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BELGIUM. 


BE'LGITJM,  one  of  the  smaller  European  states, 
consists  of  the  southern  portion  of  the  former  king- 
dom of  the  Netherlands  (as  created  by  the  Congress 
of  Vienna).  In  the  time  of  the  Romans,  it  formed 
a  part  of  Oailia  Btlgiea. 

Geography  and  Statistic*. — Belgium  lies  between 
lat.  49*  27  and  61"  SO'  N.,  and  between  long.  2*  S3' 
and  6"  5'  E.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  Holland ; 
on  the  E.  by  Dutch  Limbourg,  Luxembourg,  and 
Rhenish  Prussia ;  on  the  S.  and  S.  W.  by  France  ; 
and  on  the  X.  W.  by  the  North  Bea.  Its  greatest 
length,  from  north-west  to  south-east,  is  173  English 
miles  ;  and  its  greatest  breadth,  from  north  to  south, 
112  English  miles.  The  whole  area  is  11,318  square 
miles.  The  following  table  gives  a  list  of  the  pro- 
vinces in  Belgium,  with  the  area,  population,  and 
chief  town  of  each  : 


Province*.  M11<S|L 

D«&  81,  1803. 

Chief  Clttei 

Antwerp,  . 

.  1,094 

471,908 

Antwerp. 

West  Flanders, 

1,243 

652,372 

Bruges. 

East  Flanders, 

.  1,154 

816,232 

Ghent. 

Huiiinult, 

1,430 

845,961 

Moms. 

Liege, 

Brabant,  .  . 

.  1,111 
1,260 

554,739 

liege. 

839,301 

Brussels. 

IJuihourg,  . 

929 

199,242 

Hnssclt. 

Luxembourg,,  . 

1,695 
.  1,397 

206,291 

Arlon. 

Kuinur, 

306,975 

Nam  nr. 

Total,  . 

11,318 

4,893,021 

B.  is  the  most  densely  peopled  country  in  Europe, 
the  population  being  about  433  to  the  square  mile ; 
and  in  the  particular  province*  of  East  Flanders, 
Braliant,  Hainault,  and  West  Flanders,  respectively, 
not  less  thnn  705,  664,  591,  and  524  to  the  square 
mile.  The  rural  population  tnars  to  that  oi  the 
towns  a  proportion  or  aboat  3  to  1. 

rhyttcal  Atpeet. — B.  is,  on  the  whole,  a  level, 
and  even  low-lying  country;  diversified,  however, 
by  hilly  districts.  In  the"  south-east,  a  western 
branch  of  the  Ardennes  highlands  makes  its  appear- 
ance, separating  the  basin  of  the  Maas  from  that  of  the  | 


Moselle,  but  attains  only  the  moderate  elevation  of 
2000  feet.  In  Flanders  the  land  becomes  so  low,  that 
in  parts  where  the  natural  protection  afforded  by  the 
downs  is  deficient,  dikes,  Ac.,  have  been  raised  to 
check  the  encroachment*  of  the  sea.  In  the  north- 
east part  of  Antwerp,  a  naturally  unfertile  district 
named  the  Campitie,  and  composed  of  marshes  and 
barren  heaths,  extends  in  a  line  parallel  with  the 
coast.  The  once  impassable  morasses  of  the  iforini 
and  the  3/enapii,  which  stayed  the  progress  of  Ctesar'a 
legions,  are  now  drained,  and  converted  into  fertile 
fields,  surrounded  by  dense  plantations,  which  make 
the  land  at  a  distance  look  like  a  vast  green  forest — 
though,  when  more  closely  regarded,  we  see  only 
numerous  dwellings  interspersed  among  fields,  canals, 
and  meadows. 

H>t<lro<rr<ijthi/i  Climate,  Ayrimlturt,  Ac— The 
abundant  water-system  of  B.  is  chiefly  supplied  by 
the  rivers  Scheldt  and  Mass,  both  of  which  rise  in 
France,  and  have  their  embouchures  in  Holland.  At 
Antwerp,  the  Scheldt,  which,  like  the  Maas,  is  navi- 
gable all  through  Belgium,  is  82  feet  deep,  and  about 
480  yards  wide.  Its  tributaries  are  the  Lys,  Dender, 
and  Rupel.  The  Maas,  or  Meuse,  receives  in  itB  course 
the  waters  of  the  Sombre,  the  Ourthe,  and  the  Roer. 
These  natural  hydrographioul  advantages  aae  in- 
creased by  a  system  of  canals  which  unite  Brussels 
and  Lourain  with  the  Rupel,  Brussels  with  Cbarleroi, 
Hons  with  Conde,  Ostend  with  Bruges  and  Ghent, 
and  this  last  place  with  Terneuse.  According  to  the 
resolution  passed  by  the  government  in  1842,  the 
long  postponed  project  of  cutting  canals  through  the 
Cam  pine  district  was  at  length  commenced,  and 
has  been  very  advantageous  to  the  spread  of  agri- 
culture. A  large  portion  of  the  Campine  seems 
destined  to  perpetual  barrenness— a  dreary,  silent, 
irreclaimable  waste ;  but  wherever  it  has  been  pos- 
sible to  rescue  a  patch  from  the  stubborn  heath  or' 
the  relentless  sand,  there  agricultural  colonies  have 
been  planted,  and  cornfields  shine,  and  pastures- 
brighten  in  the  heart  of  the  immemorial  wilderness. 
The  climate  of  B.,  in  the  plains  near  the  sea,  is 
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cool,  humid,  and  somewhat  unhealthy  ;  but  in  the  i 
higher  Foiith-east  districts,  hot  Hummers  alternate 
with  very  cold  winters.  April  and  November  are 
always  rainy  months'.  These  varieties  of  climate  are 
favourable  to  a  greater  xariety  of  produce  than  the 
neighbouring  country  of  Holland  can  supply.  The 
Ardennes  districts  yield  a  large  supply  of  wood  ;  while 
the  level  provinces  raise  all  kinds  of  grain — wheat, 
rye,  barley,  oat*,  &c,  leguminous  plants,  hemp,  flax, 
colza,  tobacco,  hops,  dye-plants,  and  chicory.  Bel- 
gium contains  upwards  of  7,<mm.,ooo  acre.*,  of  which 
one-half  is  arable,  rather  more  thou  one-fifth  in 
meadow  and  pasture,  the  same  in  woods  and  forests, 
and  not  above  600,000  acres  lying  waste.  Some 
hundreds  of  acres  are  devoted  to  vineyards,  but  the 
wine  produced  is  of  an  inferior  quality.  The  forests 
of  Ardennes  abound  in  game  and  other  wild  animals. 
Good  pasturage  is  found  on  the  slopes  and  in  the 
valleys  of  the  hilly  districts,  and  in  the  rich  meadows 
of  the  low  provinces.  Gardening  occupies  not  less 
than  IHO.OOO  acres;  Indeed,  it  has  been  said  that 
the  agriculture  of  B.  is  just  gardening  on  a  large 
scale,  so  carefully  and  laboriously  is  every  inch  of 
soil  cultivated.  The  spade  is  still  the  principal 
instrument  used.  In  the  Compine,  the  care  of  bees 
is  very  productive,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  silk- 
worm is  encouraged.  There  are  valuable  fisheries 
on  the  coast,  which  employ  about  *2«  «>  boats.  B. 
is  famous  for  its  horses,  and  in  1846  contained 
294, M7  of  these  animals,  1,2<>3,B91  horned  cattle, 
and  rt«2,6o8  sheep. 

O'rrtlotft/. — The  geological  formations  of  B.  arc 
closely  as-ociated  with  those  of  France  and  Britain. 
The  greater  portion  of  the  country  is  covered  with  i 
Tertiary  lUjumitt,    A  line  drawn  across  the  course  of 
the  Scheldt,  by  Mechlin,  along  the  Demer  and  Maas, 
will  have  on  its  northern  and  north-western  aspect  | 
a  tract  of  tertiary  deposits,  bounded  northwards  by  1 
the  sea.    In  these  tertiary  strata  the  different  geo-  j 
logical  periods  are  fully  represented ;  but  only  the 
second,  containing  the  Pie iocetic  deposits,  is  rich  in 
fossils.    The  Secondary  dtpnnitn  occupy  an  extensive 
tract  in  the  centre  of  Belgium,  between  the  Scheldt 
and  the  Demer.    The  most  important  district,  econo- 
mically, is  the  south-western,  consisting  of  Palanioic 
roclct — Silurian,  Devouian,  and  Carboniferous.  These 
beds  have  a  very  complicated  structure,  from  the 
numerous  and  extensive  flexures  and   folds  they 
have  undergone,  and  these  arc  often  accom|.*nied 
with  great  upward  shifts,  by  which  beds  of  many 
different  ages  are  brought  to  the  same  level. 

Mineral  Product*. — B.  is  rich  in  minerals,  which, 
next  to  its  abundant  agriculture,  constitute  the 
chief  source  of  its  national  prosperity.  The  four 
provinces  in  which  they  arc  found  arc  Hainauli, 
Namur,  Liege,  and  Luxembourg.  They  include  lead, 
copper,  zinc,  calamine,  alum,  pent,  marble,  limestone, 
slate,  iron,  and  coal.  Lead  is  wrought,  but  only  to  a 
small  extent,  in  Liege ;  copper  in  Hainault  and  Liege ; 
manganese  in  Liege  and  Namur ;  black  marble  at 
Dinant ;  slates  at  Herbemont ;  and  calamine  prin- 
cipally at  Liege.  But  these  products  are  insignifi- 
cant compared  to  the  superabundance  of  coal — 
from  anthracite  to  the  richest  gas  coal — and  iron, 
in  which  B.  ranks  next  to  England.  In  1866,  the 
number  of  coal-pits  was  286 ;  and  the  amount  of 
coal  1  put  out '  was  12,774,662  tons,  valued  at  upwards 
of  £6.041.200.  In  1857  the  amount  of  iron  ore  was 
between  one  and  two  million  tons,  and  of  the  pre- 
pared iron,  more  than  half  a  million.  The  number 
of  workmen  employed  during  the  same  year  in  the 
Belgian  coal-fields  was  72,677.  H.  also  possesses 
several  mineral  springs,  of  which  the  most  celebrated 
is  the  chalybeate  water  of  Spa,  visited  by  thousands 
both  from  the  Old  World  and  the  New. 

The  modem  industrial  character  of  the  Belgians 


may  be  traced  back  to  a  very  early  period,  even  to  the 
time  of  the  Romans,  who  noticed  the  love  of  traffic- 
prevailing  in  the  Celtic  districts  of  Gallia  Btlgica. 
This  characteristic  has  remained  steadfast  to  the 
present  time.  It  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  in 
the  cloih-weaving  Atrebata  the  ancestors  of  the 
industrious  race  who  gradually  extended  themselves 
towards  the  east  and  north  of  Belgium.  During 
the  early  commerce  of  Europe,  when  trade  was 
secure  only  within  walled  towns,  Flanders  was  the 
principal  seat  of  productive  industry  ;  and  its  recent 
separation  from  Holland  has  also  been  indirectly 
favourable  to  the  development  of  its  internal 
resources.  A  state  which,  like  B.,  begins  its 
career  under  a  burden  of  debt,  which  is  chut  in 
between  nations  who  possess  important  ports  and 
colonies,  and  which  is  peopled  by  races  not  yet 
sufficiently  blended  to  constitute  a  perfect  nation- 
ality, must,  before  all  other  things,  develop  its 
internal,  material  resources.  This  has  been  well 
understood  in  Belgium.  Since  the  commencement 
of  its  independent  career,  it  has  devoted  its  attention 
almost  exclusively  to  those  branches  of  h.dustry  and 
commerce  by  which  its  future  greatness  mu9l  be  sup- 
ported. 

Manufactxtre*. — The  chief  manufactures  are  linen, 
woollen,  cotton,  silk,  lace,  leather,  and  metals. 
The  great  seats  of  the  linen  manufacture — recently 
revived  after  a  long  depression — are  Courtray  and 
Bruges,  in  West  Flanders;  Ghent,  in  Ea-t  Flanders; 
Brussels,  in  Brabant;  Mechlin,  or  Malines,  in 
Antwerp;  and  Tournay,  in  Hainault.  The  number 
of  linen  pieces  annually  produced  is  about  yoo,(M»0. 
The  lawn  and  damask  fabrics  of  Bruges  are  cele- 
brated, as  well  as  the  lace  made  in  and  near  Brussels, 
Malines,  Louvain,  and  Bruges,  which  sometimes 
commands  a  price  of  £40  per  yard.  But  the  Belgian 
hand-spun  yarn,  though  superior  in  quality,  cannot 
maintain  its  ground  against  machinery.  Verviers, 
Liege,  Dolhaim,  Ypres,  Doperinghe,  Limbourg, 
Bruges,  Mons,  Thuin,  and  Hodimont  are  centres  of 
the  woollen  manufacture.  Ypres  alone  employs  60,000 
workmen  in  this  branch  of  industry.  Brussels  and 
Tournay  have  large  car  pot  manufactures,  and  Hain- 
ault supplies  a  considerable  amount  of  hosiery.  The 
principal  manufactures  of  cotton  arc  ut  Ghent  and 
I. ok  ere  n,  in  East  Flanders;  Bruges  and  Courtray,  in 
West  Flanders ;  Malines,  Louvain,  and  Auderlecht, 
in  Brabant;  Tournay  and  Mons,  in  Hainault;  and 
also  at  Autwerp.  The  separation  of  B.  from  Holland 
had  at  first  a  prejudicial  effect  on  this  as  on  other 
trades;  but  the  opening  of  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt,  the  intersection  of  the  country  by  railways 
and  canals,  and,  in  consequence,  the  rapid  and 
extensive  communication  with  other  countries,  have 
revived  the  activity  of  the  cotton  trade,  which  now 
gives  employment  to  between  one  and  two  hundred 
thousand  workmen.  Maestricht,  which  belongs  to 
Holland,  is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  manufactures 
of  leather;  but  this  trade  is  also  carried  on  at 
Limbourg,  Liege,  Stadelot,  Namur.  Dinant,  and 
especially  at  Bruges  and  Ghent.  The  manufacture 
of  gloves  has  made  great  progress  in  recent  vears. 
Metallurgy  also  has  rapidly  increased  in  productive- 
ness since  1816,  when  Cockerill  introduced  into  B. 
the  English  method  of  smelting  Iron  with  coke.  The 
principal  seats  of  the  metal  manufacture  are  Liege, 
Namur,  Charleroi,  Mons,  and  their  neighbourhoods. 
There  are  large  ordnance  foundries  at  Liege  and 
Malines,  and  celebrated  makers  of  firearms  and 
machinery  in  Liego ;  nail-making  at  Charleroi ;  tin- 
ware, &c,  at  Liege  and  in  Hainault;  wire  and  brass 
factories  at  Namur ;  zinc  manufactures  at  Liege ; 
lead  and  shot  factories  at  Ghent ;  the  gold  and  silver 
goods  of  Brussels  and  Ghent  may  also  be  noticed  as 
important  branches  of  Belgian  industry.    Flax  is 
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on*-  of  the  most  extensive  and  Talnablc  products 
of  11..  no  fewer  than  4<m.,<nmi  persons  being  employed 
in  it*  culture  and  preparation.  Beside*  those,  we 
may  mention  the  straw-bonnet  manufacture  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Liege  ;  the  palter  fabrics  of  the 
province*  Liege,  Natnur,  and  Brabant ;  the  glass- 
works of  Hainault,  Xamur,  Val-Su-Lambcrt,  and 
Brabant ;  the  porcelain,  Ac.,  of  Tournay,  Brussels, 
Mons,  and  Ghent ;  and  sugar-refineries  at  Antwerp, 
Bruges.  Ostcnd,  Ghent,  Ac.  In  1857,  the  number  of 
steam-engines  employed  in  the  several  manufactures 
of  B.  was  3499. 

The  natural  wealth  and  industrial  resources  of  B. 
have  always  been  more  or  lew   modified  by  the 
political  relation*  of  the  country.    In  the  middle 
of  the  l:tth  c,  B„  with  Bruges  a*  iu  chief  seat  of 
manufactures,  had  surpassed  all  its  neighbour*  in 
industry,  and  had  established  a  flourishing  com- 
merce with  the  Italians.    After  the  discovery  of 
America,  Antwerp  took  the  place  of  Bruges,  and  wan 
regarded  a*  a  northern  Venice.    But  the  unhappy 
period  of  Spanish  oppression  and  the  war  in  the 
Netherlands  deeply  depressed   Belgian  commerce, 
which  suffered  still  more  at  the  pence  of  Westphalia, 
when  Holland  monopolised  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.    The  river  was  again  opened  at  the  close 
of  the  18th  c,  when  the  French  had  invaded  the 
Netherlands,  and  Napoleon  caused  the  harbour  of 
Antwerp  to  be  restored  and  enlarged.    At  the  cost 
of  Amsterdam,  Belgian  commerce  received  a  new 
impulse  by  the  union  of  B.  with  Holland,  as  settled 
by  the  congress  of  Vienna ;  but  scarcely  were  hopes 
revived,  when  the  revolution  of  1880  changed  the 
pros fiects  of  the  country.    The  treaty  signed  in 
London,  April  19,  1839,  gave  to  Holland  the  right  to 
levy  a  toll  of  two-and -six  pence  per  ton  on  all  vessels 
navigating  the  Scheldt.    The  privilege  of  navigation 
on  the  inland  waters  between  the  Scheldt  and  the 
Rhine  was  purchased  bv  B.  for  an  annual  payment 
of  £&o,noo.  In  June  1839,  this  privilege  was  virtually 
taken  away  by  the  government  of  Holland,  and, 
in  1843.  with   additional  expense  to  B.,  the  new 
treaty  of  navigation  was  ratified  by  both  parties. 
During  this  crisis  preceding  the  development  of  a 
free  commerce,  B.  had  not  neglected  her  internal 
resources.    The  Hooiete  do  <  'oniim-ree  de  Bruxellca, 
the  Bunque  de  Belgiquc,  ami  other  associations  for 
the  extension  of  trade,  had  been  formed ;  and  May  1, 
1884,  the  government  adopted   the  scheme  for  a 
railway-system  the   most  complete  of  anv  on  the 
continent.    The  centre  of  the  Belgian  net-work  of 
railways  is  Malines,  whence  lines  are  carried  out 
in  all  directions.    The  north  line  goes  to  Antwerp 
and  its  harbour;  the  west,  by  (ihent  and  Bruges, 
to  Ostend ;  the  south-west,  by  Brussels  and  Hons, 
to  Quievmin  and  the  borders  of  France,  not  far 
from  Valenciennes;   and    the   east,   by  Louvain, 
Tirlemont,  Liepe,  Verviers,  and  extending  to  the 
confines  of  Prussia.    The  entire  length  of  these  main 
lines  in  18.66  was  nearly  130O  miles.    The  amount 
of  government  loans  expended  on  the  construction 
of   railways  up  till    81st   December    1857,  was 
186,043,242  francs.    The  receipts  of  the  main  rail- 
ways during  the  same  year  were  2fi,5«i7,617  francs; 
the  expenses,  18,861,961  francs,  shewing  a  net  profit 
of  1  1,645,666  francs.    In  connection  with  this  great 
scheme  of  internal  communication,  the  government 
gave  attention  to  commercial   treaties  and  other 
measures  calculated  to  supply  the  want  of  colonial 
trade.    The  colony  founded  in  the  district  of  St. 
Thomas  by  a  treaty  with  the  republic  of  Guatemala, 
has  passed  through  a  long  aeries  of  difficulties,  but 
now  promises  good  results. 

In  1804,  the  number  of  ships  which  entered  Bel- 
gian ports  was  4130,  and  the  numlier  which  left, 
4116;  their  united  tonnage,  1,573,819  Urns.  The 


articles  of  export  nre  fur  more  various  than  those  of 
import.  The  valne  of  Belgian  exports  in  1837, 
amounted  to  129,569,000  francs;  in  1847,  to  205,- 
781,000  francs;  and  in  1857,  to  450,704,000  francs; 
in  1863,  533,6574281  francs.  Among  the  principal 
articles  of  export  arc  coal,  flax,  linen,  woollen, 
nnd  cotton  goods,  gloss,  firearms,  and  nails.  More 
than  a  third  of  the  whole  quantity  is  consigned 
to  France,  and  half  of  the  remainder  to  the  Zoll- 
verein,  England,  and  Holland.  The  unit  of  the 
Belgian  monetary  system  is  the  franc,  equal  in  value 
to  the  French  franc. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  intellectual  improvement 
has  kept  pace  with  the  material  prosperity  of  B., 
though  in  this  respect  also  there  has  been  a  pereoj>- 
tible  advance.  The  great  Mndraiice*  to  a  thorough 
development  of  the  nation*!  intellect  have  been  the 
lack  of  political  independence,  which  has  drawn  off 
the  most  precious  energies  of  the  country  to  foreign 
centres  of  activity  ;  and  the  variety  and  confused 
mixture  of  dialects,  whereby  the  true  Flemish  indi- 
viduality has  been  driven  into  the  background. 
An  independent  national  literature,  acting  as  the 
bond  of  a  pure  national  unanimity,  was  not  possible, 
under  such  unfavourable  conditions,  to  which  may 
be  added  the  facilities  afforded  for  supplv  ing  the 
people  with  cheap  reprints  of  foreign  works.  The 
Flemish  element — the  most  important— seems  indeed 
to  have  become  conscious  of  its  capabilities  in  resj*ect 
to  literature ;  but  a  genuine  expression  of  the  entire 
Belgian  mind  will  first  become  possible  when  the 
Walloon  element  also  begins  to  develop  a  freer  form 
of  speech  along  with  its  own  peculiar  modes  of 
thought.  The  Royal  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
at  Brussels  is  at  the  head  of  several  other  unions  for 
scientific  purposes.  Among  the  most  celebrated 
names  in  Belgian  literature  and  science,  may  be 
mentioned — yuetclet  iu  mathematics,  Altmever  the 
historian,  Fetis  the  musical  critic,  Conscience  the 
Flemish  poet  and  novelist,  Willems  the  philologist, 
and  Baron  and  Moke  in  literary  history  and  criticism. 
Tainting  and  architecture  formerly  flourislied  in  the 
wealthy  old  towns  of  Flnndcrs;  but  niter  the  bril- 
liant epoch  of  Kubeiis  and  his  pupils,  a  long  period 
of  duiness  followed.  In  modern  times,  a  revival  of 
art  haa  taken  place,  as  may  be  proved  by  the  names 
of  the  painters,  Wappers,  De  Keyser,  Gallnit,  De 
Biofve,  Vetboekhoven,  kc. ;  the  sculptors,  W.  Gcefs, 
Simonis,  Jehotte,  Fraikin,  4c. ;  the  engravers,  Cala- 
matta,  Brown,  and  Mcunier;  and  the  medallists, 
Wiener  and  liars. 

The  Belgian  school-system  suffered  for  more  than 
ten  years  under  the  freedom  of  teaching  allowed  by 
the  constitution,  which  was  chiefly  made  use  of  by 
the  wealthy  Catholic  clergy.  The  consequence  was 
that  education  assumed  a  divided  and  sectarian 
character.  Since  the  state,  however,  has  exercised 
a  general  superintendence  over  the  universities, 
gymnasia,  and  elementary  schools,  a  higher  stile  of 
education  has  prevailed.  The  two  universities  of 
Ghent  and  Liege,  united  with  a  school  of  archi- 
tecture and  mining;  ten  national  schools  (Atlunfea), 
in  which  a  classical  is  combined  with  a  commercial 
education;  fifty  schools  preparatory  to  these  {KetJrt 
motfennf*) ;  two  seminaries  for  teachers  at  Lierre  utid 
Nivelle,  besides  the  superintendence  now  exercised  by 
the  state  over  the  institutions  formerly  maintained 
by  communes  and  provincial  corporations,  and,  above 
all,  over  the  primary  schools— ail  this  forms  a  suffi- 
cient counterpoise  to  the  numerous  schools  supported 
by  private  individuals  and  religious  bodies.  Among 
the  latter  may  bo  noticed  the  Catholic  High  School 
of  Louvain,  founded  in  1886,  and  conducted  under 
strict  ecclesiastical  discipline  ;  the  free  university  of 
Brussels  ;  and  the  gymnasia  of  the  Jesuits  at  Namur, 
Brugclctte,  Brussels,  and  Liege.   Journalism  in  B. 
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hu  been  greatly  extended  by  the  abolition  of  the 
•tamp  duty  (1848),  and  1BO  daily  newspapers  are  now 
published,  including  66  Flemish  papers ;  but  only  a 
few  have  obtained  a  proper  degree  of  respectability 
and  influence. 

Population  and  Religion. — The  population  of  B.  is 
of  mixed  German  and  Celtic  origin.  The  Flemings 
(a  branch  of  the  Teutonic  family),  and  Walloons  (a 
branch  of  the  Celtic  family),  distinguished  by  their 
peculiar  dialects,  are  still  conspicuous  among  the 
pure  Germans,  Dutch,  and  French.  The  French  lan- 
guage lias  gained  the  ascendency  in  educated  society, 
and  in  the  offices  of  government ;  but  the  Flemish 
dialect  prevails  numerically  in  the  proportion  of  4  to 
8.  The  Catholic  religion  is  the  prevailing  form. 
There  are  only  about  10,000  or  12.oo0  Protestants, 
and  14(H)  Jews.  The  supreme  Catholic  dignitaries  of 
B.  are  the  Archbishop  of  Mechlin,  and  the  five  dio- 
cesan bishops  of  Bruges,  Ghent,  Tournuy,  Namur, 
and  Liege. 

The  government  of  Belginm  is  a  limited  constitu- 
tional monarchy,  and  was  established  in  its  present 
form  by  the  revolution  of  1 830.  The  legislative  body 
consists  of  two  chambers — that  of  the  senate,  and 
that  of  the  representatives.  A  responsible  ministry, 
with  the  king  as  president,  is  at  the  head  of  all  pub- 
lic affairs,  and  its  measures  are  carried  into  effect  by 
the  governors  of  the  several  provinces.  The  minis- 
try includes  departments  for  home  affairs,  foreign 
affairs,  finance,  justice,  public  works,  and  war.  The 
administration  of  justice  retains  the  forms  of  French 
jurisprudence.  The  total  revenue  of  B.  for  1864 
was  157,682,790  francs;  the  total  expenditure  was 
150,943,188  francs.  The  national  debt,  Mav  1, 1865, 
amonnted  to  655,486,047  francs. 

The  organization  of  the  army  is  based  on  the  law  of 
1845,  and  consisted,  in  1866,  of  73,718  rank  nnd  file, 
vix. :  56,550  infantry,  8202  cavnlry,  8700  artillery, 
1 690  engineers,  and  576  train.  The  Civic  or  National 
Guard,  organized  since  1848,  includes  ahont  90,000 
men.  The  whole  navy  of  B.  consists  only  of  the  brig 
Due  de  Brabant,  with  20  guns ;  the  schooner,  T.uiM 
Jfarie,  of  10  guns,  two  war-sloops,  and  five  steamers, 
which  ply  as  packet-lioats  between  ( >stcnd  and  Dover. 
The  importance  of  B.  in  a  military  point  of  view 
affords  a  reason  for  the  maintenance  of  fortifications 
at  Antwerp,  Ostend,  Nienport,  Ypres,  Toumay,  Mons, 
and  other  places. 

History  of  Belgium  to  1830. — In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  the  name  (Jallia  Brlgica  was  given  to  the 
Southern  Netherlands  lying  on  the  confines  of 
Gaul  and  Germany.  It  was  peopled  by  Celtic  and 
German  tribes,  the  latter  were  predominant  in 
Butavia  and  Friesland,  and,  under  the  rule  of  the 
Franks  in  the  6th  and  6th  c,  gained  the  ascendency 
also  in  the  southern  districts.  Until  the  close  of  the 
11th  c.  the  feudal  system  which  arose  at  the  fail 
of  the  Carlovingian  dynasty,  prevailed  in  the  Nether- 
lands, where  the  several  southern  provinces  were 
made  duchies  and  counties.  The  county  of  Flan- 
ders, superior  to  all  the  others  in  industry  and 
commerce,  maintained,  during  a  long  struggle,  it* 
independence  against  France;  and,  in  1385,  when 
the  male  line  of  the  Counts  of  Flanders  expired,  was 
annexed  to  the  powerful  House  of  Burgundy,  which, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  also  gained  posses- 
sion of  all  the  other  provinces  of  the  Netherlands. 
The  rulers  of  Burgundy  aimed  at  founding  a  powerful 
united  state  between  France  and  Germany,  and 
therefore  endeavoured  to  repress  the  free  republican 
spirit  which  manifested  itself  in  the  rapidly  rising 
towns.  The  work  of  establishing  unlimited  sove- 
reignty was  interrupted  by  the  fall  of  Charles  the 
Bold,  and  the  partial  division  of  his  territories ;  but 
was  continued  by  the  Emperor  Charles  V.,  the 
grandson  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,  and  Maria, 
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the  heiress  of  Burgundy — through  the  latter  of  whom 
the  Netherlands  passed  into  the  possession  of  the 
[  House  of  Hapsburg.  After  the  abdication  of  Charles, 
these  provinces  passed  into  the  hands  of  Philip  1L, 
and  by  the  law  of  primogeniture,  should  have  re- 
mained united  with  Spain.  But  scarcely  had  the 
peace  of  Chiteau-Cambresta  (1559)  put  an  end  to  the 
encroachments  of  France,  w  hen  the  religious  disputes 
of  the  Reformation,  and  the  despotic  measures  of 
Philip,  excited  in  the  provinces  a  long  and  bloody 
war  for  civil  and  religious  freedom,  which  ended  in 
the  independence  of  the  Northern  or  Teutonic 
Netherlands,  while  in  the  southern  or  more  Celtic 
provinces  (now  included  under  B.).  both  the  sove- 
reignty of  Spain  and  the  rule  of  the  Koman  Catholic 
Church  continued.  In  1598,  B.  was  ceded  by  Philip 
II.  to  his  daughter  Isabella,  wife  of  the  Archduke 
Albert,  when  it  Isecamo  a  distinct  and  independent 
kingdom.  Several  measures  for  the  better  regula- 
tion of  internal  affairs,  especially  in  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  for  the  revival  of  industry,  which 
had  been  injured  by  the  unenlightened  policy  of 
Philip,  were  projected.  Unfortunately,  Albert  died 
childless  in  1621,  and  B.  fell  back  into  the  hands  of 
Spain,  and  became  involved  in  the  wars  attending 
the  decline  of  the  Spanish  monarchy.  Peace  waa 
concluded  chiefly  at  the  cost  of  Belgium.  By  the 
treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  (1669),  the  counties  of  Artois, 
Thionville,  and  other  districts,  were  given  to  France. 
Subsequent  conquests  by  the  same  powerful  neigh- 
bour secured  to  it,  at  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1668),  the  possession  of  Lille,  Charleroi,  Oudenarde, 
Courtray,  and  other  places.  These  were  partly  re- 
stored to  B.  at  the  peace  of  Nimeguon ;  but  as  a 
compensation,  Valenciennes,  Nienport,  Cumbray,  St. 
Omer,  Charleroont,  and  other  places,  were  given  up, 
and  only  partially  regained  by  B.  at  the  peace  of 
Ryswick  in  1697.  After  the  conclusion  of  this 
treaty,  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.  of 
Spain,  some  endeavours  were  made  to  create  pros- 
perity in  B.  by  a  new  system  of  taxation  and  cus- 
toms, and  by  the  construction  of  canals,  to  counter* 
act  the  injury  done  to  its  commerce  by  the  closing 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt;  but  these  projected 
improvements  were  interrupted  by  the  Spanish  War 
of  Succession,  which  was  not  concluded  until  the 
peace  of  Utrecht  in  17 la.  By  this  treaty,  B.  was 
given  to  Austria,  Holland  retaining  the  privilege  of 
garrisoning  the  most  important  fortresses  on  the 
French  frontier,  and  also  of  exercising  a  monopoly 
of  the  navigation  of  the  Scheldt.  The  '  Belgian  Com- 
mercial Company  *  at  Ostend,  founded  bv  Charles 
VI.  in  1722,  fell  in  1731— another  sacrifice  to  the 
cupidity  of  Holland.  During  the  Austrian  War  of 
Succession  (1744),  almost  the  whole  country  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  French ;  but  was  peaceably 
restored  to  Austria  by  the  treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle 
(1748). 

B.  remained  undisturbed  by  the  Seven  Years' 
War,  and  during  the  long  peace  following  the  treaty 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  prosperity  was  restored.  Espe- 
cially during  the  mild  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  of 
Austria,  measures  of  public  improvement  were  pro- 
moted by  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  governor  of 
the  Belgian  provinces.  The  reign  of  Joseph  II.,  son 
and  successor  of  Maria  Theresa,  began  in  disputes 
with  Holland.  The  latter  country  consented  to 
the  abolition  of  the  Barriert-eonlract,  iu  conse- 
quence of  which,  several  important  fortresses  were 
demolished,  though  the  emperor  failed  in  his 
endeavour  to  make  free  the  navigation  of  the 
Scheldt.  But  the  errors  of  his  internal  administra- 
tion were  the  serious  feature  of  his  policy.  By  his 
innovations,  he  offended  the  religious  sympathies 
of  the  people,  and  violated  the  legal  privileges  of  the 
states,  of  which  he  had  made  the  strict  preservation 
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a  condition  of  cbedienee.  In  a  short  time,  dis- 
content openly  manifested  itself.  The  Austrian 
authorities  were  attacked ;  Brabant  refused  to  pay 
taxes;  while  the  more  violent  fled  into  Hollund, 
and  organised  an  armed  expedition.  Returning,  they 
were  joined  by  numbers  of  the  inhabitants,  defeated 
the  foreign  troops,  captured  Brussels,  and  in  the 
beginning  of  1790,  declared  their  independence. 
In  the  course  of  the  year,  however,  the  Austrian* 
succeeded  in  regaining  possession  of  the  countrv. 
The  privileges  of  the  states  as  they  existed  at  the 
close  of  the  reign  of  Maria  Theresa  were  restored, 
aud  at  the  same  time  stringent  measures  were 
adopted  to  prevent  any  renewal  of  disturbances. 
But  this  state  of  peace  was  soon  interrupted  by  the 
outbreak  of  the  war  of  the  French  Revolution.  li. 
was  conquered  by  Pichegru  in  the  campaign  of 
1794,  and  subsequently  united  to  France  by  the 
treaties  of  Campo-Formio  and  Luneville.  It  now 
shared  in  the  fortunes  of  France  during  the  Consul- 
ate and  the  Empire;  received  the  tW«  Xapolton; 
and  in  all  political  relations,  was  organised  as  a  part 
of  France.  After  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  it  was  united 
with  Holland,  and  its  boundaries  defined  by  the 
Congress  of  Vienna  (May  31,  1816). 

At  the  introduction  of  the  new  constitution,  the 
want  of  national  unity  in  language,  faith,  and 
manners  was  strikingly  manifested  by  the  two  great 
parties — the  Dutch  Protestant  population,  with  their 
commercial  habits,  on  the  one  side,  and  the  Catholic 
population,  of  agricultural  and  manufacturing  B., 
on  the  other.  These  natural  and  unavoidable 
obsticles  to  the  political  harmony  of  the  new  king- 
dom, were  further  increased  by  the  unfair  treatment 
which  B.  experienced.  All  the  more  important 
provisions  of  the  constitution  had  a  regard  chiefly 
to  the  interests  of  Holland.  Repeated  attempts 
wore  made  to  supersede  the  Belgian  language  by  the 
Dutch  iu  all  affairs  of  administration  and  jurispru- 
dence, though  the  former  were  the  more  numer- 
ous people ;  the  privileges  of  the  Belgian  clergy 
were  abridged;  the  poorer  clashes  were  severely 
taxed  ;  while  the  government  was  almost  exclusively 
composed  of  Dutchmen.  In  188o,  among  seven 
ministers,  there  was  only  one  Belgian;  among  117 
functionaries  of  the  ministry  of  the  interior,  only 
1 1  Belgians  ;  among  102  subordinates  of  tho  ministry 
at  war,  only  3  Belgians;  aud  among  l*i73  officers 
of  infantry,  only  274  Belgians.  B.  was  politically 
divided  into  two  classes — the  Liberal  and  the  Catholic. 
Both  of  these  strongly  resented  and  opposed  the 
encroachment  of  Holland:  tho  Liberals,  from  a 
desire  to  preserve  the  national  secular  institutions  ; 
the  Catholics,  from  a  desire  to  preserve  the  national 
Church.  The  government  became  alarmed  at  their 
increasing  hostility ;  and  ultimately,  when  their 
patriotic  fusion  rendered  its  position  critical,  it 
made  several  concessions;  the  supremacy  of  the 
Dutch  language,  and  tho  taxes  on  the  necessaries 
of  life,  were  abolished.  Efforts  acre  also  made  to 
conciliate  the  Catholic  priesthood.  But  these  con- 
cessions  came  too  late,  aud  were,  in  consequence, 
only  construed  as  signs  of  weakness.  In  1828  und 
1829,  it  was  attempted  to  coerce  and  intimidate  the 
opposition,  by  prosecuting  the  liberal  or  democratic 
leaders.  This  only  fanned  the  fire  of  discontent, 
which  was  already  burning  fiercely  in  the  hearts  of 
the  Belgians,  aud  panting  for  an  opportunity  to 
break  out  into  visible  insurrection. 

From  1880  to  1858. — The  French  revolution  of 
1830  afforded  the  desired  occasion.  On  the  king's 
birthday  (August  24,  1880),  several  riots  occurred 
In  various  towns  of  Belgium.  At  this  period, 
however,  the  idea  of  separation  from  Holland 
does  not  seem  to  have  presented  itself  con- 
sciously to  the  Belgian  mind;   the  deputies  who 


were  sent  to  the  Hague  to  state  the  causes  of  the 
general  dissatisfaction,  merely  insisted  on  its  pos» 
seasing  a  separate  administration,  with  the  redress 
of  particular  grievances.  But  the  dilatory  and 
destructive  conduct  of  the  Dutch  deputies  in  the 
states-general  assembled  at  the  Hague  on  the  18ih 
September,  exasperated  the  Belgian  nation  beyond 
measure.  A  new  and  more  resolute  insurrection 
instantly  took  place.  In  seven  days,  the  people 
had  de|K>sed  the  old  authorities,  and  appointed  a 
provisional  government.  Prince  Frederick,  the  son 
of  the  sovereign,  who  commanded  his  fathers 
troops,  was  compelled  to  retreat  from  Brussels  to 
Antwerp,  having  suffered  considerable  loss.  On  the 
4th  of  October,  B.  was  declared  independent  by 
the  provisional  government,  composed  of  Messieurs 
Rogier,  D'Hooghvnret  (commandant  of  the  civic 
guard),  Joly,  an  officer  of  engineers;  and  the  secre- 
taries Vauderlinden  and  De  Coppin;  Count  Felix 
de  Merode,  Gendebien,  Van  de  Meyer,  Nicolai,  and  De 
Potter,  the  democratic  leader.  They  also  announced 
that  a  sketch  of  the  new  constitution  was  in  course 
of  preparation,  and  that  a  national  congress  of  200 
deputies  would  shortly  be  called  together.  Freedom 
of  education,  of  the  press,  of  religious  worship, 
Ac,  were  proclaimed.  Here  and  there,  the  new 
liberty  shewed  a  tendency  to  become  anarchic  ;  but 
its  excesses  were  speedily  suppressed ;  and  at  the 
national  congress  of  the  loth  November,  out  of  187 
votes,  only  IS  were  in  favour  of  a  democratic 
government.  Meanwhile,  the  tandon  Congress  had 
assembled,  and  after  mature  deliberation,  recognised 
the  severance  of  the  two  kingdoms  as  n  fait  aeeompU 
(December  10).  The  Belgian  Congress,  on  its 
assembly  (February  23,  1831 ),  appointed  Baron  Surlet 
de  Chokier  provisional  regent,  but  on  the  9th  July 
elected  Prince  Leopold  of  Saxc-Cobourg  king,  who 
entered  Brussels  on  the  2 1st  of  the  same  month,  and 
subscribed  the  laws  of  the  constitution,  which  in 
the  meantime  had  been  prepared.  Holland,  however, 
refused  to  acknowledge  tho  validity  of  the  decision 
of  tho  London  Congress,  and  declared  war  against  B., 
which  was  speedily  terminated  through  the  inter- 
ference of  France  and  England — Holland  obtaining 
several  advantages,  among  others,  that  B.  should  nn- 
nually  pay  8,4oo,(MM)  guilders  as  interest  for  its  sharo 
in  the  national  debt  of  Holland.  The  latter  country, 
however,  was  still  dissatisfied,  and  again  ventured  to 
employ  force.  England  and  France  were  once  more 
compiled  to  interfere.  The  blockade  of  the  coast 
of  Holland  soon  brought  the  Dutch  to  terms,  and 
the  dispute  was  finally  closed  by  a  treaty  signed  in 
London,  May  21,  1838. 

The  monarchy  of  B.  is  hereditary,  according  to  the 
law  of  primogeniture,  but  with  a  perpetual  exclusion 
of  females  and  their  descendants.  The  legislative 
power  is  vested  in  the  king  and  two  chambers ;  and 
the  king  has  tho  power  to  dissolve  either  the  Senate 
or  tho  House  of  Representatives,  or  both.  The 
number  of  the  representatives  is  108,  elected  for  4 
years.  Electors  must  be  Belgians  by  birth  or 
naturalisation,  must  have  attained  25  years  of  age, 
and  pay  taxes,  each  to  tho  amount  of  £1,  13s.  4d. 
Members  of  the  Chamber  of  Representatives  require 
no  pro|M'rty  qualification.  The  Senate  consists  of 
half  the  number  of  representatives,  and  is  elected  by 
the  same  constituency,  but  for  8  years  instead  of  4. 
A  senator  must  be  40  years  of  age,  and  must  pay 
at  least  looo  florins  of  direct  taxes.  The  budget  is 
annually  voted  by  the  chambers,  and  tho  contingent 
of  the  army  is  also  subject  to  their  annual  vote. 

In  1842,  a  law  was  carried  in  both  chambers,  by 
which  it  was  enacted  that  the  parishioners  should  bo 
bound  to  provide  elementary  schools,  according  to 
the  wants  of  the  population,  in  all  places  where 
the  want  of  education  was  net  fully  supplied  by 
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voluntary  moans.  The  uinin  regulations  for  the 
universities  were  effected  by  the  ministry  of  De 
Tbeux,  1835;  but  the  organisation  of  intermediate 
instruction  (that  is,  between  the  L'colea  Primairti 
and  the  universities)  was  postponed,  as  involving 
some  delicate  party  interest*,  until  185o;  and  even 
then  was  not  concluded  in  a  way  satisfactory  to  the 
Catholic  clergy. 

In  1888,  it  seemed  as  if  Holland  and  B.  were 
likely  to  engage  in  war  once  more.  According 
to  the  'twenty-four  articles'  of  the  'Definitive 
Treaty,'  B.  was  under  obligation  to  give  up  Limbourg 
and  a  part  of  Luxembourg  during  the  above-men- 
tioned year.  This  it  now  refused  to  do,  and  put  its 
army  on  a  war-footing;  but  its  obstinacy  finally 
gave  way  to  the  unanimous  decision  of  the  five 
great  powers. 

After  1840,  the  opposition  of  the  Catholic  to  the 
Liberal  party  became  more  and  more  decided.  The 
elections  of  June  8,  1841,  were  attended  with  great 
excitement,  and  it  was  a  significant  fact,  that  the 
liberal  candidates  re-elected  were  everywhere  re- 
turned bv  large  roajorilie*,  while  in  the  principal 
towns  where  Catholics  were  returned,  only  small 
majorities  appeared.  Meantime,  however,  commerce 
progressed  under  a  wise  and  liberal  policy. 

In  July  1845,  the  liberal  Van  de  Weyer,  at  the 
bead  of  a  new  administration,  endeavoured  to  con- 
firm the  so-called  'union'  of  Catholics  and  Liberals. 
But  he  had  scarcely  asserted  the  prerogative  of  the 
civil  power  in  matters  pertaining  to  the  question  of 
education  in  the  '  intermediate  schools,'  when  be 
was  forsaken  by  his  colleagues,  who  acted  under  the 
influence  of  the  Catholic  priesthood.  In  March 
1846,  a  purely  Catholic  ministry  was  formed  under 
the  presidency  of  De  Theux.  This  was  an  anachron- 
ism, for  the  elections  of  1845  bad  secured  a  victory 
for  the  Liberals. 

The  elections  of  1847  at  last  brought  to  a  close 
the  system  of  government  in  subservience  to  the 
church.  A  new  liberal  ministry  was  formed  by 
Ropier  and  others,  whose  programme  of  policy 
promised  the  maintenance  of  the  independent  civil 
authority  in  all  its  subordinate  functionaries;  a 
budget  favourable  to  the  public  with  regard  to 
duties  on  provisions ;  and  measures  to  promote  the 
interests  of  agriculture.  The  institution  of  numer- 
ous agricultural  and  commercial  schools,  norma) 
atelier*,  popular  libraries,  and  other  means  used  for 
raising  the  working-classes,  were  followed  by  most 
beneficial  results.  The  revolutionary  tempest  of 
1848,  however,  menaced  the  tranquillity  of  the 
country ;  but  the  king,  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
catastrophe  in  France,  promptly  declared  himself 
ready  to  retain  or  to  surrender  the  crown  of  B. 
according  to  the  decision  of  the  people.  This  frank 
and  ready  declaration  had  a  successful  result  in  I 
strengthening  the  party  of  order,  while  it  disarmed 
even  those  most  disaffected  to  the  crown. 

In  July  1848,  the  result  of   the  elections  was  < 
found  to'  be  a  great  strengthening  of  the  liberal- . 
constitutional  party.     In  November  1849,  a  new 
commercial   treaty  for   ten  years  was   concluded  f 
with  France,  and  the  duration  of  the  treaty  with  j 
the  German  Zollverein  was  lengthened.     In  the  j 
session  of  1850,  tbe  educational  question  was  at  last 
disposed  of.     During  the  lust  decade,  the  Liberal 
party  has,  on   the  whole,    steadily    increased  in 
numbers  and  influence.    Tho  most  recent  elections 
incontestably  prove  this,  the  Liberals  being  nearly 
two  to  one,  and  their  majorities  coming  from  the 
principal  towns  in  tbe  kingdom. 

Nothomba  Tratamz  J'ublu-t  en  Belgium  (Brass. 
1839) ;  StatUtiqui  delaB.,  by  the  same  author  ( 1 848) ; 
Juste,  J/utoire  de  A,  (3d  ed.,  Bruss.  lM  );  I'opli- 
ment,  La  Ji.  depui*  fan  1880  (Bros.  1850). 


BELGOROD  (Russian  liejtlporod,  'While  Town')* 
a  town  of  l'2.ooo  inhabitants,  in  the  Russian  govern* 
ment  of  Koursk.  It  is  situated  on  the  Donets,  in 
kt.  50°  40'  N.,  long.  36J  35  E.  B.,  which  derives  iu 
name  from  a  chalk-hill  in  the  vicinity,  is  divided 
into  two — the  old  and  the  new  towns.  It  is  built 
chiefly  of  wood,  is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  numerous 
churches,  two  monasteries,  manufactories  of  leather, 
soap,  Ac,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade  in  wax, 
bristles,  and  hemp.  Three  important  fairs  are  held 
here  during  the  year. 

BELGRADE,  the  ancient  Sintfldnnvm,  styled 
by  the  Turks  J)arol-Jihad,  the  '  House  of  tbe  Holy 
War,'  and  in  German,  Written bttrp,  is  an  importnnt 
fortified  and  commorcialtown,  capital  of  Servia.  It 
is  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  rivers  Pave  and 
Danube.  The  name  B.  is  derived  from  the  Slavonic 
bielo,  '  white,'  and  grad  or  prod,  a  'fort'  or  'town.' 
B.  contains  about  80,000  inhabitants,  and  is  divided 
into  four  parts— the  fortress,  a  very  strong  place, 
which,  situated  on  the  tongue  of  land  between  tbe 
rivers,  commands  the  Danube;  the  Water  Town, 
also  well  protected  by  wahs  and  ditches,  on  the 
north ;  the  Ruitzcn  Town  on  the  west ;  and  the 
Palauka  on  tlie  south  and  east  of  the  citadel.  B. 
contains  fourteen  mosques,  of  which  the  principal 
one  is  in  the  citadel.  Here  the  pasha,  'of  three 
horse-tails,'  has  his  residence.  Vessels  navigating 
the  Danube  anchor  between  the  three  islands  above 
Belgrade.  B.  has  manufactories  of  arms,  cutlery, 
saddlerv,  silk  goods,  carpets,  kc,  and  Is  the  seat 
of  the  chief  Servian  authorities.  It  is  the  entrepot 
of  the  trade  between  Turkey  and  Austria.  The 
position  of  B.  has  made  It  the  chief  point  of  com- 
munication between  Constantinople  and  Vienna, 
and  the  key  to  Hungary  on  the  south-east.  It  has 
consequently  been  the  scene  of  many  hard  contests. 
The  Greeks  held  it  until  1078,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  Hungarian  king,  Salomon.  After  this,  it 
passed  through  the  hands  of  Greeks,  Bulgarians, 
Bosnians,  and  Servians,  and  these  last  proprietors 
sold  it,  in  the  beginning  of  the  15th  c,  to  the 
Emperor  Sigismnnd.  In  1442,  it  was  unsuccessfully 
besieged  by  the  Turks,  with  a  large  and  vain  outlay 
of  time  and  money;  and  when  stormed  (July  14, 
1456),  was  retaken  from  the  Turks  by  the  heroi«m 
of  Hunyades  and  f'apistrano.  In  1522,  it  was 
carried  by  the  Sultan  Soliman  IT.  In  1688,  it  was 
stormed  "and  taken  by  Maximilian,  Elector  of 
Havana;  but  in  1690  was  recaptured  by  the  TurkB, 
when  the  Christian  garrison  had  been  reduced  to 
500  men.  In  1693,  B.  was  vainly  besieged  by  the 
Duke  of  Crov  ;  and  in  1717,  the  citadel  surrendered 
to  Prince  Eiigene,  after  he  had  defeated  an  army  of 
2oO,Ooo  Turks,  with  a  loss  to  them  of  20,iioo  men. 
But  in  1739,  B.  again  changed  owners,  the  Turks 
obtaining  it  without  a  shot.  In  conformity  with 
the  treaty  then  signed,  the  fortifications  were  demol- 
ished. In  1789,  it  was  again  taken  by  the  Austriana 
under  General  Laudon  ;  but  by  the  treaty  of  |ieace, 
1791,  was  restored  to  the  Turks,  and— excepting  a 
temporary  posj^ession  of  7  years,  from  1806  to  1813, 
by  the  insurgent  Servians — ha«,  since  that  time, 
remained  in  subjection  to  Turkey.  By  the  i>eace  of 
Adriauople  (1829),  the  Porte  was  allowed  to  main- 
tain in  B.  a  garrison  of  Sooo  men.  During  the 
Crimean  war,  the  defences  were  strengthened,  aud 
the  garrison  largely  increased. 

BE  LIAL,  or,  more  accurately,  Beli'al,  a  Hebrew 
word,  signifying  idle,  wicked,  or  unprofitable.  The 
scripture  phrase,  therefore,  '  Sons  of  B.,'  was  origin- 
ally, in  all  probability,  a  mere  Hebrew  figurative 
expression  denoting  worthless  or  dissolute  persons. 
At  a  later  period,  the  idea  of  evil  which  the  word 
embodies,  aeeina  to  have  bevu  elaborated  into  a 
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personality,  and  B.  U  supposed  by  lome  to  corre- 
spond to  the  IMuto  of  the  Greeks. 

BELIE  F.  This  Is  a  word  sufficiently  intelligible 
in  common  speech  ;  but  nevertheless,  various  subtle 
problems  and  protracted  controversies  have  been 
connected  with  it.  A  brief  accouut  of  the  chief  of 
these  may  be  here  given. 

1.  It  has  been  a  matter  of  no  small  difficulty  with 
mental  philosophers,  to  give  an  exact  rendering  of 
the  state  of  mit:d  so  denominated,  or  to  specify  the 
exact  import,  test,  or  criterion  of  the  act  of  believing. 
It  is  easy  enough  to  comprehend  what  is  meant  by 
an  idea  or  a  notion,  as  when  we  speak  of  having  the 
idea  of  u  rose,  its  shape,  colour,  odour,  &c. ;  but  when 
we  make  the  further  step  of  affirming  our  liolief  in 
the  sweelness  of  the  rose,  it  is  not  easy  to  describe 
the  exact  change  that  has  come  over  the  mind  in  so 
doing.  In  nil  belief,  there  must  be  something  intel- 
lectual, something  thought  of,  or  conceived  by  the 
mind  ;  and  hence  there  has  been  a  dis|msition  to 
recognise  the  believing  function  as  one  of  the  pro- 
perties of  our  inttUirfrnct.  We  believe  that  the  sun 
will  rise  and  the  tides  flow  to-morrow :  here  arc 
undoubtedly  implied  intellectual  conceptions  of  the 
sun,  his  rising,  and  of  to-morrow ;  of  the  sea,  its 
movements,  and  so  on.  But  the  question  comes, 
what  is  the  difference  between  conceptions  believed 
in  as  these  are,  and  conce|>tions  quite  a*  clear  and 
intelligible  thiit  are  not  believed  ♦  as  the  notion  that 
the  fluctuation  of  the  sea  on  the  shores  of  Britain  is 
the  same  as  on  the  shores  of  Italy.  It  is  not  to  the 
purpose  to  say,  that  in  the  one  case  we  have  know- 
ledge and  evidence,  and  not  in  the  other;  for  what 
is  wanted  is  to  define  the  change  that  comes  over 
lis,  when  what  is  a  mere   notion  or  supposition 

E asses  into  a  conviction  ;  when  a  day-dream  or 
ypothesis  comes  to  take  rank  as  truth. 
To  answer  this  inquiry,  we  mu-t  bring  in  a  refer- 
ence to  action  ;  for  although  belief  connects  itself 
with  our  intelligence,  ss  now  mentioned,  it  has  action 
for  its  root  and  ultimate  criterion.  Coming  up  to  the 
edge  of  a  frozen  lake,  and  looking  at  the  thickness 
of  the  ice,  we  believe  that  it  will  bear  to  be  trodden 
on,  and  accordingly  walk  across  it.  The  meaning  or 
purport  of  the  believing  state  here  is,  that  we  do 
not  hesitate  to  trust  our  safety  to  the  fact  believed. 
The  measure  of  our  confidence  is  the  measure  of  our 
readiness  to  act  upon  our  conviction.  If  the  frozen 
lake  lie  between  us  and  our  destination,  we  feel 
elated  by  the  certainty  of  arriving  there,  which  we 
should  not  under  a  weak  or  imperfect  trust  in  the 
goodness  of  the  ice.  Belief,  therefore,  although 
embodied  in  ideas,  or  intellectual  conceptions,  is 
in  reality  a  moral  power,  operating  on  our  con- 
duct, and  affecting  our  happiness  or  misery. 
Belief  in  coming  good  cheers  us  almost  as  much 
as  if  it  were  already  come ;  a  like  strength  of 
conviction  of  approaching  evil  is  to  the  same 
degree  depressing  ;  4  the  devils  believe  and  tremble.' 
These  two  tests — readiness  to  act  according  to 
what  we  believe,  and  influence  on  the  mental  tone 
—effectually  separate  the  state  in  question  from 
mere  notion,  fancies,  or  suppositions,  unaccom- 
panied with  credence.  We  have  firm  confidence  in 
the  food  we  eat  being  able  to  nourish  us ;  we  exert 
ourselves  to  procure  that  food,  and  when  we  feel 
hungry,  and  see  it  before  us,  we  have  the  mental 
elation  arising  from  a  near  and  certain  prospect  of 
relief  and  gratification.  If  there  be  anything  that 
we  work  languidly  to  procure,  and  feel  little  elated 
by  being  near  or  possessing,  our  conviction  is  proved 
to  be  feeble  as  to  the  utility  of  that  thing,  or  as 
to  the  pleasure  we  shall  derive  from  it.  80,  in 
employing  means  to  com  puss  ends,  as  when  we  sow 
that  we  may  reap,  work  that  we  may  obtain  sbund- 
rt  may  be  informed— we  have  a 


certain  confidence  in  the  connection  between  the 
menus  and  the  ends ;  in  other  words,  we  are  ener- 
getically urged  to  use  those  means,  and  having  done 
so,  we  have  the  feeling  as  if  the  ends  were  already 
attained. 

Even  in  cases  the  furthest  removed  in  appearance 
from  any  action  of  ours,  there  is  no  other  criterion. 
We  believe  a  great  many  truths  respecting  the 
world,  In  the  shape  of  general  propositions,  scientific 
statements,  affirmations  on  testimony,  Ac,  which 
are  so  much  beyond  our  own  little  sphere,  that  we 
can  rarely  have  any  occasion  to  Involve  them  in  our 
own  procedure,  or  to  feel  any  hopeful  elation  on 
their  account.  We  likewise  give  credit  to  innumer- 
able events  of  past  history,  although  the  greater 
number  of  them  have  never  any  consequences 
as  regards  ourselves.  Yet,  notwithstanding  such 
remoteness  of  interest,  the  tests  now  mentioned 
must  apply ;  otherwise,  there  is  no  real  conviction 
in  any  one  instance. 

There  is  a  distinction,  first  characterised  by 
Aristotle,  between  potentiality  and  actuality  (pout 
and  <«sr).  which  truly  represents  two  different  states 
of  mind  of  real  occurrence.  Besides  the  actual  doing 
of  a  thing,  we  know  what  it  is  to  be  in  a  state  of 
prtpartdnt**  to  act,  before  the  emergency  has  arisen, 
or  while  it  is  still  at  a  distance  and  uncertain.  The 
thirsty  traveller,  not  knowing  of  a  spring  where  ho 
may  drink,  is  debarred  from  the  oct  that  his  condi- 
tion prompts  him  to,  but  he  is  in  an  attitude  of 
mind  that  we  call  being  ready  for  action  the  moment 
the  opportunity  arrives.  We  all  carry  about  us  a 
number  of  unexecuted  resolutions,  some  of  them 
perhaps  remaining  so  to  the  last,  for  wnnt  of  the 
occasion.  They  are  not,  on  that  account,  to  be  set 
aside  as  having  no  part  in  our  nature;  they  are 
genuine  phases  of  our  activity.  So  it  is  with  many 
things  believed  in  by  us,  without  any  actual  prospect 
of  grounding  actions,  or  staking  our  welfare,  upon 
such  things.  When  we  say  we  believe  that  the 
circumference  of  the  globe  is  S.l.oiio  miles,  if  not 
repeating  an  empty  sound,  or  indulging  nil  idle  con- 
ception, we  give  it  out  that  if  any  occasion  arise 
for  acting  on  this  fact,  we  are  readvtn  do  so.  If  we 
were  about  to  circumnavigate  the  earth,  we  should 
commit  ourselves  to  this  reckoning.  Should  there 
be  any  hesitation  on  the  point  when  the  time  for 
action  "came,  the  professed  belief  would  be  shewn 
to  be  hollow,  no  mntter,  how  often  we  heard  the 
statement,  or  repeated  it,  with  acquiescence.  The 
genuineness  of  conviction  is  notoriously  open  to 
question,  until  an  opportunity  of  proceeding  upon  it 
occurs.  Very  often  we  deceive  ourselves  and  others 
on  the  point — whether  we  are  in  full  potentiality  or 
preparedness  in  some  matter  of  truth  01  falsehood. 
There  is  a  very  large  amount  of  blind  acquiescence 
in,  or  tacit  acceptance  of,  propositions  which  never 
become  the  subject  of  any  real  or  practical  stake. 
These  beliefs  falsely  so  called  confuse  the  line  of 
demarcation  between  mere  intellectual  notions  and 
states  of  credence  or  conviction.  01  this  nature  is 
the  acceptance  given  by  the  mass  of  mankind  to 
the  statements  they  are  accustomed  to  hear  from  the 
better  informed  class  re*|M>cting  the  facts  of  science 
and  the  transactions  of  history.  They  do  not  dis- 
pute those  statements ;  and  yet  they  might  be  little 
disposed  to  commit  their  serious  interests  to  such 
facts.  So  with  regard  to  the  religious  creed  handed 
down  from  parent  to  child.  Some  are  found  believing, 
in  the  full  import  of  the  term  ;  others,  opposing  no 
negative  in  any  way,  yet  never  perform  any  actions, 
or  entertain  cither  hopes  or  fears,  as  a  consequence 
of  their  supposed  acceptance  of  the  religion  of  their 
fathers ;  their  belief,  accordingly,  must  be  set  down 
as  a  nonentity. 

2.  There  U  considerable  interest  attached  to  the 
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inquiry  into  the  tourcet  or  operating  causes  of  this  I 
efficacious  attribute  of  our  active  nature.  What  are 
the  influences  that  determine  us  to  adopt  some 
notions  as  grounds  of  action  and  elements  of  hope  or 
depression,  in  preference  to  others?  The  common 
answer  to  this  question  is  the  possession  of  evidence, 
of  which  two  kinds  are  reckoned  by  some  schools 
— namely,  experience  and  intuition ;  while  others 
recognise  experience  alone,  and  reject  the  intuitive 
as  a  sufficient  foundation  of  belief. 

As  regards  the  actual  sources  of  men's  convictions, 
it  is  undeniable  that  many  things  are  credited  with- 
out any  reference  to  experience.  The  existence  of 
superstitions  is  an  example.  So  the  partialities 
arisiug  out  of  our  likings  to  particular  persons,  and 
the  undue  depreciation  of  the  merits  of  those  whom 
we  dislike  present  instances  equally  removed  from 
the  criterion  of  experience.  It  is  evident,  therefore, 
that  men  do  not  abide  by  that  criterion,  even  grant- 
ing that  they  ought  to  do  so.  Accordingly,  it  is  one 
of  the  tasks  of  the  mental  philosopher,  to  specify  the 
portions  of  our  constitution  that  give  birth  to  false, 
mistaken,  or  unfounded  beliefs ;  and  in  so  doing  he 
indicates,  first,  certain  intuitive  impulses  connected 
with  our  active  nature ;  and  secondly,  our  various 
feelings,  or  emotions.  Whether  tho  intuitive  he  a 
source  of  authentic  beliefs,  may  he  a  matter  of  doubt ; 
there  is  no  doubt  as  to  its  being  a  genuine  source  of 
real  convictions.  We  have  a  decided  tendency  from 
the  first  to  believe  that  the  present  state  of  things 
will  continue,  and  that  the  absent  resembles  the 
present.  He  that  has  always  seen  water  liquid, 
cannot  at  first  be  convinced  that  it  is  ever  or 
anywhere  solid.  We  have  always  a  great  difficulty 
in  surmounting  the  primitive  impulse  to  consider 
other  men's  minds  as  exactly  like  our  own.  It  is 
the  tendency  of  the  uncultured  human  being  to  over- 
generalise  ;  and  experience  comes  as  a  corrective, 
often  very  painful  to  submit  to.  Then,  again,  as 
regards  the  emotions,  it  is  found  that  every  one  of 
thene,  if  at  all  strong,  is  liable  to  blind  us  to  the 
realities  of  the  world.  Fear  is  a  notable  example. 
Under  a  fright,  a  man  will  believe  in  the  approach 
of  the  direst  calamities.  Superstition  is,  for  the  most 
part,  the  offspring  of  men's  fears.  The  effect  of  a 
strong  emotion  is  to  exclude  from  the  mind  everv 
fact  or  consideration  except  those  in  keeping  with 
itself.  Intense  vanity  so  lords  it  over  the  current  of 
the  thoughts  and  the  course  of  the  observations,  as  to 
present  to  one's  mind  only  the  very  best  side  of  the 
character.  A  fit  of  self-abasement  and  remorse  will 
work  the  contrary  effect 

It  is  plain  enough,  therefore,  that  wc  are  very 
often  in  the  wrong,  by  trusting  to  our  intuitive 
tendencies,  and  as  often  so  under  our  emotions ; 
while  we  are  as  ready  to  act,  and  to  derive  comfort 
or  the  opposite,  under  false  beliefs,  as  under  the  very 
soundest  tlmt  we  can  ever  arrive  at.  The  practice 
of  life  |K>ints  to  trptrienet  as  the  check  to  wrong 
believing.  If  wc  find  on  trial  that  another  man's 
feelings  differ  very  much  from  ours  in  the  same 
circumstances,  we  stand  corrected,  and  are  perhaps 
wiser  in  future.  So,  in  science,  experiment  is  the  ulti- 
mate canon  of  truth.  There  prevail,  notwithstanding, 
in  one  school  of  philosophy,  comprising  the  majority 
of  metaphysical  philosophers  both  in  this  country 
and  in  Germany  and  France,  the  opinion  that  expe- 
rience is  not  the  only  source  even  of  tonud  or  true 
beliefs.  There  are  those  who  contend  for  an  <1  priori 
origin  of  scientific  first  principles ;  such,  for  example, 
as  the  axioms  of  mathematics.  '  Things  that  are 
equal  to  the  same  thing  are  equal  to  one  another,' 
is' one  of  tho  class  about  which  this  dispute  reigns. 
There  is  al.*o  a  doctrine  current  that  the  law  of 
causation  has  an  authority  derived  from  Intuition. 
Another  class  of  bclicfa  reiatcs  to  matters  altogether 


beyond  experience ;  such  is  the  metaphysical  doc- 
trine of  the  infinite.  These  various  convictions — d 
priori,  as  they  aro  called,  being  grounded  solely 
in  the  internal  impulses  of  the  human  mind — arc  nil 
open  to  one  common  remark.  It  must  be  conceded 
that  some  intuitive  beliefs  are  unsound,  seeing  that 
we  arc  obliged  to  reject  a  greater  or  less  number 
because  of  their  being  flatly  contradicted  by  our 
experience.  But  if  any  have  to  be  rejected  in  this 
way,  why  may  not  all  be;  and  what  criterion,  apart 
from  experience,  can  be  set  up  for  discriminating 
those  that  we  are  to  retain?  Han  undoubtedly  has 
boundless  longings  ;  and  the  doctrine  of  the  infinite 
corresponds  in  a  manner  to  these.  Rut  in  actual 
life  we  find  very  few  of  our  desire*  fully  gmtified, 
not  even  those  most  honourable  to  the  human  mind, 
such  as  curiosity,  the  passion  for  sell-improvement, 
and  the  desire  of  doing  good.  How,  then,  are  we 
to  ascertain  which  of  the  longings  carries  with  it  its 
own  necessary  fulfilment?  Moreover,  the  intuitive 
tendencies  are  exceedingly  various  in  men  ;  and  all 
cannot  be  equally  true. 

Testimony,  which  is  properly  reckoned  one  of  tho 
sources  of  belief,  is,  in  its  operation,  partly  founded 
on  an  intuitive  tendency,  and  partly  on  experience. 
We  at  first  believe  whatever  wc  arc  told ;  the 
primitive  phase  of  our  nature  is  credulity ;  the  expe- 
rience that  we  soon  attain  to  of  untrue  statements 
puts  us  on  our  guard,  and  we  learn  to  receive  testi- 
mony under  some  circumstances,  and  from  some 
persons,  and  not  in  all  cases  indiscriminately. 

8.  RcMpontibilityfor  JSetUf. — A  lengt  lienrd  contro- 
versy arose  some  time  ago,  on  the  saying  of  Lord 
Brougham,  that  '  man  is  no  longer  accountable  to 
man  for  his  belief,  over  which  he  has  himself  no  con- 
trol' Reduced  to  precise  terms,  the  meaning  of  this 
assertion  is:  a  man's  belief  being  involuntary,  he 
is  not  punishable  for  it.  The  question  therefore 
arises,  how  Jar  is  belief  a  voluntary  function?  for 
it  is  known  that  the  will  does  to  some  extent 
influence  it. 

What  a  man  shall  see  when  he  opens  his  eyes  is 
not  in  his  own  power;  but  the  opening  of  the  eyes 
is  a  voluntary  act.  So,  after  listening  to  a  train  of 
arguments  on  a  certain  dispute,  we  might  be  irre- 
sistibly inclined  to  one  side;  but,  supposing  us  to 
live  in  a  country  where  the  adhesion  to  that  side  is 
criminal,  and  punished  severely,  we  should  very 
likely  be  deterred  from  hearing  or  reading  anything 
in  its  favour.  To  this  extent,  the  adoption  of  a 
belief  is  voluntary.  The  application  of  strong 
motives  of  the  nature  of  reward  or  punishment  is 
sufficient  to  cause  one  creed  to  prevail  rather  than 
another,  as  we  see  in  those  countries  and  in  those 
ages  where  there  has  been  no  toleration  of  dissent 
from  the  established  religion.  The  mass  of  the 
people  have  been  in  this  way  so  fenced  in  from 
knowing  any  other  opinions,  that  they  have 
become  conscientiously  attached  to  the  creed  of 
their  education. 

When  the  question  is  asked,  therefore,  whether 
punishment  cau  control  men's  beliefs,  and  not 
their  professions  merely,  all  history  answers  in 
the  affirmative,  as  regards  religious'  and  political 
creeds,  on  which  the  majority  of  mankind,  being 
insufficient  judges  of  themselves,  aro  led  by  tradi- 
tion and  by  education.  But  in  matters  of  daily 
practice,  where  the  simplest  can  judge  as  well  as  the 
wisest,  the  case  is  altered.  No  severity  of  threat 
could  bring  a  man  into  the  state  of  believing  that 
his  night's  rest  was  hurtful  to  him ;  he  might  be 
overawed  into  saying  that  it  was  so,  but  he  would 
never  act  out  his  forced  affirmation,  and  therefore 
he  would  shew  that  he  did  not  believe  it. 

If  the  sentence  of  Lord  Brougham  is  held  to  imply 
that  all  belief*  are  beyond  the  power  of  external 
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that  reward*  and  punish- 
nwiln  can  go  no  further  than  making  outward  con- 
formity, we  must  pronounce  it  erroneous.  For 
granting  that  motives  canuot  have  a  direct  efficacy 
on  the  state  of  a  man's  conviction* — which  cannot 
be  conceded  in  all  cases — yet  the  indirect  influence 
is  so  great  as  to  produce  the  unanimity  of  whole 
nations  for  centuries  in  some  one  creed.  But  if  it  is 
only  meant,  that  such  indirect  means  ought  not  to 
be  applied  to  sway  men's  convictions,  this  is  merely 
a  way  of  affirming  the  right  of  free  thought  and 
inquiry  to  all  mankind,  and  the  iniquity  of  employ- 
ing force  on  such  a  matter. — On  the  subject  of 
Belief  generally,  see  Bain  on  the  Emotions  and  the 
Will. 

BELISA'RR'3  (in  Slavonic,  Btli  har,  4  White 
Prince').  This  heroic  and  loyal  soldier,  to  whom 
the  Emperor  Justinian  was  principally  indebted 
for  the  glory  of  his  reign,  was  born  at  Germs  nia, 
in  Illvria,  about  505  a.  n.  lie  first  assumed  a 
conspicuous  position  when  he  was  appointed  to 
the  command  of  the  eastern  army  of  the  empire, 


stationed  on  the  confines  of  Persia,  where,  in  630  a. n, 
he  gained  a  victory  over  a  Persian  army  nearly  twice 
as  large  as  his  own.  The  historian  Procopius  was  at 
this  time  secretary  to  Bcliaarius.  In  the  following 
year,  when  the  Persians  had  penetrated  into  Syria, 
intending  to  attack  Antioch,  B.  being  compelled 
by  the  impatience  of  his  troops  to  offer  battle  at 
t'allinicum,  »  town  at  the  junction  of  the  rivers 
Bilccha  and  Euphrates,  was  defeated,  and  in  con- 
sequence recalled.  This  petulant  injustice,  however, 
did  not  weaken  that  principle  of  duty  which  ever 
controlled  and  inspired  the  great  soldier.  He  still 
remained  the  firm  supporter  of  his  sovereign.  In 
Constantinople,  the  strife  of  the  two  parties,  styled 
respectively  '  the  green  *  and  *  the  blue,'  had  endan- 
gered the  authority  and  even  the  life  of  Justinian ; 
already  a  new  emperor,  Hypatius,  had  been  elected, 
when  B.  at  the  head  of  the  life-guards,  attacked 
and  slew,  in  the  race-course,  SO.OOii  of  the  green  or 
anti-loyalist  Party,  and  thus  restored  tranquillity. 
Previous  to  this,  he  had  married  a  wealthy  but  pro- 
fligate lady,  Antonina,  whom  he  loved  with  the  same 
blind  uxoriousness  that  Marcus  Aurelius  exhibited 
towards  Faustina.  The  only  points  in  his  history 
which  are  not  edifying,  arc  those  in  which  he  yielded 
to  her  noxious  solicitations.  The  military  career  of 
B.  may  be  divided  into  two  great  epochs :  the  war 
against  the  Vandals  in  Africa,  and  the  war  against 
the  Goths  in  Italy,  which  again  subdivides  itself 
Into  two  campaigns,  with  an  interval  of  four  years 
between  them.  The  first  of  these  epochs  was  com- 
menced by  Ju*tiniau  sending  B.,  in  533  a.  n.,  with 
an  army  of  15.000  men  into  Africa,  in  order  to 
recover  the  provinces  there  hold  by  the  Vandal 
king,  Gclimer.  After  achieving  two  victories,  B. 
made  the  king  a  prisoner,  seized  his  treasures,  and 
after  conquering  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic 
Isles,  he  brought  him  to  Constantinople,  where  he 
appeared  in  a  triumphal  procession  of  the  con- 
queror— the  first  that  a  subject  had  enjoyed  since 
the  days  of  Tiberius.  The  African  Vandals  never 
recovered  from  this  overthrow.  Medals  were  struck 
in  B.'s  honour ;  and  on  the  1st  January  535,  he  was 
invested  with  the  dignity  of  '  consul,'  and  granted 
a  second  triumph,  according  to  the  old  republican 
style.  The  second  war  was  occasioned  by  the 
divisions  existing  in  the  royal  family  of  the  Ostro- 
goths, which  iuduoed  Justinian  to  attempt  to  wrest 
Italy  from  the  hands  of  the  barbarians.  In  536, 
B.  conquered  Sicily :  and  in  the  autumn  of  536,  he 
crossed  over  to  Lower  Italy,  where  all  the  cities 
submitted  to  him  except  Naples,  which  he  carried 
by  storm.  On  the  10th  of  December,  he  entered 
Rome,  having  made  an  amicable  arrangement  with 


the  inhabitants.  As  lie  found  his  forces  not  strong 
enough  to  contend  with  the  Goths  in  open  field,  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  enclosed  and  besieged  in 
Rome :  after  the  defence  had  lasted  a  year,  the 
Goths  raised  the  siege.  In  538,  Narses  had  been 
sent  with  a  reinforcement  for  the  army  in  Italy; 
but  some  misunderstanding  occurring  between  the 
two  generals,  they  were  prevented  from  relieving 
Milan,  which  in  689  was  carried  and  devastated 
by  Bratas,  nephew  of  the  Gothic  king,  Vitiges. 
Consequently,  Narsca  was  recalled  from  Italy; 
and  B.,  now  placed  at  the  head  of  both  armies, 
refused  to  assent  to  the  treaty  proposed  to  King 
Vitiges  by  Justinian's  ambassadors.  Vitiges  had 
persuaded  the  Persian  king,  Chosroes,  to  invade  the 
eastern  Roman  territory.  B.  now  drove  the  Goths 
back  to  Ravenna,  which  he  captured  in  540,  along 
with  Vitiges  himself.  But  before  he  could  complete 
his  conquest  of  the  Goths,  he  was  recalled  by 
Justinian  to  Constantinople,  where  he  soon  appeared, 
bringing  with  him  the  king  Vitiges,  several  Gothk; 
chieftains,  and  the  royal  treasures.  In  541—542,  he 
was  engaged  in  a  campaign  against  the  Persians, 
who  had  captured  Antioch ;  but  was  again  recalled, 
on  account  of  slanderous  representations  made  to 
the  emperor,  and  the  enterprise  necessarily  proved 
indecisive.  11  is  second  great  struggle  with  the 
Ostrogoths  now  begins.  In  644,  the  barbarians, 
tinder  Totila,  again  invaded  and  reconquered  Ituly. 
B.  was  sent  against  them,  but  with  an  insufficient 
army.  He,  however,  maintained  his  ground  for 
five  years,  harassing  the  enemy  by  his  skilful 
movements,  and  even  succeeded  so  far  as  to  regain 
possession  of  Rome.  But,  in  spite  of  his  rejteated 
entreaties,  no  reinforcements  were  sent  to  him  ;  aud 
in  September  548,  he  gave  up  the  command,  his  rival, 
Names,  being  appointed  in  his  place.  After  ten  years 
of  retirement,  B.  once  more  came  forward  at  the 
head  of  an  army  hastily  collected,  and  overthrew 
the  Bulgarians,  who  had  threatened  Constantinople. 
Here  this  faithful  servant,  who  at  Ravenna  had,  in 
a  spirit  of  noble  loyalty  unknown  to  the  warriors  in 
those  selfish  and  ambitious  times,  refused  the  crown 
of  Italy  offered  to  him  by  the  Goths,  was  at  length 
accused  of  a  conspiracy  against  Justiuian,  and  im- 
prisoned, December  663  ;  but  according  to  Malala 
and  Theophanes,  Justinian  became  convinced  of 
B.'s  innocence,  and  restored  him,  after  six  months, 
to  all  his  honours.    He  died  March  6fi4. 

The  biography  of  B.  has  been  treated  with 
great  licence  by  writers  of  fiction,  especially  by 
Marmontel,  who  has  represented  the  hero  as  cruelly 
deprived  of  sight,  and  reduced  to  beg  for  his  bread 
in  the  streets  of  Constantinople.  Tzetzcs,  a  writer 
of  tho  12th  c,  states  that,  during  his  half-year's 
imprisonment,  B.  suspended  a  bag  from  the  window 
of  his  cell,  and  exclaimed  to  those  who  passed  by  : 
•Give  an  obolus  to  B.,  who  rose  by  merit,  and 
was  cast  down  by  envy  ! '  but  no  writer  contem- 
porary with  B.  mentions  this  circumstance.  Lord 
Mahon,  in  his  Life  of  BtlUariu*  (I-ond.  1  Hi\>),  endea- 
vours, but  without  succcs,  to  confirm  the  tradition, 
or  rather  the  fiction,  of  B.  beintr  deprived  of  sight 
and  reduced  to  mendicancy.  This  fiction  supplies 
the  subject  of  a  fine  picture  by  tho  French  painter, 
Gerard. 

In  figure,  B.  waa  tall  and  majestic  ;  in  disposition, 
humane  and  generous,  pure  in  his  morals,  temperate 
in  his  habits,  a  valiant  soldier,  a  skilful  general,  and 
above  all,  possessed  by  a  sublime  spirit  of  loyalty  to 
his  sovereign. 

BELI'ZE.    See  Balik. 

BELL.  Bella  are  usually  formed  of  a  composition 
I  of  copper  and  tin,  called  bell-metal.  When  the  proper 
j  projwrtions  of  the  two  metals  are  fused  together, 
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the  conqsiund  is  j*>ured  into  a  mould.  Authoring 
differ  as  to  t lie  best  proportions  of  the  copper 
Bhd  tin.  Some  give  fco  parts  of  copper  to  -Jo  of 
tin,  or  4  to  1  ;  others  state  the  proportions  as 
being  .'!  to  1.  In  the  reign  uf  Henry  III.,  of 
Engianri.il  would  seem  to  have  been  'J  to  1;  and 
the  email  bronze  bells  discovered  bv  Mr.  I.avard 
in  the  palace  of  Ninirond.  are  found  to  contain  lo 
of  copper  to  1  of  tin.  Hand  bells  arc  often  made  of 
brass,  antimony  alloyed  with  tin,  Gemma  silver, 


Queen  Mary's  silver-gilt  Hand  bell. 

real  silver,  and  gold.  The  notion  that  in  old 
times  silver  was  mixed  with  bell-metal  to  sweeten 
the  tone,  is  a  mistake.  Silver,  in  any  quantity, 
would  injure  the  tone.  The  quality  of  a  bell 
depend*  not  only  on  the  composition  of  the  metal 
it  is  m:ide  of,  but  very  much  also  on  its  shape, 
nnd  on  the  proportions  between  its  height,  width, 
tttld  thickness;  lor  which  the  hell-founder  has 
rules  derived  from  cxiiciienec,  nnd  confirmed  by 
science.  The  pilch  of  a  hell  is  higher  the  smaller 
it  is.  For  a  peal  of  four  hells  to  give  the  pure 
chord  of  pound  tone  (key-note),  third,  fifth,  nnd 
octave,  the  diameters  require  to  be  fts  I}n,  24,  'Jo,  li, 
and  the  weights  as  No,  .(),  -Jl,  1<>.  A  less  quan- 
tity of  metal  than  is  due  to  the  calibre  of  the  hell 
though  giving;  the  same  note,  produce*  a  meagre 
harsh  sound  ;  ami  the  real  or  fancied  superiority  in 
dignity  of  tone  of  some  old  hells,  is  ascribed  to  a 
greater  wcieht  of  lm  tal  having  been  allowed  lor  the 
game  note  than  modern  economy  would  dictate. 
Bells  have  been  east  of  steel,  some  of  which  have 
had  a  tone  marly  equal  in  fineness  to  that  of 
the  bi'St  hell-met  d  but  deficient  in  length,  having 
less  vibration.  Some  have  also  been  cast  of  glass, 
■with  a  considerable  thickness  of  the  material;  and 
these  give  an  extremely  fine  sound,  but  arc  too 
brittle  to  stand  the  continued  use  of  a  clapper. 

From  a    remote  antiquity,  cymbals   and  hand- 
bells wete  u*cd  in  religious  ceremonies.      In  Egypt, 
it  i.S  Certain  that  the  feast  of  Osiris  was  announced  i 
by  ringing  bells  ;   Aaron,  and  other  Jewish    high  j 
priests,    wore   golden  belU  attached   to   their  vest- 
inents;  and  in  Athens,  the  priests  of  Cybele  used  ; 


Benedict,  Abbot  of  Wearmouth,  brought  one  from 
Italy  for  his  church  about  660.  Pope  Sahinian  (buO) 
ordained  thai  every  hour  should  be  announced  by 
(sound  of  bell,  that  the  people  might  be  warned  of  the 
approach  of  the  h'>r<r  c>ixoni',r,  or  horn's  of  devotion. 
Hells  came  into  use  in  the  East  in  the  nth  c  ,  and  in 
Switzerland  and  Germany  in  the  11th.  Most  of 
the  bells  first  used  in  Western  Christendom  seem 
to  have  been  hand-hells.  Several  examples,  somo 
of  them,  it  is  believed,  as:  old  us  the  I'.th  c,  are  Still 
preserved  in  Ireland,  Scotland,  ami  Wales.  They 
aw  made  of  thin  plates  of  hammered  iron,  hi  nt  into 
a  four-sided  form,  fastened  with  rivets,  nnd  hrajed 
or  hrou/cri.  Perhaps  the  most  rcu.jtkablc  is  that 
which  is  said  to  have  belonged  to  St.  Patrick,  called 
the  Vl<  q-an-*<idh„eht<i  I'hntrior,  or  '  The  bell  of 
Patrick'*  Will.'  It  is  C  inches  high,  '.,  inches 
broad,  and  4  inches  deep,  und  is  kept  in  a  case  or 
shrine  of  bras?,  enriched  with  gem-  and  with  gold 
and  silver  filigree,  and  made  (as  mi  iusciiption  in 
Irish  shew s)  between  the  years  lo'.'l  ami  H  Tho 
bell  Itself  is  belii'ved  to  be  mentioned  in  the  AututU 
of  Ulster  as  early  as  the  year  '>'>!.  Engraving*,  lis 
well  of  the  bell  us  of  its  shrine,  with  u  history  of 
both,  by  the  Hev.  Dr.  Reeves  of  Lusk,  were  published 
at  Belfast  (where  the  relic  is  pic-encd)  in  1  sSO. 

Some  of*  the  Scotch  bells,  of  the  s.i       primitive  type, 

are  figured  and  described  in  the  iV,^U-„(,d  („t„- 
ItMfVi'  i\f  the  Arrkrftltyieul  J/ii-n'nn  ,rt  /;>l,i,/,nr</h  in 
Is.Mi  (Kditi.  \*:>K.<).  The  fonf-sid.  d  beil  nt  'St  datl.  an 
Irish  missionary,  who  died  about  n-Hi,  is  still  shewn 


bells 


their  rites.    The  Greeks  employed  them 


(W'f)  in  camps  and  garrison;  and  the  Kom 
announced  tlm  hour  of  bathing  and  of  business  by 
the  ti»/ii»i,il),<!uiii.  The  introduction  of  bells  into 
Christian  churches  is  usually  ascribed  to  Paulinus, 
Bishop  of  N'oU  in  Campania  (4tst  a.  p.);  but  there 
is  no  evidence  of  their  existence  for  a  century  later. 
That  they  were  tit-t  made  in  Cnmpiiuin,  is  inferred 
from  the  name  given  to  them — etimptiiur ;  hem  e 
tatrifxiHtlr,  the  bell-tower.  Their  use  in  churches 
and  monasteries  soon  spread  through  Christendom. 
They  were  introduced  into  Frame  about  !>:,«;  and 
10 


St,  Niniun's  Bell,  us  figured  in  the  above  work. 

in  the  monastery  of  the  ritv  which  bear*  hi-1  manic  it 
Switzerland.  Church-hell*  were  suspended  either  in 
the  steeples  or  church-tower*,  or  in  special  bell- 
towers.  They  were  long  of  compaiatively  small 
niiec  :  the  bell  which  a  l.ing  presented  to  the  church 
of  Orleans  in  the  llth  c,  and  which  was  remark- 
able  in  its  age,  weighed  only  .'nO'i  pound-.  In  the 
Kith  C,  much  larger  bells    liegun  to    be  c.l-t.  but 

il  was  not  until  the  I  '.ih  c.  that  tin  v  reached 
really  considerable  dimensions.  The  bel:  '  Jacijticline  ' 
of  Pari-,  cast  in  l'too,  weighed  I.'j/hhi  pounds; 
another  Pnris  bell,  east  in  1172,  weighed  ■_'.'*,'>"<>;  tho 
famous  bell  of  Kom  n,  cast  in  l-aol.  iveiglu  d  : i» i . 4V 
pounds.  The  largest  bell  in  the  world  is  liio  Great 
Bell  or  Monarch  of  Mo*eow,  above  j]  fret  in  heiuhl 
and  diameter,  and  weighing  1  «J.i  tons.  It  was  cast 
in  17:!l,  bet  fell  down  during  a  lite  in  17:'T,  was 
injured,  and  remained  sunk  in  the  eaith  till  lMi7, 
when  it  wa.s  rui-eri,  and  now  forms  the  dome  of  a 
chapel  made  bv  excavating  the  space  below  it. 
Another  Moscow  bell,  cast  in  1*1'.',  neighs  so  tons. 
The  Great  Bell  ut  Pekin,  U  feet  high,  with  a  diame- 
ter of  ly  feel,  weighs  .Vljf  tons;  those  uf  Olmutz, 
Bouen,  and  Vienna,  nearly  H  ton-;  that  first  ca*t 
for  the  New  Palace  ul  Wcsimiu-Ui  (buL  clacked), 
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14  ton* ;  that  of  the  Roinau  Catholic  cathedral 
at  Montreal  (cast  184?)  13,  tons;  'Great  Peter,' 


placed  in  York  Minster  181.5,  10f  tons;  'Great 
Tom 'at  Lincoln,  64,  tons;  Great  Hell  of  St  PaulV, 
6T'¥  tons. — See  an  interesting  article  on  Belli  in 
tbe  Quarter  hi  Keiiev  for  September  1854. 

From  old  ussge,  bells  are  intimately  connected 
with  the  service*  of  the  Christian  church— so  much 
bo,  that  apparently  from  a  spirit  of  opposition,  the 
Mohammedans  reject  the  use  of  bells,  and  substitute 
for  them  the  cry  of  the  Iruaum  from  the  top  of  the 
mosques.  Associated  in  various  ways  with  tho 
ancient  ritual  of  tbe  church,  hells  acquired  a  kind  of 
sacred  character.  They  were  founded  with  religious 
ceremonies  (wo  Schiller's  ode),  and  consecrated  by 
a  complete  baptismal  service ;  received  names,  had 
sponsor*,  were  sprinkled  with  water,  anointed,  and 
finally  covered  with  the  white  garment  or  chrisom, 
like  infant*.  This  usage  is  as  old  as  the  time  of 
Alcuin,  and  is  still  practised  in  Komnn  Catholic 
countries.  Bells  had  mostly  pious  inscriptions,  often 
indicative  of  the  wide-spread  belief  in  the  mysterious 
virtue  of  their  sound.  They  were  believed  to 
disperse  storms  and  pestilence,  drive  away  enemies, 
extinguish  tire,  Ac.  A  common  inscription  in  the 
middle  ages  was: 

Fnnero  plsngo,  fulgura  frsngo,  Ssbbata  pango, 
Exeito  lento*,  disaipo  ventos,  pacu  cruentos. 

Among  the  superstitious  usages  recorded  to  have 
taken  place  iu  old  St  Paul's  Church  in  London, 
whs  the  'ringinge  the  hallowed  belle  in  great 
tcmpestes  or  ligbtninges'  (Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
quiti't,  vol.  ii.).  From  this  superstition  possibly 
sprang  the  later  notion,  that  when  tho  great 
b»ll  of  St  Pauls  tolled  (which  it  does  only  on  the 
death  of  a  member  of  the  royal  family,  or  a  distin- 
guished personage  in  the  city)  it  turned  all  the 
beer  sour  in  the  neighbourhood — a  fancy  facetiously 
referred  to  by  Washington  Irving  in  the  Sketch- 
Look.  It  would  seem  that  the  strange  notion  that 
bells  are  efficacious  in  dispelling  storms,  is  by  no 
means  extinct.  In  1852,  the  Bishop  of  Malta 
ordered  the  church-bells  to  be  rung  for  an  hour  to 
allay  a  gale. 

Church-bells  were  at  one  time  tolled  for  those 
passing  out  of  the  world.  It  was  a  prevailing 
Bupcrstition  that  bells  had  the  power  to  terrify  evil 
spirits,  no  less  than  to  dispel  storms;  and  the 
custom  of  ringing  what  was  called  the  paMiitq-bell, 
'grew  [we  quote  the  writer  in  the  Quarterly  Jteinew 
above  referred  toj  out  of  the  belief  that  devils 
troubled  tbe  expiring  patient,  and  lay  in  wait  to 
afflict  the  soul  tho  moment  when  it  escaped  from 


the  body.'  ....  The  tolling  of  the  passing-bell  was 
retained  at  the  Reformation ;  and  the  people  were 
instructed  thut  its  use  was  to  admonish  the  living, 
and  excite  them  to  pray  Tor  the  dying.'  But  'by 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  the  passing-bell,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  had  almost  ccused  to 
be  heard.  The  tolling,  indeed,  continued  in  the 
old  fashion ;  but  it  took  pluce  after  the  death,  instead 
of  before.'  The  practice  of  slowly  and  soletnuly 
lolling  church-liells  at  deaths,  or  while  funerals 
are  being  conducted,  is  still  a  usage  in  various 
parts  of  the  country,  more  particularly  as  a  mark 
of  respect  for  the  deceased.  There  is  another  use 
of  the  bell  in  religion,  called  the  /Minion  or  mt  bell, 
abolished  among  l'rotestants.  The  pardon-bell  was 
tolled  before  and  after  divine  service,  tor  some  time 
prior  to  the  Reformation,  to  call  the  worshippers 
to  a  preparatory  prayer  to  the  Virgin  Mary  beloro 
engaging  iu  the  solemnity,  and  an  involution  for 
pardon  at  its  close.  Bishop  Burnet  has  recorded 
the  order  of  a  bishop  of  Sarum,  iu  loUH,  concerning 
the  discontinuance  of  the  custom.  It  runs  thus: 
'That  the  bell  called  the  pardon  or  ave  bell,  which 
of  longe  tymc  bathe  been  used  to  be  tolled  three 
lymes  after  and  before  divine  service,  be  not  here- 
after in  any  part  of  my  diocesse  any  more  tollvd.' 

The  ringing  of  the  eurjiw-l,ell,  supposed  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  by  William  the  Con- 
queror, was  a  custom  of  a  civil  or  political  nature, 
aud  only  strictly  observed  till  the  end  of  the  reign 
of  William  Hutu*.  Its  object  was  to  warn  the  public 
to  extinguish  their  fires  and  lights  at  eight  o'clock 
iu  the  evening.  The  eight  o'clock  ringing  is  still 
continued  in  many  parts  of  England  and  Scotland. 

As  the  liberty  of  public  worship  iu  places  of 
meetiug  by  themselves  was  yielded  to  dissenters, 
by  the  various  governments  of  Europe,  only  with 
reluctance,  the  use  of  bells  in  chapel*  as  a  summons 
to  divine  service  is  not  allowed  except  in  the  more 
enlightened  couutries.  Speaking  on  this  subject  as 
referriug  to  England,  Lord  Chief-justice  Jems,  in 
giving  judgment  on  a  case  tried  ut  the  Croydon 
assizes  iu  1851,  says:  'With  regard  to  the  right  of 
using  bells  in  places  of  worship  at  all,  by  the  com- 
mon law,  churches  of  every  denomination  have  a  full 
right  to  use  bells,  aud  it  is  a  vulgar  error  to  supposo 
that  there  is  any  distinction  at  the  present  time  in 
this  respect.'  Throughout  England  and  Scotland, 
however,  comparatively  few  dissenting  places  of 
worship  possess  bells — still  fewer  have  steeples.  In 
towns  and  villages,  the  places  of  worship  connected 
with  the  established  church  are  commonly  distin- 
guished by  some  kind  of  belfry  or  bell-cote  with 
bells.  The  ringing  of  these  for  divine  service  on 
Sundays,  and  on  other  occasions,  forms  the  theme 
of  many  poetical  allusions.  Tbe  lines  of  Cowpef 
will  occur  to  recollection : 

How  soft  tho  music  of  those  village  bells, 
Falling  at  interval,  upon  tbe  ear, 
In  cadence  sweet '.  now  dying  all  away, 
Now  pealing  loud  again,  and  louder  still, 
Clear  and  sonorous  as  the  gale  comes  ou. 

On  all  that  belongs  to  the  playing  of  bells  in 
belfries,  the  inventive  genius  of  the  Netherlands 
long  since  arrived  at  proficiency.  In  some  of 
the  church-towers  of  that  country,  the  striking, 
chiming,  and  playing  of  bells  is  incessant;  the 
tinkling  called  chimes  usually  accompanies  tbe 
striking  of  the  hours,  half-hours,  aud  quarters; 
while  the  playing  of  tunes  comes  in  as  a  special 
divertisement.  Iu  some  instances,  these  tune- 
playing  bells  are  sounded  by  means  of  a  cylinder, 
on  tbe  principle  of  a  barrel-organ;  but  in  others, 
they  are  played  with  keys  by  a  musician.  The 
French  apply  the  term  carillon*  to  the  tunes  played. 
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on  bells;  bat  in  England,  it  ia  more  usual  to 
give  the  term  carillons  to  the  suites  of  bells  which 
yield  this  kind  of  music.  In  this  last,  sense,  the 
tower  of  Le*  Ilallt*,  a  large  building  at  Kruges, 
U  allowed  to  contain  the  finest  carillons  in  Europe. 
There  is  a  set  of  music  bells  of  this  kind  in  the 
steeple  of  St  Giles's  Church,  Edinburgh.  On  these, 
tunes  ore  played  for  an  hour  daily  at  certain  seasons 
by  a  musician,  who  lias  a  small  salary  from  the 
civic  corporation. 

Many  of  the  cburch-towera  in  London  are  pro- 
Tided  with  peals  of  bells,  the  ringing  of  which 
Is  a  well-known  practice.  Eight  bells,  which  form 
an  octave  or  diatonic  scale,  make  the  most  perfect 
peal.  The  variety  of  change*  or  permutations  of  order 
that  can  be  rung  on  a  peal,  increases  enormously 
with  the  number  of  bells:  3  bells  allow  6  changes; 
4  bells,  24;  12  bells  give  as  many  as  479,01)1, 600 
changes.  The  ringing  of  peals  diners  entirely  from 
tolling— a  distinction  not  sufficiently  recognised  in 
those  places  where  an  ordinary  ringing  of  bolls  is 
made  to  suffice  alike  for  solemn  anil  festive  occa- 
sions. The  merry  peal  almost  amounts  to  an  English 
national  institution.  It  consists  in  ringing  the  peal  , 
in  moderately  quick  time,  and  in  a  certain  order,  | 
without  interruption,  for  the  space  of  an  hour.  • 
Merry  peals  are  rang  at  marriages  (if  ordered),  and  j 
at  Other  festive  events,  the  ringers  being  properly  j 
paid,  according  to  use  and  wont.  The  English  appear 
to  be  fond  of  these  jieals,  and  the  associations  which 
they  call  up.  They  actually  make  bequests  to 
endow  |>criodical  peals  in  their  parish  church-towers; 
leaving,  for  example,  so  much  money  to  ring  a  merry 
peal  for  an  hour  on  a  certain  evening  of  the  week,  or 
to  commemorate  victories,  or  some  other  subjects  of 
national  rejoicing,  in  all  time  coming.  One  of  the 
most  celebrated  peals  of  bells  in  London  is  that  of 
St  Mary-Lc-Bow,  Chcapside,  which  form  the  basis  of 
a  proverbial  expression  meant  to  mark  emphatically 
a  London  nativity—'  Born  within  the  sound  of 
Bow-bells.'  Brand  speaks  of  a  substantial  endow- 
ment by  a  citizen  for  the  ringing  of  Bow-bells  early 
every  rooming  to  wake  up  the  London  Apprentices. 
The  ringing  of  bells  in  token  of  merriment  is  an  old 
in  England,  as  we  leant  from  Shakspcare : 


woods,  or 


Get  thee  gone,  and  dig  my  grave  thyself, 
And  bid  the  mcrrv  bell*  ring  to  thv  ear. 
That  thou  art  crowned,  not  that  I  ai 


Sometimes,  in  compliment  to  a  newly  opened 
church,  efforts  are  made  to  furnish  its  belfry  with 
the  proper  number  of  bells,  and  to  endow  it  at 
once  for  a  weekly  merry  peal.  It  is  common  for 
some  of  the  humbler  class  of  parishioners  to  form 
a  company  of  bell-ringers,  acting  under  the  authority 
of  the  church-wardens.  Some  endowments  for  peals 
embrace  a  supper,  as  well  as  a  money-payment  to 
the  ringers ;  and  of  course,  in  such  circumstances, 
there  is  little  risk  of  the  merry  peal  falling  into 
desuetude.  The  consequence  is,  that  what  with 
marriages,  and  other  festive  celebrations,  and  as  a 
result  of  endowments,  merry  peals  are  almost  con- 
stantly going  ou  somewhere  in  the  metropolis — a 
fine  proof,  il  may  be  said,  of  the  naturally  cheerful 
and  generous  temperament  of  the  English,  and  of 
their  respect  for  old  customs.  In  Lancashire,  the 
art  of  playing  on  bells  is  cultivated  with  much 
enthusiasm  and  success.  The  bells  are  small,  and 
arranged  on  a  movable  stand;  they  are  struck  by 
a  small  instrument  which  is  held  in  each  hand  of 
the  performer,  and  produce  a  sweet  tinkling  kind 
of  music. 

The  custom  of  hanging  bells  on  the  necks  of 
Worses,  cows,  and  other  animals,  was  In  use  by  the 
Romans,  and  survives  till  our  own  day.    Hung  on 


in  the  dark;  and  hung  on  cows,  goats,  or 
these  animals  can  be  easily  found  in  the 
on  the  mountains.    The  charming  poetical 
of  Gray — 

And  drowsy  tinkling*  lull  the  distant  folds- 
will  be  called  to  remembrance.  In  some  parts  of 
England,  as  many  as  eight  small  bells,  forming  an 
octave,  are  attached  to  the  harness  of  wagon-horses; 
and  the  sounds  produced  are  very  pleasant.  The 
attaching  of  hells  in  a  fanciful  manner  to  riding  and 
sleigh-horses  is  common  in  some  parts  of  Europe  and 
America. 

The  term  bell  is  Infused  in  much  of  our  conver- 
tional  phraseology.  'To  bear  the  bell,' is  a  phrase 
which  we  previously  attempted  to  explain.  Atone 
period,  a  silver  bell  was  the  prize  in  horse-races  in 
England,  and  the  winning  horse  was  said  to  bear 
away  the  bell.  A  less  probable  explanation  is, 
that  the  phrase  originated  in  the  custom  of  one  of 
the  most  forward  sheep  in  a  flock  carrying  a  bell. 
Hence  at  least,  'bell-wether  of  the  flock,'  a  phrase 
applied  disparagingly  to  the  leader  of  a  party.  The 
old  fable,  in  which  a  sagacious  mouse  proposes  that 
a  bell  shall  be  hung  on  the  neck  of  the  cat,  so  that 
all  the  mice  may  be  duly  warned  of  her  approach, 
has  given  rise  to  the  well-known  phrase  of  'belling 
the  cat.'  Any  one  who  openly  and  courageously 
docs  something  to  lower  the  offensive  pretensions 
of  a  powerful  and  dangerous  person,  is  said  '  to  bell 
the  cat.' 

The  hanging  of  bell*  in  dwelling-houses,  and 
ringing  them  by  means  of  wires  from  the  different 
apartments,  is  quite  a  modern  invention  ;  for  it  was 
not  known  in  England  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne. 
Now  the  use  of  room-bells  is  universal.  Lately, 
there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  domestic 
bell-hanging.  Instead  of  traversing  the  apartments, 
and  turning  and  winding  by  means  of  cranks,  the 
wires  arc  carried  directly  upward  in  small  tubes  in 
the  walls  to  the  garret:  thence  from  a  row  of 
cranks,  they  descend  together  to  their 
liells,  which'are  hung  in  one  of  the  lower 
In  the  larger  hotels  of  the  United  Slates, 
from  the  several  apartments  operate  on  a  single 
bell,  at  the  same  time  developing  a  number  on  a 
board  corresponding  to  the  number  of  the  room 
where  attendance  is  required.  This  ingenious  con- 
trivance, which  has  been  introduced  into  one  of  the 
large  hotels  in  Paris,  saves  the  perplexity  which 
would  ensue  from  some  hundreds  of  bells. 

BELL,  BOOK,  and  CANDLE.  The  excom- 
munication by  B.,  B.,  and  ('.  is  a  solemnity  belonging 
to  the  Church  of  Rome.  The  officiating  minister  pro- 
nounces the  formula  of  excommunication,  consisting 
of  maledictions  on  the  head  of  the  person  anathe- 
matised, and  closes  the  pronouncing  of  the  sentence 
by  shutting  the  book  from  which  it  is  read,  taking 
a  lighted  candle  and  casting  it  to  the  ground,  and 
tolling  the  Ml  as  for  the  dead.  This  mode  of 
excommunication  ap|K>ars  to  have  existed  in  the 
western  churches  as  early  as  the  8th  c.  Its  sym- 
bolism may  be  explained  by  quoting  two  or  three 
sentences  from  the  conclusion  of  the  form  of  excom- 
munication used  in  the  Scottish  Church  before  the 
Reformation :  4  Cursed  be  they  from  the  crown  of 
the  head  to  the  sole  of  the  foot.  Out  be  they  taken 
of  the  book  of  life.  And  as  this  candle  is  cast  from 
the  sight  of  men,  so  be  their  sonls  east  from  the 
sight  of  God  into  the  deepest  pit  of  hell.  Amen.' 
The  rubric  adds  :  '  And  then  the  candle  being  dashed 
on  the  ground  and  quenched,  let  the  bell  be  rung.' 
So,  also,  the  sentence  of  excommunication  against 
the  murderers  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  in  1584: 
'And  to  the  terror  and  fear  of  tbo  said  damnable 
in  sign  and  figure  that  they  be  accursed  of 
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God,  and  their  bodies  committed  into  the  bands  ol 
Satan,  we  have  rung  these  bells,  erected  this  cross 
with  the  figure  of  Christ ;  and  as  ye  see  this  candle's 
light  taken  from  the  cross  and  the  light  quenched, 
bo  be  the  said  cursed  murderers  excluded  from  the 
light  of  heaven,  the  fellowship  of  angels,  and  all 
Christian  people,  and  sent  to  the  low  darkness  of 
fiends  and  damned  creatures,  among  whom  ever- 
lasting pains  do  endure.' 

BELL  OF  A  CAPITAL  is  the  capital  of  a  pillar 
denuded  of  the  folinge,  in  which  case  it  resembles 
the  form  of  a  bell  reversed. 

BELL  ROCK,  or  INCH  CAPE,  a  reef  of  old 
red  sandstone  rocks   in  the 
German  Ocean,  la  miles  south- 
east of  Arbroath,  and  nearly 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the 
Tay.    The  reef  in  2,000  feet 
long ;  at  spring-tides,  part  of 
it  is  uncovered  to  the  height 
of  four  feet ;  and  for  100  yards 
around,  the  sea  is  only  three 
fathoms  deep.  It  was  formerly 
a  fruitful  cause  of  shipwreck, 
and,  according  to  tradition, 
the  abbot  of  Aberbrothwick 
(Arbroath)  placed  a  bell  on  it, 
'  fixed  upon  a  tree  or  timber, 
which  rang  continually,  being 
moved   by   the   sea,  giving 
notice  to  the  say  lent  of  the 
danger.'    This  tradition  has 
been  embodied  bv  Southey  in 
his  well-known  ballad  of  The 
Inchcajx  Buck.  A  light-house, 
on  the  plan  of  the  Eddystone 
Section  of  Bell  Rock  one,  and  a  fine  example  of 
Light  House,       engineering  skill,  was  com- 
pleted on  the  reef  in  181 1,  and 
a  revolving  light  exhibited.  The  structure  is  115  feet 
high,  is  -12  feet  in  diameter  at  base,  and  23  at  top,  is 
solid  for  the  first  80  feet  upwards,  15  feet  of  which 
is  under  water  at  high  tide,  and  cost  upwards  of 
£60,000. 

BELL,  Andrew,  D.D.,  author  of  the  '  Madras 
System  of  Education,'  was  born  at  St.  Andrews  in 
1753,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  that  place. 
Subsequently,  be  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  Eng- 
land ;  and  after  residing  for  some  time  in  British 
America,  was  appointed  one  of  the  chaplains  at  Fort 
St.  George,  Madras.  While  here,  he  was  intrusted 
by  the  directors  of  the  East  India  Company  with 
the  management  of  an  institution  for  the  education 
of  the  orphan  children  of  the  European  military. 
The  arduous  character  of  his  new  duties  compelled 
him  to  reflect  seriously  on  the  best  means  of  fulfilling 
them.  As  he  found  it  impossible  to  obtain  the 
services  of  properly  qualified  ushers,  he  at  length 
resorted  to  the  expedient  of  conducting  the  school 
by  the  aid  of  the  scholars  themselves.  Hence  origi- 
nated the  far-famed  system  of  '  Mutual  Instruction' 
(q.  v.).  After  superintending  the  institution  for 
seven  years,  the  state  of  his  health  forced  him  to 
return  to  Europe.  On  his  departure,  he  received 
a  most  flattering  testimonial  from  the  directors 
of  the  school.  In  1797,  after  his  arrival  in  Eng- 
land, B.  published  a  pamphlet  entitled  An  Experi- 
ment in  Education,  made  at  the  Male  Anylum  of 
Madra* ;  tut/netting  a  Syttem  by  tchieh  a  lb-hoot 
or  Family  may  teach  iltelf  under  the  Superintend- 
ence of  the  Matter  or  Parent.  This  pamphlet 
attracted  htfic  attention,  until  Joseph  Lancaster, 
a  jissenter,  commenced  to  work  upon  the  system, 
and  succeeded  in  obtaining  for  it  a  large  measure  [ 
of  public   recognition.     In  1808,  Lancaster  also ' 


I  published  a  tractate  on  education,  recommending 
the  monitorial  system,  as  it  was  now  called,  and 
admitting  B.  to  be  the  original  inventor  of  it, 
!  an  admission  which  be  afterwards  discreditably 
'  retracted.  Lancasterian  schools  now  began  to  spread 
over  the  country.  The  church  grew  alarmed  at 
the  successful  results  of  the  efforts  made  by  dis- 
senters to  educate  the  poor,  and  resolved  to  be 
philanthropical  ere  it  was  too  bite.  H.  was  put 
up  against  Luncaster.  Money  was  collected,  and 
an  immense  amount  of  emulation  was  excited  in 
the  bosoms  of  churchmen.  Fortunately,  however, 
this  rivalry  produced  only  beneficial  effects,  and 
the  motives  which  induced  it  may  therefore  be 
forgotten.  Later  in  life,  B.  was  made  a  pre- 
bendary of  Westminster,  and  Master  of  Shcrborn 
Hospital,  Durham.  He  was  also  a  member  of 
various  learned  societies.  He  died  at  Cheltenham, 
January  28,  18X2.  He  left  (besides  a  valuable  estate) 
£12o,i>00  of  three  per-cent.  stocks  for  the  purpose 
of  founding  various  educational  institutions  in 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Leilh,  Aberdeen,  Inverness, 
Cupar,  and  St.  Andrews. 

BELL,  Sir  Charles,  an  eminent  surgeon,  whose 
discoveries  in  the  nervous  system  have  given  him  a 
European  fame,  was  born  at  Edinburgh  in  1778, 
and  while  a  mere  youth,  assisted  his  brother  John 
(afterwards  noticed)  in  his  anatomical  lectures 
and  demonstrations.  In  1797,  he  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Edinburgh  College  of  Surgeons, 
and  soon  after  appointed  one  of  the  surgeons  of 
the  Royal  Infirmary.  In  1808,  he  proceeded  to 
London,  and  for  some  years  lectured  with  great 
success  on  anatomy  and  surgery  at  the  academy 
in  Great  Windmill  Street.  Admitted  in  1812,  a 
member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Loudon, 
he  was  elected  one  of  the  surgeons  of  the  Middlesex 
Hospital,  in  which  institution  he  delivered  clinical 
lectures,  and  raised  it  to  the  highest  repute.  To 
obtain  a  knowledge  of  gunshot  wounds,  he  twice 
relinquished  his  London  engagements — the  first  time 
after  the  battle  of  Corunna  in  1809,  when  he  visited 
the  wounded  landed  on  the  southern  coasts  of  Eng- 
land ;  the  other,  after  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  when 
he  repaired  to  Brussels,  and  was  put  in  charge  of  a 
hospital  with  3<MJ  men.  In  1824,  he  was  appointed 
senior  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery  to  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons,  London,  and  subsequently  a 
member  of  the  council.  On  the  establishment  of  the 
London  University,  now  University  College,  in  1826, 
B.  was  placed  at  the  head  of  their  new  medical 
school.  He  delivered  the  general  opening  lecture 
in  his  own  section,  and  followed  it  by  a  regular 
course  of  characteristic  lectures  on  physiology  ;  but 
soon  resigned,  and  confined  himself  to  his  extensive 
practice,  which  was  chiefly  in  nervous  affections. 
In  1881,  he  was  one  of  the  five  eminent  men  in 
science  knighted  on  the  accession  of  William  IV., 
the  others  being  Sir  John  Herschcl,  Sir  David 
Brewster,  Sir  John  Leslie,  and  Sir  James  Ivory.  In 
1836,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the 
universitv  of  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the 
Royal  Societies  of  Loudon  and  Edinburgh,  and  a 
member  of  some  other  learned  bodies.  Author  of 
various  works  on  surgery  and  the  nervous  system, 
and  editor,  jointly  with  Lord  Brougham,  of  Paley's 
Evidence*  of  Natural  Religion,  B.  was  one  of  the  eight 
distinguished  men  selected  to  write  the  celebrated 
Bridgewater  Treatises,  his  contribution  being  on 
77te  Hand,  it*  MechanUm  and  Vital  Endowment*, 
as  evincing  Dtrign  (1834).  He  died  suddeuly, 
April  3o,  1842.  Among  his  principal  works  are: 
Tin  Anatomy  of  the  Brain  Explained,  in  a  Serie* 
of  Engraving;  12  plates  (Lond.  1802,  4 to);  A 
aerie*  of  Engraving*,  explaining  the  Count  of  the 
jVVrm  (Lond.  1804,  4 to);  Euan*  on  the  Anatomy 
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of  Expression  in  Painting,  platen  (Lond.  1806, 
4to) ;  posthumous  edition,  much  enlarged,  entitled 
The  Anatomy  and  Philosophy  of  Expression  as 
connected  nfiik  the  Fine  Arts  (Loud.  1844,  8vo); 
A  System  of  Operative  Suryery,  t  vols.  (Lond.  1807 
— 18o9;  2d  ed.  1814);  Dissertation  on  Gunshot 
Wound*  (Lond.  1814,  2  vol*.  8vo);  Anatomy  and 
Physiolotjy  of  the  Human  Body,  8  vols.  (1816); 
various  papers  on  the  nervous  system,  which  origi- 
nally appeared  in  the  Philonofthiral  Tranwtion* ; 
Exposition  of  the  Natural  System  of  the  Nerves  of 
the  Human'  Body  (1824);  Institutes  of  Suryery 
(Edin.  2  vol*.  1838,  12mo);  Animal  Mechanics, 
contributed  to  the  Library  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge  (1828);  Nerrons  System  of  the 
Human  Body,  1830,  4to  complete  edition  (Edin. 
I806,  8vo). 

BELL,  Gkorok  Joseph,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
brother  to  the  above,  was  bora  at  Edinburgh  20th 
March  1770,  and  passed  advocate  in  1791.  Acknow- 
ledged one  of  the  greatest  masters  of  commercial 
jurisprudence  of  his  time,  and  in  particular  of  that 
department  of  it  which  relates  to  the  laws  of  bank- 
ruptcy, he  was,  in  1822,  appointed  Professor  of  Soots 
Law  in  Edinburgh  University ;  and  in  1828,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  commission  for 'inquiring  Into  Scottish 
judicial  proceedings.  Subsequently,  he  was  member 
of  a  commission  to  examine  into  and  simplify  the 
mode  of  procedure  in  the  Court  of  Session.  On 
the  report,  drawn  up  by  B.,  was  founded  the 
Scottish  Judicature  Act,  prepared  by  him,  which 
effected  many  important  changes  in  the  forms  of 
process  in  the  superior  courts  of  Scotland  ;  the  jury 
court  being  abolished  as  a  separate  judicature,  and 
conjoined  with  the  Court  of  Session  Appointed  in 
1831  one  of  the  clerks  of  the  Court  of  Session,  he 
was,  in  1833,  chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  to 
examine  into  the  state  of  the  law  in  general.  lie 
also  piepared  a  bill  for  the  establishment  of  a  Court 
of  Bankruptcy  in  Scotland.  His  principal  works 
are — t'ommentarie*  on  (he  /.ate*  of  Scotland,  and  on 
the  Principal  of  Mercantile  Jurisprudence  (Edin. 
18|o,  4lo  ;  ftth  cd.  182ft,  2  vols.  4to>;  Principle*  of 
the  Late  of  Scotland  (Edin.  1821),  8vo  ;  4th  ed.  1839, 
8vo);  ami  Commentaries  on  the  Recent  Statute*  Rela- 
tive to  JJiHyeuce  or  Execution  against  the  morahle 
Entate,  lmpri*<>nmmt,  Cesxio  Bonorum,  and  Seijue*- 
traiion  in  Mercantile  Bankruptcy  (Edin.  184'>,  4to). 
Died  23d  September  1843. 

BELL,  Henry,  the  successful  introducer  of  steam- 
navigation  into  Europe,  fifth  son  of  Patrick  Bell,  a 
mechanic,  was  born  at  Torphichen,  Linlithgowshire, 
Scotland,  April  7,  1767.  After  working  three  years 
as  a  stone-mason,  he  was,  in  1783,  apprenticed  to 
his  uncle,  a  mill-wright.  He  was  instructed  in  ship- 
modelling  at  Borrowstounness,  and  completed  hts 
knowledge  of  mechanics  with  an  engineer  at  Bell's 
Hill.  Repairing  to  London,  he  was  employed  by 
the  celebrated  Mr.  Ronnie.  About  17 Wo  he  returned 
to  Glasgow,  and  in  18o8  removed  to  Helensburgh, 
where  he  kept  the  principal  inn,  and  devoted  him- 
self to  mechanical  experiment*.  How  far  B.  was 
anticipated  by  Fulton  and  others,  in  his  application 
of  steam  to  navigation,  will  be  considered  under  the 
head  of  Steam  Navigation.  In  January  1812,  a 
small  vessel,  40  feet  in  length,  called  the  Cornel, 
built  under  his  directions,  and  with  an  engine 
constructed  by  himself,  was  launched  on  the  Clyde 
with  success — the  first  on  European  waters.  Five 
Tears  previously,  on  October  8,  1807,  Mr.  Fulton, 
a  Scottish  engineer  in  America,  had  placed  the 
first  steam  boat  on  the  Hudson.  B.  died  at  Helens- 
burgh, November  14,  1830.  A  monument  waa 
erected  to  his  memory  at  Dunglaaa  Point  on  the 


BELL,  John,  of  Antermony,  a  celebrated  Asiatic 
traveller,  born  in  the  west  of  Scotland  in  1691, 
studied  for  the  medical  profession.  In  1714,  be 
went  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  soon  after  was  appointed 
physician  to  an  embiuwy  from  Russia  to  Persia.  In 
1719,  he  was  sent  upon  another  to  China,  through 
Siberia.  In  1737,  he  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to 
Constantinople,  and  afterwards  settled  for  some 
years  in  the  Turkish  capital  as  a  merchant.  In 
1747,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  and  died  at  Anter- 
mony, J iily  1,17  80.  II  is  Travel*  from  St.  Petersburg 
to  rarious  Part*  in  Asia,  in  2  vols.  4to,  wore  pub- 
lished by  subscription  at  Glasgow  in  1763.  From 
its  simplicity  of  style,  the  work  has  been  described 
as  'the  best  model,  perhaps,  for  travel-writing  in 
the  English  language.' 

BELL,  John,  an  eminent  surgeon,  second  son  of 
the  Rev.  William  Bell,  an  Episcopal  minister  in 
Edinburgh,  was  born  in  that  city.  May  12,  1763. 
He  studied  under  the  celebrated  Black,  CuhVn,  and 
Monro  secunJus  ;  and  while  attending  the  anatomy 
classes  of  Dr.  Monro,  first  conceived  the  idea  of 
teaching  the  application  of  the  science  of  anatomy  to 
practical  surgery.  He  commenced,  in  1786,  lectur- 
ing at  Edinburgh  on  surgery  and  anatomy,  and  in 
1793  published  the  first  volume  of  his  Anatomy 
of  the  Human  Body;  in  1797,  appeared  the  second 
volume;  and  in  1802,  the  third.  A  volume  of  ana- 
tomical drawings  by  himself,  illustrative  of  the  struc- 
ture of  the  bones,  muscles,  and  joints,  was  puhli.-hcd 
in  1794  ;  and  another  volume,  illustrative  of  the 
arteries,  with  draftings  by  his  brother,  afterwarila 
Sir  Charles  Bell,  ap|toarcd  in  18nl.  In  1798,  B. 
passed  some  weeks  nl  Yarmouth  among  the  seamen 
of  Lord  Duncan's  fleet  wounded  at  Campcrdown ; 
and  in  180O  he  published  a  Memorial  concerning  the 
Present  State  of  Military  Suryery.  His  System  of 
the  Anatomy  of  the  Hitman  Body,  and  his  Dis- 
course* on  the  Nature  and  Cure  of  Wound*  (Edin. 
1793 — 1795),  were  translated  into  German.  A  good 
classical  scholar,  he  was  distinguished  alike  for 
his  great  conversational  powers  and  general  infor- 
mation. Early  in  1k16,  he  was  thrown  from  his 
horse,  and,  his  health  declining,  he  went  to  Paris, 
and  thence  proceeded  to  Italy.  He  died  at  Rome, 
of  dropsy,  April  15,  1820.  Besides  the  works 
mentioned,  he  was  the  author  of  The  Principle*  of 
Suryery,  8  vols.  4«o,  1801—1807;  new  edition, 
edited 'by  his  brother,  Sir  Charles  Bell,  1826.  A 
posthumous  work  entitled  Observation  *  on  Italy, 
edited  by  Bishop  Sandford  of  Edinburgh,  waa 
published  by  his  widow. 

BELL,  John,  an  eminent  sculptor,  remarkable 
for  rejecting  the  classical  antique  model,  and  follow- 
ing nature  only  in  his  works,  born  in  Norfolk  in 
1800,  first  exhibited  at  the  Royal  Academy,  London, 
in  1832,  a  religious  group.  Hia  works  ate  numcroua 
and  of  high  and  original  merit.  B.'s  statues  of  Lord 
Falkland,  exhibited  in  model  at  Westminster  Hall, 
1847,  anil  Sir  Robert  Walpole,  18M,  were  commis- 
sioned for  the  new  Houses  of  Parliament.  One  of 
hia  latest  designs  is  a  monumeut  to  the  Guards 
who  fell  in  the  Crimea,  executed  in  18.-.*.  In 
decorative  art,  he  has  also  distinguished  himself, 
having  modelled  many  objects  for  the  drawing- 
room  table,  combining  the  practical  with  the  orna- 
mental. B.  is  the  author  of  a  Fret  Hand  JJrawing- 
book,  for  the  Use  of  A  rtisans. 

BELL,  Robert,  an  industrious  and  versatile 
literary  writer,  the  son  of  a  magistrate,  was  born  at 
Cork,  loth  January  1800,  and  when  very  young, 
obtained  an  appointment  in  a  government  depart- 
ment in  Dublin.  He  was  for  a  time  editor  of 
the  government  journal,  The  Patriot.  In  1828, 
he  removed  to  Loudon,  and  waa  appointed  editor 
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of  The  Atlas  newspaper.  In  1839,  in  conjuuc-  I 
lion  with  Sir  Edward  Bulwcr  Lytton  and  Dr. 
Lardncr,  lie  started  The  Monthly  Chronicle,  a 
literary  periodical,  published  by  Longman  k  Co. ; 
aud  latterly  wan  editor  of  it.  In  18-11,  he  retired 
from  The  Aflat.  For  Lardner's  Cvclope?dia,  B. 
wrote  The  History  of  Russia,  3  vols.,  and  The 
Lie**  of  the  English  Poet*,  2  vols.  The  last  volume 
of  Southey's  Xaral  History,  left  unfinished  by  the 
author,  was  aIso  written  by  him,  an  was  the  conclud- 
ing volume  of  Mackintosh's  History  of  England.  At 
the  London  theatres,  three  fire-act  comedies  have 
been  produced  by  him.  He  is  author,  also,  of  The 
Ladder  of  Gold,  a  novel,  8  vols.,  18.V);  Heart  and 
Altar*,  a  collection  of  tales,  8  vols.;  Life  of  Canning  ; 
Outline*  of  China  ;  Memorial!  of  the  Civil  War,  con- 
sisting of  the  Fairfax  correspondence,  2  vols. ;  Way- 
tide  Picture*  through  France,  Belgium,  and  Holland 
In  1854,  he  commenced  an  annotated  edition  of  the 
English  poets  ;  and  received  from  the  king  of  the 
Belgians  a  gold  medal,  as  a  token  of  his  majesty's 
sense  of  bis  services  to  literature. 

BELL,  Thomas,  a  distinguished  naturalist,  the 
son  of  a  medical  practitioner,  was  born  at  Poole, 
Dorsetshire,  in  17l»2.  In  1814,  he  went  to  Lon- 
don, and  studied  at  Guy's  Hospital,  and  in  1815, 
passed  the  College  of  Surgeons.  In  1817,  he  com- 
menced a  course  of  annual  lectures  on  dental  sur- 
gery at  fiiiy's  Hospital,  where  he  also  for  some  time 
delivered  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy.  He  was 
one  of  the  founders  of,  and  a  principal  contributor  to, 
The  Zoological  Journal,  of  which  five  volumes  were 
published  ;  also  one  of  the  members  of  the  Zoological 
Club  of  the  Linnwan  Society,  afterwards  incorpo- 
rated with  the  Zoological  Society.  Elected  in  1828 
a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  in  1840  he  was 
appointed  its  secretary.  In  1836,  he  became  Pro- 
fessor of  Zoology  in  King's  College,  London.  On 
the  establishment  of  the  Ray  Society,  in  1844,  for 
the  publication  of  rare  and  costly  works  on  natural 
history,  he  whs  elected  its  first  president.  In  1853, 
he  resigned  the  secretaryship  of  the  Royal  Society, 
on  being  elected  president  of  the  Linn.van  Society. 
He  i«  author  of  a  History  of  Briti«h  Reptile*, 
in  Van  Voorst's  series  of  British  natural  history, 
18"J'J;  a  I/intory  of  British  Quadruped*,  same  scries, 
183(1  ;  and  a  Jiittory  of  the  British  Stalk-eyed 
Crustacea,  snino  series,  1853.  In  1833,  he  com- 
menced a  M'tnograph  of  the  Trsttulinaia.  The  article 
•  Reptiles,'  in  Darwin's  Zooloau  of  the  Voyage  of  the 
Beagle,  was  written  by  Bell.  It  has  been  the 
happy  hut  deserved  good-fortune  of  Professor  Bell 
to  become  proprietor  of  the  manor  of  Selborne, 
endeared  to  all  naturalists  by  the  observations  of 
the  celelirated  Gilbert  White. 

BELLA,  a  thriving  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Basilicata,  with  a  population  of  between 
6iXH>  and  0000. 

BELLA,  Stkfaso  Dki.la,  a  famous  Italian 
engraver,  was  born  at  Florence,  lhth  May  1(510. 
He  was  intended  for  a  goldsmith,  but  he  soon  left 
that  calling,  and  devoted  himself  to  engraving.  He 
executed  upwards  of  1400  different  workB,  of  almost 
all  subjects — battles,  sea-pieces,  landscapes,  animals, 
Ac.  All  arc  characterised  by  freedom  and  delicacy, 
and  give  evidence  of  high  imagination  on  the  part  of 
the  author,  and  also  or  much  patient  and  careful 
manipulation.  One  of  his  roost  admired  works  is  a 
view  of  the  Pont-Ncuf,  Paris.  He  died  12th  July 
1664. 

BELLADO'NNA,  DWALE,  or  DEADLY 
NIGHTSHADE  {A  tropa  Belladonna),  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Solanacece  (q.  v.);  an  herbaceous 
perennial,  growing  up  every  vcar  as  a  bush,  from 
two  to  six  feet  high,  with  ovate  entire  leaves,  and 


bell-shaped  flowers  of  a  lurid  purple  colour,  which 
are  fully  larger  than  those  of  the  common  harebell, 
stalked  and  solitary  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  It 
produces  berries,  of  the  site  of  a  middle-sixed  cherry, 


Belladonna. 

a,  part  of  a  branch  with  Imvm  and  flowers;  ft,  fruit,  with 

and  which,  when  ripe,  arc  of  a  shining  black  colour, 
and  of  a  sweetish  and  not  nauseous  taste,  although 
the  whole  plant  has  a  disagreeable  heavy  smell.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  southern  and  middle  parts  of 
Europe,  and  is  not  uncommon  in  England,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  towns  and  of  ruins.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  narcotic  and  poisouous,  snd  fotnl  con- 
sequences not  ^infrequently  follow  from  the  eating  of 
its  berries,  which  have  an  inviting  appearance.  Its 
roots  have  sometimes  been  mistaken  for  parsnips. 
Dryness  of  the  mouth  and  throat,  dilatation  of  the 
eyes,  obscurity  of  vision,  paralytic  tremblings,  loss 
of  sensation,  delirium,  and  stupor,  are  among  tho 
effects  of  poisoning  by  belladonna.  When  death 
takes  place  from  this  cause,  corruption  ensues  with 
extraordinary  rapidity.  B.  is,  however,  of  great 
value  in  medicine,  soothing  irritation  and  pain, 
particularly  in  nervous  maladies,  and  is  adminis- 
tered both  internally  and  externally,  in  the  form 
of  extract,  tincture,  ointment,  and  plaster,  which 
arc  generally  prepared  from  the  dried  leaves,  some- 
times from  the  root.  It  is  particularly  useful, 
from  its  power  of  dilating  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  and 
is  constantly  employed  by  oculists  both  for  exami- 
nations and  operations.  It  is  also  applied  to 
the  eye  to  diminish  the  sensibility  of  the  retina 
to  light.  It  has  recently  been  recommended  as 
a  preventive  of  scarlet  fever,  apparently  on  the 
ground  of  its  tendency,  when  administered  in 
frequent  small  doses,  to  produce  an  eruption  and 
an  affection  of  the  throat,  somewhat  similar  to 
those  characteristic  of  that  disease ;  but  the  evi- 
dence of  its  utility  for  this  purpose  is  not  sufficient 
to  warrant  confidence. — The  name  B..  i.  e.,  Fair 
Lady,  is  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  employ- 
ment of  the  juice  for  staining  the  skin.  The  name 
Dwalc  is  apparently  from  the  same  root  with 
tho  French  deuil,  grief— an  allusion  to  the  samo 
qualities  which  have  obtained  for  the  plant  the 
appellation  of  Deadly  Nightshade.  A  tropa  is  from 
Atropos,  one  of  the  Fates.— The  other  species  of 
Atropa  are  South  American. 

B.  owes  its  active  properties  on  the  animal  system 
to  the  presence  of  the  alkaloid  Atropine,  accom- 
panied by  another  alkaloid,  Belladonnine.  The 
alkaloid  atropine  is  present  in  all  parts  of  tho 
plant,  and  in  all  the  preparations.  It  is  generally 
procured  from  tho  root  of  B.,  and  then  forma 
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needle-shaped  crystals,  which  arc  sparingly  toluble 
in  water,  but  readily  dissolve  in  alcohol  and  ether. 
Atropine  is  a  very  active  poison,  and  its  effects  on 
the  animal  system  resemble  in  an  iute unified  degree 
the  manner  in  which  B.  acta.  It  has  recently  been 
introduced  into  medicine,  along  with  its  niirutc,  ita 
sulphate,  and  its  hydrochlorate. 

BKLLADO'XNA  LILY  (AmaryUU  Belladonna), 
a  very  beautiful  species  of  Amaryllis  (q.  v.),  with 
rose-coloured  drooping  flowers  cluttered  at  the  sum- 
mit of  the  leaflet  flowering  stem.  It  in  a  native  of 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  and  of  the  West  Indies, 
has  become  naturalised  in  Madeira,  and  is  a  not 
(infrequent  ornament  of  gardens  in  England.  The 
flowering  stem  is  about  18  inches  high. 

BELLAMY,  JAronra,  a  distinguished  Dutch 
poet,  was  bom  at  Vliessingen  (Flushing),  November , 
12,  1757,  and  died  March  11,  1788.  Bis  parents 
were  very  |*>or,  and  he  waa  indebted  for  his  educa- 
tion to  the  patronage  of  a  clergyman,  and  other 
persons  who  had  seen  and  admired  the  patriotic 
ciTusions  of  his  boyish  muse,  and  who  subscribed  to 
•end  him  to  the  university  of  Utrecht.  Here  the 
talents  already  remarked  in  B.  were  devoted  chiefly 
to  poetry,  though  his  benefactors  bad  hoped  that  he 
would  devote  himself  to  theology.  His  first  senti- 
mental and  anacreontic  poems,  published  at  Amster- 
dam in  1782,  were  followed  by  a  series  of  earnest 
patriotic  poems  (  Vadrrlandtck*  Otzanptn\  and  in 
the  same  year,  a  third  volume  full  of  merit  (1786). 
A  collected  edition  of  his  works  appeared  at  Huarlem 
(182(5),  but  it  does  not  contain  hi*  most  popular  I 
poem,  lioosje.  B.  was  possessed  of  a  glowing  spirit 
and  fancy,  as  well  as  a  fine  taste  and  ease  in  compo- 
sition. He  deservedly  ranks  as  one  of  the  chief 
restorers  of  national  literature  in  Holland. 

BELLA RMIXE,  Rohert,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated Catholic  theologions,  was  born  at  Monte 
Pulciano  in  Tuscany,  October  4,  1642.  He  entered 
the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1560,  and  waa  distinguished 
among  his  confrhr*  by  the  zeal  with  which  he  studied 
theology,  the  church-councils,  the  Fathers.  Hebrew, 
history,  and  the  canon  law.  In  1503,  he  gave  lessons 
in  polite  literature  ami  astronomy  at  Florence  ;  and 
in  rhetoric,  at  Mondovi,  1564 — 1 507.  In  his  twenty- 
seventh  year,  when  he  went  to  Louvnin  as  professor 
of  theology,  he  began  that  long  controversy  with 
'heretics'  which  formed  the  main  business  of  his 
life.  In  lftflW,  when  he  was  made  a  cardinal  against 
his  own  inclination,  he  used  his  influence  over  Pope 
Clement  VIII.  to  prevent  the  introduction  of  the 
Platonic  philosophy  into  the  university  of  Rome,  on 
the  ground  of  its  being  '  pernicious ; '  but  though 
himself  a  Jesuit,  he  honourably  opposed  the  Domini- 
cans with  regard  to  the  Pelagian  writings  of  Molina. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  participated  to  some 
extent  in  that  writer's  suicidal  ethics,  for  in  his 
Di*put>itione*  he  argues  that,  as  the  pope  is  the 
supreme  authority  in  doctrine  and  moial.*,  if  he 
should  call  virtue  vice,  and  vice  virtue,  wo  arc 
bound  to  believe  him,  and  to  act  accordingly.  In 
1602.  he  was  appointed  Archbishop  of  Capua.  After 
the  death  of  Clement  VIII.,  he  contrived  to  escape 
promotion  to  the  papal  chair,  but  was  induced  by 
Pius  V.  (K,o5)  to  hold  an  important  place  in  the 
Vatican,  where  he  remained  until  the  time  of  his 
("cath,  which  took  place  in  tho  Novitiate-house  of 
the  Jesuits,  September  17,  1621.  In  his  work,  Dt 
Pote*ta1t  Pontijici*  in  Ttmporalibu*  (On  the  Pope's 
Tower  in  Secular  Matters),  he  introduced  the 
doctrine  that  the  pope  must  be  held  as  supreme 
over  all  kings.  On  this  account,  the  book  was  con- 
demned as  treasonable  in  Paris,  Venice,  and  Mentz. 
His  chief  work  contains  the  disputations  held  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Rome,  1576—1581,  Deputation** 
16 


de  Controvert*  Fi<Ui  advtrnu  hujut  Temporu 
Heretu.o*(A  vols.,  Rome,  1681  ;  4  vols.,  Prague,  1721 ; 
4  vols.,  Mayence,  1842).  There  disputatious  are 
regarded  by  Catholics  as  the  best  arguments  for 
their  tenets.  There  can  be  no  question  of  their 
merits  with  regard  to  erudition  and  adroitness  in 
controversy ;  but  as  Gerhard,  in  bis  brllarminut 
Orthodoxia*  Teatii  (Jena,  1631— 1638),  and  Dallieus 
have  shewn,  many  of  the  conclusions  arc  far  from 
being  sound  or  logical.  Industry,  clearness,  and 
acuteness  are  the  chief  merits  of  B.'s  great  work  ; 
but  it  is  seriously  lessened  in  value  by  subtilty, 
forced  conclusions,  and  a  very  defective  exegesis-^- 
faults  which  have  long  been  evident  to  enlightened 
Catholic  writers  themselves.  Among  his  other 
writings,  the  most  able  is  the  CltrUtiatxr  Doetrina 
Apptieatio,  originally  written  in  Italian,  and  now 
translated  into  all  the  European  languages.  Pope 
Urban  VIII.,  at  the  instigation  of  ti.e  Jesuits, 
declared  B.  to  be  a  'faithful  servant  of  God;'  but 
his  canonisation  as  a  saint  has  hitherto  been 
opposed.  Complete  editions  of  his  works  liave  been 
published  at  Venice,  5  vols.,  1721  ;  and  Cologne,  7 
vols.,  1619.  His  life  was  written  in  Italian  by  the 
Jesuit  Fuligatti  (Rome,  1624);  and  translated  into 
Latiu  by  Petra  Saucta  (Liege,  1626). 

BELLARY,  a  district  of  British  Iudia  in  the 
presidency  of  Madras,  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Nizam's  territories,  on  the  E.  by  Cuddapah,  on  the 
S.  by  Mysore,  and  on  the  W.  by  Dharwar.  With  an 
area  of  18,056  square  miles,  it  extends  in  N.  lat. 
between  13  40'  and  15°  58';  and  in  E.  long,  between 
76°  44' and  78°  19'.  Pop.  ],22U,6VV.  The  main 
peculiarities  of  the  district  are  connected  with  its 
situation.  Elevated  on  the  east  s!o|>c  of  the  West 
Ghauts,  B.  enjoys  so  healthy  a  climate  that  it  has 
been  officially  recommended  as  the  site  of  a  sana- 
torium for  the  neighbouring  provinces.  Screened  by 
the  Ghauts  from  the  south-west  monsoon,  and  pro- 
tected against  the  north-cast  one  by  its  distance  from 
the  Bay  of  Bengal,  B.  receives,  on  an  average,  less 
rain  than  any  other  portion  of  Southern  India— the 
annual  fall  ranging  between  about  12  inches  and  about 
26  inches.  Hence  all  its  subordinate  streams  become, 
in  the  dry  season,  mere  expanses  of  sand,  which, 
excepting  when  bound  together  by  the  growth  of 
the  nuth-grass,  is  apt  to  encroach  from  year  to  year, 
like  a  glacier,  over  the  bordering  grounds.  B„  in 
fact,  may  in  a  great  measure  be  said  to  be  habitable 
through  artificial  means.  Irrigation,  though  rude, 
is  yet  ingenious;  dug  wells  amount  to  22,im>0;  of 
tanks  there  are  140O;  and  weirs  or  dams  of  huge 
stones,  to  the  number  of  331,  cross  the  \arious  water- 
courses, so  as  to  form,  after  the  rains,  so  many 
reservoirs. 

BELLA'RY,  the  chief  town  of  the  above  district, 
is  situated  about  380  miles  south-east  of  Bombay, 
and  270  north-west  of  Madras.  Lat.  15  8*  N„  and 
long.  76°  6tf  E.  As  one  of  the  principal  military 
stations  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  it  is  connected 
by  good  roads  with  Belgaum,  Bangalore,  Hyderabad, 
and  Madras  itself.  The  fort  stands  on  a  rock  two 
miles  round,  and  450  feet  high  ;  and  is  supplied  with 
water  from  tanks  excavated  in  the  solid  granite. 
Besides  the  fort  and  adjacent  cantonments,  B. 
contains  a  native  town,  which,  in  1836,  numbered 
80,426  inhabitants. 

BE'LL-ItIRD  (Cattmarynehtu  earunculata),  a  bird 
found  in  some  of  the  warm  parts  of  South  America, 
remarkable  for  the  metallic  resonance  of  its  cry, 
which  resembles  the  tolling  of  a  bell,  with  pauses 
varying  from  a  minute  to  several  minutes.  This 
bird  belongs  to  a  genus  nearly  allied  to  the  Cotingaa 
(q.  v.)  and  Wax-wings  (q.  v.),  but  characterised  by  a 
very  broad  and  much  depressed  bill,  soft  and  flexible 
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at  the  base,  nnd  hurd  towat  ds  tin-  extremity.     It  i«  i  strengthened    it.      His   grandson,   the  celebrated 


aI>out  si/.e  of  a  jay  ;  the  male  is  o('  snow-white 
plumage,  nuil  from  Lis  forehead  rises  a  strange 
tu))iil;ir  apveiid.ige,  which,  when  empty,  is  pendu- 
lous, but  w  hich  can  he  filled  with  air  by  a  communi- 
cati'Ui  from  the  palate,  a,.il  then  rise*  erect  to  the 
height  of  nearly  three  inches.  He  generally  takes 
his  place  on  the  top  of  a  lol'ty  tree,  and  hi*  tolling 
can  be  heard  to  the  di-fance  of  tlirce  miles.  It 
resounds  through  the  forest,  no:  only  at  morning 
and  cw-uing.  I>nt  ul-o  at  mid-d.iy,  when  the  heat  of 
the  Lla/.ng  sun  lias  imposed  -i.ci.ee  on  almost  even- 
other  t  ri  al  are. 

BELLI".  ALI.IAN<  E.  ihe  name  of  a  farm  in  the 
province,  of  Brabant,  Belgium,  1 :!  miles  couth  of 
Brussels.  It  has  breon.c  famous  as  the  position 
occupied  by  the  centre  of  tin-  French  army  in  the 
battle  of  Waterloo.  June  18,  ISIS.  The  Prussians 
pave  the  name  I!,  t.i  this  decisive  battle ;  the 
French  name. I  it  (torn  Mom-Salnt-Jcan,  the  key  of 
theliiili-Ii  po-itioti,  about  two  miles  to  the  north: 
but  the  Engl.sh  name,  Waterloo  (q,  v.  t,  taken  from 
the  village  where  Wellington  had  h:s  head-quarters, 
is  now  commonly  used. 

BELLE  BE  NT1T  |Fr.,  Beauty  of  the  night),  a 
name  given  to  ccrtiiu  tropical  species  of  i'»»< •<»/*•«/•»■ 
cur,  with  extremely  beautiful  and  fragrant  (lowers, 
which  open  only  during  the  night.  The  species 
to  which  perhaps  the  name  more  particularly 
belongs,  is  <  'til'»tiict'<i>n  L>nm  Xus,  a  native  of  the 
forest*!  of  the  West  Indies  und  of  tiopical  America, 
with  twining  stem,  spiny  branches,  heart-shaped 
leaves,  and  exquisitely  beautiful  white  (lowers  of 
five  or  fix  inches  in  diameter,  which  are  produced 
in  large  muny-llowered  corymbs. 

BELLEUARPE,  a  hill-fortress  of  France,  in 
the  department  of  Pyrenees  Orientalc*.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Spanish  confines  on  the  road  from 
Perpignan  to  Figuerns,  and  in  the  pass  between  Col 
de  Portus  on  the  east,  ami  Col  de  Panizn*  on  the 
west.  Here  the  French,  under  Philip  III.,  were 
defeated  by  Peter  III.  of  Arragon  in  12s:..  In  the 
14th  c..  B.  consisted  only  of  a  fortified  tower.  It 
was  captured  by  the  Spaniards  in  1>'.7L  and  again 
by  the  French  under  Marshal  S,  homherg  in  li'>7.r>. 
After  the  peace  of  Nimeguen,  I«'i78 — ir>7'.',  n  regular 
fortress,  with  five  bastions,  was  erected  here  hv 
order  of  Louis  XIV.  In  17V»:>  it  was  blockaded  and 
taken  by  the  Spaniards  under  Rieurdoi,  but  was 
retaken  by  the  French  in  the  following  year. 

BELLE  ISLE,  an  island  in  the  Atlantic,  about 
midway  between  the  north-west  of  Newfoundland 
and  the  south-cast  of  Labrador,  in  lat.  hi  '  N.,  and 
long.  fifi°  W.  Although  on  the  parallel  of  Essex  in 
England,  it  yields  lif.ie  but  potatoes  and  ordinary 
vegetables.  It  is  chiefly  known  as  giving  name  to 
the  adjacent  strait  on  the  south-west,  which,  separat- 
ing Labrador  from  Newfoundland,  forms  the  most 


Marshal  Belleisle,  ceded  the  island  to  Louis  XV.  in 
exchange  for  the  comle  (tisors,  17  H.  In  17iil.  it  was 
captured  by  the  English  fleet  under  Kepj>el,  and 
restored  in  17G3. 

BELLENBEN  (Rali.anttnf.),  Jonv,  Arehdeaeoir 
of  Moray,  a  Scottish  writer  in  the  reigns  of  .lames 
V.  and  Queen  Mary,  regarding  whose  personal 
hi-fory  little  is  known  with  certainty.  He  is  fre- 
ipientlv  confounded  with  a  contemporary  of  the 
same  name.  Sir  John  Belli  mien  of  Anchiuvnlc,  who 
held  the  offices  of  Lord  .lu-ticc-i 'lerk  and  director  of 
the  Chancery  at  that  time,  and  took  a  cotisidei uble 
part  in  political  nffairs.  The  works  by  which  the 
archdeacon  estahli-hed  his  claim  to  an  honourable 
place  among  Scottish  literary  men,  are  his  transla- 
tions of  Boece's  S<;,tt'nh  History,  and  of  the  first  live 
books  of  Livv.  both  interesting  as  specimens  of  the 
Scotti-h  pro-e  of  that  period,  and  remarkable  for 
the  ease  and  vivacity  of  their  style.  To  these  works 
are  prefixed  poetical  prologues;  nnd  appended  to 
the  Scottish  history  is  an  epistle  to  the  king,  written 
in  a  free  and  manly  strain  of  admonition.  B.  had 
enjoyed  some  share  of  favour  at  the  court  of  James, 
at  who-e  request  he  executed  the  translations.  As 
the  reward  of  his  performances,  he  received  grants 
of  considerable  value  bom  the  treasury,  and  after- 
wards was  made  Archdeacon  of  Moray  and  Canon 
of  Boss.  The  translation  of  Livy  was  first  pub- 
lished in  1*22  by  Mr.  Thomas  Maithtnd  (afterwards 
Lord  Dundrennan  |,  uniform  w  ith  his  edition  of 
Boece  in  the  previous  year^Edin.,  2  vols.  4to). 

BELLENBEN,  William,  a  Scottish  author  in 
the  time  of  Queen  Mary  and  James  VI.  His  per- 
sonal history  is  meagre  and  obscure ;  nil  that  we 
know  being  the  testimony  of  Dempster  (Ui»(.  l>rl.  \, 
that  he  was  a  professor  in  the  university,  and  an 
advocate  in  the  parliament  of  Paris,  and  that  he  was 
employed  in  a  diplomatic  capacity  by  Queen  Mary, 
ami  also  by  her  son,  who  conferred  on  him  the 
honorary  appointment  of  Master  of  Requests.  Bis 
first  work,  entitled  Ciri  rn;t'<*  /'finer/*.  Ac.,  was  pub- 
lished at  Paris  in  liiOS;  his  next,  t'ir,  rtmi*  ('<iti.hi/, 
Sinntor,  Ac,  in  It'll 2.  Both  these  works  are  com- 
pilations from  the  writings  of  Cicero,  and  exhibit  in 
a  systematic  form,  and  in  the  words  of  the  original, 
all  the  information  und  reflections  scattered  through- 
out his  works  on  the  subjects  of  regal,  consular, 
and  senatorial  government.  His  next  work,  /><• 
Slntii  J'l  ixci  (tfbi*.  appeared  in  It! 1 5,  and  consists  of 
a  condensed  sketch  of  the  history  and  progress  of 
religion,  government  and  philosophy  in  ancient 
times.  These  three  works  he  Soon  after  republished 
in  a  collected  form.  His  crowning  labour,  1>? 
Trihx*  I.utiitii'iliH*  liomanorum,  was  published  after 
his  death.  The  '  three  luminaries'  were  Cicero, 
Seneca,  and  Pliny,  out  of  whose  works  he  intended 
to  compile,  on  the  same  plan  ns  his  previous  works. 


northerly  of  the  three  channels  between  the  Hull"  of  a  comprehensive  digest  of  the  civil  and  religious 


St.  I-awrenee  and  the  open  ocean 

BELLEISLE-EN-MER,  an  island  belonging  to 
France  in  the  department  Morbihau,  in  the  Atlantic, 
8  miles  south  of  Quiberon  Point.  Its  length  is  11 
miles,  and  its  greatest  breadth  7.  Pop.  about  ituon, 
chiefly  engaged  in  pilchard-fishing.  Salt  is  made  on 
the  Island.  B.  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity. 
The  chief  town  is  J'almn,  a  seaport  and  fortified 
place.  In  the  t»th  c,  B.  came  into  the  possession  of 
the  Count  of  Cornouailles,  who  bestowed  it  on  the 


history,  and  the  moral  and  physical  science  of  the 
Romans.  The  first  of  these  only  was  completed, 
and  forms  a  remarkable  monument  of  B.'s  industry 
amiability.  '  B.,'  says  Mr.  Hallam,  'seems  to  have 
taken  a  more  comprehensive  view  of  history,  .and  to 
have  reflected  more  philosophically  on  it  than  |ku- 
haps  any  one  had  done  before;  at  least  I  do  not 
remember  any  work  of  so  early  an  age  which 
reminds  me  so  much  of  Vico  and  the  Orandrur  et 
fJrradrnrt  of  Montesquieu.'      B.'s  works  are  sup- 


abbey  of  Redon,  afterwards  on  the  abbey  of  Quint-  posed    to    have   furnished    the   materials   for  Br. 
perh-.    In  the  10th  c,  the  monks  of  Quitnperle  ceded   Middleton's   Lift  of   Cirern,  though  that  learned 
the  island  to  Charles  IX.,  who  gave  it  ns  a  mar- 
quisate  to  the  Marshal  de  Retz,  who  fortified  it. 
His  successor  sold  the  island  in  ltl.'iS  to  Fouquef, 

intendant  of  Finance,  who  further  improved  and  somewhat  pedantic  preface,  in  Lmtin. 
64 


divine  abstains  from  any  allusion  to  his  predeces- 
sor. An  edition  of  B.'s  fie  Statu  was  published  in 
1787  by  Br.  Parr,  with  an  elaborate,  political,  and 
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BELLE  ROPHON,  11  genus  of  univalve  shells,  j  deportment 


forming  a  suburb  of  Paris, 


knowu  only  as  a  fossil.  Montfort,  who  established  the 
genus,  placed  it  among  the  chambered  Cephalopoda. 
It  was  subsequently  associated  with  the  living  Argo- 
naut, but  is  now  gcucrully  considered  as  a  genua  of 
De  Blaiuville's  Nucleobrancb'mta  (q.  v.),  having  as 


Uellerophon  tangentiuhs. 

its  nearest  ally  the  genus  Atlanta;  from  which,  how- 
ever,  it  differ*  in  having  a  strong  shell.  The  shell 
of  the  B.  w  symmetrically  convolute,  with  Tew  and 
occasionally  sculptured  whorls,  globular  or  discoidal, 
and  having  a  dorsad  keel,  which  terminates  in  a 
deep  notch  in  the  sinuous  aperture.  It  is  a  palaeozoic 
organism,  extending  from  the  lower  silurian  to  the 
carbonitcrous  scries.  Seventy  species  have  been 
described. 


and  enclosed  by  the  new  fortifications.  It  has  manu- 
factories of  cashmeres,  varnished  leather,  articles 
of  polished  steel,  chemical  emits,  &c.  There  are 
springs  at  B.  which  have  supplied  Paris  with  water 
from  a  very  early  dale,  and  it  has  tea-gardens  and 
other  places  of  amusement  much  resorted  to  by  the 
Parisians.    Pop.  66,833. 

BELLEY,  a  town  of  Franco  in  the.  department 
of  Ain,  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  was  at  one 
time  strongly  fortified.  The  finest  lithographing 
stones  in  France  uro  procured  here.  Pop.  about 
4o00. 

BELL-FLOWER.  See  Campanula. 
HELLI'NI,  the  name  of  a  Venetian  family  which 
produced  several  remarkable  painter".  The  earliest 
was  Jacopo  B.,  who  died  in  1470.  He  was  a 
pupil  of  the  celebrated  Gentile  da  Fabriano,  and  on* 
of  the  first  who  painted  in  oil.  His  eldest  son, 
Gkntile  B.,  born  1421,  died  1501,  was  distinguished 
as  a  portrait  painter,  and  also  as  a  viedailltur. 
Along  with  his  brother,  ho  was  commissioned  to 
decorate  the  council-chamber  of  the  Venetian 
senate.  Mohammed  II.,  having  by  accident  seen 
some  of  his  works,  invited  Gentile  to  Constantinople, 


BELLE' ROPHON  (originally  called  Hipposocs^  i  empioyod  |,im  to  execute  various  historical  works, 
is  the  son  of  the  Corinthian  king  Glaueus,  and  I  amj  dismissed  him  laden  with  presents.    The  Preach 


Furvmedc,  daughter  of  Sisyphus.  Other  accounts 
make  Neptune  his  father.  Having  accidentally  killed 
his  brother,  B.  fled  to  his  relative  IWtus,  king  of 
Argos,  by  whom  he  was  hospitably  received  arid 
protected ;  but  Anteia,  the  spouse  of  Pru-tua,  having 
becomo  enamoured  of  him,  and  he,  like  Joseph, 
having  declined  her  overtures,  she  revenged  herself 
after  the  manner  of  Potiphar's  wife.     This  induced 


tug  of  St.  Mark  is  his  most  famous  achievement. 
His  more  celebrated  brother,  Giovanni  B.,  born 
1422,  died  1512,  was  the  founder  of  the  older 
Venetian  school  of  painting,  and  contributed  greatly 
to  its  progress.  His  works  arc  marked  by  naivete, 
warmth,  and  intensity  of  colouring.  His  best  works 
aro  altar  pieces.  His  picture  of  the  Infant  Jtxu* 
slumbering  in  the  lap  of  the  Madonna,  and  attended 
Prcetus  to  send  his  guest  away  to  Iobates,  king  of  angels,  is  full  or  beauty  and  lively  expression. 
Lvcia,  to  whom  B.  carried  a  sealed  message.    After  jjj9  Vi,y„i,  Jiaptinn  of  the  Lord,  and  Chri*t 


being  entertained  nine  days  at  the  court  of  Lycia, 
B.  delivered  the  letttr,  which  contained  a  request 
that  Iobates  would  cause  the  youth  to  be  slain. 
This,  however,  Iobates  was  reluctant  to  do  in  a 
direct  wav,  as  B.  was  his  guest.  Ho  consequently 
imposed  upon  B.  the  seemingly  impossible  task  of 
slaying  the  formidable  Chimiera  (q.  v.).  B.,  mounted 
on  the  winged  steed  Pegasus  (given  to  him  by  Pallas), 
ascended  into  the  air,  and  succeeded  in  slaying  the 
monster  with  his  arrows.  Afterwards,  ho  was  sent 
bv  king  Iobates  against  the  Amazons,  whom  he 
defeated.  On  his  way  home  he  destroyed  an 
ambuscade  of  Lycians,  which  Iobates  had  set  for  his 
destruction.  That  monarch  now  thought  it  useless 
to  attempt  his  death,  and  as  a  sort  of  recompense, 
gave  the  hero  in  marriage  his  daughter  Philonoe,  by  I 
whom  he  had  three  children — Isandcr,  Uippolochus, 
and  Laodamcia;  such  at  least  is  the  story  as  told  I 
by  Apollodorus,  who  here  concludes.  Homer  relates 
that  he  at  last  drew  on  himself  the  hatred  of  the 
pods,  and  wandered  about  in  a  desolate  condition 
through  the  Alelan  field.  Pindar  relates  that  B.  on 
Pegasus  endeavoured  to  mount  to  Olympus,  when 
the  steed,  maddened  by  Jove  through  tlie  agency 
of  a  gadlty  threw  his  rider,  who  was  stricken  with 
blindness.*  B.N  adventures  were  a  favourite  subject 
of  the  ancient  artists.  Sculptures  have  recently 
been  discovered  in  Lycia,  which  represent  him 
vanquishing  the  Chimssra. 

BELLES-LETTRES,  a  term  adopted  from  the 
French  into  the  English  and  various  other  languages. 
It  is  generally  used  in  a  vague  way  to  designate 
the   more   refilled   departments  of  literature,  hut 


and  the  Woman  of  Samaria,  arc  also  much  admired. 
Among  his  numerous  pupils  the  most  distinguished 
were  Giorgioue  and  Titian. 

BELLI'NI,  Vincexzo,  one  of  the  most  popular 
modern  opera  composers,  was  born  at  Catania,  in 
Sicilv,  November  1,  1802,  and  died  at  Pntcaux,  near 
Paris,  September  24,  18^6.  Ho  received  his  early 
education  at  the  Conservatory  of  Naples,  and  was 
subsequently  instructed  in  composition  by  Tritto 
and  Zingarelli.  After  making  some  nttempts,  with- 
out much  success,  in  instrumental  and  sacred  music, 
bo  brought  forward,  iu  1825,  the  opera  Audtlton  e 
Salv  in  a,  which  was  played  in  the  small  theatre  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Music  (Naples).  Another 
opera,  liianea  e  G'rrnaiido,  was  given  iu  the  theatre 
St.  Carlo  (1826)  with  Mich  success  that,  in  1827, 
Bellini  was  commissioned  to  write  a  piece  for  La 
Seal*  at  Milan.  This  opera,  Jl  l'irata,  was  the  first 
which  carried  the  composer's  name  beyond  Italy.  It 
was  followed  with  equal  success  by  La  Strauirra, 
1820,  and  by  /  Caput, Hi  cd  i  Montecihi,  written  for 
the  theatre  of  Venice,  18.10,  which  was  the  culmi- 
nation of  the  fame  of  B.,  though  it  by  no  means 
exhausted  his  productive  powers'.  Iai  Soimambala 
and  Surma  appeared  in  18S1,  and  JJcatri.e  di  Tenda 
in  183:».  In  the  same  year  the  composer  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  became  acquainted  with  other  form* 
of  music  beside  the  Italian.  He  was  received  with 
great  applause  in  London,  and  ;if:er  his  return  to 
Paris,  wrote  his  opera  /  J'ariltixi,  why.li  shews  the 
iufluence  of  the  French  school  of  music,  but  nithout 
servile  imitation.  At  an  early  age  the  career  of  B. 
was  interrupted  by  d<  ath,  before  the  composer  had 


has  iu  fact  no  precise  limits.    In  English  usage  it  |  fu|iv  developed  his  powers.    He  was  the  most  genial 


is  synoiivmous  with  another  vague  expression,  polite 
lit.ratur'e,  including  history,  poetry,  and  the  drama, 
fiction,  essay,  and  criticism. 
BELLEVILLE,   a   town    of   France,    in  the 
18 


and  original  of  all  the  followers  of  Rossini,  and 
though  inferior  to  his  master  in  exuberance  of  fancy, 
is  superior  in  carefulness  and  finish,  especially  in  the 
due  subordination  of  instrumental  decorations  to 
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vocal  melody.  In  privutc  he  was  highly  esteemed 
Tor  the  purity  and  nffectionateness  of  his  character. 

BELLINZONA,  or  BELLENZ,  a  town  of 
Switzerland,  ill  the  canton  of  Tessin  or  Tieino,  on 
the  left  hunk  of  the  river  of  that  untne,  and  the 
heat  of  the  provincial  government,  tilteriuttely  with 
Lugano  unil  Locarno.  It  is  guarded  by  three  old 
castles,  and  completely  conimuiid«t  the  passage  of 
the  valley  in  which  it  is  situated.  In  former  times,  it 
was  considered  u  place  of  great  military  importance, 
and  was  the  scene  of  frequent  conflicts  between  the 
Italians  and  Swiss;  the  latter  of  whom  finally  made 
themsihcs  masters  of  it  about  the  beginning  of 
the  loth  c.  As  an  entrepot  for  the  merchandise  of 
tieimany  and  Italy,  it  is  now  a  place  of  considerable 
commercial  iui|«>rinnce,  though  the  population  is  but 
email— about  2o<h>. 

BE  LI.IS.    See  Dairy. 

BELLO  NA,  the  goddess  of  war  nmong  the 
Romans,  was  described  by  the  poets  ns  the  com- 
panion, tester,  wife,  or  daughter  of  Mars;  she  was 
also  represented  as  armed  with  a  bloody  scourge, 
and  as  inspiring  her  votaries  with  a  resistless  enthu- 
siasm in  battle.  In  the  war  with  the  Samnites, 
the  Consul  Appius  Claudius  vowed  a  temple  to  II., 
which  was  erected  afterwards  on  the  field  of  Mars. 
In  this  temple  the  senate  gsve  audience  to  embassies 
from  foreign  rower*,  and  also  to  consul*  who  had 
claims  to  a  triumph  which  would  have  been  nullified 
by  entrance  into  the  city.  The  priests  of  the 
goddess  were  styled  Jtr'hunrii,  and  practised 
sanguinary  rites;  such  as  cutting  their  own  arms 
or  feet,  and  offering  (or  even  drinking)  the  blood  in 
sacrifice.  This  was  especially  done  on  tho  dir* 
tananini*  (day  of  blood  i,  March  24. 

ItEI.I/iT,  Jos  mi  11' sk,  .1  lieutenant  in  the 
French  navy,  who  perished  in  the  arctic  regions,  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  was  horn  in  Paris,  \?.\\\ 
March  1  and  educated  at  Ro.  hefbrt,  in  the  j 
Naval  School.  In  the  French  expedition  against  j 
Tamatave,  in  IS  1.1,  he  gave  proof  of  so  much  courage  | 
and  presence  of  mind,  that  the  Cross  of  the  legion 
of  Honour  was  conferred  on  him  before  he  had 
attained  his  twentieth  year.  In  May  1S.1I,  he 
joined  the  expedition  then  preparing  in  England  for 
the  Polar  regions,  in  search  of  Sir  John  Franklin, 
and  sailed  in  the  Prinrt  Al/wrt,  Kennedy  com- 
mander, sent  out  by  Lndv  Franklin.  Distinguished 
by  his  noble  daring  and  spirit  of  enterprise,  he 
took  part  in  several  explorations.  In  one  of  these 
he  made  an  important  geographical  di-eovery,  to 
which  his  name  was  given — Hdlnt  Strait  hi.  v.).  ! 
On  his  return,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  navy 
lieutenant.  In  the  expedition  fitted  out  by  the 
British  Admiralty,  under  Captain  Jnglcfiehl,  he 
sailed  as  a  volunteer,  in  II. M  S.  Phirnix  ;  but  never 
returned,  hating  been  carrier)  by  a  violent  gust  of 
w  ind,  'Jlsit  March  18ii:.t  into  a*  deep  crack  in  the 
ice  on  which  he  was  travelling.  A  considerable 
sum  was  subscribed  in  England  for  a  monument 
to  his  memory.  His  Journal  of  a  \'o>/apr  to  thr 
Polar  St«»  made  in  Stwh  of"  Sir  John'  Franklin 
in  18.11  —  lfc.12,  edited,  with  a  notice  of  his  life,  hy 
M.  Julien  I.ctner,  2  vols.,  was  published  at  Paris  in 
ISot.    English  translation.    London  1S.1.1. 

BELLOT  STRAIT,  the  passage  which  separates 
North  Somerset  from  Boothia  Felix,  and  connects 
Prince  Regent's  Inlet  with  I*.  d  Strait  or  Sound, 
or,  in  M'CIintock's  new  nomenclature.  Franklin 
Channel.  Its  cast  entrance  was  discovered  by 
Kennedy  during  his  search  for  Franklin,  and  he, 
assuming  tin;  continuity  of  the  opening,  classified 
it  accordingly,  naming  it  after  his  lamented  com- 
panion I'el'ot.  After  four  unsuccessful  nttempts, 
it  was    explored   for    the   first  and    rcil.aps  last 


time  by  M'Clintock  on  his  crowning  voyage.  It 
is  about  2d  miles  long,  and,  at  its  narrowest  part, 
about  I  mile  wide,  tunning  pretty  nearly  on  the 
parallel  of  "2',  between  granite  shores  which,  every- 
where high,  ri«e  here  and  there  to  l.luO  or  lots)  feet. 
Through  this  funnel  l>oth  the  wiuds  and  the  waters 
have  full  piny  ;  ti  e  latter,  permanent  currents  and 
flood-tides  alike,  comiug  from  the  west.  To  the 
most  northerly  point  on  the  south  shore,  M'Clintock 
has  given  the  i.ainc  of  Murchison  promontory,  which, 
at  least  unless  oiler  straits  like  B.  S.  be  found 
towunls  the  isthmus  of  Roothia,  must  be  also  the 
most  nortl  erly  point  of  the  new  continent.  See 
Harrow,  Point. 

BEI.LOY,  Pifkrf.  Lai-rfnt  Burfttf.,  one  of  tho 
first  French  dianatists  »|  o  ventured  to  introduce 
on  the  stage  native,  :u.-le:ol  of  (Jrcek,  Roman,  or 
other  ouiland  sh  heroes.  He  was  born  at  Su 
Flour,  in  Autergne.  17th  November  172",  and  died 
.'tli  March  177.1.  His  lather  hating  died  while  B. 
was  young,  his  uncle  took  him  under  his  protection, 
and  educated  him  for  the  law  :  but  the  seductions  of 
the  drama  proved  irresistible,  and  the  opposition 
which  he  encounteied  in  the  cultivation  of  his 
theatrical  talent  ultimately  determined  him  to  leave 
his  adopted  home.  I'ndcr  the  name  of  Dormout 
de  B.  he  performed  on  various  northern  Ixwrdj, 
and  was  much  esteemed  for  his  private  worth.  For 
some  years  he  resided  at  Si.  Petersburg,  where  the 
Empress  Eliralieth  interested  herself  in  him.  In 
17.18,  he  returned  to  France,  to  superintend  the 
•bringing  out'  of  bin  tragedy  7Iik«,  trusting  that  it* 
success  would  reconcile  his  family  to  him.  In 
this,  however,  he  was  disappointed,  for  the  piece 
proved  a  failure,  being  only  a  Id  hie  imitation  of 
M<-tn*tasio,  and  he  returned  to  St.  Petersburg.  After 
the  death  of  his  uncle,  he  again  visited  ¥  ranee,  and 
obtained  a  decided  success  by  his  tragedy  of  ZAtnirt. 
In  l7t'»S,  appeared  Le  Siipe  df.  (a lain,  which  waa 
immensely  popular,  and  is  even  yet  held  in  esti- 
mation ;  and  in  1771,  (ia*ton  and  Bayard,  which 
secured  for  him  an  entrance  to  the  French  Academy. 
But  of  all  his  productions  the  one  which  has  longest 
retained  a  place  in  the  rrprrtmrt  of  the  stage,  though 
it  waa  far  from  popular  at  first,  is  J'irrre  le  t  'riul. 
H.'s  dramas  are  not  by  any  means  wanting  in 
theatrical  effectiveness,  but  nre  marred  by  great 
incorrectness.  Thev  have  been  collected  aud  edited 
by  tiailhird  ( u  vols.,  Par.  177'.»> 

BELLS,  on  shipboard,  is  a  term  having  a  peculiar 
meaning,  not  exactly  equivalent  to,  but  serving  as 
a  substitute  for  'time'  or  'o'clock'  in  ordinary 
land-life.  The  day,  or  rather  the  night,  is  divided 
into  watcher  or  periods,  usually  of  four  hours' 
duration  each  ;  and  each  half-hour  is  marked  by 
striking  on  a  bell.  The  number  of  strokes  depends", 
not  on  the  hour,  according  to  ordinary  reckon- 
ing, but  on  the  number  of  half-hours  which  have 
elapsed  in  that  particular  watch.  Thus.  '  three  bells' 
is  a  phrase  denoting  that  three  half-hours  have 
clapped,  but  it  does  not  hi  itself  shew  to  which 
particular  watch  it  refers.  Captain  Basil  Hall,  m 
his  Praipiifnt*  of  \'<>in**if  and  frartl*,  while  tieai- 
ing  of  Sunday  usages  on  board  ships  of  the  Royal 
Navy,  mentions  one  or  two  phru'es  illustrative  of 
this  mode  of  time-reckoning.  While  the  sailors 
are  at  breakfast  on  Sunday'  morning,  'the  word 
is  passed  to  "clean  for  muster,"  and  the  dress  is 
specifh  d  according  to  the  season  of  the  year  and 
climate.  Thus,  at  different  seasons  is  heard:  "Do 
you  hear  there,  fore  and  aft!  clean  for  muster  at 
five  bells!  duck-frocks  and  white  trousers!" — or, 
"  I'o  you  hear  there,  clean  shirt  and  a  shave  for 
muster  at  live  bells!  "  A  ship's  liell  is  usually 
hung  to  the  beam  of  the  foiecastle,  but  occasionally 
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to  a  brum  near  tlie  mizzeu-mast.  Sometime?, 
in  foggy  weather,  as  a  warning  to  other  ships, 
the  bell  is  struck  to  denote  that  the  ship  is  on 
a  starboard-tnek  ;  leaving  tlie  lai  hoard-tack  to  he 
denoted  by  the  beat  of  u  drum.  See  Watch  on 
Shipboard. 

BELLC'X'O  (the  ancient  Heilum/m),  a  citv  of 
Venetia,  Northi'rn  Italy,  on  the  right  bunk  of  the 
I'iuve,  and  M  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Venice.  It 
is  walled,  is  the  wat  of  a  bishop,  fas  a  handsome 
cathedral,  hospital,  public  library,  fine  aqueduct,  Ac. 
It  ha*  a  trade  in  timber,  ai  d  manufactories  of  silk.*, 
hats,  leather,  ami  earthenware.    Pop.  Io.imiO. 

RE'LOMAXCY    (fir.  nn  nrrow;  inanfcia, 

prophecy),  n  ir.ode  of  divination  by  avrows,  pt.c- 
liscd  among  the  Arabs  and  oilier  nations  ol  the 
rust.  A  number  of  arrows  being  shot  oft*  with 
sentences  written  on  labels  ntta.  I  ed  to  tin  in.  nn 
indication  of  futurity  is  sought  from  the  inscription 
on  the  first  arrow  found.  This  is  only  one  of  many 
ways  of  divining  by  arrows.  See  Axinosiam  y. 
DiviMxa-iton. 

BEI.OX,  Pierkk,  a  celebrated  Frcrch  raturnlist. 
born  in  1  f •  1 7  at  Soulhticrc,  in  the  department 
of  Sarthe.  He  studied  medieine  at  Paris,  and  (sub- 
sequently travelled  through  ('ermai'V.  In  l.Mii 
left  France,  and  visited  Creecc,  Asia  Minor.  Fgv  pt. 
and  Arabia.  He  returned  in  l;>il»,  and  in 
published  the  results  of  hi*  travels,  in  a  work 
entitled  t>l>*crvationn  on  srieral  Singular  and  Jf'inor- 
able  Tfiintt*  dineortnd  in  titwr,  A*ia,  Judau, 
jCpypl,  Arabia,  and  ot fur  Foreign  Comtrit*.  Charles 
IX.  pave  hiiu  apartments  in  the  Chateau  of 
Madrid,  a  sumptuous  edifice  which  Francis  1.  had 
constructed  in  the  Boi*  dc  Boulogne.  Here  he 
resided  till  his  tragic  death  in  Apiil  l.'.f.J.  He  was 
murdered  by  robbers  when  gathering  herbs  at  a 
late  hour  of  the  evening  in  the  Hois  de  Boulogne. 

Beside*  the  valuable  work  already  mentioned,  15. 
published  in  1  Utt  1,  A  Xatural  ]/i*torg  of  Strange 
Sea-fiidi,  with  a  evrret  Jifftrrm:ntatian  and  A<  eouiit  of 
the  Jioiphin,  and  tertral  other*  of  that  Sj»c<",  which 
contains,  among  other  things,  an  exact  description 
of  the  dolphin,  and  the  earliest  picture  of  n  l.ippo- 
potamus  in  any  European  look  ;  in  1; '>:,:>,  A  Xatural 
Jfintorg  of  Bird*,  which  is  o.len  quoted  by  Button, 
and  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  im|>oriiiut  treatise 
on  ornithology  of  the  It'.th  c. ;  in  K,.",s,  au  elaborate 
and  interesting  work  on  Arboiicr.lture,  in  which  lie 


though  perhaps  more  rugged  route  through  Afghan, 
istan  into  the  Punjab— a  preference  e! lengthened  by 
Alexander's  direlul  experience  in  returuing  from  the 
Indus  along  the  const.  The  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  more  especially  towards  the  north,  the 
peak  of  Takkalu  being  said  to  be  11,000  feet  high. 
Even  the  I  otioma  of  some  of  the  valleys  have  an 
elevation  ol  A7<  o  feet:  ncd  the  capital,  Kehtt, 
situated  on  the  side  of  one  of  thetn,  is  GtK'O  feet 
above  the  level  <jf  the  ft-a.  The  rivers  are  inconsider- 
able, unless  alter  heavy  rains:  even  the  largest  of 
them,  the  Dusli,  after  a  course  of  about  loon  miles, 
ha.s  been  found  to  be  only  -JO  inches  deep,  and  20 
vards  wide  at  its  mouth.  The  pu.-turcs,  as  maybe 
supposed,  are  poor,  so  that  there  ate  fo-v  cattle  :  sheep 
and  goats,  however,  are  numerous.  The  dromedary 
is  the  ordinary  beast  of  burden  ;  and  it  is  only  in  ti  e 
north-west,  towurds  Herman,  that  horses  are  bn  d. 
Wherever  there  is  a  sufficiency  of  water,  the  soil 
is  productive — the  lowland.*  yielding  riee,  sugar, 
cotton,  indigo,  and  tobacco;  and  the  higher  ground*, 
wheat,  barley,  madder,  pul-e,  m:d  Euro|»eaii  fruits. 
In  the  sandy  waste  of  Mekran,  where  Alexander's 
army  suffered  its  severest  I  aid-hips  and  privations, 
the  only  valuable  pieduct  is  the  dale.  The  minerals 
arc  copper,  leud,  uiiliim  ny,  iron,  Fulphtir,  uhim,  and 
sal-ammoniac ;  and  the  maimf-v-micsi  ate  skins, 
woollens,  carpets,  and  tent-covers  of  goat's  and 
camel's  hair,  and  rude  lire-arms.  B.  has  but  one 
seaport,  Soiimeanec,  near  the  lnmtter  of  Sinde.  The 
trade  is  insignificant,  being,  such  as  it  i=,  chiefly 
monopolised  by  Hindus.  The  inhabitants,  however, 
are,  as  a  body,  Mohammedans,  of  the  Semite  sect, 
and  consequently  opposed  to  their  neighbours  of 
Persia,  who  are  Shiites.  Most  of  the  east  provinces, 
which  alone  come  into  contact  with  British  India, 
are  under  the  authority  of  the  Khan  of  Eclat,  who, 
with  a  revenue  of  about  X'in.i.tn),  maintains  an 
army  of  3ouo  met).  This  petty  sovereign  having 
acted  treacherously  towards  the  Btilish  doting  the 
Alghau  campaign  of  ItCiii,  his  rov  al  city  was  taken 
by  storm  in  the  same  year.  In  1S  |0,  it  was  aban- 
doned; but,  in  1  s4 1 ,  it  was  again  captured,  for 
temporary  occupation,  by  the  British. 

P.KLSHAM,  Thomas,  one  of  the  ablest  ex- 
pounders, of  the  Tnitarian  sys.ctll  of  theology,  was 
born  at  Bedford  in  Itr'n.  He  was  educated 
in  the  principles  of  Calvinism,  and  for  some  year* 
officiated  as  pastor  of  the  dissenting  congregation 


gave  a  list  of  the  exotic  trees  which  it  would  be  ;  and  head  of  the  theological  ueademy  at  Paventry 


introduce  into  France.    Besides  the 


li. 


wrote  several  other  treatise*  of  trees,  herbs,  birds, 
and  fishes. 

BE  LUXE.    See  Carfihh. 

BELOOCHISTA  X,  a  country  of  southern  Asia, 
bounded  on  the  north  by  Afghanistan,  tin  the  E.  by 
Moultan  and  Sinde,  on  the  S.  by  the  Arabian  Sea, 
and  on  the  W.  by  a  maritime  dejierilcney  of  Muscat 
in  Arabia,  and  by  tlie  Persian  province  of  Herman. 
B.  corresponds  in  general  with  the  ancient  (bdiosia. 


These  offices  lie  icsigiu'd  in  ITS'.',  on  embracing 
Ciiitari.m  views,  and  shortly  after  received  the 
charge  of  a  new  theological  academy  at  Hackney, 
which  in  a  few  y«  ars  collapsed  for  want  of  funds. 
Before  its  extinction,  he  succeeded  Pr.  Priestley  in 
his  pastoral  charge,  and  in  l*<>:>  removed  to  London 
as  the  successor  of  Br.  I't-t  ey,  w  here  he  continued 
till   his   death   in    1  Most  of  hi*  works  are 

controversial:  hi*  doctrine  regarding  the  person 
of    Chi'M    represents   the    purely   '  humanitarian ' 


„  .     i       i  view,  a*  distinguished  firm  the  more  nearly  Arian 
excepting  that  the  latter  name   appeals  to  have1       .       ,      c  r        ,.,      ...       ,         TI       -.  ,.  , 

sentiments  of  men  like  (  hantiittg.    He  published 


extended  to  the  Indus,  while  the  former  nowhere 
reaches  that  river.  B.  stretches  in  X.  lut.  between 
I'-T  5<>'  and  W  t»n',  and  in  K.  long,  between  r,7  4o 
and  •'.{)'  IK',  giving,  with  a  population  of  half  a 
million,  an  area  of  nearly  2oo,imh>  square  miles,  or 
fully  double  that  of  (treat  Britain.  Though  it  was 
anciently  a  juirt  of  Persia,  yet  it.*  modern  relation* 
connect  it  rather  with  India,  more  particularly 
sine  Sinde  ami  Moultan  hnve  fallen  tinder  the 
dominion  of  the  English.  In  the  bygone  ages  of  the 
overland  invasions  of  Hindustan,  the  Hedrosiun  or 
Bcloochec  Desert  formed,  a*  it  were,  a  barrier  for 
the  Lower  Indus,  constraining  every  assailant,  from 
Alexander  downwards,  to  prefer  the  leas  barren, 


men 

also  a  work  on  mental  and  moral  philosophy,  fol- 
lowing Hartley,  and  a  memoir  of  his  predeces- 
sor, Theephilus  I.iudsev.  His  brother,  William 
lb.  17.VJ;  d.  1SJT1,  was  an  in-live  and  voluminous 
writer  of  history  and  political  tracts  on  the  side 
of  the  Whig*. 

BELSHAZ  ZAR,  or  BKLSA  ZAR,  wait  the  last 
king  of  the  Chaldean  dynasty  in  Babylon.  The 
name  occurs  only  in  the  Old  Testament,  where  it 
indicates  either  the  person  who  is  called  by  Hero- 
dotus Labynetos,  or  his  son.  For  an  account  of 
the  circumstances  attending  his  overthrow,  see  the 
Book  of  Dauicl,  Herodotus,  &c. 
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BELT — BELTEIN. 


BELT  (signifying  Girdle),  the  name  given  to 
two  strait*,  the  Gkkat  and  the  Litti.k  H.,  which, 
with  the  Sound,  connect  the  Baltic  with  the  Cuitc- 
gat.  The  (iUkat  B.,  about  7<>  miles  in  length, 
>ml  varying  in  breadth  from  4  to  more  thau  2<> 
miles,  divides  the  Banish  islands,  Scclund  and 
Laaland,  from  Funen  and  Langclund.  Tlie  Litti.k 
B.  divides  the  island  of  Fiiiicn  from  Jutland. 
It  is  equal  in  length  to  the  Great  H.,  hut  much 
narrower.  Its  greatest  breadth  in  about  li)  mile-), 
but  it  L-radnullv  narrows  towards  the  nonh,  iintil 
at  the  f.irt  of  Frederic*  it  is  le**  than  a  mile  wide; 
thus  the  passage  from  the  Caitcgat  into  the  Baltic 
is  here  easily  commanded.  Both  the  Belts  arc 
dangerous  to  navigation,  on  account  of  numerous 
sandbanks  and  strong  currents;  and  therefore,  for 
large  vessels,  lite  passage  t,y  the  Sound  (q.  v.)  is 

BEXTEIN,  BELTANE,  BEILTIXE,  or 
BEA'LTAINN,  the  name  of  n  heathen  festiv.il  once 
common  to  all  the  Cvltie  nations,  and  truces  of  w  hich 
have  survived  to  the  present  day.  The  name  is 
derived  from  tin  or  leine,  fire,  and  Beal  or  Beil,  the 
Celtic  pod  of  light  or  Sun-god,  a  deity  mentioned 
by  Auson'ms  (:Jn'.» — :w->  a.i>.)  and  Tertullian  (who 
flourished  during  the  first  half  of  the  3d  c),  as  wellun 
on  several  ancient  inscriptions,  os  Helena*  or  Beliuu*. 
!l.  thus  means  *  Iicul's  tire.'  and  belongs  to  that 
mm  and  (ire  worship  which  has  always  Iteen  one  of 
the  tno-t  prominent  forms  of  polytheism.  The  great 
festival  of  this  worship  among  the  Celtic  nations 
was  held  in  the  beginning  of  May,  but  there  seems 
to  have  been  a  somewhat  similar  observance  in 
the  beginning  of  November  (the  beginning,  and  the 
cue  of  summer).  On  such  occasion*,  all  the  fires 
in  the  district  were  extinguished  (while  the  system 
was  i.i  full  force,  even  death  was  the  penally  of 
neglect);  the  netJ/re  (>|.  v.)  was  then  kindled  with 
great  solemnity,  mid  sacrifices  were  offered— latterly, 
perhaps,  of  animals,  but  originally,  there  can  be 
lit tli*  doubt,  of  human  beings.  From  this  sacrificial 
fire  the  domestic  hearths  were  rekindled. 

The  earliest  mention  of  B.  is  found  by  Cormac, 
Archbishop  of  Cashel  in  the  beginning  of  the  lt)th  c. 
A  relic  of  this  festival,  as  practised  in  home  parts 
of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland  about  the  beginning 
of  the  l'Jlli  c,  i.s  thus  described:  'The  young 
folks  of  a  hamlet  meet  in  the  moors* on  the  1st  of 
May.  They  cut  a  table  in  the  green  sod,  of  a 
round  figure,  by  cutting  a  trench  in  the  ground  of 
such  circumference  as  to  hold  the  whole  company. 
They  then  kindle  a  lire,  and  dress  a  repast  of  eggs 
and  milk  in  the  consistence  of  a  custard.  Thev  knead 
a  cake  of  oatmeal,  w  hich  is  toasted  at  the  embers 
against  a  stone.  After  the  custard  is  eaten  up, 
they  divide  the  cake  in  so  many  portion.*,  as  similar 
as  possible  to  one  another  in  si/.-  and  shape,  ns 
there  are  persons  in  i],c  company.  They  daub  one 
of  'hese  portions  with  churco.d  "until  it'i*  perfectly 
black.  They  then  put  nil  the  bits  of  the  cake  into  a 
bonnet,  and  every  one,  blindfold,  draws  out  a  poriion. 
The  bonncl-holdcr  is  entitled  to  the  last  l,it.  Who- 
ever draws  the  black  bit  is  the  devoted  person,  who 
is  to  be  sacrificed  to  Baal,  who  e.  favour  they  mean 
to  implore  in  tendering  the  year  productice.  The 
devoted  person  is  compelled  to  leap  three  times 
over  the  Haines.'  The  lc.pir.g  three  time-  through 
the  fire  is  clearly  a  symbolic  d  sacrifice,  and  there 
was  doubtless  a  time  w  hen  the  victim  was  bound 
on  the  pile,  and  burned.    Sec  Sacrifick,  IIi:man. 

It  has  been  usual  to  identify  the  worship  of 
the  Celtic  Beal  with  that  of  the  Baal  (q.  v.)  or 
Bel  of  the  Phicnicians  and  other  Semitic  nations. 
It  is  unnecessary,  however,  to  go  beyond  the  family 
of  nations  to  which  the  Celts  belong  (see  Aryans), 
iu  order  to  find  analogies  cither  for  the  uauic  or  the 


thing.  J.  C.rimm  (/V«-«rA*  Afytholopie,  i.  208,  681) 
identities  the  Celtic  Beal  not  only  with  the  Slavonic 
lit  by  or  JJje/t/ff  (in  w  hich  name  the  syllable  M  or 
bjrt  means  white,  and  god  J,  but  also  with  the 
Scandinavian  and  Teutonic  Balder  (q.  v.)  or  Pultar, 
whose  names  appears  under  the  form  of  Baldag  (the 
white  or  bright  day),  and  who  apjK'ars  to  have  been 
also  extensively  worshipped  under  the  name  of  Phol 
or  Pol-  The  universality  all  over  Europe  in  heathen 
times  of  the  worship  of  these  personifications  of  the 
sun  and  of  light  through  the  kindling  of  tires  and 
other  rites,  is  testified  by  the  yet  surviving  practice 
of  periodically  lighting  bunfiret  (q.  v.).  The  more 
marked  turning-points  of  the  seasons  would  natu- 
rally determine  the  times  of  these  festivals.  The 
two  solstices  at  midwinter  (see  Yri.K)  and  mid- 
summer, and  the  beginning  and  end  of  summer, 
would  bo  among  the  chief  seasons.  The  periods 
of  observance,  which  varied,  no  doubt,  originally, 
more  or  less  in  different  places,  were  still  further 
disturbed  by  the  introduction  of  Christianity, 
l.'nable  to  extirpate  these  rites,  the  church  sought 
to  Christianise  them  by  associating  them  with  rites 
of  her  own,  and  for  this  purpose  either  appointed  a 
church-festival  at  the  time  of  the  heathen  one,  or 
endeavoured  to  shift  the  time  of  the  heathen 
observance  to  that  of  an  already  fixed  church- 
festival.  All  over  the  south  of  Germany,  the 
great  bonfire  celel nation  was  held  at  midsummer 
(./ohiinjutf,  >trr).  [see  John's  (Sr)  EvkJ — a  relic, 
probably,  of  the  sun-festival  of  the  summer  solstice: 
throughout  the  north  of  Germany,  it  was  held  at 
Easter.  It  is  probable  that  this  tire-festival  (  (Jnter- 
frw  r)  of  (Mat a — a  principal  deity  among  the  Saxons 

and  Angle- — had  I  n  originally  held  on  the  1st 

of  May,  ami  wus  shifted  s«t  as  to  coincide  with 
the  church-festival  now  known  as  Easter  (q.  v.  ; 
see  also  Wai.i-i  nisis  n  v<  in  ).  The  seriousness  and 
enthusiasm  with  which  these  observances  continued 
to  be  celebrated  in  the  li'.th  and  17th  centuries 
began  afterwards  to  decline,  and  the  kindling  of 
bonfires  has  been  mostly  put  down  by  the  govern- 
ments;  the  earlier  interdicts  alleging  the  unchristian 
nature  of  the  rites;  the  later,  the  danger  occasioned 
to  the  forests. 

In  Great  Britain,  St  John's  Eve  was  celebrated 
with  bonfires:  and  Easter  had  its  fire-rites,  which, 
although  incorporated  in  the  service  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  were  clearly  of  heathen  origin. 
Hut  the  great  day  (or  bonfires  in  the  British  islands 
was  the  1st  of  November.  Fewer  traces  of  this 
are  found  iu  other  countries,  and  therefore  we  must 
look  upon  it  as  more  peculiarly  Celtic.  While  the 
Slay  festival  of  II.  was  in  honour  of  the  sun- 
god,  in  his  character  of  god  of  war — who  had  just 
put  to  llight  the  ibices  of  cold  nml  darkness — the 
November  festival  was  to  celebrate  his  beneficent 
inliueneo  in  producing  the  fruits  which  had  just 
been  gathered  in.  Hence  it  was  called  Samlittteine 
(|>Ciiec-fire ).  If  we  may  judge  from  the  traces  that 
still  remain  or  have  been  recorded,  the  November 
observances  were  more  of  a  private  nature,  every 
house  having  its  bonfire  and  its  offerings,  probably 
of  fruits,  concluding  with  a  domicile  (east.  The 
B.  festival,  again,  was  public,  and  attended  by 
bloody  sacrifices.  Although  the  November  bonfires, 
like  B.,  were  probably  of  Celtic  origin,  they  seem  to 
have  been  adopted  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
islands  generally.  About  the  end  of  last  cen- 
tury they  vvcie  still  kindled  in  various  parts  of 
England,  and  to  this  day  (Ifcoo),  over  whole  dis- 
tricts of  Aberdeenshire,  every  rural  dwelling  has 
its  Hallowe'en  bonfire  lighted  at  nightfall  in  an 
adjoining  stiibblc-licld. 

The  Anglo-Saxon  population  of  England  had 
their  oivu  characteristic  May-day  litcs ;  but  there 
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BELUGA— BELZONI. 


exist  traces  also  of  the  observance  among  thorn 
on  tlint  day  of  rites  similar  to  the  Celtic  Beltane. 
An  '  Old  Holiie  Curate,"  writing  to  Xotc*  and 
Quertet  in  say-:  'At  the  village  of  Holne, 

situated  on  ono  of  the  spun  of  Dartmoor,  is  a 
field  ot*  about  two  acre*,  the  property  of  the  parish, 
and  called  the  Ploy  ( pl.i \ )  Field.  In  the  centre 
of  this  stands  a  gratiile  pillar  (  Menhir)  0  or  1  feet 
high.  On  May  morning,  before  daybreak,  the 
young  men  of  the  village  assemble  there,  and  then 
proceed  to  the  moor,  where  they  select  a  ram 
lamb  (doubtless  with  the  consent  of  the  owner), 
and  alter  running  it  down,  bring  it  in  triumph  to 
the  Tloy  Field,  fasten  it  to  the  pillar,  cut  its  throat, 
and  then  roast  it  whole,  skin,  wool,  kc.  At  mid- 
day, a  struggle  takes  place,  at  the  risk  of  cut  hands, 
for  a  slice,  it  being  supposed  to  confer  luck  for  the 
ensuing  year  on  the  fortunate  devourer.  As  nn  act 
of  gallantry,  in  high  esteem  among  the  females,  the 
young  men  sometimes  fight  their  way  through  the 
crowd  to  get  a  slice  for  their  chosen  among  the 
young  women,  ull  of  whom,  in  their  best  dresses, 
attend  the  Jiam  J-'eatt,  as  it  is  called.  Dancing, 
wrestling,  and  other  games,  assisted  by  copious 
libations  of  cider  during  the  afternoon,  prolong 
the  festivity  till  midnight. 

'  The  time,  the  place  (looking  ea.nl),  the  mystic 
pillar,  and  the  ram,  surely  bear  some  evidence  in 
favour  of  the  Ram  Feast  being  u  sacrifice  to  Dual.' 


Rliinodon  arc  two  s|>ecies  found  by  Kane  und  Hayes 
in  the  Greenland  Mens,  und  li.  Kimjii  i*  said  to  be 
found  in  the  Southern  hemisplujrw. 
BE' LI'S.    Sec  Baal. 

BELVEDERE  (It.)  was  originally  an  erection 
on  the  top  of  a  house,  for  the  purpose  of  looking 
out  on  the  surrounding  country,  and  enjoying  the 
air,  in  which  sei^e  it  is  still  understood  in  Italy. 
A  part  of  the  Vatican  (q.  v.)  in  Rome  is  known 
as  the  B.,  and  gives  name  to  the  famous  statue  of 
Apollo.  In  France,  and  with  us,  the  won!  has  come 
to  signify  any  kind  of  summer-house  or  place  of 
refreshment. 

BELVEDERE  ( Kochia 
tcojmrtmn,  or  Saltola  icoj>an<i\  an 
of  the  natuntl  order  Chenopodiacttt  (q.  v.),  a  nntire 
of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe,  and  of  grcnt 
purt  of  Asia,  which  has  long  been  very  familiar  in 
British  gardens  as  an  ornamental  annual,  not  upon 
account  of  its  flowers,  which  have  no  beauty,  but 
of  its  clone,  pyramidal,  rigid  form,  and  numerous 
narrow  leaves,  which  make  it  appear  like  a  miniature 
cypress-tree.  It  is  sometimes  called  Svmmeh 
Cypress. 

BELYTSIA  (also  called  K.\roi.ro'KA),  a  genus 
of  exogenous  plants,  the  type  of  the  natural  order 
Iirfviisiai-ftf,  of  which  order  only  a  very  few  species 
have  yet  been  discovered,  natives  of  the  tropical 


Chennpodiurn 
mutual  plant 


Additional  notices  of  this  sun  and  fire  worship  ,  parts  hf  Africa.   They  art!  large  shrubs,  with  smooth, 
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will  be  found  under  Yule,  Ca.m>lkma«,  Lammas, 
and  the  other  heads  referred  to  in  this  article. 

BELU  GA,  a  genus  of  Cutaeea  (q.  v.),  of  the 
family  of  l)etphinid<e  or  Dolphins  (q.  v.),  differing 
from  the  rest  of  that  family  in  the  blunt  und  broad 
head,  which  has  no  produced  snout ;  tho  smaller 
number  of  teeth,  the  greater  part  of  which  often  fall 
out  before  the  animal  ia  far  advanced  in  age  ;  and 


Beluga. 

the  want  of  a  dorsal  fin.  A  common  species  fonnd 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  world  is  II.  ar<  tit<i  (for 
which  name  there  are  unhappily  many  synonyms, 
as  B.  Icura*,  kv.),  the  White  YVImle  and  YVhite  Fish 
of  whalers,  often  called  by  English  writers  the  B., 
und  the  Round-headed  Cachalot.  The  form  of  the 
II.  is  remarkably  characterised  by  the  softness  of  ull 
its  curves,  and  adapts  it  for  rapid  and  graceful  mo\e- 
menis ;  its  skin  is  usually  of  a  clear  white  colour, 
and  not  very  strong,  so  that  it  often  fuiU  to  retain 
a  harpoon.  'The  B.  attains  a  length  of  more  than 
thirteen  feet.  The  female  brings  forth  two  young 
oiics  at  a  birth,  and  displays  the  greatest  solicitude  | 
for  them.  The  food  of  the  B.  consists  of  fish,  in 
pursuit  of  which  it  often  ascent"*  rivers  to  some 
distance.  It  is  gregarious,  and  may  be  seen  in 
herds  of  forty  or  fifty,  which  oltcn  gambol  mound 
boats ;  it  abound*  in  morit  parts  of  tlie  arctic  seas, 
and  sometimes,  but  not  very  frequently,  vi>ii*  the 
British  shores.  One  was  kill.  .1  in  the  Firth  of 
Forth  in  181ft,  and  one  in  the  Med  way  in  iSlC. 


simple,  leathery  leaves.  The  flowers  grow  in  threes, 
sessile  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves,  and  arc  beautiful 
and  extremely  curious.  The  calyx  U  a  thick, 
leathery  cup,  divided  into  five  ovale  segments,.  The 
corolla  consists  of  three  distinct  rings;  tho  outer 
one  5-lohed,  and  furnished  wild  ribs,  bv  means  of 
which  it  is  strongly  plaited,  turning  back  over  and 
hiding  the  calyx  when  full  blown  ;  the  second,  a 
narrow  membrane,  divided  into  numerous  regular 
segments  like  a  fringe;  the  third,  an  erect  cup- 
shaped  membrane.  The  stamens  arc  erect  like 
another  cup;  the  ovary  5-ccllcd,  with  two  ovules  in 
each  cell;  the  style  thort,  thick,  and  C-anglcd,  with 
a  broad,  flat,  5-anglcd  stigma.  The  fruit  is  a  soft 
berry,  crowned  with  the  calyx,  with  large  kidney- 
shaped  seeds.  The  wood  is  soft,  and  contains  numer- 
ous dotted  vessels.-;— The  pulp  of  the  fruit  of  the 
best  known  species  is  mucilaginous  and  eatable,  the 
rind  very  full  of  tannin ;  the  fruit  is  as  large  as  a 
pomegranate,  and  tho  seeds  1J  inch  long. — The 
position  of  this  remarkable  order  in  the  botanical 
system  is  not  yet  well  determined.  Liudley  regards 
it  as  most  nearly  allied  to  lihisophornccte  (Mangroves, 
q.  v.).  It  is  supposed  by  some  that  the  two  inner 
rings  of  tho  corolla  should  be  regarded  as  sterile 
stamens,  and  tho  place  of  the  order  id  thus  fixed 
near  BarritifflonitKe<e  (q.  v.). 

BELZO'NI,  Giovanni  Battista,  the  son  of  a  poor 
barber,  was  born  at  Padua  in  1778,  and  was  educated 
at  Rome,  for  the  priesthood,  but  soon  displayed  a 
preference  for  mechanical  science,  especially  hydrau- 
lics ;  and  when  the  French  republican  troops  totok 
possession  of  the  pontifical  city,  he  quiled  his  reli- 
gious studies  altogether.  About  the  year  18uo,  he 
visited  Holland,  and  in  1803  came  to  England.  For 
a  time  he  gained  a  living  by  exhibiting  feats  of 
strength  in  theatres.  At  Astley's,  he  played  tho 
part  of  Hercules,  but  he  also  continued  his  mecha- 
nical studies,  and  even  gave  numerous  hydraulic 
representations  in  the  most  populous  towns  of  the 


The  Greeulandcrs  t  ike  the  II.  with  harpoons  or  j  kingdom.  After  a  sojourn  of  nine  years  in  England, 
with  strong  nets.  Its  flesh  iillords  them  n  valuable 
supply  of  food,  and  is  eaten  bv  most  of  the  inhabit- 
ants of  arctic  coasts;  it  affords  also  n  considerable 
quantity  of  the  very  lincst  oil,  and  the  skin  Is 
mudc  into  leather,  home  of  tho  li.  Declivis  and  li. 
22 


ho  went  to  Spain  and  Portugal,  in  his  capacity  of 
theatrical  athlete.  From  the  peninsula,  he  passed 
to  Malta,  and  thence  to  Egypt  in  1M.">,  on  tho 
invitation  of  Mcliemet  Ali,  who  wished  him  to 
construct  a  hydraulic  machine.    After  succccdi  ig  in 
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this  undertaking,  he  was  i ruluitil,  by  the  traveller* 
Burcklmrdt  and  Salt,  to  direct  his  attention  to 
the  exploration  of  Egyptian  antiquities,  lie  threw 
himsclf  with  ardour  itito  Ti i s  new  vocation.  He 
removed  the  coIo-.nl  bust  of  the  so-called  '  Young 
Memt:on '  from  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes  to 
Alexandria,  and  was  the  first  who  opened  the  temple 
of  Ipsanihtil.  In  the  valley  of  '  the  royal  graves ' 
— Bihan-<  1-Moluk— mar  Thebes,  he  discovered 
Beveral  ini|M)rtant  catacombs  containing  mummi.  -s. 
and  among  others,  opened,  in  1  sit,  the  celebrated 
tomb  of  Psammctichus,  from  which  he  removed  the 
splendid  sarcophagi:*,  now,  along  with  the  'Young 
Mcmnon,'  and  other  results  of  B.'s  labour',  in  the 
British  Museum.  Hut  B.'s  greatest  undertaking 
wan  his  opening  of  the  pyramid  of  Cephrcn.  An 
attempt  made  on  his  life  caused  his  departure 
from  Egypt,  hut  previously  he  made  a  journey 
along  the  toast  of  the  Ked  Sea,  and  another  to 
the  Oasis  of  Si*  ah,  hoping  there  to  find  ruins  of 
the  temple  of  .Iiipitcr-Ammon.  In  the  course  of 
his  explorations,  he  discovered  the  emerald  mines 
of  7-ubara  and  the  ruins  of  Berenice,  the  ancient 
commercial  entrepot  between  Europe  and  India. 
In  September  1  Hi he  returned  to  Europe,  visited 
his  native  town,  Padua,  and  enriched  it  with  two 
Egyptian  statues  of  granite,  lie  also  published  in 
London  his  Xarratirr  of  the  (>]xra'i<m*  and  AVc  tit 
Viwortrit*  trithin  the  FuranitiU.  Tan  pit*,  T<>mh», 
and  Ex-m-ntimx  in  h<npi  ivd  .\'n!„a;  and  of  a 
Journey  to  the  Cnmt  of  tht  J.Vd  Sfa  in  se<ir<h  of  the 
anrirnt  lUrrnire,  and  anotlxr  to  the  (latin  i  f  Jupiter- 
Amnion  I  1S21,  with  an  atlas  of  41  coloured  engrav-  | 
ings).  In  1S2I,  he  opened  in  London  an  exhibition  ] 
of  his  Egyptian  antiquities,  but  soon  afterwards, 
undertook  a  journey  to  Timbuktu,  in  Central  Africa.  1 
At  Benin,  he  was  attacked  by  dysentery,  which  I 
compelled  him  to  return  to  (iato,  where  ho  died,  | 
December  :i,  ]f-2">.  His  original  drawings  of  the  I 
royal  tombs  he  hud  opened  in  Egypt  were  published 
by  his  widow  (London,  lSJit). 

BEM,  Josrrn,  commander  of  the  army  in  Tran- 
sylvania durii.g  the  Hungarian  revolution,  ISIS — It,  t 
was  bom  at  Tarnov,  in  (i  dicia,  17'.»5.  After  a  , 
course  of  military  adventure  in  Poland,  he  went  to 
France,  where  he  resided  for  a  con-idt  rable  time, 
earning  a  livel.hood  by  teaching  mechanics  and 
mnemonics.  In  Is  IS,  alter  failing  in  an  attempt  to 
organise  an  insurrection  in  Yienna,  he  joined  the 
Hungarians,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  arm v  of  Transylvania,  amounting  to  <*•  m «t i — 1  »>,<'* 11 1 
men.  He  at  first  experienced  some  checks  from 
the  Austrian  army,  but  afterwards  defeated  them  at 
Hermaniistadt  and  the  bridge  of  Piski  ;  and  finally 
succeeded,  in  March  IS  p.',  in  driving  both  them 
and  their  allies,  <!„.  Nubians,  back  into  Wallachia. 
Having  thus  made  himself  master  of  Transylvania, 
he  proposed,  by  amnesties  an  I  general  mild  rule,  to 
gain  the  adherence  of  the  <i  rinan  and  Slavonian 
population,  especially  in  Wallachia;  but  his  pro- 
positions, were  not  entertained  by  Kossuth  and  the 
Hungarian  commissariat.  After  expelling  the  troops 
under  Pu<  liner  from  the  Banat,  B.  returned  into 
Transylvania,  where  the  Ki.—ians  had  defeated 
the  ll'ingai  ian-.  Here  he  reorganised  his  forces, 
and  did  all  that  was  possible  in  his  circumstances 
to  prevent  the  union  of  the  Russians  with  the 
Au*triati<>,  but  his  effort*  weie  unsuccessful.  After 
filling  in  :>n  attempt  to  excite  an  insurrection  in 
Mohhnia,  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  near 
Schaszhurg,  where  he  was  op|M>sed  to  three  times 
the  number  of  his  own  troops.  At  Kossuth's 
request,  he  now  hastened  into  Hungary,  where  he 
look  part  in  the  unfortunate  battle  near  Temesvar. 
Retreating  into  Tran-\ Ivania,  he  here  defended  him- j 
•elf  for  tsomc  days  agaiuat  a  vastly  superior  force,  I 


and  then  made  his  escape  into  Turkey,  where  he 
embraced,  from  political  motives,  the  profession  of 
Islam,  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  pasha,  atni 
obtained  a  command  in  the-  Turkish  army.  In 
February  1S5:>,  he  wan  sent  to  Aleppo,  where,  after 
suppressing  the  sanguinary  insurrection  of  the  Arabs 
against  the  Christian  population,  he  died  of  fever, 
December  In,  1850.  B.  was  in  private  life  char- 
acterised by  the  benevolence  of  bis  disposition,  and, 
as  a  military  leader,  was  distinguished  by  courage, 
presence  of  mind  when  in  extreme  danger,  and 
remarkable  rapidity  of  movement. 

BEMBATOO'KA.  Bay  op,  a  wife  and  commodious 
bay  on  the  north-west  coast  of  Madagascar,  in  lat. 
IGJ  S.,  and  long.  40 '  E.  Prime  bullocks  arc  sold 
here  for  less  than  10*.  each,  and  are  bought  exten- 
sively by  agents  of  the  French  government,  who 
have' them  driven  to  Fort  Dauphin,  on  Antongil  Bay, 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  island,  where  they  are 
killed  and  cured  for  the  use  of  the  French  navy,  and 
for  colonial  consumption.  Rico  Is  also  sold  very 
cheap  at  Bembatooka.  Majunga,  on  the  north  side 
of  the  bay,  is  an  important  town,  Bembatooka 
being  but  a  village. 

BEM  BE  CID.E.  a  family  of  n.vmenopterous 
insects  of  the  division  in  which  the  females  arc  fur- 
nished with  stings.  Along  with  Sphrgidie  (q.  v.), 
and  other  nearly  allied  families,  they  receive  the 
|>opular  name  of  Sand-wasps.  They  very  much 
resemble  bee*  or  w  asps  in  general  appearance.  They 
are  natives  of  the  wanner  parts  of  the  world.  Some 
of  them  arc  remarkable  for  the  odour  of  roses  which 
they  emit.  The  females  make  burrows  in  sandy 
batiks,  in  each  of  which  they  deposit  an  egg,  anil 
along  with  it  the  bodies  of  a  few  thea  as  food  lor  the 
larva.  The  B.  fly  very  rapidly,  and  with  a  loud 
buzzing  noise,  JJembex  Rottrata  is  common  in  tho 
south  of  Europe. 

BEM  BO,  Piktro.  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Italian  scholars  of  the  lr.th  c,  was  born  in  Yenice, 
May  20,  1  !7o ;  having  studied  at  Padua  and  Ferrara, 
he  early  devoted  himself  to  polite  literature.  He 
edited  the  Italian  |h»  ins  of  Petrarch,  printed  by 
Aldus,  in  lid,  nu«l  the  Terzfrimt  of  Dante,  1502. 
In  l.'ji'i".,  he  proceeded  to  the  Court  of  Urbino,  where 
he  resided  until  1.012,  when  he  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  made  (secretary  to  Pope  Leo  X. 
On  the  death  of  that  pope,  B.  returned  to  Padua, 
where  he  became  a  liberal  patron  of  literature  and 
the  aits,  as  well  as  a  fertile  writer  himself.  In  152°, 
he  accepted  the  office  of  historiographer  to  the 
republic  of  Yenice,  and  was  abo  appointed  keeper 
of  St  Mark's  Library.  In  1  5:>'.»,  B,  who  had  only 
taken  the  minor  ecclesiastical  orders,  was  unex- 
pectedly presented  with  a  cardinal's  hat  by  Pope 
Paul  III.,  who  afterwards  appointed  him  to  the 
dioceses  of  (iubhio  ami  Bergamo.  He  died  January 
IK,  1517.  B.  united  in  his  character  all  that  is 
amiable.  He  was  the  restorer  of  good  tuvle  in 
both  Latin  and  Italian  literature.  His  taste  is  said 
to  have  been  so  fastidious)  with  regard  to  style, 
that  he  subjected  each  of  his  own  writings  to  forty 
revisions  previous  to  publication.  Some  of  his 
writings  are  marred  by  the  licentiousness  of  the  time. 
Among  his  works  may  be  mentioned  the  liernm 
Vtnrticarum  J.itiri  A'lf.  (Yenice,  1551),  of  which 
he  published  an  Italian  edition  (Venice,  1552); 
his  J'ro*e,  dialogues  in  which  are  given  the  rules 
of  the  Tuscan  dialect;  (Hi  A*otnni,  a  series  of  dis- 
putations on  love,  Ac.  ;  lame,  a  collection  of  sonnets 
and  canzonets  :  his  Letters,  Italian  and  Lat'n;  and 
the  work,  Ik  VirpiHi  Cu'ireet  Tarvlii  J-u'ju'i*.  Hi* 
collected  work*  were  published  at  Venice,  in  4  vols., 
17  2'.'. 

BE  MBRIDGE  BEDS  are  a  division  of  the  Upper 
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Eocene  strata,  resting  on  the  St  Helen's,  and  capped 
by  the  Hempstead  series.  They  are  principally 
developed  in  the  l.-le  of  Wight.  Ed.  Fori*-*,  who 
carefully  examined  them  there,  has  arranged  them 
in  four  subdivisions:  1.  The  up|ter  maris  and  lami- 
nated gray  clays,  which  form  the  bas<  mcnt  bed  of 
the  'black  band,'  the  lowest  member  of  the  Hemp- 
stead series.  They  are  distinguished  by  tlie  abun- 
dance of  Mclania  inrrttinniina.  2.  Ciifossililerous 
mottled  clays,  alternating  with  fossiliferous  marls 
and  clays,  whose  characteristic  organisms  arc  Ceri- 
thiiun  iHu'tihile  and  (.'t/retia  pulchra.  3.  The  oyster- 
bed,  consisting  of  greenish  marl,  anil  containing 
immense  quantities  of  a  species  of  oysters  (On/na 
Veeiinttix),  accompanied  with  ('trilhia,  Mutili,  and 
other  marine  inolluscn.  4.  The  Bcmbridge  lime- 
atone,  generully  a  compact,  pale-yellow,  or  cream- 
coloured  limestone,  but  sometimes  vesicular  and 
concretionary,  and  containing  occasionally  siliceous 
or  cherty  bands.  This  is  iulcrstratificd  with  shales 
and  friable  marls.  All  the  beds  arc  fossiliferous, 
containing  numerous  land  and  fresh-water  shells. 
One  bed  is  composed  almost  entirely  of  the  remains 
of  a  little  globular  Paludina.  Shells  of  Li/mvra 
and  riiuiorb'tx  are  abundant,  nr.d  are  accompanied 
with  the  spirally  striated  nucules  of  two  species  of 
CJiara,  water-plants  which  have  been  well  preserved 
because  of  the  large  quantity  of  lime  which  enters 
into  their  composition.  In  this  division  have  been 
fiund  the  mammalian  remains  of  the  species  of 
PnliKitht riuin  (q.  v.)  and  Aunjtlothtriwn  (q.  v.) 
which  characterise  the  gypseous  deposits  of  Mont- 
mart  re  ;  it  is  consequently  considered  the  British 
equivalent  of  these  Parisian  beds. 

No  marked  line  of  distinction  separates  this  series 
from  the  St  Helen's  beds  on  which  it  rests.  The 
contained  organisms  indicate  that  both  had  the 
same  tinvio-niarine  origin.  The  maximum  thickness 
of  the  Uembridge  series  is  115  feet. 

BEN,  a  term  of  Gaelic  origin,  prefixed  to  the 
names  of  the  principal  mountains  of  Scotland — as 
Ben  Ledi,  Ilcn  Lomond,  Ben  No  vis,  Ac.  It  is 
essentially  the  same  word  as  the  Welsh  Pen,  the 
primary  signification  of  w  hich  is  '  head,'  and  hence 
it  may  be  considered  as  equivalent  to  'mountain 
summit '  or  '  mountain  head.'  Tin'  term  Pennine, 
applied  to  a  di.  isson  of  the  Alps,  is  doubtless  derived 
Bom  the  Celtic  P<n  or  Jim;  and  even  the  name 
Apennines  is  in  all  probability  from  the  same  root. 

BEN,  a  Hebrew  word  signifying  '  son,' n ml  form- 
ing the  first  syllabic  of  many  names  ancient  run! 
modern — as  Benhadad,  Benjamin,  Ben  Israel,  Ac. 
The  corresponding  Arabic  word,  Jim  or  /./»»,  in 
like  manner  enters  into  the  composition  of  a  great 
number  of  names — as  Ibn  Sina  (Avheima),  Ibn- 
nl-Far.idhi.  Ibn-al-Khatib,  &c.  //.»  in  some  of 
its  construct  forms,  drops  the  initial  vowel,  thus 
nearly  corresponding  to  the  Hebrew — as  Jmuf-U-n- 
Yakut,  (Joseph  the  son  of  Jacob).  The  plural 
(in  the  construct  form),  Jlmi.  is  found  in  the  names 
of  many  Arab  tribes  both  in  Asia  and  Africa — as 
Beni  Temeetn  (or  Tetnim),  Betii  Selim,  Beni  Sala, 
Ac.  ;  and  sometimes  it  occurs  in  the  names  of  [daces 
—as  Beni  Hassan. 

BL'N.  On,  or,  a  fluid  fixed  oil,  obtaine.l  from 
the  seeds  of  a  tree  found  in  India  ami  Arabia, 
and  known  a.-*  the  Hohskraoisii  Titr.t:  (Mor'twia 
fitt'i'iift'it/H'ruia).  The  seed"  are  called  Bin  Ni  is, 
and  arc  roundish,  with  three  membranous  wings. 
The  oil  is  used  by  watchmakers,  because  it  doe*  not 
readily  freeze ;  also  by  |>erl'umers.  as  the  basis  of 
various  scents:  and  other  oils  are  often  adulterated 
With  it.      See  HoilSKItAIMSIl  Tkkk. 

BENA'KES,  a  city  on  the  left  fide  of  the  flanges, 
which  here  varies,  according  to  tho  season,  between 


50  and  92  feet  in  depth,  ami  in  width  between  fit  0 
vards  and  a  little  more  than  half  n  mile.  It  is  in 
lat.  25'  17'  X.,  and  long.  83J  4'  E.,  being  -P21  miles 
to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  -lfH>  and  74 
respectively  to  the  south-east  of  Helhi  and  Allo- 
habad.  Without  reckoning  Secrolo,  which,  at  the 
distance  of  U  or  3  miles  to  the  westward,  contains 
the  official  establishnietits,  B.  covers,  as  it  were,  an 
amphitheatre  of  :h  miles  in  front,  and  1  mile  in 
depth,  the  immediate  margin  of  the  river,  which 
is  comparatively  steep,  being  chiefly  occupied  by 
flights  of  steps,  or  glials,  as  they  are  called,  where 
crowds  of  all  classes  spend  ti  c  dny  in  business, 
amusement,  or  devotion.  This  lively  scene,  backed 
by  the  minarets  of  about  3<>0  mosques,  and  the 
pinnacles  of  about  Mini  pagodas,  presents  a  truly 
picturesque  appearand!  to  spectators  on  the  oppo- 
site shore  of  the  Ganges.  On  closer  inspection, 
however,  the  city,  as  a  whole,  disappoints  a  \isitor. 
The  streets,  or  rather  alleys,  altogether  impracti- 
cable for  wheeled-carriages,  barely  afford  a  jmssagc 
to  individual  horsemen  or  single  beasts  of  burden  ; 
and  these  thoroughfares,  besides  being  shut  out 
from  sun  and  air  by  buildings  of  several  stories,  are 
said  to  be  shared  with  the  numerous  passengers  by 
sacred  bulls  that  roam  about  at  will.  The  estimates 
of  the  population  vary  from  2<ii>,.hh>  to  1  ,m m>,i mm>. 

In  the  traditions  of  the  country,  B.  is  b<  lieved  lo 
have  been  coeval  with  creation  ;  and  tolerably  authen- 
tic historv  does  assiirn  to  it  a  reallv  high  antiquitv. 
In  its  actual  condition,  however,  B.  is  a  modern  ciiy. 
Both  in  extent  nnd  in  embellishment,  it  owes  much 
to  the  influence  of  Mahmtta  ascendency,  which 
dates  from  the  close  of  the  17th  e. ;  ami  it  |os-e-«es. 
perhaps,  not  a  single  structure  that  reaches  back 
to  the  close  of  the  If.ih.  As  the  central  seat  of 
Hinduism,  B..  on  high  occasions,  attracts  immense 
crowds  of  pilgrims — sometimes  as  many  ns  lon.cort ; 
nnd  a  few  years  ago,  during  an  eclipse  of  the  moon, 
forty  persons  were  trampled  to  death  in  the  streets. 
Naturally  enough,  the  Brahmins  of  B.  have  nl«n\s 
been  remarkable  for  bigotrv.  Now.  however,  Brah- 
minism  appears  to  be  on  the  decline;  and  a  result, 
which  Mohammedan  persecution  vainly  tried  to 
produce,  would  seem  to  be  gradually  achieved, 
chiefly  through  the  introduction  of  European  liter- 
ature and  science.  Ou  the  Sanscrit  College,  insti- 
tuted in  17'.»J,  there  was  at  a  tatcr  date  ingrafted 
an  English  department,  comprising  poetry,  history, 
mathematics,  ami  political  economy.  In  l*"i«',  the 
pupils  numbered  — f>  converts  to  Christianity, 
lo  Mussulmans,  ami  2uS  Hindus.  B.,  as  Heber 
has  nhscivcd,  is  v.  i  y  industrious  and  wealthy,  as 
well  as  very  1ml v.  Besides  having  cxtciisixc  manu- 
factures of  i:s  o«  n  in  cotton,  wool,  and  silk,  its 
commanding  |n-i;io:ion  the  grand  line  of  coinmu- 
nieatiou — road,  liver,  and  rail  alike — tenders  it  the 
principal  emporium  of  the  neighbouring  regions.  It 
is  the  great  tviait  for  the  shawls  of  the  notth,  the 
diamonds  of  the  south,  and  the  ti  I'.slins  of  the  east; 
while  it  eivcuhites  the  varied  productions  of  Europe 
and  Ameiica  over  But.dc'.clind,  Gortlckporc,  Nepal, 
Ac.  For  tli'1  general  history  of  the  city,  see  the 
following  article  on  the  di-ti  ict  of  the  same  name 
i  The  det  iils  of  the  n .utii  y  of  lla7  will  be  found 
1  under  the  head  of  Sm'Coi.K,  At  the  same  time,  B. 
;  proper  nddeil  its  share  to  the  t"<  rtrfnl  Interest  of 
!  the  emetgeney  through  the  proverbially  famitieal 
I  character  of  its  inhabitants,  who,  during  the  second 
siege  of  Bhurlpore,  had  got  rto.oiai  sabres  shnrpened 
in  anticipation  of  a  second  repulse  of  the  Btittsh. 

BENA'Bl'S  the  district  met. tinned  in  the  imme- 
diately preceding  artie'e.  It,  is  under  the  lieuteimnt- 
goveniotsliip  of  the  North-west  Provinces,  being 
bounded  on  the  W.  ami  N.  by  .lounpiir;  on  the  E. 
by  Ghazceporc  and  Shahabad ;  and  on  the  S.  and  W. 
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bv  Mirz*|K»r<>.  It  extends  in  N.  l  it.  between  «y  7 
un.l  •!■■>  and  hi  E.  long,  between  Kg  4  V  and 

8'i  -;V;  and  thus  measuring  ntxnit  3n  miles  by 
about  .'(,'>,  ii  embraces  an  urcu  of  about  In* mi  square 
mile*.  In  IMS  the  census)  R.ive  u  population  of 
741.1Ji'>,  or  about  70,»  to  n  square  mile,  the  Hindus 
being  u7ii.<'-io,  :>nd  nil  others,  <;.j,e7t>.  The  district 
U  tr.c  erscd  by  tin-  Ganges  iu  a  north-east  direction 
for  about  15  mini's,  Besides  other  rixers,  such  ns 
tin'  K.ii  amnnsu,  the  Ib.ouitcc,  and  tin'  Eurtia,  imd 
several  iiiiviior  streams,  lakes  and  tanks  uro  numer- 
ous, but  small,  the  large-t  not  cxc-ding  a  mile  in 
circuit.  The  annual  ruin-tall,  iIioii-Ii  averaging  less 
than  ia  tli<'  lower  parts  of  the  Ganges,  ii  still  con- 
sidcrabl  •,  always  exceeding  'Mi  inches,  and  amount- 
ing in  1  Si.;  to  8;i.  Considering  (bat  the  tr.ici  is 
barely  bevoud  tin?  tropic*,  and  tint  lill'i'  elevated 
above  the  sea,  the  range  of  the  thermometer  is 
iiuu.sii.dl_v  great,  being  between  4.V  in  January,  and 
ill  in  Way.  Tlie  menu  temperature  is  Haled  at 
77  ,  pretty  mar  the  middle  point  between  the  tao 
extremes.'  The  soil,  though  here  nnd  there  sterile, 
is  in  general  characterised  by  great  fertility,  more 
particularly  to  the  left  of  the  Ganges.  In  the 
growth  ot  opium,  indigo,  nnd  sngir — more  especially 
of  the  last — the  district  surpasses  nearly  every  other 
portion  of  British  India,  lit  tact,  the  Male  of  agri- 
culture is  such  as  may  be  expected  from  the  density 
of  thi-  population.  The  rich  fields,  the  thriving 
villages,  and  the  luxuriant  giovcs,  reiider  the  aspect 
of  the  country  very  delightful;  and  perhaps  the 
best  proof  of  the  presence  of  industry  and  civilisa- 
tion is  the  fact,  ta.it  elephants,  rhinoecioses,  builaloe-, 
lions,  and  tigers,  which  were  hunted  iu  loj'.i,  have 
entirely  disappeared.  After  a  Hindu  domination, 
according  to  popular  faith,  of  ti -I •  M »  \ears,  the  dl.st rift 
sank  under  the  M>iv»uhuaii  yoke  iu  11 uml,  in 
the  first  half  of  the  10th  c,  it  was  annexed  by 
Batier  to  the  Mogul  Empire.  On  the  dismember- 
ment of  that  dominion,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the 
\awab  of  Mude,  whose  grand-on,  iu  177.>,  ceded  it 
to  the  East  India  Company,  about  ten  V:"'s  --"cr 
that  tiody  h  id  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  Bengal. 

BENATEK,  a  email  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  I-er,  a  few  mi'os  ds'atit  from 
Prague,  h  is  worthv  of  note  ns  being  1  < > r  a  long 
time  thr«  residence  of  the  celebrated  astronomer 
Tyeho  Brnhe. 

B':VI'.KfT"I.A.  nnc  of  the  Hebrides  or  Wc-'ern 
Isles  of  Scotland,  between  North  and  South  list, 
"id  n-iles  w<  st  T>t  S'cve,  ami  belonging  to  Inverness, 
shire.  It  i-  si  lui'es  long,  and  S  broad,  low  ami  tl.it, 
Mini  eofis'.-M  eliietlv  of  bog,  sand,  and  lake,  re-ling 
o  i  a  s-M-tr.it'im  of  gneiss  rock,  with  a  verv  broken 
cm  -line.  Pop.  171*,  consisting  of  fnbetm-n  and 
►  •mil  firmer*,  who  fertilise  the  soil  with  the  «ca- 
wc   1  which  is  cast  ashore  on  the  island. 

BEN'P.'  ,T»V,  John,  a  leave  Ei;gli-'i  ndmlr.il.  was 
horn  i.i  Sliropaliiro  in  1  <'..»<».    He  tir.-t  distinguished 

!,'.;:.  -elf  as  captain  of  a  UK- reliant  Ulan,  in  a  bf'ody 
n  r.ii  i  willi  Salh:  pirates.  He  uffaeted  the  imlicc 
of  ,1  ira-'s  II.,  who  g.i'.e  hiii!  ft  i«!iii!,i«M',  ii  the 
a. iv  'y.  A  fief  the  Hevolu'ioti,  he  obta  tie.)  the  com- 
tin:i'l  of  a  large  ship,  and  in  l!e  voa.se  ><i  a  tew' 
xea.s  r.  as  made  ri'.ir-.idfiii'id.  The  high  confidence 
li  po  i  d  ia  him  by  King  William  is  lor.ie  in  memory 
by  a  vc.y  bad  pun  uu  his  name,  said  to  have  In  eti 
pel  p  (rated  by  the  taciturn  monarch.  <•!  ji-ctinjj 
to  M  \e:al  names  j/ronoscd  for  tiie  coumiaml  of  an 
fxpediliou,  he  said:  *  No;  these  are  ail  t.v-h-wa'er 
iranA,  wc  need  another  kind  of  Imit  :  v.e  must  send 

He.  '.ffrr.'       'I'm'    most    memorable     of    t''is  gallilit 

»uilor*s  exploits  was  his  last,  where  his  stubborn 
valour  contrasted  nobly  with  the  da  '.ird'v  beha- 
viour of  hiss  cap'.ains.     Off  ft.  Martha,  iu  tie;  West 


Indiefi,  on  the  Huh  August  I7le.».  he  came  up 
with  a  superior  French  force  under  Admiral  Dn 
Cassc.  tor  four  days  he  kept  up  a  running-tight 
with  tin1  enemy,  almost  deserted  by  the  rest  of  his 
Mpiudron.  On  the  morning  ofthe  gltli,  his  right  leg 
was  smashed  by  a  chain-shot.  His  officers  eoi.doleij 
with  him.  'I  had  rather  have  lo.-t  them  both,'  sail! 
the  sturdy  admiral,  'than  have  been  this  dishonour 
brought  upon  the  Engli-h  nation.  But.  hark  ye— if 
another  shot  should  ta',e  me  oil',  behave  like  men, 
and  tight  it  out!'  As  -non  as  his  wound  was 
dressed,  he  was  carried  to  the  quarter-deck,  mid 
directed  the  fight  while  it  lasted.  The  enemy  sus- 
tained severe  loss;  but  the  infamous  cow.irdico 
of  the  other  captains,  who  actually  refused  to  ohev 
t  her  admiral's  signals,  made  the  contest  hopeless,  and 
II.  hailed  away  to  .lamacia.  He  died  of  his  wound 
on  the  4th  November.  The  recusant  officers  were 
tried  by  court-martial,  and  two  captains  were  shot. 
B.'s  employment  of  explosive  vessels  at  St  Malo, 
seems  to  hare  been  an  anticipation  of  Lord  Uim- 
ilonald's  method  at  Basque  Koads. 

BENCH,  a  hall  or  court  where  justice  is  admin- 
istered. In  this  sense,  however,  it  has  iu  modern 
times  received  a  more  limited  acceptation,  signi- 
fying the  duis  or  elevated  part  of  a  court-room  or 
chamber  where  the  judges  sit  to  administer  the 
laws.  Iti  Eeglish  courts  „f  ju-tiee,  this  seat  is  in 
form  literally  a  bench  or  couch  running  along  one 
end  of  the  court-room,  the  number  of  jadges  and 
iheir  places  on  this  bench  being  marked  bv  separate 
desks,  o:,e  for  each  judge;  lint  iu  Scotland  and 
Ireland,  the  arrangement  is  different,  the  judges  in 
these  countries  sitting  on  chairs  placed  at  a  long 
and,  as  iu  Scotland,  a  semicircular,  table,  which  i-  in 
a  rai«ul  po  ition.  The  term  B.  is  aim  applied,  by 
way  of  distinction,  to  the  judges  ihein-e'.xes  as  a 
class;  thus,  we  speak  of  the  J!,  mi  l  >>,n-.  It  has 
Ikcwise,  popularly  and  conventionally,  an  eccle- 
siastical iipplicalion,  the  bishops  of  the  Church  of 
England  being,  its  a  body,  sometimes  designated  by 
it;  hence  the  exprcs-ion,  4  B.  of  Bishops.'   See  Banc. 

BENCH,  Covwox,  Cot*  tiT  or.  This  is  a 
technical  name  somet'mes  given  to  the  Court  of 
Common  PKas.    See  Conns  or  Common  Law. 

BENCH,  IxiN'i's  or  Qi  mVs,  the  supreme  court  of 
common  law  in  the  kingdom.  See  Coi  i:rs  or  Com- 
mon I. AW'. 

BENCH,  t*rr>:n,  the  name  given  to  the  Court  of 
King's  Bench,  in  the  time  of  Cromwell.  See  preced- 
ing notice,  and  Oorms  ok  Common  Law. 

BE  NCIIEUS.  The  governing  bodies  of  the  four 
great  I. aw  Societies  m  England,  or  Inns  of  Court— 
Lincoln's  Inn.  Inner  Temple,  Middle  Temple,  ami 
liray's  Inn — are  so  called.  They  are  generally 
Oueen's  counsel  or  barristers  of  distinction  ;  and 
they  tintiually  elect  a  president  or  ti-m-um;  as  he- 
is  called,  who  takes  the  chair  at  their  corporate: 
meetings,  and  speaks  und  acts  in  their  name.  See 
In.vs  ok  Coi  kt. 

BEN C II- W  A II K  A  NT,  is  a  warrat  t  signed  by  a 
supeiior  judge  or  tw  o  justii-es  of  the  peace,  timing 
the  ;is-i/es  or  sessions,  to  apprehend  a  delendaiit, 
ag.iir.si  whom  a  bill  of  iisdictmellt  has.  been  found. 
See  W  A  It  in  NT. 

BENCOtl  LEN,  a  Butch  establishment  nn  the 
south-west  coast  of  Sumatra,  near  the  outer  entrance 
of  the  Strait  of  Sund  i,  being  in  hit.  t!  47'  S..  and 
h  ng.  \'<r  IU'  E.  B  was  founded  by  the  English  in 
l'.s  , ;  fuit,  in  1  si-ifV,  it  w  as  exchanged  for  the  Hutch 
posse-shins  in  the  peninsula  of  Mdacca.  Its  popu- 
lation is  said  to  be  about  L!,'"M<.  It-t  principal 
export  is  pepper;  and  its  external  trade  is  carried 
on  chielly  w'uh  Batavia,  Bengal,  and  Holland. 
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BEND,  one  of  the  honourable  onlinarie*.  or  more 
important  figures  in  Heraldry.  It  is  formed  by 
two  parallel  lines,  which  may  be 
either  straight,  or  indented,  engrailed, 
Ac  (<].  v.),  drawn  from  the  dexter  to 
the  sinister  base,  and  consequently 
passing  athwart  the  shield.  The  B. 
occupies,  a  tilth  part  of  the  shield  in 
breadth,  if  plain;  and  a  thitd  part, 
if  charged.  The  B.  is  supposed  to 
represent  a  shoulder-belt,  or  scarf 
worn  over  the  shoulder.  When  heralds  speak  of 
the  B.,  simply  the  B.  dexter  is  understood,  the  B. 
sinister  being  always  expressly  mentioned. 

Iiriul  Sinister  is  the  bend  dexter  reversed,  nnd 
passing  from  the  left  to  the  right  side  of  the  shield, 
jta  the  dexier  does  fiom  the  right  to  the  left.  See 
But  nnd  Bastard  Bar. 

There  are  four  diminutives  of  the  Bend— viz.,  the 
lend!,!,  the  garter,  the  cost,  utid  the  ribbon. 


Bend. 


Bendlet. 


Garter. 


Cost. 


Ribbon. 


The  terms  in  tteniL  per  U»il,  Leiulg,  &c,  nre  of 
frequent  oeeurreiice  in  heraldic  works,  and  sigtiilv 
that  tin-  charge  is  placed,  or  the  shield  divided, 
diagonally  in  the  direction  of  the  bend. 

BEND  is  the  name  for  one  among  many  kinds  of 
Knot  1 1 v  whieh  ropes  are  fastened  on  shipboard. 
Seamen  imply  this  meaning  when  they  .speak  ot 
'bending  the  cable,'  'bending  a  sail,'  the  '  carrich- 
B..'  the  •  fishermen's  B.,'  the  '  sheet-It.,'  \c. 

BEN  I  F.MANN,  E:r.vnn,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished painters  of  the  Dii'Seldorf  school,  was  Iwirn 
in  Berlin  in  1 S 1 1 .  Although  he  had  received  a  very 
careful  scientific  education,  be  ih  voted  himself  to 
art,  bee. me  u  pupil  of  Scln.dow's,  nnd  soon  proved 
that  I  e  had  not  mistaken  his  vocation.  As  early  as 
1  his  great  picture  of  the   Captive  dews  was 

exhibivd  at  Berlin,  and  at  once  acknowledged  to 
be  a  tmiMei -piece.     His  next  important  work,  in 


1«: 


rcpn 


sented  Two  Cirts  at  a  Fountain.  It 


followed,  in  1H-.7,  by  Jeremiah  nt.  the  Ruins  of 
Jcrus  iletn,  a  very  large  picture,  which  excited  uni- 
ver-al  ciithit.-iasm  in  Paris,  where  it  was  exhibited, 
and  for  which  he  obtained  a  prize-medal.  In  lS'.'.H, 
B.  v\:is  >i:iiiti'iih'il  to  Dresden  as  member  of  the 
Ac.-uhunic.il  Council,  and  protestor  of  the  Academy 
of  Art  ;  ami  the  cxcch  ion  of  the  largest  frescoes 
in  the  palace  was  intnt-K'd  to  his  skill.  An  nft'ec- 
tion  of  the  eves,  from  which  he  suffered  for  several 
years,  interrupted  the  work,  which  is  now,  however, 
completed,  ami  embraces  a  wide  range  of  historical 
uud  mythological  subjects.  B.'s  artistic  bias  is 
characteristic  of  the  Pusscldorf  school,  his  pictures 
being  lather  lyrical  than  dramatic.  But  he  is 
distinguished  by  a  peculiar  gru»e  nnd  charm  of 
his  own,  arising  from  a  most  perfect  symmetry  in 
drawitg  and  composition,  an  exquisite  naaetc  in 
conci  ]>t io-i,  and  a  tender,  harmonious,  yet  always 
truthful  colouring.  lie  married,  in  1  ..  daughter 
20 


I  of  Sjchadow's.and  hU  jxirtrait  of  her  is  one  of  his  best 
works. 

RENDER,  a  fortified  town,  with  a  citadel,  in  the 
province  of  Bessarabia,  Russia.  The  town  is  situ- 
ated on  the  righ:  bank  of  the  Pnie-tcr,  48  miles 
from  its  mouth,  and  has  paper-mills,  tnunetie-, 
forges,  and  saltpetre-works.  Pop.  1 .%,« m i<>,  including 
many  Armenians,  Tartars,  Moldavians,  and  Jews. 
In  177t),  the  Russians  captured  the  place,  ami  put 
the  garrison  and  inhabitants,  then  amounting  to 
about  Ho.oiMi,  to  the  sword,  it  was  restored  to  the 
Turks  in  177-1,  and  again  stormed  by  the  Russians 
in  I  Son.  The  pence  of  J  ussy  pave  it  back  to  the 
Turks,  from  whom  it  was  again  til- en  by  the 
Rus-ians  in  1S1I,  who  were  confirmed  in  the  pos- 
session of  it  by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest  in  the 
following  year.— Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  lived  for 
some  time,  17ui> — 1712,  at  Varnitza,  a  village  near 
Mender. 

BE  N  PICO,  one  of  the  most  productive  gold- 
fields  in  the  colony  of  Victoria,  having,  in  1K57, 
vielded,  according  to  the  official  returns.  .V2.">,olN 
ounces.  Jt  is  about  'JS  miles  to  the  north  of  Mount 
Alexander,  whieh,  agnin,  is  about  75  miles  inland 
fro m  Melbourne. 

BE  NE,  a  town  of  about  C<>00  inhabitants,  in  tho 
province  of  Mondovi,  Piedmont,  IS  miles  north-east 
of  Coni.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  Augvtta 
IJagient,orwH,  destroyed  by  Alarie.  Many  interest- 
ing vestiges  are  found  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  and 
the  ruins  of  an  aqueduct,  baths,  and  amphitheatre 
are  still  visible. 

BENEPEK,  Ecdwio  ton,  an  Austrian  general, 
born  in  1804  at  Odct.burg,  in  Hungary,  where  his 
father  was  a  physician  of  repute.  He  received  liU 
military  education  nt  the  Xeustadt  Academy,  and  at 
its  close  entered  the  army  ns  ensign  in  1 S22.  In 
list:'.,  he  was  promoted  to  the  rank  of  senior  lieu- 
tenant, and  on  the  occasion  of  the  insurrection 
in  Calieia  in  184)5,  had  severul  opportunities  of 
distinguishing  himself.  In  August  1817,  as  com- 
mandant of  Count  f.Ivulai's  infantry-regiment,  ho 
moved  to  Italy,  where  a  still  more  brilliant  career 
awaited  him.  t>n  the  occa.-ion  of  the  retreat  from 
Milan,  and  especially  after  Curtalone,  where  he  had 
led  on  the  assault  with  great  skill  and  gallantry, 
I  is  name  was  mentioned  in  the  army  reports  by 
Marshal  Rndetsky  in  the  highest  terms;  and, 
consequently,  he  received  the  cross  of  the  Order  of 
Maria  Theresa.  He  afterwards  distinguished  him- 
self nt  the  taking  of  Mortura,  nnd  in  the  battle  of 
Novani.  In  April  lsp<he  was  made  major-general 
and  brigadier  of  the  first  body  of  reserve  of  tho 
armv  of  the  Danube.  He  commanded  the  <ii<j»/- 
'im\k  at  Raab  and  Oszonv,  and  received  a  slight 
wound  in  the  afl'uir  at  I  j-Szegedin  ;  which  d  d  not, 
however,  prevent  him  from  taking  a  most  active 
part  in  the  subsequent  engagements  of  Sziirny  and 
llzs  Ivany,  where  he  was  wounded  in  the  foot.  At 
the  close  <  f  the  Hungarian  cameaign,  he  was  ordered 
airain,  high  in  command,  to  Italy.  In  the  Italian 
campaign  of  ]S.V.>,  B.  commanded  the  cL'ttth  corps  of 
the  Aiifctrians.  At  So'.fcrino,  B.  occupied  the  ground 
between  Pozzoh-ngo  and  Kan  Marino,  ami  drove 
hack  the  Picdmonteso  with  great  slaughter,  Uit 
was  ordered  to  retreat  by  the  emperor,  whom  ho 
obeyed  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia  he  commiuuled  Hie  Austrinn  tinny  nt  :he 
battle  of  Sailown,  July  3,  l&GG,  but  was  soon  after 
superseded  by  the  Archduke  Alliert. 

BENEI'l  C*1TE,  a  hvmn  or  song  of  the  three 
children  in  the  fiery  furnace,  sung  in  the  (  'hristisiu 
Church  ns  curly  as  the  time  of  Sr.  Chrysostom,  and 
used  in  the  Ati'ldieun  Church  in  the  niori;ing-s.cmcea 
when  the  Te  Pcum  is  not  sung. 
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BENEDICT,  S.wm-,  the  founder  of  monnchism 
i:i  tin'  west,  wus  bom  of  a  rii'h  and  respected  family 
at  Nursia,  in  I'mhria,  Italy,  4Mit  a.  d.  At  an  early 
age  B.  was  sent  to  the  schools  of  literature  and 
jurisprudence  at  Home,  but  coon  grew  dissatisfied 
with  the  sterile  character  of  the  instruction  dis- 
pensed. The  world  was  full  of  distractions,  impuri- 
ties, and  ignorance,  but  the  learned  doctors,  under 
whom  he  studied,  were  like  their  heathen  predeces- 
sors, serenely  unconscious  of  the  eolos.nl  evils  by 
which  men  were  environed;  only,  therefore,  in  the 
devotions  of  religion,  in  the  holy  silence  of  solitary 
meditation,  did  B.  see  a  sale  refuge  from  the  sins  of 
the  lime,  and  the  possibility  of  realising  a  spiritual 
strength  which  would  enable  him  to  stem  the  tide 
of  corruption  that  was  setting  in.  He  resolved  to 
leave  the  city,  and  betake  himself  to  some  deep 
solitude  in  which  the  murmur  of  the  world  would  Ik 


inaudible,  and  ulone  in  the 


wilderness  wrestle  himself 


afterwards  to  many  secular  productions.  It  is 
remarkable  that  the  founder  of  the  most  learned  of 
all  the  monastic  orders  was  himself  >u  little  of  a 
scholar,  that  St  Gregory  the  great  di  scribed  him 
as  being  '  nt-ie  titer  nenriinx,  et  tnjiirntir  injnctun' — 
learnedly  ignorant,  and  wisely  unlearned.  St  B. 
died  March  -..'1,  54  !f. 

BENEDICT  is  the  name  of  fourteen  popes.  Of 
these  only  the  following  are  historically  important 
enough  to  deserve  special  mention. — B»M:nicT 
VIII.,  son  of  Count  Gregory  of  Tusenli,  was  elected 
in  loll';  but  was  drhen  from  Home  by  the  anti- 
pope  Gregory.  In  lol  l,  he  was  restored  to  the 
popal  chair  by  the  Emperor  Henry  II.,  aid  aliei- 
w ards  defeated  the  Saracens,  and  took  ltom  tl.eni. 
with  the  help  of  the  I'isans  and  Genoese,  the  island 
of  Sardinia;  and  also  various  places  in  Apulia  from 
the  (ireeks,  by  the  help  of  Henry.    He  distinguished 


with  his  own  nature,  until  he  had  compared  it 
and  laid  it  a  sacrifice  on  the  altar  of  God.  In  pur- 
suance of  this  resolution,  when  he  bad  only  reached, 
according  to  some,  the  age  of  14,  he  departed  from 
Rome,  accompanied  for  the  first  'J4  miles  by  the 
nurse  whom  his  parents  had  sent  with  him  as  an 
attendant  to  the  city.  B.  then  left  her,  and  retired 
lo  a  deserted  country  lying  on  a  lake,  hence  called 
Sublariim  (now  Subiaeo).  Bete,  in  a  envern  (which 
afterwards  received  the  name  of  the  Holy  Grotto), 
he  dwelt  for  three  years,  until  his  lame  spread 
over  the  country,  and  multitudes  came  to  see 
him.  He  was  now  appointed  abbot  of  a  neigh- 
bouring monastery ;  hut  soon  left  it,  as  the 
morals  of  the  half-wild  monks  were  not  severe 
enough  for  his  taste.  This,  however,  only  excited  a 
livelier  interest  in  his  character,  and  as  he  lived  in 
a  period  when  the  migration  and  interfusion  of 
races  and  nations  were  being  rapidly  carried  on, 
he  could  not  fail  to  draw  crowds  of  wanderers 
about  him.  Wealthy  Romans  also  placed  their  sons 
under  his  care,  anxious  that  they  should  be  trained 
for  a  spiritual  hie.  B.  was  thus  ei  aided  to  found 
twelve  cloisters,  over  each  of  which  he  placed  a 
supeiior.  The  savage  Goth*  even  were  attracted 
to  lam,  and  employed  in  the  useful  and  civilising 
practice  of  agriculture,  gardening,  Ac.  lie  now 
sought  another  retreat,  and,  along  with  a  few 
lollowers,  founded  a  monastery  on  Monte  Cassino, 
near  Naples,  afterwards  one  of  the  richest  and 
most  famous  in  Italy.  Here  he  extirpated  the 
lingering  relies  of  paganism,  and  had  his  cele- 
brated interview  with  Totila,  king  of  the  Goths,  to 
whom  he  spoke  frankly  and  sharply  on  his  errors. 
In  51.1,  he  is  said  to  have  composed  his  Jletjuin 
Mount  h«rum,  in  which  he  aimed,  among  other 
things,  at  repressing  the  irregular  and  licentious  life 
of  the  wandering  monk*,  by  introducing  stricter 
discipline  and  order.  It  eventually  became  the 
common  rule  of  all  western  nionaelii.-iu.  The 
monasteries  which  B.  founded  were  simply  religious 
colleges,  intended  to  develop  a  high  spiritual  char- 
acter, which  might  beneficially  influence  the  world. 
To  the  abbot  was  given  supreme  power,  and  ho  was 
told  to  acquit  himself  in  all  his  relations  with  the 
wisdom  of  God,  and  of  his  Master.  The  discipline 
recommended  by  St  B.  is,  nevertheless,  milder  than 
that  of  oriental  monachisiu  with  regard  to  food, 
c'otliing,  Ac. ;  but  enjoins  continual  residence  in  the 
monastery,  and,  in  addition  to  the  usual  religious 
exercises,  directs  that  the  monks  shall  employ  them- 
selves in  manual  labours,  imparting  instruction  to 
youth,  copying  mnttuseript*  for  the  library,  Ac.  By 
this  last  injunction.  St  It.,  though  without  intending 
so  to  do,  preserved  many  of  the  literary  remains 
of  antiquity;  for  the  injunction,  which  he  gave 
only  with  regard  to  religious  books,  was  extended 


reformer  of  the  clergy,  and  interdicted, 


at  the  synod  of  Pavia,  both  clerical  marriage  and 
concubinage.  He  died  in  1<)24.  —  Bknuu'T  IX.,  a 
nephew  of  the  preceding,  was  elected  pope  during 
his  benhood,  in  B'ilM;  but  in  ll'tis,  the  Romans 
rose  in  indignation,  and  banished  him  en  account  of 
his  almost  unexampled  licentiousness.  He  was 
reinstated  by  Conrad  II.;  again  formally  deposed 
Ijv  the  faction  of  Consul  Ptolcmreus,  and  the  anti- 
pope,  Sylvester  III.;  and  after  three  months,  was 
once  more  installed  ns  pope  by  means  of  bribery. 
He  sold  his  papal  dignity  to  John  Gratianus — 
Gregory  VI.— but  was  still  regarded  as  pope.  The 
Emperor  Henry  III.,  to  remove  such  gross  scandals 
from  the  church,  deposed  all  the  three  popes — B., 
Sylvester,  and  tin-gory — at  the  suiod  of  Sutri 
in  IMG;  but  after  the  death  of  Clement  II.,  MI7 
— w  ho  was  probably  poisoned — the  deposed  B.  IX. 
again  gained  the  papal  see  by  force  of  bribery, 
and  held  it  eight  months,  until  D>4«,  when  he  was 
displaced,  first  by  Damustts  II.,  and  afterwards  by 
Leo  IX.  He  then  sunk  into  obscurity,  ami  died  in 
some  convent.— Bknkimct  XIII.,  — 17:10,  was  a 
learned  and  well-disposed  man,  of  simple  habits  and 
pure  morals,  though  rather  strict  in  his  notions  of 
the  papal  prerogative.  He  unfortunately  yielded 
himself  to  the  guidance  of  Cardinal  Coscia.  a  greedy, 
unscrupulous  personage,  who  greatly  abused  the 
confidence  reposed  in  him.  B.  always  exhibited 
great  moderation  in  politics,  and  an  honourable  love 
of  peace,  and  was  instrumental  in  bringing  about  the 
Seville  treaty  of  17 '-'!•.  During  this  pontificate,  a 
remarkably  large  number  of  saints,  chiefly  from  tho 
monastic  Ordeis,  were  added  to  the  calendar. — 
Bkskihct  XIV.  (l'itosr»:ito  Lambf.utini ),  the  most 
worthy  to  be  remembered  of  all  the  pontiffs  so 
named,  was  born  at  liologna  in  1C75.  Before  his 
elevation  lo  the  papal  chair,  he  had  distinguished 
himself  by  extcn-ive  learning,  and  the  faithful 
discharge  of  his  duties  in  the  several  offices  of 
J'rvtitotor  h'ulei.  Bishop  of  Ancona  (1727,)  cardinal 
1 17-iN),  and  Archbishop  of  Bologna  (1 7M-J).  Succeed- 
ing Clement  XII.,  he  began  his  pontificate,  in  17  Pi, 
with  several  w  ise  and  conciliatory  measuies;  founded 
chairs  of  physic,  chemistry,  and  mathematics  in 
Home;  revived  the  academy  of  Bologna,  and  insti- 
tuted others;  dug  out  the  obelisk  in  the  Campus 
Martins,  constructed  fountains,  rebuilt  churches; 
caused  the  best  English  and  French  books  to  be 
translated  into  Italian;  and,  in  many  other  ways, 
proved  hims.  If  the  z<  alous  friend  and  munificent 
patron  of  literature  and  science.  His  piety  was 
sincere,  enlightened,  and  tolerant,  and  his  doctrines 
were  well  exemplified  in  his  practice.  He  was 
extremely  anxious  (hat  the  morals  of  the  clergy 
should  be  untainted;  and,  to  that  effect,  established 
a  board  of  examiners  for  all  candid  ties  to  \acnnt 
sees.     In  proof  of  his  toleration,  In:  shewed  tho 
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frank.  -st  kindness  to  nil  strangers  visiting  his  capital,  of 
whatever  tin'  nature  of  their  religious  opinions.  The 
only  accusation  brought  uf^ain-t  l.im  by  his  Roman 
*ubjects  was,  'that  lie  wrote  and  r 1 1 1 ■  l'n ■  d  too  much, 
hut  ruled  loo  little, '  or  left  affair*  ol'  business  too 
much  in  the  hands  of  tin'  Cardinal  Va!<  mine.  After 
•  painful  illness.  It.  XIV.  died  Mav  :;,  175S. — His 
most  important  woik  is  that  on  S\n,«L*.  A  complete 
edition  of  liis  writings  was  published  under  the  care 
of  li  e  Jesuit  do  Azevedu  (1-  uiV,,  Rome,  1747 — 
17.r>l ),  and  in  10  vols.,  Venice,  1777. 

BEN EDI  CTIXES,  the  general  name  of  nil  the 
monks  toih.wing  tlie  rule  of  St  Benedict.     Tin-  first 
Benedictine  monastery  »a«  that  toiiudcd  at  Monte 
< 'nsr-ii.< i.  in  the  kingdom  ol   Nap'es.  about  f»Jl»,  hy  St 
Benedict  himself.     The  order  increased  so  rapidly, 
after  the  nth  c,  that  the  B.  uinn  We  regarded  as  the 
main  agoi.ls  in  the  spread  of  <  'In i-r ianil civilisa- 
tion, and  learning  in  the  west.     Thcvaie  said  at 
one  time  to  have  had  as  many  as  :;7.i  •  n  monasteries, 
and  counted  anions;  their  branches  the  great  order 
of  Cluguy,  heindcd  ahont  ''l'>;  the  stiil  greater  order 
of  the   Cistercians,   founded   ill  the  following  cen- 
tury;  the  coi  gi.  gallons  id'   M « >n f >•  Ca-sino  in  Hot1, 
of  St  Vaniie  iii  Da  o,  ai  d  of  St  Maur  on  the  Loire, 
in  1  < '» 7 .     To  this  last  coligi  egation  all  the  Benedic- 
tine houses  in  Fiance  were  affiliated.      It  had  after- 
waids  its  chief  seat  at  St  Maur,  m  ar  Vim-cnne*,  and 
more  lately  at  St  * !>  rmain-iles Pre-,  near  Pari*,  lis 
tine  conventual  1  inklings  at  St  Maur  on  the  Loire, 
were  dcstiovcd  during  the  revolutionary  trouliles. 
Xu.ibi  ring    tituoi  g    its    monks   sin  h   scholars  as 
Mahillu.i,     Mum  fain  on,     Saiftc-Marthe,  R'Achcry, 
Marteno,    Dut.in.l,    Rivet,    Clcmoiicot,  Carpcnfirr, 
Tootain,    and     Tassin,    it  has    rendered  serines 
to  liti  i.i:uie  which  it   would  he  ditlunlt  to  over- 
csliiiiate.     I;,  sides  admit  able  editions  of  many  of 
the  hith"r<,  the  world  ol  letter-  ones  to  the  \l  <if  S; 
Maur,  thi-  .-1r<  ill  I7/-i','/' r  lr*  I  a'<  -  (17s:; — 17S7,  in  H 
vol--.  Id!.  | ;   a  much  enlarged  edition  of  Duealige's 
G'lu  xni  it  iii   Jf.  diir  tt    I  »ti  ii>  (f   /.atim/'ili*    (I7MM — 
17::i',  in  <>         fok),  with  a  Supplement  (17m'i,  in  -1 
Vols,  f ok);   the  /V  /.V  IHphmia- ia  (D'Sl  ami  17<)t», 
fok);    the  X'  urtan  Trait?  Jc  /U/Jotna' i.jiir  (  17."i< — 
17i„»  in  li  vols.  4io);   h' An'iijuli  /•>/  ihijw'i'  (171 11 — 
17'Jf,  in  l.'i  vols,  fok);  the  Mmiuiiirntntr  la  Mnnarrhir 
J-'nvirttii'  (17 "jo — 17:;:t,   in  5  vols,  fok  | ;   the  A'ta 
SiiTict'rmii  S.  ItriifHrti  (If.Sh — 1 7<f.*,  in  ;l  vols,  fok); 
the  Anniili*  <  r<li>ii*  S.  Jltiirdiiti  (171:. —  17:it>,  in  « 
vol  .  lok);  n  new  and  much  improved  edition  of  the 
6'<r/7oi  ChrhCona  (17  In — lS.'.i-.,  in  11  vols,  fok);  the 
IVn-imi  Scri)-t<+iiin  S^iii/i-iiium  I 1.;.".:'.—  D.77,  in  IS 
vols.    Ito);   the   /><•  Anti'/ui*  Mon.i.fn.rHm  liit,l,ui 
(Dv.ni,  in  '1  vols.  .|to);  the  Jh  Antnpii*  hoimia 
Jiitih.i*  (170H— 17«'-J,  in  A  vols,  -tio);  the  TlitMiinni 
Xmiis    AmrtloUrum   (1717,  in  It  vols.  lok »;  the 
Ydmim  St  ri fttirnm  it  Mi'tiiiinentrmiin  Auijtlis*ima 
C.'hrtio  (I7.M  — 17:'.:!,  in  t»  vols,  fol.i;  the  iittt:,rc 
l.itt>-r>ii,Y  <li  la  Franc*  (17X1 — 17 in  9  vols.  4 to). 
The  It.  were  sii|vpress<'d  in  France,  along  with  the 
Other  monastic  orders,  at  the  Kexolution  in  17i>2  : 
and  their  splendid  conventual  luiildinirs  at  St  Maur 
on  the  Loire  were  destroyed.    Thev  have  lately  heen 
reuved;  and  the  IJ.  of  Soh  sine,  estahlished  in  ls:;7, 
nspiiiij^  to  lotlow  in  the  l'oot-te|>s  of  the  B.  of  St 
Maur,  haw  resumed  t-otne  of  the  works  which  that 
hody  left  unfinished,  and  entered  on  literary  enter- 
prises ol  their  own,  such  as  the  Sfirilrr/htui  Sufr.wii*', 
4to,  of  which  three  have  already  appeared. 


I'unferm'.iTie,    Coldin^ham,    Kelso,  Arbroath, 
Paisley,     Melrose,     New  bottle,     ])i.n<!n  nnan,  and 
others.      In  (iermany,  several  Benedictine  monks 
distineui-hed  themselves  as  promoters  of  (-duration 
in  the   lithe;    while  in   the  hitter  half   of  tho 
11th  c,  the  B.  Lanfrano  and  Ansehn,  arcl  bisho|n» 
of  C.  ntethury,  laid  the    foundalion    of  meilie»al 
sehohistieisiu.      In  Italy,  nho,  the  B.  pained  dis- 
tinction   as   literati.  j>. l  ists,   and  ph>  siciain* ;  hut 
almost  everynhcie  corruption  of  imnners  a  pilars 
to  have  n<  coni[>auied  increasing  wealth,  until  gradu- 
ally   it    kecame    the    practice  to  receive,  almost 
exclusively,  tho  Pons  of  noble  and  wealthy  poii-ons 
.'s  novices    among    the    '  Black    Monks.'  Social 
of  the  popes  attempted  a  refoiniation  of  the  order, 
and  at  the  general   t'otiiieil   of   L'on-lai  cc,   l  llo, 
a  plan  of  reform  was  laid  down,  hut    failed  in 
being  carried  into  practice.     In  the  l.Mh  e..  the  B. 
had  lT.,11-7  monasteries,  of  which  i  nly  ."i  >  it  were 
left  niter   the    Reformation,  and    now    i  ol  more, 
than  nbout  Si  o  can  be  counted.     As  raily  i.s  i:;;>4, 
this  oi  iier  could  I  oast  of  having  iiun-lu  ied  an  ong 
i's  fo'.Iowcrs  'Jl   pope«,   'Joit  cardinals,  7i  <  o  aich- 
[  fit- kififes,    l."i,i  ml    hishops.    l.'.iai    cai ■onisi  d  niiinta, 
ai  d  .M'tMi  holy  persons  judged  worthy  of  cat.oi.isa- 
lion,  and  :>7,<mhi  monasteries,  besides  i!n  etii]  mors. 
In  empresses,  47  kings,  above  .Ml  <,uc.  t-s,  lio  ;ons  of 
omiMM-nrs,  .1«  soi-s  of  kings,  1«  n  pi ii  e.  >s,  s,  and  an 
immense  number  of  the  nobility.     T.  tiiur  {.Xol,(. 
JA'fi.i.«/.)  niumtrates         ul.l  eys  and  other  insiiiu- 
I  (ions  of  Ii.   in   Ft  (.'land,  and  7-'!  hoi  s.  s  of  Fenr- 
dictine    nuns.     From    their   die-f — a    long  Mack 
gown,  with   a  <o«l  or  hood  of  the  .-an  e,  anil  a 
se.ipulary — the    If.    were   cointnotdy    stt  led  'Black 
Monks.'      The  i|  s|in,|ion   of  coin  <  Ms  lor  liuiiH  of 
this  older  cannot  be  traced  back  be\ot;,i  tl  e  7ihc. 

The  rule  of  St  Benedict  Was  le*s  severe  than  that 
wl  ieh  the  eastern  list  etics  followed.  Reside*  implicit 
obedience  to  their  sup.  tior,  the  B.  were-  to  shun 
laugh t.  r,  to  hold  no  private  property,  to  live  spin  eh , 
to  cverci.-c  hospitality,  and,  above  all.  'o  be  industri- 
ous. Compared  with  the  ascetic  orders,  ike  If.,  both 
in  iires«  ami  manners,  may  be  slyled  the  genlh  tmndv 
order  of  monks;  and  whatever  may  be  said  of  their 
re'iigion,  they  deserve  a  high  tiilune  of  respect  for 
their  artistic  dilig.  m-e  und  literary  ur  dei  takings. 
Speaking  of  the  great  .productions  of  tie  B  aloxe 
noticed.  Sir  Walter  Seott  charactei  t-es  li  nn  us 
'woiks  of  general  and  peruiaiieiit  athanlage  to 
the  world  at  large;  shewing  that  the  rev.  tmes 
of  tlie  B.  were  not  always  spent  in  scll-indul- 
gencc,  and  thut  the  members  of  that  order  did 
not  uniformly  slumber  in  sloth  and  indolence.1 
Among  the  chief  works  on  the  history  of  the 
It.  ate  the  A  ninth*  OnVn.*  K  1'rmdnti,  and  the 
-l<f<i  Siiurt-riim  S.  J, i -n-ilirfi,  uhciidv  r.-leiied  to  ; 
ReMiel'a  AjO.toiatti*  t'„uiiiirlii,<.rum  in  Anplia 
(l'nttai,  Ili'jr.,  lok);  the  liid'arium  t  its<ii,cn*r 
(Vinice,  ir.oO,  "  vols,  fok);  'la-sih'si  hi--u.nr  tie 
la  ('uHqrrijatitm  i/r  >7  ,)fmir  (Paris,  177D); 
<  hruiina  «/.-  /<i  iinh  r  </.•  Sun  /i.ji.'o  (Salamanca, 
1  t'.t  '.I —  1 T)  1  *_*,    7    VoU.    foil;  N.   Lihn/uti  tt 

(institution,*  Coinir,  •jaUoui*  S.  Muurt  ( Far  is,  I  .  Tt', 
Svnl. 

BI-XEDFCTIOX  (from  the  Lat.  Imr.tirr,;,  to 
speak  well),  signifies  a  solemn  invocation  of  the 
Divine  blessing  upon  rr  en  or  things.  The  ceremony 
in  its  simplest  form  may  be  considered  almost  coeval 
with  the  earliest  expressions  of  religious  h  cling.  We 


The  chief  B.  houses  in  Germany  were  those  of  know  from  Holy  Wiil  that  the  .Jewish  patriarchs 
Prutn,  Ralishon,  Fuhla,  Kllwang,'  and    Salt-burg  ;.  before  they  died  invoked  the  blessing  of  lio.i 


in  Spain,  they  had  Valkiilolid,  Burgos,  and  Mont 
scrr.it;  in  Italy,  Monte  Ciissino,  Padua,  ami  Capmi. 
In  England,  most  of  the  richest  abbeys  and  all 
the  cathedral  priories  (excepting  Carlisle)  belonged  to 
thi,-,  older.    In  ikuiland  the  B.  had  the  monasteries 


Iheir  chih'ren,  and  at  a  later  period  the  priests  weie 
commanded  to  implore  the  Divine  blessing  upKiu  Un- 
people, t'hiist  sanctioned  the  custom,  winch  was 
eon-cquently  carried  forward  into  the  primitive 
church,    where   it   gradually    developed   iUclt  in 
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different  form!*,  till,  under  the  elaborate  ritual  of  the 
papacy,  it  has  come  to  Ik;  considered  un  essential 
preliminary  to  almost  all  important  net-,  and  is 
often  performed  with  great  pomp.    One  of  I  In*  most 


bishop  within  whoso  piovince  or  diocese  they  are 

locally  situated. 

There  are,  ia  general,  four  rerpi'-itcs  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  benefice.     1st,  llolv  order-',  or  ordination 


superb  spectacles  that  a  stranger  ut  Home  can  wit  ties,*,  nt  the  hands  of  n  bishop  of  ti  e  established  church, 

occurs  on  Easier  Suuday,  when  the  pope,  iti  his  or  other  canonical  bishop  (a  llomnn  Catholic  priest 

august  robes  of  office,  and  attcmled  by  his  cardinals,  tuny  hold  a  l».-it<  ti.  e  i:i  the  Church  of  England  on 

pronounces  after  tun**,  in  tliepiesei.ee  of  worship-  abjuring  the  tenets  of  his  elmreli,  hut   he   is  not 

ping  thousands,  a  solemn  It.  ufbi  ,t  orbi ;  (on  the  city  ordained  ni::iii.i;  *Jd.  Presentation,  or  the  forninl 

and  the  world).    The  IJ.,  however,  is  not  confined  gift  or  print  of  the  P.  by  the  lay  or  ecclesiastical 

to  a  form  of  prayer,  but  is  accompanied  w  it h  r-p:  ink-  patron;  lid,  Iu-li:  ciion  at  the  hand.'  of  the  bishop, 


by  which  the  rife  of  souls  is  committed  to  the 
clergyman;  and  -1t!i.  Iniliielion,  which  is  performed 
by  a  mandate  from  the  bishop  to  the  nrehdeaeon  to 
give  the  clergyman  possession  of  the  t. -itipor  diiies. 
Where  the  li-hop  is  himself  niso  patron,  ti  e  pre- 
sentation and  institution  are.  one  and  the  same 
net,  and  culled  the  ro' lotion  to  the  benefice.  In 
Scotland,  the  law  on  this  subject  is  regulated  by 
the  0  and  7  Viet.  c.  I'd,  passed  in  V  I-,  and  com- 
monly called  Lord  Aberdeen's  Act.  Sic  Estate, 
Livimj,  I'akisii,  Pi.riiALin; h. 

PKNKFIClAPV    is    a    legal    term  sometimes 
applied  to  the  holder  of  a  benefice.  It  may  also  denote 
a  person  who  is  in  the  enjoyment  of  any  interest  or 
estate  held  in  tru.-l  by  other.*,  in  which  latter  sense 
it  is  sirictly  and  technically  u-i'd  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
,  land,  all  having  right  or  interest  in  trust-funds  ond 
|  estate  being  in  that  system  called  beneficiaries.  The 
technical  term  in  the  law  of  England  corresponding 
to  this  hitter  meaning  of  the  wold  i<  t-rxtiti  oio-  trunt 
v.).    Patent  rights  ami  copyrights  are  denomi- 
nated H.  privilege*.    Sec  Tim  sr  and  Tots-ike. 

BF/XEKIT  SOCIETIES,  associations  for  mutual 
chiefly  among  the  labouring  classes,  and 
of  which  there  nre  now  great  numbers;  being  better 
known  under  the  name  of  rKiF.Niu.Y  sot  ii.tiks,  we 
term  formerly  applied  to  feudal  estates,  but  is  now    refer  for  an  account  of  them  to  that  head,  Jlean- 
used  to  denote  certain  kinds  of  church  preferment,   while,  we  confine  attention  to  that  particular  species 


ling  of  hoh -water,  use  of  incense,  anointing,  making 
the  sign  of  the  cross,  &c.  The  cases  in  which  a  It. 
is  bestowed  are  too  numerous  to  mention,  but  the 
chief  arc  as  follows:  The  coronation  of  kings  ;  nd 
queens,  the  confirmation  of  nil  church  dignitaries, 
and  the  consecration  of  church  vessels,  bells,  and 
sacred  robes;  the  nuptial  cercmoiiv,  the  absolution 
of  the  sick  penitent  (.  ailed  the  Pcalilic.  P.',  and 
the  last  sacrament.  Besides  these,  lands,  houses, 
cattle,  \e.,  often  receive  a  B.  fiom  the  priest.  In 
the  English  chin ch-scrvice,  there  arc  two  benedic- 
tions; in  the  Scotch,  only  one.  In  the  (J reck 
Church,  when  the  P.  is  being  pronounced,  the  piicst 
disposes  his  lingers  in  such  a  manner  as  to  convey 
symbolically  to  those  of  the  faithful  who  nr.- 
close  enough  to  observe  the  arrangement,  the 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  and  the  twofold  nature  of 
Christ. 

PEXEPITTI'S,  in  Music,  a  portion  of  the  service 
of  the  mass  of  the  Romish  Church,  also  introduced 
in  the  service  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  the  morn- 
ing prayer,  but  with  English  words. 

BE  NEFICE,  or    BENEFI  (Tl'if    (Lut.  'a  pood 
deed,' also  'a  favour,'  and  hence  'a  grant,' or  'a  J  benefit 
provision  '  generally,  and  now  more  especially,  a 
provision  made  for  an  ecclesiastical  person),  was  a 


such  as  rectories,  vicarages,  and  other  parochial 
cures,  as  distinguished  from  bishoprics,  deaneries, 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dignities  or  offices.  In  this 
sense  a  distinction  is  accordingly  takeu  by  the  1 
and  2  Vict.  c.  It  Ml,  s.  CM,  between  britrtinn  and 
cathedra!  pr>  fenntnt*  ;  by  the  former  being  meant 
all  parochial  or  district  churches,  and  endowed 
ch«|K-lj  and  chapelries  ;  by  the  latter,  all  deaneries, 
archdeaconries,  and  carnitines,  and  generally  all 
dignities  and  offices  in  auy  cathedral  or  collegiate 
church,  below  the  rank  of  a  bi-hop.  See  note  in 
S.  Stephen's  Cow.,  p.  27.  By  the  and  i".  Vict.  c. 
27,  *.  15,  which  is  an  act  to  enable  incumbents  to 
devise  Inn  da  on  farming  least's,  it  is  enacted  that 
the  word  B.  shall  be  construed  to  comprehend  nil 
Mich  parochial  preferment  as  we  have  above  de- 
scribed, 'the  incumbeut  of  which,  in  light  thereof, 
shall  be  a  corporal ion  *>/<•'  |q.  v.);    and  by  an  act 

108,  being  an  act 


of  associations  called  Hr.sKriT  Brii.niNU  Societies. 
These  ore  societies  established  for  the  purpose  of 
rnising,  by  periodical  subscriptions,  a  fund  to  assist 
members  in  obtaining  small  portions  of  heritable 
property,  freehold,  or  otherwise.  They  are  now- 
regulated  by  an  act  of  parliament  passed  in  1  *:!»*>, 
the  «  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  32,  which,  it  is  declared, 
shall  extend  to  all  societies  established  prior  to 
June  of  the  same  year.  This  act  declares  it  Hhall 
be  lawful  to  establish  such  societies,  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  the  members  to  erect  and  purchase 
1  dw clling-houses,  or  acquire  other  real  or  lease- 
hold estate,  but  which  shall  be  mortgaged  to  the 
society  until  the  timoimt  or  value  of  the  shares 
drawn  on  shall  he  fully  repaid  with  interest  and  all 
other  appropriate  payments.  A  share  is  not  to  exceed 
in  v-ilnc  i'l-V',  and  the  corresponding  monthly  sub- 
scription is  not  to  be  more  than  twenty  shillings.  A 
majority   of    the    members   may  make  rules  nnd 


passed  in  the  same  session,  chapter  1 

for  enabling  ecclesiastical  corporations  to  grant  long  regulation*  for  the  government  nnd  guidance  of 


lenses,  it  is,  by  section  lil,  declared  that  P.  snail 
mean  every  rectory,  with  or  vithout  curr  of  tout*, 
vicarage,  Ac,  the  incumbent  or  holder  of  w  hich  shall 
be  a  corporation  sole.  Put  by  a  later  act,  the  p! 
and  14  Vict.  c.  VtS,  which  is  an  net  to  extend  a  former 
act,  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  lod,  against  pluralities,  the 
term  B.  is,  by  section  .1,  explained  to  mean  B.  tWf// 
the  cure  of  toul*  and  no  othrr,  anything  in  nnv 
other  act  to  the  coutrary  notwithstanding.  Bene- 
fices are  also  exempt  or  peculiar,  by  which  is  meant 
that  they  are  not  to  Bo  under  the  ordinary  control 
and  administration  of  the  bishop;  but,  by  section 
lo8  of  the  1  and  2  Vict.  c.  l»f>,  above  mentioned,  it 
is  provided  that  such  exempt  or  peculiar  benefices 


the  society,  such  rules  not  being  repugnant  to  the 
provision*  c.f  the  act,  nor  to  the  general  laws  of 
the  realm;  and  for  oflences  ngniust  llic-e  rules  and 
regulations,  tines,  penalties,  and  forfeiture*  mav  be 
inflicted.  No  member  shall  be  allowed  to  rccepe 
any  interest  or  dividend  on  his  share  uutil|ihe  same 
has  been  realised,  except  on  the  withdrawal  of  .-uc'i 
member  nccording  to  the  rules  of  the  society. 

The  4th  section  of  the  act  appears  to  suggest, 
in  the  present  state  of  the  law,  something  like  a 
difficulty  as  to  the  precise  legal  character  and  posi- 
tion of  these  societies,  unless  it  may  be  held  to  be 
removed  substantially  by  the  enactments  of  a  recent 
act,  which  we  shall  presently  notice.    By  the  -Jthsec- 


shall  nevertheless,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  pluralities  tion  referred  to,  all  the  provisions  of  two  previous 
and   residence,  be  subject  to  the   archbishop  or ;  nets  relating  to  friendly  societies  the  10 
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c.  and  (In'  -1  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  40,  are  extended 
to  these  benefit  building  societies.  These  two  acts, 
however,  arc  both  wholly  repeuled  by  the  18  and  19 
Vict,  c.  r>",  which  consolidates  and  amends  the  law 
relating  to  friendly  societies;  and  in  the  hitter  *c 
do  not  find  any  corresponding  enactment  gixing  the 
benefit  of  its  provisions  to  building  societies  expressly 
and  bv  name,  nor  does  it  contain  nnv  allusion  to 
or  recital  of  the  alwve  act  of  the  fi  and  7  Will.  IV. 
Hut  by  its  'id,  3d,  4th,  and  ftth  sections,  it  saves  the 
rights  and  privilege*  of  societies  existing  at  its 
date  (1S55)  under  former  nets;  and  by  section  11, 
on  the  preamble  '  that  many  provident,  benevo- 
lent, and  charitable  institutions  and  societies  arc 
formed,  and  may  be  formed,  for  the  purpose  of 
relieving  the  physical  want*  and  necessities  of 
persons  in  poor  circumstances,  or  for  improving 
the  dtnt'.liun*  of  thr.  Mmurinp  rlttsx*.  or  for  rrrnntinrf 
petition*,  or  for  providitti/  habitat  ion  t  for  the  wtmbrr* 
or  other  ptrtont  elretttl  btf  thrm  ;  and  it  is  ex|>c- 
dient  to  afford  protection  to  the  funds  thereof,' 
it  is  enacted  that,  if  the  registrar  shall  certify 
that  the  rules  of  such  institution  or  society  are 
not  repugnant  to  law,  thereu|x>ri  the  following  sec- 
tions of  the  act  shall  extend  and  apply  to  such 
institution  and  society— that  is  to  sav,'the  17th. 
18th,  huh,  2Uth,  21st,'and  2 2d  sections,' which  relate 
to  the  nppointmen'.,  duties,  uud  respousibililitics  of 
the  noddies'  trustees,  and  to  the  duty  and  respon- 
sibility of  the  treasurer.  The  other  sections  define 
the  mode  of  determining  disputes  according  to  the 
rules  of  the  society,  either  by  arbitrators,  or  by 
application  to  the  county  court  of  the  district  in 
England,  the  court  of  the  assistant-barrister  in 
Ireland,  and  the  sheriff*  court  in  Scotland — the 
Lord  Chancellor  being  empowered  to  mal  e  such 
rules  and  orders,  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of 
Session  in  Scotland  such  acts  of  Sederunt  as  may 
be  necessary  for  regulating  the  procedure.  Ity  an 
apparent  oversight,  n  similar  control  over  the  court 
of  the  assistant-barrister  in  Ireland  is  not  given  to 
the  Irish  Chancellor,  or  to  any  other  Irish  judicial 
authority. 

Building  societies  arc  of  two  kinds  :  those  which 
arc  to  terminate  at  the  end  of  a  specified  period — 
usually  twelve  or  fourteen  years — and  tho«e  of  a 
permanent  nature.  As  attended  with  numerous 
inconveniences,  the  terminating  are  giving  way  to 
the  permanent  associations,  and  these  latter  alone 
need  be  described.  The  object  which  a  member  has 
distinctly  in  view  is  to  be  the  proprietor  of  a  dwell- 
ing-house. Instead  of  paying  rent  to  a  landlord, 
he  propo-cs  to  set  aside  so  much  of  his  earnings 
monthly  towards  the  purchase-money  of  a  property. 
The  advantage  of  this  plan  is  two-fold.  Instead  of 
continually  paying  rents,  and  never  becoming  any 
richer,  he  finds  that  his  instalments,  which  are  only 
a  little  more  than  what  a  rent  would  be,  make  him 
his  own  landlord,  and  give  him  an  improved  social 
position.  In  the  best  arranged  societies,  members 
are  allowed  to  pay  much  or  little  as  instalments, 
according  to  their  ability  ;  and  iu  cases  of  sickness 
or  w  ant  of  w  ork,  the  payments  may  be  for  a  time  sus- 
pended. The  method  of  acquiring  a  property  is  as 
follows:  A  member  fixes  on  a  house  which  he  wishes 
to  buy,  nod  proposes  to  the  society  that  he  wishes 
to  borrow  the  price  of  it.  The  society  appoints  a 
surveyor  to  report  as  to  the  value  of  the  building, 
and  il  sati-J'ed  on  that  |K>int,  make  the  purchase  in 
name  of  the  applicant,  w  ho.  under  proper  guarrnutccs. 
enters  on  possession  immediately.  A  usual  period 
of  puymeiil  is  about  thirteen  years,  a  sum  equal 
to  f.  per  cent,  of  the  principal,  and  5  per  cent, 
interest,  b>  ing  paid  every  year.  Mr.  .1.  A.  Binns, 
in  describing  these  societies,  in  a  paper  read 
at  the  Social  Science  Congress  at  Bradford,  1359, 
30 


spoke  of  their  great  value  in  implanting  habits  of 
economy  and  feelings  of  self-res]>eet.  'The  first 
payment  is  productive,  and  every  succeeding  one 
improves  the  investor's  position,  while  the  deter- 
mination to  save  is  strengthened  by  every  month's 
depo-it.  A  pax  incut  of  lit*,  per  month  is  worth  in 
one  year  £rt,  .*:*.  8</. ;  in  five  years,  £35,  2*  9tt  ;  in 
seven  years,  £.V»,  7*.  .'•<£  ;  iu  ten  years,  £77.  19*.  '-id.  ; 
in  fourteen  years.  £121,  10*.— £37,  16*.  of  which  is 
interest.  The  total  sum  which  has  been  depo- 
sited in  four  societies  in  Bradford,  is  £1.179,790,  of 
which  £222,522  was  received  last  ycar(lN5S).  The 
average  annual  receipts  arc  about  £l50,uoo.  The 
total  of  the  advance*  on  mortgage  is  £•'•32,457.' 
In  Loudon, Birmingham,  and  other  parts  of  England, 
there  are  now  numerous  benefit  building  societies, 
of  which  these  are  an  example;  and  the  pood  they 
have  done,  and  are  doing,  could  scarcely  be  exagger- 
ated. In  Scotland,  associations  of  thi«*  kind  are  less 
numerous,  besides  being  chiefly  composed  of  persons 
in  the  middle  r.mks  of  society,  who  wish  to  buy  and 
occupy  a  superior  class  of  houses.  While  freehold 
property  in  England,  to  the  value  of  4*  ».  per  annam, 
imparts  a  qualification  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament  for  the  county  connected  with  the  town 
iu  which  the  property  is  situated,  no  such  qualifica- 
tion exists  in  Scotland,  where  land  is  held  from 
the  crown,  or  in  feudal  tenure,  not  freehold  ;  and 
perhaps  this  accounts  in  some  measure  for  the 
want,  in  Scotl  nd,  of  that  general  enthusiasm  for  , 
supporting  huildti.g  societies,  which  forms  a  sti  iking 
feature  in  the  humbler  department  of  urban  society 
in  England.    See  FitiKuoi  n. 

BENEFIT  OF  CLERGY.  This  expression 
relates  to  happily  a  former  state  of  the  law  of 
England,  which  nt  once  shews  the  power  of  the 
clergy  aud  the  ignorance  of  the  people.  It  was 
otherwise  called  privif/ifium  rirrira'e,  and  in  the 
days  of  its  r<-al  meaning  and  force,  the  benefit  or 
privilege  meant  little  short  of  the  total  exemption 
of  the  clerical  order,  in  respect  of  crimes  and 
offences,  fiom  the  jurisdiction  and  authority  of  the 
secular  magistrate — an  exemption  pn  tended  to  be 
founded  upon  the  text  of  Sripture,  'Touch  not 
mine  anointed,  ami  do  my  prophets  t  o  harm.'  The 
only  exception  to  this  was  the  priest  being  held  in 
custody  by  the  king  himself;  but  even  in  that  caae, 
he  could  only  remain  in  such  regal  custody  with 
the  pleasure  and  consent  of  the  bishop,  who  had 
entire  control  over  his  person,  and  over  the  inquiry 
into  his  offence.  If  a  priest  or  '  clerk  '  happened  to  be 
imprisoned  by  the  secular  arm,  on  a  criminal  charge 
or  capital  felony,  he  was,  on  the  Bishop's  demand,  to 
be  instantly  delivered  up  without  any  further  inqui- 
sition ;  not,  indeed,  to  be  let  loose  upon  the  country, 
but  to  be  detained  by  the  ordinary,  till  he  hail 
either  purged  himself  from  the  offence,  or,  having 
failed  to  do  so.  had  been  degraded  ;  and  this  state 
of  things  continued  till  the  reign  of  Henry  VI., 
xv hen  it  xvas  Nettled  that  the  prisoner  should  first 
be  arraigned,  and  might  cither  then  claim  his 
B  of  C.  by  pica  declining  the  jurisdiction,  or,  as 
was  most  usually  practised,  after  conviction,  by  way 
of  ariesting  judgment.  The  test  or  admission  to 
this  singular  privilege  was  the  clerical  dress  and 
tonsure;  anil  a  story  is  told  or  one  William  do 
B ussy,  a  serjeant-at-law,  1259  a.  n.  (the  practising 
lawyers  then  were  all  priests),  who,  being  called 
to  account  for  his  great  knaxery  and  malpractices, 
claimed  the  benefit  of  his  orders  or  clergy,  which 
till  then  remained  an  entire  secret,  and  to  this 
end  wisiied  to  untie  his  coif,  that  ho  might  shew 
that  he  had  the  clerical  tonsure;  but  this  was  uot 
permitted,  and  the  bystanders  seizing  him,  not  by 
the  coif,  but  by  the  throat,  dragged  him  to  prison. 
See  1  Stephen,  p.    17.    But   in   course   of  time 
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a  much  wider  and  more  eomprcheu«ive  criterion 
was  establi-hcd,  all  who  could  mnl,  whether  of 
the  clergy  or  laity — a  mark  of  great  leaning  in 
those  — ami  therefore  catxible  of  becoming 
clerk?,  being  allowed  the  privilege.  But  laymen 
could  only  claim  it  on,.,  ami  upon  so  doing,  were 
burned  0:1  the  hand,  and  discharged;  to  he  agiin 
tried,  however,  hy  the  bishop,  wlm-e  investiga- 
tiou  usually  re>nlted  in  an  acquittal,  which,  although 
the  off-nder  had  been  previously  convicted  hy  his 
country,  or  perhaps  by  his  own  confession,  had  the 
effect  of  restoring  him  to  hLs  liberty,  his  credit,  and 
his  property — in  fail,  the  episcopal  acquittal  so 
entirely  whitewashed  him,  that  in  the  eve  of  the 
law  he  became,  a  new  and  innocent  person.  The 
mode  in  which  the  test  of  reading  was  applied  was 
as  follows:  On  conviction,  the  felon  demanded  his 
clergy,  whereupon  a  book  (commonly  a  psalter)  was 
put  into  hi-i  hand,  which  lie  was  required  to  read, 
w  hen  the  judge  demanded  of  the  bishop's  commis-arv, 
who  wad  present,  J.t<jit  ut  clericm?  and  upon  the 
answer  to  this  question  depended  the  convict's  fate  : 
if  it  were  simply  l>gtt,  the  pii-oticr  was  burned  on 
the  hand,  and  discharged  ;  but  if  non  U>)it,  he  suffescd 
the  punishment  due  to  his  offence,  liut  by  h  Anne, 
c.  <>.  the  B.  of  ('.  was  extended  to  all  |>er>ons  con- 
victed of  clergyable  offences,  whether  they  could 
read  or  not ;  and  by  the  same  statute  and  several 
subsequent  ones,  instead  of  burning  on  the  hand, 
a  discretionary  power  was  given  to  the  judge  to 
indict  a  pecuniary  fine  or  imprisonment.  But  all 
further  attempts  to  modify  and  improve  the  law 
on  this  subject  proving  impracticable,  the  15.  of  <". 
w;is  at  la-st  totally  abolished,  by  ti  e  7  and  8  (len.  IV. 
e.  2S  ;  and  now  by  the  4  and  o  Vict.  c.  22,  the  same 
is  the  law  with  regard  to  the  peers. 

This  privilege  had  never  any  cxi-tencc  or  legal 
meaning  in  Scotland;  and  a  learned  writer  on  the 
law  of  that  country  complains  of  its  introduction 
into  a  statute  applicable  to  Scotland  (Hutchison's 
Juttirt  of'  tin'  1'tai  t  in  Scotland,  vol.  ii.,  p.  l'Jl).  See 
on  the  subject  of  this  article  gener.illv,  Kerr's 
Iila.kitouc,  vol.  iv.,  |».  4.V2  ;  Hale's  J'hiu  of  the 
Ci-vu-n,  part  2,  c.  45  ;  and  Reeves's  History  of  the 
£n,jlt»h  Late. 

BENEFIT  OF  INVENTORY,  in  the  Scotch 
law,  was  a  legal  privilege  whereby  an  heir  secured 
himself  against  unlimited  liability  for  hi*  ancestor, 
by  giving  up,  within  the  annun  il>  libera ndi  |q.  v.), 
an  inventory  of  his  heritage  or  real  estate,  to  the 
extent  of  which,  and  no  further,  was  the  heir 
liable.  But  the  annui  tUUnrandi  is  now  abolished, 
and  the  privilege  in  question  is  of  the  less  conse- 
quence, seeing  thai  by  the  10  ami  1 1  Vict.  c.  47,  ss. 
•J3  aDd  2'j,  decrees  of  service  infer  only  a  limited 
representation  of  a  deceased  party,  and  the  heir 
is  only  liable  to  the  extent  of  the  inheritance  descend- 
ing to  him.    See  A>m*h  I>Ki.nifcUAM>i,  11k  in,  Imikri- 

T AJiCC,  l>KnT,  UUd  MokTU.VOK. 

BENEKE,  FRfTt»Enie  Eot  Ann,  professor  of  philo- 
sophy in  lierlin,  was  bom  in  that  city  in  179H, 
and  studied  theology  and  philosophy,  first  at  Halle, 
and  then  at  Berlin.  In  1K2i»,  he  commenced  lectur- 
ing in  the  latter  university,  hut  his  lectures  were 
soon  interdicted  by  the  minister  Altenstein.  as  his 
philo-ophieal  views  wero  quite  opposed  to  those  of 
Hegel.  After  a  few  years  his  lectures  were  again 
allowed,  and  on  Hegel's  death,  in  1*32,  he  was 
appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy. 
In  M.irch  ls.VI,  B.  di.-ap|ieared  suddenly  from  his 
residence,  and  nothing  more  was  heard  of  him  until 
June  1  *.'••>,  when  his  body  was  found  in  the  canal  at 
Charlottehnrg  in  the  same  place  in  which  he  had 
•ought  his  death.  B.  has  more  affinity  with  British 
tbiiikers  than  any  other  Oertnan  phiio-ophcr.  He 


holds  that  the  only  possible  foundation  for  philo- 
sophy lies  iti  a  strict  adherence  to  the  facts  of 
our  consciousness.  His  system  of  psychology  is 
therefore  what  the  Germans  call  'empirical.'  and 
his  method  is  the  Baconian  as  pursued  in  natural 
science.  Of  his  numerous  writings  may  l>e  men- 
tioned P*ych<dagixrhr  Ski:zrn  (2  vols.  lK-js — 1827); 
Ishrbuch  <lr  /'*y</fJ>ijif  al*  Xuturirimwiwrttajl 
(Text-book  of  Psychology  as  a  Natural  Science, 
2d  ed.  j  s.  !.">);  S;'*t,iH  dr  I.ixjik  (2  vols.  1842>; 
ErzUlutiujt-und- L'utcrru  lit*'- lire  (A  Treatise  on 
Education,  Is  In).  The  be»t  (Icrinan  educationists 
recommended  B.'s  psychology  as  more  capable  of 
practical  ai)p!ication  than  the  prevailing  sjaieuwof 
Germany. 

BENEVF/NTO  fnncient  I}eneivnt»m),  a  city  of 
Southern  Italy,  capital  of  the  Papal  delegation  of 
the  same  name,  hut  situated  within  the  kingdom  of 
Naples.  It  occupies  the  site  of  the  ancient  city,  out 
of  l he  materials  of  which  it  is  entiielv  built,  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill,  near  the  confluence  of  the  I'alorc 
rind  Sabato,  about  32  miles  north-east  of  Naples. 
B.  is  about  two  miles  in  circumleience,  is  sur- 
rounded by  walls,  has  a  citadel,  a  fine  old  cathedral, 
some  noteworthy  churches,  and  a  magnificent  arch, 
erected  to  the  honour  of  the  Emperor  Trajan,  by 
the  senate,  114  a.i>.,  which,  with  the  single  excep- 
tion of  that  of  Ancona,  is  the  best  preserved 
specimen  of  Roman  architecture  in  Italy,  it  is  an 
aichicpiscopal  see,  and  has  a  population  of  about 
17,ihio.  B.  is  a  place  of  very  great  antiquity.  Some 
writers  attribute  its  oiigin  to  Bioined,  and  in  the 
cathedral  is  a  bas-relief  representing  the  Catydouian 
boar  adorned  lor  sacrifice,  said  to  be  the  gilt  of  the 
Greek  hero  himself.  Others  give  the  credit  of  its 
origin  to  Ausou,  a  son  of  I  lvs«cs  and  Circe.  It  was, 
however,  iti  the  possession  of  the  Sammies,  when 
history  lirst  takes  notice  of  it,  and  it  appears  to  have 
been  captured  from  them  hy  the  Romans,  some  time 
during  the  third  Samnite  war.  It  was  certainly  in 
the  hands  of  the  Romans  27  I  n.<\,  who  changed  its 
name  from  Maleventum  to  Beuevcntum.  six  jears 
later,  and  mude  it  a  Roman  colony.  The  Carl  tin- 
ginians  under  Hanno  were  twice  decisively  defeated 
in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  during  the  second 
Punic  war.  It  rapidly  rose  to  a  place  of  importance 
under  the  Roman  empire,  and  was  visited  at  various 
times  by  several  of  the  emperors. 

Under  the  Lombards,  who  conquered  it  in  the 
titb  c,  B.  continued  to  flourUh,  and  became  tho 
capital  of  a  duchy  which  included  nearly  the  half  of 
the  present  kingdom  of  Naples.  In  the  «.»lh  c.  the 
duchy  was  separated  into  three  states — B.,  Salerno, 
and  Capua.  In  lo77,  the  whole  was  taken  posses- 
sion of  by  the  Normans,  excepting  the  town  and 
its  present  delegation,  wnich  had  previously  (|053) 
been  presented  to  the  pope,  by  the  Enqicror  Henry 
III.  During  the  11th  and  12th  centuries,  four 
councils  were  held  at  the  city  of  Benevcnto. 
Since  thai  time,  with  some  slight  intervals,  it  has 
remained  under  the  direct  dominion  of  the  popes, 
who  govern  it  through  a  resident  cardinal  with  the 
title  of  Legate.  In  lstiO,  it  was  erected  inio  a 
principality  by  Napoleon,  who  made  Talleyrand 
Prince  of  B. ;  but  it  was  restored  to  the  pope  at  the 
peace  of  1815.  At  the  revolution  of  1848— 18411,  B. 
remained  faithful  to  the  pope. 

BENE  VOLENCE,  in  the  history  of  the  law  of 
England,  was  a  ,-i.ecies  of  forced  loan,  arbitrarily 
levied  by  tho  kings  in  violation  of  Magna  Charta, 
and  in  consequence  of  which  it  was  made  an  article 
in  the  Petition  of  Rights,  3  Car.  1.,  that  no  man 
shall  be  compelled  to  yield  any  gift,  loan,  or 
B.,  tax,  or  such  like  charge,  without  common 
consent  by  act  of  parliament;  and  by  the  statute 
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1  Will,  and  Mary,  St.  »,  c.  2,  it  is  declared,  Unit 
levying  money  for  or  to  the  use  of  the  crown,  liy 
pretence  of  prerogative,  without  grant  of  parlia- 
ment, or  for  longer  titno,  or  in  other  manner  than 
the  same  is  or  shall  be  00  granted,  is  ilYgal.  See 
Hallam's  I "nnntitutiomtl  Jfixtory  of  Knqliiml,  and 
1  Stephen's  Com.,  p.  167. 

BF.XC.V'L,  a  term  used  in  three  distinct  senses — a« 
Tircsid  nf'j,  suh-f<rii'uL  ncy  and  proriiirr,  in  Hindustan. 
In  1765,  the  souhah  or  viceroyally  of  thin  inline 
was,  along  with  Bahar  and  part  of  Oriss.j,  ceded  bv 
the  Grcal  Mogul,  virtually  in  full  sovereignty,  to  the 
English  Fist  India  Company.  As  a  natural  consc- 
fpicnee  of  this  acipiisition  of  territory,  the  presi- 
dency of  Calcutta,  which  had  been  separated  from 
that  of  Madias  in  17n7,  eame  to  be  styled  the 
presidency  of  Bengal.  Moreover,  in  177:;, 'this  tlie 
youngest  <d'  the  three  distinct  go\ eminent*  of 
'British  India,  was  elevated  above  both  its  older 
rivals  by  an  act  of  parliament,  which  declared  its 
immediate  ruler  to  be  <«r  officio  the  governor-^cncnl 
of  the  whole  of  the  Company's  dominions.  With  its 
commanding  |«>silion  on  and  around  the  ihlta  of 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  B.,  as  n  presi- 
dency, grew  nlmo-t  as  uninterruptedly  as  a  tree, 
alike  to  the  nortn-west  and  to  the  south-east— far 
beyond  the  basins  of  its  own  mighty  rivers.  Within 
less  than  'JO  years,  it  had  overleaped,  without  a 
break  in  its  continuity,  nt  once  the  Irrawaddy  and 
the  Indus.  Benares  in  the  one  direction,  was  the 
first  considerable  increment,  having  been  absorbed 
in  1775;  while  the  last  addition  of  importance — 
unless  one  should  except  Oude,  which,  however,  had 
really  become  Briiish  in  ISol — was  Pegu,  in  the 
other  direction,  the  Burmese  war  of  1S.V2  tilling  tin 
the  gap  on  the  coast  which  that  of  ]S26  had  still 
left  between  Assam  and  Aracan  on  the  north,  and 
Tciias-crim  on  the  south.  From  Tetiasscrini  to  the 
I'unjab  inclusive,  B.,  us  a  presidency,  embraced  about 
29  of  long.,  and  ubout  '21  '  of  lat.  Further,  it 
comprised,  to  the  south-cast,  the  detached  settle- 
ments of  Penang,  Malacca,  and  Singajiore  ;  while  to 
the  north-west  it  might,  for  a  time  at  least,  have 
claimed  Afghanistan.  The  whole  of  this  vast 
tract  was,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  under  the 
immediate  rule  of  the  governor-general,  advised,  and 
in  some  cases,  controlled,  by  a  council  of  .">  members, 
of  whom  one  was  the  commander-in-chief,  and  at 
lea^t  one  other  was  not  to  be  a  Company's  servant. 

Becently,  however,  the  presidency  of  B.,  having 
proved  to  be  too  extensive  for  a  consolidated 
administration,  has  been  divided  into  three  portions 
— one  portion  remaining  under  the  governor-general, 
and  two  being  assigned  to  suboidinate  function- 
aries, the  lieutenant-governors,  respectively  of  'The 
North-western  Province*,' *nnd  of  'Bengal.'  The 
first  portion,  under  the  direct  sway  of  the  governor- 
general,  consists  of  the  Punjab  (q.  v.);  the  Cis 
Sutlcj  states,  -1  in  number — (bide,  Xagpoor,  Pegu, 
Teti.i--eriin  ;  and  the  3  detached  .settlements  already 
mentioned  in  and  near  the  Strait*  of  Malacca.  The 
two  other  portions,  occupying,  between  them,  the 
entire  space  from  Pegu  to  the  Cis-Sutlej  states  meet 
near  tiie  continence  of  the  Gogra  and  the  Ganges, 


the  areas  ami  populations  of  the  presidency  of  B. 
were  as  follows  : 


Gov. -general's  Domaiu, 

North-west, 

Bengal, 

Totals  (British),  . 
Native  Power*, 

Grand  Totals, 


Square  Mill*.  Population. 

340,*71  41,807,760 

84.U82  30,016,137 

.    246,78.*  37,51)5,599 

C 72, 638  "To'i',32'1,496 

.    596,790  47,909,199 

1,269,428  157,2o8,G95 


Patna  being  situated  in  'Be 


il,'  and  Benares  in  '  The 


North-western  Provinces.'  The  western  section 
contains  the  districts  of  Delhi,  Meernt,  Allygurh, 
Kohilcund,  Bureilly,  Shulijehanpoor,  Bijnonr,  Agra, 
Furruckabad,  Allahabad,  Cawnpore,  Futtchpoor, 
Benares,  Goruck|iorc,  Aximghur,  Jounpoor,  Mirza- 
pore,  Ghnzee|iorv,  Jtc. ;  and  the  eastern  section 
contains  the  districts  of  Jessore,  Burdwan,  Baneorah, 
Bhagulpore,  Moughir,  Cuttack,  Balasore,  Midna- 
pore,  Moorshcdabad,  Bungpoor,  Dacca,  Wlhet, 
Patua,  Bahar,  Chittagong,  the  ijunderbunds,  Assam, 
Aracan,  &c.    According  to  official  returns  of  1869, 


Thus,  without  reckoning  the  nominally  independent 
principalities,  the  three  grand  division*  of  II.,  a*  a 
presidency,  present  six  times  the  area,  and  nearly 
five  times  the  population  of  Great  Britain.  In  their 
mutual  relations,  these  three  grand  divisions  still 
form  one  and  the  same  presidency  of  Bengal,  a* 
distinguished  from  the  presidencies  of  Madras 
and  Bombay.  They  are  nil,  more  or  less  directly, 
subject  to  one  and  the  same  central  authority- 
ail  authority  which  the  recent  transfer  of  our 
eastern  empire  does  not  appear,  at  least  in  express 
terms,  to  have  disturbed  or  modified.  Thnv  pos- 
sess also  one  ami  the  same  military  organisation  to 
overawe  or  protect  them.  Of  that  military  organ- 
isation the  form  and  extent  are  at  present  under 
discussion,  for  the  B.  native  army  virtually  com- 
mitted suicide  in  the  summer  of  1857.'  Other 
features,  whether  local  or  universal,  of  Bengal,  either 
as  a  presidency  or  as  a  sub-presidency,  will  fall 
naturally  under  either  more  general  or  less  general 
heads.  Bengal  Proper  alone,  the  ancient  soubah 
or  the  modem  province,  now  cluims  more  special 
notice. 

B.  Proper,  then,  is  bounded  on  the  X.  by  Xcpaul, 
Sikim,  and  Bbotan  ;  on  the  E.  by  A-sam ;  on  the  S. 
by  the  Bay  of  Bengal;  on  the  S.W.  by  Orissa  and 
(iundwana ;  ami  on  the  W.  by  Bahar."  Taking  its 
widest  range,  it  measures  about  350  mile.s  from  west 
to  cast,  by  an  average  of  about  3oo  from  south  to 
north,  and  covers  an  area,  in  round  numbers,  of 
100,0011  square  miles.  It  embraces  about  1(0  admin- 
istrative di-tricts :  and  its  population  mav  lie  stated 
at  "26  millions.  Thus,  Bengal  Proper  differs  but 
little,  in  extent  ond  population,  from  Great  Britain, 
while  of  its  own  sub-presidency,  it  comprises 
nearly  one-half  of  the  area,  and  more  than  three- 
tilths  of  the  population.  Next  to  Calcutta,  the 
cities  of  note  m  e  Mooi  .-hcfl.ibad.  I 'acta,  Burdwan. 
Purticah,  Iloogly,  Miilnapore,  B;>jniuhal,  Baneorah 
licrhamporc,  <vc.  In  B.  Pioper,  within  the  district 
of  iloogly,  there  Mauds  a'.so  the  French  fettle 
incnt  of  Chandcrnugorc,  containing  somewhat  less 
than  4  square  miles,  with  a  |  opulaUon  of  32,670 
The  Iloogly  district,  moreover,  contained,  at  on* 
lime,  two  other  dependencies  of  foreign  countries, 
the  Dutch  Chinsura,  and  the  Dani-h  Scniinpore, 
respectively  ceded  to  England  in  1*21  ami  I S 15. 
B.  Proper,  as  a  whole,  may  be  regarded  lis  almost  a 
dead  level.  It  is  only  on  the  houth-wi  st  frontier 
1  that  it  shews  any  hill-country,  for  towards  the 
'north  it  is  said  uowheie  to  reach  even  a  single 
spur  of  the  Himalaya.  The  principal  rivers  are 
the  Ganges  and  the  Brahmaputra,  the  former 
intersecting  the  country  diagonally  from  north- 
west lo  south-cast,  Bnd  the  latter  eio-sing  its 
more  easterly  portion  in  a  direction  to  the  « est  of 
south.  During  their  lower  eourses,  these  main 
channels  aro  so  interlaced  together  11s  lo  form 
perhaps  the  most  singular  net-work  of  waters  in  the 
world;  and  their  first  point  of  confluence  is  said  lo 
be  Jaflergunge — the  head  also  of  tide-water — in  lat. 
23'  52  N.,  and  long.  H'.C  46  E.,  at  a  distance  of  160 
miles  from  the  sea.  But  the  thousand-isled  delta 
commences  120  miles  further  up  the  Gauges,  where 
j  the  highest  offset,  the  Bhagirathi,  breaka  off  to 
the  right,  afterward*  to  join  a  similar  offset,  the 
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Jc'.linghce,  i:i  forming  the  Iloogly  of  Calcutta. 
Resides  these  two  grind  arteries,  ilio  province  i*. 
watered  by  ninny  lc*s  considerable  liver*,  chiefly 
northerly  tributaries  of  the  Ganges  ;  so  that  even 
in  the  driest  season  there  U  scarcely  any  sj>ot.  2'» 
mile1'  distant  from  a  nnxig.ib'.e  sticam.  During  tlie 
rainy  months,  almost  every  watercourse  in  the 
more  level  regions  inundates  the  adjacent  plains  ; 
while,  down  in  the  delta,  the  separate  Hoods  some- 
time*  mingle  themselves  i'Mo  a  breadth  of  1  •  m i 
mill-".  To  say  nothing  of  temporary  inconvenience 
and  loss,  thc^e  visitations  oft.-n  inflict  permanent 
damage  such  as  is  wholly  irreparable.  The  soil, 
in  mo-t  parts  of  the  provim  c,  is  so  d>  cidedlv  alluvial, 
that  hardly  a  rock  or  a  stone  mri'is  the  a-cending 
voyager  within  a  distance  of  -l"'*  miles  from  the 
sea — a  soil  offering  but  a  feeble  barrier  to  torrents 
which,  besides  gathering,  as  they  rise,  velocity 
and  momentum,  are  liable  to  chang"  their  direction 
with  each  increase  of  depth  and  width.  A  twofold 
eril  is  the  rc«ult.  The  Ganges  and  the  Hratiia- 
piiira,  resuming,  as  it  were,  their  gilts  of  a  former 
age,  cut  for  themselves  new  pi-.>a,r>'s,  to  the  in- 
jury of  private  individuals,  while  their  old  ones 
become  m  many  seething  swamp-,  to  the  preju- 
dice of  the  public  health.  To  a  partial  extent, 
such  c  ilamitfes  have  been  averted  by  embankments. 
In  these  circumstances,  the  intercourse  is  ordinarily 
carried  on  by  water;  the  Reugalec,  in  fact,  may 
\x>  viewed  a*  almost  tunphibious  ;  and  on  the 
Lower  Ganges  alone,  there  are  said  to  b< — unless 
in  so  far  as  steam  may  have  reduced  the  number— 
about  3o,m)0  professional  boatmen.  Speaking  gen- 
erally, the  communication;)  by  land  nre  merely 
beaten  paths.  The  only  exception  of  note — and 
that  certainly  a  noble  one — is  the  Grand  Trunk 
Road,  which  traverses  the  province  from  Calcutta 
upwards  on  its  way  to  Delhi,  Lahore,  and  the 
Indus.  Much  of  the  country  is  covered  by  thick 
woods  anil  impenetrable  jungles,  which  abound  in 
wild  animals,  Mich  its  the  jackal,  the  leopard,  the 
tiger,  and  the  elephant.  The  last  is  often  tamed 
for  domestic  use,  the  more  common  beasts  of 
burden  being  the  camel  and  the  horse,  the  latter 
of  an  altogether  inferior  variety.  Lying,  as  H. 
Proper  does,  lietween  the  21st  parallel  and  the  27th, 
its  climate  and  production",  so  far  as  the  latitude 
alone  i»  concerned,  may  he  expected  to  be  toler- 
ably uniform  over  the  entire  province.  Hut  other 
cause*  intervene  to  affect  the  result.  Thus  the 
nearer  any  place  is  to  the  sea.  the  heavier  are  the 
rains,  and  the  broader  is  the  overflow  ;  the  difference 
of  moisture,  however,  being,  in  the  remoter  locali- 
ties, often  made  up  by  irrigation.  Moreover,  in  an 
inverse  proportion  to  the  latitude,  the  alterna'e 
monsoon*  of  the  Hay  of  Rengal  (see  next  article), 
with  taeir  respective  influences  on  the  thermometer 
and  barometer,  are  more  sensibly  felt  in  the  mari- 
time tracts.  Lastly,  to  these  special  causes  must 
be  added  a  cause  of  more  general  character— the 
difference  of  elevation.  Hence,  wheat  and  barley,  for 
instance,  grow  only  on  the  higher  grounds,  while 
rico  cannot  thrive  unless  within  the  range  of  the 
inundations,  yielding,  too,  an  endless  diversity  of 
varieties,  according  lo  the  infinitely  fluctuating 
conditions  under  which  it  may  be  cultivated.  He- 
(.ides  grains  and  vegetables  in  great  variety  and 
abundance,  R.  Proper  gives  to  commerce  opium, 
indigo,  silk,  sugar,  tobacco,  coffee,  and  cotton.  See 
Calcutta.  Cotton  manufactures,  once  extensively 
carried  on,  particularly  in  the  district  of  Dacca, 
have  latterly  given  way  to  Hritish  competition. 
The  article  of  salt,  to  come  up  under  another  head 
in  connection  with  revenue,  claims  separate  notice. 
Most  of  what  is  consumed  in  H.  Proper  is  made 
in  deserts  on  the  coast,  alternately  covered  and 
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abandoned  by  every  tide,  where  the  singularly  power- 
fid  evaporation — said  to  be  sometimes  an  inch  a 
day  on  the  depth  of  the  adjacent  bay — impair*  the 
health  of  the  labourer  in  proportion  as  it  facilitates 
his  labour.  Of  all  tlu>c  commodities,  indigo  (q.  v.) 
is,  in  one  important  view,  the  most  valuable,  as 
being  more  likely  than  any  other  to  attract  English 
agriculturists  to  India.  From  the  earliest  times  the 
dye  appears  to  have  been  cultivated  on  the  Lower 
Ganges,  which  for  ages  enjoyed,  in  this  respect,  the 
monopoly  of  the  Euro|ieau  trade.  Rut  when  once  the 
cultivation  of  the  plant  was  introduced  into  America, 
it  gradually  engrossed  the  market — the  greater  care 
in  the  preparation  making  up  for  a  natural  inferiority 
in  the  article  itself;  and  it  was  only  when  Hritish 
capital  and  skill  undertook  the  manufacture,  that 
H.  began  to  resume  her  original  supremacy  in  this 
branch  of  agriculture.  The  annual  rainfall  at  Cal- 
cutta varies  from  50  inches  to  diminishing 
gradually  towards  the  interior.  At  Calcutta  also 
the  mean  temperature  for  the  year,  from  1*11  to 
ISaO  inclusive,  averaged  7 "VI  F.'at  sunrise,  S7"2  at 
2  hours  and  4<»  minutes  p.  m.,  and  82  at  sunset — the 
largest  differences  between  the  several  years  of  the 
series  having  been  respectively  10  ,  ,  and  DC". 
Iron  and  coal  are  understood  to  abound,  though  by 
no  means  continuously,  in  a  tract  as  large  as 
England,  running  to  the  west  from  Kajmahul — u 
tract,  however,  not  wholly  situated  in  Dcngal 
Proper.  The  Hengalers  are  a  feeble  and  unwar- 
like  race.  Within  the  period  of  authentic  history, 
the  province  has  always  been  subject  to  foreigner.-. 
Its  last  change  of  owners  was  in  1707,  when  a 
single  battle,  gained  against  odds  of  twenty  to  one, 
transferred  it  from  the  Mogul's  viceroy  to  the 
English  East  India  Company — the  Mogul's  own  grant 
of  17t>5  lucrelv  ratifying  the  decision  of  Plu-isv. 
With  respect  to  education,  which  is  more,  or  less,  of 
European  character,  the  province  numbers  about 
r.iMio  pupils,  who,  so  far  as  they  have  been  classified, 
consist  of  31  Christians,  C,s<>  Mohammedans,  and 
•1131  Hindus,  besides  those  who  are  described  as  'of 
other  persuasions.' 

RRNGA  I.,  Ray  or,  a  portion  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
of  the  figure  of  a  triangle,  or  rather  of  a  quadran- 
gle, for  the  northern  cx.remity,  instead  of  running 
to  a  point,  measures  about  2.">0  miles  from  Ralu»orc 
to  Chittagong.  Its  southern  side,  drawn  from 
Corotnandel  to  Malacca,  so  as  merely  to  leave 
on  the  right  both  Ceylon  and  Sumatra,  may  be 
stated  at  1 2< H )  mile*.  The  Ray  of  H.  receives  many 
large  rivers — the  Ganges  anil  the  Hrahmaputra  on 
the  north,  the  Irrawaddy  on  the  east,  and  on  the 
west  the  Mahanuddy,  the  Godavcry,  the  Kistna 
or  Kri'lun,  and  the  Cauvery.  <bi  the  west  coast, 
there  is  hardly  anything  worthy  of  the  name  of 
harbour;  while  on  the  east  there  are  many  good 
[►orts — such  as  Araenn,  Cheduba,  N'egrais,  Syriam. 
Martaban,  Tavny  River,  King's  I-I.ind,  besides 
several  more  in  the  islands  between  Pegu  anil  Su- 
matra. The  evaporation,  as  stated  in  the  previous 
article,  sometimes  amounts,  in  the  hottest  season, 
to  about  an  inch  a  day.  The  monsoons  prevail 
over  the  whole  of  the  north  part  of  the  Indian 
Ocean,  of  which  the  Ray  of  R.  is  a  part,  and  ulsii 
over  the  maritime  tracts  of  R.  itself.  The  north- 
east monsoon  is  clearly  the  ordinary  trade  wind 
of  the  northern  hemisphere;  while  that  from  the 
south-west  is  shewn  by  Maury,  in  his  /7/y-im/ 
Geography  of  the  Sen,  to  be  a  deflection  of  the 
ordinary  trade  wind  of  the  southern  hemisphere. 
Generally  speaking,  the  north-cast  and  south-west 
monsoons  prevail  respectively  in  summer  and.  win- 
ter. Maury,  however,  shews  that,  on  different 
parallels,  there  are  different  seasons  for  tho  alternate 
changes. 
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HENGAL  AKMY.  A  succinct  account  of  tlic 
military  force*  in  India,  European  and  native,  will 
be  found  under  East  Inma  Akmy  ;  inclu«liii^;  a  no- 
tice of  the  change*  made  consequent  on  the  transfer 
of  the  Company's  powers  to  the  crown,  in  185$. 

BKNGA'I.  LIGHT,  BLFE  LIGHT,  or  BENGAL  i 
FIRE,  is  a  brilliant  signal-light  lined  at  sea  during 
shipwreck,  and  in  ordinary  pyrotechny  for  illuminat- 
ing a  district  of  country.  It  is  prepared  from  nitre, 
sulphur,  and  the  tcrsulphuret  of  antimony.  The 
materials  are  reduced  to  fine  powder,  thoroughly 
dried,  and  intiinaielv  mixed  in  the  following  propor- 
tions by  weight:  nitre,  t) ;  sulphur,  2;  tcrsulphuret 
of  antimony,  1.  The  mixture  constitutes  the  B.  L., 
and  when  kindled  by  a  red-hot  coal,  red-hot  iron, 
or  flame,  immediately  buret*  into  rapid  and  vivid 
combustion,  evolving*  a  brilliant,  penetrating,  but 
mellow  light,  which,  during  the  darkness  of  night, 
readily  o\ei comes  the  gloom  for  a  considerable 
space.  As  the  fumes  evolved  during  the  combustion 
of  the  B.  L.  contain  an  oxide  of  antimony,  and  arc 
poisonous,  the  light  cannot  be  used  with  safety  in 
rooms  or  enclosed  spaces. 

BENGALI'  LANGUAGE.    See  Hixm-sitas. 

BENGA  ZI,  a  seaport  town  of  Bnroa.  North  Africa, 
finely  situated  on  the  east  coast  of  the  Gulf  of  Sidra, 
in  hit.  32"  «'  N.  and  long.  20*  2'  E.    It  has  a  popula- 
tion of  about   2.Vio,  who  carry  on  a  trade  with 
Malta  and  Burba  ry  in  oxen,  sheep,  wool,  and  corn. 
It  has  a  castle,  the'  residence  of  a  bey,  who  governs 
it  for  the  pasha  of  Tripoli.    Its  harbour  is  rapidly 
filling  up  with  sand.    B.  is  chiefly  Interesting-  to  the 
traveller,  as  having  been  the  site  of  the  ancient  city 
of  Hcsperis,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  which  were  J 
several  singularly  luxuriant  dells  of  large  extent, . 
enclosed  within  steep  rocks  rising  to  the  height  of  ! 
«ii  or  7'»  feet.    These  were  supposed  to  answer  well ! 
the  description  of  the  fabled  Garden*  of  the  Hes- 
perides.    It  first  rose  to  importance  under  Ptolemy 
III.,  who  called  it  Berenice,  in  honour  of  his  wife. 
It  had  then  a  large  population,  chiefly  of  Jews. 
Justinian  afterwards  fortified  it,  and  adorned  it  with 
baths. 

BENGEL,  .Toiianx  Amirkcht.  a  distinguished  Ger- 
man theologian  and  commentator,  whose  writing* 
have  exercised  considerable  influence  in  England, 
was  born  at  Winnenden,  in  Wiirtemberg,  .lime  21, 
HiS".  His  early  life  was  chequered  by  many  vicissi- 
tudes. After  completing  his  theological  curriculum 
in  1*07,  he  became  curate  of  Metzingen  ;  a  year 
after,  he  was  appointed  theological  tutor  at  Tubin- 
gen. I.ater  in  life,  he  held  several  high  offices; 
among  others,  that  of  Consistorial  councillor  and 
prelate  of  Alpirshach,  in  Wiirtemberg,  where  he  died 
2d  December  17.V2.  He  was  the  first  Protestant 
author  who  treated  the  exegesis  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment in  a  thoroughly  critical  and  judicious  style. 
He  did  good  service  also  in  the  rectification  of 
the  text  of  the  Bible,  and  in  paving  the  wuy  for 
classifying  tin*  sacred  manuscripts  into  families. 
The  short  notes  in  his  (twnnmt  A'ort  Trttnmniti 
(Tubingen,  1742)  have  been  generally  regarded  as 
valuable,  and  translated  into  various  languages.  They 
were  especially  made  u«e  of  by  John  Wesley,  in  his 
Xotr*  on  the  S  v  Tfttamrnt,  w  hich  forms  one  of  the 
standards  of  We-lcyan  Methodism.  Indeed  Wesley's 
work  may  be  regarded  ns  little  more  than  an 
abridged  translation  from  Bengel.  An  k'rjtotition  of 
the  Hertbition  of  St.  John  iStuttpird,  17-l<>1,  and  a 
chronological  w  ork — the  Orrfo  Trmpttruui  a  /'rincijiio 
per  I'rriotlo*  (J:\ouoimr  JUrhur  //inlorirun  atijur 
Pmphetieun  (Tubingen,  1711).  gained  for  H.,  in  his 
time,  a  great  reputation  ;  nirno  regarding  him  as 
an  inspired  prophet,  but  the  majority  as  a  visionary. 
In  these  works  lie  calculated,  on  the  basis  he  aup- 
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posed  to  be  laid  down  in  the  Apocalypse,  that  the 
world  would  endure  for  the  space  of7777£  years; 
nnd  that  the  '  breaking  loose  and  the  binding  of 
Satan  '  would  take  place  in  the  summer  of  lb:;6. 

BENGl'E  LA,  a  country  of  Western  Africa,  the 
limits  of  which  are  not  very  definitely  fixed.  It 
is  usually  represented  as  lying  between  Lit.  i»J  and 
16"  S..  and  long.  12  and  17  E.  The  river  Gonnxa 
separates  it  from  Angola  on  the  N.,  the  mountain* 
behind  Cape  Negro  bound  it  on  the  S.,  and  the 
Atlantic  Ocean  on  the  W.  Its  surface  is  generally 
mountainous,  rising  from  the  coast-line  inland,  in  a 
series  of  terraces ;  several  important  rivers  flow 
through  it  in  a  north-west  direction  to  the  Atlantic. 
These  rivers  have  numerous  affluents,  and  water  La 
everywhere  so  plentiful  that  it  may  be  found  by 
digging  two  feet  beneath  the  surface.  Vegetation 
of  the  mo-i  luxuriant  and  varied  description  is 
the  consequence  of  this  humidity.  The  fruit-trees, 
both  of  tropical  and  subtropical  climates,  succeed 
extremely  well.  The  inhabitant*,  however,  are 
too  ignor.inl  or  indolent  to  take  advantage  of  the 
productiveness  of  the  soil.  Animals  of  all  kind* 
common  to  Western  Africa  abound  in  B.,  both 
on  land  and  in  water.  Peacocks  are  said  to  be 
accounted  sacred  in  B.,  and  kept  tame  about  tho 
graves  of  the  great  chiefs.  Sulphur,  copper,  and 
petroleum  arc  found  in  the  mountains,  and  also  gold 
and  silver  in  small  quantities.  The  coast  is  unusually 
unhealthy,  but  the  interior  is  more  salubrious.  B.  is 
inhabited  by  a  variety  of  pettv  tribes,  some  of  which 
are  cannibals,  and  barbarous  hctond  even  the  bar- 
barism of  Africa.  As  might  be  anticipated,  religion 
exists  only  in  the  form  of  Fetichism.  The  Portu- 
guese claim  B.,  but  they  exercise  no  real  power  in 
the  interior. 

BENGl'E  LA,  St.  Philip  i>k,  the  Portuguese 
capital  of  ll.c  above  region,  on  the  Atlantic,  near 
the  mouth  of  the  river  Catumbella.  Lat.  12  33'  S., 
long.  13"  2.V  E.  It  is  very  unhealthy;  so  inimical 
to  European  life,  indeed,  that  the  Portuguese  affirm 
their  countrywomen  could  not  live  three  months  in 
it.  It  has  a  miserable  appearance,  being  built  of 
half-baked  brick*,  and  made  ruinous-like  by  a  prac- 
tice that  prevails  of  never  rej>airing  the.  houses, 
which,  whenever  they  exhibit  symptoms  of  decay, 
arc  abandoned  for  new  ones  erected  in  the  vicinity. 
Pop.  am  hi,  chiefly  Cue  blacks  or  slaves.  It  was  a 
great  slave-station  at  one  time,  exporting  snnually 
20,i MK)  slaves.  Tho  trade  has  fallen  off  greatly  of 
late  years.  The  town  was,  some  time  ago,  invaded 
by  a  herd  of  thirsty  elephants  in  quest  of  water,  and 
almost  entirely  destroyed. 

BENI',  a  river  of  South  America,  in  the  state  of 
Bolivia,  formed  by  the  junction  of  all  the  streams 
that  rush  down  from  the  Eastern  Andes  between  14° 
and  IS  S.  la'.  Flowing  through  the  province  of 
Moxos,  it  joins  the  Mamore  to  form  the  Madeira,  one 
of  the  largest  affluents  of  the  Amazon. 

BENICA'RLO,  a  poor,  dirty,  walled  town  of 
Spain,  in  the  province  of  Valencia.  Pop.  fit  a  hi,  who 
manufacture  'full-bodied'  wines  for  export  to  Bor- 
deaux, where  they  are  used  in  cooking  clarets  for 
the  English  market.  Bad  brandy  is  also  manufac- 
tured here ;  and  the  town  being  situated  on  the 
Mediterianean,  a  little  fishing  is  curried  on. 

BE'NI-H A'SSAN.  a  village  of  I'pi^r  Egvpt,  on 
the  east  bank  id'  the  Nile,  in  lat.  27  63  N.,  and 
long.  3"  .r>.V  E.  The  place  is  remarkable  for  the 
numerous  grottos  in  its  vicinity,  which  are  among 
the  most  iiitctcMing  in  Egypt.  These  catacombs  are 
excavated  in  the  calcareous  bank — apparently,  at  ouo 
time,  washed  by  ti  e  Nile,  now  flowing  further  west 
—in  which  the  low  hills  that  rise  in  this  part  of  tho 
valley  terminate.    The  catacotn).*  are  about  thirty 
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!  i  number,  mill  «n.'  supposed  to  liave  been  used  as 
s  ;>;i'.i  lin  s  In  tlie  principal  inhabitants  of  Ilermo- 
polis.  a  city  that  stood  on  the  opposite  side  of  the 
liver.  Some  of  the  grottos  consist  of  three  apart- 
ments, the  lurgest  of  which  is  60  by  4<"i  feet; 
and  pillar*  are  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  imitation  of 
the  columns  that  support  the  roof*  of  building. 
These  shafts  are  polygons  of  sixteen  sides,  fluted 
except  on  the  inner  side,  which  is  left  smooth  for 
a  line  of  hieroglyphics.  They  are  usually  about  lfi 
feet  high,  and  from  3  to  5  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  The  xides  of  the  cavern*  are  covered  with 
paintings  representing  the  industrial  pursuit",  sport.", 
pastimes,  Ac.,  of  the  ancient  Egyptian*.  The  paint- 
ings, though  not  so  artistic  as  those  in  the  Theban 
catacombs,  are  of  earlier  date,  and  lhr<*v  much 
curious  light  on  the  manners  and  custom*  of  the 
people. 

BE  NI-ISGUE  N,  a  large  town  in  the  interior 
of  Algeria,  surrounded  by  a  rum  part,  flanked  with 
towers,  and  said  to  be  nearly  as  populous  as  Algiers. 
It  has  some  trade  in  grain. 

BP/NT-ISRAEL  (Sons  of  Israel),  a  remarkable 
race  in  the  west  of  India,  who  preserve  a  tradition 
of  Junish  descent,  nud  have  from  time  immemorial 
acknowledged  the  law  of  Moses,  although  in  many 
r.-spcct.s  conforming  to  the  idolatry  of  the  Hindus 
by  whom  they  are  surrounded.  Dr.  Wilson  estimates 
their  whole  number  at  not  much  more  than  Soon. 
Their  original  settlement  was  at  Navagaum,  about 
:«>  miles  from  Bombay,  where  they  were  protected 
by  t lie  native  princes;  thev  have  spread  through  the 
maritime  parts  of  the  Koukati,  and  some  of  ihcin  arc 
now  to  be  found  in  Bombay  itself.  Their  features 
exhibit  a  resemblance  to  tho*e  of  the  Arabian 
Jews.  Until  recently,  they  were  ignorant  even  of 
the  names  of  many  of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testa- 
ment ;  and  it  was  not  without  Invitation  that  thev 
consented  to  receive  those  of  the  later  prophet-.  Br. 
Wilson  suppo-es  them  to  be  a  remnant  of  the  ten 
Uib;>s,  and  to  hive  settled  in  India  lo-ig  before  the 
Jew?  of  Cochin.  Pee  Coin  in,  Jtws  of.  They 
reject  the  name  of  Jews,  and  deem  its  application 
to  ihem  a  reproach.  They  have  no  MS.  of  the 
law  in  their  synagogues.  Their  comniuui'ies  are 
governed  by  a  uuikiultm,  or  head-man  of  their  own 
number;  and  the:r  religious  assemblies  are  presided 
over  by  a  ka:i,  who  also  performs  circumcision  and 
other  rites. 

BENI  N*,  a  state  in  Guinea,  Africa,  dependent  on 
the  kingdom  of  Ashaatte,  situated  ill  4  — ST  N. 
hit.,  and  -I  — hr'  E.  long.  It  takes  its  name  from 
the  western  arm  of  the  Xi^er — formerly  supposed 
to  be  a  main  river,  ami  styled  Umin  or  Fnnnt,*a — 
which  h  aves  the  Niger  at  Kirii,  and,  after  a  course 
of  about  ll.'>  miles,  forms  an  embouchure  two  miles 
wide.  Th>  country  of  B.  is  bounded  on  the  N.  E. 
a. id  the  P.  bv  the  Niger;  on  the  S.  by  the  Bay  of 
Benin,  into  which  ("ape  Formosa  is  projected  ;  on 
t'ie  W.  by  Dahomey ;  and  on  tine  X.W.  by  Yariba. 
The  coast  is  indented  by  numerous  estuaries,  and 
is  generally  level  ;  but  the  land  gradually  rises 
towards  the  north,  until  it  reaches  an  elevation  of 
ii.Son  feet  in  the  Kong  Mountains.  The  soil  is 
very  fertile,  producing  rice,  yams,  palms,  sugar,  Ac. 
The  animals  are  the  same  'as  those  in  other  states 
of  Guinea,  but  the  hippopotamus  is  more  common. 
The  popnlation  Ls  so  dense  that  the  king — who  is 
worshipped  as  a  great  fetith — can  bring  into  the  held 
an  armv  of  loo.oiio  men.  The  government,  customs, 
and  superstitions  of  B  are  similar  to  those  prevailing 
in  Ashantee.  The  capital,  Benin,  which  is  situated 
ii  lat.  li  '2o  N.,  long.  6  S'»  E,  with  about  l.l.ooo 
inhabitants,  has  a  considerable  trade.  Messrs.  Smith 
and  Moffat,  who    visited  it  in  l.H.ig,  describe  its, 


market-place  as  very  offensive,  from  the  effiuv'a 
ri-ing  from  aheap  of  human  skulls;  while  in  the  out- 
skirts of  the  town  they  were  still  more  revolted  by 
the  sight  of  turkey-buzzards  feeding  on  bodies  of  men 
recently  decapitated.  At  (lato.  n  harbour  lower  down 
the  river,  when;  the  traveller  Belzoni  died,  European 
merchants  formerly  had  factories.  Warrec  is  another 
principal  place.  The  cxjKirt  trade  of  B.  consists 
of  palm-oil,  salt,  blue  coral,  jasper,  wild-beast  skins, 
slaves,  Ac.  B.  was  discovered  by  the  Portuguese 
Alfonso  dc  Aveiro,  14«ti.  In  1 7S»>,  the  French 
founded  settlements  at  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
which  were  destroyed  by  the  Briii-h  in  17»2. 

BEN  I  N,  Bioiit  or,  that  portion  of  the  Gulf  of 
Guinea  (q.  v.)  extending  from  Gap*'  Formosa  on 
the  east  to  Cape  St  Paul's  on  the  west,  a  distance  of 
about  5tt»0  miles,  with  a  coast-line  of  4<M>  miles. 
Several  rivers  empty  themselves  into  the  B.  of  B  , 
the  three  principal  of  which,  Benin,  Escardos,  and 
Forcados,  are  accessible  to  shipping.  The  coast 
along  the  Bight  was  blockaded  in  1S.M  by  the  British 
fleet  engaged  in  the  suppression  of  the  slave-trade. 
Palm-oil  and  ivory  are  the  principal  articles  of  trade 
at  the  tow  ns  on  the  coast. 

BENI-SOl  E  F,  a  town  of  Central  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  about  70  miles  south-south- 
wcsi  of  Cairo,  one  of  the  stations  where  travellers 
making  the  tour  of  Egypt,  usually  stay.  It  is  the 
entrepot  of  all  the  produce  of  the  fertile  valley 
of  Fmouiii,  and  has  coliou-iuills  and  quarries  of 
alabaster.    Poji.  &ou<>, 

BEN  PITER,  or  BENATURA,  the  name  of  the 
vase  or  vessel  in  w  hich  consecrated  or  'holy-water  : 
is  hehi  in  Roman  Catholic  churches.  In  England, 
the  B.  was  known  by  the  names  of  the  'holy-water 
font,'  the  'holy-water  vat,'  the  'holy-water  pot,' 
the  'holy-water  stone,' the  '  holy- water  stock,'  and 
the  '  holi -water  stoup.'  Benitiers  were  either  mov- 
able or  fixed.  Portable  ones  commonly  of  silver, 
were  used  in  processions.  Fixed  benitiers  were 
placed  near  the  doors  of  churches,  so  that  the  people 
might  dip  their  t'ngers  in  the  water,  and  cross 
themselves  with  it  as  they  entered  or  left  the 
church.  The  learned  French  ecelesiologist,  M. 
Yiollet-lc-Duc,  is  di-|>oscd  to  think  that,  before  the 
l'Jtli  c,  there  were  no  fixed  benitiers,  their  place 
being  served  by  vases  of  metal  set  down  near 
the  entrance  of  the  church  when  the  doors  were 
opened.  The  fixed  B.  is  usually  placed  either 
against  a  pillar,  or  upon  a  pedestal.  It  is  of  all 
shape*,  and  is  of  the  most  different  materials,  but 
oflenest  of  stone.  The  benitiers  belonging  to  the 
church  of  St.  Sulpice,  in  Paris,  are  remarkable  for 
their  beauty.  Thev  are  formed  of  magnificent  shells, 
and  bordered  with  gilt  copper.  In  Great  Britain, 
benitiers  are  found  of  every  style,  from  Romanesque 
to  late  Third  Pointed.  On  the  continent,  they  range 
from  Romanesque  to  Renaissance,  those  of  the  latter 
style  being  generally  of  marble,  richly  sculptured, 
and  supported  by  figures. 

BE'NJAMIN  (a  Hebrew  proper  name,  signifying 
'  Son  of  my  Right  Hand,'  or  '  Son  of  Good  Fortune  '), 
the  youngest  and  most  beloved  of  the  sons  of  Jacob. 
His  mother,  Rachel,  who  died  soon  after  ho  was 
born,  called  him  lii  noui  (Sou  of  my  Pain),  but  his 
lather  changed  it  to  Benjamin.  He  was  the  head  of 
one  of  the  twelve  tribes  of  Israel.  The  tribe  in  t)  e 
desert  reckoned  :<.'.,  I« Ki  warriors  above  twenty  years 
of  age;  and  on  the  entrance  into  Canaan,  4"),r,<><>. 
Its  tenitory,  which  via*  small  but  fertile,  lay  on  the 
west  side  of  the  Jordan,  between  the  tribes  of 
Ephraim  and  Jutlah.  The  chief  places  were  Jericho, 
Bethel,  (iibeon,  Gilgal,  and  Jerusalem,  the  last  of 
which  was  on  the  confines  of  Judah.  In  the  time 
of  '  the  Judges,'  the  tribe  of  B.  b.oamo  involved  iu 
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war  with  the  eleven  other  tribes  of  Israel,  on 
acco.int  of  refusing  to  deliver  up  to  justice  the 
Gihcouitish  ruffians  who  had  brutally  abused  the 
concubine  of  an  Ephraimitc.  The  result  was  dread- 
ful. All  the  male  descendants  of  B.  were  put  to 
the  sword  (Judges  xx.  and  xxi  ),  excepting  ti*>(», 
towards  whom  the  hearts  of  their  brethren  finally 
relented.  Suul,  the  first  king  of  Israel,  wns  of  the 
tribe  of  B.,  which  remained  loyal  to  his  son, 
Ishboshcth.  After  the  death  of  Solomon,  B.,  along 
with  .Judith,  formed  the  kingdom  of  Judith  ;  and  on 
the  return  from  the  Captivity,  these  two  constituted 
the  principal  element  of  the  new  Jewish  nation. 

BENJAMIN  OF  TCDE'LA,  a  Jewish  rabbi, 
was  born  in  Navarre.  Spain.  lie  was  the  first 
European  traveller  who  gave  information  respect- 
ing the  distant  East.  Partly  with  commercial  views, 
and  partly  to  trace  the  reumaitts  of  the  4  lo»t  tribes,' 
he  made  a  journey,  in  the  years   ll.j'.' — 1I7S,  from 


Saragossa,  through  Italy  and  <i 


to  Palestine, 


Persia,  and  the  borders  of  China,  returning  by  way 
of  Egypt  and  Sicily.    Ho  died  in  117:t,  the  last  j 
year  of  his  travels.     His  notes  of  foreign  lands —  : 
originally  written  in  Hebrew,  and  frequently  repub- 
lished in  Latin,  English,  Hutch,  and  French— are  j 
occasionally  concise  and  valuable:  but  on  the  whole 
must  be  accepted  with  qualifications.    lake  nil  the 
early  travellers,  B.  had  a  greedy  car  for  the  marvel- 
lous.    His  errors  are  also  numerous.    The  late-it 
edition  by  Asher  (London,  1 S4 1 )  contains  the  ori- 
ginal text,  with  an  English  translation  and  learned 
annotations. 

BE  NJAMIN  TREE.    Sec  Benzoin. 

BEN  LAW  ERS,  a  mountain  in  Perthshire, 
Scotland,  about  82  mile*  west-north-west  of  Perth, 
on  the  west  side  of  Loch  Thv.  This  mountain, 
which  is  easy  of  ascent,  is  rich  in  specimens  of 
Alpine  plants,  and  a  magnificent  view  is  commanded 
from  its  summit,  which  has  an  elevation  of  :tt>45 
feet.    Ore  of  titanium  is  found  in  the  mountain. 

BEN  LE'DI,  a  mountain  abo  of  Perthshire, 
4  miles  west-north-west  of  Callander,  with  an 
elevation  of  2863  feet.  It  received  its  name  from 
the  Druids,  who  are  supposed  to  have  had  a  place  j 
of  worship  on  its  summit — the  Gaelic  words  Ilr'nti- 
lt-IHu,  signifying  4  Hill  of  God.'  This  mountain  is 
celebrated  in  Scott's  Lady  of  the  l.akr. 

BEN-LO  MOND,  a  celebrated  Scottish  mountain 
in  the  north-west  of  Stirlingshire,  on  the  ea.-t  Mile 
of  Loch  Lomond,  and  about  27  miles  west-north- 
west of  Stirling.  This  mountain,  forming  the  south 
extremity  of  the  (irainpiaus  or  Central  Scottish 
Highlands,  is  31!>2  feet  high,  and  consists  of  mica 
slate,  with  veins  or  quartz,  greenstone,  and  felspar 
porphyry.  The  summit  is  precipitous  on  the  north 
side,  with  a  gentle  declivity  on  the  south-east  ;  it  is 
covered  with  vegetation  to  the  top.  Though  consider- 
ably surpassed  iu  height  by  several  other  Scottish 
mountains,  none  are  more  imposing.  Seen  Irom 
Loch  Lomond,  it  ap|>cars  a  truncated  cone,  and 
from  between  Stirling  and  Abcrtoyle,  a  regular 
pyramid.  It  bus  perhaps  been  ascended  by  a 
j  reater  number  of  tourists  than  any  other  of  the 
Highland  mountains.  The  magnificent  view  from 
the  top,  in  clear  weather,  includes  the  whole  length 
("at  miles)  of  Loch  Lomond,  with  its  diversified 
i-Ies,  and  wooded  and  cultivated  shores,  the  rich 
p'alns  of  Stirlingshire  and  the  Lothians.  the  windings 
of  the  Forth,  the  castles  of  Stirling  and  Edinburgh, 
»ft  the  heights  of  Lanarkshire,  the  vale  of  Renfrewshire, 
Ayr»hiie,  Firth  of  Clyde,  Lies  of  Arran  and  Bute, 
the  Irish  coast,  Kintvre,  and  the  Atlantic.  The 
north  semicircle  of  the  horizon  is  bounded  by 
Bens  Law  era,  Voirlich,  Ledi,  Cruachan,  and  Nevis; 
30 


while  some  of  the  beautiful  Perthshire  lochs  arc 
seen. 

BEN  MACDHTTT,  a  lofty  mountain  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, belonging  to  the  (Irnmp  un  range,  at  one  time 
regarded  as  the  highest  in  Great  Britain,  but  now 
ascertained  to  be  the  second— its  elevation  being 
42'Jt;  feet. 

BEN  NE  VIS,  the  highest  mountain  in  Great 
Britain,  is  situated  in  the  county  of  Inverness, 
Seo'land.  It  has  a  height  of  44<>r>  feet,  is  exceedingly 
difficult  of  ascent,  with  a  tremendous  precipice  of 
l.iisifeet  in  depth  on  the  north-east  side.  Here 
snow  remains  throughout  the  year.  Granite  and 
giM'iss  form  the  base  of  the  mountain,  which  iu  its 
up[fcr  purt  is  composed  of  porphyry. 

BENNETT,  William  Siernoalr,  a  modern 
English  pianist  and  composer,  was  born  at  Sheffield, 
April  V.\,  1  SIC.  After  studying  under  Crotch,  Holmes, 
Potter,  and  other  professors  in  the  Royal  Academy, 
London,  he  attracted  the  notice  of  Mendelssohn 
at  the  Dusscldorf  Musical  Festival,  appeared  with 
success  at  Leipsie  in  the  winter  of  18:17 — lSIt.S,  and 
was  received  with  great  applause  when  he  returned 
to  London.  Iu  lKIiS,  he  was  elected  member  of 
the  Royal  Society  of  Music.  Besides  a  great  num- 
ber of  compositions  for  the  pianoforte,  solo  and 
with  other  instruments,  R.  has  written  quartcits 
for  stringed  instruments,  concertos,  ami  overtures  in 
Mendelssohn'*  style.  He  has  aUo  published  a  work 
entitled  <'latsi.:al  l'ra.-t„v  for  J'ianofvrU  Student* 
(Lond.  1841). 

BENNIGSEN,  Levin  Arc  Tur.orniLrs  Covvt, 
one  of  the  nio*t  famous  Russian  generals,  was  hern 
at  Brunswick.  February  lo,  17  la.  His  father  was 
an  officer  in  the  Brunswick  Guards;  and  B.  himself 
entered  the  Hanoverian  service  for  a  time;  but  hav- 
ing squandered  the  property  left  him,  he  joined  the 
Russian  army  in  177S,  and  in  the  Turkish  war  soon 
attracted  the  notice  of  the  empress,  Catharine,  who 
employed  him  to  carry  out  her  designs  if  gainst 
Poland.  He  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  con- 
spiracy against  the  Euqicror  Paul  (ls,i»l);  though 
he  is  said  not  to  have  been  present  ut  the  catas- 
trophe, but  to  have  prevented  the  Empress  Maria 
from  rushing  to  her  husband  when  she  heard  his 
cries.  He  fought  with  considerable  success  in 
the  battle  of  Pultusk  (1  *.>«);  and  held  the  chief 
command  in  the  obstinate  and  murderous  struggle 
at  Ey hi u  <IS'>7).  When  Napoleon  invaded  Russia, 
in  1*12,  B.  commanded  the  Russian  centre  on  the 
bloody  field  of  Borodino,  and  gave  his  voice  for 
fighting  a  second  battle  Is •  fore  the  walls  of  Moscow. 
Before  the  French  began  their  retreat,  he  gained 
a  brilliant  victory  over  Murat  at  Woronnwa  (lsth 
October).  Differences  with  Kut'isov,  who  would 
not  adopt  B.'s  [dan  to  prevent  the  French  from 
crossing  the  Bcrcsina,  made  him  p-fire  from  the 
army;  but  after  Kntusov's  death,  he  took  the 
command  of  the  Russian  army  of  reserve,  which 
entered  Saxony  in  July  lsi:t,  fought  victoriously  at 
the  battle  of  Ix'ipsie,  and  was  created  Count  by  the 
Empeior  Alexander  on  the  field.  When  Leipsie 
was  taken,  it  was  he  that  was  commissioned  by  the 
allies  to  announce  to  the  king  of  Saxony  that  he  was 
a  prisoner.  Failing  health  made  him  retire  from 
the  Russian  service  in  1  si 8  to  his  paternal  estate 
in  Hanover,  where  he  died  October  8,  1H2»V—  His 
son,  Alex.  Lkvin  1L,  is  now  a  leading  Hanoverian 
statesman. 

BEN-RnY'DDING,  a  celebrated  hydropathic 
establishment  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  in  a 
beautiful  situatinn  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
Wharf,  It*,  miles  north-west  of  Lced*.  The  building, 
erected  K>  years  ago,  at  the  cost  of  nearly  £30/n)O.  is 
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a  very  imposing  pile,  on  on  eminence  midway  np  tin-  its  creeping  (perennial  roots.  TJiis  is  the  Ilerds-gras* 
side  of  the  valley.  There  is  accommodation  tor  t>>>  or  Bed- top  of  Pennsylvania,  hut  not  of  N.  York  or 
— 10O  patients  and  visitors,  and  extensive  pleasure-  \  N.  England.  The  M.ULSH  B.  U.  (-4.  alba),  also  very 
ground*  around.  In  addition  to  the  usual  appliance?  '  common  in  Britain,  lorming  a  large  part  of  the 
of  the  water-cure,  and  a  variery  of  gymnastic  excr-  natural  pasture  in  many  moist  situations,  is  very 
ciscs,  Dr.  M'Lcod  has  introduced  the  Compressed-  similar  to  the  species  just  described,  but  generally 
■  ir  Hath  (q.  v.);  and  quite  recently  a  sumptuous  taller  and  stouter.  Of  this  also  there  are  many 
Turkish  bath  has  U>en  added  to  the  othe  r  attraction*   varieties,  but  in  uil  of  them,  the  liaulr  (the  little 


of  the  establishment. 

BEXSHIE  or  BANSHEE,  an  imaginary  being 
in  the  superstitions  of  the  Irish.  The  It.  is  a  female, 
who  is  called  the  wife  of  the  fairies,  and  she  makes 
herself  known  by  vvuilings  ami  shrieks,  premonitory 
of  a  death  in  the  family  over  which  she  is  presumed 
to  exercise  a  kind  of  guardianship.  The  name  of 
this  tutelary  demon  is  supposed  to  be  from  the 
Irish  Celtic '  hrn  or  bean,  a  woman;  and  tilth',  a 
fairy.  A  similar  superstition  prevailed,  and  is  per- 
haps not  yet  extinct,  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 

BENT   01*  ASS  {Aprx>*t!*\  a  genus  of  grasses 
distinguished  by  a  loose  panicle  of  small,  one-flowered, 
laterally  coiupi  esscd  spikclers;  the  glumes  unequal,  j 
awnlcss.  and  longer  than  the  palese.  which  are  also 
unequal,  and  ot  which  the  inner  one  is  sometimes 
wantim/,  and  the  outer  sometimes  has  ntid  some- 
times has  not  an  nwn  ;  the  seed  free.    (  For  explana-  | 
tiou  of  these  term*.        Grasses.)    The  species  are 
numerous,  and  are  found  in  almost  all  countries  and 
climates;  several  are  natives  of  Britain.      All  of 
tliem  aiv  grasses  of  a  slender  and  delicate  appear- 
ince.    Some  are  very  u-etnl  as  pasture-grasses  ami 
for  hav,  upon  account  ot  their  adaptation  to  certain  | 
kinds  of  soil,  although  none  of  them  is  regarded  as  i 
very  nutritious — The  Common  B.  G.  (A.  vulgarit) 


membranous  tongnc  at  the  junction  of  the  blade  ol 
the  leaf  with  its  sheathing  base)  id  elongated  and 
acute,  whilst  in  A.  tulgari*  it  is  very  short,  and 
appears  as  if  cut  off.  A  variety,  so  little  different 
as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  but  with  somewhat 
broader  leaves  and  more  luxuriant  habit  of  growth, 
was  at  one  time  much  celebrated  among  agricul- 
turists, under  the  t.ame  of  Fioisin  Grass,  or  Agrotti* 
n/olotii/rra.  It  was  utrduly  lauded,  and  the  conse- 
quetil "  disappointment  led  to  its  being  unduly  dis- 
paruged.  It  is  a  useful  grass  in  moist  grounds, 
newly  reclaimed  bogs,  or  land  liable  to  inundation. 
The  tirst  three  or  lour  joints  of  the  culm*  lie  Hat  on 
the  damp  soil,  emitting  roots  in  abundance,  antl  it 
was  formerly  propagated  by  chopping  these  into 
pieces,  and  scattering  them,  but  now  generally  by 
seed.-— South KitN  Uk.vt  (A.iiispar)  i* a imr.it cut  the 
United  States,  with  broader  leaves  than  cither  of  the 
preceding  species,  very  creeping  roots,  and  largo 
panicles  almost  level  at  lop.  It  was  at  one  time 
strongly  recommended  for  cultivation,  but  has  gone 
out  of  repute  in  Britain.  It  is,  however,  more  highly 
esteemed  in  France,  particuluily  upon  account  of 
the  great  crop  which  it  fields  on  deep  sand  and  on 
moist  calcireous  soils. — Bitow'N  II.  G.  (A-  ranina),  a 
common  perennial  British  grass,  abundant  In  moist 
heaths  and  moorish  grounds,  is  valuable  for  mixing 
with  other  grasses  to  form  permanent  pasture  on 
poor  wet  peaty  soils. — St  iky  B.  G.  (A.  Spira  venti) 
is  a  beautiful  grass,  with  very  slender  branches  to 
its  ample  panicle,  which,  as  it  waves  in  the  wind,  has 
A  glossy  and  silky  appearance.  It  is  a  rare  native  of 
sandy  grounds  in  England,  common  in  Southern  and 
Central  Europe;  un  annual  grass,  occasionally  sown 
in  spring  to  till  up  blanks  in  grass-fields. 

BENTIIAM,  Jkrkmt,  an  eccentric  but  eminent 
writer  on  ethics  and  jurisprudence,  was  the  son  of 
a  wealth v  solicitor  in  Loudon,  where  he  was  born 
(in  Red 'Lion  Street,  lloundsditch)  on  the  15th 
February  17  t-*.  He  received  his  early  education  at 
Westminster  School;  and  when  yet  a  boy,  being 
little  more  than  twelve  years  of  age.  he  went  to 
Quern's  College, Oxford,  where  he  took  his  Master's 
degree  in  17o»j.  But  though  his  years  w  ere  so  tender, 
he  appears  not  to  have  been  so  unprepared  as  might 
be  supposed  to  benelit  by  the  university;  for  before 
entering  it,  he  had  uhcady,  by  his  precocious  ten- 
dencies to  speculation,  acquired  the  title  of  •philo- 
sopher.' On  graduating,  his  father,  who  expected 
his  son  to  become  Lord  Chancellor,  set  him  to  the. 
study  of  the  law  at  Lincoln's  Inn,  where  he  was 
called  to  tin'  bar  in  He  never  practised  in  his 

profession,  however,  for  whi.  h  he  had  a  strong  dis- 
taste, which  is  paraded  in  many  of  his  writings. 
Turning  from  the  practice  of  law  to  its  theoiy, 
he  became,  the  greatest  critic  of  legislation  and 
government  in  his  day.  II is  first  publication,  A 
Fragment  un  (J<>  >  rumen/,  177C,  was  an  acutely 
hypercritical  examination  of  a  passage  in  Btuck- 
stonc's  <  oimtiiniurn*,  prompted,  as  he  has  himself 
explained,  by  'a  passion  for  improvement  in  those 
shapes  in  which  the  lot  uf  mankind  is  meliorated 
by  it.'  The  Fragment  abounds  iu  line,  original, 
and  just  observation;  it  contains  the  germs  of 
most  of  his  after-writings,  ami  must  be  highly 
esteemed,  if  we  look  away  from  its  disproportion  to 
y. lick-grass,  ami  its  subject  and  the  wriur's  disregard  of  method, 
frequent  harrowing  is  resul  ted  to  fur  the  removal  of  i  The   Frajw .,:  j.roetm  d  him  i'ic  acquaintance  of 


Bent  Grass  {Agrorti*  tvlgarii). 

forms  a  principal  part  of  the  pasture  iu  almost  all 
the  elevated  districts  of  Britain,  and  is  equally 
abundant  iu  mauv  parts  of  the  continent  of  Eutope. 
It  resists  drought  better  than  almost  any  other 
grass,  but  is  ouly  sown  by  agriculturists  on  soils 
unsuitable  for  the  more  luxuriant  grasses.  It  is  also 
regarded  as  very  suitable  for  lawns;  but  in  light, 
dry,  cultivated  grounds  it  is  often  a  troublesome 
we'ed.  known  as  Black  Squitch,  or 
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I  ,« 


1 1  Mill  ■'  lie 


wlio.se  society  at  Bowood  he 
i.frcrwauU  passed  perhaps  the  mast  agreeable  hours 
of  his  l:le.  It  was  in  the  Bowootl  society  that  he 
conceited  an  attachment  to  Mi-s  Caroline  Fox  (Lord 
Holland's  sister),  who  was  still  a  young  lady,  when 
B.,  i:i  the  Sllli  tear  of  his  age.  offered  her  his  heart 
and  hand,  and  was  rejected  'with  nil  respect.'  In 
1778,  he  published  a  |»umphlet  on  The  Hard  Labour 
Bill,  recommending  un  improvement  in  the  mode 
of  criminal  punishment ;  which  he  followed  in  1811 
by  A  Theory  of  l'nnUhmtnt*  and  Ittvard*.  In  these 
two  works,  li.  diil  more  than  any  other  writer 
of  his  time  to  rationalise  the  theory  of  punish- 
ments by  consideration  of  their  various  kinds  and 
effects,  their  true  objects,  and  the  conditions  of  their 
efficiency.  He  published  in  1787  letter*  on  Unary; 
in  178U,  Introtlwtion  to  the  Principle*  of  Moral*  and 
IsgUlation  ;  in  1802,  LH*cour*e*  on  Civil  and  J'enal 
LrgitlatioH ;  in  ISIS,  A  Treating  on  Jtuiicial  Evi- 
dence; in  1817,  1'aper  Relative  to  Codification  and 
Public  Jntruetion ;  in  1824,  The  Boot  if  fallacies 
These  were  followed  by  other  works,  of  less 
consequence.  His  whole  productions  have  been 
collected  and  edited  by  Dr.  Bowring  and  Mr.  John 
Hill  Burton,  and  published  in  eleven  volumes.  It 
is  well,  however,  for  B.'s  reputation,  that  it  does 
not  rest  wholly  on  his  collected  works;  and  that 
he  found  in  M.  Bumont,  Air.  James  Mill,  and  Sir 
Samuel  Romilly,  generous  disciples  to  difl'use  his 
principles  and  promote  his  fume.  In  his  early 
works,  his  style  wus  clear,  free,  spirited,  and  often 
eloquent  ;  but  in  his  later  works,  it  became  repul- 
sive, through  being  overloaded  and  darkened  with 
technical  terms,  it  is  in  regard  to  these  more  espe- 
cially that  M.  Dumont  has  most  materially  served 
his  master  by  arranging  and  translating  them  into 
French,  through  the  medium  of  which  language  B.'s 
doctrines  were  propagated  throughout  Europe,  till 
they  became  more  |H>pular  abroad  than  at  home. 
Mr.  James  Mill,  himself  an  independent  thinker,  did 
much  in  his  writings  to  extend  the  application  in 
new  directions  of  B.'s  principles,  a  work  in  which, 
apart  from  his  original  efforts,  he  has  achieved  a 
lasting  monument  of  his  own  subtUty  and  vigour  of 
mind.  Criticisms  of  B 's  writings  w  ill  be  found  in 
the  Edinburgh  Review,  by  Sir  Samuel  Romilly ;  and 
in  the  Ethical  Di**ertation,  in  the  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh.  But  the 
most  valuable  'contribution  in  English  to  his  reputa- 
tion is  unquestionably  Benthamiana,  by  Mr.  John 
Hill  Burton,  advocate,  containing  a  memoir,  selec- 
tions of  all  the  lending  and  important  passages  from 
his  various  writings,  and  on  appendix  embracing  an 
essay  on  his  system,  and  a  brief  clear  view  of  all  his 
leading  doctrines. 

In  all  B.'s  ethical  and  political  writings,  the  doc- 
trine of  utility  is  the  leading  and  pervading  prin- 
ciple; and  his  favourite  vehicle  for  its  expression  is 
the  phrase,  'the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest 
number,'  which  was  first  coined  by  Priestley,  though 
its  prominence  in  politics  has  been  owing  to  Bcntham. 
'  In  thus  phrase,'  he  says, '  I  saw  delinented  for  the  first 
time  a  plain  as  well  as  a  true  standard  for  whatever 
is  right  or  wrong,  useful,  useless,  or  mischievous,  in 
human  conduct,  whether  in  the  field  of  morals  or 
|K>liiic*.'  It  need  scarcely  be  remarked,  that  the 
phrase  affords  no  guidance  as  1o  how  tho  benevolent 
end  pointed  at  is  to  be  attained;  and  is  no  more 
than  a  quasi-concrete  expression  of  the  objects  of 
true  benevolence.  In  considering  how  to  compass 
these  objects,  it.  arrived  nt  various  conclusions, 
winch  he  advocated  irrespective  of  the  conditions  of  j 
society  in  his  day,  and  of  the  laws  of  social  growth  , 
which,  indeed,  neither  ho  nor  his  contemporaries 
understood.  He  demanded  nothing  less  than  the 
immediate  remodelling  of  tho  government,  and  the 


codification  and  reconstruction  of  the  laws ;  and 
insisted,  among  other  changes,  on  those  which  came 
at  a  later  day  to  be  popularly  demanded  as  the  points 
of  the  'Charter' — vir..  universal  suffrage,  annual  par- 
liaments, vote  by  ballot,  and  paid  representatives. 
However  impossible  some  of  thine  schemes  were,  it 
cannot  be  denied  that  B.  did  more  to  rouse  the  spirit 
of  modern  reform  and  improvement  iu  laws  and 
polities,  tlun  any  other  w  riter  of  his  day.  Many  of 
liis  schemes  have  been,  and  many  more  are,  in  the 
course  of  being  slowly  realised  ;  tlie  end  and  object  of 
them  all  was  the  general  welfare,  and  his  chief  error 
— apart  from  his  over-estimate  of  the  value  of  some 
changes  w  hich  he  proposed — lay  hi  conceiving  that 
organic  changes  are  possible  through  any  other  pro- 
cess than  that  of  growth  and  modification  of  the 
popular  wants  and  sentiments.  It  was  this  error 
that  led  the  philosopher,  in  his  closet  in  London, 
to  devise  codes  of  laws  for  Russia  (through  which 
country  he  made  a  tour  in  176f.)  and  America,  the 
adoption  of  which  would  have  been  equivalent  to 
revolutions  in  these  countries,  and  then  bitterly  to 
bewail  the  folly  of  mankind  wheu  his  schemes  were 
rejected. 

In  ethics,  as  in  politics,  he  pressed  his  doctrii.i  s 
to  extremes.  It  bus  been  said  that  his  doctrine  of 
utility  was  so  extended  that  it  would  have  be.  ti 
practically  dangerous,  but  for  the  incapacity  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind  for  acting  on  a  speculative  theory 

By  the  death  of  his  father  in  ]7!»2,  B.  succeeded 
to  property  in  London,  and  to  farms  in  Essex,  tick- 
ing from  f.lt'Mi  to  IV.nO  a  tear.  He  livid  frugally, 
but  with  elegance,  in  one  of  his  London  houses 
{Queen  Square,  Wcsrir.in.-tei ) ;  and  employing  young 
men  as  secretaries,  corresponded  and  wrote  daMy 
By  a  life  of  temperance  and  industry,  with  girt" 
self-complacency,  in  the  society  of  u  few  devou  a 
friends  (who,  says  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  more 
resembled  the  hcareis  of  an  Athenian  philosopher 
than  the  probities  of  a  modern  writer),  the  eccen- 
tric savaut  attained  to  the  age  of  eighty-four. 

BEXTHA  MIA.  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Cornaceir  (q.  v.).  consisting  of  Asiatic  trees  or 
shrubs,  of  which  the  fruit  is  formed  of  many  small 
drupes  grown  together.  //.  frugiftra,  a  native  of 
Xepaul,  is  a  small  tree,  with  lanceolate  leaves,  and  a 
reddish  fruit,  not  unlike  a  mulberrv,  but  larger;  not 
unpleasant  to  the  taste.  It  has  ripened  fruit  in  the 
south  of  England,  and  will  probably  be  found  to 
succeed  in  the  open  air,  wherever  the  winters  are  so 
mild  that  fuchsias  arc  not  cut  down  by  fiost.  The 
Howers  are  fragrant. 

BBNT1NCK,  Lonn  William  Ofoiwe  Frkpb- 
rk'K  Cavendish,  commonly  called  Lord  George  B., 
at  otic  time  the  leader  of  the  agricultural  Protection 
(tarty,  third  son  of  the  fourth  Duke  of  Portland,  was 
born  27th  February  18i>2,  and  entering  the  army  when 
young,  eventually  attained  the  rank  of  major.  He  sub- 
sequently became  private  secretary  to  his  uncle,  tho 
Right  Hon.  George  Canning.  Elected  in  1S'J»>  M.  P. 
for  Lynn-Regis,  he  sat  for  that  borough  till  his 
death.  At  first,  attached  to  no  party,  he  voted  for 
Catholic  Emancipation  and  for  the  principle  of  the 
Reform  Bill,  but  against  several  of  its  most  import- 
ant details,  and  in  favour  of  the  celebrated  Cluiudos 
Clause  (q.  v.).  On  the  formation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's 
ministry  in  December  18IU,  he  and  hU  friend  Lord 
Slanlev,  terwards  Earl  of  Dei  by,  with  some 
adherents,  formed  n  separate  section  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  On  the  resignation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel 
in  April  following,  Lord  George  openly  joined  the 
great  Conservative  (tarty,  which  acknowledged  that 
statesman  as  its  bend,  ami  adhered  to  it  foi  ne.irly 
eleven  years.  On  Peel's  return  to  power  iu  HU, 
Lord  George  received  an  oiler  of  office,  which  he 
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declined,  being  nt  tlmt  lime  deeply  interested  in  the 
spots  of  ti  e  Held  and  the  race-course.  When  Peel 
introduced  liLt  lrcc-tradc  meusurcs  in  1845,  a  large 
portion  of  his  supporters  joined  the  Protection  party 
then  formed,  of  which  Lord  George  became  the 
head,  ii lid  a  leading  speaker  in  the  debntes.  His 
speeches  in  tlie  session  of  184f» — 184fi  were  most 
damaging  to  the  government  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  and 
contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  hasten  its  downfall 
in  July  of  the  latter  year.  Lord  George  supported  the 
bill  for  the  removal  of  the  Jewish  disabilities,  nnd 
recommended  the  payment  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  by  the  laiidow ners  of  Ireland.  In  the  sport- 
ing world  he  it  understood  to  have  realised  very 
considerable  gains,  nnd  he  shewed  the  utmost  zeal  at 
all  ttiiit  -a  to  suppress  the  dishonest  practices  of  the 
turf.  He  died  suddenly  of  a  spasm  of  the  heart,  21st 
September  Is  IK,  while  crossing  his  father's  park  at 
Wellx-ck  Abbey,  Nottinghamshire. 

BENTINCK,  Lokp  Wii.i.iam  Hksry  Cavendish, 
a  general  otliccr  and  statesman,  uncle  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  second  son  of  the  third  Duke  of  Port- 
land, was  born  l-lth  September  1774.  and  became  an 
ensign  in  the  Coldstream  Guards  in  17'.U.  Having 
served  wi:h  distinction  in  Flanders,  Italy,  and  Egypt, 
he  was  in  ls<  3  appointed  governor  of  Madras, 
where  he  advocated  several  useful  reforms;  but  his 
proscription  of  braids  and  the  wearing  of  tin  bans 
and  earrings  by  the  scpovs  when  on  duty,  led  to  the 
mutiny  mid  massacre  of  Velloic,  and  his  own  imme- 
diate recall,  hi  August  1  SuS,  he  was  placed  on 
the  st. iff  of  the  .vruv  in  Portugal  under  Sir  Harry 
Burrard.  Siil  si  qui  nlly  selected  to  proceed  on  an 
important  mission  to  the  supreme  Junta  of  Spain,  he 
accompanied  the  army  under  Sir  John  Moore  in  its 
retreat,  nnd  nt  Comm.*  commanded  a  brigade.  He 
ne\t  commanded  a  division  of  Lord  Wellington's 
army,  and  shortly  after  was  sent  as  British  minis!,  r 
to  the  conn  of  Sicily,  and  commander-in-chief  of  the 
British  forces  iu  that  island.  At  the  head  of  an 
expedition,  la-  landed  at  Catalonia  in  July  JS1H, 
penetrated  to  Valencia,  and  afterward*  laid  siege  to 
Tarragona,  but  was  repulsed  at  Villa  Franca.  Early 
in  1814,  quitting  Sicily,  he  repaired  to  Tusc  my,  pub- 
lished at  Florence  a  proelamiitioti  inviting  the 
Italians  to  shake  off  the  French  yoke,  and  after- 
wards made  himself  master  of  (tenon.  Between 
17SM".  and  1.82ft,  he  held  a  seat  in  parliament  ax 
member  for  CumeUbrd,  Nottinghamshire,  and  Ash- 
burton.  In  182",  he  was  appointed  governor-general 
of  India,  and  sworn  as  privv -councillor.  His  policy 
in  India  was  pacific  and  popular,  and  his  viceroy- 
ship  was  marked  by  the  abolition  of  Kutti  (q.  v.), 
and  by  the  opening  up  of  the  internal  communi- 
cation, i*s  we'l  as  the  establishment  of  the  overland 
route.  After  his  return  in  1  S!).">,  he  was  elected  M.  P. 
for  Glasgow.    He  died  at  Pans,  June  17,  1839. 

BENTI.EV,  RtiHARn,  a  distinguished  classical 
scholar.  w;is  born  at  Oulton,  in  Yorkshire,  January 
27,  IM.2.  In  lo7rt,  he  entered  St,  John's  College, 
Carnbridge,  in  the  humble  capacity  of  subsizar. 
Little  is  known  of  his  university  career,  except  that 
he  shewed  early  a  strong  taste  for  the  cultivation  of 
ancieiiL  learning.  At  the  usual  time,  he  took  the 
degr-e  of  Bachelor  of  Arts;  nnd  on  leaving  the 
university,  he  was  appointed  head  master  of  the 
grammar-school  of  Spalding,  Lincolnshire.  About  n 
year  afterwards,  he  re-imed  this  situation  to  become 
tutor  to  the  son  of  Br.  Stillinglleet,  then  Beau  of 
St.  Paul's,  nnd  subsequently  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
B.  accompanied  hU  pupil  to  Oxford,  where  he  had 
full  scojie  for  the  cultivation  of  classical  studies; 
and,  tint  he  succeeded  in  acquiring  there  some  local 
reputation,  is  enured  hy  his  having  been  twice 
appointed  to  deliver   the  Boyle  Lectures  on  the 


I  Evidence*  of  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion.  He 
i  eutcred  the  church,  and  owed  to  the  patronage  of 
I  the  Bishop  of  Worcester  various  good  c  cclcsbi-tieal 
i  appointments,  and  through  the  s.unc  intluenco 
i  became  librarian  of  the  King*  library  »i  St. 
I  James's.  In  16V0,  he  published  his  /Jixsrrtatintt 
1  upon  the  KpintUn  of  1'halarit,  which  established  his 
>  reputation  throughout  Europe,  and  may  be  said  to 
|  have  v' oinmeiiced  a  new  era  in  scholarship.  Tho 
i  principles  of  historical  criticism  wen*  then  unknown, 
I  nnd  their  first  application  to  establish  that  the  so- 
called  Epistles  of  Phalaris,  which  professed  to  have 
I  been  written  in  the  f.th  c.  n.  c,  were  the  forger?  of 
a  period  some  eight  centuries  later,  tilled  the  learned 
world  with  astonishment. 

In  170O,  B.  was  appointed  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  Cambridge ;  and  in  the  following  year,  he 
married  Mrs.  Joanna  Bernard,  the  daughter  of  a 
Huntingdonshire  knight.  The  history  of  B.'s 
Mastership  of  Trinity  is  the  narrative  of  nn  un- 
broken series  of  quarrels  and  litigations,  provoked 
by  his  arrogance  and  rapacity,  for  which,  it  must  lie 
confessed,  he  was  fully  as  well  known  during  his 
t  lifetime  as  for  his  learning.  He  contrived,  never- 
theless, to  get  himself  ap|iointed  Regius  Professor  of 
Divinity,  and,  by  hi*  boldness  and  perseverance, 
tnannged  to  puss  scathless  through  all  his  contro- 
versies. Notwithstanding  that  at  one  time  the  Bishop 
of  Ely,  the  visitor  of  Trinity,  pronounced  sentence 
depriving  him  of  his  mastership,  and  that  at  another 
the  senate  of  the  university  pronounced  a  similar 
sentence  of  his  academic  honours,  he  remained  in  full 
I  |Mis*cssion  of  both  the  former  nnd  the  latter  till  the 
day  of  his  death.  This  stormy  life  did  not  impair 
his  literary  activity.  He  edited  various  classics — 
among  others,  the  works  of  Horace— upon  which 
he  bestowed  vast  labour.  He  is,  however,  moro 
celebrated  for  what  he  proposed  than  lor  what 
he  actually  performed.  The  pro[K>sul  to  print  un 
edition  of  the  Greek  New  Testament,  in  which  the 
received  text  should  be  lorreeted  by  a  careful  com- 
parison with  all  the  existing  MSS.,  was  then  singu- 
larly bold,  and  evoked  violent  opposition.  Ho 
failed  in  carrying  out  his  proposal;  but  the  prin- 
ciples of  criticism  which  he  maintained  have  since 
been  triumphantly  established,  and  have  led  to 
important  results  in  other  hands.  He  is  to  be 
regarded  as  the  founder  of  that  school  of  classical 
criticism  of  which  Poison  afterwards  exhibited  the 
chief  excellences  as  well  as  the  chief  delects;  and 
which,  though  it  was  itself  prevented  by  loo  strict 
attention  to  minute  verbal  detail  from  ever  achiev- 
ing much,  yet  diligently  collected  many  of  the 
facts  which  men  of  wider  views  arc  now  grouping 
together,  to  form  the  modern  science  of  comparative 
philology.  B.  died  in  174:2.  leaving  behind  him  one 
son,  Richard,  who  inherited  much  of  his  father's 
tasto  with  none  of  his  energy,  and  several  daughters, 
one  of  whom,  Joannn,  married,  und  was  the  mother 
of  Richard  Cumberland  the  dramatist.  Monk's 
life  of  ltirhard  lientUu,  1830. 
"BE  NUE,  or  Bl  NTE,  or,  as  Dr.  Barth  prefers 
to  spell  it,  BENLWE,  called  al«o  Chadda  and 
Tchadda;  an  important  river  of  Central  Africa, 
forming  the  eastern  branch  of  the  Quorra  or  Niger, 
which  it  joins  about  230  mile*  above  the  mouth  of 
that  river  in  the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  At  its  junction 
with  the  Faro,  in  1st.  about  V*  33'  N.,  long.  12' 
4  >'  E.,  tho  point  where  Dr.  Barth  crossed,  he 
describes  the  B.  as  being  finO  yards  across,  with 
i  general  depth  in  its  channel  of  1 1  feet,  ami  '  a 
liability  to  rise  under  ordinary  circumstances  ui 
hast  30  feet,  or  even  nt  times  5i»  feet  higher.' 
In  1854,  an  expedition  under  the  command  of  Dr. 
Baikie  explored  the  B.  ns  far  as  Dulti,  a  place  about 
360  miles  above  its  confluence  with  the  Niger,  and 
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pome  80  or  lno  miles  from  where  Dr.  Burth  cros-ed. 
Pr.  Barth  regards  1 1 1 i •*  river  as  offering  tlie  best 
channel  for  the  introduction  of  civilization  into  the 
heart  of  Central  Africa.  If  not  actually  connected 
in  some  way  with  the  Shari  (q.  v.),  and  consequently 
with  Lake  T.-ad,  'the  breadth  of  the  water-parting 
between  the-e  two  basins  [the  Niger  and  the  Tsnd], 
at  the  utmost,  cannot  exceed  20  miles,  consisting 
of  an  entirely  level  flat,  and  probably  of  alluvial 
.•-oil.  .  .  .  The  level  of  the  Tsad,  and"  that  of  the 
river  n.  near  Gene,  where  it  is  joined  by  the  Mayo 
Kebbi.  seem  to  be  almost  the  same;  at  least,  accord- 
ing to  all  ap]>earance,  the  B.,  at  the  place  mentioned, 
is  not  more  than  8fH)  or  ixtn  feet  above  the  level 
of  the  sea.'  A  second  exj>edition  to  explore  the  B. 
was  undertaken  by  Dr.  Baikie  in  1861. 

BENYOWSKY,  Mairice  At  t.rsns,  CorxT  nr. 
a  man  of  remarkable  character  nnd  extraordinary 
fortune*,  was  born  at  Vcrbowa,  in  Hungary.  1741. 
He  served  in  the  Seven  Yenrs'  War,  and  during  his 
youth  displayed  that  restless  love  of  adventure 
which  marked  his  subsequent  career.  He  went  to 
Pantzic  for  the  purpose  of  studying  navigation,  and 
from  thence  made  several  voyages  to  Hamburg  and 
Plymouth.  When  about  to  start  for  the  East  Indies 
in  1707.  he  received  a  pressing  invitation  to  join  the 
Polish  Confederation,  with  which  he  complied,  and 
shared  mo-t  of  the  dancers  and  glories  of  the 
campaign  against  the  Russian*  until  he  was  taken 
prisoner  in-. May  17f.!>.  Alter  being  transferred 
from  one  Ru-sian  prison  to  another,  he  was,  i„ 
December  17iV.>,  bani-hed  to  Siberia,  and  from 
thence,  in  a  few  mouths,  to  Kamchatka.  During 
the  vovage,  his  exertions  and  skill  saved  the 
vessel  that  carried  him.  This  recommended  the 
prisoner  to  the  governor,  Nitov,  who  was  further 
pleased  by  R.'s  skill  as  a  chess-player,  and  made 
liim  tutor  in  his  family.  In  this  capacity  he 
gained  the  affections  of  Aphanasia,  daughter  of  the 
governor,  by  whom  he  was  assisted  in  his  plans 
lor  escape  ;  which,  however,  was  not  effected  with- 
out a  struggle,  in  which  the  governor  was  killed. 
B.,  with  ninety-six  companions,  in  a  ship  well 
armed  and  provisioned,  and  with  a  considerable 
amount  of  treasure,  set  sail  from  Kamtch.ilka 
in  M.iy  1771.  Havtt  g  visited  some  of  the  Wands 
of  Japan  and  Formo-a,  B.  arrived  at  Macao  on  the 
'J'Jd  of  September,  where  he  remained  until  the 
Mth  January,  and  then  Failed  for  France.  He 
had  not  been  here  long  when  the  French  govern- 
ment proposed  that  he  should  found  a  colony  at 
Mudaga-ear,  and  he  at  once  acquiesced.  15.  arrived 
on  the  island  in  February  1774,  and  was  made  king 
in  177H  by  the  chiefs  in  conclave,  he  adopting  the 
native  costume.  Returning  to  Eurone  with  a  view 
to  establish  commercial  relations  between  France 
and  Madagascar,  B.  met  with  a  very  cold  reception 
from  the  French  government,  and  returned  to  the 
service  of  Austria,  in  the  hope  that  the  emperor 
would  assist  him  in  his  schemes — a  hope  not  fulfilled. 
He  next  made  unsuccessful  overtures  to  the  British 
government,  but  at  length  receiving  assistance  from 
private  persons  in  England  and  America,  depart., 1 
again  for  Madagascar,  where  he  arrived  in  17s;,  : 
and,  involving  himself  in  contention  with  the  French 
government  of  the  Isle  of  France,  was  killed  ii 
battle,  May  IN),  17S*i.  It.  was  a  man  of  remark- 
able resources,  great  decision  of  character,  courage, 
and  sagacity.  He  was  particularly  well  vet's,. ,|  it, 
human  nature,  a  knowledge  which  proved  of  cs-en- 
tial  service  to  him  during  his  brief  but  iiio-t 
rematl  ahle  career. — JA- .if.ir*  and  Trwfl*  «/*  Count 
dr  Written  by  Himsr'f,  and  Edited  by  IF. 

Xi?h<>h<„,  {■>  vols.  |to.    London,  17 ',"»<■). 

BEN'ZE'RTA,  L.vki.s  or,  the  ancient  Jlipponiti* 
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J'alux  and  Si  writ  Pethm,  two  lakes  within  the 
dominions  of  Tunis,  from  which  town  they  are  about 
St)  miles  distant,  in  a  north-west  direction.  They 
nre  each  about  5)}  miles  long,  and  the  larger  one, 
which  is  clear  and  salt,  is  about  5.1  miles  broad  ;  the 
smaller,  which  is  turbid  and  fresh,  :U.  They  me 
about  two  miles  apart,  but  united  by  a  channel  with 
a  general  depth  of  6  feet  and  breadth  of  7.').  Tunis 
is  supplied  with  fi«h  mainly  from  these  lakes.  So 
valuable  i«  the  fishing,  that  a  wealthy  Arab  rents  it 
from  the  Bev  of  Tunis  for  .£1000  per  annum. 

BENZII.E,  BENZOILE,  or  BE'XZOYLE,  is 
the  radicle  or  root  of  the  group  of  substances  whieli 
comprehends  as  members  the  hydride  of  benzcyle 
(oil  of  bitter  almond  ),  benzoic  acid,  benzoin,  and 
I  benzole.  It  is  prepared  by  passing  a  stream  of 
chlorine  gas  through  fused  benzoin,  or  by  heating 
one  part  of  benzoin  wi:h  two  parts  of  concentrated 
tiitiic  acid.  It.  (louts  to  the  upper  part  of  the 
liquid  mature  as  a  liquid  oil,  which  .solidities  on 
cooling.  B.  is  a  tasteless  solid,  insoluble  in  water, 
but  readily  dissolved  by  ether  and  alcohol,  and  on 
concentration  of  the  ethereal  or  alcohol  solution, 
the  B.  crystallises  in  regular  six-sided  prisms,  of 
a  yellow  colour.  When  heated  to  1H-T  to  IPS",  it 
fuses.  Its  composition  is  expressed  bv  the  chemical 
formula  Cs<1H|.,0,,  and  many  chemists  mime  the 
substance  possessing  this  formula  t>'ii:i!e,  reserving 
the  title  Ixn-.oi.'r,  or  benznyte,  for  a  substance  poly- 
meric (see  Ron  M»:i:tsv)  wi'h  benzile,  which  has  uot 
vet  been  isolated,  but  whkh  inuv  bo  represented  bv 

i*i;lU>. 

BKNZO'IC  ACID,  or  th,-  /?m,t«  e,f  Benzoin  and 
Benjamin,  occurs  natural'y  in  many'  baNamiiennis 
plants,  and  especially  in  Benzoin  (q.  v.),  from  v  iii.-h 
it  may  be  readily  obtained  by  several  pioccs-cs, 
which  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  describe.  B.  A. 
is  always  in  the  form  of  snow-white,  glistening, 
feathery  cry  stals,  with  a  fairy  aspect  of  light  m  s.--. 
It  has  a  very  flagrant  ami  pleasant  aioniatic  odour, 
due  to  the  presence  of  a  trace  of  an  essential  oil, 
and  a  hot  bitter  taste.  It  is  readily  dissolved  by 
alcohol  and  ether,  but  sparingly  soluble  in  water. 
B.  A.  is  one  of  the  materiuls  present  in  Tiuclura 
Campfionr  f'ow/ioxitu,  and  has  been  administered 
in  chronic   bronchial  affections;    but   the  benefit 

i  derivable  from  its  use  in  such  cases  is  questionable. 
B.  A.  taken  into  the  stomach,  increases  within  15  or 

■  I  hours  the  quantity  of  hippnric  acid  in  the  urine. 
It  forms  a  numerous  class  of  compounds  with  the 
oxides  of  the  metals,  lime,  /,c,  called  benzoatcs. 
The  chemical  formula  lor  crvstallised  B.  A.  ii 
HO,C,,H-0,. 

BENZOIN,   BHXJxMIN,  or   BENZOIC  (JFM, 

a  fragrant  resinous  substance,  formed  by  the  (Irving 
!  of  the  milky  juice  of  the  Ileii/oin  or  Benjamin  Trie 
(Sti/rtur,  or  /.i  li  r,ifji>i*  Btn-oiu),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  St;,r<i>  lunr,  and  a  congener  of  that 
which  produces  Sioiiax  (q.  v.),  a  native  ol'  Si.im,  and 
of  Sumatra  and  other  island-  of  the  ludir.n  Archi- 
pelago. The  tiee  glows  to  sic.iily  two  f.  et  in  diame- 
ter; the  smaller  branches  urc  covered  with  a  whitish 
rusty  down;  the  leaves  are  oblong,  rctnirtiate,  and 
entire,  downy  ami  white  beneath;  the  liowers  are 
in  compound  racemes.  B.  comes  to  i.s  in  teddish- 
yclloiv  tr  in-pareut  pieces.  Pillerent  varie  ie-,  s  lid 
to  depend  upon  the  age  of  the  ticcr,  are  of  very 
different  price;  the  whiic-t,  siid  to  he  the  produce  of 
the  youngest  trees,  being  the  be-t.  There  is  a  Variety 
known  in  comiucrce  as  Amyyd<t'»idid  Btnimi, 
which  contains  whiti-h  almond -lil.e  tears  dilluscd 
through  its  substance,  and  is  said  to  be  ti  e  produce 
of  the  younger  trees.  R.  is  obtained  bv  iiiakiag 
longitudinal  or  oblique  incisions  in  the  sr.  m  of  the 
tree,    the  liquid    uhicli  exudes   sc'.i  hardens  ly 
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exposure  to  the  miii  and  air.  II.  contains  about  1 1 • 
— U  per  tint,  ol  Benzoic  Acid  (<).  v.);  the  remainder 
of  it  i*  resin.  15.  is  used  in  perfumery,  in  [»usiillcs. 
ic,  being  very  fragrant  mill  aromatic,  and  Welding 
a  pleasant  odour  when  burned,  it  is  then-lore 
inuch  used  us  incense  in  tin1  (ircek  ami  lion. an 
Catholic  t'hurcho-.  lis  tinctmc  is  prepared  l»y 
timer m tii"/  B.  iti  reclined  ^piriL  lor  seven  to  lour- 
teen  duv,  ;inil  subsequent  mmiiiing,  when  the 
Compound  'Juncture  of  Laijatmn,  Wound  LnLmo, 
Friar*  JIh/mm;  La'Uam  for  Cut*,  the  Cum- 
iliatulr*  Ji-iUoio,  or  ./t*uit'»  I/ro/.*,  is  obtained, 
ll  is  lYoquciiilv  applied  to  wounds  directly;  or  Mil! 
bettor,  when  the  edges  of  ti.o  wound  me  (nought 
together,  mi*!  hound  with  lint  or  plaster,  the  tinc- 
ture  of  B.  may  he  iim  il  ns  an  exterior  v.ir:ii-h. 
In  tin?  | .-rep .iratiou  of  C»urt-jJa*t>r.  saicenct  (gene- 
rally colomed  black)  in  brushed  o\>  r  vviili  u  solution 
of  isii  glass,  then  a  coating  of  the  alcoholic  ,-ohition 
of  benzoin.  Tin-  tincture  is  likewise  en  plowal  in 
making  tip  a  cosmetic  mled  I'ik/V-  Milk,  ill  the 
ptopoitioii  of  two  drachms  of  the  tinetuie  to  one 
pint  of  i  o  < -w  at.  r ;  ami  otherwise  it  in  n»ed  in  the 
prep  nation  of  so  .ps  and  washes,  to  the  latter  of 
which  it  impart.-*  u  milk-white  colour,  and  a  Miiell 
resoiuU'iiig  that  of  vanilla.  B.  po-scs-cK  stimulant 
prope  \l  -,  ai:d  \n  sometime*  Used  in  medieilie, 
pai  -tii -ni.il  iv  in  el. ionic  pulmonary  affection-.  It 
may  he  pariah,  n  of  luo-t  pleasantly  w  h<  u  beaten 
up  with  u.'aihig.-  i,l:d  sugar  or  yolk  of  egg.  The 
name  .1  ./••/>•».  I  ;.  v.  I  has  sometimes  been  given  to 
it,  although  it  is  not  the  sub-tam  e  to  whi.  ll  that 
liallie  -or:i,s  pt  o;  i  -i  !y  to  have  In  longed —  The  milky 
j'.Ue  of  Tir.iiin  K.'.. I  flrKZoiii,  a  tiee  of  the  miliiral 
order  (  '',iti>'i -</«n  i  >■,  bei-oiiies,  on  diving,  a  fragrant 
re-iiio  is  substance  resembling  B.,  whii  h  is  Used  as 
ilicclise  in  the  churches  of  the  Mauritius.  It  was 
at  one  time  erroneously  supposed  that  B.  was  the 
produce  of  /;,„■, . in  oJori/.rio,,,  formerly  I.anrn* 
l:,n:  -in,  a  dc.hhollS  shrub,  of  the  natural  Older 
J.4turn,,:t,  a  lative  of  Viiginia,  l»l  nut  II — ll'lcit 
legh,  with  large,  t-otnewhat  wedge-shaped,  entire 
li-.iM-,  w  hi.  h  f'i'A  bears  in  America  tiie  name  of 
Ii'iizi-iu,  or  /.'.  nj-.ii, in  7V. r,  and  is  al-o  called  Sj  in  - 
V'-ul  or  ] '<  ifr-'f  'i.  it  has  a  highly  aromatic  bark, 
which  is  stimulant  ..ml  tonic,  and  w Inch  is  much  ns,  d  in 
Nortli  A::n-ri.  a  i.i  i;itermit:ent  fev.-is.  The  beiries 
A  r  also  uroma'ie  and  s-iuiulant.  and  a.e  -ni-l  to 
h «  e  b,  en  '.-e.l  in  thr  t'nii.  d  Slates  d':riu-  the 
mar  with  B:i  uin  rs  a  ■ubntttHle  for  pimento 
«  r  r'.'-piee.  An  intn.-iuii  of  the  twigs  ;u-:s  as  a 
vermiiu^e. 

r.K  N/.uI.r,  \ZINE.  or  ril KNK,  i  a  eom- 
po;i  il  of  ea:l>ou  aid  h>t|roKeii  I  *  ,  .11,  j,  ioimed 
il'.ri.i^'  the  d  -tMK'T.e  .Ii-:ii|al  ii  .11  ol  ni.il  (-ee 
t'n.vl  -'.as!,  and  lound  <li--olved  ill  the  naphtha 
ttiii.-h  is  ,  ondet.sed  iioiu  the  vapours  e\ol»«  d  Ivom 
t:ie  ir  is  letolt.  ll  may  be  prepared  from  <  <  a'-'ar 
naphtha  by  sulji-eliii^  the  tar  to  a  tetn]  i-i  at  lire 
if  V.,  when  the  B.  Koiidilies,  while  lie  other 

t;.i;.li;ha  '  <>  .s! i; m-'its  remain  liquid.  Two  ^.d'ons  ol 
the  naphtha  \ieb|  a  Ji'ml  of  pate  reetiti.  d  ben/.de. 
It  e  :ii  also  he  obtained  (ll  by  subject  in"  o  1-j.m- 
Mti  pies  me  of  :;  >  atmospheres;  (J),  by  thedy  dis- 
li. lata. n  of  I  inie  acid  (<;.  v.);  m.d  (:.)  by  c  iutiou-l\ 
h.-aiinu'  a  mi\!i:re  ol  one  part  ol  ben/oie  acid  ami 
l!:i<e  patts  of  i,u  ck  lime,  wiieulhe  iiialcrial  which 
d. stiis  oier  i-  impure  benzole.  At  oulinarv  teui- 
jcr.ituio-,  1!.  is  u  thin,  limpid,  co'ouiliss  liquid, 
e»oMn*;  a  c!i.tr.icteri-:ie  and  pleasant  odour.  Ai 
V.,  it  ci  _\  -talii-es  in  beaullul  fern-like  forms, 
v.  h'u  h  'iipu-l  v  at  In  ;  uiiil  at  177  ,  it  boi!s,  e\ ol\ - 
in/  a  ;ra.«  which  is  very  iulhimmuble,  burning  with 
a  .-mokv  (lame,  It  i-tadily  di--<dv(-s  in  alcohol, 
e:ln  r,  t,,i  p.  nti.ie,  and  wood-spitit,  but  i-  in-oiul ih- 
m  v.i..ei.     it  is   \atuablo  to  the  cheluUt   lioui  the 


great  power  it  possesses  of  dissolvii.j;  e..out<  houe, 
^uttu-pereha,  wax,  camphor,  nnd  fatty  sub-tatices- 
It  is  thus  of  wrviee  ill  lemovin^;  pi ea.-e-siains  froro 
woollen  or  silken  article*  of  clothing.  Wln-n  heated, 
it  also  dissolves  sulphur,  phosphorus  and  iodine. 
B.,  when  acted  upon  by  chlorine,  nitrie  ncid.  4c, 
pves  rise  to  a  very  numerous  class  ol  compounds. 

BK'N'ZOYLI',  TlniRinE  or,  is  (he  volatile  or 
p.-scntial  oil  belonging  to  ti  e  benzoic  sera-.  It  is 
repiescnted  by  the  lormula  t',,IIJ),-.M,  mul  has 
been  aheadv  considered  under  Almonds,  Voi.atilk 
Oil,  or  Esslntial  Oil  or  (<p  v. i. 

BEOWULF,  nn  Antrto-Siixon  epic  jxiem,  which 
i<  one  of  the  kichUsI  literary  and  philological 
curiosities  and  one  of  the  most  remarkable  historical 
monuments  in  existence.  The  date  of  the  events 
de-ctibed  is  probably  about  the  middle  of  the  5tll 
c.  ;  and  as  the  legends  refer  to  the  Teutonic  races 
which  afterwards  peopled  England,  il  is  believed 
that  the  poem,  in  its  original  shape,  was  brought  by 
the  Anglo-Saxon*  from  their  original  seats  on  the 
continent.  Only  one  .MS.  of  tin-  poem  is  known 
to  exist;  that,  namely,  in  tie  I  ottoman  Library, 
which  was  serioii-iv  injured  by  the  fire  of 
1 7 :i  1  -  This  MS.  consists  of  two  portions,  written 
at  different  tin  es  and  by  different  hand",  and  is 
manifestly  a  copy,  executed  pet  haps  nbout  the 
beginning  of  the  Mh  e.,  from  an  older  and  liir  com- 
pleter version  of  (he  poem.  But,  even  in  the  form  in 
which  it  can  e  fiom  the  hands  of  its  hist  iccaster, 
II.  is  the  oldest  monument  of  .  otisidcraldc  size  of 
Herman  national  poetry,  and  notwithstanding  the 
t'hiisiian  allusion*  which  fix  the  evising  text  at  a 
period  subsequent  to  .')'.i7  a.i>..  n  g.-iicral  heathen 
i  harai  ter  p.-ivadi  s  it,  which  leaves  little  do  bt  n« 
to  the  authentic  nature  of  the  pictures  which  it 
presents  of  Teutonic  life  in  aiite-<'lui<li»n  limes. 
Much  learned  labour  has  been  bestowed  on  this 
strange  relic,  chicllv  by  Mr.  Kciuble,  of  wlio-e 
biiiiitiful  edition,  published  by  l'Ukcrh  g  in  lK".:t, 
ami  dedicated  to  dames  (iliuim.  the  celeluated 
Teutonic  scholar,  as  al»o  of  his  subsequent  Iran-la- 
tion  and  second  pic  face,  we  shall  a\ail  ourselves  in 
the  billowing  sketch. 

At  tii ist  Mi.  Kemble  wa*  dispo-cd  lo  regard  B.  ns 
an  historical  epic,  but  his  view  of  it  lalteily  came  to 
be,  that  though  to  some  extent  histoiical,  il  inu-i  be 
legatdcd,  in  so  far  as  the  legends  are  eonccrm  d,  an 
mainly  mythological;  and  this  leiiiaikl.e  conceived 
to  ap|>ly  to  tin-  hero  not  ic-.*  than  to  the  incidents 
related.  But  Beowulf,  the  god,  if  such  he  was, 
occupies  only  a  small  space  in  the  poem,  and  seem* 
to  be  inlioduccd  chicllv  for  ihe  purpose  of  con- 
necting Hrolhgar,  king  of  Denmark,  whom  Beowulf, 
the  hem,  comes  to  deliver  fiom  the  attacks  of  the 
monster  Onmlcl,  with  Sccf  or  Sci-uf,  one  of  the 
ancestors  of  Woden,  and  the  common  father  of  the 


whole  mythical  gods  and  heroes  of  the  north.  Sheaf 
is  traditionally  reported  to  have  been  set  nlloat  a*  a 
child  on  the  waters,  in  a  small  boat  or  ark,  having 
a  k/hii/  (  Aug. -Sax.  neat')  of  corn  under  his  head; 
whence  his  name.  The  child  was  carried  to  the 
shore  of  Sleswig,  and  bcii  g  r.  girded  as  a  piodigy, 
was  educated  and  brought  up  as  king.  Bet v  cell 
Sceaf  and  Beowulf,  Scv  hi  intervened,  according  to 
tin-  opening  canto  of  the  pocin  ;  hut  w  hen  compared 
with  kindred  ti  udilions,  the  w  hole  genea'o^y  become* 
mvoUid  in  extreme  obscurity,  and  Scvll  seem* 
-ouietiun  *  to  be  idciitiiied  with  Sceaf,  and  sonu - 
times  with  Woden.  But  the  view  of  the  connection 
hctwci'ii  Beowulf  and  Sceaf  is  st  lengthened  by 
the  lollowin/  considerations.  Tiie  old  Saxons,  and 
tuo.-t  likely  the  other  contet uiiiial  tiih,  s,  called  their 
hatvest  uiotilh  (piobably  part  of  August  and  Sep- 
tember I  by  the  name  Bcooi  BcwoJ,  in  all  probability 
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their  pod  of  agriculture  or  fertility.  Whether,  i 
or  to  what  extent,  thix  divinity  is  identical  with 
the  mythical  hero  of  the  poem,  Mr.  Kemhlc  doe* 
not  venture  to  determine,  though  he  indicates  a 
strong  leaning  to  the  affirmative;  and  the  identity 
Of  the  hero  of  a  later  tradition  with  the  divinity  of 
an  earlier  one,  as  n  subsequent  translator  (Wacker- 
barth)  remarks,  need  not  surprise  u.s  when  w c  con- 
sider, that  it  i.s  the  usual  course,  where  one  religion 
supersedes  another,  for  the  gods  of  the  abandoned 
system  to  descend  gradually  in  that  which  follows, 
first,  into  demi-gods  or  supernatural  heroes,  and  nt 
tost  into  mere  traditionary  heroes. 

But  in  so  far  as  the  main  points  of  historical 
interest  are  concerned — viz.,  the  date  of  the  legions, 
and  the  race  and  regions  to  which  they  belong — the 
results  of  the  historical  nnd  of  the  mythological  view 
Keem  to  be  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  poem  falls 
entirely  out  of  the  circle  of  the  Northern  Sagas,  and 
probably  rielongs  to  Slcswtg,  All  tin-  proper  names 
are  Anglo-Suxon  in  form,  hut  not  the  slightest  men- 
tion i.s  made  of  Britain,  the  Ongle  mentioned  being 
manifestly  Angeln  (sec  AstiLtsi.  and  not  Anglia. 
From  these  and  many  other  considerations  the 
learned  editor  infers  that  B.  records  the  mythical 
beliefs  of  our  forefathers ;  nod  in  so  far  as  it  is 
historical,  commemorates  their  exploits  at  a  period 
not  far  removed  in  point  of  time  from  the  coming 
of  Henpest  and  Ilorsa,  and  that  in  all  prohubilit v 
the  poem  was  In  ought  over  by  some  of  the  Anplo- 
Saxons  who  accompanied  Cerdie  and  Cvnerie,  -11).')  j 
x.  n. 

The  poem  opens  with  an  incident  which  reminds 
lis  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of  Mr.  Tennyson's 
curlier  poem-,  the  Mint  ,r  Arthur,  and  seems  to*  show 
a  similarity  between  British  ami  Su\on  traditions. 
We  give  it  in  the  simple  words  of  All.  Kcmble's 
prose  translation. 

'At  hi*  appointed  time  then  PcvlJ  departed,  verv  1 
decrepit,  to  po  into  the  peace  of  the  I.onl ;  they 
then,  his  dear  comrades,  bore  him  out  to  the  shoi-e 
of  the  scji,  us  he  himself  icque-tcd,  ami  while  that  he,  ! 
the  hi.  ud  of  the  Scyhlings,  the  beloved  chieftain, 
had  |  oner  with  hi*  words;  long  he  owned  it! 
There  upon  the  beach  stood  the  t  itip.d-pi  owed  thip, 
the  vehicle  of  the  noble,  shining  like  ice.  and  ready 
to  s.  t  out.  They  then  laid  down  the  dear  prince, 
the  distributer  of  rinps,  in  the  bosom  of  the  ship, 
the  might,  one  beside  the  mast  ;  there  was  much  of 
trea.uucs.  of  orm. incuts,  b'oupht  from  afar.  Never 
heard  I  of  a  comelier  sliip  having  been  adorned  w  iih 
bat tlc-wca pons  and  wiih  wur-weeds,  with  bills  and 
maiieil  eo.it s.  I  poii  his  bosom  lay  a  multitude  of 
treasures  which  were  to  depart  afar  with  him,  into 
the  po--c-sK>n  of  the  flood.  They  furnished  him  not 
less  with  olVeiings.  with  mighty  wealth,  tluiti  those 
had  dot.e  who  iu  the  beginning  sent  him  forth  in  his 
Wjctehedncss,  alone  over  the  waves.  Moreover  they 
set  up  for  him  a  golden  ensign,  high  over  head  ;  they 
let  the  deep-sea  bear  him  ;  they  pave  h-m  to  the 
ocean.  Sad  was  their  spirit,  mournful  i/oir  mood. 
Men  know  not  in  sooth  to  sny  (men  wise  of  counsel, 
or  n„,i  men  under  the  heavens)  who  received  the 
1:  eight.' 

The  poem,  still  keeping  to  the  roxal  house  of  Pen- 
murk,  goes  on  to  narrate  that  Scvld  is  succeeded  bs 
B.  (the  elde  r),  who  is  followed  by  llealfdene  und  his 
lour  children,  of  w  horn  the  second,  Urothgar,  becomes 
king.    'There  was  success  in  arms  given  to  Uroth- 
gar, the  dignitv  of  war;  so  that  his  dear  relations  J 
gladly  oluved  him,  until  the  young  p.  oplu  waxed 
a  mighty  kindred  band.'    Iliotltgar  builds  a  m  igni- 
licclit  palace,  called  Beorot.     Here  4  he  distributed 
rings,  treasure  at  the  feast  ;  the  hall  ro-e  aloft,  high 
and  curved  with  pinnacles  it  awaited  the  hostile  j 
waves  of  loathed  lire.'     But  lliothjjar  is  not  Ion-  | 
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permitted  to  dwell  in  tranquillity.  'The  gritn 
stronger  Crendel,  almighty  haunter' of  the  marshes, 
one  that  held  the  moors,  fen  and  fastness,  the  dwell- 
ings of  the  monster  race,'  nnd  who  seems  to  be  a 
sort  of  combination  of  the  man  and  the  monster, 
'whose  cursed  hide  recketh  not  of  weapons,'  could 
not  endure  'every  day  to  hear  joy  loud  in  the  hall.' 
"He  the  (fremiti  set  off  then,  after  night  was  come, 
to  visit  the  lofty  house,  to  ttc  how  the  King-Panes 
had  ordered  it,  uficr  the  service  of  beer.  Be  found 
then  therein  a  troop  of  nobles,  sleeping  after  tie 
feast:  they  knew  not  sorrow,  the  wretchedness  of 
men,  th<  knrtc  not  aught  of  misfortune;  the  pii:u  and 
greedy  oMwns  soon  prepared,  savage  and  f.ciec,  and 
in  their  sleep  he  seized  upon  thirty  of  the  thirties. 
Thence  he  again  departed,  exulting  in  l  is  pro,  to  po 
home,  with  the  catcas-es  of  the  slain,  to  visit  hii 
ovh  dwellings.'  Similar  exploits  are  repeated,  and 
Bealfdenc's  son  is  continually  '  seethed  iu  the  sonow 
of  the  lime;'  nor  might  the  prudent  hero  turn  a  war 
the  ruin,  till  Hygclae's  thane,  chief  of  the  (o  ats, 
sends  his  retainers  to  his  aid.  The  desetiptinn  of 
the  expedition,  and  of  many  other  parts  of  this 
remarkable  poem,  remind  one  strongly  of  Homer; 
and  were  we  to  describe  it,  we  should  do  so  by 
assigning  it  a  place  somewhere  between  the  11, wl 
and  Jiimrnthit.  B.  is  the  lender  of  this  friendly 
band,  nnd  the  chief  incidents  of  the  poem  relate  to 
his  encounters,  first  with  lirendel,  and  afterwards 
with  a  dragon. 

The  domestic  arrangements  which  were  made  for 
the  reception  of  B.  and  his  companions  present  a 
striking,  and  probably  genuine  pietuie  of  the 
manners  of  our  ancestors;  and  convey  some  infor- 
mation as  to  n  liquor  which  has  not  "ceased  to  find 
favour  with  their  children.  "'Sit  now  to  the  feast, 
nnd  joyfully  eat,  exulting  in  victory  among  >»i/  war- 
riors, as  thy  mind  may  excite  thee."  Then  was  for 
the  sons  of  the  fJeuts,  altogether,  n  bench  cleared 
in  the  beer-hall  ;  there  the  bold  of  spirit,  free  from 
quarrel,  went  to  sit  ;  t'lc  thane  observed  his  office, 
he  that  in  hi*  hand  bare  the  twisted  ale-cup;  he 
poured  the  bright  sweet  lienor;  meanwhile  the 
poet  sang  serene  in  Beorot,  there  was  joy  of  heroes, 
no  little  pomp  of  Banes  and  Westerns.' 

Further  on  there  is  an  interesting  description  of 
the  Banish  queen;  'There  was  laughter  of  heroes, 
the  noi-e  was  modulated,  words  were  winsome; 
Wealtheow,  Hrothgar's  queen,  went  forth;  mindful 
of  their  race*,  she,  lump  round  with  gold,  greeted 
the  men  in  the  hall;  and  the  treeborn  lady  gave  the 
cup  first  to  the  piinee  of  the  Past  Bancs;  she  bad 
him  be  blithe  at  the  scrvi.  e  of  beer,  dear  to  his 
people.  He,  the  king  proed  of  xirtory,  joyfully 
received  the  feast  and  liall-n  p.  The  lady  of  the 
Helming*  then  went  round  about  every  put  of 
\onng  and  old  ;  she  gave  treasure  vessels,  until  the 
opportunity  occurred,  that  she,  a  queen  hung  round 
with  rings,  venerable  of  mood,  bore  forth  the  mead- 
cup  to  Beowulf.  Wise  of  words,  she  greeted  the 
'•cat,  she  t!  linked  <iod  because  her  will  was  accom- 
plished, that  he  believed  iu  any  earl,  n»  a  consola- 
tion itgainst  the  crimes.' 

It  seems  strange  that  beer  should  be  the  only 
drink  on  so  preat  an  occasion,  seeing  that  wine  is 
continually  mentioned,  and  the  ha'l  is  usually  called 
the  'Wine  Bull.'  A  spirited  metrical  truncation  of 
It.,  by  A.  B.  Wuckerbarth,  was  punished  iu  1 S 1  V> 
(Pickering). 

BK'jPli.VTH,  to  Irnve  personal  property  by  will 
or  testament  to  anothei.  In  the  case  ot  /•  >i' < -t  ite, 
the  proper  term  to  employ  is  tin  isr.  |!ut  :;!t!ion-h  it 
is  usiiul  and  safe  so  to  use  these  words,  t. either  of 
them  is  essential  to  the  validity  of  an  K  il-1:  h  wiP, 
but  other  word-,  showing  churl  v  the  int.  n:'; "ii  of  the 
testator,  will  suffice,    hi  the  Scotch  law ,  the  term 
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Ii.  can  only  ;i pj»lr  to  pertoual  estate.  Real  estate, 
indeed,  according'  lo  the  existing  regulation*  of  thai 
sjNteiii,  cannot  be  left  or  conveyed  by  will  or  tes- 
tament ;  a  testamentary  disposition  or  settlement, 
expressed  in  certain  technical  terms  of  present  con- 
veyance, being  necessary  for  the  purpose.  See  Wti  i. ; 
TrsTAMKNT;  Lkuacy  ;  Disposition  (MortU  Catud); 

SKTTI.F.MKNT  ;   lltXL  EtfTATE  ;  PkIWONjIL  EiiTATK. 

BEQl'E  ST,  a  legacy  of  personal  property  loft  by 
will.    Svc  Bkqi  katii  and  it*  references. 

BERAXCER,  Jkan-Pikukk  i>k,  a  celebrated 
French  |H»et,  was  burn  in  Paris,  lvili  August  17*'', 
in  the  house  of  bis  grandfather,  a  tailor  in  the  Rue 
Montorgueil,  to  whose  care  he  was  left  entirely  by 
his  fither,  a  scheming  and  not  over-scrupulous 
finuiieier.  After  living  some  time  with  an  aunt  at 
Poronne.  to  whom  he  appears  to  luive  been  indebted 
for  those  republican  principle*  which  afterwurds 
made  him  so  obnoxious  to  successive  French  goveru- 
meti's,  B.,  at  the  age  of  fourteen,  wait  apprenticed  to 
a  primer  in  that  place,  where  he  remained  three 
years,  devoting  all  llis  leisure  hour,,  to  the  acquit  e- 
luent  of  knowledge.  He  now  returned  to  Paris, 
w  here  hi*  father,  a  zealous  royalist,  was  engaged  in 
some  questionable  schemes  of  money-getting,  which 
were  mixed  up  with  conspiracy.  B.  as-ist.-d  him  in 
his  mniie  v  affairs,  so  far  as  he  honourably  could,  and 
kept  his  po'itienl  secrets;  but  he  did  not  disguise  bis 
contempt  for  the  royalist  cause,  nor  fail  to  express 
bin  opposite  sympathies.  The  business,  however, 
was  not  one  to  the  taste  of  B.,  who  was  throughout 
the  whole  of  his  life  a  man  of  the  most  sensitive 
honour,  ami  he  soon  left  it.  He  had  ere  this  begun 
to  write,  but  his  poems  were  not  successful ;  and 
reduced  almost  to  destitution,  he,  in  Is.<H,  enclosed 
some  of  his  verses  to  M.  Eucien  Bonaparte,  with  a 
letter  explaining  his  circumstances,  nnd  with  a 
request  for  assistance — the  one  solitary  instance  of 
solicitation  during  a  long  life  of  independence, 
marked  by  the  refusal  of  numerous  offers  of  lucra- 
tive patronage.  The  appeal  was  not  made  to  a  deaf 
ear.  M.  Bonaparte  obtained  employment  Tor  the 
[He-t,  fir-t  as  editor  of  the  AinutU*  <ht  Xfttxtr  and  after- 
wards us  a  subordinate  secretary  in  the  I'liivcrsity  ; 
a  post  which  be  held  for  twelve  years,  when  the 
government,  provoked  at  his  satire,' anil  alarmed  at 
bis  poimlarity,  di*uiis«e*l  hint.  During  the  'Hundred 
Bays,'  Napoh  on  offered  B.,  the  remunerative  post  of 
censor — a  singular  office  for  such  a  man.  He  refused 
it.  But  though  bo  scorned  to  accept  favour  from, 
or  to  flatter  Na|K>!eon,  at  a  time  when  it  was 
•dike  fashionable  and  profitable  to  do  so,  be  was  of 
much  too  noble  a  nature  to  join  in  the  sneers 
ami  reproaches  which  greeted  the  hero  on  bis  fall. 
Above  the  fear  of  power,  be  was  incapable  of  taking 
advantage  of  niistoi  tune.  Hi  lslj,  B.  published  his 
firs:  collection  of  songs,  which  soon  attained  a  very- 
wide  popularity.  In  ism,  he  published  another 
collection,  which  was  followed  shortly  after  by  some 
fugitive  pieces,  which  subjected  him  to  a  govern- 
ment prosecution,  a  sentence  of  three  months*  im- 
prisonment, and  a  fine  of  .".(mi  francs,  In  lsj.r>,  a 
third  collection,  and  in  18-.'S,  a  fourth  appeared,  still 
mote  withering  in  its  sarcasm  on  those  in  power; 
and  the  penalty  of  B.'s  outspokenness  was  a  fine  of 
I  i.mii  francs,  a.,,,1  „„u»  month-,'  confinement  in 
La  Force.  The  fine  was  soon  paid  by  the  poet's 
friends,  and  his  prison  became  the  resort  of  the 
most  eminent  men  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  very 
armoury  in  which  he  forged  those  keen-piercing 
bolts  which  galled  so  terriblv,  and  contributed  so 


power,  were  anxious  to  lie-slow,  he  re'-ted  to  live  in 
privacy  at  Passy.    In  1S:;8,  he  published  a  fifth 
collection  of  songs,  when  he  took  a  formal  leave  of 
|  the  public;  and  from  that  time  until  '.he  day  of  his 
death,  twenty-four  years  after,  be  remained  silent. 
In  184*,  B.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Assemble. * 
j  I'onstituante  by  more  than  "»:mi,ih.«(  votes ;  but  after 
taking   his  seat,  to  shew  his  appreciation  of  the 
honour  conferred  on  him,  he  almost  immediately 
resigned.    He  consistently  rejected  all  the  offered 
favours  of  the  present  Emperor  as  veil  us  a  graee- 
I  ful  overture  on  the  part  of  the  Empress,  which  he 
owned  it  cost  him  much  to  refuse.     B.  died  at  Paris, 
'  July  17,  IS.'iT.    The  cost  of  his  funeral  was  defrayed 
the  French  government,  and  bis  remains  u<te 
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attended  to  the  grave  by  the  most  distinguished  n.eti 
in  all  departments  of  literature,  B.  was  a-  empha- 
tically the  pott  of  the  French  people  us  Bums  was 
the  bard  of  the  Scottish  peasantry.  The  same 
stanch  and  fearless  independence,  genuine  manli- 
ness, sound  common  sense,  and  contempt  for  every- 
thing mean  and  hypocritical,  characterised  both 
men;  and  as  poets,  they  diner  in  excellence  only  as 
the  sentiments  of  the  French  and  Scottish  jn-opie 
differ  in  their  capacity  to  be  turned  into  song. 
'  Neither  friend  nor  enemy  has  as  yet  disclosed  to 
us  auy  speck  on  the  heart,  the  honour,  the  genius, 
i  or  the  good  sense  of  Ueranger.'  Since  bis  death,  his 
j  La*t  Somj*.  written  between  ISM  and  Is.** I,  have 
Iveen  published,  and  also  J/y  Jii<><rr>i/ih>/  (Paris,  M. 
Pcrrotin  ;  London,  Jeffs).  See  J/«  Jji<>;irtif<tiy  ;  and 
Alnnnir*  of  lirraiitfrr,  by  M.  Lapoiute  ( Paris,  1  s;>7 ). 

BERA'R,  a  valley  situated  locally  in  the  Nizam's 
territories,  but  annexed  jiolirieally  to  British  India, 
for  the  maintenance  of  what  is  called  the  Nizam's 
,  Contingent.       It   is   bounded    on    the    X.    by  a 
detached  portion  of  Scindiu's  dominions  and  the 
'  Nerbudda  provinces  ;  on  the  E.,  by  Nagpoor ;  on  the. 
W.,  by  I'andcish  ;  and  on  the  S.,  by  two  of  the 
Nizam's   remaining  districts — Miiil.er   Bas-itn  and 
Mihnr.    It  lies  between  '.!"    J.V  and  -Jl    -In  N.  lit., 
and  between  7tiJ  and  7s   5!  E.  long.,  having  an  aiea 
of  about  Immio  square  miles.    It  is  traveixul  in  its 
length  by  the  Poornah — itself  a  tributary  of  the 
Taptee — which,  with  its  numerous  utMuciits,  alfonU 
]  an  ample  supply  of  water  to  the  valley,  anil,  on 
other  grounds,  is  peculiarly  suitable  to  the  culti- 
I  vation  of  cotton.     The  recent  transfer  from  the 
I  Nizam  to  the  British  promises  likewise  to  be  favour- 
able to    this  staple    production.      Not  only  have 
|  the  oppressive  transit-duties  been  removed,  but  a 
railway  is  about  to  connect  the  cotton  district  with 
Bombay.    Though  Eliicbpore  is  officially  the  chief 
town,  yet  it  is  inferior  in  real  importance  to  Contra- 
wattee,  the  dc|>ot  lor  the  raw  cotton. 

|  HERAT,  a  town  of  Albania,  European  Turkey, 
in  the  pashalic  of  Avlona.  situated  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tuberathi  or  Ergent,  about  ?,n  miles  north-east 
of  the  sea|>ori  of  the  same  name.  It  has  a  popnla- 
[  tion  of  from  souii  to  |o,i>nn,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
!  (ireeks;  the  remainder,  Turks.  The  valley  in  which 
B.  stands  is  very  fertile,  producing  large  quantities 
of  grain,  oil,  and  wine.  B.  has  a  citadel,  and  traces 
of  ancient  Creek  buildings,  and  gives  title  to  a  Creek 
archbishop. 

BE  RBERA,  a  seaport  station  of  Somanli,  Eastern 
Africa,  with  a  good  harbour,  on  the  b.v  of  the 
Cull  of  Aden.  Eat.  It)'  •_»>'  N.,  long,  lb  8'  E.  It 
is  celebrated  ns  the  scene  of  a  huge  annual  fair, 
which  brings  nearly  '20, noil  people  together  from  all 
quarters  in  the  East.  Collee,  grains,  ghee,  gold- 
dust,  ivory,  gums,  cattle,  ostiich-fe.itlu"-s,  slave,  Ac., 
are  brought  down  to  this  place  from  the  in* trior  on 
be.-n  in-ti  nu  ental  in  bringing  about.  Rejecting  the  strings  of  camels,  sometimes  numbering  as  nint  v  us 
tuol  rnciits  and  honour  which  hid  friends,  uow  in  ,  •joon,  and  exchanged  for  cotton,  rice,  iron,  It  dii.tt 
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refused  to  profit  by  the  new  state  of  things  lie  h  id 
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pi -goods,  Kc.  As  soon  a*  the  fair — which  usually 
oxtt-i; i!<  i'runi  November  to  Apiil — is  over,  the  huts 
nrc  carefully  tal.cn  down,  and  packed  up,  and 
1 1 f >  1 1 ■. 1 1 1 <r  remains  to  mark  the  site  of  the  town  hut 
the  luiiit-i  of  animal*  slaughtered  for  food  during  the 
continuance  of  the  fair. 

BERBERI  DF..E,  or  EER I SEE I D A CE.E,  a  na- 
tural order  of  i'\npciMm<  plants,  of  which  the  differ- 
ent specie*  of  Bar  bon  y  (<[.  v.'|  afford  the  best  known 
example*.  Many  of  the  plants  of  thi*  order  are 
spiny  ^lti-til>s  ;  Mitre  are  perennial  herbaceous  plants. 
Their  leuves  are  i.licrnatc,  their  flowers  .sometimes 
solitary,  nmietiii.es  in  raceme*  or  panicles.  The 
calyx  consists  of  I,  or  ii  deciduous  sepals;  the 
corolla,  which  uri-es  Itoru  beneath  lie  germcn.  con- 
sists of  petal-  equal  in  number  to  the  sepals,  and 
opposite  to  them,  or  twi-.-c  ns  man  .  ;  the  stamen*  are 
equal  in  num!>c.r  to  the  petals,  and  opposite  to  them; 
the  anther*  are  2-eell'  d,  each  cell  op'-lling  curiously 
by  a  \alve  which  r  .nr*  h.ick  from  hottotn  to  top; 
the  cai  pel  is  solitary  and  1  •celled ;  the  fruit  is  either 


expect  from  their  high  physical  organisation.  They 
live  in  clay-huts  and  tents;  hut.  in  their  larger 
villages,  they  have  stone-houses.  They  have  herds 
of  sheep  mid  cattle,  and  practise  agriculture,  and 
are  especially  fond  of  the  cultivation  of  fruit-trees. 
They  posses*  water-mills  and  oil-presses.  The 
mines  of  iron  nnd  lead  in  the  Atlu*  are  wrought  I  V 
them,  nnd  they  manufacture  rude  agiiciillunu 
implements,  as  well  as  swords,  guns,  and  gunpowder. 
They  formerly  professed  the  Christian  religion  ;  hut 
since  the  A  rah*  drove  thetn  from  the  fertile  plains 
between  the  mountains  and  the  sea,  they  appear  to 
have  retrograded  in  every  way,  and  they  are  i.o-.v 
among  the  most  bigoted  adherents  of  the  religion  of 
Mohammed;  although  their  former  creed  has  left  a 
lew  trace*,  ns  in  the  name*  M,i%  for  Cod,  and 
anptltt*  lor  angel,  nnd  many  curious  rtiMoms  still 
observed  among  them.    See  Earth's  Africa,  vol.  i. 

RERBI'CE.  the  east  division  of  Erin*!)  Guiana, 
having  i  s  middle  division.  Demcrara,  on  the  W.  ; 
the  Atlantic  on  the  N.  ;  Dutch  Cuiaita  or  Surinam 
a  hcirv  or  n  cap-uV.  This  order,  which  is  nearly  {  on  the  E. ;  nnd  on  the  S.,  the  basin  of  the  Amazon, 
allied  to  \'('i>r  <r  » « | .  \ ^Vines,  A.C.).  contains  move  or  rather,  perhaps,  tin?  upper  waters  of  the  Surinam, 
than  lno  known  species,  chiefly  belonging  to  the  From  being  a  Dutch  possession,  this  part  of  the 
ten  ignite  parts  of  the  northern  hctnisphete,  and  of  coast,  between  the  Amazon  and  the  Oiinoco,  tell 
South  America. 


under  the  power  of  England  in  HM.  It  w  a«, 
however,  soon  restored  to  Holland  nt  the  peace  of 
Amiens,  but  only  to  be  recaptured  in  lsu;t.  It 
stretches  in  king,  between  •')■;  and  hs  \V.,  and  in 
Int.  indefinitely  southward,  from  about  0'  30'  N. 
B.  is  subdivided  in  o  six  parishes.  The  population, 
from  the  name  o.  thur  supposed  ancestor,   ftr,    .„  ps:i  |,  WUs  returned  at  'l,^  of  w  horn  f>7o 

and  the  principal  pioduets  are  sugar,  coflcc. 


III".  ERERS,  tl  e  general  name  usually  given  to 
the  tribes  inhabiting  the  mountainous  regions  of 
Barbary  and  the  l.orthem  portions  of  the  Creat 
Desert.     It  is  fieiivi.l,  according  to  Earth,  either 


which  we  recognise  i:i  the  Int.  A-/>r.  an  African 
(-co  letter  li];  «u- from  the  Creel;  and  Roman  term 
Jiaii'tii.  The  name  by  which  they  call  themselves, 
ami  which  was  known  to  the  Greeks  and  Romans, 
is  Auiazigh,  or  Maz'g'.i,  Mazy*,  Annwhagh,  Imosluigh, 
kc,  according  to  locality,  and  whether  singular  or 
plural.  The-e  tribes  have  a  common  origin,  and 
are  the  descendants  <if  the  aboriginal  inhahitants  of 
Northern  Africa.  They  ap-iear  t<i  have  been  origin- 
ally a  branch  of  the  Semitic  Mod;  ;  and  although 
they  have  been  conquered  in  succession  by  the 
Eh'eni -ians,  Romans,  Vandal*,  and  Aral'*,  and  have 
become,  in  consequence,  to  some  extent,  a  mixed 
race,  thev  still  remain,  in  great  part,  their  distinctive 
peculiarities..  Till  the  eleventh  century,  the  H.  seem 
10  have  binned  the  larger  portion  of  the  population 
inhabiting  the  southern  portion  of  the  Mediterranean, 
from  Egypt  to  ti  e  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  hut.  on  the 
great  Arab  immigration*  which  then  took  place, 
they  were  driven  to  the  Atlu*  Mountains,  nnd  to 
the  desert  regions  where  they  now  live.  In  Tripoli, 
the  allegiance  they  pay  to  the  Turks  is  little  more 
than  nominal ;  in  Algeria,  where  they  usually  are 
termed  Kahylc-,  they  ure  yet  uncouq  len  d  by  the 
Fteiich;  and  in  Morocco,  where  they  are  called 
*  Shellooh,'  they  are  only  in  form  subject  to  the 
emperor.  Tile  It.  occupying  the  de-crt,  who  nrc 
called,  Tuaric.  or  Tawarek,  by  the  Arabs,  have  become 


w  hilcs  ; 

and  cotton.  Rut  details  generally  of  nude  and 
statistics,  and  of  climate  al-o,  may  be  more  easily 
and  sati>f;a'toiily  treated  under  the  general  l  ead  of 
British  Gi.iasa,  than  under  the  separate  division* 
of  H.,  Demerara,  and  E*>cquibo.  New  Amsterdam, 
standing  on  tiie  right  bank  of  the  river  near  its 
mouth,  is  at  once  the  chief  town  nnd  the  seaport  of 
the  district.  The  Ret  luce  river,  though  by  no  mean* 
the  largest  in  the  colony,  is  navigable  certainly  to 
the  greatest  distance  bom  the  sea.  While  the 
vastly  more  considerable  E-.-cquibo  i*  ilitei  rupleil 
by  rupids  within  Oo  miles  of  the  coast,  the  Bcihice 
admit*  a  draught  of  12  feet  for  loo  mile-,  and  one 
of  7  feet  lor  0')  more,  the  influence  of  the  lid  • 
reaching  nearly  the  whole  wav;  and  v  veil  us  tar  as 
hit.  y  O.V  N. — \~,o  mih  s  from  us  outlet  by  thcciou'* 
(liL'hl — it  was  found  to  have  still  u  width  ol  b  o  let  I, 
with  a  depth  of  from  t>  to  lo. 

RERCHE  Ml  A.  Sec  Scpplk  Jack. 
BE  RCHTA  (in  Old  Ceimiin,  I'en.eta.  an  1  the 
original  form  of  the  name  Rertlia,  beietr  from  the  same 
root  a*  the  English  word  firi>,/,f,  and  meaning  'shin- 
ing,' 'white'!  is,  in  Ceritiau  mythology,  the  name 
•given  in  the  south  of  Germany  and  in  Switzerland 
to  a  spiritual  being,  who  was  apparently  the  same  a* 
the  Ilulda  (gracious,  benign)  of  Northern  Germany. 


much  mixed  with  the  negro  rue.  The  number  Thi*  lining  represented  originally  o>  e  of  the  kindly 
of  the  B.  is  estimated  at  between  three  nnd  four   and  benign  aspects  of  the  unseen  powers;  nnd  so 


the  tradition*  of  Ilulda  (q.  v.)  in  the  north  con- 
tinued to  represent  her.  But  the  B.  of  the  south, 
in  the  course  ol  time,  became  rather  an  cbj,  et  of 
terror,  and  n  bugbear  to  frighten  cluldn  n  ;  the 
difference  probably  arising  from  the  circumstance, 
that  the  influence  of  (  lui-tialiil  v  in  converting  the 
pagan  ileities  into  demon*  was  sooner  felt  in  tie 
south  than  in  the  north.  Rudy  B.  has  the  oversight 
of  spinners.  The  last  day  ot  the  year  is  sacred  to 
her,  and  if  she  tind  any  flax  left  on  the  cli*t..ll  that 
iliy,  she  spoils  it.  Her  festival  is  kept  with  a 
prescribed  kind  of  meagre  fare — oHlmcul-gruel,  or 
pottage,  and  li.-h.     If  she  catches  m  y  person  eating 


millions.  They  are  of  middle  stature,  sparely  but 
strongly  built.  The  complexion  varies  from  a  red 
to  a  yellow  brown,  and  the  shaiie  of  the  head 
ami  of  the  features  ha*  more  of  the  European 
than  the  oriental  type.  The  hair  is,  in  general, 
dark,  and  the  he  ard  small.  The  eyes  are  dark  and 
piercing.  Their  manners  nre  austere,  and  in  dispo- 
sition they  are  cruel,  suspicious,  and  implacable. 
They  ure  usually  at  war  either  with  their  neigh- 
bour or  among  themselves;  are  impatient  of 
restraint;  and  pr  — c*scd  of  a  rude,  wild  spirit  of 
independence,  which  makes  it  impossible  for  them 
to  unite  for  anv  common  purpose,  or  to  make  the 

td\uuc<  *  in  civili-ation  which  one  might  otherwise   other  food  on  that  day,  she  cuts  them  up,  tills  their 
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paunch  wi;h  chopped  straw  anil  ot her  such  agreeable 
smiling,  mid  th.  n  sews  up  die  wound  wuli  11  plough- 
^linrc  lor  11  needle,  and  an  iron  chain  for  a  thread.  In 
some  places,  she  is  t ho  queen  of  tin'  crickets.  She 
is  represented  a*  having  a  long  iron  tune  ami  un 
immensely  large  loot.  That  she  was  once  an  object 
of  worship,  i*  testified  by  tin-  numerous  springs,  Ac. 
that  bear  her  name  in  Salzburg  and  elsewhere.  It 
is  likelv  ib.it  niaiiv  of  the  Sagas  of  B.  wore  trans- 
ferred to  the  famous  Berthas  (q.  v.)  of  history  and 
fable.  The  numerous  stories  ot  the  '  While  Linly  ' 
who  np'M  mi  in  noble  bonnet  at  night,  rock*  mid 
ti-irsi -s  I  Ik'  children  while  the  ti'irstM  are  asleep,  and 
aels  :is  the  g'liirdinn  angel  of  the  race,  have  doubt- 
le»s  their  root  in  the  ancient  heathen  goddess 
Berchta. 

BE  RCHTESGABEN,  a  village  of  Bararia. 
charmingly  situated  on  a  mountain  slope,  about  1.1 
miics  south  of  Salzburg.  Top.  :HMx».  It  has  a  roval 
burning  lodge,  hut  the  place  is  tnost  /■cumrkabli:  for 
its  covcrtmieiit  salt-mines,  from  which  li>,ii'>o  cwt.  of 
rook-salt  is  annually  obtained.  During  the  residence 
of  the  court,  the  mine  is  sometimes  illuminated,  and 
its  chamber*  uie  then  seen  to  great  advantage. 

BEKCY.  a  town  of  Trance,  in  the  detriment  of 
the  Seine,  situated  on  the  ri-ht  batik  of  the  rivor  of 
the  same  name,  ll  forms  a  suburb  of  Paris,  and 
lias  a  population  of  11, ?"'.».  It  has  a  large  business 
in  wines'  and  other  liquor*. 

BKRDIA  NSK,  a  well-built  seaport  town  of 
Southern  Russia,  government  of  Tauridu,  011  the 
northern  coast  of  the  Sea  or  Azov.  It.  has  the  finest 
roads  in  the  Sea  of  Azov,  and  is  a  place  of  great 
commercial  activity,  being  the  entrepot  for  the 
products  of  surrounding  governments.  It  has  a 
trade  in  fish,  wood,  grain,  coal,  and  salt ;  there 
are  al-o  extensile  coal-mines  and  suit-lakes  in  its 
vicinity.  Pop.  about  7'*iii.  In  1  K.V>,  during  the 
C  rimean  campaign,  Captain  Lyons  destroyed  govern- 
ment property  to  a  large  amount,  but  the  town  was 
spared. 

BERPITCHE'V.  n  town  in  the  government  of 
Kiev,  Ruv-ian  Poland,  famous  for  its  four  annual 
fairs'.  At  these,  cattle,  corn,  wine,  honey,  leather, 
Ac,  nre  disposed  of.  The  average  annual  value  of 
the  sales  is  £»>i)0,0' m.     Pop.  r>s,ot.i,  ebietly  .lew*. 

HERE  ANS,  an  almost  extinct  sect  of  Christian*, 
who  originated  in  Scotland  in  the  Isth  c.  Their 
name  is  derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Berca  'received  the  word  with  all 
readinc**  of  mind,  and  searched  the  Scriptures 
daily.'— Acts  xvii.  11.  Tho  founder  of  the  It.  was 
the  Rev.  John  Barclay,  a  native  of  Perthshire, 
b.  17ol,  d.  1 7 V»8.  Krom  him  they  also  received  the 
name  of  BiircUyan*.  They  believe  that  the  know- 
ledge of  God's  existence  and  character  is  derived 
from  the  Bible  alone,  and  not  from  reason  or 
nature  ;  that  the  Psalms  of  David  do  not  relate  to 
David  at  all,  but  exclusively  to  Christ;  that  assur- 
ance i*  of  the  essence  of  faith  ;  and  that  unbelief  is 
the  unpardonable  sin.  In  the  ordinary  point*  of 
doctrine,  they  are  Calvinistic. 

BE  REXGAR  I.,  King  of  Daly,  was  the  son  of 
Ebcrhard,  Buke  of  Friuli,  and  of  (iisela,  the  daughter 
of  the  Emperor  Louia  the  Pious.  He  and  Guido. 
Duke  of  Spoleto,  were  the  two  most  powerful  and 
ambitious  noblea  in  Dily  at  the  close  of  the  uth  c 
After  the  deposition  t 1*  Charles  the  Fat  in  8K7,  B, 
Guido.  and  Adalbert,  Count  of  Tuscany,  became 
candidates  for  the  Carlovingian  throne.  B.  wa> 
crowned  king  of  Italy  at  Pari*  in  8t>S,  while  (luido 
attempted  to  secure  the  realm  of  France.  The 
former  soon  irritated  the  nobles  against  him  by 
condescending  to  bold  his  territory  in  fief  from 
Amulf,  king  of  Germany,  against  whom  be  found  it 


vain  to  maintain  his  independence :  and  w  hen  Guido 
returned  from  his  unsuccessful  expedition  to  France, 
be  wus  per-uaded  to  put  himself  in  opposition  to 
R.,  and  was  chosen  king  of  Daly.  \\  iili  the  help  of 
Amulf,  however,  B.  nliimat.lv  ptevailed.  Alter  the 
death  of  Gunlo  in  Hl'4,  his  son  Lambert  compelled 
R.  to  share  with  him  the  soveicignty  of  North 
Italy  ;  but,  011  the  assassination  of  Lambert  in  KHS, 
B.  contrived  to  obtain  possession  of  the  whole  of 
Lo.nburdy.  His  intlueuee  quickly  sank.  He  could 
.heck  neither  the  plundering  incursion*  of  the 
Hungarians  across  the  Alps  in  the  north,  nor  those 
of  tii e  Arabs,  who  laid  waste  the  shores  of  the  south. 
The  nobles  now  called  in  Louis,  kit:g  of  Lower 
Rurgiindv,  who  was  crowned  at  Rome  in  '.'"I;  but 
he  proved  no  better,  and  was  finally  overpowered 
bv  Lerengar.  In  Hl.i,  B.  was  crowned  etupeior  by 
Pope  John  X.  ;  but  the  nobles,  who  ap;>car  to  have 
kept  themselves  during  his  reign  in  a  state  of 
chronic  disaffection,  again  revolted,  and.  in  «ll», 
phicd  themselves  under  the  banner  of  Rodolf  of 
Rurgundv,  who  completely  overthrew  It.  on  the  29th 
1  July  ".'-jn'.  The  latter,  iti  his  extremity,  called  in 
the  Hungarians  to  his  aid.  which  unpatriotic  act 
alienated  the  minds  of  all  Italians  from  him,  and 
cost  him  his  life,  for  he  was  ns-as-inaud  in  the 
following  year,  1'24. 

BE'RENGAR  II..  the  son  of  Adalbert,  <'o»nt  of 
Ivrea,  and  grand-utt  of  Bereng  ir  I.,  succeeded  to  his 
father's  possessions  in  <ej.">,  and  111:1 11  (>•<!  Willa,  niece  of 
j  Hugo,  king  of  Italy,  in  {>:il.    Incited  by  his  ambitious 
land  unscrupulous  wife,  he  con-pire.l  against  Hugo, 
!  and  in  consequence  was  compelled  to  flee  to  Germany, 
'  where  he  was  received  in  a  friend',  v  manner,  by  the 
Emp  -ror  Otto  I.    lu  It  15,  he  n  en  ,-ed  the  Alps  at 
the  head  of  an  army.    The  nobles  and  the  towns- 
people both  welcomed  him  ;  but,  instead  of  assuming 
t  the  crown  himself,  he  handed  it  over  to  the  weak 
i  Lothaire,  the  son  of  Hugo.  On  the  death  of  Lothaire, 
'  who  was  probablv   poisoned  by  Willa,   B.  allowed 
I  himself  to  be  ciowm  d  along  with  his  sou  Adalbert, 
'  in  f!5i>.     To  e-tablish  himself  firmly  in  his  new 
position,  he  wanted  Adclheid,  the  youthful  widow 
of  Lothaire,  to  marry  his  son.     She  refused,  and 
I  was  subjected  to  a  most  cruel  imprisonment,  but 
I  ultimately    found    a   helper   and    hu-band  ill  the 
Emperor  Otto  himself,  who,  at  the  lu-jicr'al  diet  of 
Augsburg  in  y.Vi,  compelled  15.  to  in  l.i  o\v  tt  dL'e  Italy 
to  be  a  fief  of  the  German  empire.    Ii.  so<m  after 
engaged  in   war  with   the  emperor,   who  .-cut  his 
soil  Ludoll*  against  hitll.     Ludolf  »;i>  successful,  but 
died  in  1»57,  of  poison,  administered,  as  was  believed, 
by  Willa.    B.  ng.in  mounted  the  thin  e,  ha'  behaved 
with  such  intolerable  tyranny  that  hi-  subj-efs  nt  d 
J'ope  John  XII.  called  in  the  aid  of  the  emperor, 
who  marched  into  Paly  in  '.•>'.  1,  and  too',  po--c-s:on 
of  the  country.      B.  took  refuse  in  a  mountain- 
fortre-s,  wh.  re  he  held  out  till  '.'»'.  1,  when  hunger 
compePed  h'tii    to  capitulate.     He   was  sent  «s  a 
prisoner  to  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria,  where  he  died  in 
f.C.    Bis  wife.  Willa.  retired  into  a  convent,  and  his 
three  sons  died  in  exile. 

BEI'KNG A'Rll'S  OF  TOI'HS.  a  distinguished 
scho'astic  theologian,  was  born  nt  Tours,  in  Fiance, 
'.".H  A.  p.  IBs  master,  Fulhert  de  Charlies,  is 
reported  to  have  prophesied  on  his  death  bed  that  11. 
would  prove  a  dangerous  man.  In  B  he  was 
appointed  preceptor  of  the  school  of  St.  Martin,  in 
Tours,  ami  in  lufo,  made  Archdeacon  of  Angers. 
Here  he  continued  to  deliver  his  metaphvsico- 
theological  prelections,  and  drew  upon  himself  the 
charge  of  heresy,  in  reference  to  the  doctrine  of 
transul-Mtantiation.  He  held  the  doctrine  of  Stotu* 
Erigena,  that  the  bread  and  wine  in  the  sacrament 
of  the  euchurist  remained  bread  and  wine,  and  that 
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the  faith  of  tin*  believer  who  recognised  their  symbolic 
meaning  only  transformed  them  subjectively  into 
the  body  and  blood  of  Christ.  Thin  interpretation 
was  condemned  by  Po]>e  Eco  IX.,  P'4'.<— 1".'.",  and 
also  by  King  Henry  I.  of  France.  In  H>:.4,  lie 
retracted  his  opinion  before  tlie  Council  of  Tours, 
but  what  B.  meant  by  '  reti  notation  '  it  is  not  easy  to 
see,  for  be  immediately  returned  to  his  conviction, 
and  reeoniinelioed  the  advocacy  of  it.  For  this  he 
was  cited  to  appear  at  Home,  where  he  repeatedly 
abjured  his  'error,'  but  never  seems  to  have  really 
abandoned  it.  Ilildebrand,  who  was  then  pope, 
treated  him  with  great  moderation;  and  Ot  last, 
when  he  discovered  how  hopeless  it  was  to  bind 
down  B.  by  abjurations  or  declarations,  be  con- 
ceived it  best  to  let  him  alone.  Harassed  and 
weakened  by  the  attacks  of  the  orthodox  parly, 
beaded  by  Eanfrane  of  Canterbury,  be  finally  retired 
to  the  isle  of  St.  Cosmas,  near  Tours,  in  lu.sn, 
where  he  spent  the  last  years  of  his  life  in 
devotional  exercises,  lie  died  in  loss.  The  proa  tor 
number  of  his  works  arc  lo«t  :  such  as  are  extant 
have  been  collected  and  published  bv  the  VL-chers 
(Berlin,  1 

BERENICE,  the  name  of  several  celebrated 
women  of  ancient  times. — 1.  B.,  daughter  of  I.igus 
and  Antipone,  and  the  second  wife  of  the  Egyptian 
kin?,  Ptolemy  I.  (Sotcr),  (":»:; — 2HI  n.  *;).  She  is 
described  by  Plutarch  us  the  fust  in  virtue  and 
wisdom  of  the  wives  of  Ptolemy.  Theocritus  cele- 
brates her  beautv,  virtue,  and  deification  in  his  Idyls 
15  ami  IT.—-.'.  B.,  dauphter  of  Ptolemy  II.  (Phi'la- 
delphus)  and  Arsinoo,  was  married  to  Antiochus  II. 
of  Syria,  alter  he  hud  divorced  his  wife  Eaodice, 
whom,  however,  he  apaiti  tmik  back,  puttinp  B. 
away.  Eaodice  havinp  no  f.iilh  iu  her  husband, 
jioisoned  him,  and  caused  B.  and  her  son  to  be  mur- 
dered.— B.,  dauphter  of  Mapus,  kinp  of  Cyreiic, 
granddaughter  of  B.  No.  1.  was  to  have  been  married 
to  Demetrius  the  Fair,  but  he  having  slighted  her  for 
her  mother,  she  caused  him  to  be  murdered,  and  then 
went  to  Egypt  and  married  Ptolemy  III.  (Eucrgetes), 
in  accordance  with  the  terms  of  a  treaty  between 
lier  father  nud  Ptolemy  II.  During  the  king's  wars  iu 
Asia,  the  queen  B.  made  a  vow  lo  offer  her  beautiful 
bail"  to  the  pods  when  her  husband  returned  safely — a 
vow  which  she  fulfilled.  The  hair  was  suspended  in 
the  temple  of  Venus,  whence,  it  is  said,  it  was  taken 
away  to  form  a  constellation,  Cuma  Jiirrmrtr.  B. 
was  put  to  death  by  her  son,  Ptolemy  IV.  (Philopa- 
tor),  when  he  succeeded  to  the  throne. — I.  B.,  also 
called  Cleopatra,  dauphter  of  Ptolemy  IX.  (Eathyrus), 
was,  on  her  succession  to  the  throne,  married  to 
Alexander  II.,  by  whom  she  was  murdered  l'j  days 
after  marrinpe. — 5.  B.,  daughter  of  Ptolemy  XI. 
(Auletcs),  eldest  sister  of  the  renowned  Cleopatra, 
was  raised  to  the  throne  after  her  lather's  deposition, 
.VH  it.  c.  but  was  put  to  death  when  her  father  was 
textured,  UU  n.  c.  She  was  first  married  to  Seleucus, 
whom  she  caused  to  be  put  to  death,  and  afterwards 
to  Archeliius.  who  was  put  to  death  with  her. — 
There  were,  besides,  two  Jewish  Berenices — the  one, 
daughter  of  Salome,  sister  of  Herod  the  Croat  and 
Co-tobarus,  and  mother  of  Aprippa  I.  ;  the  other, 
and  more  famous,  was  daughter  of  this  monarch. 
She  wuh  three  times  married :  first,  at  a  very  early 
age,  to  Marcus,  son  of  Alexander  the  Al.ibareb ; 
afterwards  to  her  uncle,  Herod,  king  of  Chalets,  who 
dving,  lelt  her  for  the  second  time  a  widow,  at  the 
age  of  ju;  unil  again  to  Polemon,  kinp  of  Cilicia, 
whom  she  soon  deserted  to  return  to  her  brother. 
King  Agrip|Mi  IE,  the  Runic  before  whom  Paul 
defended  himself  at  Cresarea.  After  the  enpttire  of 
.lenisa'oin,  she  went  to  Pome,  and  Titus,  who  was 
much  in  love  with  her,  would  have  married  her  but 
for  the  opposition  of  the  people.  The  intimacy 
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of  B.  and  Titus  forma  the  subject  of  a  tragedy  Ly 
Bacine. 

BERENICE  (modern  name.  Sakuyfel-Kublce, 
'Southern  Sakayt'),  a  town  of  Epypt,  on  a  bavin 
the  Bed  Sea,  2<»  miles  south-west  of  Rass  lb  mass. 
It  was  lounded  by  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  was 
in  ancient  times  the  eiiiporiuin  of  the  trade  with 
India,  but  it  in  now  ruined,  and  interesting  only  for 
its  antiquities,  which  include  hieroglyphics,  sculp- 
tures, ami  a  temple  dedicated  to  Serapis.  There  are 
emerald  mines  in  its  vicinity  that  have  been  worked 
since  the  time  oi  the  ancient  Egyptians. 

BERESFORD,  William  Caiui,  Viscocst,  a 
distinguished  military  commander,  natural  son  of  the 
first  Marquis  of  Waterfnrd,  Was  born  '.'d  October 
17CS,  and  entered  the  army  in  )?8.'».  After  serving 
in  various  parts  of  the  w  orld,  he  bore  a  conspicuous 
part  in  the  rcoonqiiest  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope  in  lSnr.,  and  subsequently,  with  the  rank  of 
Brigadier-general,  was  with  the  British  force  that 
mok  possession  of  Buenos  Ay  res.  In  August  lSnS, 
he  joined  the  British  army  in  Portupd,  and  pro- 
ceeded into  Spain  with  Sir  John  Moore's  forces; 
was  present  at  the  battle  of  (orunna  ;  and,  after 
cohering  the  embarkation  of  the  troops,  returned 
with  them  to  England.  Iu  February  18<>0,  Major- 
general  B.  was  onion  d  a  weond  time  to  Portugal, 
to  take  the  command  of  the  Portuguese  army, 
with  the  local  rank  of  lieutenant-general;  and  he 
succeeded  in  improving  ils  discipline  so  greatly,  r.s 
soon  to  render  it  highly  efficient  for  active  service. 
Appointed  Marshal  of  Portugal  iu  March,  at  the 
head  of  12/mjO  men,  he  attacked  the  French  in  the 
north  of  that  kingdom,  crossed  the  river  Douro, 
drove  Eoison's  division  hack  to  Amaraiite,  and  unit- 
ing with  the  force  under  Sir  Arthur  Welhsley, 
pursued  it  in  its  retreat  till  it  was  uttetly  disor- 
ganised. For  his  services  at  the  battle  of  Busaco, 
JTth  August  is'",  B.  was  nominated  a  Knight  ot  tho 
Bath.  He  commanded  at  the  bloody  battle  of 
Albticra,  May  1*1,  1M1,  and  lor  t  ie  victory  there 
gained  over  Soult,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parlia- 
ment. He  was  present  ut  Badajo*  ;  ui  Salamanca, 
where  lie  was  severely  wounded;  it  tie  vat  ions 
battles  on  the  Pvretiee--;  at  Nivelle,  where  he  led 
the  right  of  tin-  centre;  nt  Nive  ;  ami  :it  Orthoz. 
He  was  in  command  of  the  British  troops  which  took 
possession  of  Bordeaux,  and  subsequently,  distin- 
guished himself  at  the  battle  of  Toulou-e.  In  May 
I  Hi  4,  he  w  as  created  Baron,  and  iu  Ih  jS  Viscount 
Beresfotd.  By  the  Portuguese  government,  he  was 
sent,  in  1M4,  to  Rio  Janeiro,  to  suppress  a  formid- 
able revolt  there.  In  the  Wellington  i-duiiinstrn- 
tion,  January  lH'JN  to  November  1VS*>,  he  was 
Muster-general  of  the  Ordnance.  He  bore  the  title 
of  Marquis  of  Cnmpo  Mayor  and  Duke  of  Elvas  in 
Spain.  Conde  de  Franeo'-o  iu  Portugal,  ami  was 
knight  of  sev-ral  foreign  order*.  He  ilied,  without 
issue.  Nth  January  ISA  4,  when  the  title  became 
extinct. 

BEHEST N A,  or  BEREZINA,  a  river  of  Russia, 
havii  g  its  rise  iu  the  north  of  the  government  of 
Minsk.  It  flows  in  a  southwaid  dii-vtioii  for 
about  'J  lo  miles  to  the  Dnieper,  which  it  joins 
above  Redebitzka.  It  is  conuevted  with  the  Diina, 
or  Dvviiui,  bv  a  canal,  a  communication  betw<  <  n 
the  Black  and  Baltic  Seas  being  thus  established. 
The  B.  is  memorable  on  account  of  the  disastrous 
passage  of  the  French,  November  1  Si  •»,  d-ning 
the  retreat  from  Moscow.  Two  bridge*  over  tie 
B. — one  for  troops,  the  other  for  baggage  and 
urtillorv— were  hastily  constructed.  Many  of  the 
pnntohirr*  died  from  the  hardships  endured  in 
making  tho-e  bridges.  On  the  JTth,  the  pass-go 
of  tl.e    Ere i  ch   commenced,  ui:d    v.       contiuu.  d 
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during  tin*  whole  of  tin"  day.  Victor'*  renr-guard 
of  7<>'Mi  rut'Ti,  under  Partouneaux,  wi  n*,  however, 
intercepted  by  the  Russians,  ami  bad  to  capitu- 
late. On  the'iSth,  a  vigorous  attack  was  made  by 
the  Russians  on  the  French  on  both  sides  of  the 
river,  but  too  lute  to  prevent  the  latter  securing  the 
road  to  Zembin  Tlie  Russians,  however,  established 
abutters'  of  twelve  pieces  to  command  the  bridge; 
*nd  tlm  panic  nnd  confusion  of  their  enemies  now 
became  dreadful.  The  artillery  bridge  broke,  und 
all  rushing  to  the  other,  it  whs  soon  choked;  multi- 
tudes wen-  forced  into  the  stream,  while  the  Russian 
(Million  played  on  the  ftrii^f^ling  mns.1.  On  the  •J'.Mh, 
a  considerable  number  of  sick  nnd  wounded  soldier*, 
women,  children,  and  sutlers,  still  remained  behind, 
de-pito  the  warnings  of  Marshal  Victor  and  Genera! 
EMe.  until  preparations  were  made  for  burning  the 
bridge*.  Then  a  fearful  null  took  place  ;  and  us  the 
fire  seized  the  timbers,  men,  women,  and  children 
threw  themselves  in  d-spcration  into  the  flames  or 
the  river.  1  J,ihm»  dead  bodies  found  on  the  shores 
>»f  the  river,  when  the  ice  thaned,  attested  t'le 
magnitude  of  the  French  disaster.  The  Russians 
took  1>;,imi<»  prisoners  nnd  25  pieces  of  cannon. 

BERK  TTYo-tMFALl' ,  a  market-town  of  Hun- 
gary, county  Miliar,  with  a  pop.  of 

PKRE'ZNA.  a  town  of  Russia  in  the  porernment 
of  Tcheruipov,  on  the  Desim,  with  a  pop.  of  ,'>.Vio. 

BERFZOV,  or  RE  RES  OFF  ('the  town  of  birch- 
trees  a  town  of  Siberia  in  the  povernment  of 
Tobolsk,  on  the  left  bank  "f  the  Sosva,  n  branch 
of  the  Obi,  in  hit.  f.rC  So'  N.  It  i-  a  small  place, 
bet  important  as  the  sole  fur  and  s!>in  trading 
station  in  a  vast  extent  of  country.  Its  atiuual  lair 
is  largely  attended.  It  is  ttie  favourite  residence 
of  the  Os'iaks  and  Voguls.  Prince  Menschikoff,  the 
favourite  of  Peter  the  Great,  who  was  banished 
to  P.,  died  and  was  buried  here  in  1731.  Ilis  grave 
was  opened  90  years  afterwards,  when  his  body, 
e'othed  in  the  uniform  of  the  time,  was  found  us 
free  from  decay  as  on  the  day  it  w  is  buried,  the 
frost,  which  at  R.  penetrates  the  soil  to  the  depth 
of  several  feet,  having  preserved  it. 

PF.nO,  BERG,  lU'RGII,  roots  entering  into 
the  composition  of  many  names  of  places.  Eery 
(Gcr.),  li,,,ftj  (Ang.-Sax.).  means  'hill,'  '  tnountaiii  ; ' 
a:.d  A  hit/  or  huiyh,  means  'fort,'  •  castle.'  'citadel.' 
p  o'.aMy  from  being  situated  on  a  hiil  or  eminence. 
S  e  PoKorcii,  Prm.n. 

PERG,  formerly  a  duchy  of  Germany,  now  incor- 
porated with  the  Prussian  dominions  and  divided 
i  i!d  the  circles  of  Dusseldorf,  Sotingen,  Elbcrl'eld, 
I.  it.iep,  and  Ibiisburg.  After  various  vicissitudes, 
P.  had  merged  in  the  electorate  of  Havana.  It,  1806, 
Rivaru  ceded  it  to  France;  and  Napoleon  the  same 
year  adding  to  it  larpe  adjoining  territories,  made  \U 
ti:ea  about  GTtMi  square  miles,  and  erected  it  into  a 
grand  duchy,  constituting  his  brother  in-law,  Mural, 
s-0'.  erci.'ii.  Two  years  afterward,  Murat,  being 
traiislerred  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  Napoleon's 
nephew,  then  Crown  Prince  of  Holland,  was  made- 
grand  du\e.    The  peace  of  IMS  gave  B.  to  Prussia. 

BERG.Y'M.V  (ancient  Per<tam»*\  a  city  of  Asiatic 
Turkey,  pashalic  of  Anatolia,  situated  in  a  beauti- 
fd  and  fertile  valley,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Oiicus.  about  40  miles  north-north-east  of  Sinvrna. 
I.  it.  :;o'  4'  N.,  and  long.  27  12  K.  In  early  times,  the 
c  ty  was  the  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Perirwiius 
(  |.  v.).  Many  ruins  still  exist  to  attest  the  former 
magnificence  of  Pcrgatna.  The  present  population 
of  P.  is  about  lr./MH),  four-fifths  of  whom  are  Turks. 

RE  PGAMO  (the  ancient  liriyiimtm),  a  fortified 
tmiri  of  I. unmanly,  situated  on  some  low  hills 
bciwc.  :i  the  Scrio  and  the  Prembo,  about  2J  miles 


north-east  of  Milan,  in  lat.  l.'i'  42'  N.,  and  9'  37'  E. 
P.  consists  of  two  part- — the  upper  city,  wherein 
the  nobility,  a  very  exclusive  class,  reside ;  and 
the  Rorgo,  a  suburb  where  all  business  is  trans- 
acted. 1*.  is  well  built,  has  a  castle,  occupying 
the  most  elevated  part  of  the  town,  and  a  massive 
cathedral.  Silk,  cotton,  linen,  nnd  woollen  fabrics 
and  ii  on  goods,  are  manufactured.  It  has  also  an 
cxteiishc  trade  in  grindstones,  quarried  in  the 
vicinity.  Annually,  in  the  month  of  August,  the 
largest  fair  in  Northern  Italy  is  held  here,  at  w  hich 
money  to  the  estimated  amount  of  £l,2oo,ooo  is 
turned  over,  l  inler  t  e  Roman  empire,  P.  Ijecatne 
a  municipul  town  of  importance.  It  was  destroyed 
by  Attila,  462  a.  p.;  and  after  the  fall  of  'the 
Roman  empire,  it  became  one  of  the  chief  towns 
of  the  Lombard  kings  in  this  part  of  Italy,  and 
capital  of  a  duchy.  After  numerous  changes,  its 
inhabitants  placed  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1427,  and  formed  an 
integral  portion  thereof  (with  one  exception  of  U 
years)  until  the  subversion  of  the  republic  by 
Napoleon  in  17*.»7.  Bernardo  Tasso,  the  father  of 
,  Tortpiato.  and  Tiraboschi,  antlior  of  The  J/Uiorv  of 
1  Ita'ian  I.iUraturt,  were  natives  of  Bergamo.  P.  'is 
the  capital  of  the  province  of  the  same  name,  which 
|  has  an  urea  of  H28  square  miles,  a  population  of 
H«i4.olM»,  and  good  pasturage  for  sheep  nnd  pout*; 
iron,  marble,  lignite,  and  whetstones,  are  also  loiind. 

BE'RGAMOT  is  the  tiitue  of  various  kinds  of 
pear,   to  which,  however,  no  common  distiuclixe 
character  can  be  assigned.    The  mime  is  used  both 
I  in  Britain  and  upon  the  continent  of  Europe  .  The 
!  proper    B.  pear    is    probably  the  Jl.    (.'msdnnc,  a 
,  tlnttish,  rough-skinned  pear  with  a  long  stalk.  It 
i  has   a  very  juicy  pulp,  as   mft   as   butter,  of  an 
|  extremely  pleasant  flavour,  and  is  esteemed  as  one 
i  of  the  best  dessert  pears.    Met  /.per,  in  his  woik  on 
j  the  JKimaceous  fruits  (  Krrn<A*Ut>ftfn)  of  the  south  of 
Germany  (Frankfort,  1*47  ),  describes  no  fewer  than 
47  kinds  of  pears,  which  nil  bear  the  name  of  P., 
although  some  of  them  differ  very  widely  Irom  each 
other. 

BE'RGAMOT  is  also  the  name  of  a  species  or 
variety  of  the  genus  (  Unix  (q.  v.),  also  called  the  P. 
Okan(;e,  or  Mki.lahosa;  by  some  botanists  regarded 
as  a  variety  of  the  orange  (C.  Avruntium.);  by 
others,  as  a  variety  of  the  lime  ((.'.  JAmeftu):  and 
elevated  by  Risso  to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  sjiecies, 
under  the  name  of  (.'.  lirryamia.  Uf  its  nntiio 
country  or  origin,  nothing  can  be  told,  except  that  it 
was  probably  derived,  like  iu  congenors,  from  the 
East.  It  is  now  cultivated  in  the  south  of  Europe; 
and  from  the  rind  of  its  fruit,  the  we'.l-known  Oil  or 
B.  is  obtained,  which  is  extensively  used  in  making 
pomades,  fragrant  essences,  eau  de  Cologne,  liqueurs, 
tic.  The  fruit  is  pear-shaped,  smooth,  of  a  pale- 
yellow  colour,  and  has  a  green,  subacid,  firm,  und 
fragrant  pulp.  The  essential  oil  is  obtained  by 
distillation,  or  by  grating  down  the  rinds,  and  then 
subjecting  them  to  pressure,  which  is  the  belter 
method.  The  oil  is  also  obtained  from  other  varieties 
or  species  of  the  same  genus.  It  is  of  u  |>ale-yel!ow 
colour,  or  almost  colourless.  One  hundred  B.  oranges 
are  said  to  yield  about  24;  ounces  of  oil.  Oil  of  P.  is 
frequently  employed  for  diluting  or  adulterating  the 
very  expensive  blue  volatile  oil  of  chamomile  (q.  v.). 

PE'RGEN,  a  seaport  town  of  Norway,  in  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  situated  on  a  promontory 
at  the  head  of  a  d  ep  bay,  called  Vaapen.  Rat.  <<<>' 
24'  N.,  long.  .V  IS  E.  With  the  exception  of  the 
north-east  side,  where  lofty  mountains  enclose  it, 
P.  is  surrounded  by  water.  It  is  walled,  nnd 
additionally  protected  by  several  foits,  mounting 
.in  all   upwards   of  100 '  guns.    The   entrance  to 
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the  harbour  is  dangerous  without  a  pilot:  bit  it  wit-  b'oeknded  by  the  Eiigl.-h  in  1K14,  who,  under 
within  it  is  safe  nud  commodious.  B.  i.-»  built  in  Sir  Thomas  Graham,  attempted  to  surprise  the 
a  sctukirculur  form  round  the  harbour,  mid  has 
n  picturesque  appearance  from  the  sea.  A  close 
inspection  discovers  it  to  be  generally  well  and 
substantially  built,  but  many  of  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow.  It  has  a  cathedral,  various 
churches,    hospitals,    refuges  for  the  poor,  public 


fortress  on  the  night  of  the  8th  of  March,  with  a 
force  of  4ooo,  but  after  carrying  the  greater  part 
of  the  works,  they  were,  through  tcniisstirss  in 
sending  support,  overpowered  bv  tire  brave  garrison, 
and  either  slain  or  forced  to  surrender.  The  French 
jrave  up  the  fortress  under  the  Treaty  of  Paris.  II. 


libraries.  &c  ;  is  the  feat  of  a  secondary  judicial  hn-  manufactures  of  rnrthenwart  9,  and  a  large  trade 

in  anchovies.    Pop.  9,900. 


tribunal,  of  one  of  the  three  national  treasuries, 
the  diocese  of  a  bishop,  and  the  station  of  a  n  aval 
squadron.  Its  chief  manufactures  are  tobacco,  porce- 
lain ami  cord  -ge.  It  has  numerous  distilleries,  and 
some  ship-building  yards.  The  principal  trade  of 
P..,  however,  is  its  export  of  stock-fish  (dried  fish 
of  the  cod  familv)  und  cod-liver  oil,  which  it  obtains, 
from  the  northern  provinces.  Twice  a  vear,  the 
Norlandmcn  come  to  P..  with  their  fish,  receiving 
in  exchange  for  them  such  articles  of  necessity  or 
luxury  as  thev  require.  In  March  and  April,  as 
many  as  coo  or  7 on  vessels  are  to  be  wen  in  the  , 
harbour  of  B.  at  once,  laden  with  the  produce  1 
of  the  winter-fishing,  and  with  skins  and  feathers. 
The  summcr-h-hing  is  not  quite  so  productive. 
The  annual  value  of  the  stock-fish  exported  from 
H.  is  about  I'.oimi.injO  specie  dollars  (£'4AO,ooOU  In 
addition,  it  exports  about  half  a  million  barrels  of 
herrings,  and  :>o,ooo  barrels  of  cod-liver  oil,  the 
finest  of  which  is  used  for  medicinal  purposes  and 
for  lamps,  the  coarsest  for  dressing  leather.  The 
chief  imports  are  brandy,  wine,  corn,  cotton,  wool- 
lens, hemp,  sugar,  coffee,'  Ac.  The  climate  of  P.  is 
exceedingly  humid,  but  not  unhealthy.  B.  was 
founded  in  lofiu  or  lo70,  by  Olaf  Kyrrc,  who  lundv 


BERGER AC.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Poniogne,  about  '.'.I  miles  south  — outh-we-t 
of  Pcrigucux.  It  is  situated  in  a  fertile  p';;in  or.  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Dnrdogne,  which  is  lure 
cro-sed  by  a  fine  bridge  of  five  arches.  It-  prin- 
cipal manufactures  are  paper,  serges,  hosiery,  hats, 
earthenware,  and  iron  and  copper  articles.  l't  js  the 
entrepot  of  the  trade  of  the  department.  The 
department  of  Pordogne  is  celebrated  lor  its  wine, 
which  is  called  B.  wine,  and  al-o  iiun'l  < Ininipaftitr. 

nd  red  in  colour,  ami  takes  a  high 
place  among  the  Garonne  and  Bordeaux  wines.  M. 
was  taken  and  fortified  by  the  English  in  i:)4."»,  who, 
after  being  driven  out  by  Louis  of  Anjou,  again  got 
posses-ion  of  it,  and  retained  it  until  llr.it.  15. 
suffered  greatly  in  the  religious  wars.  It  v. as  dis- 
mantled by  Louis  XIII.  in  H.'JI.    Pop.  about  SOoo. 

BERGHACS,  Hkisbhii,  one  of  the  tno-t  active 
promoters  of  geographical  knowledge,  was  born  at 
Cleves,  in  Rhenish  Prussia.  J!d  May  1707,  and  edu- 
cated at  the  gymnasium  of  Mim«t<  r.  As  conductor 
of  the  road  and  bridge  corps  in  the  detriment  of 
the  Lippe,  then  (1811)  part  of  the  French  empire. 


it  the  second  city  in  his  kingdom,  and  it  was  soon  and  afterwards  in  the  Pru—  iun  army,  he  had  oppor- 
tunity to  advance  his  knowledge  of  gende-v.  In 

1810,   he   w  as  made  '  geographical  etigit  r'  in  the 

war  department  iti  Berlin,  and  was  employed  on 
the  trigonometrical  survey  of  Prus-ia,  and  became 
( 1 H -J 4 )  profes-or  of  mathematics  in  the  Archi- 
tectural Academy  of  Berlin,  and  (lsr:r,)  director 
of  the  Geographical  School  in  Potsdam.  The 
productiveness  of  his  pen  has  been  extraordinary. 
The  b.st  known  of  his  rhartographical  works  is 
his  ]'hu*i<-al  Atltt*  ('.'o  plates,  Gutha,  ltd* — 1H4*). 
which  forms  the  basis  of  John-ton's  work  with 
the  same  title  published  in  Edinburgh.  He  has 
been  cmphned  on  un  ethnographical  map  of 
Germany  since  IMS.  As  a  writer,  he  has  edited 
several  geographical  periodical-,  lb-  (!'oq.  .Iahrb>trh 
(Geop.  Annual},  published  since  I  s  I'.',  tortus  a  sup- 
plement to  the  l'h>tsir„l  Al'n-.    Of  a   te  popuhir 

nature  are  his  Physioi!  !*,■/>,•  Kr<V«  v/#i-<  it.uuff  (Phy- 
sical Description  of  the  Earth),  < 7 <hi.,I  'i ,i',,n  drr 
Staalenkumk  (Outlines  of  the  Politi.  al  Character  of 
States),  and  L'tlntograj'hif,  all  of  which  appeared  tit 
Stuttgard  between  the  \cars  ]Slir — ls.'.n.  In  IS.*.'), 
he  publi-hed  a  work  entitled  !('</<  h>hh  vrm  <hr  Knit 
wr-ix*  (What  is  Known  of  the  Earth),  in  which  B. 
takes  a  survey  of  the  present  condition  of  geo- 
graphical science.  In  IS.*.;, —  ]s;,f,,  appeared  nn  At-'nt 
ikr  Ornttrreii-hUrhcn  Monarchy,  and  Laudbucfi  dtr 
Mark  Brittulrnburg. 

BERG  HEM,  Nicholas,  ono  of  the  finest  of  the 
Dutch  painters,  was  born  at  Haarlem,  lt'r_'4,  and 
studied  painting  first  under  his  father,  afterwards 
under  Van  Goyen,  Weenix  the  Elder,  and  other 
masters.  He  soon  acquired  an  extraordinary  facility 
of  execution;  and  his  industry,  naturally  preat 
was  stimulated  by  the  cravings  of  his  avaricious 
wife,  who  thought  he  never  could  earn  too  much. 
Accordingly,  he  scarcely  ever  left  his  studio,  and  *c 
might  wonder  where  he  found  all  the  materials  for 

>est  collec- 


nnsed  to  the  first  rank.  In  HH',,  King  Magnus 
had  his  eyes  put  out  here  by  his  rival,  Ilarahl 
Gille,  who  was  himself  murdered  in  B.  a  year  after. 
In  Ilti4,  the  legale  of  the  pope  crowned  King 
Magnus  Erhngson  hero  ;  nud  here,  a  century  after- 
wards, King  Hukon  was  crowned.  The  black 
pestilence,  which  ravaged  Norway,  first  made  its 
appearance  in  B.  in  i:i4S,  and  the  city  has  since 
been  several  times  devastated  by  it."  The  first 
treaty  entered  into  with  any  foreign  nation  by 
England,  was  made  with  B.  in  1^17.  But  <he 
English  und  Scottish  traders  were  soon  displaced  bv 
the  merchants  of  the  Han.se  towns,  who  continued 
to  exercise  and  abuse  their  monopoly  until  their 
supremacy  was  broken  by  an  act  issued  by  Frederick 
II.  of  Denmark,  in  1">i'.o;  and  in  170,  their  last 
warehouse  fell  into  the  hands  of  a  citizen  of  Bergen. 
B.  i*  still  the  tno-t  important  trading-town  of 
Norway,  but  Christiania  is  rapidly  making  up  to  it. 
Pop.  in  IHGS.  27, 70S. 

Bi:  RGEN-OP-ZOOM,  a  strong  fortress  in  the 
province  of  North  Brabant,  Holland,  about  20  miles 
north  of  Antwerp,  stands  on  the  little  river  Zoom, 
at  its  entrance  into  the  east  branch  of  the  Scheldt. 
Lat.  M  N.,  long.  4  17  E.  The  importance  of 
its  position  has  rendered  it  the  object  of  many  a 
contest.  The  Netherlanders  made  it  one  of  their 
strongholds  in  their  struggles  with  Spain.  The 
Prince  of  Parma  besieged  it  in  vain  in  l.">s8;  three 
assaults  by  the  Spaniards  in  lrin.'j  also  failed,  as  did 
the  siege  by  the  marquis  of  Spinola,  in  ltt'i'i,  which, 
after  a  duration  of  78  days  and  a  loss  of  1o,imK)  men 
was  raised  on  the  arrival  of  Prince  Maurice  of 
Orange.  The  fortifications  were  afterw  arils  strength- 
ened by  the  engineer  Coehorn,  so  as  to  give  it  the 
reputation  of  being  impregnable.  Yet  the  French, 
under  Count  Lovvendal,  in  1747,  after  n  siege  of  two 
months,  and  the  springing  of  41  mines  by  the 
assailants,  and  38  bv  the  defenders,  look  the  place 
b 


his  land-capes,  which  now  decorate  th 
torm.    In  the  winter  of  17'.»4,  it  capitulated  to  J  tions  of  Europe;  but  he  had  carefully  studied  nature 
Being  incorporated  with  Fr.:nce  in  l$\<\  '  dining  his  long  residence  at  the  castle  of  Benthcim. 
4.8 
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Warm  colouring,  natural  and  original  grouping,  and 
a  general  happy  arrangement,  are  the  loading  features 
in  B.'s  landscapes.  Strict  criticism  may  object  to 
some  traces  of  lightness  in  execution,  and  may 
demand  greater  natural  truth  in  come  poiuts,  espe- 
cially tiie  outline*  of  animals;  but  these  defects 
are  lost  in  the  general  excellence  of  B.'s  pietines. 
His  etchings  are  highly  esteemed.  B.  died  in  his 
native  place,  liis:t. 

BKKGLEK,  Joseph,  an  historical  painter  of  con- 
siderable note,  was  horn  at  S.dzh.rg,  My.'..  Having 
studied  under  Martin  Kuoller  at  Milan  for  sevcial 
year*.  B.  went  to  Parma,  where  in  1781,  hi-  picture 
of  Samson  being  delivered  by  Delilah  into  the  hands 
of  the  Philistines,  obtained  the  chief  prize  of  the 
academy  there.  Returning  to  < Scummy,  he,  in  MM, 
settled  at  Passat],  where  he  was  appointed  painter 
to  Cardinal  Auerspci-g,  prince-bishop,  and  in  this 
capacity  painted  many  tine  altar-pieces.  R.,  having 
been  made  director  of  the  Academy  of  Prague  in 
1 800,  removed  to  that  city,  where  he  continued  to 
reside  until  his  death  in  lsj'j.  The  impetus  which 
he  gave  to  the  fine  arts  in  Bohemia  was  very  marked, 
and  his  school  furnished  a  goodly  number  of  eminent 
artists.  His  principal  works  are  a  <>•/>«.  or  series 
of  important  events  drawn  from  the  history  of 
Bohemia,  in  sixty  six  sheets:  '  Libis-a,  Queen  of  the 
Fairies,  deciding  a  Dispute  between  two  Brothers 
for  the  heritage  of  their  Father;'  'The  Deliverance 
of  Charles  IV.;'  and  'Hermann  uud  Thusnclda.' 

BERGMAN',  Toitntrr.s  Olop,  n  celebrated  chemist 
of  the  ISth  e.,  was  born  nt  Kathnrinberg,  West 
Gothland.  Sweden,  March  9,  1735.  He  was  sent  at 
seventeen  years  of  rige  to  the  I'r.iversity  of  I'psala, 
with  a  view  to  prosecute  studies  qualifying  him 
either  for  the  church  or  the  bar;  but  disliking  both1 
the^e  profession*,  he  devoted  himself  to  natural 
history,  physics,  and  mathematics,  and  soon  made  | 
some  interesting  discoveries  in  entomology,  while  he 
also  distinguished  himself  as  an  accurate  astronomical 
observer.  In  lTfi",  B.  was  elected  to  the  chair  of 
chemistry  at  l'p«ala,  and  continued  to  fill  it  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  at  Medevi,  in  July  1784. 
B.  published  a  vast  number  of  dissertations,  the 
irio«t  important  of  which  are  collected  into  six  octavo 
volumes  under  the  title  of  Opuncu'a  Torturni  Tirrr;- 
vinn  Plnjulsa  rl  Chmira  (I.eip.  1770 — 1781).  His 
essay  on  K'<-rlirr  Attr<u-(iou*  was  translated  into 
English  bv  Br.  Beddoe*. 

BE  KG  M  EI  If,,  or  MorN'TAtN'-FLOTR,  is  a 
recent  deposit  of  a  white  or  cream-coloured  powder 
of  extreme  fineness,  composed  ulmo-t  entirely  of 
the  indestructible  siliiious  frtlstules  or  cell-walls  f.f 
/Jiatom-i'f  r  (cj.  v.).  From  its  resemblance  to  Hour,  : 
it  has  been  mixed  with  ordinary  food,  in  seasons  of 
scarcity,  and  thus  used  by  the  inhabitants  of  N*or-  I 
way  and  Sweden,  who  suppose  it  to  be  nutritious. 
When  subjected  to  a  red  heat,  it  lo-es  from  a 
quarter  to  a  third  of  its  weight,  the  loss  consisting  ] 
probably  of  organic  matter,  and  this  would  make  it 
in  itself  nutritious;  but  it  seems  to  derive  its  chief 
value  from  its  increasing  the  bulk  of  the  fond, 
and  rendering  the  really  nutritions  portion  more 
satisfying.  On  the  other  hand,  there  have  been 
experiments  tending  to  shew  that  B.  does  contain  a 
very  small  proportion — :j  or  4  per  cent. — of  positive 
nutriment. 

In  Man  land  and  Kit* tern  Virginia  an  extensive  lied 
of  microscopic  organisms  occurs  nearly  HH)  miles  long, 
and  in  some  places  30  feet  thick,  which  is  referred  to 
the  Em-cue  Tertiary  of  marine  origin.  Peat  I  togs  and 
fresh  ponds  often  nitonnd  with  the  remains  of  Distant*. 

BERGOO'.    Sec  Wadat. 

BERGUES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  N'ord,  about  5  miles  bouth-south-east  from 
56 


Dunkirk. 


situated  on  the  Colme.  nt  the  foot  of 


a  hill,  was  strongly  fortified  by  Vauban,  und  has  the 
means  of  laying  the  valley  under  water.  The  canal 
of  B.,  which  admits  vessels  of  !>0O  tons  burden, 
unites  it  with  Dunkirk  and  the  sea,  and  its  favour- 
!  able  situation  makes  it  the  entrepot  ol  the  produce 
I  of  the  adjoining  country.  It  has  manufactures  of 
[  soap,  tobacco,  uud  earthenware,  and  also  sugar  and 
salt  refineries.  B.  was  first  walled  and  fortified  by 
Baldwin  II  ,  Count  of  Flanders;  nnd  Baldwin  IV. 
elected  a  splendid  abbey,  of  which  two  towers 
only  remain,  in  honour  of  St.  Winnoc,  who  retired 
here  in  the  beginning  of  the  loth  c.  Between 
the  With  and  loth  centuries,  B.  suffered  much 
from  wars,  and  changed  masters  several  lirueB. 
I 'op.  ,jt. 

BE'RGYLT  (Sfbautt*  Xorvtpiciu  or  Seorpttna 
Ximrtjica),  a  fish  of  the  Mailed  Cheek  family,  or 
Srl>roptnii.l<e  (q.  v.)— the  family  to  which  gurnards 
and  sticklebacks  beloug — but  so  much  resembling 
a  perch  in  ap|>cunince,  that  it  was  formerly  called 
J'trcti  Marina,  or  Sea-perch.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  Norway  Haddock,  although  it  has  no  resem- 
blance to  the  haddock.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  all 
the  northern  seas,  and  is  occasionally  found  on  the 
British  coasts  at  least  as  far  south  as  Berwick.  It 
is  of  a  red  colour,  dark  on  the  upper  parts,  reddish- 
tthito  beneath.  Its  gill-covers  are  armed  with  short 
spines;  the  anterior  rays  of  the  dorsal  fin  arc  strong 
spines,  the  posterior  portion  of  the  fin  has  soil  rays. 
The  B.  attains  a  length  of  two  feet  and  upwards.  It 
is  good  for  food,  and  the  Grcculanders  use  it  not 
only  in  a  fresh  but  in  a  dried  state.  They  take  it  by 
long  lines  and  baited  hooks  in  the  deep  bays  of  their 
coast. 

BERHAMPO'RE,  the  name  of  two  towns  in 
British  India. — 1.  B.,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  is 
a  military  station  in  the  district  of  Ganjam.  It  is 
in  N.  1st'.  19"  20',  and  E.  long.  8C  60',  being  525 
miles  to  the  north-east  of  Madras,  nnd  :»20  to  the 
south-west  of  Calcutta.  The  cantonments,  them- 
selves on  a  rocky  ledtre,  have  to  the  south  and  east 
a  plain  of  considerable  extent,  on  the  nearer  edge 
of  which  is  the  native  town,  with  a  pooulation  of 
about  2o,ooo. — H.  or  Burhampore,  in  the  sub- 
presidency  of  Bengal,  is  in  the  district  of  Moorshed- 
abad,  being  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Bhngirathi  or 
Bhngruttee,  which,  itself  the  first  great  offset  of 
the  Ganges,  afterwards  joins  another  great  offset, 
the  JeSlinghee,  to  form  the  Hooglv.  B.  is  in  N\ 
lat.  VI3  5',  and  E.  long.  HH'  17',  being  distant  from 
Calcutta  by  land  and  water  respectively  118  miles 
and  ltil.  It  has  long  been  one  of  the  prineipul 
military  stations  in  British  India.  The  grand 
square,  enclosing  a  spacious  parade-ground,  is  parti- 
cularly striking  ;  and  the  quarters  of  the  European 
officers  form  handsome  ranges  of  brick-bnilt  and 
stuccoed  edifices.  B.  is  the  seat  also  of  a  civil 
establishment ;  and  the  houses  of  its  chief  members, 
erected  in  convenient  spots  in  the  neighbourhood, 
give  the  place  an  air  of  grandeur  and  importance. 
».,  though  at  one  time  extremelv  unhcalthv,  from 
its  low  and  moist  site  on  the  delta  of  the  Ganges, 
has  yet  been  so  much  improved  by  sanitary 
measures,  as  to  be  second  to  no  spot  of  Bengal  in 
salubrity.  In  the  spring  of  ltsf>7,  B.  acquired  an 
unenviable  celebrity,  as  being  the  cradle  of  the 
disaffection  which  so  speedily  led  to  the  massacre  of 


BE  RJA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Andalusia,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sierra  de  G.tdor,  about 
22  miles  west  of  Almeira,  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen  fabrics,  hats,  hardware,  and  leather,  and  a  trade 
in  wine  and  oil.  Population  about  8000,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  mining  lead,  which  is  plentiful  in 
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the  Sierra  de  Gador.  Agriculture  is  also  prosecuted 
to  some  extent. 

BE'RKELEY,  a  small  town  of  Gloucestershire, 
15  miles  south-west  of  the  town  of  Gloucester,  on 
the  small  river  Avon,  a  mile  and  a  half  east  of  its 
junction  with  the  estuary  of  the  .Severn.  Pop.  of 
borough,  940;  of  parish,  4344.  The  town  lies 
in  the  fine  vale  of  B.,  which  is  25  miles  long, 
and  4  broad,  between  the  Severn  on  the  west, 
and  beech  covered  hills  on  the  east.  This  vale  con- 
sists of  rich  meadow  pasture-land,  on  a  deep,  fat 
loam,  and  is  celebrated  for  its  dairies  and  cheese. 
The  latter  is  the  fir-famed  '  Double  Gloucester,' of 
which  each  cow  yields  340  lb.  a  year.  Near  B.  is  the 
entrance  to  the  B.  and  Gloucester  Canal,  navigable 
for  voxels  of  (JOti  tons.  Some  trade  exists  in  timber 
and  malt.  B.  Castle  is  an  embattled  building  on 
nn  eminence  south-east  of  the  town,  and  which, 
nbout  1 150,  was  granted  by  Flenry  II.  to  Robert  Fltz- 
hardinge,  with  power  to  enlarge  and  strengthen  it. 
Here  Edwnrd  II.  was  murdered  in  1327  by  Mal- 
t ravers  and  (Journey.  In  the  civil  wars  of  Charles  I., 
the  castle  held  out  for  the  king,  but  was  taken 
after  a  nine  days'  siege  by  the  Parliamentarians. 
In  the  eristic  is  preset  ved  the  cabin  furniture  of 
Brake  the  navigator.  Pr.  Jenner,  the  discoverer  of 
vaccination,  was  a  native  of  B.,  and  is  buried  in  the 
parish  church  of  St.  Mary  here. 

BERKELEY  SOt'ND,  the  most  frequented 
iulet  of  the  East  Falkland  Island,  near  its  north-cast 
extremity.  It  is  in  hit.  51"  3o  S.,  and  long.  57^  .>(»' 
W.  Though  it  is  dillicult  to  enter,  yet  it  contains 
several  excellent  harbours.  Its  shores  yield  ample 
supplies  of  water,  cattle,  und  vegetables. 

BERKELEY,  Gronr.E,  Bishop  of  Clnyne,  and 
a  di*:iiiguished  philosopher,  was  the  eldest  son  of 
William  B.,  a  cadet  of  the  family  of  the  Earl  of 
Berkeley.  He  was  born  on  the  1 2th  March,  1AH4, 
at  Kili  tin,  near  Thoma«(own,  county  of  Kilkenny, 
Ireland.  As  a  boy,  he  studied  at  the  school  of 
Kilcrin,  ut  which  Swift  also  received  his  early 
education  ;  and  in  his  fifteenth  year  he  followed  his 
great  countryman  to  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  where, 
in  K07,  he  obtained  a  fellowship.  At  Trinity,  he 
enjoyed  the  society  of  Swift,  who  patronised  him, 
us  be  diil  almost  everybody,  and  who  subsequently 
had  n  great  deal  to  do  in  shaping  his  fortunes. 

B.'s  career  as  an  author  began  in  1707  (the 
year  in  which  he  ohtained  his  fellowship)  by  the 
publication  of  a  work  written  three  years  before, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  entitled  Arithmttiea  ahxiiut 
Alyehnl  ant  Euclid*  Item  mint  rat  a.  This  was  fol- 
lowed, in  17H0,  by  the  celebrated  essay.  Toward*  a 
X<ir  Theory  of  Vision,  in  which  he  demonstrated 
the  dependence  of  the  perceptions  of  distance,  mag- 
nitude, and  situation  on  the  sense  of  touch.  This 
essay  led  to  considerable  controversy  at  the  time, 
though  its  conclusions  may  now  be  considered  as 
not  admitting  of  doubt.  In  17 B.  produced  a 
pamphlet  in  vindication  of  it — viz.,  Tiic  Theory  of 
Vision  or  Visual  Lttwiinnji;  thorciny  the  Inivtrsal 
Pr-*.»re  an-/  Proriti  nre'  of  the  lirity  Vindicated 
and  h'xf>fainid.  By  this  time  he  had'  propounded 
his  system  of  absolute  idealism.  His  Treating 
roiii'rrniny  the  J'rinci/deg  of  Human  h'noir/edyr 
appeared  so  early  as  1710.  Its  object  was  to 
undermine  the  materialism  of  the  age,  by  denying, 
on  received  principles  of  philosophy,  the  reality  of 
an  external  world.  If  there  is  no  external  world,  1 
he  atgued,  the  phenomena  of  sense  can  be  explained 
only  by  suppo-ing  a  Deity  continually  necessitating 
perception.  B.  has  since  been  laughed  at  by  many 
who  could  not  see  how  the  premises  laid  "in  the 
philosophy  of  the  day  led  to  his  system;  by  man v 
he  will  always  be  laughed  at  as  an  idle  dreamer;  1 
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but,  in  point  of  fact,  his  system  is  a  monument  iu 
once  of  marvellous  subtlety  of  mind  und  of  the  most 
pious  devotion  of  the  intellectual  powers  to  the 
j  cause  of  religion.  The  object  was,  as  the  full  title 
of  tho  book  itself  sets  forth,  to  inquire  into  and 
remove  the  causes  of  Nceplicism,  atheism,  and 
irrcligion.  It  is  only  an  illustration  of  the  truth  of 
the  old  saying,  that  extremes  meet,  if,  in  following 
out  this  pious  purpose,  he  prepared  the  way  for  a 
subtler  form  of  scepticism  (in  Hume's  philosophy) 
than  the  world  had  previously  known.  The  reader 
will  find  valuable  assistance  to  the  npprehension 
of  B.'s  system  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Discus- 
sions, and  in  his  dissertations  and  notes  to  Reid's 
Philoxophy  of  the  Unman  Mind.  It  must  suffice  to 
mention  here,  that  B.  was  the  first  philosopher  who 
proposed  a  scheme  of  absolute  idealism. 

In  1713,  B.  went  to  reside  in  Ixmdon,  where,  in 
the  same  year,  he  published  a  defence  of  his  ideal 
system,  Three  Dialoynt*  betteeen  Hi/lax  and  Philo- 
nou*.  Shortly  after  this  he  was  appointed  chaplain 
and  secretary  of  legation  under  Lord  Peterborough, 
whom  ho  accompanied  to  Italy.  In  1721,  he  returned 
to  London;  and  in  1724,  he  became  Dean  of  Derry, 
with  an  income  of  £1  loo,  and  resigned  his  fellowship. 

B.  was  not  a  man  to  settle  in  the  enjoyment 
of  leisure  and  opulence.  The  Dean  of  Derry  set  to 
devising  schemes  of  usefulness,  fixing  at  lust  on 
one  by  which  his  deanery  und  iucomo  were  to  be 
exchanged  for  exile  and  £loo  a  year.  This  was 
the  Bermudas  College  scheme  for  training  pastors 
for  the  colonics,  nnd  missionaries  to  the  American 
Indians.  Swift,  failing  to  induce  him  to  give  the 
project  up,  made  influence  with  ministers  to  sup|>ort 
it,  which  they  promised  to  do.  Full  of  hope,  B. 
prepared  for  his  exile;  he  married  iu  August  1728, 
Anna  Elvert,  daughter  of  Right  lion.  John  Forster, 
Speaker  of  the  Irish  House  of  Commons,  and  soon 
after  sailed  for  Rhode  island.  The  support  pro- 
mised by  government  was  never  given  to  him,  nnd, 
after  six  years,  he  returned  to  England  heartbroken 
with  failure,  and  harassed  by  creditors.  Ho  had 
barely  returned,  however,  when  (I7:t4)  he  received 
the  bishopric  of  Cloy  tie,  as  a  mark  of  favour  from  the 
queen.  He  was  now  once  more  in  the  enjoyment  of 
leisure  for  literature.  Soon  appeared  the  JIhuUe 
Philosopher,  followed  by  vurious  letters  and  pamphlets 
on  the  state  of  the  country,  and  in  174!)  by  .1  word 
to  the  \Vi»e.  In  1744,  he  gave  the  world  his  notions 
of  the  virtues  of  tar-water  in  a  book  entitled  Siri*. 
Tar-water  appeal's  to  have  been  in  his  thoughts  as 
in  his  system — which  must  have  been  saturated 
with  it — from  this  time  till  his  death.  His  last 
work  was  Farther  Thouyhi*  on  Tar-Watt  i\  published 
in  1762.  The  fact  is,  ho  wus  hypochondriacal  for 
many  years  before  his  death.  He  died,  14th 
January  17'  ">,  at  Oxford,  whither  he  had  gone  to 
live  with  his  son,  who  was  studying  at  Christ 
Church.  A  genial  companion,  nu  nlfectionute  and 
steady  friend,  he  was  loved  by  nil  of  his  contempo- 
raries who  enjoved  his  society;  a  graceful  writer, 
a  subtle  philo.-ophcr,  mid  an  active  i  Inirelitu  >n,  his 
whole  life  was  devoted  to  usefulness,  and  ennobled 
by  the  purity  of  liis  aspirations.  The  best  edition 
of  his  work's  is  that  published  in  London,  1781, 
2  vols.  4 to. 

BERKSHIRE,  a  midland  county  of  England, 
bounded  N.  bv  Gloucester,  Oxford,  und  Bucks;  E. 
by  Middles-*  ;  S.  I'.,  by  Surrey  ;  S.  by  Hampshire ; 
and  W.  by  Wiltshire.  Greatest  length,  5o  miles; 
average  breadth,  15.  It  is  the  thirty-second  of  the 
forty  Ei.glish  counties  iu  size;  area,  752  square 
miles,  nearly  one-half  of  which  is  under  tillage,  one- 
fourth  in  pasture,  and  one-sixteenth  iu  wood.  B., 
which  is  one  of  the  most  be..  itiful  of  the  English 
counties,  lies  in  the  valley  of  the  Thames,  and  has 
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an  undulating  surface,  ruing  in  Mime  parts  into  bills. 
Older  tertiary  strata,  consisting  of  the  l<ondou  clay, 
occupy  the  east  part  of  the  country ;  cretaceous 
utrata.  the  middle ;  and  oolitic,  the  west.  A  range 
of  chalk-hills,  or  downs,  connected  with  the  Chilterns 
on  the  east,  and  tho  Marlborough  Downs  on  the  west, 
crosses  the  country  into  Wiltshire,  from  Reading  to 
Wallingford,  attaining  at  White  Horse  Hill  (so  [ 
called  from  the  gigantic  figure  of  a  horse  defined  in  ! 
the  chalk — a  relic  of  ancient  time*)  a  height  of  MV3  1 
feet.  Between  this  range — the  wot  pirt  of  which 
is  occupied  l»y  sheep-walks — und  a  smaller  oolitic 
one  skirting  the  valley  of  tho  Thames,  is  tlie  Yale 
of  the  White  Horse,  the  richest  part  of  the  county, 
and  drained  by  the  Ock.  To  the  south  of  the 
Down.*  is  the  fertile  Vale  of  Rennet,  drained  by  tlio 
river  of  that  name,  and  it*  feeder,  the  Lambourn. 
To  the  cast  is  the  forest  district,  comprising  Windsor 
Forest,  part  of  Bagshot  Heath,  4c.  Tlie  forest 
chiefly  consists  of  haxel,  oak,  beech,  ash,  and  alder. 
The  Thames  skirts  the  whole  north  border  of  the 
county,  winding  through  a  course  of  lint  miles,  but 
in  a  direct  line,  only  6*2,  and  navigable  nearly  the 
whole  way.  It  is  the  chief  river  of  B.,  the  other 
riven  of  the  county  being  its  tributaries;  of  which 
the  chief  are  tho  Rennet,  Leddon,  arid  Ock.  The 
Renuet  is  navig:ihle  for  :>n  mile*.  Tlie  climate  of  B. 
is  very  healthy,  being  mild  in  the  valleys,  aid 
bracing  on  the  high  lauds.  The  soil  varies  greatly  : 
in  the  valleys,  it  is  generally  a  fertiU-lnam,  with  nj 
subsoil  of  chalk,  gravel,  or  clay.  The  country 
tietween  the  valleys  of  Rennet  and  White  Horse 
consists  chiefly  of  sheep-walks ;  atnl  along  the  Thame*, 
und  to  the  west  of  the  Ridge  Way,  or  Downs,  it  is 
chiefly  dairy  and  pasture  land.  I'nder  the  meadows, 
on  the  Rennet,  near  Newbury,  is  a  layer  of  peat, 
which  is  extensively  burnt,  ami  the  ashes  applied  as  a 
top-dressing  to  the  pastures.  The  chief  crops  are  oats 
and  wheat.  'Double  Gloucester'  and  '  pine-apple  ' 
cheese  are  exported  in  large  quantities  to  l<ntido-i. 
There  is  a  superabundance  of  horses.  Swine  are 
extensively  reared,  especially  near  Fnringdon,  the 
bieed  being  one  of  the  best  in  England.  Property  is 
very  much  divided,  and  the  number  of  gentlemen's 
seats  and  villa*  is  very  great.  The  farms  me  gene- 
rally of  moderate  size.  The  county  h  traversed  by 
the  Great  Western  Railway  and  its  branch-lines,  and 
by  two  canals.  B.  is  divided  into  20  hundred*, 
151  parishes,  and  12  poor-law  unions.  It  returns 
1*  members  to  parliament,  3  for  the  county,  2  each 
for  Reading  (the  county  town)  and  Windsor,  and  1 
each  for  Wallingford  and  Abingdon.  Besides  these 
towns,  there  are  the  municipal  boroughs  of  Newbury 
(the  scene  of  two  severe  conflicts  in  the  civil  war) 
and  Maidenhead,  and  the  market  towns  of  Faringdim, 
Huugerford,  Wantage,  Workingham,  East  llslev,  and 
Ijimbouni.  Pop.  l'f,;2W.  Education  is  well  pro- 
vided lor:  schools,  .rii»7  ;  scholars,  2"2,''.19.  Places  of 
worship,  415  (Church  of  England,  20rt  ;  Wr«levan 
Methodists,  12a).  The  comity  has  no  manufactures 
of  any  importance.  The  British  and  Human  remains 
are  numerous,  including  Roman  roads,  and  manv 
camps  and  barrows.  Of  the  old  castles,  the  principal 
relic  is  Windsor  (.-.  v.);  of  monastic  establishments, 
the  abbeys  of  Abingdon  and  Reading.  The  churchc* 
are  small,  anil  from  the  scarcity  of  building-stone, 
are  often  constructed  of  chalk  and  flint.  There  are 
many  Norman  churches,  erected  in  the  12th  and  lath 
centuries.  » 

BERLE  NGAS,  a  group  of  rooky  islands  In  the 
Atlantic,  off  the  west  coast  of  the  Portuguese 
province  of  Estrrmadura,  10  miles  north-west  of 
Penkhe.  The  principal  one.  Berlenga,  is  fortified, 
art !  has  l»ecn  u«cd  as  a  state-prison. 

BERMCHLNGEN,   Goktz    or   Gottfried  vo>, 


'of  the  Iron  Hand."  a  German  knight  of  the  ICth 
c,  niay,  with  I"  I  rich  von  Hutten,  be  considered  as 
the  last  worthy  representative  of  the  chivalry  of 
the  middle  ages,  then  expiring.  He  was  born  at 
Jaxthuuscn,  in  Wuitemberg,  in  the  ancestral  castle 
of  his  family,  which  may  be  traced  back  into  the 
loth  c.  His  education  was  conducted  by  his  uncle 
Rutin,  with  whom  he  attended  the  diet  of  Worms 
in  1  t '.'>'>.  He  gratified  his  passion  for  war  at  first 
by  taking  part  in  several  of  the  quarrel*  between 
(irrmati  princes,  and  at  tlie  siege  of  Landshul  lost 
liia  right  hand,  which  was  replaced  by  one  of  iron, 
tct  shewn  at  Jaxthausen.  When  the  general  peace 
of  tlie  country  had  been  established  under  Maxi- 
milian I.,  Govt  it  retired  to  his  castle.  But  a  rest- 
less spirit,  and  the  general  turbulence  of  the  time, 
involved  him  in  continual  feuds  with  the  neighbour- 
ing barons  and  free  cities,  in  which  he  displayed  a 
mixture  of  lawless  daring  and  chivalrous  magna- 
nimity. Having  joined  Duke  I'lrich  of  Wi'utembcrg 
ugaihst  the  Swabiaii  league,  on  the  duke's  expulsion, 
he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  had  to  pay  a  random  of 
'2oi.M»  florins.  In  tin-  Feasants'  War  ol  I.V2.*>,  he  took 
part  with  the  insurgents,  and  was  chosen  leader  of 
a  part  of  their  foices.  In  his  narrative,  he  ascribes 
this  step  to  compulsion  ;  more  likely  it  was  his  own 
restless  and  turbulent  spirit,  and  a  desire  for  revenge 
on  his  old  enemies  of  the  Swabiaii  league.  On  the 
unfortunate  issue  of  the  war,  he  at  first  made  his 
escape,  but  was  afterwards  fallen  U|>on  unawares 
bv  a  baml  of  leaguers,  who  extorted  an  oath  that 
he  would  appear  before  the  league  when  summoned. 
Accordingly,  he  had  to  appear  at  Augsburg,  when? 
be  was  kept  in  arrest  for  several  years,  and  at  last 
sentenced  to  perpetual  imprisonment  in  his  own 
castle,  and,  in  case  of  his  breaking  this  condition,  to 
a  line  of  20,imiu  florins.  He  passed  eleven  years  in 
this  stale,  and  was  only  pardoned  on  the  dissolution 
of  the  league.  Ue  died  July  '215,  kr>i>2,  after  having 
-till  taken  part  in  campaigns  in  Hungary  and  in 
France.  He  wrote  an  account  of  his  ow  n  life,  pult- 
lishcd  by  Pi-torius  (  N'iirn.  1731;  Bresl.  1*1.1).  which 
furnishes  an  excellent  picture  of  the  social  life  anil 
manners  of  the  period,  und  on  w  hicli  Goethe  grounded 
l.i«  drama  of  G,»  U  r»n  li.,  translated  bv  Sir  Walter 
Scott. 

BERLI  N,  the  capital  of  Prussia,  and  one  of  the 
largest  cities  ill  Eurojie,  is  situated  on  the  Spree  in 
Lit.  .VJ  Hit'  N.,  long  11'  "21'  E.  It  shews  throughout 
evidence  of  a  comparatively  modern  origin.  Although 
it  is  ascertained  that  so  far  buck  as  the  11th  c,  the 
central  spot  of  the  present  city  was  inhabited,  B. 
was  long  little  more  than  a  fishing-village,  scattered 
on  some  small  islands  in  the  Spree,  and  upon  its 
right  bank.  The  derivation  of  the  name  is  disputed; 
but  it  is  most  probably  deduced  from  a  Slavonic 
word,  Berle,  indicative  of  its  site  in  the  middle  of  an 
extensive  sandy  plain.  The  growth  of  the  city  is  by 
no  means  to  be  attributed  to  the  natural  advantages 
of  its  situation,  for,  in  winter,  it  is  cold  and  exposed; 
and  in  summer,  notwithstanding  that  the  surround- 
ing country  is  now  cultivated,  the  reflected  heat  is 
oppressive,  and  the  clouds  of  dust  which  rise  render 
the  residence  unpleasant  enough,  without  taking  into 
account  sundry  inconveniences  which  testify  that, 
on  a  perfect  level,  proper  sanitary  arrangements 
cannot  be  ellicienilv  made.  It  was  not  till  the  great 
elector,  Frederick  William,  had  united  the  separate 
duchies  of  which  Prussia  is  now  formed,  that  B. 
became  of  consequence  as  the  most  central  town,  and 
the  capital  of  a  large  state.  His  successor,  the  : 
king  of  Prussia,  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 
decessor  in  enlarging  and  beautifying  the  capital ;  and 
at  the  close  of  his  reign,  iu  the  end  of  the  17  th  C, 
the  population  numbered  about  fiii.oiio.  In  the 
next  century,  it  received  accessions  of  French  and 
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Bohemian  colonists,  driven  into  exile  by  religious  ' 
persecution.  Every  inducement  was  then  la  id  out 
to  bring  foreigners  to  settle  in  tlic  rising  city.  Pinler 
Frederick  the  Great,  H.  continued  to  prosper.  At  his 
death,  the  inhabitants  numbered  U.">,ono.  The  rate 
of  progress  has  been  enormously  accelerated  in  the 
]«U'M'!i'.  century.  The  population,  inclusive  ol  n  gar- 
rison of  22,6:26  men,  amounted,  in  1867,  to  702,437. 
The  greater  number  of  tlic^c  are  Pi otcstalits,  there  I 
being  only  some  15,000  Roman  Catholics,  and  about 
the  name  number  of  Jews. 

The  city  is  chiefly  composed  of  long  straight 
streets,  succeeding  each  other  with  monotonous  regu- 
larity. It  occupies  a  large  space  in  proportion  to  its 
population,  its  area  being  nearly  7oiu>  acres.  The 
houses  and  public  buildings  are  heilt  of  brick,  plas- 
tered or  stuccoed  outside,  and  they  soon  acquire  a 
faded  appearance.  The  '  I'nter  di  n  Linden,'  which 
is  the  principal  street  and  fashionable  promenade,  is 
in  design  one  of  the  handsomest  streets  in  Europe. 
Long  rows  of  lime-trees — which  bear  murks,  however, 
of  a  not  over-fertile  soil — extend  down  the  broad 
street  which  enters  from  the  public  park  by  the 
stately  Brandenburg  gate,  built  after  the  model  of  the 
Propylivum  at  Athens,  and  leads — flanked  on  either 
side  by  many  of  the  principal  public  buildings, 
including  the  palaces  of  the  Prince  of  Prussia  and 
the  Prince  Frederick-William,  the  P Diversity,  the 
Arsenal,  the  Opera-house,  the  Academy  of  Arts,  and 
the  Russian  and  English  embassies — to  the  P.d.iee  j 
Bridge,  with  its  white  marble  statues.  This  bridge 
crosses  a  branch  of  the  Spree  to  a  garden  hounded 
on  three  sides  by  the  Royal  Palace,  the  Cathedral, 
and  the  Old  Museum.  The  present  Royal  Palace, 
within  which  are  incorporated  the  remains  of  j 
older  buildings,  was  begun  by  Schlutcr  in  l(VMi,  1 
and,  completed  in  1*7 1 «.  It  is  imposing  only  from  \ 
its  mass.  Within,  it  contains  some  fine  rooms,  and  1 
some  valuable  paintings;  but  since  ]S|1,  has  been 
almost  deserted  bv  royalty.  The  Old  Museum,  ' 
which  wm  designed  by  the  great  Pru«-ian  architect,  ' 
Sehinkel,  has  in  front  a  beautiful  colonnade,  adorned 
by  the  frescoes  of  the  painter  Cornelius.  This 
museum  serves  to  contain  the  picture-gallery,  which 
is  very  rich  in  painting*  by  the  early  Italian  and 
German  masters,  collected  under  the  iitt-eritie 
Waapen  ;  anil  also  the  collections  of  ancient  sculp- 
ture and  other  antiquities  placed  under  the  superin- 
tendence of  the  distinguished  archaeologist  Gerhard. 
Behind  the  Old  Museum  stand*  the  new,  not  exter- 
nally attractive,  but  internally  fitted  up  with  great 
magnificence.  The  staircase  is  decorated  with  fres- 
coes by  Kaulbach.  The  chief  part  of  the  cotirents 
is  formed  of  the  Egyptian  antiquities  brought  homo 
by  the  expedition  under  Lepsius,  the  ethnological 
collection,  and  the  fine  collection  of  engravings. 
The  cathedral  is  a  building  of  no  beauty.  A  new 
cathedral,  upon  an  immense  scale,  was  projected  ; 
but  after  making  a  little  progress,  was  .stopped  for 
want  of  funds;  and  its  unfinished  fragments  dis- 
figure the  otherwise  remarkable  island  U]H)ii  which 
the  buildings  just  mentioned  are  situated.  In  the 
immediate  neighbourhood  is  the  Arsenal,  considered 
by  the  Prussians  to  be  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
renaissance  architecture.  Of  (Jothic  architecture, 
B.  possesses  few  examples.  It  has  no  ancient 
churches,  or  other  buildings,  of  any  value  in  an 
architectural  point  of  view— or  even  in  a  historical  ; 
and  though  one  or  two  churches  have  recently  been 
erected  in  modern  Gothic,  their  efl'ect  is  not  very 
successful.  Throughout  the  city,  a  large  number  of 
statues  of  military  heroes  are  distributed,  the  most 
remarkable  among  them  being  the  equestrian  statue  J 
by  Ranch,  erected  in  1851  to  the  memory  of  Frederick  | 
the  Great. 

Bincc  1810,  B.  ha*  been  the  seat  of  a  university, 1 
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which  has  been  the  means  of  bringing  within  it  a 
literary  and  scientific  eire'e  of  unexampled  bril- 
liancy. The  philosopher*  Ficlite,  Hegel,  and  Sehel- 
ling;  the  theologians  Neamh  r  und  Sehlcicrinacher; 
the  jurist  Savigny;  Humboldt  and  the  geographer 
Ritter;  and  the  physiologist  Muller — all  made  it 
their  residence.  At  present,  the  university  cannot 
boiist  such  great  names  ;  but  Raumer  and  Ra'nke,  the 
historians,  still  adorn  it;  and  Encke  in  astronomy; 
Mitscherlich  and  Rose  in  chemistry  ;  Dove  in  physics; 
Ehrenberg  in  natural  history;  Hengstenberg  In 
theology;  Cnsper  in  medical  jurisprudence;  Stab!, 
(Incisi,  and  Keller  in  law — arc  men  of  high  reputa- 
tion. The  number  of  students  exceeds  20110.  The 
largest  faculty  is  that  of  law,  which  number*  60') 
students.  Iti  connection  with  the  university  are 
various  museums  of  natural  history,  botany,  4c. ; 
ami  the  magnificent  Royal  Library,  containing 
Miimmmi  volumes,  and  nearly  Si'hmi  MSS.  As  inter- 
mediate schools,  then1  are  provided  six  gymnasia, 
or  high  schools ;  and  in  special  branches,  there 
are  provided  schools  of  technology,  architecture, 
artillery,  military  engineering,  and  veterinary  sur- 
gery. Learned  societies  of  all  kinds  exist,  as  well 
ns  academies  for  the  cultivation  of  the  tine  arts. 
The  laws  for  the  censorship  of  the  prc-s  prevent 
newspnpers  from  being  numerous;  but  there  are 
several  magazines,  and  a  large  number  of  literary 
and  scientific  books  are  published  annually. 

The  trade  and  commerce  of  B.  are  extensive.  The 
city  has  long  been  famous  for  beautilul  castings  in 
iron,  and  the  porcelain  manufactured  has  a  good 
reputation.  Manufactures  of  cotton  am]  linen  exist; 
and  paper,  carpets,  surgical,  optical,  mathematical, 
and  musical  instruments  are  made  in  some  quantity. 

These  different  manufactures,  all  hough  many  of 
them  were  much  injured  during  the  convulsions  of 
1  Kit*,  have  recently  received  a  considerable  impulse 
from  the  railways,  which  have  placed  the  city  in 
communication  with  all  parts  of  Central  Europe. 
The  charitable  institutions  are  numerous ;  the  most 
important  being  the  two  magnificent  ho-pi'als  of 
the  Charite  and  the  Bethunieii.  Since  lsns,  the 
city  has  possessed  a  municipal  constitution;  but  the 
powers  of  the  magistrates  are  very  limited. 

BERLIOZ,  Hi  mm,  a  fertile  musical  composer, 
was  born  December  11,  Hmt,  at  La-<V.te-St. -Andre, 
in  the  department  of  Wrc,  France,  where  his  father 
was  a  physician.  Against  his  father's  wishes,  who 
intended  him  to  follow  the  medical  profession, 
he  devoted  himself  to  music,  and  proceeding  to 
Paris,  studied  at  the  Conservatoire  de  Mu.-ique 
under  Lesuer  and  Reieha.  In  JS4_'8  the  second 
prize  at  the  Conservatoire  was  awarded  to  him; 
anil  in  lsi'.o,  his  cantata  of  Stir<l'in<ij>a!>i*  won 
the  first.  He  now  went  to  Italy,  where  he  resided 
about  two  years;  and  on  his  return,  published 
several  compositions,  the  merits  oT  which  were 
much  canvassed.  His  works  are  too  numerous 
for  specification ;  but  among  the  most  successful 
are  the  symphonies  of  //<rr«'f/,  Itmnro  et  Juliette, 
and  the  Svmphnttir  y<ii»\>re  ft  't'r\omyhnlr,  the 
requiem  for  the  funeral  of  General  Paniremont, 
1*37;  the  overture  to  Carnnval  Itomain,  and  the 
//yninc  d  la  AVfin'-c,  |nTf'orined  August  1,  Is}},  by 
an  orchestra  of  almost  a  thousand  musicians.  B. 
has  since  conducted  many  concerts  in  Russia, 
Germany,  and  England.  In  lN:it»,  he  was  made 
a  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour;  and  in  lS.'fi, 
was  elected  a  member  of  the  Institute  at  Faris. 
He  is  also  librarian  to  the  Conservatoire.  The 
peculiarity  of  the  compositions  of  B.  consist*  in 
their  endeavour  to  make  instrumental  music  the 
exponent  of  particular  feelings  as  well  as  peneral 
emotions.  Some  critics  arc  of  opinion  that  this 
notion  has  led  the  composer  into  extravag*uce  and 
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incoherence;    while  others  speak  in  high  terms  of  j 
the  freshness  anil  individuality  which  characterise 
his  style,  and  look   upon  him  as  the  chief  of  the  ' 
romantic  school  of  music. 

BERM,  in  Fortification,  is  a  ledge  or  pathwnv, 
from  3  to  8  feet  in  width,  nt  the  bottom  of  the 
outside  of  a  rampart,  where  it  joins  the  scarp  or 
inner  wide  of  the  ditch.  It  is  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  natural  surface  of  the  ground  ;  and  serves  in 
part  as  a  passngc-way  for  the  troops  of  the  garrison,  ; 
and  in  part  an  a  mean*  of  preventing  the  ditch 
from  being  filled  wilh  earth  and  rubbish,  wheu  the 
rampart  is  battered  by  the  besiegers. 

BEI.MO'NDSEY,  a  south-east  suburb  of  London, 
on  tlie  south  bunk  of  the  Thames,  and  traversed 
by  1he  Greenwich  Railway.  It  has  extensive  lan- 
yards and  wharfs.    Pop.  of  j>ari«h,  48,128. 

BERMUDAS,  or  SO'MMERSS  ISLES,  were  so 
named  respectively  from  Rcrtnudez,  a  Spaniard,  w  ho 
first  sighted  them  in  1527.  and  from  Sir  George 
Summers,  an  Englishman,  whose*  shipwreck  here  in 
lt'n'.l  was.  the  immediate  occasion  of  their  being 
colonised  from  Virginia — itself  only  4  years  old — 
in  1011.  This  low  and  lonely  archipelago  is  a 
mere  group  of  specks,  for,  though  it  numbers 
jierbipa  .'«'(»  islets,  vet  it  measures  only  about  . 
U.iJ'io  acres  in  all ;  the  whole  occupying  a  apace  of 
about  2o  miles  in  length  by  little  more  thuti  0  in 
breadth.  Tiic  value  of  this  niituml  fortress,  which 
ci'u  hardlv  be  overrated,  aris<s  from  its  Munition. 
In  lat.  32'  2<V  N.,  and  long.  01  6o'  W..  the  B. 
occupy,  commercially  and  politically,  a  singularly 
cinnui.inding  position.  At  a  distance  of  O'hi  miles 
fritn  (  ape  Hatteras,  in  North  Cuiolimi,  they  are 
al.out  equally  remote  from  the  north  of  Maine  and 
from  the  south  of  Floiida;  again,  between  the  two 
grand  divisions  of  British  America,  they  form  an 
almost  indispensable-  bond  of  union ;  and  lastly, 
they  Hank,  on  either  side,  the  two  living  highways 
which  respectively  lead  from  the  North  Atlantic  to 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  and  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to 
the  North  Atlantic.  The  four  principal  islands  ar< — 
St  George's,  3J  miles  in  length;  Bermuda,  15;  Somer- 
set, 3;  and  Ireland,  the  breadth  ranging  between 
2  miles  and  1  furlong.  The  minor  islands  of  St. 
David,  Cooper,  Smith,  Long-Bird,  Nonsuch,  ic, 
form  numerous  picturesque  creeks  and  hays  of  great 
size  and  depth,  such  as  the  Great  Souud,  Castle 


Harbour,  llariingtou  Sound,  und  others.  Most  of 
the  other  inemlfcis  of  the  group  nie  individually 
insignificant,  many  of  them  indeed  without  name  or 
inhabitant.  St.  George's  Isle,  the  military  nation  of 
the  colony,  commands  the  entrance  of  the  only 
passage  for  large  vessels — the  narrow  end  intricate, 
channel,  which  leads  to  its  landlocked  haven,  being 
defended  by  strong  batteries.  Ft  out  the  struuge 
shapes  of  most  of  the  islands,  and  the  number  of 
spacious  lagoons,  the  communications  are  almost  as 
necessarily  by  water  as  those  of  Venice  ;  while  the  , 
cedat -boats  glide  under  the  bluest  sky,  through  un 
element  so  clear  as  to  reveal,  run  toils  lowest 
depths,  ti  c  many  varieties  of  excellent  fi-h  sporting 
among  the  coral  rocks,  and  the  exquisitely  varie- 
gated shell*.  On  the  structure  and  formation  of 
the  archi|H-lago,  it  is  necessary  merely  to  add,  that 
it  is  the  ntost  northerly  point  on  the  globe  where 
the  living  zoophyte  still  piles  up  its  submarine  archi- 
tecture. The  climate  may  be  said  to  complete  the 
paradise,  lesemhliug  that  of  Persia,  with  the  pecu- 
liar addition  of  a  constant  sea-breeze.  Between 
December  and  March,  the  thermometer  ranges  from 
Git'  to  00'  ;  in  June,  from  S3"  to  SO  ;  und  lictwocii 
April  and  September,  from  7:.  to  7.>'.  As  the  dew- 
ptvnt  ranges  high,  the  air  is  moist  at  all  season*. 
Willi  respect  to  productions,  the  entire  soil  presents 


under  tillage  of  every  description  only  1227  acres; 
in  crass  for  cattle-fodder,  33 ;  and  in  wood  or  pasture, 
10,331'.  Of  the  cultivated  grounds,  the  main  crops 
ore  potatoes,  onions,  and  other  pardon-vegetables, 
arrow -roof,  maize,  Ac.  Besides  being  useful  as  a 
station  for  those  British  vessels  of  wnr  which  are 
charged  with  the  care  of  the  West  Indies  on  the 
one  side,  ami  the  northern  provinces  on  the  other, 
P.  forms  un  important  depot  for  convicts,  who  are 
lodged  in  a  huge  prison,  ami  employed  in  various 
hinds  of  labour.  Between  B.  and  Halifax,  Nova 
Scotia,  there  is  a  regular  steamer  carrying  the  nniils. 
In  1801,  the  population  was  uUuit  "  1 1,000;  4700 
white,  and  0300  coloured.  In  loth  races,  the  pre- 
ponderance of  females  was  somewhat  remarkable, 
being  733  iu  the  former,  and  759  in  the  latter. 
The  nl  ove  census  confined  itself  to  residents, 
excluding  the  servant",  whether  civil  or  military, 
of  the  government,  and  the  convicts  brought  from 
England;  and.  as  those  two  classes  amounted  to 
1.13.",  the  gr  ind  total  would  reach  12,000 — as  nearly 
as  pii*i«ih!e  a  mouth  to  an  acre.  In  the  B.,  emanci- 
pation has  been  decidedly  beneficial,  though  here,  as 
in  Antigua,  it  was  carried  at  once  into  full  effect 
without  the  intermediate  stage  of  apprenticeship. 
The  group  is  under  the  authority  of  a  governor,  a 
council  of  P  members,  and  an  assembly  of  30. 
There  are  12  free,  and  P  private  schools.  With 
regard  to  religion,  more  than  three-fourths  of  the 
population  belong  to  the  Church  of  England,  which 
has  I  clergymen.  The  Presbyterians,  Wesleyans, 
and  Roman  Catholics,  have  one  minister  each. 

BERN,  or  BERNE,  the  most  populous,  and 
next  to  that  of  the  Orisons,  the  most  extensive 
canton  of  Switzerland;  its  area  being  nearly  20o0 
square  miles.  It  lies  between  lat.  4o  20  and  47° 
:;u'  N.,  and  long.  0  .Mi1  and  Sc  27'  E.  It  has 
France  on  the  north;  on  the  other  three  sides,  it 
is  sin touiidcd  by  its  sister-cantons.  B.  is  one 
of  the  three  governing  cantons  of  the  Swiss  Con- 
federation (since  I  Mil,  it  has  been  the  permanent 
seat  of  the  Swi*s  government),  and  had,  in  18C0,  a 
population  of  468.510—  about  one-fifth  of  the  total 
inhabitants  of  Switzerland.  Of  these  &4,imio  were 
Roman  Catholics,  the  rest  Protestants.  The  fertile 
valleys  of  the  Aar  and  the  Emuien  divide  the 
mountainous  Alpine  region  in  the  south  from  tlm 
Jura  mountains  in  the  north.  The  valleys  of 
Simtneuthal,  I.autei bruiiiieu,  Grindclw  aid,  and  Ilasli, 
iu  the  south,  called  the  JltrutM  OberlnnJ,  are 
celebrated  for  their  beauty.  The  lakes  of  Thun, 
Iliicnz,  Neuchatcl,  and  Bieune  are  iu  B.,  which  is 
watt  n  d  by  the  Aar  and  its  several  tributaries.  The 
climate,  fiom  the  gicat  nillcicuce  in  the  elevations 
of  the  territorv,  is  necessarily  very  variable,  and 
subj-.'ct  to  sudden  changes,  and  frequent  rains  and 
fog-,  but  it  i*  genemlly  healthy.  The  districts 
of  the  Aar  and  the  Emiucii  arc  the  most  fruitful, 
proih.eiiig  co:n  and  fruits  of  various  kinds,  and 
alloiding  excellent  pasturage  for  cattle,  which, 
with  dairy  produce,  form  the  chief  agricultural 
wealth  of  Bern.  Coi  n  and  potato,  s  aie  not  raised 
in  sufficient  quantities  for  home  consumption. 
The  vine  grows  in  -cine  districts,  and  hemp  and 
flax  in  small  quantities  are  rained.  The  horses 
of  tin-  Eiutuenthiil  are  much  prized.  The  lakes 
abound  with  salmon  and  trout.  Iron,  kvd,  and 
cop|»cr  are  found  in  the  canton,  which  has  also 
quarries  of  gypsum,  inaib'e,  freestone,  and  granite. 
Its  n.anuiactuic-,  which  are  not  extensive,  consist 
chiefly  of  linen,  coarse  woollens,  leather,  iron  and 
eop|«T  wares,  articles  of  wood,  and  watches.  Tim 
canton  is  Iravcr.cd  by  good  ro.nl.-,  and  its  lakes  and 
the  river  Aar  are  well  supplied  with  steam-packets. 
The  educational  condition  of  the  canton  is  good. 
B.  entered  tiic  Swiss  Confederation,  in  which  it  now 
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holds  the  second  rank,  in  1:152.  In  the  1.1th  and 
loth  centuries,  it  added  to  its  possessions  Aargau 
and  Vaud,  which  it  lost  during  the  wars  of  the  first  ( 
Napolcsn  ;  but  it  received  in  return  Bienne  and  its  t 
territory,  and  the  greatest  part  of  the  bishopric  of 
Basel.  If.  furnishes  a  contingent  of  5S21  Incu  to 
the  federal  army. 

BERN".  capital  of  the  above  canton,  is  situated  in 
lat.  4tV:  .17'  N.,  anri  Ion?.  7V  Uti '  E.,  on  a  lolly  sandstone 
promontory,  more  than  1700  few  ahove  the  sea, 
formed  by  t ho  winding  Aar,  which  surrounds  it  on 
tliree  side",  and  is  crossed  l»y  two  stone  hiidires, 
one  of  which  is  a  magnificent  structure,  upwards  of 
•hiO  feet  long,  with  a  central  arch  15o  feet  wide 
und  93  feet  high.  The  fourth  side  was  defended 
by  fortification*,  but  these-  have  been  converted 
into  public  walks.  B.  has  an  imposing  appear- 
ance from  a  distance,  and  a  nearer  view  discloses 
one  of  the  best  and  most  regularly  built  towns 
in  Europe,  as  it  is  the  finest  in  Switzerland.  The 
houses  are  massive  structures  of  freestone,  resting 
upon  arcades,  which  arc  lined  with  shops,  und 
furnish  covered  walks  on  both  sides  of  the  street. 
Bills  of  water  flow  through  the  streets,  which  are 
also  adorned  with  numerous  fountains.  There 
are  many  fine  public  promenades  in  the  environs, 
and  the' view  of  the  Alpine  |>eaks  from  the  city 
is  magnificent.  The  princi|>al  public  buddings  are 
a  Gothic  cathedral,  founded  in  1421,  with  some 
interesting  tablets  and  relies;  a  new  and  magnificent 
structure,  designed  to  accommodate  the  Swiss  diet 
and  administration ;  the  mint,  the  hospital,  and 
the  university.  B.  has  an  interesting  museum, 
and  a  valuable  public  library  of  40,0' M>  volumes. 
The  manufacturing  industry  of  B.  is  not  great — 
gunpowder,  firearms,  leather,  straw-hats,  and  paper, 
are  the  chief  articles.  It  has  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  surrounding  districts.  Pop. 
29,016.  B.  was  founded  by  Duke  Berthold  V., 
in  1191,  who  gave  it  the  name  B.,  because  he 
had  killed  a  bear  on  the  spot.  A  charter  from 
Frederick  II.,  in  1 21 S,  made  it  a  free  imperial 
city,  and  it  gradually  extended  its  possessions 
until  It  became  an  independent  stale  ;  and  between 
12S8  and  1339,  successfully  resisted  the  attacks 
of  Rudolf  of  Hnpsburg,  Albert  his  son,  and  Louis 
of  Bavaria.  When  the  French  entered  B.  in  1798, 
they  found  8o,o00,000  of  francs  in  the  treasury. 
The  corporate  property  of  B.  is  very  large — suffi- 
cient to  defray  all  municipal  expenses,  provide  the 
whole  of  the  citizens  with  fuel  gratis,  and  besides, 
to  leave  a  surplus  for  annual  distribution  among 
them.  B.  is  the  residence  of  foreign  ministers ; 
and  since  1819,  the  permanent  sent  of  the  Swiss 
government  and  diet.  Haller,  the  distinguished 
physiologist,  was  born  nt  Bern.  Owing  to  a  tradi- 
tion which  derives  the  name  of  the  city  from  baren 
(the  German  for  irar*),  »>ears  have  for  several  cen- 
turies been  maintained  in  B.  nt  the  expense  of 
the  community.  The  French,  when  they  captured 
B.  in  179S,  took  possession  of  the  bears,  and  sent 
them  to  the  Jardin  des  Plants,  Paris ;  but  the 
Bernese  have  since  secured  other  specimens  of  their 
favourite  animals,  which  arc  one  of  the  'sights'  of 
the  city. 

BKRN'ADOTTE.    Pee  Crumbs  XIV. 

BERN' ARB,  Saint,  of  Clairvaux.  one  of  the  most 
influential  theologians  of  the  middle  ages,  was  born 
at  Fontaine,  near  Dyon.  in  Burgundy,  1091 ;  became 
a  monk  of  t'iteanx  in  1113;  founded  a  new  branch 
of  that  order  at  Clairvaux.  in  Champagne,  and  hint 
self  became  its  first  abbot  in  111.1;  died  August 
20,  1153:  anil  was  canonised  bv  Alexander  III., 
1174.  His  ascetic  hie,  solitarv  studies,  mid  stirring 
eloquence,  made  him,  during  his  lifetime,  the  oracle 


of  Christendom.  He  was  honoured  with  the  title  of 
the  '  mellifluous  doctor,1  and  his  writings  were  termed 
'a  river  of  paradise.'  He  rejected  the  doctrine  of 
the  immaculate  conception,  which  had  been  intro- 
duced into  the  French  Church,  and  rose  above 
the  cruel  prejudices  of  his  age  in  repressing  the 
monkish  persecutions  of  the  Jews  in  Germany. 
B.  is  perlm'w  most  widely  known  in  connection 
with  the  disastrous  crusade  of  1H(*>.  Charged  by 
the  pope  to  excite  the  religious  zeal  of  the  people 
of  France  ond  Germany,  he  accomplished  his 
mission  with  fatally  memorable  success.  Fields, 
towns,  cities,  and  castles  were  in  many  places 
almost  depopulated,  ami  innumerable  legious,  fired 
by  his  prophetic  eloquence,  hurried  to  the  East, 
nine-tenths  of  whom  never  saw  their  homes  again. 

Regarding  B.  in  his  more  spiritual  aspect,  we 
may  say  that  his  mystic,  but  at  the  same  time 
practical,  Christian,  doctrine  was  a  wholesome  anti- 
dote to  the  dry  and  cold  scholasticism  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  churchmen  of  his  age,  although 
the  intolerance  with  which  he  treated  Abelurd  (see 
Aio.UAHii)  and  Gilbert  de  Porree  must  be  reprobated. 
Luther  says  of  St.  B. :  '  If  there  ever  lived  on  the 
earth  a  God-fearing  and  holy  mo:.k,  it  was  St.  B. 
of  Clairvaux.'  In  the  course  of  his  life,  he  Initialed 
loo  monasteries.  His  writings  are  exceedingly 
numerous.  They  consist  of  epistles,  sermons,  and 
theological  treatises.  Of  the  first,  we  possess  43'J; 
of  the  second,  310;  and  of  the  third,  12.  They  arc 
all  instinct  with  genius,  though  it  is  difficult  lor 
us  now  to  appreciate  their  extraordinary  influence. 
The  best  edition  of  the  works  of  St.  B.  is  that  of 
Mabillon,  printed  at  I'aris  in  l«uo  (2  vols.  M.\ 
reprinted  at  Venice  in  1750  (li  vols,  fol.),  ut  I'aris 
in  1S35 — 1840  (4  vols.  Hto.),  and  again  in  ISO! 
(4  vols.  8vo).  The  monks  of  the  reformed  branch 
of  the  Cistercians,  which  he  instituted,  ure  oi'leu 
called,  alter  him,  Beruardines.  He  gave  name  also, 
in  France,  to  the  nuns  of  the  Cistercian  order,  of 
which  his  sister,  St,  Humbeline,  >■>  said  to  have  been 
the  founder. 

BE  RN'ARD,  Ghe at  Saint,  Mnn*  Jovin,  a  famous 
mountain-pass  in  the  Pennine  Alps,  between  Pied- 
mont and  the  Valais.  The  pass  attains  an  elevation 
of  more  thau  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level ;  and 
almost  on  its  very  crest,  on  the  edge  of  u  small  lake, 
which  is  frozen  over  nine  months  out  of  the  twelve, 
stands  the  ho»pirty  founded  in  4MJ2,  by  Bernard  de 
Mcnthon,  a  Savoyard  nobleman,  for  the  benefit  of 
pilgrims  to  Rome,  and  now  largely  taken  advan- 
tage of  by  travellers  across  the  Alps.  The  hospice, 
said  to  be  the  highest  habitation  in  Europe,  id 
occupied  by  ten  or  twelve  St.  Augustine  monks,  who, 
with  their  noble  dogs  of  Saint  Bernard  breed,  have 
rescued  many  hundred  travellers  from  death  by 
exposure  to  cold,  or  burial  in  the  snow,  which  in 
winter  ranges  from  lo  to  40  feet  in  depth.  The 
humanity  of  the  monks  shortens  their  own  lives 
very  considerably,  the  rigorous  cold — which  has 
l>een  known  to  lie  29',  and  is  frequently  as  low 
as  18"  and  20'  below  zero  F.— and  the  difficulty 
of  respiration,  often  compelling  them  to  leave 
with  ruined  health  before  they  tuivo  completed 
the  period  of  their  vow — fifteen  years.  They  enter 
on  their  humane  mission  at  the  age  of  eighteen. 
The  hospice  is  a  substantial  stone-building,  capable 
of  affording  sleeping-accommodation  to  70  or  80 
travellers,  und  shelter  to  about  3o0.  As  many  as 
.loo  or  (JOO  persons  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
hospitality  of  the  monks  in  one  day,  and  it  is  calcu- 
lated that  Siioo  or  9000  travellers  nre  n initially 
■  indebted  to  their  kindness.  The  resources  of  the 
'  monks  are  mainly  derived  from  voluntary  subscrip- 
j  lions  and  gifts,  but  they  draw  some  trifle  from  inde- 
pcudent  property.    Formerly,  they  had  much  more 
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from  this  latter  source,  l>ut  a  forced  contribution  of 
£48oO  to  the  government  of  the  canton  of  Vabiis 
impaired  their  revenues  very  much.  The  pa**,  which 
was  tr a  versed  in  early  time'*  by  the  Romans,  Charle- 
magne, and  Frederick  Hurharossa,  is  celebrated  lor 
•  the  passage  of  3i»,<mhi  French  troops  under  Napoleon, 
in  Muy  Imh. — Littuk  Saint  B.,  which  forms  part  of 
the  chain  of  the  Graian  Alps,  is  the  most  convenient 
of  the  Alpine  passes,  anil  is  supposed  to  have  been 
the  one  by  nhich  Hannibal  led  his  forces  into  Italy. 
It  also  possesses  a  hoipicc,  which  is  situated  71'J2 
feet  above  the  sea. 

BERNARD  D()fi,  Great  Sm>t,  a  race  or 
variety  of  dog.  deriving  Its  name  from  the  hospice 
of  St.  Bernard,  where  it  has  been  long  kept  by  the 
monk*  lor  the  purpose  of  a—i-t'mg  them  in  the  rescue 
of  perishing  tr.i  velli  r«.  Dogs  of  different  races  are 
employed  in  the  mime  manner  at  other  passes  of 
the  Alp  .  The  Saint  H.  dog  is  remarkable  for 
great  size,  *treugth.  and  sagacity.  The  dogs  not  only 
accompany  the  monks  and  servants  of  the  hospice 
in  the  benevolent  excursions  which  they  regularly 
make  through  the  mo-it  dangerous  parts  of  the  pass, 
but  arc  sent  by  themselves  to  search  for  travellers 
who  may  have  wand-  red,  and  this  their  extremely 
acute  scent  enables  them  ndmir-.ibly  to  tin.  They 
learn  to  know  what  places  are  most  proper  to  be 
Searched,  a;:d  some  of  them  shew  great  alertness 
when  the  weather  assumes  a  threatening  asj»eet,  as 
if  desirous  to  In-  nt  their  work.  They  carry  a  small 
flask  of  nine  or  brandy  attached  to  their  neck,  of  I 
which  the  traveller  may  avail  himself.  When  they  . 
fiVul  a  traveller  hcnumticd  with  cold,  or  discover  by  ! 
the  scent  that  one  has  been  overwhelmed  in  an  I 
avalanche,  they  endeavour  by  loud  barking  to  at tract 
the  monks  t«  the  spot ;  if  they  fail  in  this,  and  if  the 
traveller  is  too  much  exhausted  to  proceed  by  their 
guidance  to  the  hospice,  or  if  they  cannot  by  their 
own  efforts  dig  away  the  snow  which  has  covered 
him,  they  run  and  give  the  alarm  by  signs  which  are 
at  once  understood.  One  famous  dog,  called  Harry, 
in  the  euvlier  part  of  the  present  century,  was 
instrumental  in  suving  the  lives  of  no  fewer  than 
forty  human  hi  ings.  His  most  memorable  achieve- 
ment was  the  rescue  of  a  little  boy,  whose  mother 
had  been  de-iroyed  by  an  avalanche,  and  whom  he 
induced  to  mount  his  back,  am)  so  carried  him  safe 
to  the  hospice.  The  skin  of  this  dog  is  preserved  in 
the  Museum  of  Born. — The  origin  of  this  valuable 
race  of  dogs  is  not  well  ascertained,  although  they 
are  supposed  to  have  sprung  from  the  progenv  of  a 
Danish  dog  left  at  (he  hospice  by  a  traveller,  and  of 
the  Alpine  shepherds'  dogs.  Another  uccount  repre- 
sents an  English  mastitf  as  one  of  their  progeuitors. 
There  are  two  sub  varieties,  however;  ono  with 
rough  hair,  IiaC  that  of  the  Newfoundland  dog,  and 
Of  a  whi'e  colour,  with  black  or  tawny  spots;  the 
other,  with  clo-e,  short  hair,  more  or  less  clouded 
with  gray,  liver  colour,  and  black.  Of  the  former 
breed,  the  number  is  now  small.  The  head  and 
ears  resemble  those  of  a  water-spaniel,  and  the 
Saint  It.  dog  has  I  lien  lore  been  sometimes  classed 
with  spaniels  Up  v.  i. 

BERNARDIN,  Saint,  of  Sienna,  born  in  13*0 
at  Massa  Carrara,  of  a  distingui-hed  family,  made 
himself  famous  by  his  rigid  restoration  of  their 
primitive  rule  amongst  the  degenerate  order  of  the 
Franci-cans.  of  whi  h  he  became  a  member  in  1  KM, 
after  having  ntready,  in  l:i'.»7,  joined  the  brother- 
hood of  the  hitriplinnti  Mnri<r.  In  143S,  lie  was 
appointed  v  iear-geicnd  of  his  order  for  Italv.  B. 
was  unwearied  and  devoted  in  his  activity  during  the 
great  Italian  plague  of  14>hi,  both  as  an  impressive 
pi-raeher  and  an  attendant  tipon  the  sick  ami  dying. 
Ho  founded  the  Fralret  de  Obncrvan'ia,  a  branch 


of  the  Franciscan  order,  which  already  nu-nberei 
more  than  300  monasteries  in  Italy  during  his  day 
H.  died  in  1444,  and  was  canonised  by  1'opc  Nicholas 
V.  in  1450,  his  festival  being  on  the  2oth  of  May. 
His  eminently  mystical  works  were  published  by 
Rudolf  (4  vols.  Venice,  1591),  and  by  De  la  Have 
(o  vols.  Paris,  1636). 

BE'RNARDINES.    Sec  Cistfrcians. 

BERN  AT  KB,  Aosks,  the  beautiful  dnughtcr  of 
a  poor  citucii  of  Augsburg,  in  the  1.1th  c,  whose 
sad  story  looks  liker  romance  lhan  history.  Duke 
Albrecht  of  Bavaria,  only  son  of  the  reigning  Duke 
Ernst,  saw  the  maiden  at  a  tournament  at  Augs- 
burg, given  in  his  honour  by  the  nobility,  and  fell 
violently  iu  love  with  her.  Albrecht  was  young, 
handsome,  and  manly,  and  Agnes  was  not  insensible 
to  his  attractions  and  his  rank  ;  but  she  was  too 
pure  to  listen  to  his  overtures,  till  he  promised  to 
marry  her.  They  were  then  secretly  united,  and 
Albrecht  carried  his  young  wife  to  the  castle  of 
Vohburg,  which  he  inherited  from  his  mother.  Here 
thev  eujoved  their  matrimonial  happiness  undis- 
turbed, till  Albrecht's  father  formed  the  plan  of 
marrying  his  son  with  Anna,  daughter  of  Erich, 
Duke  of  Brunswick.  The  determined  opposition  he 
met  with,  soon  made  him  aware  of  his  son's  attach- 
ment to  the  Augsburger's  daughter,  and  of  the 
strength  of  his  passion  lor  her ;  and  he  resolved 
to  take  energetic  measures  to  break  it  oil.  He 
accordingly  contrived  that,  at  a  tournament  at 
Regensburg,  the  lists  were  shut  against  his  son,  as 
one  thai,  n gainst  the  rules  of  chivalry,  was  living 
with  a  woman  in  licentiousness.'  Albrecht  swore 
that  Agnes  wan  his  wife,  but  in  vain  ;  he  was  still 
excluded.  He  now  mude  Agnes  be  openly  honoured 
as  Duchess  of  Buvaria,  gave  her  a  numerous  retinuo 
of  servants  as  a  princess,  and  the  castle  of  Strau- 
bing  for  a  residence.  She,  full  of  sad  forebodings 
of  a  dark  fate,  erected  in  the  Carmelite  convent  of 
the  place  un  oratory  and  a  tomb.  As  long  as  Duke 
William,  Albrecht's  uncle,  lived,  who  was  greatly 
attached  to  his  nephew,  nothing  further  was  at- 
tempted against  the  happiness  of  the  lovers.  But 
after  his  brother's  death,  Duke  Ernst  no  longer 
restrained  his  anger,  and  in  the  absence  of  Albrecht, 
ordered  Agnes  to  be  arrested  and  executed  without 
delay.  Accused  of  sorcery,  by  which  she  was  ulleged 
to  have  bewitched  Albrecht,  she  was  carried,  bound 
hand  and  foot,  by  the  executioners  to  the  bridge  of 
the  Danube,  and  in  the  presence  of  the  whole  people 
thrown  into  the  riycr  (October  12,  1435).  The  cur- 
rent having  flouted  her  again  to  the  side,  one  of  the 
executioners  ran  with  a  long  pole,  and  fastening  it 
in  her  golden  hair,  held  her  under  the  water  till  she 
was  drowned.  Maddened  at  this  atrocity,  Albrecht 
took  up  anna  against  his  father,  and,  in  league  »ilh 
his  other  enemies,  wasted  the  country.  It  was  in 
vain  that  Duke  Ernst  entreated  his  son  to  relent. 
It  was  not  till  the  Emperor  Sigismund,  and  the  other 
friends  of  the  family,  united  their  exhortations,  that 
Albrecht  at  last  returned  to  his  father's  court,  where, 
after  a  time,  he  consented  to  marry  Anna  of  Bruns- 
wick. To  regain  the  forfeited  regard  of  his  son, 
Duke  Ernst  had  a  chapel  erected  over  the  grave  of 
the  murdered  lady,  and  Albrecht  founded  iu  the 
rear  of  her  death  daily  masses  for  her  in  the  Carme- 
lite monastery  at  Str.uibing;  even  after  twelve  years 
be  renewed  the  foundation,  anil  had  the  bones  of  his 
'honoured  wife*  transferred  to  the  tomb  provided 
bv  herself,  and  covered  with  n  marble  monument. 
The  unhappy  loves  of  Albrecht  and  Agnes  were 
long  the  theme  of  popular  song  ;  and  the  story  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  at  least  three  tragedies, 
one  by  Jul.  Konier  (Lei p.  lb'Jl),  another  by  A. 
Bottgcr  (3d  cd.  Leip.  ISoU). 
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HERXAY,  a  thriving  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Eure,  26  mile*  west-north-west  of 
Evreux.  It  lias  manufactures  of  woollens,  linens, 
cotton-yarn,  paper,  Ac,  and  tanneries.  One  of  the 
largest  horse-fair*  in  France,  attended  by  upwards  J 
of  411.000  jockeys  and  others  interested  in  horses,  is 
held  here  annually  on  the  Wednesday  of  the  tilth 
week  in  Lent.    Pop.  7363. 

RE  ENRt'RG,  capital  of  the  duchy  of  Anhalt- 
Bern  bur;;.  North  Gerumnv,  is  situated  on  the  S:ndet 
23  miles  south  of  Magdeburg,  in  hit.  51*  47'  X.,  Ion?. 
1  T  4 5'  E.  Two  parts  of  R.,  surrounded  by  walls,  lie 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  river,  and  are  united  by  a 
bridge  with  the  third  part  on  the  opposite  side, 
which  has  a  castle,  but  is  not  walled.  R.  is  well 
built,  has  several  literary  and  charitab'c  institution!), 
and  manufactures  of  porcelain,  paper,  and  starch. 
Pop.  about  7' MM'. 

REUXHARD,  Duke  of  Weimar,  a  celebrated 
German  gcueral,  was  born  6th  August  I6114.  He 
was  the  youngest  of  the  eight  sons  of  John,  third 
Duke  of  Saxe-Weimar.  On  the  outbreak  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  ho  took  the  side  of  Protes- 
tantism against  the  emperor,  and  first  distinguished 


aud  clear  in  the  exposition  of  the  causes  of  those 
political  events  that  curried  Aurungzebe  to  the 
throne.  He  vL-ited  England  in  1085,  and  died  at 
Paris  ou  the  22d  of  September  lo(S8. 

The  title*  of  his  chief  work*  arc  ns  follows: 
Vottd'jea  de  M.  Bernier  eontenant  la  Dcteription  det 
Et'att'du  Grand  Mt»jU,  de  Clndotutttn.  du  lioyaume 
de  Cachemirt,  &e.  ;  Mimoire.  tur  le  Quirt i gnu  det 
Inde;  Abfigi  de  la  I'hilotvjAie  de  UatHndi  ; 
Sentiment  de  J/.  Llrtcarttt. 

HERN  I  \.\,  a  mountain  of  the  Rhirtian  Alps, 
upwards  of  Li.ooo  feel  high,  in  the  Swiss  canton  of 
Gtisons,  with  a  remarkable  and  extensive  glacier, 
Morteratsch.  The  R.  Pass,  which  attains  an  eleva- 
tion of  70D5  feet,  ami  over  which  a  carriage-road 
lias  been  constructed,  unites  the  valleys  of  the 
Engadine  and  Rreg:iglia  on  the  north  with  the 
Valteline  on  the  south,  but  is  dangerous  on  account 
of  avalanches. 

RERNTNI,  Giovanni  Lorfnzo,  a  famous  Dalian 
sculptor  and  architect  in  the  time  of  Pope  Urban 
VIII..  w-iis  born  at  Naples,  15!»K.  He  early  devoted 
himself  to  sculpture,  and  in  his  eighteenth  year 
fmi-lied  his  admired  group  of  Apollo  ami  Daphne. 


'  ■  n  1   —   '  I  ,  —       ,  » 

himself  in  1022  at  the  bloody  battle  of  Wimpfen.  '  which  gave  promise  of  greater  excellence  than  wo* 
Subsequently  he  became   colonel  in  the  army  of  nP.crw-urds   realised  by  the   artist.     Pope  Urban 


Christian  IV.,  king  of  Denmark  ;  took  part  in  the 
bold  expedition  of  Mansfield  through  Silesia  to 
Hungary;  and,  after  the  sudden  death  of  the  latter, 
reunited  himself  with  the  Dauea  under  the  nuiik- 
graf  of  Raden-Durlach.  At  the  solicitation*  of  his 
brothers,  however,  he  now  withdrew  from  the  Danish 
service,  and  returned  to  Weimar  in  March  1028. 
Three  year*  later,  Gustavus  Adolphus  made  his 
appearance  in  Germany,  aud  R.  was  one  of  the  first 
who  Hew  to  his  Standard.  After  a  brilliaut  career, 
he  became  suddenly  ill,  and  died  at  Xeuburg  on  the 
Rhine,  8th  July  1039 ;  according  to  some,  of  a  pesti- 
lential disorder  then  prevalent  in  the  camp;  but 
according  to  R.'s  ow  n  opinion,  and  that  of  others,  of 
poison,  administered  by  his  physician,  Rlandini,  who 
U  supposed  to  have  been  in  the  pay  of  France. 

RERNI,  Fkamxsco,  called  also  Bkk.na  or  Bkrsia, 
a  favourite  Italian  poet,  from  w  hom  comic  or  jocose 
poetry  has  the  name  of  IVrsi  llcrnetchi,  was  born 
at  Cutii|H)vecchio,  in  Tuscany,  about  149".  He  first 
entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Doviiioda  Bibhiensi, 
and  was  afterwards  for  several  ycats  secretary  to 
Ghiberti,  chancellor  to  Clement  VII..  and  Rishop 
of  Verona.  About  1533,  he  betook  himself  to 
Florence,  where  he  was  made  a  cation,  and  lived 
in  favour  with  the  two  Medici,  Duke  Alcssaudro, 
and  Cardinal  Ippolilo,  till  his  death  in  1530.  His 
tlpere  Iiarltschc  ('l  vols.  Flor.  1548;  Bond.  1721) 
are  to  be  found  in  the  Cl attic i  Itaiiani  (Mil.  l.SoO). 
His  recast  or  rifacimeuto  of  Bojardo's  Orlando 
Jniiani'  1  uto  was  received  with  hucIi  favour  that  it 
was  thrice  reprinted  from  1541  — 1545.  A  critical 
edition  was  published  at  Florence,  1*27.  Benn's 
version,  or  dilution,  is  still  read  in  Duly,  in  prefer 
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VIII.  employed  R.  to  produce  designs  for  the 
embellishment  of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Peter  at  Rome. 
The  bronze  l»i!daerhino,  or  canopy,  covering  the 
high-altar  of  that  edifice,  the  palace  Bar'nciihi.  the 
front  of  the  College  de  Propaganda  Fide,  the  church 
of  Saul'  Andrea  a  Monte  Cavallo,  and  numerous 
ornaments  in  St.  Peter's,  are  by  Bernini.  His 
greatest  work  in  architecture  is  the  coios-ul  colon- 
nade of  St.  Peter's.  In  lOfi.'.,  R.  accepted  the 
flattering  invitation  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  travelled 
to  Paiis  with  a  immciotis  retinue  and  great  |  omp. 
In  Paris,  he  resided  above  eight  months;  but  not 
wishing  to  interfere  with  the  designs  of  Claude 
Perrault  for  the  Louvre,  he  confined  himself  entirely 
to  sculpture.  II is*  visit,  however,  proved  a  highly 
remunerative  one.  Richly  laden  wiih  gifts,  he 
returned  to  Ron  e,  where  he  died,  Xoveinber  28, 
108O,  leaving  a  large  fortune  (about  £10n,i>oO)  to 
his  children.  Besides  his  works  in  sculpture,  B.  also 
left  numerous  paintings  behind  him.  No  artist, 
perhaps,  was  ever  so  much  admired  and  rewarded 
during  his  lifetime  as  R.  ;  but  time  has  rather 
subtracted  from  than  added  to  his  fame. 

BERNOUILLI  was  the  name  of  a  family  that 
prod  iced  a  succession  of  men,  who  became  famous 
over  all  Kuiope  fur  the  successful  cultivation  and 
extension  of  v  irions  branches  of  mathematical  and 
phvsic.il  science.  The  family  originally  resided  in 
Antwerp,  whence,  in  15*3,  its  attachment  to  the 
reformed  religion  forced  it  to  seek  an  .-ylnin  in 
Frankfort,  Afterwards,  the  Ilernouillis  settled  in 
Bus.  I,  w  here  thev  achieved  the  highest  professional 
honours.  Fight  of  them  became  highly  distinguished  ; 
but  special  mention  can  be  made  here  only  of  the 


b.  lOl'i,  d.  1GH3,  the  author  of  eleven  dramas,  and 
some  lyric  pieces,  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the 
former  Bcrni. 

BERNIER,  Francois,  a  French  physician  and 
traveller,  was  bom  at  Angers,  in  France.  Hav- 
ing taken  his  degree  of  Doctor  at  Montpellier, 
ho  departed  for  the  East  about  1054,  and  visited 
Syria,  Egypt,  Arabia,  and  India,  in  the  last  of  which 
countries  lie  resided  for  twelve  years  in  the  capacity 
of  physician  to  Aurungzebe.  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  published  an  account  of  his  travels  in 
India  in  l07o— 1071.  The  work  is  delightful  in 
style,  accurate  in  the  delineation  of  manners  and 
customs,  as  well  as  iu  the  description  of  places, 
63 


pirated — James,  John,  and  Punic!. 


Jami  s  B.  was  Lorn  at  Jla-el,  25th  December  1051, 
where  he  al-o  died.  10th  August  17*'5.  He  devoted 
his  Hie  to  the  study  ..f  mathematics,  of  which  he 
became  professor,  iu  the  university  of  Ba-cl,  suc- 
ceeding in  that  chair  the  distinguished  Megeiliu. 
Among  his  first  works  were,  A  M<th<*l  of  'J'<  a-hi»rr 
Mathematics  to  the  H'ind.  nnd  I  n it  eritnl  Tahlr*  on 
lHallinq.  These  w  ere  followed  by  t'onamem  ^V"r» 
tSifttrinntit  ( '<wic(<iru,i>,  being  an  essay  on  comets, 
suggested  by  the  appearance  of  the  cornel  of  1080; 
ami  an  essay  lie  (irm-ital?  ./.'Am*  Beside*  a 
varietv  of  memoirs  0:1  scientific  subjects,  he  pub- 
lished' no  other  worU  of  importance.  He  Arte 
Conjcctandi  was  a  posthumous  work  concerning  the 
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extension  ctf  the  <!<ic:i  iii'*  of  probabilities  to  moral,  i' which  run  like  meridian  lines  from  pole  to  pole, 
political,  HI..I  economical  subject*.  His  memoirs  Thews  bands  in-  covered  with  rows  of  large  cilia, 
will  be  loun.i  in  tl.e  Ji-ttrnaL  dm  Swan*  and  Aria  the  motion  of  which  is   extremely  rapid,  and  is 


Erudtioi  u.it  ;  Lis  collected  works  were  published 
in  2  vols.  •iu>,  ut  (ii-nevu,  in  17-li.  Among  hi-* 
triumphs  are  u>  oe  r<  corded  his  solution  of  laib- 
uilz'n  ptoolcui  ui  the  isochronous,  curve,  his  deter- 
mination of  the  cau  nai  v.  mid  investigation  of  die 
propcrlie.  of  isopcr.uicliic.il  figures.  At  his  request, 
a  logarithmic  s.-.iial  was  engraved  on  his  tomb,  with 
the  mono.  L'<ii<-,:,  i.u/a  </  m^uiyo. 


evidently  controlled  by  the  will  of  the  animal,  so 
that  it  swims  with  rapidity,  mid  easily  chai^r-i  its 
course.  The  motion  of  the  cilia  causes  u  beautiful 
iridescence  :  the  animals  al-o  an-  phfi-|.Lore.-e«'iit  by 
night,  li.  (or  C'/dij/tf)  /.ileiu  (figured  in  the  article 
Acai. kpiu.)    is  a    bcautilul    little    creature,  veiy 

I abundant  i:i  the  sea  on  many  parts  of  the  British 
coasts.  It  iB  provided  wiih  two  very  long  and 
,,  ui  slvlidr  telitaeulu,  which  proceed  from  ihe  hides  of 
Base!,  27th  Julv,  1....7.  He  and  James  were  the  first  the  body,  und  are  covered  with  it  great  number  of 
two  lorcigucrs"  honoured  by  boiit^  elected  associates  still  ^  liner  hlauients.  These  or  gi.iis  are  probably 
of  the  .\cad>  in v  ot'  Sciences  at  Paris,  nlid  members 
of  ti  e  Ac  id  -iny  of  llcrlin.  John  devoted  himself 
to  chemical  us  we!!  as  to  matheiualical  science.  In 
lo'.ll.  he  became  a  IknUorof  Medicine,  nlid  soon  after 
l'r(i:i  . or  of  Mathematics  at  (ironingen,  whence  he 
only  r  •niovi-d  to  succeed  his  brother  .lames  in  the 
uuivcr-iiy  of   Itiscl.     III.—  lorte   was    pine  malhe- 


employed  for  seizing  food.  This  md  other  kinds  of 
B.,  form  a  -treat  part  of  the  lood  of  whales. 

RERO'Sl'S,  an  edueate<l  priest  of  Babylon,  who 
had  a  knowledge  of  the  (beck  langiiaec,  and 
probably  lived  about  '200  n.  f.  He  wrote,  in 
(ireek,  three  books  of  Babvloiintn-Chahkeuu  history, 
in  which  he  mad.-  use  of  the  oldest  temple  archives 
malic-,  i:i  whVh  le  had  no  superior  in  Europe  in  ,,f  J{ubv!oii.  Tb«  work  was  highly  esteemed  by 
his  dav.    lie  l^t  January  17  is.    Among  liis   tir»ok  itml  llomun  historians,  but  unfortunately  only 


achievements  are  ti,c  il«  'termination  of  the  'hue  of 
swiftest  decent,'  and  lie-  invention  of  the  'exponen- 
tial calculus.'  His  collected  works  were  published 
at  Genet  a  in  t  voN,  \tof  1712;  and  his  coiiespuiid- 
•ucc  with  I.'  ih:ii:z.  in  '2  vols.,  1715. 

Dam  t.  I!.,  I'iimi  at  (iiouingen,  Oth  February 
l"lH>,  died  ut   B.i-el.  IV  til    March    17*2.  was  the 


a  lew  fragments  have  been  preserved  by  Jnscphus, 
Eusebius,  Svneellus,  and  others.  Even  these  frug- 
.  menu  are  of  great  value,  as  they  relate  to  1  tic 
most  oliseuie  portions  of  Asiatic  history.  They 
have  been  edited  by  Riehtcr  in  his  IWrmti  Ch-i/dtr- 
orum  Jtintoritr.  itu<t  mprmunt,  )S2«i.  The  Axli'/wi- 
tuiiuii  Ltbri  (Juiit,/ite  cuvi  Cmmnriitarii*  .]<>,inni* 
of  John.  I.i'.  •  his  father,  he  devoted  himself  .)„„,,;  first  published  in  Latin  bv  Eucharius  Siiber 
to  me.lieii,,.  as  nd!  as  to  uiathciu  uics.  The  ^ i'OIIl(.  ] 4V)S)  as  a  work  of  B„  and  often  i epul  lished, 
family  reputation  early  helped  him  to  the  pro- 
fessorship of  inarhem  itics  at  St.  Petersburg,  w  hich 
he  h  Id   for  sev.  la!    year-.    Thence,   however,  he 


was  the  pseudom  inou.s  work  of  the  Dominican, 
(iiovanni  Nuiuii  of  Viterbo. 

Ill  RUE.  Etano  i>k,  nn  extensive  la  soon  of 
France,  department  Houehes-dn-Khone,  with  large 
salt-works  and  eel-fisheries.  It  discharges  its  surplus 
waters  into  thv  sea  by  the  Port-du-Hoiic. 

BEilRY  (ttacca),  the  term  employed  in  botany  to 

ire  "cm.eermvi'"w'iih '  |meuiuat£af        hy'dV^  ,  11  «»^-«pti«»n  of  fruit  more  or  less  th  shy 

I    ,i  : .  i.  and  jiiicv,  and  not  opening  w  hen  ripe.     I  he  inner 

leal  subjects.  ,        ■>     ,.■  .  .         J         f  ..     '.  . 

layers  ol  the  pericarp  (ip  v.)  are  o!  a  lleshy  or  succu- 
lent, texture,  sometimes  even  consisting  of  niece  cells 
filled  with  juice,  whilst  the  outer  layers  nre  harder, 
and  sometimes  even  woody.  The  seeds  are  immersed 
in  the  pulp.  A  B.  may  be  one-colled,  or  it  may 
bo  divided  into  a  number  of  cells  or  compartments; 


ultiu  at  -ly  retired  to  Basel,  much  against  the  wi.l 
of  the  c/.ir.  At  Bi-cl,  h,<  occupied  in  sueeession 
the  ehairs  of  anatomy  and  botany,  and  of  expen- 
lue:r.,il  and  snecu'ative  philosophy,  lie  published 
vario  is  works  between  l":;n  and  i7.>'">,  of  wllic'n  the 
chief  an 
dynruairal  .-ill J 

BEiINSTEIN,  <;:onr,i:  IlF.'Nn.,  ft  distinguisheil 
oric:ni!i-t,  1'rofi^-nr  ol  (Irientd  banuuiges  in  the 
univei-sity  of  Bre-lau,  was  born  12th  January  17H", 
at  Kospeihi.  neat-  J  na,  w bens  liu  fa i her  was 
p:istor     In  18m*.  he  entered  the  university  of  Jena, 

whev  !,..  devote-!  himself  to  the  study  of  theology.  I  ^liich.' however,"  are  united  toeether  not  "merely  hi 
ph:!.,-,  phy.   ut.d    K-.stem    language*.    In  lie  I  t,,e  n^  b(|l  ,rom  t)ie  uxjs  ,„  ,),,,  rj„(|.    ]t  is  a 

w..s  a:  ;,o.;.ted  ex'r aonhnary  professor  of  Uneutal  Verv  common  description  of  fiuit,  and  is  found  in 
1. ire,:,:, ,e  m  P.  . !  n,  and  in  1  <  2 1 .  i  e-ular  profe-o".  nmI,v  diner-'nt  iiatiiml  families,  and  both  of  exogeti- 
lu  l-l  J  he  w  is  appo-nte  l  to  Bre.siau.  Be-udes  a  ^  olw  •„„,!  en4|ogeii<Hm  plants.  As  examples,  mav  he 
imtnber  „t  le-  r  treaM-es,  ;„,d  ol  eonfib  iM.ms  to  ,,lc.n tioucl  the  fruits  of  the  gno  eben  v,  currant. 
scut.'iIk-  and  c:-i:  al  journals,  he  es  aMi  !.e«!  In.  y.w%  l,al berrv,  bi!b,-rrv,  belladonna,  arum,  bnonv, 
repnMM  >t,  as  r,n  oriental  s<d.ol.,r  by  the  pub'ic  .tin:,  ,  m„,  asy.lt.Hf,^  w huh,"  although  agreeing  in  'their 
an  Arabic  |K,e-u  ol  S/alied-hn  of  Hil!:i  (E-.p.  structure,  possess  widclv  difierent  pi  ope,  tics.  Some 
ISM,.  ]',„•  ,s  »r,.,„..t  achievements  a,e  n  S>  riae  „,•  ,l1Pni,  „hich  are  regarded  as  more  strictly  berries 
lrer  -  -r  -.     Ih  -id's   several    pamphle: s,    e x po-Hor.    juv,,  llle   cn,vx  „,||u>rent  to    the  oval  v, 'and  the 

.....1       ..^.i   ....  I      ...  I . !  .  I.   _  .1      1 .  _ .  i     .  •         „ ..  .1  •  ...       _  _        _  _ 


placentas — fioin  which  ihe  seeds  derive  their  nour- 
ishment— parietal,  that  is,  connected  with  the  rind, 
as  the  gooseberry  and  currant  ;  n'liers,  as  the  grupc, 
have  the  ovary  free,  and  the  placentas  in  the  centre 
of  the  Iruil. — The  orange  ami  other  fruits  of  the 
sume  lamily,  having  a  thick  rind  dot:cd  with  nume- 
rous oil-glands,  and  quite  distinct  from  the  pulp  of 

Ihe  fruit 


.'id  crl deal,  which  app  ai  'd  between  !-:.;  aid 
ls|",  B.  I,;-  L-icn  in  his  lexicon  to  Kiiseh's 
C!i,'  ■'■.,:;<>'./, '.(  N  e,',,.-,r,  of  which  he  brou"ht  out  a 
new  eililiiei  i  J  vols.  J.eip.  1  — proof-  of  his 
diligent  and  successful  research  in  tln>  domain  of 
Svriac  lexicon  :iph  v.  He  has  sr;!l  In  coin.  >.i\  I ation 
a  Syriae  di..-i:o:iury,  which  is  to  extend  to  several 

quarto  vohoaes.  . fruj.-   reccivc  )li(me  /|(V/^riV/;,<(ll  .  t!l(. 

BF.'UOE.  a  ge:rw  of  Af<i!»iJur  (q.  v.).  of  a  division  ':  ui  the  pomegranate,  which  is  very  peculiar  in  the 
distii.gaisl.ed  as  C.U'-xjrmL ,  i.  e.,  moving  by  means  iiuiim.-  of  its  division  inio  cells,  is  nlso  sometimes 
of  r/:i'i  (•(.  v„)  very  dillerent  from  the  Mcdas;c,  and  distiiiguislied  from  berries  of  the  ordinary  structure 
of  higher  organisation.  This  genus  is  now  ihe  type  by  li  e  name  tW<it<*fa.  S-i-  1'omki;!',\n xth.  Fruits, 
of  a  i  iiuily,  cnai -ecieriseil  by  a  nearly  globular  or  i  like  that  of  the  water-hiv,  which  nt  first  contain  a 
oval  bony,  of  a  deii  ate  jelly-like  substance,  with  an  |  juicy  pulp,  and  afterwards,  when  ripe,  are  filled  with 
uliuietii.uy  i  an. I  jia---:ng  through  its  axis,  which  is  a  dry  pith,  are  sometimes  designated  I'.t it;-' -apsulrg. 
verti.al  as  tie  saimal  L'oats  in  the  water:  the  body  The  ^ouids,  also,  which  at  first  have  :t— .j  com- 
S'.rcugil.cnod  L_.  l  ands  of  tiomcvihat  firmer  texture,  J  jiurtmcuts,  but  when  ripe,  generally  consist  of  only 
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one  compartment,  are  distinctively  designated  by  '  was  removed  from  his  command  B  united  with 
the  term  ;»/.->,  /.senium,  or  prponida,  to  which,   Thiers  und  others  to  oppose  the  pretensions  of  the 


however,  tjourd  iimy  he  considered  equivalent. 

BERRY,  or  BERRI,  one  of  the  old  French 
provinces  (now  lorming  tin?  tlcp.trtu  cuts  of  Imlre 
and  Cher.  <|.  v. i,  in  lat.  4C>J  !>»' — 17'  4n'  N.,  mid 
long.  1  — E,,  its  greatest  length  being  about  1<»<» 
mile--,  mid  its  greatest  breadth  im.  Having  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  French  crown,  it  gave 
title  at  various  limes  to  Flench  princes,  the  younger 
son  of  Charles  X.  being  the  hist  who  held  it. 

BERRY,  Ciivklks  FtuniNAsn,  IUke  i>k,  second 
son  of  the  fount  of  Artois  (afu-rnards  Charles 
X.)  nnd  of  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy,  was  born  nt 
Versailles,  January  'J  J,  177  S.  In  17 '.'J,  he  lied  with 
his  father  to  Turin  ;  fought  with  him  under  Condi 
against  France  ;  afterwards  visited  Russia,  nnd  lived 
for  Koine  time  in  London  nnd  Edinburgh.  In  J  S 1  » 
he  returned  to  France,  ami  the  following  year 
was  up] minted  by  Louis  XVIII.  commander  of  the 
troops  in  ni:d  around  Paiis.  In  1810,  he  mtirried 
Curoline  Ferdin.mile  Louise,  eldest  daughter  of 
Francis,  afterwards  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies.  On 
this  marriage  the  continuance  of  the  elder  Bourbon 
line  depended.  The  Duke  de  B.  was  assassinated  on 
the  l:!th  February  18JH,  ns  he  was  conducting  his 
wife  from  the  Opera-house  to  hcrcurringc,  by  a  person 
named  Louvel.  He  left  onlv  one  daughter,  Louise-  i 
Marte-Theiese  d'Artois,  Mademoiselle  de  France,  |  _ M'*V 
born  lsl',1;  but  on  the  'ii'th  September  the 
widowed  duchess  gave  biith  to>  the  prince,  Henrv, 
Duke  of  Bordeaux,  afterwards  styled  Count  of 
Chauihord.  Afterthe  July  revolution,  18"i.,  in  which 
the  duchess  exhibited  immense  force  of  character 
and  courage,  offering  herself  to  lead  on  the  troops 
against  the  insurgents,  *|,e,  with  her  son,  followed 
Charles  X.  to  Itolyrood,  but  left  a  eon  i.lerible 
party  in  France,  in  favour  of  the  pretentions  of  her 
son  as  Henry  V.  of  France.  Pining  a  visit  to  Italy, 
the  duche-s  was  mi  far  encouraged  in  her  ambition, 
that  a  project  was  formed  tor  reinstating  the 
Bourbons  in  France;  and.  accompanied  by  several 
friends,  she  landed  near  Marseille,  April  '_'!>,  IS 
After  many  adventures  she  win*  titrated,  and  was 
imp:i mu  d  in  the  citadel  of  Klnyc.  The  confession 
of  the  duchess-,  that  she  had  formed  a  second  mar- 
riage with  the  Neapolitan  marquis,  Lucchesi-PnHi. 
deployed  at  once  her  political  importance,  and  the 
government  restored  her  to  liberty. 

BERRYER,  Firm*  Avtoinc,  a  distinguished 
French  advocate  and  party  politician,  was  horn  in 
Paris.  |>!i  January  17i*o,  and  first  distinguished 
himself  by  his  delenee  of  victims  of  the  resroration. 
In  >  he  was  chosen  deputy,  and  ever  afterward, 
steadily  represented  the  rights  and  policy  of  the 
elder  Bout  buns.  His  legitimist  tendencies  kept  him 
for  a  time  in  the  political  background  under  Louis 
Philip]*-  ;  but  as  the  legitimist  party  in  the  cham- 
ber increased,  his  |tosi(iou  grew  in  importance.  He 
repeatedly  undertook  the  delenee  of  jsmsoiis  prose- 
cuted by  the  government,  not  only  of  his  own  party. 


president,  nnd  he  wan  one  of  the  few  who  boldlv 
protested  ogiiinsl  the  ro»//>  ,/7/,/f.  In  lh.Vf,  he 
wns  elected  a  member  of  the  French  Academy. 
B.  ndded  greatly  to  his  reputation  ns  nn  orator  bvhia 
defence  of  Montnlctnhert  (q.  v.)  ngninst  the  govern- 
ment prosecution  in  1858,  and  in  1SC0-CI  in  the  ease 
of  Patterson  p.  Bonnporte.  While  on  n  visit  to  [»rd 
Brougham  a  grand  dinner  wns  given  in  his  lienor 
(Nov.  8,  1864),  by  the  liar  of  England,  nt  which  more 
than  400  guests  w  ere  present.   He  died  Nov.  g'.>,  1 8C.8. 

BERSAtJLIE  RI  is  the  Italian  name  for  the 
riilrmcn  or  sharpshooters  of  the  Snidii.iun  arm  v. 
Alter  i he  desirous  campaign  of  Charles  Albert 
against  the  Austrian*  in  1 M8 — Isl'i.nnd  the  abdi- 
cation of  that  monarch,  his  con,  Victor  Emmanuel, 
commenced  a  remodelling  of  the  Sardinian  army. 
One  improvement,  brought  nhoiit  by  tieiiernl  Ale's- 
satidro  d«dln  Marmora,  was  the  'formation  of  a 
corps  or  bcrsadieri.  These  are  light  active  soldiers, 
dressed  in  a  picturesque  but  serviceable  dark-green 
uniform,  and  armed  with  long  lilies.  Two  battalions 
of  these  rillemen  formed  part  of  the  Sardinian 
army  during  the  Crimean  war.  On  the  10th  of 
August  185.">,  they  took  part  in  the  battle  of  the 
Tchernaya.  During  the  Italian  war  of  1  s.,9,  the  B. 
were  engaged  in  many  operations  requiring  dash  and 


BE  RSERKER  (Ur,  bare,  ami  »,rkr,  shirt  of 
mail),  a  redoubtable  hero  in  Scandinavian  mythol- 
ogy, the  grandson  of  the  eight-h md<  d  Starkader 
and  the  beautiful  Ali  hilde.  lie  dc-pis.  <1  mail  and 
helmet,  at  d  contrary  to  the  custom  of  tho>e  times, 
wciti  always  into  battle  unharnessed,  his  fury 
serving  him  instead  of  defensive  armour.  By  the 
daughter  of  King  Swufurlam,  whom  he  had  slain  in 
battle,  he  had  twelve  sons,  who  inherited  the  iiauic 
of  B.,  along  w  ith  his  warlike  fury. 

BERTH,  or  BIRTH,  in  nautical  language,  is 
nearly  equivalent  to  r<»m  or  r/raee.  A  ship's  B.  is 
the  space  which  she  occupies  when  at  anchor,  includ- 
ing a  small  breadth  of  sea  all  around  her.  The 
-auie  name  is  also  given  to  a  ine.--ii;g  or  sleeping 
room  on  board  ship,  in  a  sense  rot  very  different 
from  that  of  the  word  ea>,in.  To  '  B.'  a  ship's  crew, 
is  to  allot  to  each  nun  the  place  where  his  ham- 
mock, Ac,  are  to  be  placed.  In  the  ihird-chua 
cabins  of  |uis.-eiigi  r-steainers,  w  here  many  sleep  in 
otii1  room  without  partitions  or  divisions,  each  one's 
crib  or  bed-place  is  his  berth. 

BERTHA,  the  name  of  several  famous  women 
of  the  middle  ages,  half-historical,  hull-fabulous  (sec 
Hi  kciitV).  Sr.  Bki.tiu,  whose  day  is  kept  on  the 
4th  July,  was  the  beautiful  nnd  pious  daughter 
of  Churibert,  king  of  the  Franks,  who  having 
married  (,Vii»  *.  !>.)  .Ethelbert,  king  of  Kent,  became 
the  means  of  his  conversion,  and  of  the  spread 
of  Christianity  among  the  Anglo-Saxons.  In  the 
romances  of  the  Chiileiuagne  cycle,  there  figures  a 
Rkutiia.  called  also  Ilerthrada  wnh  the  I  Jig  loot. 


but  republican  lenders.     It  was  he  who    defended    the  daughter  of  Count  Churibert  of  Luoti,  wife  of 


Louis  Napoleon  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers  after  the 
Boulogne  „ttn,<nt.  With  the  eider  Bourbons  he 
was  in  constant  communication,  and  was  one  of  the 
heads  of  the  legitimist  party  who  made  a  pilgrimage 
to  the  Count  of  Chauihord  in  London  in  lsb'l. 
After  the  revolution  of  1848,  he  represented  the 
Bonches-du-Rhone ;  seemed  inclined  to  support  the 
government  of  the  president,  Louis  Napoleon  ;  nnd 
became  a  member  of  his  privv -council.  But  this 
did  not  hinder  him  from  going  to  Wiesbaden,  in 


Pepin  the  Little,  and  mother  of  Charlemagne.  Iu 
the  romances  of  the  Round  Tail,,  again,  Bt.KTUA  is 
the  name  of  a  sister  of  Charlemagne,  who  makes 
Milo  d'Anglesis  the  father  of  Roland.  Better 
known  is  Bkrtiia,  daughter  of  IJurUiurd,  Duke  of 
the  Alemauui,  and  wile  of  Rudolf  II..  king  of 
Burgundy  beyond  Jura,  who,  jil'cr  Rudolfs  death 
I y".7 ),  acted  ns  regent  for  lo  r  infant  ,-ou,  Kour.id; 
afterwards  married  Hugo,  king  of  ltulv  ;  and  died 
towards  the  close  of  the  loth  c.     1  '.is  ijueen  bad  the. 


185<».  to   do   homage   to  the  Count  of  t'hanibord.    character  of  an  excellent  housekeeper,  and  is  ri  prc- 
On  that  occasion,  he  was  openly  spoken  of  ns  the  I  sented  on  seals  and  oi her  monument*  ol  the  time  ad 
of  Henry  V.    When  Chungaruier  1  sitting  on  her  throne  spinning. 
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BERTH  I ER,  Alkxanobe,  Prince  of  Neuehatel 
ami  Wagruiu,  and  Marshal  of  the  French  Empire, 
Mil*  horn  at  Versailles,  November  !!»»,  1753.  His 
father,  a  miliiary  engineer,  trained  him  for  the 
i  rmv,  which  lie  entered  in  177k,  und  fought  with 
Laf.ni  ttu  in  the  American  War  of  Independence. 
At  the  outhreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  he 
win  appointed  major-general  of  the  National  Guard 
of  Versailles,  and  rose  to  lie  a  general  of  division, 
mid  chief  of  the  staff  in  the  Army  of  Italy,  *17V6 ; 
and  in  1798,  in  the  absence  of  Bonaparte,'  entered 
the  papal  territory,  and  proclaimed  the  republic 
in  Rome.  He  accompanied  Napoleon  to  Egypt 
in  the  same  year  us  chief  of  the  stall',  a  post  which 
he  al-o  held  in  oS  the  subsequent  campaigns.  At 
the  revolution  of  I8th  Hiumairc  (17'.m),  he  became 
war-minister,  and  (till  1 8< )  as  such  signed  many 
important  treaties  and  truces.  He  always  accom- 
panied the  emperor,  and  often  rendered  important 
services  ;  for  the  part  he  took  in  the  battle  of 
Wagram.  he  received  one  of  his  many  distinctions. 
B.  was  Na|Hileon'»  proxy  in  the  marriage  of  Maria 
Louisa,  at  Vienna,  lHlo.  In  the  campaigns  of 
1 S 1 2.  1  si:'.,  and  1814,  he  wax  constantly  l<y  the 
emperor's  side,  and  acted  both  as  chief  of  the 
staff  and  us  qtiarter-mastcr-gcneral.  It  was  only 
B.'s  love  of  order,  quick  insight,  and  activity  that 
could  hav  e  sti|rcrintcndcd  the  mov  ement*  of  k»  many 
armies.  Najioleou  <lid  him  full  justice  on  ihis 
score,  asserting  at  the  name  time  that  he  was  inca- 
pable of  leading  the  smallest  orjit  <T ariru'c  alone. 

On  the  fall  of  Napoleon,  B.  hurdlv  shewed  due 
gratitude  for  the  favours  heaped  upon  him.  He  had 
to  surrender  the  principality  of  Neuchatel;  and 
not  to  lose  more,  he  submitted  to  Louis  XVIII., 
who  made  him  a  fiecr  and  marshal,  with  the  title 
of  Captain  of  the  Guards.  Napohon,  who  never 
doubted  his  secret  attachment,  made  overtures  to 
him  from  Elba:  these  he  neither  answered  nor 
yet  revealed  to  I.ouis,  which  made  him  suspected  by 
ivoth.  On  the  return  of  Napoleon  from  Elba,  in  a 
fit  of  irresolution  B.  retired  to  Bamberg,  in  Bavaria, 
to  his  father-in-law,  Duke  William,  where  his  mind 
Isecanie  unhinged  with  the  conflict.  On  1st  July 
181"),  while  looking  from  the  balcony  of  the  palace 
at  a  division  of  Russian  troops  marching  towards 
the  French  frontier,  the  bitter  sight  was  too  much 
— he  threw  himself  down  into  the  street,  and  thus 
etided  his  life.  His  Mhnuirrt  appeared  in  182t'.. — 
He  had  two  brothers,  Victor  Leopold,  and  C;esar,  w  ho 
both  served  with  distinction,  and  rose  to  be  generals. 

BERTIIOLLET,  Cors?  Ci.AtnK  Loris,  one  of 
the  most  distinguished  theoretical  chemists  of  his 
time,  was;  born  at  Talloire,  a  village  of  Savoy,  near 
Aniiecv,  on  the  9th  December  17  IS.  He  studied  at 
the  university  of  Turin,  and  obtained  a  medical 
degree  there  in  1768.  He  afterwards  went  to  Faris, 
where  he  was  appointed  physician  to  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  He  now  applied  himself  with  great 
assiduity  to  chemistry;  in  1781,  he  was  elected  a 
member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and,  some  time 
alter,  the  government  made  him  su|ierinteudetit  of 
dyeing  processes.  In  this  situation  he  published  a 
very  Trtluahle  work  on  dyeing.  In  17sr>,  he  an- 
nounced his  adherence  to  tlie  antiphlogistic  doctrines 
of  Lavoisier,  with  the  exception  that  he  did  not 
admit  oxygen  to  be  the  acidifying  principle,  and 
herein  he  has  proved  to  be  right.  In  the  same  year, 
he  published  a  paper  on  '  dephlogi.-ticated  marine 
acid' — now  called  chlorine — |K>inting  out  its  use  for 
bleaching  purposes;  and  following  up  the  cxj>cri- 
ments  of  Priestley,  he  shewed  ammonia  to  be  a 
compound  of  three  volumes  of  hvdrogen  gas,  and 
one  volume  of  azotic  gas.  During  the  early  part 
Of  the  French  Revolution,  B.  travelled  through  the 
count. j,  giving  instruction  as  to  the  beat  mcatia 


of  extracting  and  purifying  saltpetre  to  be  used 
in  the  manufacture  of  gunpowder,  and  also  as  to 
the  process  of  smelting  and  converting  iron  into 
steel.  His  joining  the  expedition  of  Napoleon  to 
Egypt  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Institute  of 
Cairo.  On  his  return  In  in  Egypt,  he  was  made  a 
seuator  by  Bonaparte,  who  also  conferred  on  him 
several  marks  of  honour,  aud  made  him  a  count. 
Notwithstanding,  he  voted  for  the  deposition  of 
Napoleon  iu  1M  I.  On  the  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bon-', he  was.  made  a  peer;  but  all  his  tumours  never 
made  hint  oiler  than  a  simple  and  unassuming 
gentleman.  Besides  the  additions  to  chemical  know- 
ledge already  mentioned,  he,  in  conjunction  with 
Lavoisier,  and  two  other  ihcn  ists,  piomi.lgatcd  a 
new  chemical  nomenclature  which  h::s  proved  valu- 
able to  science.  He  di<  d  at  I'aiis,  ;th  November 
ls.'J. 

BF.RTIIOLLE  TIA.    See  Buazil  Nt  ts. 

B1-.RT1N,  Lot  is  Fra^oih.  called  Berlin  1'  A  in*, 
•n  eminent  French  journalist,  wan  born  in  Paris, 
17tif..  He  began  writing  for  the  press  in  17 V»S. 
and  iu  1 7 '.»'J  set  on  foot  the  Journal  dt»  JtibaU 
(q.  v.k  B.'s  royalist  principles  oflended  the  govern- 
ment of  Napoleon,  and  cost  him  imprisonment  and 
banishment  to  Elba;  whence,  however,  he  escaped 
to  Rome,  where  he  formed  a  friendship  with 
Chateaubriand.  In  18o4,  he  returned  to  Paris,  and 
resumed  the  editorship  of  the  JUhatK,  but  wan 
much  ham|KTcd  by  Napoleon,  who  imposed  on  the 
paper  the  title  of  Journal  de  fjim/tirc,  and  by  sub- 
jecting it  to  police  revision,  gave  it  almost  an  official 
character.  When  B.,  in  1*11,  became  free  to  follow 
his  own  bent,  the  journal  reverted  to  its  royalist 
principles.  During  the  Hundred  Dnys,  it  fell  into 
other  hands,  till  the  return  of  the  Bourbons  restored 
it  once  more  to  B.,  who,  iu  the  meantime,  had 
taken  part  in  the  Alouitenr  tie.  Gaud.  Throughout 
the  restoration,  B.  gave  almost  constant  support  to 
the  ministerial  party.  Though  he  did  not  join  iu 
the  protest  of  the  liberal  journals  against  the 
ordonnaneei,  he  gave  his  adhesion  to  the  July 
monarchy,  and  continued  faithfully  to  support  it. 
He  continued  to  edit  the  UibaU  till  his  death,  loth 
September  lt>41. 

BERTIN,  Louis  Marie  Armasd,  son  of  the 
former,  was  bom  in  Faria,  18ol,  and  became,  after 
the  restoration,  secretary  to  Chateaubriand  during 
his  embassy  in  England.  In  lbi!<»,  he  joined  the 
editorial  staff  of  the  Journal  dt»  J'UbtU*,  and  at 
his  lather's  death  assumed  the  chief  direction. 
As  a  journalist,  he  contrived,  as  well  as  his  father, 
to  maintain  a  certain  independence  of  the  govern- 
ment.   B.  died  at  Paris,  January  11,  1S.*<4. 

BERTRAND,  Ihsrtr  Gratikjt,  Corvr,  one  of 
Napoleon's  generals,  known  for  his  faithful  attach- 
ment to  the  emperor  through  nil  his  fortunes,  was 
born  at  Chuteanroux,  177:i,  and  early  entered  the 
armies  of  the  Revolution  as  engineer.  He  accom- 
panied the  ex|H»dition  to  Egypt,  and  directed  the 
lortification  of  Alexandria.  Returning  with  the  rank 
of  general  of  brigade,  ho  distinguished  himself  at 
Austerlit/.,  and  became  the  emperor's  adjutant; 
and,  alter  the  battle  of  Aspcrn  in  lsny,  for  estab- 
lishing bridges  over  the  Danube,  he  was  created 
Count  and  governor  of  lllvria.  After  shuring  with 
credit  iu  the  subsequent  campaigns,  l.e  retired  with 
the  emperor  to  Elba,  was  his  confidant  in  currying 
out  his  return  to  France,  and  finally  shared  his 
banishment  to  St.  Helena.  On  Napolron's  death,  B. 
returned  to  France,  where,  though  sentence  of  death 
had  been  pronounced  upon  him — a  sentence  which 
Louis  XVIII.  had  wisely  recalled— lie  was  restored 
to  all  his  dignities,  and,  in  Is::  '.  appoint,  d  com- 
mandant of  the  l'olvtcchuic  School.     He  formed 
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part  of  I  hi'  expedition  which,  in  1840,  brought  back 
the  remains  of  Napoleon  to  Franco.  His  death  took 
place  at  Chatcaiiroux,  Hist  January  184J. 

BERVIC,  ClI.M-.llS  t'l.KMKNT  H.VLVAY,  II  cele- 
brated Frciicli  engraver,  was  born  at  Paris  in 
May  17j»'.  In  li'.M,  he  nude  himself  famous  by 
a  full-length  cii^nn  itig  of  Louis  XVI.,  from  the 
picture  by  (Vlei,  one  of  the  finest  works  of  the 
kind  ever  produced.  The  engravings  of  the  Lnocoon, 
Regnau'.t's  •  Education  of  Achilles,'  nnrl  (iuido's 
'Rape  of  Delaiiiia,'  uUo  from  D.'s  graver,  display 
equal  beauty  nt  manipulation,  and  fully  higher 
power.     H.  died  March  'j:t,  1  Sc.".!. 

BERWICK,  J. wins  Fnz-JAVKS,  Dike  or,  was 
the  natural  so:i  of  .lames  II.,  by  Arabella  Cliurchill. 
sister  of  the  Duke  of  Marlhoi ough.  lie  was  born 
in  D.V",  i:i  France,  wheie  he  was  educated,  and 
entered  the  tinny.  Alter  serving  in  Hungary  under 
Charles  of  I.oi  rainc,  he  returned  to  England 
shortly  before  the  revolution  of  lt'.SS,  which  he 
excrtid  himself  to  prevent.  In  I'.S'.l,  he  aceoin- 
puuied  his  Caller  i:i  Ins  Irish  expedition,  and  after1 
the  death  of  St.  Hath,  lu.d  the  nominal  chief  com- 
mand, lie  next  served  in  Flanders,  under  Marshal 
Luxembourg,  unit  sifterwaids  under  tin)  Duke  ol 
Burgundy  and  Mar.-hal  Yillcroi.  In  17"t*>,  he  was 
created  a  in. tibial  of  France,  atnl  sent  at  the  head  of  I 
an  tinny  to  Spain,  where  he  c-ral.li-hcd  the  throne 
of  Philip  V.  by  Hie  decisive  victory  of  Almanza.  For 
this  iiu|K»;tHu't  sCI-viee,  he  was  made  it  grandee  of 
Spain,  under  the  title  of  Pul  e  of  Liria  anil  Xcrica. 
Alter  several  years  of  inactivity,  he  received  the 
cutuuiand,  in  IV  M,  of  an  army  intended  to  cross  the 
Rhine.  While  besieging  P.iilip-biu  g,  he  was  killed  by 
a  cannon-ball.  Contemporary  testimony,  confirmed 
by  his  military  conduct,  shews  II.  to  huve  possessed 
some  of  the  best  natalities  of  u  great  connnander. 
His  defensive  camp.ign  in  17<*'.',  in  Provence  and 
Dauphin.',  against  the  superior  foiee  of  the  I>"ike>  of 
Savoy,  has  always  been  regarded  as  a  triumph  of 
strategic  sl.ill.  He  was  twice  married.  His  son 
by  the  first  marriage?  succeeded  to  the  dukedom 
of  Liria;  Lis  dukedom  (De  Fitz-jaincs)  and  estates 
in  France  passed  to  his  children  by  the  second 
marriage. 

BERWICK,  North,  a  seaport  town  in  Had- 
dingtonshire, at  the  entrance  to  the  Firth  of  Forth, 
lit  miles  east-north-east  of  Edinburgh.  Corn  is 
exported  from  it,  and  it  is  frequented  as  a  hathiug- 
place.  It  unites  with  Lauder,  Dunbar,  Jedburgh, 
and  Haddington,  in  returning  one  member  to  par- 
liament. Pop.  of  borough,  St-'A;  of  parish.  164:!. 
The  |>ari9li  includes  the  It  ass  Hock,  North  Berwick 
Law,  und  the  ruins  of  Tautullon  Castle.  The  castle 
is  graphically  d.-cribed  in  Scott's  Munition.  It  is 
an  irregular  pile.  two  miles  cunt  of  the  town,  on  n 
high  rock,  surrounded  by  the  sea  on  three  sides,  with 
a  ditch  on  the  land-side,  where  there  was  formerly 
a  drawbridge.  It  was  a  stronghold  of  the  Douglas 
family.  N.  Berwick  Law  is  a  conical  hill  of  an  ele- 
vation of  ylu  feet,  on  the  south,  close  to  the  lowu. 

BE'RWICKsniRE,  a  maritime  and  border 
count v  in  the  south-east  extremity  of  Scotland, 
bounded  X.  by  Haddington;  W.  br  Mid-Lothian 
and  Roxburgh;  S.  and  S.E.  by  Roxburgh  ami 
the  Tweed,  which  latter  separates  it  from  Nor- 
thumberland and  Dm  ham;  F..  by  the  municipality 
of  Berwick-upon-Twei'd  and  the  ticrmau  Ocean. 
It  has  nil  area  of  about  4.'o  square  miles,  of 
which  about  one  half  are  under  cultivation.  B. 


of  Silurian  slates,  run  along  the  north  side  of 
the  count v,  and  terminate  on  the  cost  coast  in  St. 
Abb's  Head,  :j»M>  feet  high.  The  chief  summits— 
Lanimcr  Law,  Crib  Law,  Sayer's  Law,  and  Clint 
Hill— arc  lornj  to  liiun  feet  high.  The  second 
district,  which  is  on  the  west,  is  formed  by  the 
river  Leader  or  Lauder,  and  contains  much  fertile 
land,  with  a  larger  amount  of  moor  and  hill.  The 
last,  between  the  Laminermoora  and  the  Tweed, 
lo  miles  long  and  8  broad,  is  a  comparatively 
undulating  level,  and  forma  one  of  the  most  highly 
cultivated  districts  in  Britain.  Hume  Castle,  on  a 
rock,  SUB  feet  above  the  sea-level,  3  miles  south  of 
Greenlaw,  is  a  conspicuous  and  picturesque  object 
over  the  interior  of  Berwickshire.  Except  the  Eye, 
in  the  north-east,  nil  the  considerable  streams  are 
tributary  to  the  Tweed;  the  chief  are  the  leader, 
lilackadder,  and  Whitadder,  ail  excellent  fishing- 
streams.  The  coast  is  rocky  and  bold,  with  no  bays, 
except  at  Eyemouth  and  (Viddiugham.  B.,  geologi- 
cally, consists  of  carboniferous  limestot-e  in  the  south, 
old  red  sandstone  in  the  middle,  and  Silurian  strata 
in  the  north.  Porphyry  occurs  on  the  coast,  and 
some  trap  and  syenite  in  the  interior.  Ironstone  and 
thin  seams  of  coal  occur,  as  well  a*  g>  p»um.  clay, 
ami  shell-marl.  The  prevailing  soil  in  the  valleys  is 
loamy;  that  in  the  Mcrse  is  a  deep  and  Icrtilc  clay, 
which  has  been  greatly  improved  by  thorough  drain- 
age during  the  hist  lilt y  years.  In  no  pint  of  the 
world  is  the  science  of  agriculture  better  understood 
und  exemplified  than  in  Berwickshire.  The  farms  are 
generally  large,  and  held  on  nineteen  year-'  leases 
hymen  of  spirit  and  intelligence.  In  is.'..",  thero 
were  7ml  tenants  who  paid  il<>  rent  and  upwards. 
II.,  though  the  'Ji  ih  in  size  of  the  Sottish  coun- 
ties, stands  about  oth  in  the  amount  id'  wheat  and 
t  in  nips  raised.  The  manufactures  j-re  inconsiderable. 
The  Tweed  salmon-fisheries  are  the  nio-t  valuable  in 
the  kingdom,  but  have  declined  muih  of  late  years. 
B.  retui us  one  member  to  parliament.      In  lK.M, 


pop.  :■;«.,-. 


abited  houses,  i'.\Y.".  ;  day-schools, 


VI,  with  .ys;>»t  scholars;  places  of  worship,  lis  li'J 
of  Established,  lii  of  United  Presbyterian,  and  15 
of  Free  Church).  The  chief  towns  are  Dunse,  the 
largest;  Lauder,  the  only  royal  borough;  t.rcen- 
law,  the  county  town;  Coldstream,  where  Ccticral 
Monk  first  raised  the  Coldstream  (iuards;  Eye- 
mouth, the  only  seaport ;  Avion;  nud  Karlston,  the 
Ercildouue  of  Thomas  the  Rhymer.  Dunse  is  the 
biithplace  of  Boston,  of  Dr.  M'Crie,  and  less  cer- 
tainly of  John  Duns  Scotus.  Berwick-ou-Tweed  is 
the  chief  place  of  export  for  the  county.  The  chief 
antiquities  of  B.  are  the  ruins  of  Dry  burgh  Abbey, 
of  Coldingham  Priory,  and  of  Fast  Castle.  There 
are  many  remains  of  British  and  Roman  camps  and 
barrows. 

BERWICK-OX-TWEED,  a  seaport  town  on 
the  north  bank  of  the  Twred,  near  its  mouth,  M 
miles  cast-south-east  from  Edinburgh.  tt  is  the 
frontier  town  of  England  und  Scotland,  and  with  its 
liberties,  comprising  an  area  of  about  s  square  nnles, 
used  to  form  a  county  by  itself,  separate  from 
England  and  Scotland ;  and  in  acts  of  parliament 
applicable  to  England  and  Wales,  'the  good  town 
of  Berwick-upon-Tweed1  was  always  expressly 
added.  But  this  practice  has  been  abolished,  ami 
B.,  with  its  liberties,  is  now  considered  as  forming 
[■art  of  the  countv  of  Northumberland.  The  town 
i~,  in  general,  well  built,  but  has  on  the  whole  a 
decayed  appearance.  The  Tweed  is  here  spanned 
by  un  old  stone-bridge  of  l.j  arches,  and  nj4  feci 
is  hillv  in  the  north  and  west,  and  slopes  to  the  long,  nud  by  ll.c  magnificent  viaduct  which  connects 
south  and  east.      H  is  naturally  divided  into  three   tho    Vork  and   Berwick   Railway    with    the  North 


district*— Lanimcrinoor.  Lauderdale,  and  the  Mcrse.   British  Railw 
The  first,  on  the  north,  con-ists  chiefly  of  high 
bleak  mooilaiids.    The  Lamuiermoor  hdls, com-isting 
60 


to  Edinburgh.  The  old  fortilica- 
lions  still  girdle  the  town.  The  trade  arid  shipping 
arc  considerable,  the  chief  exports  being  saluiou.corn, 
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wool,  coal,  Ac  The  Tweed  Salmon-fishery  is  lew 
productive  than  formerly.  Coal-mines  exist  near  the 
town.  At  Twecdmouth,  there  ore  several  large  iron 
foundries  for  the  manufacture  of  steam-engines  and 
mill-machinery.  There  are  also  manufactures  of  sail- 
cloth,  cordage,  anil  linens,  R.  has  a  free  grammar- 
school,  :ttnl  several  other  free  schools.  The  Berwick- 
shire Naturalists'  Club,  a  very  useful  MM'iety,  mecis 
here.  Pop.  of  town  ami  parish  i  I si.ri  1  lo,i!iS7  ;  of 
parliamentary  borough,  including  Tweedmouth  ami 
Spinal  in  tishing-v illume  and  watering-place),  ir>,u'.H 
R.  return*  two  members  to  put  liamcnl,  and  from  the 
corrupt  practices  which  have  long  prevniled  at 
elections  the  town  ha*  acquired  an  unenviable 
notoriety.  In  ls.ri7,  R.  had  40  ship*  belonging 
to  the  port,  28«k<>  ton«.  In  IHfis,  »i7.r>  vessels  ol 
42. T  lo  tons  entered  anil  cleared  the  port.  The  past 
history  of  R.  is  full  of  interest,  os|>cciiilly  in  regard 
to  the  Border  wars*.  Its  authentic  records  begin 
with  the  reign  of  Alexnnder  l„  in  the  12th  e., 
when  it  belonged  to  the  Scottish  realm,  mid  was 
one  <>f  tin-  principal  seaports  in  tlic  kingdom.  It 
is  described  by  a  writer  of  the  year  l  JDti  us  Mop 
*  for  commerce  and  population  another  Alexandria.' 
From  that  period  it  was  frequently  taken  mid 
retaken  by  ti  e  English  and  the  Scotch,  it*  frontier 
position  making  it  an  important  possession  to  either 
power.  In  14S2  it  came  finally  Into  the  possession 
of  England,  and  is  now  essentially  English  in  its 
usages,  both  civil  and  ecclesiastical. 

BERYL,  a  mineral  which  scarcely  differ*  except 
in  colour  from  Emerald  (q.  v.).  never  exhibiting  the 
bright  rich  green  which  characterises  that  pern,  but 
colourless,  yellowish,  greenish-yellow,  or  blue.  The 
finer  varieties,  which  are  transparent  nnd  of  beau- 
tiful colour,  are  distinguished  as  Prc<-i»n*  Ii.,  and 
are  sometimes  called  .\<jua>iitriiie.  These  occur  in 
crystals  similar  in  form  to  tho-e  of  emerald  ;  but  the 
regular  hexagonal  prism  is  more  frequently  modified 
by  truncation  on  the  angles  or  edges,  acuminatum, 
Ac.  The  prism*  ate  often  loner.  Their  sides  are 
longitudinally  striated,  often  deeply  so ;   but  the 


Reryl,  in  its  primary  form. 


truncating  or  terminating  planes  are  smooth.  The 
coarser  varieties  of  R.  (Common  Ii.)  are  also  found 
crystallised,  bnt  often  massive.  R.  occurs  chietlv  in 
veins  that  traverse  granite  or  gneiss,  or  imbedded 
in  granite;  sometimes  it  is  found  in  alluvial  soils 
formed  from  such  rocks.  Common  R.  is  found  in  n 
numlier  ot  places  in  Europe,  and  sometimes  of 
great  size  in  the  United  States.  The  mountains  of 
Aberdeenshire,  and  those  of  Mourne  in  Ireland, 
yield  Precious  R.,  which  is  also  found  in  several 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  and  of  New  Eng- 
land, but  principally  in  Brazil  and  Siberia.  It  is 
much  Talued  as  a  precious  stone,  although  not  so 
much  as  the  emerald. 

RERZE'LIUS,  Johasv  Jacod,  Rarox,  one  of  the 
greatest  of  recent  chemists,  was  born  at  Westerlosa, 
in  East  Gothland,  Sweden,  20th  August  1778. 
While  studying  for  the  medical  profession  at  the 
university  of  Upsala,  he  was  more  attracted  by  the 


I  preparatory  natural  *  •ieti~ps,  c«|fcei.illy  chemistry. 
After  being  some  time  employed  in  medical  practice 
and  lecturing,  he  was  appointed  (IS'i  )  lecturer  on 

■  chemistry  in  the  Military  Ac.deiny  of  Stockholm, 
and,  in  liie  following  year,  profc-.-nr  of  medicine  and 
pharmacy,  lie  «us  shortly  after  •  -ho^-ii  president  of 
the  .Stockholm  Academy  of  Scictices  ;  ju,d  from  1818 
till  his  death,  7th  Augu-t  IMS,  held  the  office  of 
perpetual  secretary.  The  king  tailed  him  to  the 
rank  of  baron  ;  other  honours  from  learned  societies 
veto  conferred  on  him  ;  and  the  directors  <jf  the 
Swedish  Ironworks,  in  consideration  of  li  e  value  ol 
ins  researches  in  their  particular  brr.neh  of  industry, 
bestowed  on  him  a  pens  on  for  life.  In  Itv'.S,  he 
«».s  made  a  senator;  but  he  took  little  pnrt  in 
politics.  The  field  of  his  activity  lay  in  his  labor- 
atory, where  he  acquired  a  name  of  which  his 
country  is  justly  proud.  Mis  services  to  chemistry 
me  too  vast  to  be  described  here.  The  science  of 
chemistry,  as  at  present  organized,  rest*  in  a,  great 
measure  upon  the  discoveries  mid  views  of  R., 
although  in  not  a  few  points  he  lins  been  contro- 
verted, or  fo-md  w  rong.  Ill*  multiplied  mid  accurate 
analyses  established  the  laws  ol  combination  on 
an  incontrovertible  basis ;  ami  to  him  we  owe  the 
system  of  chemical  symbols.  He  discovered  the 
(dements  selenium  and  thorium,  mid  first  exhibited 
cah  .Tim,  barium,  strontium,  eolumbium  or  tantalum, 
silicium,  and  zirconium,  in  the  metallic  form.  The 
blowpipe  in  the  hands  of  R.  became  a  powerful 
instrument  in  the  analysis  of  inorganic  substances. 
The  multitude  and  accuracy  of  his  researches  in 
every  branch  of  chemical  inquiry  make  it  difficult 
to  conceive  how  one  man  could  have  accomplished 
so  much.  Of  his  iiuinero  is  writings,  the  most 
important  is  his  Lurtl»ik  i  lumini  (Text-book  of 
Chemistry,  3  vols.,  Stock,  Isus — In  is),  which  has 
since  passed  through  live  large  editions,  on  each 
occasion  being  almost  wholly  tc written.  The  best 
known  edition  is  that  published  in  H  vols,  at  Rrussels 
in  18S5.  The  book  has  been  translated  into  every 
Euro|>ean  language.  His  essay  On  the  (V  of  the 
Jiloirpijie  exhausts  the  subject,  while  his  Annua' 
Rrj»,rt»  on  the  Prtyrt**  of  J'h>i*iex,  Chemistry,  and 
Minrralotiy,  undertaken"  at  the  request  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  in  1S22,  have  proved  very 
valuable  to  science.  Scarcely  less  so  have  been  the 
Memoir*  lulntii-e  to  Ph>/rirt,  Chctnis'ro.  anil  Miner- 
alotjt/,  of  which  he  was  one  of  the  originators  and 
conductors,  nnd  to  which,  during  the  twelve  years 
they  were  published,  from  lK'u'.  to  IS  is,  |1L>  wr.- 
tributed  fort \ -seven  original  pa|>ers. 

BESANCON*  (\;-*;„tio\  capital  of  the  French 
department  of  Doubs.  and  formerly  capita)  of  I' rand. e- 
Cotntc,  is  situated  on  the  river  l'oubs,  which 
divides  it  into  two  parts,  about  -15  miles  east  of 
llijon.  Lai.  47"  14'  N.,  long. :i  E.  It  was  strongly 
but  irregularly  fortified  by  Yauban.  the  citadel  being 
considered  impregnable.  Since  that  time,  the  forti- 
fications have  been  extended  and  strengthened,  and 
R.  is  now  coii<i'!.Ted  one  of  the  stroti'je-t  military 
positions  in  Ei!t*»pe,  It  was  the  nneieiif  Vesotitio, 
Ilesontiuui  or  \  isontium,  and  was  a  considerable 
place  even  in  the  time  of  C.c.-ar.  who,  in  .'<8  n.  f .. 
exp. died  from  Yesontto  the  Soquani,  and.  in  the 
ncighbouri.ood  of  the  city,  gained  a  victory  over 
Ariovistus.  It  then  became  an  important  Roman 
militaty  station.  In  modern  times,  alter  undergoing 
munv  changes,  it  finally  can  e  into  the  |  osse-sioti 
of  France  in  I ('■7-1.  Several  streets  and  places  in 
R.  still  bear  old  Roman  names;  and  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood are  found  ruitu  of  a  triumphal  arch 
of  Atirelianus,  an  aqueduct,  an  amphitheatre,  nnd 
a  theatre  which  must  have  been  large  enough  to 
contain  20,000  spectators.  Among  the  modem 
structures,  the  Cathedral  and  the  churches  of  St. 
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John  niul  the  Magdalen,  with  tbc  Prefecture,  and  the 
half-Gothic,  half-Roman  palace  of  Cardinal  Grand- 
vclla,  are  most  remarkable.  B.  1ms  considerable 
manufactures,  chiefly  watches  (of  which  u.orc  than 
tiu,<n Ki  ure  made  annually),  porcelain,  carpels,  iron- 
wire,  nml  beer,  and  \a  ihi  imporiuiit  entrepot  lor  the 
produce  of  part  of  Switzerland  and  the  south  of 
France.  OOiV-oo  bottles  of  Seltzer-water  are  annually 
manufactured.    Top.  41, in  it). 

BESA'NTS,  or  BEZA  NTS,  circular  pieces  of 
bullion,  generally  gold,  without  any  iinpri •s.-ipn,  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  old  coinage  of  Byzantium, 
brought  home  by  the  Crusaders,  and  In-nee  of  frequent 
occurrence  as  heraldic  charged.  It.  arc  generally 
introduced  into  the  arms  of  banks,  and  also  into 
those  of  individuals  who  have  been  specially  con- 
nected with  money.  Similar  figures,  when  not 
coloured  or  (gold),  or  arr/ent  (silver),  arc  known  in 
heraldry  by  the  general  term  of  roundel*.  A 
ht-anltj  era**,  is  a  cross  composed  of  B. :  and 
f»:<t;ity,  or  /*•?<!»/«•,  is  the  term  used  when  the 
shield,"  or  any  particular  charge,  is  strewed  with 
bcsanls. 

BESIEGING.    See  Sikok. 

BESSARA  BIA,  a  province  in  the  south-west  of 
Russia,  in  Int.  41"  4.')' — IS  '  4V  X.,  and  long.  20:  W — 
Su°  30'  E.  Area,  17,<n)0  square  miles  (ubout  lots) 
square  miles  were  ceded  to  Turkey  in  IMG),  with 
a  population,  in  lS04,of  1,020,340,  composed  of  Rik- 
Plans  roles  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  Bulgarians, 
Greeks,  Armenians,  Jews,  Germans,  and  Tainrs,  with 
a  sprinkling  of  Gipsies.  The  Dniester  (lows  along  the 
whole  of  its  northern  anil  eastern  boundaries;  the 
Pruth  separates  it  from  Moldavia  on  the  west;  and 
it  has  the  Danube  on  the  south.  B.  is  also  inter- 
sected by  several  considerable  Htreams;  w  hich  are, 
however,  much  reduced  by  the  summer  heat.  The 
climate  is,  on  the  w  hole,  mild  and  salubrious.  In  the 
north-west,  the  country  is  traversed  by  offshoots  from 
the  Transy Iranian  branch  of  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and  mostly  covered  with  wood.  Generally, 
however,  B.  is  flat  and  fertile  ;  but  for  want  of  pro- 
per cultivation,  the  land  does  not  yield  the  rich 
returns  it  is  capable  of  doing.  Wheat,  barley, 
and  millet  are  raised  to  some  extent,  as  well  ns 
hemp,  flax,  and  tobacco,  fruit  and  wine  ;  but  the 
breeding  of  cattle  forms  the  chief  business  of  the 
inhabitants;  consequently,  the  greater  part  of  the 
laud  is  in  pasturage.  The  lakes  in  the  district  of 
B.,  called  the  Btnlj  ik,  yield  immense  quantities  of 
salt;  which,  together  with  cattle,  wool,  tallow,  and 
cheese,  form  the  principal  articles  of  export.  The 
manufacturing  industry  of  B.  is  oonlined  almo-t 
entirely  to  leather,  soap,  and  eindles.  B.,  which 
formerly  belonged  to  Turkey,  was  ceded  to  Russia 
in  ISl/by  the  treaty  of  Bucharest. 

RESSA'RIOX,  Joiiannks,  or  Basimis  born  at 
Trei.i/oiid.on  the  Black  Sea,  is  remembered  as 

one  of  the  earliest  of  those  scholars  w  ho,  in  the  1  Of li 
e.,  transplanted  Greek  literature  and  philosophy 
into  the  we*f,  and  rescued  the  mind  of  Christendom 
from  the  trammels  of  scholasticism.  B.  imbibed  his 
love  of  Plato's  writings  from  his  tutor,  Gemi-uns 
Pletho.  As  Bishop  of  Nica-a,  B.  accompntiied  the 
Greek  emperor,  John  Pala-ologus,  to  Italy  ;  and 
elli  cted,  at  the  council  of  Florence  in  14:i'.»,  a  union 
between  the  Creek  and  the  Romish  Churches,  which, 
however,  was  of  short  duration.  Soon  afterwards, 
he  joined  the  Romish  Church,  but  always  retained  a 
glowing  love  of  his  native  land.  He  was  made 
cardinal  by  Pope  Eugene  IV.  in  1JT.9.  Ten  years 
after,  Nicholas  V.  created  htm  Cardinal-hi.-hop  of 
Sabin.'i,  and  in  the  same  year  Bishop  of  Frascati. 
For  five  years,  also,  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  papal  legato  at  Bologna.  After  the  fall  of 
02 


Constantinople,  B.  visited  Germany;  and  at  the  diets 
of  Nuremberg,  Worms,  and  Vienna,  endeavoured  to 
promote  a  crusade  against  the  Turks.  In  philo- 
sophy, he  professed  to  be  a  follower  of  Plato,  but 
without  depreciation  of  Aristotle.  His  writings, 
consisting  of  Latin  translations  of  Greek  authors, 
defensive  treatises  on  the  Platonic  philosophy,  with 
discourses  and  letters,  have  never  been  published 
collectively.  Twice  he  was  nearly  elected  pope ; 
but  his  'partiality  for  the  heathen  philosophy 
was  piobablv  regarded  as  some  disqualification 
by  the  sacred  college.  B.  died  at  Ravenna, 
November  lit,  1 17_,  leaving  his  collection  of  000 
valuable  Greek  MSS.  to  the  St.  Mark's  Library, 
Venice. 

BESSEL,  Frikdricii  Wiliuxm,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  of  modern  astronomers,  was  born  at 
Minden,  July  -2,  1784.  In  1S..6  he  was,  on  the 
recommendation  of  (Mber*.  whom  he  had  greatly 
assisted  by  his  remarkable  exj>ertness  in  calcu- 
lation, appointed  assistant  to  SchroUT  at  Lilieti- 
tluil.  In  islo,  he  published  his  researches  on 
the  orbit  of  the  great  comet  of  IStiH,  which 
gained  for  hitu  the  Lalande  prize  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  the  same  year  he  was 
appointed  director  of  the  new  observatory  to  be 
erected  by  the  king  of  Prussia  at  Konigsberg; 
and  repairing  thither  immediately,  superintended 
the  erection  and  the  mounting  of  the  instruments. 
The  establishment  was  completed  in  three  jours. 
In  B.  published  his  Fitndiiintitta  Aitrmn>mi<e 

—giving  the  results  of  Bradley's  Greenwich  obser- 
vations— a  work  upon  which  he  hail  been  engaged, 
for  eleven  \ears.  This  work  is  one  of  the  highest 
\alue  to  astronomers.  It  is  described  by  a  com- 
petent authority  as  having  laid  the  foundations  of 
the  principal  improvements  wliieh  have  been  made 
in  astronomy  since  the  date  of  its  publication.  In 
lS:>o,  appeared  his  Tnhu'.tr  lUgiomontawr,  forming 
a  kind  of  supplement  to  the  above  work.  Besides 
unmet  ous  |Nipcrs  of  an  important  character  (nearljr 
•Jim)  in  all),  scattered  through  various  scientific 
journals,  he  also  published  an  inquiry  on  the 
HeioinW  pendulum  lor  Berlin  (|82si,  and  again  it] 
ls:!7),  Anti'tiHomiml  }i» marches  v-  \ols..  Kouigsb. 
1  St  1  —  1*12).  His  paper  on  the  precession  of  the 
equinoxes  gained  him  the  prize  of  the  Berlin  Aca- 
demy. After  a  series  of  three  years'  observations, 
he  succeeded  in  determining  the  annual  parallax 
of  the  fixed  star  01  Cvgni  (see  Ftxt  i»  St  a  us),  an 
achievement  honourable  not  only  as  the  first  of  its 
kind,  but  for  the  marvellous  skill  and  patience 
necessary  for  its  accomplishment.  In  the  years 
]K2I — ls;::{,  B.  made  a  series  of  7'\ oil  observa- 
tions in  .V>i>  sittings-,  and  completed  a  catalogue 
of  stars  (extending  to  the  ninth  magnitude)  within 
the  zone  from  \U°  N.  to  l.V  S.  declination.  These 
were  afterwards  red-.'crd  by  Wcis-e.  In,  one  of 
his  lectures,  delivered  at  Konigsberg  in  1  <•»»».  B. 
indicated  the  evidence  of  the  new  planet  after- 
wards discovered  by  l.e  Vcnier,  and  named  Nep- 
tune; and  but  for  the  death  of  a  favourite  son,  he 
in  nil  probability  would  have  underla'.eu  tin-  inves- 
tigation of  the  problem.  B.'s  /'oyo'/irr  I.*rtnrt*  f>« 
A*troii<iui(,  given  at  Konigsberg,  lS^'J — Is.)  |,  were 
edited  by  his  friend  Schumacher,  and  published  at 
Hamburg  in  18|s,  two  years  after  his  death,  which 
took  place  March  7,  I  s  Id.  All  scientific  associa- 
tions, both  on  the  continent  and  in  England,  were 
eager  to  confer  honour  on  themselves  by  enrolling 
B.  as  one  of  their  members.  He  was  a  thoroughly 
practic  al  man  of  pcienrc,  never  allowing  hinwif  to 
be  carried  awav  by  any  theory,  however  in1  king, 
and  particularly  remarkable  for  the  precision  of  h'n 
calculations,  being  satisfied  with  nothing  less  than 
perfect  exactness. 
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BE-SEMEIfS  PROCESS  FOIt  REFINING  j  phorus  is  oxi.li.-wd  into  phosphoric  aci.l,  and  in 
IRON'.    In  the  years  l-...i»i  aud  1S.'>7,  the  iron  world   greater    part    is   left    still  in  the  iron.    After  the 


aud 
and 
<<l. 


was  startled  by  the  announcement  of  a  new 
rapid  process  of  purifying  oml  or  pig  iron, 
obtaining  therefrom  b  ir  or  mnlleibU  iron,  and 
Tbe  patenter,  Mr.  Bcs.-cuilt,  takes  the  liquid  iron 

as  it  flows  from  the 
blast-furnace,  receives 
it  in  u  l.i  igo  coveted 


away,  lite  ladle  lieing  tilted  muni!,  ll:e  l..ilf-piirilied 
iron  is  then  allowed  to  flow  into  a  shallow  iron  trough, 
where  it  cools  and  becomes  jitir  iur',d.  This  part  of 
the  operation  is  tin*  equivalent  of  the  ordinary  tin 


blast  has  been  on  for  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes, 
the  jots  of  tlatiie  whielt  issue  from  the  molten  mass 
elongate  very  much,  and  continue  no  for  live  <ir  rix 
liiitiuirci,  when  they  subside  by  decrees,  till  they 
almost  cease ;  and  in  thirty  - fi  v  minutes  from  the 
commencement,  the  process  is  complete.  During 
the  pi  ogress  of  tiie  operation,  a  copious  discharge 
ladle  (see  t ;g.)madeof  !  of  .'■lag  takes  place,  which  mostly  rciur.ins  as  a  scum 
mull,  able  iron,  lined  on  the  surface  of  the  pine  iron.  The  t.p-hole  in  the 
with  lo  an  o>  clay,  and  '  crucible  being  un«topped  by  driving  an  iron  rod 
in*  i-M  in  the  molten  into  the  clay-stopper,  the  liquid  iron  is  run  into 
mass  a  fire-clay  pipe,  a  mould  or  founder's  ladle.  For  eastings  which 
through  which  air  ;s  require  much  carbon  in  the  iron,  Bessemer  first 
refines  the  iron  by  the  above  op'ration,  nnd  then 
thrusts  into  the  molten  mass  some  wood,  bituminous) 
sliule,  cttiboineeous  matters  in  general,  or  a  stream 
of  carhut ettcd  hydrogen,  till  the  requisite  amount 
ee-s  imd.-v  j  i  --  ..!-e.  of  carbon  is  obtained.  Ik'S-eim  r  like  w  isc  lays  claim 
'!!:«•  u  oi  tl;.    ir,   io  the  introduction  of  dry  carbonate  of  so.U  nnd 

or  that  of  the  nitr..-e,.  dry  carbonate  of  potash  into  the  molten  iron  by 
introduced,  •  oml.-i.e-  means  of  the  nil-blast,  whereby  the  silica  is  more 
with  the  tr.rbnn  :m.l  easily  removed,  and  a  slag  formed, 
other  iinpuri:  ic,  and  Theoretically,  the  proccsa  of  Bessemer  is  a  correct 
carries  these  rapidly  one.  Uy  the  older  and  ordinary  methods  the  im- 
puiities  were  only  slowly  carried  oil,  because  air 
was  only  sparingly  admitted  to  the  iron;  but 
without  altering  the  agent  which  accomplishes  the 


driven  with  great 
fonc.  In  Isti'J  he 
patented  l.i-  imihod 
of  conducting  the  |  ro- 


'•;/  purification,  Bessemer  expedites  tin*  process  by 
f<trr,;,r.  The  plate  of  fine  metal  is  now  broken  in  thrusting  air  in  great  abundance  through  the  impure 
"pie.Ts,  j- nd  introd'iced  into  a  r>irr/,rr*>n>y  or  ;<«  /,/'/■-'/   i,on.    Practically,  how  ever,  it  docs  not  as  vet  seem 


furu  :  ,-.  s,,i,  ewhttt  similar  in  shape  to  that  ouliuarily 
euiplo'.  •  1,  but  pierced  with  a  number  of  openings 
at  each  side,  through  which  fire-clay  nozzles  arc 
inserted,  aud  air — hot  or  cold — driven  into  or  upon 
the  iron,  w  hen  it  becomes  molten.  Steam  is  likewise 
introduced,  especially  at  the  comniencement  of  the 
proc-s.    Tie'    air   Vicing    thus  brought  intimately 


possible  by  Bessemer' s  process  to  burn  away  the 
impni  ities,  w  ithout  at  the  same  time  oxidising 
or  wasting  much  good  iron.  It  is  highly  probable 
that  the  practical  skill  of  our  ironmasters  will  bo 
found  sufficient  to  surmount  this  difficulty,  and 
that  means  will  be  discovered  of  admitting  air  in 
such   minimum   quantity,  and   so   regulated,  that. 


in  contact  with  the  halt-purified  iron,  the  remaining  while  it  burns  away  the  impurities,  it  will  not  be 
impurities  are  rapidly  carried  away.  Where  great  allowed  to  proceed  so  far  as  to  burn  the  iron  itself, 
purity  is  n  juiced,  Bessemer  recommends  that  the 
spent  gases  from  the  fire-grate  of  the  puddling- 
furiiac-,  which  often  contain  sulphurous  acid, 
phould  not  be  allowed  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
iron:  and  to  obviate  this  contamination,  the  iron 
is  otic'osed  in  retorts  similar  to  those  used  at  a 
pis  work,  nnd  the  air  forced  through  the  molten 
metal  wi'hin  the  retorts. 

Bessemer   also   suggested    that    the    process  of 


The  present  system  of  r.jiuing  and  pmUHii'j  iron 
ix  notoriously  a  primitive,  time-devouring,  and 
stationary  one:  aud  any  inquiry  having  in  view 
the  shortening  of  the  number  of  hours  required, 
must  be  of  advantage  at  all  limes.  The  process  of 
Bessemer  is  far  from  being  a  perfect  one,  but  it  is 


a  8tep  in  the  right 
be  carried  further 
the  thanks  of  the 


direction,  which  will  doubtless 


refining  pig  or  crude  iron  should  be  accomplished   lo  «o°»Pl>s  on  the  subject 


and  Bessemer  ought  to  receive 
»i  world  lor  having  givui  impetus 


by  a  single  operation.  For  this  purpose,  an  air- 
funiace  i.s  employed,  iu  which  there  is  placed  a 
tsrc-c'.iy  or  l.luk  lead  crucible,  capable  of  hold- 
ing, when  three-fourths  full,  about  seven  cwt.  of 
molten  iron.  Prior  to  the  introduction  of  the 
metal,  the   crucible   is   surrounded    by  fuel  ;  aud 


BErfSlERES,  Jkas  Baptihtk,  Duke  of  htria, 
and  Marshal  of  the  French  Empire,  was  born  at 
Preissnc,  in  the  department  of  Lot,  August  17GS. 
After  serving  for  a  short  time  in  the  constitu- 
tional guard  of  Louis  XVI.,  iu  Xovcniber  17'.'^,  he 
entered   the   army  of  the    Pyrenees   as  a  private 


whi  n  the  \e-s,.|  has  attained  a  bright-red  heat,  |  soldier.  Iu  loss  than  two  years,  he  had  attained  the 
the  iron  is  run  iu  by  a  funnel  inserted  at  the  upper  rank  of  captain,  and  passing  into  the  Army  of  Italy, 
part  of  the  crucible,  and  thereafter  the  tube  con-  he  distinguished  himself  greatly  in  the  battles  of 
veying  the  blast  is  thrust  iu.  The  air,  or  air  and  Rovert  do  and  Rivoli.  Having  been  made  chief  of 
steam,  act  on  the  impure  iron.  The  free  oxygen  a  brigade  in  17l'S,  he  iu  that  year  accompanied 
carries  off  the  carbon  as  carbonic  acid,  and  the  Bonaparte  to  Egypt,  and  made  himself  conspicuous 
water  acting  upuu  the  iron  is  decomposed  ;  its  at  the  siege  of  St.  .lean  d'Acro,  and  at  the  battle  of 
hydrogen  is  set  tree,  and  the  oxygen  combining  Aboukir.  Afterwards,  he  took  a  prominent  part  iu 
with  the  iron  forms  oxide  id'  iron;  which  oxide  is  the  battles  of  .Marengo,  OIuiuU,  Austerlitz,  Jena, 
again  decomposed  by  the  carbon  uniting  with  the  |  Friedland,  mid  Ey lau  ;  and  within  live  years  (from 
ong.  n  to  form  carbonic  oxide,  and  liberating  the  :  IKoO  to  lSo,'>),  he  was  made  successively  general  of 

brigade,  general  of  division,  and  marshal  of  France. 
For  his  gallant  behaviour  in  Spain,  he  was,  in  1  son, 
created  Duke  of  1-tria  In  the  Russian  campaign, 
he  commanded  the  cavalry  of  the  Guard,  and  during 
the  disastrous  retreat  from  Moscow,  the  services  he 
rendered  wen.' of  the  utmost  importance.  In  181.1, 
he  received  the  command  of  the  whole  of  the  French 
carried  oft"  ua  sulphuretted  hydrogen.    The  ph  js- ;  cavalry.    On  the  morning  of  the  battle  of  Liitzen, 


in  the  metallic  condition.  Besides  the  chungi 
enumerated,  a  large  amount  of  iron  is  converted 
into  oxide  of  iron  by  the  excess  of  oxygen  thrust 
in.  The  sulphur  present  as  impurity  is  burned 
away  in  part  as  sulphurous  acid,  by  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  is  partly  acted  on 
by    the    hydrogen    derived   from    the   steam,  and 
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while  leading  on  foot  the  tirailuura  to  reconnoitre 
the  field  from  the  defile  of  Rippach,  he  fell  mortally 
wounded  liy  a  bullet.  The  nc»<  of  his  death  was 
kept  concealed  from  the  urniy  throughout  the  day. 
Bonaparte  lost  in  B.  one  of  hia  ablest  officers  and 
his  most  faithful  friend. 

BESTIAIRES  (Fr.),  the  name  given  to  a  chss  of 
written  books  of  great  popularity  in  the  middle 
ages,  describing  all  the  anitiinU  of  creation,  real 
or  fabled,  and  generally  illustrated  by  drawings. 
They  were  most  in  fashion  during  the  1 1th,  lith, 
and  l.'Jth  c.  They  served  as  cncyelopn-dias  of  the 
roologv  of  those  ages,  but  they  had  also  another 
Use.  The  symboli-m  which  was  then  so  much  in 
vogue  fastened  spiritual  meanings  upon  the  several 
animals,  until  every  quality  of  good  or  evil  in  the 
soul  of  man  had  it.t  type  in  the  brute  world.  It  is 
in  this  way  to  the  /.'.  that  wc  must  look  for  cxplatin- 
lion  of  the  strange,  grotesque  creatures  which  are 
found  sculptured  on  the  churches  and  other  build- 
ings of  the  middle  ages.  There  were  B.  both  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  in  Latin  and  in  the  vernacular.  A 
few  sentence*  from  1a  lirxiinirt  Dirin  de  fiuil'auine, 
Clerc  </(•  XormaitJie,  Troueere  du  XIII'  Steele  (Caen 
185'.'),  may  help  to  give  so-ne  notion  of  the  class  of 
works  of  which  it  is  a  fair  example.  4  The  unicorn," 
he  writes,  'has  but  one  horn  in  the  middle  of  its 
forehead.  It  is  the  only  animal  that  ventures  to 
attack  the  elephant;  and  sj  sharp  is  the  nail  of  its 
foot,  that  with  one  blow  it  rips  up  the  belly  of  that 
most  terrible  of  all  beasts.  The  hunters  can  catch  the 
unicorn  onlv  bv  placing  a  \oung  virgin  in  the  forest 
which  it  haunts.  No  sooner  does  this  marvellous 
nnimul  descry  the  damsel,  than  it  runs  towards  her, 
lies  down  at  her  feet,  and  so  suffers  itself  to  be  taken 
by  the  hunters.  The  unicorn  represents  our  Lord 
Jesus  Christ,  who,  taking  our  humanity  upon  him  in 
the  Virgin's  womb,  was  betrayed  by  the  nicked  .lews, 
and  delivered  into  the  hands  of  Pilate.  Itsown  horn 
signifies  the  gospel  truth,  that  Christ  is  one  with  the 
Father,'  ice. 

BESTl'SCIIEW,  Alexa  speii,  a  Russian  novelist, 
born  about  lT'JS,  was  captain  in  a  dragoon  regiment, 
and  adjutant  to  Alexander,  Duke  of  Wurtemberg. 
Having  been  involved  with  his  friend  Rylejew  in 
the  conspiracy  of  1S'25,  he  was  degraded  to  the 
ranks,  and  exiled  to  Yakutzk,  but  after  long  entreaty, 
permitted  to  enter  the  army  of  the  Caucasus  as  a 
private  in  1830.  In  June  1S37,  he  fell  in  a  skirmish 
with  the  as  yet  unconquered  mountaineers.  Two 
years  before  his  exile  he,  together  with  his  friend 
Rylejew.  who  was  executed  in  ]k-J5,  had  published 
the  first  Russian  almanac.  The  Pole  Star.  His  later 
works,  consistiug  chiefly  of  novels  and  sketches 
written  under  the  name  of  Cossack  Marlinski,  bore 
the  impress  of  his  own  life  and  adventures  in  the 
Caucasus.  They  exeell  in  depicting  the  wilder 
aspects  of  nature  and  the  excitements  of  a  soldier's 
life,  but  fuil  in  the  delineation  of  character,  and  are 
often  exaggerated,  and  sometimes  absurd.  His 
principal  works  are  the  tale  of  Mullah  A'wr.  and 
the  romance  of  Atnmalath  Beg,  which  last  relates  the 
treacherv  of  a  Circassian  chief,  and  gives  interesting 
pictures  of  the  scenery  of  the  Caucasus.  Several  of 
his  novels  were  translated  into  Herman  by  Seebach 
(Lcipsic,  1837),  and  his  collective  works  appeared 
at  St.  Petersburg  in  1840,  under  the  name  of 
Marlinski's  Tales.  Hia  three  brothers  were  impli- 
cated in  the  military  conspiracy  of  1825,  and  hanged 
by  the  sjwcinl  order  of  the  emperor. 

BETA'NZOS  (anciently  Brigantium  Flnrium),  a 
town  of  Spain,  province  of  Corunna,  10  miles  south- 
east of  the  city  of  the  same  name.    Ancient  granite 
gateways  still  defend  iU  narrow  streets.     It  has 
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manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  and  earthenware.  Pop. 
between  40O0  and  .'>ooo. 

BETEL,  BETLE,  or  PAWN,  a  nan-otic  stim- 
ulant, much  used  in  the  ca>t,  and  particularly  by 
all  the  tribes  of  the  Malay  race.  It  consists  of  a 
leaf  of  one  or  other  of  certain  species  of  pepper, 
to  which  the  name  of  hctel-js-pper  is  indiscrim- 
inately applied,  plucked  green,  spread  o\er  with 
moistened  quick-lime  [rhunam)  generally  procured 
by  calcination  of  shells,  nnd  wrapped  around  a  few 
scrapings  of  the  areca-nut  (see  Akki  a),  sometimes 
called  the  betel-nut,  and  also  known  as  I'inang. 
This  is  put  into  the  mouth  and  chewed.  It  causes 
giddiness  in  persons  unaccustomed  to  it.  excoriates 
the  mouth,  and  deadens  for  u  time  the  sense  of 
taste.  It  is  so  burning,  that  Europeans  do  not 
readily  become  habituated  to  it,  but  the  i  or  sump- 
tion in  the  Ea-st  Indies  is  prodigious,  Men  and 
women,  young  and  old,  indulge  in  it  from  morning 
to  night.  The  use  of  it  is  so  general  as  to  have 
become  matter  of  etiquette;  a  Malay  scarcely  goes 
out  without  his  betel-box,  which  one  present*  to 
another  as  Europeans  do  their  suufl-buxcs.  The 
chewing  of  B.  is  a  practice  of  great  untiquity, 
and  can  certainly  be  traced  back  to  at  h  ist  the 
5th  C.  H.  C.  It  gives  a  red  col<r;r  to  the  saliva,  so 
that  the  lips  and  teeth  appear  coven  d  with  blood; 
the  lips  and  teeth  arc  also  hlad.i  re  d  by  its  habitual 
use,  and  the  teeth  arc  destroyed,  so  that  men  of 
twenty-five  years  of  age  are  olteu  quite  toothless. 
Whether  the  use  of  B.  is  to  be  regarded  as  having 
any  advantages  except  the  mere  pleasure  afforded 
to 'those  who  have  acquired  the  habit  of  it,  to  coun- 
terbalance its  obvious  disadvantages,  is  a  question 
upon  which  difference  of  opinion  subsists.  Some 
have  represented  it  as  beneficially  promoting  the 
secretion  of  saliva,  strcngthct.ing  the  digestive 
powers,  and  warding  off  the  attacks  of  fever:  whilst 
others  pronounce  against  it  an  unqualified  condem- 
nation. Sir  James  Emerson  T-in  eiu,  in  his  valuable 
work  on  Ceylon,  leeentty  published,  expresses  the 
opinion  that  it  is  advantageous  to  a  people  of  whose 
ordinary  food  flesh  forms  no  part,  an  I  that  it  is  at 
once  the  antacid,  the  tonic,  and  Uie  carminative 
which  they  require. 

The  name  B.  is  often  given  to  the  species  of 
pepper  of  which  the  leaves  are  ordinarily  chewed  in 
the  manner  just  described,  which  it  re  also  called 
B.-Pkpi'KR  or  Paws.  Some  of  tl  e  n  ate  very  exten- 
sively cultivated,  particularly  (hurnn  Utile,  C. 
Sirahnn,  and  V.  Malntniri,  climbing  shrubs  with 
leathery  leaves,  which  arc  heart-slut pe<i  in  the  first 
and  second  of  these  species,  and  oblong  in  the  third. 
They  are  trained  to  poles,  trellises,  or  the  stems  of 
palms,  and  require  much  heat  with  moisture  and 
shade;  upon  which  account,  in  the  north  of  India, 
where  the  climate  would  not  otherwise  be  suitable, 
they  are  cultivated  with  great  attention  in  low  sheds, 
poles  being  placed  for  their  support  at  a  few  feet 
a[>art.  Hooker  mentions  in  his  Himalayan  Journal, 
that  these  sheds  arc  much  infested  by  dangerous 
snakes,  and  that  lives  are  therefore  not  unficqueiitlr 
lost  in  the  cultivation  of  betel. — The  genus  t  hai-tea 
is  one  of  those  into  which  the  old  genus  J'i/,rr  (m>* 
PKmR)  has  recently  been  divided.  The  requisite 
qualities  of  B.  are  probably  found  in  the  leaves  of 
numerous  species  not  only  of  this  but  of  other  genera 
of  the  same  family.  The  leaf  of  the  Ava  (q.  v.)  is 
sometimes  umA 

BETHA^^^neaning  a  '  bonMiou.se ; '  called 
'  Lazarivch,'  or  4  Town  of  Lazarus,"  by  the  natives 
of  Palestine,  in  reference  to  the  event  narrated  in 
Scripture.  It  i*  a  retired  spot,  beautifully  situated 
on  the  southern  Slope  of  the  Mount  of  Olives,  3  miles 
with  a  population  of  about  MO, 
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principally  Latins.  There  in  nothing  remarkable 
about  the  village  except  some  ruins,  among  which 
arc  some  which  are  said  to  have  been  the  house 
of  Martha  and  Mary,  and  the  cave  or  grave  of 
Lazarus,  the  descent  into  which  is  effected  by  26 
steps  cut  in  the  solid  rock,  leading  to  a  small 
chamber,  about  5  feet  square,  also  excavated.  The 
appearance  of  the  cave  certainly  corresponds  with 
what  is  said  about  it  in  Scripture— '  It  was  a 
cave,  and  a  stone  lay  upon  it'  (St.  John  xi.  38). 
Near  to  the  cave  are  the  ruins  of  a  fort  built  by 
Queen  Mclisinda  in  1132,  to  protect  the  nunnery 
founded  by  her  in  honour  of  Martha  and  Mary. 

BE  THEL,  called  Betcin  by  the  natives,  about  10 
miles  from  Jerusalem,  mentioned  in  Scripture  as  the 
scene  of  Jacob's  dream.  Here  also  Abraham  pitched 
his  tent.  Now  a  heap  of  ruins,  almost  entirely 
deserted,  or  only  inhabited  by  a  few  straggling 
Arabs. 

BETIIELL,  Sir  Richard,  an  eminent  lawyer, 
born  at  Bradford,  Wiltshire,  in  18uo,  son  of  a 
physician  at  Bristol.  From  Bristol  Grammar  School 
he  went,  at  the  age  of  14,  to  Wadbam  College, 
Oxford,  where  he  was  first  class  in  classics,  and 
second  class  in  mathematics,  and  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  at  the  early  age  of  18.  After  being  a 
private  tutor  at  Oxford,  ho  studied  law,  and  was 
called  to  the  bar  at  the  Middle  Temple  in  November 
1823.  In  184o,  he  was  made  a  Queen's  counseL 
Elected,  in  April  1851,  M.P.  for  Aylesbury,  on  the 
formation  of  the  Aberdeen  ministry  in  December 
1852,  he  was  named  Solicitor-general,  and  shortly 
after  knighted.  From  November  185(5  to  March 
1858  he  was  Attorney-general.  For  hcvernl  years 
he  was  Vice-chancellor  of  the  county  Palatine  of 
Lancaster,  and  standing  counsel  to  the  university 
of  Oxford.  He  has  also  been  conspicuous  for  his 
exertions  in  the  cause  of  law  reform,  in  improving 
the  system  of  education  for  the  bar,  and  in  abolish- 
ing the  ecclesiastical  courts,  and  facilitating  the 
transfer  of  land. 

BETHE  SDA,  Pool  of,  meaning  '  House  of  Pity.' 
The  scene  of  Christ's  cure  of  the  impotent  man  (St. 
John  v.  2-9),  and  resort  of  the  '  impotent,  blind, 
halt,  and  withered,'  once  filled  with  water,  *  which 
an  angel  went  down  at  certain  seasons  and  troubled,' 
is  now  dry  and  used  as  a  deposit  for  dirt  and  rubbish. 
It  is  situated  within  the  gates  of  Jerusalem,  near 
the  St.  Stephen's  gate  and  the  Temple  of  Omar  ; 
measures  460  feet  in  length,  by  130  in  breadth,  and 
75  in  depth. 

BETHLEHEM,  or  BEIT-LAHAM,  meaning 
'  House  of  Bread,1  celebrated  in  Scripture  as  tho 
birthplace  of  our  blessed  Saviour,  and  of  King 
David,  is  now  a  small  unwalled  village,  situated  at 
a  distance  of  5  miles  south  of  Jerusalem.  The 
population,  about  8000  souls,  is  wholly  Christian — 
that  is,  Latin,  Greek,  and  Armenian.  The  village 
is  situated  in  the  centre  of  a  most  interesting 
country  ;  and  the  roof  of  the  Latin  monastery — the 
ouly  public  building  of  any  importance,  enclosing 
the  cave  which  is  the  alleged  place  of  our  Lord's 
nativity— commands  a  beautiful  and  extensive  view 
of  the  surrounding  country.  In  the  distance,  east, 
are  the  mountains  of  Moab  and  the  plains  of  the 
Jordan ;  south,  stands  the  hill  of  Tekoah,  familiar 
as  the  scene  of  the  pastoral  life  of  the  prophet 
Amos ;  beyond,  and  rather  more  to  the js^fc.  lies  the 
wilderness  of  Eugedi,  to  which  Dufl  Btrcsted 
for  the  purpose  of  concealing  himsenVr^mst  the 
pursuit  of  Saul,  and  where  the  allied  armies  of  the 
Anionics,  Moabitcs,  and  others,  encamped  when 
they  came  forth  against  Jehoshaphat ;  north,  is  the 
road  to  Jerusalem,  with  the  mountains  of  Judea 
and  Rachel's  tomb.  The  Convent  of  the  Nativity, 
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|  which  encloses  the  supposed  manger,  &c,  is  a 
'  large  square  building,  more  resembling  a  fortress 
I  than  the  quiet  habitation  of  the  recluse,  was  built 
'  by  the  Empress  Helena,  327  a.d.,  but  destroyed 
'by  the   Moslems  in   123ft,  and,  it  is  supposed, 
restored  by   the    Crusaders.     Within    it  is  tho 
Church  of  the  Nativity,  which,  like  and  in  con- 
nection with  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at 
Jerusalem,  is  subdivided  among  the  Latins,  Greeks, 
and  Armenians,  each  community  having  a  sepa- 
rate portion  of  the  edifice  for  devotional  purposes. 
The  church  is  built  in  the  form  of  a  cross ;  the 
nave,  which  is  by  fur  the  finest  part  of  the  building, 
belongs  to  the  Armenians,  and  is  supported  by  48 
beautiful  Corinthian  columns  of  solid  granite,  each 
between  2  and  8  feet  in  thickness,  and  about  17  in 
height.    The  other  portions  of  the  church,  forming 
the  arms  of  the  cross,  are  walled  up.    At  the  further 
end  of  that  section,  which  forms  the  head  of  the 
cross,  and  on  the  threshold,  is  a  sculptured  marble 
star,  which  tho  Bethlehemites  say  covers  the  central 
point  of  the  earth !    Here  a  long  intricate  passage 
descends  to  the  crypt  below,  where   the  blessed 
j  Virgin  is  said  to  have  been  delivered.    The  walls  of 
j  the  chamber  are  hung  with  draperies  of  the  gayest 
colours;  and  a  silver  star,  with  the  words,  4  Hie  de 
virgine  Maria  Jrmtn  Chrintut  natut  fjrf,'  marks  the 
spot  of  the  nativity.    The  manger  stands  in  a  low 
recess  cut  in  the  rock,  a  few  feel  from  this  star. 

The  other  objects  of  interest  in  the  church  arc 
the  chapel  and  tomb  of  St.  Jerome,  who  became  a 
monk  of  this  convent  towards  the  end  of  the  4th  c. ; 
the  chapel  and  tomb  of  Santa  Paula,  a  Roman  lady, 
|  and  the  founder  of  several  nunneries  at  Bethlehem  ; 
i  the  tomb  of  St.  Eudosia ;  and  the  pit  into  which  it 
)  is  supposed  the  bodies  of  the  murdered  innocents 
|  were  cast.     B.  is  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
pasha  of  Jerusalem.     The   Bethlehemites  chiefly 
j  pain  their  subsistence  by  the  manufacture  and  sale 
;  of  crucifixes,  beads,  boxes,  shells,  Ac,  of  mother- 
,  of-penrl  and  olive-wood.    Much  wine  is  made  at 
f  B.  which  is  considered  all  over  Palestine  next  best 
|  to  the  Lebanon  wine. 

BETHLEHEM  is  the  name  of  the  chief  settle- 
ment of  Moravians  or  United  Brethren  in  Penn- 
sylvania, U.  S. 

BETHLEHEMITES,  or  BETHLEHEMITE 
BROTHERS,  the  name  of  an  order  of  monks  at 
Cambridge  in  the  13th  c.  ;  also  of  an  order  founded 
in  Guatemala,  1673.  The  followers  of  Jerome  Huss 
were  styled  B.,  from  Bethlehem  church  in  Prague, 
where  their  leader  preached. 

BF/THNAL  GREEN,  an  eastern  suburb  of 
London,  in  Middlesex,  including  Victoria  Park. 
Pop.  fto,lf>2,  mauy  being  silk-weavers. 

BETHSAI'DA,  on  the  lake  of  Galilee,  mentioned 
In  Scripture  as  the  city  of  Peter  and  Andrew  and 
Philip,  now  a  heap  of  ruins  almost  overgrown  with 
grass. 

BETnSHE'MESH  ('House  of  the  Sun,'  or  'Sun 
Town  ; '  modern  name,  Ain-t$h-Shem»,  '  Fountain  of 
the  Sun,'  now  distinguishable  by  neither  house  nor 
fountaiu  from  which  it  was  likely  to  derive  its 
name),  a  ruined  city  of  Palestine,  15  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Jerusalem,  finely  situated  on  the  point 
of  a  low  ridge,  commanding  an  extensive  view  of 
the  country,  rendered  interesting  by  tho  exploits  of 
Samson.  B.  was  a  sacerdotal  city  belonging  to  the 
tribe  of  Judah,  bordering  alike  on  the  possessions  of 
Dan  and  of  the  Philistines,  and  fixed  by  Eusebius 
ten  Roman  miles  from  Eleutheropolbt,  on  the  Nico- 
polis  road.  It  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the 
Ark  of  the  Lord  first  rested,  after  the  Philistine* 
had  sent  it  back  (1  Sam.  vi.).  One  of  Solomon's 
twelve  purveyors  resided  at  B.,  where  also  was 
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fought  the  battle  between  Judah  and  Israel,  in 
which  Jehoash  captured  Amaziah  (2  Kings  xiv.  11. 
13).  B.  was  taken  by  the  Philistines  during  the 
reign  of  Ahaz,  and  from  that  time  disappear*  from 
■acred  history. 

BETHUXE,  a  town  of  France,  in  tMe  depart- 
ment Fas-de-Calais,  situated  on  a  rock  overlooking 
the  river  Brettc,  and  the  canals  of  La  we  and  Aire, 
16  miles  north-north-west  of  Arras.  It  is  strongly 
fortified,  part  of  the  works  and  the  citadel  having 
been  constructed  by  Vauban.  It  has  manufac- 
tures of  linen  and  cloth,  and  a  considerable  trade 
in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  surrounding 
country.  Taken  by  the  French  in  1643,  it  was 
retaken  by  the  allies  in  17 1<",  but  was  restored  to 
Frame  by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  The  first  artesian 
wells  are  said  to  have  been  bored  here.    Pop.  7273. 

BE'TICK,  or  BETIK,  on  the  river  Oxus,  Ten- 
tnil  Asia,  '  one  of  the  greatest  ferries  between  Persia 
and  Turkistan.'  Lieutenant  Burncs,  who  in  1834 
published  an  account  of  his  travels  in  Central  Asia, 
says  the  Oxus  is  here  650  yards  broad  and  25  to  2a 
feet  deep. 

BE  TJCAXS,  or  BEClll'A'NAS.  the  name  of 
an  extensive  nation  of  Southern  Africa,  occupying 
the  country  between  23'  and  29°  E.  long.,  and 
extending  from  28"  S.  laL  northward  beyond  the 
tropic  of  Capricorn.  The  B.  are  generally  of  a 
peaceful,  indeed  cowardly  disposition,  and  are 
divided  into  many  tribes  under  the  government 
of  chiefs  who  exercise  a  kind  of  patriarchal 
authority  over  them.  According  to  Dr.  Livingstone, 
the  different  tribes  take  their  names  from  certain 
animal",  '  shewing  probably  that  in  former  times 
they  were  addicted  to  animal  worship.  The  term 
Bakatla  means,  "  they  of  the  monkey  ; "  Bakucua, 
"  they  of  the  alligator  ; "  Batlapi,  "  they  of  the 
fish;"  each  tribe  having  a  superstitious  dread 
Of  the  animal  after  which  it  is  culled.  They  also 
use  the  word  "  bina,"  to  dance,  in  reference  to  the 
custom  of  thus  naming  themselves,  so  that  when  you 
wish  to  ascertain  what  trilie  they  belong  to,  you 
say,  "What  do  you  dance?"  It  would  seem  as  if 
that  had  been  part  of  the  worship  of  old.'  Many 
tribes  formerly  existing  arc  extinct,  as  is  evident 
from  names  that  have  now  no  living  representatives. 
The  B.  hnvc  a  vague  notion  of  a  Supreme  being,  but 
no  intelligent  idea  of  his  attributes.  Dr.  Livingstone 
describes  the  tribe  to  which  he  attached  himself 
— the  Bakucna  or  Bak wains — who  are  favourable 
specimens  of  the  nation,  as  generally  slow  '  in 
coming  to  a  decision  on  religious  subjects ;  but  in 
questions  affecting  their  worldly  affairs  they  are 
keenly  alivo  to  their  own  interests."  In  all  agri- 
cultural matters  they  are  very  acute,  exhibiting  a 
wonderful  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  the  soil, 
as  well  as  of  the  nature  and  habits  of  animals. 
They  have  a  superstitious  reverence  for  a  class 
of  impostors  calling  themselves  •  rain-doctors,'  who 
profess  to  be  able  to  bring  down  rain  in  dry  seasons 
by  a  certain  specific,  composed  of  all  kinds  of 
disgusting  animal  and  vegetable  substances.  One 
peculiarity  of  the  B.  is  their  inability  to  build  their 
houses  square  ;  all  erections  take  a  circular  form. 

BETKOTHMEXT,  a  mutual  engagement  by  a 
man  and  woman  with  a  view  to  marriage.  This 
anciently  consisted  in  the  interchange  of  rings, 
kissing,  joining  hands,  and  the  testimony  of  wit- 
nesses ;  and  the  ecclesiastical  law  punished  the 
violation  of  such  B.  by  excommunication ;  but  such 
ft  spiritual  consequence  was  abolished  by  the  26 
Geo.  II.  c.  33.  A  previous  B.  had  also  been  regarded 
as  *  legal  impediment  to  marriage  with  another. 
•It  was  not,'  says  Mr.  Macqueen,  in  his  TrtatUe  on 
th»  JV«  Divorct  Juration,  1858,  p.  73,  'by  the 
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axe  that  the  promoter  of  the  English  Reformation 
extinguished  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyne.  He 
first  carried  her  into  the  Ecclesiastical  Court,  and 
there  obtained  a  sentence,  on  the  ground  of  her 
alleged  precontract  with  Northumberland.'  The 
aggrieved  party,  since  the  26  Geo.  II.,  has  been 
left  to  the  only  remedy  of  an  action  for  breach  of 
promise.  In  Scotland,  there  is  the  same  mode 
of  redress  consequent  on  a  refusal  to  proceed  to 
matrimony ;  but  in  that  country,  where  the  B. 
or  engagement  can  be  shewn  to  have  been  a  clear, 
free,  and  deliberate  pretent  ton*tnt  on  the  part 
of  both  the  man  and  womau  to  form  the  relation- 
ship of  husband  and  wife,  such  a  contract  may  be 
enforced  against  the  recusant  party  ;  and  indeed  it 
constitutes  marriage  itself.  Pee  Marmauk,  Brkach 
or  Promise  to  Marry,  Hcbraso  asd  Wine 

BETTERTOX,  Thomas,  a  celebrated  actor,  for 
about  half  a  century  the  chief  ornament  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage,  was  born  in  London,  1635,  and  died  there 
in  171«>.  The  best  contemporary  judges,  such  as 
Addison,  Cibber,  kc,  bear  admiring  witness  to  his 
dramatic  powers,  which  overcame  the  natural  dis- 
advantage* of  a  low  voice,  small  eyes,  and  an 
ungaiulv  figure.  His  private  character  was  highly 
estimable,  cheerful,  modest,  and  generous.  After  a 
retirement  of  many  years,  it  became  known  that 
his  circumstances  were  very  straitened,  and  it  was 
determined  to  give  him  a  public  benefit.  On  the 
6th  April  17<>«,  the  spirited  veteran  (then  in  his 
74th  year)  appeared  with  immense  eclat  in  the 
youthful  part  of  Valentine  in  Congreve's  Lore  for 
Lovf.  He  acted  several  times  again.  Mrs.  B.  took 
the  same  rank  among  contemporary  actresses  as  her 
husband  did  among  actors. 

BETTING,  or  WAGERIXG,  is  an  inveterate 
practice  of  the  English,  which  is  exemplified  in 
almost  all  classes  of  society,  but  more  particularly 
in  relation  to  horse-racing;  bets  as  to  which  will  be 
the  winning  horse  at  a  particular  race,  being  entered 
into  by  the  highest  as  well  as  the  lowest  of  the 
people.  Sanctioned  by  fashion,  betting  on  horses  is 
carried  on  to  so  ruinous  an  extent  in  the  metropolis, 
that  the  legislature  has  interfered  to  check  the  evil. 
The  haunts  of  betters,  called  Bkttixo-Houhes,  are 
suppressed  by  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  119.  The  act 
declares  them  to  be  a  common  nuisance,  and  con- 
trary to  law,  and  prohibits  them  under  very  severe 
penalties.  But  it  provides  that  its  enactments  shall 
not  extend  to  stakes  or  deposit  due  to  the  winner 
of  any  race,  or  lawful  sport,  game,  or  exercise.  The 
act  does  not  extend  to  Scotlund  ;  but  see  Gamiko. 

BETTO'LA,  a  town  of  Italy,  in  the  duchy  of 
Parma,  about  20  miles  south-west  of  Piacenza.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Xure,  in  a  fertile  but  only  partially 
cultivated  district.    Pop.  6600. 

BETULA.   See  Birch. 

BETULA'CEjE,  or  BETCLI'XE^E.  See  Amsk- 
tackx  and  Birch. 

BETWAH,  a  river  of  India,  which,  after  a  north- 
east course  of  840  miles,  joins  the  Jumna  on  the 
right,  about  30  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of  Calpee. 
It  rises  in  the  Vindhyft  Mountains,  which,  uniting 
the  West  and  the  East  Ghauts  at  their  northern 
extremities,  form  the  dividing  ridge  between  the 
basins  of  the  Xerbudda  and  the  Ganges.  It  runs 
through  beds  of  iron  ore,  and  w  aters  the  towns  of 
Bilcah  a^Bhansi.  The  source  of  the  B.  is  in  1st. 
28*  "  l^D  long.  77°  22'  E.,  and  its  mouth  in 
lat.  25"  oTTid  long.  80°  17'.    It  is  described  as  ft 

half 


very  great  river,  being,  even  in  the  dry  i 
ft  mile  wide  at  its  junction  with  the  Jumna.    It  is, 
however,  not  navigable  in  any  part  of  its  conrse. 
BEUKELZOOX,  William,  a  person  In  humble 
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life,  belonging  to  the  small  town  of  Bicrvliet,  in 
Holland,  was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  salting 
and  preserving  herrings  in  a  satisfactory  manner. 
This  improvement,  which  is  said  lo  htive  taken 


place  in  the  year  1380,  communicated  a  great  im- 
i  to  the  industry  of  the  fisheries  of  Holland, 
related  that  the  emperor,  Onirics  V.,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  the  tomb  of  B.,  and  there  ate  a  herring 
m  expression  of  his  gratitude  for  the  invention.  B.'a 
name,  which  if  otherwise  written  as  Bcukels,  Bokel, 
*c,  is  said  to  be  the  origin  of  the  word  piekle.  B. 
died  in  131*7. 

BE  VEL,  a  term  used  by  builders  to  describe  a 
sIo|M-d  or  cuiiled  surface.    Sec  Si'LAY. 

BE'VELANI),   North   and  South,   two  islands 
in  the  estuary  of  the  Scheldt,  in  the  province  of  ( j^11 


wished  to  betake  himself.  On  his  return  to  the 
Hiigue,  he  w  rote  Dt  Stolata  Virpinitati*  Jure  (The 
Hague,  1680),  which  gave  still  greater  offence  than 
his  first  work.  Soon  after,  he  came  to  England, 
where  he  found  a  supporter  in  Isaac  Vossius.  and 
probably  received  his  degree  as  doctor  of  civil  law  (n 
Oxford.  But  it  would  appear  from  his  virulent 
attacks  against  several  dignitaries  of  the  English 


Church,  that  lie  met  with  a  good  deal  of  theological 
opposition  in  England  also.  Probably  it  was  the 
death  of  his  benefactor,  Isaac  Vossius,  in  1681J,  that 
led  him  in  lf.!>3  to  repudiate  his  earlier  writings,  and 
to  regret  their  tone.  Having  become  insane,  he  ap- 
pears to  have  died  in  England  soon  after  1712.  In 
pite  of  his  numerous  enemies,  B.  stood  high  in  the 


friendship  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  men  of 
Zeeland,  Holland,  separated  by  a  channel  on  the  west  i  h»  ,i,,,c-    HU  vi™g  ™l**ting  original  sin  have  been 


from  the  island  of  Walchcren.  The  estimated  area 
is  about  120  square  .miles,  with  a  population  of 
23,ooo.  South  B.  is  the  most  extensive  and  fertile, 
being  about  25  miles  in  leugth,  and  from  8  to  V 
broad,  lis  capital,  (iocs,  ou  the  north  sidi — lat.  51* 
So'  N„  and  4'  E  — is  a  well-built  and  fortified  town, 
with  55oO  inhabitants.  North  B.  is  about  13  miles  | 
in  length  ;  its  greatest  breadth,  4  miles.  South  B. 
produces  corn  and  fruit  abundantly,  and  fish  are  plen- 
tiful on  the  coast.  North  B.  is  low  and  marshy. 
Both  island*  have  suffered  dreadfully  from  inunda- 
tions. In  1532,  North  B.  was  completely  covered 
with  water,  many  of  the  inhabitants  perishing ;  and 
it  remained  submerged  for  several  years.  At  the 
same  time,  the  flourishing  town  of  Romerswaal  was 
separated  from  South  B.,  and  afterward*  so  en- 
croached on  by  the  sea,  that  the  whole  of  the  in- 
habitants had  to  leave  it.  The  islands  also  suffered 
considerably  from  inundation  in  1808.  Within  re- 
cent years,  much  good  has  been  effected  by  drainage. 

BEVELLED-GEAR.    See  Gearing. 

BEVERIDGE,  William,  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  was 
born  at  Barrow,  Leicestershire,  in  1638.  Entering 
St.  John's  College,  Cambridge,  at  the  age  of  fifteen, 
he  at  once  became  remarkable  for  his  diligence  and 
piety,  and  particularly  for  his  devotion  to  the  study 
of  oriental  languages,  a  treatise  on  which  he  pub- 
lished at  the  age  of  twenty.  In  1  600,  having  obtained 
his  d.  grec  of  M.  A.,  he  was  ordained  liotli  deacon  and 
priest.  After  many  excellent  preferments,  in  which 
he  was  remarkable  for  his  devotion  to  his  pastoral 


often  expressed  by  others,  both  before  and  after  his 
day,  though  in  a  less  tlippant  style.  His  works  are 
now  mere  bibliographical  curiosities. 

BE  VERLEY,  the  chief  town  of  the  E.  Riding 
of  Yorkshire,  1  mile  west  of  the  river  Hull,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  canal,  and  10  miles 
north-north-west  of  the  city  of  Hull.  Pop.  10,058. 
B.  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  Its  trade 
consists  in  corn,  coals,  and  leather,  and  there  is  a 
large  colour  and  whiting  manufactory.  The  finest 
object  in  B.  is  the  superb  Gothic  minster,  or  the 
f'ollegiatc  Church  of  St.  John,  ranking  next  to 
York  Minster  among  the  ecclesiastical  structures 
of  the  country,  and  exhibiting  different  styles  of 
Gothic  architecture;  the  oldest  port  being  of  the 
13lh  c.  The  choir  contains  the  celebrated  Percy 
shrine,  of  the  most  exquisite  workmanship.  The 
Grammar  School  of  B.  is  so  old,  that  the  date  of  its 
foundation  is  unknown.  B.  arose  out  of  a  priory 
founded  about  the  year  7<>o,  and  received  its  name 
from  Beverlac,  *  hike  of  beavers,'  from  the  great 
number  of  theae  animals  in  a  neighbouring  lake  or 


BEVERLOO',  a  village  of  Belginm,  in  the  province 
of  Limbourg,  12  miles  north-west  of  Hesselt.  On 
the  extensive  heaths  surrounding  it,  the  Belgian 
army  encamps  yearly  for  exercise. 

BE  VERWYK,  a  town  of  the  Netherlands,  North 
Holland,  about  7  miles  north  of  Haarlem.  Pop. 
2252.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  what  might  be 
den-ribed  as  a  vast  and  beautiful  meadow,  and  is 


duties,  he  was,  in  17<>4,  appointed  to  the  bishopric  'quite  a  model  of  Hutch  neatness  and  cleanliness.  In 
of  St.  Asaph,  having  previously  refused  to  accept  his  countrv-hou*e,  in  the  immediate  vicinity,  the 
that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  on  the  deprivation  of  Dr.  Prince  of  Orange  planned  the  expedition  which  re- 
Thomas  Kenn,  for  not  taking  the  oaths  to  the  gov-  suited  in  the  English  Revolution  of  1688. 


ernment  of  William  III.  He  died  March  5,  l~o8, 
leaving  the  great  bulk  of  his  property  to  the  Societies 
for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge,  and  the 


BEW'DLEY  (formerly  Beaulieu.  from  its  pleasant 
situation),  n  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Severn, 
in   the    north-west   of  Worcestershire,    14  miles 


Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  and  a  north-north-* est  of  Worcester.  Pop.  7318.  B. 
reputation  for  sincere  piety  and  great  learning.  His 
works,  which,  besides  the  treatise  mentioned,  include 
another  on  chronology,  a  collection  of  canons  from 
the  time  of  the  apostles  to  that  when  the  synod  of 
Constantinople  restored  Photius,  and  various  sermons 
and  works  of  a  religious  kind,  with  a  life,  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  9  vols.  8vo  in  1824,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Hartwell  Home. 

BEVERLAND,  Adrian,  a  Dutch  scholar  who,  by 
several  of  hi*  writings,  but  more  especially  by  his 
unorthodox  interpretation  of  the  Fall,  caused  great 
excitement  among  the  theologians  of  hia  day.  He 


returns  one  member  to  parliament.  It  has  manu- 
factures of  leather,  combs,  lantern  leaves,  carpets, 
and  iron  and  brass  wares.  The  chief  transit  for 
goods  is  by  the  Severn.  Near  the  town  is  a  public 
park  of  400  acres,  with  fine  groves  of  elm,  oak,  and 
plane. 

BEWICK,  TnoMAS,  a  celebrated  wood-engraver, 
was  born  at  Chernburn,  near  Newcastle-ou-Tyne, 
in  1753.  Apprenticed  to  Bcilby,  an  engraver  in 
Newcastle,  he  displayed  such  extraordinary  apti- 
tude in  his  art,  that,  at  the  age  of  17,  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  cutting  of  the  whole  of  the  dia- 
was  born  at  Middelburg,  in  Zeeland,  about  the  middle  |  grams  in  Hutton's  treatise  on  Mensuration.  He 
of  the  17th  c;  had  studied  law,  visited  the  Oiford  afterwards  illustrated  Gay's  Fabirt,  obtaining  in 
University,  and  was  settled  as  an  attorney  in  Hoi-  1775.  for  one  of  the  cuts,  the  'Old  Hound,'  the  priae 
land,  when,  in  1078,  he  published  his  pamphlet,  which  the  Society  of  Arts  had  offered  for  the  best 
Ptceatutn  Originate,  which  was  not  only  burnt  at  the  wood-engraving.  In  1790,  B.,  who  had  entered  into 
Hague,  but  led  to  his  own  imprisonment,  and  to  his  1  partnership  with  Mr.  Bcilby,  completed,  along  with 
expulsion  from  Utrecht  and  Ley  den,  whither  be  had  I  his  brother  John,  who  was  his  pupil,  the  illustration* 
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for  a  Central  History  of  Britiih  Quadruped*,  a  work 
which  raised  his  reputation  far  above  that  of  any  of 
his  contemporaries,  and  gained  for  him  the  honour- 
able and  not  undeserved  appellation  of  the  reviver 
of  wood-engraving.  Considered  as  works  of  art, 
these  illustrations  are  still  unrivalled  in  graphic 
force  of  expression  and  fidelity  to  nature,  though 
the  great  mechanical  improvements  in  the  art  intro- 
duced since  B.'s  time  have  rendered  them  inferior 
in  clearness  and  delicacy  of  execution  to  some  of 
the  best  cuts  of  the  present  day.  Assisted  by  his 
brother,  li.  illustrated  Goldsmith's  Traveller  and  De- 
aerttd  Village,  Farnell's  J/ennit,  and  Somerville's 
Cha*e ;  mid  in  1797  appeared  the  first  volume  of 
his  History  of  British  Birds,  which  waa  followed 
in  lKtit  by  the  second.  This  splendid  work  was 
entirely  li.'s  own,  his  brother  having  died  in  1795. 
B.'s  last  work,  the  unfinished  proofs  of  which  he 
received  the  Saturday  before  his  death,  which  took 
place  at  Gateshead,  November  8,  1828,  is  culled 
4  Waiting  for  Death,'  und  represents  an  old  worn- 
out  hor^e,  with  great  pathos  and  truth.  It  was 
designed  to  assist  in  the  prevention  of  cruelty  to 
animals.  A  large  cut  of  a  bull — of  the  Caledonian 
breed — is  considered  B.'s  chtfiToruire.  B.  had  many 
pupils,  some  of  whom  are  now  among  our  best 
engravers. 

BEX,  a  village  of  3000  inhabitants,  in  the  Swiss 
canton  of  Vaud,  situated  on  the  high  road  to  the 
Simplon,  about  '26  miles  south-east  of  Lausanne. 
It  is  remarkable  for  its  extensive  salt  mines,  salt 
works,  and  sulphur  baths.  One  of  the  mines,  called 
Du  Bouillet,  has  a  gallery  7|  feet  high,  and  6  feet 
widi-,  extending  horizontally  into  the  mountain  a 
distance  of  more  than  2000  yards.  The  quantity 
of  salt  annually  produced  at  B.'  is  between  2000  auil 
8000  tons. 

BEXA  R,  Sax  Astokio  pk,  a  thriving  town  of 
Texas,  on  the  San  Antonio  River,  and  at  a  dis- 
tance of  110  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Austin  City. 
It  is  growing  rapidly  in  population  (estimated,  in 
1863,  at  6000),  and  of  course  in  wealth.  The  place 
contains  a  United  States  arsenal,  with  two  news- 
papers and  several  seminaries  and  churches.  San 
Antonio  de  B.  was  famous  in  the  conflicts  between 
the  Mexican  authorities  and  the  American  adven- 
turers, more  especially  for  the  indiscriminate  slaugh- 
ter by  the  former  of  Colonel  Crockett  and  his  gar- 
rison. 

BEY'ERLAND.  or  BEI'GERLAXD,  an  island  of 
South  Holland,  lat.  61°  46'  N.,  long.  4'  26'  E.  It  is 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Old  Maaa  with  Hol- 
land Diep  on  the  one  side,  the  river  Spui  unitiug  the 
Old  Maas  with  the  Haringvlict  on  the  other.  It  has 
several  villages,  one  of  which,  Old  B.,  is  a  thriving 
place  of  nearly  4000  inhabitants. 

BEY  ROUT,  or  BEIRUT,  the  Berothai  or  Bero- 
thah  of  the  Old  Testament  (2  Samuel  viii.  8,  and 
E/.ekiel  xlvii.  16);  and  the  Berylua  of  the  Romans. 
It  was  besieged  and  captured  by  Baldwin  I.,  king  of 
Jerusalem,  in  1111;  recaptured  from  the  Christians 
in  11*7.  In  1197,  it  again  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  Christians,  and  then  successively  under  the 
Saracen,  Seljukian,  and  Turkish  sultans.  In  course 
of  the  operations  to  support  the  Turkish  claims 
against  the  assumed  power  of  the  pasha  of  Egypt, 
B.,  in  1840—1841,  was  bombarded  by  the  English 
fleet  under  Sir  C.  Xapier,  taken,  and  delivered  over 
to  the  Turks.  There  are  three  castles  still  standing 
out  in  the  sea,  whose  battered  walls  bear  witness  to 
the  efficacy  of  the  British  cannon.  There  are  no 
ancient  monuments  worth  visiting. 

B.  is  a  flourishing  commercial  town,  situated  in  a 
most  picturesque  position  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  and 
at  the  fool  of  Lebanon,  55  mile*  from  Damascus, 


land  147  from  Jerusalem.  It  is  the  chief  seaport, 
]  market-town,  and  emporium  of  all  the  trade  with  the 
shores  of  Syria,  Palestine,  and  Cilicia  ;  and  has  a 
|K)pulation  of  2< >,04>0  souls,  of  which  about  604)  are 
Euro|H>ans  (Knglish,  French,  Italian,  and  German). 
Several  British  merchants  are  established  in  B.,  and 
lately  a  branch  of  an  English  hank  (the  Ottoman 
Bank)  has  been  set  up,  the  chief  office  of  which  is 
in  Loudon.  B.  supplies  the  Lebanon,  Damascus,  and 
the  north  of  Syria  to  Antioch  and  Joppa,  with 
European  manufactures  and  goods.  French  steamers, 
carrying  mails,  leave  B.  every  week  for  Marseille. 
British  steamers  ply  between  Liverpool  and  B.  every 
fortnight,  bringing  Manchester  manufactures,  prints, 
chintzes,  Birmingham  and  Sheffield  cutlery,  Ate,  and 
returning  to  Liverpool  with  madder  roots,  wool,  silk, 
valonia,  or  wheat,  of  which  the  country  produces 
considerable  quantities.  Since  1859,  a  direct  trade 
has  been  established  between  B.  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  the  articles  sent  to  the  United 
States  being  wool  and  olive-oil.  There  is  good 
anchorage  in  the  roadstead,  with  shelter  during 
stormy  weather  in  the  Bcyrout  River,  about  3  miles 
from  the  town;  about  150  merchant  vessels  of  dif- 
ferent nations  visit  and  leave  B.  every  year.  The 
commerce  is  steadily  increasing.  In  1848,  the  im- 
ports were  only  £546,266;  in  1858,  they  had  in- 
creased to  £722,864;  and  in  1867,  to  £1,324,560. 
The  exports  In  1848  amounted  only  to  £268,648; 
but  in  1853,  thev  had  increased  to  £624,544  ;  and 
in  1867,  to  £!>83>98.  In  1853,  the  imports  into  B. 
from  Great  Britain  were  £225,875;  in  1858,  they 
had  increased  to  £418,750.  A  commercial  tribunal, 
composed  of  European  and  native  merchants,  to  ad- 
judicate all  mercantile  disputes  and  bankruptcies, 
bos  lately  been  established ;  and  consuls  from  all 
nations  reside  at  Beyrout.  Ship-building  has  begun 
to  attract  the  attention  of  the  natives,  who  have 
built  and  launched  at  B.  several  vessels  of  fiftv  to 
ty  tons  within  the  lost  few  years.  At  a  village 
Shemlan,  a  few  miles  from  B.,  Mr.  Scott,  an 
enterprising  Scotchman,  has  lately  built  and  estab- 
lished a  silk  factory,  worked  by  steam  ;  the  silk  pro- 
duced is  fine,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  London  ai.d 
Lyon  markets.  In  l!»69,  a  line  of  omnibuses,  the 
first  ever  seen  in  Syria,  was  established  at  Beyrout. 
The  natives  at  tirsl  regarded  them  with  great  as- 
tonishment, and  crowded  from  all  sides  to  see 
them  pass.  A  Freuch  company  has  constructed  a 
good  road  from  B.  to  Damascus.  In  the  summer 
months,  B.  experiences  a  scarcity  of  fresh  water, 
which  has  to  be  brought  in  jars  on  the  back  of 
mules  and  donkeys  from  the  river  of  B.,  a  distance 
of  about  three  miles.  The  town  has  lately  been 
improved  by  the  remov.il  of  the  walls  which  formerly 
surrounded  it.  From  its  proximity  to  the  mountains 
of  Lebanon,  on  w  hich  the  climate  is  most  agreeable 
and  salubrious,  B.  is  an  attractive  place  of  residence ; 
and  it  might  rise  into  importance  but  for  its  odious 
Turkish  custom-house  arrangements  and  system  of 
government. 

BEZA,  TnKODoas  (properly,  De  Bese),  next  to 
Calvin  the  most  energetic  and  influential  of  the 
Geuevese  reformers,  was  born  of  a  noble  family  at 
Yezelai,  in  Burgundy,  24th  June  1519.  He  received 
au  admirable  education  in  Orleans,  from  Melchior 
W'olmar,  a  German,  who  was  especially  learned  in 
the  Greek  language,  and  also  imbued  with  the 
principles  of  the  Reformation,  which  he  communi- 
cated to  his  pupil.  As  early  as  1539,  B.  becarao 
known  as  a  writer  of  witty  and  elegant  but  indecent 
verses,  the  publication  of  which  (1548)  caused  him 
many  bitter  regrets  in  after-duys,  when  his  heart 
i»as  purer.  In  his  twentieth  year,  he  obtained  bis 
degree  as  licentiate  of  civil  law,  and  went  to  live  in 
Paris,  where  ho  appears  to  have  spent  scv.ral  year* 
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In  a  kind  of  fashionable  dissipation,  though  he  does 
not  acciiM  himself  of  any  gross  profligacy.  B. 
posse  used  a  handsome  figure,  which,  together  with 
his  fine  talents  and  good  birth,  opened  to  him  the 
mo*t  brilliant  prospects.  Although  not  a  priest,  he 
the  revenues  of  two  benefices,  while  his 


was  largely  increased  by  the  death  of  an 
elder  brother.  It  was  the  desire  of  his  relatives 
that  he  should  enter  the  church,  but  a  private 
marriage  which  B.  had  contracted,  rendered  this 
impossible.  A  severe  illness  now  attacked  him, 
during  the  lapse  of  which,  the  folly  and  sinfulness 
of  his  career  vividly  presented  themselves  to  his 
conscience ;  he  repented,  and  on  his  recovery,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  perils  and  perplexities  of  his 
poi-itiju,  he  went  to  Geneva  along  with  his  wife, 
October  154ft.  Shortly  after,  he  was  appointed 
Greek  prof.-ssor  at  Lausanne,  an  office  which  he 
held  for  ten  years.  In  155i>,  he  published  with 
success  a  melodrama,  entitled  Tkt  Sacrifice  of 
Abraham,  and  delivered  lectures  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  Kotnans  iind  the  Epistles  of  Peter  to  crowded 
audiences.  Out  of  these  lectures  ultimately  sprang 
his  Translation  of  the  New  Testament  into  Latin. 
In  1559,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  ho  became 
Calvin's  ablest  coadjutor,  aud  was  appointed  a 
theological  professor  and  president  of  the  college, 
lie  had  already  signalled  himself  by  his  work  J)e 
Iltrrettci*  a  Ci'rili  Maymlratu  punitudU,  in  which, 
like  many  other  good  but  mistaken  men,  he  ap- 
proved of  the  burning  of  Servetus.  His  diplomatic 
tact  waa  particularly  good.  He  induced  the  king 
of  Navarre  to  exert  his  influence  on  l>ehalf  of  the 
persecuted  French  Protestants,  and  was  persuaded 
by  the  latter  to  attend  the  conference  of  Catholic 
and  Protestant  divines,  held  at  Poissy  in  IfttJl. 
Here  his  courage,  presence  of  miud,  and  dexterity 
made  a  very  favourable  itnpressiou  on  the  French 
court.  Catherine  de  Medicis  entertained  so  high  an 
opinion  of  his  abilities,  that  she  "desired  him  to 
remain  in  France.  While  in  Paris,  he  often  preached 
before  the  king  of  Navarre  and  Condc.  On  the 
outbreak  of  the  civil  war,  he  accompanied  the  latter 
as  a  kind  of  military  chaplain,  and  after  his  capture 
attached  himself  to  Coligny.  In  1.163,  he  once  more 
returned  to  Geneva.  In  the  following  year,  Calvin 
died,  and  the  care  of  the  Gcncvesc  church  now  fell 
principally  upon  his  shoulders.  He  presided  over 
the  svnods  of  French  Reformers,  held  at  Kochelle 
in  1571,  and  at  Nismc*  in  157*2.  In  lft74.be  was 
deputed  by  Conde  to  transact  important  bnsiucss  at 
the  court  of  the  Palatinate;  and  in  1586,  measured 
liini'elf  with  the  Wirtembcrg  divines,  especially 
Jacob  Andrei,  at  the  religious  conference  held  at 
M ontheliurd.  In  158ft,  his  first  wife  died,  and 
although  verging  on  seventy,  he  married  another — 
an  awkward  circumstance,  it  must  be  confessed,  and 
one  which  his  enemies,  the  Jesuits,  tried  to  mnke 
a  handle  of;  but  B.,  who  still  retained  complete 
mastery  over  his  faculties,  retorted  with  his  accus- 
tomed liveliness  and  skill.  In  li 597,  his  calumnia- 
tors spread  the  extremely  foolish  report  that  B.  was 
dead,  and  at  the  last  hour  had  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  church.  The  witty  patriarch  replied 
in  a  poem  full  of  sparkling  vigour.  He  died  13th 
October  160ft,  at  the  ri|>e  age  of  86. 

B.  was  thoroughly  grounded  in  the  principles  of 
his  master,  Calvin,  in  whose  spirit  he  vigorously 
ruled  the  Genevan  Church  for  forty  rears,  exercising 
the  influence  of  a  patriarch.  To  secure  its  unity, 
strength,  and  permanence,  he  spared  no  pains, 
sacrificing  even  hia  personal  possessions.  By  his 
abundant  learning,  his  persevering  seal,  hia  acute 
intellect,  his  fine  eloquence,  and  hia  impressive 
character,  he  rendered  it  important  services.  His 
numerous  theological  writings,  however,  cannot  be 


said  to  have  proved  attractive  to  posterity.  They 
have  almost  ceased  to  be  read.  The  works  by  which 
he  is  best  known  are  his  translation  of  the  New 
Testament  into  Latin,  and  his  J/uiory  of  t/u  J-Vench 
Proie»tauU  from  15-il  to  1603. 
BEZA  NT.    See  Besant. 

BEZIERS,  a  citv  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Herault,  lat.  48'  21'  N.,  and  long.  8"  13'  E.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  in  the  midst  of  a  fertile 
country,  at  the  junction  of  the  Orb  and  the  Canal  dti 
Midi,  about  38  miles  south-west  of  Montpellier.  It 
contains  some  interesting  architectural  and  antique 
buildings — the  principal  being  the  cathedral,  a  noble 
Gothic  edifice ;  the  churches  of  La  Madeline  and  St, 
Aphrodise ;  and  the  ancient  episcopal  palace.  The- 
old  citadel  has  been  destroyed,  but  the  walls  still 
remain,  and  arc  made  use  of  as  a  promenade.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  silk  stockings,  woollens,  gloves, 
parchment,  glass,  soap,  leather,  and  much  esteemed 
confectionaries.  It  has  also  extensive  brandy  dis- 
tilleries, and  is  the  centre  of  most  of  the  trade 
of  the  district.  The  town  is  supplied  with  water 
raised  from  the  Orb  by  means  of  a  steam-engine. 
Pop.  19,90ft. 

B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity,  and  still  contains 
Roman  remains.  It  is  historically  interesting  in 
connection  with  the  massacre  of  the  Albigenscs,  its 
inhabitants  hiving  been  indiscriminatelv  put  to 
the  sword  by  Simon  dc  Mor.tfort  and  the  pope's 
legate,  for  having  afforded  protection  to  the  fugitives 
in  1  2u9.  B.  suffered  also  in  the  religious  ware  of  the 
16th  c. 

BE'ZOAR  (Pers.  /.arir,  a  goat;  or  pa,  agaiDft, 
and  zachar,  poison),  a  concretion  found  in  the 
stomachs  of  goats  or  antelopes,  aud  formerly  much 
valued  on  account  of  imaginary  medicinal  virtues, 
particularly  as  an  antidote  to  poisons.  Concretions 
of  various  kinds  arc  found  in  the  stomachs  of 
herbivorous  quadrupeds,  very  generally  having  for 
their  nucleus  some  small  indigestible  substance 
which  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach.  Some- 
times they  are  of  a  radiating  structure;  sometimes 
formed  of  coucentric  layers;  sometimes  they  are 
principally  composed  of  superphosphate  of  lime, 
sometimes  of  phosphate  of  ammonia  or  magnesia. 
Other  concretions  found  in  the  intestines,  Ac,  of 
various  animals  are  sometimes  also  called  bezoar. 
See  Calci  li.  The  value  of  a  B.  being  supposed  to 
increase  with  its  size,  the  larger  ones  have  been  sold, 
particularly  iu  India,  for  very  great  prices. 

BHADRINATH.  a  town  of  Gurhwal,  in  die 
sub-presidency  of  the  North-western  Provinces, 
India,  situated  in  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya,  2ft 
miles  to  the  south  of  the  Manah  Pass,  which  leads 
into  Titiet.  IjU.  30°  44'  N.,  loug.  79°  32'  E.  Its 
highest  point  is  10,294  feet  above  the  level  of  the 
sea ;  while,  about  12  miles  to  the  west,  there  ia 
a  group  of  summits,  called  the  Bhadrinath  Peaks, 
having  the  respective  elevations  of  23.441,  23,236, 
22.934,  22.754,  22,ftft6,  and  21,895  feet ;  the  east 
also,  and  the  south-west,  presenting  detached  moun- 
tains of  similar  magnitude.  B.  is  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Vishntigunga,  a  feeder  of  the 
Aluknunda,  which  itself  again  unites  with  the 
Bhageerettee  to  form  the  Ganges.  The  chief  attrac- 
tion of  the  place  is  its  temple,  which,  though  the 
actually  existing  edifice  is  modern,  is  said  to  be  an 
establishment  of  great  antiquity.  This  temple  over- 
hangs a  tank  of  about  80  feet  square,  which  is 


supplied,  by  a  subterranean  passage,  from  a  thermal 
spring  in  the  neighbourhood.  As  ablution  in  these 
waters  is  held  to  cleanse  from  all  past  sins,  B.  is  a 
grand  resort  of  pilgrims,  every  year  bringing  large 
numbers,  but  every  twelfth  year,  when  a  periodical 
festival  is  celebrated,  collecting  fully  60,000.  From 
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Nov  ember  to  April,  the  temple  and  its  deity  are 
abandoned  even  by  the  attendant  Brahmin*,  on 
account  of  the  cold. 

BHAGAVAD-GlTA  (I.  c,  Reflation*  from  the 
T)eityj  is  the  title  of  a  religions  metaphysical 
poem,  interwoven  as  an  episode  in  the  great  Indian 
epic  p<x  m  of  the  MahAbharata  (q.  v.).  Two  hostile 
armies,  the  nearly  related  Kuru*  and  Pandu*,  are 
drawn  up  in  opposition,  ready  for  battle;  the 
trumpet*  sound  the  opening  of  the  combat;  and 
the  I'andu  Ardshuna  mount*  hi*  chariot,  which  i* 
guided  by  the  Deiiy  himself,  aa  charioteer,  in  the 
human  form  of  Krishna.  But  when  Ardshuna 
perceives  in  the  hostile  army  his  relatives,  the 
friends  of  his  routh,  and  his  teachers,  he  hesitate* 
to  commence  the  struggle,  held  back  by  the  doubt 
whether  it  were  lawful  for  him,  for  the  sake  of 
the  earthly  gain  of  reconquering  hut  father's  king- 
dom, to  transgress  the  divinely  approved  ordi- 
nances for  the  government  of  the  state.  I'pon  this, 
Krishna  sets  forth,  in  a  series  of  eighteen  poetic 
lectures,  the  necessity  of  proceeding,  unconcerned 
as  to  the  consequences.  In  the  progress  of  his  long 
discourse,  a  complete  system  of  Indian  religions 
philosophy  is  developed,  in  which  the  highest 
problems  of  the  human  mind  are  treated  with  as 
much  clearness  of  thought  aa  elegance  of  language. 
It  is  impossible  to  determine  exactly  when  and 
by  whom  the  work  was  composed.  It  is  not, 
however,  one  of  the  first  attempts  of  Indian  philo- 
sophy, for  it  is  rather  of  an  eclectic  nature  ;  and 
before  it  could  have  been  composed,  there  must 
have  been  a  period  of  long-continued  intellectual 
cultivation  in  many  philosophic  schools.  It  is  not 
unlikely  that  it  was  written  in  the  first  century 
after  Christ.  The  work  is  looked  u|>on  with  great 
reverence  in  India,  and  it  litis  accordingly  been 
made  the  subject  of  numerous  commentaries  (the 
best  is  that  of  Sridhara-Svimin,  published  in  Cal- 
cutta in  1832),  and  it  has  likewise  been  translated 
into  various  Indian  dialects.  Five  different  metrical 
versions  in  Hindi  appeared  in  Bombay  in  1842; 
a  translation  into  the  Telugu  dialect  in  Madras, 
184<i;  into  the  Canarese,  Bangalore,  1816,  Ac.  The 
best  critical  edition  of  the  Rinscrit  text  is  that  of 
A.  W.  von  Schlegel  (2d  ed.,  Bonn,  1846),  to  which 
is  added  a  Latin  translation.  Among  the  other 
translations  may  be  mentioned  that  into  English 
by  Wilkina  (Lond.  178.')),  who  had  the  credit  of 
first  making  the  work  first  known  in  Europe;  that 
into  German,  by  Peiper  (I«eip.  1834);  and  the 
Greek  translation  by  Galanos  (Athens,  1848).  W. 
Ton  llumlioldt's  treatise,  l'i>on  the  FpUndet  of  the 
Jf<it,dbhiir.ita,  known  undtr  the  name  of  the  Hhaparad- 
tittH  (Berlin,  1827),  contains  an  admirable  exposition 
of  the  philosophy  of  the  poem. 

BHAGULPO  RE,  the  capital  of  the  district  of 
the  same  name  in  the  sub-presidency  of  Bengal,  in 
lat.  25  11'  X.,  and  long.  87"  E.  It  stands  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  which  is  even  here  7 
miles  wide  in  the  rainy  season.  A  seminary  for 
English  instruction  has  been  here  established  by  the 
British  govemmcut,  which,  in  1852,  numbered  115 
pupils — 15  Mohammedans,  70  Hindus,  and  80  of 
other  denominations.  lu  the  vicinity  of  the  town 
are  two  antiquarian  curiosities,  being  round  towers 
of  about  70  feet  in  height,  of  the  origin  or  object 
of  which  nothing  is  known.— 2.  B.,  aa  a  district, 
contains  6806  square  miles,  and  2.000.0O0  inhabi- 
tants. It  lies  south  of  Xc|Mtul,  in  Lit.  24*  17  — 26° 
20'  K.,  and  in  long.  86°  15' — 88*  3'  E.  About  a  fifth 
of  the  whole  is  covered  by  hills,  which,  stretching 
away  towards  the  south-west,  connect  themselves 
with  the  Vindhya  Mountains,  the  grand  dividing-ridge 
between  the  Xerbudda  and  the  Ganges. 
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BHAMO',  a  town  of  Burmab,  on  the  Upper 
Irrawaddy,  40  miles  to  the  west  of  the  Chinese 
frontier,  and  180  to  the  north-north-east  of  Ave- 
It  contains  20t*J  houses,  and  has  round  it  many 
populous  villages.  It  is  the  chief  mart  of  the  trade 
with  China,  the  imports  being  woollens,  cottons, 
and  ailks,  which  are  brought  principally  by  winter 
caravans.  B.  has  also  a  considerable  trade  with  the 
tribes  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  resort  to  the  town, 
exchanging  their  native  produce  for  salt,  rice,  and  a 
sauce  made  of  dried  fish. 

BHANG,  the  eastern  name  for  nemp  (q.  v.). 

BHARTRIIIARI  is  the  name  of  a  celebrated 
Indian  writer  of  apothegms.  Little  is  known  regard- 
ing the  circumstances  of  his  life.  A  legendary  *tory 
makes  him  the  brother  of  King  Vikrumaditya,  who 
lived  in  the  1st  c.  n.  c,  and  relates  or  him,  that 
after  a  wild  licentious  youth,  he  betook  himself  in 
later  years  to  the  ascetic  life  of  a  hermit.  His 
name  has  been  given  to  a  collection  of  300  apothegms 
— whether  it  be  that  he  actually  wrote  them,  or, 
aa  is  more  probable,  that  the  apothegms  were 
popular  works,  written  by  many  various  authors,  but 
ascribed,  according  to  the  Indian  custom,  to  some 
personage  well  known  among  the  people  in  legends 
and  tales.  Cheerful  descriptions  from  nature,  and 
charming  pictures  of  love,  alternate  in  these 
apothegms,  with  wise  remarks  upon  the  relations  of 
life,  and  profound  thoughts  upon  the  Deity  and 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  Bohlcn  has  published 
an  excellent  critical  edition  (Berlin,  1833),  with  a 
supplement  Varite  Lectiotie*  (Berlin,  1850),  as  well 
as  a  successful  metrical  translation  into  German 
(Hamburg,  1835).  B.  has  a  certain  special  interest 
as  having  been  the  first  Indian  author  known  in 
Europe,  2<H>  of  his  apothegm*  having  been  translated 
in  1663,  by  the  missionary,  Abraham  Roger,  in  a 
learned  work  published  at  Nuremberg,  under  the 
quaint  title,  Open  Gatrt  to  Hid'Un  Heathenism. 

BHAVAXI-KUnA'R,  or  BHOVANI-KUDAR,  a 
town  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  in  the  district 
of  Coimbiitoor,  68  mile*  to  the  north-east  of  the  city 
of  that  name.  It  takes  its  name  from  its  position 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Bhavani  or  Bhovuni,  and 
the  Cauverv.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  chiefly  for  it* 
temples  of  Vishnu  and  Siva. 

BHAWLPOO  R,  the  capital  of  the  protected  slate 
of  the  same  name  in  India,  is  situated  on  a  tributary 
of  the  Ghora,  which,  formed  bv  the  junction  of  the 
Sutlej  and  the  Bea*,  falls  into  the  Cbcnab  about 
fifty  miles  further  down,  in  lat.  2B°  24'  N.,  and 
long.  71  47'  E.  It  has  a  circuit  of  four  miles- 
part,  however,  of  the  enclosed  space  being  occupied 
by  groves  of  trees;  and  its  population  is  estimated 
at  2u,tMJ0.  B.  has  manufacture*  of  scaris  and 
turbans,  chintzes  and  other  cottons,  and  the  imme- 
diate neighbourhood  is  remarkably  fertile  in  grain, 
sugar,  indigo,  tobacco,  and  bntter,  with  an  abund- 
ance of  mangoes,  oraiige*.  apples,  and  other  fruit*, 
in  perfection.  For  external  commerce,  too,  B.  is 
favourably  placed,  standing  at  the  junction  of  three 
routes  respectively  from  the  east,  south-east,  at  id 
south ;  while,  towards  the  north,  the  Hindu  mer- 
chants, who  arc  very  enterprising,  have  dealings 
with  Bokhara,  and  even  with  Astrakhan. — 2» 
The  state  of  B.  lies  in  lat.  27*  41  —80°  25';  and 
long.  6JC  30'— 73°  68'  E.  The  area  is  about  22,000 
square  miles— the  population  being  perhaps  over- 
rated at  600,000,  or  somewhat  more  than  twenty- 
seven  inhabitants  to  a  square  mile.  The  country  is 
remarkably  level:  only  about  one-eixth  is  capable  of 
cultivation.  The  fertile  portion,  skirting  the  Ghara 
and  the  Indus,  has  a  purely  alluvial  soil ;  but  the 
remainder,  though  presenting  many  traces  of  former 
cultivation  and  population,  is  now,  from  want  of 
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water,  an  irreclaimable  desert  either  of  hard  dry 
clay,  or  of  loose  shifting  sands.  Besides  beasts 
of  chase,  such  as  tigers,  boars,  Ac,  B.  abounds  in 
domestic  animal*,  such  as  camels,  kine,  buffaloes, 
goats,  and  broad-tailed  sheep.  In  few  parts  of 
the  world  ore  provisions  finer  or  cheaper.  The 
principal  exports  are  cotton,  sugar,  indigo,  hides, 
drugs,  dye-muff*,  wool,  ghee  or  butter,  and  provi- 
sions in  general.  Tbe  principal  Imports  are  the 
wares  of  Kritaiu  and  India.  The  khan  and  a  great 
majority  of  his  subjects  are  Mohammedans.  liut 
Hindus  are  treated  with  much  toleration.  The 
annual  revenue  is  about  1,500,000  rupees,  or  about 
£150,000. 

BHEL,  or  BAEL.    See  Akolk. 

BHOOJ,  the  capital  of  Cutch,  in  India,  situated 
at  the  foot  of  a  fortified  hill  of  the  same  name, 
where  a  temple  has  been  erected  to  the  cobra 
da  capella,  in  lut.  23"  15'  K.,  and  long.  69s  44' 
E.,  about  35  miles  from  the  sea.  It  contains 
•bout  20,000  inhabitants.  Its  mosques  and  pagodas, 
interspersed  with  plantation*  of  dates,  give  to  the 
town  an  imposing  appearance  from  a  distance. 
In  1619  it  suffered  severely  from  an  earthquake.  It 
is  celebrated  over  India  for  its  manufactures  in  gold 
and  silver. 

BHOTAL,  the  capital  of  the  territory  of  the 
same  name,  in  India,  lies  in  lat.  23*  14'  X.,  and  long. 
77°  33'  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  dilapidated 
•tone- wall  of  about  two  miles  in  circuit.  The  fort, 
which  is  the  residence  of  the  nuwab,  stands  on 
a  huge  rock  outside  the  town.  B.  is  worthy  of 
notice  mainly  in  connection  with  two  immense 
tanks  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood — one  of  them 
being  2  miles  in  length,  and  the  other  measur- 
ing 4$  miles  by  1$.  As  each  sends  forth  a  river, 
they  havo  most  probably  been  formed  by  the 
embanking  and  damming' «p  of  their  respective 
stream!".— The  territory  of  B.  is  a  protected  state, 
under  the  immediate  superintendence  of  the  gover- 
nor-general. It  is  situated  within  the  ba.-ins  of 
the  Ganges  and  Nerbudda,  in  lat.  22°  82' — 28a  46' 
and  long,  "ft0  25' — 78"  60  E. ;  its  area  being  esti- 
mated at  6701  square  miles,  and  its  population,  on 
an  assumed  average  for  Central  India,  at  882,872. 
Though  the  vast  mass  of  the  people  are  Hindus,  yet 
the  government  is  Mohammedan,  and  is  understood 
to  be  more  popular  in  its  character  than  any  other 
in  India. 

BHOTA'X,  or  BOOT  AN,  a  territory  in  the 
north-east  of  India,  eaid  to  be  partly  dependent 
on  Tibet,  in  hit.  28  18' — 28"  2'  N.,  and  long.  88  82' 
—  92c  80'  E.,  I>eing  bounded  on  the  X.  by  the  main 
ridge  of  the  Himalaya,  on  the  E.  bv  Assam,  on 
the  8.  by  Bengal,  and  on  the  W.  by  Sikkim.  With 
an  area  of  64,5im»  square  miles — more  than  equal 
to  that  of  England  and  Wales— it  is  said  to  con- 
tain only  1,500,1  mhO  inhabitants.  The  wl»ole  sur- 
face may  be  described  as  mountainous,  with  a 
gradual  tdope  from  north  to  south.  Generally  speak- 
ing, tbe  middle  ranges  are  the  most  productive. 
While  the  south  presents  but  a  scanty  vegetation, 
and  the  north  rises  far  above  tbe  limit  of  perpetual 
■now,  the  central  regions,  at  an  elevation  of  8000 
or  10,000  feet  above  the  sea,  are  covered  with  the 
finest  forests  of  oak  and  pine.  Nearly  all  sorts  of 
grain — wheat,  barley,  rice,  maize,  and  buckwheat — 
are  here  and  there  cultivated  on  favourable  spots; 
but  much  grain  is  still  imported  from  Bengal, 
being  obtained,  as  well  at  sugar  and  tobacco,  in 
return  for  native  cloths,  rock-salt,  rhubarb,  Tibet 
goods,  mules,  and  ponies.  The  religion  is  Buddhism, 
tbe  monastic  endowments  of  its  priests  absorbing  a 
Urge  part  of  the  national  property.  The  government, 
almost  purely  ecclesiastical  is  in  the  hands  of  an 


oligarchy.  The  Dherma  Rajah,  the  nominal  head, 
is  treated  rather  as  a  god  than  as  a  sovereign ;  while 
tbe  Deb  Rajah,  the  actual  head,  is  controlled  in 
almost  everything  by  a  council  of  eight.  Polyandry 
and  polygamy  equally  conspire  to  keep  down  the 
numbers  of  the  population. 

BBTRTPORE,  the  capital  of  the  protected 
state  of  the  same  name  in  India,  is  a  large  town, 
measuring  about  eight  miles  in  circuit,  and  con- 
taining, it  is  said,  about  100,000  inhabitants,  in 
lat.  27*  12'  N.,  and  long.  77°  33'  E.  It  is  worthy  of 
notice  chiefly  on  account  of  its  two  sieges  in 
1805  and  1825.  The  strength  of  the  place  lay  in  a 
mud-wall,  which  was  practically  shot-proof,  and 
a  surrounding  ditch,  which  might  at  any  time  be 
filled  with  water  from  a  neighbouring  lalte.  On 
the  first'  occasion,  Lord  Lake's  assaults  were  all 
bafiled  by  this  trench  thus  flooded.  On  the  second 
occasion,  however,  Lord  Combermere,  having  arrived 
in  time  to  cut  off  the  communications  of  the  garri- 
son with  the  lake  above  mentioucd,  overcame  his 
principal  difficulty ;  but  even  thon  the  tuud-wall 
would  yield  only  to  mining. — 2.  The  protected  xtate 
of  B.  is  situated  in  lat.  26°  48' — 27"  50'  X.,  and  in 
long.  76s  54' — 77"  49'  E. — its  area  being  estimated  at 
1978  square  miles.  The  population  has  been  assumed 
to  average  800  to  a  square  mile,  giving  a  total  of  about 
600,000.  The  country  suffers  from  want  of  water, 
having  only  three  perennial  streams,  of  which  two, 
however,  are  mere  rills  in  the  dry  season ;  and  yet, 
in  many  parts,  the  soil  is  rendered  highly  produc- 
tive by  means  of  irrigation.  The  principal  crops 
are  grain,  cotton,  and  sugar.  In  the  height  of  sum- 
mer, the  climate  has  been  compared  to  the  extreme 
glow  of  an  iron-foundry,  the  thermometer  having 
been  known  to  stand  at  130  F.  in  the  shade.  The 
rajah's  revenue  is  stated  at  £17o,0oo  a  year ;  and  his 
military  force  is  said  to  amount  to  54oo  men  of  all 


BIA'FRA,  Bioht  or,  a  large  bay  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  on  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  at  the  head  of 
the  Gulf  of  Guinea,  between  Cape  Formosa  (which 
divides  it  from  the  Bight  of  Benin)  on  the  north, 
and  Cape  Lopez  on  the  south.  Its  extreme  width 
between  these  two  points  is  nearly  ftoo  miles,  its 
depth,  to  the  mouth  of  the  Old  Calabar  River,  about 
250  miles.  The  northern  shores  of  the  Bight,  com- 
prehended under  the  general  name  of  the  Calabar 
coast,  aud  the  eastern  coast,  south  of  Cape  St.  John, 
are  low  and  flat.  Xear  Old  Calabar,  the  country 
becomes  hilly,  and  opposite  Fernando  Po,  it  rises  into 
the  lofty  range  of  the  Cameroons.  Tbe  principal 
rivers  flowing  into  the  Bight  are  the  Niger,  or 
Quorra,  tbe  New  and  Old  Calabar  Rivers,  the  Rio 
del  Rev,  the  Cameroon,  and  the  Goboon.  Tbe 
creeks  and  estuaries  of  the  rivers  are  generally 
'  with  dense  thickets  of  mangrove,  which  some- 


times grow  in  the  water,  their  lower  branches 
covered  with  oysters.  In  the  Bight  of  B.  are  the 
three  islands  of  Fernando  Po,  St.  Thomas,  and 
Prince's  Island.  The  chief  Euro|xan  stations  on 
the  coast  are  Duke  Town,  in  Old  Calabar,  where 
there  is  a  flourishing  missionary  station,  and  Naaugo, 
or  George's  Town,  a  small  commercial  town  on  the 
estuary  of  the  Gaboon. 

BIA'LYSTOK,  a  fortified  town  of  Western  Rus- 
sia, in  the  government  of  Grodno.  It  is  situated  on 
the  Bialy,  an  affluent  of  the  Xarew,  45  miles  south* 
west  of  Grodno,  in  lat.  53*  6'  X.,  long.  2* 3  18  E.  B. 
is  well  built ;  lime-trees  border  several  of  the  streets, 
and  give  it  a  very  pleasant  aspect.  It  has  a  palace 
and  park,  now  belonging  to  the  municipality,  but 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Counts  of  Braniski, 
called  the  'Versailles  of  Poland,'  a 
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of  woollens,  hats,  leather,  soap,  ullow,  Ac.  Pop. 
11,407. 

BIANCAVI'LLA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
ince  of,  and  about  14  miles  north-west  of  the 
city  of  Catania. '  It  is  about  10  miles  distant  from 
Mount  Etna,  on  the  south-wext  declivity  of  which 
mountain  it  is  situated.  It  has  a  trade  in  grain, 
cotton,  and  silk.    Pop.  about  6000. 

BIANCHI'NI,  Francesco,  celebrated  for  his 
antiquarian  and  astronomical  investigations,  was 
born  December  18,  1062,  at  Verona,  where  he 
received  his  early  education  in  the  Jesuits'  College. 
At  Padua  he  studied  theology,  mathematics,  and 
above  all,  botany ;  and  then  proceeded  to  Rome, 
where  he  became  intimate  with  the  most  distin- 
guished turann  of  the  day,  and  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence  and  foreign  languages. 
Alexander  VIII.  bestowed  upon  him  a  rich  bene- 
fice, ami  Clement  XI.  appointed  him  secretary  to 
the  commission  for  reforming  the  calendar.  B. 
was  employed  to  draw  a  meridian  line  in  the 
church  of  Santa  Maria  degli  Angeli,  in  Rome, 
which  he  successfully  accomplished.  After  travel- 
ling through  France,  Holland,  and  England,  he 
returned  to  Italy,  with  the  design  of  drawing  a 
meridian  line  from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean like  that  drawn  by  Cassini  across  France. 
The  operations  connected  with  this  project  occupied 
him  eight  years;  but  a  variety  of  other  labours,  as 
well  as  want  of  means,  prevented  its  completion. 
Bennies  several  memoirs  and  dissertations  on  anti- 
quarian und  astronomical  subjects,  we  may  mention 
his  Intoria  Universale  Prorata  coi  Monumrnii  e 
flgurata  cm  Simboli  degli  Anticki  (Rome,  1094),  and 
his  fine  edition  of  the  work  of  Anastasius,  lit  Viti* 
Jtomatiocwn  Pontificum,  which  was  completed  by  his 
nephew  Giuseppe  B.  (4  vols.,  Rome,  1718 — 1734).  B. 
died  in  March  1729,  and  a  monument  was  erected 
to  his  memory  in  the  cathedral  of  Verona. 

BIARD,  At'orsTR  Fram,x>is,  a  French  painter, 
known  in  almost  every  department  of  his  art,  but 
chiefly  distinguished  for  his  animated  and  often 
comical  representations  of  ordinary  life  and  manners 
(peinture  de  genre).  B.'s  merits,  and  the  school 
to  which  he  belongs,  will  be  sufficiently  under- 
stood when  we  mention  that  his  countrymen 
have  styled  him  the  Paul  de  Koek  of  painting! 
He  was  born  at  Lyon  in  18t>0,  and  was  at  first 
destined  for  the  church  ;  but  subsequently  educated 
at  the  School  of  Art  of  his  native  city.  He  travelled 
in  early  life  in  Malta,  Cyprus,  Syria,  and  Egypt, 
where  he  made  sketches,  and  stored  his  memory 
with  images  which  he  used  in  after-years.  In 
1889,  he  visited  Greenland  and  Spitzbergen,  and  of 
this  journey  one  of  the  fruits  was  his  famous 
picture  of  a  battle  with  jwlar  bears.  The  first 
picture  which  gnined  him  distinction  was  his  'Babes 
in  the  Wood' "(1828);  and  one  of  his  best  is  the 
•Beggar's  Family,'  exhibited  in  1830 ;  both  of  which 

e'etures  were  purchased  by  the  town  of  Lyon, 
any  other  continental  galleries  possess  examples 
of  uVs  pictures,  and  in  England  they  have  always 
been  much  sought  after. 

BIARRITZ,  a  maritime  village  of  France,  In  the 
department  of  the  Basses-Pyrenees,  about  6  miles 
south-west  of  Bayonue.  The  French  emperor  and 
empress,  attracted  by  its  pleasant  situation  and 
salubrity,  have,  within  recent  years,  made  it  a  sum- 
mer residence ;  and  the  presence  of  the  court  has  of 
course  tended  to  increase  greatly  the  fame  of  iu 
baths  and  singular  grottoes.    Pop.  1928. 

BI  AS,  one  of  the  seven  sages  of  Greece,  lived  in 
the  time  of  the  Lydlan  king,  Alyattes,  and  his  son, 
Crcpsus,  about  570  B.C.  He  was  generally  employed 
as  a  political  and  legal  adviser  in  difficult  questions. 


At  the  overthrow  of  Croesus,  when  the  Ionians 
dreaded  an  iuvasion  by  Cyrus,  they  were  advised 
by  B.  to  take  their  personal  property  and  colonise 
Sardinia ;  but  this  advice  was  rejected,  and  the 
Ionians,  after  a  vain  defence,  were  subjugated  by 
the  generals  of  Cyrus.  When  the  people  of  Priene 
— the  birthplace  of  B. — were  making  preparations 
to  escape  from  their  besieged  city,  B.,  in  reply  to 
one  who  asked  why  he  was  not  occupied  like 
other  citizens,  employed  the  words  which  have 
become  a  Latin  proverb,  Omnia  mea  mcevm  porto, 
'  I  carry  all  my  goods  with  me.' — Orclli,  Opuxmla 
Grarcorum  Vtttrtan,  Ate.,  1819. 

BIB,  POUT,  or  WHITING  POUT  (Gadus  luteu* 
or  Alorrhua  limed),  a  fish  of  the  same  genus  with 
the  Cod  (q.  v. )  and  Haddock  (q.  v.),  pretty  common 
on  many  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  found  also  on 
those  of  Norway,  Sweden,  Greenland,  Ac.  It  is 
seldom  more  than  a  foot  long,  but  remarkably 
differs  from  all  other  British  fishes  of  the  same 
family  (Uadidtt,  q.  v.)  in  the  great  depth  of  its  body, 
which  equals  at  least  one-fourth  of  the  entire 
length.  The  back  is  arched,  and  the  nape  exhibits 
a  rather  sharp  ridge.  The  eyes  and  other  parts 
of  the  head  are  invested  with  a  singular  loose 
membrane,  which  the  fish  can  inflate  at  pleasure. 
There  is  a  dark  spot  at  the  origin  of  each  of  the 
pectoral  fins,  as  in  the  Whiting  (q.  v.).  The 
Bib  and  Pout,  both  originally  local  English 
were  at  one  time  supposed  to  belong  to  distinct 
species  (called  O.  lusca  and  O.  barbata),  but  it  appe  ars 
now  to  be  pretty  certain  that  these  are  really  one. 
In  Scotland,  this  fish  is  generally  called  Jira**y.  It 
is  well  known  in  the  London  market,  is  in  best 
condition  in  November  and  December,  and  is  much 
esteemed  for  the  table. 

BLUER ACH,  a  town  of  Wurtemberg,  in  the 
circle  of  the  Danube.  It  is  situated  on  the  Rciss,  in 
the  charming  valley  of  the  same  name,  about  23 
miles  south-south- west  of  Ulm ;  and  is  surrounded 
by  a  ditch  and  by  walls  flanked  with  towers. 
It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  linen,  and  fustians, 
leather,  children's  toys,  Ac.  Pop.  about  fiooo.  In 
October  1790,  Moreau  won  a  great  victory  over 
the  Austrian  general  Latour  at  It.,  the  latter  losing 
4OO0  prisoners  and  18  pieces  of  cannon.  Here 
also,  in  1M00,  Moreau  again  defeated  the  Austrian 
general  Kray.  B.  fell  into  the  possession  of  Baden 
in  18o2,  but  four  years  afterwards,  was  ceded  to 
Wurtemberg.  Wieland  the  poet  was  born  iu  the 
immediate  vicinity. 

BLBERICH,  a  village  In  the  duchy  of  Nassau, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  about  4  miles 
south  from  Wiesbaden,  is  noted  for  iu  splendid 
palace.  The  views  of  the  river-scenery  from  B.  are 
unrivalled.    Pop.,  including  Mosbach,  about  80o0. 

BI'BIRI,  BI'BIRI  BARK,  ano  BI  BIRINE.  See 
Grkrmikart. 

BIBLE  (Gr.  Ta  Biblta,  'The  Books'— see  Book) 
is  the  name  given  by  ChryaoMom  in  the  4th  c.  to 
that  collection  of  sacred  writings  recognised  by 
Christians  as  the  documents  of  their  divinely 
revealed  religion.  Both  as  regards  language  and 
contents,  they  are  divided  into  two  parts — the  Old 
and  New  Testament,  or  rather,  the  Old  and  New 
Covenant ;  for  the  word  te»tamentmn  is  only  a 
translation  into  the  later  Latinity  of  the  2d  c.  of 
the  Greek  diathekt,  '  covenant.'  The  history  of  the 
Old  Testament  is  connected  with  that  of  the  New 
by  a  series  of  writings  not  received  by  Protestant* 
as  canonical,  and  collectively  styled  the  Apocrypha 
(q.  v.). 

The  Oxn  TtwTAMiWT  is  a  collection  of  89  books, 
written  partly  in  the  Hebrew,  and  partly  in  the 
Chaldaic  language,  and  containing  all  th*>  remains 
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of  Hebrcw-Chaldaie  literature  down  to  the  middle 
of  the  '2d  c.  b.  c.  My  an  artificial  arrangement 
Under  the  letters  of  the  Hebrew  alphabet,  the 
number  of  books  has  been  limited  among  the  Jews 
to  22.  These  writing*  were  spoken  of  in  the  time 
of  Christ  as  graph*,  Scripture,  or  Holy  Scripture,  or, 
more  distinctively,  with  regard  to  their  principal 
contents,  as  'the  Law  and  the  Prophet*.'  Some- 
times the  Psalms  and  the  remaining  holy  writings 
{kaqiographa)  are  distinctively  noticed.  The  Law 
includes  the  Pentateuch,  or  the  first  five  books. 
The  Prophets  are  subdivided  into  earlier  and  later: 
the  former — which,  however,  are  not  properly  pro- 
phetical— including  the  books  of  Joshua,  Judges, 
Samuel,  and  Kings ;  and  the  latter  containing 
the  three  great  prophets,  Isaiah,  Jeremiah,  and 
Ezekiel— to  whom  the  Christians,  in  accordance 
with  the  Alexandrine  translation,  add  Daniel  as 
well  as  the  minor  prophets.  The  third  division 
of  the  Old  Testament  includes  the  hagiographa, 
consisting  of-  the  hooks  of  Job,  Proverbs,  Psalms, 
the  Song  of  Solomon,  Ecclesiastea,  Ruth,  Lamenta- 
tions, and  Esther.  With  regard  to  the  order  of 
these  several  books,  the  Alexandrine  translation, 
tbe  Fathers  of  the  Church,  and  Luther  on  one 
side,  differ  from  the  Jews;  again,  among  the  Jews, 
the  Talmudists  differ  from  the  Masorctes,  while  a  dif- 
is  also  found  between  Spanish  and  German 
Hence  have  sprung  the  different  arrangements 
of  the  books  of  the  Old  Testament. 

The  Septuagint  is  generally  adduced  in  proof  of 
the  existence  of  these  books  in  a  collected  form  as 
early  as  2S5  n.  c,  but  as  most  scholars  now  doubt 
whether  at  that  period  more  than  the  Pentateuch 
was  translated  into  Hellenistic  Greek,  we  cannot 
safely  build  upon  such  evidence.  The  earliest  indubit- 
able notice  is  found  in  the  prologue  to  the  Alexan- 
drine translation  of  the  book  of  Jesus  Son  of  Siruch, 
written  by  his  grand"on  probably  about  130  n.  c, 
and  which  not  merely  demonstrates  that  the  Ijiw 
and  the  Prophets  then  existed  in  a  collective  form, 
but  that  they  must  have  so  existed  for  a  considerable 
lime.  His  language,  however,  does  not  prove  that 
the  third  division  was  then  concluded,  though  neither 
does  it  disprove  it.  This  conclusion  is  first  definitely 
ascertained  from  the  catalogue  given  by  Josephus, 
who  flourished  after  the  middle  of  the  first  centurv  of 
\he  Christian  era,  while  Philo,  who  flourished  41  a.  i>., 
quotes  casually  from  nearly  the  whole  of  ihem. 

As  regards  the  genuineness  and  authenticity  of 
tbe  Old  Testament,  there  has  been  much  discussion 
in  modern  times.  The  generally  received  opinion  is, 
that  the  various  books  were  originally  written  wholly 
or  chiefly  by  the  persons  whose  names  are  affixed 
to  them,  except  Judges  (Samuel),  Ruth  (Samuel), 
Esther  (Mordecai),  Kings  and  Chronicles  (Ezra 
and  Jeremiah),  and  perhaps  Job  (Moses*);  but 
that  these  MSS.  having  perished  in  the  detruction 
of  the  first  temple,  when  Nebuchadnezzar  took 
Jerusalem,  the  members  of  the  great  synagogue — 
which  included  Ezra,  Kehemiah,  llaggai,  Zechariah, 
Ifalachi,  and  afterwards  Simon  the  Just— 60  years 
after  the  building  of  the  second  temple,  acting  in 
accordance  with  a  divine  commission,  rewrote  the 
Old  Testament ;  or  rather  made  a  recension  of  other 
existing  copies,  to  which  were  subsequently  added 
tbe  books  of  Ezra  and  Xchemiab.  Thus  the  canon 
was  concluded.  This  waa  the  belief  of  the  Jews 
themselves  at  a  later  period;  the  Pirke  AtxAh 
(Sayiugs  of  the  Fathers),  one  of  the  oldest  books 
of  the  Talmud,  as  well  as  other  Jewish  records,  dis- 
tinctly assert  it.  It  is,  however,  simply  a  tradition, 
and  though  possibly  true,  is  necessarily  incapable 
either  of  demonstration  or  refutation.  In  the  ab- 
sence of  any  direct  and  conclusive  evidence  on  this 
point,  the  contents  of  the  Old  Testament  have  been 


minutely  analysed  by  modern  German  critics,  who 
have  attempted  to  show  that  they  bear  internal 
evidence  of  having  been  composed  generally  at  a 
later  period  than  is  ordinarily  believed.  This  opin- 
ion, however,  has  met  with  little  acceptance  out  of 
Germany,  as  it  is  considered  to  be  incompatible  with 
the  view  of  Inspiration  which  has  been,  and  still  is, 
commonly  held  both  by  Jewish  rabbis  and  Christian 
divines. 

The  Samaritans,  who  were  at  enmity  with  the 
Jews,  recognised  only  the  five  books  of  Mcps,  and 
a  corrupt  version  of  the  book  of  Joshua,  as  canonical. 
On  the  other  side,  the  Egyptian  Jews,  for  whom  the 
Alexandrine  version  of  the  Old  Testament  was 
made,  received  as  canonical  several  writing  which 
were  rejected,  or  subordinated  as  apocryphal  (see 
Apocrypha),  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine.  The  primitive 
church,  in  the  period  which  elapsed  before  the  canon 
of  the  New  Testament  was  completed,  referred  to 
the  Old  Testament  for  proof  of  doctrines;  but,  on 
account  of  the  prevalent  ignorance  of  the  Hebrew 
and  Chaldee  languages  among  the  early  Christians, 
the  Alexandrine  Creek  version  was  the  authority 
employed.  As  this  included  the  apocryphal  books, 
rejected  by  the  Jews  of  Palestine,  the  curliest 
Christiuu  Fathers  made  the  same  use  of  these  writ- 
ings as  of  the  others;  but  the  growth  of  criticism 
during  the  next  two  centuries  was  fatal  to  their 
reputation,  or  at  least  to  their  authority.  We  do  not 
find,  however,  that  they  were  formally  designated 
'apocryphal'  until  the  time  of  Jerome  (.'>ih  c), 
though  the  Greek  Church,  in  the  previous  century, 
had  approximated  to  this  mode  of  viewing  them, 
by  affirming  them  to  be  not  canonical,  but  only 
edifying,  and  also  by  issuing  lists  or  catalogues  of 
those  books  which  were  recognized  as  canonical.  In 
the  Latin  Chnrch,  on  the  other  hand,  these  writings 
were  received  as  canonical  after  the  -1th  c,  though 
Jerome,  Hilarius,  Rufinus,  and  Junilius  wished  to 
distinguish  them  from  the  canonical  books  by  the 
name  of  libri  tfcleriaitici.  The  Protestants,  nt  the 
Reformation,  returned  to  the  distinction  originally 
made  by  the  Palestinian  Jews  between  the  Hebrew 
Scriptures  of  the  Old  Testament  and  the  apocryphal 
works  included  in  the  Alexandrine  version  and  tho 
ljitin  Vulgate.  Luther,  in  his  translation  of  the 
B.,  included  the  Apocrypha  as  'books  not  to  be 
placed  on  a  level  with  the  canonical  Scriptures;  but 
profitable  for  reading.'  The  council  of  Trent,  which 
seemed  to  think  that  the  only  safe  path  for  Catholi- 
cism to  pursue  was  the  exact  opposite  of  that  on 
which  Protestantism  moved,  declared  that  whoever 
denied  the  canonical  character  of  the  Apocrypha 
should  be  anathema. 

The  N'kw  Testament,  or  the  collection  of  canoni- 
cal scriptures  containing  the  history  and  doctines 
of  Christianity,  may  be  divided  into  three  chief 
sections:   1.  the  historical  books,  or  the  fo;ir  go«- 

1  pels,  and  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  2.  The  didactic 
and  pastoral  writings,  which  include  the  Epistles 

1  of  Paul  to  the  Romans,  Corinthians,  Galatians, 
Ephesians,   Philippians,  Colossians,  Thcssaloiiians, 

1  Timothy,  Titus,  Philemon,  the  Hebrews,  the  two 
Epistles  of  Peter,  tho  three  Epistles  of  John,  tho 
Epistles  of  James  and  Jude.  8.  The  prophetical 
section,  consisting  only  of  one  Book,  the  Apocalypse, 
or  Revelation  of  St.  John  the  Divine.  The  primitive 
Christians  referred  for  proof  of  doctrine.  &c,  only, 
so  far  as  we  are  aware,  to  the  Old  Testament,  and 
quotations  from  it  by  the  apostolie  Fathers  are 
numerous  enough ;  but  we  find  few  clear  and  certain 
references  to  the  didactic  portions  of  the  New 
Testament.  The  reason  of  this  appears  to  be,  that  the 
lapse  of  time  had  hallowed  the  Old  Testament,  and 
given  to  it  that  superior  authority  which  springs  from 
venerable  age.    The  generations  which  immediately 
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succeeded  that  of  the  apostles— and  indeed,  bo 
far  an  we  can  fee,  the  same  may  be  said  of  the 
apostles  themselves— did  not  consider  the  apostolic 
writings  of  equal  im|>ortance  a*  wiling*  with  the 
•acred  books  of  the  Old  Testament.  Besides,  most  of 
the  epistles  were  of  little  use  in  controversy,  for 
the  earliest  heretics  denied  the  apostlcship  of  St. 
Paul ;  while  both  parties  admitted  the  authority  of 
the  Septuagint,  and  found  in  it  their  common 
weapons  of  argument.  Nevertheless,  we  occasion- 
ally 6nd  references  to  the  didactic  portions  of  the 
New  Testament,  such  as  those  to  Romans,  1st 
Corinthians,  Ephesians,  Hebrews,  and  James,  in 
Clemens  Romanus;  to  1st  Corinthians  nnd  Ephesians, 
in  Ignatius;  to  Romans,  1st  Corinthians,  2d  Cor- 
intians,  (ialatinns,  Philippians,  1st  Timothy,  2d 
Timothy,  1st  Peter,  and  1st  John,  in  Polycarp. 
Still  more  uncertain  are  ihe  references  of  the  apos- 
tolical Fathers  to  the  gospels.  The  notices  found 
in  Barnabas,  Clemens  Komanus,  Ignatius,  and 
Tolycarp  are  only  sufficient  to  indicate  thut  all  the 
great  facts  of  Christ's  life  were  known  to  the 
churches,  and  that  the  doctrinal  significance  of 
these  had  begun  to  be  realised.  They  do  not, 
however,  demonstrate  the  existence  of  written 
gospels,  but  they  prove  that  Christianity  rest  on  | 
a  historic  basis.  Their  silence  in  relation  to  the 
written  gospels  now  constituting  a  portion  of  the  , 
canon  of  the  New  Testament,  is  at  first  sight 
singular;  but  when  we  reflect  that  the  facts  of 
the  Saviour's  life  and  teachings  were  apparently  quite 
familiar  to  the  churches — so  familiar,  indeed,  that 
no  explanation  was  needed  in  alluding  to  them — we 
gee  that  the  necessity  of  the  apostolic  lathers  quoting 
from  the  evangelists  ceases.  It  is  contended,  that 
any  specific  quotations  would  have  been  a  work  of 
supererogation;  whereas,  in  the  case  of  the  didactic 
epistles,  which  were  written  originally  for  the  bene- 
fit of  particular  churches,  and  conditioned  by  their 
special  circumstances,  and  the  contents  of  which, 
therefore,  could  not  be  so  well  or  widely  known, 
quotations  or  allusions  might  more  naturally  In- 
looked  for.  But  evidence  of  this  ttepatire  character 
for  the  existence  of  the  evangelical  records,  however 
probable,  is  very  uncertain,  and  its  uncertainty  is 
increased  by  the  use  made  of  writings  which,  at  a 
later  period,  were  rejected  as  apocryphal.  First,  in 
the  second  half  of  the  2d  c,  more  distinct  references 
to  the  gospels  arc  found  in  Papias  (died  1*W),  in 
Justin  Martyr  (died  106  a.  p.),  in  his  pupil  Tatian 
(died  1  "•'.),  in  Athenageras  (died  180),  and  in 
Theophilus,  who  wrote  about  the  year  ISO.  None 
of  these  writers,  however,  name  the  authors  from 
whom  they  quote,  though  Papias — the  earliest,  but 
not  the  most  trustworthy  of  them— bears  direct 
and  minute  testimony  to  the  existence  of  gospels  by 
St.  M.itthew,  St.  Mark,  St.  John,  the  catholic  epistles, 
and  the  Apocalypse,  whence  it  has  been  concluded 
that  the  authenticity  of  the  apostolic  memoirs  was 
not  then  settled,  and  perhaps  not  even  investigated; 
but  anonymous  quotation  seems  to  have  been  a 
characteristic  carelessness  of  the  time,  for  of  this 
kind  are  117  of  Justin  Martyr's  references  to  the 
Old  Testament.  The  great  fact  on  which  a  con- 
structive Christian  criticism  leans  in  regard  to 
the  evidence  of  these  writers  is,  that  they  do  not 
speak  of  the  gospel  or  apostolic  memoirs  as  things 
which  had  only  recently  made  their  appearance, 
but  as  well  known  and  long  established.  Justin 
even  states  that  the  '  apostolic  memoirs '  were 
regularly  read  in  the  churches  for  the  edification 
of  believers — a  fact  which  clearly  indicates  their 
•ior  sanctity  and  universal  reception.  The 
ibingen  school  contend,  that  these  apostolic 
memoirs,  could  not  have  been  the  canonical  gospels, 
but  must  rather  have  been  the  primitive  evangelical 


records  out  of  which  the  canonical  gospels  were 
formed ;  but  this  opinion  appears  to  l>o  utterly  un- 
tenable, when  we  remember  that  only  twenty  or 
thirty  years  can  be  allowed  for  the  transmutations 
to  take  place  in,  and  that  the  churches  must  have 
silently  consented  to  the  change,  for  there  is  no 
murmur  of  complaint  or  hint  of  opposition  expressed 
in  the  whole  history  of  the  time. 

Nevertheless,  the  idea  of  a  strict  and  pure  New 
Testament  canon  (See  Canon)  is  not  discernible  in 
the  church  in  Justin  Martyr's  time.    There  is  no 
positive  evidence  in  favour  of  its  existence ;  but  this 
is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  for  the  consciousness  of 
freedom  in  the  Holy  Spirit,  which  penetrated  the 
Christians  of  the  1st  c. ;  the  opposition  of  what  in 
continental  theology  are  termed  the  Pertino  and 
Pauline  (q.  v.),  i.e.,  the  Judaising  and  auti-Judaising 
parties,  which  does  unquestionably  appear  to  have 
existed,  though  not  in  that  exaggerated  form  in 
which  it  Is  apprehended  by  the  Tubingen  school, 
who  consider  it  an  unanswerable  proof  of  the  non- 
existence at  the  time  of  a  catholic  church ;  the 
still  living  tradition  of  the  apostles;  the  difficulty 
of  diffusing  apostolic  writings  sent  only  to  particular 
churches;  the  absence  of  criticism;  the  vast-illation 
in  determining  the  point  where  the  apostolic  men 
ceased ;  the  use  in  the  worship  of  God  of  the  Old 
Testament,  and,  in  particular  churches,  of  casual 
Christian  writings,  not  now  looked  upon  as  canoni- 
cal :  all  these  causes  together  operated  in  hindering, 
till  the  middle  of  the  2d  c,  ft  formal  collection  of 
New  Testament  writings  of  any  compass  or  critical 
value,  though  it  seems  quite  clear  that  they  existed 
separately,  and  were  regarded  as  the  most  authorita- 
tive records  of  the  new  dispensation.    The  earliest 
trace  of  such  a  collection  (the  ten  Pauline  epistles 
without   the   pastoral  epistles)  appears  after  the 
middle  of  the  2d  c,  in  opposition  to  that  gnostic 
perversion  of  primitive  Christianity  which  had  been 
introduced  by  Marcion  of  Pontus.    In  the  close 
of  the  2d,  and  in  the  beginning  of  the  !ld  c,  Irena-us, 
Clemens  Alexandrinua,  and  Tertullian  bear  testi- 
mony to  the  recognition  of  the  four  gospels,  the 
Acta  of  the  Apostles,  the  thirteen  Pauline  epistles, 
the  1st  Epistle  of  Peter,  the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  and 
the  Apocalypse,  as  canonical  writings.    But  they  do 
even  more  than  bear  testimony  to  their  recognition — 
they  appeal  to  antiquity  for  proof  of  the  authenticity 
of  the  books  which  they  used  as  Christian  Scrip- 
tures.   On  this  point,  Tertullian  is  especially  precise, 
and  his  most  convincing  argument  on  behalf  of  the 
'surety  of  the  gospels'  is,  that  'the  very  heretics 
bear  witness  to  them.'    They  did  not,  it  is  admitted, 
acknowledge   the   whole  of  the   New  Testament 
canon,  but  this  is  explicable  on  the  hypothesis, 
which  is  justified  by  investigation,  that  the  por- 
tions rejected  were   those   that  seemed  alien  to 
their  own  opinions.     Two  distinct  collection  of 
writings  are  now  noticed— the  Jtutrumtntum  Rvtmr 
gelicvin,   containing  the  four  gospels ;    and  the 
InntrnmnUxun  Avottolieum,  containing  the  Acts  of 
the  Apostles,  along  with  the  Pauline   and  other 
epistles.    Respecting  several  parts  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment canon,  differences  of  opinion  prevailed  in  early 
times,  nor  was  the  war  of  criticism  closed  until  the 
tith  c,  for  considerable  difference  of  opinion  existed 
in  regard  to  the  value  of  the  testimony  of  the  early 
apologetic  authors.    Origen  doubted  the  authority 
of  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  of  the  Epistle  of 
James,  of  Jude,  of  the  2d  of  Peter,  and  the  2d 
and  3d  of  John ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  was 
disposed  to  recognise  as  canonical  certain  apocryphal 
scriptures,  such  as  those  of  Hernias  and  Hnraabaa, 
which  were  decidedly  rejected  hy  the  Church.  The 
Apocalvpse  was   treated   as   a   dubious    part  of 
down  to  the  7  th  c.  The 
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circumspect  Father, Eusebius,  in  the  4th  c.in  a  passage 
of  his  Church  History,  distinguishes  three  clauses  of 
New  Testament  scriptures:  1.  Universally  recognised 
scriptures  (homoloffouinena),  the  four  gosj>cls,  the 
Acta  of  ihe  Apostles,  the  fourteen  Pauline  epistles, 
the  1st  Epistle  of  John,  and  the  1st  of  Peter.  2. 
Scripture  not  universally  recognised  (antilcqomena 
or  iu4ha),  including  the  Epistles  of  James  ana  Jnde, 
two  Epistles  (2d  and  3d)  of  John,  the  2d  of  Peter, 
and  the  Apocalypse  of  John  ;  also  the  Acts  of  Paul 
(afterwards  universally  rejected),  the  Book  of  the 
Shepherd  (Hcrmas),  the  Revelation  of  Peter,  the 
Epistle  of  Barnabas,  the  Doctrines  of  the  Apostles, 
and  the  Gospel  of  the  Hebrews.  3.  Absurd  and 
heretical  scriptures. 

The  Western  Church,  which  was  more  con- 
servative and  less  critical  than  the  Eastern 
Church,  completed  the  canon  with  greater  rapi- 
dity. Although  the  eastern  Council  of  Luodicea 
(3fi<i — rii',4),  iu  determining  the  ennon  of  the  New 
Testament,  excluded  the  Apocalypse,  the  western 
synods  of  Hippo-Regius  (393),  Carthage  (3S»7),  the 
Roman  bishop,  Innocent  I.  (in  the  beginning  of 
the  6th  c),  and  the  Concilium  Romanum  under 
Gelasius  I.  (41U),  recognised  the  entire  canon  of 
the  New  Testament  as  we  find  it  in  the  present 
day.  The  doubts  entertained  by  individuals  rcsjiect- 
ing  some  parts  of  the  canon  hail  become  excep- 
tional and  unimportant  at  the  close  of  the  7th  c. 
Owing  to  the  want  of  Greek  scholarship,  as  also, 
perhaps,  to  the  growing  idea  of  an  infallible  church 
papacy,  there  was  no  criticism  worthy  of  the  name 
during  the  middle  agea.  Doubts,  therefore,  resist- 
ing the  Kpistle  to  the  Hebrews  ami  the  Epistles 
of  James  and  Jude  were  first  revived,  after  a  long 
quietude,  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation.  Luther 
himself  ventured  to  declare  the  Epistles  to  the 
Hebrews  and  the  Apocalypse  4 apocryphal.'  The 
spirit  of  orthodox  dulness  which  ruled  the  Pro- 
testant Church  from  the  latter  part  of  the  Ifith 
to  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  had  a  deadening  effect 
on  true  biblical  criticism.  This  was  first  revived 
by  a  liberal  Catholic  writer,  Richard  Simon  (died 
1712).  who  first  conceived  the  plan  of  4  an  bistorico- 
critical  introduction'  to  the  B. ;  afterwards,  the 
labours  of  Lowth,  Sender,  Herder,  Griesbach, 
Mkliaelis,  Eichhorn,  and  others,  gave  a  new  im- 
pulse to  scriptural  exegesis.  In  Germany,  we  may 
name  among  writers  on  the  conservative  and  ortho- 
dox side,  the  Catholic  divines,  Jahn  and  Hug,  with 
the  Protestant  writers,  Hengstenberg,  Havcrnick, 
Guerike,  Delitxsch,  and  Caspari  :  on  the  other  side, 
Berthold,  De  Wette,  Credner,  Reus* ;  and  since  the 
publication  of  the  Lift  of  Jesus  by  Strauss,  the 
'  New  Tubingen  school,'  with  F.  Baur  (q.  v  )  at  its 
head,  has  questioned  the  authenticity  and  apos- 
tolical antiquity  of  all  the  New  Testament  scrip- 
tures, except  the  four  larger  Epistles  of  Paul — to 
the  Romans,  the  Corinthians  (1st  and  2d),  and  the 
Galatians;  while  recently,  Bruno  Bauer  (q.  v.)  has 
even  denied  the  authenticity  of  the  Epistle  to  the 
Galatians.  The  German  controversy  respecting 
the  New  Testament  canon — one  class,  of  critics 
asserting  that  the  majority  of  the  New  Testament 
scriptures  were  written  (in  their  present  form)  after 
tlie  middle  of  the  2d  c. ;  the  opposite  class  ascribing 
to  these  scriptures  an  Bpostolic  origin — still  remains 
in  agitation ;  but,  excluding  the  '  Tubingen '  and 
*  Young  Hegelian '  schools  of  criticism,  it  may  be 
asserted  that  a  majority  of  the  biblical  critics  of 
Germany  now  recognise  the  substantial  authenticity 
of  the  whole  New  Testament  canon,  except  the  2d 
Epistle  of  Peter,  leaving,  however,  at  the  same  time, 
a  wide  margin  for  supplementary  interpolations,  both 
In  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

But,  ea  might  have  been  expected,  the  effects  of  the 


strife  could  not  always  remain  confined  to  Germany 
They  have  been  felt  more  or  less  over  all  Protestant 
countries;  and  even  Catholic  France,  which  has  ro 
theology  to  contend  for,  shews  the  influence  of  the 
new  movement  in  those  departments  of  art  and 
science  which  are  most  nearly  allied  to  theology. 
In  England,  during  the  18th  c.,  several  valuable 
apologetic  works  were  published,  such  as  Lardner'a 
Credibility  of  the  Go^itel  History,  and  Falcv's  Mora 
Paulina.  In  the  early  part  of  the  19th  c,  appeared 
Home's  Introduction  to  the  Study  of  the  Scriptures, 
which  has  been  frequently  reprinted.  Since  then, 
Tregelles,  Davidson,  Westcott,  and  numerous  other 
scholars,  have  entered  the  field;  and  it  is  not  too 
much  to  affirm,  that,  at  least  among  the  higher,  more 
philosophic,  and  more  earnest  class  of  Brit ish  theo- 
logians, there  exists  at  this  moment  a  keener  spirit 
of  impartial  inquiry,  as  regards  the  foundations  of 
biblical  criticism,  titan  Britain  has  ever  previously 
witnessed.  The  practical  tendencies  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  mind  long  restrained  it  from  interfering  in 
what  seemed  to  be  a  mere  maze  of  unprofitable 
speculation ;  but  now  that  its  deep  and  vital  relations 
to  the  groundwork  of  men's  actual  and  possible 
beliefs  have  begun  to  be  felt,  thee  same  practical 
tendencies  are  manifestly  asserting  themselves,  and 
we  may  confidently  anticipate  that  a  large  measure 
of  attention  on  the  part  both  of  the  clergy  and 
laity  will  soon  be  given  to  this  most  important  of  all 
branches  of  knowledge. 

Eihtions  or  the  Bihlk:  History  or  the  Tkxt. 
— As  both  the  Old  and  the  New  Testament  were 
written  in  ancient  languages,  and  transcribed  in 
times  when  philological  criticism  hardly  existed,  the 
examination  and  comparison  of  various  editions, 
with  a  view  to  obtain  the  greatest  possible  purity  of 
text,  forms  an  important  part  of  theological  study. 

Text  of  the  Old  Testament. — The  fir.-t  duty  of  an 
impartial  critic  of  this  question  is  to  lay  aside  both 
of  the  extreme  and  untenable  opinions  regarding  the 
Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament,  vix.— 1st,  that  it 
has  come  down  to  us  in  an  absolutely  faultless  condi- 
tion, by  miraculous  preservation  ;  and  2d,  that  it  has 
been  wilfully  and  unscrupulously  falsified  by  the 
Jews,  That  there  are  erroneous  readings,  nobody 
doubts.  The  real  task  devolving  on  a  student  of 
this  branch  of  theological  science  is  to  explain  these 
on  natural  principles,  and  by  collating  the  various 
recensions,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  a  pure  text,  or  as 
close  an  approximation  to  that  as  may  be  possible. 
The  following  is  a  tolerably  complete  cla.-sifieation 
of  the  causes  of  errors.  1.  Errors  arising  from 
imperfect  eight  or  occasional  inattentitcness  ;  as  when 
transcribers  substituted  one  letter  for  another  similar 
in  appearance,  transposed  letters,  words,  nnd  sen- 
tences, and  omitted  the  same  ;  of  which  there  are 
various  examples.  2.  Errors  arising  from  imj»rfeet 
hearing,  of  which  there  are  not  many  examples. 
S.  Errors  arising  from  def retire  memory;  as  when 
a  transcriber  fancied  that  he  knew  certain  words, 
phrases,  or  clauses,  on  account  of  their  having 
occurred  before ;  of  these  there  are  occasional 
examples.  4.  Errors  arising  from  defective  judgment  ; 
as  when  words  were  wrongly  divided,  or  abbrevia- 
tions wrongly  resolved ;  also  from  the  evstode* 
linearum  (i.  e.,  the  letters  which  filled  up  the  occa- 
sional vacant  space  at  the  end  of  lines)  and  marginal 
remarks  being  sometimes  incorporated  with  the 
text.  These  not  unfrequently  happen.  IS.  Errors 
arising  from  a  well-meant  desire  on  the  part  of 
the  transcriber  to  explain  or  amend  a  text,  really 
or  apparently  obscure.  In  this  respect  the  Sama- 
ritans are  greatly  to  blame.  See  Samaritan  Vkr. 
sios  op  the  FENTATEini.  A  very  knotty  point 
is,  the  condition  of  the  text  before  and  at  the 
close  of  the  canon.    The  opinion  of  Eichhorn,  De 
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Wettc,  and  others  is,  tint  while  tbc  books  circulated 
singly  la  a  sphere  of  uncertain  authority,  they  were 
greatly  corrupted ;  in  support  of  which,  considerable 
evidence  is  adduced,  but  still  the  probabilities  are, 
on  the  whole,  against  such  a  supposition,  and  it  is 
better  to  suppose  that  the  conflicting  accounts  of 
the  same  events  which  are  to  be  met  with,  especially 
in  the  historical  books,  arise  not  from  the  careless- 
ness or  corruptions  of  copyists,  but  rather  from  the 
original  authors  or  compilers  having  consulted 
different  documents. 

From  recent  investigations,  it  appears  clear  that 
tlie  strict  dogmatic  Jews  of  Palestine  and  Babylon 
were  generally  far  more  careful  in  their  preservation 
of  sacred  records  than  the  Samaritans  and  the 
Alexandrines,  the  latter  of  whom  were  remarkable 
for  their  free,  philosophising,  non-textual  spirit.  In 
the  schools  of  learning  in  Jerusalem  at  the  time  of 
Christ,  presided  over  by  Hillel,  who  had  come  from 
Babylon,  and  Shammai,  and  in  those  which  flourished 
elsewhere  in  Palestine,  after  the  fall  of  the  metro- 
polis, for  instance,  at  Lydda,  Cssarca,  Tiberias,  4c, 
an  also  in  the  academies  of  Sora,  Pumpcditha,  and 
Nahardca,  near  the  Euphrates,  at  a  later  period, 
the  text  of  the  Old  Testament  was  defined  with 
great  care,  first  by  the  Talmudisls,  who  seem  to 
have  adhered  very  closely  to  the  ancient  text,  and 
after  the  completion  of  the  Talmud  at  the  close  of 
the  6th  c.  by  the  Ma$oritet.  Sec  Masora.  This 
care  was  at  first  bestowed  only  on  the  consonant* 
of  the  Hebrew  text  The  Masorelic  vowel  system, 
which  sprang  from  that  already  existing  among 
the  Syrians  and  Arabians,  was  developed  from  the 
7th  to  the  loth  centuries  at  Tiberias.  By  the 
11th  c.  it  appears  to  have  been  completed,  while 
the  Spanish  rabbis  of  the  next  century  seem  ignor- 
ant of  its  then  recent  origin  (Davidson's  Text  of 
the  Old  Tettament  Contider^l,  Lond.  1856).  After 
the  11th  c,  the  Masoretie  text,  with  its  perfected 
system  of  vowels  and  accents,  became  the  standard 
authority  among  Jewish  scholars.  The  comparative 
values  of  the  different  readings  in  the  various  MSS., 
had  by  that  time  been  carefully  determined,  and  the 
chief  "business  of  copyists,  henceforth,  was  to  make 
faithful  transcripts. 

The  earliest  printed  editions  of  the  Hebrew  B. 
bear  a  close  resemblance  to  tho  MSS.  'They  are 
without  titles  at  the  commencement,  have  appen- 
dices, are  printed  on  parchment  with  broad  margin, 
attd  large  ill-shaped  typo,  the  initial  letters  being 
commonly  ornamented  either  with  wood-cut  engrav- 
ings or  by  the  pen.  These  letters,  however,  are 
often  absent.  With  vowels,  the  editions  in  question  1 
are  very  imperfectly  supplied.  Separate  parts  of 
the  B.  were  first  printed.'  The  Psalms  appeared 
in  1477,  probably  at  Bologna;  the  Pentateuch  at 
Bologna  in  1482;  the  Prophets  in  I486;  the  Hagio- 
grapha  in  1487.  To  most  of  these  were  subjoined 
the  rabbinical  commentary  of  Kimchi.  The  whole 
of  the  Old  Testament  appeared  i:i  small  folio  at 
Soncino,  14S8,  and  appears  to  have  been  followed 
by  the  edition  of  Brescia  (1494),  which  was  used 
by  Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  Biblia  Poluqlotta  Comjilutcnsia  (1514 — 1517), 
the  Biblia  RabbinUa  of  Bomberg,  edited  by  Rabbi 
Jacob-Bcn-Chayim  (Venice,  1525— 1. "526),  which  has 
been  adopted  in  most  of  the  subsequent  editions — 
the  Antwerp  Biblia  Poljiglutta  (8  vols.,  1509 — 1572). 
also  the  editions  by  Hulterus  ( Hamburg,  1587,  and 
frequently  reprinted),  Buxtorf  (Basel,  1711),  and  espe- 
cially that  by  Jos.  Athias  (Amsterdam,  1001—1067) 
— all  these  arc  celebrated,  and  have  supplied  the 
basis  of  later  editions  by  Simon,  Hahn,  Theile,  and 
Others.  Iu  the  17lh  c,  a  vehement  controversy 
arose  regarding  tho  integrity  of  the  Hebrew  text ; 
one  party  maintained  that  the  Masorelic  text  was 
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I  greatly  corrupted,  and  contrasted  it  unfavourably 
|  with  that  of  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch.  The  chief 
advocates  of  this  ricw  were  Vossius,  Whiston, 
|  Morin,  and  Capcllus.  On  the  other  hand,  Buxtorf, 
Arnold  Boot i us,  Wasniuth,  and  others,  defended  the 
absolute  purity  of  the  Ma>orctic  text,  even  to  the 
inspiration  of  the  rowel-points,  which  Buxtorf,  in 
the  preface  to  his  grandfather's  Ttberia*,  gravely 
asserts  to  have  been  first  invented  by  Ezra.  This 
controversy  had  at  least  one  good  result.  It  led 
to  an  extensive  examination  of  Hebrew  MSS.  in 
the  next  century.  Kcnnicott  collated  C30,  258 
throughout,  the  rest  in  part;  Dc  Rossi,  751,  of  which 
all  but  17  were  collated  for  the  first  time.  Many 
still  remain  uncollated.  The  result  of  this  elaborate 
investigation  has  been  to  convince  scholars  that  the 
Masorelic  text  is  substantially  correct.  All  known 
codices  confirm  it;  the  oldest  of  tho  professedly 
literal  versions,  as  well  as  the  Targums  of  the  time 
of  Christ,  furnish  similar  satisfactory  evidence ;  and 
when  we  consider  the  bibliolatrou*  tendencies  of  the 
Jews  after  their  return  from  exile,  whatever  may 
have  been  the  case  before,  we  may  safely  conclude 
that  we  now  possess  the  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
much  in  the  same  condition  as  it  was  at  the  close  of 
'  the  canon. 

At  first,  there  were  no  intervening  spaces  between 
Hebrew  words;  afterwards,  small  intervals  appear 
to  have  been  occasionally  allowed.  With  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Mtjuare  character,  the  use  of  small 
inerstices  to  separate  words  became  general.  The 
Talmud  prescribes  how  much  space  should  be 
between  words  in  sacred  MSS.  designed  for  the 
synagogue.  Various  divisions  according  to  the 
sense  were  also  introduced  at  sn  early  period.  In 
the  Pentateuch  there  were  two,  termed  respectively 
open  and  cloned.  The  former  were  intended  to 
mark  a  change  in  the  matter  of  the  text;  the  latter, 
slight  changes  in  the  sense.  Of  these,  the  Penta- 
teuch contained  609,  named  jxratliioih  (sections). 
This  division  is  probably  as  old,  or  nearly  so,  as 
the  practice  of  reading  the  Law.  It  is  found  in  the 
Talmud,  while  the  division  into  54  tpreat  j>era*hioth 
is  first  found  in  the  Masora,  and  is  not  observed 
in  the  rolls  of  the  synagogues.  The  poetical  books 
were  also  subjected,  from  a  very  early  period,  to  a 
stichometrical  division,  according  to  the  peculiarities 
of  Hebrew  versification.  In  order  to  facilitate  the 
reading  and  understanding  of  the  prose  books,  a  divi- 
sion into  logical  periods  was  also  made,  which  is 
mentioned  in  the  Mishna,  while  in  the  Gcmara  iu 
authorship  is  ascribed  to  Moses.  From  it  sprang 
our  present  division  of  tho  Scriptures  into  verses. 
It  is  highly  probable  that  these  divisions  were  long 
handed  down  orally.  Our  present  division  of  the 
Old  Testament  into  chapters  is  a  later  invention, 
and,  though  accepted  by  the  Jews,  is  of  Christian 
origin:  it  may  be  dated  as  far  back  as  the  Kith 
c,  some  assigning  it  to  Cardinal  Hugo,  others  to 
Stephen  Langton,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  It 
was  first  employed  in  a  concordance  to  the  Vulgate, 
whence  it  was  borrowed  by  Rabbin  Nathan  iu  the 
1.1th  c,  who  made  a  similar  concordance  to  the 
Hebrew  Bible.  Nathan's  divisions  are  found  in 
Bomberg's  Hebrew  B.  of  1518.  Verses  were  first 
introduced  into  editions  of  the  Hebrew  B.  by 
Athias  of  Amsterdam,  1601,  but  were  employed 
in  the  Vulgate  as  early  as  1558.  The  first  hnplith 
B.  divided  into  verses  was  published  at  Geneva  iu 
1560. 

Xew  Tciitatnent.— The  original  MSS.  of  the  New 
Testament  were  probably  all  written  on  papyrus,  tho 
cheapest,  but  least  durable  material  that  could  bo 
obtained  for  the  purpose.  It  was  therefore  impos- 
sible, considering  the  constant  handling  to  which 
the  documents  must  have  beeu  subjected  by  the 
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ds  were  purely  divine  or  purely 
;in.    They  had  a  gospel  to  preach, 


eager  convert*,  that  they  could  have  lasted  for  any 
leugth  of  time.  Indeed  no  authentic  notices  of  them 
have  come  down  to  us,  but  we  know  that  a  very 
large  number  of  copies  were  in  existence  from  an 
early  period.  Norton  states  the  number  at  about 
40,000.  The  text  of  these,  however,  did  not  al- 
ways agree.  Variations  originated,  to  a  consider- 
able extent,  from  tho  same  causes  as  operated  in  the 
case  of  the  Old  Testament,  viz.,  imperfect  vision  or 
hearing,  misunderstanding,  carelessness,  or  an  un- 
critical judgment  on  the  part  of  transcribers ;  but 
it  is  natural  to  suppose  that,  on  accouut  of  the 
greater  freedom  of  spirit  and  thought  which  charac- 
terized primitive  Christianity,  compared  with  Juda- 
ism, a  latitude  of  conviction  in  regard  to  the  value 
of  lhe/»M<r  of  Scripture,  also  influenced  the  churches. 
Ttie  idea  of  inspiration  (q.  v.)  it  is  now  admitted  ! 
by  the  most  enlightened  theologians,  was  progres-  J 
sively  developed.  In  the  earliest  ages  it  did  not  ' 
exist  in  auy  dogmatic  form  whatever.  Christians  ■ 
were  content  to  believe  that  the  evangelists  and 
apostles  spoke  truth,  by  the  help  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
without  perplexing  themselves  with  the  question, 
whether  the  woi 
human  in  their  or 

and  a  world  to  convert,  and  were  therefore  not 
in  a  mood  to  discuss  mechanical  notions.  This 
also  must  have  operated  in  producing  the  textual 
Tariations  referred  to,  many  of  which  are  of  such  a 
nature  as  to  clearly  prove  tlutt  the  commentators 
or  transcribers  thought  themselves  at  liberty  to 
alter  or  improve  the  expression.  Nor  must  we 
overlook  the  fact,  that  the  different  culture  and  ten- 
dencies of  the  Eastern  and  Western  Churches  also 
caused  very  considerable  changes.  Modern  criti- 
cism reckons  no  less  than  80,000  variations  in  tho 
existing  MSS.  Nevertheless,  one  fact  stands  out, 
solid  and  imperishable,  amid  all  the  tiny  fluctuations 
of  verbal  criticism,  viz.,  that,  with  one  or  two  ex- 
ceptions, no  material  difference  exists,  or  in  all 
probability  ever  did  exist,  in  New  Testament  MSS. 
The  general  Christian  consciousness,  which  was  the 
real  guardian  of  their  integrity,  had  been  grounded 
too  deeply  in  the  facts,  doctrines,  ami  ethics  of 
a  historic  Christianity  to  follow  in  the  wake  of 
sectarian  or  heretical  modifications  of  the  truth. 
It  instinctively  turned,  as  it  were,  from  a  sense 
of  affinity  to  those  apostolic  records,  the  tone  of 
which  most  closely  corresponded  to  its  own  spiritual 
character  and  development,  and  thus  unconsciously 
prevented  any  incongruous  changes  from  being 
effected  in  the  mass  of  MSS.  Of  these  MSS.,  up- 
wards  of  1400  are  known  to  scholars,  and  have 
beeu  collated,  and  no  essential  discrepancy  has 
been  detected.  Of  course,  it  can  be  urged  that 
all  the  MSS.  belong  to  a  period  w  hen  the  Church 
had  gathered  itself  up  into  two  great  wholes — the 
Latin  and  Greek,  and  when,  therefore,  a  general 
conformity  in  MSS.,  as  in  other  things,  is  only  to 
be  expected  ;  but  the  fragments  which  are  found  in 
the  earliest  Church  Fathers  exhibit  substantially, 
though  not  verbally,  the  same  text,  aud  we  may 
therefore  fairly  infer  that  this  unintentional  har- 
mony in  part  argues  the  general  harmony  of  the 
earlier  and  later  MSS. 

Some  slight  attempts  seem  to  have  been  made, 
during  the  early  history  of  the  Church,  to  obtain  a 
correct  text.  One  Lucian,  a  presbyter  of  Antioch, 
and  Hesychius,  an  Egyptian  bishop,  are  said  by 
Jerome  to  have  undertaken  a  recension  of  the  New 
Testament,  aud  both  Origen  aud  Jerome  himself 
were  of  considerable  service  in  this  respect.  It  is 
to  modern  criticism,  however,  that  we  owe  almost 
everything  in  regard  to  the  regulation  of  the  text. 
Bengel  and  Sender  first  started  the  idea  of  arranging 
the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament  into  familiet  or 


claMti.  After  these  came  Criesbach,  who,  following 
out  the  idea,  propounded  his  famous  threefold  divi- 
sion of  the  MSS.  into  Western,  Alexandrian,  and 
Byzantine.  The  first  tw  o  he  considers  the  oldest ; 
the  third,  a  corrupt  mixture  of  both.  Griesbach 
himself  preferred  the  Alexandrian  :  he  believed  that 
the  Byzantine  transcribers  had  taken  great  liberties 
with  the  text,  and  held  that  a  few  Alexaudrian 
MSS.  outweighed,  in  critical  value,  a  large  number 
of  the  other.  The  accuracy  of  Griesbach's  division 
has  subsequently  been  questioned  by  many  eminent 
German  scholars,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned 
Hug,  Matthia,  Scholz,  aud  Eiehhorn,  each  of  whom 
has  in  turn  favoured  the  world  with  a  theory  of 
his  own  iu  regard  to  the  probable  value  of  the 
various  families  of  MSS.  Recently  Lachmann  has 
applied,  with  excessive  strictness,  a  principle  first 
hinted  by  Bcntley,  viz.,  that  no  weight  ought  to 
be  attached  to  any  MSS.  except  those  written  iu  tho 
old  or  unvial  (q.  v.)  character.  The  chief  advocate 
for  the  application  of  this  principle  in  England  is 
Tregelles;  but  it  is  rejected  by  the  vast  majority 
of  biblical  scholars,  for  the  simple  reason,  that  a 
MS.  of  the  loth  or  11th  c,  if  faithful  to  that 
from  which  it  is  copied  (a  thing  not  impossible)  may 
exhibit  a  really  older  and  purer  text  than  one  of  the 
4th  or  6th  c.  Impressed  with  this  fact,  Tisch- 
endorf,  the  latest,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  many,  the 
most  judicious  editor  of  the  Greek  Testament,  has 
attempted  to  combine  whatever  is  sound  in  Lach- 
manu's  plan  with  a  discriminative  use  of  later 
MSS. 

The  whole  of  the  New  Testament  was  first  printed 
in  the  Complutcnsian  Polyglott,  1514.  From  1516 
to  1535,  five  editions  appeared  at  Basel,  uuder  tho 
care  of  Erasmus,  but  without  any  great  pretensions 
to  critical  accuracy.  The  subsequent  numerous 
editions  were,  for  the  most  part,  either  founded  on 
the  editions  of  Erasmus  or  on  the  Complutcnsian, 
or  on  a  collation  of  both.  Among  these  editions 
we  may  mention  that  by  Cotanai  (Paris,  1534),  by 
Bogard  (Paris,  1543),  the  third  by  the  elder  Stephens 
(1550),  and  that  by  the  younger  Stephens  (Geneva, 
450;*).  Bezu  wns  the  first  who,  by  several  collations 
founded  on  the  third  edition  by  Stephens,  made  any 
considerable  progress  in  the  critical  treatment  of 
the  text,  and  thus  supplied  a  basis  for  the  present 
received  text  (trjetut  rrccptut),  which  was  first 
printed  by  Stephens  with  the  Vulgate  and  critical 
annotations  at  Geneva,  1605;  afterwards  was  fre- 
quently reprinted  by  Elzevir  (Leydeti,  ld'Jt)  and 
others.  The  labours'  of  the  English' scholar,  Walton, 
in  the  London  Polvglott  (U>57),  of  Fell  (Oxford, 
1675),  and  especially  Mill  (Oxford,  1707),  were  of 
great  importance  for  the  criticism  of  the  New  Tes- 
tament. Bengel  exhibited  great  tact  and  acumen 
iu  his  edition  of  1734,  Wetstein  much  industry  and 
care  in  the  editions  of  1751 — 175*2,  as  also  Semler, 
1704.  But  all  these  recensions  were  surpassed  in 
value  by  the  labours  of  Griesbaeh  (1774).  The  more 
recent  contributions  to  the  criticism  of  the  New 
Testament  by  Scholz,  the  Lucubratio  Critica  (Basel, 
1830),  and  the  critical  edition  by  Rink  (2  vols.,  Leip. 
1830 — 1836),  the  editiou  by  Lachmann,  with  especial 
use  of  oriental  MSS.,  and,  subsequently,  the  labours 
of  Buttmann  (184-2 — 1  S5i»)  and  Tisclicndorf  (1841 
and  185n),  are  also  worthy  of  high  praise. 

Among  the  MSS.  of  the  New  Testament,  the 
oldest  are  not  traced  back  further  than  the  4th 
c,  and  are  written  in  the  so-called  uncial  charac- 
ters. The  modern  MSS..  dating  from  the  loth  c. 
downwards,  are  distinguished  by  the  evrtive  cha- 
racters in  which  they  are  written.  The  most  im- 
portant MSS.  are  the  Codex  Alexandrinut  (in 
the  British  Museum),  C.  Vaticanu*  (in  the  Vatican 
at  Rome),  C.  Ephrami  (in  the  Imperial  Library 
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at  Pari? — a  fac-simile  of  which  was  edited  by 
Tischcndorf,  Leip.  184H),  and  C.  Cantabriaiensis,  or 
C.  Beta  (given  by  Brra  to  the  university  of  Cam- 
bridge, n  facsimile  being  issued  by  Th.  Kipling, 
1793).  Of  these,  the  Codex  Yattcanus  is  considered 
to  be  the  oldest,  but  Tiachendorf  has  recently 
brought  before  the  notice  of  biblical  scholars  a 
Sinaitic  MS.,  which  he  believes  to  belong,  'beyond 
a  doubt,  to  the  first  half  of  the  4th  c.,  and  to  be, 
therefore,  the  oldest  now  extant  in  the  world.'  The 
point  is  still  in  dispute  among  German  critics.  The 
publication  of  this  MS.  Is  expected  soon.  A  fac- 
simile of  the  C<dtx  Vaticanut,  edited  by  Cardinal 
Mai,  was  published  at  Rome  in  1R6H. 

The  curliest  division  of  the  New  Testament  into 
verges  of  which  we  rend  is  that  made  by  Euthalius, 
Deacon  of  Alexandria,  4fl2  A.r>.  He  arranged  those 
words  that  were  related  to  each  other  by  the  sense 
Into  ttiehoi  or  lines.  Subsequently,  to  save  space, 
a  colon  or  point  wan  substituted,  until,  finally,  a 
complete  system  of  punctuation  arose.  In  the  13th 
c.,  as  we  have  already  seen,  the  division  into  chap- 
ters took  place,  and  in  the  lflth  the  vereicular 
division  was  perfected  by  Stephens.  The  argu- 
ments or  ( ontenis  prefixed  to  the  several  chapters 
are  also  of  modern  origin. 

B.  Version*  or  Truncation*. — These  may  be 
divided  into  ancient  and  modern.  The  ancient 
translations  of  the  Old  Testament  from  the  origi- 
nal Hebrew  may  be  classed  as  follows:  1.  Greet: 
— The  earliest  "of  these  is  the  Alexandrine  or 
Septuugint  (q.  v.),  after  which  come  respectively 
the  translations  by  Aquila  (q.  v.),  Theodotion  (q.  v.), 
and  Symmachus  (q.  v.).  The  whole  of  these,  with 
fragments  of  others  by  unknown  authors,  were 
given  by  Origen  in  his  lltxapla  (q.  v.).  The  Vemio 
Veneta,  a  (ireck  translation  of  several  books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  nude  in  the  14th  e.,  and  preserved 
in  the  St.  Mark's  library,  Venice,  was  published 
by  Villoison  at  Strasburg,  in  1784.  Several  early 
versions  w  ere  also  based  on  the  Septuagint  ;  but  for 
that  reason  do  not  posses*  an  independent  value, 
being  for  the  most  part  simply  translations  of  a 
translation.  Among  these  may  be  mentioned  the^ 
old  Lilin  version  or  Italic  (q.  v.).  Improved  by 
Jerome  (382  a.i>.)  ;  the  Syriac,  including  the  IVrvt'o 
Fujurata,  made  somo  time  lieforo  Christ,  but  only 
partially  preserved  and  collated  by  Jacob  of  Edessa, 
in  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c. ;  and  that  by  Paul, 
Bishop  of  Tela  (f.17  A. P.)  ;  the  Ethinpie,  made  by 
certain  Christians  in  the  4th  c.  ;  the  duplex  Egyptian 
(ad  or  4th  e.).  the  one  being  in  the  language  of 
Lower  Egypt,  and  termed  the  Coptic  or  Mtmphitie, 
and  the  other  in  the  language  of  Upper  Egypt, 
ami  termed  the  Saliidic  or  Thebaic  ;  the  Armenian, 
by  Miesrob  and  his  pupils  in  the  6th  c.  ;  the  Geor- 
gian, of  ti  e  tith  c.  ;  the  Slavonian,  commonly 
ascribed,  but  for  unsatisfactory  reasons,  to  the 
missionaries  Methodius  and  Cvrillus  in  the  8th  c.  ; 
lastly,  several  Arabic  translations  of  the  10th  and 
11th  centuries.— 2.  The  Clialdaic  translation*  or 
Taraums.  These  had  an  early  origin  ;  but,  with 
the  exception  of  those  of  Onkelos,  and  Ben  Uzzicl, 
are  unsatisfactory  in  a  critical  point  of  view.  See 
Taugi'm. — 3.  The  remarkably  literal  translation 
into  the  Aramaic  dialect  of  the  later  Samaritans, 
of  the  ancient  copy  of  the  Pentateuch,  possessed  by 
the  Samaritans,  and  supposed  to  be  derived  from 
MSS.  in  use  among  the  Israelites  in  the  days  of 
Rehoboam.  It  is  of  unknown  age  and  authorship, 
but  certainly  older  than  the  3d  c.  after  Christ. 
The  later  Suinaritans  conceived  Nathanacl,  the  high- 
priest,  to  be  the  author  (20  n.c),  while  Gesenius  con- 
siders it  to  have  been  executed  shortly  after  tho  time 
of  Christ. — I.  The  Church  translation,  known  as  the 
f'eshilo  (*  true  or  literal1),  received  by  all  the  Syriac 
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Christians.  It  originally  include  d  only  the  canon  of 
the  Old  Testament,  and  was  prohablv  the  work  of 
some  Christian  author  or  authors — though  Simon, 
Frankd,  and  others  maintain  that  the  Pentateuch 
must  have  been  translated  by  a  Jew — living  near  the 
clow  of  the  2d  c.  It  was  undoubtedly  executed 
from  the  original  Hebrew  text,  to  which  it  closely 
adheres.  Several  Arabic  versions  were  founded  on 
the  Peshi to. — a.  The  later  Arabic  versions,  executed 
during  the  middle  ages,  partly  from  the  Hebrew 
text,  and  partly  from  the  Samaritan  Pentateuch. — 
«.  The  Persian  translation  of  the  Pentateuch,  made 
by  a  Jew  named  Jacob,  not  earlier  than  the  ttth  c— 
7."  The  Latin  Vulgate  (q.  v.). 

Anong  ancient  versions  of  the  New  Testament  we 
mav  notice  three  in  Syriac  :  the  first  is  the  1'tshito, 
with  a  twofold  secondary  translation  of  the  four 
gospels  into  Arabic  and  Persian.  It  does  not,  how- 
ever, contain  2d  Peter,  2d  and  fld  John,  Jude,  or  the 
Apocalypse,  which,  at  a  later  period,  were  classed 
among  the  antileoomma,  or  disputed  books.  The 
second,  or  Philoxenian,  prepared  In  608,  under  the 
direction  of  Philoxenius,  Bishop  of  Ilierapolis.  It  no 
longer  exists,  but  a  counterpart  of  it  does,  in  the 
translation  made  in  the  following  century  (81 «  A.n.) 
by  Thomas  of  Hurkel  or  Heraelea,  the  successor  of 
Philoxenius.  The  best  MS.  of  this  version  is  one 
which  belonged  to  Ridley,  and  is  now  in  the  archives 
of  the  new  College,  Oxford.  It  includes  all  the 
books  of  the  New  Testament  excepting  the  Apoca- 
lypse. The  style  is  slavishly  literal.  It  was  edited 
by  White,  Oxford,  1778.  The  third,  or  Jerusalem- 
Syriac  version,  preserved  in  a  Vatican  MS,  of 
1030,  but  w  hich  is  probably  a  copy  from  an  older 
version  of  the  7th  c.  With  the  above  Syriac  ver- 
sions we  may  class  the  Ethiopic  translation ;  the 
Egyptian  duplex  version,  made  probably  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  8d  c,  and  of  considerable  critical 
value;  the  Armenian, Georgian,  Persian,  and  Coptic- 
Arabic.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  old 
Italic;  the  Vulgate  bv  Jerome;  the  Gothic  transla- 
tion by  the  Arian  Bishop  I'lphilas  (about  the  middle 
of  the  4th  c).  of  which  the  most  famous  MS.  is 
preserved  in  the  library  of  Vpsal,  in  Sweden  (this 
hua  only  the  four  gospels,  and  not  even  these  in  per- 
fect condition) ;  the  various  Anglo-Saxon  versions  of 
parts  of  Scripture,  which  seem  to  have  been  executed 
during  the  years  7'W — Wl>5  a  n. ;  and  the  Slavonic. 

Modern  Translation: — During  the  middle  ages, 
when  the  laity  were  considered  by  the  priesthood 
unfit  to  be  intrusted  with  the  B.  as"  a  whole,  various, 
poetical  versions — sueh,as  the  Gospel  History,  by 
Otfried  ron  Weissenbnrg,  and  tho  version  of  Job 
and  of  the  Psalms  by  Nolker-Labeo  (¥80  A.n.) — 
served  a  very  important  object,  and  stimulated  the 
desire  for  more  biblical  information.  As  early  an 
1170,  Petrus  Waldus  caused  the  New  Testament 
to  be  translated  into  the  Provencal  dialect  by 
Etiennc  d'Anse.  This  important  work  waa  followed 
hv  the  transitions  made  under  Louis  the  Pious 
(1227)  and  Charles  the  Wise  (ISWuV  the  H.  His- 
torv  {Bible  yrtorien*)  bv  Guyars  of  Moulins  <128«), 
the  Spanish  version  under  Alfonso  V.  in  the  18lh 
c,  the  English  by  WickliiTc,  and  the  Bohemian 
version  of  John  Buss.  After  the  invention  of 
printing— especially  after  the  latter  part  of  the 
16th  c. — the  harbingers  of  a  new  ecclesiastical  era 
appeared  in  numerous  republications  of  the  translated 
B. — the  Bohemian  (Prague,  1448);  the  Italian,  by 
the  Benedictine  Nic.  Malherbi  (1471);  the  French, 
by  Dca  Moulins  (1477—1546);  the  Dutch  (Delf, 
1477);  the  Spanish  (1478— 161 S);  but,  above  all,  ia 
the  seventeen  German  translations  before  Luther, 
of  which  five  were  printed  before  1477,  and  th* 
remainder  in  the  Low-German  dialect  during  1477- « 
1618. 
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oi  tlie  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and 
•f  clear,  popular  language ;  in 
can  thoroughly  appreciate  the 
work,  will  be  ready  to  excuse 


Luther's  traa«lution  of  the  B.  is  universally 
esteemed  by  the  best  German  scholars  as  a  master- 
piece of  general  interpretation.  It  displays  qualities 
far  superior  to  those  ordinarily  expected  in  a  trans- 
lation— deep  insight,  true  sympathy  with  the  tone 
of  the  Hebrew  Scriptures,  and  a  perfect  command 

indeed,  every  one  who 
merits  of  this  great 
excuse  the  boldness  of  the 
assertion,  that  'it  was  rather  a  re-writing  than  a 
mere  translation  of  the  B.,'  a  transfusion  of  the 
original  spirit  into  a  new  language,  rather  than  a 
mere  version  of  the  letter.  The  New  Testament  was 
fiuished  by  Luther  at  Wartburg,  and  appeared  in 
8eptc?ubcr  15.12.  In  the  following  year,  the  five 
books  of  Moses  appeared;  and,  in  1534,  the  remain- 
ing piirt  of  the  Old  Testament  canon  was  completed 
along  with  the  Apocrypha.  With  wonderful  rapidity, 
this  translation  was  circulated  throughout  Germany. 
In  the  course  of  forty  years,  one  bookseller,  Hans 
Luft  of  Wittenbcig,  sold  I myMMj  copies ;  an  a*tonii>h- 


Ing  number,  » I 


en  we  coik-i 


ler  the  price  of  books  in 


the  16th  c.  It  was  reprinted  thirty-eight  times  in 
Germany  before  155",  and  meanwhile,  the  New 
Testament  had  been  separately  printed  in  scventy- 
two  editions.  Numerous  other  translations  in  Dutch, 
Swedish.  Ac.,  were  based  upon  the  work  of  Luther. 

Ennlith  Translation)  of  the  Bible.— England  was 
Tery  late  in  commencing  to  print  even  portions 
of  Scripture.  Long  after  Germany,  France,  Spain, 
Italy,  Holland,  and  other  countries,  had  issued 
Temncular  versions  of  the  B.,  that  land  continued 
to  sit  in  durkncss.  The  earliest  attempt  was  a 
tran.-lation  of  the  wtva  penitential  psalm)  in  1.505. 
No  doubt,  a  very  considerable  number  of  MSS. 
circulated  among  the  people;  but  still  we  may 
well  ask:  'What  were  these  among  so  many?' 
Such  a  question  the  noble  martyr,  William  Tyndale 
(q.  v.  |.  seems  to  have  put  to  himself,  and  bravely  he 
answered  it,  rowing  that  'if  God  would  spare,  his 
life,  ere  many  years  he  would  cause  the  boy  who 
driveth  the  plough  to  know  more  of  the  Scriptures 
than  did  all  the  priests.'  To  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose, he  passed  over  to  the  continent.  Before  1526, 
he  bad  completed  an  English  translation  of  the  New 
ent,  which  appeared *hoth  in  quarto  and  duo- 
I ii  the  beginning  of  1520,  the  volumes  were 
secretly  conveyed  into  England,  where  they  were 
bought  up  and  bunted,  which,  however,  only  stimu- 
lated Tyndale  to  greater  exertions.  Of  the  ad'mirable 
diameter  of  his  translation,  we  have  a  sufficient 
testimony  in  this  fact,  that  in  our  present  version 
a  very  large  portion  of  the  New  Testament  is  taken 
almost  rrrbalim  from  Tyndale's  Testament.  Tyndale 
next  proceeded  to  prepare  a  version  of  the  Old 
Testament  out  of  the  original  Hebrew,  and  in  1830, 
he  published  the  Pentateuch,  and  in  the  following 
year,  the  book  of  Jonah.  The  first  English  version 
of  the  whole  B.  was  that  published  by  Miles  Cover- 
dale,  a  friend  or  Tyndale.  It  is  dated  1535,  and 
dedicated  to  Henry  VIII. ,  but  where  printed,  is 
unknown.  It  is  much  inferior  to  Tyndale's.  The 
next  English  B.  issued  was  called  Mat thru?)  B., 
from  the  circumstance  that  the  editor  assumed  the 
name  of  Thomas  Matthew,  but  was  simply  Tyndale's 
version  revised  by  his  friend  John  Rogers,  who  also 
translated  those  books  in  the  Old  Testament  which 
the  martyr  had  not  been  able  to  overtake.  It  was 
finished  in  1537,  and  Cranmer  obtained  for  it  the  j 
patronage  of  Henry,  though  that  monarch  had  per- 
secuted Tyndale  some  years  before.  Matthew's  B. 
soon  superseded  Covcrdale's.  In  April  1539,  appeared 
the  Great  B.,  usually  called  Cranmer's,  because -■he 
wrote  a  preface  to  it.  It  was  a  large  volume  for  use 
In  churches.  The  text  was  Tyndale's  revised.  In  the 
year,  Richard  Taverner,  a  learned  but  eccentric  I 


I  layman  belonging  to  the  Inner  Temple,  published 
an  edition,  the  text  of  which  is  based  on  that  of 
Matthew's  Bible.  In  1557  appeared  the  famous 
Geneva  B.,  so  called  because  the  translation  was 
executed  there  by  several  English  divines,  who  had 
fled  from  the  persecutions  of  the  bloody  Mary. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  Gilby  and  Whitting- 
ham.  This  edition— the  first  printed  in  Romnn  let- 
ter and  divided  into  verses — was  accompanied  by 
notes,  which  showed  a  strong  leaning  to  the  views 
of  Calvin  and  Beata.  It  was,  in  consequence,  long 
the  favourite  version  of  the  English  Puritans  and 
the  Scotch  Presbvterians.  It  is,  however,  best 
known  as  the  Breeches  B.,  on  account  of  the  render- 
ing of  Genesis  iii.  7:  'Then  the  ejes  of  them  both 
were  opened,  and  they  knew  that  they  were  naked, 
and  thev  sewed  fig-tree  leaves  together,  and  marie, 
themselves  brteehe*:  In  1568,  the  BUhop's  B.  was 
published  at  London.  The  text  of  this  was  com- 
pared with  the  original  by  eight  bishops,  and 
several  other  scholars  of  reputation,  who  appended 
their  initial*  to  their  respective  tasks;  the  whole 
being  under  the  superintendence  of  Matthew  Parker, 
Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  In  1582  appeared  at 
Rhcims,  in  France,  on  English  version  of  the  New 
Testament,  prepared  by  several  Roman  Catholic 
exiles;  and  in  1609—1610,  a  similar  version  of  the 


Old  Testament  at  Douay.  Both  were  taken  from  the 
Vulgate,  and  form  the  standard  English  Scriptures 
of  the  Roman  Catholics,  being  generally  kuown  as 
the  /Jouay  Bible. 

We  now  come  to  the  version  which  has  been  in 
common  use  for  nearly  25o  years,  generally  culled 
A'lfi^  James*  Bible.  At  the  Hampton  Court  Con- 
.  ference  in  January  1604,  Dr.  Rainolds,  an  eminent 
Puritan,  suggested  a  new  translation  as  a  great 
national  want ;  and  this,  though  opposed  by  the 
Bishop  of  London,  Was  sanctioned  by  the  king. 
Arrangement*  were  at  once  made  for  carrying  out 
the  project.  In  July,  the  king  wrote  a  letter,  inti- 
mating the  appointment  of  64  scholars  for  the  pre- 
paration of  the  version,  and  instructing  the  bishops 
that  whenever  'a  living  of  twenty  pounds'  became 
vacant,  they  should  inform  his  majesty  of  the  cir- 
cumstance, in  order  that  he  might  recommend  one 
of  the  translators  to  the  patron.  This  was  all  that 
James  did  on  behalf  of  the  translation  which  bears 
his  name.  The  cx|»enses  seem  to  have  been  borne 
by  Barker,  the  printer  and  patentee,  who  paid  the 
sum  of  £3500.  Of  the  64  scholars  who  had  been 
nominated  to  the  work,  only  47  undertook  it. 
These  were  divided  into  six  companies,  two  of 
which  were  to  meet  at  Westminster,  two  at  Cam- 
bridge, and  two  at  Oxford.  The  first  company  at 
Westminster  translated  the  Pentateuch  and  the 
historical  books  to  the  end  of  2d  Kings  ;  the  first  at 
Cambridge,  from  the  beginning  of  Chronicles  to  tho 
end  of  Canticles ;  and  the  first  at  Oxford  undertook 
tho  remaining  books  of  the  Old  Testament  canon. 
The  second  company  at  Westminster  translated 
the  apostolic  epistles ;  the  second  at  Cambridge,  the 
Apocrypha ;  and  the  second  at  Oxford,  the  gospels, 
the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  and  the  Apocalypse. 
According  to  Selden,  '  they  then  met  together,  and 
one  read  the  translation,  the  rest  holding  in  their 
hands  some  B.,  cither  of  the  learned  tongues,  or 
French,  Spanish,  Italian,  Ac.  If  they  found  any 
fault,  they  spoke ;  if  not,  he  read  on.'  When  a 
|K>rtion  was  finished  by  ono  of  the  company,  it 
was  sent  to  all  the  others  in  succession  for  their 
deliberative  examination ;  and  whenever  a  difference 
of  opinion  was  elicited,  reference  was  made  to  a 
committee.  The  final  revision  of  the  whole  was 
conducted  in  London  by  two  delegates  from  each 
of  the  six  companies.  These  twelve  scholars,  in 
the  discharge  of  their  critical  functions,  met  daily 
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in  the  old  hall  of  the  Stationers'  Company  for  nine 
month*.  The  work  of  translation  and  revision 
occupied  from  I6u7  to  1610.  The  superiority  of  the 
authorised  version  noon  proved  itself;  for  though 
there  were  several  rival*  in  the  field,  and  no  steps 
were  taken  to  secure  for  it  a  preference,  it  quickly 
gained  the  foremost  place,  and  in  the  course  of  forty 
years  from  its  publication,  all  others  had  quietly 
succumbed  to  it ;  it  became,  and  has  ever  since  re- 
Ruined  the  EnglUk  Bible.  Its  ascendency,  and  its 
exclusive  use  among  nil  classes  in  Great  Britain, 
and  in  her  vast  colonies,  can  only  be  traced  to  its 
intrinsic  excellence.  Of  late,  however,  there  has 
been  an  agitation  for  the  preparation  of  a  new  Eng- 
lish version. 

The  exclusive  right  to  print  the  present  authorised 
version  has  been  claimed  by  the  Crown,  ever  since  I 
the  date  of  its  first  publication,  and  under  this  royal 
prerogative,  the  B.  is  printed  in  different  forms,  and 
sold  wholesale  by  ccrtuin  patentees  and  licensees  in 
Englauil,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  This  claim,  which 
does  tint  practically  affect  Bibles  with  notes,  has 
lately  been  much  remonstrated  against  as  a  mono- 
poly'injurious  to  the  free  circulation  of  the  Scrip- 
tures at  a  moderate  price,  and  a  modification  is  now 
looked  for  (See  Book  Tradk). 

The  more  liberal  Catholics— especially  the  Jan- 
seoists  De  Saey,  Arnauld,  and  Nicole ;  the  enlight- 
ened Richard  8*1111011  and  Quesiiel — also  shared  in 
the  common  zeal  for  diffusing  a  knowledge  of  the 
Scriptures ;  but  though  many  versions  havo  been 
prepared  by  Catholics,  the  Romish  Church  has  con- 
sistently maintained  an  opposition  to 
circulation  of  Holy  Scripture  without 
comments. 

The  numerous  recent  translations  of  the  Scrip- 
tures into  languages  beyond  the  pale  of  Christen- 
dom, have  been  executed  chiefly  uuder  the  auspices 
of  Missionary  ami  Bible  Societies  (q.  v.). 

As  to  the  content*  of  the  B.,  its  one  grand  object, 
under  whatever  form  it  may  appear  in  the  various 
books,  is  to  give  an  account  of  this  world,  both 
in  its  origin  and  government,  as  the  work  of  an 
Almighty  Creator,  always  and  everywhere  present; 
aud  es|K-cially  to  exhibit  the  relation  of  man  to  this 
Creator,  and,  in  consequence  of  that  relation,  in  what 
manner,  and  with  whnt  hopes  he  ought  to  live  and 
die— subjects  undeniably  the  most  momentous  that 
can  occupy  human  thought.  The  sacred  books  of 
other  religions  have  all  an  analogous  aim ;  to  account, 
namely,  for  the  origin  of  ull  things,  and  to  explain 
the  nature  and  humun  relations  of  that  something 
rfiffW,  which  it  is  an  instinct  of  the  human  mind  to 
conceive  as  actuating  and  controlling  all  that  moves. 
But  so  different — so  immeasurably  superior  to  all 
other  sacred  books  is  the  B.  in  the  conception  it 
unfolds  of  the  Divine  nature  as  one  jiersonal  God, 
exercising  towards  men  the  love  aud  care  of  a  parent 
to  his  ofl'-pring,  and  in  the  system  of  human  duties 
springing  therefrom,  that  on  this  consideration  alone 
many  rest  its  claim  to  being  received  as  a  direct 
revelation  from  heaven.  The  questions  regarding 
the  B..  considered  in  this  point  of  view,  fall  to  be  j 
treated  under  the  heads  of  Inspiration  and  Revela- 
tion. To  attempt  to  analyse  or  give  any  detailed  1 
account  of  the  contents  of  the  Scriptures  is  beyond 
the  sco|>o  of  this  article.  The  leading  features  of 
the  doctrines  and  precepts,  as  a  system,  will  be 
briefly  sketched  under  the  head  of  Christianity ; ' 
while  the  chief  individual  doctrines  receive  notice . 
under  their  respective  names,  and  in  the  accounts  of 
the  controversies  to  which  they  have  given  ri.+o. 

BIBLE,  Pboiiibition  or.  This  is  one  of  the 
main  points  of  opposition  between  the  Roman 
Catholic  and  the  Protestant  Church.  In  the  earliest 
times,  we  find  no  cvideuoe  of  any  prohibition  of 


B. -reading  by  the  laity.  On  the  contrary,  as  the 
foundation  on  which  the  Church  was  built,  and  the 
sole  source  of  religious  knowledge,  the  reading  of 
the  B.  formed  an  essential  part  of  the  instruction 
communicated  by  pastors  to  their  congregations; 
and  the  greatest  orators  of  the  Church— especially 
ChryMMom  and  Augustine — continually  reminded 
their  hearers  that  private  reading  and  study  of 
the  Scriptures  should  follow  attendance  on  pubho 
services.  This  great  fact  is  by  no  means  contra- 
dicted by  the  warnings  fouud,  here  and  there,  in 
the  Fathers  against  abuse  or  mistake  of  ti  e  mean- 
ing of  Scripture ;  these  warnings  rather  imply  that 
Scripture-reading  was  common  among  tlie  laity. 
The  gradual  widening  of  the  distinction,  or  rather 
the  separation,  between  the  clergy  and  the  laity,  was 
the  work  of  the  middle  ages;  and,  among  other 
means  of  preserving  traditions  inviolate  and  main- 
taining the  exclusive  character  and  sacred  authority 
of  the  hierarchy,  the  B.  was  held  in  the  back- 
ground, even  while  there  was  no  direct  prohibition 
of  its  common  use.  In  1080,  Gregory  VII.  ordained 
that  Latin  should  be  the  universal  language  of 
Catholic  worship,  aud  consequently  excluded  all 
vernacular  readings  of  Scripture  in  public  assem- 
blies. Again,  with  regard  to  the  Walden»es,  Inno- 
cent III.,  in  111*9,  prohibited  the  private  possession 
and  reading  of  Scripture  (excepting  the  portions 
contained  in  the  Breviary  aud  the  Psalter)  without 
priestly  permission  and  supervision.  Similar  pro- 
hibitions were  repeated  at  Toulouse  (122P),  at  Beziera 
(1233),  and  with  regard  to  Wickliffe,  at  the  svnod 
of  Oxford  (1383).  Ultimately,  the  recognised  Latin 
version,  or  Vulgate,  was  more  and  more  decidedly 
made  the  sole  authorised  Church  version.  Indeed, 
as  early  as  1234,  the  synod  of  Tarragona  denounced 
as  a  heretic  any  one  who,  having  a  translation  of 
the  B.,  refused  to  surrender  it  to  l»e  burned 
within  the  space  of  eight  days.  As,  however,  it 
soon  appeared  plain  that  little  could  be  effected  by 
such  prohibitions,  milder  measures  were  employed. 
The  Tridentine  Council,  being  required  to  pro- 
nounce on  the  question  of  B.  translations,  purposely 
employed  a  word  of  ambiguous  meaning  in  styling 
the  Vulgate  simply  'authentic;'  but  nothing  was 
determined  on  B. -reading  among  the  laity.  This 
was  first  done  in  the  publication  of  the  first  Index 
Librorum  Prohibitorum  soon  after  the  Tridentine 
Council.  Afterwards,  the  rules  of  the  Church, 
placing  the  use  of  the  Scriptures  uuder  the  super- 
vision of  the  bishops,  were  more  and  more  strictly 
defined.  The  publication  of  the  New  Testament 
with  practical  annotations  by  Paschasius  Queanel 
(1687),  gave  occasion  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
to  speak  more  definitely  on  the  reading  of  the 
B.  by  the  laity  in  the  bull  Unigenitu*  Dei  J-'Uiue, 
1713.  New  ordinances  were  issued  by  1'ope  Pius 
VII.  in  his  Brief  to  the  Archbishop  of  tinescn  and 
Mohilew  (1816)  against  translations  formerly  author- 
ised ;  again,  by  Leo  XII.,  iu  his  condemnation  of  B. 
societies  (1824),  and  by  Pius  VIII.  All  these 
ordinances  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  imply 
that  it  is  dangerous  to  give  the  B.  freely  to  the 
laity,  and  that,  therefore,  no  vernacular  versions 
ought  to  be  used  without  interpretations  taken  from 
the  Fathers,  and  an  especial  papal  sancticn. 

BIBLE  SOCIETY,  an  association  having  exclu- 
sively for  its  object  the  diffusion  of  the  sacred 
Scriptures.  Such  associations  must  be  regurded  as  a 
natural  form  or  expression  of  Christian  benevolence, 
acting  according  to  the  principles  of  Protestantism, 
and  seeking  to  take  advantage  of  the  facilities 
afforded  by  the  art  of  printing :  but  a  long  period 
elapsed  after  the  Reformation  before  a  B.  S.  was 
formed  ;  during  which,  however,  an  extensive  diffu- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  took  place,  and  partly  by  the 
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agency  of  associations  which  included  it  among 
other  means  for  the  advancement  of  Christianity. 
It  necessarily  became,  along  with  the  translation 
of  the  Scripture*,  one  of  the  objects  to  which  mis- 
sionary societies  directed  their  energy.  But  perhaps 
the  first  association  ever  formed  tor  the  sole  and 
specific  purpose  of  providing  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
for  those  who  were  destitute  of  them,  was  that 
founded  by  Baron  Hildebrand  von  Canstein,  an 
intimate  friend  of  Spener,  in  conjunction  with 
Francke  at  Halle,  and  which,  down  to  1834,  when 
other  Bible  Societies  had  begun  to  bo  established 
in  Germany,  had  distributed  2,754,360  copies  of 
the  Bible,  ami  about  2,000,000  copies  of  the  New 
Testament. — The  impulse,  however,  to  the  formation 
of  the  Bible  Societies  now  existing  in  all  parts  of 
Protestant  Christendom  proceeded  from  England, 
where,  in  1780,  an  association  was  formed  for  the 
distribution  of  Bibles  among  soldiers  and  sailors. 
It  was  at  first  simply  called  The  B.  8. ;  it  exists 
to  the  present  day,  is  now  known  as  tho  Xacal 
and  Military  B.  S.t  and  confining  itself  to  iu 
original  specific  object,  has  accomplished  much 
good.  It  U  not  an  uninteresting  circumstance,  that 
the  first  ship  in  which  Bibles  were  distributed  by 
this  Society  was  the  ill-fated  Royal  George. — In 
the  beginning  of  1792,  a  similar  association  wns 
formed  in  London,  under  the  name  of  the  French 
B.  8.,  with  a  similar  limited  and  specific  object 
of  distributing  Bibles  in  the  French  tongue.  It 
was  probably  the  attitude  assumed  by  infidelity 
in  France  which  gave  occasion  to  the  formation  of 
this  Society,  but  the  greater  part  of  iu  funds  having 
been  remitted  to  Paris  for  the  printing  of  the  Bible 
there,  were  lost,  and  everything  belonging  to  the 
Society  destroyed  in  the  tumult  of  the  Revolution. 
—It  was  not  till  1802  that  the  first  steps  were 
token  towards  the  formation  of  the  British 
asd  Foreign  B.  8.,  the  parent  of  a  multitude 
of  similar  institutions,  and  the  establishment  of 
which  must  be  regarded  as  the  great  epoch  in  the 
history  of  this  branch  of  Christian  beneficence ;  nor 
was  the  Society  fully  organised  and  established  till 
March  7,  1804.  Its  formation  took  place  in  conse- 
quence of  the  deep  impression  made  upon  the  mind 
of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Charles  of  Bala,  in  Wales,  bv 
the  destitution  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  which  he 
found  to  exist  in  the  sphere  of  his  labours,  and 
particularly  by  a  circumstance  strikingly  illus- 
trative of  that  destitution.  Meeting  a  little  girl 
in  one  of  the  streets  of  the  town,  he  inquired  if  she 
could  repeat  the  text  from  which  he  had  preached 
on  the  preceding  Sunday.  Instead  of  giving  a 
prompt  reply,  as  she  liad  been  accustomed  to  do, 
she  remained  silent,  and  then  weeping  told  him 
that  the  weather  had  been  so  bad  she  could  not 
get  to  read  the  Bible.  She  had  been  accustomed 
to  travel  every  week  seven  miles  over  the  hills  to 
a  place  where  she  could  obtain  access  to  a  Welsh 
Bible.  Mr.  Charles,  on  his  next  visit  to  London, 
brought  the  subject  of  the  want  of  Bibles  in  Wales 
under  the  notice  of  the  committee  of  the  Religimu 
Tract  Society  (q.  v.),  when  it  was  suggested  by  Mr. 
Hughes,  a  member  of  the  committee,  that  a  Society 
might  be  formed  for  the  purpose  of  supplying  Bibles 
Dot  only  in  Wales,  but  wherever  destitution  existed 
throughout  the  world.  The  Society  was  constituted 
on  the  widest  possible  basis,  churchmen  and  dis- 
being  alike  included  in  it ;  and  soon  attained 


a  greatness  corresponding  with  that  of  tho  other  two 
religious  societies,  the  London  Afintionary  Society 
(see  Missionary  Society),  and  the  Jieliyiinu  Tract 
Society  (<q.  v.),  which  had  been  formed*  on  similar 
principles,  a  few  years  before.  It  was  indeed  able  to 
expend  only  about  £619  in  the  first  year  of  its  exist- 
ence ;  but  iu  annual  income  gradually  increased  to  an 


average  of  £7 0,000,  and  in  1869  amounted  to  £78,047, 
derived  from  donations,  legacies,  collections,  Ac,  and 
applicable  to  the  general  purposes  of  the  Society, 
besides  £6156  for  special  objects  (a 'Chinese  New 
Testament  Fund,'  and  an  *  India  Fund '),  and  £76,918 
derived  from  sales  of  Bibles  and  New  Testament*. 
Auxiliary  and  branch  societies  and  dependent  as- 
sociations rapidly  sprang  up  in  all  parts  of  Britain, 
and  in  the  colonies,  the  number  of  which  at  present 
amounts  to  more  than  8000.  Much  more  than  one- 
half  of  the  expenditure  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
B.  S.  has  been  devoted  to  the  diffusion  of  the  author- 
ised English  version  of  the  Bible,  the  only  English 
version  with  which  iu  fundamental  rules  permit  it 
to  have  anything  to  do  ;  it  has  also  spent  large  sum* 
in  printing  and  circulating  the  Scriptures  in  the 
different  Celtic  languages  spoken  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  a  very  inportant  branch  of  it* 
operations  has  been  the  printing  of  translations  of 
the  Bible  prepared  by  missionaries.  The 
of  translations  of  the  Scripture — in  many 
complete,  in  others  extending  only  to  the  New 
Tesument,  in  some  only  to  particular  books — 
which  have  been  printed  at  the  expense  of  the 
Society,  amounts  to  not  less  than  157,  the  greater 
part  being  translations  never  before  printed,  and 
many  iu  languages  possessing  no  previous  literature. 
—The  British  and  Foreign  B.  8.  now  issues  annually 
more  than  a  million  and  a  half  of  copies  of  the  Bible, 
the  New  Testament,  or  such  portions  of  sacred 
Scripture  as  have  been  printed  in  languages  not 
possessing  complete  translations.  The  whole  num- 
ber issued,  from  the  formation  of  the  Society  to  31st 
March  1859,  was  85,609,931.  This  Society  has  also 
employed,  besides  the  officials  necessary  for  the 
management  of  its  funds  and  its  extensive  business, 
agents  of  high  education  and  Christian  character, 
who  have  visited  different  countries  for  the  promo- 
tion of  its  great  object.  The  names  of  Dr.  Henderson 
and  Dr.  Piukerton  must  be  familiar  to  many  readers, 
and  perlinps  no  instance  could  be  mentioned  more 
happily  illustrative  of  the  character  of  this  branch 
of  tho  Society's  operations  than  the  visit  of  Dr. 
Henderson  to  Iceland,  an  account  of  which  is  given 
in  his  well-known  and  very  interesting  volume  of 
travels  in  that  country. — A  controversy  concerning 
the  circulation  of  the  books  of  the  Apocrypha  along 
wirh  the  canonical  Scriptures  by  the  British  and. 
Foreign  B.  S.  (see  Apocrypha),  led  to  a  resolution 
iu  1826 — not,  however,  till  after  the  withdrawal  of 
some  of  its  most  zealous  supporters — that  its  funds 
should  be  devoted,  according  to  its  original  design, 
Jo  the  diffusion  of  the  canonical  books  alone.— The 
EnisnrRoii  B.  S.  has  from  that  time  to  the  present 
subsisted  as  an  entirely  separate  Society. 

The  American  B.  S.  is  in  the  magnitude  and  im- 
portance of  its  operations,  next  to  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society.  It  was  founded  at  New  York 
in  1817,  and  still  has  iu  head-qunrters  in  that  city, 
in  the  *  Bible  Howe.,'  a  very  large  and  magnificent 
building,  erected  by  special  subscription.  It  reckons 
fully  1200  auxiliary  societies,  in  all  parts  of  the 
United  States.  Its  income  now  amounts  to  about 
4<m>,000  dollars  (£82,000)  a  year,  rather  more  than 
one-half  being  derived  from  sales  of  Bibles  and 
Testaments,  and  the  rest  from  donations,  collections, 
&c.  The  American  B.  S.  has  for  some  time  issued 
annually  more  than  250,000  Bibles,  and  nearly  twice 
that  number  of  New  Testaments  and  other  portion* 
of  Scripture.  The  funds  of  the  Society  have  been 
chiefly  expended  in  supplying  the  wants  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  amongst  whom  the 
Indian  tribes  hare  not  been  neglected ;  but  consider- 
able sums  have  also  been  devoted  to  other  countries, 
particularly  those  in  which  American  missionaries 
have  been  carrying  on  their  labours. 
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Of  the  numerous  Bible  Societies  of  Germany,  the 
most  im|Kirtont  and  extensively  ramified  is  the  Prus- 
sian Central  B.  S.  {Hauptbibelgeullthaft)  in  Berlin. 
It  was  founded  in  1814,  and  hus  branches  in  all  parts 
of  the  Prussian  dominion*.  More  Bibles,  however, 
are  annually  supplied  to  the  people  of  Germany  by 
the  agents  of  the  British  and  Foreign  B.  S.  than  by 
all  the  German  Bible  societies  together,  and  there 
still  exists  a  great  and  acknowledged  destitution. — 
Bible  societies  were  prohibited  by  the  Austrian 
government  in  1817,  and  some  which  had  already 
been  established  in  Hungary  were  dissolved. — The 
Rissian  B.  S.  founded  at  Ft.  Petersburg  in  1818, 
through  the  exertions  of  Dr.  Paterson,  and  under  the 
patronage  of  the  Emperor  Alexander  I.,  entered 
npon  a  career  of  great  activity  and'usefulness,  co- 
operating with  the  British  and  Foreign  B.  S.  for  the 
printing  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  numerous  lan- 
guages spoken  within  the  Russian  dominions;  but 
Its  operations  were  suspended  in  18*26  on  the  acces- 
sion of  the  Emperor  Nicholas,  its  stock  of  Bibles, 
and  the  whole  concern,  being  transferred  to  the 
Holy  &>fn<Ml%  under  the  pretence  that  the  sacred 
work  of  supplying  the  people  with  the  Holy  Scrip- 
tures belonged  to  the  Church,  and  not  to  a  secular 
society.  The  Bibles  and  Testament*  in  stock  were 
indeed  sold,  and  very  large  editions  were  thus  dis- 
posed of,  but  the  activity  of  a  society  which  had  no 
equal  in  continental  Europe  was  at  an  end.  A  Pro- 
testant B.  S.  was  then,  however,  formed,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  providing  editions  of  the  Scriptures  and 
circulating  them  among  the  Protestants  of  all  parts 
of  the  empire,  which  now  reckons  277  auxiliary 
societies.  But  the  action  of  this  Society  1  does  not 
touch  the  members  of  the  Greek  Church,  or,  if  at 
all,  only  slightly  and  incidentally,  and  it  makes  no 
provision  of  the  Scriptures  in  the  language  spoken 
by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  It  is  merely 
designed  to  meet  the  wants  of  colonists  and  others, 
who  do  not  use  the  Russian  language.  Of  the 
translntion*  of  the  Scriptures  published  by  the 
original  Russian  B.  S.,  the  greater  number  have 
never  been  reprinted  since  its  suppression. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Bible  societies  have 
contributed  very  much  to  the  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity and  civilisation  since  the  beginning  of  the 
19th  c,  and  their  influence  is  continually  increasing 
•nd  extending. 

BI'BI.IA  PAFPERPM,  or  Bible  of  the  Poor, 
was  a  sort  of  picture-book  of  the  middle  ages,  giving, 
on  from  forty  to  fifty  leaves,  the  leading  events  of 
human  salvation  through  Christ,  each  picture  being 
accompanied  by  an  illustrative  text  or  sentence  in 
Latin.  A  similar  and  contemporaneous  work  on  a 
more  extended  scale,  and  with  the  legend  or  text  in 
rhyme,  was  called  Speculum  Humana*  SalvationU, 
1.  e.,  the  '  Mirror  of  Human  Salvation.'  Before  the 
Reformation,  these  two  books  were  the  chief  text- 
books used,  especially  by  monks,  in  preaching,  and 
took  the  place  of  the  Bible  with  the  laity,  and  even 
clergy ;  and  as  the  lower  orders  of  the  regular 
clergv,  such  as  the  Franciscans,  Carthusians,  Ac, 
took  "  the  title  of  1  Paupers  Christi,'  Christ's  Poor, 
hence  the  name.  Many  manuscripts  of  the  B. 
P.,  and  of  the  Mirror  of  Salrotion,  several  as 
old  as  tho  13th  c,  arc  preserved  in  different 
languages.  The  pictures  of  this  series  were  copied 
In  sculptures,  in  wall  and  glass  painting,  altar-pieces, 
Ac,  and  thus  become  of  importance  in  the  art  of 
the  middle  ages.  In  the  15th  c,  the  B.  P.  was 
perhaps  tho  first  book  that  was  printed  in  the 
Netherlands  and  Germany,  first  with  blocks,  and 
then  with  types.  The  chief  proof  for  the  discovery 
of  printing  in  Haarlem  rests  on  the  first  impres- 
sions of  the  Speculum  Humana  Solvations.  See 
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BIBLICAL  ANTIQUITIES,  or  BIBLICAL 
ARCH-OOLOGY,  is  a  study  which  has  for  iu 
objects  the  social  and  political  constitution,  the 
manners,  customs,  geography,  Ac,  of  the  Jews  and 
other  peoples  mentioned  in  the  Scriptures.  A  know- 
ledge of  these  is  essential  to  a  right  understanding 
of  many  passages  of  Scripture.  The  antiquities  of 
the  ancient  Jews  themselves  undoubtedly  form 
the  most  important  part  of  such  a  study  ;  but  an 
examination  of  the  laws,  customs,  Ac,  of  the  neigh- 
bouring Semitic  nations  is  likewise  indispensable. 
The  principal  sources  of  tuch  knowledge  arc  the 
Old  and  the  New  Testament ;  the  books  of  Josephus 
on  JetcUh  Antiquities  and  the  Wart  of  the  Jeum ; 
the  writings  of  Philo,  the  Talmud  and  Rabbinical 
works;  and  lastly,  Greek,  Roman,  and  Arabian 
writers,  with  medals,  monuments,  and  other  works  of 
art,  the  accounts  of  travellers,  Ac.  The  first  work 
on  Hebrew  archeology  wan  Thomas  Goodwin's 
Motet  et  Aaron,  teu  Civilet  et  Kccletiattici  fiitut 
Antiquorum  J/ebr.  (Oxford,  1016).  Among  later 
treatises  we  may  especially  notice — Jahn's  Biblical 
Archeology  (5  vols.  Vienna,  17iJti — 1805);  Bauer's 
Manual  of  Hebrew  Antiquitiet  (Lcip.  174»7 ) ;  I>e 
Wette's  Manual  of  Hebrevt-Jevith  Archaeology 
(Lcip.  1814);  Rosenmiiller's  Manual  of  Biblical 
Antiquitiet  (Leip.  182«);  and  Winer's  Biblical 
Dictionary  (ad  ed.  Leip.  1847).  A  convenient 
work  of  reference  on  thia  subject  is  Dr.  Kitto's 
Cyclopaedia  of  Biblical  Literature,  which  numbers 
among  its  contributors  many  of  the  ablest  British 
and  continental  scholars ;  or  7%«  Pictorial  Bible, 
edited  by  the  same  writer,  and  containing  original 
notes  explanatory  of  passages  connected  with  the 
History,  Geography,  Natural  History,  Literature, 
and  Antiquities  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures  (newest 
edition  published  by  W.  and  R.  Chambers,  I85t>.) 

BIBLIO  GRAPHY,  a  term  applied  to  the  descrip- 
tion and  proper  cataloguing  of  books.  It  is  derived 
from  biblioyraphia,  which  was  employed  by 'the 
Greeks  to  signify  the  transcription  of  books,  while 
bibliotfraphot  was  merely  acop\ist.  The  introduc- 
tion of  the  term  in  the  meaning  which  we  now 
attach  to  it  may  be  dated  from  the  appearance  of 
the  first  volume  of  Do  Bure's  Bibtiographie  Jnttruc- 
tiit  in  17«a. 

The  bare  enumeration  of  the  works  that  have 
been  written  on  this  branch  of  literature  would 
more  than  till  an  ordinary  volume;  we  shall  here 
confine  ourselves  to  the  more  important  of  them. 

A  favourite  dream  of  bibliographers  has  been  the 
production  of  a  general  catalogue,  embracing  the 
whole  range  of  printed  literature;  and  one  attempt 
at  least  has  been  made  to  realise  it.  In  the  year 
1545,  Conrad  Gesner  published  at  Zurich,  in  one 
folio  volume,  his  Bibliotheca  Unirmalit,  in  which  are 
described,  under  the  names  of  the  authors,  arranged 
alphabetically,  all  the  books  in  the  Hebrew,  Greek, 
and  Latin  languages  about  which  the  compiler  could 
obtain  information.  This  restriction  as  to  lan- 
guage, of  course,  does  away  to  some  extent  with 
the  idea  of  universality  indicated  by  the  title- 
page  ;  still,  as  the  three  which  are  included  were 
in  Gesner's  time  almost  the  only  ones  employed  by 
men  of  learning,  his  work  may  be  regarded  as  a 
nearly  complete  account  of  the  state  of  printed 
literature  as  it  then  existed.  The  only  other  effort 
in  this  direetion  which  we  have  to  record  is  the 
Bibliotheca  Britannica  of  Dr.  Robert  Watt,  4  vols.  4to 
(Edinburgh,  1824).  Its  object  will  be  best  described 
by  the  following  extract  from  the  preface  to  it: 
•The  account  given  of  British  writers  and  their 
works  is  universal,  embracing  every  description  of 
authors,  and  every  branch  of  knowledge  and  litera- 
ture. What  has  been  admitted  of  fc reign  publica- 
tions, though  selective,  forms  *  very  considerable 
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and  valuable  portion  of  the  work,  and  as  none  of 
note  have  been  purposely  omitted,  the  Bibliotheca 
Britannica  may  be  considered  a*  a  universal  cata- 
logue of  all  the  authors  with  which  this  country  is 
acquainted,  whether  of  iu  own  or  of  the  continent.' 
This  great  work  was  compiled  under  very  adverse 
circumstances,  and  its  author  did  not  live  to  ace  it 
through  the  press.  It  thus  labours  under  all  the 
disadvantages  of  a  posthumous  publication ;  but 
with  all  iu  faults  both  of  omission  and  commission, 
which  arc  neither  few  nor  small,  it  deservedly  main- 
tain* a  high  character  as  a  work  of  reference,  and  is 
indispensable  to  the  library  of  every  bibliographer. 

The  other  labourers  in  this  field  of  literature, 
whose  works  we  are  about  to  notice,  have  confined 
themselves  withiu  narrower  limits.  Some,  proceed- 
ing upon  a  principle  of  selection,  endeavour  to 
fumi-h  the  inquirer  with  the  information  he  seeks 
in  regard  to  books  which  are  rare,  curious,  or 
Taluabla  ;  others,  again,  aiming  at  greater  complete- 
ness within  certain  bounds,  restrict  themselves  to 
the  description  of  a  special  class  of  works — the 
literature,  for  example,  of  a  particular  country  or 
language  ;  the  productions  of  a  celebrated  press ; 
the  books  published  within  a  given  period ;  those  of 
which  the  authors  have  withheld  their  names,  or 
have  veiled  them  under  a  pseudonyme  ;  the  treatises 
that  have  been  written  on  a  specific  subject;  and 
so  on,  together  with  a  few  which  hardly  admit  of 
classification,  but  of  which  some  examples  will  be 
given. 

Bibliographical  works  on  the  selective  principle 
form  a  numerous  class ;  the  following  are  amongst 
the  more  important :  Vogt,  Catalogue  Hietorico- 
criticu*  Librorum  Barionun,  8vo  (Francofurti,  1793). 
This  is  the  fifth  edition  ;  the  four  preceding  appeared 
successively  at  Hamburg  in  173a,  17:58,  1717,  and 
1763.  David  Clement,  Bibliotheoue  Curieuee,  ou  Cata- 
logue raieonni  de  Livre*  difficile*  d  trouver,  9  vols. 
4to  (Gottingen,  1730 — 1760).  The  expression  c«i/<i- 
loyu*  raitonne  is  usually,  but  erroneously,  applied 
in  this  country  to  classified  catalogues ;  yet  the 
work  of  Clement,  who  was  the  son  of  a  Frenchman, 
and  certainly  understood  tho  lauguage  in  which  he 
wrote,  is  arranged  alphabetically.  It  is  simply 
what  it  professes  to  be,  a  descriptive  and  metho- 
dised account  of  the  books  which  it  includes;  but 
unfortunately  it  was  never  completed.  It  termin- 
ates with  the  article  '  Uesiodus.  and  the  seven  or 
eight  volumes  required  to  finish  it  have  not  been 
published.  The  Bibliographic  lnttructive  of  I)e  Bure 
has  already  been  mentioned;  it  extends  to  seven 
volumes  8vo,  the  last  of  which  appeared  in  1768. 
To  these,  however,  should  be  added  the  Catalogue 
de*  Litre*  dt  Gaignat,  2  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  17 «'.'),  and 
the  Table  destinet  d  faciliter  la  Recherche  dt*  Lirre* 
Anonym*;  8vo  (Paris,  1782).  Ebert's  Bibliograph- 
uche*  lexicon,  2  Bde.  4to  (Leip.  1821 — 183o),  is  an 
accurate  and  useful  work.  It  has  been  translated 
into  English,  4  vols.  8vo  (Oxford,  1837).  Lowndc's 
Bibliographer'*  Manual  contains  an  account  of  rare, 
curious,  and  useful  books,  published  in  or  relating 
to  Great  Britain,  from  the  invention  of  printing, 
and  may  always  be  consulted  with  advantage.  It 
appeared  originally  in  4  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1831);  but 
a  new  edition,  with  many  improvements,  is  now 
(1860)  in  course  of  publication  under  the  editorship 
of  Mr.  II.  G.  Bohn.  One  of  the  most  interesting  and 
important  wonts  in  this  department  of  B.  U  the 
Libra  ire  et  de  1' Amateur  de*  Livre*  of  J. 


C.  Brunei,  of  which  it  is  hardly  possible  to  speak 
in  terms  of  too  high  commendation.  It  was  first 
published  in  1810,  in  8  vols.  8vo ;  and  the  fourth 
edition,  in  5  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1842—1844),  is  now 
out  of  print.  It  is  understood  that  the  author  is 
occupied  with  a  fifth  edition.    A  new  work  of  a 


similar  character,  entitled  Tretor  de*  Litre*  Hare*  et 
Precien*,  by  J.  G.  T.  Graesse,  is  now  making  its 
appearance  at  Dresden.  The  sixth  liiraiton,  coming 
down  to  the  end  of  the  letter  'B,'  has  just  been 
issued.  To  these  may  be  added  the  amusing  and 
instructive  bibliographical  works  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Dibdin. 

Turning  to  special  B.,  and  taking  the  subjects 
of  which  it  treats  in  the  order  given  above,  we 
have  to  notice  first  the  works  which  confine  them- 
selvps  to  the  literature  of  a  particular  country  or 
language.  As  regards  Great  Britain,  we  have  besides 
Watt  and  Lowndes,  already  mentioned,  the  7)fj»- 
graphical  Antitjuitit*  of  Ames  and  Herbert,  8  vols. 
4to  (Lond.  1785 — 1790.  A  new  and  improved 
edition  was  projected  by  Dibdin,  but  was  not  com- 
pleted. Volumes  1  to  4  only  have  appeared.  4t0 
(Lond.  1810—1819)-  The  latest  contribution  to 
British  B.  Is  the  Critical  Dictionary  of  English 
Literature  and  Briti*h  and  American  Author;  by 
H.  A.  Allibone,  vol.  1,  8vo  (Philadelphia,  1869).  Of 
this  work,  we  regret  that  we  cannot  speak  favour- 
ably. It  faithfully  reproduces  most  of  the  errors 
of  Watt,  with  the  addition  of  not  a  few  for  which 
the  compiler  is  himself  responsible.  Moreover,  the 
titles  of  many  of  the  books  mentioned  are  so 
abbreviated  as  to  be  only  recognisable  by  those 
who  are  already  acquainted  with  them.  Our  French 
neighbours  possess  a  treasure  in  I-a  /-ranee  Litternirt 
of  J.  M.  Qulrard.  It  embraces  only  the  18th  and 
19th  centuries,  but  within  this  limit,  it  leaves 
nothing  to  l»e  desired  in  point  of  accuracy  and 
fulness.  The  continuation,  begun  by  (jucrard,  and 
afterwards  carried  on  by  Lonandre  and  Bourquelof, 
forms  6  vols.  8vo  (Paris,  1846 — 1867).  For  the 
literature  of  Italv  we  can  only  notice  Gamha'a 
Serif  aV  Te*ti,  4th  ed.  (Venice,  1839);  and  for  that 
of  Spain,  the  Bibliotheca  fH*j>a»a  Vein;  and  the 
HilJiotheca  lli'pana  Aowi,  of  Antonio,  the  latest  and 
best  editions  of  which  appeared  at  Madrid  (1783 — 
1788)  in  folio.  The  authors  of  the  Low  Countries 
are  enumerated  in  the  Bibliotheca  Belgica  of  Foppens, 
2  vols.  4to  (Brussels,  1739);  and  those  of  Scundi- 
navia  in  the  Almindeligt  LUteraturlericon  for 
JJanmark,  Korge,  o>t  hi  and,  of  Xyerup  and  Kraft, 
4to  (Copenhagen,  'l82'»V  For  Germany,  we  have 
Heinsius,  AUgemeine*  Biicherlericon,  with  supple- 
ments (lo  vols.  4tn,  1812 — 1849),  and  Ebert's 
Ilandbuch  dcr  Deut*chtn  Lilteratur,  4  vols.  8vo 
(Leip.  1822 — 1840).  To  this  class  also  belong  the 
Bibliotheca  Untca,  Bibliotheca  Aa/Oia,ainl  Bibliotheca 
Jsttina  Media  et  Infitim-  A^itati*  of  Fnbricius ; 
Harwood's  Vie*  of  the  rariou*  Mition*  of  the  Greek 
and  Rowan  flattie*  ;  and  Moss's  Manual  of  Ctanical 
BVAiography.  The  Oriental  student  will  find  much 
to  interest  him  in  the  lexicon  Bibliographic um  of 
Haji  Khalfa,  edited  in  the  original  Arabic,  with  a 
Latin  translation  by  Fluegcl,  7  vols.  4to,  1836 — 
1868. 

Of  works  descriptive  of  the  productions  of  par- 
ticular presses,  wc  can  oidr  notice  Henouard's 
Annate*  de  r/mprimcrie  dt*  Al'dctfd  ed.,  8vo,  1831); 
the  Annate*  de  rimprimcric  de*  Ji*tienne;  by  thw 
same  author,  8vo  (Paris,  1837 — 1838);  and  Batidini, 
Juniarum  Typographic  Annate;  2  vols.  8vo 
(Luces?,  1791).  The  student  may  also  consult  with 
advantage  the  Xotice  de  la  Collection  de*  Autcurt 
Latins,  Francai;  et  Italirn*  Jmprimct  en  jietitt 
Formate  par  le*  Elzcricr;  at  the  end  of  the  6th 
volume  of  Brunei's  Manuel. 

The  bibliographers  who  have  confined  themselves 
to  books  printed  within  a  given  period  are  chiefly 
Panzer,  Annate*  Typographic*  ab  Artie  Inrenta 
Origin*  ad  Annum  MO  (continued,  however,  to 
16t*6),  11  vols.  4to  (Norimbergw,  1793 — 1803);  and 
Hain,  Rtpertorium  Bibliographieum,  4  vols.  8vo, 
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IS/,; — 1838.  The  death  of  the  author  before  the 
completion  of  this  work,  was  the  cause  of  the 
comparative  inaccuracy  observable  in  the  3d  and 
4th  volumes.  The  article  4  Virgil,'  for  example,  is 
omitted  altogether. 

One  of  the  earliest  attempts  to  reveal  the  author- 
ship of  anonymous  works  was  the  Theatrum  Anony- 
morwn  et  Ptteudonymomm  of  Vincent  Placcius, 
folio  (Hamburg,  17n8);  to  which  Mylius  added  a 
supplement  in  1740.  So  fur  as  France  is  concerned, 
these  have  both  been  superseded  by  the  admirable 
and  well-known  Dictionuaire  de*  Outrage*  Anonymet 
et  P*e\ul>myme*ol  Barbier,  2d  ed.,  4  torn.  8vo  (Paris, 
1822—1 827 ).  Italy,  loo,  has  the  Dizionario  di  Opere 
Anonime  e  Pteudonime  di  Scrittori  Itatiani  of  Mclzi, 
vols.  1  and  2,  8vo  (Milano,  1848 — 1852);  and  wo 
may  also  mention  here  the  Pteudonimia  of  Laneetti, 
8vo  (Milano,  1836),  as  the  work  of  an  Italian, 
though  not  confined  to  the  authors  of  his  native 
country.  No  work  specially  devoted  to  the  anony- 
mous and  pseudonymous  literature  of  Britain  has 
yet  been  published  ;  but  it  is  understood  that  the 
present  keeper  of  the  Advocates'  Library  has  been 
for  some  time  engaged  in  collecting  materials  for 
this  purpose.  The  most  recent  additions  to  this 
branch  of  B.  are  Weller's  Ma*kirte  Literalur  der 
dlteren  und  neueren  Sprachen,  Iter  Theil ;  Index 
Ptewlonymorutu,  8vo  (Leip.  1850),  2ter  Theil ;  Die 
faleehen  und  fingirten  Pruckvrte,  8vo  (Leip.  1S.1S). 

Bibliographies  which  describe  treatises  on  special 
subjects  are  very  numerous ;  we  have  only  space 
to  notice  the  following ;  Liponius,  Bibliotheca  lieali* 
Tlieologica,  2  vols,  folio  (Franeofurti,  1485);  Bibli- 
otheca Philo*ophica,  1682  ;  Bibliotheca  Medico,  1679  : 
Bibliotheca  Juridica,  1672 — a  new  edition  of  the 
last  of  these  was  published  at  Lcipsic  iu  1757,  and 
supplements  have  been  successively  added  by  Scott, 
Senkeuberg,  and  Madihn — Marvin's  J*gal  Biblio- 
graphy, 8vo  (Philadelphia,  1847);  Orme's  Bibliotheca 
BiUica,  8vo  (Edin.  1824);  Fiirst'a  Bibliotheca 
Judaica,  8vo  (Leip.  1841» — 1851);  Vater,  Litteratur 
der  Grammatiken,  Lexica  und  W<irter*ammlung*H 
alter  Sprachcn  der  Erdr,  2te  Ausg.  von  B.  Jiilg,  8vo 
(Berlin,  1847);  Upcott's  Bibliographical  Account  of 
the  Principal  Work*  relating  to  English  Jowrraphy, 
3  vols.  8vo  (Lond.  1818);  Oettinger's  Bibliographic 
Biographique  Univcrf  Ue,  8vo  (Bruxelles,  1854) ;  The 
Literature  of  Political  Economy,  by  J.  R.  M'Culloch, 
8vo  (Lond.  1845);  Arithmetical  Book*  from  the 
Invention  of  Printing  to  the  Present  Tim*,  by  Augustus 
de  Morgan,  l2mo  (Lond.  1847);  the  Biographia 
Ihamatica,  bv  Baker,  Reed,  and  Jones,  3  vols.  8vo 
(Lond.  1812)  i  and  the  Bibliotheca  Anglo-poetica,  8vo 
(Lond.  1815). 

As  examples  of  other  works  not  included  in  the 
above  classification,  we  have  only  space  to  mention 
Van  Pract's  Catalogue  ties  Litre*  Imprimatur  Velin, 
9  vols.  8vo  (Paris,'l822— 1828);  Peignot's  Diction- 
vaire  de*  Litre*  eondamnf*  au  Feu,  2  vols.  (Paris, 
1806);  and  Martin's  Bibliographical  Catalogue  of 
privately  printed  Book*,  2d  ed.,  8vo  (Lond.  1824). 

The  student  desiring  further  information,  will 
find  copious  lists  of  works  on  B.  in  Watt's  Bibliotheca, 
and  iu  Brunei's  Manuel. 

BIBLIO  MANCY  (Gr.  ta  biblia,  the  Bible,  and 
manteia,  divination),  a  mode  of  divination  much 
practised  during  many  ages,  by  opening  the  Bible, 
and  observing  the  first  passage  which  occurred,  or 
by  entering  a  place  of  worship  and  taking  notice  of 
the  first  words  of  the  Bible  heard  after  entering 
it.  The  application  was  often  very  fanciful,  and 
depended  rather  upon  the  mere  sound  of  the  words 
tlian  upon  their  proper  signification,  or  the  scope  of 
the  passage.  Prayer  and  fasting  were  sometimes 
used  as  a  preparation  for  a  mode  of  consultiujr  the 
divine  oracles,  than  which  nothing  could  be 
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contrary  to  their  purpose  and  spirit,  and  which  was 
in  harmony  only  with  the  notions  and  practices  of 
heathenism.  B.  was  prohibited,  under  pain  of 
excommunication,  by  the  Council  of  Vannes,  465  a.d., 
and  by  the  Councils' of  Agde  and  Orleans  in  the  next 
century.  It  continued,  however,  to  prevail  for  many 
centuries  thereafter,  and  is  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced into  Btiglaud  at  the  Norman  Conquest.  It 
was  esseutiully  the  same  as  the  Rortei  Virgiliauat,  the 
only  difference  being  in  the  book  employed. 

I     BIBLIOMA'NIA,  or  book-madness,  is  a  word 
1  recently    formed    from    the     Greek    to  express 
the  passion   for  rare  and   curious  books,  which 
has  manifested   itself  to  such  an  extent  during 
the   last  century.    While   the  ordinary  collector 
i  is  satisfied  with  the  possession  of  works  which  arc 
i  valuable  either  on   accouut   of  their  established 
1  reputation,  or  as  assisting  him  in  his  literary  or 
!  professional  pursuits,  the  bibliomaniac  is  actuated 
by  other  motives.    With  him  utility  is  of  secondary 
importance,  rarity  being  the  first  and  great  requi- 
site.   Thus  even  a  common  book  becomes  valuable 
iu  his  eyes,  if  it  be  one  of  a  few  topics  thrown  off  on 
vellum  or  on  large  paper,  or  if  it  has  been  bound  by 
Derome,  Bozcriiin,  Lewis,  or  Payne;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  he  sometimes  prefers  an  inferior  to  a 
better  article.    The  fac-simile  reprint  of  the  Giunta 
edition  of  Boccaccio's  Ifecameron  (Florence  1527) 
fetches  hardly  as  many  shillings  as  the  original  does 
pounds,   yet   the   great   distinguishing  difference 
between  them  is,  that  the  former  U  the  handsomer 
and  more  correct  of  the  two. 

The  formation  of  complete  sets  of  such  books  as 
the  Elzevir  Iiepublic*(aee  Elzevir),  or  of  the  works 
of  a  single  author,  provided  they  be  scarce,  is  a 
favourite  pursuit  with  many.  The  editions  of  the 
classics  most  prized  by  collectors  are  those  of  the 
Elzevirs  and  of  the  Foulises  (q.  v.).  The  original  edi- 
tions of  Defoe's  numerous  productions  are  eagerly 
sought  for  at  present. 

B.  seems  to  have  reached  its  climax  at  the  Rale 
of  the  library  of  the  Duke  of  Roxburghe  in  1812. 
Amongst  the  treasures  which  that  library  contained, 
was  the  only  perfect  copy,  known  to  exist,  of  the 
first,  or  at  least  the  first  dated  edition  of  Boccaccio's 
Deramrron  (Venice,  Christ.  Valdarfer,  1471).  After 
a  spirited  competition  with  Lord  Spencer,  this 
volume  was  purchased  by  the  Marquis  of  Blaudtord 
for  the  sum  of  £2260,  the  highest  price  perhaps  ever 
paid  for  a  single  book.  When  the  collection  of  the 
marquis  came  under  the  hammer  in  181'.),  Lord 
Spencer  secured  this  precious  tome  at  the  large  yet 
more  moderate  cost  of  £4>18,  15s.  It  is  now,  we 
believe,  in  his  lordship's  library  at  Althorp. 

One  of  the  results  of  the  Roxburghe  sale  was  the 
establishment  of  the  Roxburghe  Club,  the  object  of 
which  was  to  reprint,  for  the  use  of  the  members 
only,  works  hitherto  unedited,  or  of  extreme  rarity. 
The  example  thus  set  was  speedily  followed  by  the 
Bannatyue  and  Maitlnnd  Clubs  in  Scotland,  and 
by  many  more  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Some 
of  these  are  defunct,  and  others  are  in  a  moribund 
state.  It  remains  to  be  seen  in  what  new  form  the 
B.  of  the  present  day  will  develop  itself. 

BICAXE  RE,  capital  of  the  protected  state  of 
the  same  name  in  Rajpoot  ana,  India,  is  situated  in  a 
singularly  desolate  tract,  1175  miles  to  the  north- 
west  of  Calcutta,  in  lat.  28°  N.,  and  long.  73" 
22'  E.  Pop.  about  6*  1,000.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
battlemented  wall  of  3|  miles  in  circuit ;  and  from 
a  distance  presents  a  magnificent  appearance,  but 
inside,  the  people  are  found  to  be  extremely  filthy. 
Immediately  to  the  north-east  is  a  detached  citadel, 


of  which  the  rajah's  residence  occupies  the  greater 
part.— The  state  of  which  B.  is  the  capital,  lies  in 
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1st.  27 '  80  —  29'  65'  N.,  and  long.  72°  80—75° 
40'  E.,  thus  measuring,  in  its  extremes,  160  miles 
by  200.  It  contains  17,670  square  mile*,  with  an 
estimated  population  of  639,250.  The  Rajpoots 
are  the  predominant  race ;  but  the  Jauta  form 
the  great  body  of  the  inhabitants.  Though  the 
people  find  their  principal  resource  in  pasturage, 
yet  water  appears  to  be  remarkably  scarce.  In 
the  whole  territory,  there  is  not  one  perennial 
stream;  while  wells,  as  precarious  and  scanty 
as  they  are  brackish  and  unwholesome,  average 
perhaps  260  feet  in  depth  ;  even  the  lakes  or  tirrt, 
which  the  periodical  rains  leave  behind  them,  are 
generally  saline,  yielding,  in  fact,  at  the  close  of 
the  dry  season,  a  thick  crust  of  salt.  But  the 
peculiar  feature  of  the  country  is  the  range  of  its 
temperature.  In  the  beginning  of  February,  ice  is 
formed  on  the  ponds ;  and  in  the  beginning  of  May, 
the  thermometer  stands  at  128s  F.  in  the  shade. 
Again,  in  the  beginning  of  November,  according  to 
Elphinstone's  experience,  each  period  of  24  hours, 
according  as  the  sun  was  above  or  below  the 
horizon,  presented  such  extremes  of  heat  and  cold 
as  often  to  be  fatal  to  life. 

BICE  (Ger.  Beit,  Ital.  Biadedo),  the  name  of  two 
pigments  of  a  blue  and  green  colour  respectively, 
known  to  artista  from  the  earliest  times — blue  B.  a> 
mountain  blue,  ongaro,  aszuro  di  terra,  kc;  and 
green  B.  as  chrytocolla,  Hungarian  green,  rerde  de 
Mi *i<ra,  verde  de  Spagna,  renlettn,  Ac.  Green  B.  is 
now  usually  called  malachite  green  and  mountain 
green.  Both  are  native  carbonates  of  copper,  but 
are  also  prepared  artificially.  In  its  native  state, 
however,  B.  is  more  durable,  and  in  the  case  of 
mountain  green  especially,  much  more  brilliant. 
Artificial  blue  B.  is  known  as  Ilambro'  blue, 
mineral  blue,  4c. ;  artificial  green  B.,  as  mountain 
green,  Faul  Veronese  green,  mid  emerald  green. 

BI  CEPS  (double-headed)  is  the  muscle  which 
gives  a  full  appca ranee  to  the  front  of  the  arm. 
Above,  it  consists  of  two  portions  or  heads — 
whence  its  name— one  being  attached  to  the  cora- 
coid  process  of  the  scapula,  the  other  to  the  margin 
of  the  depression  on  that  bone  which  lodges  the 
head  of  the  humerus.  The  former  is  the  short, 
the  latter,  the  long  head  of  the  biceps.  Ther  unite 
to  form  a  fleshy  belly,  which  terminates  in  a 
rounded  tendon. 

The  B.  tendon  is  inserted  into  the  tubercle  of  the 
radius  (see  Arm).  Before  passing  to  this  insertion, 
it  gives  off  an  expansions  see  Shos»:ckosib),  which 
separates  the  median  basilic  rein  from  the  brachial 
artery  in  thsBsituation  generally  selected  for  vene- 
section. The  action  of  the  B.  Is  rapidly  to  bend  the 
forearm,  and  also  to  supinate  the  hand. 

BICETRE,  originally  the  name  of  a  very  old 
castle,  .situated  on  a  little  eminence  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Paris,  and  commanding  one  of  the  finest 
views  of  the  city,  the  Seine,  and  the  environs.  In 
1632,  it  was  destroyed,  because  it  had  become  a 
hiding-place  of  thieves.  Afterwards,  ii  was  rebuilt 
bv  Louis  XIII.,  and  made  a  hospital  for  old  soldiers. 
When  Louis  XIV.  had  built  the  Hotel  Jioyal  de* 
Innalulet,  the  B.  was  made  a  civil  hospital  for 
septuagenarians.  It  also  serves  as  a  prison  for  2000 
culprits,  mostly  condemned  to  the  galleys,  as  well 
as  a  hospital  for  incurable  lunatics.  Wool-spinning 
and  glass- polishing  are  curried  on  in  the  building. 
There  is  a  well  sunk  in  the  rock  to  the  depth  of 
183  feet. 

BICHAT,  Marik  Fraxc.  Xatikr,  one  of  th* 
most  famous  anatomists  aud  physiologists,  whose  dis- 
t ovcries  make  an  epoch  iu  biology,  was  born  at  Thoir- 
dte,  in  the  department  of  Ain,  France,  November 
11,1771.    He  studied  chiefly  in  Paris  under  Desault, 


who  adopted  him  as  his  son,  and  whose  surgical 
works  he  edited.  In  1797,  he  began  giving  lectures 
on  anatomy,  along  with  experimental  physiology 
and  surgerv,  and  in  1800  was  appointed  physician 
in  the  Hotel-dicu.  Two  years  after,  July  22,  1802, 
he  fell  a  victim  to  intense  and  unremitting  labour, 
before  he  had  completed  his  thirty-first  year.  He 
was  the  first  to  simplify  anatomy  and  physiology 
by  reducing  the  complex  structures  of  the  organs 
to  the  simple  or  elementary  Tissues  (q.  v.)  that 
enter  into  them  in  common.  This  he  has  done  in 
his  Anatomie  Generate  (2  vols.,  Par.  I80I,  often 
reprinted).  In  his  RechercheM  Phynalogiquet  tur  la 
Vie  et  la  Mort  (Par.  IH00),  he  develops  another 
luminous  idea — the  distinction  between  the  organic 
and  the  animal  life. 

BICKERSTAFF,  Isaac,  author  of  numerous 
comedies  and  light  musical  pieces  produced  under 
(iarrick  s  management,  which  had  at  one  time  a 
great  popularity,  was  born  in  Ireland  about  the  year 
1785,  and  became  page  to  Lord  Chesterfield,  w  ho 
was  made  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  in  1746.  B. 
afterwards  became  an  officer  of  marines,  but  was 
dismissed  the  service  for  some  discreditable  offence. 
Nothing  is  certainly  known  regarding  his  after-life, 
nor  the  time  of  his  death,  which  would  seem  to  have 
taken  place  on  the  contineut.  His  best  known 
pieces  are,  The  Maid  of  the  Mill ;  The  Padlock; 
lie  teould  if  he  could;  Love  in  a  Village;  Tht 
Jly/HH-rite  ;  "and  The  Captive. 

BICKERSTETH,  Rev.  Edward,  an  influential 
clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at 
Kirkby  Lonsdale,  in  Westmoreland,  March  19,  1786. 
Ho  commenced  life  as  a  post-office  clerk  ;  and  after- 
wards, having  served  an  apprenticeship  to  a  London 
attorney,  established  a  lucrative  solicitor's  business 
in  Norwich.  Here,  he  took  great  interest  in  all 
meetings  of  a  religious  nature,  and  soon  became  so 
deeply  impressed  with  the  importance  of  religious 
truth,  that  he  resolved  to  devote  himself  to  the 
ministry.  Being  admitted  to  orders,  he  was  sent  by 
the  Church  Missionary  Society  to  re-organise  their 
mission  stations  in  Africa.  Having  most  satis- 
factorily accomplished  his  mission,  B.  was,  on  his 
return,  appointed  secretary  to  the  Church  Missionary 
Society,  and  continued  to  discharge  the  duties  of 
the  office  with  an  unwearied  energy  and  devo- 
tion that  won  for  himself  a  high  reputation  and 
extensive  influence,  as  well  as  great  prosperity  for 
the  institution  he  represented,  until  1830,  when  he 
resigned  on  acceptance  of  the  rectory  of  Watton, 
in  Hertfordshire.  Here,  until  his  death,  which  took 
place  February  24,  1860,  ho  took  an  active  part  in 
promoting,  both  by  tongue  and  pen,  almost  every 
work  having  for  its  object  the  spread  of  religious 
truth  whether  at  home  or  abroad.  B.  belonged  to 
what  is  known  as  the  Evangelical  section  of  the 
Church  of  England,  and  took  a  decided  part  against 
the  endowment  of  Maynooth,  and  in  opposition  to 
the  spread  of  Tractarianism  in  his  own  church.  Ho 
was  also  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Evangelical 
Alliance.  Uf  his  religious  writings— which  were 
extensive,  and  which  have  been  collected  in  16 
vols.  (Lond.  1858) — the  most  popular  are,  A  Help  to 
the  Studf  of  the  Seriptvret  (written  before  he  was 
ordained).  The  Chrittian  Student,  and  A  Treatite  on, 
tht  Isrrdt  Supper.  B.  also  edited  a  work  called 
The  Chrittian  Family  Library,  which  extended  to 
40  or  60  vols. 

BIDASSOA,  a  river  which,  rising  In  Spain,  forms 
the  boundary  between  that  country  and  France, 
and  falls  into  the  Bay  of  Biscay  at  Fucnterabia. 
The  treaty  of  the  Pyrenees  was  concluded  on  an 
Island  in  its  mouth  in  ]C,:,9.  The  B.  was  the  scene 
of  several  conflicts  during  the  Spanish  campaign. 
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In  April,  May,  and  June  1793,  the  Spanish  crowed 
the  rirer,  and  defeated  the  French,  who  occupied  a 
line  extending  from  Sr.  Jean  Picd-de-Port  to  the 
mouth  of  thu  B.,  in  three  successive  encounters,  cap- 
turing a  considerable  quantity  of  anitnunitiou  and 
several  pieces  of  cannon.  In  July  of  the  following 
year,  however,  the  French  captured  the  intrenched 
camp  and  all  the  fortified  posts  of  the  Spaniard* — 
defended  by  200  pieces  of  cannon— on  the  river. 
Napoleon,  in  June  1811,  had  a  t>:te-du-pt>ni  con- 
structed on  the  B.  at  Irun.  In  August  1813,  the 
French  under  Soult  were  defeated  at  8an  Marcial 
on  the  B.  by  the  allies;  and  in  the  October  of 
the  mime  year,  Wellington  surprised  and  drove  the 
French  from  their  strongly  fortified  positions  on  its 
northern  Bide. 

BIDDING  PRATER  is  a  form  of  exhortation, 
always  concluding  with  the  Lord's  Prayer,  enjoined 
by  the  56th  canon  of  the  Anglican  Church,  in  10o8, 
to  be  used  before  all  sermons  and  homilies.  Except 
in  cathedrals  and  the  university  churches,  it  is  now 
but  seldom  used.  The  term  '  B.'  is  from  the  Saxon 
'  Bede,'  signifying  a  prayer.  The  form  is  of  extreme 
antiquity,  and  we  have  a  similar  one  in  the  Apostol- 
ical Constitutions  (q.  v.),  the  original  of  which  was 
probably  that  used  in  the  Church  of  Antioch.  It 
was  anciently  used  for  the  communicants  or  believers 
after  the  dismissal  of  the  catechumens,  and  was 
pronounced  by  the  deacon,  each  petition  beginning 

with  the  words:  'Let  us  pray  for   ,'  and  the 

people  responding  at  the  end  of  each  with  '  Kyrie 
Elceison,'  or  some  such  words. 

There  is  another  very  ancient  example  in  the 
Ambrofian  Liturgy ;  and  St.  Chrysostom  alludes  to 
such  a  form  in  one  of  his  sermons.  It  must  have 
been,  and  even  now  in  its  abridged  shape  still  is,  very 
impressive,  allowing  each  individual  to  supply  from 
his  own  thoughts  special  cases  of  necessity  under  the 
different  heads.  There  is  some  resemblance  between 
these  B.  Prayers  and  the  Litany,  and  prayer  for 
the  church  milium,  now  used  in  the  Anglican 
Church. 

DIDDLE,  John,  the  founder  of  English  Uuita- 
rianism,  was  born  in  1C15,  at  Wottou-uuder-Edge, 
in  Gloucestershire,  and,  in  1032,  entered  Magdalen 
College,  Oxford,  where  he  took  his  degree  of  M.A. 
In  1641,  be  was  elected  master  of  the  free  school  in 
the  town  of  Gloucester,  the  duties  of  which  function 
he  discharged  with  such  zeal,  that  the  character  of 
the  institution  was  greatly  improved ;  but  having 
embraced  certain  opinions — which  he  printed  for 
private  circulation — in  regard  to  the  personality  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  at  variance  with  those  held  by 
the  majority  of  Christians,  ho  was  thrown  into 
jail,  December  1645.  Being  at  length  summoned 
before  the  parliament  at  Westminster,  on  account  of 
his  heresy,  he  was  formally  tried,  and  condemned 
to  imprisonment  for  five  years.  The  famous  West- 
minster Assembly  of  Divines  undertook  to  'settle1 
B.'s  case,  but  unfortunately  their  arguments — as  is 
usual  in  disputation— bad  only  the  effect  of  strength- 
ening his  previous  convictions.  In  1648,  while  still 
in  prison,  he  published  a  C'onfeuion  of  Faith  con- 
etrnina  the  Holy  Trinity,  Ac,  which  was  followed  by 
another  tract  containing  the  opinions  of  the  Church 
Fathers  on  the  same  question.  In  consequence  of 
this  attempt  to  combat  the  orthodox  doctrine,  the 
Westminster  Divines  called  upon  the  parliament  to 
pass  an  act  declaring  the  denial  of  the  Trinity  a 
crime  punishable  by  death.  The  amy,  however, 
strange  to  say,  proved  on  this  occasion  less  cruel 
than  the  church,  for  it  manifested  such  strong  oppo- 
sition that  the  act  remained  a  dead-letter.  Under 
the  liberal  rule  of  Cromwell,  B  was  released.  He 
commenced  to  gather  a  congregation  of  those 


whom  he  had  converted  to  his  opinions — namely, 
that  there  was  but  one  person,  as  there  was  but  on* 
nature,  in  the  Godhead.  The  members  were  first 
called  Bidellians,  then  Sociniana,  and  finally  assumed 
for  themselves  the  name  of  Unitarians.  Twice, 
however,  after  this,  during  the  Commonwealth,  B. 
suffered  severely  lor  his  creed,  and  even  the  iron- 
willed  Protector  himself,  in  order  to  save  his  life, 
was  compelled  to  banish  him  to  one  of  the  Scilly 
Isles.  Three  years  of  imprisonment  having  elapsed, 
he  was  permitted  to  return,  and  continued  to  preach 
in  Loudon  till  the  death  of  Cromwell,  and  also  after 
the  restoration,  until  June  16f>2,  when  he  was  again 
apprehended  and  fined  in  £100,  and  being  unable 
to  pay,  was  committed  to  jail,  where  he  died  in 
September  of  the  same  year.  His  personal  character 
was  highly  esteemed  by  those  who  knew  him. 

BIDDLE,  Nicholas,  an  American  financier,  born 
at  Philadelphia  in  1786,  graduated  at  Princeton 
College,  and  became  an  energetic  member  of  the 
legislature  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1823,  he  was 
appointed  president  of  the  United  States'  Bank, 
and  held  that  post  till  1889.  He  conducted  its 
affairs  at  first  with  great  skill,  integrity,  and  pru- 
dence ;  but,  in  1838,  the  bank  became  insolvent,  and 
in  October  of  that  year  suspended  cash-payments. 
The  commercial  panic  and  distress  which  at  tliat 
time  prevailed  in  the  United  Slates  spread  dismay 
far  and  wide,  and  involved  multitudes  in  ruin.  In 
December  1841,  the  grand-jury  for  the  county  of 
Philadelphia  made  a  presentment  against  B.  and 
some  others  for  entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  defraud 
the  stockholders  of  tho  bank  of  400,»HiO  dollars  in 
1836,  and  eudeavouriug  to  conceal  the  sunie  by  a 
fraudulent  and  illegal  entry  in  18  U  ;  the  present- 
ment, however,  was  never  followed  up.  B.  had  con- 
siderable literary  taste,  and  for  some  time  edited  ITu 
Philadelphia  Portfolio,  contributing  many  articles 
to  its  pages.  By  request  of  the  president  of  the 
United  States,  he  compiled  from  the  original  papers 
a  Hixtory  of  Levi*  and  Clarke  t  Expedition  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean  ;  also  The  Commercial  Diqent,  a  volume 
put  forth  by  congress.  A  number  of  his  essays, 
speeches,  Ac,  were  published.  He  died  in  January 
1844. 

BI'DEFORD,  a  seaport  town  of  Devonshire,  on 
both  sides  of  the  Torridgc,  near  its  continence  with 
the  estuary  of  the  Taw,  30  miles  uorth-west  of 
Exeter.  A  bridge  of  24  arches,  and  677  feet 
the  two  divisions  of  B.,  which  has  I 


unites 

factures  of  ropes,  sails,  earthenware,  and  leather. 
These  it  exports,  together  with  oak-burk,  corn, 
flour,  linens,  w  oollens,  iron,  and  naval  stores.  Pop, 
(1851)  5776.  In  1867,  130  vessels,  of  10,889  tons, 
belonged  to  the  port;  and  iu  1868,  1136  vessels, 
of  69,336  tons,  entered  and  cleared  it.  Vessels  of 
5'»0  tons  can  Ret  up  to  the  quay  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.  Sir  R.  Granville,  the  naval  hero  and 
discoverer  of  Virginia,  was  born  in  Bideford. 

BIDPAI,  or  1'ILPAI,  is  the  reputed  author  of  a 
collection  of  fables  and  stories  w  hich  have  been  widely 
curreut  both  in  Asia  and  Europe  for  nearly  2<*>0 
years,  passing  as  a  compeodium  of  practical  wisdom. 
Scarcely  any  book  except  the  Bible  has  been  trans- 
lated into  so  many  languages ;  and  its  history 
deserves  attention  as  part  of  the  history  of  human 
development.  The  researches  of  Colebrooke,  Wilson, 
Svlvestre  de  Sucy,  and  Loiaeleur  des  Longchamps 
(E**ai  *vr  le»  Fable*  Indienne*,  1838),  have  success- 
fully traced  the  origin  of  the  collection,  its  spread, 
and  the  alterations  it  has  undergone  among  different 
nations.  The  ultimate  source  is  the  old  Indian 
collection  in  Sanscrit,  with  the  title  Panteha  Tantra, 
i.  e.,  '  Five  Sections'  (edited  by  Kosegartwn,  Bonn, 
1848).     An  analytical  account   of  the  Sanscrit 
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Fanteha  Tantra,  by  II.  II. 
the  date  of  its  production  to  be  subsequent  to  the 
Sth  c.  a.  n. — is  printed  in  the  Trmuactiont  of  the 
Royal  Asiatic  Society,  rol.  i. ;  but  an  abridgment  of 
it.  called  the  Hit»]»idr*a,  it  better  known  than  the 
original.  A  critical  edition  of  the  Hitopadem  has 
been  published  by  A.  W.  Ton  Schlegel  and  Laagen 
(Bonn,  1828).  and' translations  have  been  made  into 
English  bv  Wilkius  and  Jouee,  and  into  German  by 
M.  Miiller(Leip.  1814). 

Under  the  Persian  king,  Nushirvan  (531 — 57»), 
the  I'an/rha  'J'nntra  was  translated  into  the  Pehlvi 
tongue  by  his  physician  Barsuyeh,  under  the  title  of 
Calilah  and  IHmnak  (from  two  jackal*  that  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  first  fable).  This  Pehlvi 
version  has  perished  with  all  the  profane  literature 
of  ancient  Persia;  but  under  the  Calif  Almansur (754 
— 775},  it  was  translated  into  Arabic  by  Abdallah- 
ibn-Almokaffa  (published  by  De  Sacy,  Par.  181ft). 
From  Atmokafla's  Arabic  translation — in  the  intro- 
duction to  which  the  author  of  the  collection  is 
called  Hi<l|mi,  the  chief  of  Indian  philosophers — have 
flowed  all  the  other  translations  anil  paraphrases  of 
the  Ea*t  and  West.  Several  Arabic  poet*  worked  it 
up  into  complete  poems ;  and  in  the  new  Persian] 
literature  a  great  variety  of  versions  and  paraphrases,  ' 
some  in  verse,  some  in  prose,  were  made.  From  the 
Persian  of  Vaez  (ubont  the  end  of  the  15th  c),  the 
work  was  translated  into  Turkish  about  1540  by  Ali 
Chelebi,  under  the  title  of  Jlomaynu-Hihnrk,  the 
Imperial  Book.  There  are  also  translation*  iuto  the 
Malay,  Mongol,  and  Afghan  languages. 

Towards  the  end  of  the  11th  c,  a  translation  had 
appeared,  from  the  Arabic  of  Almokafla,  into  Greek, 
by  Simeon  Sethus  ;  and  later,  a  Hebrew  translation 
by  Kabbi  Joel,  which  John  of  Capua,  a  converted 
Jew,  in  the  last  half  of  the  13th  c,  retranslated  into 
Latin  with  the  title  of  Directorium  Jluman<r  Vitit 
(published  first  at  Auga.  1480,  and  repeatedly  since). 
A  version  from  this  was  made  into  German  by  Eber- 
hard  I..  Puke  of  \Yurtemt>*rg  (died  1325),  which 
appeared  with  the  title  of  Example*  of  the  Ancient 
Sap<$  (  rim,  1 1*:().  Under  Alfonso  X.  of  Castile 
(12.V2  — 1284),  Almokafla's  work  was  translated  into 
Ca«tiliun,  and  afterwards  from  that  into  I-atin  by 
Raymond  of  Veziers,  a  learned  physician.  The 
other  European  translations  follow,  wine  the  Latin 
of  John  of  Capua,  some  that  of  Ravmond  of  Veziers  ; 
Spanish  (Burgos,  I  P.»s),  Italian  (Flor.  1548),  English 
(Lond.  l"i"<),  Dutch  (Amst.  1A28),  Danish  (Cop. 
Itils),  Swedish  (Stock.  1743),  German  (most  recent, 
Leip  iHiij). 

BIEL.    See  BIENNE. 

BIE  LEFELD,  a   buoy  town   of  Westphalia,  in 
Prussia,  picturesquely  situated   on   the   Lutter  or ! 
Luttcrhach,  at  the  foot  of  the  Sparrenberg  Moun-  j 
tain,  and  about  2o  miles  south-west  of  Miuden.  The  ; 
broad  ditch,  which  formerly  surrounded  B..  is  now  | 
couvvned  into  pleasant  walks.    The  old  walls  of  the  j 
towu  have  been  put  to  a  similar  use.    The  castle  of  i 
Sparrenberg,  erected  in  1545  on  the  site  of  an  old  j 
Guelphic  fortress,  and  which  now  serves  as  a  prison,  j 
is  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood.     B.  which  is  | 
the  centre  of  the  Westpbalian  linen-trade,  has  exten- 1 
aive   bleaching    grounds,  manufactures   of  woollen 
thread,  soap,  leather,  &c,  and  its  meerschaum  pipes 
arc  celebrated.    Pop.  10,000. 

BlKLE'V,  an  ancient  town  of  European  Russia,  in 
the  government  of  Tula,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Oka,  in  lat.  63  45'  N.,  and  long.  8»U  6'  E.  It 
has  a  large  trade,  and  manufactures  of  soap,  hard- 
ware, leather,  Ac.    Pop.  11,000. 

BIE'LITZ,  a  town  of  Austrian  Silesia,  on  the  left 
tank  of  the  nvcr  Biala,  about  18  miles  north-east  of  I 
A  bridge  over  the  river  connects  it  with  ] 


the  town  of  Biala,  which  is  situated  in  Galicia.  It 
has  dye-works  aud  print-fields,  and  carries  on  a  large 
trade  in  woollens  and  kerseymeres  with  Russia,  Po- 
land, Hungary,  and  Italy.  B.  belongs  to  the  Princes 
Sulkowsky,  whose  castle,  now  converted  into  public 
offices,  is  situated  here.    Pop.  »0OO. 

BIE'LLA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the  pro- 
vince of  the  same  name,  about  88  miles  north-east  of 
Turin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway.  It  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  the  Cervo,  an  affluent  of  the 
Seaia,  anil  has  manufactures  of  woollens,  hats,  paper, 
*c.    Pop.  about  »00U. 

BlR  LO-OZ'ERO  (the  White  Lake),  a  lake  in  tha 
government  of  Novgorod,  Russia,  lat.  fin"  1i»'  N., 
long.  87°  30'  E.  It  is  elliptical  in  shape,  its  length 
being  about  25  miles,  and  its  breadth  2".  Its  bottom 
is  composed  of  white  clay,  which,  during  stormy 
weather,  gives  to  the  water  a  milky  appearance ; 
hence,  doubtless,  the  name  White  Lake.  B.  is  fed 
by  numerous  small  streams,  is  pretty  deep,  and 
ahouuds  with  fish.  Its  surplus  waters  are  conveyed 
by  the  Sheksna  River  into  the  Volga.  Canals  unite 
it  with  the  (mega,  Sukona,  and  Dwina. — H.-<  >/.kksk,  an 
old  wooden  town  on  the  south  shore  of  the  lake, 
formerly  capital  of  an  ancient  principality  of  the 
same  name,  has  a  trade  in  cattle,  com,  and  pitch, 
and  manufactures  of  candles.    Pop.  30<m>. 

BIELO'POL,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Kharkov,  from  which  city  it  is  distant  lot',  miles 
north-west.  It  has  a  considerable  general  trade  and 
extensive  distilleries.    Pop.  10,5<)<». 

BIELSIIO  HLE,  a  singular  cavern  in  one  of  the 
Harz  Mountains,  called  Biclstein,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Bode,  in  the  duchy  of  Brunswick,  Germany. 
It  was  discovered  in  1708.  The  entrance  to  it  is 
more  than  100  feet  above  the  bed  of  the  stream. 
The  cavern  U  divided  iuto  eleven  main  compart- 
ments, and  contains  a  great  deal  of  that  curiously 
freakish  work  which  nature  delights  to  execute  in 
stalactites,  when  she  sometimes  condescends  to  imi- 
tate the  inventions  of  human  art,  as  in  the  eighth 
division,  where  she  has  contrived  to  fu>hion  the 
framework  of  an  organ  out  of  the  slow  drip  of  ages. 
In  the  ninth,  there  is  also  a  picture  of  a  >ea,  as  it 
were,  arrested  in  its  motion,  its  waves  silent,  but  in 
act  to  roll. 

BlELSK,  a  town  of  Russian  Poland,  25  miles 
south  of  Bialystok.  It  is  situated  in  a  very  fertile 
district,  watered  by  the  Narev  and  Nurzck,  was  for- 
merly capital  of  a  Polish  palatinate,  is  well  built,  and 
has  a  fine  custom-house.    Pop.  12,0*10. 

BIE  NNE,  or  BIEL,  a  town  of  Switzerland,  in  tha 
canton  of  Bern,  17  miles  north-west  of  the  city 
of  Bern,  beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the 
vine-clad  Jura,  at  the  mouth  of  the  valley  of  the 
Suze,  aud  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  lake  of 
Bienne.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  approached 
by  shady  avenues.  Pop.  4248,  who  are  engaged  in 
the  manufacture  of  watches,  leather,  cotton,  Ac.  B. 
is  a  place  of  great  antiquity.  It  belonged  to  the 
Bishop  of  Bale,  or  Basel;  but  as  early  as  1352,  it 
entered  into  an  alliance  with  Bern,  for  the  protec- 
tion of  its  liberties,  and  for  this  display  of  indepen- 
dence was  burned  by  its  ecclesiastial  ruler.  The 
Reformation,  however,  so  weakened  the  power  of 
the  clerical  governors  of  B.  that  in  the  beginning  of 
the  17th  c.  it  had  become  merely  nominal ;  and  B. 
was  essentially  a  free  and  independent  city  until 
1798,  when  it  was  annexed  to  France.  In  1815,  it 
was  united  to  Bern. — B.,  Lakk  or,  extends  from  the 
town  of  B.  along  the  foot  of  the  Jura  Mountains  in 
a  south-west  direction,  until  within  8  miles  of  Lake 
Ncuehatel,  its  length  being  about  10  miles,  and  ita 
greatest  breadth  3.    It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
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14 19  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  8  feet  lower 
than  Lake  Neuuhatel,  whose  surplus  waters  it 
receives  at  its  south  extremity  by  the  Thiel,  by 
which  river  it  again  discharges  its  own.  Its  greatest 
depth  is  400  feet.  Towards  its  southern  extremity 
is  situated  the  island  of  St.  Pierre,  crowued  with  a 
grove  of  fine  old  oaks,  to  which  Rousseau  retired 
for  two  mouths  after  his  proscription  at  Paris  in 
1765. 

BIE  NNIALS,  or  BIENNIAL  PLANTS,  are  plants 
which  do  not  flower  in  the  first  season  of  their 
grow tli,  Imt  flower  and  bear  fruit  in  the  second 
season,  and  then  die.  Many  of  our  cultivated  plants 
are  B.,  as  the  carrot,  turnip,  parsnip,  parsley,  celery, 
Ac.,  and  many  of  the  most  esteemed  flowers  of  our 
gardens,  as  stock,  wallflower,  &e.  But  plants  which 
in  ordinary  circumstances  are  B.,  often  become  an- 
nuals (tj.  v.),  when  early  sowing,  warm  weather,  or 
other  causes  promote  the  earlier  development  of  a 
flowering  stem,  as  is  continually  exemplified  in  all 
the  kinds  already  named.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
flowering  of  the  plant  is  prevented — or,  in  many 
cases,  if  it  is  merely  prevented  from  ripening  its 
seed — it  will  continue  to  live  for  a  much  longer 
period  :  the  samo  bed  of  parsley,  if  regularly  cut 
over,  will  remain  productive  for  a  number  of  years. 

BIERVLIET,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  prov- 
ince of  Zeelnnd,  13  miles  cust-north-east  of  Sluis. 
It  is  deserving  of  mention  as  the  birthplace  of  Wil- 
liam Bcukels  (<|.  v.),  who  in  1386  invented  the 
method  of  curing  herrings.  In  1377,  B.  was  de- 
tached from  the  mainland  by  an  inundation,  and  still 
remains  insular. 

BIKS-BO'SCH,  a  marshy  sheet  of  water  of  the 
Netherlands,  between  the  provinces  North  Brabant 
and  South  Holland,  formed  in  November  1421  by  an 
inundation  which  desi roved  72  villages  and  Kmi,ooo 
people,  nnd  forming  that  part  of  the  estuary  of  the 
Maas  called  Holland's  Diep.  It  is  interspersed  with 
several  islands. 

BI  FFIN.    See  Apple. 

BIG  HORN,  a  navigable  river  of  the  United  States, 
rises  near  Freemont's  Peak  in  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
about  42"  N.,  and  llo°  W.  It  has  a  north-east 
course  of  about  400  miles,  being  the  largest  affluent  of 
the  Yellowstone,  which,  again,  is  the  largest  affluent 
of  the  Missouri. 

BKi  SANDY  RIVER,  a  fine  navigable  affluent 
of  the  Ohio,  flows  through  extensive  beds  of  coal. 
It  is  formed  by  the  junction  of  two  branches — the 
east  and  west  forks— which  both  rise  in  Virginia. 
The  Utter  traverses  several  counties  of  Kentucky 
and  the  former  is,  during  the  latter  part  of  its  course, 
the  boundary  between  the  two  states.  Their  united 
waters  lose  themselves  in  the  Ohio,  nearly  opposite 
to  Burlington,  in  the  state  of  Ohio. 

BI'GA,  a  Roman  term  applied  in  ancient  times  to 
Ychicles  drawn  by  two  horses  abreast;  and  com- 
monly to  the  Roman  chariot  used  in  processions  or 
in  the  circus.  In  shape  it  resembled  the  Greek  war 
chnriot — a  short  body  on  two  wheels,  low,  and  open 
behind,  where  the  charioteer  entered,  but  higher  and 
closed  in  front. 

BIGAMY.  This  is  an  offence  which,  although 
perfectly  iutelligible  in  itself  to  the  popular  and 
unprofessional  understanding,  is  yet,  with  a  due 
regard  to  the  Btrict  meaning  of  the  word,  extremely 
difficult,  legally,  to  define.  Blackstone  objects  to 
the  use  of  it  as  a  term  descriptive  of  the  offence  in 
riew;  for  he  says  it  is  corruptly  so  called,  because 
B.  properly  signifies  being  Mm  married,  which  a 
man  or  a  woman  may  legally  be ;  and  he  therefore 
prefers  the  term  polygamy.  B.,  however,  even 
according  to  the  literal  meaning,  was  an  offence,  or 


rather  disqualification,  according  to  the  canonic*, 
who  expluined  it  to  cousist  iu  marrying  two  virgins 
successively,  one  after  the  death  of" the  other,  or  in 
once  marrying  a  widow  ;  and  persons  so  offending 
or  disqualified  were  held  to  be  incapable  of  holy 
orders,  and  therefore  B.  was  anciently  considered 
a  good  counterplea  to  the  claim  of  bcnejit  of 
clergy  (q.  v.),  although  the  law  in  that  respect  was 
afterwards  altered  by  a  statute  passed  in  the  reign 
of  Edward  VI.,  when,  bigamists  or  no  bigamists, 
the  clergy  resumed  their  strange  privilege.  Different 
views  prevailed  in  more  modem  limes,  and  at  a 
period,  too,  when  the  restraints  of  ecclesiastical 
dogmas  had  been  throw'n  off.  It  is  known  that 
certain  of  the  leaders  of  the  German  reformation, 
including  Luther,  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  Mcland.  r 
did  not  withhold  their  consent  from  Philip,  Land- 
grave of  Hesse,  champion  of  the  Reformation,  who, 
having  lost  conceit  of  his  wife,  hud  applied  to  the 
Protestant  doctors  for  licence  to  have  another,  and 
which  license  was  not  withheld,  for  the  marriage  took 
place,  and  was  performed  by  Melandcr  in  presence 
of  Melancthon,  Bucer,  and  others ;  and  privately, 
as  the  marriage-contract  bears,  '  to  avoid  scandal, 
seeing  that,  in  modern  times,  it  has  not  been  usual 
to  have  two  wives  at  once,  although  in  this  ease  it 
be  ChrUtion  and  late/id.'  Whether  Luther  and  the 
other  Protestant  doctors  actually  held  views  favour- 
aide  to  polygamy  has  been  the  subject  of  warm 
controversy  (see  Sir  William  Hamilton's  Dinnu- 
rionn  on  Philosophy  and  Literature,  1852,  2d  ed., 
1863;  and  Archdeacon  Hare's  Vindication  of  Luther, 
1855).  Sir  William  Hamilton  asserts  that  Luther 
hclieved  in  '  the  religious  legality'  of  polygamy,  and 
wished  it  to  be  sanctioned  by  the  civil  authorities — 
an  assertion,  however,  of  which  the  promised  proof 
never  ap|>earcd.  Archdeacon  Hare,  on  the  other 
hand,  maintains  that  Luther  and  Melancthon  only 
held  that  in  certain  extraordinary  emergencies  dis- 
pensations from  the  usual  law  of  marriage  might  he 
•.'ranted.  Be  that  as  it  may,  the  conduct  of  the 
Reformation  lenders  in  this  matter  has  been  univer- 
sally condemned,  even  by  Protestants.  The  ideas 
referred  to  never  gained  ground  in  Germany  ;  while 
in  Great  Britain  'monogamy  '  not  only  continued  an 
institution,  but  its  violation  was  regarded  as  a  serious 
offence,  which  continues  to  he  treated  in  statutes, 
law-books,  and  in  the  practice  of  the  criminal* courts 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  under  the  mime  of  bipamy. 
Nor,  indeed,  have  the  ideas  referred  to  been  followed 
by  the  Germans  as  a  nation. 

The  first  statute  which  distinctly  treated  this 
offence  as  a  felony  was  the  1  James  I.  c.  11,  which 
enacted  that  a  person  so  convicted  should  suffer 
death.  What  now  constitutes  the  English  law  re- 
garding the  crime  of  bigamy,  is  the  22d  section  of 
it  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  passed  in  1828.  B.  is  there  declared 
to  be  committed  by  '  any  person  who,  being  married, 
shall  marry  any  other  person  during  the  life  of  the 
former  husband  or  wife,  whether  the  second  marriage 
shall  have  taken  place  in  England  or  elsewhere' 
— a  definition  that  appears  to  be  ndopted  by  the 
recent  Divorce  Act,  the  20  and  21  \  id.  c.  86,  where, 
for  the  purpose  of  that  act,  B.  is  to  be  taken  to 
mean  'marriage  of  any  person  heing  married  to 
any  other  person  during  the  life  of  the  former 
husband  or  wife,  whether  the  second  marriage  shall 
have  taken  place  within  the  dominions  of  her 
Majesty,  or  elsewhere.'  More  correctly,  however, 
the  offence  of  B.  may  be  said  to  consist  in  going 
through  the  form  or  appearance  of  a  second  mar- 
riage, while  a  first  subsists,  with  a  man  or  woman, 
against  whom  the  most  odious  deceit  and  fraud  is 
thus  practised,  and  upon  whom,  especially  in  case 
of  a  woman,  the  deepest  injury  is  inflicted ;  for 
the  second  marriage  U  merely  a  marriage  in  form 
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—no  real  marriage  at  all,  because  a  man  can- 
not have  two  wives,  or  a  woman  two  husbands, 
at  one  and  the  Mime  time.  In  prosecutions  under 
this  act,  the  first  wife  is  not  admissible  as  a  wit- 
ness against  her  husband,  because  she  is  the  true 
wife ;  but  the  second  may,  because  she  is  not  only 
no  wife  at  all,  but  because  she  stands  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  the  party  peculiarly  injured  by  the 
bigamy.  The  same  is  the  procedure  in  the  case  of 
a  second  husband.  The  act  following  the  1  James  I. 
makes  B.  a  felony,  and  prescribes  as  the  punishment, 
upon  conviction,  transportation  for  seven  years;  now 
changed  (by  the  lo  and  17  Vict.  c.  W),  amended  by 
the  it)  and  'il  Vict.  c.  8)  to  penal  servitude  for  the 
same  period,  or  not  less  than  three  years ;  or  to  bo 
imprisoned,  with  or  without  bard  labour,  in  the  com- 
mon jail  or  house  of  correction  for  any  term  not  ex- 
ceeding two  years. 

The  act,  however,  excepts  from  its  provisions  the 
following  four  cases:  I.  That  of  a  second  marriage 
contracted  out  of  England,  by  any  other  than  a 
subject  of  the  realm.  2.  That  of  any  person  marry- 
ing a  second  time,  whose  husband  or  wife  shall  have 
been  continually  absent  from  such  pen-on  for  the 
space  of  seven  years  then  last  past ;  and  shall  not 
have  been  known  by  such  person  to  be  living  within 
that  time.  8.  That  of  a  person  who,  at  the  time 
of  such  second  marriage,  shall  have  been  delivered 
from  the  bond*  of  the  first  marriage.  4.  That  of  a 
person  whose  former  marriage  shall  have  been 
declared  void  by  the  sentence  of  auy  court  of  com- 
petent jurisdiction.  Tho  third  of  these  exceptions 
deserves  notice,  in  consequence  of  its  bearing  on  a 
curious  question  that  arose  before  the  passing  of 
the  act,  and  which  shewed  a  serious  conflict  which 
then  existed,  if  it  does  not  still  exist,  between  the 
laws  of  England  and  Scotland.  The  case  referred  to 
is  known  among  lawyers  as  LolUt/'$ea*e ;  it  occurred 
in  1812,  and  may  be  shortly  stated  as  follows: 
Lotley  and  his  wile,  two  English  persons,  being  tired 
of  each  other's  conjugal  society,  and  unable  to  bear 
the  expense  of  the  tben  English  ordeal,  went  to 
Scotland,  where,  after  acquiring  a  domicile,  they 
applied  to  the  Scotch  Consistorial  Court  for  a 
divorce,  which  was  speedily  (although  it  is  said 
collusively)  obtained,  ou  the  ground  of  the  husband's 
adultery.'  Relying  on  such  sentence  of  the  Scotch 
court,  L«oHcy  returned  to  England,  where  he  married 
again.  He  was  immediately  indicted  for  B.,  tried,  con- 
victed, and  sentenced  to  seven  years'  transportation, 
and  that  in  the  face  of  the  Scotch  decree  of  divorce, 
which  he  reasonably  pleaded  by  way  of  defence. 
The  poiut,  however,  was  reserved  for  further  con- 
sideration before  the  full  court  (Court  of  Exchequer), 
who,  however,  shortly  after  gave  a  unanimous 
judgment,  holding  that  Lolley  had  been  rightly 
convicted  ;  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Scotch  court 
had  no  authority  to  dissolve  an  English  marriage, 
and  that  the  decree  of  divorce  which  Lolley  had 
obtained,  although  good  in  Scotland,  was  of  no  force 
whatever  in  England.  Many  distinguished  English 
lawyers  were  of  opinion  that  the  judgment  of  the 
Engliah  court  was  wrong,  and  that  (he  Scotch 
divorce  afforded  him  a  complete  defence.  But  it  is 
to  be  observed  that  the  prosecution  was  founded  on 
the  1  James  L  c.  11  to  which  we  have  referred, 
the  8d  section  of  which  only  excepts  from  its 
provision  persons  divorced  by  '  any  sentence  had  in 
the  Ecclesiastical  Court ; '  meaning,  of  course,  the 
English  Ecclesiastical  Court ;  and  thus  some  colour 
at  least  is  given  to  the  view  taken  of  Lollcy's  case 
by  the  Court  of  Exchequer.  But  it  may  well  be 
doubted  whether  such  a  conviction  could  take  place 
in  the  face  of  the  above  third  exception  in  the  9 
Geo.  IV.,  which  excepts  persons  who  shall  have 
been  divorced,  not  by  any  particular  court  or  I 


jurisdiction,  but  simply  divorced  from  the  bonds  of 
the  first  marriage. 

It  remains  to  be  added,  that  under  the  9  Geo.  IV., 
not  only  the  actual  bigamist,  but  every  person 
counselling,  aiding,  or  abetting  the  offender,  is  held 
equally  guilty,  and  may  be  sentenced  to  the  same 
punishment;  and  by  section  81,  accessories  before 
and  after  the  fact  are  also  severely  punishable. 

The  9  Geo.  IV.  does  not  extend  to  Scotland,  but 
the  law  there  on  the  subject  of  this  particular  offence 
is  very  much  the  same  in  principle,  although  the 
punishment  there  is  not  so  severe  as  in  England. 
There  is  an  old  Scotch  statute,  passed  in  1651,  which 
declares  the  punishment  of  B.  to  be  the  same  as  that 
of  perjury ;  but  the  offence  is  also  indictable  at 
common  law  in  Scotland,  and  in  modern  practice,  it 
is  usual  so  to  deal  with  it,  and  to  limit  the  punish- 
ment to  imprisonment.    Bee  Mabbuok,  Divorce, 

POLTQAMT. 

BIGG.    See  Baju.it. 

BIGHT  (from  the  same  root  as  the  verb  '  to 
bow ')  is  a  sailor's  name  for  tho  bent  or  doubled 
part  of  a  rope.  Thus,  one  anchor  may  '  hook  the  B.* 
of  the  cable  of  another,  and  thereby  cause  entangle- 
ment. In  Geography,  B.  has  much  the  same  sense 
as  *  bay.' 

BIGXOXIA'CEJS,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  containing  trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous 
plants,  generally  with  compound  leaves.  The 
flowers  arc  generally  showy,  and  arc  among  the 
most  striking  ornaments  of"  tropical  forests.  The 
corolla  is  of  one  petal,  generally  more  or  less  trum- 
pet-shaped and  irregular ;  the  stamens  are  five  in 
number,  or  four,  with  the  rudiment  of  a  fifth,  and 
unequal.  The  ovary  is  free,  seated  on  a  disk, 
1 — 2 -celled  ;  the  fruit  sometimes  capsular,  some- 
times drupaceous;  with  few  or  many  seeds.  There 
are  abont  6<K)  known  species ;  which,  however,  are 
often  regarded  as  forming  three  distinct  orders — 
Bignoniacea,  Vrrtcentiacttt,  and  J'tdaliactn.  Of  these 
the  Bignomacea  are  by  tar  the  moat  numerous, 


Biguonia  picta. 


and  are  almost  all  tropical  or  subtropical,  although 
a  few  are  found  in  the  United  States  of  North 
America.  Bee  TBtrnprr-r lower.  They  are  in 
many  cases  noble  trees,  and  some  of  them  afford 
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valuable  timber,  among  which  are  Bignonia  leueoxg- 
Ion,  a  tree  of  Jamaica,  the  green  or  yellow  wood  of 
which  in  sometime!*  brought  into  the  market  under 
the  name  of  Ebony ;  and  the  Ipe-tobacco  and 
Ipe-una  of  Brazil,  species  of  the  same  genua,  the 
former  of  which  in  used  for  ship-building,  and  the 
latter  is  accounted  the  hardest  timber  in  Brazil. 
Not  a  few  of  them  are  climbing  shrubs,  and  the 
tough  shoots  of  Bignonia  t'htrere  are  used  for 
wicker-work  in  (iuiaiia.  Bignonia  alliacca,  a  native 
of  the  West  Indies,  is  remarkable  for  its  strong 
alliaceous  smell ;  the  leaves  of  Bignonia  Chiea  afford 
the  red  colouring  matter  called  Chica  (q.  v.). — The 
Crencriitiacfte  chietty  abound  in  Mauritius  and 
Madagascar.  The  Calabash  Tree  (q.  v.)  is  the  best 
known  example. — The  J'rdaliareai  are  tropical  or 
subtropical;  many  of  them  herbaceous  plants.  The 
most  important  is  Sksami:u  (q.  v.).  The  fleshy  sweet 
root  of  (Jrnniolaria  annua  is  preserved  iu  sugar  as  a 
delicacy  by  the  Creoles. 

BIHA'CH,  or  HICIIA'CZ,  one  of  the  strongest 
fortress-towns  of  Croatia,  European  Turkey,  is  situ- 
ated on  an  island  in  the  Cum,  in  lat.  44°  43'  X.,  and 
long.  15'  53  E.,  near  the  frontier  of  Dnlmatia.  It 
has  been  the  scene  of  frequent  contests  during  the 
Turkish  wars.  Formerly,  it  was  possessed  of  a  Chris- 
tian church,  but  that  has  been  completely  destroyed 
by  fanatic  Mussulmans.    Top.  30<>U. 

BIJAXAUUU'R,  meaning,  it  is  said,  the  City  of 
Triumph,  is  a  ruined  city  within  the  presidency  of 
Madras,  being  in  lat.  10*  i'/  X.,  and  long.  76*  32'  E. 
It  stands  about  40  miles  to  the  north-west  of 
Bellary,  in  a  plain  encumbered  with  granite  rocks, 
many  of  which  have  been  rudely  sculptured  into  a 


variety  of  form 


Alter  having  been  for  two 


tranquil 


centuries  the  metropolis  of  a  powerful  Hindu 
kingdom,  H.  was  sacked  and  ruined  by  the  Moham- 
medans of  the  Deccan  in  1504.  Even  now  it  pre- 
sents traces  of  its  grandeur,  being  8  miles  in  circuit, 
and  containing  many  edifices,  both  temples  and  pal- 
aces, of  granite. 

BIJBAIIA'K,  the  largest  town  of  Cashmere, 
next  to  the  capital  Cashmere  itself.  It  is  situated 
on  the  banks  of  the  Jailum,  about  25  miles  to  the 
south-east  of  the  metropolis,  being  in  lat.  33"  47'  X., 
and  long.  75°  13'  E.  The  only  particular  worthy  of 
notice  is  a  wooden  bridge  across  the  Jailum,  which, 
notwithstanding  its  simplicity  and  fragility,  has  en 
dured  for  centuries,  in  consequence  of  the 
and  equable  weather  of  the  valley. 

BIKII.    See  Aconite. 

BI'LAXDEK,  or  BI  LAXDRE,  is  a  small  two- 
masted  merchant-vessel,  distinguished  from  others 
chiefly  by  a  peculiar  shape  and  arrangement  of  the 
main-sale.  Of  these  vessels,  which  were  probably 
French  in  origin,  there  are  not  many  now  remaining. 

BILBA  O,  a  seaport  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Vizcaya  (Biscay),  is  situated  in  a  moun- 
tain gorge  on  tl»e  Nervion,  about  0  miles  from  its 
mouth  at  Portugaleie,  in  lat.  43'  14'  X.,  long.  2° 
56'  W.  B.  is  well  built;  the  principal  streets  arc 
straight,  and  the  bouses  substantial  and  imposing. 
Two  suspension  bridges,  and  a  stone  bridge  of  the 
14th  c,  cross  the  river,  which  divides  the  old  town 
from  the  new.  There  arc  several  fine  public  walks, 
numerous  fountains,  but  no  public  buildings  of  any 
note.  The  city  is  purely  commercial  It  has  many 
extensive  rope-walks  and  manufactures  of  hardware, 
leather,  hats,  tobacco,  and  earthenware.  Pop.  15,000. 
Small  vessels  can  navigate  the  river  quite  up  to  the 
town,  but  large  vessels  have  to  anchor  at  Portugaleie. 
The  number  of  ships  entering  B.  in  1856  was  379, 
with  a  capacity  of  27,057  tons;  cteariug  outwards, 
636  vessels,  tonnage,  34,117.  In  the  same  year,  the 
Taluc  of  the  imports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  cotton 
'JO 


and  woollen  manufactures,  colonial  produce,  fish, 
«tc,  was  85,586,886  reals  (£^55,8o*);  and  the  value 
of  the  exports,  consisting  of  wool,  iron,  fruits,  oil, 
&c.,  24,604,572  reals  (£246,045).  As  compared  with 
1855,  both  the  shipping  and  exports  exhibited  a 
decrease.  There  are  more  than  200  commercial 
houses  in  B.,  among  which  are  several  German, 
Bohemian,  and  Irish.  The  women  here  do  almost 
all  of  the  heavy  porterage.  B.  was  founded  in  the 
year  1300  by  Diego  Lopez  de  Haro,  under  the  name 
of  Belvao,  i.  e.,  '  the  fine  fort,'  and  being  well  situ- 
ated, and  little  disturbed  by  the  civil  wars  of  Spain, 
it  soon  attained  great  prosperity.  In  the  15th  c,  it 
was  the  seat  of  the  most  authoritative  commercial 
tribunal  in  Spain.  It  suffered  severely  in  the  wars 
with  France,  first  in  1795,  and  again  in  l)SnH,  when 
1200  of  its  inhabitants  were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood. 
During  the  Carlist  civil  war,  B.  was  exposed  to  two 
severe  sieges. 

BI  LBERRY.    Sec  Whortlebkhby. 

BI'LRILIS,  an  old  Iberian  city  of  Spain,  about 
two  miles  east  from  the  modern  town  of  Calatayud, 
in  the  province  of  Saragossa,  chiefly  celebrated  as 
the  birthplace  of  the  poet  Martial,  but  also  famed 
for  its  highly  tempered  steel  blades.  Quintus 
Mctellus  won  a  victory  over  Sertorius  here ;  and 
B.,  under  the  Romans,  was  a  municipal  town  with 
the  surname  of  Augusta.  Several  of  its  coins,  struck 
off  during  the  reigns  of  Augustus,  Tiberius  and 
Caligula,  are  still  iu  existence — some  iu  the  British 
Museum. 

Bl  LBOES  are  long  bars  or  bolts  of  iron,  with 
shackles  sliding  on  them,  and  a  lock  at  one  cud. 
When  an  offender  on  shipboard  is  '  put  in  irons,' it 
implies  that  B.  are  fastened  to  him,  more  or  lesa 
ponderous  according  to  the  degree  of  his  offence. 
The  B.  clasp  the  aukles  in  some  such  n  ay  as  hand- 
cuffs clasp  the  wrist. 

Bl'LCOCK.    Sec  Rail. 

BILDERDIJK,  Willkm,  a  Dutch  poet  and 
philologist,  of  much  repute  in  his  day,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam,  7th  September  1756.  While  studying 
law  at  Lcyden,  and  afterwards,  when  practising  at 
the  Hague,  he  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  liters- 
ture  and  poetry.  On  the  invasion  of  Holland  by 
the  French,  he  repaired  to  Bruuswick,  and  after- 
wards visited  London,  where  he  supported  himself 
by  lecturing  and  teaching.  In  the  year  18i>6,  he 
returned  to  Holland,  where  he  was  received  as  one 
who  had  done  his  country  honour;  and  the  newly 
elected  king  of  Holland  (Louis  Bonaparte)  ap|>ointed 
him  president  of  the  Institute  at  Amsterdam,  just 
then  organised  after  the  fashion  of  the  one  at  Paris, 
and  also  made  him  his  own  instructor  in  the  Dutch 
language.  B.  afterwards  resided  at  Leyden,  and  then 
at  Haarlem,  where  he  died  lftth  December  1881. 
His  contributions  to  poetic  literature  were  very 
numerous ;  but  though  they  contained  many  beauties, 
yet,  with  one  or  two  exceptions,  none  of  his  poems 
display  any  remarkable  originality,  or  any  great 
i  wealth  of  imagination,  With  his  poetical  pursuits 
'  he  combined  the  theoretical  study  of  his  native 
language ;  and  his  writings  on  this  subject  are 
valuable  contributions  to  the  exposition  of  the  older 
monuments  of  Dutch  literature. 

BILE  is  a  fluid  secreted  from  the  blood  by  the 
liver.  One  part  of  it  Is  destined  to  serve  in  the 
process  of  digestion;  the  other  to  be  eliminated 
from  the  system.  It  is  coloured  yellow  in  nisn  ; 
that  of  graminivorous  animals  seems  coloured  by 
the  leaves  they  feed  upon.  The  primary  cells  of 
the  liver  (the  hepatic  cells)  separate  the  B.  from 
the  blood  of  the  portal  vein,  ami  discharge  it 
J  into  Binall  ducts,  which  unite  to  form  larger  ones, 
i  and  eventually  the  right  and  left  hepatic  duct*. 
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The  latter  unite  to  form  the  common  hepatic  duct, 
which  is  rood  joined  by  that  of  the  gall-bladder 
(the  cystic  duct).  This  junction  form*  the  com- 
mon B.  duct,  which  pierces  the  second  pert  of  the 
duodenum,  and  running  obliquely  in  ita  wall  for  a 
short  distance,  opens  on  its  mucous  surface. 

The  secretion  of  B.  is  constantly  going  on,  and  if 
there  is  food  in  the  intestine,  the  bile  mingles  with 
it,  and  dissolves  the  fatty  portions,  preparatory 
to  their  absorption,  the  cxcrcmentitlous  portion 
of  the  B.  pasting  out  of  the  body  with  the  other 
indigestible  materials.  When  the  bowel  Is  empty, 
the  B.  ascends  the  cvstic  duct,  and  is  stored  for 
future  use  in  a  small  flask-tike  bag  (the  gall-bladder) 
situated  under  the  liver. 

Should,  from  any  cause,  the  elements  of  the  B. 
be  in  excess  in  the  blood,  or  should  the  liver  suspend 
the  function  of  secreting  it,  not  only  is  digestion 
imperfectly  performed,  but  the  general  health  suffers 
from  the  impure  condition  of  the  blood,  and  the 
patient  is  suid  to  be  biliotu.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  B.  mav  l»e  secreted,  but  its  escape  interfered 
with,  and  then  its  reabsorption  will  produce  jaun- 
dice (q.  v.).  Its  solid  portions,  again,  especially  the 
chotesterine,  may  be  to  excess,  solidify,  and  produce 
biliary  calculi  or  gall-stones  (q.  v.). 

In  rheimcal  c»mpo*iti<m,  B.  is  essentially  a  soap 
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analogous  to  rcrin-soap,  and  as 
ox,  contains  in  100  parts, 

Water,  .... 

Bt:L?dd.cidsyb0d5c",lDC,nd5DK( 

retinoid  acids,  .  .  .  ) 

Mucus, 

Watery  extract,  chlorides,  phos-  ) 
phates,  and  lactates,         .  J 
Soda,  .... 

The  soap  is  formed  from  the  union  of  the  retinoid 
acids  {Glyroehulic  and  Taurochoiie  AciJt)  with  the 
roda.  Human  B.  hus  the  specific  gravity  of  about 
Id'Jtf  (water  —  lis  hi),  is  of  a  ropy  consistence, 
with  a  yellowish-green  colour  ;  does  not  readily 
mix  with  water,  but  sinks  therein,  and  only  after 
repeated  agitation  becomes  diffused  through  the 
water,  which  then  assumes  a  frothy  ap|>carance 
resembling  soap-suds.  B.  has  a  bitter  taste,  and 
a  very  sickening  musky  odour.  It  is  interesting 
to  observe  that  the  B.  of  salt-water  fishes  contains 
potash  in  place  of  soda ;  although,  from  their  being 
surrounded  by  much  common  Bait  (chloride  of 
sodium)  in  the  sea-water,  we  should  naturally 
expect  to  find  soda  in  abundance  ;  and  the  B.  of 
land  and  fresh-water  animals  contains  soda,  while, 
considering  diet  and  habitat,  potash  might  more 
naturally  l»e  looked  for  in  largest  quantity.  B.  per- 
forms important  functions  in  the  animal  economy, 
which  will  be  considered  under  Nctkitiox  ;  sec  also 
Liver. 

BILEDULGERID.   See  Belkd-kl-jkrio. 

BlL(iE,  sometimes  spelled  Bi  lor,  is  the  part  of 
the  bottom  of  a  ahip  nearest  to  the  keel,  and  always 
more  nearly  horizontal  than  vertical.  A  ship  usually 
reals  on  the  keel  and  one  B.  when  aground.  The 
name  of  bilgt-water  is  given  to  any  rain  or  sea  water 
which  trickles  down  to  the  B.  or  lowest  part  of  a 
ship,  and  which,  being  difficult  of  access,  becomes 
dirty  and  offensive. 

BI'LGEWAYS  are  timbers  which  assist  in  the 
launching  of  a  ship ;  for  which,  see  Launchixq. 

BI  LIARY  CA  LCULI.   See  Gall  Stowes. 

BILI'MBI.   See  Carambola. 

BILLS",  a  town  of  Bohemia,  beautifully  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Bila,  17  miles  west  of  Leiimeritx, 
and  famous  for  its  mineral  springs,  the  waters  of 
which  it  exports  to  the  extent  of  600,000  jars 


annually.  It  has  a  manufactory  of  cotton  yarn, 
and  two  castles,  an  old  and  a  new  one.  In  ita 
vicinity  there  is  a  remarkaUc  isolated  clinkstone 
rock,  called  Borzenberg,  or  Biliner  Stein  ;  and  the 
Tripoli  earth  found  at  B.  has  been  shewn  by  Pro- 
fessor Ehreuberg  to  be  the  remains  of  infusoria. 
Pop.  about  3000. 
BILIOUS  FEVER.   See  Litkr. 

BILL,  in  Natural  History,  the  hard,  horny  mouth 
of  birds  (q.  v.).    It  consists  of  two  tnaiidihltn,  an 
upper  and  a  lower,  into  which  the  upper  and  lower 
jaws  arc  respectively  produced,  all  appearance  of 
I  Hps  being  lo*t.    It  is  not  furnished  with  proper 
teeth,  although   rudiments    of   them  have  been 
observed  in  some  of  the  parrot  tiibe  in  the  fietal 
state,  and  the  marginal  lamina*  with  which  the  bills 
of  many  water-fowl  are  furnished,  partake  of  the 
same  character,  being  secreted  by  distinct  pulps. 
The  resemblance  of  these  marginal  lamina*  to  teeth 
is   particularly  marked    in  the  Goosander  (q.  v.). 
!  The  bills  of  birds  differ  much,  according  to  tht  ir 
|  different  habits,  and  particularly  according  to  the 
i  kind  of  food  on  which  they  are  destined  to  live,  and 
i  the  manner  in  which  they  are  to  seek  it.    In  birds 
i  of  prey,  the  B.  is  strong  ;  the  upper  mandible  arched 
'  or  hooked,  and  very  sharp  ;  the  edges  sharp,  often 
notched,  and  the  whole  B.,  or  btak,  adapted  for 
seizing  animals,  and  tearing  and  cutting  to  pieces 
their  flesh.    A  powerful,  short,  hooked  beak,  sharp 
edged  and  notched,  indicates  the  greatest  courage 
and  adaptation  to  prey  on  living  animals.    The  beak 
of  the  vulture  is  longer  and  weaker  than  that  of  the 
eagle  or  falcon.    In  birds  which  feed  on  insects  and 
vegetable  substances,  the  hooked  form  of  the  B.  is 
not  found,  or  it  is  iu  a  very  inferior  degree  ;  those 
birds  which  catch  insects  on  the  wing,  such  as  the 
Goat-suckers,  are  remarkable  for  the  deep  division 


Bill  of  Goat-sucker  (Insect-eating  bird). 

I  of  the  B.,  and  their  consequently  wide  gape,  and 
]  an  analogous  provision  to  facilitate  the  taking  of 
prey  is  to  l>e  observed  in  herons,  kingfishers,  and 
other  fishing-birds  ;  but  the  object  is  attained  in 
their  case  by  the  elongation  of  the  B.,  whereas 
birds  which  catch  insects  on  the  wing  have  the  B. 
very  short.  Birds  which  feed  chiefly  on  seeds 
have  the  B.  short  and 
strong,  for  bruising  them  ; 
whilst  the  B.  of  insecti- 
vorous birds  is  compara- 
tively slender.  Many 
aquatic  birds  have  broad 
and  comparatively  soft 
and  sensitive  bills,  with 
lamime  on  the  inner  mar- 
gin for  straining  the  mud 
from  which  much  of  their 
food  is  to  be  extracted  ; 
other  birds,  as  snipes,  avocets,  &c.,  seeking  their 
j  food  also  in  mud,  have  olender  bills  of  remark- 
able sensibility.     The  modifications  of  form  are 
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and  the  peculiarities  of  the  bills 
of  toucans,  hornbills,  spoonbills,  crossbills,  parrots, 
humming-birds,  &c,  are  very  interesting,  and  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  habits  of  the  different 
creatures.  (See  these  articles.)  At  the  base  of  the 
upper  mandible,  a  portion  of  the  B.  is  covered  with 
a  membrane,  called  the  cere  (Lat.  eera,  wax,  from 
the  waxy  appearance  which  it  presents  in  some  fal- 
cons, &c),  which  in  many  birds  is  naked,  in  others 
is  feathered,  and  in  many  is  covered  with  hairs  or 
bristles.  The  nostrils  arc  situated  in  the  upper 
mandible,  usually  in  the  cere,  but  in  come  birds 
they  are  comparatively  far  forward,  and  in  some, 
as  puffins,  they  are  very  small,  and  placed  so 
near  the  edge  of  the  mandible,  as  not  to  be  easily 
detected.  They  are  more  or  less  open,  or  covered 
with  membrane,  or  protected  by  hairs  or  feathers. 
BesiJes  their  principal  use  for  seizing  and  dividing 
or  triturating  food,  the  bills  of  birds  are  employed 
in  a  variety  of  functions,  as  dressing  or  preening 
the  feathers,  constructing  nests,  Ac.  They  arc  also 
the  principal  instruments  used  by  birds'  in  their 
combats. 

The  mouths  of  some  fishes  and  reptiles  assume  a 
character  somewhat  analogous  to  that  of  the  B.  of 
birds. 

BILL,  in  its  general  acceptation,  means  a  formal 
written  paper  or  statement  of  any  kind  ;  originally, 
it  was  applied  to  any  scaled  documcut  Iwing  derived 
from  Lat.  bulla,  a  seal.  It  has  a  number  of  technical 
applications,  for  which  see  the  articles  that  immedi- 
ately follow. 

BILL  OP  ADVENTURE  is  a  writing  by  a 
merchant,  stating  that  goods  shipped  by  him,  and 
in  his  name,  are  the  property  of  another,  whose 
adventure  or  chance  the  transaction  is — the  shipping 
merchant,  on  the  other  hand,  undertaking  to  account 
to  the  adventurer  for  the  produce.  Generally,  in 
commercial  law,  an  adventure  may  be  said  to  be 
a  speculation  in  goods  shipped  under  the  care  of  a 
tuixrtargo,  to  be  disposed  of  by  him  to  the  best 
advantage,  for  the  benefit  of  his  employers. 

BILL  OF  ATTAINDER,  and  BILL  OF  PAINS 
AND  PENALTIES,  are  bills  in  parliament,  intro- 
duced for  penally  enacting  the  attaint  and  punish- 
ment of  persons  who  have  criminally  offended 
against  the  state  and  public  peace.  Such  a  legisla- 
tive proceeding  was  had  recourse  to  generally  in 
times  of  turbulence,  when,  either  from  the  peculiar 
nature  of  the  offence,  or  in  consequence  of  diffi- 
culties in  the  application  of  the  ordinary  laws,  it 
became  necessary  to  resort  to  parliament.  During 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.,  persons  of  the  highest 
rank  were  frequently  brought  to  the  scaffold  by 
such  means  ;  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  the  Earl  of  Essex,  and  others,  who 
Buffered  for  denying  the  king's  supremacy  ;  and 
during  other  reigns,  both  before  and  after  that  of 
Henry  VII L,  these  bills  were  more  or  less  had 
recourse  to.  There  were  greater  facilities  for  con- 
viction by  this  |.enal  legislation  than  by  the  ordinary 
judicial  procedure  at  law  ;  because,  while  in  the 
latter  the  strict  rules  of  legal  evidence  must  have 
been  observed,  the  inquiry  under  a  bill  of  attainder, 
or  of  pains  and  penalties,  was  entirely  in  the 
hands  of  parliament,  who  might  dispense  at  their 
pleasure  with  such  rules  and  forms  of  law  as 
appeared  inconvenient  or  unsuitable  to  the  purpose 
in  hand.  Accordingly,  in  most  of  the  cases  to 
which  we  have  referred,  the  bills  were  passed  upon 
evidence  which  could  never  have  been  received  as 
sufficient,  or  even  admissible  in  a  court  of  law  ; 
and  there  are  even  instance*  where  parties  were 
attainted,  and  punished,  without  there  being  any 
evidence  against  them  at  all,  and  even  without 
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I  their  being  heard  in  tbeir  defence,  Under  the 
Stuarts,  this  extraordinary  mode  of  proceeding  in 
parliament  was  seldom  hud  recourse  to  in  Euglaud, 
and  it  has  been  still  seldomer  used  since  the  acces- 
sion of  the  House  of  Hanover.  The  Jacobite  move- 
ment in  Scotland,  after  the  union  with  that  country, 
was  productive  of  several  instances  of  parliamentary 
attainder,  which,  however,  resulted  merelv  in  the 
forfeiture  of  the  estates  of  the  attainted  parties,  and 
these  attainders  were  likewise  unattended  with  the 
harsh,  and  in  too  many  instances,  capital  conse- 
quences, which  were  formerly  the  inevitable  results 
of  treason  so  discovered.  In  regard  to  bills  of  pains 
and  penalties,  perhaps  the  two  most  remarkable 
instances  arc  those  of  Bishop  Atterbury,  in  17 "J 2 
(see  Atteriicry},  and  of  Queen  Caroline,  wife  of 
George  IV.,  in  1820. 

The  proceedings  of  parliament  in  passing  bills  of 
attainder,  and  of  pains  aud  penalties,  do  not  vary 
from  those  adopted  iu  regard  to  other  bills.  But 
the  parties  who  ure  subjected  to  these  proceedings 
are  admitted  to  defend  themselves  by  council 
and  witnesses  before  both  Houses.  In  the  best  of 
limes,  this  summary  power  of  parliament  to  punish 
criminals  by  statute  should  be  regarded  with 
jealousy  ;  but  whenever  a  fitting  occasion  arUes  for 
its  exercise,  it  is  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of 
parliamentary  judicature.  In  impeachments,  the 
Commons  are  but  accusers  and  advocates  ;  while 
the  Lords  alone  arc  judges  of  the  crime.  On  the 
other  hand,  in  passing  bills  of  attainder,  the  Com- 
mons commit  themselves  by  no  accusation,  nor  are 
their  powers  directed  against  the  offender ;  but  they 
are  judges  of  equal  jurisdiction,  and  with  the  same 
responsibilities  as  the  Lords  ;  and  the  accused  can 
only  be  condemned  by  the  unanimous  judgment  of 
the  Crown,  the  I-ords,  aud  the  Commons. — May's 
I'roeeedinpM  of  J'arliament,  8d  edition,  p.  [><t'J.  In 
passing  bills  of  attainder,  the  bishops,  contrary  to  the 
practice  iu  capital  impeachments,  take  part  in  the 
proceedings,  and  vote. 

In  such  parliamentary  attainders,  the  hill  sets 
out,  by  way  of  preamble,  the  facts  and  evidence  on 
which  it  is  founded,  and  concludes,  by  way  of 
enactment,  that  the  accused  '  is  hereby  convicted 
and  attainted  of  high  treason,  and  shall  suffer  the 
pains  of  death,  and  incur  all  forfeitures  as  a  person 
attainted  of  high  treason.'  In  the  case  of  pains  and 
penalties,  again,  the  preamble  generally  assumes  the 
facts  as  prmed,  and  proceeds  to  enact  the  pains  aud 
penalties  ;  that  is,  the  deprivations,  indignities,  and 
other  punishment  awarded.  See  Attainukr,  Pains 
and  Pknaltus,  Bill  in  Parliament. 

BILL,  or  BILL  OF  COMPLAINT,  IN 
CHANCERY,  is  the  formal  statement  iu  writing 
or  pleading,  by  which  a  plaintiff  in  the  Court  of 
Chancery  seeks  its  equitable  redrtss  or  relief.  It  is 
in  the  style  of  a  petition  addressed  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor,  Lord  Keeper,  or  Lords  Commissioners 
for  the  Custody  of  the  Great  Seal,  unless  the  seals 
are  at  the  time  in  the  Queen's  hands,  or  the  chan- 
cellor himself  be  the  suitor,  in  which  case,  the  bill 
is  addressed  to  the  Queen  herself;  for,  according  to 
the  theory  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  it  is  the 
conscience  of  the  sovereign  that  is  there  addressed. 
The  crown  itself,  however,  may  be  the  suitor,  either 
on  behalf  of  its  ow  n  prerogatives,  or  of  those  rights 
which  are  under  its  particular  protection,  such  as 
the  objects  of  a  public  charity,  and  then  the  matter 
of  complaint  is  submitted  to  the  court,  not  by  way 
of  bill  or  petition,  but  of  information,  which  the 
proceeding  is  accordingly  technically  called. 

In  stating  the  plaintiff's  case,  the  bill  was  for- 
merly exceedingly  prolix  and  tedious,  but  it  has 
been  very  much  simplified,  and  now  contains  merqly 
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fact*  and  circumstances  relied  on ;  and  it  should  ; 
prav  specifically  for  the  particular  relief  which  the 
plaintiff  conceives  himself  entitled  to,  and  also  for 
general  relief,  or,  as  the  bill  ifcelf  usually  states, 
'for  such  further  and  other  relief  as  the  court  may 
think  proper ; '  the  object  and  advantage  of  which 
general  prayer  is,  to  decree  equity  and  justice 
without  regard  to  the  particular  equity  sought 
for.  It  is  indispensable  that  the  bill  be  signed 
bv  counsel,  in  order  to  guard  against  irrelevant 
and  improper  matter.  It  is  indeed  usually  uot  only 
signed  but  drawn  by  counsel,  from  instructions  laid 
before  him  by  the  plaintiff's  solicitor. 

Where  the  object  is  the  administration  of  the  j 
estate  of  a  deceased  person,  the  procedure  is  by 
tummonn,  aud  is  of  a  simple  and  very  summary  | 
nature.  In  cases  of  this  description,  without  either 
formal  pleading  or  any  direct  application  to  the 
court  itself,  a  .summons  may  at  once  be  obtained, 
and  the  estate  thereupon  put  in  a  course  of  adminis- 
tration. There  are  also  cases  where  the  chancellor's 
aid  is  sought  for  in  the  form  of  a  petition. 

Generally  speaking,  the  modern  English  bill  in 
Chancery  very  much  resembles  the  Scotch  summons 
and  condescendence.  See  on  the  subject  of  this 
article,  Equity,  Suit  is  ;  Chancery  ;  Chancellor, 
Lord  ;  Plkaoino  ;  Summons  ;  Condescendence. 

BILL  OP  COSTS  is  an  account  stating  articu- 
lately and  in  detail  the  charges  and  disbursements 
of  an  attorney  or  solicitor  in  the  conduct  of  his 
client's  business  ;  and  which  costs  may  be  recovered 
under  the  regulations  of  the  Attorneys'  and  Solici- 
tors' Act,  6  and  7  Vict.  c.  73.    See  Costs. 

BILL  IN"  CRIMINAL  CASES  is  the  formal 
n.ime  of  an  indictment  fora  crime  or  misdemeanour, 
when  prelerrcd  before  a  grand  jury.  If  that  body 
finds  a  '  true  bill,'  the  prisoner  or  party  accused  is 
thereupon  tried  before  a  petty  jury,  whose  verdict 
determines  his  guilt  or  his  innocence  ;  but  if  the 
grand  jury  *  ignore  the  bill,'  the  accused  is  at  once 
set  at  liberty.  In  tlio  latter  event,  however,  other 
bills  may  \jp  sent  up  agninst  him,  with  or  without 
the  same  result.  See  Arraignment,  Grand  Jury, 
Indictment,  Proskcttion,  Trial. 

BILL  OP  EXCEPTIONS  is  a  statement 
of  objections,  by  way  of  appeal,  against  the 
Tiding  or  charge  of  a  judge  in  a  civil  cause. 
See  Trial. 

BILL  OF  EXCHANGE,  a  document  purport- 
ing to  be  an  instrument  of  pecuniary  obligation  for 
value  received,  and  which  is  employed  for  the  pur- 
pose of  settling  a  debt  in  a  manner  convenient  to 
the  parties  concerned.  The  original  and  simple  idea 
of  a  bill  is  this  :  Two  parties  residing  at  a  distance 
from  each  other  can  settle  their  transactions  without 
the  trouble  or  risk  of  sending  money  direct  from  the 
debtor  to  the  creditor.  Thus,  A  and  B  are  two 
parties  in  business  in  London ;  and  C  and  D  are 
merchants  in  Cadiz.  A  owes  C  JEltxX);  and  D  owes 
B  u  like  sum.  Instead  of  A  sending  cash  to  C,  and 
D  to  B,  A  pays  B  and  receives  lis  bill  on  I),  which 
he  sends  to  C,  who  receives  the  amount  from  D  ;  so 
that  the  transaction  throughout  is  settled,  without 
a  farthing  in  money  being  sent  from  Cadiz  to 
London,  or  from  London  to  Cadiz.  Another  simple 
idea  of  a  bill  is  this  :  On©  person  owes  another  £100 
for  goods,  for  which  he  is  to  have  credit  for  three 
months.  The  creditor,  however,  not  being  able  con- 
veniently to  be  without  the  money  for  that  length  of 
time,  gets  from  the  debtor  an  obligation  or  bill  bear- 
ing that  the  £100  is  to  be  paid  in  three  months. 
This  bill,  being  a  negotiable  instrument,  will  be  dis- 
counted by  a  banker,  or  other  capitalist,  who  now 
stands  in  the  position  of  the  creditor,  and  receives 
payment   when  the  bill  is  due.    Thus,  a  bill  of 


exchange  performs  two  kinds  of  offices  in  conmierco 
— ii  saves  the  transmission  of  coiued  money,  and  i* 
enables  creditors  not  only  to  fix  down  debtors  to  a 
day  of  payment,  but  to  get  the  use  of  a  sum  equiva- 
lent to  the  debt  (less  a  small  discount)  before  it  is 
pro|ierly  due. 

The  origin  of  this  important  mercantile  instru- 
ment is  attributed  by  Montesquieu  and  others  to  the 
Jews  and  Lombards,  when  banished  from  France 
and  England  in  the  13th  c,  for  their  usury  and 
other  alleged  vices,  in  order  the  more  easily  to 
recover  the  effects  they  had  left  behind  in  these 
countries;  but  Blackstonc  shews  its  earlier  use 
in  the  Mogul  Empire  in  China;  and  Depauw,  in 
his  Philosophical  Reneavcke*  rexjitctitig  the  Greek*, 
has  attempted  to  prove  that  bills  of  exchange 
were  in  use  among  that  people,  and  particularly 
among  the  Athenians.  However  this  may  be,  it  is 
certain  that  hitherto  no  trace  of  them  has  been 
discovered  either  in  the  Koman  code,  or  in  any 
other  system  of  ancient  jurisprudence.  The  first 
notice  of  them  in  modern  times  occurs  about  tho 
middle  of  the  12th  c,  aud  by  the  end  of  the  14th 
they  had  got  into  general  use  in  all  the  commercial 
states  of  Europe.  In  Etigland,  from  about  tho 
middle  of  the  14th  c.  down  to  the  time  of  James  I., 
and  for  many  years  after,  bills  of  exchange  were 
restricted  to  the  purposes  of  foreign  commerce. 
What  are  called  inland  bills— that  is,  bills  drawn 
by  and  upon  persons  resident  in  this  country — were 
not  employed  much  earlier  than  the  reign  of  Charles 
II.,  and  even  then  they  were  regarded  with  distrust 
and  jealousy  by  the  English  judges.  Another 
restriction  upon  bills  of  exchange  was,  that  the 
privilege  of  their  use  was  confined  to  parties  that 
were  merchants;  and  there  is  an  old  case  tried 
by  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  in  the  days  of  Wil- 
liam and  Mary,  where  it  was  decided  that  an  action 
on  a  foreign  bill  of  exchange  could  not  he  main- 
tained, because  the  defendant  was  a  gentleman,  and 
not  a  merchant!  But  all  restraints  on  such  instru- 
ments gradually  yielded  to  the  wants  and  con- 
veniences of  society,  and  now  any  one  capable  of 
making  a  contract  "can  be  a  party  to  a  bill  transac- 
tion, without  regard  to  position,  calling,  or  occupa- 
tion. In  Scotland,  inland  bills  were  put  on  the  same 
fooling  with  foreign  bills,  by  an  act  of  the  Scottish 
parliament  passed  in  1 1*.9<>. 

A  bill  of  exchange,  as  distinguished  from  a  pro- 
ini**orii-n<>tc  (q.  v.),  is  defined  in  law-books  to  be  a 
written  and  open  letter  of  request,  addressed  by  a 
per-on  who  is  called  the  drawer,  to  another  person 
called  the  drawee,  desiring  him  to  nay  a  certain 
sum  of  money,  either  to  the  drawer  himself,  or  to 
a  third  party  called  the  payee,  within  a  certain 
time  after  Its  date,  or  after  it  is  presented  for  pay- 
ment, or  on  demand.  If  the  drawee  signs  the  bill 
in  token  of  his  agreeing  to  this  request,  he  is 
called  the  acceptor.  For  the  constitution  of  the  bill 
itself,  no  particular  form  of  words  is  necessary, 
provided  its  characteristic  qualities  clearly  appear 
on  the  face  of  it,  as  an  essentially  pecuniary  instru- 
ment ;  a  bill  of  exchange  is  only  good  for  a  certain 
sum  in  money  :  such  an  instrument  for  the  delivery 
of  ffootU  or  property  other  than  money,  would  be 
invalid.  But  although  no  particular  words  are 
required  in  a  bill  or  note,  it  is  always  advisable  to 
adhere,  as  much  as  possible,  to  their  customary 
form.  To  this  general  rule,  however,  there  are 
exceptions:  thus,  by  the  48  Geo.  III.  c.  88,  nego- 
tiable hills  or  notes  for  lo/*a  than  20«.  are  void ;  and 
by  the  17  Geo.  III.  c.  3d,  s.  1 — made  perpetual  by 
the  27  Geo.  III.  c.  lrt,  and  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  6 — such 
bills  and  notes  under  20*.  are  illegal,  and  above 
this  amount  and  less  than  £5,  are  also  void,  unless 
they  specify  the  name  and  place  of  abode  of  the 
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person  to  whom,  or  (o  who*e  order  they  arc  made 
payable,  and  are  attested  by  one  subscribed  witness 
at  the  least,  and  bear  date  at  or  before  the  time 
■when  they  are  issued,  and  are  made  payable  within 
twenty-one  days  after  the  date,  and  are  in  the  form 
prescribed  by  the  act.  There  ore  also  certain  forms 
prescribed  with  respect  to  cheques,  and  with  respect 
to  bills  and  notes  issued  and  reUsuable  by  bankers 
at  certain  distances. 

In  regard  to  foreign  bills,  tlie  risk  of  miscarriage 
to  which  they  are  liable  in  their  transmission  to 
distant  countries  has  given  rise  to  the  custom  of 
drawing  them  in  tet*;  that  is,  writing  out  two  or 
three  of  the  same  form  and  tenor,  and  transmitting 
them  to  the  payee  by  different  channels,  so  that  if 
one  or  two  of  the  individuals  of  any  set  are  lost,  the 
other  might  reach  its  destination.  The  first  of  the 
set  that  is  presented  and  accepted  is  nlone  entitled 
to  payment,  and  payment  of  it  discharges  the 
acceptor  ;  but  foreign  bills,  of  course,  may  also  be 
drawn  singly. 

Besides  the  other  requisites  mentioned,  bills  of 
exchange  must  be  duly  ttatnped.  The  regulations 
on  this  subject  are  contained  in  the  17  and  18  Vict, 
c.  83,  and  arc  to  be  found  in  almanacs  and  other 
publications  in  common  use.  Bv  sections  8  andS  of 
the  Act,  it  is  provided  that  the  duties  on  bills  drawn 
out  of  the  United  Kingdom  shall  be  denoted  by 
adhesive  stamps,  to  be  affixed  by  the  holder  of  the 
bill  before  negotiating  it,  under  a  penalty  of  JE.V). 

The  following  are  the  usual  forma  of  the  bills  of 
exchange. 

FORM  OF  A  FOREIGN  DILL. 

£1000.  Jamaica,  1«<  January  1880. 

Fifty  days  after  sight  of  this  First  of  Exchange 
(second  and  third  unpaid  )  pay  to  the  order  of  A.  B. 
One  Thousund  Pounds  sterling,'  value  received. 

C.  D. 

To  E.  F.,  London. 

FORM  OF  AX  INLAND  BILL. 

£100.  London,  \»t  January  1858. 

(Sump  >   Two  months  after  date  [or  '  at  sight,'  or  'on 

demand,'  or  'at  days  after  sight '].  pay  to  Mr.  , 

or  order.  One  Hundred  Founds,  lor  value  received. 

C.  D. 

To  Mr.  ,    Merchant,  \ 

Bristol,  payable  at  — .  f 

FORM  OF  A  DILL  AltOTX  OKI  AND  UNDER 
FIVE  FOUND  8. 

As  prescibed  by  Stat  IT  Geo.  III.  c.  30.  [Insert  the 
place,  day,  month,  and  year,  when  and  where  made.] 

Twenty-one  days  after  date,  pay  to  A.  B.  of  ,  or 

his  order,  tLe  sum  of  ,  value  received. 

E  D 

To  E.  F.  of  I 

WUhcu,  G.  H.  f 

From  the  first  form  it  will  be  that  there  are 
usually  three  parties  to  a  Bill  of  Exchange,  these  three 
being :  1st,  The  drawer  (C.  D.)  ;  2d,  The  payer,  or 
party  in  whose  favour  the  bill  is  drawn,  and  who  is 
entitled  to  receive  the  contents  (A.  B.) ;  and  3d,  The 
acceptor  or  drawee  (E.  F.).  The  transaction,  however, 
may  be  simply  between  the  drawer  and  acceptor, 
without  the  interposition  of  a  third  party;  and 
there  are  other  modifications  and  changes  of  form, 
according  to  the  circumstances  of  the  case,  and  the 
mode  in  which  it  is  desired  to  have  the  bill  nego- 
tiated. The  bill  being  thus  in  proper  form,  and 
duly  authenticated,  is  then  presented  for  accept- 
ance, which  may  be  defined  to  be  the  act  by  which 
the  drawee  evinces  bis  consent  to  comply  with,  and 
be  bound  by.  the  request  contained  in  the  Bill  of 
Exchange  directed  to  him ;  or,  in  other  words,  it 
is  an  engagement  to  pay  in  money  the.  bill  when 
M 


i  due.  While  the  bill  is  in  the  possession  of  A.  B. 
|  he  is  the  holder,  but  if  be  pass  it  to  G.  11.,  A.  B. 
Is  the  indorscr  and  G.  H.  the  indorsee  or  ultimate 
holder.  Acceptance  In  the  case  both  of  inland  and 
foreign  Bills  of  Exchange  must  now  be  in  writing  on 
the  bill,  and  signed  by  the  acceptor,  or  some  person 
duly  authorised  by  him.  In  England,  the  mode  of 
acceptance  is  by  the  acceptor  simply  signing  his  name 
across  the  bill,  or  with  the  word  '  accepted  '  bcfon 
his  name  ;  but  in  Scotland  acceptance  is  usually  made 
by  the  acceptor  signing  his  name  immediately  under 
the  drawer.  There  are  certain  precautions  to  be 
observed  before  accepting.  The  drawee  should,  upon 
presentment  for  acceptance,  and  before  he  accepts, 
assure  himself  that  the  signature  of  the  drawer  is 
genuine,  and  that  there  has  not  been  a  fraudulent 
substitution  of  a  larger  sum  than  that  originally 
inserted  in  the  bill  by  the  drawer.  And  if  the  drawee 
accept  a  forged  bill',  or  a  bill  for  a  larger  amount 
than  that  originally  named  by  the  drawer,  he  will 
nevertheless  he  liable  to  pay  a  bona- tide  holder ;  nor 
will  he  have  any  right  to  recover  against  the  drawer 
for  the  larger  amount.  There  is  also  acceptance 
tiitrra  protect,  which  takes  place  where,  after  a  foreign 
bill  has  been  protested  for  non-acceptance,  but  not 
before,  the  drawee  or  any  other  person  may  accept 
it  *upra  protest,  which  acceptance  is  so  called  from 
the  manner  in  which  it  U  made.  And  where  the 
drawee  of  a  foreign  bill  cannot  be  found,  or  is  not 
capable  of  making  a  contract,  or  refuses  to  accept, 
this  description  of  acceptance  is  frequently  mado 
in  order  to  save  the  credit  oi  all  or  some  of  the 
panics  to  the  bill,  and  prevent  legal  proceedings. 
In  this  country  it  is  called  an  acceptance  for  the 
honour  of  the  person  or  persons  for  whose  use  it  is 
mado,  and  in  France  an  acceptance  par  intervention. 
It  had  been  a  question  in  England  what  amounted 
to  a  qualified  acceptance,  but  that  was  set  at  rest 
by  the  1  and  2  Geo.  IV.  c.  78  for  England,  and 
9  Geo.  IV.  c.  21  for  Ireland,  which  required  an 
acceptance,  in  order  to  bo  a  qualified  acceptance, 
to  express  that  the  bill  is  'payable  at  a  banker's 
house  or  other  place  only,  and  not  otherwise  or 
elsewhere.'  And  now,  as  Bgain»t  the  acceptor,  the 
absence  of  these  words  from  the  acceptance  leaves 
it  at  large,  an  unqualified  acceptance,  not  requiring 
presentment  at  a  particular  place,  notwithstanding 
that,  in  the  body  of  the  instrument,  a  particular 
place  of  payment  is  expressly  specified  by  the 
drawer.  There  may  likewise  be' conditional  accept- 
ance— that  is,  acceptance  in  such  a  form  as  will 
subject  the  occeptor  to  payment  of  the  bill  on  a 
contingency  only,  of  which  there  are  numerous 
examples  in  the  law  reports ;  for  instance,  to  pay 
'as  remitted  for,'  or  on  account  of  the  ship  Thetit, 
when  in  cash,  for  the  said  '  vessel's  cargo,'  or  on 
condition  of  getting  a  certain  house  by  a  given  term, 
or  when  certain  goods  are  sold,  or  when  eertaiu 
funds  come  to  hand. 

The  bill  as  a  negotiable  instrument  being  thus 
complete  in  all  its  parts,  may  either  be  held  by  the 
drawer  or  other  payee  till  due,  when  it  may  be  pre- 
sented for  payment  to  the  acceptor,  or  it  may  at  once 
be  transferred  by  ind»r$emmt  (q.  v.),  the  indorsee 
taking  it  for  its  value  at  maturity,  and  in  the  mean- 
time cashing  or  discounting  it  to  the  holder.  There 
may  be  a  succession  of  indorsees,  the  last  of  whom 
is  entitled  to  payment ;  and  to  him  all  the  other  in- 
dorsees as  well  as  the  drawee  and  drawer,  are  bound. 

When  the  bill  comes  to  maturity — that  is,  when 
the  period  arrives  for  its  presentment — it  must  either 
be  at  once  paid,  or  the  parties  must  arrange  for  \'m 
renewal  (q.  v.).  If  the  latter  course  is  not  agreed 
on,  and  the  necessary  funds  arc  not  forthcoming, 
the  holder  can  only  then  proceed  to  recover  at  low ; 
and  this  is  now  done  in  a  very  speedy  form  under 
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a  recent  act,  the  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  67.  This  act, 
however,  docs  not  extend  to  Ireland,  where  the  old 
form  of  action  Mill  prevail*.  But  in  Scotland 
payment  of  bill*  may  be  enforced  even  more  sura- 
marily  without  any  action,  under  the  severe  pro- 
visions of  two  old  Scotch  acta  pasted  in  1081 
and  1696.  (See  Indorsement,  Promiksort-note, 
Renewal.  Bills  are  sometimes  drawn  'at  sight,1 
'on  demand,'  oral  'one  day's  date;' and  in  these 
eases  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  three  days  of  grace 
allowed  for  payment  beyond  the  literal  time  speci- 
fied in  tho  document  are  applicable.  Unless  in 
special  casps,  bills,  by  the  Statute  of  Limitations 
(q.  v.)  in  England,  and  by  Prescription  (q.  v.)  in 
Scotland,  do  not  cease  to  be  valid  documents  for  six 
years. 

In  the  United  States  there  has  sprang  up  a 
method  of  dealing  with  bills  of  exchange  which  is 
uot  much  known  in  England.  This  consists  in 
selling  bills  without  a  concurrent  obligation  .by 
indorsement  to  make  them  good.  Instead  of  dis- 
counting his  bills  in  the  usual  form  through  a 
banker,  a  merchant  in  New  York  will  sell  his  bills 
to  a  broker  or  dealer  in  this  kind  of  instrument, 
the  price  paid  being  according  to  the  state  of  the 
money-market  and  the  creditworthiness  of  the 
acceptor.  In  such  cases,  the  purchaser  stands  in 
the  place  of  the  drawer,  undertakes  all  risks,  and 
as  custodier  of  tho  bill,  has  the  power  of  legally 
exacting  payment.  The  method  of  transacting 
with  bills  is  called  discounting  without  rtcourtt. 

Accommodation  Bill.  A  bill  in  Us  legiti- 
mate sense  is  a  document  constituting  a  debt,  and 
as  such  is  beneficial  to  all  parties  connected  with 
its  negotiation.  A  owes  B  £100.  A  cannot  con- 
veniently pay  the  nmount,  while  B  is  in  need  of  it; 
B  draws  on  A,  and  C  (a  banker)  discounts,  i.  e., 
for  a  consideration  pays  the  amount  to  B.  B  thus 
gets  his  money  at  once,  A  obtains  time,  while  C 
makes  a  profit  for  advancing.  These  facilities  have 
had  the  effect  of  inducing  bills  to  be  resorted  to 
for  raising  money  where  no  value  is  given,  and 
in  which  one  party  gives  the  use  of  his  name 
for  the  accommodation  of  another.  In  the  above 
case,  for  example,  let  us  suppose  that  A  does  not 
owe  B,  but  yet  accepts  B's  draft.  If  C  discounts 
the  bill,  it  is  immaterial  whether  he  knows  that 
A  has  got  value  or  not — as  an  onerous  holder, 
he  can  compel  payment  from  A  if  B  cannot  pay 
the  bill.  But  if  merely  in  B's  hands,  the  amount  is 
not  recoverable  from  A  if  the  latter  can  prove  that 
no  value  was  received  by  him.  Accommodation  bills 
give  rise  to  much  fraud  and  rash  speculation,  and 
many  attempts  hare  been  made  to  suppress  the 
system  ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  do  so  without  unduly 
interfering  with  the  negotiation  of  botu-Jxde  bills. 

BILL,  Exchequer.    See  Exchequer  Bill. 

BILL  OF  HEALTH,  a  certificate  or  instrument, 
signed  by  consuls  or  other  proper  authorities, 
delivered  to  the  masters  of  ships  at  the  time  of  their 
clearing  out  from  all  ports  or  places  suspected  of 
being  parlieularly  subject  to  infectious  disorders, 
certifying  the  state  of  health  at  the  time  that  such 
ship  sailed.  A  clean  bill  imports  that  at  the  time 
the  ship  sailed  no  infectious  disorder  was  known  to 
exist.  A  nupectcd  bill,  commonly  called  a  touched 
patent  or  bill,  imports  that  there  were  rumours  of 
an  infectious  disorder,  but  it  had  not  actually 
appeared.  A  foul  bill,  or  the  absence  of  a  clean  bill, 
imports  that  the  place  was  infected  when  the  vessel 
sailed.    See  M'Cullocb's  Commercial  Dictionary. 

BILL  OF  INDEMNITY,  an  act  of  parliament, 
passed  every  session,  for  the  relief  of  those  who  have 
unwittingly"  or  unavoidably  neglected  to  take  the 
oaths,  4c,  required  for  the  purpose  of 


qualifying  them  to  hold  their  respective 
See  Act  of  Indemnity,  and  Abjuration. 

BILL  OF  LADING  is  a  receipt  from  the  cap- 
tain of  the  vessel  to  the  shipper  (usual  termed 
the  connionor),  undertaking  to  deliver  the  goods 
— on  payment  of  freight — to  some  person  whoso 
name  is  therein  expressed,  or  endorsed  thereon  by 
the  consignor ;  and  the  delivery  of  this  instrument — 
independently  of  the  actual  delivery  of  the  goods — 
will  suffice  to  pass  and  transfer  to  the  party  so  named 
1  (usually  termed  the  con*ianre),  or  to  any  other  person 
|  whose  name  he  may  think  lit  to  indorse  thereon,  the 
I  property  in  such  goods ;  and  by  a  recent  statute, 
j  18  and  19  Vict.  c.  Ill,  it  is  now  expressly  provided 
that  every  consignee  and  every  endorsee  of  a  B. 
of  L.  shall  also  have  transferred  to  him  all  rights 
of  suit,  and  bo  subject  to  the  same  liabilities  in 
respect  of  the  goods  as  if  the  contract  in  the 
B.  of  L.  had  been  made  with  himself.  It  is  also 
provided  that  every  B.  of  L.  shall  be  conclusivo 
evidence  of  the  shipment  made.  The  act,  how- 
ever, declares  that  nothing  contained  in  it  shall 
prejudice  or  effect  any  right  in  trawitu,  or  any 
right  to  claim  freight  against  the  original  shipper  or 
owner,  or  any  liability  of  the  consignee  or  indorsee, 


j  by  reason  or  in  consequence  of  his  being  such  con- 
i  signee  or  indorsee,  or  of  his  receipt  of  the  goods,  by 
]  reason  or  in  consequence  of  such  consignment  or 
indorsement.    See  Stoppage  in  Transitu. 

BILLS  OF  MORTALITY  are  accounts  of  the 
births  and  deaths  within  a  certain  district ;  and 
thev  were  an  expedient,  with  the  view  of  commnni- 
|  eating  to  the  Inhabitants  of  London,  to  the  court, 
and  to  tho  constituted  authorities  of  the  city, 
accurate  information  respecting  the  increase  or 
decrease  in  the  number  of  deaths.  These  bills  were 
j  commenced  in  1592,  during  a  time  when  the  plague 
was  busy  with  its  ravages;  but  they  were  not 
continued  uninterruptedly  until  the  occurrence  of 
another  plague  in  16oS,  from  which  period,  up  to 
the  present  time,  they  have  been  continued  from 
week  to  week,  excepting  during  the  great  Are, 
when  the  deaths  of  two  or  three  weeks  were  given 
in  one  bill.  In  K><>5,  the  parishes  comprised  within 
the  B.  of  M.  Included  the  97  parishes  within  the 
walls,  16  parishes  without  the  walls,  and  6  con- 
tiguous out-parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey.  In 
1662,  the  city  of  Westminster  was  included  in  the 
bills;  in  1636,  the  parishes  of  Islington,  Lambeth, 
Stepney,  Newington,  Hackney,  and  KedrilT.  Other 
additions  were  made  from  time  to  time.  At  present, 
the  weekly  B.  of  M.  include  the  97  parishes  within 
the  walls,  17  parishes  without  the  walls,  24  out- 
parishes  in  Middlesex  and  Surrey,  including  the 
district  churches,  and  10  parishes  in  the  city  and 
liberties  of  Westminster.  The  parishes  of  Mary- 
lebone  and  St.  Pancras,  with  some  others,  which, 
at  the  beginning  of  last  century,  had  only  9160 
inhabitants,  but  now  contain  a  rapidly  increasing 
population,  were  never  included  in  the  bills. 

But  these  bills  are  now,  from  want  of  proper 
machinery,  of  little  or  no  value,  and  tho  only  true 
bill  is  now  that  prepared  at  the  Registrar-general's 
office  under  the  new  Registration  Act.    The  first 
■of  these  weekly  bills  was  commenced  January  11, 
!  1840,  and  the  series  has  been  continued  from  that 
i  time  without  interruption.     See  Wharton's 
Dictionary,  2d  edition,  1860,  and  Knight's 

BILL  IN  PARLIAMENT.     See  Act  op  Par- 
liament and  Parliament. 
BILL  OF  RIGHTS.    Sec  Rights,  Bill  op. 

BILL  OF  SALE  is  a  writing  under  seal,  eviden- 
cing a  grant  or  assignment  of  chattels  personal.  The 
occasions  to  which  these  instruments  are  commonly 
applicable  are  sales  of  fixtures  and  furniture 
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in  a  house,  of  the  stock  of  a  shop,  of  the  good-will  of 
a  business,  of  an  office,  or  the  like.  But  their  most 
important  use  is  in  the  transfer  of  property  in  ships, 
which  being  held  in  sharen,  cannot,  in  general,  be 
dclivert-d  over  on  each  change  of  part-ownership. 
Such  B.  of  S.  may  be  either  absolute  or  conditional ; 
in  the  former  case,  operating  as  a  conveyance,  and  in 
the  latter,  as  a  security.  By  the  Hand  18  Vict.  c.  86, 
passed  to  prevent  frauds  upon  creditors  by  secret  bills 
of  S.,  it  is  provided  that  every  B.  of  S.  must  be  filed 
in  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  within  21  days  after 
its  execution,  together  with  an  affidavit  of  the  time 
of  such  B.  of  8.  being  given,  and  a  description  of  the 
residence  and  occupation  of  the  deponent,  and  of 
every  attesting  witness  of  such  B.  of  S,  otherwise  it 
will  be  void,  as  against  assignees  in  bankruptcy  and  ' 
insolvency,  and  creditors.  The  residence  and  occu- 1 
palion  of  each  attesting  wilnesa  should  appear  in 
the  B.  of  S.,  and  also  in  the  affidavit. 

Notwithstanding  these  precautions,  the  practice  of 
disposing  of  various  kinds  of  movable  property,  more 
particularly  household  furniture  and  stocks  of  goods 
in  trade  by  B.  of  S.,  leads  to  great  and  injurious 
deceptions:  for  as  the  seller,  by  an  arrangement 
with  the  buyer,  sometimes  retains  possession,  and  is 
in  the  eye  of  the  world  as  much  the  proprietor  as 
ever,  he  is  enabled  to  carry  on  his  affairs  and  get 
credit  as  usual.   See  Refuted  Ownership. 

BILL  OF  SIGIIT.    The  law  on  this  subject  is 
regulated  by  the  Customs  Regulation  Act,  3  and 
4  Will.  IV.  c.  52,  s.  24  and  26,  and  is  to  the  effect 
that  when  a  merchant  is  ignorant  of  the  real  quan- 
tities or  qualities  of  any  goods  assigned  to  him,  so  | 
that  he  is  unable  to  make  a  perfect  entry  of  them, 
lie  must  acquaint  the  collector  or  comptroller  of  the 
circumstance ;  and  the  collector  U  authorised,  upon 
the  importer  or  his  agent  making  oath  that  he  can- 
not, for  want  of  full  information,  make  a  perfect ! 
entry,  to  receive  an  entry  by  B.  of  S.  for  the  pack- 
ages,  by  the  best  description  which  can  be  given,  j 
and  to  grant  warrant  that  the  same  may  be  landed 
and  examined  by  the  importer,  In  presence  of  the  J 
officers;   and  within  three  days  after  any  goods 
shull  httTe  been  so  landed,  the  importer  shall  make  j 
a  perfect  entry,  and  shall  either  pay  down  the 
duties,  or  shall  duly  warehouse  the  same.    In  default 
of  perfect  entry  within  three  days,  such  goods  are 
to  be  taken  to  the  Queen's  warehouse ;  and  if  the 
importer  shall  not  within  one  month  make  perfect 
entry,  and  pay  the  duties  thereon,  or  on  such  parts 
as  can  be   entered  for  home-use,  together  with 
charges  of  moving  and  warehouse  rents,  such  goods 
shall  be  sold  for  payment  of  the  duties. 

BILL  OF  STORE,  a  license  under  the  Customs 
Regulation  Act,  the  8  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  52,  granted 
by  tho  Custom-house  to  merchants  to  carry  such 
stores  and  provisions  as  are  necessary  for  a  voyage, 
custom-free. 

BILL  OF  VICTUALLING,  or  VICTUALLING 
BILL,  is  a  document  reluting  to  the  stores  put  on 
board  a  ship  when  leaving  a  British  port;  it  is  a  safe- 
guard in  reference  to  customs'  duties,  and  is  regulated 
by  a  clause  in  an  act  passed  in  1853.  The  master  of 
a  ship,  on  leaving  a  British  port,  for  a  voyage  which 
(out  and  home)  will  not  occupy  less  than  40  days, 
receives  from  the  customs'  authorities  an  order  or 
permission  for  the  shipment  of  such  stores  and 
victuals  as  may  be  required — the  data  being  the 
number  of  crew  and  passengers,  and  the  probable 
duration  of  tho  voyage.  When  these  are  shipped, 
the  master  prepares  a  correct  account  of  them,  and 
of  any  other  stores  at  that  time  in  the  vessel ;  and 
this  account,  when  approved  and  countersigned  by 
the  customs'  officers,  constitutes  the  victualling  bill. 
No  stores  are  allowed  to  be  taken  on  board  the  ship, 
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nor  any  articles  taken  on  board  to  be  deemed  as 
stores,  unless  they  be  specified  in  this  document. 

BILL-BROKERS  arc  persons  who,  being  skilled 
in  the  money-market,  the  state  of  mercantile  and 
personal  credit,  and  the  rates  of  exchance,  engage, 
either  for  their  own  profitable  adventure,  or  that  of 
their  employers,  in  the  purchase  and  sale  of  foreign 
and  inland  bills  of  exchange,  and  promissory-notes. 
They  are  to  be  distinguished  from  discount-brokers, 
or  bill-discounters,  whose  business  consists  in  dis- 
counting bills  of  exchange  and  notes  which  have 
some  time  to  run  before  they  come  duo,  by  means 
of  the  funds,  or  on  the  faith  of  the  credit  of  capitalists 
or  other  persons  having  the  command  of  money. 
See  Broker,  Bill  of  Exchange,  Promissory- 
Note. 

BILL-CHAMBER  is  a  particular  department  of 
the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland  (coeval  with  the 
establishment  of  that  court  Itself  in  1532),  the 
business  of  which  corresponds,  in  many  respects,  to 
the  practice  of  the  Judges'  Chambers  in  England. 
It  is  called  the  B.,  because,  formerly  in  Scotland, 
judicial  proceedings  were  for  the  most  part  com- 
menced by  a  writ  called  a  bill,  which  was  the 
skeleton  or  draft  of  the  legal  process  which  it  was 
sought  to  have  issued,  and  which  bill  was  obtained 
in  this  particular  department  of  the  court.  For 
such  purpose,  us  well  as  for  other  mutters  which  do 
not  admit  of  delay,  the  B.  accordingly  sat,  as  it 
continues  to  sit,  all  the  year  round,  and  as  in 
England,  it  is  presided  over  by  a  single  judge. 
This  judge,  to  whom  for  the  time  are  delegated  the 
whole  powers  of  the  court,  is  called  the  Lord 
Ordinary  on  the  bills,  and  during  the  sittings  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  the  duty  is  taken  by  the 
junior  or  last  appointed  judge  of  the  Court;  but  in 
vacation-time,  the  business  of  the  B.  is  performed 
in  rotation  by  the  six  judges  of  the  court  who  are 
not  justiciary  or  criminal  judges.  In  rase  of  the 
indisposition  or  absence  of  any  of  these  six  judges, 
any  judge  of  the  Court  of  Session  may  act  for  him. 
A  recent  act,  the  2m  and  21  Vict.c.  18,  "now  regulates 
many  of  the  details  of  the  procedure. 

The  business  of  the  B.  consists  of  all  matters  of  a 
summary  nature ;  and  generally  all  cases  requiring 
the  immediate  interposition  of  judicial  authority  are 
proceeded  with,  in  the  first  instance,  in  the  Bill- 
chamber.  Applications  for  interdict  or  injunction, 
and  for  warrants  necessary  for  the  execution  of 
process,  are  there  at  once  made.  The  preliminary 
procedure  by  way  of  appeal  from  inferior  courts', 
and  in  order  to  stay  execution  on  the  judgments  of 
these  tribunals,  also  takes  place,  in  the  first  instance, 
in  the  Bill-Chamber.  Matters  of  bankruptcy  or 
sequestration  are  also  adjudicated  on  in  this  depart- 
ment. But  the  decision  of  the  judge  or  lord  ordinary 
officiating  in  the  B.,  may,  with  some  exceptions,  be 
brought  under  review  of  the  court ;  and  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  itself  thus  sitting  on  B.  cases, 
may  be  brought  before  the  House  of  Lords  by 
appeal,  as  in  ordinary  cases.  See  Cocht  of  Session, 
Jl- dues'  Chambers. 

BILLARDIE'RA,  or  A  PPLEBERRY,  a  genua 
of  twining  Australian  shrubs  of  the  natural  order 
Pittotporacta  (q.  v.).  They  have  simple  alternate 
evergreen  leaves,  and  axillary  pendulous  flowers. 
The  flowers  have  a  calyx  of  five  sepals,  and  a  bell- 
shaped  corolla  of  five  petals.  The  fruit  is  a  soft, 
spongy  pericarp,  with  inflated  cells,  and  many  seeds 
which  lie  loose  in  the  cells,  terminated  by  the  style, 
and  generally  bluish  when  ripe.  It  is  eatable, 
although  not  destitute  of  R  resinous  character,  which 
prevails  in  the  order.  B.  longiflora  and  B.  oralis, 
the  former  with  nearly  globose,  the  latter  with  oval 
fruit,  arc  frequent  ornament*  of  British  greenhouses. 
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The  fruit  of  B.  umtabUit  Is  larger,  cylindrical,  and  of 
a  pleasant  subacid  taste. 

BILLAUD-VARENNE,  Jkak  Nicolas,  a  leader 
in  the  Reign  of  Terror  in  the  French  Revolution ;  took 
an  active  part  iu  the  September  massacres  ;  entered 
the  Convention,  where  he  distinguished  himself  for 
bis  violence  against  the  king  and  the  royal  family, 
and  hie  general  nnfeeling  cruelty.  lie  was  the 
author  of  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal,  and  it  was  on 
his  proposal  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  the  queen, 
and  a  host  of  others  became  its  victims.  He  joined 
in  the  end  in  bringing  about  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
but  could  not  ward  off  his  own  accusation  as  one 
of  the  Terrorists,  and  was  transported  to  Cayenne, 
where  he  lived  about  20  years,  rejecting  the  pardon 
offered  by  the  First  Consul.  In  1816,  he  came  to 
New  York,  but  was  coldly  received,  and  then  sought 
an  asylum  in  Hayti,  where  he  died,  1819. 

BILLET,  in  Architecture,  an  ornament  belonging 
to  the  Norman  style.  It  was  formed  bv  cutting 
a  moulding — generally  a  round  moulding — into 
notches,  so  that  the  parts  left  resembled  billets  of 
wood.    When  used  in  several  rows,  the  billets  and 


empty  spaces  are  placed  interchangeably,  as  in  the 
accompanying  illustration. 

BILLET,  in  Heraldry.  Billets  are  small  oblong 
figures,  sometimes  taken  to  represent  bricks,  but 
more  commonly  bilUU  aW.  The  latter  interpreta- 
tion, which  is  that  of  Guillim,  is  generally  adopted 
by  English  heralds,  and  is  supported  by  the  authority 
of  Colonibicre.  The  former,  again,  which  has  the 
TVetor  Hinddiqut  and  Sir  George  Mackenzie  on  its 
aide,  is  further  strengthened  by  the  fact  that  in 
German  they  are  called  Schiudtl*,  shingles. 

BI  LLETING  is  a  mode  of  provisioning  and 
lodging  soldiers  when  not  in  camp  or  barrack.  It  is 
one  of  the  many  vexed  questions  connected  with  the 
organisation  and  administration  of  the  British  army. 
When  in  camp  or  barrack,  the  soldier  is  supplied 
with  hot  food  daily  by  the  commissariat  officers; 
or  rather,  with  undressed  food,  and  the  means  for 
cooking  it.  But  when  it  is  necessary  to  keep  soldiers 
for  one  or  more  days  in  a  town  unprovided  with 
barracks,  a  difficulty  occurs  which  has  never  yet 
been  properly  surmounted ;  a  burden  is  sure  to  rest 
on  some  one  who  is  unwilling  to  bear  it.  In  the 
early  times  of  our  history,  monarcha  were  often 
wont  to  quarter  their  troops  on  the  monasteries. 
In  later  times,  the  soldiers  often  compelled  the 
inhabitants  of  towns  to  receive  and  support  them ; 
and  the  authorities  were  either  unable  or  unwilling 
to  prevent  this.  The  Mutiny  Act,  passed  for  the 
first  time  in  1689,  put  a  stop  to  this  pernicious 
practice,  by  declaring  that  no  housekeepers  should 
be  compelled  to  accommodate  soldiers  except  on 
some  recognised  and  fairly  administered  system. 
The  chief  civil  magistrate  of  a  town,  on  requisition 
from  the  military  authorities,  quartered  the  soldiers 
on  the  inhabitants  as  fairly  as  be  could.  This  con- 
tinued in  England  until  1746,  when  all  kinds  of 
persons  were  exempted  from  this  burden  except 
certain  traders;  and  the  new  system  has  been 
maintained  with  minor  alterations  ever  since.  The 
alteration  was  not  made  in  Scotland  until  1867. 

At  present,  the  persons  liable  to  have  soldiers 
billettcd  on  them,  are  the  keepers  of  public-houses, 
hotels,    inns,  ale-houses,  beer-shops,  wiue-shops, 


spirit-vaults,  livery-stables,  and  such-like  licensed 
houses.  There  are  certain  exceptional  cases  pro- 
vided for ;  and  in  and  near  London  there  are  special 
regulations  concerning  the  B.  of  the  Guards;  but 
the  general  rule  is  as  here  stated.  The  persons 
liable  are  bound  to  accommodate  soldiers,  under  a 
system  that  may  be  described  in  a  few  words. 
When  troops  are  on  the  march  from  one  barrack  or 
station  to  another,  and  cannot  cover  the  distance  in 
one  day's  railway  or  foot  travelling ;  or  when  they 
are  to  remain  for  a  few  days  in  a  town  unprovided 
with  barrack  accommodation,  or  where  the  bar- 
racks are  already  occupied — the  commanding  officer 
sends  previously  to  the  chief  civil  magistrate,  and 
demands  bilUt*  for  a  certain  number  of  men  for  a 
certain  time.  The  magistrate  has  a  list  of  all  the 
houses  subjected  to  the  B.  system,  and  he  quarters 
the  men  on  those  houses  as  fairly  as  he  can.  Rules 
are  laid  down  to  prevent  the  magistrate  from  B. 
too  many  soldiers  on  one  house  :  any  excess  in  this 
way  is  remediable  at  the  bands  of  a  justice  of  the 
peace.  The  billets  are  pieces  of  paper  prepared 
under  these  rules.  On  the  evening  before  the  arrival 
of  the  troops,  two  or  three  non-commissioned  officers 
enter  the  town,  and  present  an  order  for  the  delivery 
of  the  billets  to  them,  in  order  that  no  delay  may 
arise  when  the  main  body  enter.  After  the  arrival, 
the  soldiers  go  to  the  houses  on  which  they  are 
billeted  :  all  those  belonging  to  one  company  being 
quartered  as  near  together  as  mar  be,  for  convenience 
of  muster;  and  the  sick  are  billeted  near  head- 
quarters. The  licensed  victualler,  or  other  person, 
is  bound  to  provide  each  billet-holder  with  food, 
drink,  bed,  and  accommodation,  cither  in  his  own 
house  or  somewhere  near  at  hand.  A  specified  sum 
of  1(W.  per  day  is  allowed  for  this ;  or,  under  other 
circumstances,  a  trifling  sum  per  day  is  allowed  for 
fire,  candles,  cooking  utensils,  salt,  and  vinegar. 
About  8<f.  or  9d.  per  day  is  allowed  for  hay  and  straw 
for  a  horse.  The  officers  visit  the  houses  to  see  that 
the  men  really  have  one  hot  meal  per  day,  instead  of 
taking  the  value  of  it  in  money,  which  might  other- 
wise be  offered  to  them.  The  soldier  may  demand 
facilities  for  cleaning  his  arms  and  accoutrements. 
The  financial  officer  of  the  regiment  makes  the  pay 
ments.  There  are  often  unpleasant  disputes  betweeu 
the  inkeeper  or  others,  on  the  one  side,  and  the 
officers  of  the  regiment  on  the  other,  concerning  the 
occupancy  of  the  '  best  room,'  and  on  minor  details 
relating  to  fire,  candles,  cooking,  bedding,  towels, 
table-linen,  service,  4c.  The  militia,  when  called 
out  for  actual  training,  are  frequently  billeted  like 


There  being  many  untoward 
nected  with  this  system,  a  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  1858,  sought  how  best  to  remove 
them.  In  their  report,  the  committee  could  not 
recommend  the  cessation  of  the  B.  system  altogether, 
but  they  pointed  out  certain  possible  ameliorations. 

BILLIARDS  (in  Fr.  billard,  which  meant  ori- 
ginally the  stick  or  staff  with  which  the  ball  is 
struck,  and  is  allied  to  Fr.  billot,  a  block  or  billet 
of  wood).  It  seems  doubtful  whether  we  are 
indebted  for  the  discovery  of  this  elegant  game 
to  France  or  Italy  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  it  was 
imported  hither  from  the  former  couotry.  It  must 
have  been  known,  at  all  events  by  name,  to  English- 
men as  early  as  the  16th  c,  since  Shakspeare  speaks 
of  it;  although,  when  be  represents  Cleopatra  as 
amusing  herself  with  B.  in  Egypt,  it  is  probable 
that  he  commits  an  anachronism.  It  is  certain  that 
the  rectangular  slate-table,  with  its  resilient  sides, 
covered  with  green  cloth,  and  furnished  with  the 
six  brass-bound  pockets,  the  three  ivory  balls, 
and  that  long  array  of  cues  with  leathern  tops, 
so  familiar  now-a-days  to  almost  every  eye,  are 
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paraphernalia  of  quite  modern  production.  For  two  .  2.  For  the  lead  and  choice  of  balls,  the  players 
centuries,  B.  w«8  played  with  only  two  halls:  mid  \ttriug — (hat  is  to  say,  placing  their  balls  within  the 
when  the  third  or  red  bull  was  imported  from  semicircle,  they  strike  them  against  the  furthermost 
France,  the  red  w  inning  hazard — that  in  to  aay,  the  .  cushion,  in  order  to  see  which  will  return  nearest 
holing  of  the  red  ball — was  almost  the  sole  object  of  |  the  cushion  next  to  them :  the  owner  of  the  ball  so 
the  |K.rl'ormers.  The  cushions  also,  now  universally  placed,  provided  it  does  not  strike  the  other  ball, 
constructed  of  india-rubber,  up  to  a  recent  date  has  then  the  option :  but  after  the  first  match,  the 


were  lined  with  felt.  In  no  game  arc  knowledge 
and  manual  dexterity  so  combined  as  in  B.,  nor 
can  the  spectacle  of  first-rate  play  be  appreciated, 
or  the  diflicultics  which  it  overcomes  be  understood, 
except  by  those  who  have  u  scientific  as  well  as 
practical  acquaintance  with  the  game. 

A  billiard-table  varies  in  size,  but  it  is  geucrally 
about  12  feet  long  and  tt  feet  wide.  It  is  covered 
with  fine  green  cloth,  and  set  round  with  cushions, 
to  keep  the  balls  upon  the  table  and  make  them 
rebound.  The  six  boles  or  pockets  are  placed  at 
the  four  corners  and  in  the  middle,  opposite  to  each 
other,  to  hold  the  bulls,  which,  when  played  into 
them,  arc  called  'hazards.'  The  cues  are  long 
smooth  sticks,  with  one  end  thick,  and  the  other 
pointed  ;  and  the  small  end  is  covered  with  leather. 
The  maces — slender  sticks  with  a  club  at  one  cod, 
adapted  for  pushing — are  rarely  taken  in  hand  except 


winner  of  each  game  leads. 

8.  The  red  ball  on  the  spot  at  the  upper  end  is 
replaced  there  on  being  put  into  a  pocket,  knocked 
off  the  table,  or  when  the  balls  are  'broken  '  (see  1'. ) 
after  a  foul  stroke ;  but  should  any  ball  be  on  tlic 
spot,  or  eo  near  to  it  as  to  prevent  the  red  being 
placed  there  without  touching  the  ball,  the  red  must 
be  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  table. 

4.  The  points  of  the  game  are  these:  I  for  a  mi««, 
2  for  a  cannon,  2  for  a  white  hazard,  3  for  a  ml 
hnzard,  and  3  for  'running  a  coo ; '  but  the  miss  and 
the  coo  count  for  the  adversary. 

5.  A  white  winning  hazard  is  made  when  you  play 
at  the  whito  ball  and  pocket  it ;  a  w  hite  losing 
hazard,  when  you  pocket  your  own  ball  off  the 
white.  These  names  of  '  winning '  and  '  losing '  were 
used  in  the  old  game  of  B.  with  two  balls,  but  their 
meatiinc  is  now  reversed,  it  now  being  commonly  a 


by  tyros  and  ladies,  the  but-end  of  the  cue,  when  j  </*«advantage  to  make  a  winning  hazard  ;  and  i  ice 
the  point  cannot  conveniently  be  used,  being  com-  vend. 
monly  employed  instead.  The  tin-,  e  ball*  are  of 
ivory,  ranging  from  an  inch  to  an  inch  and  a  half 
in  diameter,  and  two  of  them  nre  white,  and  one  is 
red.  One  of  the  former  has  a  spot  upou  it ;  and 
when  two  persons  arc  playing,  he  who  mes  the 
apot  ball  is  called  Fpot,  and  he  who  uses  tin- 
plain  ball  Plain.     The  cue  is  held  in  the  right 


Bridge. 


band,  and  supported  in  playing,  by  the  forefinger 
and  thumb  of  the  left  so  placed  as  to  form  a . 
'  bridge  ; '  and  the  ball  is  struck  with  the  point  of 
the  cue,  which  is  chalked,  to  prevent  its  slipping. 
On  a  certain  mark  ou  the  cloth,  at  the  distance 
of  about  a  foot  from  one  end  of  the  table,  and  1  at  the 
exactly  in  its  centre,  the  red  ball  is  placed  before  r 
commencing  the  game.  At  the  other  or  lower  end,  ,  own  and  the  red. 
and  at  the  distance  of  about  two  feet  from  it,  a  line 
is  drawn  across  the  table  ;  and  from  the  centre  of 
this  line  a  semicircle  is  described  between  it  and  the 
lower  end,  of  about  20  inches  diameter.  The  space 
within  this  semicircle  is  called  baulk.  The  object 
of  the  player  is,  by  striking  his  own  ball  against 
the  red  ball  or  his  adversary's,  to  drive  cither  it  or 
them  into  the  pockets,  or  else  to  make  'a cannon  ' — 
that  is  to  say,  to  strike  both  balls  with  his  own.  The 
6core  is  usually  recorded  by  a  third  person,  by  means 
of  a  marking-board.  The  game  of  B.  can  bo  played 
by  two,  three,  or  four  persons,  and  in  a  greut  many 
different  fashions ;  but  it  is  most  commonly  played 
by  two,  and  the  ordinary  game  is  that  called 
Carambole,  which  was  introduced  from  France  at 
the  same  time  with  the  third  or  red  balL  The 
technical  term  'cannoning*  may  perhaps  have 
arisen  from  '  caramboling,'  which  was  the  old  word 
for  striking  both  bulls  with  your  own.  The  method 
of  play  is  as  follows  : 

1.  The  limit  of  the  game  is  properly  21,  though 
it  is  sometimes  made  24,  60,  63  and  100,  as  may  be 
agreed  upon  before  commencing.  The  shorter  games 
were  probably  used  when  billiard  tables  were  rarer, 
•o  that  persons  waiting  for  the  use  of  them  might 
sooner  have  their  turn;  60,  or  '50  up,'  as  it  is 
called,  is  now  the  most  usual  limit. 
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6.  A  red  winning  hazard  is  when  you  pocket  the 
red;  a  red  losing  hazard,  when  you  pocket  your 
own  ball  off  the  red. 

7.  Acaunon  is  when  your  ball  strikes  the  other 
two. 

8.  A  miss  is  when  your  ball  strikes  no  other. 

9.  A  coo  is  when  your  ball  goes  into  a  pocket,  or 
jumps  off  the  table  without  striking  another. 

10.  A  four-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the 
white,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own 
or  adversary's  ball ;  or  by  pocketing  his  and  your 
own  without  the  cannon,  or  by  playing  at  the  red, 
making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  opponent's 
ball. 

11.  A  five-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red, 
making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own  or  the 
red  ;  or  by  pocketing  the  red  and  your  adversary's 
ball  without  the  cannon  ;  or  by  pocketing  your  own 
and  adversary's  ball  off  the  red  ;   or  by  playing 

white,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  the 
by  playing  at  the  while,  and  pocketing  your 


12.  A  six-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red, 
and  pocketing  it  and  your  own;  or  by  striking  the 
white  first,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your 
own  and  adversary's  ball. 

13.  A  seven-stroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the  red, 
making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own  and 
adversary's  ball ;  or  by  playing  at  the  white  first, 
making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own  or 
adversary's  and  the  red;  or  by  striking  the  white, 
and  pocketing  all  the  balls  without  a  cannon. 

14.  An  cighl-tftroke  is  made  by  playing  at  the 
red  ball,  making  a  cannon,  and  pocketing  your  own 
and  the  red  ;  or  by  striking  the  red,  and  pocketing 
all  the  balls  without  the  cannon. 

16.  A  niue-stroke  is  made  when  you  cannon  by 
striking  the  white  first,  and  pocket  all  the  balls. 

16.  A  ten-stroke  is  made  when  you  cannon  by 
playing  at  the  red  first,  and  pocket  all  the  balls. 
This  is  the  greatest  number  that  con  be  made. 

17.  If  the  striker,  in  making  a  cannou  or  hazard, 
should  by  accident  touch  either  of  the  balls  with 
his  cue,  hand,  or  otherwise,  the  adversary  can,  if 
he  thinks  proper,  claim  the  stroke  as  foul,  and  have 
the  balls  broken ;  in  which  case,  the  points 
by  such  stroke  arc  not  scored,  and  the 
claiming  the  foul  stroke  leads  off. 

18.  Foul  strokes  are 
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by  the  striker's  hall  touching  cither  of  the  others; 
by  touching  any  ball  while  rolling;  by  moving 
another  bull  in  any  way  while  taking  aim  or  in 
the  act  of  striking ;  by  pushing  the  balls  together 
when  playing  with  the  butt  of  the  cue ;  by  playing 
with  both  feet  off  the  floor;  by  playing  at  a  ball 
before  it  ha*  done  rolling ;  or  by  playing  with  the 
wrong  ball:  in  thus  last  case,  should  a  hazard  or 
cannon  be  made,  the  adversary  can  have  the  balls 
broken  nud  lead  off;  or  should  no  score  be  made 
by  such  stroke,  he  can  take  his  choke  of  balls  and 
play. 

19.  In  '  breaking '  the  bails,  you  take  them  all  off 
the  table,  place  the  red  on  the  spot,  and  both  parties 
play  from  the  baulk  as  at  commencing. 

'20.  If  the  balls  hare  been  changed,  and  it  cannot 
he  ascertained  by  whom,  the  game  most  be  played 
out  with  them  as  they  then  are  ;  or  even  if  two 
c-trokes  have  been  made  before  the  mistake  is  dis- 
covered, it  must  still  be  played  out  in  the  same  way. 

21.  Should  the  striker,  in  making  a  cannon  or 
hazard,  knock  hU  own  or  either  of  the  balls  off  the 
table,  he  cannot  score  the  points  made  by  such 
stroke,  and  the  opponent  plays,  but  the  balls  are  not 
broken. 

22.  If  a  ball  stops  on  the  edge  of  a  pocket,  and 
afterwards  falls  in,  cither  through  the  shaking  of 
the  room,  or  table,  or  by  any  other  accident,  it 
must  be  replaced  as  near  the  original  place  as 
possible. 

23.  Should  the  striker,  when  in  hand  (1-  *hcn 
his  ball  is  off  the  tablet,  play  at  a  ball  in  baulk,  his 
adversary  has  the  option  of  scoring  a  miss,  or  of 
having  the  balls  replaced,  and  the  stroke  played 
again,  or  of  breaking  the  balk 

24.  If  the  striker's  ball  touch  another,  he  must 
play,  and  should  he  make  a  cannon  or  hazard,  the 
adversary  can  chum  it  as  foul,  or  he  can  allow 
to  be  scored  and  the 
the  striker  not  score, 
nent  to  break  them  or  not. 

25.  Should  the  marker,  whilst  marking  for  the 
players,  by  accident  touch  either  of  the  balls,  while 
rolling  or  not,  it  must  be  put  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  place  it  would  have  otherwise  occupied. 

26.  If  the  last  player  should  alter  the  direction  of 
the  balls  while  rolling,  with  cue,  hand,  or  otherwise, 
the  striker  may  place  it  where  he  thinks  proper. 

27.  A  line-ball  is  when  either  the  white  or  red  is 
exactly  on  the  line  of  the  baulk,  in  which  case  it  can- 
not be  played  at  by  a  person  whose  ball  is  in  hand, 
it  being  considered  in  baulk. 

28.  If  the  striker  s  ball  is  over  the  pocket,  and  ho 
should,  in  the  act  of  striking,  miss  it,  but  in  drawing 
his  cue  back  knock  it  into  the  pocket,  he  will  lose 
three  points,  it  being  a  coo. 

29.  If  the  red  ball  has  been  put  into  a  pocket,  it 
must  not  be  placed  on  the  spot  till  the  other  bulls 
have  done  rolling,  should  there  bo  a  probability  of 
either  of  them  touching  it  again,  as  the  stroke  is  not 
finished  till  the  balls  stop 

80.  If  the  striker  should  touch  his  ball  by  accident 
when  taking  aim,  it  is  not  a  stroke,  and  the  ball  iB  to 
be  replaced ;  but  should  he  touch  it  in  the  act  of 
striking,  then  it  is  a  stroke. 

31.  If  either  of  the  balls  lodge  on  a  cushion,  it  is 
off  the  table,  and  should  a  cannon  or  hazard  be 


maxe  it  cannon  ur  ui»ru,  tuu 
;  as  foul,  or  he  cau  allow  points 
person  to  play  on  ;  but  should 
it  is  at  the  option  of  the  oppo- 


s,  it  does  not  score,  and  the  ball  must  be  placed 
on  the  spot,  or  played  from  the  baulk,  according  to 
whether  it  is  white  or  red. 

32.  Any  person  refusing  to  play  the  game  out 
after  he  has  played  one  stroke,  loses  it. 

33.  In  a  match  of  four,  each  person  is  at  liberty 
to  offer  his  partner  advice. 

34.  All  disputes  in  the  game  to  be  decided  by  the 
•  or  majority  of  the  company,  but  no  person 


has  a  right  to  interfere  until  appealed  to  by  one  or 
|  both  players. 

Sfi.  It  is  called  a  lore-game  when  no  Hazard  has 
been  made  by  the  loser. 

As  evidence  of  what  may  be  done  in  the  way 
of  swift  and  sure  performance  by  masters  of  this 
art,  we  may  mention  thst  two  of  them  (one  of 
whom  was  the  celebrated  Kentfield)  actually  played 
thirty  games  of '  24  up' — that  is  to  say,  supposing 
they  were  wcll-oontcsted  matches,  they  scored  about 
720  each — within  an  hour.  The  greatest  achievement 
of  the  player  above  mentioned,  and  perhnps  of  any 
player,  wn»  the  making  a  hazard  off  the  red  ball  from 
three  different  enshioas. 

The  only  other  game  played  upon  a  billiard -table 
which  It  seems  necessary  for  us  to  notice,  is  that 
called  Pool.  It  is  quite  different  from  that  above 
described,  nor  is  it  necessary  that  a  good  player  at 
the  one  should  greatly  distinguish  himself  at  the 
other.  Pool  is  the  game  pursued  at  all  the  public 
billiard-rooms,  and  Is  the  sole  profession  of  many 
persons  who  might  otherwise  employ  themselves  to 
more  advantage,  if  not  to  greater  profit,  since  the 
requisites  for  forming  a  first-rate  player  arc  really 
high — namely,  steadiness  of  hand  and  eye,  imper- 
turbable temper,  and  exact  dynamical  calculation. 
Pool  is  played  by  .ny  number  of  persons — when 
between  two  only,  it  is  called  'single  pool,'  and  is 
nothing  else  than  the  old  game  at  B.  before  the 
introduction  of  the  red  ball— and  after  various 
methods,  such  as  playing  at  the  last  player,  playing 
at  the  nearest  ball,  and  playing  at  any  ball  what- ' 
ever.  The  most  common  is  that  of  playing  at  the 
last  player,  the  rales  of  which  game  are  to  be  found, 
by  those  whom  they  concern,  upon  the  walls  of 
every  room  where  it  is  played.  Tbo  best  billiard- 
tables,  furnished  with  slate  bed  and  India-rubber 
cushions,  cost  from  £70  to  £80. 

BI  LLINGSGATE,  a  gate,  wharf,  and  fish-mar- 
ket, a  little  below  London  Bridge,  to  the  west  of  the 
Custom-house.  It  was  opened  in  15. '.8  as  a  landing- 
place  for  provisions;  and  in  1«9»  was  made  'a  freo 
and  open  market  for  all  sorts  of  fish.'  It  is  the 
only  wholesale  fishmnrket  in  London  ;  and  fish  of 
every  kind,  fresh  or  cured,  is  admitted  free  of  duty, 
if  taken  by  British  snbjects  and  imported  in  British 
vessels.  Lobsters  and  turbot,  also,  are  admitted  free, 
though  in  foreign  vessels.  AU  fish  arc  sold  by  tale, 
except  salmon  and  eels,  which  are  sold  by  weight ; 
and  oysters  and  other  small  shell  fish,  which  are 
sold  by  measure.  The  influx  of  salmon  about  the 
beginning  of  autumn  is  sometimes  above  luoo  boxes 
per  day.  The  market  ope  us  daily  at  6  a.m.  ;  no  fish 
is  sold  on  Sunday,  except  mackerel.  The  fishermen 
consign  their  cargoes  to  the  dealers,  or  'salesmen,' 
who  occupy  stalls  in  the  market ;  and  these  supply 
the  retail-dealers.  An  oflicer  called  the  clerk  has 
the  general  superintendence  of  the  market,  and  the 
quality  of  all  fish  offered  for  sale  is  tested  by  inspec- 
tors. The  unpolished  phraseology  native,  though 
not  peculiar,  to  this  quarter  of  London,  has  given 
rise  to  the  proverbial  use  of  the  name. 

BILLINGTON,  ELizAnfrn,  the  most  celebrated 
English  female  singer  of  her  day,  was  the  daughter 
of  a  German  musician  named  Weichscl,  and  born  in 
London,  17<M>.  She  early  came  forward  as  a  per- 
former on  the  piano  and  as  a  composer ;  and  having 
married  her  music-master,  Thomas  B.,  appeared 
with  brilliant  success  on  the  Opera  stage  in  Dublin 
in  1786.  Returning  to  London,  she  was  engaged  at 
Covent  Garden  at  the  then  nnheard-of  salary  of 
£1000  for  the  season.  She  perfected  her  musical 
education  under  Sacchini  in  Paris,  who  wrote  for  her 
his  opera,  lnu  dt  L'cutro,  white  she  was  singing  in 
Naples  1794.    She  appeared  subsequently  in  Venice 
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and  Rome  with  the  greatext  applause.  In  1799,  her 
first  husbnnd  being  dead,  not  without  suspicion  of 
poison,  she  married  a  Frenchman  of  the  name  of 
Florissant,  and  returned  to  London,  1801,  where  she 
received  £4i.00  for  six  mouths,  playing  alternately 
at  Corcnt  Garden  and  Drury  Lane.  She  retired 
from  the  stage  in  1809,  and  died  (1818)  at  her  villa, 
near  Venice.  Her  character  as  a  wife  was  the 
re  Terse  of  exemplary  ;  but  as  a  singer  she  was 
unrivalled.  To  a  voice  of  the  largest  compass  and 
richest  tone,  trained  in  all  the  art  of  the  Italian 
school,  she  added  a  fascinating  personal  beauty  and 
grace.  In  illustration  of  her  spirit,  it  is.  told  that 
Catharine  II.  proposing,  through  her  London  ambas- 
sador, to  engage  Mrs.  B.  for  the  theatre  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, the  vocalist  demanded  a  sum  that  seemed  to 
the  ambassador  exorbitant.  'The  Empress  of  all 
the  Russias  does  not  give  more  to  her  ministers.' 
'  Theu  let  her  make  her  ministers  sing,'  was  the 
reply. 

BILLITO'K,  an  island  in  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
between  the  south-east  of  Bancs  and  the  south-west 
of  Borneo.  It  is  separated  from  the  former  by 
Clement's  Strait,  and  from  the  latter  by  the  Care- 
mata  or  B.  Passage.  Its  north-west  point  is  in  1st. 
8'  13'  S.,  and  long.  108°  7'  E.  It  is  said  to  contain 
1150  square  miles  and  6000  inhabitants.  It  is  rich 
in  iron  and  timber,  and  imports  rice,  t  re  pang,  edible 
birds'  nests,  sea-weed,  tortoise-shell,  and  wax.  Its 
coasts  are  beset  with  rocks  and  islets. 

BILLOM,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department  of 
Puy-de-D6me,  situated  on  a  hill  14  miles  east-south- 
east of  Clermont.  It  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns 
of  Auvergne,  and  was  formerly  surrounded  by  walls, 
which  have  now  disappeared ;  its  commerce  and 
manufactures  have  also  declined.  So  early  as  1455, 
a  universitr  was  founded  at  B.,  which  a  century  later 
passed  into  the  hands  of  the  Jesuits,  and  was 
governed  by  them  until  the  suppression  of  their 
order.  Pop.  8500,  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufac- 
ture of  earthenware. 

BI'LLON  (see  Bullion)  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and 
silver,  in  which  the  copper  predominates,  and  which 
is  used  in  some  couutrica  for  the  smaller  denomina- 
tions of  money.  The  Grotchtn  of  North  Germany — 
e.  g.,  corresponding  nearly  to  an  English  penny — is 
of  B.,  and  is  about  the  Bize  of  an  Euglish  fourpenny 
silver-piece.  The  object  is  to  avoid  the  bulk  mess  of 
copper  coin ;  but  B.,  besides  affording  facilities  for 
counterfeits,  is  dirty  and  inelegant 

BI'LMA,  a  town  of  the  Sahara,  Central  Africa, 
situated  in  lat.  18°  40'  N.,  long.  14*  E.,  on  an  oasis 
called  the  Wady  Kawas,  on  the  route  between 
Murzuk  and  Lake  Tsad.  It  is  the  capital  of  the 
Tibu  country,  snd  important  as  a  resting-place 
of  caravans  crossing  the  desert.  Dates  grow  abun- 
dantly here ;  and  large  quantities  of  salt  are  col- 
lected from  lskes  in  the  vicinity  for  export  to  Bornu 
and  Sudan. 

BI'LSTON,  a  town  in  South  Staffordshire,  situated 
on  a  rising-ground  about  3  miles  south-east  of  Wol- 
verhampton. Pop.  23,627.  It  forms  a  part  of  the 
parliamentary  borough  of  Wolverhampton.  It  baa 
extensive-  iron  and  coal  mines,  iron  sroeltiug-works, 
iron-foundries  for  making  machinery,  besides  works 
for  manufacturing  tinplate  goods,  japanned  and 
enamelled  wares,  nails,  wire,  screws,  and  coarse 
pottery.  It  is  the  centre,  indeed,  of  the  hardware 
trade,  and  consequently  a  very  busy  place.  Fine 
sand,  adapted  for  metal-casting,  is  found  here. 
Upwards  of  700  persons  died  of  cholera  here  both  in 
1382  and  1849. 

BI'MA,  a  seaport  in  Sumbawa,  one  of  the  Sun  da 


Isles,  and  capital  of  a  state  of  the  same  name,  in 
lat.  8°  30'  S.,  and  long.  119J  E.    It  is  on  a  bay  of 


the  north  coast,  being  10 
Sumbawn,  a  town  feudally  dependent  on  its  sultan. 
Its  chief  exports  are  horses  snd  timber. 

BI'MANA  (Lat.  two-handed),  in  some  zoological 
systems,  the  first  order  of  Mammalia  (q.  v.),  an 
order  containing  the  human  species  alone.  See 
Man.  Others  reject  this  order  altogether,  declaim- 
ing against  this  clsssification  of  man  with  brutes, 
and  maintaining  that  the  distance  between  him  and 
them  is  too  great  to  be  represented  as  that  between 
two  orders  in  one  class,  or  even  between  two  classes 
of  a  zoological  system.  In  assigning  a  place  in  this 
manner  to  man  among  animals,  naturalists  of  coarse 
consider  exclusively  or  chiefly  his  animal  nature  and 
bodily  frame.  The  name  B.  has  reference  to  the 
hands  (q.  v.)  which  terminate  his  anterior  limbs; 
monkeys  and  lemurs,  which,  having  opposable 
thumbs  in  all  the  four  extremities,  may  be  regarded 
as  having  four  hand*.,  although  much  less  perfect 
than  the  human,  are  called  Quadrumana  (q.  v.); 
but  none  of  the  inferior  animals  are  two-handed,  as 
man  is. 

BINA'B,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the  province  of 
Azerbijan,  charmingly  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Sofi  Chai  (a  feeder  of  Lake  Urumiyah),  in  the  midst 
of  orchards  and  vineyards,  about  55  miles  south- 
south-west  of  Tubriz.  B.  contains  about  1500  houses ; 
the  streets  are  very  clean,  many  of  them  having  a 
stream  of  pure  water,  which  is  here  very  plentiful, 
flowing  down  the  centre.  B.  forms  a  dependency 
of  Maraghah,  paying  4000  tomans  of  revenue,  an.l 
furnishing  a  quota  of  400  men  to  the  Azerbijan 
army. 

BI'NARY  COMPOUND.  See  Bijiabt  Thkoxt. 
BINARY  THEORY,  in  Chemistry,  takes  cog- 
nizance of  the  mode  of  construction  of  salts.  It 
that  all  salts  contain  merely  two  sub- 
which  either  are  both  simple,  or  of  whidi 
one  is  simple,  and  the  other  a  compound  playing  the 
part  of  a  simple  body.  The  best  and  moat  fsmilisr 
illustration  of  the  B.  T.  is  common  salt  or  chloride 
of  sodium  (NaCh,  which  is  constructed  of  the  metal 
sodium  (Na)  and  the  non-metal  chlorine  (CI),  and  is 
at  a  glance  seen  to  be  a  binary  compound  (a  com- 
pound of  two).  In  like  manner,  fluor-spar,  or  the 
fluoride  of  calcium  (CaF),  consists  of  the  metal 
calcium  (Ca)  and  the  non-metal  fluorine  (F) ;  iodide 
of  potassium  (KI),  largely  employed  in  photography, 
of  potassium  (K)  and  iodide  (I);  and  bromide  of 
silver  (AgBr),  also  useful  in  photography,  of  silver 
(Ag)  and  bromine  (Br).  Considerable  difficulty  is 
experienced  in  including  all  salts  under  the  B.  T., 
but  in  many  cases  the  apparent  difficulty  may  be 
got  over.  Thus,  saltpetre,  or  the  nitrate  of  potash 
(KO,NO»),  according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  repre- 
senting its  composition  In  symbols,  naturally  breaks 
up  into  potash  (KO)  and  nitric  acid(NOt);  but  in 
this  form  it  cannot  be  correctly  included  in  the 
binary  theory.  If,  however,  the  same  elements 
be  arranged  differently,  as  when  the  nitrate  of 
potash  (KNO,)  is  represented  as  containing  the 
metal  potassium  (K)  and  the  compound  non-metal 
nitrationide  (NO,),  the  latter  playing  the  part  of 
chlorine  or  other  simple  substance,  the  apparent 
barrier  to  the  introduction  of  such  salts  into  the 
list  of  those  comprehended  under  the  B.  T.  to  a 
great  extent 
rep 
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Much,  however,  remains  to  be  cleared  up,  and  in 
Tory  many  casea  the  B.  T.  does  not  answer  the 
purpose  of  including  all  salt*  under  one  class.  See 

Bum 

BINA'SCO.  a  town  of  Lombardy,  about  11  mile* 
north-west  of  Pa  via.  It  is  defended  by  a  castle, 
where,  in  September  1418,  Beatrice  di  Tenda,  wife 
of  the  Duke  Filippo  Maria,  was  beheaded  by  order 
of  her  husband,  who  unjustly  suspected  her  of 
infidelity.    Pop.  6000. 

BINBIR-KILISA'  (One  Thousand  and  One 
Churches),  the  name  of  extensive  rains  in  the 
pasha  lie  of  Karainania,  Asia  Minor,  and  20  miles 
north-north-west  of  the  town  of  Karama.  The 
ruins  consist  chiely  of  the  remains  of  Byzantine 
churches,  evidently  of  great  antiquity,  and  some  of 
very  considerable  site.  B.  is  supposed  to  be  the 
ancient  Lystra,  where  the  cripple  was  healed  by 
ScPauL 

BI'NCHE\  a  town  of  Belgium,  province  of 
Hainaut,  on  the  Maine,  about  10  miles  east-south- 
east of  Mods.  It  is  well  built  and  walled,  with  a  fine 
square,  ornamented  with  a  fountain,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  leather,  cutlery,  pottery,  glass,  Ac,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  lace,  paper,  marble,  and  coal. 
Pop.  about  5,600. 

BINDRABA'N,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Jumna,  is  situated  in  the  district  of  M ultra  and 
sub-presidency  of  the  North-west  Provinces.  It  is 
in  lat.  27  *  34  N.,  and  long.  77"  45'  E-,  being  823 
miles  to  the  north-west  of  Calcutta,  and  92  to  the 
south  of  Delhi.  The  population  of  B.,  almost  exclu- 
sively Hindu,  has  been  returned  at  19,776  inhabit- 
ant*. Superstition  appears  to  be  the  principal 
business  of  the  place.  Crowds  of  pilgrims  come 
from  all  parts  of  India,  more  particularly  in  honour 
of  Krishna ;  and,  through  the  munificence  of  wealthy 
devotees,  sacred  edifices  are  constantly  becoming 
more  numerous  and  costly.  Here,  as  at  Benares, 
the  immediate  margin  of  the  river  is  occupied  by 
flights  of  6teps,  or  ghauts,  as  they  are  called.  These 
extend  for  about  a  mile  along  the  bank,  being  con- 
structed of  red  stone,  which  is  brought  from  Jcypore, 
nearly  150  miles  distant. 

BI  NDWEED.   Sec  CoKVOLTrtcs. 

BI'NGEX  (the  ancient  Vinmm  or  Binpium), 
a  town  in  the  grand-duchy  of  Hesse-Darmstadt, 
Germany,  is  situated  in  a  charming  country  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  and  on  the  right  of 
the  Nahe,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  generally 
supposed  to  have  been  built  bv  the  Romans,  and 
called  the  bridge  of  Drusua.  Pop.  about  7000, 
who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
fustian,  leather,  flannel,  and  tobacco.  The  vine  is 
extensively  cultivated  in  the  surrounding  country.  I 
The  celebrated  Scharlachberger  wine  is  produced 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  same  name,  near  the  village 
of  Rudesheim.  In  the  vicinity  of  the  town  is 
the  Rovhusberg,  with  a  chapel,  to  which  annual 
pilgrimages  are  made.  On  tbe  declivity  of  the 
bill  are  still  to  be  seen  the  ruins  of  the  old  castle 
(blown  up  by  the  French  in  1689),  in  which  the 
Emperor  Henry  IV.  was  detained  a  prisoner  by 
his  son  in  the  year  1105.  On  tbe  other  aide  of  tbe 
Kahc  is  the  Rupertsberg,  with  the  ruin*  of  a  monas- 
tery, in  which  St.  Hilde garde  resided  in  the  12th  c. 
Bt low  the  town  is  the  celebrated  Bingtrlock,  formerly 
«  very  dangerous  point  in  the  navigation  of  the 
Rhine,  on  account  of  the  sunk  rocks  which,  with 
the  exception  of  a  narrow  passage  through  which 
the  waters  rushed  loud  and  furious,  stretched  across 
the  river;  but  in  tbe  year  1834,  these  rocks  were 
partially  blown  up,  so  that  there  is  no  longer  any 
great  danger.  In  the  middle  of  the  river  stands  the 
tower,  in  which,  according  to  the  legend,  Bishop  Uatto 
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was  devoured  by  rats  in  the  year  9«9.  History,  how- 
ever, fixes  the  date  of  the  erection  of  the  tower 
in  the  13th  c,  as  a  toll-bouse  for  the  collection  of 
duties  on  goods  passing  this  point  in  the  river. 

BI'NGLEY,  a  town  in  the  West  Riding,  Yorkshire, 
16  miles  west-north-west  of  Leeds,  situated  on  an 
eminence  in  a  well-wooded  district,  on  the  west 
bank  of  the  Aire,  between  that  river  and  the  Leeds 
and  Liverpool  Canal.  It  chiefly  consists  of  one  long 
street.  It  has  considerable  worsted  manufactures. 
Pop.  (1851)  6019. 

BI  NNACLE,  formerly  called  BittaeU  (Fr.  kM 
tacit),  is  a  wooden  box  or  case 
for  contsining  a  chip's  compass, 
together  with  other  apparatus 
(especially  a  lamp)  essential  to 
its  use.  In  large  ships,  there  are 
generally  two  binnacles,  one  for 
the  steersman,  and  one  for  tbe 
officer  or  seaman  who  4  cons  *  or 
superintends  the  steering.  Some- 
times a  lamp  is  so  placed  as  to 
illuminate  two  compasses  at  night, 
sometimes  only  one.  Many  im- 
provements have  recently  been 
made  in  binnacles  See  Compass, 
Marikkrs. 

BINNEY,  Rkv.  Thomas,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  preach- 
ers of  the  Independent  body  in 
England,  is  a  native  of  Newcastle* 
on-Tyne.  After  officiating  as  a 
elergyman  in  Newport,  Isle  of  Wight,  be,  in  1829, 
removed  to  London,  where  he  soon  acquired  exten- 
sive popularity.  The  hall  in  which  be  preached 
becoming  too  small  for  his  congregation,  Weigb- 
house  Chapel,  near  London  Bridge,  was  erected 
for  him  by  his  hearers  in  1833.  Here  he  continued 
to  labour  with  great  success  for  about  a  quarter 
of  a  century,  attracting  around  him  a  large  num- 
ber of  the  more  intelligent  class  of  young  men 
in  the  metropolis.  An  address  delivered  at  tbe 
inauguration  of  the  new  chapel,  in  which  certain 
expressions  rather  derogatory  of  the  influence  of 
the  English  Church  were  used,  brought  B.  into 
notoriety  from  the  replies  it  called  forth  from 
many  of  the  English  clergy,  including  the  Bishop  of 
London.  Within  recent  "years,  he  took  the  more 
liberal  side  in  the  Jiivulet  controversy,  as  it  has  been 
called,  regarding  the  orthodoxy  of  certain  hymns  of 
a  high  order  of  poetic  merit,  written  by  the  Rev.  T. 
Lynch  of  London ;  and  the  malignant  attacks  to 
which  he  was  in  consequence  subjected,  are  generally 
understood  to  have  injured  his  health,  to  recruit 
which  he  went  to  Australia  in  1858.  He  has  since 
returned  to  this  country.  As  a  preacher,  B.  is 
remarkable  less  as  an  orator  than  for  breadth  of 
view,  originality  of  thought,  and  masculine  force 
of  expression.  He  is  the  author  of  several  religious 
works,  of  which  the  one  entitled  Note  to  Make  the 
Bctt  of  Both  World*  is  the  most  popular. 

BINO  MIAL,  in  Algebra,  is  a  quantity  consisting 
of  two  terms  or  parts — e.  g.,  a  -J-  h,  or  9  —  5;  a 
trinomial  consists  of  three  terms,  as  a  -f-  b  -f-  e,  or 
10  -{-6  —  8.  The  Binomial  Thcorjem  is  that 
remarkable  series  or  analytical  formula  by  which 
any  power  of  a  B.  can  be  expressed  and  developed. 
Thus,  the  8th  or  any  other  power  of  a  -f-  b  can  be 
at  once  written  down  without  going  through  the 
actual  multiplication  of  a-{-b  by  itself  for  the 
given  number  of  times.  The  older  mathematicians 
were  acquainted  with  this  theorem  in  the  case  of 
integral  exponents,  though  the  actual  discoverer  is 
unknown.  Newton  was  the  first  to  demonstrate  its 
truth  for  all  exponents— fractional  and  negative,  aa 
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wcllasintcgial.  It  is  one  of  the  finest  of  his  dis- 
coveries, and  is  engtaved  on  his  tomb.  Among  its 
many  applications,  tt  affords  the  means  of  finding 
any  root  of  any  number  much  more  conveniently 
than  by  the  usual  method  of  extraction. 

BINTA'NG,  an  Island  of  the  Dutch  East  Indies, 
about  40  miles  south-east  of  Singapore,  and  in  hit. 
1*5'  N.,  long.  104°  29'  K.  Area,  rtOO  square  miles. 
Pop.,  including  that  of  small  adjacent  isles,  18,000. 
It  is  calculated  that  not  1cm  than  4000  tons  of 
the  astringent  gam  called  gambir  are  obtained  here 
annuallv.  This,  along  with  rice  and  pepper,  forms 
it*  chief  export*. 

BI'XTURONG  (Jetiden),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds 
nearly  allied  to  Racoons  (q.  v.),  from  which  the  chief 
distinction  is  in  the  smaller  and  less  tuberculated 
back  molar  (grinder)  teeth.  Only  two  species  are 
known,,  natives  of  Malacca,  Java,  Sumatra,  Ac. 

Bl'ORI'O,  the  largest  river  of  Chili,  has  a  west-  ( 
north-west  course  from  the  Andes  to  Conception  on  I 
the  Pacific,  being  2  miles  wide  at  its  mouth,  and 
navigable  for  boats  from  the  sea  to  the  mountains. 
Its  lower  stream  separates  the  province  of  Conccp- 
cion  on  the  north  from  independent  Araucania  on 
the  south. 

BIOGRAPHY  (from  the  Gr.  bio*,  life,  and 
graphe,  writing) is  the  term  applied  to  that  depart- 
ment of  literature  which  treats  of  the  lives  of 
individuals.  The  mode  of  treatment,  especially  in 
modern  times,  is  far  from  uniform.  In  some  cases, 
B.  approaches  the  sphere  of  philosophy ;  in  others, 
that  of  history  ;  while  in  the  majority  it  assumes,  to 
a  large  extent,  the  character  of  analytic  or  descrip- 
tive criticism. — To  none  of  these  modes,  theoreti- 
cally considered,  can  there  be  any  valid  objection  ; 
everything  depends  on  the  judiciousness  of  the 
biographer.  The  great  points  which  he  must  keep 
perpetually  in  view  are  the  personality  and  charac- 
teristics of  his  subject.  If  these  are  buried  under  a 
load  of  digressive  dissertations,  his  book,  however 
valuable  or  interesting,  ceases  to  be  a  B.,  except  in 
tiuiiic.  Anciently,  B.  was  more  of  a  mere  curriculum 
vita  than  it  is  now ;  that  is  to  say,  the  leading 
incidents  of  a  man's  life  were  narrated  in  their  his- 
torical sequence,  without  any  elaborate  attempt  to 
analyse  the  character  from  which  they  emauated. 
Like  ancient  history,  it  was  possessed  of  a  simple 
greatness,  a  stately  dignity  of  narrative,  coloured 
here  and  there  but  sparingly  with  grave  eulogy  or 
censure.  Modern  B.,  on  the  other  hand,  like  modern 
history,  is  full  of  elucidations,  criticism,  and  dis- 
quisition ;  and  if  wanting  In  the  severe  grace  of  its 
classic  predecessor,  it  is  much  more  lively,  acute,  and 
expansive. 

Biographical  literature  appears  to  have  existed 
from  a  very  early  period.  The  oldest  historical 
books  of  the  Jews  abound  with  beautiful  examples 
of  it,  such  as  the  lives  of  the  patriarchs  and  the 
story  of  Ruth.  But  what,  indeed,  are  the  myth- 
ologies of  all  ancient  nations,  except  a  chaos  of 
heroic  or  divine  biographies,  written  not  on  walls  of 
stoue,  or  rolls  of  parchment,  or  leaves  of  papyrus, 
but  on  the  tablets  of  the  memory?  Of  purely 
biographical  works,  the  most  valuable  that  has 
come  down  to  us  from  the  Greeks  is  the  Parallel 
Live*  of  Plutarch,  a  composition  of  the  2d  c.  after 
Christ.  Roman  literature  also  possesses  an  admirable 
specimen  in  the  Life  of  Agrieola  by  his  son-in-law, 
Tacitus.  Besides  these  may  be  mentioned  the  Life 
of  Alexander  tht  Great  (in  Latin}  by  Curtins,  and 
of  Apolloniu*  of  Tgana  (in  Greek)  by  Philoetratus, 
Lii  tt  of  the  Soph'itU  (in  Greek)  hy  Philostratus, 
and  a  Life  of  Plato  (in  Greek)  by  Olympiodorus  of 
Alexandria. 

Coming  later  down,  wo  encounter  St.  Jerome's 
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Live*  of  the  Fathers;  while  biographies,  mors  or 
less  complete,  of  saints,  martyrs,  bishops,  &c,  are 
scattered  profusely  through  primitive  ecclesiastical 
literature.  The  monks  of  the  middle  ages  also 
worked  hard  at  the  manufacture  of  absurd  and 
superstitious  legendary  biographies,  in  whirh  the 
hunger  for  the  marvellous  characteristic  of  that 
credulous  time  was  nngely  gratified.  Modern  bio- 
graphical literature  may  be  said  to  date  from  the 
17th  c,  and  has  since  developed  itself  to  an 
unmanageable  extent.  Among  the  most  valuable 
works  belonging  to  this  class,  written  since  the 
Reformation,  may  be  mentioned  Vaaari's  Live*  of 
t he  Painter*  (Florence,  1850);  the  Acta  Sanctorum 
Cq.  v.) ;  Tillemont's  Mhnoire*  pour  eerrir  4  fH if  (aire 
Kcele*ia*tique  dee  tix  Premiere*  Sikelei  de  FEgfite 
in  16  voH  4(o  (Paris,  1  <>'.»*);  Thomas  Stanley's 
History  of  Philosophy,  routoinin/f  (he  Lire*,  Opinion*, 
Action*,  vml  J)i*ri>nr*r*  of  Philt>*tiphrrg  of  every 
Seet  (1065—  16o:i> ;  Bayle's  Dictionnaire  Htstoriqus 
ei  Critique  (Rotterdam,  1607);  Johnson's  Live*  of 
the  Poet*  (completed  in  1761);  the  Biopraphie  Uni- 
venelle  (1810—  1BJK);  lonvrr*>Uion*-Lcxieon  (loth 
edition,  188 1—1  Bo.'.);  Charles  Knight's  English 
Vt/clopadia,  Biographical  Section  ( lboti— 1857).  As 
for  individual  biographies  in  modem  times,  it  would 
be  endless  to  enumerate  them.  It  having  unhappily 
been  discovered  that  these  constitute  the  most 
attractive  form  of  literature,  the  world  is  annually 
inundated  with  an  intolerable  flood  of  lives  of 
nobodies.  At  present,  the  most  insignificant  literary, 
clerical,  or  philatithropical  personages  are  not  per- 
mitted to  pass  quietly  away.  Nevertheless,  amid 
the  desert  of  commonplace,  the  choicest  o«ses  may 
befouud;  works  so  rich  in  pleasant  or  profound 
thought,  so  copious  in  agreeable  gossip,  JO  valuable 
in  unexpected  glimpses  and  rcvelatious  of  character, 
so  abundant,  in  short,  in  everything  that  can 
stimulate,  elevate,  or  eulighten,'  that  it  is  not 
wonderful  they  should  be  read  and  re-read  with 
avidity.  Chief  among  such  in  our  own  country  is 
BoswcU's  Life  of  Johnson  (179ft).  During  the  last 
decade  also  appeared  the  Life  of  John  Sterling,  by 
Thomas  Carl  vie,  a  work  which  is  considered  a 
model  of  its  kind  ;  and  the  Life  of  Goethe  by  G.  H. 
Lewes,  which  has  been  universally  accepted,  both 
in  Germany  and  England,  as  an  adequate  B.  of 
the  illustrious  monarch  of  continental  literature. 
In  Prance,  where  B.,  at  least  in  the  shape  of 
4  Memoirs,'  has  attained  perfection,  we  may  specify 
among  others  the  JAfe  of  Descartes  br  RaiOet,  of 
CharTe*  XII.  by  Vohaire,  of  Voltaire  bf  Condorcet, 
of  FenMon  and  Bosfust  by  Cardinal  dc  Baosset, 
of  Jtofiere  and  Comeille  by  M.  Taschereaa, 
and  of  Monk  by  Gutzot.  In  Germany,  amour 
others,  we  have  the  Life  of  Heyne  by  Heeren,  of 
Reinhard  by  Poelltx,  and  of  Dorothea,  Duchess  of 
Courland,  by  Hedge ;  w  hile  America  has  contributed 
the  valuable  Life  of  Christopher  Columbus  by 
Washington  Irving. 

An  Autobinaraphy\B  the  life  of  a  person  written  by 
him  or  her  seff.  This  branch  of  Hterature,  also,  has 
become  superabundant  in  this  egotistic  and  self* 
conscious  age.  Unquestionably  the  highest  work  in 
this  department  of  literature  is  Goethe's  Diehtung 
und  Wahrheit,  a  kind  of  idealised  autobiography, 
in  which  the  outward  and  inward  truth,  the  fact 
and  poetry  of  the  author's  file,  are  strangely  but 
beautifully  interwoven. 

BIO'LOGT  (Gr.),  or  the  science  of  life,  embraces 
properly  all  knowledge  regarding  organised  beings 
as  distinguished  from  the  inorganic  world.  But  to 
a  narrower  sense  it  designates  much  the  same  as 
humau  physiology  (q.  v.  and  Lin). 

BIOT,  Jeaw  Baptists,  a  distinguished  French 
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physicist  and  astronomer,  was  born  at  Paris  21st 
April  1774.  He  at  first  entered  tbe  artillery,  but 
forsook  tbe  service  for  science  ;  and  in  1800  became 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  College  de  France. 
Be  was  made  a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1803 ; 
and  in  18  4,  it  was  solely  through  him  that  the 
Institute  voted  against  making  Napoleon  emperor. 
Along  with  Arago,  he  was  made  a  member  of  tbe 
Bureau  of  Longitude,  and  (1800)  sent  to  Spain  to 
carry  out  the  measuring  of  a  degree  of  the  meridian, 
preparatory  to  the  introduction  of  the  present  French 
system  of  weights  and  measures.  On  his  return,  he 
devoted  himself  to  physical  researches  and  to  lectur- 
ing. In  1815  the  Roval  Society  of  London  elected 
him  one  of  their  SO  foreign  members.  In  1817,  he 
visited  England,  and  went  as  far  north  as  tbe 
Shetland  Islands,  in  order  to  make  observations 
along  the  line  of  the  English  arc  of  meridian,  which 
bad  been  extended  by  Colonel  Mudge.  His  most 
valuable  contributions  to  science  are  on  the  polarisa- 
tion of  light ;  and  his  researches  connected  with 
ancient  astronomy  are  also  very  valuable.  Of  his 
numerous  writings  may  be  mentioned  Traiti  Eli- 
mentaire  (TA'tron-mie  I'/iyniyuf,  3  vols.  (Paris,  1806); 
3d  ed.,  considerably  Augmented  (1850),  6  vols.,  with 
vol  of  plates — translated  into  English.  TVaiti  de 
PAmque,  4  vols.  (1816);  Pr*ci*e  de  Pkytiqve,  an 
abridgment  of  the  former  in  2  vols.  (1817),  often 
republished;  Rtcveil  d'Obtervaiinnx  Oiodenque*,  Ac. 
(18:il).  B.  also  contributed  very  many  excellent 
biographies  of  scientific  men  to  the  Bingrapkie 
ITniverteite.  The  '  Memoires '  of  the  Institute,  and 
similar  publications,  contain  many  valuable  contri- 
butions from  Biot.  Of  the  more  recent  is  a  Mbnoirt 
tur  la  Constitution  de  r  Atmosphere  Terrettre  in  the 
ConnaUtanec  de*  Tempt  (1841).  In  1849,  B.  was 
made  a  commander  ot  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
was  also  a  member  of  most  of  tbe  learned  societies 
in  Euroi*.   He  died  February  3,  1862. 

BIOT,  EnciRD  Constant,  son  of  the  former,  a 
distinguished  Chinese  scholar,  was  born  at  Paris 
2d  July  1803.  He  was  one  of  the  first  to  promote 
the  introduction  of  railways  in  France :  but  Ids 
health  failing,  he  retired  from  the  public  service, 
and  devoted  his  leisure  to  the  study  of  Chinese, 
and  the  history  of  the  social  organisation  of  the 
Celestial  Empire.  He  died  March  1850.  He  wrote 
a  Didionnaire  dr$  Villet,  <£*<?.,  de  V Empire  Chinoi* 
(1842),  and  a  multitude  of  Alemoirt*  on  Chinese 
subjects  of  scientific  and  social  interest,  printed  In 
the  Journal  Aeiaiique,  &c  His  interesting  work, 
De  r Abolition  de  f Etclavage  Antienne  en  Occident 
(1840),  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Institute. 

BI'PED  (Lat.),  ttco-footed,  a  term  sometimes  ap- 
plied, as  descriptive,  to  man,  more  frequently  to  birds, 
and  which  scarcely  admits  of  application  to  any  other 
animal  except  a  very  few  species  of  reptiles,  some 
of  which  are  batrachian  (ace  Batraciiia  aiidSvRKH), 
and  some  saurian  (see  Sacbia).  The  two-footed 
saurian*  may  bo  regarded  as  forming  a  link  between 
that  order  and  serpents,  the  two-footed  batrachians 
a*  connecting  batrachians  with  fishes,  other  charac- 
ters of  resemblance  being  in  both  instances  associated 
with  this. 

BIPE'NMS,  a  double-headed  axe,  the  weapon 
which,  according  to  ancient  historians  and  artists, 
particularly  distinguished  those  fabulous  female 
warriors,  the  Amazons. 

BIQUADRATIC.    See  Equations, 

BIR  (ancient  Birth*,  Turkish  Bire*jik\  a  town 
of  from  1800  to  2000  bouses  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in 
the  pashalic  of  Diarbekir.  It  is  situated  on  tbe 
east  bank  of  the  Euphrates,  in  lat.  37*  8'  N.,  long. 
38*  E.,  on  a  steep  bill  above  the  river,  tbe  passage 
of  which  is  here  commanded  by  a  castle.   B.  is 


I  surrounded  by  a  strong  wall  flanked  with  towers,* 
I  its  streets  are  narrow,  but  clean ;  it  has  several 
mosques  with  tall  minarets,  a  caravansary,  a  bazaar, 
and  a  mined  citadel  and  castle.  Travellers  and 
caravans  from  Aleppo  to  Diarbekir,  Bagdad,  Persia, 
Ac,  cross  tbe  Euphrates  at  this  poit.t.  From  B. 
Colonel  Cbesney  proposed  to  navigate  the  Euphrates 
by  small  steamers  to  its  mouth  in  the  Persian 
Gulf,  a  distance  of  1143  miles.  B.y  which  signifies 
'well,'  is  also  the  prefix  of  several  other  small 
towns  in  Arabia. 

BIRCH  (Bitmla),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Amentacea  (q.  v.),  sub-order  Betulitur,  the 
natural  order  Betulaeea  of  some  botanists.  In  this 
order,  or  sub-order — which  contains  only  the  two 
genera,  Birch  and  Alder  (q.  v.) — the  flowers  have 
merely  small  scales  for  their  perianth ;  the  ovary  is 
two-celled,  but  the  fruit— a  small  acbenium  (q.  v.)— 
is  by  abortion  one-celled ;  the  fruits  and  scales  united 
form  a  sort  of  cone ;  snd  the  leaves  have  stipules 


Common  Birch  (A/a/a  alba). 

which  soon  fall  off.  They  are  all  trees  or  shrubs, 
natives  of  temperate  and 'cold  regions. — The  genus 
Betulo  is  distinguished  by  10 — 12  stamens,  and 
winged  achenia. — The  Common  B.  (Betula  alba)  has 
small  ovato-triiingular  doubly  serrated  leaves.  It  is 
a  very  beautiful  forest-tree,  abounding  in  the  North 
of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  often  forming  Urge  groves  by 
itself.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  found  only  upon 
mountains  of  considerable  elevation.  It  is  a  tree  of 
rapid  growth.  In  favourable  situations,  it  attains 
the  height  of  00  or  even  70  feet,  with  a  diameter 
of  lt  or  2  feet ;  whilst  on  the  northern,  or  utmost 
alpine  limits  of  vegetation,  it  only  appears  as  a 
stunted  bush.  The  bark  is  smooth  and  silvery 
white,  and  its  outermost  layers  are  thrown  off  as 
the  tree  advances  in  sge.  The  smaller  branches 
are  very  slender  and  flexible,  and  in  a  particularly 
graceful  variety  called  tbe  Wkkpino  B.  (B.  pendula 
of  some  botanists),  they  are  still  more  slender,  elon- 
gated, and  pendulous.  Some  of  the  finest  Weeping 
Birches  in  Britain  stand  on  the  banks  of  the  river 
Kind  horn,  near  Forres,  in  Moravshire ;  they  are  00 
feet  high,  and  exhibit  pendent  masses  of  spray  1 0  feet 
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in  length.  The  bark  mid  lews  of  the  B.  are,  in  some 
northern  countries,  used  medicinally  in  cases  of  fever 
and  eruptions.  They  are  also  used  for  dyeing  yellow. 
The  bark  is  sometimes  used  for  tanning,  and  is  pre- 
ferred to  every  other  kind  of  bark  for  steeping  nets, 
mils,  and  cordage.  See  Bark  for  Tarkinq.  It  is  in 
some  countries  made  into  shoes,  hats,  drinking-cups, 
Ac,  and  it  is  even  twisted  into  a  coarse  kind  of 
ropes.  Portable  boats  made  of  it  are  used  on  the 
Volga.  It  is  remarkable  for  durability.  In  many 
parts  of  the  north  of  Europe,  it  is  used  instead  of 
slates  or  shingles  by  the  peasantry ;  and  in  Russia — 
the  outer  or  white  layers  being  subjected  to  distilla- 
tion—there is  obtained  a  reddish  empyreumatic  oil 
called  B.  Oil  ;  it  yields  also  the  B.  Tar,  or  Dtgutt, 
which  is  employed  in  the  preparation  of  Russia 
leather.  Dried,  ground,  and  mixed  with  meal,  B. 
bark  is  used  in  Norway  /or  feeding  swine;  and,  in 
times  of  scarcity,  has  even  served  for  human  food. 
The  wood  is  in  universal  use  in  northern  countries 
for  the  most  various  purposes.  It  is  white,  firm,  and 
tough,  and  is  employed  by  whecl-wrights,  coopers, 
turners,  4c  It  is  very  much  employed  in  the  manu- 
facture of  barrels  for  fish.  It  is  much  employed 
for  smoking  hams,  herrings,  Ac,  because  of  the 
flavour  which  it  imparts.  Much  of  it  is  made 
into  charcoal  for  forges.  The  twigs  are  in  general 
use  for  besoms.  In  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
and  in  many  other  countries,  the  sap  is  not  only 
used  as  a  beverage  in  a  fresh  state,  but  is  con- 
verted by  fermentation  into  a  kind  of  wine.  To 
obtain  it,  a  bole  is  bored  in  the  stem,  in  spring,  in 
an  oblique  direction,  one  or  two  inches  deep,  and  a 
small  tube  is  introduced  to  carry  the  sap  into  a  vessel. 
From  a  strong  stem,  there  often  flows  as  much  as 
from  four  to  six  quarts  in  a  day.   If  the  hole  is  again 


Common  Birch  : 


elooed  up  each  time  with  a  wooden  plug,  covered 
over  with  clay  or  rosin,  and  the  tapping  is  an  Dually 
renewed  in  the  same  place,  the  tree  sustains  very 
little  injury.  B.  sap  is  very  beneficial  in  diseases 
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of  the  kidneys  and  in  eases  of  urinary  calculus* 
It  contains  more  than  8  per  cent,  of  sugar.— The 
Writs  B.  of  North  America  (B.  populifolia)  very 
nearly  resembles  the  common  B.,  but  n  of  much  less 
value.  It  is  found  as  far  south  as  Pennsylvania. 
The  wood  is  scarcely  used.— The  Black  B.  of  the 
same  country  (B.  nigra),  also  sometimes  called  Ren 
B.,  and  very  similar  to  the  common  B.,  produces 
very  hard  and  valuable  timber.  It  attains  the 
height  of  70  feet.  It  is  not  found  further  north 
than  New  Jersey.  The  bark  is  of  a  dark  colour,  the 
epidermis  in  the  younger  trees  reddish. — But  the 
name  Black  B.  is  also  given  to  another  species 
found  in  the  more  northern  parts  of  North  America, 
and  sometimes  called  the  Sweet  B.  or  Cbkrky  B. 
(B.  Unto),  also  a  tree  of  70  feet  or  upwards  in  height, 
and  of  which  the  timber  is  fine-graiued,  and  valuable 
for  making  furniture,  and  for  other  purposes.  Its 
leaves,  when  bruised,  diffuse  a  sweet  odour,  and 
when  carefully  dried,  make  an  agreeable  tea.  It  is 
remarkable  that  this  tree  has  been  little  planted  in 
Britain.— The  Yellow  B.  of  North  America  (B. 
exctlna)  is  a  tree  of  70 — 60  feet  high,  destitute  of 
branches  for  30—40  feet,  remarkable  for  its  large 
leaves,  which  are  SA  inches  long,  and  for  the  brilliant 
golden  yellow  colour  of  the  epidermis.  It  is  found 
in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick,  Maine,  Ac.  Its 
timber  is  used  in  ship-building.  The  young  saplings 
of  all  these  American  species  are  much  employed  for 
making  hoops  for  casks. — The  Paper  B.  (B.  vapy- 
racta)  is  found  in  the  northern  parts  of  North 
America.  It  attains  the  height  of  70  feet.  The 
bark  of  the  young  trees  is  of  a  brilliant  whiteness. 
The  bark  is  capable  of  division  into  very  thin  sheets, 
which  have  been  used  as  a  substitute  for  paper.  It 
is  used  by  the  Indians  for  canoes,  boxes,  buckets, 
baskets,  Ac.  Large  plates  of  it  are  curiously 
stitched  together  with  the  fibrous  roots  of  the  White 
Spruce,  and  coated  with  the  resin  of  the  Balm  of 
Gilead  Fir.  The  wood  is  used  for  the  ssme  purposes 
with  that  of  the  common  B.— The  mountain oug  dis- 
tricts of  India  produce  several  species  of  this  genus. 
Thin,  delicate  plates  of  the  bark  of  B.  Bhcjputtra,  a 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Kumaon,  are  used  for 
lining  the  tubes  of  hookahs,  and  are  carried  in  great 
quantities  to  the  plains  of  India  for  this  purpose. 
They  were  formerly  used  iustead  of  paper  for  writ- 
ing. B.  acuminata,  a  nstive  of  the  mountains  of 
Ncpaul,  is  a  tree  of  SO— 60  feet  high,  covered  with 
branches  from  the  base,  and  of  an  oval  form.  Its 
wood  is  strong  and  durable— The  Dwarf  B.  (B. 
mana)  is  a  mere  bushy  shrub,  seldom  more  than  two 
or  three  feet  high,  and  generally  much  less.  It  has 
orbicular  crenate  leaves.  It  is  a  native  of  the  whole 
of  the  most  northern  regions  of  the  globe,  and  is 
found  in  some  parts  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotland. 
It  is  interesting  because  of  its  uses  to  the  Laplanders 
and  other  inhabitants  of  very  northern  regions,  to 
whom  it  supplies  their  chief  fuel,  and  the  material 
with  which  they  stuff  their  beds.  Its  seeds  sre  the 
food  of  the  ptarmigan,  on  which  the  Laplanders  in 
a  considerable  degree  depend.  A  similar  shrubby 
species  (B.  antarctic*)  occurs  in  Tierra  del  Fuego. 

BIRCH,  Thomas,  D.D.,  an  industrious  historical 
writer,  son  of  a  coffee-mill  maker,  a  Quaker,  born  at 
Clerkenwell,  November  S3,  1708,  was  at  first  an 
usher  in  different  schools.  Having  taken  priests' 
orders  in  1731,  he  was  presented  in  1732  to  a 
living  in  Essex,  and  in  17/34  became  chaplain  to  the 
Ear  of  Kilmarnock,  who  was  beheaded  in  1746. 
Appointed  in  toe  latter  year  Rector  of  St.  Margaret 
Pattens  with  St.  Gabriel,  Frenchurch  Street,  London, 
B.  was  elected  in  1768  one  of  the  secretaries  of  the 
Royal  Society,  a  history  of  which  he  published  in 
*  vols.,  4to.  in  1756 — 1767.  In  1761.  he  wesprefened 
to  the  Rectory  of  Dcepdene,  Surrey.     Ilia  first 
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literary  undertaking,  in  which  h«  wu  assisted  by 
others,  was  The  General  Hictiunary,  Hiitorical  and 
Critical,  10  vols.,  1784 — 1741,  founded  on  Bayle's 
celebrated  work.  He  next  edited  the  collection  of 
state-papers  of  Thurloe,  secretary  to  Oliver  Cromwell, 
7  vols.,  folio,  1742.  Hit  other  worlu  are  Life  of 
the  Hon,  Robert  Boyle,  1744 ;  Livee  and  Character »  of 
the  Jlluetriout  Hereon*  of  Great  Britain,  the  engrav- 
ings bv  llotibraken,  G  rare  lot,  and  Vertue  (London, 
1743 — 1762);  Jnauiry  into  the  Share  uhieh  King 
Ckarlee  I.  Mad  in  the  Tran  taction*  of  the  Earl  of 
Glamorgan,  1747  ;  Historical  View  of  the  Negotia- 
tion* between  the  Court*  of  England,  trance,  and 
Bruetelt,  1592  to  1617,  1749 ;  Life  of  Tillotton, 
1752  ;  Mtmoiri  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth, 
2  Tola.,  1754  ;  Lift  of  Henry  Prince  of  Walt*,  1760; 
Ac.  He  likewise  edited  the  works  of  Sir  Walter 
Ruleigh,  Bacon's  work*,  and  various  other*.  He 
was  killed  by  a  fall  from  his  bono  in  the 
Hampstead  Road,  9th  January  1766.  He  left 
an  extensive  118.  collection,  with  his  library,  to 
the  British  Museum,  of  which  he  was  a  trustee. 
From  these  MS*?,  were  compiled  77>e  Courtt  and 
Timet  of  Jamet  /.,  and  Chariot  /.,  4  vols.  8vo.  (Lon- 
dou,  1848). 

BIRCH  PFEIFFER,  Cba*lottk,  a  German 
actress  and  writer  of  plays,  was  born  at  Stuttgart 
in  the  year  1800.  Her  passion  for  the  stage  dis- 
played itself  so  strongly,  that  after  encountering 
much  opposition  on  the  part  of  her  parents,  she 
made  her  debut  at  Munich  at  the  age  of  thirteen, 
and  afterwards  played  with  great  success  at  Berlin, 
Vienna,  and  Hamburg.  In  1826,  she  married  Dr. 
Christian  Birch  of  Copenhagen,  and  afterwards 
performed  at  Petersburg,  Peslh,  Amsterdam,  and 
other  places.  In  1837,  she  undertook  the  direction 
of  the  theatre  at  Zurich.  At  a  later  period,  she 
acquired  even  greater  renown  as  a  writer  for  the 
stage  than  as  an  actress.  Her  principal  theatrical 
pieces  are  Pftfferroeel ;  Hinko;  Hie  Gunttlinge, 
perhaps  her  best  piece  ;  Her  Glbekner  von  Notre 
Dame;  kc.  In  1848,  Madame  B.  resigned  the 
direction  of  the  Zurich  theatre,  and  after  visiting 
professionally  most  of  the  cities  In  Germany,  made 
in  engagement  with  the  theatre-royal  at  Berlin. 
•Since  that  time,  her  works  have  displayed  marked 
progress.  The  chief  productions  of  what  may  be 
termed  her  later  manner  are  Hie  Marquiee  von 
Villttle  (1845),  Horfund  Stadt  (1848),  Eine  Familie 
(1849).  Anna  von  Cttrtich  (1850),  Ein  Billet  (1851). 
in  1847,  Madame  B.  commenced  to  publish  a  com- 
plete edition  of  ber  dramatic  works,  which  are  about 
70  in  number.  She  died  September  27,  1868. 

BIRD,  Edwabo,  an  English  'genre'  painter  of 
considerable  celebrity,  was  born  at  Wolverhampton 
in  1772.  He  having  early  displayed  a  strong  inclina- 
tion for  drawing,  his  father  thought  be  was  con- 
sulting his  son's  taste  wben  he  apprenticed  him  to 
a  Birmingham  tea-board  manufacturer,  his  duty 
there  being  to  paint  flowers,  shepherds,  kc.,  on  the 
boards.  On  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
B.  established  himself  as  a  drawing-master  in 
Bristol;  and  two  of  bis  pictures,  the  'Choristers 
Rehearsing,'  and  "The  Will,'  having  be.-a  bought 
by  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  afterwards  William  IV., 
and  the  Marquis  of  Hastings,  his  reputation  was 
secure.  He  was  elected  a  Royal  Academician, 
and  soon  obtained  some  good  commissions.  The 
*  Field  of  Chevy  Chase  the  Day  after  the  Battle ' 
U  generally  considered  his  master-piece.  His '  Death 
of  Eli '  obtained  the  British  Institution  prise  of  800 
guineas.  In  1818,  B.  was  appointed  painter  to  the 
Princess  Charlotte.  He  now  became  ambitious  to 
excel  in  Scripture  subjects,  and  painted  several, 
none  of  which,  however,  added  to  his  fame.  His 


last  picture,  the  'Embarkation  of  Louis  XVIII. 
for  France,'  which  was  never  finished,  was  the  least 
satisfactory  of  all  his  works.  He  died  in  1819.  H!s 
most  popular  works  are— 'The  Blacksmith's  Shop,' 
4  The  Country  Auction,'  '  The  Village  Politicians,' 
'  The  Young  Recruit,'  kc. 

BIRD-BOLT.  Stevens,  in  his  note  on  Much 
Ado  about  Nothing,  says  the  B.  is  'a  short,  thick 
arrow,  without  point,  spreading  at  the  extremity  so 
much  as  to  leave  a  broad  Bat  surface,  about  the 
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breadth  of  a  shilling.  Such  are  to  this  day  in  use  to 
kill  rooks  with,  and  are  shot  from  a  cross-bow.'  The 
annexed  illustration  is  copied  from  Donee's  JUuttrar 
(ion*  of  Shaktpeare. 

BIRD-CATCHING  SPIDER,  a  name  originally 
given  to  a  large  spider,  Mygale  avkularia,  a  native  ol 
Cayenne  and  Surinam  ;  but  which  is  now  more 
extensively  applied,  being  equally  appropriate  to  a 
number  of  large  species  of  Mygale  (q.  v.)  and  Epeira 
(q.  v.),  perhaps  also  of  other  geuera.  It  has,  indeed, 
been  denied  by  some  observers  that  the  name  is 
truly  appropriate,  but  the  positive  evidence  is  too 
strong  to  be  easily  set  aside  by  evidence  merely 
negative.  The  Mygale  avicvlaria  is  nearly  two 
inches  long,  very  hairy,  and  almost  entirely  black  ; 
its  feet,  when  stretched  out,  occupy  a  surface  of 
nearly  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  hooks  of  its  man- 
dibles are  strong,  conical,  and  very  black.  This 
great  spider  forms  a  tube-shaped  cell,  widening 


towards  the  mouth,  of  a  fine  white  semi-transparent 
tissue,  like  muslin,  in  clefts  of  trees  or  hollows 
among  rocks  and  stones.  From  this  it  issues  only  at 
night,  to  prey  upon  insects,  and,  it  is  said,  upon 
humming-birds.  It  does  not  construct  a  net  for  the 
capture  of  its  prey,  but  takes  it  by  hunting,  as  do 
other  large  species  of  Mygale,  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America,  toe  East  Indies,  and  Africa.  It 
a  probably  a  species  of  this  genus  that  Dampier 
mentions  as  found  in  Campeachy,  the  fangs  of  which, 
'  black  as  jet,  smooth  as  glass',  and,  at  their  small 
end  as  sharp  as  a  thorn,'  are  said  by  him  to  be  worn 
by  some  persona  in  their  tobacco-pouches,  to  pick 
their  pipes  with  ;  and  to  be  by  others  used  as  tooth- 
picks, in  the  belief  of  their  having  power  to  expel 
the  toothache.  The  bite  of  the  large  species  of  this 
genus  is  said  to  be  dangerous. 
It  appears  that  spiders  of  the  genus  Epeira  feed 
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BIRD-CHERRY — DIRD  OK  PARADISE. 


upon  small  birds  caught  in  their  webs,  which  have 
even  been  described  as  in  some  cases  Urge  enough 
to  AnvU  the  flight  or  a  bird  the  size  of  a  tbruah,  and 
to  impede  the  traveller  iu  tropical  forests. 

BIRD-CHERRY  (Padu*),  a  subdivision  of  the 
genus  Veratus  (see  Cherry),  itself  very  generally 
regarded  rs  a  sub-genus  of  J'rtmut  (see  Plum).  The 
Bird-cherries  are  distinguished  by  racemes  of  small 
flowers  and  deciduous  leaves. — The  Common  B. 
(Prunus  or  Vetatus  Padus),  called  in  Scotland 
Jiagbrrry,  is  a  tall  shrub  or  small  tree,  sometimes 
reaching  the  height  of  40  feet,  growing  wild  in 
moist  woods  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe 
and  the  north  of  Asia.  Its  younger  branches  are 
of  a  very  dark  or  reddish-brown  colour.  The 
drupes  are  small,  of  a  sweetish  subacid  taste, 
combined  with  a  degree  of  what  many  regard  as 
nauseous  bitterness ;  but  to  some  palates  they  are 
not  disagreeable.  A  well-flavoured  spirituous  liquor 
is  prepared  from  them  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Iti 
Siberia,  the  juice  expressed  from  the  ripe  fruit  is 
drunk  either  alone  or  mixed  with  milk,  and  the 
remaining  mass  is  kneaded  into  cakes,  and  u*cd 
as  food. — Very  nearly  allied  to  this  species  is 
the  Viroixian  B.  (P.  or  C.  Virginiana),  a  tree 
of  80—100  feet  in  height,  found  from  Tennessee  to 
Upper  Canada,  and  now  frequent  in  Britain  as  an 
ornamental  tree,  although  never  attaining  the  size 
which  it  does  in  the  United  States.  The  wood  is 
compact,  line-grained,  takes  a  fine  polish,  and  is  much 
used  in  America  by  cabinet-makers.  The  bark  is 
used  in  the  United  States  as  a  febrifnge.  The  fruit 
is  not  agreeable ;  but  a  cordial  is  made  from  it  by 
infusion  in  spirits  with  sugar,  and,  when  dried  and 
brained,  it  forms  an  esteemed  addition  to  pemmiean 
(q.  v.). 

BIRD  ISLAND,  the  north-west  island  of  the 
Sandwich  Archipelago,  in  lat.  22°  20'  N.,  and  long. 
16D*  \V.  It  is,  as  iu  name  implies,  a  mere  haunt 
of  sea-fowl — the  links  of  the  chain  increasing  pretty 
regularly  in  size  and  elevation  from  B.  1.  on  the 
north-west  to  Hawaii  on  the  south-east. 

BIRDMME  is  a  viscid  and  adhesive  substance, 
which  is  placed  on  twigs  of  trees  or  wire-netting 
for  the  purpose  of  catching  the  birds  which  may 
alight  thereon.  A  common  practice  is  to  place  a 
decoy  or  tame  bird  in  a  cage  near  where  the  B.  is 
spread ;  the  wild  birds,  attracted  to  the  S|>ot  by  the 
song  of  the  tame  bird,  get  entangled  with  the  bird- 
lime. The  substance  Is  generally  prepared  from  the 
middle  bark  of  the  holly,  mislctoe,  or  distaff-thistle, 
by  chopping  up  the  bark,  treating  it  with  water, 
boiling  for  several  hours,  then  Straining ;  and  lastly, 
CODcentradBg  the  liquid  by  evaporation,  when  the 
B.  assumes  a  gelatinous  consistence  resembling  that 
of  moist  putty.  It  mainly  consists  of  a  substance 
named  by  the  chemist  vi*ein.  A  second  mode  of 
preparing  B.,  is  to  employ  ordinary  wheat-Sour; 
place  it  in  a  piece  of  cotton  cloth;  tie  up  the 
ends,  so  as  to  form  a  bag ;  immerse  the  whole  in  a 
basin  of  water,  or  allow  a  stream  of  water  to  flow 
upon  it ;  and  repeatedly  squeeze  the  bag  and  its 
contents.  The  result  is,  that  the  starch  of  the 
wheat-flour  is  pressed  out  of  the  cloth  hag,  and  an 
adhesive  substance  named  gluten  is  left  on  the  cloth. 
This  sabstance  resembles  that  prepared  by  the 
previous  process  in  its  properties;  but  the  former 
mode  of  preparing  B.  ia  a  much  obeaper  plan,  and 
is  that  generally  followed. 

BIRD  OF  PA'RADISE,  the  common  name  of 
a  family  of  birds,  Paradtieida  of  ornithologists, 
found  chiefly  in  New  Guinea  and  neighbouring 
islands,  and  remarkable  for  splendour  of  plumage. 
In  all  other  respects,  however,  they  are  very  closely 
aJlitid  to  the  crow-family,  Corrida  (q.  v.),  to  which 
1(M 


i  they  exhibit  a  great  similarity,  not  only  in  the  char- 
acters of  the  bill,  feet,  Ac,  and  in  general  form,  but 
also  in  their  habits,  and  even  in  their  voice.  They 
have  been  the  subject  of  many  fables.  The  state  In 
which  their  skins  are  usuolly  exported  from  their 
native  islands,  gave  rise  to  the  notion  that  they  were 
destitute  of  feet;  and  free  scope  being  allowed  to 
fancy,  it  became  the  prevalent  belief  that  they  spent 
their  whole  lives  floating  in  the  air,  except  when 
perhaps  they  suspended  themselves  for  a  little 
by  their  long  tail-filaments  from  the  uppermost 
branches  of  trees.  As  for  their  food,  it  was  supposi  d 
to  be  either  mere  dew  and  vapours,  or  nectar 
obtained  from  the  flowers  of  trees,  climbers,  and 
plants  growing  on  the  branches  of  trees,  in  the 
high  regions  of  bright  sunshine  above  the  shade  of 
the  tropical  forests.  Antony  Pigafetta,  indeed,  who 
accompanied  Magellan  in  his  voyage  round  the 
world,  described  them  as  having  legs,  and  stated 
that  these  were  cut  off  as  useless  in  the  preparation 
of  the  skins;  but  bis  statement  was  not  credited, 
and  Aldrovandus  went  the  length  of  accusing  him 
of  an  audacious  falsehood.  It  would  seem  that  the 
fables  concerning  the  Birds  of  P.  are  in  part  to  be 
ascribed  to  the  desire  of  the  inhabitants  of  those 
islands  in  which  they  arc  found  to  increase  the 
value  of  their  skins  as  an  article  of  merchandise; 
and  a  sort  of  sacred  character  being  attached  to 
them,  they  were  employed  not  merely  for  ornament, 
but  as  a  charm  to  secure  the  life  of  the  wearer 
against  the  dangers  of  battle.  The  people  of  Ternate 
call  them  ManucoDncata,  or  Birds  of  God;  which 
name  Buffon  modified  into  Manueode.  In  different 
languages  thev  are  known  by  names  signifying  Birds 
of  the  Air,  Birds  of  the  Sun,  Ac. 

The  males  alone  are  birds  of  splendid  plumage, 
that  of  the  females  possessing  neither  brilliancy  of 
colours  nor  remarkable  development.  The  plurnagc 
of  the  males  is  not  only  characterised  by  great 
brightness  of  tints,  but  by  a  glossy  velvety  appear- 
ance, a  metallic  lustre,  aud  a  singularly  beautiful 
play  of  colours.  Tufts  of  feathers  generally  grow 
from  the  shoulders,  and  these,  in  some  of  the  kinds, 
are  prolonged  so  as  to  cover  the  wings;  in  the 
species  sometimes  called  the  Common  B.  of  P.,  and 
sometimes  the  Great  Emerald  B.  of  P.  iParaduc* 


Bird  of  Paradise  {Ihmditta  apodal— mule. 


apoda),  the  prolongation  of  these  shoulder  tufts  is 
so  great,  that  they  extend  far  beyond  the  body,  and 
even  far  beyond  the  tail.  They  constitute  the  most 
magnificent  part  of  the  well-known  B.  of  P.  plumes. 
They  are  exquisitely  light  and  delicate.     It  has 
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been  supposed  that  they  may  b«  of  use  to  the 
creature  in  enabling  it,  with  lees  exertion  of  wing,  to 
float  in  tbe  air,  but  tbia  notiou  ia  perhaps  sufficiently 
confuted  by  the  total  absence  of  tbem  in  tbe  female. 
— Li  otber  species,  there  are  elougated  leathers  on 
tbe  back  of  the  neck,  which  the  bird  can  erect,  and 
even  in  some  measure  throw  forward  at  pleasure ; 
and  these,  lit  the  genua  Jjojthort  net,  assume  a  form 
resembling  that  of  a  pair  of  outspread  wings,  aud 
rise  far  above  the  head.  The  tail  ia,  in  general,  not 
unlike  that  of  a  crow  in  it*  shape ;  but  in  many 
apecies  there  arise,  from  tbe  rump,  at  the  side*  of 
the  tail,  two  very  long  feathers,  or  rather  filament*, 
covered  with  a  sort  of  velvety  down:  of  these,  the 
Common  D.  of  P.  afford*  an  example.  In  the  King 
B.  of  P.  (Vincinnuru*  rep-Ms),  these  long  tail-fila- 
nienis  terminate  in  a  sort  of  disk,  as  the  tail-feather* 
of  the  peacock  do. 

birds  of  P.  are,  in  general,  more  or  less  precari- 
ous. They  sometimes  pass  in  fiock*  from  one  island 
to  another,  according  to  tbe  cbange  of  seasons, 
from  the.  dry  10  the  wet  monsoon.  Owing  to 
their  plumage,  they  fly  more  easily  against  than 
with  tlie  wind,  aud  by  high  winds  they  are  some- 
times  thrown  to  tbe  ground.  They  are  lively  aud 
active,  mid  in  confinement  pert  and  bold.  Tliey 
bestow  great  care  upon  their  plumage,  and  sit 
always  on  the  perches  of  tbe  cage,  so  that  no 
part  of  it  may  reach  the  floor,  or  get  in  the 
least  degree  soiled.  It  has  seldom  been  found 
possible  to  bring  them  alive  to  Europe,  and  they 
seem  very  iucspuble  of  enduring  any  other  than  a 
tropical  climate.  In  confinement,  they  are  easily 
fed  on  rice,  insects,  4e.  In  a  wild  state,  their  food 
consista  in  great  part  of  tbe  fruit  of  the  teak- 
tree,  and  of  different  species  of  lig,  and  also  of 
tbe  large  butterflies  which  abound  in  their  native 
islands. 

The  Papuan*  kill  Bird*  of  P.  by  shooting  them 
with  arrows,  and  employ  various  other  means  of 
taking   them  for  the  sake  of  their  skins.  The 
skins  are  dried  in  smoke,  and  fumigated  with  sul- 
phur, to  preserve  them  from  insects ;  and  in  this 
way  the  briffiancy  of  the  colour  is  impaired,  so 
that  the  most  gorgeous  plumes  which  'are  ever 
seen  in  Europe  are  inferior,  in  this  respeet,  to  those 
of  the  living  bird.    The  skin,  to  which  great  part 
of  the  iieoh  is  allowed  to  remain  attached,  is  always 
much  contracted  by  this  drying  process,  and  a  very 
erroneous  notion  is  therefore  often  formed  of  the  I 
size  of  the  bird.    The  common  b.  of  P.  is  as  large  ! 
as  a  jay.    It  is  of  a  cinnamon  colour,  life  upper  J>art  j 
of  the  head  and  neek  yellow,  the  front  and  throat 1 
cm  cm  I'l  green,   the   shoulder-tufts    yellow.  The 
whole  length  to  the  extremity  of  these  is  not  less  ■ 
than  two  feet.    Another  nearly  allied  species  (Para- 
ditn  rmhro)  ha*  these  long  feathers  of  a  brilliant  J 
eunniue  colour. 

BIltDE,  William,  a  distinguished  ecclesiastical 
composer,  was  born  about   the   year  IA41),  and  ' 
educated  at   Edward  VI. 'a  Chapel.     In  1303,  he  ! 
was  appointed  organist  in  Lincoln  Cathedral,  and 
twelve  years  afterwards  organist  to  Queen  Elizabeth.  \ 
lie  published   numerous  compositions  exhibiting: 
great  musical  learning,  aud  contributed  mauy  pieces 
to  Queen  Elizabeth's  Virginal  Look ;  but  his  fame 
resU  ou  the  canon,  Non  Xobi*  Douiine,  which,  nrnid 
all  changes  in  musical  taste,  baa  retained  its  popu-  \ 
larity,  and  still  continue*  to  challeugo  admiration,  j 
B.  died  in  UViZ. 

BIRDS  (An*),  the  sectond  class  of  Yertebrated 
(q.  v.)  Animals,  and  the  first  of  oviparous  vertebrated 
animals,  including  all  the  oviparous  animals  which 
have  warm  blood.  B.  exhibit  great  similarity  In 
ir  ffeoeral  stracteVe.  and  are  sharolr  distinguished  | 


all  other  classes  of  animals.  To  this  class 
belong  all  animals,  except  bats  (q.  v.)  aione,  which 
have  an  internal  skeleton,  and  are  capable  of  trne 
flight.  Tbe  anterior  extremities  of  B.  serve  tbem 
oiily  as  wings  or  organs  of  flight,  and  never  iu  any 
degree  as  arms  or  legs;  those  few  birds  in  which 
the  wings  are  too  small  to  raise  the  body  In  the  air, 
generally  employ  them  to  aid  their  swift  running 
upon  land,  as  the  ostrich,  or  for  swimming  under 
water,  as  the  great  auk  and  the  penguins.  The 
body  is  covered  with  feathers  (q.  v.),  and  this  is 
oue  of  the  characters  in  which  all  birds  agree,  and 
by  which  they  are  distinguished  from  ail  other 
animals.  The  "general  form  is  adapted  to  motion 
through  the  air,  and  the  trunk  is  compact,  and 
somewhat  boat-shajied,  The  vertebral  column  pos- 
sesses little  flexibility  ;  indeed,  the  vertebra?  of  the 
back  generally  become  ankyloaed  or  firmly  united 
together  by  cementing  bone,  tbe  solidity  which  is 
thus  acquired  being  of  evident  use  for  the  support  of 
the  ribs,  and  these  also  are  proportionately  stronger 
than  is  usual  in  quadrupeds ;  each  of  tbem  is  pro- 
vided in  the  middle  with  a  flattened  bony  process, 
directed  obliquely  backwards  to  the  next  rib,  so 
that  they  support  one  another,  whilst  instead  of 
being  united  to  the  sternum,  or  breast-bone,  by 
cartilages,  as  in  quadrupeds,  they  are  continued  to  it 
in  the  form  of  bone ;  all  these  things  combining  to 
give  strength  to  that  part  of  the  body  in  which  it 
U  particularly  needed,  both  in  order  to  the  powerful 
action  of  tbo  winga,  and  the  perfect  freedom  of 
respiration  during  flight.  Iu  those  birds,  however, 
which  do  not  fly,  tbe  vertebra}  of  the  back  retain 
some  power  of  motion.  The  hinder  part  of  the 
vortcbral  column  exhibits  a  solidity  even  greater 
than  the  anterior  part  of  it,  the  lumbar  vertebra 
(q.  v.)  being  consolidated  into  one  piece  with  tho 
pelvis  (q.  v.),  which  furnishes  attachment  to  strong 
muscles  for  tbe  support  of  tbe  truuk  upon  the  legs, 
and  for  the  motion  of  these  organs.  The  vertebral 
column,  however,  terminates  iu  a  number  of  small 
movable  (coccygeal)  vertebra:,  the  flexibility  of  ibis 
part  being  necessary  to  the  motion  of  the  tail,  which 
is  itself  supported  by  a  short  and  generally  much 
elevated  bone,  regarded  as  consisting  of  atikylosed 
vertebra),  called  the  rump-bone,  or,  from  its  peculiar 
form,  the  ploughshare-bone. 

In  contract  to  the  general  stiffness  of  the  Tcrtc- 
bral  column  in  the  trunk,  it  is  remarkable  for  great 
flexibility  in  the  neck,  enabling  a  bird  to  make  ready 
use  of  its  bill,  or  to  bring  its  head  into  such  posi- 
tions as  suit  the  adjustment  of  the  centre  of  gravity 
in  flying,  standing,  ke. 

The  number  of  vertebra  in  tho  neck  vnrics  from 
ten  to  twenty-three,  the  smallest  number  being 
greater  than  is  found  in  any  quadruped.  The  head, 
also,  is  so  articulated  to  tbe  neck,  by  a  single  condyle^ 
or  pivot,  that  X  bird  can  turn  it*  head  round  in  a 
manner  impossible,  to  the  mammalia.  The  skull 
itself  is  formed  of  boues  corresponding  with  those  of 
man  and  quadrupeds ;  but  they  can  only  be  distin- 
guished when  the  bird  is  very  young,  soon  becoming 
consolidated  together.  The  jaws  are  much  elon- 
gated, so  as  to  form  tlie  bill,  tbe  organ  chiefly 
employed  in  seizing  food,  as  well  as  for  fighting, 
nest-buirdiug.  dressing  or  preeniug  tbe  feathers,  and 
instead  of  a  hand  for  every  purpose  which  bird-life 
requires.  Tim  upper  inaudible  of  the  bill  is  SO  con- 
nected, however,  with  the  bone  of  the  skull,  by 
elastic  plates,  that  it  possesses  some  power  of  motion, 
and  any  shock  wbjf b,  it  may  receive  is  much  deadeued 
before  reaching  tbe  skull.  The  bill  affords  many  of 
the  most  important  distinctive  characters  of  B., 
differing  very  much  according  to  the  mode  of  life  of 
different  orders  and  tribe*.    See  UlLL. 


are  sharply  disfinguishedi     The  following  illustration  will 
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the  principal  bones  of  a  bird's  skeleton ; 
it  from  MHiillivray's  Brititk  Bird*. 
The  sternum  or  breast  bone  in  B.  is 
for  the 


of  the 


Skeleton  of  Golden  Eagle : 

•,  cranium ;  b,  upper  mandible ;  e,  lover  mandible ;  rf,  if, 
vertebra?;  *,  <".  rlba;  Ja/t,  sternum;  <»  coraaiid  bone;j{/, 
furcula;  k,  scapula;  U,  humeral  bono:  mm,  ulna;  nn. 
radius;  o.  metacarpal  bones;  p,  </,  united  sacrum  and 
pelvis;  r.  Ischium;  ».  Ilium;  ft,  thhrb-bone;  uv,  tibia; 
v,  ankle-joint;  irir.  tarsus ;  1.  first  or  hind  Iw;  2,  second 
or  Inner  toe ;  8,  third  or  middle  toe;  4,  fourth  or  outer  toe. 

powerful  muscles  which  depress  the  wings,  and 
receives  great  attention  from  naturalist*,  because  its 
variations  correspond  with  the  differences  in  some  of 
the  most  important  characters  and  habits  of  birds. 
It  generally  exhibits  a  projecting  ridge  along  the 
middle,  which  is  proportionately  largest  in  birds  of 


fly.  The  clavicles  or  collar-bones,  also,  are  generally 
united  to  form  the  fourchette  (furcula)  or  merry* 
thought  bone,  serving,  along  witn  two  bones  called 
the  coracoid  bones,  to  keep  the  shoulders  separated, 
and  to  resist  the  compressing  tendency  of  the  action 
of  the  wings.  The  bones  of  the  wing  itself  are 
regarded  as  corresponding  to  those  of  the  anterior 
extremities  in  man  and  quadrupeds ;  the  bones  of 
the  hand,  however,  being  much  disguised,  and  some  of 
them  wanting  or  rudimentary.  In  the  accompanying 
cut  of  the  bones  of  a  bird's  wing,  a  is  regarded  as 
the  elbow-joint,  6  as  the  wrist-joint,  e  as  the  knuckle- 
joint,  d  being  the  representative  of  a  finger,  e  and  f 
the  rudimentary  representatives  of  two  Olivers,  whilst 
the  winglet,  g,  formerly  regarded  as  representing  the 
thumb,  is  now  rather  supposed  to  be  homologous  to 
the  forefinger.  The  wings,  therefore,  exhibit  a  struc- 
ture entirely  different  from  those  of  bats,  in  which 
the  fingers  are  extremely  elongated.  The  surface 
necessary  for  striking  the  air  is  provided  by  feathers 
larger  and  stronger  than  those  of  other  parts  of  the 
body,  called  tring- feat  her*,  quill-ftather*,  or  quill*. 
Of  these,  which  exhibit  an  admirable  combination  of 
strength  with  lightness  and  elasticity,  some  spring 
from  the  part  of  the  wing  between  b  and  d  (in 
the  figure  of  the  bones  of  the  wing);  these  are 
always  the  largest,  and  are  called  the  primary 
wing-feathers,  or  simply  primarie* ;  those  which 
spring  from  the  part  between  a  and  ft  are  called 
tecondaric* ;  and  those  which  spring  from  the  part 
between  a  and  the  shoulder-joint,  are  called  tertiarit*. 
At  the  base  of  the  quills,  on  both  sides  of  the  wing, 
are  feathers  called  icing-covert*,  and  these  are  like- 
wise distinguished  as  primary,  secondary,  tc.  The 
feathers  which  grow  over  the  shoulder-bludcs  are 
called  ncapulart.  The  feathers  of  the  wings  vary 
in  length  and  strength,  according  to  the  mode  of  life 


of  Bird's  Wing. 


most  powerful  flight,  and  is  wanting  only  in  ostriches 
and  a  few  other  birds  of  allied  genera  which  do  not 
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Ilird'a  Wing,  shewing  Quills : 
a,  primaries;  b,  secondaries ;  r,  tertlariea;  rf,  winclet 


anil  power  of  flight  in  different  B. ;  narrow,  sharp, 
and  stiff  wings  being  indicative  of  swift  and  enduring 
flight.  The  tail-leathers  serve  the  purpose  of  a 
rudder  to  guide  the  bird,  and  also  that  of  balancing 
it  in  the  air;  they  resemble  in  character  the  quills 
of  the  wings.  They  are  also  furnished  with  covert* 
above  and  below.  Some  B.  have  the  tail  rounded 
at  the  extremiiy ;  in  some,  it  is  square ;  in  others, 
notched  or  forked.  In  many  land  B.,  the  tail  exhibits 
ornamental  plumes,  and  remarkable  developments 
of  the  plumage  take  place  also  in  other  parts  of  the 
body,  in  the  form  of  crests,  ruffs,  shoulder-tufts,  Ac. 

The  legs  of  B.  consist  of  parts  corresponding  to 
those  found  in  man  and  quadrupeds ;  but  the  thigh 
is  short,  and  so  concealed  within  the  body,  that  it  is 
not  apparent  as  an  external  portion  of  the  limb;  the 
next  division,  often  mistaken  for  the  thigh,  being 
the  leg  strictly  so  called,  or  tibia,  which  ends  st 
what  is  really  the  heel-joint,  although  popularly 
regarded  as  the  knee  ;  and  beneath  this  is  the  shank, 
or  tarnu,  which  in  some  B.  is  very  long,  serving  as 
a  part  not  of  the  foot  but  of  the  leg,  and  formed  by 
a  single  bone  which  represents  both  the  tarsus  and 
metatarsus.  The  feet  are  divided  into  toot,  wh*ch 
are  generally  four  in  number,  three  before  and  one 
behind,  differing  from  each  other  in  length  and  in 
the  number  of  joints  or  phalanges  of  vnkh  the/ 
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are  composed,  Uie  toe,  which  is  directed  backward, 
being  in  general  comparatively  abort,  and  consisting 
only  of  two  joint*.  A  fifth  too  or  tarsal  spur  is 
found  in  some  of  tbe  gallinaceous  B. ;  and  in  some 
B.,  a*  Buetarde,  the  hind-toe  is  wanting :  the  ostrich 
lta*  only  two  toe*,  both  directed  forward,  with  the 
obscure  rudiment  of  *  third ;  and  numerous  B. 
classed  together  in  the  order  of  Climbers  (q.  v.)  or 
Yoke-footed  B.,  including  Parrot*,  Cuckoo*,  Wood- 
pecker*, 4tc,  have  two  toes  before  opposed  by  two 
toe*  behind,  tbe  foot  being  thus  particularly  adapted 
for  grasping,  so  that  parrot*,  aa  i*  well  known,  even 
use  it  as  a  band. — Tbe  feet  of  B.  vary  considerably 
according  to  their  mode  of  life ;  and  naturalists 
therefore  depend  rery  much  upon  them  in  classifi- 
cation. In  some  tbe  claws  are  strong  and  booked ; 
in  other*  short,  straight  and  weak;  in  some  tbe 
toe*  are  all  separate,  in  others  more  or  Its*  con- 
nected ;  in  B.  specially  adapted  for  swimming,  they 
are  generally  tetlhtd  or  united  by  a  membrane  ;  In 
other  swimming-B.,  boweTer,  a  membrane  only  ex- 
tend* along  tbe  aide*  of  each  toe.  In  most  B.  tbe 
tarsua  is  feathered  to  the  heel-joint ;  in  some,  how- 
ever, and  particularly  in  awder*,  the  lower  part  of  it 
is  bare  ;  the  shank  and  toes  are  generally,  although 
not  always,  destitute  of  feather*,  and  are  covered 
with  a  scaly  akin.  Almost  the  only  other  part*  of  a 
bird  often  destitute  of  feather*,  are  the  ten  at  the 
base  of  the  bill,  and  tbe  comb*  and  wattles  of  gal- 
linaceous birds. 

Io  order  to  flight,  it  is  indispensable  that  the 
centre  of  gravity  of  a  bird  should  be  under  the 
shoulders;  and  when  a  bird  stand*,  tbe  feet  are 
brought  forward,  and  tbe  bead  thrown  back,  so  that 
the  claws  project  beyond  a  vertical  Une  passing 
through  the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  whole  body. 
This  i*  generally  accomplished  so  that  the  trunk  is 
in  an  almost  horizontal  position,  the  fore-part  only  a 
little  elevated;  but  in  some  B.,  which  have  a  abort 
neck  and  short  leg*,  an  erect  attitude  is  necessarily 
assumed,  so  tbat  the  penguins  of  tbe  southern  seas 
present  to  navigator*  a  somewhat  ludicrous  resem- 
blance to  regiment*  of  soldiers  on  tbe  beach.  B., 
when  tbey  sleep,  very  generally  place  their  bead 
under  their  wing,  snd  some  of  them  also  stand  upon 
one  foot,  their  equilibrium  being  thus  more  eaaily 
maintained.  A  remarkable  contrivance,  particularly 
to  be  observed  in  stork*  snd  other  long-legged  B., 
render*  thi*  posture  unfatiguing ;  a  locking  of  the 
bone  of  one  part  of  tbe  limb  into  a  sort  of  socket  in 
the  bone  of  tbe  part  above  it,  so  that  it  retain*  it* 
place  without  muscular  exertion ;  whilst  a  similar 
purpose  is  served  by  the  tendons  of  tbe  muscles 
which  bend  the  claws  passing  over  the  joint*  of  the, 
leg  in  such  a  manner  as  to  be  stretched  by  the  mere 
pressure  there  when  the  weight  of  the  bird  rests 
u(K>n  tbe  legs,  so  that  without  any  effort  the  claws 
retain  a  firm  hold  of  the  branch  upon  which  it  is 
perched.— Flying  is  accomplished  bv  the  sclion  of 
the  wings  upon  the  elastic  and  resisting  air;  tbe 
muscles  by  which  the  stroke  of  the  wing  i*  given  are 
powerful,  those  by  which  it  is  retracted  are  compara- 
tively weak.  Owing  to  tbe  manner  io  which  the 
first  strokes  of  the  wing  must  be  given,  few  B.  rise 
with  facility  from  a  level  surface  ;  and  some  of  them, 
SS  swallows,  snd  particularly  swifts,  rise  from  a 
perfectly  level  surface  with  great  difficulty,  and 
comparatively  seldom  alight  where  they  cannot 
find  an  elevation  from  which,  a*  it  were,  to  throw 
themselves. 

Tbe  digestive  apparatus  of  B.  resemble*  that  of 
mammalia;  exhibiting,  however,  various  modifica- 
tion*, according  to  the  different  kind*  of  food' — some 
B.  feeding  on  tiesh,  others  on  fish,  others  exclusively 
on  insect*,  others  on  seed*,  others  more  indiscrimin*  I 
ately  on  a  variety  of  animal  and  vegetable  subatauce*. ' 


Few  B.  masticate  their  food  in  any  degree,  although 
parrot*  do;  upon  being  swallowed,  it  enter*  the 
crop  or  rraxe,  sometimes  called  the  first  stomach,  an 
enlargement  of  tbe  oesophagus  or  gullet,  situated 
just  before  the  breaat-bone,  and  here  it  i*  moistened 
by  a  secretion,  which  is  also  by  B. — particu- 

larly by  pigeons — employed  a*  the  first  food  for 
their  young,  the  glands  of  the  crop  enlarging  very 
much,  so  as  to  produce  it  in  large  quantity  at  the 
time  when  it  Is  wanted  for  that  purpose.  The  crop  is 
wanting  in  tbe  ostrich,  and  also  generally  In  B.  that 
feed  on  fish ;  and  is  of  greatest  site  in  those  of  which 
tbe  food  consist*  of  seeds  or  grain.  It  is  generally 
single,  and  on  one  side  of  tbe  gullet ;  sometime*,  a* 
in  pigeons,  it  is  double.  A  second  stomach,  or  dluv 
tation  of  tbe  oesophagus,  called  the  prvrrntriculut  or 
tfntriculu*  HicetHtHriatvs,  is  generally  largest  in  thuse 
B.  In  which  the  crop  is  wauling  or  small;  and  in 
this  tbe  food  is  further  softened  and  changed  by  a 
secretion  which  is  mixed  with  it.  Tbe  third  and 
principal  atomach  ic  tbe  yuzard,  which  in  B.  of  prey, 
fish-eating  B.,  kc,  i*  a  mere  membranous  sac  ;  but 
in  B.  which  feed  on  grain  or  seed*  is  very  thick  and 
muscular,  so  tbat  it  acts  as  a  sort  of  mill,  and  with 
extraordinary  power.  In  these  B.,  also,  a  remarkablo 
provision  is  made  for  the  perfect  grinding  down  of 
tbe  contents  of  the  gizzard,  by  the  instinct  which 
leads  them  to  swallow  small  rough  pebbles  or  grain* 
of  sand,  an  instinct  well  exemplified  in  tbe  common 
domestic  fowl. — The  liver  of  B.  i*.  in  general,  very 
large.  The  kidneys  are  large,  but  there  ta  no  urinary 
bladder,  and  the  urine  la  at  once  poured  into  the 
eloaec,  an  enlargement  of  the  intestine,  at  its  ter- 
mination, with  which  also  the  organs  of  generation 
communicate  in  both  sexes.  We  are  again  indebted 
to  M'Gillivray's  excellent  work  for  tbe  following  cut. 


Digestive  Organs  of  Domestic  Pigeon  : 

O,  Mil;  6,  head;  c,  cnmpbagtis;  ttt,  crop  of  rxtreme  t\tc,/, 

continuation  of  a*o[ptia|f  u» ;  a,  proventriculus;  MjH.  gii- 
xar.1;  A,  npjwr  maecle ;  i,  j.  lateral  musel«s;  *,  lower 
muscle;  t,  tendon  ;  mnopqr,  intestine;  «,  trachea. 

The  respiration  of  B.  is  very  perfect,  and  their 
blood  is  from  18*  to  16"  warmer  than  that  of  mam- 
malia; it*  circulation  more  rapid,  snd  the  energy 
of  all  the  vital  processes  proportionally  great.  li„ 
consequently,  exhibit  great  liveliness ;  and  upon  the 
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admirable  provision  for  the  aeration  of  their  blood 
they  depend  also  for  their  powers  of  flight,  which 
enable  some  of  them  to  travel  hundreds  of  miles 
with  great  rapidity  and  without  exhaustion,  whilst 
others  soar  to  a  prodigious  height  in  the  air.  The 
heart  resembles  that  of  the  mammalia  in  it*  form 
and  structure  ;  but  the  right  ventricle,  instead  of  a 
membranous  Talve,  la  furnished  with  a  strong 


muscle,  to  im|iol  the  blood  with  greater  force  into 
the  lungs.    The  lungs  arc  small,  and  communicate 


rith  large  air-cells  (q.  v.)  in  the  cavities  of  the  body, 
and  even  in  the  hones,  so  that  the  aeration  of  the 
blood  takes  plucc  not  only  in  the  lungs  but  during 
its  circulation  through  the  body.  An  extraordinary 
pruof  of  the  use  of  these  air-cells  in  respiration  was 
afforded  in  a  recorded  instance  of  a  large  sea-fowl, 
which,  when  an  attempt  was  made  to  strangle  it, 
was  kept  alive  by  the  air  entering  in  a  forcible  cur- 
rent through  a  broken  wing-bone.  ((Jossc,  Tht 
Octan,  quoting  Bennett's  Whaling  \"o;/affe.)  B.  con- 
sume much  more  oxygen  in  proportion  to  their  size 
than  quadrupeds. 

The  organs  of  the  senses  are  similar  to  those  of 
mammalia.  In  the  senses  of  touch  and  taste,  it  is 
generally  supposed  that  there  is  an  inferior  develop- 
ment, although  parrots  appear  to  possess  the  sense 
of  taste  in  considerable  perfection  ;  and  the  bills  of 
eome  B.  which  search  among  the  mud  for  their 
food,  arc  certainly  very  delicate  organs  of  touch. 
But  the  sight  is  remarkably  keen,  and  the  eye 
possesses  great  powers  of  accommodation  to  different 
distances.  B.  perceive  even  small  objects  distinctly, 
at  distances  at  which  they  would  be  quite  indis- 
tinguishable to  the  human  eye,  and  thus  are  enabled 
to  seek  their  food.  B.  of  prey  also  appear  to  possess 
in  great  perfection  the  sense  of  smell.  The  nostrils 
of  all  B.  open  on  the  upper  surface  of  the  bill. 
Bearing  is  acute  in  B.,  and  particularly  iu  nocturnal 
B.,  although  the  organs  of  this  sense  are  less  com- 
plicated than  in  mammalia,  and  there  is  seldom  any 
vestige  of  an  external  ear.  Singing-B.  are  extremely 
sensitive  to  differences  of  pitch.  The  voice  and 
musical  powers  depend  upon  the  conformation  of 
the  windpipe  and  larynx,  which  differs  very  much 
in  different  birds. 

Reproduction  takes  place  by  eggs  (sec  Repro- 
duction and  Er.rj),  which  are  hatched  after  they 
have  passed  from  the  body  of  the  mother.  B. 
generally  sit  upon  their  eggs,  their  bodies  sup- 
plying the  warmth  necessary  to  hatch  them  (see 
llATtHiSfi);  and  this  office  if  usually  undertaken 
by  the  female  alone,  but  sometimes  is  shared  by 
the  male.  In  very  warm  climates,  the  ostrich 
leaves  her  eggs  to  be  hatched  by  the  heat  of  the 
sun,  but  in  colder  climates  sits  upon  them.  A 
very  few  B.,  as  the  cuckoo,  deposit  their  eggs  in 
the  nests  of  other  B.,  to  be  hatcned  by  them.  Some 
B.  construct  no  nest,  but  lay  their  eggs  on  the 
bare  rock,  as  many  sea-fowl  do,  or  in  holes  rudely 
scratched  in  the  earth  or  sand  ;  many,  however, 
shew  in  the  construction  of  their  nests  the  most 
admirable  instincts.  See  Nests  of  Birds.  The 
number  of  eggs  varies,  in  a  state  of  nature,  from  1 
to  about  20,  being  generally  smallest  in  the  larger 
B.,  aud  particularly  iu  B.  of  prey.  B.  generally 
breed  only  once  a  year,  but  some  B.  twice.  The 
care  which  B.  take  of  their  young  is  as  admirable  as 
the  ingenuity  which  they  display  in  nest-building, 
and  more  universal  Some  B.  are  able  to  run  about, 
and  pick  up  food  as  soon  as  they  leave  the  shell ; 
others  remain  iu  the  nest  for  days,  or  even  weeks,  and 
must  be  supplied  with  food  by  their  parents.  Many 
species  are  social,  particularly  at  the  brceding-aeason, 
and  form  large  settlements,  which  they  guard  in 
common ;  and  some  even  unite  in  the  construction 
of  large  uests,  which  belong  to  a  whole  community. 
110 


The  rapacious  B.,  and  particularly  the  larger 
arc  very  solitary  in  their  manner  of  life. 

B.  change  their  feathers  {moult),  in  general,  once  a 
year,  and  the  colours  of  the  plumage  in  many  cases 
vary  much  in  summer  and  winter.  The  change  of 
colour,  however,  often  takes  place  without  change  of 
feathers,  and  in  B.  which  moult  both  in  spring  and 
autumn,  the  autumn  moulting  is  much  more  complete 
than  that  of  spring.  The  gayest  plumage  of  many 
B.  is  assumed  at  the  breeding-season,  with  which, 
also,  the  song  of  B.  Is  connected,  fee  Sono  of 
Birdsi.  The  plumage  of  the  male  is,  in  general,  more 
gay  than  that  of  the  female,  all  the  young  at  first 
resembling  the  female  in  plurnnge.  The  plumage 
usually  characteristic  of  the  male  is  occasionally 
assumed  by  the  female,  and  most  frequently  by 
females  which  have  become  unfit  for  the  ordinary 
functions  of  their  sex. 

The  brain  in  B.  differs  In  some  important  respects 
from  that  of  mammalia  (sec  Brain),  presenting  re- 
semblances to  the  brain  of  reptiles  and  fishes;  but 
it  is  of  large  sir.e,  often  larger  than  even  in  quad- 
rupeds. The  manifestation  of  intelligence  is  not, 
however,  usually  so  great  in  B.  as  in  quadrupeds. 
Their  nest-building,  their  migrations  (see  Birds  of 
Pa.«sarf),  and  many  other  things  of  greatest  interest, 
must  be  ascribed  to  Instinct. 

In  the  geographical  distribution  of  B.,  the  limits 
of  species  are  not  so  exactly  circumscribed  by  moun- 
tains, seas,  aud  rivers,  as  in  other  classes  of  animals, 
their  powers  of  flight  enabling  them  to  pas<  over 
these  obstacles.  Yet  some  species,  and  even  groups, 
are  found  exclusively  in  certain  regions  :  thus  hum- 
ming-birds arc  all  American,  penguins  are  found  only 
in  the  southern  seas,  and  B.  of  paradise  are  confined 
to  New  Guinea  and  the  neighbouring  islands.  See 
Species,  Distritution  of. 

The  free  movements  of  B.  through  seemingly 
boundless  space,  the  joyous  song  of  many,  ami  the 
characteristic  tones  of  all — their  brilliant  colours, 
their  lively  manners,  and  their  wonderful  instincts — 
have  from  the  earliest  ages  made  a  strong  impres- 
sion on  men's  minds,  and  in  the  infancy  of  intellect 
gave  rise  to  many  peculiar  and  mysterious  assoeia- 
lions  with  this  class  of  creatures.  Henee  the  flight 
of  B.  was  made  the  foundation  of  a  particular  art  of 
divination.  See  Atoi  rifb  anrl  ArsrtcEs.  Religion 
borrowed  many  of  its  symbols  from  them,  and  poetry 
many  of  its  ornaments. 

In  an  economical  point  of  view,  B.  are  very 
important.  The  flesh  and  eggs  of  almost  all  B.  may 
be  eaten,  although  those  of  B.  of  prey  and  of  fish- 
eating  B.  arc  generally  reckoned  unpleasant.  Their 
feathers  are  employed  for  various  purposes  of  use 
and  ornament ;  their  dung  is  valuable  for  manure, 
and  guano  (q.  v.")  is  nothing  else  than  the  accumulated 
dung  of  sea-fowls.  Many  B.  arc  extremely  useful  in 
preventing  the  multiplication  of  insects  and  worms, 
and  compensate  in  this  way  for  the  mischief  which 
they  occasionally  do  in  fields  and  gardens.  Domestic 
poultry  are  a  source  of  considerable  profit,  upon 
account  of  their  eggs,  flesh,  and  feathers.  See 
Poi  ltrt.  Some  kinds  of  B.  of  prey  have  been 
tamed,  nnd  trained  to  the  use  of  the  sportsman.  See 
Falcon  Rr. 

About  5000  existing  species  of  B.  are  known. 
As  to  their  systematic  arrangement,  sec  Ornitho- 
logy. 

The  order  of  B.  presents  in  the  Dodo  (q.  v.)  a  re- 
markable and  well-ascertained  instance  of  the  recent 
extinction  of  a  species,  and  even  of  a  genus.  It 
is  also  a  remarkable  and  interesting  fact,  that  the 
greater  part  of  the  remains  of  extinct  B.  hitherto 
discovered  are  those  of  land  B.  destitute  of  the  power 
of  flight,  like  the  dodo,  and  the  stilt  existing  ostrich, 
cassowary,  emu,  and  apteryx.    A  particular  interest 
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is  attached  (o  those  of  the  gigantic  Dinomi*  (q.  r.)  of 
New  Zealand.    Sec  next  article. 

BIRDS,  Fossil.  While  the  animal  and  vege- 
table kingdoms  of  the  paUeontologist  extend  to  as 
wide,  or  rather  a  wider,  range  than  those  of  the 
historian  of  modern  life,  yet  several  divisions  are 
scantily  represented  in  the  petrified  remains  pre- 
served in  the  stony  records  of  the  earth's  crust. 
This  was  to  be  expected  from  the  conditions  under 
which  these  fossiliferous  strata  were  deposited.  As 
these  rocks  are  aqueous,  chiefly  marine,  the  relics 
of  plants  and  animals  whose  natural  habitats  were 
in  or  near  the  water,  must  be  common  in  a  fossil 
stale,  whilst  the  remains  of  others  with  different 
habits  will  be  comparatively  rare,  if  present  at  all. 
Birds  belong  to  this  latter  class.  Their  power  of 
flight  would  save  them  from  numerous  casualties 
which  would  prove  fatal  to  quadrupeds ;  and  even  if 
they  did  perish  in  water,  the  lightness  of  their 
bodies,  produced  by  their  internal  cavities  and  the 
quantity  of  their  feathers,  would  keep  them  floating 
until  they  decomposed,  or  becamo  the  food  of  preda- 
oeous  animals. 

The  earliest  traces  of  birds  consist  of  footprints 
on  red  argillaceous  sandstones  in  the  valley  of  Con- 
necticut river,  North  America-  These  sandstones, 
though  long  considered  of  ft  much  older  date,  have 


been,  on  the  best  evidence,  referred  by  the  brothers 
Rogers  to  the  oolitic  period.  The  beds  had  formed 
au  ancient  sea-beach,  and  over  it,  during  the  reces- 
sion of  the  tide,  had  marched  the  oniinals,  which 
have  left  on  them  their  footsteps.  Before  the  return 
of  the  tide,  the  inequalities  had  been  filled  up  with 
dry  air-drifted  sand  and  mud,  and  on  this  wus 
deposited  a  new  layer  of  silt.  The  beds  often  exhibit 
ripple-marks,  and  occasionally  small  circular  depres- 
sions, which  hare  been  formed  by  drops  of  rain. 
The  traces  of  thirty-three  species  of  B.  have  been 
distinguished  ;  with  them  are  associated  the  impres- 
sions of  various  lizards,  chelonians,  and  batrnchiana. 
The  size  of  the  Ornithichnitea  (Gr.  omit,  a  bird,  and 
iehnon,  a  trace  or  footprint),  as  the  bird-tracks  are 
called,  so  far  exceed  those  that  would  be  made  by 
the  largest  living  birds,  that  it  was  doubted  whether 
their  origin  had  been  satisfactorily  explained,  until 
the  discovery,  in  New  Zealand,  of  the  remains  of  the 
Dinomi*.  In  one  species,  the  imprint  of  the  foot 
measures  fifteen  inches  in  length,  and  ten  inches  in 
breadth,  excluding  the  hind  claw,  which  is  two 
inches  long.  The  distance  of  the  impressions  from 
each  other  varies  from  four  to  six  feet.  These  mea- 
surements indicate  a  bird  about  four  times  the  rise 
of  an  ostrich,  but  probably  not  much  larger  than 
species  of  Linorni*.   The  footprints  are  for  the 


Bird-tracks  in  New  Red  Sandstone. 


most  part  trifid,  and  shew  the  same  number  of  joints 
as  exist  in  the  living  tridactylotiH  birds. 

No  indications  of  the  existence  of  bird*  have  been 
discovered  in  the  rocks  of  the  cretaceous  period.  It 
does  not  follow,  however,  that  the  class  Are*  hud  no 
representatives  during  the  ages  when  the  chalk  was 
being  deposited.  This  is  a  deep  sea  formation, 
and  for  the  reasons  already  stated,  it  is  not  to  be 
expected  that  the  remains  of  this  class  should  be 
found  in  these  measures.  And  so  also  it  would  be 
rash  to  conclude,  that  the  oolitic  footprints  give  the 
dote  of  the  first  appearance  of  B.  on  the  globe. 
The  bone  of  Cimiliorni*  Diomedrux,  found  in  the 
chalk,  which  was  described  by  Professor  Owen  as 
part  of  the  humerus  of  a  bird,  is  now  believed  to 
belong  to  a  Pterodactyle. 

No  true  fossil  remains  of  B.  have  been  discovered 
in  rocks  older  than  the  Eocene-gypseous  deposits  of 
Montmartre,  where  ten  species  nave  been  found. 
Seven  species  have  been  described  from  strata  of 
the  Miocene  period,  the  most  important  of  which 
have  been  found  in  the  Sewalik  beds,  associated 
with  the  remains  of  huge  proboscidea.  But  the 
Pleistocene  deposits  have  supplied  more  than  half  of 
the  known  fossil  birds.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  arc  the  bones  of  huge  struthious  B.  of  the 
genera  Dinornis  (q.  v.),  Palapteryx  (q.  v.),  and 
Aptornis.  Dr  Mantcll  mentions  the  fossil  eggs  and 
bones  of  a  bird  still  larger,  called  the  ^EpyornU, 
from  Madagascar. 


BIRD'S  EYE  LIMESTONE  Is  a  division  of  the 
Trenton  group  of  the  Lower  Silurians  of  North 
America,  apparently  equivalent  to  the  Llandctlo 
flags,  and  containing,  besides  the  remains  of  brachio- 
pods,  many  enormous  orthoceratitcs. 

BIRD'S-EYE  VIEW  is  a  term  applied  generally 
to  modes  of  perspective  in  which  the  eye  is  supposed 
to  look  down  upon  the  objects  from  a  considerable 
height.  If  the  eye  is  considered  as  looking  perpen- 
dicularly down  while  it  sweeps  over  each  point  of 
the  scene  in  succession,  we  have  an  exact  ground- 
plan  ;  no  object  covers  another,  horizontal  angles 
and  distances  are  exactly  represented ;  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  no  vertical  angles  or  side-views 
appear.  Iu  sketching  or  drawing  a  locality  for 
military  or  economical  purposes,  this  kind  of  per- 
spective is  always  used.  The  great  difficulty  is  to 
represent  at  the  same  time  the  relative  heights  of 
mountains  and  steepness  of  acclivities.  But  the  mora 
usual  kind  of  bird's-eye  views  differ  from  common 
perspective  only  in  the  horizoutal  line  being  placed, 
considerably  above  tbe  picture.  In  the  16th  c,  the 
only  kind  of  views  known  were  of  the  nature  of 
ground-plans,  and  the  artists  of  the  17th  c  tried  to 
combine  this  method  with  side  views. 

BIRD'S  FOOT  (Ornithoput),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  I^tpttninouty  sub-order  Papilion- 
deriving  both  its  popular  and  its  botanical 
from  the  resemblance  of  the  curved  pods  to> 
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birds'  claws ;  the  leaves  are  pinnate,  with  a  terminal 
leaflet.  One  species  (O.  perptuiU**)  ia  a  native  of 
Britain,  growing  on  dry,  gaudy,  or  gravelly  soils — a 
small  plant  of  little  Importance,  the  dowers  of  which 
are  while,  striated  with  red.  But  0.  so/ciim,  an 
annual  growing  to  the  height  of  two  or  three  feet, 
a  native  of  Portugal,  is  cultivated  in  that  country 
as  green  food  for  cattle,  and  is  very  succulent  and 
nutritious.  Like  iLs  British  congener,  it  grows 
well  on  very  poor  soils.  Its  Portuguese  name  is 
Serradilla. 

BIRD'S  FOOT  TREFOIL  (Loin*),  a  genua  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Ltgutninoue,  sub-order 
PapUioHcuxtt.  The  pods  are  cylindrical,  somewhat 
spongy  within,  and  imperfectly  divided  into  many 
cells.  The  name  B.  F.  T.  is  derived  from  the 
resemblance  of  the  clusters  of  pods  to  a  bird's  foot. 
It  has  received  the  name  Lotua  from  botanists, 
because  a  species  of  this  genus  is  supposed  to  have 
been  one  of  the  plants  so  named  by  the  Greeks. 
See  Loti-8.  The  species,  which  are  pretty  numerous, 
are  natives  of  the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of 
the  old  world.  The  Commox  B.  F.  T.  (X.  eornicu- 
LUus)  is  very  abundant  everywhere  in  Britain  in 
pasture*.     It  has  a  stem  6-12  inches  in  length, 


Bird's  Foot  Trefoil  (Lotui  cornicvlatwi). 

a,  a  item  with  leave*,  flower*,  and  pod*  ;  A,  calyx  ;  e,  atandard 
of  flower  ;  </,  keel  of  flower  ;  e,  style  ;  fg,  stamens. 

decumbent,  and  bearing  umbellate  heads  of  8—10 
yellow  flowers,  which  have  a  rich  honey-like  smell. 
The  leaves  have  three  oborate  leaflets,  like  those  of 
the  true  Trefoils  or  Clovers,  but  at  the  base  of  each 
leaf-stalk  there  are  also  two  large  leaf-like  ovate 
stipules.  The  plant  is  by  some  regarded  as  the  sham- 
rock (q.  t.)  of  Ireland.  It  is  eaten  with  great  avidity 
by  cattle,  and  its  deeply  penetrating  root*  adapt 
it  well  for  very  dry  situations. — A  larger  species, 
otherwise  very  similar,  by  many  regarded  as  merely 
a  more  luxuriant  variety  of  this,  with  stem  nearly 
erect,  more  compact  heads  of  smaller  flowers,  and 
much  smaller  seeds,  is  the  Grxatkr  or  Narrow- 
leavrd  B.  F.  T.  (L.  major),  which  also  is  a  common 
native  of  Britain,  generally  found  in  moist,  bushy 
places.  The  characteristic  differences  remain  under 
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cultivation  in  every  variety  of  soil  mid  situation. — 
A  species  called  the  Winged  Pea  (L.  letragouoJvbu*\ 
remarkable  for  four  membranous  wings  which  run 
along  its  pods,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  is 
frequently  cultivated  in  gardena  in  Britain  amongst 
other  annual  flowers ;  but  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
it  is  cultivated  for  its  seeds,  which  are  used  as  a 
substitue  for  coffee. 

BIRDS  OF  PASSAGE  are  those  birds  which 
spend  one  part  of  the  year  in  one  country  or  climate 
and  another  part  in  another,  migrating  according  to 
the  season.  No  species  of  bird  is  known  to  hjbernate 


(see  IIvberxatior);  and  although  many  naturalists 
were  at  one  time  inclined  to  believe  in  the  hiberna- 
tion of  swallows,  this  opinion  has  been  entirely 
relinquished,  and  their  annual  migrations  are  fully 
ascertained.  Birds  avail  themselves  of  their  powers 
of  wing  to  seek  situations  adapted  for  them  in 
respect  of  temperature  and  supply  of  food,  and  even 
within  the  tropics  there  are  birds  which  migrate 
as  the  seasons  change  from  wet  to  dry,  or  from  dry 
to  wet.  See  Bird  op  Paradise.  The  migration  of 
birds,  however,  ia  more  generally  from  north  to 
south,  or  from  south  to  north,  in  the  temperate  and 
colder  regions  of  the  globe,  as  winter  pastes  into 
or  summer  into  winter ;  and  B.  of  P.  are 
ly  distinguished  into  Summer  B.  of  P.  and 
Winter  B.  of  P.,  as  they  are  summer  or  winter 
visitants ;  but,  of  course,  those  which  are  Summer 
B.  of  P.  in  one  country  are  Winter  B.  of  P.  in 
another.  Tbev  breed  in  the  countries  in  which  they 
are  Summer  B.  of  P.  The  arrival  of  Summer  B. 
of  P.  is  always  among  the  welcome  signs  of 
advancing  spring,  and  is  associated  with  all  that  is 
cheerful  and  delightful.  In  winter,  flocks  of  swans, 
geese,  and  other  waterfowl  seek  the  British  coasts 
and  inland  lakes  and  marshes  from  the  frozen 
north ;  and  at  the  same  time,  woodcocks,  fieldfares, 
redwings,  and  many  other  birds  which  breed  in 
more  northern  regions,  regularly  appear.  Some 
birds  come  almost  at  the  same  date  annually; 
other*  are  more  Influenced  by  the  character  of 
the  season,  as  mild  or  severe.  Many  sea-fowl  are 
migratory,  and  the  inhabitants  of  St  Kilda  and 
other  isles,  to  whom  they  are  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance, depend  with  confidence  upon  their  return 
almost  at  a  particular  day.  The  migrations  of 
pigeons  in  North  America  are  extraordinary,  from 
the  vast  numbers  of  which  the  migrating  flocks 
consist.  See  Pioror.  The  whole  subject  of  tho 
migration  of  birds  la  one  of  great  interest,  particu- 
larly in  reference  to  the  instinct  by  which  they 
appear  to  be  guided.  Birds  of  migratory  species, 
which  have  been  reared  in  confinement,  become 
restless  when  the  season  for  migration  arrives,  and 
in  many  species  the  migration  seems  to  be  little 
influenced  by  the  state  of  the  weather.  It  would 
seem  that  the  youngest  swallows  are  left  behind, 
to  follow  the  first  migrating  hosts  of  their  species. 
The  number  of  B.  of  P.  is  very  considerable,  nor 
are  they  all  or  mostly  birds  of  long  wing  and 
powerful  flight,  but  many  abort-winged  birds  are 
included  among  them.  Some  B.  of  P.,  as  wood- 
cocks, have,  however,  been  found  in  a  very  exhausted 
state  after  their  arrival ;  and  it  ia  to  be  considered 
that  both  in  the  old  and  new  world,  distant  migra- 
tions are  possible  without  long  flights.  Some  birds 
possess  such  powers  of  wing,  that  they  may  easily 
pass  over  wide  seas ;  and  the  rapidity  of  the  flight 
of  birds — from  60  to  160  miles  an  hour — partly 
explains  the  possibility  of  their  migrations  between 
distant  part*  of  the  world.  It  is  believed  that  B. 
of  P.  habitually  return  to  the  same  localities  which 
they  have  inhabited  In  former  years,  and  this  seems 
to  have  been  sufficiently  established  by  proof,  at 
'  least  in  regard  to  swallow*. 
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BIRDS  OF  PREY,  a  common  English  appella- 
tion of  the  order  of  birds  called  Accipitre*  (q.  v.) 
by  Linnaeus.  Some  birds,  however,  which  do  not 
belong  to  thin  order,  frequently  pursue  and  prey 
upon  other  birds.  If  those  which  make  fishes, 
insects,  and  worms  their  food,  were  also  reckoned, 
great  part  of  the  whole  class  of  birds  must  be  con- 
sidered predaceous.  B.  of  P.  are  vert  commonly 
divided  into  two  sections— Diurnal  and  Nocturnal; 
the  latter  consisting  exclusively  of  owls. 

BIRIOUTCHE,  or  BIRIUTCH,  a  town  in  the 
government  of  Voronej,  Russia,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Sosna.  a  tributary  of  the  Don.  It  U  surrounded 
with  earthen  ramparts  and  a  ditch,  and  has  four 
annual  fairs.  Pop.  55<X).  A  stream  of  the  same 
name  in  its  immediate  vicinity  is  noted  for  its  pearl- 
oysters  ;  and  the  teeth  of  elephants  are  often  found 
exposed  on  its  banks. 

DIRK  BECK,  George,  M.D.,  distinguished  for 
the  leading  part  he  took  in  founding  mechanics' 
institutions,  and  for  his  general  interest  in  the  educa- 
tion of  the  working-classes,  was  born  at  Settle,  in 
Yorkshire,  January  10,  1776.  He  commenced  his 
medical  studies  at  Leeds,  and  afterwards  pursued 
them  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance, 
among  others,  of  Sidney  Smith,  Brougham,  Jeffrey, 
and  llomer.  Appointed  to  the  chair  of  the 
Andersottian  Institution  in  Glasgow,  he  delivered 
his  first  course  of  lectures  on  Natural  and  Experi- 
mental Philosophy  in  the  winter  of  1799.  There 
being  at  that  time  no  philosophical  instrument- 
maker  in  Glasgow,  B.  was  forced  to  fall  back  on 
ordinary  mechanics  for  the  apparatus  he  needed  for 
bis  illustrations ;  and  their  ignorance  of  the  articles 
they  constructed  appears  to  have  suggested  to  him 
the  desirableness  of  a  gratuitous  series  of  scientific 
lectures,  divested,  as  far  as  possible,  of  all  techni- 
cality, for  '  persons  engaged  in  the  practical  exercise 
of  the  mechanical  arts.  He  commenced  these 
lectures  in  lKnl  ;  and  though  the  first  one  was  but 
thinly  attended,  when  he  had  reached  the  fifth,  the 
hall  was  filled  to  overflowing  by  an  audience  intensely 
interested  in  what  they  heard ;  and  who,  on  the 
termination  of  the  course,  shewed  their  appreciation 
of  B.'s  thoughtful  interest  in  them  by  presenting 
him  with  a  silver  cup.  B.  contiuued  these  gratui- 
tous lectures  through  two  other  seasons,  when  he 
resigned  his  professorship;  and  in  1806,  settled  in 
London  as  a  physician.  What  leisure  an  extensive 
practice  in  his  profession  left  him,  was  devoted  to 
the  promotion  of  the  spread  of  education  among 
those  who  in  youth  had  had  few  or  no  opportunites 
of  acquiring  knowledge.  He  took  a  leading  and 
active  part,  along  with  Brougham,  and  others,  in  the 
formation  of  the  London  Mechanics'  Institution— the 
first  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom— and  was  chosen  its 
president  for  life.  He  died  in  London,  December  1, 
1841. 

BI  RKENHEAD,  a  seaport  town  in  the  north- 
west of  Cheshire,  on  the  left  bank  and  near  the 
mouth  of  the  Mersey,  opposite  Liverpool.  B.  owes 
iu  origin  to  a  Benedictine  priory  founded  here  in 
the  12th  c,  of  which  some  remains  still  exist,  but  it 
was  for  centuries  nothing  bat  a  fishing-village,  and 
its  rapid  growth  as  a  town  has  been  due  to  the 
important  public  works  executed  within  the  last 
few  rears.  Pop.  1821,  236;  1841,  8223;  1851, 
84,285;  1861,  51,649.  Of  the  works  the  chief  are 
the  docks,  begun  in  18*4,  and  greatly  extended 
*mce  1844,  the  largest  of  which  covers  a  space  of 
120  acres.  The  town  la  governed  by  twenty-one 
commissioners.  It  has  wide  streets,  good  sanitary 
regulations,  respectable  buildings,  a  fine  public 
park  of  226  acres,  and  an  elevated  cemeterv  near 
U-  Handsome  villas,  built  by  Liverpool  and  B.  1 
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merchants,  are  continually  springing  up.  In  St. 
Aidan's  College,  founded  1846,  candidates  are  trained 
for  the  English  Church.  B.  communicates  with 
Chester  (16  miles)  by  rail,  and  with  Liverpool  by 
small  steamers,  which  leave  each  side  at  least  every 
fifteen  minutes,  from  an  early  hour  in  the  morning 
up  to  a  late  hour  at  night. 

BI'RKIE,  a  simple  game  at  cards  usually  played 
by  two  persons,  between  whom  the  cards  arc  divided. 
Holding  their  cards  with  the  backs  upwards,  the 
players  lay  down  a  card  alternately,  and  when  a 
card  is  played  of  the  same  suit  as  that  which  pre- 
ceded it,  it  wins  the  trick.  B.  is  an  old  game  in 
Scotland,  but  is  now  played  only  by  children. 

BI'RLEY-MAN,  a  person  who  acted  as  petty 
officer  on  an  estate,  or  in  a  village,  in  Scotland,  and 
who  was  inferior  in  importance  to  a  baron-bailie. 
The  duty  of  the  B.  was  to  keep  order,  and  attend  to 
the  interests  of  the  proprietor.  The  office,  at  least 
in  name,  is  now  extinct  or  nearly  so.  Formerly, 
there  were  Birley  Courts  for  determining  petty 
cases.  The  term  Birley,  or  Burlaw,  is  traced  to  byr, 
Icelandic,  signifying  a  villager  or  husbandman.  See 
Jameson's  Scot.  Diet. 

BI'RMAH.    See  Burmah. 

BI  RMINGHAM,  the  chief  town  in  Britain  for 
metallic  manufactures,  and  supplying  much  of  the 
world  with  hardwares,  stands  near  the  centre  of 
England,  in  the  north-west  of  Warwickshire,  with 
suburbs  extending  into  Staffordshire  and  Worcester- 
shire, 112  miles  north-west  of  London.  Built  on 
the  cast  slope  of  three  undulating  hills,  on  the  Re* 
and  the  Tame,  on  a  gravelly  foundation  overlying 
clay  and  new  red  sandstone,  and  supplied  with 
plenty  of  water,  it  is  one  of  the  best  drained 
towns  in  England,  but  the  smoke  and  dust  of  a 
thousand  forges  give  it  a  grimy  aspect.  The 
lower  part  of  B.  is  old  and  crowded  with  work- 
shops and  warehouses,  and  the  upper  is  new  and 
regular.  B.  began  very  early  to  be  the  seat  of  iron 
manufactures,  Irom  its  viciuity  to  a  forest  and 
extensive  iron-mines ;  but  its  industry  and  trade 
were  long  small.  Its  high  commercial  importance 
dates  from  the  17th  c,  when  the  restoration  of 
Churles  II.  brought  from  France  a  fashionable  rage 
for  metal  ornaments,  atid  B.  supplied  tho  demand 
with  unexampled  vigour.  From  being  the  'toy- 
shop of  Europe'  of  Burke's  time,  B.  now  con- 
structs steam-engines,  hydraulic-presses,  and  Crystal 
Palaces,  and  its  hnrdwarcs  are  unequalled  for 
vaxictv  and  value.  Pop.  1 690,  4000 ;  1801,60,822; 
1851,"  2.12,841  ;  1861,  296,076.  B.  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  It  produces  upwards  of 
£4,000,000  worth  of  goods  yearly,  chiefly  of  articles 
made  of  gold,  silver,  iron,  brass,  steel,  mixed  metal, 
plated  metal,  glass,  papier-mache,  japanned  and 
clcctrotypcd  articles ;  including  firearms,  swords, 
metal  ornaments,  toys,  jewellery,  buttons,  buckles, 
lamps,  pins,  steel-pens,  tools,  locks,  steam-engines, 
and  all  sorts  of  machinery.  In  B.  1000  ounces  of 
gold  are  made  into  chains' weekly  ;  at  least  7o  ounces 
of  gold-leaf  are  used  weekly  ;  80,000  gold  rings  are 
made  yearly;  160,000  ounces  of  silver  are  used 
yearly ;  a  billion  of  steel-pens  are  made  yearly,  90 
tons  of  iron  being  used  ;  above  80,000  copper  coins 
arc  struck  daily  ;  20,000,000  nails  are  made  weekly 
at  one  work ;  fi.ooo.ooo  firearms  were  made  between 
1804  and  181s);  and  during  the  Crimean  war  the- 
government  were  supplied  with  8000  muskets* 
weekly.  The  button  manufacture  of  B.  is  very 
large.  The  t-team-engines  employed  in  B.  in  1869' 
were  equal  to  9000  horse-power,  or  to  the  labour- 
of  144,000  men,  and  they  consumed  620  tons  of 
coal  daily.  Most  of  the  work  is  done  not  in 
factories/but  in  independent  workshops,  the  owners 
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being  workmen  themselves.  In  B.  sbove  20,000 
families  are  engaged  in  trade,  manufactures,  and 
handicraft.  B.  is  well  provided  with  religious, 
educational,  and  charitable  institutions.  It  has  100 
churches,  30  belonging  to  the  Establishment;  a 
grammar-school,  fouuded  in  1552,  with  a  yearly 
revenue  of  £11,000;  a  Queen's  College  connected 
with  the  London  University;  a  well-conducted 
literary  and  scientific  institute  (chiefly  for  the 
working-classes);  a  free  public  library;  a  Roman 
Catholic  college  and  cathedral ;  a  botanic  garden ; 
and  several  public  parks.  The  town  hall  is  seated 
for  4000  persons,  and  has  a  magnificent  organ, 
and  a  musical  festival  is  held  in  it  once  every 
three  years.  Of  the  manv  ways  of  spelling  the 
name  of  this  city,  the  oidest  is  that  given  in 
Doointday  Book — namely,  Bermingeham.  This  after- 
wards became  Brummagem,  a  term  of  reproach, 
implying  pinchbeck,  or  hinting  at  fraudulent  pro- 
cesses to  make  things  glitter  like  gold.  B.  took 
the  Parliament  side  in  1043,  supplying  swords, 
and  using  them  well  against  Prince  Rupert  and  his 
lancers.  In  1791,  a  B.  mob  denounced  the  distin- 
guished Dr.  Priestley  as  an  atheist  and  Jacobin, 
and  destroyed  his  house,  library,  and  apparatus, 
besides  much  other  property.  Near  Handsworth,  a 
little  to  the  south  of  B.,  arc  the  famous  Soho  and 
Smethwick  Works,  founded  by  Watt  and  Boulton, 
where  steam-engines  were  first  made.  Handsworth 
church  has  a  statue  of  Watt  by  Chantrey,  and  one  of 
Boulton  by  Flaxman.  Darwin,  author  of  Zoonomia, 
and  Withering  the  botanist,  lived  in  Birmingham. 
Thomas  Attwood  originated  the  Political  Union 
here,  which  greatly  hastened  the  passing  of  the 
Reform  Act  of  1832,  and  the  enfranchisement  of 
Birmingham. 

BI'HNAM,  a  hill  1580  feet  high,  in  the  east  of 
Perthshire,  near  Dunkeld,  and  12  miles  west-north- 
west of  Dunsinnan  hill,  one  of  the  Sidlaws.  It  com- 
mands a  fine  view  of  the  valley  of  the  Tay.  It  was 
formerly  covered  by  part  of  an  ancient  royal  forest. 
Shakspoare  has  immortalised  B.  wood  in  his  tragedy 
of  Macbeth 

Bl'RNEE,  Old  and  New,  the  name  of  two 
towns  of  Bornu,  central  Africa.  Old  B.,  which 
was  formerly  the  chief  city  of  the  empire,  walled 
and  of  vast  extent,  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the 
Yeu,  about  70  miles  north-west  of  the  modern  capital 
Kuka,  or  Kukawa,  and  about  75  miles  west  of  Lake 
Tsad,  in  lat.  13*  N.,  and  long.  13"  15'  E.  It  is  now 
greatly  deserted  and  decayed,  but  it  has  still  a 
population  estimated  at  lo.otX),  and  considerable 
markets.  New  B.  is  about  20  miles  south  of  Kuka, 
is  walled,  and  has  a  large  mud  palace.  Pop.  about 
the  same  as  that  of  Old  Birucc. 

BP  RON,  or  BI'REN,  Ernest  John  dk,  Duke 
of  Courland,  born  1687,  was  the  son  of  a  lauded 
proprietor  in  Courland,  of  the  name  of  Buhren.  lie 
studied  at  Konigsbcrg,  and  in  1714  visited  St  Peters- 
burg, where  his  handsome  person  and  cultivated 
mind  soon  gained  him  the  favour  of  Anna  Ivaoovna, 
niece  of  Peter  the  Great.  When  Anna  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia  in  1780,  Biron  repaired  to  court, 
and  was  loaded  with  honour.  He  assumed  the 
name  and  arms  of  the  French  dukes  De  Biron,  and 
soon  swayed  all  Russia  through  his  royal  mistress. 
Proud  and  despotic  by  nature,  he  hated  every  one 
who  stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition.  The  princes 
Dolgoruckl  and  their  friends  were  his  first  victims. 
More  than  a  thousand  persons  were  executed  by  bis 
orders,  and  a  still  greater  number  sent  into  banish- 
ment.  The  empress  is  said  to  have  often  thrown 
herself  at  his  feet  to  Induce  him  to  relent,  but  her 
prayers  and  tears  were  of  no  avail.  It  is,  however, 
undeniable,  that  by  the  streugth  of  his 
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introduced  vigour  and  power  into  every  branch  of 
the  public  administration  throughout  Russia.  In 
the  year  1722,  he  married  a  Courland  lady,  and  in 
1737,  the  Courianders  were  compelled  to  choose  him 
as  their  ducal  ruler.  By  his  desire  the  empress,  on 
her  death-bed,  appointed  him  guardian  and  remit 
during  the  minority  of  her  presumptive  heir,  Prince 
Ivan.  On  the  death  of  the  empress  (28th  October 
1740),  Biron  assumed  the  regency,  and  acted  with 
great  prudence  and  moderation.  A  secret  conspiracy 
was,  however,  soon  formed  against  him,  and  on 
the  night  of  the  lfth  November  he  was  arrested, 
by  the  orders  of  Field-marshal  Munnich,  and  con- 
veyed to  the  fortress  of  Sehliisselburg,  where  he  w  as 
tried  and  sentenced  to  death.  His  sentence  was 
afterwards  commuted  to  imprisonment  for  life,  and 
confiscation  of  hie  property.  He  was  now,  along 
with  his  family,  conveyed  to  Pelim,  in  Siberia. 
When,  in  the  following  year,  Elizabeth  ascended  the 
throne  of  Russia,  B.  was  recalled,  and  M Onnich  sent 
to  occupy  his  prison  in  Siberia.  The  sledges  met  at 
Kasan  ;  the  two  enemies  looked  at  each  other,  but 
continued  their  journeys  without  exchanging  a  word. 
During  the  remainder  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  B.  con- 
tinued to  reside  with  his  family  at  Jaroslaw.  The 
Empress  Catharine  II.  restored  to  him  the  Duchy 
of  Courland,  and  he  died  28th  September  17"2. 
BIRR.    See  Pabsosbtowk. 

BIRR,  a  small  but  famous  affluent  of  the  Rhine. 
It  rises  in  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzerland,  new 
the  pass  of  the  Jura  called  Pierre  Pertuis,  flows  in 
a  north-easterly  direction  through  the  MunsterthaJ, 
and  enters  the  Rhine  near  Basel.  In  a  narrow 
gorge  though  which  the  stream  breaks,  at  a  little 
distance  from  that  city,  600  confederate  Swiss  died 
heroically,  on  the  26th  August  1444,  in  batllse  against 
the  French  army  under  the  Dauphin  Louis.  On 
the  same  river,  near  the  village  of  Dornbach,  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  south  of  Basel,  60u0  confederate 
Swiss  guined  a  splendid  victory  over  16,0»>0  Austrian*, 
under  Fursteuberg,  oo  the  22d  of  July  1499 ;  in  con- 
sequence of  which,  the  Emperor  Maximilian  signed* 
peace  at  Basel  on  the  21st  of  September  following. 

BIRTH.  The  act  of  coming  into  life  has  an 
important  legal  bearing  in  regard  to  the  evidence  of 
its  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy.  These  qualities  are 
variously  determined  by  the  regulations  of  different 
systems  of  jurisprudence.  The  ancient  Roman  law, 
as  well  as  the  modern  Prussian  and  French  codes,  in 
particular,  contain  anxious  provisions  on  the  subject. 
In  England,  no  precise  time  appears  to  be  prescribed 
for  fixing  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  birth.  Forty 
weeks  is  considered,  in  practice,  the  more  usual  time 
for  legitimate  births;  but  a  discretion  to  allow 
a  longer  time  is  exercised,  when,  in  the  opinion  of 
medical  men,  or  under  the  peculiar  circumstances  of 


the  case,  protracted  gestation  may  be  anticipated,  or 
is  likely  to  occur.  In  Scotland,  the  law  is  more 
distinct.  There,  in  order  to  fix  bastardy  on  a  child, 
the  husband's  absence  must  continue  till  within  six 
lunar  months  of  the  birth,  and  a  child  born  after 
the  tenth  month  is  accounted  a  bastard.  The  fact 
of  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  may  be  judicially 
determined  by  an  Action  of  Declarator  in  the  Court 
of  Session,  which  concludes,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  case,  for  the  legitimacy  or  illegitimacy  of  the 
party  whose  birth  is  the  subject  of  the  legal  inquiry. 
In  England,  legitimacy  may  be  ascertained  by  pro- 
ceedings in  the  Court  for  Divorce  and  Matrimonial 
Causes,  under  the  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  93,  caHed  the 
'  Legitimacy  Declaration  Act,  1858  ; '  but  there  the 
remedy  is  not  so  complete  as  that  afforded  by  the 
Scotch  declarator,  which  may  decree  not  only  legi- 
timacy, but  also  illegitimacy.   See  Bastardy,  Hub, 
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BIRTH,  Concealment  of,  ia  an  offence  against 
the  public  economy,  and  punishable  as  a  misde- 
meanour. By  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  8.  14,  it  ia 
enacted,  that  any  woman  endeavouring  to  conceal 
the  birth  of  a  child,  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned, 
with  or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  term  not  more 
than  two  years ;  and  it  shall  not  be  necessary  to 
prove  whether  the  child  died  before,  at,  or  after  its 
birth.  It  is  aim)  provided,  that  if  any  woman  tried 
for  the  murder  of  her  child  shall  be  acquitted 
thereof,  it  ahall  be  lawful  for  the  jury,  ao  acquit- 
ting her,  to  find  her  guilty  (if  the  case  be  so)  of 
concealing  the  birth:  upon  which  the  court  may 
pas*  i he  same  sentence  as  if  she  had  been  com- 
mitted upon  an  indictment  for  the  concealment. 

In  Scotland,  the  law  on  this  subject  appears  to 
be  regulated  by  the  49  Geo.  III.  c  14,  by  which  it 
Is  enacted,  that  if  a  woman  shall  conceal  her  being 
with  child  during  the  whole  period  of  her  pregnancy, 
and  shall  not  call  for,  or  make  use  of  help  or  assist- 
ance in  the  birth ;  and  if  the  child  shall  be  found 
dead,  or  be  amissing,  she  shall  be  imprisoned  for  a 
period  not  exceeding  two  years.  It  has  however, 
been  decided,  that  disclosure  by  the  mother  to  the 
putative  father  ia  a  sufficient  defence.  The  punish- 
ment usually  awarded  for  this  offence  in  Scotland, 
ia  imprisonment  from  three  to  six,  and  in  aggravated 
cases,  from  nine  to  eighteen  months.    See  Prko- 

MAJfCT,  COXCULHKKT  OP. 

BIRTHRIGHT.  See  Ixhebitajice,  and  Peimo- 
gkniture. 

BIRTHS,  Registration  op,  as  also  that  of 
Burial*  and  Marriage*  (q.  v.),  ia  regulated  by  the 
6  and  7  WUL  IV.  c.  86,  amended  by  the  7  WilL  IV. 
and  1  Vict  c.  82,  by  which  a  general  register- 
office  for  the  whole  of  England  is  established.  The 
registrar-general  shall,  under  the  act,  furnish  a 
sufficient  number  of  strong  iron-boxes  to  hold  the 
register- books,  and  every  such  box  shall  be  fur- 
nished with  a  lock  and  two  keys,  one  of  which 
shall  be  kept  by  the  registrar,  and  the  other  by  the 
superintendent- registrar;  and  while  the  register- 
books  are  not  in  use,  they  are  to  be  kept  iu  the 
register-box,  which  shall  always  be  left  locked. 
The  form  for  general  registration  of  births,  com- 
prises the  time  of  birth,  name,  and  sex  of  the  child ; 
the  name,  surname,  maiden  surname,  and  profession 
of  the  parents ;  the  signature,  description,  and  resi- 
dence of  the  informant  (who  must  be  the  father  or 
mother,  or  in  case  of  their  inability,  the  occupier  of 
the  boose,  a.  2o) ;  the  date  of  registration  and  signa- 
ture of  the  registrar ;  aud  also  the  child's  baptismal 
name  (if  any  be  given  after  registration,  within  six 
months).  Searches  may  be  made,  and  certified 
copies  obtained,  at  the  general  registrar  office,  or  at 
tbe  office  of  the  superintendent-registrar  of  the 
district,  or  from  the  clergyman,  or  registrar,  or  any 
other  person  who  shall  for  the  time  being  have  the 
keeping  of  the  register-books.  By  3  and  4  Vict, 
c  92,  provision  is  made  for  depositing  with  the 
registrar-general  a  number  of  non -parochial  registers 
and  records  of  births,  baptisms,  deaths,  burials,  and 
marriages,  which  bad  been  collected  by  a  com- 
mission appointed  for  that  purpose,  and  for  render- 
ing such  registers  and  records  available  as  evidence. 
For  other  regulation*  on  the  subject  of  this  article, 
ace  21  Vict,  c  25. 

The  Scotch  law  relating  to  tbe  registration  of 
births,  is  contained  in  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  80,  by 
which  a  registrar-general,  parochial  registrars,  and 
ether  officers  are  appointed  with  suitable  machinery 
for  carrying  oat  the  provisions  of  the  act.  It  is  the 
duty  of  the  local  registrar  to  ascertain  and  register 
all  birtna  within  his  parish  or  district,  without  fee 
or  reward,  save  as  provided  by  the  act ;  but  parents, 
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or  persons  in  charge  of  children  after  their  birth,  are 
required  to  gtve  information  of  such  births,  and  to 
sign  the  register ;  and  after  the  expiration  of  three 
months  following  the  day  of  birth,  it  shall  not  be 
lawful  for  the  registrar  to  register  the  same,  except 
aa  provided  by  the  act.  The  act  declares  that  the 
sheriff  of  the  county  shall  have  the  care  and  super- 
intendence of  the  parochial  registrars ;  and,  as  in 
England,  the  registrar  general  is  directed  to  furnish 
strong  iron-boxes  to  hold  the  registers  and  other 
documents,  such  box  to  have  a  lock  with  two  kej 
one  of  which  shall  be  kept  by  the  registrar,  and 
other  by  the  sheriff.  The  86th  section  contains  tbe 
noticeable  provision,  that  in  the  case  of  children 
legitimated  by  subsequent  marriage  of  the  parents, 
but  who  were  originally  registered  as  illegitimate, 
such  registration  shall  be  corrected  by  an  entry  of 
the  marriage  on  the  margin.  The  act  contains  other 
provisions,  more  or  less  corresponding  to  the  enact- 
ments of  the  above  English  statutes,  and  generally 
the  practice  in  the  two  countries  may  be  said  to  be 
assimilated.   See  Registration. 

BIRTHS,  DEATHS,  and  MARRIAGES.  See 
Vital  Sratistics. 

BI'RTHWORT.    Sec  Aristo lochia. 

BIRD'  BEEROO',  or  BEROO',  a  kingdom  of 
Sudan,  Western  Africa,  in  lat.  15°— 16s  N.,  long.  5s 
80'— 7"  15'  W.  It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  the 
Sahara,  on  the  E.  by  the  Niger,  and  has  Bambarra 
on  the  S.  Its  western  limits  are  not  clearly  defined. 
The  capital  town.  Walet,  is  about  260  miles  west- 
south-west  from  Timbuclu. 

BIS,  in  Music,  denotes  that  the  passage  over 
which  it  is  placed  is  to  be  played  twice,  or 
repeated.  Such  passages  generally  have  a  slur  or 
bow  over  them,  and  the  word  '  bis'  written  below  it 

BISACCIA.  a  town  of  the  Neapolitan  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  situated  on  a  hill  about  30  miles 
east-north-east  of  Avellino,  with  a  population  of 
about  6000.  Numerous  ancient  remains  discovered 
here  appear  to  fix  B.  aa  the  site  of  the  old  Romuiea, 
captured  by  the  Romans  in  the  third  Samnite  war. 

BISACQUI  NO,  or  BUSACCHI'NO,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  about  27  miles  south  of  Palermo,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  84)00,  who  carry  on  an  cxteusive  trade  in 
grain  and  oil. 

BI  SCAY,  or  VIZCAY'A,  the  most  northerly  of 

"  by  tbe 


lation,  iu  1864,  of  177,335. 

BISCAY,  Bat  or,  that  portion  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean  which  sweeps  in  along  the  northern  shores  of 
the  Spanish  peninsula  in  an  almost  straight  line  from 
Cape  Ortega!  to  St.  Jean  dc  Lux,  at  the  western  foot 
of  the  Pyrenees,  and  thence  curves  northward  along 
the  west  shores  of  France  to  the  island  of  Ouesaant. 
Its  extreme  width  is  about  400  miles,  and  its  length 
much  about  the  same.  The  depth  of  water  varies 
from  20  to  200  fathoms,  being  greatest  along  the 
north  shores  of  Spain.  The  whole  of  the  south  coast 
ia  bold  and  rocky,  in  some  places  rising  to  a  height 
of  several  hundred  feet,  and  interspersed  with  short 
inlets,  some  of  which  form  safe  and  commodious 
harbours.  From  tbe  mouth  of  the  Adour  to  the 
Gironde,  the  shore  presents  a  totally  different  aspect, 
being  low  and  sandy,  with  numerous  lagoons,  the 
embouchures  of  these  two  rivers  forming  the  only 
harbour*.  For  200  miles  north,  the  coast  is  still  low, 
but  marshy  instead  of  sandy  ;  and  from  tbe  peninsula 
of  Quiberon  northward  to  Oueasant,  it  U  moderately 
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elevated  uud  rocky  in  some  places,  with  several  good  . 
harbours.  The  rivers  falling  into  the  Bay  of  B.  on 
the  Spanish  shores  are  unimportant,  none  of  them 
having  a  course  of  more  than  30  or  40  miles.  On  the 
coast  of  France,  it  receives,  through  the  river*  Loire, 
Charente,  Gironde,  and  Adour,  the  waters  of  half 
the  surface  of  the  whole  country.  Its  chief  port* 
are  (iihon,  Santander,  Bilbao,  San  Sebastian,  and 
Passages,  in  Spain ;  and  Bayonue,  Bordeaux,  Roche- 
fort,  La  Rochclle,  and  Nantes,  in  France.  Its 
chief  islands — which  arc  all  situated  north  of  the 
Gironde — are  Bellcisle,  R6,  and  Oleron.  Navigation 
Is  rendered  difficult  and  dangerous  by  the  prevalence 
of  north-west  winds  (which  drive  in  through  the 
wide  mouth  of  the  bay  large  volumes  of  water  from 
the  Atlantic,  to  be  again  thrown  back  from  the 
long  regular  line  of  coast  towards  the  centre,  thus 
causing  great  commotion,  and  high,  short,  broken 
waves),  and  by  the  existence  of  a  current— called 
Rennet's  Current — which  sweeps  in  from  the  ocean 
round  the  north  coast  of  Spain,  along  the  west  and 
north-west  coast  of  France,  then  shooting  across 
the  British  Channel,  brushes  the  Scilly  Isles,  and 
after  approaching  the  coast  of  Ireland,  turns  west  and 
south,  till  it  joins  the  north  African  current. 

BI'SCHOF,  Karl  Gcstav,  a  distinguished  chemist 
and  geologist,  was  born  at  Niirnberg  (1792)  and 
became  professor  of  chemistry  in  Bonn  in  1822. 
Having  obtained  the  prize  of  the  Scientific  Society 
of  Holland  for  his  treatise  on  Internal  Terrestial 
Heat,  he  published  in  England,  in  connection  with 
it,  Researches  on  the  Internal  Heat  of  the  Globe  (Load. 
1841),  which  was  followed  by  a  number  of  papers 
on  connected  geological  subjects.  The  results  of 
his  researches  (1837 — 1840)  on  inflammable  gases  in 
coal-mines,  and  on  safety-lamps,  appeared  in  the 
Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal  and  other 
periodicals.  His  chief  work  is  his  Manual  of  Chemical 
and  1'hyxical  Geology  (Bohn,  1847—1860). 

BI'SCHOFF,  Thioo.  Ltrnw.  Wilh.,  anatomist 
and  physiologist,  was  born  in  Hanover,  1807,  became 
professor  of  anatomy  in  Heidelberg  In  1836.  From 
Heidelberg  he  removed,  in  1843,  to  the  University 
of  Giessen,  and  in  1854,  to  that  of  Munich.  He  has 
devoted  himself  specially  to  embryology,  to  which 
be  has  made  many  contributions.  His  Entwicke- 
lungsgeschichett  det  Kaninehcneies  (Hruns.  1843) 
received  the  prize  from  the  Berlin  Academy.  Of 
his  numerous  writings  in  Muller's  Arehiv,  and  pub- 
lished separately,  may  bo  singled  out  the  Beweit  der 
von  der  Begattung  unabhdngigen  perioditchen  Reifung 
und  Lo*l6tung  der  Eicr  der  Saugethiere  under  Men- 
sehen  (Giesa.  1844),  in  which  he  establishes  the  import- 
ant doctrine  of  the  periodic  ripening  and  detachment 
of  the  ova  in  mammalia  and  man,  independency  of 
generation.  Being  called  upon  in  1850,  along  with 
Licbig,  to  give  hU  opinion  in  the  famous  Gorlitz 
process  (q.  v.),  which  involved  the  question  of  the 
possibility  of  spontaneous  combustion,  he  took  occa- 
sion to  give  a  dissertation  Uber  die  Selbstverbrennung 
(on  Spontaneous  Combustion),  demonstrating  its  im- 
possibility, which  is  published  in  Uenke's  Annals  of 
Legal  Medicine  (I860). 

BI  SCHWILLER,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
the  Bas-Rhin,  France,  siuated  on  the  Moder,  about 
14  miles  north  of  Strasburg.  B.  was  formerly  fortified, 
but  wo*  dismantled  in  1700.  It  has  manufactures  of 
earthenwares,  coarse  woollens,  linens,  and  gloves, 
and  a  trade  in  beer,  leather,  and  the  agricultural 
produce  of  tho  district    Pop.  about  7oc0. 

BI'SCnT,  in  Pottery,  is  the  term  applied  to 
porcelain  and  other  earthenware  after  the  first 
firing,  and  before  it  has  received  the  glaze  and 
embellishments.  Sec  Porcelain  and  Pottkry.  In 
this  condition,  the  ware  is  very  porous,  adheres  to 
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the  tongue  when  placed  upon  it,  and  allows  water 
very  slowly  to  percolate  through  its  pores.  The 
unglazed  bottles  employed  in  cooling  water  are 
examples  of  Biscuit-awe. 

BI'SCUIT,  Meat,  a  preparation  of  the  substance 
of  meat  combined  with  a  certain  quantity  of  flour, 
made  into  the  form  of  biscuits,  by  which  process 
the  nutritive  qualities  of  the  meat  are  preserved 
for  any  length  of  time.  One  way  of  preparing  thpse 
biscuits  is  as  follows:  Large  pieces  of  beef  are 
placed  in  a  quantity  of  water  sufficient  to  cover 
them,  and  are  subjected  to  alow  ebullition.  The 
fat  being  skimmed  off,  evaporation  is  allowed 
to  take  place,  until  the  liquid  is  about  the  con- 
sistency of  sirup,  when  it  is  mixed  with  fine 
wheatcn  flour,  rolled  out  to  the  thickness  of 
ordinary  ship-biscuit,  cut  into  any  shape  required, 
baked,  and  dried  in  the  ordinary  manner.  One 
pound  of  biscuit  usually  contains  the  soluble  p«rt 
of  5  lbs.  of  meat,  and  half  a  pound  of  flour.  The 
meat-biscuits  can  be  euten  like  ordinary  biscuits ; 
but  boiled  in  about  twenty  timet  their  own  weight 
of  water  for  half  an  hour,  with  the  usual  condiments, 
they  make  excellent  soup,  and  for  this  they  were 
chiefly  intended.  Meat-biscuits  were  first  introduced 
into  Britain  from  America  by  Mr.  Borden,  in  the 
year  of  the  Great  Exhibition  of  1851.  They  have 
been  spoken  highly  of  by  medical  men  as  food ;  they 
arc  also  important  as  a  means  of  preserving  from 
waste  much  animal  food,  which  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Australian  colonies  and  the  Argentine  Republic, 
having  no  market  for,  while  it  was  fresh,  were  before 
forced  to  throw  away. 

BI'SCUITS  (Fr.  twice-baked),  small,  flat  bread, 
rendered  dry  and  hard  by  baking,  in  order  to  their 
long  preservation.  They  are  divided  into  two 
classes — the  unfermenled  and  the  fermented,  Vnfer- 
mented  or  unlearned  B..  generally  known  as  common 
sea-biscuits  or  ship-bread,  are  made  of  wheaten-flour 
(retaining  some  of  the  bran),  water,  and  common 
salt.  The  materials  are  kneaded  together,  either 
by  manual  labour — that  is,  by  the  hands  and  feet 
of  the  workmen— or  by  introducing  the  materials  into 
a  long  trough  or  box,  wiih  a  central  shaft,  to  which 
a  series  of  knives  is  attached,  and  which  is  made  to 
revolve  rapidly  by  machinery.  The  mass  of  dough  so 
obtained  is  then  kneaded  and  thinned  out  into  a 
sheet  the  proper  thickness  of  the  B.,  by  being 
passed  and  repassed  between  heavy  rollers.  Thia 
sheet  being  placed  below  a  roller  with  knife-edge 
shapes,  is  readily  cut  into  hexagonal  (six-sided)  or 
round  pieces  of  "dough  of  the  required  size  of  the 
biscuits.  The  Indentation  of  the  slabs  of  dough, 
in  the  case  of  tho  hexagonal  B.,  is  not  complete, 
so  that  all  the  B.  cut  out  of  each  slab  remain 
slightly  adhering  together.  These  slabs  of  B.  are 
then  introduced  into  an  oven  for  about  12  minutes, 
and  are  placed  in  a  warm  room  for  2  or  8  days, 
to  become  thoroughly  dry.  The  more  modern 
oven  is  open  at  both  ends,  and  the  B.  being  placed 
in  a  framework,  arc  drawn  by  chains  through  the 
oven.  So  rapidly  is  this  o|>eration  conducted,  that 
about  2000  lbs.  weight  of  B.  are  passed  through  one 
of  these  ovens  every  day  of  ten  hours. 

Captains'  B.  are  prepared  from  wbeaten  flour, 
water,  with  common  salt,  and  butter,  with  an 
occasional  small  dose  of  yeast  to  cause  partial  fer- 
mentation. Milk  is  also  sometimes  employed.  Water 
or  hard  B.  are  made  of  flour,  water,  with  variable 
quantities  of  butter,  eggs,  spices,  and  sugar.  Soft  B. 
contain  increased  quantities  of  butter  nnJ  sugar. 
Yeast  B.  are  those  the  dough  of  which  is  mixed 
with  a  small  quantity  of  yeast,  yielding  more  porous 
biscuits.  Buttered  B.  ore  mode  with  much  butter 
and  a  Utile  yeast.    Other  varieties  of  B.  are  named  in 
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the  following  table,  which  give*  the  materials  added 
of  flower,  280  lb*  in  weight : 


Water  or  Milk.  Bolter. 

quart*.  Ib*.  lb*. 

Captains,     10  15 

Abernethy,   6)  17*  17* 

Machine,      6f  68  14 

Americau,  10  40 

Jamaica,       8f  17*  17* 

•     8f  "* 


Sugar-  Fla< 
lb* 


17* 


140 

Great  care  muit  be  taken  in  the  manipulative  part 
of  the  process  to  incorporate  the  ingredients  in  a  sys- 
tematic manner.  Thus,  the  butter  is  mixed  with  the 
flour  in  a  dry  condition,  and  then  the  water  or  milk 
added ;  and  when  egga  are  used,  they  are  thoroughly 
beaten  up  with  water,  and  the  augar  (if  the  latter  is 
required )  and  the  egg-paste  added  to  the  'dough, 
which  haa  been  previously  prepared  with  butter,  or 
without  butter.  The  various  kinds  of  B.  in  the 
preparation  of  which  yeast  is  employed,  present  a 
more  spongy  aspect  than  the  unveasted  biscuits. 
Occasionally  a  little  sesquicarbonate  of  ammonia 
(volatile  salt)  is  added,  to  assist  in  raising  the  dough, 
and  make  a  lighter  biscuit.  There  are  three  prin- 
cipal varieties  of  the  yeast  or  fermented  B.,  and  the 
following  table  gives  the  ingredients  used  in  their 
manufacture  from  a  sack  of  flour,  or  280  lbs. : 

Water  or  Milk.  Dried  Yeast.  Bntter.  8o(rar. 
pills.          !!«.  ti.i.  lb*. 

Oliver,       .10*  4*  85 

Reading   4*  to  5        25  to  80 

Cheltenham,     10$  ...  ...  6 

Sufi  or  tpiced  B.  are  prepared  from  flour,  with 
much  sugar,  a  great  many  egga,  some  butter,  and  a 
email  quantity  of  spices  and  essences.  The  eggs  tend 
to  give  a  nice  yellow  cream-colour  to  the  B.,  which 
ia  occasionally  imitated  by  the  admixture  of  a  chro- 
mate  of  lead  (  ekrotnt  yellow) ;  but  this  is  dangerous, 
and  has  given  rise  to  several  cases  of  poisoning. 
Several  of  the  soft  or  spiced  B.  are  referred  to  in  the 
following  table,  a  sack,  or  28(1  lbs.,  being  the  amount 
of  flour  employed  in  each 


Shrewsbury.      98  98 

Ginger  Wafers,  800  111 
Victoria,    .     750  70 


93 

112 

80 


r  Orange  flower, 
1  Water  currants, 
i  Citrons  and  Cara- 
'  ways. 

j  Volatile  salt, 
4  Cinnamon, 

(  Nutmeg  or  Mace. 
Ginger. 

Es^cnec  of  lemon. 


The  extent  to  which  B.  are  now  consumed  may 
be  learned  from  the  fact,  that  several  of  the  largest 
biscuit-manufactories  each  prepare  and  throw  into 
market  every  week  from  80,000  to  50,000  lbs.  weight 
of  B.  of  various  kinds.  One  of  the  largest  and  most 
complete  biscuit-manufactories  in  Englsnd  is  that  of 
Can-  at  Carlisle,  whose  biscuits,  sold  iu  tin  boxes, 
are  well  known.  Another  bakery  of  this  kind  is 
that  of  Harrison  of  Liverpool. 

BISE'GLlfc,  a  fortified  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bari.  It  is  built  on  a  promontory  in 
the  Adriatic,  about  21  miles  west-north-west  of  Bari, 
the  district  around  being  studded  with  handsome 
Tilias  and  country-houses,  and  famous  for  iu  pro- 
duction of  currants,  which  are  considered  equal  to  j 
those  of  the  Ionian  Islands.  The  vine  and  olive  are 
also  cultivated  in  the  neighbourhood.  B.  has  a 
cathedral,  numerous  churches,  two  monasteries,  a 
hospital,  and  ecclesiastical  college,  Ac,  with  the  ruin*  | 


of  a  hospital  founded  by  Bohemond  for  pilgrims 
from  the  lioly  Land,  and  celebrated  during  the 
Crusades.    Pop.  17,800. 

BI  SHOP,  the  title  of  the  highest  order  of  clergy 
in  the  Christian  Church.  The  name  is  iu  the 
Saxon,  biteop,  and  is  from  the  Greek  epincopo*,  an 
overseer.  The  Athenians  used  to  send  officers  called 
epueopoi  to  their  subject  states.  The  word  was 
adopted  by  the  Romans ;  and  Cicero  speaks  of 
himself  as  an  epitcopu*  in  Campania;  it  was  also 
applied  by  them  to  the  officers  who  Inspected  the 
provision-markets.  There  arc  two  theories  as  to 
the  functions  of  a  B.  in  the  primitive  church,  which 
may  be  described  as  the  episcopalian  and  the 
Presbyterian  theories. 

According  to  the  former,  the  first  bishops  in  the 
Church  of  Christ  were  his  apostles;  'for  the  office 
whereunto  Matthias  was  chosen  is  termed  (Acts  i. 
20)  epucope — i.  e.,  an  episcopal  office,  which  being 
spoken  expressly  of  one,  agreeth  no  less  unto  them 
all ;  and  therefore  St.  Cyprian,  speaking  generally 
of  them  all,  calls  them  bithoj^  The  form  of  govern- 
ment at  first  established  by  the  apostles  was,  that 
the  laity  or  people  should  be  subject  to  a  college 
of  ecclesiastical  persons  appointed  for  that  purpose 
in  every  city.  These,  in  their  writings,  they  term 
sometimes  '  presbyters,'  sometimes  '  bishops.''  Thua 
St.  Paul  to  the  elders  at  Ephesus  says:  'Take  heed 
to  the  flock  over  which  the  Holy  Ghost  hath  made 
vou  orcrucr*' — i.  e.,  bishops.  This  explains  the 
Presbyterian  view  of  the  office.  But  as  the  apostles 
could  not  themselves  be  present  In  all  churches, 
and  as  in  a  short  time  strifes  and  contentious 
arose,  they  appointed,  after  the  order  began  at 
Jerusalem,  some  one  president  or  governor  over 
the  rest,  who  had  his  authority  established  a  long 
time  before  that  settled  difference  of  name  took 
place  whereby  such  alone  were  called  bishops ;  and 
therefore,  in  the  book  of  Revelations,  we  find  that 
they  are  entitled  4  angels.'  St.  Ircnsus,  martyr 
in  the  2d  c,  says :  '  We  are  able  to  number  up 
them  who  by  the  apostles  were  made  bishop*.'  In 
Rome,  he  tells  us,  they  appointed  Linus ;  and  in 
Smyrna,  Polycarp.  St.  Ignatius  witnesses  that  they 
made  Evodius  B.  of  Antioch.  St.  Jerome  says : 
'  All  bishops  arc  the  apostles'  successors ; '  and 
St.  Cyprian  terms  bishops  '  prapotito*  qui  apoitolU 
vicar  I  a  ordinal  tone  nuccedunt '  (presidents  w'ho  suc- 
ceed to  the  apostles  by  vicarious  ordination).  Hooker 
says,  in  his  usual  judicious  manner :  '  Such  as  deny 
apostles  to  have  any  successors  at  all  in  the  office 
of  their  apostleship,  may  hold  that  opinion  without 
contradiction  to  this  of  ours,  if  they  will  explain 
themselves  in  declaring  what  truly  and  properly 
apostleship  is.  In  some  things,  every  presbyter,  in 
some  things  only  bishops,  in  some  things  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  are  the  apostles' successors.'  And 
he  adds,  what  fairly  states  the  Episcopal  theory  on 
this  subject :  'The  apostles  have  now  their  true 
successors,  if  not  in  the  largeness,  surely  in  the  kind 
of  that  episcopal  function  whereby  they  had  power* 
to  sit  as  spiritual  ordinary  judges,  both  over  laity 
and  over  clergv,  where  churches  Christian  were 
established.'  We  find,  also,  that  throughout  those 
cities  where  the  apostles  did  plant  Christianity, 
history  has  noted  a  succession  of  pastors  iu  the 
seat  of  one,  not  of  many ;  and  the  first  one  in 
every  rank  we  find  to  have  been.  If  not  some 
apostle,  vet  some  apostle's  disciple.  By  Epiphan- 
ius,  the  bishops  of  Jerusalem  are  reckoned  down 
from  St.  James  to  his  own  time;  and  Tertullian, 
writing  in  the  2d  c,  has  the  following:  'Let 
them  shew  the  beginnings  of  their  churches, 
let  them  recite  their  bishops,  one  by  one,  each 
in  such  sort  succeeding  other  that  the  first  B.  of 
them  have  had  for  his  author  and  predecessor  some 
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apostle,  or  at  least  some  apostolical  person  who 
persevered  with  the  apostles;  for  so  apostolical 
churches  are  wont  to  bring  forth  the  evidence  of 
their  estates.1  The  judgment  of  the  church  of 
England  as  to  the  primitive  existence  of  bishops 
is  to  be  found  in  the  preface  to  the  ordination 
service  drawn  up  in  the  reign  of  Edward  V.,  where 
it  is  said :  '  It  is  evident  unto  all  men  diligently 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures  and  ancient  authors, 
that  from  the  apostles'  time  there  have  been  these 
orders  of  ministers  in  Christ's  church — bishops, 
priests,  and  deacons.' 

According  to  the  other  or  Presbyterian  theory  of 
bishops,  the  origin  and  general  history  of  the  institu- 
tion are  thus  sketched.  In  the  earliest  churches,  no 
truces  of  a  hierarchy,  it  is  affirmed,  are  to  be  found. 
The  superintendents  or  directors  appointed  over  the 
first  churches  by  the  apostles,  or  chosen  by  the  mem- 
bers of  the  congregations,  were  unquestionably  styled 
Indifferently  presbyters  or  bishops — the  former  title 
being  borrowed  from  the  Jewish  synagogue,  the 
superintendent  or  director  of  which  was  called  the 
Eld'T  (Gr.  presbyter) ;  the  latter  (epiteopot)  being 
familiar  to  the  heathen  converts  as  the  title  of  a 
civil  office  corresponding  in  function  to  that  of  a 
Christian  pastor.  But  this  original  equality  did 
not  last  long.  As  new  churches  multiplied,  those 
formed  round  the  original  church,  though  each 
having  its  own  bishop  or  presbyter,  remained  in 
confederacy  ;  and  in  the  meetings  of  the  pastors  to 
regulute  the  common  affairs,  one  must  of  necessity 
preside,  most  likely  determined  by  age,  superior 
piety,  or  other  qualification.  From"  this  simple  cir- 
cumstance, as  is  indicated  by  Clemens  Alexandriuus 
in  the  beginning  of  the  3d  c,  sprang  the  habit  of 
looking  upon  one  of  the  bishops  as  superior  to  the 
others ;  and  this  superiority,  at  first  personal  and 
accidental,  soon  came  naturally  to  be  regarded  as 
attached  to  the  B.  of  a  particular  congregation. 
In  this  case  the  word  B.  came  to  signify  an  over- 
seer of  pastors  rather  th:in  an  oversecr'of  people. 
The  monarchical  form  of  state  government  favoured 
this  tendency,  and  converted  the  president  of  a 
presbytery  into  the  privileged  superintendent  of  his 
brother-pastors.  The  assumption  was  resisted  by 
the  presbyters  at  first,  but  from  the  middle  of  the 
5th  c,  Episcopacy,  or  the  domination  of  bishops, 
continued  to  gain  the  upper  hand  over  Prcsby- 
terianism,  or  equality  of  all  pastors. 

In  the  3d  c,  bishops  appear  still  dependent  on  the 
advice  of  their  presbyters,  and  the  consent  of  the 
people,  and  shared  with  the  former  the  office  of 
teaching  and  the  cure  of  souls.  As  yet  their  exclu- 
sive privileges  or  functions  were  limited  to  confirma- 
tion, ordination  of  ministers,  consecration  of  sacred 
things,  settlement  of  secular  differences  among 
Christians,  and  management  of  the  revenues  of  the 
church.  But  the  tendency  to  subordination  and 
unity  did  not  rest  here.  Among  the  bishops,  at 
first  all  equal,  those  of  the  larger  and  more  import- 
ant cities  began  gradually  to  acquire  a  superiority 
over  those  of  inferior  cities.  When  Christianity  was 
made  the  religion  of  the  Roman  empire,  the  bishops 
became  more  and  more  monarchical,  and  put  them- 
telves  on  the  footing  of  ecclesiastical  princes.  The 
chief  cities  of  the  larger  civil  provinces  rose  to  be  seats 
of  extensive  dioceses,  the  bishops  of  these  assum- 
ing the  distinctive  titles  of  patriaeh,  metropolitan, 
papa — titles  of  courtesy  that  nad  long  been  applied 
to  all  bishops;  while  the  less  important  provinces, 
with  their  capitals  and  bishops,  became  subordinate. 
Among  these  provincial  bishops,  again,  three,  from 
obvious  causes,  acquired  a  prominence  that  cast  all 
the  rest  into  the  back-ground — namely,  Alexandria, 
Constantinople,  and  Rome.  The  beginnings  of  the 
asceudcucy  of  the  Roman  B.  are  discernible  as 
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early  as  the  end  of  the  2d  century.  While  ancient 
Rome  sought  her  secular  dominion'more  in  the  south 
and  east,  modern  ecclesiastical  Rome  turned  herself 
chiefly  to  the  nations  of  the  west  and  north ;  and 
round  the  B.  of  Rome  has  grown  a  power — the 
Roman  Catholic  Church — not  less  important  than 
that  of  imperial  Rome. 

In  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  the  episcopal  office 
is  the  foundation  of  the  whole  system.  Christ's 
apostles  are  held  to  have  transferred  their  func- 
tions to  the  episcopacy  as  a  body.  Every  B., 
therefore,  exercises  within  bis  own  diocese,  first, 
the  jut  magitterii — i.  e.,  the  right  of  maintaining 
and  propagating  tne  orthodox  faith ;  and  second, 
the  jut  ordinit,  or  regulating  of  the  sacred  and 
mysterious  rights  of  the  priestly  office,  some  of  which 
are  transferred  to  the  inferior  clergy,  as  jvra  com- 
tnunia,  while  others  remain  the  privileges  of  the 
bishop  (jura  propria).  Among  episcopal  preroga- 
tives, in  addition  to  those  already  mentioned  as 
assigned  to  them  in  the  3d  and  4th  c,  are  anoint- 
ing of  kings,  consecration  of  abbots,  preparation  of 
the  chrisms,  Ac.  They  have  also  the  management 
of  the  church  property  in  their  respective  dioceses, 
and  the  oversight  of  all  ecclesiastical  institutions. 
Election  of  the  office  of  B.  rests  generally  with  the 
presbyters  of  the  diocese  assembled  in  chapter,  with 
the  sanction  of  the  secular  power  and  of  the  pope. 
This  is  the  case  in  Prussia.  Where  the  sovereign  is  a 
Catholic,  the  appointment  is  mostly  made  by  him, 
but  subject  to  papal  approbation.  At  ronsecration, 
which  requires  the  presence  of  three  bishops,  the  new 
R.  takes  an  oath  to  the  sovereign  and  to  the  pope, 
and  signs  the  articles  of  belief,  on  which  he  receive* 
the  episcopal  insignia — the  mitre  (q.v.) ;  crosier  (q. v.), 
or  staff* ;  a  gold  ring,  emblematic  of  his  marriage  to 
the  church ;  the  cross  upon  the  breast ;  the  dalmatica 
(q.  v.),  tunic,  pallium  (q.  v.),  and  peculiar  gloves  and 
chaussure ;  and  being  enthroned,  as  formal  installa- 
tion into  office,  he  then  pronounces  the  blessing  on 
the  assembled  people.  In  the  discharge  of  his  office, 
the  B.  has  a  number  of  subordinate  assistants; 
sometimes,  in  case  of  age  or  weakness,  a  coadjutor, 
but  ordinarily  deans,  archdeacons,  Ac.  (q.  v.). 

In  the  Greek  church,  the  office  of  B.  is  essentially 
the  same,  though  less  influential.  Greek  bishops, 
however,  arc  always  chosen  from  the  monkish 
orders,  and  generally  from  the  archimandrites— L  e., 
abbots  or  priors. 

As  Protestantism  met  with  its  chief  resistance 
from  the  bishops,  and,  besides,  laid  the  chief  stress 
on  doctrine  rather  than  on  church  order,  the  episco- 
pal order  in  most  of  the  reformed  churches,  either 
disappeared  or  sank  into  comparative  insignificance. 
Of  the  continental  Protestant  churches,  episcopacy 
has  kept  the  foremost  hold  in  Sweden  and  Norway, 
The  Scapdinavian  bishops  acceded  to  the  reformation 
in  1M1  only  on  compulsion  from  Gustavus  Vasa, 
who  confirmed  tbem  in  their  revenues  and  preroga- 
tives. The  B.  of  Upsala  is  primate,  and  has  the 
prerogative  of  crowning  the  king,  consecrating  the 
other  bishops,  Ac.  The  bishops  are  named  by  tba 
king  out  of  three  proposed  by  the  chapters.  They 
preside  in  consistories,  bold  synods,  visit  the  churches, 
examine  and  ordain  ministers,  consecrate  churches, 
and  watch  over  purity  of  doctrine  and  the  property 
of  the  church.  They  have  seats  in  parliament,  and 
wear  the  pallium,  mitre,  crosier,  and  cross.  There 
are  only  six  bishops  in  Sweden  and  Norway,  with  an 
additional  B.  of  the  order  of  the  Seraphim. 

In  Denmark  the  Catholic  bishops  opposed  the 
reformation,  and  were  (1 536)  deposed  by  Christian 
III.,  and  their  extensive  possessions  confiscated. 
The  king  appointed  in  their  stead  a  general  super- 
intendent and  9  Protestant  bishops,  with  a  fixed 
stipend.   They  are  under  the  secular  Government, 
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and  have  rery  limited  authority  over  the  clergy 
under  tbeir  charge.  The  first  in  rank  is  tbe  B.  of 
Beeland. 

In  Protestant  Germany,  the  episcopal  dignity  and 
rights  passed  into  the  hands  of  the  secular  sovereigns, 
who,  down  to  quite  recent  times,  assumed  tbe  title 
of  supreme  bishops,  and  exercised  tbe  prerogatives 
of  such.  When  the  sovereign,  as  in  Saxony,  was  of 
a  different  confession  from  the  majority  of  bis  sub- 
jects, the  episcopal  authority  was  delegated  to  a 
minister.  The  bishoprics,  however,  were  gradually 
secularised,  and  with  the  nominal  or  titular  bishops 
of  Osnabruck  and  Lubeck  (1803)  the  old  episcopal 
dignities  became  almost  extinct  on  the  Protestant  soil 
of  Germany.  The  Lutheran  Church,  however,  never 
formally  abolished  the  office  of  B.,  and  Melauchthon 
endeavoured  to  get  it  expreaslv  recognised.  In 
Prussia,  accordingly,  the  title  of  B.  has  had  a  fluc- 
tuating fate.  The  bishops  in  office  at  the  time 
having  acceded  to  tbe  reformation  in  1526,  were 
continued ;  but  in  1554  the  revenues  were  confis- 
cated, and  the  duties  assigned  to  superintendents. 
In  1687  this  Last  remnant  of  the  episcopal  office  also 
disappeared ;  till  Frederick  I.  conferred  the  title  of 
B.  on  two  of  bis  court-preachers  on  occasion  of  his 
coronation.  A',  tbeir  death  it  again  ceased,  snd  was 
not  revived  until  at  the  peace-festival  in  1816  Frede- 
rick-William III.  raised  two  clergymen  to  the  dignity 
of  bishops.  One  of  them,  tbe  B.  of  Ktiuigsberg, 
received  in  1829  the  title  of  Evangelical  Archbishop. 
Several  have  since  received  the  title  of  B.,  along 
with  that  of  superintendent-general,  entitling  them 
to  the  first  place  in  tbe  consistories,  a  certain  civil 
insignia,  and  salary.  Of  the  other  German 
only  Nassau  baa  followed  the  example  of 
by  naming  (1818)  a  R  for  the  united  e\ 


ing  (1818)  a  R  for  the 
gebcal  churches  of  the  duchy.  Elsewhere,  the 
episcopal  authority,  mostly  in  very  limited  form,  is 
exercised  by  consistories,  ministries  of  worship, 
superintendents-general,  inspectors,  kc. 

la  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  other  Presbyterian 
churches  on  the  Geneva  model,  the  episcopal  office 
is  not  recognised.  Roman  Catholic  Scotland  was 
divided  into  eleven  dioeescs  or  bishoprics. 

In  none  of  the  Protestant  countries  have  the  pre- 
rogatives and  revenues  of  bishops  remained  so  little 
impaired  as  in  England,  where  the  reformation  was 
taken  into  his  owu  hands  by  tbe  king,  and  being 
propagated  from  above  downwards,  was  effected  in 
a  very  conservative  spirit.  Episcopacy  was  abolished 
about  the  time  of  the  Commonwealth,  but  at  the 
restoration  the  bishops  were  restored,  and  have 
since  retained  their  position  in  church  and  state. 

The  practice  aud  history  of  the  Church  of  England 
in  tbe  matter  of  bishops  may  be  given  somewhat 
more  in  detail.  The  B.  is  tbe  head  of  the  clergy  in 
bis  diocese ;  he  ordains  them,  whereby  he  calls  them 
into  existence  as  ecclesiastical  persons;  he  institutes 
them  to  benefices,  and  licences  them  to  cures,  and  to 
preach ;  visits  them,  snd  superintends  their  morals ; 
and  enforces  discipline,  for  which  purpose  he  has 
several  courts  under  him,  and  can  suspend  or  deprive 
them  for  due  cause. 

Over  the  laity  he  exercises  a  general  pa«toral 
authority,  but  they  are  more  particularly  brought 
under  his  notice  at  the  time  of  their  confirmation. 
Tbe  style,  title,  aud  privileges  of  tbe  B.  are  inferior 
to  those  of  the  archbishop  (q.  v.).  He  is  said  to  be 
installed  in  his  bishopric;  he  writes  himself,  By 
Divine  Permission ;  and  has  the  title  of  Lord,  and 
Bight  Rev.  Father  in  God ;  and  he  may  retain  six 
chaplains.  A  bishop  must  be  at  least  80  years  of 
age  ;  the  reason  for  whieh  is,  that  Christ  began  his 
ministry  at  that  age.  For  many  centuries  after  the 
Christian  era,  the  B.  received  all  the  profits  of  his 
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him.  Tbe  mode  of  election,  confirmation,  and  con- 
secration is  the  same  in  the  case  of  bishops  and 
archbishops,  for  each  archbishop  is  also  B.,  and  has 
his  own  diocese.  The  B.  is  elected  by  tbe  chapter 
of  his  own  Cathedral  church  by  virtue  of  licence  front 
the  crown.  Tbe  laity  used  to  take  part  in  tbe  elec- 
tion, but  from  the  tumults  that  arose,  tbe  different 
sovereigns  of  Europe  took  tbe  appointment,  in  some 
degree,  into  their  own  hands,  by  reserving  to  them* 
selves  tbe  right  of  confirming  these  elections,  and  of 
granting  investiture  to  the  temporalities  which  now 
began  to  be  annexed  to  these  dignities.  This  right 
was  acknowledged  in  the  Emperor  Charlemagne  by 
Pope  Hadrian  I.,  773  a.  n.,  and  the  Council  of 
Late  ran.  Tbe  right  of  appointing  to  bishoprics  is 
said  to  have  been  in  the  crown  of  England  even  in 
Saxon  timea  But  when,  by  length  of  time,  the 
custom  of  electing  by  the  clergy  only  was  fully 
established,  the  popes  began  to  object  to  the  usual 
method  of  granting  these  investitures,  which  was 
per  annulum  et  baeuium — i.  e.,  by  tbe  prince  deliver- 
ing to  the  prelate  a  ring  and  pastoral  staff  or  crosier. 
In  tbe  lltb  c,  Pope  Gregory  VII.  published  a  buU 
of  excommunication  against  all  princes  who  should 
dare  to  confer  investitures.  There  were  long  and 
eager  contests  occasioned  by  this  papal  claim,  but 
at  length  tbe  matter  was  compromised,  tbe  Emperor 
Henry  V.  agreeing  to  confer  investiture  for  the 
j  future,  per  aceptrum ;  and  the  kings  of  France  and 
I  England  consented  to  receive  only  the  homage  for 
I  tbe  temporalities,  instead  of  investing  them  by  tbe 
I  ring  and  crosier,  the  pope  keeping  in  his  hands  the 
.  power  of  confirmation  and  consecration.  This  con- 
'  cession  was  obtained  from  Henry  L;  but  King  John, 
in  order  to  obtain  the  pope's  protection  against  his 
barons,  gave  up,  by  a  charter  to  all  monasteries  and 
cathedrals,  the  free  right  of  electing  their  prelates. 
This  grant  was  confirmed  in  Magna  Charts,  and 
was  again  confirmed  by  statute  26  Edward  III. 
But  by  statute  26  Henry  VIII.,  the  ancient  right  of 
nomination  was  in  effect  restored  to  tbe  crown.  The 
sovereign,  on  the  vacancy  being  notified,  sends  to 
tbe  dean  and  chapter  a  letter  missive,  or  conyi 
(Mire,  containing  the  name  of  tbe  person  to  be 
elected;  and  if  they  do  not  elect  in  the  manner 
appointed  by  the  act,  or  if  the  archbishop  or  B. 
appointed  for  the  purpose  refuse  to  confirm,  invest, 
snd  consecrate  the  B.  elect,  the  recusants  incur 
the  penally  of  a  prennwtire  (q.  v.).  A  bishop  is  not 
consecrated  more  than  once,  and  he  cannot  be 
depovd,  as  it  is  supposed  that  tbe  order  itself  cannot 
absolutely  be  taken  from  him;  he  may,  however, 
be  deprived,  as  was  done  to  the  B.  of  Clogher  in 
1822;  he  may  also  resign  bis  see;  and  be  may  be 
removed  from  one  see  to  another,  which  is  called 
translation ;  but  this  practice  is  now  less  frequent 
than  it  used  to  be.  The  Dean  and  Chapter  of  Can- 
terbury claim  it  as  an  ancient  right  of  that  church, 
that  every  B.  of  tbe  province  is  to  be  consecrated  in 
it,  or  the  archbishop  to  receive  from  them  a  licence 
to  consecrate  elsewhere;  and  it  is  said  that  »  long 
succession  of  licences  to  that  purpose  are  regularly 
entered  in  the  registry  of  that  church.  When 
elected  and  confirmed,  a  B.  may  exercise  all  spiritual 
jurisdiction,  but  he  is  not  completely  B.  until  con- 
secration. Bishops,  upon  their  election,  become 
peers  of  the  realm,  and  are  summoned  to  the  parlia- 
ment ss  well  as  the  other  nobles;  but  the  right 
under  whieh  they  sit  there,  whether  In  respect  of 
their  baronies,  or  by  usage  and  custom,  is  a  matter 
of  uncertainty.  It  appears,  however,  that  the 
bishops  sat  in  the  Wittcnagemote,  under  the  Saxon 
monarch*,  as  spiritual  persons;  for  they  were  not 
barons  until  William  the  Conqueror  turned  their 
Into  baronies,  and  subjected  them  to  the 
of  knights'  service.    Tbe  bishops  crested  by 
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Henry  VIII. — viz.,  Bristol,  Gloucester,  Cheater,  I 
Otford,  and  Peterborough,  as  also  the  lately  created 
bishops  of  Ripon  and  Manchester — fit  in  pariiaroeut, 
though  they  do  not  hold  their  lands  by  barouial 
tenure.  The  bishops  withdraw  from  the  House 
(under  protest,  however)  when  any  capital  charge  is 
to  be  decided.  The  bishops  sit  iu  |variiament  next 
to  the  Archbishop  of  York ;  first,  London  ;  second 
Durham ;  third,  Winchester ;  and  then  the  rest 
according  to  their  ancientica.  In  respect  -of  their 
persons,  bishops  are  not  peers  with  the  nobility ; 
and  iu  cases  of  alleged  crimes,  they  are  tried  by  a 
jury  in  the  same  manner  as  commoner*,  us  was  the 
case  with  Cronmer  and  Fisher.  When  a  see  is 
racant,  the  archbishop  of  the  province  is  guardian 
of  the  spiritualities ;  but  he  cannot  as  such  conse- 
crate or  ordain  or  present  to  vacant  benefices.  The 
sovereign  has  custody  of  the  lay-revenues  during  a 
Tacancy.  Queen  Elizabeth  kept  tho  see  of  Ely 
vacant  nineteen  years. 

All  the  bishops  of  a  province,  with  respect  to  their 
archbishop,  are  called  his  suffragans  ;  but  originally 
this  term  denoted  the  bishops  who  were  conse- 
crated to  assist  and  help  the  other  bishops,  and  to 
supply  their  places  when  absent.  They  were  also 
called  ehortpitcopi,  or  bishops  of  the  country. 

The  B.  of  Durham  bad  formerly  a  palatine  juris- 
diction, an  it  was  called,  in  the  county  of  Durham  ; 
and  the  B.  of  Ely  had  a  similar  secular  authority 
in  certain  places;  but  these  powers  were  trans- 
ferred to  the  crown  in  1886.  The  houses  of  bishops 
are  called  their  palaces.  Iu  old  times  their  palaces 
in  London  were  extra-diocesan ;  and  while  residing 
there,  they  exercised  jurisdiction  in  the  same  manner 
as  in  their  own  dioceses.  This  personal  privilege  is 
now  extinct  in  the  bishops;  but  Ijunbeth  Uouse, 
Croydon,  Winchester  Place,  and  Ely  House  retain 
the  privilege.  A  bishop  makes  a  triennial  visitation 
of  his  diocese. 

The  conferring  of  orders  rests,  in  a  great  measure, 
with  the  discretion  of  the  bishop.  He  can  refuse  to  j 
ordain  without  giving  any  reason,  but  he  can  ordain 
no  person  who  does  not  subscribe  to  the  Queen's 
supremacy,  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and  the 
Thirty-nine  Articles.  A  candidate  for  orders  must 
be  first  examined  and  approved;  and  the  person  to 
whom  the  right  of  performing  this  duty  belongs,  is 
by  the  ('anon  Law  the  archdencon  of  the  diocese. 
A*  B.  may  give  letters  diamissory  to  another  B., 
licencing  "the  latter  to  ordain  a  candidate.  No 
person  under  28  can  be  ordained  deacon,  and  none 
can  be  ordained  priest  under  24  years  of  age.  See 
Oroinatios. 

In  England,  there  are  28  bishops,  including  the 
two  metropolitans — viz.,  Canterbury  ;  York  ;  Lon- 
don ;  Durham  ;  Winchester  ;  Banpor  ;  Rochester  ; 
Exeter  ;  Peterborough  ;  St  David's  ;  Worcester  ; 
Chichester  ;  Litchfield  ;  Ely  ;  Oxford  ;  St  Asaph  ; 
Manchester  ;  Hereford  ;  Chester  ;  Llandaff* ;  Lin- 
coln ;  Salisbury  ;  Bath  and  Wells  ;  Carlisle  ;  Glou- 
cester and  Bristol  ;  Ripon  ;  Norwich  ;  Sudor  and 
Man.  Two  of  these,  the  B.  of  Sodor  and  Man,  and 
the  junior  of  the  rest  (provided  he  be  not  either  of 
the  archbishops,  or  Loudon,  Durham,  or  Winchester), 
have  no  seat  in  parliament. 

In  Ireland,  there  are  twelve,  including  the  two 
metropolitans,  whose  sees  stand  first— viz.,  Armagh 
and  Cloghcr  ;  Dublin  and  Kildare  ;  Mcath  ;  Killa- 
loe,  Kilfcnora,  Clonfcrt  and  Kilmacduagb  ;  Tuam, 
Killnla,  and  Achonry  ;  Ossory,  Ferns,  and  Leighlin  ; 
Cashel,  Kmly,  Waterford,  and  Lismore ;  Down, 
Connor,  and  Dromore ;  Derry  and  Raphoe ;  Limerick, 
Ardfert,  and  Aghadoe ;  Kilmore,  Elpbin,  and 
Ardagh  ;  Cork,  Cloyne,  and  Rose. 

In  British  North  America,  there  are  nine  sees  ; 
in  the  West  Indies,  four ;  iu  South  America,  one ;  iu 
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Africa,  six  ;  in  Asia,  six ;  in  Australia,  twelve  ;  and 
in  Europe,  one — that  of  Gibraltur.  There  is  also  a 
B.  of  the  United  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  at 
Jerusalem.  There  are  seven  bishops  of  the  Epis- 
copal Church  in  Scotland  (q.  v.) — viz.,  of  Edinburgh  ; 
Argyle  and  the  Isles;  Brechin,  Glasgow,  and  Gullo- 
way  ;  Moray  and  Ross ;  St  Andrews  and  Aberdeen. 
In  the  United  States,  there  arc  thirty-nine  bishops 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

There  are  fourteen  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in 
England,  four  in  Scotland,  and  four  Koman  Catholic 
archbishops  in  Ireland.  The  assumption  of  territo- 
rial titles  by  Roman  Catholic  bishops  in  England 
and  Scotland  is  illegal,  but  they  are,  nevertheless, 
commonly  ascribed  to  them  by  members  of  that 
communion.  See  Hooker's  Eccletiattical  Polity, 
Burn's  Ecclttiatticat  Earn,  Cripps's  Eatct  of  the 
Church,  and  Blackstone.   See  also  Archbishop. 

BI  SHOP,  Bot.    See  Bor  Bishop. 

BI'SHOP,  a  favourite  beverage  composed  of  red 
wine  (claret,  Burgundy,  Ac.)  poured  warm  or  cold 
upon  ripe  bitter  oranges,  sugared  and  spiced  to  taste, 
and  drunk  either  bot  or  cold.  The  quality  of  the  B. 
depends  upon  tho  excellence  of  the  wine  employed 
in  its  preparation.  The  oranges  must  be  carefully 
selected,  and  the  white  part  between  the  peel  and 
pulp  must  be  thrown  away.  If  white  wine  be  used, 
the  beverage  is  called  cardinal;  and  with  Tokay 
it  becomes  pope.  Taken  in  moderation,  B.  is  a 
wholesome  drink ;  but  if  partaken  of  too  freely, 
the  asthercal  oil  contained  in  the  orange-peel  is  apt 
to  occasion  headache.  The  beverage  was  known 
under  other  names  in  Germany  during  the  middlo 
sges,  having  been  imported  into  that  country  from 
France  and  Italy  ;  its  present  name  seems  to  have 
been  bestowed  during  the  17th  c. 

BISHOP,  Sir  Hkxrt  Rowley,  an  eminent  Eng- 
lish composer  of  music,  was  born  in  London  in  178*1. 
His  principnl  musical  instructor  was  Signor  Fran- 
cisco Bianchi,  an  opera  composer  settled  in  London. 
In  1806  B.  was  appointed  composer  of  ballet  music 
ut  the  Opera.  His  most  popular  operatic  entertain- 
ments were  Guy  Mannering  ;  The  Start  ;  The  Miller 
and  hit  Men ;  Maid  Marian ;  Native  Land;  Tht 
Virgin  of  the  Sun  ;  Ac. — sll  remarkable  for  their 
long  flowing  melodies,  animated  style,  and  true 
musical  power.  From  1810  to  1824,  he  was  director 
of  the  music  at  Covent  Garden  Theatre.  One  of 
the  first  directors  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  he 
for  many  years  conducted  the  concerts  of  Ancient 
Music.  He  arranged  several  volumes  of  the 
National  Melodies,  and  succeeded  Sir  John  Steven- 
son as  arranger  of  the  airs  selected  by  Moore  for 
his  Melodien.  In  June  1839  he  received  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Music  from  the  university  of  Oxford, 
and  in  November  1841,  was  elected  Reid  Professor 
of  Music  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  In  1842 
he  was  knighted.  In  December  1843  he  resigned 
his  Edinburgh  chair,  and  in  February  1848  was 
elected  professor  of  music  in  the  university  of 
Oxford.  In  his  later  years  ho  was  in  very  neces- 
sitous circumstances.    He  died  April  80,  1855. 

BI  SHOP'S  CASTLE,  a  town  in  the  south-west  of 
Shropshire  19  miles  south-west  of  Shrewsbury.  It 
is  irregularly  built  on  ahill  slope.  Pop.  1851,  1961. 
The  bishops  of  Hereford  had  formerly  a  castle  here, 
now  destroyed.  During  the  civil  ware  of  the  17th  c, 
the  inhabitants  took  shelter  in  tho  church,  which 
was  demolished  over  their  heads. 

BI  SHOP'S  STO  RTFORD,  a  town  of  Hertford- 
shire, on  the  Stort,  10  miles  cast-north-east  of  Hert- 
ford. It  chiefly  consists  of  two  streets  in  the  form 
of  a  cross.  It  carries  on  a  trade  in  grain  and  malt, 
and  has  several-tan  yards.  B.  S.  was  in  Saxon  times 
the  property  of  the  bishops  of  London.    Pop.  02801 
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BISHOP'S  WA'LTHAM,  a  town  of  Hampshire, 
•bout  lo  miles  eaai-uortb-east  of  Southampton. 
Pop.  of  parudi  ( 1861 ),  2267.  Corn,  leather,  and  malt 
form  the  chief  trade  of  the  town.  It  haa  been 
immemorial!?  the  property  of  the  nee  of  Winchester. 
There  are  the  remain*  of  a  bishop's  castle,  built  in 
1185  by  Henry  de  Bloisking,  King  Stephen's  brother, 
and  which  waa  reduced  to  ruins  during  the  civil 
wars  of  the  17th  c.  A  gang  of  '  Wnltham  Blacks,' 
or  deer-slcaleis,  infrsted  the  forest  in  this  vicinity 
in  the  early  part  of  the  1 8th  c.  The  Black  Act  (q.  v.) 
was  passed  in  1723,  to  put  them  down. 

BISIGXA  XO,  a  town  of  .Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Calabriu  Citra,  is  situated  on  the  bill  near  the 
junction  of  the  Mucone  with  the  Crati,  about  15 
miles  north  of  Cosenza.  It  has  a  cathedral,  a  castle, 
and  a  trade  in  silk,  and  gives  the  title  of  prince 
to  the  existing  branch  of  tbe  Sanseverino  family. 
Pop.  6<XH>. 

BI'SLEY,  a  town  of  Gloucestershire,  11  miles 
south-east  of  Gloucester.  Pop.  of  parish,  4692. 
The  chief  manufacture  is  coarso  clothing.  Tbe 
church  contains  some  interesting  monuments,  a 
legged  knight  in  armour,  and  an  ancient  stone 
There  in  also  an  ancient  octagonal  stone- 
in  the  churchyard.  The  canal  uniting  the 
Severn  and  the  Thames  passes  through  the  parish, 
the  hi 
level. 

BISMUTH  is  a  brittle  metal  of  a  crystalline 
texture,  and  of  white  colour  tinged  with  a  faint 
red  hue.  It  is  found  native  in  Cornwall,  Germany, 
France,  and  Sweden,  where  it  occurs  in  veins  or 
fissures  pas«i:.g  through  other  rocks.    The  princl- 

Kl  natural  source  is  an  impure  metal;  but  it  is 
ewise  found  in  combination  with  oxygen,  sulphur, 
and  arsenic.  The  pure  metal  is  getierally  obtained 
by  heating  the  impure  native  B.  in  iron  tubes  iu  a 
furnace,  when  the  metal  volatilises,  and  the  vapour, 
condensing  into  a  liquid  in  a  somewhat  cool  part 
of  the  tube,  runs  into  a  receiving-vessel,  and  is 
ultimately  transferred  to  moulds,  where  it  solidities 
with  a  crystalline  texture.  B.  is  represented  by 
the  chemi't  by  the  symbol  Bi ;  haa  the  atomic 
weight  or  equivalent  of  218,  and  has  the  specific 
gravity  of  <.>783  to  9833  (water  —  1000).  The  metal 
B.  is  seldom  employed  by  itself  in  the  arts.  The 


rt  and  the  Thames  passes  through  the  pa 
lighest  part  being   870  feet  above  the 


Bismuth : 

native  Mtmuth  from  IUdrulh,  In  Cornwall  ; 
b,  cryatal  of  bismuth. 


alloys  of  B.  are  of  considerable  commercial  import- 
ance. In  combination  with  tin,  B.  forma  an  alloy 
possessing  great  sonorousness,  and  therefore  suitable 
for  bell*.  The  alloy  of  8  of  B.,  5  of  lead,  and  3  of 
tin,  readily  fuses  at  202*  F.,  and  therefore  melts  in 
boiling  water;  and  the  alloy  of  2  of  B.,  1  of  lead, 
and  1  of  tin,  at  200-76*  F.  Either  of  the  latter 
alloys  is  entitled  to  the  term  ftuibU  alloy,  and  when 
mixed  with  some  mercury,  becomes  still  mora  fusible, 
mod  may  then  be  used  in  forming  moulds  for  toilet- 
s,  and  in  taking  casts. 

forma  several  compound*  of  service  in  the  arta 
in  medicine;  it  combine*  with  oxygen  to  form 


soaps, 

B.  ft 


several  oxidea,  of  which  the  teroxide  (RiO.j  is  the 
most  important.  It  may  be  prepared  by  evuporating 
the  solution  of  the  teruitrate  of  B.  (BiO,,3XO,)  to 
dryness,  and  then  heating,  when  the  nitric  acid 
(8XO»)  escapes,  and  leaves  the  teroxide  of  B.  (BiO,) 
as  a  yellowish  powder.  It  is  employed  in  the 
procelain  manufacture  as  an  agent  tor  fixing  the 
gilding,  and  for  increasing  the  fusibility  of  huxea, 
at  the  same  time  neutralising  the  coiours  which 
are  often  communicated  by  them.  The  ternitrate 
of  B.  is  prepared  by  acting  upon  the  metal  B.  with 
a  mixture  of  one  part  of  commercial  nitric  acid  and 
one  part  of  water,  and  applying  heat.  The  subnitrate 
or  basic  nitrate  of  B.  receives  the  nanus  of  Pearl 
White,  Pearl  Powder,  Blanc  de  Fard,  Blanc  d'E»- 
pat/tie,  Majcttery  of  B.,  and  Perlwei—  and  Sc/iminJe- 
wc'i**  (German).  It  is  used  as  a  cosmetic,  but  is 
apt  to  become  grey  in  tint,  and  even  brown  or 
black,  when  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  often  evolved 
from  sewers,  cesspools,  and  drains,  cornea  in  contact 
with  it. 

The  subnitrate  of  B.,  the  only  medicinal  prepara- 
tion formed  from  this  metal,  acts  as  a  local  irritant 
and  caustic. poison  on  animals.  On  man,  when 
given  in  small  doses,  it  acts  locally  as  an  astringent, 
diminishing  secretion.  On  account  of  the  frequent 
relief  given  by  it  in  painful  affections  of  the 
stomach,  where  there  is  no  organic  disease,  but 
where  sickness  and  vomiting  take  place,  accom- 
panied by  cramp  or  nervous  disorder,  it  is  supposed 
to  act  on  the  nerves  of  this  viscus  as  a  sedative.  It 
haa  also  been  denominated  tonic  and  anti.«|Mismodic. 
Vogt  says,  that  when  used  as  a  cosmetic,  it  has  been 
known  to  produce  a  spasmodic  trembling  of  the  face, 
eudiug  in  paralysis. 

BI'SOX,  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  an 
animal  of  the  same  genus  with  the  ox  (q.  v.),  still 
called  the  B.,  or  the  European  B.  (Bo*Bi*on  of  sonto 
naturalists,  Bo*  Urv*  of  others) ;  also  known  as  the 
Aurochs  (Germ.,  wild  animal,  or  wild  ox).  This 
animal  at  one  time  abounded  in  most  parts  of 
Europe,  but  is  now  found  only  in  the  forests  of 
Moldavia,    Wallachia,    Lithuania,   and  Caucasus. 
Herds  of  bisons,  carefully  protect*  d  by  the  emperor 
of  Bussia,  and  believed  to  amount  to  about  fWKJ  in 
all,  roam  through  tbe  great  forest  of  Biulowieza,  in 
Lithuania.    Tbe  B.  differs  from  all  varieties  of  the 
common  ox,  in  the  arched  line  of  the  back,  which 
rises  in  a  sudden  elevation  behind  the  neck ;  the 
hump  which  ia  formed  not  consifting,  howeier,  of 
mere  fat,  but  in  great  part  of  the  very  thick  and 
strong  muscles  which  support  the  large  head.    It  is 
remarkable  for  strength  in  the  fore-parts,  and  trees 
of  five  or  six  inches  in  diameter  cannot  withstand 
the  thrusts  of  old  bulls.    It  is  capable  of  repelling 
all  attacks  of  the  wolf  or   bear,  runtime  upon, 
overthrowing,  and  then  trampling  an  adversary. 
Iu  horns  are  short,  tapering,  very  distant,  spreading, 
a  little  curved  inwards  at  the  point.     They  are 
affixed  not  at  the  extremities  of  the  most  ch-vated 
salient  line  of  the  head,  as  in  the  ox,  but  consider- 
ably in  front  of  it.    The  figure  of  the  forehead 
dinners  also  from  that  of  the  ox  iu  its  greater  breadth, 
and   in   its  convex   profile.     Another  important 
anatomical  difference  is  in  the  number  of  ribs,  of 
which  the  B.  has  fourteen  pair,  whilst  the  ox  has 
only  thirteen  ;  and  the  vertebras  of  the  tail  are 
fewer,  being  only  nineteen  instead  of  twenty-one. 
The  hair  of  the  forehead  is  long  and  shaggy  ;  that 
under  the  chin  and  on  the  breast  forms  a  sort  of 
beard ;  and  in  winter  the  neck,  hump,  and  shoulders 
are  covered  with  long  woolly  hair,  of  a  dusky 
brown  colour,  intormingled  with  a  short,  soft,  fawn- 
coloured  fur.    This  long  hair  is  gradually  cast  in 
summer.     The  legs,  back,  and  hinder-parts  are 
covered  with  short   dark-brown   hair.     The  tail 
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termins .ea  *"n  a  Urge  tuft.  The  females  arc  not  so 
large  a*  the  male*,  nor  do  they  exhibit  the  same 
shaggim-as  of  the  fore- parts.  The  B.  is  the  largest 
quadruped  now  existing  in  Europe,  although  within 
the  historic  period  there  appear*  to  hare  existed 
along  with  it  an  ox  exceeding  it  In  sixe;  and  it 
appears  to  have  been  this  ox,  and  not  the  B.,  which 
was  called  If  rut  (q.  v.)  by  the  ancients,  although 
their  Bonotui  (or  Bonount)  waa  probably  the  same 
with  the  bison. — The  food  of  the  B.  constats  of  grass 
and  brushwood,  and  the  leaves  and  bark  of  young 
trees.  Its  cry  is  peculiar,  '  resembling  a  groan  or  a 
grunt,  more  than  the  lowing  of  an  ox.  It  does  not 
attain  its  full  suture  till  after  its  sixth  year,  and 
lives  for  about  thirty  or  forty  years.  The  period 
of  gestation  appears  to  be  the  same  with  that  of  the 
ox.  The  B.  has  never  been  reduced  to  subjection 
by  man,  and  the  domestication  even  of  individuals 
taken  young,  haa  been  very  partial.  It  generally 
shews  a  great  aversion  to  the  domestic  ox.  The 
common  statement,  however,  that  the  B.  calf  invari- 
ably refuses  to  be  suckled  by  the  domestic  cow,  is 
contradicted  on  the  excellent  authority  of  the  master 
of  the  imperial  forests  in  the  Russian  govern- 
ment of  Grodno. — The  B.  is  generally  very  shy,  and 
can  only  be  approached  from  the  leeward,  its  smell 
being  very  acute.  It  is  easily  provoked,  and  is  not 
approached  without  danger.  It  runs  very  swiftly, 
llthougw  it  cannot  long  continue  its  flight,  ealloping 
with  it*  head  very  low,  so  that  the  hoola  are  raised 
higher  than  the  head. 

There  is  no  historical  evidence  that  the  B.  ever 
existed  in  Britain ;  but  remains  of  this,  or  of  a  very 
closely  allied  species,  are  found  in  pliocene  fresh- 
water beds  in  several  parts  of  England,  as  well  as 
on  the  continent  of  Europe.  The  aize  of  these  B. 
bones  is,  however,  so  great  as  of  itself  to  cause  a 
doubt  of  the  identity  of  the  species,  and  the  Jiorns 
are  longer  in  proportion.  The  fossil  B.  haa  been 
called  Buon  pritcut ;  Bixoii  being  by  some  natu- 
ralists separated  as  a  genua  from  Bon,  upon  the 
ground  chiefly  of  the  osteological  differences  in  the 

ll<'U  J. 

The  American  B.  (Hot  Amerveanut  of  some  natu- 
ralists, B.  Binon  of  others)  is  interesting  as  the  only 
species  of  the  ox  family  indigenous  to  America,  except 
the  Musk  Ox  (q.  v.1  of  the  subarctic  regions.  It 
is  commonly  called  Buffalo  by  the  Anglo-Americans, 
although  it  is  very  different  from  the  Buffaloes  (q.  v.) 
of  the  old  world.    It  is  found  in  vast  numbers  in 
the  great  prairies  between  the  Mississippi  and  the 
Rockv  MounUiius;  it  occurs  as  far  north  as  the 
vicinity  of  Great  Marten  Lake,  in  1st.  6S'  or  64° : 
extensive  level  and  marshy  tract*  there  affording  it 
suitable  food,  although  it  is  nowhere  else  to  be  met 
with  in  so  high  a  latitude.    It*  southern  limit 
appears  to  be  in  New  Mexico.     It  is  comparatively 
rare  to  the  west  of  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and 
appears  to  have  been  rare  to  the  east  of  the  Appal- 
achians, even  on  the  first  settlement  of  Europeans. 
Within  the  present  century,  however,  it  waa  found 
in  the  western  part*  of  the  State  of  New  York,  and 
in  large  numbers  in  that  of  Ohio ;  bat  it  has  now 
disappeared  from  the  whole  region  east  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  it  is  necessary  to  advance  about 
one  hundred  miles  to  the  westward  of  that  river 
before  considerable  numbers  are  anywhere  to  be 
found.     In  the  western  prairies,  enormous  herds 
still  congregate ;  great  plain*  are  sometimes  spotted 
and  darkened  with  them  as  far  as  the  eye  can  reach ; 
'countless  thousands'  arc  described  as  coming  to 
refresh  themselves  In  stagnant  pools;  and  their 
paths  are  said  to  be,  in  some  parts  of  the  wilder- 
ness, as  frequent  and  almost  as  conspicuous  »s  the 
roads  in  the  moat  populous  parts  of  the  United 
Bute*. 
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About  800,000  Indians  are  supposed  to  subsist 
alniont  entirely  on  the  flesh  of  the  B.  The  spear 
and  the  bow  and  arrow  are  still  much  employed  by 
them  in  hunting  it,  although  many  of  them  also  use 
firearms.  They  frequently  pursue  it  on  horseback ; 
but  the  hunter,  whether  on  horseback  or  on  foot, 
haa  often  much  difficulty  in  getting  within  shot, 
on  account  of  its  keenness  of  scent,  and  the  speed 
with  which  it  runs.  The  chase  of  the  B.  is  also  very 
dangerous,  a*  it  is  apt  to  turn  upon  so  adversary, 
end  even  a  fleet  horse  cn n not  always  escape  it. 
Great  numbers,  however,  are  sometimes  killed  when 
the  banters  can  succeed  in  throwing  the  herds  that 
are  scattered  over  the  plain*  into  confusion,  so  that 
they  run  wildlv,  without  heeding  whither.  Another 
expedient  of  the  Indiana  ia  to  set  fire  to  the  grass  of 
the  prairies  arouud  them,  when  they  retire  in  great 
consternation  to  the  centre,  and  are  easily  killed. 
A  sort  of  pound  or  enclosure  is  sometimes  made, 
with  a  long  avenue  leading  to  it,  and  an  embank- 
ment of  snow,  such  that  when  the  animals  have 
descended  over  it  they  cannot  return,  and  by  this 
means  great  numbers  are  often  captured  and  killed. 
Livingstone  describes  a  similar  expedient  as  in  use 
for  kilting  wild  animals  in  South  Africa.  Some* 
times,  also,  the  Indians  contrive  to  throw  them  into 
consternation,  and  to  make  them  run  towards  a 
precipice,  over  which  many  of  the  foremost  are 
driven  by  the  crowds  which  throng  up  behind. 

The  American  B.  is  very  similar  to  the  European. 
In  general,  it  is  of  rather  smaller  size,  but  this  does 
not  appear  to  be  always  the  case,  and  It  is  said 
sometimes  to  attain  a  weight  of  2<hm>  lb*.  Its  limbs 
and  tail  are  shorter,  and  the  tail  consists  of  fewer 
vertebras.  The  horns  are  shorter  and  more  blunt. 
The  fore-part*  arc  still  more  shaggy,  and  retain 
more  of  their  shngginess  in  summer.  The  ground 
upon  which  many  naturalists  have  rested  their  chief 
confidence  of  specific  difference  has  been,  however, 
the  presence  of  an  additional  pair  of  ribs,  the 


American  B.  being  said  to  have  fifteen  pair;  but 
Mr.  Vasey  haa  recently  ascertained  that,  like  the 
European  B.,  it  baa  only  fourteen.  The  mora 
gregarious  habit  may  perhaps  be  accounted  for,  like 
that  of  the  American  beaver,  by  difference  of  eb> 
cumstanies 

The  wolf  ia  quite  unable  to  contend  with  t!««  B., 
but  many  wolves  often  hang  around  the  herds,  to 
devour  calve*  which  may  stray,  or  aged  animals 
which  have  become  too  weak  to  keep  up  with  the 
rest.  These  have  sometimes  been  seeti  assailed  by 
whole  pack*  of  wolves,  and  dealing  death  to  many 
of  their  assailant*,  b«fore  they  were  compelled  to 
yield  to  numbers  and  hungry  pertinacity.  Th? 
only  American  animal  that  ia  siugly  capable  of  ovei- 
coming  the  B.  is  the  grisly  bear.   See  Bkar. 

The  flesh  of  the  B.  ia  trery  good,  und  differs  from 
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that  of  the  ox  in  having  a  sort  of  venison  flavour. 
The  hump,  in  particular,  in  esteemed  a  delicacy. — 
Ptmmiea*  (q.  v.),  no  much  the  food  of  fur-bunters 
and  northern  voyageurn,  us  made  of  the  flesh  and  fat 
of  the  bison. — The  tallow  forms  an  important  article 
of  trade.  One  bull  sometimes  yields  Iftu  lbs.  The 
■kins  are  much  used  by  the  Indians  for  blanket*, 
and  when  tanned,  as  coverings  for  their  lodges  and 
beds.  A  blanket  of  B.'a  skin  is  not  (infrequently 
■old  for  three  or  four  pounds  sterling  in  Canada,  to 
be  used  as  a  travelling  cloak  or  wrapper.  The 
Ifandan  Indians  make  canoes  of  B.  skins  spread 
upon  wicker-work  frames.  These  canoes  have  the 
round  form  of  the  Welsh  eorade  (q.  v.).  The  long 
hair  or  fleece  is  spun  and  woven  into  cloth ;  and 
some  of  it  which  has  been  brought  to  Eugland  has 
been  made  into  very  fine  cloth ;  stockings,  gloves, 
Ac,  are  also  knitted  of  it.  A  male  B.  yields  from 
six  to  eight  pounds  of  this  long  hair. 

The  few  attempts  which  have  been  made  to 
domesticute  the  American  B.,  have  been  so  far  suc- 
c*&*ful,  that  they  afford  encouragement  to  further 
experiments.  The  size  and  strength  of  the  animal 
make  it  probable  that,  if  domesticated,  it  would  be 
of  great  use. 

BISSAGOS  or  BIJTJ'GA  ISLANDS,  a  group 
of  small  volcanic  islands,  about  20  iu  all,  off  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  lat.  10"  2'— 11"  42'  N.,  and 
long.  15"— 17°  W.,  opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Rio 
Grande.  The  islands  are  enclosed  by  a  reef,  and  with 
a  few  exception*,  are  thickly  wooded.  Many  of  them 
appear  to  be  densely  peopled  by  a  savage,  thievish, 
negro  race,  who  cultivate  maize,  bananas,  and  palms, 
and  feed  cattle  and  goats,  which  constitute  their 
chief  wealth.  There  are  several  fine  porta.  On  one 
of  the  islands,  Bulama,  the  British  formed  a  settle- 
ment in  1792,  but  were  obliged  to  abandon  it  the 
following  year,  on  account  of  its  unhcalthmess. 
Bassao,  one  of  the  group,  ou  which  there  is  a  Portu- 
guese settlement,  has  a  population  of  8000.  It  carries 
on  a  large  trade  in  slaves,  nearly  all  its  European 
Inhabitant*  being  engaged  in  the  traffic.  It  has 
als>o  a  trade  in  rice,  wax,  hides,  Ac,  and  imports 
annually  sbout  £20,000  worth  of  British  manufac- 
tured goods. 

BISSEX,  Wilhieji,  a  distinguished  Danish  sculp- 
tor of  the  present  time,  was  born  near  Schleswig 
in  17M8,  and  studied  his  art  for  ten  years  in  Rome, 
under  the  guidance  of  his  countryman,  Thorwaldsen. 
Returning  home,  he  executed  a  number  of  excellent 
works  (a  bust  of  Oersted,  Atalante  hunting,  Ac). 
In  1841,  he  returned  to  Rome,  being  commissioned 
by  the  government  to  make  18  statues  larger  than 
life.  Along  with  these  he  produced  a  Venus,  and 
a  charming  piece,  'Cupid  sharpening  his  Arrow.' 
Being  recalled  to  Copenhagen,  he  was  commissioned 
to  execute  a  frieze  of  several  hundred  feet  long 
for  the  great  ball  of  the  palace,  representing  the 
development  of  the  human  race  according  to 
the  Greek  mythology.  Thorwald.«en,  in  his  will, 
appointed  B.  to  complete  his  unfinished  works  and 
have  charge  of  his  museum.  In  1860  he  was  made 
director  of  the  Academy  of  Arts,  Copenhagen.  At 
the  Paris  Exhibition  in  1656,  be  was  the  only 
sculptor  who  represented  Danish  art. 

BISTORT  (Polygonum  BiHorta\  a  perennial 
plant,  1— H  ft.  high,  with  a  simple  stem,  ovate  sub- 
cordate  and  wavy  leaves,  the  radical  leaves  tapering 
into  a  long  footstalk,  and  one  dense  terminal 
cylindrical  spiked  raceme  of  flesh-coloured  flowers. 
The  root  is  about  the  thickness  of  the  little-finger, 
blacki.«h  brown  externally,  reddish  within,  and  tor- 
tuous (whence  the  name  bistort).  The  whole  plant 
is  astringent,  containing  much  tannin;  the  root  is 
one  of  the  strongest  vegetable  astringents,  and  is 


much  employed  in  medicine,  both  internally  and 
externally,  in  hemorrhages  and  many  other  corn- 
plaints.  *B.  is  a  native  of  meadows  in  Europe,  and. 


is  fonnd  in  Britain,  but  is  by  no  meant  common. 
See  Poltoojicm. 

BI  STRE,  or  BI  STER,  a  pigment  oi  a  warm 
brown  colour,  prepared  from  the  soot  of  wood, 
especially  beech.    It  is  used  in  water  colours  after 

BI'STRITZ,  a  fortified  town  of  Transylvania* 
beautifully  situated  on  the  Bistritz  River,  in  a 
fine  valley  about  50  miles  north-east  of  Klausen- 
burg.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  remains  of  an  ancient 
castle,  once  the  residence  of  the  illustrious  Hunyada, 
It  has  several  large  cattle-fairs,  but  the  extensive 
general  trade  it  once  carried  on  is  now  entirely 
gone.  Forming,  as  it  does,  the  last  strong  position 
in  the  north-east  of  Transylvania,  it  was  repeatedly 
during  1848 — 1849  the  scene  of  hot  strife  between 
the  Hungarian  and  Austrian  generals.  Pop.  65(H). 
— B.  is  also  the  name  of  a  river  which,  rising  in 
East  Hungary,  flows  south-east  through  Bukowina 
and  Moldavia,  and  joins  the  Sereth  near  Raku,  after 
a  course  of  1 10  miles,  and  is  called  the  Golden  B.,  on 
account  of  the  auriferous  character  of  its  sands. 

BIT,  or  BITT,  in  ship-building,  is  a  frame  com- 
posed chiefly  of  two  short  but  strong  vertical 
timbers,  fixed  into  or  upon  the  deck  in  the  fore-part 
of  the  vessel.  Its  main  purpose  is  for  fastening  the 
cable  when  the  ship  rides  at  anchor,  and  for  4  lead- 
ing "  the  principal  rojwa  of  the  rigging.  To  4 bit  the 
cable,'  is  to  fasten  it  round  the  bit.  Various  kinda 
are  called  4  riding-bits,'  4  Elliott's  bits,'  4Carriok- 
bits,'  '  paul-bit*,'  'jeer-bits,'  4  top-sail -sheet -bits,'  Ac, 
Having  to  resist  great  strains,  the  bits  are  strongly 
bolted  to  the  beams  that  support  the  deck. 

B1TCHE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Moselle,  in  a  wild  and  wooded  pass  of 
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the  Vosgea,  about  1A  miles  east-south-east  of 
S&rregucniines.  Its  citadel,  which  is  built  on  a 
precipitous  and  isolated  rock,  in  tlio  middle  of  the 
town,  is  well  supplied  with  water,  defended  by 
80  cannons,  has  accommodation  for  a  garrison  of 
1000  men,  and  is  considered  all  but  impregnable. 
The  Prussians  under  the  Duke  of  Brunswick 
attempted  to  surprise  it  in  1793,  but  failed.  Pop.  of 
town,  2466,  who  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
paper,  glass,  and  porcelain. 

BITHOO  R,  a  town  in  India  in  the  district  of 
Cawnpore  and  sub -presidency  of  North-west  Pro- 
vinces, stands  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about 
12  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Cawnpore  itself.  B., 
particularly  devoted  to  the  worship  of  Brahma,  has 
numerous  pagodas.  It  is,  of  course,  a  favourite  resort 
for  pilgrims,  who  here,  as  at  Benares  and  Bindraban, 
have  access  to  the  sacred  stream  for  purposes  of 
ablution,  by  means  of  elaborately  constructed  ghauts. 
During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  B.  acquired  an  unenvi- 
able notoriety  as  the  stronghold  of  Nena  Sahib. 
Here  also  Huvelock  more  than  once  exacted  retri- 
bution, however  inadequate,  defeating  the  Nena  in 
the  field,  and  burning  his  fort.  B.  is  said  to  contain 
8217  inhabitants. 

BITHY'NIA,  an  ancient  division  of  Asia  Minor, 
was  separated  from  Europe  by  the  Propontis  (Sea  of 
Marmora)  and  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (Strait  of 
Constantinople),  and  was  bounded  N.  by  the  Euxine, 
and  S.  by  Galatia,  Phrygia,  and  Mysia.  Its 
eastern  limits  were  not  very  clearly  defined,  but 
they  at  least  extended  as  far  as  Paphlagonia. 
It  contained  the  famous  Greek  cities  or  colonies 
of  Chalcedon,  Hcraclea,  4c. ;  and  at  later  periods, 
Nicomcdia,  Nicaja,  and  Prusa,  were  flourishing 
cities  of  Bithynia.  The  inhabitants  of  B.  were 
supposed  to  be  of  Thracian  origin.  The  country 
was  subdued  (860  n.  c.)  by  Crasus  of  Lydia,  and 
five  years  later,  fell  under  the  Persian  dominion. 
But  about  440  or  430  n.  c,  it  became  an  inde- 
pendent kingdom  under  a  dynasty  of  native  princes, 
who  made  Nicomcdia  their  capital.  The  last 
king,  Nicomedes  III.,  made  the  Romans  his  heirs, 
and  with  a  large  addition  from  the  Pontic  king- 
dom, B.  became  a  province  of  the  empire  (74 
B.  c).  Under  Trajan,  B.  was  governed  by  Pliny 
the  Younger,  whose  letters  to  the  emperor  on 
the  administration  and  condition  of  the  province 
contain  the  well-known  passage  respecting  the 
Christians.  The  Emperor  Diocletian  made  Nicomcdia 
his  habitual  residence.  In  1298,  Osman  the  Turk 
broke  into  the  country;  and  in  1328,  Prusa,  or 
Brusa,  then  the  chief  town  of  B.,  became  the  capital 
of  the  kingdom  of  the  Osmanli. 

BITLIS,  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pashalic  of  West  Van,  in  lat.  88°  24'  N.,  and  long. 
42°  5'  E.,  about  120  miles  south-east  from  Erzruni. 
It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  5166  feet  above 
the  level  of  the  sea,  in  a  deep  ravine  traversed  by 
the  river  Biilis,  one  of  the  head  streams  of  the 
Tigris.  B.  is  a  straggling,  irregular  place,  covering 
a  large  surface  of  ground,  and  surrounded  by  bare 
limestone  mountains,  rising  to  a  height  of  about 
2000  feet  above  the  valley,  which  is  filled  with 
orchards  and  gardens,  and  watered  by  numerous 
streams  and  springs.  It  has  8  mosques,  about  12 
convents  belonging  to  the  howling  dervishes,  who 
appear  to  have  made  B.  their  head-quarters,  several 
well-stocked  bazaars,  and  extensive  manufactures  of 
cotton  cloths,  which  are  celebrated  for  their  bright 
red  dye.  It  has  also  a  very  extensive  trade.  The 
import  of  British  goods  is  small  The  population 
consists  of  about  2000  Mohammedan,  and  1000 
Armenian  families.  The  Persians  defeated  Solyman 
the  Magnificent  near  B.  In  1664. 
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BITO  NTO  (ancient  Btttunhmy,  a  town  of  Naples, 
in  the  province  of  Bari,  and  10  miles  west-south- 
west of  the  city  of  Bari.  It  is  situated  in  a  fruitful 
plain  about  5  miles  from  the  sea,  is  well  built,  is,  con- 
jointly  with  Ruvo,  the  see  of  a  bishop,  and  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  monasteries,  and  a  nunnery.  Pop.  16,000, 
who  carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  a  wine  called 
Zagarello,  which  is  largely  cultivated  in  the  environs. 
B.  is  the  birthplace  of  Giordani,  the  mathema- 
tician. In  its  vicinity,  the  Spaniards,  under  Count 
de  Montcmar,  gained  a  splendid  victory  over  the 
Austrians  on  the  26th  of  May  17S4,  the  result  of 
which  was  that  Spain  re-obtained  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Naples. 

BITTER  CRESS.   See  Cress. 

BITTER  KING  (Soulaurta  ama'ra),  a  shrub  or 
small  tree  of  the  natural  order  Polygalaeea  (q.  v.),  a 
native  of  the  Indian  Archipelago,  which  has  received 
its  name  from  its  intense  bitterness.  The  genus 
differs  from  the  usual  structure  of  the  order,  in  its 
regular  flowers.  The  B.  K.  has  large  oval  leaves  and 
axillary  racemes  of  flowers.  It  is  used  medicinally 
in  fevers  and  other  diseases. 

BITTER  SPAR,  a  name  given  to  Dolomite 
(q.  v.),  from  the  magnesia  contained  in  it,  w  hich  the 
Germans  call  BtiUr  Halt. 

BITTER  YETCH.    Sec  Okobcs. 

BITTERN  (Botauru*),  according  to  some  modern 
ornithologists,  a  genus  of  the  Heron  (q.  v.)  family 
(Ardeida)\  but  regarded  by  others  as  a  mere  sub- 
genus of  Heron  (Ardea),  and  not  a  very  well  defined 
one.  Bitterns  are  indeed  chiefly  distinguished  from 
herons  by  the  long,  loose  plumage  of  the  neck, 
which  they  have  the  power  of  erecting  at  pleasure, 
along  with  the  rest  of  their  clothing  feathers,  so  as 
greatly  to  increase  their  apparent  size.  The  hack  of 
the  neck,  however,  is  merely  downy,  or  almost  bare, 
the  long  feathers  being  on  the  front  and  sides.  Bitterns 
also  differ  from  herons  on  the  greater  length  of  their 
toes,  the  middle  toe  being  as  long  as  the  shank.  They 
are  almost  all  solitary  birds,  inhabiting  reedy  and 
marshy  places,  where  they  lie  hid  during  the  day, 
and  will  almost  allow  themselves  to  be  trodden 
upon  ere  they  take  wing;  they  feed  during  the 
night,  and  then,  also,  often  rise  spirally  to  a  great 
height  into  the  air,  and  emit  loud  resounding  cries. 
Their  food  consists  chiefly  of  frogs,  and  partly,  also, 
of  fish,  lizards,  water-insects,  &c,  and  even  of  small 
birds  and  quadrupeds.  The  claw  of  the  middle  toe 
is  serrated  on  the  inner  edge,  probably  to  aid  in 
securing  slippery  prey. — The  Commos  B.  (B.  Uet- 
farts,  or  Ardea  tteilarit)  is  a  bird  very  widely 
diffuaed  over  the  old  world,  being  found  in  almost 
all,  at  least  of  the  temperate,  parts  of  Europe,  Asia, 
and  Africa,  which  are  sufficiently  marshy  for  iu 
msnner  of  life.  It  is  now  rare  in  Britain,  owing  to 
drainage ;  but  was  formerly  more  common,  and  in 
the  days  of  falconry,  was  carefully  protected  by 
law  inEnglaud,  ou  account  of  the  sport  which  it 
afforded.  Its  flesh  also  was  in  high  esteem,  and  is 
not  rank  and  fishy,  like  that  of  the  Herons  generally. 
In  size,  it  is  rather  less  than  the  common  heron ; 
the  bill  is  about  four  inches  long,  the  feathers  on 
the  crown  of  the  head  are  greenish  black,  and  the 
plumage  in  general  of  a  dull  yellow  colour,  beauti- 
fully and  irregularly  marked  and  mottled  with  black. 
The  B.  makes  a  rude  nest  of  sticks,  reeds,  kc,  in  its 
marshy  haunts,  and  lays  four  or  five  greenish-brown 
eggs.  It  has  a  peculiar  bellowing  cry,  which  has 
obtained  for  it  such  English  provincial  names  »s 
Mire-drum,  Bull  of  the  Bog,  dc,  and  many  of  its 
appellations  in  other  languages,  perhaps  even  its 
name  B.  (Bit<mr,  Botnr,  Botaurut).  Some  natu- 
ralists used  to  assert  that  the  booming  cry  of  the  B. 
was  produced  by  the  bird  inserting  its  biU  into  a 
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reed  ;  that  notion,  however,  has  long  since  been 
exploded.  When  assailed,  it  fights  desperately  with 
bill  and  claws;  and  it  is  dangerous  to  approach 
when  wounded,  as  it  etrikea  with 


Bittern  {Botaurut  ttdlarU). 


The 

com- 


its  long  sharp  bill.  If  possible,  at  the  ore, 
Little  R.  (B.  minutun,  or  Ardea  mintita)  is 
mon  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  rare  in  Hritain. 
Its  whole  length  is  only  about  thirteen  inches. — 
The  AMERICA*  B.  (B.  Untigirumu,  or  A.  lcnti<jino*a\ 
a  specif^  almost  equal  in  size  to  the  common  B., 
similar  to  it  in  habits  and  voice,  has 
been  shot  in  Britain.  It  is  common 
in  many  parts  of  North  America,  migrating  north- 
ward  and  southward,  according  to  the  season.  The 
crown  of  the  head  is  reddish  brown,  and  the  colours 
and  markings  of  the  plumage  differ  considerably 
from  those  of  the  common  B. — The  Least  B.  (B.  or 
A.  txili*)  is  another  North  American  species,  of  very 
small  site,  which  is  also  migratory,  and  somewhat 
■octal  in  its  habits.  The  Australian  B.  (B.  or  A. 
austmll*)  is  generally  diffused  throughout  Australia, 
wherever  marshes  or  sedgy  rivers  occur.  In  hubits 
it  closely  resembles  the  B.  of  Europe.  The  head 
and  upper  parts  generally  are  purplish  brown, 
except  the  wings,  which  are  buff,  conspicuously 
freckled  with  brown ;  the  throat,  breast,  and  be!ly 
mottled  brown  and  buff. 

BITTERN,  BITTER  LIQUID,  or  SALT  OIL, 
la  an  oily  liquid  obtained  during  the  preparation 
of  common  salt  (q.  v.).  When  the  mother-liquor  of 
the  evaporating  pans  ceases  to  deposit  crystals  of 
common  salt,  there  is  left  behind  in  the  boilers  the 
material  called  bittern.  It  consists  principally  of  a 
ation  of  common  salt,  along  with  Epsom 
other  compounds  of  magnesia. 
B.  at  our  salt-works  is  generally  run  into 
s,  and  during  winter,  it  is  emploved  as  a  source 
of  Epsom  salts.  The  B.  is  treated  with  a  little 
sulphuric  acid,  which  converts  the  chloride  of  mag' 


BITTERS  are  prepared  from  an  infusion  of 
herbs  containing  bitter  principles.  The  plant  gener- 
ally used  for  the  purpose  is  Archangclica  officinalis, 
or  the  Oanlen  Angelica.  See  Angelica.  The  root* 
or  seeds,  or  both,  are  placed  in  water,  and  the  whole 
is  left  to  simmer  for  several  days,  when  the  infu- 
sion will  be  strong  enough.  The  B.  from  Angelica 
are  not  much  used  by  physicians,  having  been 
superseded  very  much  by  infusions  of  gentian,  Ac. ; 
but  thev  are  still  used  as  a  household  medicine  in 


town  and  country  by  elderly 
composition  of  the  root  is : 
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The  medicinal  properties  of  B.  are  mainly  those 
of  a  mild  tonic  and  pungent  nromutic  stimulant, 
and  hence  they  arc  serviceable  as  a  stomachic,  in 
cases  of  weakness  of  the  dignstive  organs.  Tho 
taste  is  at  first  sweetish,  rapidly  becoming  hot,  nro- 
mutic, and  bitter,  and  the  odour  is  rather  pleasant. 
The  Angelica  root  yields  a  larger  amount  of  the 
bitter  principle  than  Angelica  seeds.  Camomile 
Hewers,  coriander-seeds,  and  other  vegetable  tonics 
and  stimulants,  arc  occasionally  employed  in  tho 
preparation  of  bitters. 

BITTERSWEET,  or  WOODY  NTGIITSIIADE 
(Solanum  Dulcamara),  a  plant  found  in  hedges  and 
thickets  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
also  in  Asia  and  in  North  America.  The  root  it 
perennial ;  the  animal  stems  climbing  and  shrubby, 


Bittersweet  (Solanum  Dulcamara): 
a,  branchlel  with  flower*  ami  fruit,  reduced ;  l>,  •  flower,  reduced. 

many  feet  in  length  ;  the  leaves  ovate-heart-shaped, 
the  upper  ones  spear-shaped  ;  the  flowers  purple,  in 
drooping  corymbs,  much  resembling  those  of  its 
congener,  the  potato,  but  much  smaller,  followed 


neaiam  (MgCl)  into  sulphate  of  magnesia  (MgOSO,),  by  ovate  red  berries  of  tempting  appearance,  which, 
•nd_ on  the  liquid  being  allowed  to  cool,  the  crystals  being  poisonous,  are  not  uufrequently  the 

•ate.     I  of 


of  Epsom  salts  (or  sulphate  of  magnesia)  separate. 


serious  aceidenta,  particularly  to  children.  The 
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twigs,  collected  in  autumn  after  the  leaves  are 
fallen,  arc  used  in  medicine  as  a  diaphoretic  and 
diuretic,  and  as  a  remedy  for  leprosy  and  other 
cutaneous  disorders.    See  Solancm. 


BITTERWOOD,  a  name  given  to  certain  specie* 
of  the  genua  Xylopia,  trees  and  shrubs  remarkable 
for  the  bitterness  of  the  wood,  particularly  the 
West  Indian  X.  glabra.  Furniture  made  of  this 
wood  is  safe  from  the  attacks  of  insects.  The  genus 
Xtflopia  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Anauacea 
(q.  v.  \.  The  fruit  of  some  of  the  species,  particularly 
X.  tericca,  is  highlv  aromatic  and  pungent  like  pepper. 
X.  sericea  is  a  large  tree,  a  native  of  Brazil ;  its  bark 
is  used  for  making  cordage,  which  is  excellent. 

B.  is  also  the  name  of  Pierana  ercelsa  (formerly 
Quassia  ercelsa),  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Sitnaru- 
bacea  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  Jamaica,  the  wood  of  which 
is  used  in  medicine  for  the  same  purposes  as  Quassia 
(q.  v.),  and  often  under  that  name;  indeed,  it  is 
probable  that  all  the  present  quassia  of  the  shops 
is  really  this  wood.  It  is,  »x>tanically,  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  true  quassia,  and  possesses  very  similar 
properties,  containing  the  crystallisuble  bitter  prin- 
ciple culled  Quassite  or  Quassin.  The  wood,  which 
is  intensely  bitter,  is  a  very  useful  stomachic  and 
tonic  ;  an  infusion  of  it  is  a  well-known  and  useful 
fly-poison;  and  it  appears  to  act  as  a  powerful 
narcotic  on  many  quadrupeds. 

BITUMEN,  a  mineral  substance,  remarkable  for 
its  inflammability  and  its  strong  peculiar  odour; 
generally,  however,  supposed  to  be  of  vegetable 
origin.  The  name,  which  was  in  use  among  the 
ancient  Romans,  is  variously  employed,  sometimes 
to  include  a  number  of  the  substances  called  Mineral 
Renin*  (see  Resins,  Mineral),  particularly  the  liquid 
mineral  substances  called  A  aphtha  (q.  v.)  and  Petro- 
leum (q.  v.)  or  Mineral  Oil,  and  the  solid  ones  called 
Mineral  Pitch,  Asphalt  (q.  v.)  Mineral  Caoutchoue,ke. 
— sometimes  in  a  more  restricted  sense  it  is  applied 
by  mineralogists  only  to  some  of  these,  and  by  some 
mineralogists  to  the  solid,  by  others  to  the  liquid 
ones.  All  these  substances  are,  however,  closely 
allied  to  each  other.  Naphtha  and  petroleum  consist 
essentially  of  carbon  and  hydrogen  alone,  84 — 88 
per  cent,  being  carbon ;  the  others  contain  also 
a  little  oxygen,  which  is  particularly  the  case  in 
asphalt,  the  degree  of  their  solidity  appearing  to 
depend  upon  the  proportion  of  oxygen  which  they 
contain,  which  amounts  in  some  specimens  of 
asphalt  to  10  per  cent.  Asphalt  also  contains  a 
little  nitrogen.  Bituminous  substances  are  generally 
found  in  connection  with  carboniferous  rocks,  in  dis- 
tricts where  there  is,  or  evidently  has  been,  volcanic 
agency.  See  the  articles  already  referred  to. 
Indeed,  most  kinds  of  coal  contain  B.,  and  a  sub- 
stance essentially  the  same  is  produced  from  all 
kinds  of  coal  by  distillation ;  and  whether  before 
existing  actually  formed  in  the  coal,  or  produced  at 
the  time  by  the  action  of  heat,  B.  may  often  be  seen 
bubbling  from  pieces  of  coal  after  they  have  begun 
to  burn  on  an  ordinary  fire.  Some  of  "the  shales  of 
the  coal-measures  are  very  bituminous,  as  is  also  a 
kind  of  marl-slate  abundant  in  some  part  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe.  Sec  Shale  and  Marl. — One  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  bituminous  minerals  is  that 
called  Mineral  Caoutchouc  or  Elastic  B.,  and  for  which 
the  new  name  of  Elaleritt  has  been  devised,  as  if  to 
support  the  dignity  of  its  exaltation  to  the  rank  of  a  ; 
distinct  mineral  species.  It  is  a  very  rare  mineral, 
only  three  localities  being  known  for  it  in  the  world 
— the  Odin  lead-mine  in  Derbyshire ;  a  coal-mine  at 
Montrelais,  near  Angers,  in  France ;  and  a  coal-mine 
near  Southbury,  in  Massachusetts.  It  is  elastic 
and  flexible  like  caoutchouc,  and  may  be  used,  like 
It,  for  effacing  pencil-marks.  It  is  easily  cut  with  a 
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knife.  Its  colour  is  blackish,  reddish,  or  yellowish- 
brown ;  and  its  specific  gravity  is  sometimes  a  little 
less,  and  sometimes  a  little  more  than  that  of  water. 
It  has  a  strong  bituminous  odour,  and  burns  with  a 
sooty  flame. 

BITU  MINOUS  COAL,  is  a  term  applied  to  the 
varieties  of  coal  which  contain  a  large  percentage  of 
volatile  matter.  They  yield,  on  their  destructive 
distillation,  a  considerable  quantity  of  gas,  remark- 
ably pure,  and  with  good  illuminating  qualities,  and 
are  consequently  largely  used  for  that  purpose.  See 
Coal. 

BITU  MINOUS  LIMESTONES  are  limestones  im- 
pregnated and  sometimes  deeply  coloured  with  bitu- 
minous matter,  obtained  from  decaying  vegetables,  or, 
more  probably,  from  the  decomposed  remains  of 
those  animals,"  the  hard  parts  of  which  form  so  large 
an  amonut  of  the  rock. 

BITU'MINOUS  SUALES  are  indurated  beds  of 
clay  occurring  in  the  coal-measures,  aud  containing 
such  an  amount  of  carbon  and  volatile  matter  thut 
they  are  able  to  keep  up  combustion  when  mixed 
with  but  little  coal.  They  are  indeed  impure  coal, 
with  a  large  percentage  of  ash  or  earthy  matter, 
which  after  burning  retains  the  original  form.  See 
Coal. 

BITZIUS,  Albert,  better  known  under  the  nont 
de  plume  of  Jeremias  Uotthelf,  a  swiss  author, 
was  born  at  Morat,  in  the  canton  of  Freiburg,  4tb 
October  1797.  He  was  educated  for  the  church ; 
and  after  holding  several  cures,  was  appointed,  in 
1832,  pastor  of  Liitzelfliih,  in  Emmcnthal,  canton  of 
Bern,  which  office  he  retained  till  his  death.  His 
first  work  was  entitled  The  Mirror  of  Peasant* 
(Burgsdorf,  18:;C).  It  is  the  touching  history  of  a 
poor  villager,  Jeremias  Gotthclf,  which  pseudonym 
B.  ever  after  retained.  In  1838  appeared  his  Sorrows 
and  Joy*  of  a  Schoolmaster;  iu  1839,  Ihirtdi,  the 
Brandy-drinker,  and  How  Fire  Maidens  miserably 
perishedin  Brandy;'\n  1841 — 184«,  Scenes  and  Tradi- 
tions of  the  Swiss,  iu  six  vols.,  in  which  B.  narrates, 
with  great  art,  the  old  national  legends,  among 
which  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Reconciliation. 
The  best  and  most  popular  of  his  stories,  however, 
arc  Grandmother  Katy  \ Berlin,  1848) ;  Uli,  the  Farm- 
servant  (Berlin,  2  edition,  18.V);  its  continuation, 
Uli,  tAs  Farmer  (2d  edition,  Berlin,  I860);  and 
Stories  and  Pictures  of  Popular  Life  in  Switzerland 
(Berlin,  1 85 i ).  Subsequently,  he  wrote  several 
pamphlets  against  the  German  democrats,  without, 
however,  violating  those  popular  sympathies  and 
liberal  convictions  which  pervade  his  writings,  and 
which  at  au  earlier  period  led  him  vehemently  to 
oppose  the  family  government  of  the  Bernese  aris- 
tocracy. His  last  work  was  The  Clergyman's  Wife, 
which  appeared  in  1854.  Its  author  died  on  the  22d 
October  of  the  same  year.  B.'s  writings  arc  greatly 
relished  in  Switzerland.  They  are  characterised 
by  simplicity,  inventiveness,  a  wonderful  fidelity  in 
the  delineation  of  mauners  and  habits  great  vigour 
of  description,  and  racineas  of  humour,  while  their 
tone  is  strictly  moral  and  Christian. 

BI  VALVE  SHELLS,  or  BIVALVES,  are  those 
testaceous  coverings  of  mollusks  which  consist  of 
two  concave  plates  or  valves,  united  by  a  binge.  So 
long  as  molluscous  animals,  provided  with  shells, 
were  considered  by  naturalists  almost  exclusively 
with  respect  to  these,  the  order  of  B.  S.,  originally 
established  by  Aristotle,  retained  its  place  (see  Con- 
choloov)  ;  and  indeed  the  external  character  upon 
which  it  is  founded  is  closely  connected  with  some 
of  the  important  structural  characters  according  to 
which  mollusks  are  now  classified.  See  Molltsca. 
A  vast  majority  of  recent  B.  8.  belong  to  Cuvier's 
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Wtrnnehiait  (q.  t.)  JioUmtca  of  Owen,  although  with 
them  are  classed  some  which  were  placed  among 
Jlultiealvet  (q.  t.)  by  conchologista,  on  account  of 
accessory  valves  which  they  possess,  and  some  which 
have  a  calcareous  tnbe  superadded  to  the  true 
valves,  or  even  taking  their  place  as  the  chief 
covering  of  the  animal.  There  are  also  mollusks  of 
the  class  Braehiopoda  (q.  v.),  or  Palliobranckiata, 
-rhich  possess  B.  b.,  as  the  Ttrtbratula,  or  Lamp-shells 


(q.  v.),  Ac  The  structure  of  the  shell,  however, 
when  closely  examined,  is  found  to  be  different  in 
these  two  classes  (see  Shell X  although  its  general 


appearance  i*  much  the  same.  A  very  large  propor- 
tion of  the  B.  S.  of  the  older  fossilifcrous  rocks 
belong  to  the  class  Braehiopoda. 

In  the  Braehiopoda,  one  vnlvc  is  ventral,  and  the 
other  dorsal;  in  the  LameUidranckiaia,  the  one  is 
applied  to  the  right  side,  and  the  other  to  the 
left  side  of  the  animal.  The  valves  of  ordinary  B.  S. 
consist  of  layers,  of  which  the  outermost  is  always 
the  smallest ;  and  each  inner  one  extends  a  little 
beyond  it,  so  that  the  shell  becomes  thicker  and 
stronger  as  it  increases  in  length  aud  breadth.  The 
valves  arc  connected  at  the  hinge  by  an  elastic  liga- 
ment ;  and  in  general  this  consists  of  two  parts, 
more  or  less  distinct — oue  on  the  outside,  to  which 
the  name  ligament  is  sometimes  restricted,  and 
which  U  stretched  by  the  closing  of  the  valves; 
another,  sometimes  called  the  tpring,  more  internal, 
which  is  compressed  by  the  closing  of  tho  valves, 
and  tends  to  open  them  when  the  compressing  force 
of  the  adductor  muscle  or  muscles  is  removed,  the 

effect  of  which  is  to  be 
seen  in  the  gaping  of  the 
Fhell  when  the  animal  is 
dead.  The  hinge  is  often 
furnished  with  teeth  which 
lock  into  each  other ; 
sometimes  it  is  quite  desti- 
tute of  them ;  sometimes 
the  hinge-line  is  curved, 
sometimes  straight.  Con- 
chological  classification  has 
been  much  founded  upon 
characters  taken  from  this 
part.  The  valves  of  some 
B.  S.  are  equal  and  sym- 
metrical, in  others  they 
are  different  from  one  another,  particularly  in  those 
mollusks  which,  like  the  oyster,  attach  themselves 
permanently  by  one  valve  to  some  fixed  substance, 
as  a  rock,  Sometimes  the  valves, of  B.  8.  close 
completely  at  the  pleasure  of  the  animal;  those 
of  others  always  gape  somewhere. 

The  point  at  the  hinge,  from  which  the  formation 
of  each  valve  has  proceeded,  is  called  the  umbo.  On 
the  side  of  the  umbo  opposite  to  the  ligament  there 
is  usually  a  small  depression  called  the  lunult.  The 
marks,  familiar  to  every  one,  upon  the  Inside  of  a 
bivalve  shell,  are  the  impressions  of  the  mantle  of 
the  (lamellibranchiate)  niollusk,  aud  of  the  adductor 
muscle  or  muse  lea. 

BI  VOUAC  (from  the  German  btivacht,  or 
bevnehen,  to  watch  over)  is  the  encampment  of 
soldiers  in  the  open  air,  without  tents,  where  every 
one  remains  dressed,  and  with  his  weapons  by  him. 
Even  during  the  Seven  Tears'  War  it  was  no  uncom- 
mon thing  for  the  whole  army,  when  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  enemy,  to  pass  the  night  in  their  ranks,  each 
lying  down  in  his  place,  in  order  to  be  ready  to 
stand  to  their  arms  at  a  moment's  notice.  But  the 
French  revolutionary  armies  introduced  the  practice 
of  dispensing  with  tents  altogether,  and  regularly 
passing  the  night  en  bivouac.  Hence  in  a  great 
measure  that  rapidity  in  their  motions  which  long 

"  I;  and  the  practice 


A  bivalve  .hell 


was  afterwards  imitated  by  the  other  armies  of 
Europe,  though  less  by  the  English.  Soldiers  in  B., 
light  fires,  and  improvise,  where  it  is  possible,  huts  of 
straw,  branches,  Ac.  But  this  mode  of  encampment, 
though  favourable  to  celerity  of  movement,  is  pur- 
chased at  the  expense  of  the  soldiers'  health,  besides 
being  destructive  of  discipline,  by  leading  to  plun- 
dering and  destroying  of  houses,  fruit-trees,  Ac,  in 
the  vicinity.  Accordingly,  the  tent  is  again  coming 
into  use,  and  for  permanent  encampments,  regularly 
constructed  wooden  huts  have  been  introduced. 
There  are  still,  however,  many  cases  where  the  B. 
is  the  only  resource. 

BIX  A.    See  Ark  otto. 

BIZERTA,  or  BENZE'RTA  (ancient  Hippo 
Diarrhytui,  or  Zaritui),  a  seaport  town  of  Tunis,  at 
the  bottom  of  a  deep  gulf  or  bay  of  the  Mediter* 
ranean,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  lagoon,  united  to  tho 
gulf  by  a  narrow  channel.  It  is  the  most  northerly 
town  in  Africa,  being  about  38  miles  north-west  of 
Tunis,  in  lat.  87°  17  N.,  and  long.  9°  61  E.  It  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended  by  two  castles ; 
which,  however,  as  they  are  commanded  by  the 
neighbouring  heights,  are  quite  useless  against  a 
land-attack.  Its  port,  formerly  one  of  the  best  in 
the  Mediterranean,  has  been  suffered  to  fill  up,  until 
now  only  small  vessels  can  be  admitted,  though  very 
little  labour  is  required  to  give  a  uniform  depth  of 
6  or  6  fathoms  to  the  channel  leading  to  the  inner 
harbour  or  lagoon,  which  has  a  depth  varying  from 
10  to  50  fathoms,  and  Is  extensive  enough'  to  afford 
accommodation  to  the  largest  navies.  The  adjacent 
country  is  remarkably  fertile,  but  its  cultivation  is 
neglected.  Pop.  variously  estimated  at  from  8,000 
to  14,000.  Agathocles,  between  the  years  310  and 
807  B.C.,  fortified  and  provided  B.  with  a  new 
harbour ;  and  under  the  Romans,  it  was  a  free  city. 

BIZIU'RA.   See  Musk  Dick. 

BJOrNSTJERN'A,  Maoris  Fbiedkich  Fek- 
dina.np,  Cot'XT,  a  Swedish  statesman  and  author, 
was  born  10th  October  1779  at  Dresden,  where  his 
father  then  resided  as  secretary  to  the  Swedish 
legation.  He  received  his  education  in  Germany, 
aud  entered  Sweden  for  the  first  time  in  17U3  to 
join  the  army.  In  1813  he  was  appointed  lieutenant 
in  the  Swedish  army  that  went  to  aid  the  allies  in 
Germany  ;  took  part  in  the  couflicts  at  Grosnbeeren 
and  Denncwitz;  was  present  at  Leipsic,  and  con- 
cluded the  formularies  of  capitulation  with  the 
French  at  Lubeck  and  Maestricht.  Subsequently, 
he  fought  in  Holsiein,  and  in  Norway,  where  he 
concluded  the  treaty  that  uuited  that  country  with 
Sweden.  In  1826,  he  received  the  title  of  count ; 
and  in  18*28  was  appointed  ambassador  to  tho 
court  of  Great  Britain,  which  office  he  held  till 
1846,  when  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  where  he 
died,  6th  October  1847.  As  a  politician,  B.'b  opiuions 
were  liberal.  In  addition  to  some  political  writings, 
he  published  a  work  on  the  Theogony,  Philosophy, 
and  Cosmogony  of  the  Hindus  in  1848. 

BLACK  may  be  considered  as  the  negation 
of  colour,  resulting  from  the  absorption  of  tho 
rays  of  light  by  certain  substances.  Painters  pro- 
duce it  by  an  unequal  combination  of  the  three 
primary  colours.  In  medieval  art,  B.  was  symbolical 
of  evil,  error,  and  woe;  thus  we  find  Christ,  when 
the  old  illuminators  wished  to  represent  him  as 
wrestling  against  the  Spirit  of  Evil,  arrayed  in  black 
drapery,  and  Byxantine  painters,  to  ci 


sorrow  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  gave  her  a  bli 
plexion.  'All  faces  shall  gather  blackness,'  is  the 
expression  of  Joel,  when  he  wishes  to  convey  the 
idea  of  the  trouble  of  the  people  when  the  calami- 
ties which,  with  prophetic  eye,  he  sees  brooding 
should  come  to  pass.    B.  clothing 
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among  .tome  oriental  nations  was  regarded  as  a 
badge  of  servitude,  slavery,  or  low  birth:  among 
the  Moors,  it  has  several  significations— obscurity, 
grief,  despair,  constancy.  B.  in  blazonry,  under  the 
name  of  sable,  denotes  constancy,  wisdom,  and  pru- 
dence. For  B.  as  a  funeral  colour,  see  Funerals,  and 
Mourning. 

Black  Piomirra,  used  in  painting,  are  derived 
principally  from  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 
They  are  very  numerous,  and  of  different  hues  and 
degrees  of  transparency;  but  the  most  important 
are  vegetable  blue-black— obtained  from  beech-wood 
burned  in  close  vessels — ivory-black,  cork-black, 
and  lamp-black,  the  principal  constituent  of  all 
being  charcoal  or  carbon.  A  fine-toned  B.  pigment 
is  obtained  by  burning  German  or  French  Prussian 
blue.  Combined  with  white,  B.  P.,  which  aro  slow 
driers,  yield  grays  of  several  tints. 

BLACK,  John,  an  eminent  newspaper  editor, 
and  classical  scholar  of  some  reputation,  was  a 
native  of  Berwickshire,  his  father  being  a  shepherd, 
or  farm-laborer,  in  the  Lammcrmoora,  near  Dunse. 
Born  in  1783,  and  loft  an  orphan  at  twelve  years  of 
age,  B.  commenced  life  in  the  office  of  a  Dunse 
writer,  but  he  soon  left  that  place  for  Edinburgh, 
where  he  was  engaged  for  several  years  as  a  writer's 
clerk.  While  iu  this  capacity,  B.  was  assiduous  in 
the  work  of  self-education  ;  and  besides  considerable 
progress  made  in  classical  studies  at  this  time,  he 
acquired  German  from  a  German  musician  in  an 
Edinburgh  band,  and  Italian  from  a  refugee.  Find- 
ing Edinburgh  too  limited  a  sphere  for  his  energies, 
he  went  to  London  about  the  year  1810,  and  was 
immediately  engaged  as  a  parliamentary  reporter 
for  the  Morning  Chronicle,  of  which  paper  he  after- 
wards became  editor.  Under  his  management  the 
Morning  Chronicle  was  celebrated  for  its  independ- 
ence and  fearless  advocacy  of  progress,  and  that  at  a 
time  when  subserviency  was  so  common  that  it  was  j 
regarded  as  little  or  no  disgrace.  He  retired  from 
the  editorship  in  184S,  and  continued  to  reside,  until 
his  death,  which  took  place  June  25,  1856,  in  a 
pleasant  cottage  on  the  Kentish  estate  of  one  of  his 
friends.  Among  those  who  acted  on  the  Morning 
Chronicle  under  Mr.  Black  was  Mr.  Charles  Pickens, 
the  eminent  novelist.  B.  was  author  of  a  Life  of 
Tatso,  vith  a  Historical  and  Critical  Account  of  hi* 
Writing*,  2  vols.  (Edin.  1810),  and  the  translator  of 
the  lectures  of  the  brothers  Schlegel  on  Dramatic  Art 
and  Literature  (since  republished  by  Bohn),  and  on 
the  Hittoryof  Literature  Ancient  and  Modern,  as  well 
as  of  one  or  two  works  from  the  French  and  Italian. 

BLACK,  Joseph,  an  eminent  chemist,  was  born 
in  1728,  at  Bordeaux,  where  his  father  was  engaged 
in  the  wine-trade.  Both  his  parents  were  of  Scotch 
descent,  but  natives  of  Belfast,  to  which  their  son 
was  sent  for  his  education  in  1740.  In  1746  he 
entered  the  university  of  Glasgow,  and  studied 
chemistry  under  Dr.  Cullen.  In  1761  he  went  to 
Edinburgh  to  complete  his  medical  course,  and  in 
1764  took  his  degree.  His  thesis,  on  the  nature  of 
the  causticity  of  lime  and  the  alkalis,  which  he 
shewed  to  be  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  carbonic 
acid  (called  by  him  fixed  air)  present  in  limestone 
and  in  what  are  now  called  the  carbonates  of  the 
alkalis,  contained  his  first  contribution  to  chemical 
science,  and  excited  considerable  attention.  In 
1756,  on  the  removal  of  Cullen  to  Edinburgh,  B. 
succeeded  him  as  a  professor  of  anatomy  (which 
branch  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  medicine)  and 
lecturer  on  chemistry  in  Glasgow.  Between  1759 
and  1763,  he  evolved  that  theory  of  'latent  heat' 
on  which  his  scientific  fame  chiefly  rests,  and  which 
formed  the  immediate  preliminary  to  the  next  great 
stride  in  discovery  by  his  pupil  and  assistant  Ji 
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Watt.  In  1766,  Cullen  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
of  theoretical  medicine  in  Edinburgh,  and  B.  suc- 
ceeded him  in  the  chair  of  chemistry.  Thence- 
forth be  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  the  elaboration 
of  his  lectures,  in  which  be  aimed  at  the  utmost 
degree  of  perspicuity,  and  with  perfect  success. 
His  class  became  one  of  the  moat  popular  in  the 
university ;  it  occasioned,  however,  some  disappoint- 
ment that  one  so  capable  of  enlarging  its  territory 
made  no  further  contributions  to  chemistry.  Though 
of  an  extremely  delicate  constitution,  he  prolonged 
his  life,  by  care  and  temperance,  to  the  age  of  71. 
He  died  on  the  26th  November  17?9.  His  lectures 
were  published  in  1808  (Edin.  2  vols.  4 to),  edited, 
with  a  biographical  and  critical  preface,  by  Professor 


BLACK  ACTS  arc  the  acts  of  the  Scottish  parlia- 
ment of  the  first  five  Jameses,  those  of  Queen 
Mary's  reign,  and  of  James  VI.,  down  to  1586  or 
1587.  They  were  called  the  B.  A.  because  they  were 
all  printed  in  the  black  or  Saxon  characters. 
Several  of  these  acts  were  afterwards  left  out  in  the 
later  additions,  most  of  them  because  they  were 
private  acts,  and  a  few  from  reasons  of  state. 

In  English  law-books,  the  expression  'black  act* 
is  applied  to  the  9  Geo.  I.e.  22,  because  it  was  occa- 
sioned by  the  outrages  committed  by  perrons  with 
their  faces  blackened  or  otherwise  disguised,  and 
associated,  as  we  are  told  in  the  preamble  of  the  act, 
under  the  name  of  Blacks,  who  appeared  in  Epping 
Forest,  near  Waltham  in  Essex,  and  destroyed  the 
deer  there,  and  committed  other  enormities.  This  act 
was,  however,  along  with  numerous  other  statutes, 
repealed,  in  1827,  by  the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  27. 

BLACK  ART.    See  Maoic. 

BLACK  ASSI'ZE,  the  popular  name  commemo- 
rative of  an  extraordinary  and  fatal  pestilence  which 
broke  out  at  Oxford  at  the  close  of  the  assizes, 
July  6,  1577.  The  contemporary  accounts  describe 
it  as  having  broken  out  in  the  court-house,  imme- 
diately after  the  passing  of  sentence  on  Richard 
Jencks,  a  bookbinder,  condemned  for  alleged  sedition 
to  lose  his  ears.  It  was  popularly  interpreted  a*  a 
divine  judgment  on  the  cruelty  of  the  sentence,  but 
the  phenomenon  is  satisfactorily  explained  by  the 
pestilential  atmosphere  of  the  adjoining  jail,  then,  as 
it  was  until  long  after,  a  seat  of  misery,  filth,  and 
disease.  From  the  6th  of  July  to  the  12th  of  August, 
510  persons  are  said  to  have  died  in  Oxford  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  this  terrible  malady,  among  whom 
were  the  chief  officials  who  sat  on  the  assize,  most 
of  the  jury,  and  many  members  of  the  university. 
Women,  poor  people,  physicians,  visitors,  and  child- 
ren are  said  to  have  escaped  the  infection.  A  similar 
event  is  recorded  as  having  taken  place  at  Cam- 
bridge at  the  Lent  Assizes  in  1521  (Holinshed's 
Chron.,  Stow's  Annalt,  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon,  Ac). 

BLACK-BAND  I  RONSTONE  is  an  ore  of  iron 
found  very  extensively  in  Scotland  and  elsewhere. 
It  occurs  in  the  carboniferous  system  of  geologists, 
in  regular  bands,  layers,  or  strata,  and  generally 
associated  with  coal  and  limestone.  It  is  mainly  a 
carbonate  of  iron  accompanied  by  much  coaly  matter. 
The  following  is  the  composition  of  several  samples : 


Carbonate  of  Iron,* 
Carbonate  of  Lima, 
Carbonate  of  Mac;-  ( 
MSaaj    •  J 
Alumina, 
Silica, 

Coaly  Hatter, 
Water  an  ' 


A      B.  C.      D.      E.  F. 
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BLACK  BEETLE — BLACKCAP  TITMOUSE. 


The  B.  I.  is  easily  reduced.  It  does  not,  however, 
yield  a  first-class  iron  when  smelted  by  itself,  and 
is  therefore  generally  mixed  with  a  small  quantity 
of  hematite  (red  iron  ore),  which  communicates 
strength  and  hardness  to  the  iron  obtained. 

BLACK  BEETLE.    See  Bur*  and  Cockroach. 

BLA  CKBERRY.    See  Bramble. 

BLACKBIRD,  or  MERLE  (Turdus  Merula  of 
some  naturalists,  iferuia  vulvar  it  of  others),  a  well- 
known  species  of  Thrush  (q.  t.),  common  in  all 
part*  of  Britain,  and  throughout  Europe  generally  ; 
found  also  in  the  north  of  Africa  and  in  the  Azores. 
In  Asia,  it  gives  place  to  a  closely  allied  species, 
Turdui  peerUopterut,  In  size,  the  B.  is  inter- 
mediate between  the  missel-thrush  and  the  song- 
thrush  or  maris.  The  plumage  of  the  adult  male  is 
wholly  of  a  deep  black  colour,  the  bill  and  orbits  of 
the  eyes  yellow  ;  the  female  and  the  young  are  of  a 
dark  rusty  brown,  with  dusky  bill  and  eyelids.  The 
B.  frequents  hedges,  thickets,  and  woods;  is  shy, 
restless,  and  vigilant,  keeping  much  under  cover  of 
evergreens  or  flirubs;  and  when  disturbed,  takes 
wing  with  a  vociferous  chattering  of  alarm,  seeking 
refuge  in  some  neighboring  thicket.  Its  food 
consists  of  worms,  snails,  insects,  berries,  Ac.  Its 
fondness  for  fruit  mnkes  it  often  annoying  to  the 
gardener;  but  probably  it  would  in  general  be  better 
to  protect  cherries  and  pears  by  nets  than  to  shoot 
the  B.  which  is  of  great  use  as  a  destroyer  of 
insect  larva;.  Like  some  of  the  other  thrushes,  it 
also  devours  great  numbers  of  small  snails,  dexter- 
ously breaking  the  shell  against  a  stone.  It  is  not 
usually  a  gregarious  bird,  although  great  flocks 
sometimes  appear  on  the  British  coasts  in  winter, 
on  their  passage  from  more  northerly  to  more 
southerly  countries  (Sdby,  quoted  by  Tarrtll). 
Otherwise,  the  B.  is  not  in  Britain  a  bird  of 
pa«-^»ge.  It  pairs  very  early  in  spring;  the  male 
and  female  are  indeed  very  often  seen  together 
during  winter;  fc  builds  its  nests  early,  and 
generally  has  two  broods  in  the  year.  The  nest  is 
generally  placed  in  some  thick  bush ;  it  is  of  ruder 
workmanship  than  that  of  the  eong-thrush,  which, 
however,  it  resembles,  and  is  usually  formed  of 
strong  stems  of  gram,  with  a  finer  lining  of  dry 
grass  inside,  and  a  massive  plastering  of  clay  out- 
side. The  eggs  are  four  or  five  in  number,  of  a 
pale  blue  colour,  generally  speckled  with  brown. 
The  voice  of  the  B.  is  very  powerful,  and  its 
song  more  mellow  than  that  of  the  thrush,  but  with 
'  much  less  variety,  compass,  or  execution.'  The  B.  is 
often  kept  as  a  cage-bird,  and  would  be  much  more 
frequently  so,  but  for  the  too  great  loudness  of  its 
song:  it  is  very  susceptible  of  being  trained,  exhibits 
considerable  powers  of  imitation,  and  has  even  been 
taught  to  speak. — The  Rtxo  Ovzel  (q.  v.)  a  bird 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  B.,  is  sometimes  called  the 
Ring  Blackbird.— The  Crow  Bi  ack-mrks  (q.  v.)  of 
America  arc  entirely  different. — The  Savanna  B.  of 
the  West  Indies  is  also  of  a  different  family.  See 
Ceotophaoa.    A  fuller  account  is  given  in  Supp't. 

BLA  CKBURN,  &  manufacturing  town  in  the 
middle  of  Laneujdiire,  on  the  B.  stream  now  called 
simply  '  the  Brook,'  21  miles  north-north-west  from 
Manchester.  It  is  much  improved  of  late  yean«, 
and  has  a  very  beautiful  Gothic  parish  church. 
Coal  and  lime  abound  in  the  vicinity.  The  great 
business  of  the  town  is  the  manufacture  of  cotton 
ituffs,  chiefly  coarse  calicoes,  valued  at  more  than 
JC2,0W,(X>0  yearly,  and  employing  10,0iK)  persons. 
Above  two  hundred  years  ago,  a  kind  of  linsey- 
woolsey  was  well  known  as  the  '  B.  Checks,' 
afterwards  superseded  by  the  '  B.  Grays,'  so  called 
from  their  being  printed  unbleached.  Flere  James 
Hargrcaves  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  the  town,  invented  tho 
Gl 


spinning-jenny  in  1767.  He  was  driven  out  of  the 
country,  and  it  was  more  than  forty  years  before  B. 
followed  in  the  general  track  of  improvement  intro- 
duced by  bis  invention.  Pop.  in  1861,  63,126.  B. 
returns  two  members  to  parliament.  It  ha«  plenty 
of  schools,  but  they  are  little  used,  and  in  1853  the 
great  majority  of  the  population  could  neither  read 
nor  write.  Some  years  ago,  the  Elizabethan  Free 
Grammar-school,  with  fifty  governors,  a  master,  and 
an  income  from  endowment  of  £120  per  annum,  bad 
not  a  single  pupil ! 

BLACKCAP,  .BLACKCAP  WARBLER,  or 
BLACKCAP  FAUVE'TTE  {Curruca  atru-apilla), 
a  bird  of  the  great  family  of  the  Syltiadtt,  or 
Warblers,  and  of  the  same  genus  to  which  tho 
nightingale  is  commonly  referred.  See  Fai'vette, 
Warbmcr,  and  Sylviap^e.  It  is  regarded  as  the 
sweetest  song-bird  in  Britain,  or  indeed  in  Europe, 
except  the  nightingale,  to  which  it  is  said  to  be 
even  superior  in  '  its  shake  or  trilling  note.'  Very 
often,  however,  the  strain  is  desultory,  and  of  short 
continuance ;  but  it  is  loud,  rich  in  tone,  and  has  a 
'  great  variety  of  sweet  and  gentle  modulations.' 
White  says,  in  bis  Xaivral  Hittory  of  Stlbomt,  that 


Blackcap  ( Cvrruea  airicapilla). 

while  the  B.  warbles,  its  throat  is  wonderfully 
distended.  It  is  a  rather  smaller  bird  than  the 
nightingale ;  the  female  is  larger  than  the  male. 
The  back,  wings,  and  tail  are  of  an  ash-brown 
colour ;  the  chin,  throat,  and  breast  are  gray ;  the 
belly,  white.  The  upper  part  of  the  head  in  the 
male  is  jet-black ;  in  the  female,  of  a  dull  rust 
colour.  The  feathers  of  the  head,  both  in  the 
male  and  female,  are  somewhat  erected,  giving  the 
bird  a  hooded  appearance,  on  account  ot  which, 
it  is  called,  in  Germany,  the  monk:  In  Britain, 
the  B.  is  a  bird  of  passage,  arriving  early  in  spring, 
and  retiring  in  September.  The  male*,  as  in  the 
case  of  tho  nightingale,  arrive  a  few  days  beforo 
the  females.  The  B.  is  not  a  common  bird  in 
Britain :  it  is  most  frequent  in  the  southern  counties 
of  England,  but  it  is  found  even  in  Scotland  ;  on  the 
continent,  it  extends  its  migrations  as  far  north  as 
Lapland.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is  found  both 
in  summer  and  winter.  As  a  cage-bird,  it  is  pleasing 
not  only  on  account  of  its  song — which,  however, 
is  sometimes  partly  spoiled  by  its  too  successful, 
imitation  of  other  birds — but  also  on  account  of  its 
manners,  the  intelligence  which  it  displays,  and  its 
strong  attachment  to  those  who  are  accustomed  to 
feed  and  caress  it. 


BLACKCAP  TITMOrSE,  or  CHICKADEE', 
a  North  American  bird.  See  Titmoi'SR.  The 
Marsh  Titmouse,  a  British  bird,  is  sometime 
Blackcap,  or  Blackcap  Titmouse. 
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BLACK  CHALK— BLACK  DEATH. 


BLACK  CHALK  is  a  variety  of  Clay-slate  (q.  v.), 
conUining  a  considerable  proportion  of  carbon.  It 
is  used  tor  drawing,  and  is  also  ground  down  to  form 
a  black  paint.  It  is  found  as  a  rock  of  a  slaty 
texture  and  bluish-black  colour  in  the  island  of 
Way  and  in  Caernarvonshire,  also  in  Spain,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world. 

BLACKCOCK,  HEATH-FOWL,  or  BLACK 
GROUSE  (Tetrao  Tetrix),  a  species  of  Grouse  (q.v.), 
abundant  in  Britain  wherever  there  are  moors  of  con- 
siderable extent,  aqd  more  particularly  where  there 
are  bogs  and  morasBea  with  rank  herbage,  or,  adja- 
cent to  the  moors,  natural  woods  or  young  plantations 
of  pine  and  fir.  Comparatively  rare  in  the  south  of 
England,  the  B.  becomes  more  common  towards  the 
north,  and  is  very  plentiful  in  the  mountainous 

Earts  of  Scotland.  It  is  found  in  some  of  the 
lebrides,  but  not  in  the  Orkney  or  Shetland  Isles. 
On  the  continent  of  Europe,  it  occurs  both  in  moun- 
tainous and  marshy  countries,  as  on  the  Alps  and  in 
Holland ;  it  is  found  as  far  south  as  the  Apennines, 
and  as  far  north  as  the  forests  of  Lapland;  it 
abounds  in  most  parts  of  Scandinavia,  where  it  is 
carefully  protected,  the  males  only  being  killed, 
great  numbers  of  which  are  sent  to  the  London 
market ;  it  is  diffused  over  almost  all  parts  of 
Russia,  and  is  found  in  Siberia.  The  male  is  much 
larger  than  the  female,  sometimes  weighing  as  much 
as  four  pounds,  whilst  the  female  weighs  only  about 
two  pounds ;  they  also  differ  very  much  in  plumage. 
The  male  is  of  a  shining  bluish-black  colour,  with  a 
conspicuous  white  bar  on  the  wings  below  the  ends 
of  the  great  wing-covers,  and  a  mixture  of  black 
and  white  on  the  legs;  there  is  a  piece  of  bare 
scarlet  skin  over  the  eye ;  the  outer  feathers  on 
each  side  of  the  tail  are  elongated  and  curve  out- 
wards, giving  it  a  very  peculiar  appearance.  The 
called  the  Oray  Men,  U  of  a  rust  colour, 


Six  to 


Blackcock  ( Tttrao  Trtriz). 

darkest  on  the  upper  parts,  everywhere  barred  and 
mottled  with  a  darker  colour ;  the  tail  is  straight 
and  even  at  the  end.  The  young  males  resemble 
the  females  in  plumage.  The  shank  in  this  species 
is  feathered,  but  not  the  toes.  It  is  a  gregarious 
bird,  the  different  sexes,  however,  in  winter,  gener- 
ally keeping  in  flocks  by  themselves.  In  spring,  the 
males  resort  to  elevated  and  open  snots,  where  they 
crow,  and  also  make  a  sound  which  has  been  likened 
to  the  whetting  of  a  scythe,  thus  inviting  the  females 
to  repair  to  them ;  they  strut  and  trail  their  wings 
like  turkey-cocks,  and  fierce  contests  often  take 
place  among  them.  They  are  polygamous,  and  pay 
no  attention  to  the  females  during  incubation,  nor 
do  they  take  any  part  in  rearing  the  voung.  The 
nest  is  of  the  simplest  construction,  a  few  straws  or 
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the  like,  placed  together  among  tall  heath,  ot 
the  shelter  of  a  low  thick  bush.  The  eggs,  ai 
eight  in  number,  are  yellowish-white,  speckled  with 
orange-brown,  and  about  two  inches  long.  The  food 
of  the  B.  consists  of  the  seeds  of  rushes  and  other 
plants,  berries,  insects,  the  tender  shoots  of  heath, 
leaves,  Ac. ;  it  sometimes  visits  cornfields  and 
stubbles  to  feed  on  corn ;  is  frequently  to  be  found 
in  turnip-fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of  plantations 
in  hilly  districts ;  and,  at  least  in  winter,  eats  the 
young  shoots  of  pines,  firs,  birches,  and  alders.  It 
is  highly  esteemed  for  the  table. 

It  seems  to  be  well  established  that  hybrids  are 
occasionally  produced  between  the  B.  and  other 
species  of  grouse ;  and  also  between  the  B.  and  the 
pheasant ;  but  this  subject,  although  regarded  with 
much  interest  by  some  of  the  greatest  naturalists, 
has  not  yet  received  the  Investigation  which  it 
deserves,  and  nothing  appears  to  be  known  concern- 
ing any  offspring  of  such  hybrids.  See  YarrelFs 
British  Bird*,  ii.  2H9 — 314.  ft  can  only  be  deemed 
probable,  not  certain,  that  the  bird  called  Trtrao 
ht/bridtu,  sometimes  found  in  the  Scandinavian 
peninsula  and  other  part9  of  Europe,  is  a  hybrid 
between  the  B.  and  the  Capercailzie  (q.  v.). 

BLACK  DEATH  was  one  of  the  names  given 
to  an  oriental  plague  marked  by  inflammatory  boils 
and  tumours,  which  in  the  14th  c.  desolated  the 
world.  It  took  this  name  from  the  black  spots, 
symptomatic  of  a  putrid  decomposition,  which,  at 
one  of  its  stages,  appeared  upon  the  skin. 

Our  information  as  to  the  symptoms  and  course 
of  this  terrible  malady  is  far  from  perfect.  So  much 
hi  clear,  that  they  varied  somewhat  from  case  to 
case,  and  in  different  countries,  and  greatly  changed 
towards  the  close  of  the  period  of  its  ravages  in 
Europe  (1348 — 1851).  Among  them  may  be  noticed 
great  imposthiimes  on  the  thighs  and  arms — what 
are  called  buboes,  and  smaller  boils  on  the  arms 
and  face ;  in  many  cases,  black  spots  all  over  the 
body ;  and  in  some,  affection  of  the  head,  stupor, 
and  palsy  of  the  tongue,  which  became  black  as  if 
suffused  with  blood  ;  burning  and  unslakable  thirst ; 
putrid  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  attended  by  acute 
pains  in  the  chest,  the  expectoration  of  blood,  and 
a  fetid  pestiferous  breath.  On  the  first  appearance 
of  the  plague  in  Europe,  fever,  the  evacuation 
of  blood,  and  carbuncular  affection  of  the  lungs, 
brought  death  before  the  other  symptoms  could  be 
developed  ;  afterwards,  boils  and  buboes  character- 
ised its  fatal  course  in  Europe  as  in  the  East.  In 
almost  all  cases  its  victims  perished  in  two  or  three 
days  after  being  attacked.  Its  spots  and  tumours 
were  the  seals  of  a  doom  which  medicine  had  no 
power  to  avert,  and  which  in  despair  many  *ntici- 
pated  by  sclf-t-laughtcr. 

If  the  symptoms  of  the  B.  D.  have  been  only 
imperfectly  handed  dowu  to  us,  the  history  of  its 
rise  and  progress  is  still  more  obscure.  But  while 
fable  enters  largely  into  it*  history,  it  would  seem  to 
be  safe  to  assign  its  birth-place  to  China  ;  and  there 
is  a  strong  concurrence  of  testimony,  that  the  causes 
which  co-operated  to  produce  it  are  to  be  sought  for 
as  far  back  as  1333 — 15  years  before  it*  outbreak 
in  Europe — in  a  series  of  great  convulsions  of  the 
earth's  structure,  which  commenced  in  that  year, 
and  which,  for  *2«  years  thereafter,  continued  power- 
fully to  affect  the  conditions  of  animal  and  vegetable 
life."  The  precise  date  of  the  appearance  of  the 
plague  in  China  is  unknown,  but  from  1338  till 
13  IS,  that  great  country  suffered  a  terrible  mor- 
tality from  droughts,  famines,  floods,  earthquakes 
which  swallowed  mountains,  and  swarms  of  innu- 
merable locusts ;  and  in  the  last  few  years  of  that 
period,  from  the  plague.  During  the  same  time 
Europe   manifested  sympathy  with   the  changes 
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which  affected  the  East.  The  order  of  the 
seemed  at  various  times  to  be  inverted; 
of  thnnder  and  lightning  were  frequent  to  the  dead 
of  winter,  and  there  occurred  great  earthquakes 
and  eruption*  of  volcanoes  conceived  to  hare  become 
extinct.  The  theory  is,  that  this  great  tellurian 
activity,  accompanied  by  the  decomposition  of  vast 
organic  masses,  myriads  of  bodies  of  men,  brutes, 
and  locusts,  produced  some  change  in  the  atmos- 
phere unfavourable  to  life;  snd  some  writers,  speak- 
ing of  the  established  progress  of  the  plague  from 
East  to  West,  say  that  the  impure  air  was  actually 
visible,  as  it  approached  with  its  burden  of  death. 
'  A  dense  and  awful  fog  was  seen  in  the  heavens, 
rising  in  the  East,  and  descending  upon  Italy ' 
(Mansftld  ChrvnieU  in  Curiae  Spaitgtnbtrg,  chap. 
487,  fol.  836).  With  this  'view  of  the  plague  is  to 
be  conjoined  another  regarding  the  caiu-es  which 
produced  a  predisposition  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Europe  to  become  its  victims,  and  whieh  are  referred 
to  the  effects  on  the  popular  health  partly  of 
scarcity,  and  partly  of  the  prevalent  bad  habits  of 
living.  There  is  much  probability  in  the  theory, 
that  the  plague  was  owing  to  an  atmospheric  poison 
acting  ou  the  organs  of  respiration,  which,  it  will  be 
recollected,  were  always  those  first  attacked.  But 
while  impurity  of  the  air  and  the  state  of  the  public 
health  may  have  largely  contributed  to  the  mor- 
tality, it  may  be  doubled  whether  the  disease  did 
not  owe  ila  extension  almost  wholly  to  infection 
and  contagion,  whatever  causes  may  have  originally 
produced  it.  It  appears  that  the  peatil*  nee  had  in  a 
milder  form  appeared  in  Europe  in  1S42,  but  it  had 
passed  awar,  and  there  is  little  reason  for  holding 
that,  in  the  interval,  it  remained  merely  latent.  The 
invasion  of  1348  may  actually  be  tracked  from 
China  in  its  advance  by  the  various  caravan  routes 
towards  the  West.  The  nothcrn  coast  of  the  Black 
Sea  sent  the  plague  by  coutagion  to  Constantinople. 
By  contagion  it  reached  the  seaports  of  Italy,  and 
thence,  as  from  so  many  foci  of  contagion  it  soon 
established  itself  over  Europe.  Its  advance  may 
be  traced  through  Germany  and  France  to  England, 
from  which  it  was  transmitted  to  Sweden.  It  was 
three  years  from  its  appearance  at  Constantinople, 
before  it  crept,  by  a  great  circle,  to  the  Russian 
territories.  This  fact  of  its  spread  by  contagion  has 
led  to  speculations  as  to  whether,  by  rigid  rules  of 
quarantine,  it  might  not  have  been  excluded  from 
Europe.  Such  rules  arc  now  at  many  points  in 
force  as  securities  against  oriental  plagues. 

There  are  no  proper  materials  for  estimating  the 
mortality  which  this  plague  produced,  for  it  occurred 
before  the  value  of  statistics  was  appreciated.  But 
in  China,  13,000,000  are  said  to  have  died,  and 
in  the  rest  of  the  East  nearly  24,ooo.ooO.  These 
numbers  appal  the  imagination.  Coming  to  Europe, 
the  horror  is  increased  by  the  greater  exactness  of 
the  details.  London  alone  lost  over  100,uoo  souls ; 
15  European  cities  lost  among  them  about  300.000; 
Germany  is  calculated  to  have  lost  1,214,434  ;  Italy, 
one  half  of  it*  population.  On  a  moderate  calcu- 
lation, it  may  be  assumed  that  there  perished  in 
Europe  25,000,000  human  beings.  Africa  suffered 
with  the  rest  of  the  known  world.  Everywhere 
was  death.  All  animal  life  was  threatened.  Rivers 
were  consecrated  to  receive  corpses,  for  which  none 
dared  perform  the  rites  of  burial,  and  whieh  in 
Other  places  were  cast  in  thousands  into  huge  pits 
made  for  their  reception.  Death  was  on  the  sea, 
too,  as  well  as  on  the  land,  and  the  imagination  is 
quickened  to  the  realisation  of  the  terrible  mortality 
by  accounts  of  ships  without  crews — the  crews  dead 
and  putrefying  on  the  decks  of  the  aimless  hulls — 
drifting  through  the  Mediterranean,  the  Black  snd 
lue  North  Seas,  and  cursing  with  the  contagion  the 


or  the  tide 


The  mortality  caused  by  the  plague  was,  however, 
only  one  of  the  evils  to  which  It  gave  rise.  Its 
moral  effects  on  the  survivors  and  ibe  frame  of 
society  were  no  less  momentous.  Many  died  of 
fear,  which  among  the  living  dissolved  the  ties 
of  kindred ;  mothers  forsook  their  plague-stricken 
children;  the  worldly  became  quickened  to  a  mad- 
dening sense  of  sin ;  the  religious  fixed  their  eyes 
more  steadily  on  futurity ;  all  rushed  to  sacrifice 
their  means  to  the  church,  while  the  ecclesiastics 
drew  back  from  the  gold  showered  over  their  walls, 
as  being  tainted  with  death.  Superstition  finally 
banded  multitudes  together  by  common  means 
to  work  out  the  common  safety.  In  Hungary, 
and  afterwards  in  Germany,  rose  the  brotherhood 
of  the  Flagellants,  who  undertook  to  expiate  the 
sins  of  the  people,  aud  avert  the  pestilence  by  self- 
imposed  sufferings.  Originally  of  the  lower  classes, 
they  gathered  to  their  order,  as  it  extended,  crow  ds 
of  the  highest,  both  men  and  women,  and  marched 
from  city  to  city,  robed  in  sombre  garments,  with 
red  crosses  on  the  breast,  back,  and  cap,  aud  with 
their  heads  covered  as  far  as  the  eyes;  they  went 
chanting  in  solemn  procession  with  banners,  with 
dowu-turned  faces,  and  bearing  triple  scourges 
with  points  of  iron,  with  which,  at  stated  times 
they  lacerated  their  bodies.  They  at  last  pervaded 
nearly  all  Europe;  Germany,  Hungary,  Poland, 
Bohemia,  Silesia,  and  Flanders  did  them  homage. 
This,  however,  is  not  the  place  to  give  their  history, 
for  which  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  article  under 


the  head  Flaofllasts.  Suffice  it  that  the  order 
was  not  suppressed  till  the  pope,  at  the  instigation 
of  several  crowned  heads,  prohibited  throughout 
Christendom  their  pilgrimages,  on  pain  of  excom- 
munication. While  the  wanderings  of  the  Flagellants 
threw  aociety  into  confusion,  and  helped  to  spread 
the  plague,  the  horrors  of  the  time  were  further 
heightened  by  the  fearful  persecutions  to  which 
the  Jews  were  subjected,  from  a  |K>pular  belief  that 
the  pestilence  was  owing  to  their  poisoning  the 
public  wells.  The  people  rose  to  exterminate  the 
Hebrew  race,  of  whom,  in  Mayence  alone,  1*2, (tfK) 
were  cruelly  murdered.  They  were  killed  by  fire 
and  by  torture  wherever  they  could  be  found, 
and  for  them,  to  the  terrors  of  the  plague  were 
added  those  of  a  populace  everywhere  infuriated 
against  them.  In  some  places,  the  Jewish  people 
immolated  themselves  in  masses;  in  others,  not  a 
soul  of  them  survived  the  assaults  of  their  enemies. 
So  adequate  notion  can  be  conveyed  of  these 
horrors.  To  aggravate  the  pestilence,  the  poison- 
panic  made  the  people  shut  up  their  wells.  With 
terror  of  poison  and  of  plague  in  a  state  of  society 
rude  at  the  best,  but  now  disorganised,  what 
means  were  available  to  mitigate  or  prevent  the 
sufferings  of  the  people  were  rendered  altogether 
nugatory. 

It  would  be  useless  to  attempt  to  give  any  notion 
of  the  effects  on  society  of  this  plague;  how  during 
it  some,  like  people  in  sieges,  came  to  be  callous, 
and  some,  like  thieves  under  the  gallows,  to  regard 
the  desolation  only  as  it  afforded  opportunities  for 
plunder  and  Indulgence.  The  whole  phenomena 
would  form  a  fine  study  for  the  social  philosopher 
and  psychologist.  We  must  content  ourselves  here 
with  referring  the  reader  to  the  Decameron  of 
Boccaccio  for  a  description  of  the  plague  at 
Florence,  which,  for  vividness  and  particularity  of 
observation,  almost  equals  Thucydides's  account 
of  the  plague  at  Athens.  In  Rulwer's  fiienxi,  also, 
an  account  of  the  plague  will  be  found.  The 
reader  should  also  consult  Hccker's  Epidemic*  of 
the   Middle   Ages,  translated   for  the  Bvrienhain 
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Society.  Account*  of  the  plague  have  been  left 
us  l»jr  the  physicians  Guy  de  Chauliac  and  Chalin 
do  Vinaro.  But  perhaps  Boccaccio'"  is  the  best  of 
the  whole.  The  B.  D.  afterwards  more  than  once 
ap|*>arcd  in  Europe,  but  never  with  the  same 
virulence  or  duration. 

BLA  CKFISH  (Ctntro' lophu*  Mori*),  a  fish  of 
the  family  of  the  Scmnbe'ruUt  (q.  v.)  very  nearly 
allied  to  the  beautiful  Coryphencs  (q.  v.),  so  fre- 
quently called  dolphins.     It  is  found  both  in  the 


Mediterranean  Sea  and  on  the  western  coasts  of 
Europe,  occasionally  on  the  southern  coasts  of 
Britain,  but  is  everywhere  rare,  perhaps  because 
it  is  on  inhabitant  chiefly  of  deep  waters.  It  is 
known  to  attain  a  length  of  more  than  thirty  inches, 
and  a  weight  of  fourteen  pounds.  The  general  form 
is  not  unlike  that  of  a  pi-reh ;  there  is  a  single 
elongated  dorsal  fin  with  short  rnys,  rising  from  a 
thin  elevated  ridge;  the  body  is  covered  with  minute 
scales,  the  skin  is  tough  and  ean  be  stripped  off  like 
that  of  an  eel;  thcro  is  no  air  Madder.  The  colour 
is  black,  >that  of  the  fins  intensely  so.  The  H.  is 
remarkable  for  great  strength  and  velocity.  As  an 
article  of  food,  it  is  described  as  delicious. 

BLACK  FLUX  is  prepared  by  heating  in  a 
covered  crucible  ordinary  or  crude  cre.im  of  tartar, 
or  the  bitartrate  of  potash  (KO,HO,C,H<(  >,.), 
when  the  tartaric  acid  (CfH,O10)  is  decomposed, 
and  charred,  forming  carbonic  acid  (CO,),  which 
remains  in  combination  with  the  potash  (KO)  as 
carbonate  of  potash  (KO.CO,).  accompanied  by 
much  free  carbon.  This  very  intimate  mixture  of 
carbonate  of  potash  and  carbon,  otherwise  called 
B.  F.,  is  a  fine  black  powder  of  great  service  hi 
the  fluxing  of  metallic  ores,  as  of  lead  (q.  v.),  and 
the  separation  of  the  metal  therefrom.  The  B.  F. 
is  likewise  employed  as  the  raw  materiul  from 
which,  on  the  application  of  heat  in  iron  vessels, 
the  metal  potassium  can  be  obtained. 

BLACK  FOREST  (Cer.  Schwarzwald),  a  wooded 
mountain-chain  in  Baden  and  Wiirlemberg,  running 
from  south  to  north  along  the  western  side  of 
Swabiu,  parallel  with  the  course  of  the  Rhine 
alter  its  great  bend  near  Basel,  and  often  only  a 
few  miles  distant  from  it.  The  Rhine  also  bounds 
it  on  the  south,  and  the  level  country  between 
the  Kiik  and  the  confluence  of  the  Neckar  with 
the  Rhine  borders  it  on  the  north;  lat.  47'  30  — 
49  3(V  X.,  long.  7'  4m'— y'  E.  The  chief  rivers 
rising  in  the  B.  F.  are  the  Danube,  Neckar,  Murg, 
Kinzig,  Elz,  Enz,  and  Wics-en.  The  B.  F.  attains 
its  greatest  elevation  in  the  Feidberg  (variously 
stated  at  from  46<  0  to  4H92  feet  high),  which  rises 
near  the  source  of  the  Wiessen  ami  the  cele- 
brated Holle  (Hell)  Foss,  a  narrow  valley  shut  in  by 
mountains  in  the  vicinity  of  Xeustadt.  The  great 
mass  called  the  Kaiserstuhl  (Emperor's  Chair), 
situated  near  Breisach,  is  quite  isolated.  As  to  the 
geological  character  of  the  B.  F.,  primitive  granite 
and  gneiss  form  its  core,  |Hirphyry  is  found  on  its 
sides,  and  sandstone  along  its  highest  ridges,  as  well 
as  at  its  base.  Silver,  copper,  cobalt  had,  and,  iron 
are  found  in  greater  or  less  quantity  in  its  prin- 
cipiil  chain,  which  is  luxuriantly  wooded,  its  name 
Schwar/wald  being  derived  from  the  dark-tinted 
foliage  and  immense  number  of  fir-trees.  The 
B.  F.  is  also  rich  in  mineral  waters,  as  e.  g.,  the 
baths  of  Baden-Baden  and  Wildbud  (q.  v.).  On  the 
Rhine  side,  the  descent  is  precipitous,  but  towards 
the  Danube  and  the  Neckar  it  is  gradual.  Among 
its  numerous  valleys,  the  Murgtlial  is  the  most 
famous  for  its  natural  beauties.  The  western  slopes 
ore  studded  with  vineyards.  Summer  rye,  oats,  and 
potatoes  are  cultivated  in  some  parts  of  the  B.  F. ; 
but  it  is  with  difficulty,  and  the  rearing  of  cattle  is 
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prosecuted  with  much  greater  success.  This  and 
the  manufacture  of  articles  of  wood,  forms  the  chief 
Industry  of  the  inhabitants.  Above  180,000  wooden 
clocks  alone,  many  of  them  of  an  ingenious  auto- 
matical character,  are  made  every  year  in  the  B.  F. 
and  exported  to  all  parts  of  Europe  and  America, 
their  value  being  estimated  at  half  a  million  gulden, 
or  about  £ 40,000. 

Two  of  the  passes  of  the  B.  F.,  the  Kniebis  and 
the  Holle,  acquired  considerable  celebrity  during  the 
wars  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  first,  situated 
on  the  borders  between  Baden  and  Wflrtemberg,  at 
the  source  of  the  Murg,  was  taken  by  the  Freucb 
in  1796  and  in  1797  ;  the  Holle  is  known  in  connec- 
tion with  Moreau's  retreat  in  1796. 

BLA'CKHEATH,  a  high-lying  open  common, 
in  the  county  of  Kent,  five  miles  south-east  of 
London,  near  Greenwich  Park.  It  commands  a 
fine  view  of  great  extent,  and  being  a  healthy 
tract,  many  villas  have  been  built  on  its  margin. 
It  is  a  favourite  holiday  resort  for  Londoners.  The 
Roman  road  to  Dover  crorsed  it.  B.  is  one  of  the 
few  places  in  England  where  the  ancient  Scottish 
game  of  golf  is  practised.  On  it  stands  Morden 
College,  founded  in  1695  by  Sir  J.  Morden  for 
decayed  merchants,  and  with  a  revenue  of  £5000. 
B.  was  formerlv  the  scene  of  several  insurrections, 
including  those  of  Wat  Tyler,  1381,  and  Jack  Cade, 
145n.  Here  the  Dams  encamped  in  1011;  the 
Londoners  welcomed  Henry  V.  from  Agineourt ; 
and  Charlet  II.,  on  his  way  from  Dover,  met  the 
army  of  the  Restoration.  B.  was  also  a  noted 
place  for  highwaymen. 

BLACK  HOLE,  an  appellation  familiarly  given 
to  a  dungeon  or  dark  cell  in  a  prison,  and  which  is 
associated  in  the  public  mind  with  a  horrible  catas- 
trophe in  the  history  of  British  India — namely,  the 
cruel  confinement  of  a  party  of  English  in  an  apart- 
ment called  the  '  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta,'  on  the 
night  of  the  18th  of  June  1756.  The  garrison  of  the 
fort  connected  with  the  English  factory  at  Calcutta, 
having  been  captured  by  the  nabob  Suraja  Dowlab, 
this  barbarian  caused  the  whole  of  the  prisoners 
taken,  146  in  number,  to  be  confined  in  an  apart- 
ment 20  feet  square.  This  cell  had  only  two  small 
windows,  and  these  were  obstructed  by  a  veranda. 
The  crush  of  the  unhappy  sufferers  was  dreadful ; 
and  after  a  night  of  excruciating  agony  from  pres- 
sure, heat,  thirst  and  want  of  air,  there  were  in  the 
morning  only  23  survivors,  the  ghastliest  forms  ever 
seen  on  earth.    See  Hihufstak. 

BLACKIE,  John  Stuart,  Professor  of  Greek 
in  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  was  born  in  Glasgow 
in  1809,  but  received  his  early  education  in  Aber- 
deen, where  his  father  was  agent  for  a  bank.  After 
going  through  the  usual  course  of  a  Scotch  university 
education — partly  at  Marischnl  College,  Aberdeen, 
partly  at  Edinburgh— with  a  view  to  the  church,  be 
went  in  1829  to  Germany,  and  studied  for  some 
time  both  at  Gottingen  and  Berlin.  He  then  pro- 
ceeded to  Rome,  where  he  spent  more  than  a  year. 
During  this  period,  he  acquired  a  mastery  of  German 
and  Italian,  and  on  acquaintance  more  extensive 
than  ordinary  with  the  literature  of  those  countries, 
especially  with  that  of  Germany.  On  his  return 
from  the  continent,  having  abandoned  the  thought 
of  entering  the  church,  he  began  the  study  of  law, 
and  passed  as  advocate  at  the  Edinburgh  bar  in 
1SH4.  But  he  soon  found  the  practice  of  the 
profession  uncongenial,  and  devoted  himwlf  hence- 
forth to  literary  pursuits.  Among  his  earliest 
productions  was  his  translation,  in  English 
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of    Goethe's  Fau*t,  which,  notwithstanding 
siderable  ruggedness,  is  preferred  by  G.  II.  Lewes 
to  any  other  of  the   metrical  translations.  H# 
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wrote  also  about  this  period  numerous  articles 
in  the  Foreign  Quarterly  Review,  the  Westminster, 
Blackwood,  and  Tail,  chiefly  on  German  subjects. 
In  1841,  he  was  appointed  by  the  crown  to  the  j 
chair  of  Humanity  in  Marischal  College,  which  he 
held  until,  in  1852,  he  was  elected  to  the  Greek 
chair  in  the  university  of  Edinburgh.  Ever  since 
he  became  professor,  he  has  been  incessant,  by 
means  of  pamphlets,  lectures,  and  addresses,  in  call- 
ing public  attention  in  Scotland  to  the  importance  of 
educational  reform,  more  especially  to  the  necessity 
of  raising  the  standard  of  the  schools  preparatory  to 
the  universities.  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
movement  that  led  in  1859  to  the  remodelling  of  the 
Scottish  universities.  Of  works  of  a  professional  and 
philological  kind  may  be  mentioned  two  lectures  On 
the  Studying  and  Teaching  of  Languages ;  a  contri- 
bution to  the  Cluneal  Museum,  published  separ- 
ately, Oh  the  Rhythmical  Declamation  of  the  A  ncient*  ; 
The  Pronunciation  of  Greek  ;  Accent  and  Quantity, 

1852.  Perhaps  the  most  matured  and  scholarly 
of  B.'s  productions  is  his  metrical  translation,  with 
notes,  of  the  dramas  of  ,V«chylu»,  published  in  1850. 
B.  has  also  contributed  the  articles  4  vKschylus ' 
and  '  Homer '  to  the  Encj/clopttdia  Britannica,  In 

1853,  he  paid  a  visit  t »  Greece,  and  spent  above 
three   mouths   in  Athens,  acquiring  a  complete 
mastery  of  the  language  as  now  spoken ;  and  as 
fruits  of  the  visit,  there  appeared  an  introductory 
lecture  On  the  Liring  Lanp$agt  of  Greece,  together 
with  articles  in  the  A'orth  Brilith  and  Wftmintter 
Remew*.    Not  content  with  educational  and  philo- 
logical subjects,  the  versatile  activity  of  Professor  B.  j 
has  led  him  to  make  incursions  into  the  fields  both 
of  abstract  speculation  and  of  poetry.     Besides  an  ' 
essay  on  '  The  Philosophy  of  Plato,'  in  the  Edinburgh  j 
Essays,  1856,  be  published  in  1868  a  treatise  on  | 
Beauty,  in  refutation  of  Lord  Jeffrey's  association 
theory,  and  containing  an  exposition  of  the  testhel- 
ical  philosophy  of  Plato.     In  1857  appeared  Ixtys 
and  Legemlsof  Ancient  Greece,  with  other  Poem* ; 
and  in  I860,  Lyrical  Poem*.    In  1866  B.  published 
Homer  and  the  Iliad,  with  critical  Dissertations 
and  Notes,  Philological  and  Archieological. 

BLACKING  is  the  material  employed  for  pro- 
ducing a  black  glazed  shining  surface  on  leather. 
The  main  ingredient  in  the  various  kinds  of  B. 
ia  bone-black  (q.  v.),  which  is  mixed  with  an  oil, 
some  sugar,  and  a  little  sulphuric  acid.  The 
materials  in  Day  and  Martin's  B.  are  finely  pow- 
dered bone-black  ground  with  sperm-oil,  raw  sugar  j 
or  molasses,  a  little  vinegar,  and  some  concen- 
trated sulphuric  acid  (specific  gravity  1850).  The  : 
substances  arc  incorporated  together  one  by  one  in 
the  order  in  which  they  are  stated,  and  the  action 
of  the  sulphuric  acid  is  to  convert  much  of  the  limo 
in  the  bone-black  into  sulphate  of  lime,  which 
causes  a  thickening  of  the  mixture,  and  a  tena- 
cious paste  results.  This  puste,  diluted  with 
sk  vinegar,  is  put,  while  warm,  in  stoneware 
and  is  then  ready  for  the  market. 


BLACK  JACK,  the  name  given  by  miners  to 
Blende  (q.  v.).  It  was  also  the  name  applied  in 
former  times  to  a  kind  of  drinking  flagon.— B.  J. 
(tree),  sec  Oak. — B.  J.  or  Niuota  Caterpillar, 
ace  Turnip  Sawply. 

BLACK  LEAD,  GRA  PHITE,  or  PLUMBA'GO, 
a  mineral  consisting  chief! r  of  carbon,  but  contain- 


ing also  more  or  less  of  alumina,  silica,  li  me,  Iron, 
kc.,  to  the  extent  of  1  to  47  per  cent.,  apparently 
mixed  rather  than  chemically  combined.  B.  L. 
is  the  popular  name,  and  that  by  which  it  is 
generally  known  in  the  arts;  Graphite  is  that  gene- 
rally preferred  by  mineralogists.— The  name  B.  L., 


however,  ought,  perhaps,  to  be  regarded  as  an  unfor 
tunate  one,  as  no  lead  enters  into  the  composition 
of  the  mineral.  It  sometimes  occurs  crystallised 
in  short  imbedded  hcxngonal  prisms  ;  but  generally 
massive,  and  more  or  less  radiated,  fnilatcd,  scaly, 
or  compact.  It  is  of  a  grayish-black  colour, 
with  a  somewhat  metallic  lustre,  and  is  perfectly 
opaque.  It  is  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  is  a  perfect 
conductor  of  electricity.  It  is  found  in  primary  and 
transition  rocks,  as  in  gneiss,  mica-slate,  quartz- 
rock,  greenstone,  and  clay -slate,  and  pretty  abund- 
antly in  various  parts  of  the  world.  It  is  much 
more  incombustible  than  even  anthracite  (or  blind' 
coal),  bunting  with  much  difficulty  even  before 
the  blow-pipe,  on  which  account  it  is 'much  used  for 
the  manufacture  of  crucibles  or  4  melting-pots ' 
which  withstand  a  great  heat.  These  are  not, 
however,  made  of  mere  B.  L.,  but  of  B.  L.  in 
powder,  mixed  with  half  its  weight  of  clay.  B.  L. 
is  employed  for  making  pencils  (q.  v.).  It  is 
also  extensively  employed  to  give  a  black  gloss  10 
iron  grates,  stoves,  railings,  kc,  and  to  diminish 
the  friction  of  the  belts  and  other  parts  of  machin- 
ery. Lately  it  has  been  suggested  as  a  lubricating 
agent  in  the  cartridges  of  rifles,  instead  of  lard  or 
tallow. — Much  B.  L.  is  obtained  at  Borrowdale, 
in  Cumberland,  where  it  occurs  in  nests  in  green 
stone. 

BLACK  LETTER  (Blark  Ictltr),  the 
name  commonly  given  iu  this  country  to  the 
types  which  on  the  continent  are  most  generally 
known  as  Gothic.  The  first  printed  books  imi- 
tated every  peculiarity  of  the  contemporary  manu- 
scripts; and  as  printing  was  first  practised  in 
Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  the  first  types 
were  copies  of  the  letters  in  use  in  those  countries 
in  the  middle  of  the  15th  c.  Two  ports  of  letters 
have  been  employed  in  the  writings  of  Western 
Christendom.  What  have  been  called  Roman 
letters  prevailed  from  the  5th  to  about  the  clo-e 
of  the  12th  c,  when  they  gm dually  began  to 
pass  into  what  have  been  called  Gothic  letters, 
which  continued  till  the  lfith  c,  when,  in  most 
European  countries,  they  were  superseded  by  Rotmtn 
letters.  The  first  ty|K>s,  »s  bus  been  said,  were 
Gothic,  and  they  spread  with  the  art  of  printing 
into  various  European  states.  In  France  and  Italy, 
they  were  slightly  modified  by  cutting  off  some  of 
their  rougher  points  ;  and  when  thus  trimmed,  they 
came  to  be  known  in  the  former  country  as  let t re* 
tie  tomtne,  being  so  called,  it  is  said,  from  their  use 
in  an  edition  of  the  Swnma  of  St.  Thomas  Aquinas, 
The  classic  taste  of  Italy  could  not  long  tolerate 
the  Gothic  character  even  of  the  letlre*  de  *omme  ; 
and  they  were  still  further  modified,  until  they 
assumed  the  shape  to  which  the  name  of  Roman 
letters  has  Bince  been  given.  The  first  works  printed 
with  these  new  types  were  two  beautiful  editions  of 
Pliny's  Xaturnl  History :  the  one  by  John  of  Rpira 
at  Venice  in  14*W;  and  the  other  by  his  disciple, 
Nicholas  Jenson,  also  at  Venice,  in  1472.  Another 
Venetian  printer— the  first  Aldus  Manutius— 
attempted  in  1501  to  supersede  the  Roman  letters 
by  what  have  been  called  Aldiue  (q.  v.),  or  Venetian, 
but  are  best  known  as  Italic  characters.  These  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  have  come  into  much  more  than 
temporary  or  exception.il  use ;  but  the  Roman 
letters  in  no  long  time  spread  from  Venice  all  over 
the  west  of  Europe.  Although  thus  supplanted  in 
general  use,  the  Gothic  or  B.  L.  was  long  retained 
for  special  purposes,  such  as,  in  this  country,  the 
printing  of  Bibles,  prayer-books,  proclamations,  and 
acts  of  parliament.  Books  in  B.  L.  being  the  earliest, 
are  highly  prized  by  antiquaries  and  bibliomaniacs, 
who  are  hence  sometimes  spoken  of  as  4  blaek- 
letler '  devotees.    Thus,  Matthias,  In  his  Pursuit*  of 
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Literate*!  (published  in  1796),  alluding  to  the  com- 
niciUtoM  on  Sbakspeare,  writes 

On  Avon's  banks  I  heard  Actnon  mourn, 
By  fell  black-Utter  dog*  in  pieces  torn  ; 
Dogs  that  from  Gothic  kennels  eager  start,  Ac 

The  Gothic  or  B.  L.  still  continues  in  general  use  in 
Germany,  but  of  late  has  begun  to  give  way  in  some 
quarters  to  the  Roman. 

BLACK  LIST.  Such  is  the  name  familiarly 
applied  to  printed  lists  connected  with  insolvency, 
bankruptcy,  and  other  matters  affecting  the  credit 
of  firms  and  individuals,  and  which  are  circulated 
for  the  private  guidance  of  the  mercantile  commu- 
nity. These  lists,  which  aerve  an  important  purpose, 
are  well  known  by  commercial  men  in  the  United 
Kingdom.  One  called  The  Mercantile  Tt*t,  consisting 
of  8  pages  4to,  is  published  every  week  in  London. 
Iu  its  contents  are  embraced  the  bankruptcies  of 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland ;  Scottish  registers 
of  protested  bills ;  judgments  for  debt  in  the 
Irish  courts  ;  offers  of  composition  ;  dissolutions  of 
partnership ;  warrants  of  attorney  and  cognovits ; 
udges'  orders ;  bills  of  sale,  Ac.  Another  published 
ist  in  London,  is  called  Perry*  Bankrupt  and 
Jtuolvemt  Weekly  Gazttte.  The  'legality  of  issuing 
information  of  this  kind  lias  been  challenged,  but 
it  has  been  determined  that  it  is  quite  lawful 
In  point  of  fact,  the  lists  are  only  extracts  from 
public  registers,  as  -are  the  ordinary  lists  of  bank- 
ruptcies iu  the  newspapers.  Private  lists  of  a  more 
searching  kind  are  furnished  to  subscribers  by  Mr. 
Thomas  Percy  of  Cornhill,  the  proprietor  of  the 
'  Original  Bankrupt  and  Insolvent  Registry  Office, 
for  Protection  aguinst  Fraud,  Swindlers,'  &c ;  and 
also  by  the  Scottish  Trade  Protection  Society, 
Edinburgh.  Seo  Trauk  Pkotkition  Socikty,  In 
the  United  States,  printed  lists  of  forgeries  of  bank- 
notes are  similarly  issued.  In  one  of  these  Coun- 
terfeit Detector*— which  Is  certainly  black  enough— 
may  be  reckoned  up  some  thousands  of  varieties  of 
forged  bank-notes  in  circulation  ;  the  whole  reveal- 
ing a  frightful  state  of  commercial  and  moral 
depravity. 

BLACKLOCK,  Thomas,  D.I),  a  remarkable 
example  of  the  power  of  the  mind  to  overcome  the 
moA  oppressive  disadvantages,  was  born  at  Annan 
in  1721,  and  died  at  Edinburgh  in  1791.  Tho  child  j 
of  humble  parents,  and  deprived  before  he  was  six 
months  old  of  the  power  of  sight,  he  won  for  him- 
self before  he  reached  middle  age  the  designation 
of  an  accomplished  scholar,  a  cultivated  thinker, 
aud,  for  those  times,  a  respectable  poet.  After  going 
through  the  necessary  course  of  academic  study  in 
Edinburgh,  he  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the 
Established  Church  in  17. ">'.',  and  in  1702  was 
ordained  minister  of  Kirkcudbright.  The  deter- 
mined resistance  of  the  congregation  to  the  appoint- 
ment, bawd  apparently  on  his  loo  philosophical  and 
*  moderate '  style  of  preaching  (joined  perhaps  to  the 
foot  that  he  was  the  intimate  friend  of  David  Hume), 
led  to  a  litigation,  to  his  sensitive  mind  extremely 
distressing,  and  he  resigned  the  charge  in  considera- 
tion of  a  small  annuity.  Afier  this,  he  resided  in 
Edinburgh  till  his  death,  occupied  chiefly  in  super- 
intending the  education  of  a  limited  number  of 
boarders,  a  charge  for  which  his  varied  accomplish- 
ments and  benign  manners  peculiarly  qualified  him. 
He  will,  however,  be  best  remembered  in  connec- 
tion with  that  famous  letter  of  his  which  happily 
arrested  Robert  Burns  on  the  eve  of  his  departure 
for  the  West  Indies,  and  thus,  to  all  human  appear- 
ance, saved  from  oblivion  the  greatest  lyrist  that  the 
world  has  seen.  A  collected  edition  of  his  poems 
was  published  in  1793,  with  a  biographical  sketch 
b;  Henry  Mackeuzie. 
1.1 


BLACK-MAIL,  a  scarcely  voluntary  impost 
submitted  to,  in  the  earlier  half  of  the  18th  c,  by 
the  people  of  the  Highlands,  and  of  part*  of  the 
Lowlands  bordering  on  the  Highlands,  as  a  kind  of 
compromise  with  robbers.  The  districts  in  question, 
being  then  in  an  extremely  barbarous  state,  enjoyed 
but  an  imperfect  protection  from  the  law.  Owing, 
moreover,  in  part,  to  political  and  social  circum- 
stances,  theft  and  robbery  were  not  then  regarded 
in  the  High  la  lids  as  they  are  now  :  to  carry  off  the 
cattle  of  a  neighbour  was  perhaps  ouly  wreaking 
out  an  old  family  quarrel  or  clan  dispute,  or  making 
reprisals  for  some  severity  of  persons  in  power. 
Certain  it  is  that  men  of  good  standing  gave  a 
certain  degree  of  protection  to  notorious  cattle- 
lifters.  In  these  circumstances,  a  class  of  men  rose 
up  who  professed  to  take  upon  themselves  the  duty 
of  protecting  the  property  of  individuals,  on  the 
payment  by  them  of  a  percentage  on  their  rents, 
generally  4  per  cent.  They  were  not  low  men 
who  did  so;  nearly  all  of  them  bad  good  Highland 
pedigrees,  and  passed  externally  as  honourable  per- 
sona, though  there  was  only  too  great  reason  to 
suspect  that  they  cucouraged  aud  profiled  by 
robberies,  in  order  to  make  the  B.  a  necessity. 
The  celebrated  Rob  Roy  was,  about  1730,  a  notable 
levier  of  B.  in  the  southern  Highlands  and  adjacent 
Lowland  districts.  A  little  later,  Coll  M'Donell 
of  Barrisdale,  a  cadet  of  the  Glengarry  family, 
was  equally  uoted  further  north.  When  one  of 
the  payers  of  the  B.  suffered  what  was  culled 
a  hertkip,  the  levier  of  the  impost,  being  quickly 
informed  of  what  had  happened,  busied  himself  to 
recover  the  lost  cattle,  aud  if  he  failed,  he  held  him- 
self bound  to  pay  an  equivalent.  We  are  informed 
by  Mr.  Lapslie,  the  minister  of  Campsie,  Stirling- 
shire, iu  his  Statistical  Account  of  the  parish,  17 96, 
that  his  father,  John  Lapslie,  was  a  farmer  who 
paid  B.  in  1744  to  M'Gregor  of  Glengylc,  tho 
nephew  of  Rob  Roy.  The  engagement  was  that  bo 
should  make  good  losses,  if  the  number  of  sheep 
stolen  exceeded  seven,  for  anything  less  was  held 
as  not  a  herthip  or  lifting,  but  merely  a  picking. 
Early  in  1746,  fifteen  were  stolen,  and  M'Gregor 
was  honourably  preparing  to  replace  them,  when 
the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion,  in  which  he 
became  involved,  deprived  him  of  the  power  of  ful- 
j  filling  his  engagement,  and  likewise  put  an  end  to 
his  self-created  wardeuship  of  the  Highland  borders. 
After  that  period,  law  was  vigorously  enforced  in 
the  Highlands,  aud  B.  ceased  to  bo  heard  of. 

BLACKMORE,  Sib  Richard,  oue  of  the  court 
physicians  in  the  reigns  of  William  III.  and  Anne, 
is  remembered  as  the  most  heavy  and  volumin- 
ous poetaster  of  his  own  or  any  other  age.  He 
appears  to  have  been  a  good  and  well-meaning 
man,  and  the  merciless  ridicule  of  contemporary 
wits  was  due,  in  some  part  at  least,  to  the 
moral  and  religious  tone  of  his  works,  and  to  his 
free  censures  of  the  libertinism  of  the  time.  Bat 
the  worthlessness  of  the  poems  has  been  amply 
confirmed  by  tho  judgment  of  posterity.  T%* 
Creation,  considered  his  best,  Addison  pronounces 
1  one  of  the  most  useful  and  noble  productions  in 
our  English  verse ; '  but  few  modern  readers  are 
likely  to  examine  the  grounds  of  this  judgment, 
still  less  to  agree  with  it.  B.  wrote  six  epics 
(choosing  always  the  loftiest  themes) — vix.,  Print* 
Arthur,  in  10  books;  King  Arthur,  in  12;  A'/iio, 
in  10;  Creation,  in  7;  Redemption,  in  6;  Alfred, 
in  12;  besides  The  Xature  of  Man,  8  books;  a 
new  version  of  the  Psalms,  paraphrases  of  Job, 
and  other  parts  of  the  Bible,  and  a  long  list  of 
theological,  medical,  and  miscellaneous  treatises 

BLACK   PRLVCE,  the   name  usually  giveu  in 
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historv  to  Edward  Prince  of  Wale*,  ran  of  Edward 

WUq-  *-r 

BLACK  QUARTER,  syn.  JWaeifc  Sbot/«{,  JW«k* 
Z«y,  Quarter  AW,  Blood  Striking ;  incorrectly 
termed  by  some  English  writer*  Iti/amtnotory  fever 
—termed  by  others  Hcnxatotpn*  (Siuond*)  H* 


toclyti*. 

Definition.— / 


-An  apoplectic  disease  peculiar  to 
cattle  ;  a  form  of  carbuncular  disease,  or  anthrax — 
enzootic,  i.  e.  limited  to  districts ;  not  spread  by 
contagion,  but  attended,  especially  in  warm  climates, 
and  in  Great  Britain  in  hot  weather,  with  the 
development  of  a  blood-poison  destructive  to  roan 
and  tbc  lower  animals.    See  Malio.nant  Pbstclk. 

CauteM. — Rich  pasture  on  stiff,  retentive,  and 
undraiued  soil ;  sudden  changes  from  poor  to  rich 
keep,  particularly  with  animals  iu  good  health, 
predisposed  to  make  blood  or  fatten  fast.  Youth 
predisposes  to  the  disease,  from  the  greater  activity 
of  the  nutritive  functions  in  early  life.  It  is  a 
disease  confined  almost  entirely  to  yearling  and 
two-year  old  animals;  the  writer  has,  however, 
seen  it  in  aged  cows,  &c.  A  young  animal,  thriving 
fkst,  may  suddenly  be  soiled  with  B.  Q..  if  exposed 
to  cold,  showers,  or  a  storm.  A  check  thus 
induced  to  the  organs  of  secretion,  and  particularly 
to  the  action  of  the  skin,  at  once  produces  the 
blood-charge  and  apoplectic  effusion  peculiar  to 
the  disease.  In  various  countries  where  calves  are 
retired  by  the  hand,  and  not  allowed  to  suckle  their 
mothers,  there  are  many  cases  of  quarter  ill  when 
the  young  animals  are  transferred  from  the  stable  or 
bare  fields  to  rich  grass-land*.  The  malady  is  chiefly 
witnessed  in  spring  and  autumn,  particularly  when 
animals  are  fed  on  strong  autumn  grass. 

Symptom*. — The  premonitory  signs  are  often  very 
insignificant,  and  usually  overlooked.  The  healthy 
thriving  aspect  of  a  young  steer,  in  a  district  where 
the  disease  prevails,  excites  the  suspicion  of  the 
farmer.  The  animal  may  be  observed  with  a  sleek 
coat,  voracious  appetite,  quick  staring  look,  sud- 
denly to  stop  feeding  ;  the  eyes  become  blood-shot ; 
thrre  is  slight  salivation  or  foaming  at  the  mouth ; 
and  in  the  space  of  an  hour  or'  less,  it  will  fall 
belnless,  having  manifested  alight  lameuesa  in  one 
of  the  limbs  before  dropping.  In  other  cases,  the 
animal  suffers  from  swelling  and  pains,  suddenly 
developed  in  one  of  the  joints,  whether  the  fetlocks, 
r  hocks,  elbow,  shoulder,  or  stifle.  The 
extends,  and  the  animal  falls.  In  both 
case.*,  the  limb  or  quarter  of  the  animal  affected 
■wells,  the  skin  is  bluish,  the  veins  of  the  part  are 
distended  by  black  blood,  and  the  creature  is  per- 
fectly helpless.  Tho  suffering  is  unusually  acute ; 
but  in  many  instances  the  respiration  is  tranquil,  the 
pulse,  however,  oppressed  and  frequent.  Animals 
in  this  state  are  costive  at  first,  hut  occasionally 
violent  diarrhea*  supervenes,  and  the  excrement  is 
tinged  by  black  extravusated  blood.  Death  almost 
invariably  supervenes  in  from  4  to  48  hours.  Some 
cases  prove  lingering,  especially  if  active  and  proper 
treatment  be  employed  early  ;  but  recovery  is  tare. 
The  symptoms  of  approaching  death  are  convulsive 
twitching*  of  the  muscles,  fixed  haggard  look,  grind- 
ing with  the  teeth,  and  spasmodic  breathing.  In 
some  cases,  the  animal  appears  quito  paralytic,  and 
quietly  breathes  its  last. 

J'ott -mortem  Appearance. — The  quarter  affected 
is  found,  when  cut  into,  soaked  in  black  semi-coagu- 
lated blood.  Similar  blood  is  found  in  all  the 
vessels  of  the  body,  and  all  the  tissues  have  con- 
sequently a  black  congested  appearance,  particularly 
the  lungs.  The  heart,  aa  in  all  blood-diseases,  is 
stained  both  externally  and  internally  by  black 
blood,  effused  beneath  iu  serous  covering  or  lining ; 
and  this  appearance  baa  led  some  veterinarians  to 


believe  the  immediate  cause  of  death  to  be  inflam- 
mation of  the  heart.  Such  ia  not  the  case.  The 
blood  extravasation*  indicate  the  peculiar  con- 
dition of  the  circulating  fluid.  In  some  cases  iu 
which  a  joint  baa  been  affected  some  hour*  before 
severe  constitutional  symptoms  have  appeared,  the 
tissues  around  the  joints  are  iufiltrated  by  a  yellow 
semi-solid  exudation  or  lymph,  which  is  capable  of 
producing  malignant  pustule  if  inoculated  in  man 
or  animal*.  Abscesses  and  sloughs  are  occasionally 
met  with  in  and  around  the  diseased  joints. 

Treatment. — Iu  the  earliest  stage,  blood-letting  to 
the  extent  of  b  or  0  quarts.  Administer  halt-ounce 
dose*  of  nitre  in  solution  every  half-hour  for  4  or  6 
hours,  (live  the  animal  much  water  to  drink,  and 
if  chances  of  recovery  are  observed,  4-ouncc  doses 
of  Mindererus's  spirit,  or  solution  of  the  acetate 
of  ammonia,  must  be  given  every  4  hours.  As  tho 
animal  rallies,  it  may  be  desirable  to  udmipistcr  a 
mild  purge  of  Eswom  or  Glauber  salts.  The  local 
treatment  consists  in  incisions  into  the  swollen 
parts,  care  being  taken  that  the  joints  are  not 
peuetrntcd.  The  incision*  must  be  washed  with 
the  following  lotion ;  Chloride  of  zinc,  1  drachm ; 
water,  12  ounces;  dissolve  and  apply  with  linen 
rag  or  lint,  confining  the  moisture  by  gutta-percha 
or  oil-silk.  Treatment  is  not  often  successful,  but 
we  have  the  greatest  facility  for 

Pretention  by  deep  draining,  whereby  many 
pasture-land*  have  been  rendered  perfectly  safe- 
after  having  repeatedly  ruiued  tenant  farmers — from 
destruction  by  black  quarter.  In  some  hill-lauds, 
where  drainage  docs  not  appear  the  cause,  the  malady 
may  be  prevented  by  giving  to  all  the  cattle  on  the- 
farm  a  weekly  dose  of  an  ounce  of  nitre.  Tho 
animal*  that  thrive  most  rapidly  should  have  the 
medicine  rather  more  frequently,  though  not  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  reduce  their  condition. 

The  flesh  of  animals  dying  from  this  disease  should 
not  be  used  for  human  food.  It  has  destroyed  wholo 
families,  and  though  in  this  cold  climate  accidents 
are  rare,  nevertheless  they  have  occurred.  Butcher* 
have  lo#t  their  arms,  arid  persons  have  lost  their 
lives  from  being  inoculated  in  cutting  up  meat  from 
oxen  that  have  died  of  quarter  ill. 

BLACK  ROD,  Usiikr  or  ran,  an  officer  of 
the  House  of  Lords,  appointed  by  letters-patent. 
He  is  chief  gcntleumn-usher  to  the  sovereign,  and 
belongs  to  tho  order  of  the  Garter.  His  principal 
duty  is  to  summon  (himself,  or  by  his  deputy  the 
yeoman-usher)  the  House  of  Commons  to  the  Peers 
when  the  royal  assent  is  given  to  bills,  or  when 
royal  speeches  are  read ;  and  to  take  into  custody 
any  peer  guilty  of  breach  of  privilege.  His  income 
is  derived  from  certain  fee*  under  the  regulation 
of  the  House;  and  the  appointment  of  messengers, 
door-keepers,  servants,  4c,  rests  with  him.  This 
patronage  was  at  one  time  very  lucrative  but  new 
have  made  it  much  less  so. 


BLACK  ROOD  OF  SCOTLAND.  When  the 
Anglo-Saxon  princess  who  became  the  wife  of 
King  Malcolm  Ceanuiohr  landed  iu  Scotland,  about 
the  year  lu7*J,  she  brought  with  her  what  was 
regarded  as  a  priceless  relic — a  cross  of  gold, 
elaborately  wrought,  in  the  form  of  a  casket,  about 
a  span  long,  containing  what  was  believed  to  be 
a  piece  of  the  true  cross,  set  in  an  ebony  figure 
of  the  Saviour,  richly  decorated  with  gold.  Of 
its  earlier  history,  nothing  is  known ;  but  St. 
Margaret  bequeathed  it  as  an  inheritance  to  her 
children,  and  aa  she  herself  was  at  the  point  of 
death,  we  are  told  by  her  confessor,  that  she 
had  it  brought  to  her  bedside,  when  she  pressed 
it  to  her  eyes  and  lips,  and  expired  clasping  it  with 
both  her  hands.    The  contemporary  biographer  of 
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her  son.  King  David  I.,  relates  that  'the  Black 
Rood  of  Scotland,'  as  it  was  called,  received  the 
dying  adoration  of  that  saintly  prince,  and  that 
it  had  then  (in  the  middle  of  the  12th  c.)  come  to 
be  regarded  by  the  whole  nation  of  the  Scots  with 
mingled  feelings  of  love  and  awe.  It  was  kept  as 
an  heirloom  of  the  kingdom,  in  the  royal  treasury  in 
the  castle  of  Edinburgh,  and  along  with  the  other 
regalia  nnd  muniments  of  Scotland,  was  delivered 
up  to  King  Edward  I.  in  1291.  The  irreverent 
scrutiny  of  the  officers  of  the  English  king  dis- 
covered that  the  outer  case,  which  to  the  eyes  of  St. 
Aelred,  in  the  previous  century,  seemed  to  be  of  the 
purest  gold,  was  only  silver  gilt.  But  the  relic  itself 
was  not  the  less  venerable  on  that  account ;  and 
it  was  used  by  King  Edward  to  give  increased 
solemnity  to  the  oaths  of  fealty  which  he  exacted 
from  the  magnates  of  Scotland.  Thus,  when  the 
bishops  of  St.  Andrews  and  of  Glasgow  sided  with 
Bruce,  it  was  urged  as  a  heinofls  aggravation  of 
their  guilt,  that  they  had  sworn  '  upon  the  body 
of  Christ  (i.  e.,  the  nacniment  of  the  eucharist), 
and  upon  the  holy  go-pels,  and  upon  the  cross  of 
St.  Neot,  and  upon  the  B.  R.  of  S./  to  be  true  and 
faithful  to  the  English  King  and  his  heirs  for  ever. 
When  the  long  struggle  between  England  and 
Scotland  was  at  lust  ended  by  the  peace  of  North- 
ampton in  1328,  the  B.  R.  was  restored  to  Scot- 
land as  one  of  the  national  treasures.  But  it  was 
not  destined  to  remain  long  in  the  north.  When 
the  hapless  King  David  II.  invaded  England  in 
1346,  he  carried  the  B.  R.  with  him,  in  the 
belief  (common  in  that  age)  that  such  a  holy 
relic  would  insure  safety  to  his  person  or  victory 
to  his  arms.  On  his  defeat  and  capture  under 
the  walls  of  Durham,  the  B.  R.  of  S.  became  the 
prize  of  his  conqueror,  Sir  Ralph  de  Neville,  Lord 
of  Raby,  by  whom,  along  with  other  spoils  of 
the  battle,  it  was  offered  up  nt  the  shrine  of  St. 
Cuthbert.  in  the  cathedral  of  Durham.  There  it 
hung  till  the  Reformation,  when  all  trace  of  it 
disappears. 

BLACK  or  ECXINE  SEA  (the  Pontus  .gWtniM, 
or  *  hospitable  sea,'  of  the  ancients,  the  Kara  Deniz 
of  the  Turks,  the  Mauri  Thalassa  of  the  modern 
Greeks,  and  tho  Tschernoje  More  of  the  Russians) 
is  an  inland  sea  lying  between  Europe  and  Asia, 
extending  from  lat.  4»i°  45'  to  46"  45'  X.,  and 
from  long.  27'  30'  to  41  *  60'  E.  In  shape  it  bears 
a  certain  resemblance  to  the  human  foot.  Its 
greatest  length  from  cast  to  west  on  the  42d 
parallel,  is  about  700  miles,  aud  its  greatest 
breadth,  near  the  west  end,  about  880  miles.  Area, 
172,000  square  miles.  On  the  south-western  extre- 
mity it  communicates  by  the  Bosphorus,  the  sea  of 
Marmora,  and  the  Dardanelles,  with  the  Mediter- 
ranean, and  on  the  north-east  by  the  Straits  of 
Yenikale  with  the  sea  of  Azof.  The  B.  S.  drains 
nearly  one-fourth  of  the  surface  of  Europe,  and 
also  about  100,000  square  miles  of  Asia.  Through- 
out its  whole  extent  it  has  but  one  island,  and 
that  a  small  one,  lying  opposite  to  the  mouths  of 
the  Danube,  called  Adaui,  or  Isle  of  Serpents  on 
which  is  a  light-house.  The  continued  occupation 
of  this  island  by  the  Russians,  in  defiance  of  the 
stipulations  of  the  treaty  signed  at  Paris  after  the 
termination  of  the  Crimean  war,  occasioned  consid- 
erable uneasiness  in  Turkey,  and  detained  a  British 
fleet  in  the  B.  S.  for  several  months.  In  the  centre 
of  the  B.  S.  there  are  no  soundings  at  150  fathoms, 
nor  are  there  shoals  along  the  shores,  except  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Bosphorus ;  the  navigation  of 
the  B.  S.  ought,  therefore,  to  be  particularly  easy 
and  fafe.  It  is  so  in  summer ;  but  in  winter,  being 
enclosed  on  every  side,  it  becomes  the  scene  of 
conflicting  winds,  and  of  storms  which,  though  of 
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I  short  duration,  are  terrible  while  they  last.  Such 
a  storm  it  was  on  the  14th  of  November  1854, 
in  which  about  forty  vessels  of  the  allies  were 
either  totally  wrecked  or  very  seriously  injured, 
nearly  1000  lives  were  lost,  and  property  worth 
some  millions  destroyed. 

All  the  coasts  are  high,  with  good  harbours, 
except  between  the  mouths  of  the  Danube  and 
the  Crimea ;  there  the  land  is  low,  and  the  danger 
of  navigation  greatly  increased  in  winter  by  the 
presence  of  floating  ico ;  for,  from  the  many  large 
rivers  which  flow  Into  the  B.  S.  and  sea  of  Azof 
(Danube,  Dniester,  Bug,  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Kuban, 
in  Europe;  and  the  Kizil-Irmak  and  Sakara  in 
Asia),  the  waters  are  fresher,  and  consequently 
more  easily  frozen  than  those  of  the  Mediterranean. 
The  specific  gravity  of  the  water  of  the  U.S.  is  lol4. 
(water  being  —  1000),  while  that  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean is  1028.  The  shores  from  Odessa  to  the 
Crimea  are  ice-bound  during  January  and  February  ; 
aud  although  the  harbour  of  Odessa  is  never  " 
up,  yet  the  drift-ice  frequently  renders  the  ei 
to  it  dangerous. 

There  is  no  tide  in  the  B.  S.,  but  the  large  rivers 
flowing  into  it  give  rise  to  currents,  which  are 
particularly  strong  in  spring  when  the  snows  melt, 
and  the  accumulated  moisture  of  the  whole  winter 
is  drained  oft*  the  land.  The  great  current  which, 
passing  out  of  the  Sea  of  Azof  round  the  Crimea, 
flows  first,  in  a  south-westerly,  then  in  a  north- 
westerly direction,  and  again  due  west,  is  turned 
southwards  by  a  current  from  the  Dnieper  and 
Dniester;  the  two  currents  are  afterwards  met  by 
another  from  the  Danube,  and  then,  nil  united,  rush 
towards  the  Bosphorus.  The  Bosphorus,  however,  is 
not  wide  enough  to  admit  the  entire  volume  of  water 
pressing  into  it ;  and  a  portion  of  the  main  current 
is  consequently  diverted  to  the  coast  of  Asia,  where 
it  is  strengthened  by  new  accessions.  This,  which 
is  the  normal  course  of  the  currents  in  the  B.  S., 
is  modified  by  the  winds,  and  by  local  circumstances. 
In  some  bays  of  Roumelia  and  Bulgaria  counter- 
currents  have  been  observed. 

The  most  important  ports  on  the  B.  S.  are 
of  Odessa,  Kherson,  Eupatoria,  Sevastopol, 
Trcbizond,  Samsun,  Sinope,  Varna,  Ac. 

The  depth  of  the  water  is  unfavourable  to  the 
extensive  establishment  of  fisheries,  but  several 
kinds  of  sturgeon  are  caught  in  considerable  quan- 
tities in  the  straits  of  Yenikale.  Other  fish  of 
various  kinds  are  said  to  be  abundant. 

The  ancients  believed  that  the  B.  S.  was  at  one 
time  much  more  extensive,  and  that  it  had  no  con- 
nection with  the  Mediterranean.  They  accounted 
for  its  decrease  and  communication  with  the  larger 
sea  by  the  supposition  that  the  Thracian  Bosphorus 
had  been  burst  through  by  an  earthquake,  or  by  the 
great  deluge  known  as  the  Deucalion  deluge,  which 
inundated  Greece.  The  B.  S.  being  higher  than 
the  Mediterranean,  the  latter,  of  course,  through 
the  newly  created  channel,  became  the  basin  for 
much  of  its  waters.  Certain  geological  and  other 
appearances  have  led  some  modern  geographers  to 
entertain  an  opinion  similar  to  that  of  the  old 
Greeks,  which,  however,  is  not  shared  in  by  others. 

The  B.  S.  has  been  navigated  from  a  very  early 
period.  Its  original  name  (supposed  to  have  arisen 
from  the  dangers  such  an  expanse  of  sea  offered  to 
early  navigation,  as  well  as  from  the  fact  that 
savage  tribes  dwelt  upon  its  coasts)  was  Azine,  or 
'  inhospitable'  sea,  afterwards  changed  by  the  ('reeks 
to  Euxinu*.  In  the  time  of  Xerxes',  large  quantities 
of  corn  were  exported  from  its  ports  to  Athens  and 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  Romans  and  Byzantine 
emperors,  and  also  the  Genoese,  hail  large  traffic 
on   the  Black  Sea.    When  the  Turka  captured 
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Constantinople,  all  but  their  own  ships  were  excluded 
from  its  water*  until  the  treaty  of  Kinarji,  1774,  when 
the  Russians  obtained  tho  right  to  trade  in  it.  Ten 
years  after,  Austrian  ships  were  privileged  to  trade 
here;  and  by  the  Peace  of  Amiens,  in  1802,  British 
and  French  ships  were  admitted.  The  undue  pre- 
ponderance of  Russia  in  the  B.  8.  waa  the  main 
cause  of  the  Crimean  war. 

BLACK  SNAKE  (Coluber  constrictor,  see  Colc- 
ber),  a  species  of  snake  cotumou  in  the  United 
States  of  America,  from  Louisiana  to  Connecti- 
cut. It  is  of  an  almost  uniform  leaden  colour,  is 
one  of  the  largest  serpents  in  North  America,  and 
is  remarkable  for  its  great  agility.  It  moves  along 
the  ground  with  a  swiftness  equal  to  that  of  a  home, 
glides  over  bushes,  and  climbs  trees.  It  feeds  on 
small  quadrupeds,  birds,  frogs,  A*c. ;  frequently 
plunders  poultry-yards  of  eggs;  and  enters  dairies  to 
drink  milk  or  cream,  of  which  it  is  very  fond,  but 
compensates  for  these  depredations  by  killing  rats 
and  mice.  It  has  no  poison-fangs,  but  is  not  slow  to 
bite.    It  is  very  capable  of  domestication. 

BLACKSTONE,  Sib  William,  a  commentator 
on  English  law,  waa  the  posthumous  son  of  a  silk- 
mercer  in  London,  and  waa  born  there  on  the  10th 
of  July  1723.  At  the  age  of  fifteen,  having  obtained 
a  scholarship  from  the  Charterhouse  school,  where 
he  was  educated,  he  was  scut  to  Pembroke  Hall, 
Oxford.  There  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
a  second  scholarship,  and  remained  till,  in  1744, 
he  was  admitted  a  fellow  of  All  Soul's  College, 
when  he  removed  to  Loudon,  to  attend  the  courts  of 
law  with  the  view  of  qualifying  himself  for  his 
future  profession.  In  1746,  at  the  age  of  23,  he 
waa  called  to  the  bar,  but  failed  to  attract  either 
notice  or  practice.  Upon  the  death  of  an  uncle 
in  1749,  he  was  appointed  recorder  of  Walling- 
ford,  in  Berkshire;  but  in  1753  he  went  to  Oxford, 
where  he  delivered  a  course  of  academic  lectures 
upon  the  law  of  England.  A  few  years  later,  a  Mr. 
Viner  having  left  a  sum  of  money  to  endow  a  chair 
of  English  law  in  the  university  of  Oxford,  B.  was, 
in  1708,  ap|«ointed  first  Vinerian  professor.  The 
following  year,  B.  returned  to  Westminster  ;  and  as 
the  doctrines  which  he  had  taught  as  a  lecturer  had 
been  such  as  to  commend  him  to  the  notice  of  the 
Tory  government  of  that  day,  he  obtained  its  patron- 
age, and  in  1701  was  made  a  king's  counsel.  Shortly 
after,  he  was  appointed  principal  of  New  Inn  Hall, 
Oxford.  Other  honours  followed  fast,  and  he  became 
successively  member  of  parliament,  bencher  of  the 
Middle  Temple,  and  solicitor-general  to  the  Queen. 
In  1765,  B.  published  the  first  volume  of  his  lectures, 
and  the  remaining  three  volumes  between  that  date 
and  1769.  These  lectures  form  his  celebrated  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England.  His  practice 
continuing  to  increase,  he  resigned,  in  1766,  his 
Oxford  appointment*.  Four  years  later,  he  waa 
offered  the  solicitor-generaWiip,  and  after  declining 
it,  was  knighted,  and  made  a  justice  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Picas.  The  remaining  years  of  his  lifo 
were  spent  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  as  a 
judge.  He  died  on  the  14th  of  February  1780, 
at  the  age  of  fifty-seven. 

The  fame  of  B.  rests  entirely  upon  his  Com- 
mentaries. His  other  literary  works  were  incon- 
siderable, and  his  merits  as  a  pleader  or  judge  were 
not  such  as,  of  themselves,  to  have  made  his 
reputation  outlive  himself.  As  a  commentator,  he 
had  many  excellences.  His  style  was  in  general 
clear  and  gracefully  ornate,  and  his  illustra- 
tions pleasing  and  felicitous.  While  he  confined 
himself  to  exposition — to  the  accurate  statement 
in  scholarlike  English  of  what  had  heretofore  lain 
buried  in  the  cumbrous  langunge  of  lawyers  like 


Littleton — B.  was  unsurpassed,  and  rendered  an 
important  service  to  tho  countrv.  But  he  was 
ambitious  of  combining  with  this  exposition  the 
higher  task  of  explaining  the  reasons  for  the  law, 
us  well  as  its  merits  and  defects.  For  this  survey 
of  the  law,  from  tho  legislator's  point  of  view,  he 
had  not  the  requisite  qualifications.  His  know- 
ledge of  English  history  was,  as  Hallam  tells  us, 
superficial,  and  his  study  of  the  philosophy  of  law 
had  been  imperfect.  With  the  works,  indeed, 
of.  Montesquieu  and  Beccaria  he  was  acquainted  ; 
but  the  mode  in  which  he  quotes  them  shews 
that  he  had  imbibed  nothing  of  their  spirit.  Tho 
method  followed  in  the  Commentaries  was  as 
unscientific  as  could  be  imagined,  and  had  not 
even  tho  merit  of  originality.  It  was  taken,  with 
little  alteration  and  no  improvement,  from  Sir 
Matthew  Hale's  Analysis  of  the  English  Law. 
Possibly  the  haste  with  which  the  Commentaries 
must  have  been  composed,  being  originally  in  the 
form  of  lectures,  may  have  led  to  some  of  their 
imperfections.  Since  B.'s  death,  the  Commentaries 
have  been  very  frequently  reprinted,  perhaps  tho 
best  editions  being  those  of  Christian.  As  a  cen- 
tury has  elapsed  since  they  were  composed,  so 
many  alterations  are  requisite  to  adapt  them  to 
the  existing  state  of  the  law,  that  it  may  be  said 
that  their  purpose  has  been  served,  and  that  they 
are  now  valuable  chiefly  as  materials  for  history. 

BLACK  STONE  EXAMINATION.  See  Glasoow 
University. 

BLACK  WAD  is  a  name  given  by  miners  to  the 
native  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  principally 
to  an  impure  and  earthy  variety  of  the  ore.  See 
Manoankxk. 

BLACK  WALL,  a  suburb  of  London,  in  Middle- 
sex, at  the  junction  of  the  Lee  with  tho  Thames, 
4  miles  east-south-east  of  the  metropolis.  Pop, 
aliout  40,000.  It  has  foundries,  ship-building  ranis, 
and  the  East  and  West  India  Docks.  A  railway, 
four  miles  long,  mostly  on  a  brick  viaduct  above  the 
street,  connects  B.  with  the  city  of  Loudon.  To 
avoid  the  dangers  and  delay  of  the  'Pool,'  many 
passengers  proceed  by  this  railway  to  embark  in 
steamers  at  B.,  instead  of  going  on  board  at  London 
Bridge. 

BLACK  WARRIOR,  a  river  formed,  in  tho 
north  of  Alabama,  by  the  junction  of  the  Mulberry 
and  the  Locust.  Almost  from  the  very  point  of  con- 
fluence it  is  navigable  for  steam-boats,  till,  after  a 
course  of  more  than  160  miles,  it  enters  the  Tombig- 
bee,  which,  again,  is  navigable  for  large  vessels  all 
the  way  to  Mobile  on  the  (Julf  of  Mexico,  a  stretch 
of  nearly  2<")  miles  more.  Its  banks  yield  coal, 
iron,  and  other  valuable  minerals. 

BLACK  WATCH,  the  appellation  given  to 
certain  armed  companies  employed  to  watch  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  term  black  arose  from 
the  dress  of  this  species  of  militia,  which  was 
composed  of  tartans  of  dark  colours.  Some 
Highlanders  had  been  armed  by  government  as 
early  as  1725,  when  General  Wade  was  appointed 
commander-in-chief  in  Scotland ;  but  it  was  not 
till  about  1729  or  1730  that  the  companies  assumed 
a  regular  form.  The  companies  were  six  in  number 
— three  comprising  loo  men  each,  commanded  by 
a  captain  ;  and  three  of  70  men  each,  commanded 
by  captain-lieutenants.  Stationed  in  different  parts 
of  the  Highlands,  and  acting  independently  of  each 
other,  they  were  styled  the  Independent  Companies 
of  the  Black  Watch.  The  body  was  raised  chiefly 
from  the  Whig  or  loyal  clans — Campbells,  Oral  its, 
Munros,  &c. — and  many  men  of  good  station  in 
society  joined  it,  not  oniy  for  the  sake  of  good  pay, 
but  the  valued  privilege  of  bearing  arms.  Tho 
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duties  of  the  B.  W.  were  to  enforce  the  disarming 
act,  to  overawe  tbe  disaffected,  to  prevent  political 
meetings  of  u  seditious  kind,  and  to  check  depreda- 
tions among  the  els  us,  or  on  the  Lowland  frontier. 
After  being  of  considerable  use  for  these  local 
purposes,  the  whole  of  the  companies  were  formed 
into  the  4-d  Regiment,  under  the  command  of  the 
Earl  of  Crawford,  in  1780 — their  removal  giving 
facilitv,  no  doubt,  for  the  outbreak  of  the  rebel- 
lion in  1745.  Retaining  its  original  Highland 
character,  the  42d  Regiment  became  one  of  the  moat 
distinguished  corps  in  the  British  army  ;  the  whole 
of  its  history,  for  which  wo  would  refer  to  the  | 
work  of  Colonel  Stewart  on  Highlund  Regiments, 
being  a  series  of  brilliant  achievements.  Embodied  ' 
under  the  Earl  of  Crawford,  the  regiment  would 
have  adopted  the  tartun  of  that  nobleman,  if  he 
had  possesed  such  a  cognisance  ;  the  earl,  however, 
being  a  Lowlander,  it  was  necessary  to  adopt  an 
arbitrary  pattern  of  tartan,  which  has  ever  since  been 
known  as  the  42d  or  B.  W.  tartan.    Sec  Taktan. 

BLA  CK-WATER,  a  disease  in  cattle.    See  Darn. 

BLA'CK WATER,  the  name  of  five  Irish  rivers, 
two  of  which  deserve  notice. — 1.  The  B.  of  Cork 
county  rises  in  the  west  of  Kerry  county  ;  runs  east 
across  Cork  county  and  the  west  port  of  Waterford 
county,  in  a  carboniferous  limestone  basin,  past  Mill- 
street,  Mallow,  Fermoy,  Lismore,  and  Cappoquin,  and 
enters  the  sea  at  Yougnal  harbour.  Iliirh  mountains 
bound  it  on  the  south,  and  its  chief  feeders  come 
from  the  north.  It  has  a  course  of  100  miles,  and  is 
the  seventh  in  site  of  the  Irish  rivers.  The  scenery 
along  Its  banks  is  highly  beautiful  and  picturesque, 
with  ruins,  mansions,  and  woods.  It  is  navigable 
for  barges  for  the  lust  fifteen  miles  of  its  course.  It 
abounds  in  salmon. — 2.  The  B.  of  Ulster  rises  on 
the  confines  of  Tyrone  and  Fermanagh  counties ; 
runs  first  south-east,  and  then  north-west  through 
Tyrone ;  and  then  between  Tyrone,  Monaghan,  and 
Armagh,  past  Caledon  and  Charlcmout,  and  falls 
into  the  south-west  corner  of  Lough  Neagh. 

BLACKWELL  Elizabeth,  M.  D.,  a  medical 
practitioner  in  New  York,  U.  S. — the  first  woman 
that  ever  obtained  a  medical  diploma— was  born 
at  Bristol,  where  her  father  carried  on  an  cxten- 
sivc  business  as  a  sugar-refiner,  in  the  year  1821. 
Circumstances  afterwards  induced  the  family  to 
emigrate  to  New  York,  and  then  to  push  west  to 
Cincinnati,  where  in  1838  the  father  died,  leaving 
a  widow  and  family  of  nine  children  but  scantily 
provided  for.  Miss  B.,  who  was  at  this  time  in 
her  1 8th  year,  and  who  had  already  been  distin- 
guished by  unusual  decision  of  character,  imme- 
diately, along  with  two  elder  sisters,  opened  a 
boarding-school,  which  soon  gained  a  reputation,  and 
had  a  large  attendance.  But  the  spirit  of  Miss  B. 
chafed  at  the  limitations  which  society  had  imposed 
on  the  energies  of  women,  and  she  often  took  counsel  ' 
with  her  sisters  as  to  the  practicability  of  storming 
the  learned  professions,  and  thus  enlarging  woman's 
sphere.  At  length,  in  1844,  the  school  was  given 
up,  Miss  B.  determining  to  become  the  medical 
apostle  of  her  sex.  After  threo  years'  further 
work  as  a  salaried  teacher,  which  she  undertook  in 
order  that  she  might  have  the  pecuniary  means 
wherewith  to  prosecute  her  medical  studies,  and 
during  which  time  she  devoted  the  whole  of  her  j 
leisure  to  the  study  of  medical  and  anatomical : 
books,  she  went  to  Philadelphia,  where  she  applied  in  j 
vaiu  for  admission  into  the  medical  schools.  Failing  , 
this,  she  entered  on  a  course  of  private  anatomi- 
cal study  and  dissection  and  of  midwifery  with 
Professor  Allen  and  Dr.  Warrington  of  Philadelphia.  J 
After  strenuous  efforts,  she  at  last  obtained  admis- 
sion to  a  university—that  of  Geneva,  in  New 
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York  State— and  tldther  she  accordingly  repaired  in 
tbe  November  of  1847.  Here  she  remained  until 
January  184V,  when  she  graduated  with  the  highest 
honour.  During  the  two  years  of  her  study,  she 
conducted  herself  with  a  propriety  and  discretion 
that  gained  for  her  the  esteem  and  respect  of  all 
her  fellow-students.  Only  once  was  an  insult 
offered  to  her.  It  was  in  the  class-room,  and  she 
repelled  it  with  so  quiet  a  dignity  as  to  bring  down 
the  applause  of  the  students  on  herself,  and  their 
hisses  on  her  despicable  assailant.  Her  presence 
had  a  beneficial  effect  upon  the  student*;  her 
4  brilliant  example,'  as  the  president  called  it,  had 
stimulated  them  to  greater  effort,  and  their  general 
conduct  and  attainments  during  the  sessions  she 
was  at  college  were  better  than  usual.  Shortly  after 
her  graduation,  Miss  B.  visited  Europe,  in  order  to 
the  further  prosecution  of  her  medical  studies.  At 
Paris  she  was  told  that  it  would  be  impossible 
for  her  to  gain  entrance  to  the  schools  or  hospitals 
there,  unless  she  adopted  male  attire ;  a  suggestion 
w  hich  she  refused  to  act  on,  as  it  was  alike  repugnant 
to  her  taste,  and  to  the  great  objects  she  had  in  view — 
viz.,  the  recognition  of  female  doctors.  After  much 
perseverance,  she  was  at  length  admitted  iuto  the 
extensive  lying-in  hospital  of  the  Jfatmili,  and  was 
permitted  "to  visit  other  hospitals.  After  studying 
at  Kt.  Bartholomew's  Hospital,  and  the  Woman's 
Hospital,  London,  she  returned  to  New  York  in 

1851,  and  there  established  herself  in  practice.  At 
first  difficulties  were  throw  n  in  her  way  by  physicians 
of  the  opposite  sex  refusing  to  meet  her  in  consul- 
tation; but  these  were  soon  overcome,  and  Miss 
B.  is  now  established  in  excellent  practice.  In 

1852,  she  delivered  a  series  of  lectures  to  ladies 
on  health  and  physical  development ;  in  the  follow- 
ing year  she  published  a  work,  entitled  Tht  Lau* 
of  Life,  conxidered  trith  rtftrtnet  to  tht  J'hyxical 
Education  of  Girl*,  and  also  established  a  d'speusnry 
for  women  and  children,  which  proved  so  successful 
that  she  was  induced,  in  1857,  to  op>'U  a  small 
hospital  for  women.  Miss  B.'s  sister,  now  Dr.  Emily 
B.,  has  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  Elizabeth. 

BLACKWELL,  Alexakpeb,  a  physician  of 
great  natural  genius,  son  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  B., 
one  of  the  ministers  of  Aberdeen  and  Principal  of 
Marischal  College,  was  born  in  that  city  in  the 
beginning  of  the  18th  c.  He  studied  physic  under 
Boerhaave  at  Leyden,  where  ho  took  the  degree  of 
M.  D.  He  was  afterwards  a  printer  in  London, 
but  becoming  bankrupt  in  1734,  was  supported  in 
prison  by  his  wife,  who  prepared  and  published  a 
Herbal  (2  vols,  folio,  1737— 17»W)  with  6oo  cuts  of 
plants,  drawn,  engraved,  and  coloured  by  herself,  her 
husband  adding  their  Latin  names,  with  a  brief 
description  of  each.  The  work,  patronized  by  the 
College  of  Physicians,  met  with  great  success,  and 
B.  obtained  his  release.  A  work  on  Agriculture, 
published  by  him,  falling  under  the  notice  of  the 
king  of  Sweden,  B.  was  invited  to  Stockholm  in 
1740,  and  received  apartments  in  the  house  of  the 
prime  minister,  with  a  pension.  Having  cured  the 
king  of  a  dangerous  illness,  he  was  appointed  one  of 
the  royal  physicians ;  but  while  in  the  full  enjoy- 
ment of  court  favour,  he  was  charged  with  being 
concerned  in  a  plot  with  Count  Tessin  against  tho 
king  and  government,  and  after  being  subjected  to 
the  torture,  was  broken  on  the  wheel,  August  9, 
1748,  protesting  his  innocence  to  the  last.  A  genus 
of  plants,  Blachctllia,  is  named  in  honour  of  Mrs. 
Blackwell. 

BLACKWELL  TnoMAS,  a  scholar  of  some  emi- 
nence, brother  of  Alexander  R.  (q.  v.),  born  at  Aber- 
deen, August  4,  1701,  studied  Creek  and  philosophy 
in  Marischal  College,  aud  took  the  degree  of  M.  A. 
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in  1718.  In  December  1723,  be  was  appointed  pro- 
of  Greek  in  Marischal  College,  and  iu  1737 
anonymously  at  London  an  Inquiry  into 
the  Life  and  Writing*  of  Homer,  8to,  2d  edition,  1746, 
and  shortly  afterwards,  Proof*  of  the  Inquiry  into 
Homer1*  Life  and  Writing*.  In  1748  be  published, 
also  anonymously,  Letter*  concerning  Mythology, 
8vo.  The  name  Tear  be  was  made  principal  of 
Marischal  College ;  and  at  the  commencement  of 
the  session  1752,  on  his  recommendation,  a  new 
order  in  teaching  the  sciences  was  introduced  into 
the  college.  In  1753  he  published  the  first  volume 
of  his  Memoir*  of  the  Court  of  Auguttu*,  4 to.  The 
second  volume  appeared  in  1705;  and  the  third,  left 
unfinished  by  him,  was  completed  by  Johu  Mills  in 
1764.  He  died  March  8,  1757.  A  chemical  pro- 
fessorship was  founded  by  bis  widow  in  Marischal 
College  in  17U3,  mid  also  a  biennial  award  of  £20 
(the  ''Black well  Prize '),  open  to  any  one,  for  the  best 
essay  on  a  subject  proposed  by  the  principal  and 
professors  of  Marischul  College. 

BLACKWOOD,  William,  a  distinguished  Edin- 
burgh publisher,  the  originator  of  Blackwood'* 
Magazine,  was  born  In  Edinburgh,  November  20, 
1776.  After  serving  bis  apprenticeship  to  the  book- 
selling  business  in  bis  native  city,  and  prosecuting 
bis  calling  in  Glasgow  and  London,  he  settled  in 
Edinburgh  as  a  bookseller — principally  of  old  books 
— in  18114.  In  1817,  at  which  time  he  had  become 
a  publisher  on  his  own  account,  he  issued  the  first 
number  of  bliukteood'*  Magazine.  The  literary 
ability  displayed  in  this  periodical  was  so  much  in 
advance  of  the  monthly  magazines  then  existing, 
that  from  the  first  it  was  a  great  success,  lis 
remarkable  popularity  was  sustained  by  the  papers 
of  John  Wilson  (q.  v.)  and  J.  G.  Lock  hart  (q.  v.), 
also  of  James  Hogg  (q.  v.),  and  other  spirits,  whom 
B.  had  the  liberality  and  wet  to  attract  to  his 
standard.  Overwhelming  its  political  and  literary 
opponents,  now  with  the  most  farcical  humour,  and 
now  with  the  bitterest  sarcasm— sometimes  with 
reckless  injustice — the  Magazine  secured  for  itself  a 
prodigious  reputation,  more  particularly  among  the 
Tories,  of  whose  political  creed  it  has  always  been  a 
resolute  adherent.  We  believe  it  can  hardly  be  said 
that  BlaekunoT*  Magazine  has  ever  had  any  distinct 
editor.  William  Blackwood  himself,  who  added 
literary  tastes  and  acquirements  to  his  profession  of 
a  bookseller,  was  the  chief  manager  of  his  Magazine, 
and  conducted  the  whole  of  the  correspondence 
connected  with   it  until   his  death,  which  took 

Slace  September  18,  1834.  Under  his  sons,  the 
lessrs  B.,  who  succeeded  him  in  the  business, 
Maga  has  not  only  sustained  but  increased  its 
reputation ;  the  places  of  its  old  contributors  are 
supplied  by  many  of  the  most  distinguished  men 
of  letters  in  the  country.  In  the  conduct  of  the 
Magazine,  Mr.  W.  E.  Aytoun  occupied  until  his  death 
(Aug.  4, 1865)  a  position  in  relation  to  the  publishers 
fomcwhnt  analogous  to  that  which  Wilson  held  under 
their  futber.  The  publishing  business,  which  in- 
clude* that  of  printing  the  works  issued,  has  l*en 
greatly  extended  by  the  Messrs.  B.,  who  have  now  a 
name  second  to  none  in  the  kingdom. 

BLA'CKWOOD  RIVER,  in  West  Australia, 
enters  the  Hardy  Inlet,  6  miles  to  the  north-east 
of  Augusta,  in  hit.  34"  14'  S.,  and  long.  115'  12'  E. 
It  flows  through  the  counties  Durham  and  Kelson, 
first  to  the  west,  and  then  to  the  south,  traversing  a 
district  of  wood  and  pasturage.  It  is  navigable 
for  boats  to  a  distance  of  20  miles  from  the  sea. 

BLA  DDER  (uriuary)  is  a  bag  formed  of  fibrous 
membrane  externally,  muscular  fibres  in  the  middle, 
and  mucous  membrane  for  an  internal  lining.  The 
(see  Addohen)  covers  its  back.  The 


shape  of  the  B.  is  soinewb..t  conical,  the  »pes  being 
upwards,  and  the  anterior  part  of  the  ia«*  con* 
stricted   at    the   commencement  of  th«  urethra, 

J  called  the  neck  of  the  bladder.  On  each  side, 
rather  below  its  middle,  open  the  two  ducts  from 

|  the  kidneys  (the  ureters);  an  imaginary  line  drawn 
between  them,  and  from  each  end  of  this  line  others 
drawn  to  the  ueck  of  the  bladder  include  an  equi- 
lateral triangle.  In  this  space,  which  is  called  the 
trigone,  the  mucous  membrane  Is  not  thrown  into 
folds,  but  is  smooth  and  very  sensitive,  the  slightest 
touch  upon  it  giving  rise  to  a  desire  for  micturition. 
The  habit  of  some  children  to  empty  their  bladders 
when  sleeping  on  their  backs,  is  supposed  to  be  due 
to  the  urine  accumulating  in  this  part,  as  is  also 
the  distressing  pain  of  stone. 

The  B.  is  situated  in  the  pelvis  in  adults,  but 
much  higher  in  the  young.  It  is  kept  in  position 
by  four  true  or  membranous  ligaments,  and  false 
ligaments  formed  of  folds  of  the  peritoneum.  Tho 
neck  of  the  B.  is  surrounded  by  the  prostate  gland, 
and  here  the  urethra  (q.  v.)  begins.  Like  all  cavi- 
ties lined  by  mucous  membrane,  the  B.  Is  subject 
to  catarrhal  inflammations,  which  are  accompanied 
by  an  increased  secretion  of  mucus,  rendering  tho 
urine  turbid,  frequent  and  painful  desire  to  mictu- 
rate, and  very  great  constitutional  disturbance.  The 
symptoms  may  be  acute,  and  must  be  relieved 
by  local  bleeding,  and  hot  fomentations  along  with 
opiates;  or  they  may  be  chronic,  when  some  medi- 
cines, as  the  Uea-urti  (see  Arbots),  bucku  (q.  v.), 
the  preparations  of  iron,  and  tho  mineral  acids, 
are  fiiund  useful.  If  there  is  much  mucus,  or 
decomposed  urine  in  the  B.,  it  may  be  washed  out 
with  warm  water,  In  which  a  minute  quantity  of 
nitric  acid  has  been  dropped.  Of  course,  if  there  is 
any  knowu  cause  for  this  inflammation,  as  a  stone, 
it  must  be  removed. 

Irritable  B.  resembles  the  former  disease,  but 
is  produced  by  various  causes  unaccompanied  by 
inflammation.  Some  persons,  from  mere  nervous- 
ness, are  frequently  troubled  with  a  desire  to  pass 
water ;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem,  many  in  this 
condition  never  effectually  empty  their  bladders, 
always  leaving  a  portion,  which  keeps  up  the  irri- 
tation. This  condition  frequently  arises  from 
the  habit  of  retaining  the  urine  so  long  as  to  over- 
distend  and  weaken  the  muscular  walls  of  the  B. ; 
but  it  may  be  induced  by  general  debility,  the 
irritation  of  worms,  cold,  or  au  irritating  state  of 
the  urine  itself.  The  best  treatment  is  tonics,  and 
soothing  the  irritability  with  sedatives.  When  this 
irritability  is  nocturnal,  it  may  be  from  the  patient 
lying  on  the  back,  as  explained  above  ;  it  generally 
occurs  in  delicate  children,  and  U  more  a  habit  than 
a  disease. 

I'aralyti*  of  the  B.  may  be  the  result  of  accident, 
or  disease  of  the  nervous  centres,  or  over-distensiou ; 
in  this  condition  the  urine  accumulates  and  dribble* 
away,  and  must  be  drawn  off  by  the  catheter  (q.  v.). 
This  dribbling,  or  incontinence,  must  be  carefully 
distinguished  from  irritable  B.,  as  it  is  in  nearly 
every  case  the  sign  of  a  distended  bladder.  Retention 
of  the  urine  may  be  caused  by  mechanical  obstacle* 
to  its  exit,  by  paralysis,  or  by  an  absence  of  voli- 
tional power  over  the  muscles.    This  last  is  termed 
Hyterieal  retention,  and  is  common  in  young  girls, 
•  in  persons  suffering  from  sea-sickness,  from  being 
I  in  a  strange  place,  an  accident,  such  as  a  broken 
t  leg,  4c.    If  the  affection  is  not  encouraged  by  an 
I  officious  use  of  the  catheter,  the  power  generally 
j  soon  returns.     Any  long  coutinued  difficulty  in 
i  passing  water  is  generally  followed  by  a  thickening 
of  the  walls  of  the  B.  itself,  or  Hypertrophy .  Tho 
mucous  membrane   may  form   pouches  iu  these 
I  thickened  walla,  which  is  called  Sacculated  B.,  and 
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cancerous  diseases,  and  tubercle,  may  also  attack 
this  organ. 

The  B.  in  liable  to  be  ruptured  by  accident  from 
without,  as,  for  instance,  by  a  blow  or  hurt  from  a 
•addle  ;  and  aa  this  accident  is  usually  fatal,  it  can- 
not be  too  carefully  guarded  against.  If  the  B.  is 
ruptured  posteriorly,  the  accident  is  always  fatal. 

BLA  DDER  CAMPION'.    See  Silexe. 

BLA  DDER  GREEN.    Sec  Buckthorn. 

BLA  DDER-NUT  (Staphylea).  a  genus  of  plants 
which,  according  to  some  botanists,  is  the  type  of  a 
small  natural  order,  Staph  yitaceir,  by  others,  united 
with  Vtlartroeta.  See  Spindle  Tree.  The  Staphy- 
leacra  have  usually  opposite  pinnate  leaves,  the  leaf- 
lets of  which,  as  well  us  the  leaves  themselves,  have 
deciduous  stipules.  The  sepals,  petals,  and  stamens 
are  equal  (five)  in  number.  Only  about  fourteen 
species  are  known,  which  are  found  in"  very  different 
climates,  and  scattered  over  the  world.  They  arc 
mostly  small  trees  of  rather  elegant  appearance. 
The  seeds  contain  a  considerable  quantity  of  a  fixed 
oil,  which  is  slightly  purgative.  The  common  B. 
(StaphyUa  pinnata)  is  a  native  of  the  east  of  Europe, 
and  of  temperate  parts  of  Asia,  which  has  been 
admitted  into  the  British  flora,  but  has  in  all  pro- 
bability been  introduced  as  an  ornamental  tree.  It 
U  frequently  planted  in  shrubberies,  as  is  also 
8.  tri/olia,  a  North  American  species  with  ternate 


Rladder-nut  (Staphylta pinnata)  : 
a,  a  branch  with  leaves  and  raceme  ;  6,  fruit 


leaves.  The  wood  of  both  is  firm  and  white,  well 
suited  for  the  purposes  of  the  turner.  The  seeds 
may  be  eaten,  but  act  as  a  mild  aperient.  The 
flower-buds  are  pickled  as  capers.  The  name  B. 
has  reference  to  the  curious  inflated  membranous 
capsule,  and  the  hard  bony  tenin  of  the  seed.  The 
name  Staphy'ra  is  from  the  Greek  ttaphylf,  a  bunch 
of  grapes,  and  has  reference  to  the  raccmcd  flowers. 

BLA'DDERWORT  ( Ctricvlaria),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  I^ntibulariacece  (q.  v.), 
containing  a  large  number  of  species,  the  bright 
blossoms  of  which,  along  with  those  of  water-lilies, 
Ac.  adorn  the  surface  of  lakes,  ditches,  and  marshes 
in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world.  They  are  particu- 
larly abundant  within  the  tropics,  and  many  are 
natives  of  Australia.  Britain  produces  only  three 
species,  oil  of  which  have  yellow  flowers.  '  These 
plants  are  very  interesting  from  the  provision  made 
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for  the  expansion  of  their  flowers  above  water, 
although  the  whole  plant  is  ordinarily  submerged. 
The  roots,  stems,  and  even  leaves,  are  furnished 
with  numerous  little  bladders  or  vesicles,  which  are 
filled  with  water  till  it  is  necessary  that  the  plant 
should  rise  for  the  expansion  of  the  flowers,  when 
they  become  filled  with  air;  and  this  again  gives 
place  to  water  after  flowering  is  over,  so  that 
the  seeds  are  ripened  at  the  bottom.  The  bladders, 
at  least  of  U.  rulgari*,  have  an  orifice  closed  by  a 
very  thin  elastic  valve  opening  inwards.  Aquatic 
insects  sometimes  enter  them,  aud  are  imprisoned. 

BLADENSBCRG,  a  post-town  of  Maryland,  on 
the  east  branch  of  the  Potomac,  and  on  the  Wash- 
ington and  Baltimore  Railwuv.  It  is  six  miles  to 
the  north-east  of  Washington  •  and  it  was.  here  that 
the  battle  which  decided  the  fate  of  that  city  was 
won  by  the  British  on  the  24th  August  1614. 

BLAE  BERRY.    See  Whortleberry. 

BLAES,  a  Scottish  colliers*  name  for  the  shale  of 
the  coal-measures,  originating  apparently  from  the 
4  blae '  or  bluish  colour  sometimes  noticed  in  the 
shale.    The  term  is  occasionally  used  by  geologists. 

BLAEU.  also  BLAEUW  and  BLAl'W  (LaU 
l\t*iu*),  the  name  of  a  family  of  learned  Dutch 
publishers  who  have  rendered  as  important  services 
to  literature  and  art  as  Aldus,  Giunti,  Stephatius.  or 
Elzevir,  and  whose  activity  spread  itself  over  Europe 
for  a  century. 

Rlaec,  Wilii.,  a  mathematician,  mop-drawer,  and 
publisher,  was  born  at  Alkmaar,  in  Iloliaud,  in  1571. 
lie  belonged  to  the  school  of  Tycho  Brahi,  and 
secured  a  considerable  reputation  bv  publishing  a 
Terrestrial  and  a  Celestial  Globe,  excelling  iu  beauty 
and  accuracy  everything  that  had  preceded  them ; 
and  also  several  map*,  which  indicated  a  compara- 
tively precise  knowledge  of  geography.  As  a  printer, 
he  did  not  attain  the  elegance  and  completeness  of 
Elzevir,  but  nevertheless  his  chief  publications  are 
marked  by  a  fine  external  finish,  and  a  praiseworthy 
correctness.  He  died  21st  October  lf.:<8,  and  left 
two  sons,  John  and  Cornelius,  who  carried  on  the 
business  together  until  the  death  of  the  latter  in. 
1050. 

Bl%ei\  Jon.,  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  at 
Amsterdam  about  the  beginning  of  the  17th  c.  He 
commenced  business  on  his  own  account  at  Amster- 
dam, but  afterwards  entered  into  company  with  his 
father.  His  Allot  Major,  in  eleven  volumes  of  the 
size  in  which  atlases  are  published  at  the  present  day, 
is  a  splendid  work.  It  is  full  of  archaeological  and 
geographical  information,  supplied  for  each  country 
by  men  of  eminence  connected  with  it.  There  are 
many  curious  plates — among  them  a  representation 
of  Tycho  in  his  observatory — and  the  maps  are 
extremely  valuable  from  the  light  they  throw  on 
local  history.  Besides  this,  he  published  a  series 
of  singularly  rich  topographical  plates  and  views 
of  towns,  which  are  consulted  even  to  the  present 
day.  He  died  about  IrtSit,  leaving  three  sons, 
Joh.,  Wilh.,  and  Peter,  the  second  of  whom  became 
a  member  of  the  Amsterdam  council,  while  the 
other  two  carried  on  with  distinction  and  success  the 
paternal  business.  Some  of  their  classical  publica- 
tions, especially  Cicero's  Orationet  (10i*V),  are  still 
highly  prized. 

BLAIXVILLE,  Hexri  Marie  Di-crotat  pe,  a 
distinguished  French  zoologist  and  anatomist,  was 
born  12th  Septeml>er  1 778,  at  Arques,  near  Dieppe. 
At  an  early  period,  he  went  to  Paris,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  medicine  and  the 
physical  sciences,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in 
18U8.  Through  Cuvier  chiefly,  he  was  induced  to 
study  natural  history  and  compilative  anatomy. 
Iu  1812,  he  was  appointed  assistant-professor  of 
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Comparative  Zoology,  Anatomy,  and  Physiology,  in  > 
the  university  of  Paris,  as  well  as  professor  of 
Natural  History  at  the  Atha-ucum ;  in  1H25,  a 
member  of  the  Institute  ;  and  in  1832,  successor  of 
Cuvier  in  the  chiiir  of  Comparative  Anatomy  in  the 
Museum  of  Natural  History.  He  died  May  1, 
1850.  B.  achieved  great  success,  not  only  as  a 
teacher,  but  as  an  author.  Besides  various  small 
treatises  which  appeared  in  scientific  journal.*,  he 
published  many  large  and  valuable  works,  all  of 
which  have  grently  advanced  our  knowledge  of 
the  various  sciences  they  treat  of;  such  as  Faune 
FraneaUe  (1821 — 183» *)  T>e  V  Orpanisation  de*  Ani- 
tnaux  (1*2*2),  Cour*  de  l'hijtiolrutie  Generate  tt  Com- 
pare* (1*3:11,  <t*teoprapkie'(\*M— 1810),  Manuel  de 
Malarol^ie  et  de  Conch  yliohyie  (1825— 1827),  Man- 
uel d  Actinologie  tt  dt  Zoophytolopie  (1834 — 1847). 

BLAIR,  nron,  an  eminent  Scotch  divine  and 
roan  of  letters,  was  born  at  Edinburgh,  April  7, 
1718.  ne  entered  the  university  of  his  native  city 
in  1730,  *  here  he  soon  became  noted  for  his  diligence ; 
and  an  £**at(  on  t)u  Beautiful,  which  he  wrote 
when  a  student,  gave  bis  preceptors  a  high  idea  of 
bis  ability  and  tuste.  In  October  1741,  B.  was 
licensed  as  a  preacher  of  the  Established  Church ; 
and  after  occupying  successively  the  churches  of 
Colesste  in  Eifeshire,  Canongate  Church  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Lady  Ycsters,  he  was  promoted  in  1758 
to  the  highest  position  attainable  by  a  Scotch 
clergyman— one  of  the  charges  of  the  High  Church, 
Edinburgh.  His  discourses,  which  display  little 
power  or  originality  of  thought,  and  which  derived 
nothing  from  the  delivery  of  their  author,  were 
greatly  admired  by  '  persons  of  the  most  distin- 
guished character  and  eminent  rank  '  in  Scotland  on 
account  of  their  polished  style.  In  1759,  B.  com- 
menced a  series  of  lectures  on  Composition  to  classes 
in  the  university ;  and  three  years  afterwards,  a 
new  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Belles-lettres,  with  a 
salary  of  £70  a  year,  being  created  by  the  crown, 
B.  was  made  professor.  He  held  this  appointment 
until  1783,  whi'ii  he  resigned;  and  in  the  same  year 
published  his  Lecture*,  which  obtained  a  reputation 
far  beyond  their  merits,  and  one  that  time  has  by 
no  means  sanctioned.  His  first  volume  of  Sermon* 
appeared  in  1777,  with  the  approval  of  I>r.  Johnson, 
who  had  read  them,  and  proved  a  great  success. 
George  III.  showed  bis  appreciation  of  them  by 
bestowing  on  B..  in  1780,  a  pension  of  £200  a  year. 
B.  also  published  three  other  volumes  of  Sermon*, 
and  prepared  a  fourth,  which  was  printed  after  his 
death,  which  took  place  December  27,  1799.  They 
were  all  as  successful  as  the  first  one.  Opinion 
about  their  merits  has  much  changed  since  the 
date  of  their  publication  ;  they  are  now  considered 
as  moral  essays  rather  than  sermons.  B.'s  critical 
acumen  was  not  great ;  he  believed  in  the  authen- 
ticity of  Oseian'a  poems,  which  he  strenuously 
defended. 

BLAIR,  Robert,  author  of  The  Grace,  was  born 
at  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  was  a  clergyman,  in 
1699.  After  completing  his  education  for  the  church, 
and  travelling  on  the  continent,  he  received  licence, 
and  in  1731  was  ordained  minister  of  Athelstaneford, 
Haddingtonshire,  where  he  lived  in  easy  circum- 
stances till  his  death,  in  1746.  He  was  an  accom- 
plished and  thoughtful  man,  devoted  considerable 
attention  to  natural  science,  particularly  botany, 
and  corresponded  on  friendly  terms  with  several 
eminent  contemporaries,  among  others,  Watts  and 
Doddridge.  To  them  he  submitted  the  MS.  of  his 
poem,  which  he  had  written  before  his  ordination. 
Watts  offered  it  to  two  publishers,  who  thought  it 
too  heavy  for  the  times,  and  it  remained  several  years 
unprinted.    It  afterwards  attained  an  honourable 


place  in  the  esteem  of  those  capable  of  appre- 
ciating a  masculine,  though  somewhat  gloomy  force 
of  thought  and  imagery,  applied  to  a  profoundly 
suggestive  and  serious  theme.  It  found  a  congenial 
illustrator  in  William  Blake  (q.  v.).  B.  was  succeeded 
in  bis  ministerial  charge  by  the  author  of  Dovgla*. 
His  son,  Robert  Blair,  of  Avontoun,  became  Lord 
President  of  the  Court  of  Session. 

BLAIR- A'THOL,  a  village  in  the  county  of 
Perth,  Scotland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
Tilt  and  Garry,  about  30  miles  north-north-west 
of  the  city  of  Perth.  Blair  castle,  the  scut  of  the 
Duke  of  Athol,  is  situated  here.  The  larch-trees 
surrounding  it  are  remarkable  alike  for  their  enor- 
mous S'zc,  and  for  the  fact  of  their  being  among  the 
first  planted  iu  Scotland. 

BLAIR  GOWRIE,  a  village  in  Perthshire,  very 
picturesquely  situated  on  the  cast  side  of  a  range 
of  hills,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Erkht,  10  miles 
north-north-east  of  Perth.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one 
winding  street.  Pop.  in  1851,  2194.  It  has 
flax-spinning  and  weaving  factories,  driven  by  tho 
Ericht,  and  employing  700  to  800  hands.  Pure 
white  marble  is  found  in  the  vicinity. 

BLAKE,  RontcRT,  a  celebrated  English  admiral, 
who,  more  than  any  other,  contributed  to  render 
England  mistress  of  the  sea,  was  born  at  Bridge- 
water,  in  Somersetshire,  where  his  father  was  a 
merchant,  in  1598.  An  ardent  republican,  and  a  man 
of  blunt,  straightforward  manners,  cingularly  devoid 
of  fear,  and  of  inflexible  character,  he  was  much 
respected  by  Cromwell,  with  whom,  however,  ho 
bad  no  very  intimate  intercourse.  When  the  civil  war 
broke  out,  he  raised  a  troop  in  Somersetshire,  and 
took  part  in  all  important  actions  fought  against 
the  royalists  in  the  western  counties.  In  1644,  ho 
surprised  Taunton,  of  which  place  he  was  made 
governor,  and  in  that  capacity  gave  proof  of  no 
mean  military  skill.  In  1649,  in  conjunction  with 
two  other  officers  of  equal  rank,  he  was  appointed 
General  of  the  Sea,  the  two  services  at  that  time 
not  being  distinct,  as  they  arc  now.  This  was  B.'s 
true  sphere,  and  in  it  he  soon  exhibited  transcendent 
ability.  After  destroying,  with  the  exception  of  two 
vessels,  the  squadron  of  Prince  Rupert,  which  had 
sought  safety  in  the  Tagus  in  1651,  B.  forced  the 
royalists  to  surrender  Guernsey,  Jersey,  and  the. 
Seilly  Isles.  In  March  1652,  he  was  made  sole 
admiral  of  the  fleet  for  nine  months,  and  during 
this  year  he  fought  four  engagement*  with  Dutch 
fleets  under  Tromp,  Ruytcr,  and  De  Witt.  In  the 
first,  on  the  19ih  May,  the  Dutch  retreated  under 
cover  of  durkness,  with  the  loss  of  one  man-of-war 
captured,  and  another  sunk.  Iu  the  next  engage- 
ment, a  squadron  of  12  ships,  sent  to  protect  tho 
herring-vessels  from  the  attacks  of  B.,  were 
captured  ;  and  in  the  third,  on  the  28th  September, 

3  Dutch  vessels  were  destroyed,  and  the  rear-admiral 
taken.  On  the  29th  November,  a  fleet  of  80  vessels, 
under  the  command  of  Van  Tromp,  encountered 
B.  with  only  40  off*  the  Goodwin  Sauds.  The 
courageous  Englishman  scorned  to  fly  even  from 
odds  so  overwhelming,  and  the  result  of  the  action 
was  the  loss  of  6  of  his  chips — 2  captured,  and 

4  destroyed;  the  rest,  in  a  shattered  condition, 
sought  safety  in  the  Thames.  Van  Tromp  now  had 
recourse  to  that  foolish  act  of  bravado  with  which 
his  name  is  associated;  be  tied  a  broom  to  tho 
mast-head  of  his  vessel,  and  sailed  through  the 
Channel,  thus  intimating  that  he  had  swept  English 
vessels  clean  out  of  it.  Tromp  little  knew  the 
indomitable  character  of  B.,  or  of  the  nation  of 
which  he  was  the  worthy  representative  on  the  seas. 
By  Ecbruary  1653,  B.  was  at  sea  again  with  80 
ships,  and  falling  in  with  Van  Tromp  with  Bbout  an 
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equal  force,  ho  at  once  attacked  him,  and  after  a  I  the  town  it  contracts,  and  breaks  into  cascades  with 
three  days'  running-fight,  tbe  Dutchman  was  fain  to  sufficient  fall  to  turn  the  machinery  of  several  monti- 


seek  shelter  in  the  shallow  waters  of  Calais— where 
tbe  greater  draught  of  the  English  shifts  did  not 
admit  of  their  following — with  a  loss  of  1 1  men-of- 
war,  and  SO  of  a  fleet  of  merchantmen  he  had  in 
convoy.  The  English  lost  only  one  ship.  On  the 
8d  and  4th  of  June,  B.  and  his  coadjutors,  Deane 


lactones.  B.  is  a  thriving  place,  with  cloth  and 
linen  yam  mills,  potteries,  tanneries,  vinegar-works, 
forges,  Ac.  It  is  very  ancient,  having  been  fre- 
quented by  the  Romans.    Pop.  about  6000. 

BLANC,  Mont.    See  Mont  Blanc. 


and  Monk,  won  another  victory  over  Van  Tromp;   -  BLAN:C'.  Lor*8'    *  grated 

mi   t>  —!.:  »  :_  .X.1  French  Socialist  and  historian,  was  born  at  Madrid, 

28th  October  1813.    In  1820,  he  was  placed  in  the 

college  at  Rhodes.;  in  1830,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 

became  a  clerk  in  an  attorney's  office  for  a  short 


but  ill-health  prevented  B.  from  taking  part  in  the 
engagement  of  the  29th  July,  which  finally  shattered 
the  naval  supremacy  of  Holland.  In  1654,  B.  was 
appointed  by  Cromwell  to  command  an  English  fleet 
in  the  Mediterranean,  where  he  soon  made  the 
British  flag  respected  by  Dutch,  Spanish,  aud  French 
alike.  The  Dey  of  Tunis  refused  to  do  it  reverence. 
B.  attacked  bin  capital,  burned  the  Turkish  fleet  of 
nine  ships  which  lay  before  it,  accomplished  a  land- 
ing, and  with  a  body  of  about  1000  men,  annihilated 
an  army  of  SttfiO  Turks.  lie  next  sailed  to  Algiers 
and  Tripoli,  landed,  and  set  free  all  the  English  who 
were  detained  as  slaves.  He  concluded  alliances 
highly  favourable  to  England  with  Venice  and 
Tuscany.  In  1657,  he  defeated  the  Spaniards  at 
Santa  Cruz.  This  was  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
daring  actions  in  B.'s  memorable  career.  With  a 
wind  blowing  right  into  the  bay — which  was  very 
strongly  defended — B.  dashed  in,  attacked  and 
destroyed  the  Spanish  galleons  and  shipping  in  the  j 
harbour,  and,  the  wind  fortunately  changing. 
Bailed  out  again  with  a  loss  of  only  one  ship  and 
200  men.  The  Spanish  loss  in  men  and  property 
was  immense,  and  the  terror  the  action  inspired 
insured  increased  respect  to  the  English  flag.  His 
health  now  failed;  he  returned  to  England,  and 
died,  as  his  ship  entered  the  harbour  of  Plymouth, 
in  the  year  1667.  Cromwell  honoured  his  memory 
by  a  solemn  funeral  procession,  and  caused  him  to 
be  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  His  skill  and 
courage  were  equalled  only  by  his  disinterested 
patriotism,  sterling  honesty,  and  love  of  justice ;  he 
not  only  gained  a  decided  superiority  over  England's 
mightiest  naval  opponent,  but,  by  the  bold  tactics 
he  introduced,  infused  that  intrepidity  and  spirit  of 
enterprise  by  which  the  British  navy  has  ever  since 
been  distinguished. 

BLAKE,  William,  a  celebrated  engraver  and 
poet,  was  born  in  London,  1757.  In  1789,  he  pub- 
lished Song*  of  Innocence  and  of  Erjxrience,  tlieteing 
the  7\ro  Contrary  State*  of  the  Jluman  Soul,  with 
about  60  etchings,  remarkable  for  their  peculiar  and 
original  manner.  The  poem*  were  equally  singular, 
but  many  of  them  exhibited  true  pathos.  Sonic 
marginal  designs  for  Young's  Xight  Thought*,  exe- 
cuted by  B.,  were  greatly  admired  by  Flaxmaii.  B. 
lived  in  the  full  belief  that  he  held  converse  with 
the  spirits  of  the  departed  great — among  others, 
with  those  of  Moses,  Homer,  Virgil,  Dante,  and 
Milton,  and  that  some  of  these  spirits  came  to  him 
to  have  their  portraits  taken  !  He  published  numerous 
etchings,  chiefly  of  religious  and  cognate  subjects,  I 
among  the  best  of  which  are  his  Illustration*  of  the 
Book  of  Job,  and  the  illustrations  of  Blair's  (irare. 
He  died  (August  12,  1828)  in  poverty  and  obscurity, 
with  the  conviction  that  he  was  a  martyr  to  |K>etic 
art.  Charles  Lamb  regarded  him  as  '  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  persons  of  the  age;'  and  Mrs. 
Jameson,  in  her  Sacred  and  Legendary  Art,  speaks 
of  his  conception  of  angels  in  the  highest  terms  of 
praise. 

BLANC,  Lk,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Indre,  with  a  beautiful  situation  on  the 
Crcusc,  which  dividca  the  town  into  two  parts,  about 
82  miles  west-south-west  of  Chateauroux.  Above 
B.,  the  river  expands  so  as  to  form  a  lake,  but  at 
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time;  but  in  1832  he  was  intrusted  with  the  edu- 
cation of  the  son  of  M.  Hallette,  mechanist  of  Arras. 
Here  he  resided  for  two  years,  contributing  largely, 
on  literary  and  political  subjects,  to  the  Progre*  du 
Pa*-de-L'aIais.  He  afterwards  went  to  Paris'  where 
he  contributed  to  various  political  papers,  and  where 
in  1838  he  founded  the  Jlevue  du  Progre*  Politique, 
Social  et  IAttiraire,  in  which  he  laid  down  in  a 
more  quiet  and  leisurely  way  his  Socialistic  theory. 
In  this  he  brought  out  his  chief  work  on  Social- 
ism, the  Organisation  du  Travail,  which,  in  1840, 
appeared  in  a  separate  form.  The  book  obtained 
for  its  author  a  wide,  enthusiastic  popularity  among 
tbe  French  ouvrier*,  who  were  captivated  by  the 
brilliancy  of  the  writing,  the  symmetrical  simplicity 
of  the  scheme,  and  the  freshness  of  the  views  advo- 
cated. The  book  denounces  the  doctrine  of  indivi- 
dualism— L  e.,  individual  and  competitive  efforts  in 
labour — and  advocates  the  absorption  of  the  indi- 
vidual in  a  vast  '  solidarity,'  where  1  each  would 
receive  according  to  his  needs,  and  contribute 
according  to  his  abilities.'  B.  next  public  bed  (in 
1841 — 1K44)  a  historical  work,  entitled  Revolution 
Frtncaite:  Hi*toire  dt  IHx  Am,  1830 — 1840,  which 
produced  a  deadly  effect  on  the  Orleans  dynasty. 
Louis  Philippe  afterwards  declared  that  '  it  acted 
like  a  battering-ram  against  the  bulwarks  of  loyally 
in  France.'  It  owed  its  Buecess  partly  to  the 
exposure  it  gave  of  the  scandalous  jobbery  and 
immorality  of  the  crown  and  its  advisers,  partly  to 
that  passionate  ardour  which  changed  the  tranquil- 
lity of  history  into  the  vehemence  of  a  pamphlet, 
and  partly  to  its  academic  pomp  of  style.  This  was 
followed  by  the  first  volume  of  a  Ilietmre  de  la 
Revolution  Franc.ai*c,  in  which  the  author's  aim  is 
not  only  to  describe,  from  his  own  point  of  view,  the 
incidents  of  the  first  revolution,  but  the  social 
history  of  the  18th  c.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
February  revolution  of  1848,  B.  seemed  likely  to 
play  an  important  part.  His  connection  with  the 
party  of  the  Rr forme  journal,  and  his  popularity 
with  the  working-classes,  led  to  his  being  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Provisional  Government.  He  was 
placed  by  Government  at  the  head  of  the  great 
commission  for  discussing  the  problem  of  labour. 
At  the  same  time  Marie,  Minister  of  Public  Works, 
began — but  without  B.'s  co-operation — to  establish 
the  so-called  national  workshops,  which  were  to 
bring  about  the  realisation  of  the  Socialistic  principle, 
but  which  only  proved  the  hazardous  and  imprac- 
ticable character  of  B.'s  doctrines.  The  national 
workshops  led  to  the  arrest  of  the  15th  May 
1848,  when  B.  nominally,  if  not  actually,  again 
played  a  prominent  part.  A  proposal  was  made  to 
prosecute  him,  but  it  was  negatived  by  the  National 
Assembly.  After  the  June  insurrection,  he  was  again 
accused,  and  prosecuted  for  conspiracy,  but  contrived 
to  escape  to  Ixmdon.  where  he  still  resides.  During 
his  exile,  he  has  devoted  himself  to  political  and 
historical  literature.  In  1K40  appeared  his  Appel 
aux  Honnete*  Gen*,  and  Catichi*mt  de*  Sucialute*; 
in  1850,  Page*  d^UUtoirede  la  Revolution  de  Fierier; 
and  in  1851,  Plut  de  Girondin*  ;  la  RepuiAupte  (,**« 
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rt  IndivisibU.  The  work  which  la  likely  to  secure 
him  the  most  enduring  reputation,  is  his  Hietory  of 
f  As  fVtneh  Revolution.  It  is  characterised  by  exten- 
sive and  original  research,  which  has  frequently 
enabled  the  author  to  reverse  the  common  verdicts 
on  historical  personages,  and  to  explode  many  of  the 
extravagant  stories  of  the  stormy  period  of  which  it 
treats.  In  style,  it  is  eloquent,  bold,  and  dignified ; 
and  if  its  Bentiments  do  not  always  commend  them- 
selves to  the  sober  judgment  of  English  readers, 
there  can  be  but  one  opinion  in  regard  to  its  candour, 
impartiality,  and  power.  It  consists  of  IS  vols., 
8vo. ;  was  commenced  in  1847  and  completed  in 
1862.  In  occasional  letters  in  the  Timet,  B.  displays 
a  masterv  of  the  English  language  that  few  French- 
men attain. 

BLANCH  or  BLENCH  HOLDING  is  one  of 
the  ancient  feudal  tenures  in  the  law  of  Scotland 
relating  to  land,  the  duty  parable  to  the  superior  or 
lord  being  in  general  a  trilling  sum,  as  a  penny 
8cota,  or  merely  illusory,  as  a  peppercorn,  '  If  asked 
only,1  although  it  may  happen  that  the  duty  is  of 
greater  value.  Anciently,  many  estates  in  Scotland 
were  held,  both  of  the  crown  and  other  superiors,  by 
this  tenure ;  but  it  is  now  seldom  adopted  in  the 
constitution  of  an  original  right  of  property.  Sec 
Charter,  Land,  Tskire. 

BLANCH E-LYON,  the  title  of  one  of  the  English 
pursuivants-at-arms.    See  Firsuivast. 

BLA  NCHING  is  a  process  resorted  to  by  I 
gardeners,  to  prevent  certain  secretions  which  in 
ordinary  circumstances  take  place  in  the  leaves  of 
plants,  and  to  render  them  more  pleasant  and  whole- 
some for  food.  The  action  of  light  is  indispensable 
to  the  decomposition  of  carbonic  add  by  the  leaves 
of  plants,  and,  consequently,  to  the  elaboration  of 
many  of  the  substances  from  which  they  derive  their 
peculiar  qualities :  the  exclusion  of  light,  therefore, 
renders  them  white,  or  nearly  so,  and  deprives  them 
of  much  of  their  natural  coarseness  and  bitterness — 
as  iu  the  familiar  examples  of  lettuce,  celery,  sea- 
kale,  kc.  B.  is  accomplished  in  various  ways,  as  by 
;  up  earth  to  the  plants,  when  the  lower  part 
of  the  leaf  or  leaf-m.-.lk 
alone  is  to  be  blanched  ; 
tying  the  whole  leaves 
together,  by  which  the 


inner  ones  are  b 


L-hed 


in  a  somewhat  imperfect 
way,  as  is  commonly  done 
with  lettuce ;  covering 
with  boxes,  pots,  or  the 
like,  as  the  practice  with  sen-kale ;  causing  the 
leaves  to  grow  up  through  litter,  kc.  The  figure 
represents  a  very  convenient  B.-pot,  of  French 
invention;  it  is  made  of  earthenwure,  and  perforated 
with  many  holes.  B.,  although  so  simple  and  easy, 
is  of  great  importance  in  the  art  of  gardening,  and 
the  usefulness  of  many  plants  very  much  depends 
upon  it.  In  cabbage,  and  some  other  cultivated 
plants  whose  leaves  form  themselves  into 
heads,  there  is  a  natural  B.  or  etiolation. 

BLANC-MANGE,  so  called  from  its  white 
appearance,  is  a  jelly  made  of  isinglass  and  milk. 
The  following  is  the  ordinary  receipt  for  making  it. 
Take  a  quart  of  sweet  milk  or  cream,  and  put  in 
it  two  ounces  of  the  best  isinglass,  with  the  rind 
of  a  lemon,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  white  sugar  to 
taste.  Put  the  whole  in  a  saucepan,  and  let  it 
boil  a  quarter  of  an  hour;  then  mix  with  0  bitter 
almonds  and  24  sweet  ones,  beaten  into  a  paste 
with  a  little  water ;  strain  through  a  piece  of  muslin  ; 
and  having  let  the  composition  settle  a  little,  pour 
a  mould,  and  turn  it  out  when  cold.  Soyer 


quarter  of  a  pound  of  sugar,  a  quarter  of  an  ounce 
of  cinnamon,  a  little  grated  nntmeg,  half  of  the  peel 
of  a  lemon,  and  a  bay -leaf,  prepared  as  above.  B.  is 
also  made  of  calf  s-foot  jelly  and  eggs,  of  arrow-root 
and  milk,  kc. ;  and  the  flavour  is  modified  to  taste. 

BLA'NCO,  Cape,  a  remarkable  headland  on  the 
west  coast  of  Africa,  in  lat.  '20'  47'  N.,  and  long,  16" 
68'  W.,  the  extremity  of  a  rocky  ridge  (called  Jebel- 
el-Bied,  or  White  Mountain)  which  projects  from  the 
Sahara  in  a  westerly  direction,  and  then  bending 
southward,  forms  a  commodious  harbour  colled  the 
Great  Bay.  The  bay  and  town  of  Arguin,  which  is 
supposed  to  have  been  the  limit  of  ancient  navigation 
in  this  direction,  lie  some  miles  to  the  southward. 
Southward  to  the  mouth  of  the  Rio  Grande  the 
shores  arc  of  a  low  sandy  character,  with  a  cur- 
rent tending  south-west,  and  prevalent  north-east 
trade-wind  ;  northward  from  Cape  B.  to  Cape  Gcer, 
the  coast  is  rocky,  with  a  moderate  elevation.  On 
account  of  the  deficiency  of  good  harbours,  the  preva- 
lence of  west  winds,  and  other  causes,  the  casualties 
to  shipping  are  very  numerous.  The  constancy  of 
west  wind  on  a  coast  almost  wholly  within  the 
sphere  of  the  trade-winds,  is  very  remarkable,  and  is 
Accounted  for  by  the  rarefaction  of  the  air  by  the 
heat  of  the  sands  of  the  Sahara.  The  natives 
of  the  Canary  Islands  carry  on  a  pretty  lucrative 
fishery  in  the  boy  in  boats  of  from  liM)  to  160  tons 
burden.  Cape  B.,  which  is  composed  of  mixed  calcar- 
eous and  siticions  sandstone,  was  first  discovered 
by  the  Portuguese  in  1441. — Cspc  B.  is  also  the  name 
of  several  less  important  headlands  in  Spain,  Grceca, 
America,  and  the  Philippines. 

BLAND,  a  beverage  which  is— or  formerly  was 
— a  common  drink  among  the  inhabitants  of  the 
Shetland  Islands  during  the  summer  months.  It 
is  prepared  from  the  whey  or  serum  of  churned 
milk,  and  is  said  to  be  an  agreeable  beverage.  Dr. 
Edmondston,  in  his  View  of  (he  Zetland  Mana\ 
describes  B.  as  being,  when  twelve  months  old, 
perfectly  good  and  transparent ;  its  flavour  then  bear- 
ing a  strong  resemblance  to  lemon-juice. 

BLA'NDFORD-FO  RI  M,  or  MARKET 
BLANDKORl),  a  town  in  Dorsetshire,  on  the  right 
hank  of  the  Stour,  16  miles  north-east  of  Dorchester. 
It  lies  on  a  fiue  tract  of  pasture-land,  famed  for  its 
multitude  of  cows.  It  suffered  much  in  1579,1677, 
1713,  and  1731,  from  fire.  It  is  built  of  brick,  and 
is  neat  aud  regular.  It  was  formerly  fumed  for  its 
manufactures  of  bondstrings  and  lace,  the  point-lace 
brineing  £80  a  yard.  Shirt-button9  are  made  here. 
Pop.  in  1861,3,900. 

BLANDRATA,  Gioroio,  the  founder  of  TJni- 
tarianism  in  Poland  and  Transylvania,  was  a  native 
of  Salnzzo,  in  Italy.  He  had  established  himself  as 
a  physician  at  Pavia,  when  he  was  compelled,  on 
account  of  his  heretical  opinions,  to  fly  to  Geneva 
in  1556,  where  at  first,  and  to  avoid  further  moles- 
tation, he  feigned  to  agree  with  Calvin.  In  1658, 
he  went  to  Poland,  hoping  to  find  there  greater 
freedom  of  thought  and  speech ;  and  in  1663  he 
betook  himself  to  the  court  of  John  Sigismund, 
Prince  of  Transylvania,  whose  favorite  physician 
he  became.  Here  he  exerted  himself  prudently 
but  assiduously  to  spread  his  doctrines,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  forming  a  considerable  party.  In  his 
old  age,  however,  the  heat  of  his  proselytising 
zeal  died  out ;  and  it  is  asserted  that,  to  preserve 
his  worldly  interests,  he  even  forsook  the  cause  of 
the  Unitarians,  and  favoured  that  of  the  Jesuits, 
who  were  in  high  esteem  with  the  prince.  He 
was  murdered  in  16VM)  by  his  nephew,  whom  he 
had  threatened  to  disinherit  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  the  Catholic  Church.    B.'s  religious  treatises 
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BLAXE— BLAXQCI. 


BLAXE,  Sir  Giliiert,  a  distinguished  physician, 
was  born  at  Blanefield,  Ayrshire,  August  29,  1749. 
He  studied  at  Edinburgh  University,  and  afterwards 
became  private  physician  to  Lord  Rodney,  whom  in 
that  capacity  he  accompanied  in  178(>,  when  Rodney 
assumed  the  command  of  the  West  Indian  squadron. 
On  one  occasion,  when  all  the  officers  were  wounded, 
B.'s  bravery  was  so  conspicuous,  thnt  Lord  Rodney 
immediately  obtained  for  him  the  appointment  of 
physician  to  the  fleet.  In  1785,  he  was  elected 
physician  to  St.  Thomas's  Hospital,  London,  having 
previously  been  appointed  physician-extraordinary 
to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  In  1795,  he  was  chosen  head 
of  the  Navy  Medical  Board,  and  was  greatly  instru- 
mental in  introducing  the  use  of  lemon-juice,  so 
effective  in  preventing  scurvy,  into  every  vessel  in  ; 
the  navy ;  and  in  many  other  ways  he  was  active  j 
in  promoting  measures  for  the  prevention  or  remedy  | 
of  diseases  on  board  ship.  In  1809,  he  was  employed 
to  report  on  the  cause  of  the  unheallhiness  of  the  i 
Wolcheren  army,  and  the  following  year  he  was  sent 
to  inquire  into  the  expediency  of  establishing  a  naval 
arsenal  and  dockyard  at  Xorthflect.  In  1812,  he 
had  a  baronetcy  conferred  upon  him,  and  in  the  same 
year  the  Prince  Regent  made  him  his  physician  in 
ordinary.  When  the  Duke  of  Clarence  ascended 
the  throne  as  William  IV.  in  1830,  he  mnde  B.,  then 
81  years  old,  his  first  physician.  B.  died  June 
26,  1834.  He  published  several  valuable  works, 
characterised  by  varied  knowledge  and  originality  of 
thought,  the  most  popular  and  useful  of  which  are, 
Observation*  on  the  JJisease*  of  Seamen,  a  lecture  on 
Muscular  Motion,  and  Element*  of  Medical  Logic. 

BLA  NKS,  a  town  of  Spaiu,  in  the  province  of 
Gerona,  ami  22  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that  name, 
with  a  port  on  the  Mediterranean.    Pop.  504 if). 

BLANK  BONUS  were  Scotch  securities,  in 
which  the  creditor's  name  was  left  blank  and  which 
passed  by  mere  delivery,  the  bearer  or  holder  being 
at  liberty  to  insert  his  name  In  the  blank  space,  and 
sue  for  payment.  The  intention  originally  was  to 
save  the  expense  of  conveyances,  and  to  facilitate 
the  transmission  of  the  obligation ;  but  experience 
having  proved  that  they  were  capable  of  being  used 
for  fraudulent  purposes,  these  bonds  were,  by  a 
Scottish  act,  passed  in  1696,  declared  void.  The 
act,  however,  except*  from  its  provisions  the  notes 
of  trading  companies,  and  indorsements  of  bills  of 
exchange.    Sec  Bond,  Skccritt. 

BLANK  CA  RTRIDGES.  The  distinction  between 
blank  and  ball  cartridges  will  be  found  noticed  under 
Cartridok. 

BLA'NKENBURG,  a  town  in  the  duchy  of  Bruns- 
wick, 37  miles  south-south-east  of  the  capital,  is 
situated  on  the  Harz  Mountains,  at  an  elevation  of 
732  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  walled,  has  a  gymna- 
sium, and  several  charitable  and  educational  institu- 
tions. Pop.  3500,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  mining  ; 
iron,  marble,  and  dye-earths  being  plentiful  in  the 
surrounding  districts.  On  the  Blankenstein,  a  rocky 
height  immediately  adjoining  the  town,  there  is  a 
palace  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick  ;  and  ou 
the  lofty  summit  of  the  Rcgcnstein,  about  half  a  mile 
distant,  there  are  the  remains  of  a  large  castle,  with 
many  chambers,  hewn  out  of  the  rock  by  Henry  the 
Fowler  in  919.  Louis  XVIII.  resided  at  B.  as  Comte 
de  Lille,  1796 — 1798. 

BLANK  VERSE  is  verso  without  rhyme  (q.  v.), 
and  depending  upon  metre  (q.  v.)  alone.  The  clas- 
sical productions  of  the  Greek  and  Roman  poets — 
at  least  such  of  them  as  have  come  down  to  us — 
are  composed  on  this  principle ;  and  accordingly, 
when  the  passion  for  imitating  classical  models  set 
in,  rhyme  came  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  invention 
of  Gothic  barbarism,  and  attempts  were  made  In 
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most  countries  to  shake  it  off.  The  first  specimen 
1  of  blank  verse  in  English  is  a  translation  of  the 
Second  and  Fourth  books  of  Virgil's  jEncid,  by  the 
Earl  of  Surrey,  who  was  executed  in  1547  ;  but  it 
had  been  used  by  Italian  and  Spanish  writers  as 
early  as  about  the  beginning  of  that  century.  In 
England,  its  adaptation  to  the  drama  was  at  once 
felt,  and  in  that  department  of  poetry  it  soon 
became  and  has  continued  dominant — if  we  except 
the  effort  made  by  Dryden  and  others,  after  the 
Restoration,  to  return  to  rhymed  plays;  but  in 
other  kinds  of  poetry,  it  was  not  till  the  appearance 
of  Paradise  Lost  (1667)  that  it  could  be  said  to 
have  taken  root ;  and  even  then  the  want  of 
rhymes  was  felt,  as  the  poet  expected  it  would  be. 
Many  poets  have  since  followed  Milton's  example  ; 
and  English  narrative,  didactic,  and  descriptivo 
poetry,  is  partly  in  B.  V.,  partly  in  rhymed  coup- 
lets. It  is  chiefly  in  '  heroic '  metre,  as  it  is  called 
— that  is,  in  verses  or  lines  of  ten  syllables — that 
blank  verse  has  found  a  firm  footing.  Some,  in 
fact,  would  restrict  the  name  blank  verse  to  lines  of 
ten  syllables,  not  considering  it  applicable  to  such 
metres  as  those  of  Southey  s  Tfialaba  and  Long- 
fellow's Hiawatha.  Dramatic  B.  V.  is  characterised 
by  the  frequent  occurrence  of  a  supernumerary 
syllable  at  the  end  of  the  line  : 

To  be  |  or  not  i  to  be,  [  that  is  |  the  ques  tion  : 
Whether  ,  'tis  no  bier  iu  1  the  mind  \  to  sufyVr. 

In  Italian  and  Spanish,  B.  V.  never  became  popu- 
lar, and  still  less  in  French.  The  German  language 
seems  to  admit  every  variety  of  blank  metre 

BLANQUI,  Jkromk  Anoi.ru e,  one  of  the  first 
French  economists,  was  born  at  Nice,  28th  November 
1798,  and  educated  at  the  Lyceum  of  that  city. 
In  1814,  his  family  quitted  Nice,  and  young  B.  went 
to  complete  his  studies  at  Paris,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  J.  B.  Say,  who  induced  him  to  turn 
his  attention  to  the  study  of  political  economy.  In 
1825,  by  Say's  recommendation,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  History  and  of  Industrial  Economy 
in  the  Commercial  School  at  Paris.  On  the  death 
of  Say,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Industrial 
Economy  in  the  Conservatoire  des  Arts  et  Metiers, 
and  was  one  of  the  editors  of  the  Dictionnaire  de 
r Industrie,  Manufacturicre,  Commercial*,  et  Apricot*. 
In  June  1838,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Moral  und  Political  Science.  The  Academy  seul 
him  to  Corsica,  to  study  the  condition  of  that  coun- 
try, and  in  1839,  to  Algiers  for  the  same  purpose. 
In  1841,  he  visited  Turkey.  In  1851,  the  Academy, 
which  highly  valued  his  abilities,  requested  him  to 
furnish  a  complete  account  of  London  in  its  financial 
and  other  aspects.  This  task  he  executed  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  saran*  who  employed  him.  He 
died  at  Paris  on  the  28th  January  1854.  B.,  as 
a  national  economist,  was  somewhat  inclined  to 
Socialism.  Like  his  master,  Say,  he  was  in  favour 
of  free  trade.  In  method,  he  is  ingenious ;  in  style, 
transparent;  and  even  the  dryest  discussions  be- 
come interesting,  from  his  lively  mode  of  treating 
them.  His  principal  works  are — Voyage  a"un  Jeune, 
Francois  en  Anglcterre  et  en  Ecosse  (Paris,  1N24); 
Resume  de  f  Histoire  du  Commerce  et  de  f  Industrie 
(Paris,  1 826  > ;  Precis  Element  aire  d'Ecouotnie  Poli- 
tique, nrechli  <Tun*\  Introduction  Jtistorique,  et  suiri 
dune  Biographic  des  Economistes.  Ac.  (Paris,  1826); 
and,  most  importont  of  all,  the  llistoire  de  C Econo- 
mic Politique  en  Europe,  depuis  les  Ancxens  jusqud 
no*  jours,  suivie  <f  une.  Bibliographic  raisonnee  des 
Principaux  Ouvrages  if  Economic  Politique. 

BLANQUI,  Loris  Auocstk,  the  brother  of 
the  economist,  was  born  at  Nice  in  1805.  He  has 
made  himself  conspicuous  chiefly  by  his  rabid 
advocacy  of  the  most  extreme  political  opinion*. 
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From  an  early  age,  he  dabbled  in  conspiracy,  and 
lubniitted  to  its  penalties  with  tlie  pride  of  a  martyr. 
After  the  rerolution  of  February,  he  formed  the 
Central  Republican  Society,  which  menaced  the  very 
existence  of  the  Provisional  Government.  lie  it 
was  also  who  organised  the  revolutionary  attentat  of 
the  15th  Mav.  the  aim  of  which  was  to  overthrow 
the  Constituent  Assembly,  although  it  has  been 
alleged  that  he  was  driven  to  this  step  by  the  im- 
patience and  violence  of  his  party,  or,  more  properly, 
his  club.  At  the  head  of  an  excited  mass,  he  made 
his  appearance  before  the  national  representatives, 
and  with  that  melodramatic  love  of  liberty  which 
i  a  French  patriot  fancy  it  to  be  his  first  aud  most 
function  to  emancipate  the  world,  demanded 
the  renuteitatioH  of  the  Polith  nationality  I  His  coad- 
jutor, SI.  Huber,  went  a  step  further,  and  theatrically 
imitating  the  desperate  promptitude  of  the  great 
Revolution,  pronounced  the  dissolution  of  the  assem- 
bly. The  latter  fortunately  proved  itself  strong 
enough  to  crush  this  insolence.  B.  was  arrested, 
tried,  and  condemned  to  ten  years'  imprisonment  in 
Belle  isle. 

BL  APS,  a  genus  of  insects,  of  the  order  Coleoptera, 
the  type  of  a  tribe  called  Blaptide*,  the  species  of 
which  are  numerous,  all  of  a  dark  colour,  destitute 
of  wings,  and  having  the  elytra  or  wing-cases  united 
together.  They  ruti  slowly,  however,  in  compari- 
son with  many  kinds  of  beetles,  and  inhabit  dark 
and  damp  situations,  feeding  chiefly  on  dead  vege- 
table matter.  They  have  the  power  of  secreting 
and  emitting  a  brownish,  acrid,  irritating  fluid,  of  a 
peculiar  and  penetrating  odour,  with  which  they 
appear  to  be  furnished  for  the  purpose  of  self- 
defence,  and  which  some  of  them  are  capable  of 
throwing  to  a  distance  of  six  or  eight  inches.  Blap* 

mortinatja  is  a  common 
British  species,  of  about  an 
inch  long,  and  of  a  shin- 
ing black  colour.  It  is 
sometimes  called  Dark- 
li>.u  Beetle,  and  Chtrch- 
ya  rii  Beetle,  sometimes 
■  rrnin  to  shnrc  with  the 
Cockroach  (q.  v.)  the  appel- 
lation of  Black  Beetle. 
It  is  a  frequent  companion 
of  the  cockroach  in  pan- 
tries and  cellars. — Blap* 
sulcata  is  cooked  with 
butter,  and  eaten  by  Turk- 
under  the  notion  that  it  will 
make  them  fat,  this  being,  in  their  estimation,  one  of 
the  chief  points  of  beauty. 

BLA'SIUS,  a  saint  and  martyr,  was  Bishop  of 
Sebaste,  in  Cappadocia,  when  Licinius  began  a  bloody 
persecution  of  the  Christians.  B.  left  the  town,  anil 
concealed  himself  in  an  unknown  chasm  in  the 
rocks,  but  his  abode  was  discovered  by  Agricola, 
while  out  hunting.  The  saint  was  conveyed  to 
Be  baste,  and  as  he  steadfastly  refused  to  deny  Christ, 
and  worship  the  heathen  gods,  he  was  put  to  death 
(316  a.  d.  )  with  circumstances  of  the  most  horrid 
cruelty.  At  one  period,  his  worship  must  have  been 
widely  diffused,  judging  from  the  extent  of  territory 
over  which  his  relics  wore  scattered.  The  wool- 
combera  claim  him  as  their  patron,  for  the  singular 
reason  that  he  was  tortured,  among  other  instru- 
ments, with  a  wool-comb.  At  Bradford,  in  Yorkshire, 
there  is  a  septennial  procession  of  that  craft  on  his 
day.  The  practice  of  invoking  St.  B.  in  cases  of 
sore  throats,  is  said  to  have  originated  in  the  cir- 
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ish  women  in  Egypt, 


that,  when  young,  he  saved  the  only  son 
of  a  rich  widow  from  being  choked  by  a  fish-bone. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  however,  that  the  wool-! 
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comb  has  probably  been  mistaken  for  a  fish-bone, 
and  that  the  story  of  the  rich  widow's  only  sou  is 
simply  a  myth  elaborated  in  explanation  of  the  cir- 
cumstance.   St.  B.'s  day  is  the  3d  February. 

BLASPHEMY  is  an  offence  against  God  and 
religion,  by  denying  to  the  Almighty  his  being  and 
providence ;  or  by  contumelious  reproaches  of  our 
Lord  and  Saviour  Jesus  Christ ;  also  all  profune 
scoffing  at  the  Holy  Scriptures,  or  exposing  them  to 
ridicule  and  contempt.  Seditious  words,  moreover,  in 
derogation  of  the  established  relipion  may  be  proved 
under  a  charge  of  blasphemy.  These  all  are  offences 
punishable  at  common  law  by  line  and  imprison- 
ment, or  other  infamous  corporal  punishment ;  for 
Christianity  is  held  to  be  part  of  the  laws  of  England ; 
and  a  blasphemous  libel  may  he  prosecuted  as  an 
offence  at  common  law,  and  punished  with  fine  and 
imprisonment.  In  Guthercole's  case,  tried  at  York 
in  1838,  where  the  defendant,  a  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  prosecuted  for  a  libel  on  a 
Roman  Catholic  nunnery,  and  in  which  he  also  made 
a  violent  attack  on  the  tenets  and  the  morality  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  it  was  laid  down  by  the 
judge  who  tried  the  case  (the  late  Baron  Alderson), 
that  a  person  may,  without  being  liable  to  prosecu- 
tion for  it,  attack  Judaism,  or  Mohammedanism,  or 
even  any  sect  of  the  Christian  relipion,  save  the  esta- 
blished religion  of  the  country  ;  and  the  only  reason 
why  the  latter  is  in  a  different  situation  from  the 
others  Is,  because  it  is  the  form  ettaMMed  bit  lav, 
and  is  therefore  a  part  of'the  constitution  of  tho 
country.  But  any  general  attack  on  Chrittianittf 
is  also  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecution,  because 
Christianity  is  the  public  religion  of  the  country. 
Thus,  as  an  offence  against  religion,  B.  may  assume 
one  of  two  forms  :  first,  either  as  against  the  articles 
and  creeds  of  the  Established  Church  ;  or  secondly, 
as  against  a  dissenting  community,  in  the  libel 
against  whom,  a  general  attack  on  the  Christian 
religion  is  involved.  The  B.  must  in  some  manner 
have  been  overtly  and  publicly  declared,  either  by 
a  speech  on  some  public  occasion,  or  by  the  act  of 
publication  in  print. 

The  Scotch  law  regarding  this  offence  is  now 
very  much  the  same.  The  old  severe  Scotch  acts, 
one  passed  in  1601,  and  another  in  1  »>«.'»,  which 
provided  capital  punishment  for  offences  of  this 
description,  were  repealed  by  the  53  Geo.  III.  c.  160. 
The  punishment  is  now  arbitrary  at  common  law ; 
and  by  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  47,  the  punishment  of  B. 
is  further  restricted,  and  made  the  same  ns  in 
England.  It  is  also  enacted  by  the  second  section 
of  that  act,  that  a  person  convicted  of  a  second 
offence  may  be  adjudged,  at  the  discretion  of  the 
court,  either  to  suffer  the  punishment  of  fine  or 
imprisonment,  or  both,  or  to  be  b<m  inked  the  country  ; 
but  the  provision  as  to  the  punishment  of  banish- 
ment is  repealed  by  7  Will.  IV.  c.  ft.  The  latest 
and  most  remarkable  illustration  of  the  Scotch  law 
regarding  this  offence,  is  a  case  that  was  tried  before 
the  High  Court  of  Justiciary  in  1843.  The  prisoner, 
who  defended  himself,  was  accused,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  fifteen  mouths,  for 
publishing  profane,  impious,  and  blasphemous  books,, 
containing  a  denial  of  the  truth  and  authority  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  and  of  the  Christian  relipion  ;  and 
devised,  contrived,  and  intended  to  ridicule  and 
bring  into  contempt  the  same.  In  the  course  of  the 
trial,  the  prisoner  endeavoured  to  justify  his  conduct 
by  quotations  from  the  Bible,  which,  he  maintained, 
warranted  the  language  of  the  blasphemous  works 
in  question.  But  the  court  would  not  allow  such 
a  line  of  defence,  and  the  Lord  Justice-clerk  (the 
late  Right  Honourable  John  Hope),  in  charging 
the  jury,  pointed  out  that  the  indictment  charged, 
that  the  wicked  and  felonious  publication  of  such 
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works  u  a  crime,  and  that  therefore  the  jury  were 
not  to  consider  themselves  engaged  hi  any  theo- 
logical discussion,  but  simply  m  trying  whether  a 
known  and  recognised  offence  against  the  law  had 
been  committed.  His  lordship  proceeded  further  to 
expound  the  law  as  follows :  '  Now,  the  law  of 
Scotland,  apart  from  all  questions  of  church  establish- 
ment or  church  government,  has  declared  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  are  of  supreme  authority.  It  gives 
everv  man  the  right  of  regulating  his  faith  or  not  by 
the  standard  of  the  Holy  Scriptures,  and  given  full 
scope  to  private  judgment,  regarding  the  doctrines 
contained  therein ;  but  it  expressly  provides,  that 
all  "  blasphemies  shall  be  suppressed,"  and  that  tbey 
who  publish  opinions  "contrary  to  the  known  prin- 
ciples of  Christianity,"  may  be  lawfully  called  to 
account,  and  proceeded  against  by  the  civil  magis- 
trate. This  law  does  not  impose  upon  individuals 
any  obligations  as  to  their  belief.  It  leaves  free  and 
independent  the  right  of  private  belief,  but  it  care- 
fully protects  that  which  was  established  as  part  of 
the  law,  from  being  brought  into  contempt.  The 
learned  judge  also  observed :  '  I  think  it  also  my 
duty  to  add— as  a  part  of  the  [prisoner's]  address  was 
directed  against  the  policy  and  expediency  of  this 
prosecution — that  I  think  it  was  a  most  proper  and  fit 
prosecution.  I  have  no  doubt  of  the  effect  that  will 
result  from  this  prosecution ;  because,  though,  in  his 
advertisement  and  address,  this  individual  declares 
that  he  addresses  himself  chiefly  to  the  working- 
classes  of  Scotland,  yet  I  am  sure  that  he  deceives 
himself  if  he  imagines  that  that  is  a  class  which 
would  easily  part  with  their  belief  in  those  truths, 
which  are  perhaps  more  valuable  to  tbem  in  this 
life  than  to  any  other  class  in  the  community. 
There  may,  indoed,  be  a  class  of  persons,  like  the 
prisoner  at  the  bar,  in  situations  above  that  of  the 
working-classes,  young  men  whose  education  is 
imperfect,  and  their  reading  misdirected  ;  and  it  is 
to  save  them  from  the  mischief  of  these  opinions 
that  it  is  necessary  the  law  should  take  its  course.' 
See  Kclioion,  Orrmnics  Against. 

BLAST  FITRNACE  is  the  apparatus  employed 
in  the  smelting  of  iron  ores.   Internally,  it  is  shaped 


Bla»t  Furnace. 


like  a  sugar-loaf  with  its  apex  cut  off,  placed  on  a 
flower-pot ;  externally,  it  resembles  a  sugar-loaf 
alone,  with  the  npet  taken  off.    Great  care  is  taken 
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in  the  construction  of  these  furnaces,  so  that  the 
high  temperature  to  which  they  are  subjected  may 
not  fissure  or  destroy  tbem.  The  upper  part  of 
the  B.  F.  (fig.),  A,  is  named  the  com  or  body,  and 
is  cased  In  a  double  firebrick  lining;  between  the 
inner  lining  or  $kirt,  and  the  outer,  a  space  inter* 
venes,  which  is  filled  in  with  coarse  sand  or  small 
pieces  of  scorue ;  and  outside  of  these,  a  thick 
wall,  a,  of  common  stone  or  strong  bricks,  is  placed, 
which,  hi  its  turn,  is  often  surrounded  by  a  strong 
thick  casting  of  wrought  iron.  On  the  top  of  this 
erection  there  is  a  short  shaft,  B,  with  doors  or 
openings  for  feeding  the  furnace,  and  a  terrace, 
round  which  fuel,  Ac.,  may  be  conveyed  to  the 
different  sides.   The  lower  cone  of  the  furnace, 

C,  usually  named  the  both**,  is  surrounded  with 
very  refractory  firebrick.  The  junction  of  the 
body  and  boshes  is  rounded  off,  so  as  to  prevent 
a  sharp  angle  in  which  material  might  lod^c,  and 
the  part  is  named  *  the  belly.  Below  the  boshes 
is  a  quadrangular  or  cylindrical  space,  D,  which 
slightly  narrows  as  it  approaches  the  bottom 
or  hearth  of  the  furnace.  The  latter  is  made  up 
of  firestone,  supported  on  masonry.  The  space 
between   the   cylindrical  or  quadrangular  space, 

D,  and  the  hearth,  is  called  the  crucible,  and  is 
intended  for  the  collection  of  the  reduced  metal  and 
slag.  The  building  on  three  sides  Is  carried  down 
to  the  hearth  ;  but  on  the  fourth  side  it  stops 
short  with  a  heavy  block  of  stone,  called  the  tymp. 
In  front  of  the  tymp-stone,  and  a  little  below  it,  is 
placed  the  dam-*tone.,  which  is  covered  externally, 
and  kept  in  its  proper  place  by  a  strong  piece 
of  cast  iron,  called  the  dam-plate.  On  the  three 
sides  of  the  B.  F.  which  are  built  down  to  the  hearth 
there  are  several  openings,  through  which  pipes 
called  tuyere*,  F.  (q.  v.),  are  introduced,  and  through 
which  the  air  is  blown  into  the  furnace  from  a 
large  air-condensing  apparatus  similar  in  principle 
to  an  ordinary  pair  of  bellows.  The  B.  F.  varies  in 
size  according  to  amount  of  work  to  be  done,  and 
the  kind  of  raw  material  to  be  operated  upon  ;  but 
in  height  it  ranges  from  80  to  70  feet. — The  mode  of 
working  the  B.  F.  will  be  described  under  Ihon. 

BLASTING.  Before  gunpowder  was  invented, 
the  separation  of  masses  of  stones  from  their  native 
rock  could  only  be  effected  by  means  of  the  hammer 
and  wedge,  or  by  the  still  slower  method  of  fire  and 
water.  In  soft  and  stratified  rock,  wedges  are  still 
used  for  quarrying  stones  for  building  purposes; 
but  in  hard  rock,  or  where  regularity  of  fracture 
is  no  object,  gunpowder  is  uuiversally  employed. 
There  are  two  kinds  of  B. — first,  the  small  shot 
«vstem  ;  and  second,  that  of  large  blasts  or  '  mines.' 

The  small-shot  system  consists  of  boring  boles 
into  the  rock,  of  from  one  to  six  inches  in  diameter, 
and  of  various  depths,  according  to  circumstances. 
In  hard  rock,  this  is  done  by  a  steel-poiuted  drill, 
struck  by  a  hammer,  and  turned  partly  round  after 
each  Wow,  to  make  the  hole  cylindrical.  In  soft 
rock,  whenever  the  hole  is  to  be  vertical,  a  'jumper' 
is  used;  this  is  a  weighted  drill,  which  acts  merely 
by  its  own  weight,  when  let  full  from  about  a  foot 
in  height.  The  powdered  stone  is  removed  st  inter- 
vals by  a  'scraper.'  The  depth  of  hole  drilled  in  a 
given  time  varies,  of  course,  with  the  hardness  of  the 
rock,  and  the  diameter  of  the  hole.  At  Holyhead, 
the  average  work  done  by  three  men  in  hard  quarts 
rock,  with  1T  inch  drills,  is  14  inches  m  depth  per 
hour ;  one  natn  holding  the  drill,  and  two  striking. 
After  the  bole  is  bored,  it  is  cleaned  out,  and  dried 
with  a  wisp  of  hay,  and  the  powder  poured  down ; 
or,  where  the  hole  is  not  vertical,  pushed  down  with 
a  wooden  rammer.  A  wad  of  dry  turf  or  bay  is  put 
over  the  charge,  and  the  rest  of  the  bole  '  tamped,' 
or  filled  with  broken  stone,  clay,  or  sand.   The  thot 
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is  fired  by  a  length  of  Bick  ford's  patent  fu»,  or  by 
«  scries  of  oaten  straws  filled  with  powder,  tod  ft 
ilow  nfttoh  of  paper  steeped  in  saltpetre. 

When  it  is  desirable  to  prevent  the  stones  from 
flying  ftboot,  when  the  shot  is  fired,  ft  shield  of 
boiler-plate,  or  of  brushwood  weighted,  tn»y  be  laid 
over  the  hole.  To  lessen  the  danger  of  the  tamping 
being  blown  oat,  plugs  or  cones  of  metal  of  different 
shapes  hare  been  inserted  in  the  hole ;  but  the  I 
practice  is  neither  general  nor  effective.  This  object 
would  be  much  better  attained,  were  it  easy  to  | 
enlarge  the  bottom  of  the  hole,  and  form  ft  chftrnber 
for  the  powder.  At  Marseille,  this  has  been  done 
in  calcareous  rock  by  pouring  dilute  nitric  arid  down 
the  hole,  and  thus  eating  out  an  enlargement  at  the 


Small  shots  may  be  fired,  even  under  water,  by 
enclosing  the  charge  in  a  tin  case,  with  a  tube  of 
powder  reaching  to  the  surface ;  or  in  a  canvas  bag, 
well  tarred,  tied  at  the  neck  round  a  length  of 
Birkford's  fuse,  which  burns  under  water.  The 
charge  is  inserted  in  the  drill-hole ;  and  the  weight 
of  the  superincumbent  water  acts  as  tamping. 

In  removing  the  wall  between  the  old  and  new 
Shadwcll  busing  of  the  London  Docks,  shots  were 
fired  under  the  water  within  a  few  yards  of  vessels 
lying  in  the  basin,  by  using  moderate  charges,  and 
by  keeping  a  raft  of' timber  flouting  over  the  hole, 
as  a  shield  to  prevent  anything  flying  upwards. 

The  voltaic  battery  has  been  used  for  firing  shots, 
chiefly  under  water,  since  1839,  in  which  year  it 
was  employed  at  the  wreck  of  the  Koynl  George 
and  at  the  Bkerryvore  Light-house. 

When  a  large  mass  of  rock  has  to  be  removed  at 
once,  or  where  a  steady  supply  has  to  be  daily 
furnished  of  irregularly  broken  stone,  for  breakwater 
or  other  purposes,  recourse  must  be  had  to  large 
blasts,  or  '  mines.'  The  greatest  isolated  example  of 
this  kind  of  blasting  was  the  overthrow,  in  1843,  of 
the  Rounddown  cliff  at  Dover,  by  18,61H)  lbs.  of 
powder,  in  three  separate  charges,  fired  simul- 
taneously by  voltaic  electricity.  But  by  far  the 
grandest  system  of  B.  by  mines  is  to  be  seen  at  the 
quarries  for  supplying  stone  to  the  breakwater  at 
Holyhead,  where  small  Bhota  having  been  found 
inadequate,  large  mines  were  introduced  in  1850. 
These  large  blasts  are  of  two  kinds — 1  shafts '  sunk 
from  the  top  of  the  rock ;  and  '  headings,' or  galleries 
driven  in  from  the  (ace. 

The  shaft-holes  are  6  feet  long  by  4  feet  wide,  of 
various  depths,  according  to  the  height  of  the  rock, 
but  seldom  much  exceeding  60  feet.  The  deal-box, 
the  charge  of  powder,  p,  is  plsced  in  a  chamber 
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CQt  at  one  side  of  the  shaft,  so  that  the  tamping 
ay  not  be  in  the  direct  upward  line  of  fire.  The 
consists  of  the  stone  and  debris  which  have 
out  of  the  shaft;  and  the  wires  from  the 


battery  are  protected  from  injury  by  being  laid 
in  a  groove  cut  in  a  batten  placed  up  one  angle 
of  the  shaft. 

It  is  evident  that  the  same  point,  p,  in  the 
rock  may  be  reached  as  well  by  ft  heading  or 
gallery  driven  in  from  the  face  of  the  rock,  as 
by  a  shaft  from  the  top,  and  often  by  a  shorter 
route.  Headings  are  made  5  feet  high  by  8  feet 
6  inches  wide,  and  are  driven,  if  possible,  along 
a  natural  joint  in  the  rock.  The  direction  of  the 
gallery  is  changed  and  sunk  at  parts,  to  prevcut 
the  tamping  from  being  blown  out.  Four  men 
can,  on  the  overage,  drive  6  feet  run  of  heading 
per  week  ;  bjt  cannot  siuk  above  8  or  4  feet  of 
shaft,  which  has  a  greater  sectional  area,  and  is 
more  inconvenient  to  work  in. 

The  charge  of  powder  may  be  divided  and  placed 
in  two  or  more  separate  chambers,  as  p  and  p;  and 


Sectional  Plan  of  a  Double  Heading. 

it  Is  better  thus  to  spread  a  heavy  charge  over  a 
length  of  face,  than  to  have  it  in  one  spot,  at  a 
greater  distance  from  the  face  than  about  30  feet. 

The  charges  for  these  mines  vary  from  600  lbs.  to 
13,000,  and  even  more,  pounds  of  powder;  and  the 
produce  is  from  2  to  6  tons  of  stone  to  the  pound 
of  powder,  according  to  the  density  of  the  rock 
and  the  position  of  the  mine  ;  the  most  favourable 
position  being  the  centre  of  a  projecting  column  of 
rock ;  and  the  least  favourable,  at  a  re-entering 
angle.  Many  of  the  mines  furnish  enough  cubic 
feet  of  stono  to  build  a  large  block  of  a  street ; 
and  a  proper  succession  of  them  enables  4000  tons 
a  day  to  be  tipped  into  the  sen. 

The  charges  for  large  blasts  are  regulated  with 
reference  to  the  lines  of  least  resistance,  or  the 
shortest  distance  of  the  mine  from  the  face  of  the 
quarry.  In  the  chalk  rock  at  Dover,  3'j  of  the  cube 
of  this  line  in  feet  equalled  the  charge  in  pounds 
of  powder ;  but  at  Holyhead,  more  is  required,  as 
the  roek  is  harder,  and  the  complete  breakage  up 
of  it  into  stone  of  not  more  than  1 1  tons  is  desider- 
ated. For  shafts,  therefore,  the  charge  in  pounds 
of  powder  is  from  to  of  the  cube  of  the  line  of 
least  resistance  in  feet ;  lor  headings,  t'5>  and  even 
is  found  necessary. 

When  a  mine  is  successful,  there  is  very  little 
noise  ;  the  column  of  rock  is  seen  to  heave  slowly 
forward,  and  crumble  to  pieces  amidst  a  shower 
of  smoke  and  dust. 

Besides  the  quarrying  of  stone,  B.  is  used 
for  military  objects,  or  where  total  destruction 
is  aimed  at,  and  an  excess  of  powder  is  little  or  no 
objection.  The  use  of  powder  for  these  purposes  is, 
however,  very  limited  in  comparison  with  what  has 
been  treated  of  in  connection  whh  the  arts  of 
peace. 

BLATTA.    Sec  CocicnoAcn. 

BLAYE  (ancient  Blavia\  a  fortified  seaport  of 
France,  in  the  departmetit  of  the  Gironde,  2i>  miles 
north-north-west  of  Bordeaux.  It  is  built  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  river  Gironde,  which  at  this  point 
is  about  2,  miles  in  breadth,  at  the  base  of  a 
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rocky  eminence  crowned  with  a  strong  citadel.  The 
town  is  further  defended  by  the  two  foru  of  Pat* 
and  Medoc,  which  command  the  passage  of  the 
river.  The  port  of  B.  is  a  very  busy  one,  all  inward 
vessels  being  required  to  anchor  and  deliver  the 
manifests  of  their  cargoes;  and  many  outward- 
bound  vessels  lay  in  their  provisions  here.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen,  glass  and  earth- 
enware ;  a  considerable  export-trade  in  corn,  wine, 
brandy,  oil,  fruits,  soap,  Ac,  and  tribunals  of 
jurisdiction  and  of  commerce.  Pop.,  exclusive  of 
g.irri?on,  3389. 

BLA  ZON,  BLA'ZONRY  (C„r.  Bl..*en,  to  blow, 
as  with  a  liorn).  Tin-no  heraldic  terms  originated 
in  the  custom  of  blowing  a  trumpet  to  announce 
the  arrival  of  a  knight,  or  his  entrance  into  the 
lists  at  a  joust  or  tournament.  The  blast  was 
answered  by  the  herald;*,  who  described  aloud  and 
explained  the  arms  borne  by  the  knight.  B.  and 
B.  thus  came  to  signify  the  art  of  describing,  in 
technical  terms,  the  objects  (or  charges,  as  they 
are  called)  borne  in  arm*— their  position,  gestures, 
tinctures,  Ac,  and  the  manner  of  arranging  them 
on  the  shield. 

Units  of  Blazoning. — As  heraldry,  though  an 
entirely  arbitrary,  is  a  very  accurate  science,  the 
rules  of  bl.i zoning  are  observed  on  all  occasions  with 
the  most  rigid  precision.  The  following  are  the 
most  important:  1.  In  blazoning  or  describing 
a  coat  of  arms,  it  is  necessary  to  begin  with  the 
field,  mentioning  the  lines  by  which  it  Is  divided — 
p>r  pale,  per  fess,  Ac,  if  such  there  be — and  noticing 
if  they  urc  indented,  engrailed,  or  the  like,  it  being 
taken'for  grained  that  'they  are  straight,  unless  the 
contrary  be  mentioned.  2.  There  must  be  no  un- 
necessary repetition  in  blazoning;  tints,  where  the 
fi  Id  is  blue,  and  the  charges  yellow,  we  should  say, 
arure,  a  crescent  between  three  slur*,  or,  thereby  im- 
plying that  both  the  crescent  and  the  stars  are  or. 
3.  For  the  same  reason,  where  a  colour  has  been 
already  mentioned,  and  it  is  necessary,  in  order 
to  avoid  ambiguity,  to  repeat  it  in  describing  a 
subsequent  charge,  we  say,  of  the  first,  or  of  the 
second,  as  the  case  may  be.  Thus,  we  should  say, 
azure,  on  a  saltire  argent,  three  teatcr  bougtts  of  the 
Jirst,  thus  avoiding  the  repetition  of  tho  word 
azure.  4.  Again,  recurring  to  our  first  example, 
it  would  be  an  error  to  say,  three  stars  icitha  crescent 
between  them,  because  we  must  always  begin  with 
the  charge  which  lies  nearest  the  centre  of  the 
shield.  5.  Where  the  charges  are  of  the  natural 
colour  of  the  objects  or  animals  represented,  in 
place  of  describing  the  colour,  you  simply  say  proper 
— i.e.,  of  the  proper  or  natural  colour.  6.  Another 
general  rule  in  blazoning,  or  rather  in  marshalling 
coat-armour,  is,  that  metal  shall  neier  be  placed  upon 
metal,  nor  colour  upon  colour. 

The  rules  for  blazoning  separate  charges,  whether 
animate  or  inanimate,  are  indicated  in  the  descrip- 
tions which  will  be  found  of  them  under  their 
respective  heads.  See  Oiimxabiks;  also  Bar, 
Bssn,  Ac. 

BLEACHING  (Ang.-Sax.  bheenn,  from  blcrc, 
pale,  bleak)  is  generally  understood  to  mean  the 
process  of  whitening  or  decolorising  cloth ;  but  the 
term  is  also  upplied  to  the  decolorising  of  such 
substances  as  the  fixed  oils,  Irish  moss,  Ac.  Until 
about  the  close  of  the  lath  c.,  B.  depended  upon  the 
natural  bleaching  agencies  present  in  the  atmosphere 
and  in  the  sun's  rays.  The  usual  plan  was  to  spread 
out  tho  cloth  on  a  grass  field,  called  a  bleaching- 
green,  and  to  continue  sprinkling  it  with  water 
several  times  a  day.  After  being  thus  exposed  for 
several  months  to  the  action  of  air,  light,  and 
moisture,  tho  cloth  was  rendered  white.  The  process 
lit) 


was  necessarily  tedious  and  occupied  much  valuable 
land,  and  for  this  reason  a  Urge  quantity  of  the 
cloth  required  to  be  bleached  was  Bent  to  Holland 
for  that  purpose.  A  particular  kind  of  linen, 
which  was  regularly  sent  to  Holland,  received  on 
that  account  the  name  of  Hollands;  and  another 
variety  of  linen,  which,  from  its  fineness,  was  gener- 
ally spread  on  the  better  grass-fields  or  lawns, 
received  the  title  of  lawn.  An  improvement  in  the 
preceding  process  was  to  dip  the  cloth  occasionally 
in  a  weak  alkaline  lye,  or  solution  of  an  alkali,  such  as 
soda  in  water,  which  step  was  called  bucking;  after 
which,  the  cloth  was  spread  out  on  the  grass  for 
some  weeks,  and  regularly  moistened  with  water, 
this  stage  being  styled  crofting ;  the  cloth  was  then 
soaked  in  sour  milk  and  water,  which  was  called 
souring,  and  again  exposed  on  grass  to  the  action  of 
air  and  sun-light.  By  repeating  the  bucking,  croft- 
ing, and  souring  operations  several  times,  the  bleach- 
ing was  very  much  hastened,  and  the  amount  of 
land  occupied  in  bloaching-greens  lessened.  The 
next  improvement  was  the  introduction  of  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  instead  of  sour  milk,  as  the  souring 
agent;  and  this  was  so  effectual,  that  it  lessened 
the  time  required  for  B.  from  about  eight  months, 
which  was  the  original  timo,  to  about  four  months. 

Till  very  recently,  it  was  thought  that  the  agent 
in  this  natural  mode  of  B.  was  entirely  resident  in 
the  sun's  rays,  but  the  discovery  of  the  substance 
called  Ozone  (q.  v.),  which  possesses  very  powerful 
B.  properties,  and  which  in  greater  or  less  quantity 
exists  in  tho  air  of  country  districts  at  all  times,  has 
led  to  the  opinion,  now  held  by  chemists,  that  the 
B.  which  takes  place  when  cloth  is  moistened  and 
exposed  to  the  air  is  mainly  duo  to  the  ozone 
present  therein ;  though  the  chemical  rays  which 
accompany  the  luminous  rays  of  the  sun  may  assist 
in  the  B.,  and  also  aid  in  the  formation  of  the  ozone. 
That  the  ozone  has  very  much  to  do  in  open-air 
B.,  is  observable  from  the  fact  that  in  town  districts, 
where  little  or  no  ozone  exists  in  the  air,  cloth  is 
never  bleached  white. 

In  the  year  1785,  Berthollet,  a  distinguished 
French  chemist,  discovered  the  powerful  B.  pro- 
perties of  Chlorine  (q.  v.),  and  immediately  there- 
after it  was  suggested  that  chlorine  would  be  useful 
in  the  B.  of  cloth.  At  the  first,  the  gas  chlorine  was 
employed,  and  being  diffused  in  the  atmosphere  of 
a  vessel  or  small  apartment,  cloth  hung  therein  was 
speedily  bleached.  It  was  found,  however,  that 
the  chlorine,  which  bleaches,  or  destroys  colour  by 
uniting  with  the  hydrogen  of  the  colouring  principle 
and  thus  decomposing  the  colour,  could  also  unite 
with  the  hydrogen  of  the  fibre  (sec  I.ic.mn)  and 
destroy  or  render  tender  the  textile  fabric.  So  long 
as  chlorine  was  employed  in  the  gaseous  stale,  it 
was  very  difficult  to  nse  it  of  such  strength  as 
only  to  destroy  the  colour,  without  also  rotting  the 
cloth.  It  was  then  suggested,  that  as  chlorine  was 
soluble  in  water,  to  the  extent  of  two  volumes  of 
chlorine  gas  in  one  volume  of  cold  water,  the 
solution  of  chlorine  might  be  employed.  But 
although  chlorine  water  was  found  to  act  efficiently 
and  safely  when  the  solution  was  of  the  proper 
strength,  it  was  very  difficult  always  to  make  it  of 
the  same  strength,  and  more  so  to  preserve  it  when 
made ;  as  the  least  exposure  to  light  causes  more 
or  less  of  tho  chlorine  to  unite  with  the  hydrogen 
of  the  water,  forming  hydrochloric  acid,  which  does 
not  possess  B.  properties.  After  attempts  to  fix 
the  chlorine  in  alkaline  solutions,  it  was  found 
that  dry  slaked  lime  was  an  admirable  absorber  of 
chlorine  gas.  The  material  produced  from  the  uniou 
of  chlorine  with  dry  slaked  lime  is  known  as  the 
chloride  if  lime,  or  Bleaching  potrder  (q.  v.),  and  this 
1  is  tbo  substance  which  has  'continued  from  1799  up 
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to  the  present  time  to  be  the  great  artificial  bleacher 
of  cotton  and  linen  fabric*.  It  in  not  serviceable  in 
the  destruction  of  the  colour  of  wool,  eilk,  or  the 
oil*  and  faU  ;  such  materials  being  bleached  by  the 
employment  of  other  agents,  as  will  be  afterwards 
noticed. 

Bleaching  of  Cotton  and  Linen  Fabrics. — 
The  substances  requiring  to  be  got  rid  of  in  the 
purification  of  cotton  and  linen  cloth,  are  (1)  the 
organic  colouring  matter  naturally  present  in  the 
fibre ;  (2)  resinous  and  fatty  bodies,  also  inherent  in 
the  fibre ;  (3)  weavers'  dressing  and  perspiration 
taken  up  during  the  process  of  spinning ;  and 
(4)  certain  saline  or  earthy  substances.  The  firtt 
ttagt  in  the  B.  is  the  singeing  of  ihe  cloth,  which 
is  accomplished  by  drawing  tbe  cloth  rapidly  over 
a  red-hot  iron  cylinder,  or  a  numerous  series  of  pas 
jets,  which  burn  off  the  minute  particles  of  fibre, 
resembling  in  appearance  short  hairs  or  down,  ami 
leave  the  cloth  perfectly  smooth.  The  tecmd 
ttagt  is  the  washing  or  scouring  of  the  cloth, 
which  consists  in  rolling  up  the  pieces  of  calico 
or  linen  into  bundles  like  coils  of  rope,  aud 
throwing  a  number  of  pieces  into  a  large  vat 
among  lukewarm  water,  and  allowing  them  to 
lie  till  fermentation  begins,  aud  proceeds  some 
length,  when  the  cloth  is  taken  out,  and 
thoroughly  wushed  in  the  dash-wheels;  which  are 
large  horizontal  cylinders  divided  into  several  com- 
partments, into  each  of  which  a  stream  of  water 
keeps  runuing  while  the  wheel  is  turning.  The 
third  ttage  is  boiling  with  lime-water,  or  bucking. 
The  apparatus  employed  is  called  the  Jiouking  or 
Bucking  Kier,  and  consists  of  two  compartments. 
The  lower  part  i*  a  boiler  containing  the  lime-water, 
and  the  upper  part  is  a  capacious  circular  tank,  into 
which  the  cloth  in  bundles,  as  it  comes  from  the 
dash-wheels,  is  placed.  By  an  ingenious  arrangement, 
the  lime-water  is  alternately  forced  up,  by  the  com- 
pression of  the  steam,  through  a  pipe  into  the  upper 
compartment,  and  falls  in  a  shower  upon  the  cloth, 
through  which  it  percolates  and  sinks  again  through 
perforations  into  the  boiler,  to  be  again  propelled 
into  the  upper  compartment.  Instead  of  using  lime 
alone,  a  mixture  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  soda 
(NaOCOj),  is  occasionally  employed,  which  acts 
by  forming  the  inert  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk 
(CnCKXM,  and  caustic  soda  (NaO),  which  pos- 
sesses high  detergent  properties.  The  chemical 
action  which  the  boiling  lye  exerts  on  the  cloth 
is  in  the  formation  of  a  "soap  with  the  resinous 
and  fatty  BubsUnces  naturally  inherent  in  the 
cotton  or  linen  fibre,  or  communicated  to  it  in 
the  process  of  weaving,  the  greater  portion  of 
which  is  detached  by  the  lye  in  the  bucking  kicr 
and  ultimately  removed  by  a  subsequent  washing 
with  water,  this  takes  place  either  in  the  dnsh- 
wheels.  or  in  a  more  effectual  washing  arrange- 
ment, consisting  of  a  series  of  boxes  or  vats  of 
different  depths,  placed  side  by  side,  into  which  the 
cloth  is  made  to  dip  successively  by  passing  over 
and  under  two  sets  of  rollers.  As  the  cloth  moves 
on  from  the  lower  vats  to  the  higher,  it  is  passing 
from  the  soiled  water  to  the  more  pure,  as  a  stream 
of  pure  water  is  kept  constantly  running  through 
the  vats  from  the  higher  to  the  lower.  The  fourth 
ttoqc  in  B.  is  the  Miring  or  chemicking  in  dilute 
sulphuric  acid,  of  the  strength  of  one  gallon  of 
the  acid  to  from  25  to  So  gallons  of  water.  The 
weak  acid  liquid  is  put  into  a  large  stone  vat, 
and  the  goods  are  steeped  in  it.  The  acid  acts 
beneficially  in  removing  the  remaining  traces  of  the 
lime-soap  which  have  adhered  to  the  cloth,  and  a 
second  washing  in  water,  followed  by  bucking,  or 
scouring  in  soda  lye,  and  a  third  washing  in  water 
arc  generally  found  necessary  to  obtain  the  cloth  in 


l  the  condition  best  suited  for  the  subsequent  opera- 
tion*. The  Jifth  ttage  is  chemicking  with  H.  liquor, 
obtained  by  dissolving  H.  potcder  (q.  v.)  in  water, 
and  allowing  the  impurities  or  insoluble  matter  to 
subside.  The  B.  liquor  is  much  diluted  with  water, 
and  the  cloth  is  steeped  in  it  for  about  six  hours, 
then  taken  out,  and  allowed  to  soak  for  other  six 
hours  in  a  second  vat  containing  water,  after  which 
it  is  drawn  out  and  exposed  to  tbe  atmosphere, 
when  the  carbonic  acid  of  the  air  sets  free  a  portion 
of  the  chlorine  from  the  B.  powder,  imbibed  by  the 
cloth.  The  firth  ttage  is  another  touring  process, 
during  which  the  cloth  is  immersed  for  about  four 
hours  in  a  steeping  vat,  containing  dilute  sulphuric 
acid  of  the  strength  ranging  from  1  to  8  gallons  of 
acid  in  2(H)  gallons  of  water.    This  acid  liquid,  as  it 

I  soaks  the  cloth,  encounters  the  B.  liquid  which  pre- 
viously saturated  the  fibre  of  the  cloth,  and  the  acid 
combining  with  the  lime  of  the  B.  liquid,  liberates 
the  chlorine,  which  attacks  the  remaining  traces  of 
colour,  and  removes  them  from  the  cloth. 

The  cloth,  on  being  removed  from  the  souring- 
vat,  is  boiled  with  soda  Ire,  washed,  and  again 
treated  with  dilute  sulphuric  acid,  which  more 
effectually  removes  the  decomposed  colouring  matter. 
It  is  thereafter  thoroughly  washed,  jwissed  through 
rollers  to  remove  some  of  the  water ;  then  introduced 
iuto  the  Hifdro-eTtraetor  (q.  v.),  to  get  rid  of  the 
water  more  effectually ;  and  lastly,  the  cloth  is  dried 
by  being  suspended  in  the  air,  or  by  being  passed  over 
a  series  of  heated  tin  rollers,  called  Steam  (.'on*(q.  v.). 
In  the  ordinary  course  of  B.  cotton  loses  about  one- 
twentieth  of  its  weight,  and  linen  about  one-third. 

After  the  B.  operations  have  been  successfully 
performed,  it  is  customary  to  proceed  to  iUe  jinixhi  g 
of  the  cloth,  which  consists  in,  firstly,  passing  it 
through  a  large  mangle,  where  tbe  crumpled  piece 
of  cloth  becomes  smooth  ;  secondly,  drawing  the 
cloth  over  rollers,  which  cause  it  to  dip  In  a  trough 
containing  starch :  thirdly,  drying  the  starched 
cloth ;  and,  fourthly,  passing  it  through  a  lnrgc 
mangle  or  calender,  consisting  of  a  series  of  rollers, 
alternately  of  polished  cast  iron  and  solid  paper, 
and  which  not  only  smooth  out  the  cloth,  but  com- 
municate a  fine  glazed  surface,  such  as  is  generally 
exhibited  in  bleached  cloth  when  purchased.  The 
cloth  intended  to  bo  printed  upon  or  to  be  dyed  is 
not  starched  or  calendered. — The  operations  con- 
nected with  the  B.  of  cloth  by  chlorine  exert  no 
injurious  effect  on  the  health  of  men  and  women 
engaged  in  them.  Rome  of  the  bleach-works  near 
Glasgow  are  of  long  standing,  and  givo  regular 
employment  to  several  hundred  women.  The 
rapidity  with  which  the  B.  by  chlorine  can  be 
carried  on,  may  be  understood  from  the  fact,  that 
when  pressed  for  time,  it  is  no  uncommon  thing  to 
bleach,  finish,  and  return  to  town  loot)  pieces  of 
cloth  within  48  hours.  Valuable  in  many  respects, 
however,  as  is  the  rapidity  of  B.  by  means  of  chem- 
ical agents,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the  procest 
exerts  a  certain  weakening  effect  on  the  cloth,  and 
that,  after  all,  B.  according  to  the  old  method  on 
the  grass  is  preferable.  Grass-B.  is  therefore  still 
in  use  where  time  admits,  as  also  for  clearing 
linen  and  cotton  apparel  in  domestic  washing. 
See  Washing. 

Bi.eacuino  or  Wool  is  never  accomplished 
by  B.  powder,  but  recourse  is  had  to  sulphurous 
acid,  which  disguises  the  colour  of  the  wool  by  com- 
bining with  it  to  form  a  colourless  compound. 
Originally  the  wool  is  contaminated  with  a  greasy 
substance  called  the  go/k,  which  naturally  exudes 
from  the  skin  of  the  sheep,  and  this  unctuous  matter 
mainly  consists  of  a  kind  of  soap  soluble  in  water. 
The  Jirtt  ttagt  in  the  B.  of  W.  is  to  get  rid  of  the 
yolk,  which  can  be  done  by  long-contiuued  washing 
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in  «tater;  but  as  this  U  tedious,  the  general  plan  is 
to  steep  the  wool  in  a  vat  containing  one  part  of  stale 
urine  and  five  parts  of  water,  then  boil  for  some 
time,  and  ultimately  strain  the  wool  and  wash  welL 
The  agent  in  the  stale  urine  which  acts  upon  the 
yolk  is  carbonate  of  ammonia,  and  this  acting  upon 
the  oily  matters  forms  a  soap  which  can  be  readily 
washed  away.  When  woollen  cloth  is  to  be  bleached, 
it  is  customary  to  substitute  carbonate  of  soda 
(washing  soda)  for  the  stale  urine,  and  this  forms 
an  alkaline  lye,  which  performs  the  same  part  as  the 
carbonate  of  ammonia.  Soap  is  sometimes  used  as 
an  auxiliary.  The  teond  stage  of  bleaching  wool  h) 
the  sulphuring,  which  takes  place  in  a  small  wooden 
apartment,  in  which  the  damp  cloth  is  suspended  in 
regular  folds  from  the  roof  to  the  floor,  and  u  small 
pan  of  ignited  sulphur  being  introduced,  the  doors, 
Ac,  are  firmly  closed.  There  are  little  openings 
round  the  sides  of  the  chamber,  for  the  admission 
of  air,  which  can  be  closed  at  pleasure.  The  sulphur 
(?)  in  burning  takes  up  two  atoms  of  oxygen  from 
the  air,  forming  sulphurous  acid  (SO,),  which  U  the 
bleaching  agent ;  and  in  about  24  hours  the  operation 
is  finished,  and  the  woollen  material  only  requires 
to  be  thoroughly  washed  with  water,  which  may 
contain  a  little  potash  or  soda.  Where  the  wool 
is  naturally  high-coloured,  it  is  necessary  to  repeat 
the  various  singes  of  the  process  several  limes 
before  the  bleaching  is  complete.  Instead  of  applying 
sulphurous  acid  in  the  gaseous  form,  a  solution  of  it 
in  water  is  sometimes  used.  An  economical  method 
of  preparing  the  solution  of  sulphurous  acid  is  to 
introduce  a  mixture  of  sulphate  of  iron  and  sublimed 
sulphur  into  an  earthenware  retort,  and  apply  a 
low  red  heat,  when  sulphurous  acid  is  disengaged, 
which  is  passed  through  a  vessel  containing  some 
porous  matter,  such  as  moss,  to  retain  mechanical 
impurities,  and  then  transmitted  through  a  series  of 
bottles  containing  water,  where  it  is  dissolved  to 
the  extent  of  forty  volumes  of  the  gas  for  every  one 
volume  of  the  water.  The  bleaching  of  wool  by 
sulphurous  acid  is  not  so  complete  as  the  bleaching 
of  cotton  or  liucn  by  chlorine.  In  the  latter  case, 
the  colour  is  destroyed,  but  in  the  former,  the 
sulphurous  acid  merely  combines  with  the  colouring 
matter  to  produce  a  colourless  compound,  from 
which  the  colour  can  again  be  revived,  either  by 
soaking  the  wool  in  a  dilute  acid,  such  as  sulphuric 
acid,  or  a  dilute  alkali,  such  as  soda.  Hence  it 
is  that  new  woollen  cloth  or  garments,  such  as 
flannel,  blankets,  and  underclothing,  though  almost 
colourless  when  purchased,  yet  after  being  washed 
several  times,  return  to  their  natuml  yellow ;  for 
the  soda  used,  as  well  as  the  soap  which  contains 
potash  or  soda,  destroys  the  colourless  compound 
formed  in  the  texture  of  the  wool  during  the 
sulphuring,  and  resuscitates  the  original  colour. 

Blkaciiinq  or  Silk,  is  carried  on  in  a  manner 
very  similar  to  that  pursued  in  the  bleaching  of 
wool.  The  silk  has  naturally  a  good  deal  of  wax, 
accompanied  by  oil  and  colouring  matter,  enveloping 
the  fibre,  and  the  silk  stuffs  are  repeatedly  boiled  in 
water  containing  a  little  soup  or  carbonate  of  soda, 
the  alkaline  nature  of  the  solution  being  occasionally 
tempered  by  the  admixture  of  some  bran,  which 
contains  an  acid.  When  well  scoured  aud  washed, 
the  silk  is  obtained  white  enough  for  many  kinds  of 
printing  ;  but  where  it  ia  desirable  that  a  pure  white 
be  obtained,  the  silken  stuffs  are  introduced  into  a 
very  weak  solution  of  sulphurous  acid,  aud  thereafter 
thoroughly  washed. 

Other  substances  employed  in  the  arts  and  manu- 
factures are  subjected  to  a  process  of  bleaching ; 
a*  the  rugs  which  arc  being  manufactured  into 
1'apeb  (q.  v.),  the  palm-oil  which  is  being  converted 
into  Canolbs  (q.  v.)  aud  night-lights,  and  the  Straw 
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(q.  v.)  of  which  bats  or  bonnets  are  made ;  but  the 
details  of  the  processes  followed  in  these  and  other 
operations,  will  bo  described  more  properly  under 
their  respective  headings. 

BLEACHING  POWDER,  a  combination  of 
chlorine  and  dry  slaked  lime  (see  Bleach  ino),  was 
first  manufactured  on  a  large  scale  in  Glasgow  by 
Mr.  Charles  Tennant,  who  obtained  a  patent  for  it* 
preparation  in  1799.  The  substances  employed  in 
preparing  the  chlorine  are  common  salt  (chloride  of 
sodium),  black  oxide  of  manganese,  and  sulphuric 
acid.  The  operation  may  be  conducted  in  one  or  In 
two  stages.  The  vessel  used  is  a  still.  The  whole 
apparatus  is  made  of  strong  sheet  led,  or  of  cast 
iron,  or  of  grooved  stone*  tilt  ins;  closely.  The  more 
general  plan  is  to  have  the  upper  part  of  lead,  and 
the  under  part  of  cast  iron.  The  lower  third  of  the 
still  has  usually  a  double  jacket,  or  double  walls, 
between  which  "steam  is  admitted  through  a  pipe 
for  heating  the  contents  of  the  still.  In  using  the 
I  apparatus,  10O  parts  of  black  oxide  of  manganese 
(MnO,)  and  150  parts  of  common  salt  (NaC'l)  are 
I  introduced  hy  on  opening  in  the  top,  which  is  closed 
I  by  a  water-joint;  185  parts  of  sulphuric  acid  (SO,), 
of  specific  gravity  1B00,  are  then  poured  in  by 
I  a  funnel,  and  on  the  admission  of  steam  into  the 
jacket,  chlorine  is  evolved,  and  issues  by  a  tube 
at  the  head  of  the  still.  The  theory  of  the  changes 
that  occur  in  the  still  is  represented  In  the  following 
table,  there  being  two  equivalents  or  atomic  weights 
of  sulphuric  acid  for  one  equivalent  of  each  of  the 
other  ingredients : 


Chloride  of  sodium  (NaCl), 

Oxide  of  tnangmneM  (MnO,), 
Sulphuric  scld  (SO,)  . 


^  CI,  Chlorine  ueaptt  at  pa* 


Rutphatx  of 
iritii>ir»nM«, 


NuOSO,. 
SulphaU 
of  &>da. 


ItpintUU. 

The  pipe  which  carries  away  the  chlorine  gas 
is  connected  with  a  stone  or  leaden  chamber, 
into  which  it  enters  at  one  or  more  points,  and  the 
chlorine  entering,  comes  in  contact  with  dry  slaked 
|  lime  in  fine  powder,  with  which  the  floor  of  the 
j  chamber  is  covered  to  the  depth  of  some  inches. 
The  chloriue  is  rapidly  absorbed  by  the  lime,  which, 
when  the  absorption  flags,  is  stirred  from  time  to 
time  by  wooden  rakes.  The  process  must  not  be 
allowed  to  proceed  too  quickly,  as  much  beat  ia 
evolved  during  the  combination  of  the  chlorine 
with  the  lime;  and  if  the  temperature  of  the 
chamber  rises  beyond  110°  F.,  the  power  of  com- 
bination is  very  much  lessened. 

The  material  which  is  left  in  the  still  as  a 
residuum,  consisting  of  the  sulphate  of  manganese 
and  the  sulphate  of  soda  mixed  together,  is 
comparatively  worthless,  and  accordingly  it  ia 
found  more  economical  in  large  chemical  works  to 
divide  the  process  of  the  manufacture  of  B.  P.  into 
two  stages,  at  each  of  which  the  residuum  is  of 
commercial  use,  and  can  be  worked  up  into  market- 
able products.  The  first  stage  is  to  heat  the  common 
salt  aud  sulphuric  acid  together,  when  hydrochloric 
acid  (q.  v.)  is  disengaged  in  the  gaseous  state,  and 
is  received  in  proper  vessels,  and  the  sulphate  ot 
soda — from  which  commou  soda  (q.  v.)  is  prepared 
— is  left  in  the  retort  or  still.  The  hydrochloric 
acid  thus  obtained,  is  then  placed  along  with  the 
black  oxide  of  manganese  in  the  still,  and  on  the 
I  steam-beat  being  applied,  chlorine  is  evolved  and 
I  is  conducted  to  the  lime  chamber,  while  chloride  of 
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manganese  and  water  are  left  to  the  still.  The 
deeom position  is  slated  thus: 


]Ir>lrochJori*  Kid, 
Oxide  ..f  manganese,  . 


MaCl, 
Chloride  of 
manganese. 


HO,  1IO. 
WaUrr,  Water, 


le/tim 

can  be  returned  to 
manganese,  and 


The  chloride  of  manganese  ca 
the  condition  of  black  oxide  of 
used  again  and  again.  See  Manoamkse.  The  B.  P, . 
prepared  either  in  one  or  two  stages,  contains,  when 
freshly  and  fully  manufactured,  generally  between 
SO  and  40  per  cent,  of  chlorine,  aud  the  strength  of 
any  sample  is  determined  by  the  process  of  Chlori- 
tnetry  (q.  v.).  The  composition  of  B.  I',  is  expressed 
by  the  formula  CuCI  +  CaOCIO,  and  it  is  regarded 
as  a  double  salt  of  the  chloride  of  calcium  and 
hypochlorite  of  lime.  For  its  employment  as  a 
decolorising  agent,  see  Bleaching. 

BLEAK  (Leurirctu  Alburnu»\  a  small  fresh-water 
fish  of  the  family  of  Cyprinida  (q.  v.),  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  Roach,  Dace,  Minnow,  4c.  See 
Lkucisccs.  It  is  seldom  more  thun  six  or  seven 
inches  long ;  in  general  form  it  resembles  the  dace, 
but  is  more  elongated ;  the  dorsal  fin  is  placed 
further  back,  and  the  base  of  the  anal  fin  is  longer  ; 
the  nose  is  pointed,  the  under  jaw  the  longest ;  the 
scales  are  of  moderate  size,  aud  beautifully  stri- 
ated ;  the  back  is  of  an  olivaceous  green  colour ; 
the  sides,  belly,  cheeks,  and  gill-covers,  shining 
silvery  white ;  all  the  fins  nearly  white.  The  toil 
is  forked  for  half  its  length.   The  B.  is  found  in 


Bleak  (Ltvcuctu  AUmrmu\ 

many  of  the  rivers  of  Europe.  On  the  inner  surface 
of  the  scales  of  the  B.,  as  of  white  bait,  roach, 
dace,  4c,  a  silvery  substance,  from  which  they 
derive  their  beautiful  lustre,  is  found  in  such 
abundance  as  to  be  much  used  for  making  artificial 
pearls  (q.  v.),  the  white  beads  so  common  in  ladies' 
head-dresses,  and  similar  ornaments.  That  obtained 
from  the  scales  of  the  B.  is  preferred  to  that  of  the 
roach  and  dace,  but  is  inferior  to  that  of  the  white- 
bait. It  readily  separates  from  the  scales  when 
they  are  soaked  for  a  time  in  water,  and  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  Teasel.  Small  gloss  tubes 
•re  then  dipped  in  it,  and  it  is  injected  into  thin 
hollow  gloss  beads  of  the  requisite  forms  and  sizes, 
which  are  placed  in  a  current  of  air  to  dry,  aud  are 
sometimes  further  filled  with  wax. — The  B.  is 
singularly  liable  to  be  infested  by  a  species  of  tape- 
worm. 

The  B.  is  an  inhabitant  of  most  of  -the  English 
rivers  which  contain  roach  and  dace.  It  is  a  very 
restless,  active,  little  fish,  constantly  plating  about 
the  top  of  the  water,  in  search  of  small  flies  or 

water  becomes  speedily  surrounded  by  a  shoal  of 
them,  and  It  is  amusing  to  watch  them  darting  to 
and  fro  at  it  with  increasing  pertinacity.  It  is  not 
only  a  pretty  little  flab,  but  is,  withal  delicate 


eating;  and  a  dish  of  well-cooked  B.  is  scarcely 
inferior  to  gudgeons.  They  should  be  cooked  in 
the  same  roauner  as  sprats,  which  they  rather 
resemble  in  shape  aud  appearance.  The  best  way 
to  catch  B.  is  to  angle  for  them  with  a  single 
gentle  and  a  light  quill-float,  the  bait  being  about 
a  foot  under  water;  they  may  be  caught  with  very 
small  flies,  and  all  the  more  easily,  if  the  book  be 
pointed  with  a  gentle.  They  are  so  active,  that  the 
angler  cannot  strike  too  quickly,  and  where  they 
abound,  they  form  good  preliminary  practice  for  the 
young  fly-fisher.  The  neighbourhood  of  running 
drains  are  very  favourite  resorts,  for  B.,  aud  the 
angler  can  soon  determine  if  there  be  any  about, 
by  casting  on  the  water  a  handful  of  bran,  when, 
if  there  be  any,  they  will  immediately  rise  at  it, 

BLEBS  (allied  to  bulb—hai.  bulla,  a  bubble)  are 
transparent  bladder*  or  blisters  of  the  cuticle,  w  hich 
make  their  appearance  in  some  forms  of  fever,  in 
erysipelas,  and  in  disorders  of  the  digestive  appa- 
ratus. There  are  three  varieties  of  B.  recognised  by 
physicians:  1.  The  mild  B.,  which  vary  in  size  from 
a  pea  to  a  hazel-nut,  occur  on  the  face,  neck  or  arms, 
and  legs  of  teething  infants,  and  of  young  persona 
who  have  indulged  in  unripe  fruit.  They  generally 
burst,  discharge  the  clear  fluid  they  contain,  and  heal 
up  again  in  three  or  four  days.  2.  The  tedious  B., 
which  most  commonly  affect  aged  and  weakly  persons, 
are  seen  as  an  eruption  of  numerous  red  elevations, 
which  enlarge  to  the  size  of  a  pea,  containing  pale 
yellow  serous  fluid.  These  vesicles  multiply  to  such 
an  extent  that  the  sufferer  is  disturbed  at  night 
from  the  irritation,  and  slight  febrile  attacks  further 
debilitate  him.  8.  The  solitary  bleb  generally  selects 
old  women  for  its  victims,  and  appears,  after 
tingling  of  the  skin,  as  one  large  vesication, 
bursts  in  48  hours,  leaving  a  superficial  sore. 

The  treatment  consists  in  correct  ing  the  secretions, 
limiting  the  diet  to  what  is  farinaceous  and  easy 
of  digestion,  cooling  drinks  and  tonics.  For  local 
treatment,  the  irritated  surfaces  are  to  be  soothed 
by  poultices  and  water-dressings. 

BLEEDING  (hemorrhage)  is  one  of  the  most 
serious  accidents  which  can  happen  to  an  animal,  and 
constitutes  the  most  anxious  complication  iu  surgical 
operations.  As  there  is  but  a  limited  quantity  of 
blood  in  the  body,  and  as  the  sudden  escape  of  a 
large  portion  of  it  is  sufficient  to  cause  death,  every 
one  should  be  instructed  as  to  the  measures  which 
experience  has  shown  to  be  the  most  efficient  for 
preventing  a  dangerous  loss  of  blood. 

B.  may  be  either  from  a  wounded  artery  or  vein, 
or  from  a  raw  surface  ;  and  it  may  be  in  the  form  of 
a  general  oozing  from  the  surface  of  a  sore  or  a 
mucous  membrane.  We  shall  consider  these  varieties 
separately. 

Arterial  B.  is  recognised  by  the  florid  redness 
of  the  blood,  and  by  its  issuing  from  the  cut  vessel 
per  taltum  or  by  jerks.  There  are  exceptions  to 
this,  however.  When  an  artery  has  been  tied,  and 
bleeding  occurs  from  below  tbe  ligature,  the  flow  of 
blood  is  oontinuous,  aud  of  a  dark  colour. 

If  a  large  artery  be  wounded,  the  first  gush  of 
blood  may  prove  fatal,  but  in  general  the  patient 
faints,  and  nature  lakes  advantage  of  the  respite  to 
place  the  cut  artery  in  circumstances  as  favourable 
as  possible  to  the  preservation  of  life ;  viz.,  the. 
artery  draws  up  within  its  sheath  ("see  Artkry); 
tbe  blood,  no  longer  impelled  vigorously  by  the  heart, 
clou  between  the  cut  end  and  the  cellular  tiwue 
surrounding  it ;  the  inner  and  middle  coats  not  only 
rrtract  but  contract,  and  another  clot  forms  within 
the  arterial  tube.  These  clots— which,  with  the 
faintness  and  the  contraction  and  retraction  of  the 
artery,  are  termed  natural  huanoetaiict  (blood- 
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stoppers') — are  sufficient  in  many  cases  to  prevent  a 
recurrence  of  the  B. ;  but  such  a  happy  concurrence 
is  not  to  be  depended  on,  and  we  must  be  prepared 
to  adopt  some  of  the  many  surgical  or  artificial  means 
for  restraining  the  flow  of  blood  till  adhesion  (q.  v.) 
can  occur  between  the  cut  surfaces  of  the  coats  of 
the  artery.    The  principal  surgical  means  are  : 

Itnmtdiate  pre*nure,  which  may  be  applied  by 
pressing  tlic  finger-tip  on  the  place  whence  the 
blood  is  seen  to  flow,  and  may  be  kept  up  by  pads  of 
lint,  or  a  coin  of  convenient  size  wrapped  in  cloth 
and  secured  with  a  bandage  to  the  part. 

PrtMurt  on  the  artery  above,  or  as  it  comes  to 
the  cut  part.  This  requires  some  knowledge  of 
anatomy,  but  not  more  than  any  intelligent  person 
may  easily  acquire.  Thus,  pressure  on  the  inside  of 
the  arm,  about  midway  between  its  front  and  back, 
will  press  the  brachial  artery  (q.  v.)  against  the 
bone,  and  arrest  any  bleeding  from  wounds  of  the 
forearm  nnd  hand.  Pressure  on  the  middle  of  the 
groin  with  a  thumb  placed  crosswise  will  control 
the  stream  of  blood  in  the  femoral  artery,  so  that 
none  can  escape  from  any  wound  below  where  the 
pressure  is  made. 

Pressure  on  the  course  of  the  vessel  may  be  very 
efficiently  effected  by  tying  a  handkerchief  round 
the  limb  above  where  it  is  injured,  and  then  insert- 
ing a  stick,  and  twisting  it  sufficiently  tight.  This 
is  the  principle  of  the  original  tourniquet,  which 
was  invented  by  Morel,  a  French  surgeon,  at  the 
siege  of  Besancon  in  1074.  He  got  the  idea  from 
seeing  how  carriers  tightened  the  ropes  which  secured 
bales  of  goods  on  their  carts.  It  has  been  modified 
from  time  to  time.  At  present  it  consists  of  a  strap 
and  buckle,  a  pad  which  may  be  adjusted  over  the 
course  of  the  artery  wounded,  or  likely  to  be  cut  in 
an  operation,  and  a  screw  by  which  the'stmp  may  be 
tightened  as  the  surgeon  may  deem  necessary.  See 
TotRNiyrrr.  The  objections  to  pressure  as  a  means 
of  arresting  haemorrhage,  are,  that  it  is  very  paiuful, 
that  it  includes  the  vein,  and  thereby  engorges  the 
limb  with  blood,  and  may  cause  mortification,  if 
continued  for  any  length  of  time. 

1  Actual '  cautery,  or  hot  iron,  is  occasionally  useful 
In  bleeding  from  a  bone,  or  at  some  points  where 
pressure  cannot  be  efficiently  applied.  It  is  the 
oldest  method  of  stopping  bleeding,  and  until  the 
18th  c.  was  much  in  use  ;  but  its  abuse,  and  the 
natural  horror  felt  for  it  by  both  patient  and 
surgeon,  have  almost  banished  it  from  the  list  of 
surgical  ha»niosfatics.  If  used,  the  iron  should  be 
at  a  white  heat,  the  wound  pressed  for  an  instant, 
and  then  the  iron  should  be  held  in  contact  with  the 
bleeding  vessel.  It  causes  an  eschar  or  slough,  with 
shrivelling  of  the  artery  ;  and  if  the  latter  be  small, 
it  effectually  stops  the  bleeding,  until  the  eschar 
drops  off,  when  the  vessel  may  be  found  still  per- 
vious at  the  wounded  part,  and  the  dauger  of 
bleeding  be  as  great  as  at  first. 

Ligature,  or  tying  the  artery,  is  a  very  old 
method  of  arresting  haemorrhage,  and  certainly  the 
best.  It  was  not  used  generally,  however,  in 
operations  until  improved  anatomical  knowledge 
and  more  efficient  tourniquets  allowed  surgeons  the 
time  necessary  for  its  application.    See  Lioati  rk. 

Another  method  hus  been  recently  introduced  by 
Professor  Simpson  of  Edinburgh,  and  already  exten- 
sively used.  He  terms  it  acu-prcssure,  or  pressure  from 
a  long  needle  or  pin  inserted  from  without,  so  as  to 
press  the  artery  between  it  and  the  tissues.  The 
pins  are  removed  after  twenty-four  or  forty-eight 
hours,  the  period  being  proportioned  to  the  size  of 
artery  to  be  secured.  This  new  plan  promises  to 
supersede  the  ligature,  in  amputations  especially 
where  the  vessels  can  be  easily  secured,  and  where 
occasionally  they  are  found  so  brittle  from 
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I  (see  Atheroma)  aa  to  break  under  tho  pressure  of  a 
thread. 

Venom  B.  is  recognised  by  the  dark  colour  of  the 
blood,  nnd  its  continuous  flow.  Pressure  is  generally 
found  sufficient  to  arrest  it,  and  it  should  be  applied 
directly  over  the  wounded  part.  Ligatures  arc  not 
used  to  secure  cut  ends  of  veins,  as  inflammation  of 
the  lining  membrane  of  these  vessels  is  apt  to  spread 
along  them  towards  the  heart  (see  Piilki'itis),  and 
produce  dangerous  symptoms,  and  very  frequently 
fatal  results.  There  is  not  the  same  objection  to  the 
use  of  acil-preasure  pins.  Of  course,  if  a  large  vein 
is  wounded,  in  a  part  where  compression  cannot  be 
readily  applied,  the  surgeon  should  have  no  hesita- 
tion as  to  tying  it;  and  if  it  is  not  cut  quite  through, 
he  may  pick  up  the  cut  edges  in  a  forceps,  and  tie 
them  so  as  to  still  permit  a  flow  of  blood  through  the 
vein. 

Oozing  from  cut  surfaces  of  course  partakes  of  the 
characters  of  venous  and  arterial  B.  but  there  is 
no  vessel  sufficiently  large  to  demand  a  ligature 
pressure.  The  actual  cautery  and  cold  may  then 
be  used,  or  one  of  the  many  styptics,  the  strong 
perchloride  of  iron  may  be  specially  recommended  ; 
it  may  be  applied  on  lint  or  a  sponge ;  or  astrin- 
gents, such  as  alum  aud  tannin ;  there  are  also 
the  puff-ball,  mushroom,  agaric,  and  tnatico  leaves, 
cob-webs,  felt,  Ac,  which  act  mechanically,  and 
owe  their  reputation  chiefly  to  the  pressure 
used  in  their  application.  Some  persons  have 
a  congenital  tendency  to  bleed  (the  ba-morrhagic 
diathesis) ;  if  such  a  one  have  a  trifling  cut,  or  have 
a  tooth  pulled,  he  bleeds  perhaps  to  death.  A  pru- 
dent surgeon  will  not  perform  cutting  operations  on 
one  of  a  uwmorrhagic  family. 

B.  from  tho  free  surfaces  of  mucous  membranes 
occurs  when  they  are  much  congested.  One  may 
have  fatal  haemorrhage  from  the  stomach,  and  yet 
no  open  vessel  may  he  found  after  death,  even  on 
the  most  careful  examination.  In  such,  a  case,  we 
must  trust  to  cold  and  internal  remedies,  such  as 
acetate  of  lead  combined  with  opium. 

lti.KKDiNoor  Bi  ooni  ettiso. — Wood  maybe  drawa 
from  a  vein  (phlebotomy — venaucctio),  or  from  an 
artery  (artcriotouiy). 

The  veins  most  commonlv  opened  for  this  purpose 
are  those  at  the  beud  of  the  elbow  (see  Arm),  but 
those  of  the  lower  limbs  are  occasionally  selected. 
The  patient  should  be  placed  sitting  up  in  bed,  as  he 
may  lose  a  dangerous  amount  of  blood  without 
shew  ing  the  usual  premonitory  symptoms,  if  his  head 
be  kept  low. 

The  venous  return  should  now  be  obstructed  by  a 
bandage,  and  when  thu  veins  swell,  one  should  be 
selected,  steadied  with  the  left  thumb,  and  slit 
obliquely  with  a  lanci-t ;  the  blood  allowed  to  flow 
till  the  desired  quantity  has  escaped,  or  till  faintness 
comes  on.  The  surgeon's  thumb  should  now  be 
replaced  on  the  cut  in  the  vein,  and  kept  there  till 
the  bandage  is  removed,  when  a  small  pad  of  lint 
and  figure  of  8  bandage  will  sufficiently  prevent  the 
bleeding,  and  the  wound  will  speedily  heal. 

Phlebotomy  was  at  one  time  habitually  resorted 
to  in  inflammatory  diseases,  or  such  as  were  thought 
so;  and  even  when  there  was  no  positive  disease,  it 
was  often  applied  periodically  at  particular  seasons, 
as  spring  and  autumn,  as  a  hygienic  precaution. 
A  great  cfhange  in  this  respect  has  taken  place 
in  medical  practice  ;  as  physiological  knowledge 
advances,  the  opinion  seems  gaining  ground  that 
abstracting  blood  from  a  sick  man  gives  him  but 
temporary  relief,  and  renders  him  less  able  to  combat 
with  the  disease.  When  there  is  a  wound  of  the 
cavities  of  the  body  with  internal  haemorrhage, 
venesection  is  very  useful  in  lowering  the  heart's 
action,  and,  perhaps,  according  to  the  old  theory, 
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in  exercising  a  derivative  influence  on  the  wounded 
vessels.  Local  R.  is  effected  by  cupping  and  leeches. 
See  article*  on  these. 

Arteriotomy  is  generally  performed  on  the  tempo- 
ral artery,  by  a  transverse  cut  about  half-way  through 
the  vessel.  When  the  required  amount  of  blood  has 
been  abstracted,  it  ought  to  be  completely  cut  across, 
to  allow  of  its  ends  retracting  and  healing.    If  this 

Sirecaution  is  neglected,  an  aneurism  (q.  v.)  would 
orm.    A  compress  and  bandage  should  be  put  on 
the  bead  for  a  day  or  two. 

BLEI  BACH,  a  town  of  Austria,  province  of 
Carinthia,  in  the  circle  of,  and  about  8  miles  west 
of  Villach.  pleasantly  situated  in  the  valley  of  the 
Drau,  or  Drave,  near  the  celebrated  Bleiberg  (Lead 
Mountain).  The  population,  6B00  in  number,  arc 
chieflv  engaged  in  the  mines  of  the  Bleib<-rg — from 
which  l5oo  to  18O0  tons  of  lead  arc  annually  obtained 
— and  in  washing  and  smelting  the  ore. 

BLENDE  (Gcr.  bienden,  to  dazzle),  a  name  given 
to  a  number  of  minerals  composed  chiefly  of  sulphur 
and  of  certain  metals,  all  or  almost  all  of  splen- 
dent lustre,  at  least  in  fractures  and  the  faces  of 
crystal*.  It  is  also  very  often  popularly  applied 
more  exclusively  to  one  of  these  minerals,  to  which 
alone,  perhaps,  it  originally  belonged,  Zinc  B.,  or 
Garnet  B. ;  also  called,  according  to  its  chemical 
composition,  SulpMuret  of  Zinc.  Among  English 
miners,  it  is  known  as  Block  Jnek.  It  Is  abundant 
both  in  primitive,  and  in  secondary  rocks  in  many 
parts  of  the  world,  and  is  often  associated  with 
Galena  (q.  v.),  or  Lead-glance.  It  contains  about  66 
parts  of  zinc  and  83  of  sulphur,  and  is  used  as  an  ore 
of  zinc  (q.  v.);  but  the  reduction  of  it  is  attended 
with  difficulty,  which  much  diminishes  its  value. 
It  is  usually  brown  or  black,  sometimes  red,  yellow, 
or  green.  It  occurs  both  massive  and  crystallised 
in  rhomboidal  dodecahedrons,  octahedrons,  and 
tetrahedrons.  Macles,  or  twin  crystals,  are  remark- 
ably common.  It  is  very  brittle ;  before  the  blow- 
pipe, it  decrepitates  violently,  but  only  fuses  on 
thin  edges — Manoanese  B.  is  a  rare  mineral,  com- 
posed of  sulphur  and  manganese. — Avtimonv  B.,  or 
Red  Antimony,  is  also  a  rare  mineral,  composed  of 
sulphur  and  antimony. — Rpry  B.  is  a  name  some- 
times limited  to  Pyrargyrite,  or  Red  Silver  (sec 
Silver,  Ores  or) ;  sometimes  extended  as  a  sort  of 
generic  term  to  include  a  number  of  other 
minerals  competed  of  sulphur  and  metals,  among 
which  are  Cinnabar  (q.  v.),  Realgar  (q.  v.),  aud  Or- 
piinent  (q.  v.). 

BLEVEATT,  a  village  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Yonne,  abont  29  miles  west-south-west 
of  Auxerre,  celebrated  as  the  place  where  Turenne 
gained  a  victory  over  the  Prince  do  Condo  in  1652. 
Pop.  1313. 

BLE  NHEIM  (Ger.  Blindheim),  a  village  of 
Bavaria,  23  miles  north-north-west  of  Augsburg, 
memorable  in  connection  with  Marlborough's  great 
victory  over  the  French  and  Bavarians,  August 
13,  1704.  The  battle,  however,  did  not  actually 
take  place  here,  but  at  a  village  in  the  vicinity 
called  Hocbsladt,  and  is  known  to  the  Germans 
by  that  name.  France  and  Bavaria,  on  the  one 
hand,  stood  opposed  to  Holland,  England,  Austria, 
Savoy,  Portugal,  and  the  German  empire,  on  the 
other.  The  French  and  Bavarian  army  consisted 
of  66,000  men,  commanded  by  Tallard,  Marsin,  and 
the  Elector  of  Bavaria.  Opposed  to  it  was  an 
army  of  62,000  men,  under  the  command  of  Marl- 
borough and  Prince  Eugene.  The  French  and 
Bavarian  generals  had  no  idea  that  the  allies 
would  act  on  the  offensive,  and  accordingly,  when, 
about  two  o'clock  In  the  morning,  on  the  13th 
August,  the  line  of  the  allies  put  itoelf  in  motion, 


tbey  believed  that  it  was  about  to  retreat.  Even 
at  seven  o'clock,  when  the  heads  of  the  eight 
columns  advancing  under  Eugene  and  Marlborough 
became  visible,  Tallard  regarded  the  whole  proceed- 
ing as  a  stratagem  to  cover  the  retreat.  When  the 
mistake  was  discovered,  the  army  was  hastily  drawn 
up  in  battle-array,  and  fought  with  dauntless 
courage ;  but  at  five  in  the  afternoon  Marlborough 
broke  through  the  line  of  battle,  and  won  a  victory 
most  complete  and  decisive.  The  French  and 
Bavarians  left  about  10,000  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  field,  vast  numbers  were  drowned  in  the 
Danube,  and  about  13,00"  including  Tallard,  were 
taken  prisoners.  Altogether  their  loss  was  esti- 
mated at  between  80,000  and  40,0*  K) ;  120  pieces  of 
cannon,  and  300  standards,  were  captured.  Tho 
loss  of  the  viciors  amounted  to  about  5OO0  killed 
and  8000  wounded.  Near  to  B.,  also,  tho  French 
defeated  the  Austrians  in  1800. 

BLENHEIM  DOG,  or  MARLBOROUGH 
DOG,  a  small  and  very  beautiful  variety  of 
spaniel,  much  resembling  the  Cocker  (q.  v.)  in  form 
and  general  appearance,  but  generally  of  a  black 
colour,  with  flame-coloured  spots  above  the  eyes 
and  on  the  breast  and  feet.  The  muzzle  is  also 
fuller.  The  B.  spaniel  is  tho  Pyrame  of  Buffon. 
It  derives  its  English  name  from  Blenheim  palace, 
in  Oxfordshire,  the  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Marl- 
borough, where  the  breed  has  been  preserved  sinco 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  c.  These  dogs  are  some- 
times sold  at  an  enormous  price. 

BLENHEIM  noi'SE.  near  Oxford,  the  seat  of 
the  Duke  of  Marlborough,  creeled  at  the  public 
expense  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  as  a  testimony 
of  gratitude  to  the  victor  of  Blenheim  (q.  Y.jt 
£500,000  was  voted  for  the  purpose,  but  that  sum 
did  not  suffice  for  the  completion  of  the  work. 
The  royal  estate  of  Woodstock,  in  which  it  stands, 
was  granted  at  the  same  time.  The  building  was 
designed  by  Kir  John  Vaiibragh,  and  is  a  grand 
though  heavy  monument  of  his  powers  as  an  archi- 
tect. Tho  length  of  the  principal  front  from  wing 
to  wing  is  318  feet.  The  interior  is  proportionally 
magnificent,  and  the  collection  of  paintings  is  one 
of  the  most  valuable  in  Britain.  Among  the  objects 
of  interest  in  the  grounds  are  a  triumphal  arch, 
and  a  column  130  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a 
statue  of  Marlborough.  An  inscription  on  the 
pedestal,  written  by  Bolingbroke,  recites  the  public 
services  of  the  hero.  The  manor  of  Blenheim  Park 
embraces  a  circuit  of  about  12  miles. 

BLENNORRHEA  (blenna.  mucus  ;  rfieo,  to  flow) 
is  a  medical  term  for  an  unusually  copious  discharge 
from  any  mucous  membrane;  but  as  it  does  not 
completely  express  the  nature  of  such  fluids,  modern 
writers  do  not  often  make  use  of  it.  Atucut  is  a 
pellucid,  ropy  substance,  which,  according  to  Mr. 
James  Paget,  '  has  no  corpuscles  or  organised 
particles '  of  its  own.  In  those  discharges  termed 
blennorrhea],  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a  mixture 
of  epithelial  scales  shed  in  large  quantities  from  the 
mucous  membrane  (mucus  cells),  and  occasionally 
pus  cells.  In  B.  of  the  lachrymal  sac,  or  what  is 
called  '  watery  eye,'  if  the  inner  comer  of  the  eye 
be  pressed  by  the  fingers,  an  opaque,  milky  fluid 
will  appear  between  the  lids,  instead  of  the  trans- 
parent tears  which  are  present  when  the  lachrymal 
apparatus  is  iu  health.  After  inflammations  of  the 
genito-urinary  mucous  membrane,  a  glecty  dis- 
charge frequently  occurs,  and  continues  for  a  long 
period.  The  treatment  consists  iu  establishing  a 
robust  state  of  health  by  tonics  and  the  preparations 
of  iron,  fresh  air,  and  careful  regimen,  with  astrin- 
gent  lotions  applied  directly  to  tho  mucous  mem- 
brane, such  as  alum,  tannin,  Ac,  to  lessen  the 
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quantity  of  the  secretion,  and  occasional  caustic  < 
stimulants,  as  the  nitrate  of  silver,  to  alter  the  de- 
praved condition  of  the  secreting  membrane. 

BLE'NNY  (BUnnhu),  a  genus  of  Acantboptery- 
gious  (q.  v.)  fishes,  the  type  of  a  family,  BUnmiida, 
very  nearly  allied  to  the  family  of  (Jobtidm  (see 
Goby),  and  by  many  naturalists  included  in  it.  To 
the  B.  family',  the  Wolf-Ash  (q.  v. )  and  the  Gunnel 
(q.  r.)or  Buiterfish  are  referred.  The  fishes  of  this 
family  are  generally  remarkable  for  the  abundance 
of  slimy  matter  with  which  their  skin  is  covered. 


Ocellated  Blenny  or  Butterfly  Fish  (Blmuiw,  ctellaru). 


Many  are  destitute  of  scales.  The  body  is  generally 
of  an  elongated  form.  They  have  only  one  dorsnl 
fin,  which,  however,  seems  in  many  of  them  as  if 
composed  of  two  parts.  They  are  distributed  in  the 
seas  of  all  parts  of  the  world. — The  true  blennics 
are  small  fishes,  living  iu  shoals,  which  do  not 
consist  of  great  numbers,  frequenting  rocky  coasts, 
and  often  found  in  pools  left  dry  by  the  tide,  or  even 
among  the  w«ct  sea-wecda,  among  which  they  are 
capable  of  subsisting  for  a  much  longer  time  than 
that  of  the  absence  of  the  tide.  They  possess  the 
power  of  UBing  their  ventral  fina  to  aid  them  in 
moving  about  among  rocks  and  sea-weeds.  They 
have  a  fringed  appendage  over  each  eye.  They  are 
seldom  thought  of  as  an  article  of  food,  but  are 
much  in  request  for  the  aquarium,  on  account  of 
their  tenacity  of  life  and  their  activity.  They  feed 
chiefly  on  small  crustaceans.  Several  species  are 
found  on  the  British  coasts. — Many  of  the  B. 
family  retain  their  eggs  within  the  oviduct  until 
they  arc  hatched,  so  that  the  young  are  produced 
alive,  and  capable  of  seeking  food  for  themselves. 
An  example  of  this  is  found  in  the  Viviparous  B. 
(Zoarce*  Vhipara)  of  the  British  coasts. 

BLERE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  the  Indre- 
et-Loire,  France,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Cher,  which  is  here  crossed  by  a  bridge,  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  Henry  II.  of  England,  about  15 
miles  east-south-east  of  tours.  B.  Is  the  entrepot  for 
most  of  the  traffic  on  the  Cher.  Pop.  2000.  In  its 
vicinity  is  the  castle  of  Chenonceaux,  the  residence 
purchased  by  Henry  II.  of  France  for  the  celebrated 
Diana  of  Poitiers,  who  lavished  much  money  on  its 
embellishment,  as  did  also  Catherine  de  Medicis, 
after  she  had  dispossessed  Diana.  In  17 S3,  it 
became  the  property  of  M.  Dupin.  whose  wife,  by 
her  beauty  and  wit,  attracted  to  the  castle  almost 
all  the  distinguished  literary  and  scientific  men  of 
that  day.  Including  Montesquieu,  Voltaire,  Fon- 
tenelle,  BufTbn,  Boltngbroke,  and  Rousseau.  The 
castle  escaped  the  fury  of  the  revolution,  and  Is  still 
in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  Among  the  curio- 
sities shewn  to  the  visitor  is  the  mirror  used  by 
Mary  Smart  (Queen  of  Scots)  on  her  marriage  with 
the  Dauphin. 

BLE  SSED  TTJI'STLE.    See  Thistle. 

BLE  SSIXGTON,  M aro abet,  Countfim  or,  born 
September  1,  1789,  at  Knockwict,  near  Clonmel, 
Tipperary  county,  Ireland,  where  her  father,  Edward  I 
Power,  was  settled.    At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  | 
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I  she  was  married  to  Captain  Farmer,  and  shortly 
after  bis  death,  to  Charles  John  Gardiner,  Earl  of 
Blessington.    With  him  she  took  several  extensive 

i'ourncys  on  the  continent,  where,  as  well  as  in 
ondon,  she  gathered  around  her  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  the  time.  In  Genoa,  she  formed 
an  intellectual  friendship  with  Lord  Byron,  and 
afterwards  resided  in  Paris,  until  the  death  of  her 
husband,  in  1829.  The  latter  left  her  a  good 
fortune,  which  enabled  her  to  gratify  her  literary 
tastes.  She  held  a  little  court  of  hvr  own,  at  her 
family  mansion,  Gore  House,  Kensington,  a  suburrf 
of  the  west  end  of  London.  Her  celebrated  soirees 
were  frequented  by  many  of  her  distinguished 
contemporaries.  Her  subsequent  connection  with 
Count  d'Orsay  placed  ber  in  an  equivocal  position 
as  regards  society,  and  consequently,  on  the  accession 
to  power  of  Louis  Xapohon,  with  whom  both  were 
intimate,  they  left  England  for  France.  Her  lady- 
ship died  at  Paris,  4th  June  1849.  She  was  the 
authoress  of  two  works  of  little  importance,  the 
Idler  in  France,  and  the  Idler  in  Italy.  Her  only 
valuable  production  is  her  Conversations  vil/t  Lord 
Byron  (1834),  which  helped  to  place  the  poet  in  a 
more  favourable  light  before  his  countrymen. 

B LETCH IKGLEY,  a  town  in  the  south-east  of 
Surrey,  20  miles  south  of  London.  Pop.  in  1861, 
1563,  chiefly  agriculturists.  Many  Roman  coins 
have  been  found  in  the  vicinity.  Near  B.  2000 — 
3oo0  tons  of  Fuller's  earth  are'raiscd  annually.  In 
cutting  the  B.  railway  tunnel,  the  fossil  bones  of  the 
iguanodon,  an  extinct  reptile,  were  found. 

BLETS,  rotten  spots  in  apples,  pears,  and  other 
fruits.  Tlie  rotting  of  such  fruits  is  often  called 
LUtting.  It  takes  place  chiefly  by  the  decomposition 
of  the  protein  (q.  v.)  compounds  which  the  fruits 
contain,  and  the  fermentation  of  the  sugar ;  carbonic 
acid  is  formed ;  and  the  fibres  of  a  fungus  can  be 
discovered  by  the  microscope  pervading  the  bUttcd 
part,  to  the  rapid  extension  of  which  they  no  doubt 
greatly  contribute,  although  it  by  no  means  follows 
that  the  presence  of  the  spores  or  seeds  of  the 
fungus  should  be  regarded  as  the  original  cause  of 
the  decay. 

BL1CHER,  Sten  Stisskn,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  modern  Danish  poets  and  novelists, 
was  born  in  1782,  at  a  village  of  Viborg;  and  took 
his  theological  degree  at  Copenhagen  in  1809.  He 
remained  with  his  father,  himself  a  pastor  in  Jut- 
land, till  1819,  when  he  obtained  a  living,  which 
he  exchanged,  in  1825,  for  a  better.  Independent 
in  character,  and  belonging  neither  to  the  poetical 
nor  scientific  circles  of  the  capital,  he  was  long 
known  only  as  the  successful  translator  of  Ossian, 
2  vols.  (1807 — 18<»9).  His  Snteklnkken,  pubhMird 
in  1825,  and  still  more,  his  contributions  to  the 
monthly  periodical  Xordlyut,  brought  him  into 
fuller  notice  ;  and  in  1829,  his  Iytiske  Romancer  hod 
a  great  measure  of  success,  and  his  Xatvmal  Xoteller, 
giving  an  equally  poetical  and  faithful  picture  of 
country  life  in  Jutland,  were  even  better  received. 
As  a  poet,  B.  is  thoughtful,  tender,  and  eminently 
national,  but  he  lacks  objectivity,  nis  novels 
appeared  in  5  vols.  (Copen.  1833 — 183(1),  his  poems 
in  2  vols.  (Copen.  1835 — 1836),  and  these  have  been 
followed  by  other  works  of  the  same  kind,  such 
as  Samlede  Xoirllrr  oij  Dichte  (Copen.  1840),  and 
Gamle  og  nye  Xoieller,  6  vols.  (Copen.  1847—1848). 

BLI'DAH,  a  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province  of 
Algiers,  about  80  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  beautifully  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  fino  plain  of  Metirijuh,  is  surrounded  by  gardens, 
and  is  a  prosperous  and  rapidly  growing  place.  It 
was  occupied  by  the  French  in  1838.  Pop.  at*>ut 
I  9000.    It  is  a  station  on  the  first  hue  of  ruilway  in 
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Algeria.      The  foundation-stone   of  the  railway 
station  was  laid  in  1859,  in  the  presence  of  a  large 
>  regarded  the  ceremony  with 


of  Arabs,  who 
intense  interest. 

BLIGH,  William,  an  English  admirul,  born  1753, 
celebrated  in  connection  with  the  mutiny  of  the 
Bounty.  Having  made  a  voyage  round  the  world 
under  Captain  Cook,  he  was  sent  out,  December  23, 
1787,  by  the  British  Government,  as  commander  of 
the  ship  Bounty,  to  Tahiti,  there  to  collect  bread- 
fruit-tree plants,  and  thence  sail  with  them  to  the 
West  India  colonies,  where  government  was  anxious 
to  introduce  them.  The  ship  arrived  at  her  desti- 
nation in  October  of  the  following  year,  and  in  six 
mouth*  after  was  ready  to  sail  for  Jamaica,  with 
1015  plants  on  board.  Portly  on  account  of  their 
demoralisation  by  their  lengthened  residence  on  so 
charming  and  productive  an  island,  and  partly  owing 
to  the  harsh  and  tyrannical  treatment  they  met  with 
from  their  commander,  a  part  of  the  crew  mutinied, 
after  tbey  had  been  twenty-four  days  out,  on  the 
28th  April,  and  forced  the  captain  and  eighteen  men 
Into  the  snip's  launch,  which  they  cast  adrift,  turn- 
ing their  own  course  back  to  Tahiti,  and  ultimately 
acttling  on  I'itcairn's  Island  (q.  v.).  The  captain 
and  his  companions,  who  had  very  little  provision, 
and  no  sextant  or  map,  arrived,  after  almost  incred- 
ible hardship,  at  the  island  of  Timor,  on  the  14th 
June,  a  distance  of  3600  nautical  miles  from  the 
point  where  they  were  abandoned.  To  the  skill  and 
prudence  of  B.,  the  fact  that  not  a  single  life  was 
lent,  is  chiefly  to  be  attributed.  On  B.'s  arrival  in 
England,  a  man-of-war,  under  Captain  Edwards, 
was  sent,  at  his  instance,  to  capture  the  mutineers. 
Some  of  them  were  seized  ;  the  rest  had  escaped  to 
Fitcairn's  Inland,  with  Fletcher  Christian,  the  leader 
of  the  mutiny.  Their  place  of  refuge,  however,  was 
not  discovered  till  I8u8,  when  an  American  ship 
accidentally  touched  at  the  island.  At  that  time, 
drunkenm-**,  debauchery,  and  unbridled  passion 
had  left  only  one  of  the  mutineers,  John  Adams, 
remaining.  Their  fortunes  here  were  made  the 
subject  of  a  poem  by  Byron,  entitled  7Vi«  Itland; 
or  Christian  and  hi*  Comrade*.  B.  was  again  sent 
out  to  collect  bread-fruit  trees,  and  convey  them 
to  the  West  Indie*,  in  which  he  was  completely 
successful.  In  the  French  revolutionary  war,  B. 
commanded  a  ship  of  the  line,  but  again  exciting 
the  disaffection  of  his  men  by  his  harshness,  they 
mutinied,  und  ran  the  ship  into  a  French  harbour. 
In  1806,  B.  was  appointed  governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  but  his  conduct  here  was  so  tyrannical  as  to 
cause  universal  dissatisfaction;  and  in  1808,  unable 
to  tolerate  his  rule,  the  civil  and  military  officers  of 
the  colony  summarily  terminated  his  government  by 
arresting  him.  He  died  in  1817. 
BLI'GHIA.    See  Akeb. 

BLIGH  ISLANDS,  that  portion  of  the  Fcejec 
Archipelago  originallv  discovered  by  Tusman,  in  1 t>13, 
which  was  seen  by  Captain  Bligh  of  the  Bounty, 
during  his  wonderful  voyage  in  an  open  boat.  The 
group  lies  in  nearly  180^  of  long,  and  15'  30'— 
19*  30'  S.  lat. 

BLIGHT,  a  diseased  state  of  the  cultivated 
grasses,  especially  of  the  cerealia.  The  term  has 
been  very  vaguely  and  variously  used,  having,  in 
fact,  been  applied  to  almost  every  disease  of  plants 
caused  by  the  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  or  of  the 
•oil,  the  attacks  of  insects,  parasitic  fungi,  kc.  It 
is  frequently  limited  to  the  disease  in  wheat  and 
other  groins,  which  is  also  called  Shot-balls,  Bust, 
Pxppk*  Brand,  or  Stinking  Rust,  in  which,  while 
the  grain  retains  its  usual  form  and  appearance,  the 
interior  of  it  is  filled  with  a  powder  of  a  very  fetid 
of  balls  to  minute  that  it  is 


calculated  that  four  millions  of  them  may  exist  in 
a  single  grain.  These  arc  a  parasitic  fungus,  [/redo 
caries  ( U.  fattida  of  some  botanists).  See  Smut. — 
The  mime  B.  has  been  frequently  applied  to  diseases 
which  seem  to  be  caused  by  errors  in  the  manuring 
of  land,  by  which  crops  are  often  seriously  injured. 
Unhealthy  plants  are  most  liable  to  be  attacked  by 
parasitic  fungi,  and  by  aphides  and  other  insects,  to 
which  the  origin  of  the  evil  has  often  been,  in  all 
probability,  erroneously  ascribed.  '  Mr.  Berkeley,  a 
high  authority  on  such  subjects,  also  states  that 
'  there  is  a  kind  of  B.  sometimes  very  prevalent, 
which  has  been  referred  to  fungi,  but  which  is,  in 
fact,  nothing  more  than  an  excessive  develop- 
ment of  the  epidermal  cells,  which  arc  no  longer 
kept  within  bounds  by  the  real  cuticle,'  but 
become  'elongated  and  frequently  branched  in 
various  ways,  so  as  to  form  spongy  or  mealy  patches, 
which  are  sometimes  in  such  abundance  as  from 
their  bright  colour  or  peculiar  aspect  to  attract 
general  notice.'  He  adds  that  this  is  most  common 
on  woody  plants,  as  vines  and  hawthorns,  but  that 
something  analogous  is  to  be  seen  on  a  few  herba- 
ceous species,  'a  mere  hypertrophy  of  the  epidermal 
cells,  or,  indeed,  mere  fascicles  of  pubescence.'  This 
kind  of  B.,  however,  does  comparatively  little 
injury. 

BLIND,  Tm,  those  who  are  without  eyesight 
from  birth,  or  who  have  lost  their  sight  afterwards, 
and  of  whom  jointly  there  are  about  30,ooo  in  the 
United  Kingdom  ;  this  is  about  the  ratio  of  1  blind 
lo  looO  persons  who  sec,  but  on  examining  the 
census  tables,  it  appears  that  while  in  the  Channel 
Islands  and  the  Is).;  of  Man,  the  ratio  is  as  high  as 
1  in  837,  it  falls  to  1  in  1231  in  the  West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire.  Local  circumstances,  not  yet  well 
understood,  are  doubtless  the  cause  of  this  remark- 
able difference.  The  subject  is  eminently  worthy 
of  patient  inquiry.  Of  the  total  number  of  30.000 
blind,  a  large  proportion  belong  to  the  lower  rank 
of  life,  such  as  labourers,  soldiers  and  pensioners, 
domestic  servants,  weavers,  and  miners.  All  these 
are  more  or  less  exposed  either  to  the  inclemencies 
of  the  weather,  or  to  incessant  and  continuous  toil, 
involving  considerable  strain  on  the  organs  of  vision, 
which,  weakened  by  overwork,  or,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  soldier,  too  often  by  intemperance  and  vicious 
life,  soon  give  way.  To  these  causes,  the  upper  and 
richer  classes  are  not  nearly  so  broadly  exposed, 
and  thereforo  among  them  cases  of  blindness  are 
comparatively  rare.  Another  remarkable  statistical 
fact  is,  that  at  the  ccusub  in  1851,  only  one-seventh 
of  the  whole  number  of  B.  were  found  to  be  under 
20  years  of  age ;  while  47  per  cent.,  or  nearly 
one-half,  were  60  years  of  age  or  above  it.  The 
proportion  of  the  whole  population  that  attains  that 
advanced  age  is  only  from  6  to  10  per  cent.  Of 
blind  persons,  on  the  other  hand,  under  20,  a 
large  mujorily  are  found  to  have  lost  their  sight  in 
infancy. 

Blindness  is  not  the  mere  absence  or  loss  of  vision, 
as  one  is  apt  at  first  to  imagine  it  to  be ;  it  is  far 
more.  Blindness  is  a  condition  which  few  but  those 
who  practically  know  it  can  ever  comprehend.  The 
cloud  which  descends  on  the  physical  sight, 

And  renders  all  the  world  a  darkened  maze, 

is  far  more  deep  and  absolute  than  we  are  at  first 
inclined  to  imagine.  The  loss  of  mere  bodily  vision 
alone  is  a  fearful  calamity;  but  far  deeper  is  that 
inner  dulness  and  deadness  which  so  often  follows 
the  bodily  aflliction.  The  reader  may  kuow  what 
it  is  to  be  plunged  suddenly  into  darkness  for  a 
few  minutes  in  a  railway  tunnel,  and  disagreeable 
enough  is  that  amount  of  darkness ;  but  he  can 
form  no  conception  of  what  the  burden  would  be 
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If  such  blackness  of  darkness  were  to  be  continual. 
He  does  not  know  what  it  is  to  hear  of  things 
which  the  rest  of  the  world  see;  to  be  driven  to 
feel  painfully  and  slowly  what  the  eye  surveys 
with  ease  and  rapidity.  '  The  world  of  the  blind,' 
says  Prescott,  the  most  famous  B.  man  of  modern 
times,  4  is  circumscribed  by  the  little  circle  which 
they  can  span  with  their  own  arms.  All  beyond 
this  has  no  real  existence.'  External,  physical 
darkness  is  too  often,  therefore,  not  the  only  or  the 
chief  calamity  in  blindness,  though  it  is  in  some 
measure  an  actual  type  of  the  gloom,  doubt,  and 
inability  which  befall  it ;  and  they  who  dwell  in 
this  region  of  darkness  are  to  some  extent  actually 
cut  off  and  divided  from  those  who  enjoy  the  light 
of  heaven.  And  a  border-line  will  ever  separate 
the  two  regions ;  to  effnee  which  must  be  one  aim 
of  all  education  for  the  blind.  Its  grand  object 
must  be  to  connect  them  more  and  more  with 
their  fellow-men ;  to  lead  them  into  the  same 
channels  of  thought,  speech,  and  action  with  the 
rest  of  the  world,  and  to  save  them,  as  far  as 
possible,  from  the  appearance  of  singularity. 
Some  subjects  in  the  domain  of  knowledge  will 
always  be  beyond  the  B.  man's  reach.  Light, 
colour,  and  space  must  ever  be  words  which  be 
cannot  fully  realise.  Cheselden  once  favourably 
o|>erated  on  a  hoy  for  blindness.  '  It  was  two 
months  before  he  discovered  that  pictures  repre- 
sented solid  bodies;  he  thought  them  planes  dif- 
ferently coloured;'  and  when  he  began  to  have 
some  notion  of  the  truth,  in  touching  the  canvas  of 
a  picture,  he  expected  to  find  something  solid  upon 
it.  '  I  am  told,'  said  a  poor  B.  man  to  us,  4  that  the 
ocean  is  like  an  immense  green  field.  But  of  what 
use  is  that  ?  How  do  I  know  what  immente  is 
like,  or  what  green  is?'  The  words  sea  and  Bky 
do  not  convey  the  same  image  to  the  B.  which  they 
convey  to  us,  and  there  must  be  a  large  class  of 
words  which  falls  under  the  very  same  category. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  though  the  circle  of  which 
Prescott  speaks  is  a  narrow  one,  yet  within  it  the 
vision  of  the  B.  student  has  full  sway.  If  Malc- 
branchc  closed  his  shutters,  and  Doinocritua  actually 
put  out  his  eyes,  in  order  to  think  and  philosophise 
the  more  intently,  the  B.  man  always  possesses  the 
advantages  for  which  they  sought.  The  object  of 
his  thoughts  rises  from  within,  and  the  fact  of  its 
isolation  renders  his  vision  all  the  more  keen  and 
concentrated,  as  the  ruya  of  common  sunshine  once 
athered  into  a  focus,  bum  the  hand  ou  which  they 
fore  fell  harmlessly. 
These  facts  are  corroborated  by  the  scanty  reports 
of  foreign  B.  schools,  which,  although  they  may 
differ  slightly  from  our  own  in  details  of  industrial 
work,  are  endeavouring,  as  a  whole,  to  carry  out  the 
same  systems  as  those  pursued  in  Britain,  excepting 
only  the  prominence  given  by  us  to  religious  instruc- 
tion. The  following  list  gives  the  names  of  the 
chief  schools  in  Europe  and  America,  with  the 
dates  of  foundation,  to  which  may  be  added  those 
of  Munich  and  Lausanne— famous  for  wood-turning 
— Christiania,  and  Madrid.  America  alone  contains 
seventeen  institutions  for  the  B.,  all  prosperous. 


Part*.  . 

Liverpool,  . 
Kuinburich, 


Bt,  Petersburg, 
Berlin, 
Vienna, 
Prague, 
Amsterdam,  . 
Zurich, 
Dresden, 
Co  pen  hag*  a, 


15B 


17(4 
1790 
1791 

1>00 
l-%06 
1-06 
1HH 
isot 

1*09 
1M1 
.  1817 


Barcelona, 
Naples, 
Ueniund, 
Llntc, 
Perth.  . 
Fretting?  n, 
BruehsL, 
Hamburg,  . 
Boston,  . 
Nnw  York, 
Philadelphia, 
Columbus,  . 


1«0  ' 
I 

lHSH 
1-24 

.  l*»o 
1»** 

ISiW  j 

1N» 

1S11 

mi 

1833 
lbM 


Paris  claims  the  high  honour  of  having  been  first  in 
the  field. 

One  great  characteristic  of  the  B.  is  everywhere 
found  to  be  their  concentration  and  individuality 
of  purpose.  The  loss  of  external  object*  in  forming 
certain  conceptions  or  ideas  is  compensated  for  by 
the  gain  of  not  being  liable  to  their  intrusion  in  tan- 
gible reality  when  not  wanted.  Whatever  the  B. 
man  really  undertakes,  he  does  with  all  his  might 
It  may  be  the  making  of  a  basket,  or  a  pair  of  shoes 
— the  learning  of  a  new  psalm,  or  the  use  of  a  knife— 
finding  his  way  through  some  new  territory,  tuning 
a  piano,  or  mastering  a  piece  of  music — but  the  one 
pursuit  is  carried  on  with  steady,  unremitting  zeal. 
1  There  is,'  says  Coleridge,  4  in  the  heart  of  all  men  a 
working  principle,  the  instinct  and  necessity  in 
each  man  of  declaring  his  particular  existence,  and 
thus  of  singularising  himself.'  Such  consciousness 
of  power  may  in  some  cases  be  closely  allied  to 
what  we  call  vanity,  but  far  oftcner  it  is  the  root  of 
a  far  different  plant.  The  B.  man  believes  that  ho 
can  do,  and  therefore  doet.  '  Work  without  hope 
draws  even  nectar  in  a  sieve,'  and  this  seed  of  self- 
confidence  is  often  to  him  as  a  mainspring  of  hope. 

If  we  sum  up  the  characteristics  of  the  B.  as  a 
class,  we  shall  find  them  to  be  thoughtful  and  dili- 
gent, with  peculiar  sensitiveness  of  mind  and  feeling ; 
shy  of  expressing  their  thoughts  before  strangers, 
grateful  for  every  little  kindness ;  equally  tenacious 
in  remembering  the  least  affront ;  yet  often  self- 
willed,  conceited,  and  opinionative.  These  are  but 
the  natural  results  of  such  education  as  they  get,  of 
scanty  information,  and  a  narrow  field  of  observa- 
tion and  acquirement.  Of  the  thirty  thousand  in 
Great  Britain,  it  is  said  by  Mr.  E.  C.  Johnson,  in  bis 
Tangible  typography,  that  two-thirds  cannot  even 
now  read,  after  all  that  has  been  done  for  them, 
and  that  certainly  more  than  a  half  are  without  any 
education.  The  educational  movement  on  behalf 
of  the  B.  began  at  the  close  of  the  last  century ; 
first,  it  is  said,  at  Liverpool,  then  in  London,  and 
then  in  the  other  great  towns  and  cities  of  England. 
Schools  arc  now  established  in  almost  every  district 
of  the  country,  the  chief  ones  being  in  London, 
Manchester,  Liverpool,  York,  Exeter,  Bristol,  New- 
castle, Birmingham,  Glasgow,  Bath,  and  Edinburgh. 
At  the  Liverpool  School,  the  whole  time  is  all 
but  entirely  devoted  to  industrial  work,  any  chance 
leisure  that  the  teachers  can  spare  being  given  to 
reading;  but  in  almost  all  the  other  schools,  a 
portion  of  each  day  is  given  to  instruction  in  the 
school-room,  and  that  with  the  best  results;  for, 
independent  of  the  intellectual  gain  thus  accruing 
to  the  pupils  themselves,  the  mere  change  of 
employment  gives  a  zest  and  freshness  to  the  indus- 
trial work,  which  it  is  most  desirable  to  cultivate. 
As  soon  as  a  B.  boy  begins  to  take  an  interest  in  his 
work,  he  is  likely  to  do  it  as  well  as  he  cau. 

Basket-making,  mat-making,  weaving  worsted 
rugs  and  cocoa-nut  matting,  Bhoe-making,  brush- 
making,  knitting,  netting,  and  hair-work  are  chief 
among  the  trades  which  the  B.  practise  with  success, 
even  after  they  lyave  the  school  at  which  they  have 
been  trained  ;  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that 
goods  of  this  kind  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of 
fliiOO  are  annually  sold  at  the  School  for  the  Indi- 
gent Blind  in  St.  George's  Fields,  London.  At 
this  institution,  probably  the  largest  and  most  effi- 
cient B.  school  in  Europe,  aboilt  two-thirds  of  the 
working-day  of  eight  hours  are  given  to  industrial 
work,  and  the  remainder  to  the  study  of  music, 
religions  instruction,  reading,  writing,  and  ciphering, 
exclusive  of  course  of  the  time  spent  at  morning 
and  evening  prayers  In  the  chapel,  as  well  as  exclu- 
sive of  a  portion  of  the  leisure  hours  devoted  to  the 
instruction  and  practice  of  a  large  instrumental 
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band  of  about  thirty  performers.  The  examiner  of 
the  boy's  school,  at  Christmas  last,  reported  favour- 
ably as  to  their  proficiency  in  reading,  religious 
knowledge,  ciphering,  embossed  writing,  English 
history,  and  geography.  A  few  also  worked  some 
problems  in  Euclid  for  him  in  very  good  style. 

The  study  of  music  is  the  blind  man's  passion  and 
delight ;  he  gives  to  it,  where  he  has  real  musical 
genius,  all  his  best  energy  and  heart,  and  in  this 
pursuit  he  is  least  reminded  of  his  special  infirmity. 
He  finds  in  it  scope  for  the  highest  imagination,  as 
well  as  the  deepest  and  holiest  aspirations.  Some 
few  B.  men  have  even  become  truly  famous  as 
musicians,  two  of  them  so  famous,  that  even  Handel 
himself  expressed  great  delight  at  their  wonderful 
skill.  Yet,  a  pleasing  mediocrity  is  the  average 
attainment  of  B.  players,  rendered  more  remark- 
able by  the  extreme  difficulties  under  which  it  has 
been  acquired.  The  thirty  performers  above  alluded 
to  gave  a  public  concert  at  the  Hanover  Square 
Rooms  in  the  year  1858,  and  cleared  upwards  of 
£120,  after  ull  the  heavy  expenses  were  paid  ;  but 
the  same  rc|>ort  which  chronicles  this  achievement 
goes  on  to  say  that,  '  though  an  attractive  feature  in 
the  school,  it  is  difficult  to  assign  the  band  a  higher 
office  than  that  of  supplying  to  the  pupils  a  most 
plensant  and  welcome  recreation  in  their  leisure 
hours.'  It  is  true  that  some  musical  pupils  obtain 
situations  as  village  organists,  but  it  is  also  true 
that  a  large  number  do  not ;  while  it  is  asserted  that 
devotion  to  music  almost  always  precludes  a  mastery 
at  any  industrial  work ;  so  that  the  clever  organist 
is  very  rarely  able  to  earn  anything  towards  his 
living  as  a  basket-maker  or  mat-maker,  Ac,  and 
if  he  can  obtain  no  musical  employment,  his  past 
labour  proves  a  mere  waste  of  time,  unless  his  friends 
can  provide  him  with  an  organ  or  piano.  Embossed 
music,  palpable  to  the  touch,  ha*  been  tried  in 
instructing  the  B.,  but  without  success,  so  that 
atl  depends  on  the  pupil's  power  of  memory,  quick- 
ness in  catching  the  articulation  of  a  passage  of 
which  is  read  over  to  him,  just  as  an  ordinary 
to  a  boy  writing  from  dictation.  Fingering 
is  gradually  acquired  from  the  teacher's  explanation, 
strengthened  by  practice,  and  at  last  so  far  mastered 
that  no  ordinary  '  phrase '  presents  any  difficulty. 
In  this  war,  many  a  B.  boy  and  girl  has  been 
known  to  learn  the  whole  of  the  accompaniments  of 
works  as  the  Mcsiah  and  the  Elijah,  as  well 
of  the  intricate  fugues  of  Bach.  Once 


learned,  they  are  rarely,  if  ever,  forgotten  by  the 
B.  musician,  if  he  has  but  an  instrument  for  occa 


sional  practice 

We  now  have  to  speak  of  the  different  systems 
of  embossed  printing  (in  raised  type)  by  which  the 
B.  are  taught  to  read.  These  are  divided  into 
two  distinct  classes,  which  may  be  named,  1. 
Alphabetical,  and  2.  Arbitrary.  These  two  great 
classes  comprise  the  following  subdivisions:  Alpha- 
betical.— 1.  Abton's  System  of  Roman  capital*. 
2.  The  American,  a  smaller  capital  with  serrated 
edges.  8.  The  French  Alphabetical.  4.  The  Roman 
Letter,  modified,  as  at  Bristol,  by  use  of  lower-case 
type ;  or  by  a  slight  alteration  in  the  shape  of  the 
letters,  as  in  the  books  of  the  Printing  Society  for 
the  Blind.  Arbitrary. — 1.  Lucas's  System.  2.  Frere's 
Svstem.  S.  Moon's.  4.  Lc  Systemc  Braille.  6.  Le 
Systeme  Carton. 

The  invention  of  the  arbitrary,  short-hand,  or 
symbolic  systems  has  done  more  to  impede  the 
cause  of  real  education  among  the  B.,  than  almost 
any  calamity  that  could  have  befallen  them.  Not 
only  do  they  throw  unnecessary  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  B.,  but  the  increase  in  the  number  of 
svsteros  has  divided  the  friends  of  the  cause,  and 
the  funds  at  their  disposal,  into  so  many  distinct 


channels,  as  utterly  to  mar  the  success  which  all 
desire,  and  which  unity  of  purpose  and  action  alone 
can  give.  Each  system  has  its  own  band  of  unwearied 
advocates,  and  no  1  Battle  of  the  Books '  was  ever 
fiercer  than  that  waged  between  the  separate  par- 
tisans. The  consequence  is,  that  few  as  the  books 
for  the  B.  have  hitherto  been,  they  are  likely  to 
become  practically  fewer.  Few  B.  persons  among 
the  poor  ever  master  more  than  one  system ;  and 
the  books  in  all  other  systems  but  the  one  he  has 
learned  arc  as  unintelligible  to  the  B.  man's  touch 
as  if  in  another  language.  Mr.  Alston  of  Glasgow 
was  the  first  to  adapt  the  Roman  letter  in  embossed 
printing  to  the  use  of  the  B. ;  and  we  entirely  agree 
with  him  that  arbitrary  characters,  however  inge- 
niously constructed,  throw  unnecessary  obstacles  in 
the  way  of  the  blind.  He  therefore  chose  the  ordi- 
nary Roman  capital  letters,  as  being  at  once  the 
simplest  and  most  easily  felt,  and  on  every  other 
ground  the  best,  for  the  following  reasons:  1.  The 
system  of  printing  for  the  B.  should  expressly  aim  at 
drawing  them  more  and  more  into  closer  connection 
with  the  rest  of  the  world.  As  far  as  possible,  they 
should  read  the  same  books  in  the  same  type  as 
those  who  have  eyes,  in  order  that  the'  blind 
scholar,  in  learning  to  read,  may  have  every  pos- 
sible help  from  words  which  he  may  formerly  have 
ten,  but  which  now  his  fingers  must  decipher; 
and  also  because  that,  if  puzzled,  he  may  get  help 
from  any  one  who  can  read  an  ordinary  book, 
or  if  needful,  that  his  friend  may  read  to  him. 
2.  It  should  present  the  words  correctly  spelled 
in  full,  that  when  he  learns  to  write,  it  may  bo 
in  such  a  manner  thot  others  can  read.  3.  The 
raised  characters  must  be  sharp  and  well  defined, 
such  as  the  finger  hardened  by  work,  and  the  soft 
touch  of  the  child,  may  be  able  to  discern.  No 
other  system  but  Alston's  can  offer  such  requisites 
as  these. 

To  the  same  effect  speaks  the  Rev.  W.  Taylor 
of  York,  one  of  the  highest  authorities  on  all  points 
connected  with  the  blind.  'No  alphabet,' he  say, 
'possesses  so  many  advantages  as  the  Roman  alpha- 
bet.' '  I  would  discourage  all  systems  of  embossing,' 
nays  the  late  Mr.  Hughes,  governor  of  the  B.  school 
at  Manchester,  '  which  could  not  be  read  and  taught 
by  seeing  persons.'  And  in  accordance  with  these 
opinions  is  the  belief  of  the  great  majority  of  B. 
persons  themselves.  As  a  class,  the  B.  wish  to  leant 
to  read,  and  all  parties  are  anxious  that  they  should 
do  so,  and  yet  eager  and  unwearied  partisans  are 
disputing  on  the  very  threshold  of  the  work  as  to 
how  it  shall  be  done. 

The  American  books  are  all  printed  on  a  modifi- 
cation of  Alston's  plan,  and,  as  a  whole,  may  be 
regarded  as  successful,  being  smaller  in  bulk  and 
cheaper  in  cost  than  those  published  in  England. 
But  the  smallness  of  the  type  prevents  its  being 
felt  by  any  but  the  most  skilful  of  those  used  to 
the  larger  Roman  capital.  The  books  printed  at 
Paris  by  M.  Dufau,  before  the  employment  of  an 
arbitrary  system  of  dolt,  were  in  rouuded  lowcr-coso 
letters  with  Roman  capitals,  and  liable  to  the  ^amo 
objection  as  the  American  books.  The  Printing 
Society  for  the  Bliud  (Su  George's  Fields,  South- 
wark)has  published  several  thousands  of  volumes 
in  the  Roman  capital,  which  have  met  with  a  ready 
sale,  as  the  books  are  sold  at  far  less  than  cost- 
price,  and  include  the  gospels  of  St.  John,  St. 
Matthew,  and  St.  Mark,  the  book  of  Job,  the  Psalms, 
Jiibinson  Crusoe,  Sunlight  in  the  Clouds,  an  English 
grammar  and  history,  besides  some  smaller  tracts ; 
but  though  the  type  and  paper  are  excellent,  the 
work  flags  for  want  of  funds. 

Lucas  s  System  professes  to  bo  to  the  B.  reader 
what  short-hand  would  be  to  a  seeing  person 
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Ignorant  of  the  alphabet;  but  unlike  other  steno- 
graphy, it  is  no  Barer  of  apace.  The  Near  Testament 
id  American  type  occupies  430  pages ;  in  Alston's 
<128;  in  Lucas's,  841.  Ilia  omissions  increase  the 
bulk  of  bis  productions.  All  letters,  he  says,  not 
necessary  to  the  sound  are  omitted ;  as,  da  for  day, 
mit  for  might,  no  for  know.  The  reader  has  but  to 
tbink  of  such  words  as  fit  and  fight,  wight  and  wit, 
lit  and  light,  to  discover  at  once  what  fearful  results 
must  ensue  in  the  blind  man's  spelling  from  a  score 
of  similar  laws  of  omission.  No  may  certainly 
stand  for  know,  or  e  i  r  for  heir ;  but  what  can  be 
said  of  such  a  rule  as  No.  2  ? —  MTten  the  urund  of 
a  xrord  it  decidedly  different  from  the  tpcUing,  the 
tpelling  it  altered.  Thus,  surely  becomes  thurly, 
laid,  is  turned  into  ted ;  and  if  a  laugh  results,  it 
must  be  clipped  into  a  laf.  But  this  is  not  all ; 
single  letters  stand  for  words ;  thus,  q  stands 
for  queen  and  qvettion,  y  for  yet  and  yesterday, 
m  for  me  or  my  mother,  P  H  for  six,  or  Pharitte, 
or  tixth,  One  example  more,  and  we  have  done 
with  this  poor  attempt  at  stenography.  If  we 
turn  a  common  sentence  into  Luratian  dialect, 
such  as,  He  may  yet  tave  me  with  patience,  it 
becomes — II .  ma  .  y .  sav .  m  .  w  .  p  . ;  but  unfor- 
tunately for  the  B.  man,  it  may  also  stand  for 
Have  may  yesterday  tape  mother  world  upon;  or 
have  a  third  interpretation — Hither  may  ye  save 
amongst  world  put.  Yet  books  are  printed  in 
this  extraordinary  mongrel  system,  and  though  no 
hornbook  ever  devised  presented  such  horrors  to 
the  child  with  eyes,  arc  actually  prepared  for  the 
education  of  people  without  sight.  Extraordinary 
as  this  system  may  appear  in  ordinary  type,  still 
more  mysterious  does  it  become  to  the  B.  when 
printed,  in  Lucasian  symbols;  the  above  passage 
this  form . 


The  entire  alphabet  is  as  follows : 

•  5C(C\V1  1 

ABCDEFGHI 

;%-/*^  V  °  )r-/ 

JKL       M       N      OP      Q  K 

S  TUVWXYZ 

Well,  therefore,  may  Mr.  Frere  say  of  this  system  : 
'  It  is  neither  orthographical  nor  phonetic ;  it  ac- 
cords neither  with  spelling  nor  speech,  and  when 
made  Intelligible  by  being  rendered  into  common 
characters,  is  equally  offensive  to  the  eye  and  ear.— 
Letter  to  Lord  Ixtntdowne. 

Of  Mr.  Frcre's  own  system,  also  stenographic,  we 
can  speak  more  favourably.  Instead  of  letters 
we  are  now  introduced  to  sounds  hissing,  sounds 
guttural,  gushings,  breathings,  and  aspirations,  which 
are  represented  by  thirty-six  characters.  'This 
system,'  Bays  its  author,  'may  be  denominated  a 
scientific  representation  of  speech,  the  alphabet 
containing  one  chnracter,  and  but  one,  for  each  of 
the  simple  sounds  of  the  English  language,  whose 
only  names  arc  the  sounds  they  represent ;  each 
word  h«'ing  embossed  according  to  its  actual  pronun- 
ciation, the  names  of  the  characters  combined  give 
the  word ;  and  the  pupil  is  thus  nearly  enabled  to 
at  he  hat  learned  hit  alphabet.'  In 


— for  pupils  with  or  without  eyes — by  virtue  of  any 
system  whatever.  Mr.  Frere  meant  and  should  have 
said:  'The  pupil  will  in  due  time,  if  he  persevere, 
learn  to  read  as  soon  as  he  has  learned  his  alphabet. ' 
But  this  may  be  safely  predicated  of  the  plain  old 
Roman  letter.  Alston's  system  is  far  more  easily 
learned,  and  far  more  easily  taught  than  the  phonetic, 
in  spite  of  all  Mr.  Frere's  ingenious  combinations,  his 
twelve  rules  in  verse,  and  his  laborious  memoria 
techniea.  One  single  example  will  prove  the  truth 
of  our  remarks.  A  certain  sign,  <,  represents  the 
tound  cheh ;  to  imprint  which  fact  on  the  B. 
child's  mind  he  is  required  to  learn  by  heart  (and  to 
repeat  every  time  he  meets  <  cheh)  the  following 
pleasant  morsel :  '  An  angle,  the  point*  forward*,  the 
straight  line  downward*,  the  tame  at  a  half  circle,  the 
point*  forward*,  the  dot  downward*,  it  cheh  ;  cheh  it) 
CHanqed  from  a  err  scent  by  a  dot  on  itt  lower  limb  ; 
atch,  itch,  otch,  uteh,'  It  is  only  necessarr  to  add 
that  there  are  twenty-nine  such  little  refreshers  as 
this,  and  that  Rule  1 2  says : 

Whene'er  the  proper  rule  don't  vield  you  satisfaction, 
On  trial  you  will  fend  the  word  is  a  contraction. 

But  many  B.  persons  have  learned  to  read  by 
Frere's  system,  for  both  he  and  his  advocates  are 
most  skilful  and  unwearied  teachers.  The  ingenious 
and  kind-hearted  author  of  this  system  has  dexoted 
a  life  to  the  cause  of  the  B.,  whose  warmest 
thanks  he  most  truly  deserves.  His  books,  admir- 
ably embossed,  and  not  so  dear  as  Moon's,  arc  most 
valuable  as  an  adjunct  to,  but  not  a  substitute  for, 
Alston's. 

A  few  words  as  to  Mr.  Moon's,  and  our  brief  notice 
of  the  systems  is  concluded.  Mr.  Moon,  himself  a 
B.  man,  has  invented  a  system.  '  In  order  to  avoid 
the  complicated  form  of  the  Roman  letter,  he  has 
invented,'  he  says,  'an  alphabet  each  letter  of  which 
is  formed  of  two  lines  only,  and  most  of  them  par- 
tially resembling  those  in  common  use.  The  follow- 
ing specimens  of  Mr.  Moon's  alphabet  do  not,  it 
must  be  confessed,  furnish  any  great  proof  of  bis 


P    .    Q    .     R  . 

MOON  19  H. 

 '  ■  \  . 

ROMAN. 


S 
/ 


the  one  word  'nearly'  lies  the  fallacy  of  the  whole 
matter.    There  is  no  royal  road  to  learning  to  read 
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H    .     I    •     J     .    K     .  L 

MOONI31L 
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This  system  claims  the  freedom  of  an  arbitrary 
character,  and  the  advantages  of  an  alphabetical 
one ;  it  professes  to  be  at  once  like  and  unlike  the 
same  thing,  and  proves  its  title  to  neither  claim.  It 
is  among  the  bulkiest  and  most  expensive  of  all  the 
systems,  and  can  never  be  adopted  by  any  but  its 
own  partisans.  If  the  Printing  Society  complete 
their  New  Testament,  it  will  sell  for  leas  than  £2, 
while  Mr.  Moon's  costs  £4,  10#. 

Looking  at  all  that  has  been  done  for  the  B., 
it  may  be  safely  asserted  that  much  yet  remain* 
to  be  done  for  them  intellectually.  There  is  no 
reason  why  their  education  should  not  take  a  far 
wider  stretch ;  if  well  taught,  they  are  debarred 
from  few  sections  of  knowledge  but  the  special 
ones  affected  by  their  special  calamity,  such  as 
light  and  colour.    The  men  of  genius  among  them 
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may  not  become  poets,  but  they  may  learn  to 
understand  and  enjoy  poetry.  To  cite  Homer 
and  Milton  m  blind  poets,  ia  utterly  beside  the 
question;  they  enjoyed  years  of  light,  and  became 
poets  ere  darkness  fell  on  them.  The  B.  man's 
other  senses  cannot  compensate  for  the  one  gone ; 
but  tbey  may  do  double  duty,  and  grow  keener  by 
use.  His  judgment,  his  reason,  his  intelligence,  bis 
passions  of  loTe,  admiration,  and  ouriosity,  if  shat- 
tered by  the  blow  which  deprives  him  of  sight,  are 
not  destroyed.  Tbey  may  be  quickened,  roused, 
and  cherished  into  new  life,  and  be  will  surely  find 
that  God  has  still  left  to  the  B.  man  a  thousand 
avenues  of  pleasure,  wisdom,  and  inward  light, 
which  will  vield  true  and  golden  fruit. 

BLI  NDAGE.  When  a  besieged  town  has  little 
or  no  bomb-proof  shelter,  screens  are  sometimes 
used  called  B.,  made  of  timber  and  earth ;  or  of 
trees  inclined  towards  each  other,  or  placed  in  an 
inclined  position  against  walls. 

BLIND  COAL.    See  Anthracite. 

BLI  NDNESS  may  arise  from  any  cause  inter- 
cepting the  rays  of  light  on  their  way  to  the  optic 
nerve,  or  from  disease  of  the  optic  nerve,  or  of  that 
part  of  the  brain  connected  with  it.  B.  may  vary  in 
degree ;  U  may  exist  from  birth,  or  be  the  result  of 
extreme  old  age.  It  may  only  be  present  during  the 
day  or  the  night,  or  a  few  weeks  of  the  year,  or  it 
may  be  permanent. 

Congenital  B.  is  generally  from  some  deficient 
development  of  the  nervous  apparatus,  and  is 
detected  by  the  child  being  indifferent  to  light, 
and  throwing  its  head  from  side  to  side.  Occa- 
sionally, but  very  rarely,  the  power  of  vision  is 
subsequently  developed.  Amaurosis  has  been 
already  described. 

Opacity  of  the  vitreous  humour,  or  of  the  crystal- 
line lens — the  latter  is  generally  known  as  cataract 
—causes  B.,  which  comes  on  gradually.  The  patient 
with  cataract  can  see  best  in  the  evening,  or  when 
the  pupil  is  dilated,  as  then  some  rays  of  light  are 
able  to  enter  by  the  side  of  the  opacity.  The  B. 
from  cataract  is  seldom  so  complete  as  to  prevent  the 
person  from  distinguishing  day  from  night,  or  from 
being  aware  of  opaque  bodies  passing  between  him 
and  the  light  (see  Cataract).  Opacities  of  the  cornea, 
if  extensive,  or  in  the  axis  of  vision,  produce  some 
degree  of  B.,  whether  they  arc  on  or  in  its  substance. 
In  general,  these  arc  irremediable ;  but  if  there  is  a 
spot,  an  artificial  pupil  may  be  nmde.  Some  years 
ago,  Mr.  Bowman,  of  London,  met  with  a  case  in 
which  the  opacity  consisted  of  a  layer  of  phosphate 
and  carbonate  of  lime :  he  removed  it,  and  restored 
the  vision,  which  had  been  totally  lost  for  several 
years. 

Xight  B.  is  a  rare  condition,  in  which  a  person 
finds,  towards  evening,  that  objects  are  becoming 
less  and  leas  distinct,  and  at  last  that  ho  is  totally 
blind.  This  may  occur  without  previous  warning, 
and  cause  great  alarm,  but  next  morning  he  finds 
that  his  sight  is  restored.  This  is  repeated  every 
night,  but  at  last  the  eyes  become  weak  during 
the  day  also,  and  may  finally  become  amaurotic. 
This  strange  affection  may  be  epidemic ;  it  has 
attacked  bodies  of  troops  exposed  to  great  fatigues 
and  the  glare  of  the  sun's  rays.  If  there  arc  no 
symptoms  of  disease  within  the  brain,  recovery 
generally  results  from  protecting  the  eyes  from  the 
light,  entire  repose,  such  remedies  as  correct  any 
constitutional  defect  in  the  individual  attacked,  and 
repeated  hi  is  ten  ug. 

Day  B.  is  characterised  by  inability  to  see  in  a 
bripht  light ;  the  subjects  of  it  see  more  than  usually 
•well  at  night,  but  during  the  dav  have  to  be  led  about. 
Captives  who  have  been  long  immured  in  dark  cells 


are  often  affected  with  It,  as  a  galley-slave  men- 
tioned by  Larrey,  who  had  for  thirty-three  years 
been  shut  up  in  a  subterraneous  dungeon,  and  when 
liberated  could  only  see  by  night. 

The  structural  causes  of  B.  will  be  better  under- 
stood when  the  eye  (q.  v.)  is  described,  when  it  will 
be  seen  that  advances  in  our  knowledge  of  its 
anatomy  have  enabled  surgeons  to  restore  sight  in 
cases  which,  some  years  ago,  would  have  been  con- 
sidered hopeless ;  but  it  can  never  be  too  strongly 
impressed,  especially  on  the  young,  that  overwork 
wears  out  the  eyes,  whatever  be  the  pursuit,  and 
that,  without  being  wholly  dark,  a  degree  of  blind- 
ness may  be  induced,  such  as  to  render  the  eyes 
useless  for  practical  purposes.  This  condition, 
asthenopia  or  weak  sight,  is  frequently  met  with 
in  young  lads  with  sedentary  occupations,  students, 
dressmakers  ;  and,  says  Dr.  Mackenzie  of  Glasgow, 
'what  may  be  called  the  hot-house  education  of 
modern  times  is  a  fruitful  source  of  it.'  The  only 
cure  is  avoiding  the  evident  causes. 

BLI'NDNESS,  CoLora.    Sec  Colour  Blindness. 

BLI'NDSTORY,  another  name  for  the  triforium 
(q.  v.),  the  second  or  middle  arcade  in  the  wall 
which  separates  the  body  from  the  aisles  of  a 
church.  It  is  so  called  obviously  as  opposed  to 
the  eltarttary  or  clrrtttortf  (q.  v.),  the  third  and 
uppermost  arcade,  the  apertures  of  which  admitted 
light  into  the  church,  while  the  apertures  of  the 
triforium  were  dark— ob*curce  fenetra,  as  they  are 
termed  by  Gervase  of  Catitebury.  The  B.,  which 
is  most  common  in  cathedral,  conventual,  and  colle- 
giate churches,  served  to  give  access  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  building,  and  to  suspend  tapestry  and 
banners  on  high  holidays.  Viewed  aesthetically, 
the  gloom  of  the  B.  contrasts  weil  with  the  lustre 
of  the  clerestory. 

BLI'NDWORM  (Avgui*  fragili*).  a  small  reptile, 
which,  although  it  has  commonly  been  ranked 
among  serpents  by  naturalists,  in  consequence  of 
agreement  in  general  form,  exhibits  remarkublo 
points  of  difference  from  the  true  serpents,  and 
constitutes  one  of  an  interesting  series  of  links  by 
which  they  are  connected  with  lizards.  Mr.  Gray 
has  therefore  recently  united  this,  and  other  nearly 
allied  genera,  with  the  Scink  and  Seps  family  of 
snnrinn  reptiles  under  the  name  of  Saurop'hidia 
(Lizard-serpents),  amongst  which  the  gradation 
from  the  lizard  to  the  serpent  structure  is  marked 
by  the  more  and  more  complete  disappearance 
of  limbs,  and   the  increasing  elongation  of  the 


body.  In  the-  genus  Anguit  there  is  no  trace  of 
limbs  externally,  but  the  bones  of  the  shoulder, 
the  sternum  or  breast-bone,  and  the  pelvis  still 
exist  in  a  rudiments rv  condition:  the  bones  of 
the  head,  also,  connect  it  with  lizards,  and  do  not 
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admit  of  that  dilatation  of  the  gape  which  charac- 
terises true  serpents.  The  common  B.  is  the  ouly 
Bpecira  of  this  genus  known  in  Britain.  It  is  found 
also  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe.  In  some  districts 
of  Britain  it  is  plentiful ;  in  others,  it  is  very  rare  or 
even  unknown.  It  is  a  perfectly  inoffensive  creature, 
although  it  has  very  generally  been  persecuted  by  the 
ignorant  as  extremely  venomous.  Its  teeth  are  so 
small  that  even  when  it  attempts  to  bite,  which  it 
only  does  upon  much  irritation,  it  cannot  pierce  the 
skin.  No  species  of  the  group  to  which  it  belongs 
has  poison-fangs.  It  is  very  timid,  and  when  alarmed, 
contracts  itself  forcibly,  and  then  becomes  remark- 
ably brittle,  so  as  to  be  easily  broken  in  two  by  a 
blow  or  by  an  attempt  to  bend  it.  This  character 
of  fragility  is  found  also  in  other  animals  of  this 
group.  The  name  B.  has  apparently  originated 
in  a  mistake  caused  by  the  smallness  of  the  eyes, 
which,  however,  are  very  quick  and  brilliant. 
Another  common  name,  Slote-wortn,  is  more  accu-, 
rately  characteristic.  The  length  varies  from  11 
to  15  inches,  and  sometimes  even  exceeds  this; 
the  thickness  is  almost  equal  throughout,  the  tail 
is  blunt  at  the  end  ;  tho  scales  are  small,  and  nearly 
equal ;  the  tongue  is  notched  at  the  extremity,  but 
not  bifid  as  in  snakes  ;  the  colour  is  generally 
silvery  gray,  a  dark  line  runs  along  the  back,  and 
frequently  rows  of  dark  spot*  along  the  sides.  The 
food  of  the  B.  consists  of  slugs|  and  insects.  It 
retires  in  autumn  under  masses  of  decayed  wood 
and  leaves,  or  into  soft  dry  soil.  It  changes  its 
skin.  It  is  viviparous  (ovoviviparous),  the  number 
of  young  varying  from  7  to  12  or  13  at  a  birth.  The 
name  B.  is  sometimes  given  to  Cttrilia  (q.  v.). 

BLISTERED  STEEL  is  the  variety  of  steel 
employed  in  the  manufacture  of  files,  tools,  and 
other  articles  generally  comprehended  under  the 
term  hardware.  The  B.  S.  is  prepared  by  a  process 
of  cmienlndon,  which  consists  in  heating  bars  of 
malleahlo  iron  in  fire  brick  or  stoneware  boxes,  along 
with  cement  powder.  The  latter  is  made  up  of  y 
parts  of  charcoal,  and  1  part  of  common  salt  and 
wood  ashes;  and  this  mixture  is  first  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  the  boxes  to  the  depth  of  about  an  inch, 
then  the  bars  of  iron,  more  cement,  another  series 
of  bars,  and  so  on  till  the  box  is  nearly  full,  when 
the  remaining  space  is  filled  up  with  cement-powder, 
and  above  all  there  is  placed  a  three-inch  layer  of 
damp  sand.  The  box  is  then  gradually  heated 
to  redness,  at  which  temperature  it  is  kept  for 
six  or  eight  days,  when  the  process  is  complete. 
When  the  bars  of  iron  arc  taken  out  of  the  cemen- 
tation box,  they  arc  found  covered  with  blittrrt  or 
blebt  on  the  surface.  The  chemical  changes  that 
occur  during  the  heating  are,  that  the  almost  pure 
malleable  iron  absorbs  and  combines  with  about  1 
per  cent,  of  carbon,  which  is  retained  in  the  steel, 
while  a  small  amount  of  carbon,  combining  with  a 
trace  of  oxygen  in  the  iron,  forms  carbonic  oxide 
(CO),  which,  escaping  from  the  iron  bar,  occasions 
the  blisters  or  blebs.  When  malleable  iron  is  con- 
verted into  B.  S.,  it  becomes  more  fusible,  ceases  to 
be  fibrous  in  texture,  and  when  a  bar  is  snapped 
across,  it  exhibits  a  close  fine-grained  metal.  Catt 
Steel  (q.  v.),  Tilted  Steel  (q.  v.),  and  Shear  Steel  (q.  v.), 
are  prepared  from  blistered  steel. 

BLI  STERING  FLIES.   Sec  Castharipes. 

BLISTERS  are  medicinal  agents  which,  when 
applied  to  the  skin,  raise  the  cuticle  into  small 
vesicles  filled  with  serous  fluid.  They  are  applied 
either  in  the  form  of  plasters  or  in  a  fluid  state, 
as  suita  the  convenience  of  the  person  or  part,  and 
have  for  their  object  the  establishing  of  a  counter- 
irritation  or  diversion  of  inflammatory  action  from 
a  part  in  which  it  cannot  be  reached  by  remedies 
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or  from  some  organ  where  it  may  do  permanent 
mischief,  to  some  more  superficial  part  of  the  body. 

The  most  common  blister  in  use  is  made  of  cati- 
tharides  (q.  v.)  or  Spanish  fly  ( Canthari*  vtricatoria). 
Cantharides,  mixed  with  a  convenient  proportion 
of  lard  and  wax,  form  the  blistering  ointment  of 
ordinary  use;  the  only  objection  to  this  preparation 
being,  that  if  applied  too  long  it  produces  distress- 
ing affections  of  the  urinary  bladder.  In  young 
children  and  very  thin-skinned  persons,  a  layer  of 
silver  paper,  or  thin  gauze  wet  with  vinegar,  may 
be  laid  betweeu  the  blister  and  the  skin.  But 
under  no  circumstances  should  a  blister  be  left  long 
upon  children,  as  it  may  produce  sores  which  are 
apt  to  take  on  an  unhealthy  action,  and  are  difficult 
to  heal. 

Mustard  (Sinapit  nigra)  is  frequently  used,  but 
seldom  left  ou  sufficiently  long  to  produce  blistering. 
Tincture  of  cantharides,  crotou  oil,  and  strong  liquor 
ammonia?,  tartar  emetic  ointment,  and  many  otben. 
are  used  in  practice. 

If  the  occasion  for  the  blister  passes  off,  the  vesicle* 
should  be  pricked,  and  their  fluid  contents  allowed 
to  trickle  away,  the  vesicated  surface  being  therr 
dressed  with  some  cold  cream  or  lard.  But  if 
it  should  appear  desirable  to  promote  a  discharge 
from  the  skin,  the  raised  cuticles  may  be  snipped 
off,  and  the  blister  either  applied  again  at  intervals, 
or  some  stimulating  ointment  as  f  he  sa vine  (Juniper** 
tabina)  made  use  of.  Gn  at  cleanliness  should  be 
observed  in  dressing  the  part. 

Of  late  years,  B.  have  been  much  used  for  the 
dispersion  of  glandular  tumours,  and  arc  also  applied 
over  the  surfaces  of  indolent  ulcers,  with  the  view 
of  increasing  the  vascularity  of  the  part.  For  old 
diseases  of  joints,  B.  ought  to  be  placed  at  a  little 
distance  from  the  affected  joint. 

BLOCH,  Marcus  Elikser,  a  celebrated  ichthy- 
ologist, born  of  poor  Jewish  parents,  ut  Auspach, 
in  Bavaria,  1723.  lie  was  allowed  to  grow  up 
in  extreme  ignorance.  At  19,  he  had  read  nothing 
except  a  few  useless  rabbinical  treatises.  About 
that  age,  however,  he  became  asfcistant  to  a 
Jewish  surgeon  at  Hamburg,  where  he  took  the 
opportunity  of  learning  German  and  Latin.  A 
slight  knowledge  which  he  had  acquired  of  ana- 
tomy inspired  him  with  an  extraordinary  desire 
to  study  that  science  thoroughly.  For  this  purpose 
he  went  to  Berlin,  and  devoted  himself  to  it  and 
other  branches  of  natural  history  with  indefatigable 
zeal.  He  took  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medicine  at 
Frankfort-on-thc-Oder ;  and  returned  to  Berliu  to 
practise  his  profession,  where  he  died  fith  August 
179°.  His  great  work  is  the  Allgcmeine  Xatur- 
f/fhiehte  dcr  Ft'che  ( 1 2  vols.,  Berlin,  1 7  82—1795,  w  ith 
432  coloured  plates),  long  the  most  comprehensive 
work  on  ichthyology,  and  still  valuable  especially 
for  its  pictures."  His  Syttema  ichthgologiee  iconibut 
CX  illustration,  which  was  left  in  an  unfinished 
state,  was  published  by  Schneider  (Merlin,  18"'l). 
After  his  death,  his  collection  of  fishes  was  pur- 
chased by  government,  and  forms  a  part  of  the 
Berliu  zoological  museum. 

BLOCK,  in  tho  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  an  important 
part  of  the  apparatus  necessary  for  raising  sails  and 
vards,  tightening  ropes,  &c.  The  B.  comprises  both 
the  frame  or  shell,  and  the  pulley  or  pulleys  con- 
tained within  it.  In  seamen's  language,  a  taekU 
includes  the  rope  as  well  as  the  B.  through  which  it 
works.  The  uses  of  blocks  are  very  numerous  on 
shipboard;  and  to  subserve  these  uses,  they  are 
distributed  about  the  masts,  yard.*,  sails,  and  ropes. 
They  vary  greatly  in  size,  shape,  power,  and  desig- 
nation ;  but  nearly  every  B.  comprises  a  ihell  or 
I  wooden  exterior,  a  thtave  or  wheel  on  which  tha 
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rope  runs,  u  j>in  or  tule  on  which  the  sheave  turn*, 
and  a  ttrap  (of  rope  or  iron)  to  fasten  the  B.  to  any 
particular  station  (see  Pcllky).  A  single  B.  contain* 
only  one  sheave ;  a  double  B.,  two ;  and  so  on.  Besides 
the  designation  of  blocks  according  to  the  number  of 
sheaves  they  contain  (tingle,  duuble,  trtblt,  fourfold), 
ships'  blocks  receive  numerous  other  names — such  as 
bte-B.,  cut-B.,  ekrek-B.,  clew-garnet  B.,  clttc-line  B., 
tic.  Some  of  these  names  depend  on  the  kind  of  ser- 
vice, others  on  the  place  of  fixing;  while  the  rest  are 
examples  of  the  odd  nomenclature  adopted  by  seamen. 

Block-making. — Ships'  blocks  were  made  by  hand 
until  about  fcn  years  ago.  But  mere  workers 
in  wood  could  not  produce  them ;  it  required 
unusual  skill  and  practice  to  fashion  the  several 
pieces,  and  put  them  together  so  as  to  possess  the 
requisite  strength  and  facility  in  working.  The 
trade  was  either  carried  on  alone,  or  in  conjunction 
with  mast-making.  More  than  14<>o  such  blocks 
were  required  for  one  of  the  old  74's,  and  a  propor- 
tionate number  for  vessels  of  larger  or  smaller  aizc. 


other  forms,  according  to  the 


Various  form*  of  Shins'  Blocks  : 
a,  long-tackle  blink;  6,  clew-line  block ;  c,  double  block. 

Li  1781,  a  Mr.  Taylor  began  to  make  the  sheaves 
and  shells  of  blocks  by  a  process  which  he  had 
invented.  He  made  all  the  blocks  for  the  royal 
navy  until  the  expiration  of  his  patent  rights.  The 
Admiralty  then  commenced  the  manufacture  on 
their  own  account.  In  1801,  Mr.  (afterwards  Sir) 
Mark  Isamhnrd  Brunei  submitted  to  the  Admi- 
ralty a  working-model  of  a  very  beautiful  system 
of  machinery  for  block-making ;  it  was  accepted, 
and  the  inveutor  engaged  to  set  up  the  apparatus 
at  Portsmouth.  So  intricate  was  the  machinery, 
and  so  great  the  difficulty  in  procuring  the  several 
working-parts  from  the  machinists  of  those  days, 
that  it  was  not  until  the  year  1808  that  the  system 
was  put  into  effective  operntion.  It  was  then,  how- 
ever, so  perfect,  that  very  few  additions  or  improve- 
ments have  since  been  needed.  The  machinery  made 
blocks  more  accurately  than  they  bad  ever  been 
made  by  hand,  and  with  the  aid  of  ordinary  work- 
men only.  It  could  effect  £50,0<>0  worth  of  work 
in  a  year,  or  140,fMK)  blocks,  by  the  assistance  of  ten 
men  attending  the  machine.  Duplicate  machinery 
was  made  for  Chatham.  Brunei  received  £20,ooo 
for  his  invention  and  for  his  personal  superin- 
tendence until  the  machinery  was  brought  into 
working-order ;  this  sum  was  money  well  laid  out, 
for  the  machine  saved  to  the  country  more  than 
£•20,000  a  year,  in  the  busy  warlike  period  from 
1808  to  1815.  The  machinery  itself  is  too  compli- 
cated to  be  described  except  at  a  length  incompatible 
with  the  limits  of  this  work  ;  hut  it  may  bo  stated 
in  a  general  way,  that  the  system  is  made  up  chiefly 
of  saws  and  lathes,  combined  with  great  ingenuity. 
The  blocks  are  made  of  elm,  and  the  sheaves  of 
lignum  vita> ;  the  pins  arc  of  iron,  carefully  pre- 
pared to  avoid  friction  as  much  as  possible. 

BLOCKA'DE,  in  military  tactics,  U  an  operation 
for  capturing  an  enemy's  town  or  fortress,  without 
a  bombardment  or  regular  siege.  The  attacking 
party  throws  up  works  ou  the  neighbouring  heights 
and  roads;  these  works  may  be  redoubts,  for 
200  or  300  men  each,  raised  around  at  distances  of 
1000  or  1500  yards  asunder;  or  they  may  assume 
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ng  to  toe  circumstances  of 
each  case.  The  rest  of  the  besieging  force  remain! 
under  cover  in  villages,  or  in  a  temporary  camp, 
ready  to  repel  any  sortie  attempted  by  the 
{ l>esiegcd.  The  whole  purpose  in  view  is  to  pre* 
]  vent  the  besieged  from  receiving  supplies  of  any 
kind,  in  order  that,  when  the  food  or  the  ammuni- 
tion is  exhausted,  they  may  be  compelled  to  sur- 
render. Fortresses  utuated  on  steep  and  rocky 
dilticult  to  conquer  by  bombardment  or 
may  often  be  reduced  by  B. ;  because  the 
roads  or  paths  for  the  reception  of  supplies  are 
few,  and  can  be  watched  by  a  small  number  of 
troops.  Towns  situated  on  a  plain  are  less  fre- 
quently invested.  If  the  inhabitants  be  numerous 
and  commercial,  they  will  soon  be  impatient  of  the 
restraint  produced  by  a  B.,  and  may  compel  or  induce 
the  governor  to  adopt  a  plan  opposed  to  his  wishes 
a*  a  soldier.  If,  however,  a  resistance  be  determined 
on,  the  governor  sends  out  of  the  town  as  many  non- 
combatants  as  possible  ;  all  the  stores  are  collected  in 
bomb-proof  receptacles  ;  economy  is  observed  in  the 
consumption  of  food ;  all  the  people  within  the 
walls  are  placed  under  military  rules ;  and  the 
governor  endeavours,  by  frequent  sorties,  to  prevent 
the  besiegers  from  nmking  too  close  an  investment 
of  the  place. 

Blockading,  in  a  naval  sense,  is  the  prevention  of 
the  entrance  or  exit  of  the  enemy's  shi|n»  at  a 
particular  port.  It  occurs  sometimes  as  an  auxiliary 
to  military  operations  by  land ;.  but  on  others  it  U 
limited  to  a  maritime  investment. 

BLOCKADE,  in  international  Law,  is  the  means, 
in  time  of  war,  of  rendering  intercourse  with  an 
euemy's  port  unlawful  ou  the  part  of  neutrals ;  and 
it  is  carried  into  effect  by  an  armed  force  (ships  of 
war),  which  blocks  up  and  bars  export  or  import 
to  or  from  the  place  blockaded.  This  right  is  de- 
scribed by  all  writers  on  the  law  of  nations  as  clear 
and  incontrovertible,  having  its  origin  in  the  soundest 
principles  of  maritime  jurisprudence,  sanctioned  by 
the  practice  of  the  best  limes.  It  is  explained 
ou  the  reasonable  theory,  that  if  a  potentate  or 
government  lays  siege  to  a  place,  or  simply  blockades 
it,  such  potentate  or  government  has  a  right  to 
prevent  any  other  power,  or  representative  or  subject 
of  such  power,  from  entering,  and  to  treat  as  an 
enemy  any  one  who  attempts  to  enter  the  blockaded 
place,  or  in  any  way  assist  the  besieged,  for  such  a 
person  opposes  the  undertaking,  and  contributes  to 
the  miscarriage  of  it. 

Lord  Stowell  laid  it  dow  n  that  there  are  two  sorta 
of  B. — one  by  the  simple  fact  only,  the  other  by  a 
notification  accompanied  with  the  fact.  In  the 
former  case,  when  the  fact  ceases — otherwise  than 
by  accident  or  the  shifting  of  the  wind — there  is 
immediately  an  end  of  the  B. ;  but  where  the  fact 
is  accompanied  by^  a  public  notification  from  tho 
government  of  a  belligerent  country  to  neutral 
governments,  the  B.  must  be  supposed  to  exist  till 
it  has  been  publicly  repealed.  This  notification 
it  is  the  duty  of  the  belligerent  country  to  make 
immediately.  His  lordship  also  explained  that,  on 
the  question  of  B.,  three  things  must  be  preved: 
1st,  The  existence  of  an  actual  B.  ;  2d,  The-  know- 
ledge of  the  party  ;  and  ftd,  Some  act  of  violation, 
either  by  going  In  or  coming  out  with  a  cargo 
laden  after  the  commencement  of  blockade.  Va 
this  last  point,  the  time  of  shipment  is  very 
material ;  for  although  it  might  be  hard  to  refuse 
a  neutral  lilnrty  to  retire  with  a  cargo  already 
laden,  and  by  that  act  already  become  neutral  pro- 
perty, yet,  after  the  commencement  of  a  B.,  a 
neutral  cannot  be  allowed  to  interfere  in  any  way  to 
assist  the  exportation  of  the  property  of  the  enemy. 
After  the  commencement  of  a  B.,  a  neutral  is  no 
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long?r  at  liberty  to  make  any  purchase  in  that  port. 
But  the  most  essential  element  is  actual  B.,  and  this 
Htiite  of  things  can  only  be  proved  to  the  satisfaction 
of  a  court  of  justice  by  the  ships  stationed  on  the 
•pot  to  maintain  the  B.  nsing  their  force  for  that 
purpose.  A  B.,  therefore,  is  only  to  be  considered 
as  actually  existing  when  there  is  a  power  to 
enforce  it. 

To  be  Talid,  a  B.  must  be  accompanied  by  actual 
investment  of  the  place,  and  it  may  be  more  or  less 
rigorous,  cither  for  the  purpose  of  watching  the  [ 
operations  of  the  enemy,  or,  on  a  more  extended 
scale,  to  cut  off  all  access  of  neutral  vessels  to  that 
interdicted  place,  which  is  strictly  and  properly  a 
B. ;  for  the  former  is,  in  truth,  no  B.  at  all,  as  far 
as  neutrals  are  concerned.  But  to  be  binding  on 
neutrals,  it  ought  to  be  shewn  that  they  have 
knowledge,  or  may  be  presumed  to  know  of  the 
B. ;  and  this  knowledge  may  arise  in  two  ways — 
either  by  such  a  public  and  formal  notification  as 
we  have  already  described,  or  by  the  notoriety  of 
the  fact.  Yet  it  is  at  all  times  most  convenient 
that  the  B.  should  be  declared  in  a  public  and 
distinct  manner,  instead  of  being  left  to  creep  out 
from  the  consequences  produced  by  it ;  and  the 
effect  of  such  notification  to  the  neutral  government 
is  clearly  to  include  all  the  individuals  subject  to 
the  latter. 

The  breach  of  B.  may  be  either  by  coming  out  of 
the  blockaded  port,  or  going  in  ;  such  breach,  how- 
ever, may  sometime*  be  excusable.  It  has  been 
decided  that  intoxication  on  the  part  of  (he  master 
of  a  ship  will  not  be  received  as  an  excuse.  The 
breach  of  B.  subjects  the  property  so  employed  to 
confiscation ;  there  is  no  rule  of  the  law  of  nations 
more  established  than  this,  and  it  is  univemlh 
acknowledged  by  all  civilised  government*.  The 
violation  of  B.  by  the  master,  however,  affects  the 
■hip,  but  not  the  cargo,  unless  tho  cargo  is  the 
property  of  the  same  owner,  or  unless  the  owner 
of  the  cargo  is  cognizant  of  the  intended  violation. 

On  the  proclamation  of  peace,  or  from  any  poli- 
tical or  belligerent  cause,  the  continuance  of  the 
investment  may  cease  to  be  necessary,  and  the  B. 
ie  then  said  to  be  rained.  The  blockading  force 
then  retires,  and  the  port  is  open  as  before  to  all 
other  nations. — See  the  law  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  extremely  well  stated  in  A  Manual  of  the 
Law  of  Maritime  Warfare,  by  William  Hazlitt  and 
Henry  Philip  Roche,  Barrist'ers-at-law,  1854;  see, 
also,  Orders  is  Council,  British. 

BLO  CKHOUSE  is  to  a  temporary  fortification 
what  a  tower  is  to  one  that  is  permanent.  In  a 
wooded  country,  it  is  easily  and  quickly  made,  and 
the  enemy  cannot  readily  bring  guns  to  bear  upon 
h ;  on  flat  open  ground  it  is  less  useful.  The  B.  is 
always  a  covered  defence,  unlike  a  battery ;  some- 
times with  only  one  story,  sometimes  with  two,  of 


Elevation  of  blockhouse. 

which  the  lower  forms  a  barrack  for  a  few  men.  It 
is  usually  either  rectangular  or  shaped  like  a  Greek 
cross  ;  the  latter  is  preferred,  as  enabling  the  fronts 
of  fire  to  flank  each  other.  One  among  the  many 
kinds  of  B.  is  shewn  in  the  annexed  cut :  where  ab 
denotes  the  natural  level  of  the  ground  ;  e,  a  mound 
or  panipet  formed  from  the  earth  obtained  out  of  the 
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ditch,  d  ;  and  e,  a  mass  of  earth  to  cover  the  roof. 
The  loopholes  for  musketry  are  shewn  at  the  side. 
The  defence  is  usually  by  musketry.  If  opposed 
to  infantry  only,  single  rows  of  trunk*  of  trees 
either  upright  or  horizontal,  make  a  very  good 
Bn  loopholed  at  intervals  of  about  three  feet ; 
and  if  there  be  earth  enough  quickly  obtainable, 
by  digging  a  ditch  or  from  any  other  source,  to  em- 
bank it  all  round  and  to  cover  the  roof,  it  will  bear 
a  great  deal  of  rough  usage.  If  opposed  to  artillery, 
the  B.  requires  to  be  formed  with  double  rows  of 
trunks  three  feet  apart,  with  well-rammed  earth 
between  them.  The  American  backwoodsmen  build 
blockhouses  with  great  quickness  and  efficiency; 
several  of  these,  with  a  curtain  or  continuous  wall 
of  stockading,  may  be  made  to  enclose  a  large 
spneo,  capable  of  accommodating  a  great  number 
of  defenders  and  of  repelling  a  considerable  hos- 
tile force.  The  base  of  a  wind-mill,  on  a  hill, 
has  in  European  countries  often  formed  a  good 
blockhouse.  A  regular  B.  should  have  a  ditch, 
not  only  to  supply  earth,  but  to  keep  the  enemy 
from  approaching  near  enough  to  fire  the  timber 
of  the  blockhouse.  There  must  be,  at  least,  four 
feet  of  well-rammed  earth  on  the  roof,  to  resist  the 
effect  of  artillery.  Such  a  structure  without  a  roof 
is  not  a  B.,  it  is  simply  a  stockade. 

BLO'CK-PRINTIXO.   8ee  Prihtiso. 

BLO'CKSBERG,  the  name  given  to  various 
mountains  and  hills  in  Germany,  but  pre-eminently 
to  the  Brockcn,  the  highest  point  of  the  Harx 
Mountains,  and,  indeed,  of  the  north  of  Germany. 
According  to  the  popular  belief,  it  is  the  favourite 
haunt  of  the  witches,  where  they  celebrate  the  night 
of  the  1st  of  Hay,  Walpurgienaeht  (q.  v.),  with  wild 
orgies.  Almost  all  mountains  thus  haunted,  are 
known  to  have  been  famous  places  of  sacrifice  in 
the  ages  of  paganism. 

BLO  CK-SHIP,  is  a  ship  of  war  too  old  or  too  slow 
in  sailing  to  render  efficient  service  in  action  out  at 
sea,  but  useful  as  a  defence  in  great  ports  and  naval 
arsenals.  At  the  present  time,  when  war-steamers 
arc  coming  more  and  more  into  use,  some  of  the  old 
sailing  men-of-war  are  nearly  valueless  except  as 
block-ships.  At  the  beginning  of  1859  the  English 
block-ships  were  about  ten  in  number ;  at  tho  pre- 
sent time  there  is  a  still 
for  no  other  purpose. 

BLOCK  TIX  is  an  inferior  variety  of  tin.  When 
the  metal  is  reduced  from  its  ores,  it  is  first  poured 
into  moulds,  and  the  ingots  thus  procured  are  heated 
to  incipient  fusion  in  a  reverberatory  furnace,  when 
the  pure  tin  first  fuses,  and  is  withdrawn  ;  and  the 
less  pure  tin  which  is  left  behind  being  melted  at 
a  higher  temperature,  is  poured  into  moulds,  and  is 
known  as  block  tin.    See  Tin. 

BLOI8,  a  town  of  France,  capital  of  the  depart- 
ment of  Loirc-et-Chcr,  has  a  remarkably  fine  situation 
on  the  acclivity  of  a  hill,  and  is  built  chiefly  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Loire,  over  which  there  is  here  a 
good  stone  bridge.  It  Is  about  35  miles  south-west 
of  Orleans,  on  the  railway  between  that  place  and 
Tours.  The  bouses,  in  the  upper  part  of  the  town 
especially,  are  mean  and  ill  built,  and  the  streets  are 
crooked  and  narrow,  but  they  arc  kept  clean  by 
water  from  the  public  fountains,  which  are  supplied 
by  a  splendid  aqueduct,  supposed  to  have  been 
constructed  by  the  Romans.  B.  has  a  handsome 
cathedral ;  but  its  chief  glory  is  its  old  castle,  which 
has  been  the  scene  of  many  interesting  historical 
events.  Louis  XII.  was  born  in  it,  and  under  its 
roof  Charles,  Due  d'Alcncon,  and  Margaret  of  Anjou, 
and  Henri  IV.  and  Margaret  of  Valois  were  married, 
Here  also  were  sometimes  held  the  courts  of  Frances. 
I ,  Henri  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henri  III.    Here  aL<K> 
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the  Due  de  Guise  and  hi*  brother  were  murdered, 
by  order  of  Henri  III.,  ob  the  28d  December  1588. 
Isabella,  qaeen  of  Charles  VL,  here  found  a  retreat ; 
it  served  as  a  prison  for  Mary  de'  Medici ;  Catha- 
rine do'  Medici  died  within  its  walla ;  and  Maria 
Louisa  here  held  her  court  in  1814,  after  Pari* 
had  capitulated.  B.  is  a  place  of  great  antiquity. 
Stephen,  who  usurped  the  crown  of  England  on 
tbe  death  of  Henry  I.,  was  a  son  of  one  of  the 
counts  of  B.,  by  Adela  the  daughter  of  William 
the  Conqueror.  B.  is  an  archbishop's  see,  has  a 
tribunal  of  commerce,  a  communal  college,  a  public 
library  of  20,000  vols.,  a  botanic  garden,  Ac,  and 
manufactures  of  porcelain  and  gloves,  with  a  trade 
in  brandy,  wine,  and  wood.    Top.  13,562. 

BLOM'FIELD,  Charles  Jams,  Bishop  of 
_<omlon,  a  learned  and  influential  prelate  of  the 
Church  of  England,  was  born  in  1786,  at  Bury  St. 
Edmund's,  in  Suffolk,  where  his  father  was  school- 
master. Being  well  grounded  by  his  father  in  the 
classics,  B.  went  to  Cambridge,  where  he  took  high 
honours.  After  he  had  filled  several  curacies,  the 
Bishop  of  London  appointed  him  his  chaplain,  in 
recognition  of  his  acknowledged  philological  and  theo- 
logical acquirements.  Shortly  after,  he  was  called  to 
tbe  living  of  St.  Botolph ;  in  1 824,  he  was  made  Bishop 
of  Chester;  and  in  1828,  ho  was  promoted  to  the 
see  of  London,  on  the  translation  of  Bishop  Howley 
to  Canterbury.  B.'s  reputation  for  classical  scholar- 
ship rests  chiefly  on  his  editions  of  Callimachut 
(Lond.  1815),  and  of  several  of  the  dramas  of 
Etchyl**.  In  connection  with  Renncl,  he  published 
the  Musa  Cant abrigie  tit* ;  and  with  Monk  (1812) 
the  Posthumous  Tract*  of  Porton  ;  and  in  1814,  the 
Adversaria  Porsoni.  lie  also  published  Lecture*  on 
the  Act*  of  the  Apostle*.  B.  was  exceedingly  active  in 
the  superintendence  of  his  diocese,  and  was  a  prime 
mover  in  the  agitation  for  the  erection  of  new 
churches.  Under  his  presidency,  more  churches  were 
erected  in  London  than  under  any  bishop  sinco  the 
Reformation.  His  conduct  in  regard  to  the  con- 
troversies that  latterly  agitated  his  diocese  was  much 
animadverted  on  by  both  parlies.  He  was  accused 
at  one  time  of  leaning  to  Puseyiam,  and  yet  he  pro- 
ceeded against  his  clergy  for  alleged  crypto-catholic 
practices.    He  died  August  1857. 

BLOMMAERT,  Philip,  one  of  the  most  promi- 
nent of  living  Flemish  authors,  was  born  in  1809. 
In  1834,  he  published  a  volume  of  verse,  characterised 
by  much  simplicity  and  earnestness,  but  so  inartistic 
in  form  that  it  met  with  little  success.  He  rendered 
better  service  to  literature  and  to  the  patriotic 
cause  by  the  publication  (1830 — 1841)  of  Theophilu*, 
an  old  Flemish  poem  of  the  1 4th  c,  and  of  the 
Oude  Vlatmische  gedirkte  (Old  Flemish  Poems)  of 
the  12th,  13th,  and  14th  centuries.  Both  works  are 
enriched  with  glossaries  and  learned  annotations. 
B.  shews  a  predilection  for  middle-age  literature 
generally,  and  has  translated  the  tfibelvnijen  into 
Flemish*  iambics.  His  most  important  w'ork  is  a 
History  of  the  Belgians  (Brussels,  1849),  in  which 
he  attempts  to  shew  that  the  political  destiny  of 
the  Low  Countries  has  ever  been  identical  with  that 
of  Germany,  and  that  it  is  with  the  latter  country, 
and  not  with  France,  she  should  seek  to  ally  herself. 
B.  has  also  contributed  extensively  to  several  Belgian 
tirnals,  especially  to  the   Mtssagrr  de*  Science* 


BLOXDEL,  a  celebrated  French  minstrel  of  the 
12th  c,  and  the  favourite  of  Richard  the  Lion- 
heart,  king  of  England,  whom  he  .accompanied  to 
Palestine.  When  Richard,  on  his  return,  was  seized 
and  imprisoned  by  Leopold,  Duke  of  Austria,  B. 
{according  to  the  exquisitely  romantic  myth  of  an 
old  chronicler)  resolved  to  find  out  the'  place  in 


which  his  master  was  confined.  He  wandered 
through  Germany  in  disguise,  and  at  length  coming 
to  the  castle  of  Lowenstein,  in  Austria,  he  heard 
that  it  contained  some  illustrious  captive.  Feeling 
assured  that  this  was  no  other  than  the  kiug,  be 
tried  all  means  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  but  to  no  pur- 
pose. He  then  placed  himself  opposite  to  the  tower 
in  which  he  learned  the  unknown  was  imprisoned, 
and  commenced  singing  one  of  those  Provencal  songs 
which  Richard  and  he  had  composed  together. 
Hardly  had  B.  finished  the  first  stanza,  when  a 
well-known  voice  from  the  tower  took  up  the  second, 
and  carried  it  on  to  the  end.  So  the  minstrel  dis- 
covered his  monarch,  and,  returning  with  all  speed 
to  England,  was  the  means  of  his  being  ransomed 
by  his  subjects.  Only  a  few  of  B.'s  poems  have 
come  down  to  us ;  these  arc  preserved  in  the  Library 
of  the  Arsenal  at  Paris. 


BLOOD,  the  nutritive  fluid  of  the  tissues,  consis 
of  a  fluid,  the  liquor  tanguinit,  in  which  float  co 
puscles  or  globules.  Tbe  liquor  sanguinis  consists 
of  water,  in  which  are  dissolved  Ji brine,  albumen, 
chlorides  of  sodium  and  potassium,  phosphates  of 
soda,  lime,  and  magnesia.  There  are  also  in  the  B. 
some  fatty,  and,  what  are  called  vaguely  by  chemists, 
'  extractive  matters.'  The  corpuscles  are  of  two 
kinds— white  and  red  ; 
the  white  are  larger  and 
less  numerous  than  the 
red.  They  contain  small 
molecules.  The  red, 
which  seem  to  have 
their  origin  in  the  white 
or  colourless  corpuscles, 
are  peculiar  to  verte- 
brate animals,  and  to 
them  the  B.  owes  its 
characteristic  colour. 
They  are  flat  disks,  oval 


Blood  Corpuscles  highly 
m  agnilicd. 


in  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  circular  in  man  and 
most  mammalia.  They  are  concave  on  both  sid«  a, 
so  that  their  edges  are  thicker  than  the  centres,  and 
hence  the  dark  appearance  of  the  latter  under  the 
microscope,  which,  for  some  time,  led  observers  to 
believe  that  they  possessed  a  nucleus.  The  size 
of  a  red  corpuscle  in  man  is  from  of  an  inch  to 
II J*  °f  *n  'ncn-  They  are  largest  in  reptiles. 
Those  of  that  singular  animal,  the  proteus,  are  51, 
of  an  inch  in  long  diameter,  and  can  almost  be 
seen  with  the  naked  eye.  When  examined  by 
the  chemist,  the  red  globules  of  the  B.  consist  of 
about  312  parts  in  1000  of  solid  matter,  fatty 
and  extractive,  with  a  small  quantity  of  mineral 
matters.  They  owe  their  colour  to  a  mixture  of 
two  distinct  compounds,  globuline  and  hatnaliue, 
the  former  of  which  crystallises,  on  being  separated, 
into  various  forms.  *  The  B.  crystal*  of  mau  and 
tl>c  carnivora  ha»e  a  prismatic  form,  whilst  those 
of  the  rat  and  mouse  arc  tetrahcdral,  and  those  of 
the  squirrel  hexagonal. ' — Carpenter.  The  following 
is  the  formula  of  harmatine  :  carbon,  44  ;  hydrogen, 
22  ;  nitrogen,  3 ;  oxygen,  6  ;  and  iron,  1. 

When  drawn  from  the  body,  or  if  it  has  escaped 
la  any  way  from  the  blood-vessels,  B.  undergoes 
some  singular  changes.  The  fibrinc  coagulates,  or 
becomes  solid,  and  in  so  doing,  entangles  the  cor- 
puscles, thus  forming  a  clot  (crassamentum) ;  the 
water,  still  retaining  the  albumen  and  the  saline 
matters,  drains  awny,  and  is  termco  terum.  Tho 
rapidity  with  which  this  change  takes  place,  the 
relative  bulk  of  the  scrum  and  the  clot,  and  the 
firmness  of  the  latter,  vary  with  e'reumstances  ;  the 
more  fibrinc,  the  longer  docs  the  clot  take  to  form. 
Moderate  heat  and  exposure  to  the  air  favours  it, 
cold  and  exclusion  from  the  !r  retards  it;  it  is  also 
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retarded  in  those  cases  where  death  has  occurred 
from  some  sudden  shock,  as  from  lightning,  and 
the  B.  remains  fluid  in  the  veins  for  some  time  after 
death.  But  even  during  life,  B.  escaped  from  the 
vessels  coagulates  nearly  an  rapidly  as  if  out  of  the 
body.  In  some  forms  of  malignant  fever,  or  when  the 
poison  of  glanders  or  malignant  pustule  has  entered 
the  B.,  the  latter  remains  fluid,  also  in  eases  where 
the  blood  is  what  is  termed  poor,  as  in  scurvy,  mid 
in  those  suffocated.  The  size  and  firmness  of  the 
clot  depends  on  the  amount  of  fibrine  in  the  B., 
which  in  health  averages  about  2  parts  in  100O.  In 
inflammations  it  is  mueli  increased,  and  the  B.  forms 
slowly  into  a  tough  clot,  which  is  almost  destitute 
of  red  globules  on  its  surface,  and  drawn  in  towards 
the  centre,  this  colourless  layer  is  termed  the  '  buffy 
coat,'  and  the  physicians  of  bygone  times  used  to 
attach  great  importance  to  it,  believing  that  it  was 
a  phenomenon  peculiar  to  inflammation,  and  bleed- 
ing repeatedly,  with  the  view  to  its  removal ;  whereas 
anything  which  delays  coagulation,  great  poverty  of 
B..  as  in  Chloro-is  <t j.  v.).  green-sickness,  or  any  con- 
dition in  which  the  fibrine  is  in  greater  proportion 
than  the  red  blood  globules,  will  cause  this  appear- 
ance;  the  elot  of  the  impoverished  blood  will,  how- 
ever, be  small  and  loose,  and  floating  in  an  excessive 
quantity  of  serum. 

The  colour  of  the  B.  varies,  as  it  happens  to  come 
from  the  venous  or  arterial  side  of  the  heart.  The 
florid  scarlet  arterial  B.,  passing  through  the  capil- 
laries, loses  its  oxygen,  becomes  loaded  with  carbonic 
acid,  and  nppears  in  the  veins  of  a  dark  purple 
colour,  which  it  changes  again  for  scarlet,  when  it 
is  sent  to  the  lungs,  there  to  part  with  its  carbonic 
acid  and  to  absorb  a  fresh  supply  of  oxygen.  Sec 
Cj  rct  i.ation  or  tiik  Bt.oon. 

It  seems  probable  that  this  change  is  owing  to 
the  effect  of  the  oxygen  on  the  corpuscles,  contract- 
ing them,  and  altering  their  reflecting  surfaces; 
carbonic  acid,  on  the  other  hand,  rendering  them 
thinner  and  more  flaccid.  The  changes  in  colour 
can  be  effected  in  B.  drawn  out  of  the  body  by  the 
application  of  the  gases  mentioned. 

The  red  B.  corpuscle  performs  important  duties 
in  our  bodies.  Fosse-sing  great  powers  of  absorb- 
ing oxygen,  it  hurries  away  from  the  left  side 
of  the  heart,  and  bears  that  life-giving  stimulus 
to  the  tissues ;  takes  from  them  nearly  as  readily 
the  carbonic  acid,  which  would  poison  the  whole 
body  if  allowed  to  remain ;  carries  it  away,  and 
gets  rid  of  it  in  the  lungs,  where  it  again  absorbs 
oxygen  ;  and  again  goes  on  its  useful  circuit 
through  the  body  till,  following  the  laws  which 
govern  all  cells  and  bodies  composed  of  them,  it 
wears  out,  degenerates,  and  dies.  The  most  impor- 
tant differences  in  the  blood  of  different  classes 
of  animals,  arc  noticed  in  the  articles  on  these 
classes.    See  also  Rkhpikation. 

BLOOD,  Avemikr  of.  In  the  early  nges  of 
society,  the  infliction  of  the  penalty  of  death  for 
murder  did  not  take  place  by  the  action  of  any 
tribunal  or  public  authorities  administering  law, 
but,  in  accordance  with  the  rude  social  condition, 
was  left  to  the  nearest  relative  of  the  murdered, 
whose  recognised  duty  was  to  pursue  and  slav  the 
murderer.  He  was  called  the  Avenger  of"  B., 
in  Ib  bicw,  rVW  (<|.  v.),  which  term,  however,  was 
of  wider  signification.  The  Mosaic  law  (Numb, 
xxxv.)  did  no*  set  aside  this  universal  institution  of 
primitive  society,  but  placed  it  under  regulations, 
prohibiting  the  commutation  of  ihe  penalty  of  death 
for  money,  which  appears  to  have  become  frequent, 
and  appointing  r/'/ict  of  rrfwj*  for  the  manslayer  who 
was  not  really  a  murderer.  See  City  ok  Rkkiok. 
The  Koran  sanctions  the  avenging  of  B.  by  the 
nearest  kinsman,  but  aUo  sanction*  the  pecuniary 
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I  commutation  for  murder.  The  primitive  institution 
|  or  custom  subsists  in  full  force  among  the  Arabs  at 
this  day.  Manv  of  the  hereditary  feuds  of  fu  mi  lies, 
clans,  and  tribes  in  all  barbarous  and  semi-barbarous 
countries,  have  always  been  connected  with  the 
avenging  of  blood. 

BLOOD,  Corruption  of  (in  Law).  See  Com- 
rcption  or  Blood. 

BLOOD,  Eatixo  or.  The  eating  of  B.  was  pro- 
hibited under  the  Old  Testament  dispensation,  obvi- 
ously for  reasons  connected  with  the  use  of  animals 
in  sacrifice.  Christians,  with  a  few  exceptions,  have 
always  regarded  the  prohibition  as  having  ceased 
with'the  reason  for  it ;  and  the  exhortation  of  the 
apostolic  council  of  Jerusalem  to  the  Gentile  con- 
verts, to  abstain  'from  things  strangled  and  from 
blood,'  to  have  been  merely  an  application  of  the 
great  law  of  Christian  charity  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  transition  period,  with  reference  to  the  preju- 
dices of  Jewish  converts. 

BLOOD  OF  OCR  SAVIOUR,  was  an  order  of 
knighthood  in  Mantua,  instituted  by  Duke  Vincent 
(ioncaga  in  lf»08,  on  tho  occasion  of  the  marriage  of 
his  son  with  a  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Savoy.  It 
consisted  of  20  knights,  the  Mautuan  dukes  being 
sovereigns.  The  collar  had  threads  of  gold  laid  on 
fire,  and  interwoven  with  the  words  Jtumine  probaxti. 
To  the  collar  were  pendent  two  angels,  supporting 
three  drops  of  blood,  and  circuniscril>ed  with  the 
motto  Vt'Ai/  isto  iritte  rtcepto.  The  name  originated 
in  the  belief  that  in  St.  Andrew's  Church,  in  Mantua, 
certain  drops  of  our  Saviour's  blood  arc  kept  as  a  relic. 

BLOOD  OF  ST.  JANUARIUS.  See  Jaxc- 
arius,  St. 

BLOOD,  Thomas,  a  most  daring,  unscrupulous, 
and  successful  adventurer,  was  born  in  Ireland 
about  ltil!8,  and  served  there  in  the  parliamentary 
army.  After  the  Restoration,  he  put  himself  at  the 
head  of  an  insurrectionary  plot,  which  was  to  begin 
with  the  seizure  of  Dublin  Castle,  and  of  Ormond, 
the  lord-lieutenant.  On  its  timely  discovery,  ho 
fled,  while  his  chief  accomplices  were  seized  and 
executed.  Escaping  to  Holland,  he  was  received 
there  with  high  consideration.  He  soon  found  his 
way  back  to  England,  to  try  what  mischief  might 
be  brewed  among  the  fifth-monarchy  men.  Find- 
ing no  prospect  of  success,  he  repaired  to  Scotland, 
invited  by  the  turbulent  state  of  affairs,  and  was 
present  a't  the  fight  of  I'entland,  November  27, 
lotSft.  On  the  night  of  the  f.th  December  1670, 
the  Duke  of  Ormond  was  seized,  in  his  coach  in  St. 
James's  S:reet,  by  a  gang  of  bravoes,  tied  on  horse- 
back behind  one  of  them,  and  hurried  away  towards 
Tyburn.  The  timely  approach  of  his  attendants  at 
the  moment  that  he  had  succeeded  in  struggling 
with  his  riding-companion  to  the  ground,  probably 
saved  him  from  hanging.  The  leader  in  this  daring 
villainy  was  B.,  and  so  well  hail  he  contrived  it,  that 
j  he  did  not  even  incur  suspicion.  His  next  enter- 
|  prise  was  still  more  wild  and  dangerous.  On  the  9th 
of  May  1671,  disguised  as  a  clergyman,  and  accom- 
panied by  his  former  accomplices,  he  entered  the 
Tower  with  the  determination  to  carry  off  the  regalia 
of  England.  After  nearly  murdering  the  keeper 
of  the  jewels,  he  actually  succeeded  in  carrying 
off  the  crown  under  his  cloak,  while  one  of  his 
associates  bore  away  the  orb.  They  were  imme- 
diately pursued,  however,  seized,  and  committed  to 
the  Tower  jail.  Now  enmc  a  singular  turn  of 
fortune.  At  the  instigation  of  Buckingham,  who 
was  accused  of  having  hired  U.  to  attack  the  Duke 
of  Ormond,  King  Charles  visited  the  dauntless  mis- 
creant in  prison,  r.nd,  dreading  the  threat  that  there 
were  hundreds  of  B.'a  associates  banded  together  by 
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oath  to  avenge  the  death  of  any  of  the  fraternity, 
pardoned  hitn,  took  him  to  court,  gave  him  an 
estate  of  £5<h)  a  year,  and  raised  him  so  high  in 
favour  that  for  several  years  Colonel  B.  was  an 
Influential  medium  of  royal  patronage.  This  scan- 
dalous disregard  of  public  decency  was  heightened 
by  the  fact,  that  the  old  jewel-keeper,  who  had 
risked  his  life  in  defence  of  his  charge,  applied  in 
Tain  for  payment  of  a  small  reward  for  his  devotion. 
After  the  fall  of  the  'cabal'  ministry,  B.  became 
hostile  to  Buckingham,  and  for  a  scandalous  charge 
against  him  was  committed  to  prison.  He  was  bailed 
out,  and  died  in  his  own  house  in  1680. 

BLOOD-BIRD  of  New  South  Wales  (Myzomela 
tanguinnUnta\  a  beautiful  little  species  of  Honey- 
Backer  (q.  v.),  which  receives  its  name  from  the  rich 
scarlet  colour  of  the  head,  neck,  breast,  and  back 
of  the  male.  It  inhabits  thickets.  A  very  similar 
species  is  found  in  Bcngul. 

BLOOD-FLOWER  (Htemanthu*),  a  genus  of 
bulbous-rooted  plants,  of  the  natural  order  Amaryl- 
li<Ltr  (q.  v.),  mostly  natives  of  South  Africa,  some  of 
which  arc  among  the  prized  ornaments  of  British 
green-houses.  They  take  their  name  from  the  usual 
colour  of  their  flowers,  which  form  a  fine  head  or 
cluster,  arising  from  a  spalhe  of  a  number  of  leaves. 
The  fruit  is  a  berry,  usually  with  three  seeds.  The 
leaves  of  the  different  species  exhibit  considerable 
diversity  of  form,  in  some  almost  linear,  in  others 
almost  round;  in  some,  also,  they  are  erect,  in  others 
appressed  to  the  ground.  The  bulbs  of  some  of  the 
finest  species  of  B.  being  very  slow  to  produce 
offshoots,  a  curious  method  of  propagating  them  is 


Many-flowered  Blood-flower : 

a,  leave*  and  fruit  of  flower-stem.  In  miniature ;  A,  flower ;  e, 
aeed-bod,  shaft,  and  summit ;  </,  wetl-bud  cut  transversely. 

resorted  to  by  gardeners,  which  is  occasionally  prac- 
tised also  with  other  bulbous-rooted  plants,  by  cutting 
them  across  above  the  middle,  upon  which  a  number 
of  young  bulbs  form  around  the  outer  edge. 

The  species  of  B.  seem  generally  to  possess  poison- 
ous properties.  The  inspissated  juice  of  H.  loiicariu* 
is  used  by  the  natives  of  South  Africa  for  poujouing 
their  arrows. 


BLOOD -HOUND,  a  variety  of  Hound  (q.  v.) 
remarkable  for  its  exquisite  scent  and  for  its  great 
sagacity  and  perseverance  in  tracking  any  object 
to  the  pursuit  of  which  it  has  been  trained.  It 
derives  its  name  from  its  original  common  employ- 
ment in  the  chase,  either  to  track  a  wounded  animal 
or  to  discover  the  lair  of  a  beast  of  prey.  It  was 
also  formerly  called,  both  in  England  and  Scotland, 
tleui-hound  or  sltulh-fiound,  from  the  Saxon  tleuf, 
the  track  of  a  deer.  The  B.  was  formerly  com- 
mon and  much  in  use  in  Britain,  as  well  as  on 


the  continent  of  Europe,  but  is  now  rare.  The 
poetical  histories  of  Bruce  and  Wallace  describe 
these  heroes  as  occasionally  tracked  by  blood-hounds, 
when  they  were  skulking  from  theirenemies.  The 
B.  was  at  a  later  period  much  used  to  guide  in 
the  pursuit  of  cattle  carried  off  in  Border  raids  ;  it 
has  been  frequently  used  for  the  pursuit  of  felons 
and  of  deer-stealers ;  and  latterly,  in  America,  for 
the  capture  of  fugitive  slaves,  an  employment  of 
its  powers  which  has  contributed  not  a"  little  to 
render  its  name  odious  to  many  philanthropists. 
Terrible  ideas  are  also,  probably,  suggested  by  the 
name  itself,  although  the  B.  is  by  no  means  a  parti- 
cularly ferocious  kind  of  dog,  and  when  employed 
in  the  pursuit  of  human  beings,  can  he  trained  to 
detain  them  as  prisoners  without  offering  to  injure 
them.  The  true  B.  is  taller  and  also  stronger  in 
profwrtion,  and  of  more  compact  figure  than  a 
fox-hound,  muscular  and  broad-chested,  with  large 
pendulous  ears,  large  pendulous  upper  lips,  and  an 
expression  of  face  which  is  variously  described  as 
'thoughtful,'  'noble,1  and  'stern.'  The  original 
colour  is  said  to  have  been  a  deep  tun,  clouded  with 
black.  The  colour  appears  to  have  been  one  of  the 
chief  distinctions  between  the  B.  and  the  Talbot 
(q.  v.),  but  it  is  not  improbable  that  this  name  was 
originally  common  to  all  blood-hounds.  Many  inter- 
esting anecdotes  arc  recorded  of  the  perseverance 
and  success  of  blood-hounds  in  following  a  track 
upon  which  they  have  been  set,  even  when  it  has 
led  them  through  much  frequented  roads. — The 
CcnAN  B.,  which  is  much  employed  in  the  pursuit 
of  felons  and  of  fugitive  slaves  in  Cuba,  differs 
considerably  from  the  true  B.  of  Britain  and  of 
the  continent  of  Europe,  being  more  fierce  and 
having  more  resemblance  to  the  bull-dog,  and  prob- 
ably a  connection  with  that  or  some  similar  race. 
Many  of  these  dogs  were  imported  into  Jamaica  in 
17'Jfi,  to  be  employed  in  suppressing  the  Maroon 
(q.  v.)  insurrection.  I.i.t  the  terror  occasioned  by 
their  arrival  produced  this  effect  without  their 
actual  employment.  It  is  this  kind  of  B.  which  was 
formerly  employed  in  the  United  States  for  the  re- 
capture of  fugitive  slaves. 

BLOOD-ROOT.  See  (Jelm,  H.**odorack.«,  and 
Sasouinaiua. 
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BLOODSTONE — BLOW-FLY. 


BLOODSTONE.    See  Hklioteom. 

BLOOM,  an  appearance  on  painting*  resembling 
in  pome  measure  the  bloom  on  certain  kinds  of  fruit, 
auch  as  peaches,  plums,  Ac.  (hence  the  name),  pro- 
duced, in  all  probability,  by  the  presence  of  moisture 
in  the  varnish,  or  on  the  surface  of  the  painting ' 
when  the  Tarnish  is  laid  on.  The  B.  destroys  the 
trarspareticy,  and  is  consequently  very  injurious  to 
the  general  effect  of  a  picture.  It  is  best  prevented 
by  carefully  drying  the  picture  and  heating  the 
varnish  before  applying  it;  and  best  removed  by  a 
sponge  dipped  in  hot  caraphine,  after  which  a  soft 
brush  should  be  employed  to  smooth  the  surface  of 
the  picture,  which  should  be  finally  placed  in  the 
sunshine  to  dry. 

BLOOMERISM,  a  new  and  fanciful  fashion  of 
ladies'  dress,  partly  resembling  male  attire,  which 
arose  out  of  what  is  termed  the  '  Woman's  Rights' 
Movement,'  that  began  to  be  agitated  in  the  United 
States  about  the  year  1848.  The  first  Woman's 
Rights'  Convention  was  held  at  Worcester,  New  York, 
in  1850,  under  the  presidency  of  Mrs.  Lucretia  Mott. 
Its  object  was  to  advocate  for  women  a  more  liberal 
education,  training  in  trades  and  professions,  and 
generally  the  social  and  political  privileges  possessed 
by  the  other  sex.  At  the  same  date,  and  in  close 
connection  with  this  movement,  arose  an  agitation 
for  the  reform  of  female  attire.  Its  advocates  said, 
justly  enough,  that  if  women  were  to  take  their 
place  in  the  world  as  fellow-workers  with  men,  they 
ought  not  to  labour  under  the  disadvantage  of  having 
a  dress  that  deprived  them  of  the  use  of  their  hands, 
and  required  nearly  their  whole  muscular  power  for 
its  support.  In  1849,  Mrs.  Ann  Bloomer  adopted 
the  costume,  to  which  she  has  given  her  name,  and 
lectured  in  New  York  and  elsewhere  on  its  advan- 
tages. The  Bloomer  dress  consisted  of  a  jacket  with 
close  sleeves,  a  skirt  falling  a  little  below  the  knee, 
and  a  pair  of  Turkish  trousers.  Though  a  few 
ladies  followed  the  example  of  Mrs.  Bloomer,  the 
dress  was  extremely  unpopular,  and  exposed  its 
adherents  to  a  degree  of  social  martyrdom  which  the 
more  prudent,  timid,  or  nmiable  declined  to  brave. 
A  very  elegant  modification  of  the  Bloomer  dress 
was  achieved  by  a  New  York  lady— a  Polish  jacket, 
trimmed  with  fur,  and  a  skirt  reachiug  to  within  a 
few  inches  of  the  ground,  avoiding  a  display  of 
pantaloon,  and  showing  off  merely  the  trim  furred 
boot,  but  still  sufficiently  short  to  avoid  contact 
with  the  street ;  the  filthy  habit  of  spitting,  which 
prevails  in  America,  rendering  such  avoidance  pecu- 
liarly necessary.  The  agitation  for  dress-reform 
has  not  died  out  on  the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic. 
There  is  in  New  York  a  monthly  publication,  called 
the  Sibyl,  devoted  to  its  advocacy,  and  whose 
editor,  a  married  lady,  as  well  as  several  of  her  con- 
tributors, personally  illustrate  their  principles.  A 
wood  cut  at  the  head  of  the  periodical  represents 
the  Reform  Dress,  as  it  is  called.  It  looks  by  no 
means  tempting  in  point  of  elegance — a  fault  fatal 
to  its  general  adoption.  The  skirt  is  immoderately 
short,  and  the  jacket  cuts  the  figure  awkwardly 
in  two.  The  introduction  of  B.  into  England, 
soon  after  it  had  sprung  up  in  America,  was 
under  such  unfavourable  auspices,  that  it  failed  to 
gain  entrance  into  respectable  society,  and  speedily 
disappeared.  Still  here,  as  in  America,  nothing  is 
more  frequently  talked  of,  or  desired  with  more 
apparent  fervency,  than  a  dress-reform.  The  present 
heavy  hooped  skirts,  injurious  to  health  and  fatal 
to  comfort  from  their  weight  and  amplitude,  and 
liable  to  be  equally  dirty  and  ridiculous,  arc  univer- 
sally complained  of ;  but  the  prejudice  with  which 
any  innovation  is  sure  to  be  met, 
attempt  to  introduce  a  reform. 
106 


BLOO'MFIELD,  Robert,  the  author  of  Tk* 
Farmer'*  Boy,  and  other  pastoral  pieces,  born  1766, 
at  Honington,  near  Bury  St.  Edmund's,  was  the  son 
of  a  poor  tailor,  who  died,  leaving  Robert  an  in  (nut. 
His  mother  with  difficulty  subsisted  by  teaching 
a  school,  where  B.  learned  to  read.  At  the  age 
of  11  he  was  hired  to  a  farmer,  but  ultimately 
became  a  shoemaker  in  London,  where  he  wrote  his 
Farmer' $  Boy  in  a  poor  garret.  It  was  published  in 
1800,  had  extraordinary  popularity,  and  was  trans- 
lated into  a  number  of  languages.  He  subsequently 
published  Rural  Tale*,  Wild  Ftotten,  and  other 
pieces.  Though  efforts  were  made  for  him  by 
persons  of  rank,  his  health  broke  down,  and  he  died, 
nearly  insane,  at  Shefford,  in  Bedfordshire,  in  1823. 

BLOUSE,  a  name  borrowed  from  the  French  for 
that  loose,  sack-like  over-garment  which,  as  worn  in 
England  by  wagoners  and  farm-labourers,  is  called 
a  smock-frock.  The  English  smock-frock  is  made 
of  coarse  and  imperfectly  bleached  linen,  and  is 
ornamented,  particularly  on  the  breast  and  shoul- 
ders, with  plaits  and  embroidery.  In  the  south  of 
Scotland  it  is  sometimes  worn  by  butchers,  and  is 
then  blue,  as  in  Germany  and  France.  In  Germany, 
it  is  frequently  tightened  to  the  body  by  a  belt,  and 
is  sometimes  made  of  coarse  woollen ;  but  France  is 
pre-eminently  the  country  of  blouses.  There,  they 
are  worn  universally,  not  only  by  the  country  people, 
but  also  by  the  labouring-classes  in  towns,  not 
excepting  Paris;  and  so  characteristic  is  this  gar- 
ment, that  the  French  populace  are  often  called 
the  'blouses.'  The  white  B.  is  Sunday  dress  with 
the  working-classes  in  France,  and  has  also  often 
served  as  a  countersign  among  the  leaders  of  sections 
in  secret  societies.  A  lighter  and  neater  garment 
of  the  sort,  usually  made  of  fine  but  imperfectly 
bleached  linen,  and  buttoning  in  front,  which  the 
English  smock-frock  and  the  original  continental  B. 
do  not,  is  much  worn  by  summer  tourists. 

BLOW '-FLY  (Sarcophaf/a  camaria),  an  insect  of 
the  order  DipUra  (two-winged),  (q.  v.),  and  of  the 
large  family  Mxucide*,  of  which  the  common  House- 
fly (q.  v.),  Flesh-fly  (q.  v.),  Ac,  are  familiar  examples. 
The  B.  is  very  similar  to  these  in  its  general  appear- 
ance; its  body  is  hairy,  the  expanse  of  its  wings 
about  one  inch,  the  face  silky  and  yellow,  the  thorax 
gray,  with  three  black  stripes,  the  abdomen  of  a 
shining  blackish  brown,  which,  in  certain 


Blow-fly  and  Pupa. 

of  view,  assumes  a  bluish  tint,  chequered  with 
glittering  yellowish  spots.  One  of  the  distinguish- 
ing characters  of  the  genus  is,  that  the  eyes  are 
widely  separate  in  both  sexes.  The  species  of  this 
genus  are  not  unfrcquently  ovoviviparous,  the  egjrs 
being  hatched  within  the  body  of  the  parent.  The 


generic  name  (Gr.  sarx,  flesh ;  phago,  to  eat)  is 
derived  from  the  circumstance  that  the  lame  of 
most  of  the  species  feed  upon  the  flesh  either  of 
dead  or  of  living  animals.  The  B.  is  common  in 
Britain  on  heaths,  in  gardens,  &c,  and  its  larva 
are  to  be  found  feeding  upon  meat,  the  carcases  of 
animals,  sometimes  upon  living  earthworms,  and 
too  frequently  upou  sheep,  of  which  it  hi  one  of  the 
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BLOW-PIPE. 


most  grievous  pests,  requiring  the  constant  attention 
of  the  shepherd  during  most  of  the  summer  and 
autumn.  .Some  districts  are  more  infested  with  it 
than  others ;  it  is  particularly  troublesome  in  the 
fenny  districts  of  England.  Unless  the  maggots 
are  removed,  they  eat  into  the  skin,  the  sheep 
suffer  great  torment,  and  soon  die.  At  first  they 
may  be  removed  by  shaking  them  out  of  the  wool, 
into  which  dry  sand  is  then  abundantly  sprinkled ; 
but  if  they  are  very  numerous,  a  mercurial  ointment 
or  wash  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  applied  ;  and  when 
the  skin  is  much  broken,  the  wool  is  clipped  away, 
on  ointment  of  tar  and  grease  is  used,  and  a  cloth 
sewed  over  the  part.  Like  many  other  insects,  the 
B.  multiplies  with  excessive  rapidity. 

Another  species  of  this  genus,  "common  in  most 
parts  of  Britain,  is  S.  tnortuorum,  so  named  from 
its  frequenting  burial-vaults  aud  similar  places.  It 
is  very  similar  to  the  B.,  but  the  abdomen  is  of  a 
shining  steel  blue,  and  there  is  a  reddish-brown  line 
down  tbe  forehead. 

BLOW-PIPE,  a  small  instrument  used  in  the 
arts  for  soldering  metals,  and  in  analytical  chemistry 
and  mineralogy,  for  determining  the  nature  of 
substances  by  the  action  of  an  intense  and  con- 
tinuous heat,  its  principle  depending  on  the  fact, 
that  when  a  jet  of  air  or  oxvgen  is  thrown  into  a 
flame,  the  rapidity  of  combustion  is  increased,  while 
the  effects  are  concentrated  by  diminishing  the 
extent  or  space  originally  occupied  by  the  flame. 
The  B.  generally  consists  of  a  conical  tube  of 
about  eight  inches  long  (fig.  1),  closed  at  tbe 
wider  or  lower  end,  but  open 
at  the  narrow  or  upper  end,  a, 
which  latter  constitutes  the 
mouthpiece,  and  is  turned  over 
to  admit  of  the  lips  closing  per- 
fectly round  it.  Near  the  lower 
end,  a  small  tube,  fitted  with  a 
finely  perforated  nozzle,  b,  is 
inserted  at  right  angles  to  the 
large  tube — the  space  below 
being  intended  as  a  chamber 
for  condensing  the  moisture  of 
the  breath — through  this  nozzle, 
a  fine  current  of  air  can  be 
projected  against  the  flame  ex- 
perimented with. 

When  a  current  of  air  from 
the  B.  is  directed  against  a 
candle  or  gas-jet,  the  flame 
almost  entirely  loses  im  lumiuosity,  owing  to  the 
perfect  combustion  of  the  gases  evolved  from  the 
source  of  heat,  and  is  projected  in  a  lateral  direction, 
as  a  long  pointed  cone,  consisting  of  three  distinct 


Fig.  1. 


Fig.  2. 


parts  (fig.  2).  The  first  or  central  cone  is  of  a  dark- 
blue  colour,  and  there  the  combustion  is  complete 
from  the  excess  of  air  thrown  in  from  the  small 
nozzle.  The  second  cone,  or  that  immediately  sur- 
rounding the  first,  is  somewhat  luminous ;  aud  here 
the  oxygen,  being  insufficient  for  the  combustion  of 
the  carbon,  any  metallic  oxide  subjected  to  the 
action  of  this  portion  of  tbe  flame  is  deprived  of 
its  oxygen,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  metal ; 


for  this  reason  the  luminous  cone  is  generally 
termed  the  rtducing-fiame  of  the  blow-pipe.  Beyond 
the  second  cone,  or  where  the  flame  comes  freely 
iu  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  and  abundance  of 
oxygen  is  present  to  effect  complete  combustion  of 
the  gases,  is  a  third,  or  pale  yellow  envelope,  con- 
taining excess  of  atmospheric  air  at  a  very  high 
temperature,  so  that  a  portion  of  metal,  such  as 
lead  or  copper,  placed  at  this  point,  becomes  rapidly 
converted  into  its  oxide  :  this  outer  part  of  the 
flame  is  on  this  account  called  the  oxidizing  Jtatne  of 

:  the  blow-pipe. 

Substances  under  examination  before  the  B.  are 

I  generally  supported  either  on  wood-charcoal  or 
platinum — the  latter  in  the  condition  of  wire  or  foil. 
In  applying  the  B.  test,  the  body  to  be  examined  is 
either  heated  alone,  or  along  with  some  flux  or 

I  fusible  substance;  iu  some  cases,  for  the  purpose  of 

!  assisting  in  the  reduction  of  metals  from  their  ores 

j  and  other  compounds;  in  others,  for  the  production 
of  a  transparent  glassy  bead,  in  which  different 

1  colours  can  be  readily  observed.  When  heated 
alone,  a  loop  of  platinum  wire,  or  a  piece  of  char- 
coal, is  generally  employed  as  a  support ;  the  former 
when  the  colour  of  the  flame  is  to  be  regarded  as 
the  characteristic  reaction,  the  latter  when  such 
effects  as  the  oxidation  or  reduction  of  metallic  sub- 
stances are  to  be  observed. 

The  following  are  exemplifications  of  the  difference 
of  colour  communicated  to  the  flame  by  different 
substances:  Salts  of  potash  colour,  the  flame  violet; 
soda,  yellow ;  lithia,  piirjdith  rtd ;  barvta,  yellowith 
preen  ;  strontia,  carmine  ;  lime,  brick  red;  compounds 
of  phosphoric  acid,  borucic  acid,  and  copper,  green. 
The  commonly  occurring  metallic  oxides  reducible 
by  heating  on  cburcoul  alone  in  the  inner  flume  of 
the  B.  are  the  oxides  of  zinc,  silver,  lead,  copper, 

1  bismuth,  and  antimony ;   the   principal  ores  not 

'  so  reducible  are  the  alkalies  and  alkaline  earths,  aa 
also  the  oxides  of  iron,  manganese,  and  chromium. 
The  fluxes  generally  used  in  B.  experiments  are 
either  carbonate  of  sodu,  borax  (bil<orate  of  soda), 
or  the  ammonia-phosphate  of  soda,  otherw  ise  called 
uiicroco*mie  tall  (q.  v.).  The  carbonate  of  soda, 
when  heated  on  platinum-wire  in  the  oxidising 
flame,  forms  with  silica  a  eolourle**  (/lata ;  with 
oxide  of  antimony,  a  white  bead,  ic.  The  follow- 
ing metals  are  reduced  from  their  compounds  when 
heated  with  carbonate  of  soda  on  charcoal  in  the 
inner  flame  of  the  B. ;  viz.,  nickel,  cobalt,  iron, 
molybdenum,  tungsten,  copper,  tin.  silver,  gold,  and 
platinum.  When  compounds  of  zinc,  lead,  bismuth, 
arsenic,  antimony,  tellurium,  and  cadmium  are 
similarly  treated,  these  metals  are  also  formed,  but 
being  volatile,  they  pass  off  iu  vaj>our  at  the  high 
temperature  to  which  they  are  exposed. 

Uorax,  as  a  flux,  is  generally  mixed  with  tho 
substance  under  examination,  and  placed  on  plati- 
num-wire. When  thus  heated  in  either  of  tho 
flames,  baryta,  strontia,  lime,  magnesia,  alumina, 
and  silica,  yield  colourleu  bead*  ;  cobalt  gives  a  Jim 
blue  colour;  copper,  *  green  ;  4c.  With  microeosmic 
salt,  the  results  obtained  are  generally  similar  to 
those  with  borax,  and  need  not  be  specially  men- 
tioned, as  the  test  is  applied  iu  the  same  way.  The 
B.  has  been  long  used  by  goldsmiths  and  jewellers 
for  soldering  metals,  aud  by  glass-blowers  in  fusing 
aud  sealing  glass-tubes,  kc. ;  it  has  also  been 
applied  in  qualitative  aualysis  for  many  years,  but 
more  recently  chemists  (especially  Planner)  have 
devoted  their  attention  to  its  use,  and  have  even 
employed  it  with  great  success  in  quantitative 
chemical  analysis ;  the  advantages  being  that  only 

a  very  small  quantity  of  material  is  required  to  ope- 
rate upon,  whilst  the  results  may  be  obtained  with 

great  rapidity  and  considerable  accuracy. 
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BLOW-PIPE  AND  ARROW— BLUCHER. 


BLOW-PIPE  and  A  RROW,  a  kind  of  weapon 
much  used  by  some  of  the  Indian  tribes  of  South 
America,  both  in  war  and  for  killing  game.  It 
consists  of  a  long  straight  tube,  in  which  a  small 
poisoned  arrow  is  placed,  and  forcibly  expelled  by 
the  breath.  The  tube  or  blow-pipe,  called  grata- 
tdna,  poenna,  &c,  is  8 — 12  feet  long,  the  bore  not 
generally  large  enough  to  admit  the  little  finger. 
It  is  made  of  reed  or  of  the  stem  of  a  small  palm. 
Near  P.ira,  it  is  in  general  very  ingeniously  and 
nicely  made  of  two  stems  of  a  palm  (Iriartea  $ctigera, 
see  Iriartea)  of  different  diameters,  the  one  fitted 
into  the  other,  in  order  the  better  to  secure  its 
perfect  slraightness.  A  night  is  affixed  to  it  near 
the  end.  The  arrows  used  in  that  district  arc  1.1 
— 18  inches  long,  made  of  the  spines  of  another 
palm,  sharply  pointed,  notched  so  as  to  break  off 
in  the  wound,  and  their  points  covered  with  curari 
(q.  v.)  [Mjison.  A  little  soft  down  of  the  silk-cotton 
tree  (q.  v.)  is  twisted  round  each  arrow,  so  as  exactly 
to  fit  the  tube.  In  Peru,  arrows  of  only  1\ — 2 
inches  long  are  used,  and  a  different  kind  of  poison 
seems  to  be  employed.  An  accidental  wound  from 
one  of  these  poisoned  arrows  not  unfrequently 
proves  fatal.  In  the  hand  of  a  practised  Indian,  the 
B.  and  A.  is  a  very  deadly  weapon,  and  particularly 
when  directed  against  birds  sitting  in  the  tops  of 
high  trees.  As  his  weapon  makes  no  noise,  the 
hunter  often  empties  his  quiver  before  he  gathers 
up  the  game,  and  does  more  execution  than  an 
English  sportsman  could  with  his  double-barrelled 
fowling-piece. 

BLUBBER.  See  Cetacea,  Whale,  and  Whale- 
fishery. 

BLUCIIER,  CiEniiARn  Leberecht  yos,  Prince 
of  Wahtsladt,  Field-Marshal  of  Prussia,  born  at 
Rostock,  in  Mecklcnburg-Schwerin,  West  (Jermanv, 
10th  December  1742.  At  the  commencement  of 
the  Seven  Years'  War  he  joined  a  regiment  of 
Swedish  hussars,  and  in  his  first  action  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Prussian  hussars,  whose  colonel 
persuaded  him  to  exchange  out  of  the  service  of 
Sweden  into  that  of  Prussia,  and  gave  him  a  lieu- 
tenancy. A  lieutenant,  Jiigersfcld,  having  been 
promoted  over  B.'s  head,  he  immediately  wrote  to 
Frederick  the  Croat  as  follows:  'Von  Jagersfeld, 
who  has  no  merit  except  that  of  being  sou  of  the 
Markgrafof  Schwedt,  has  been  put  over  my  head: 
I  beg  to  request  my  discharge."  The  result  was, 
that  B.  was  put  under  arrest,  and  after  repeated 
applications  for  discharge,  he  received  from  Frederick 
the  curt  intimation:  'Captain  Bliichcr  is  at  liberty 
to  go  to  the  devil! '  B.  went  instead  to  his  estate 
of  Crossraddow,  in  Pomerania,  and  devoted  himself 
to  farming ;  but  he  soon  tired  of  a  bucolic  life.  In 
1793,  having  returned  to  the  army,  he  fought,  as 
colonel  of  hussars,  against  the  French  on  the 
Rhine,  evincing  great  genius  as  a  leader  of  cavalry. 
The  breaking  out  of  the  war  of  18i»«5  led  him,  as 
lieutenant-general,  to  the  battle  of  Auerstadt.  B., 
with  the  greater  part  of  the  cavalry,  occupied  the 
left  flank  of  the  Prince  of  Hohenlolic  in  the  retreat 
to  Pomerania.  He  is  accused,  on  this  occasion,  of 
not  giving  the  prince  due  support,  and  thus  leading 
to  the  capitulation  at  Prenzlau.  B.  himself  then 
marched  into  the  territory  of  the  free  town  of 
Luiieck,  and  hastily  fortified  the  city;  but  the 
French  took  it  by  storm,  and  B.  was  forced  to 
surrender  at  Ratkow,  near  Lilbcck,  whither  he 
had  escaped  with  a  few  troops.  A  fortnight 
after,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  French  general 
Victor;  and  immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Kflnigs- 
berg.  was  sent,  at  the  head  of  a  corps,  by  sea, 
to  Swedish  Pomerania,  to  assist  in  the  defence 
of  Stralsund.  After  the  peace  of  Tilsit,  he  was 
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employed  in  the  war-department  in  Konigsberg 
and  Berlin,  and  subsequently  became  commander 
in  Pomerania.  At  a  later  period,  he  was  pensioned, 
along  with  several  other  men  of  note,  at  the  instance, 
it  was  said,  of  Napoleon.  Lie  was  one  of  the  few 
to  combat  the  general  belief  in  the  inviucibility  of 
Napoleon,  which  had  grown  into  a  sort  of  fatalism 
in  high  places.  In  common  with  Stein  and  Harden- 
berg,  he  laboured  to  remove  all  weak  and  unpatriotic 
counsellors  from  the  person  of  the  king.  When  all 
the  leaders  of  the  army  lost  courage,  his  constancy 
revived  confidence,  and  made  him  the  centre  of  all 
hope  for  the  future.  When  the  Prussians  at  last 
rose  in  opposition  to  France,  B.  was  appointed  to 
the  chief  command  of  the  Prussians  and  of  Ccncral 
Wiuzingerode's  Russian  corps.  At  the  battles  of 
Lutzen,  Bautzen,  and  Haynau,  he  displayed  heroic 
courage.  At  the  Katzbach,  he  defeated  Marshal 
Macdonald,  and  cleared  Silesia  of  the  enemy.  In 
vain  did  Napoleon  himself  attempt  to  stop  the 
'  old  captain  of  hussars,'  as  he  called  him,  in  his 
victorious  career.  In  the  battle  of  Lcipsic  he  won 
great  advantage  over  Marshal  Marmont  at  Mockern, 
16th  October  1813,  and  on  the  same  day  pressed 
on  to  the  suburbs  of  Lcipsic.  On  the  18th,  in  con- 
junction with  the  crowu-prince  of  Sweden,  he  had  a 
great  share  in  the  defeat  of  the  French,  and  on  the 
19th  his  troops  were  the  first  to  enter  Lcipsic.  B., 
in  opposition  to  the  policy  of  Austria,  continually 
pressed  the  taking  of  Paris  as  the  real  aim  of  the 
war.  On  the  1st  of  January  1814,  he  crossed  the 
Rhine,  garrisoned  Nancy  on  the  17th  of  the  same 
month,  and  after  winning  the  battle  of  La  Rothiere, 
pressed  forward  to  Paris ;  but  his  scattered  corps 
were  routed  by  Napoleon,  and  he  fought  his  way 
back  to  Chalons  with  great  loss.  On  the  9th  March, 
however,  he  defeated  Napoleon  at  Laon  ;  and  at  the 
end  of  the  month,  after  being  joined  by  Schwarzeti- 
berg  and  his  corps,  he  again  advanced  towards 
Paris.  The  day  at  Montmartro  crowned  the  bril- 
liant deeds  of  this  campaign,  and,  on  the  31st 
March,  B.  entered  the  French  capital.  Frederick 
William  III.  created  him  Prince  of  Wahlstadt, 
in  remembrance  of  the  victory  at  the  Katzbach, 
and  gave  him  an  estate  in  Silesia.  In  England, 
whither  he  followed  the  allied  sovereigns,  he  was 
received  with  an  enthusiasm  never  before  excited 
by  a  German.  The  university  of  Oxford  conferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws.  After 
Napoleon's  return  in  1815,  B.  once  more  assumed  the 
general  command,  and  promptly  led  the  army  into 
the  Netherlands.  On  the  ltilh  June  1815,  he  lost 
the  battle  of  Llgny,  in  which  he  was  personally  in 
great  danger,  from  his  horse  falling  on  him.  The 
victory  of  the  allies  at  the  battle  of  Waterloo  was 
completed  by  B.'s  timely  a|>|s  arance  on  the  field. 
B.  ordered  his  Prussians  to  pursue  the  flying  enemy, 
which  they  did  the  whole  night.  Declining  the 
offered  truce,  B.  marched  again  against  Paris,  and 
on  the  second  taking  of  that  city  manifested  a 
strong  desire  to  retaliate  on  Paris  the  s|ioliaiion 
that  other  capitals  had  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the 
French ;  but  he  was  held  itr  check  by  the  Duke  of 
Wellington.  In  order  to  reward  B.'s  cervices  to 
Prussia  and  the  common  cause,  Frederick  William 
III.  created  a  new  order,  the  badge  of  which  con- 
sisted of  an  iron  cross  surrounded  by  gulden  rays. 
On  the  26th  August  1819,  a  colossal  bronze  statue 
was  erected  in  his  honour  in  his  native  town.  B. 
died  Pith  September  1819.aftcr  a  short  illness,  at  his 
estate  of  Krieblowitz,  in  Silesia.  In  Berlin,  a  statue 
twelve  feet  high,  modelled  by  Raucb,  and  cast  in 
bronze  by  Loquinc  and  Reisinger,  was  erected  to  his 
memory,  1  sth  June  182rt,  and  at  Breslau  another, 
also  executed  by  Rauch.  in  1827.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  campaign  of  1813,  his  characteristic  activity 
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and  the  style  of  his  attacks  gained  htm  the  nick- 
name of  '  Marshal  Forward '  from  the  Russians ;  it 
soon  oceanic  his  title  of  honour  throughout  Germany. 
His  tactics  were  always  much  the  same :  to  attack 
the  enemy  impetuously,  then  to  retreat  when  the 
resistance  offered  was  too  great  for  his  troops  to 
overcome;  to  form  again  at  a  little  distance,  and 
watch  uarrowly  the  movements  of  the  enemy,  and 
whenever  an  advantage  offered  itself,  to  charge 
with  lightning  speed,  and  throw  him  into  disorder, 
make  a  few  hundred  prisoners,  and  retire  ere  the 
opposing  force  had  recovered  from  its  surprise. 
Such  were  his  usual  mano-mres.  )t  .  «h  a  man  and 
as  a  soldier,  was  rough  ami  UTi<ulth.ited,  but  ener- 
getic, open,  and  decided  in  character,  ilis  ardent 
enthusiasm  for  the  liberation  of  Prussia  and  Ger- 
many from  a  foreign  yoke,  and  his  uncompromising 
pursuit  of  thU  noble  aim,  have  justlv  rendered  him 
a  hero  in  the  eyes  of  the  tJ'tmuu  pinole.  The  old 
red  uniform,  and  the  old  name  ot  '  Uiuclier's  Hussars" 
were  restored  to  the  5th  Regiment  of  Hussars  by- 
Frederick  William  IV.,  on  occasion  of  the  centenary 
celebration  of  B.'s  birthday. 

BLUE,  a  colour  of  which  there  are  several  varie- 
ties used  in  the  arts,  noted  below.  See  also  Colour. 
Blue,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes  termed,  True  Blue,  was 
the  favourite  colour  of  the  Scottish  Covenanters  in 
the  17th  century.  When  their  army  entered  Aber- 
deen, says  Spalding,  there  were  few  of  them  without 
a  blue  ribbon  ;  this  colour  being  probably  adopted  in 
contradistinction  to  the  red  of  the  royal  forces.  At 
the  battle  of  Bothwell  Bridge,  the  flag  of  the  Cove- 
nanting army  waa  edged  with  blue.  From  these 
usages,  blue  seems  to  have  become  the  partisan 
colour  of  the  Whigs,  but  commonly  in  association 
with  orange  or  yellow,  in  memory  of  the  House  of 
Orange  and  the  revolution  settlement.  This  com- 
bination of  blue  and  yellow  Is  seen  in  the  liveries  of 
certain  Whig  families  of  distinction,  and  also  in  the 
cover  of  the  Edinburgh  Reeitv>.  Blue  is  the  colour 
of  the  uniform  of  the  Royal  Navy  of  England ;  it  is 
of  a  dark  tint,  and  is  known  as  Navy  Bint. 

Azure  Blue  is  a  pigment  prepared  by  mixing 
2  parts  of  deep  blue,  1  of  oxide  of  zinc,  and  4  of 
lead  glass ;  the  latter  consisting  of  4  parts  of 
minium  and  1  of  sand.  The  above  azure  blue  is  for 
skies,  but  a  pigment  for  more  general  use  is  prepared 
from  1 1  fused  borax  and  67  gray  flux ;  the  latter 
being  itself  made  from  89  pebble  flux,  75  minium, 
and  '25  sand. — Berlin  Blue.  See  Prussian  Blue. 
—Brunswick  Blue,  or  Celtttial,  is  made  by  preci- 
pitating the  alumina  from  a  solution  of  alum  by  car- 
bonate of  soda,  washing  the  precipitate,  and  adding 
sulphate  of  baryta,  sulphate  of  iron,  yellow  prus-datc 
of  potash,  and  some  bichromate  of  potash.  When 
dried,  this  mixture  is  known  as  Brunswick  blue,  but 
when  the  sulphate  of  baryta  is  left  out,  and  the 
material  not  dried,  it  la  called  Damp  Blue. — Ceru- 
lean Bluk  is  a  colour  used  in  pottery,  and  consists 
of  79  parts  of  gray  flux,  7  carbonate"  of  cobalt,  14 
hydrated  carbonate. — Bi.uk  Colour  or  Flowers, 
or  Anthocyan,  may  be  obtained  from  those  petals  of 
flowers  which  arc  blue  by  digesting  them  in  spirits 
of  wine  in  the  dark.  The  colour  is  soluble  in  alcohol, 
but  is  precipitated  from  its  alcoholic  solution  by 
water.  It  is  changed  to  red  by  acids,  and  to  green 
by  alkalies. — Blue  Copperas,  or  the  Sulphate  of 
Copper.  See  Copplr. — Blue  Dyes.  Sec  I.npioo, 
Litmus,  Prussian  Blue,  and  Dykino.  Iron  Earth 
Blue  occurs  native  amongst  bog  iron  ore  and  in 
mossy  districts  in  Europe  and  New  Zealand.  It 
mainly  consists  of  a  phosphate  of  iron  with  a  little 
alumina,  silica,  and  water.  It  is  called  Native 
Pru**ian  Blue. — Indioo  Blue,  in  pottery  ware,  con- 
sists of  13  parts  of  carbonate  of  cobalt,  26  hydrated 
carbonate  of  zinc,  and  61  gray  flux.— Cobalt  Blur 


is  the  only  really  good  and  serviceable  blue  in  th# 
colouring  of  glass  and  porcelain,  and  is  essentially  the 
oxide  of  cobalt  (CoO),  the  colouring  power  of  which 
is  so  great,  that  the  addition  of  rs\v  part  to  white 
glass  is  sufficient  to  render  it  blue.  Several  of  the 
compounds  named  above  owe  their  blue  colour  to  thU 
substance.  See  Cobalt. — Deep  Bluk  is  employed  in 
porcelain  colouring,  and  is  made  from  1  part  of  oxide 
of  cobalt,  4  glass  of  lead  (2  minium,  1  white  sand), 
1  lead  glass  (2  minium,  1  sand,  1  calcined  borax),  and 
1  oxide  of  zinc,  all  of  which  arc  placed  together 
in  a  porcelain  crucible,  fused  for  2  or  3  hours ; 
the  residue  washed,  dried,  and  ground  to  a  fine 
powder.— Kino's  Blue  is  made  from  29  parts  car- 
bonate of  cobalt,  29  sand,  and  42  carbonate  of 
potash,  hy  fusing  these  ingredients  in  a  crucible. 
The  residue  is  iutensc  deep  blue,  bordering  on  a 
black  blue,  and  is  generally  reduced  to  powder,  and 
re-fused  with  about  half  its  weight  of  pebble  flux 
(8  minium  or  litharge,  and  1  sand). — Mineral  Blur 
and  Parir  Blue.    See  Prussian  Bluk. 

Prussian  Bluk  is  the  deep  blue  colour  which  is 
so  frequently  seen  on  cotton,  muslin,  and  woollen 
liandkcrchiefs  and  dreRses.  It  was  discovered  in  tho 
vear  1710  by  Diesbach,  a  colour-maker  in  Berlin, 
and  hence  called  Berlin  Blue.  The  mode  of  its 
manufacture  was  published  in  Britain,  by  Dr.  Wood- 
ward, in  1724.  It  may  be  prepared  in  several  ways: 
1.  By  the  addition  of  a  solution  of  yellow  prussiate 
of  potash  (ferroeyanide  of  potassium)  to  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  The  blue  com- 
pound thus  produced  deepens  in  tint  when  exposed 
to  the  air ;  and  where  it  is  required  of  greater  con- 
sistence or  more  botiy,  some  alum  and  carbonate  of 
potash  are  added  to  the  prussiate  solution  before 
mixing  with  the  iron  solution.  2.  By  mixing  solu- 
tions of  yellow  pruKsiate  of  potash  and  |«rvhloride 
of  iron,  which  yields  the  variety  known  as  Parit 
Bine.  8.  By  adding  a  solution  of  the  red  prussiate 
of  potash  (ferroeyanide  of  potassium)  to  a  solution 
of  sulphate  of  iron,  and  this  mode  of  preparation 
gives  Turnbuir*  Blue.  The  Prussian  blue  settles 
to  the  bottom  of  the  mixing  vessels,  and  may  be 
collected  and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  when  it 
is  obtained  as  a  blue  powder.  If  heat  be  applied 
during  the  drying,  the  material  cakes,  and  when 
cut,  exhibits  a  lustre  and  hue  like  cupper.  When 
alum  has  been  used  in  its  manufacture,  tho  pro- 
duct has  a  dull  earthy  fracture.  The  composition 
of  Prussian  blue  U  that  of  a  ferroeyanide  of  iron. 
Sec  Cyanooen.  It  is  employed  by  washerwomen, 
under  the  name  of  Blue,  for  neutralising  the  yellow 
lint  of  cotton  and  linen  clothes ;  by  paper-makers,  to 
colour  paper:  and  is  very  largely  employed  as  a 
pigment  in  Calico-printing  (q.  v.)  and  Dyeino 
(q.  v.).  Mineral  Blue  is  formed  when  the  Prussian 
blue  is  precipitated  along  with  a  solution  of  zinc  or 
magnesia,  or  moist  carbonates  of  7.inc  or  magnesia 
are  added  during  the  precipitation  of  the  colour.  In 
the  formation  of  Royal  Blue,  a  solution  of  tin  is 
added,  and  Steam  Blue  is  produced  on  the  addition 
of  solutions  of  tartaric  acid  and  yellow  prussiate  of 
1  potash.  The  impurities  liable  to  be  present  in 
!  Prussian  blue  arc  starch,  chalk,  and  stucco,  either 
of  which  necessarily  decreases  the  intensity  of  the 
blue  colour,  and  tho  utility  of  the  substance. 

Saxony  Blue  is  prepared  by  dissolving  indigo 
(q.  v.)  in  Nordhausen  sulphuric  acid,  and  was  first 
manufactured  in  Saxony  in  the  year  1 S 1 « »,  by  taking 
the  very  finely  powdered  indigo  and  incorporating  it 
with  the  acid  cautiously  heated,  when  the  indigo 
dissolves,  and  yields  a  blue  colour  of  great  depth  of 
tint.  It  is  largely  n.*ed  in  dyeing  (q.  v.). — Ol,d 
Sevres  Ri.uk  is  a  cobalt  blue  used  in  pottery,  and 
is  made  up  of  19  parts  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  89  dry 
carbonato  of  soda,  8  dry  borax,  and  39  sand. — 
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Tuscan's  Blue  is  the  blue  formed  by  heating 
alum  with  a  solution  of  cobalt,  or  it  may  be  formeii 
by  igniting  a  mixture  of  phosphate  or  arseoiate  of 
cobalt  with  eight  times  its  weight  of  alumina  in  the 
bydratud  state  procured  by  precipitation  from  alum 
by  ammonia.  Used  in  pottery. — Turquoise  Blue  is 
composed  of  3  of  oxide  of  cobalt,  4  of  alumina,  and 
1  oxide  of  zinc.  It  is  manufactured  by  dissolving 
the  oxides  of  zinc  and  cobalt  in  dilute  sulphuric 
acid,  adding  the  liquid  to  a  volution  of  40  parts  of 
ammonia  alum,  drying  up  and  igniting  at  a  red  heat 
for  several  hours.  The  addition  of  a  little  chromate 
of  mercury  gives  it  a  green  shade. — Yarikgated 
Blue  is  used  for  colouring  porcelain,  and  is  formed 
by  fusing  10  oxide  of  cobalt,  9  oxide  of  zinc,  6  lead 
glass  (i  minium,  1  sand,  and  1  calcined  bones),  and 
2ft  glass  of  lead  (2  minium  and  1  sand). 

Bu  k  Stonk,  or  Blue  Vitriol,  is  sulphate  of  cop- 
per.   See  Copper. 

BLUE  BEARD,  the  name  given  to  the  hero  of 
a  well-known  talc  of  fiction,  which  is  of  French 
origin.  According  to  this  romance,  the  chevalier 
Raoul  has  a  blue  beard,  from  which  he  gets  hU 
designation.  This  personage  tests  his  wife's  curi- 
osity by  intrusting  her,  during  his  absence  on  a 
journey,  with  the  key  of  a  chamber,  which  she  is 
forbidden  to  enter.  She  is  unable  to  stand  the  test, 
and  he  puts  her  to  death.  Several  wires  share  the 
same  fate,  but  at  length  the  seventh  is  rescued  at 
the  last  moment  by  her  brothers,  and  B.  is  slain. 
The  tide  appears  in  innumerable  collections,  under 
various  forms.  Tieck,  in  his  Phantasm,  has  worked 
up  this  material  into  a  clever  drama,  with  numerous 
romantic  and  satirical  additions,  and  Gretry  has  made 
use  of  it  in  his  opera  of  Kaottl. 

The  historic  original  of  Chevalier  Raoul  would 
appear  to  be  one  Giles  dc  Laval,  Lord  of  Raiz,  who 
was  made  marshal  of  France  in  1429,  and  fought 
valiantly  in  defence  of  his  country  when  invaded  by 
the  English;  but  his  cruelty  and  wickedness  seem 
to  have  eclipsed  even  his  bravery,  as  he  is  remem- 
bered chiefly  for  his  crimes,  which  credulous  tradi- 
tion has  painted  in  the  blackest  and  most  fearful 
colours,  lie  U  said  to  have  taken  a  pleasure,  among 
other  atrocities,  in  corrupting  young  persons  of  both 
sexes,  and  afterwards  in  murdering  them  for  the 
sake  of  their  blood,  which  he  used  in  his  diabolical 
incantations.  Out  of  this  fact,  in  itself  probably 
half-mythical,  the  main  feature  of  the  tale  of  B.  has 
probably  grown.  Laval  was  burnt  alive  in  a  field 
near  Nantes,  in  1440,  on  account  of  some  state-crime 
against  the  Duke  of  Brittany. 

BLUE'-BELL.    See  Hyacinth. 

BLUE  BIRD,  BLUE  WARBLER,  BLUE 
RE  DBREAST,  or  BLUE  RO  BIN  [Sylvia  iiWii, 
or,  according  to  the  most  recent  ornithological  sys- 
tems, Eryttaca  or  Sialia  Wiltoni ;  see  Sylviadjc),  an 
American  bird,  which,  from  the  confidence  and  fami- 
liarity it  displays  in  approaching  the  habitations  of 
men,  and  from  its  general  manners,  is  much  the  same 
sort  of  favourite  with  all  classes  of  people  in  the 
United  States  that  the  redbreast  is  in  Britain. 
Except  in  tho  southern  states,  it  is  chiefly  known 
as  a  summer  bird  of  passage,  appearing  early,  how- 
ever, as  a  harbinger  of  spring,  and  visiting  again 
4  the  box  in  the  garden,  or  the  hole  in  the  old  apple- 
tree,  tho  cradle  of  some  generations  of  ancestor*.' 
Few  American  farmers  fail  to  provide  a  box  for  the 
B.  B.'s  nest.  In  size,  the  B.  B.  rather  exceeds  the 
redbreast,  which,  however,  it  much  resembles  in 
general  appearance.  Its  food  is  also  similar.  The 
upper  parts  of  the  B.  B.  arc  of  a  rich  sky-blue  colour, 
the  throat  and  breast  are  reddish  chestnut,  and  the 
belly  white.  The  female  is  duller  in  colours  than 
tbc  male.  The  B.  B.  lays  five  or  six  pale-blue  eggs, 
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and  has  two  or  three  broods  in  the  season.  Its  song 
is  *  a  soft  agreeable  warble.'  The  male  is  remark- 
ably attentive  to  his  mate,  and  both  exhibit  extraor- 
dinary courage  in  driving  away  intruders  from  the 


Blue  Bird  (Syltia  rialu). 


vicinity  of  their  nest.  A  hen,  with  her  brood,  has 
been  seen  to  flee  from  the  attacks  of  an  enraged  and 
pugnacious  blue  bird. — The  B.  B.  is  known  as  an 
inhabitant  of  the  Bermudas,  Mexico,  the  West 
'  Indies,  Guiana,  and  Brazil. — In  the  western  and  in 
'  the  more  northern  parts  of  North  America,  its  place 
is  taken  by  nearly  allied  and  very  similar  species. 

BLUE-BOOKS,  the  name  popularly  applied  to 
the  reports  and  other  papers  printed  by  parliament, 
|  because  they  are  usually  covered  with  blue  paper. 
The  term  was,  for  like  reasons,  long  applied  to 
the  reports  sent  annually  by  the  governors  of 
colonies  to  the  colonial  secretary ;  and  even  in 
technical  official  phraseology,  these  are  called  '  blue- 
books.'  The  practice  of  printing,  and  to  some 
extent  publishing,  the  proceedings  of  the  House  of 
i  Commons,  began  in  the  year  1681,  when  disputes 
ran  high  on  the  question  of  excluding  the  Duke  of 
York  from  tho  succession  to  the  throne.  The  pro- 
ceedings on  the  occasion  are  extremely  interesting. 
It  was  stated  that  especially  after  parliaments  were 
dissolved,  false  accounts  of  their  proceedings  were 
circulated,  and,  as  a  remedy,  Sir  John  Hotham 
moved  that  the  votes  and  proceedings  of  the  house 
be  printed.  Mr.  Secretary  Jenkins  opposed  the 
motion,  saying :  4  Consider  the  gravity  of  this  assem- 
bly; there  is  no  great  assembly  in  Christendom  that 
does  it ;  it  is  against  the  gravity  of  this  assembly, 
and  is  a  sort  of  appeal  to  the  people.'  He  was 
answered  by  Mr.  Boscawen:  'If  you  had  been  a 
privy  council,  then  it  were  fit  what  you  do  should 
be  kept  secret,  but  your  journal-books  are  open,  and 
copies  of  your  votes  in  every  coflee-house,  and  if  you 
print  them  not,  half  votes  will  be  distributed  to  your 
prejudice.  This  printing  is  like  plain  Englishmen, 
who  are  not  ashamed  of  what  they  do,  and  the 
people  you  represent  will  have  a  full  account  of  what 
you  do.'  Colonel  Mildmay  said:  'If  our  actions  be 
nought,  let  tho  world  judge  of  them ;  if  they  be 
good,  let  them  have  their  virtue.  It  is  fit  that  all 
Christendom  should  have  notice  of  what  you  do, 
and  posterity  of  what  you  have  done — and  I  hope 
they  will  do  as  you  do,  therefore  I  am  for  printing 
the  votes.'  The  motion  was  carried.  See  Pan. 
W*t,  iv.  1307  ;  Kennel,  iii.  896.  The  documents 
printed  by  tho  House  of  Commons  accumulated 
gradually  In  bulk  and  variety,  until  they  reached 
their  present  extent.    In  1 836,  the  House  adopted 
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the  practice  of  selling  tbcir  papers  at  a  cheap  rate. 
A  curious  legal  and  constitutional  question  imme- 
diately arose  out  of  this  practice,  a  publisher  haring 
taken  proceedings  for  libel   against  the  officers 


ed  in  circulating  the  papers,  because  it 
i  stated  in  a  report  concerning  prisons  that  the 
prisoners  read  indecent  books  printed  by  him.  The 
chief  contents  of  these  papers  at  present  are — the 
votes  and  proceedings  of  the  House  ;  the  bills  read 
in  their  several  stages ;  the  estimates  for  the  public 
services  of  each  year;  the  accounts  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  moneys  voted  in  the  previous  year ;  any 
corresiiondence  or  other  documents  which  the  minis- 
try may  voluntarily,  or  at  the  demand  of  the  House 
produce,  as  connected  with  a  question  under  dis- 
cussion;  reports  of  committees  of  inquiry  appointed 
by  the  House ;  reports  of  commissions  of  inquiry 
appointed  by  the  crown  ;  and  annual  reports  by  the 
permanent  commissions  and  other  departments  of 
the  government,  stating  their  proceedings  during  the 
year.  The  B.  of  a  session,  when  collected  and 
bound  up,  now  often  fill  fifty  or  sixty  thick  folio 
volumes.  Nothing  can  seem  more  hopelessly  chaotic 
than  those  of  •  few  sessions  huddled  together  un- 
arranged.  It  deserves  to  be  known,  however,  that 
they  are  all  printed  according  to  a  peculiar  sequence, 
which  enables  the  whole  papers  of  a  session  to  be 
bound  up  in  such  an  order  that  any  paper  can  bo 
found  by  consulting  an  ample  index  in  the  last 
volume.  In  any  library  where  the  B.  are  pre- 
served and  properly  bound  up,  the  most  trifling 
paper  of  any  session  may  thus  be  found  with  ease ; 
and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  with  much  that  is 
useless  or  unimportant,  there  is  an  enormous  mass 
of  valuable  matter  hidden  in  the  blue-books. 

There  is  no  doubt,  however,  that  although  the 
means  are  thus  provided  for  finding  what  the  B. 
contain,  their  contents  ire  heterogeneous,  and  to  a 
great  extent  cumbersome  and  valueless.  They  arc 
not  prepared  on  any  uniform  system,  or  subjected 
to  general  revision,  or  what  may  be  called  editing. 
Each  officer  prepares  his  own  report  in  his  own 
way,  sometimes  lauding  his  own  services,  or  arguing 
in  'favour  of  his  own  peculiar  principles  on  some 
public  question,  so  that  it  has  been  remarked  that 
the  B.  contain  a  large  numher  of  articles  like 
those  in  the  periodical  press,  but  too  cumbersome 
and  dull  to  get  admission  there.  It  has  been 
matter  of  complaint  that  the  public  are  burdened 
with  the  expense  of  widely  distributing  such  docu- 
ments. It  is  stated  in  a  treasury  minute,  circulated 
among  the  government  departments  in  May  18.18, 
with  the  view  of  in  some  measure  remedying  the 
abuse,  1  that  the  cost  of  printing  the  report  of  the 
commissioners  appointed  to  inquire  into  the  endowed 
schools  of  Ireland,  and  the  three  volumes  of  evi- 
dence and  appendices  (including  the  cost  of  the 
paper),  was  £  5200,  and  that  the  weight  of  the  paper 
used  in  printing  them  was  about  34  tons.' 
BLUE  -BOTTLE  FLY.  See  Flesh-flt. 
BLUE  CAR  DINAL.  See  Lobelia. 
BLUE  -COAT  SCHOOL,  the  name  ordinarily  given 
to  Christ's  Hospital,  London,  in  which  the  boys 
wear  blue  coats  or  gowns,  according  to  an  old  cos- 
tume.   See  Christ's  Hospital. 

BLUE  -EYE  (Entomyza  eyanotU),  a  beautiful  little 
bird,  abundant  and  very  generally  dispersed  in  New 
South  Wales,  although  not  found  in  the  more  south- 
ern Australian  colonies.  It  is  a  species  of  Honey- 
sucker  (q.  v.)  or  Honey-cater,  and  is  sometimes 
called  the  Blue-cheeked  Honey-eater.  The  B.  seeks 
its  food  almost  exclusively  among  the  blossoms  and 
email  leafy  branches  of  Eucalypti.  Its  food  consists 
partly  of  insects  and  partly  ot  honey ;  perhaps  also 
of  berries.   It  is  a  bold  and  spirited  bird,  of 


|  elegant  and  graceful  movements.  Numbers  are  often 
I  seen  together  clinging  and  hanging  in  every  variety 
of  position,  frequently  at  the  extreme  ends  ot  the 
small  thickly-flowered  branches,  bending  them  down 
with  their  weight. 

BLUE'FIELDS,  a  river  of  the  Mosquito  Terri- 
tory, in  Central  America,  which,  after  a  course  ot 
several  hundred  miles  to  the  east,  enters  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  in  lat.  12°  N.,  and  long.  H'd'  W.  Its  lower 
stream  is  navigable  to  a  distance  of  80  miles  from 
the  sea.  At  its  mouth  is  a  good  harbour,  above 
which  stands  a  town  of  the  Bamo  name,  the  residence 
of  the  king  of  the  Mosquito  Territory. 

BLUE'-fiOWNS,  the  name  commonly  given  to  a 
class  of  privileged  mendicants  in  Scotland.  The 
proper  designation  of  these  paupers  was  the  King's 
Bedesmen,  or  Beadsmen.  In  ancient  times,  a  beads- 
man was  a  person  employed  to  pray  for  another. 
See  Bead.  From  practices  of  this  kind,  there 
sprang  up  a  custom  in  Scotland  of  appointing  beads- 
men with  a  small  royal  bounty,  who  ultimately 
degenerated  into  a  class  of  authorised  mendicants. 
|  Each  of  the  beadsmen  on  his  majesty's  birthday 
received  a  gown  or  cloak  of  blue  cloth,  with  a  loaf 
of  bread,  a  bottle  of  ale,  and  a  leathern  purso  con- 
taining a  penny  for  every  year  of  the  king's  life. 
Every  birthday,  another  beadsman  was  added  to 
the  number,  as  a  penny  was  added  to  each  man's 
purse.  The  most  important  part  of  the  privilege 
was  a  large  pewter  badge,  attached  to  the  breast  of 
the  gown,  which,  besides  the  name  of  the  bearer,  bad 
the  inscription,  Pass  and  Rtpa**.  This  inferred  tho 
privilege  of  begging,  and  bespoke  the  kindly  con- 
sideration of  all  to  whom  the  beadsman  appealed 
for  an  alms  or  a  night's  lodging.  The  fictitious  char- 
acter of  Edie  Ochiltree,  in  Sir  Walter  Scott's  tale  of 
the  Antiquary,  is  a  fair  sample  of  this  ancient  and 
picturesque  fraternity.  The  practice  of  appointing 
beadsmen  was  discontinued  in  1833,  at  which  tiino 
there  were  sixty  on  the  roll.  The  whole  have  since 
died  out  but  one,  who  still  annually  calls  at  the 
Exchequer  Office,  Edinburgh,  and  receives  his 
accustomed  alms,  (i860.) 

BLUE  -MANTLE,  the  title  of  an 
vant-at-arms.    See  Piusuivaxt. 

BLUE  MOU  NTAINS,  the  name  of  two  moun- 
tain-chains, the  one  in  New  South  Wales,  the  other 
in  Jamaica. — 1.  The  B.  M.  of  New  South  Wales 
run  very  nearly  parallel  with  the  coast,  and  being 
impassable  by  nature,  long  threatened  to  cut  off 
the  maritime  part  of  the  colony  from  the  inte- 
rior. To  cross  this  apparently  insurmountable 
barrier  was  the  grand  aim  of  the  colony  during 
the  first  24  years  of  its  existence,  Surgeon  Bass, 
I  the  discoverer  of  the  strait  that  bears  his  name, 
standing  pre-eminent  among  the  adventurous  and 
patient  explorers.  It  was  not  till  1813  that  a 
practicable  passage  was  found,  or  rather  made,  for  it 
terminated  towards  the  west  in  a  rigiag  road  down 
a  nearly  perpendicular  height  of  670  feet ;  but  it 
was  not  before  25th  April  1815 — a  day  ever  memor- 
able in  the  local  annals — that  Governor  Macquarie, 
with  a  numerous  retinue,  actually  opened  a  route 
into  the  Bathurst  Plains,  then  yielding  the  richest 
pasturage  in  the  colony,  and  now  forming  its  gold- 
field.  The  B.  M.  are  the  dividing-ridge  between  tho 
rivers  of  the  coast  and  those  of  the  interior.  They 
are  of  very  considerable  height,  for  some  parts  of  the 
road  which  crosses  them  are  about  84oo  feet  above 
the  sea — an  elevation  nearly  equal  to  that  of  any 
point  in  England  or  Wales.  2.  The  still  loftier 
range  of  the  same  name  in  Jamaica  traverses  the 
whole  length  of  the  island  from  cost  to  we*t.  These 
B.  M.  In  some  places  attain  an  altitude  of  6000  feet. 

BLUE  PILL  (Pilulu  hydrargyri)  is  the 
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simple  form  iti  which  mercury  can  be  administered  i     BLUE'WING,  according  to  some  naturalists,  a 


internally.  It  consists  merely  of  two  parts  of  mer- 
cury rubbed  up  with  three  parts  of  conserve  of  roses, 
till  globules  ot  mercury  can  no  longer  be  detected; 
to  this  is  added  powdered  liquorice-root,  so  that  a  pill 
of  five  graius  contains  one  grain  of  mercury 


genus  of  Anatidie,  which  has  been  named  <'yanopltnu 
(by  a  sort  of  Greek  translation  of  the  English  name), 
but  more  generally  regarded  as  a  mere  section  or 
subsection  of  the  restricted  but  still  large  genus 
Ana*.    Sec  Dcck.    The  tail-feathers  are  onlv  14 


In 


of  torpid  condition  of  the  liver  or  inflam-  in  number,  instead  of  16,  as  in  the 


mation  of  that  organ,  B.  P.  is  much  used  as  a 
purgative,  either  alone  or  combined  with  some  other 
drug,  such  as  rhubarb.  When  it  is  given  with  the 
view  of  bringing  the  system  tinder  the  influence 
of  mercury  (Salivation,  q.  v.),  small  doses  of  opium 
should  be  added  to  counteract  its  purgative  ten- 
dency, and  the  state  of  the  gums  watched  carefully 
from  day  to  day,  so  that  the  first  symptoms  of  sali- 
vation may  be  noticed,  and  the  medicine  omitted. 
As  a  purgative,  the  common  dose  of  B.  P.  is  one 
or  two  pills  of  five  grains  each,  followed  by  a  purga- 
tive druuglit.  When  the  system  is  to  be  saturated 
with  it,  or  salivated,  one  pill  may  be  given  morning 
and  evening,  or  one  every  night  combined  with  t  of 
a  grain  of  opium,  repeated  till  the  gums  become 
sore.  But  the  sensibility  to  the  action  of  mercury 
varies  with  the  individual  ;  some  may  take  large 
quantities  before  it  exhibits  its  physiological  symp- 
toms, and  on  the  other  hand,  three  blue  pills,  one 
taken  on  three  successive  nights,  have  brought  on  a 
fatal  salivation.  When  taking  blue  pills,  all  sudden 
changes  of  temperature  should  he  avoided;  and, 
indeed,  though  they  arc  found  in  every  domestic 
medicine  chest,  neither  they  nor  any  other  form 
of  mercury  should  be  given  without  good  cause  and 
without  the  greatest  caution. 

BLUE  RIDGE,  the  most  easterly  range  of  the 
Alleghnnies,  in  the  United  States.  It  forms  an 
almost  continuous  chain  from  West  Point  in  New 
York  down  to  the  north  of  Alabama,  through 
New  Jersey,  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  the  Carolinas, 
and  Georgia.  It  divides  Virginia  into  Eastern  and 
Western.  Mount  Mitchell,  in  North  Carolina,  the 
loftiest  point  of  the  B.  R.,  is  G4"<i  feet  above  the 
sea;  while  the  Otter  Peaks  in  Virginia,  next  in 
elevation,  have  an  altitude  of  4200  feet. 

BLUE  STOCKING,  a  name  given  to  learned 
and  literary  ladies,  who  display  their  acquirements 
in  a  vain  and  pedantic  manner,  to  the  neglect  of 
womanly  duties  and  virtues.  The  name  is  derived 
from  a  literary  society  formed  in  London  about  the 
year  17Ro,  which  included  both  men  and  women.  A 
gentleman  of  the  name  of  Stillingrleet,  who  was  in  the 
habit  of  wearing  blue  stockings,  was  a  distinguished 
member  of  this  society ;  hence  the  name,  which  has 
been  adopted  both  in  Germany  and  France 

B  L  U  E '  T  n  R  O  A  T,  or  BLUE  BREAST,  also 
called  Blucthroated  Warbler  and  Blucthroatcd 
Robin  (1'hnnicurn  Surcica,  or  Sylvia  Sttfcica,  see 
Sylviaii.*:),  a  bountiful  bird,  a  very  little  larger  than 
a  redbreast,  and  much  resembling  it,  but  having  the 
throat  and  upper  part  of  the  neck  of  a  brilliant  sky- 
blue,  with  a  s|)ot  in  the  centre,  which  in  some  speci- 


teal,  &c. ;  but  the  character  from  which  the  name  is 
derived  is,  after  all,  that  which  chiefly  distinguishes 
the  blucwings,  and  never  fails  to  arrest  attention. 
The  best  known  species,  the  Common  or  Lunate  B. 
(Ana*  or  Cyanopttrut  ditevri),  is  generally  culled  the 
Blue-winged  Teal  in  the  United  States  of  America, 
where  it  is  Tery  abundant.  Vast  numbers  spend  the 
winter  in  the  extensive  marshes  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  to  which  they  congregate  both  from 
the  north  and  from  the  coast  regions  of  the  east ; 
but  the  summer  migrations  of  the  species  extend  as 
far  north  as  the  37  th  parallel,  and  it  is  plentiful  on 
the  Saskatchewan  in  the  breeding-season.  It  breeds, 
however,  also  in  the  marshes  of  the  south,  even  in 
Texas;  and  is  common  in  Jamaica,  where  it  is 
supposed  to  be  not  a  mere  bird  of  passage,  but  a 
permanent  resident.  None  of  the  duck  tribe  is  in 
higher  esteem  for  the  table,  and  it  has  therefore 
been  suggested  that  the  B.  is  particularly  worthy  of 
domestication,  of  which  it  seems  to  be  very  easily 
susceptible.  In  size  it  is  rather  larger  than  the 
common  teal ;  in  the  summer  plumage  of  the  male, 
the  upper  part  of  the  head  is  black,  the  other  parts 
of  the  head  are  of  a  deep  purplish  blue,  except  a 
half-moon  shaped  patch  of  pure  white  before  each 
eye ;  the  prevalent  colour  of  the  rest  of  the  plumasre 
on  the  upper  parts  is  brown  mixed  and  glossed  with 
green,  except  that  the  wings  exhibit  various  shades 
of  blue,  the  lesser  wing-coverta  being  of  a  rich 
ultramarine  blue,  with  an  almost  metallic  lustre; 
the  lower  parts  are  reddish  orange  spotted  with 
black;  the  tail  is  brown,  iw  feathers  short  and 
pointed. — The  B.  is  a  bird  of  extremely  rapid  and 
well-sustained  flight.  The  flocks  of  the  B.  are 
sometimes  so  numerous  and  so  closelv  crowded 
together  on  the  muddy  marshes  near  New  Orleans, 
that  Audubon  mentions  having  seen  81  killed  by 
the  simultaneous  discharge  of  the  two  barrels  of  a 
double-barrelled  gun. — There  are  other  species  of  B., 
also  American ;  but  this  alone  seems  to  visit  the  more 
northern  regions. 

BLUM,  Rohert,  was  born  In  very  humble  cir- 
cumstances at  Cologne,  loth  November  I8n7. 
After  a  brief  military  service  in  1830,  he  became 
scene-shifter,  af^rwards  secretary  and  treasurer,  to 
Ringelhiirdt,  director  of  a  theatre  at  Cologne,  and 
subsequently  at  Lcipsic,  in  which  situation  he 
remained,  devoting  his  leisure  time  to  literature  and 
politics  until  1847,  when  he  established  himself  as 
bookseller  and  publisher.  In  1840,  he  founded  at 
Leipsic  the  Srhi'lcr*-  I'crcin,  i.  e.,  Schiller's  Society, 
which  celebrated  the  poet's  anniversary,  as  a 
festival  in  honour  of  political  liberty.  In  1845  he 
acquired,  in  connection  with  the  German  Catholic 


mens  is  pure  white,  aud  in  very  old  males  is  red.  \  movement  and  the  political  outbreaks  in  Leipsic,  great 
Below  the  blue  colour  is  a  black  bar,  then  a  line  of !  reputation  as  a  popular  orator;  and  in  1848,  was 


white,  and  again  a  broad  band  of  bright  chestnut. 
The  B.  is  well  known  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage 
in  many  parts  of  Europe,  from  the  Mediterranean 
Sea  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  but  is  very  rare  in  Britain, 
only  a  few  instances  of  its  occurrence  having  been 
recorded.  It  is  supposed  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Africa.  Great  numbers  arc  caught  for  the  table  in 
Lorraine  and  Alsace.  The  bird  is  one  of  those 
know  n  by  the  names  of  Deefin  (q.  v.)  ami  Beccnjico 
(q.  v.),  and  esteemed  a  delicacy.    It  is  a  bird  of  very 


sweet  song.  It  imitates,  to  an  unusual  degree,  the 
notes  of  oilier  birds,  so  that  the  Inlanders  give  it  a 

name  which  signifies  the  bird  of  a  hundred  tongue*  J  passion  and  fanaticism  w  hich 
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elected  vice-president  of  the  provisional  parliament 
at  Frankfort,  and  as  such  he  ruled  that  turbulent 
assembly  by  presence  of  mind  and  a  stentorian  voice. 
In  the  National  Assembly  he  became  leader  of  tho 
Left ;  and  was  one  of  the  bearers  of  a  congratulatory 
address  from  the  Left  to  the  people  of  Vienna, 
when  they  rose  in  October.  At  Vienna  he  joined 
the  insurgents,  was  arrested,  and  shot  on  the  9th 
November.  B.  was  a  man  of  strong  character,  of 
great  natural  intelligence,  and  a  speaker  of  stirring 
eloquence.  For  heading  a  party,  he  possessed  clever- 
ness and  ambition  enough,  but  ho 
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the  ( onsequences  likely  to  flow  from  unbridled 
popular  licence.  The  news  of  hi*  execution  caused 
an  indignant  outcry  among  the  democrat*  in  Ger- 
many, who,  besides  instituting  commemorations  for 
the  dead,  made  an  ample  subscription  for  his  widow 
and  children. 


Jon-ASN  FBirnRirn,  a  very 
was  born  at  Gotha,  1 1th  May 
at   Jena   and   Gotiingen,  in 


BLL'MEN'BArn, 
eminent  naturalist, 
1752.      He  studied 

the  latter  of  which  universities  lie  became  extra 
ordinary  professor  in  177<>,  and  ordinary  professor 
in  1778.  Here  he  lectured  for  fifty  years  on 
natural  history,  comparative  anatomy,  physiology, 
and  the  history  of  medicine.  In  1785,  con- 
sequently before  Cuvier,  he  made  natural  hi«tory 
dependent  on  comtiarative  anatomy.    His  Manual 

of  Cmparalxre  Anatomy  and  Fhyiotoay  has  been  1  T,fi7T'7T 
translated  into  almost  all  the  principal  languages  muscular  fibres  of  the 
of  Europe.  The  natural  history  of  man  was  always 
his  favourite  study;  and  his  Colltctio  Craniorum 
lHvernaruin  Gentium,  commenced  in  1701 ,  and  com- 
pleted in  18n8,  gave  to  the  learned  world  the  result 
of  his  observations  on  the  skulls  of  different 
races,  of  which  he  had  an  extensive  collection  (see 
EniNoLofiv).  He  '  published  many  other  works 
on  natural  history,  all  of  which  were  favourably 
received  ;  for,  both  as  a  writer  and  a  lecturer,  he 
was  eminently  successful.  His  Manual  of  Xatural 
JIUtorif,  indeed,  has  gone  through  12  editions. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  Isth  c,  he  visited  England, 
where  he  met  with  a  distinguished  reception  from 
the  most  famous  naturalists.  On  the  10th  Septem- 
ber 1825,  his  friends  celebrated  the  jubilee  of  his 
doctorate,  presented  him  on  the  occasion  with  a 
medal  struck  on  purpose,  and  founded  an  exhi- 
bition in  his  name,  the  proceeds  of  which  were  to 
assist  young  physicians  and  naturalists  in  the  prose- 
cution of  their  researches  by  travel.  In  1*35,  'he 
increasing  infirmities  of  age  compelled  him  to  resign 
his  academical  functions.  He  died  on  the  22d  Janu- 
ary 1840. 

BLU  NDERBUSS  is  a  kind  of  short  musket 
with  a  very  wide  bore,  sufficient  to  take  in  several 
shot  or  bullets  at  once.  It  has  a  limited  range,  but 
is  very  destructive  at  close  quarters.  As  a  military 
weapon,  it  is  chiefly  of  service  in  defending  passages, 
door-ways,  staircases,  Ac.  Some  of  the  English  and 
German  troopers  in  the  17th  c.  were  armed  with  the 
B. ;  but  the  carbine  has  since  nearly  superseded  this 
weapon. 

BLUSHING,  a  sudden  reddening  of  the  face, 
neck,  and  breast,  owing  to  some  mental  shock,  most 
commonly  of  the  character  of  humiliation  or  shame. 
The  nature  and  cause  of  this  effect  have  been 
recently  elucidated  by ,  physiological  researches. 
It  is  produced  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  into 
the  capillary  vessels  over  the  parts  where  the  blush 
extends.  Besides  reddening  the  complexion,  it 
creates  a  sensible  augmentation  of  heat  in  those  ports. 
The  feeling  that  accompanies  the  state  is  of  a  dis- 
tressing kind. 

The  phenomenon  of  B.  is  part  of  a  general  influ- 
ence exerted  on  the  capillary  circulation  by  mental 
causes  operating  through  the  brain.  The  experiments 
whereby  the  existence  of  this  influence  has  been 
established,  may  be  described  as  follows:  The  amall 
blood-t%*sel»,  by  which  the  blood  is  brought  into 
proximity  with"  the  various  tissues  of  the  body, 
are  kept  in  a  state  of  balanced  distension  between 
two  forces:  the  one  the  propulsive  power  of  the 
heart's  action,  which  fills  and  distends  them ; 
the  other,  an  influence  derived  from  the  nervous 
centres,  and  acting  upon  the  muscular  fibres  so 
as  to  contract  the  vessels.  The  first  of  the  two 
agency  of  the  heart— is  quite  well 


understood  :  it  is  simply  like  the  case  of  distending 
the  hose  of  the  fire-engine  by  working  the  pump, 
and  driving  the  water  along.  The  counteracting 
force  of  the  nerve-centres  is  proved  by  the  following 
experiments :  When  the  sympathetic  nerve  pro- 
ceeding to  the  vessels  of  the  head  and  face  of  an 
animal  is  cut,  there  follows  congestion  of  the  blood- 
vessels with  augmented  heat  over  the  whole  surface 
supplied  by  the  nerve.  The  ear  is  seen  to  become 
redder  ;  a  thermometer  inserted  in  the  nostril  shews 
an  increase  of  temperature,  the  sign  of  a  greater 
quantity  of  blood  flowing  into  the  capillaries.  The 
inference  from  the  experiment  is,  that,  from  the  with- 
drawal of  a  counterpoise,  the  force  that  dUtrnd*  the 
small  blood-vessels — that  is  to  say,  the  heart's  action 
— has  an  unusual  predominance.  It  is  further  proved 
that  this  nervous  influence,  acting  upon  the  minute 
small  vessels,  proceeds  from 
the  nerve-centres  lodged  in  the  head,  for,  by  cutting 
the  connection  between  the  brain  and  the  ganglion 
in  the  neck,  from  which  the  above-mentioned  nerve 
is  derived,  the  same  restraining  influence  is  arrested, 
and  the  congestion  takes  place.  By  stimulating  tho 
divided  nerve  galvanieally,  the  suffusion  disappears, 
the  vessels  shrinking  by  the  galvanic  contraction  of 
their  muscular  coats. 

The  agency  now  described  is  of  a  piece  with  the 
action  of  the  brain  upon  involuntary  muscles  gene- 


rally, as  the  heart  and  the  intestinal  canal|  and 
by  it  many  organic  functions — digestion,  nutrition, 
absorption,  Ac. — are  affected  by  those  changes  in 
the  cerebral  substance  that  accompany  mental 
states.  It  is  known  that  mental  excitement  has 
an  immediate  influence  in  all  those  functions ;  one 
set  of  passions,  such  as  fear,  tend  to  derange  them, 
while  joy  and  exhilaration  operate  favourably  upon 
them. 

To  apply  these  operations  to  the  case  in  hand. 
Supposing  a  person  in  the  average  mental  condition, 
and  something  to  arise  which  gives  a  painful  shock 
to  the  feelings — a  piece  of  ill  news,  a  reproach  from 
some  one  whose  good  opinion  is  much  valued,  an 
open  shame,  or  the  fear  of  it,  a  fit  of  remorse,  an 
occasion  of  grief — the  pain  is  accompanied  with 
a  sudden  loss,  or  waste,  or  decrea«e  of  cerebral 
power;  none  of  the  functions  that  the  bruin  nids  in 
maintaining  is  so  strongly  stimulated  as  before; 
and  in  particular,  that  stream  of  nervous  energy 
which  balances  the  heart's  action  in  regulating  the 
distension  of  the  small  blood-vessels,  is  abated, 
the  abatement  being  made  apparent  in  the  redness 
and  heat  over  the  face  and  neck.  In  a  great  stroke 
of  mental  depression,  the  influence  is  of  a  much 
more  extensive  kind,  though  still  of  the  same  nature 
essentially  as  regards  the  enfeeblement  of  the 
nervous  energy,  and  may  lower  the  action  of  tho 
heart  itself:  in  which  case  there  will  be  a  wide- 
spread  pallor,  perhaps  without  a  blush.  In  all 
probability,  it  is  when  the  loss  of  cerebral  influence 
extends  only  to  the  relaxation  of  the  muscular  fibres 
of  the  small  vessels,  leaving  the  heart  in  its  usual 
vigour,  that  the  state  of  B.  is  most  fully  manifested. 
Hence  it  is  more  apt  to  arise  out  of  the  smaller 
modes  of  painful  apprehension,  than  from  the 
more  serious  calamities  that  prostrate  the  system 
throughout. 

It  is  said  that,  in  the  Circassian  slave-market,  a 
young  woman  that  blushes  fetches  a  higher  price. 
Some  complexions  do  not  shew  the  increased  flow  of 
blood  in  this  way,  and  all  persons  arc  not  equally 
sensitive  to  the  cerebral  shock  that  causes  it. 

BO  TREE,  the  name  given  in  Ceylon  to  the 
PitF.pi't.  (q.  v.)  of  India  (Ficus  religiota).  It  is  held 
sacred  by  the  Buddhists,  and  planted  close  by 
everv  temple,  attracting  almost  as  much  veneration 
as  the  statue  of  Buddha  itself.— The  B.  T.  of  tho 
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sacred  city  Anarajapoora,  is  in 
tree  in  the  world,  of 


nil  probability  the 
diieh  the  age  can 


the  species  are  of  Urge  size  and  great  strength, 
me  of  them  far  exceeding  in  these  respect*  all 
other  serpents.  The  story  related  by  the  ancients 
of  a  serpent  120  feet  in  length,  which  devoured 
several  soldiers',  and  caused  alarm  to  a  Roman  army 
in  Africa,  may  perhaps  be  deemed  unworthy  of 
credit,  although  the  skin  is  said  to  have  been  long 
preserved  :it  Rome  ;  but  there  is  good  reason  to 
believe  that  serpents  in  more  modern  times  have 
attained  at  least  half  this  length,  and  have  made 
even  the  larger  mammalia,  and  sometimes  man,  their 
prey.  The  Bmd(r  are  not  venomous ;  but  their 
mouth,  although  destitute  of  poison-fangs,  is  60 
furnished  with  teeth  as  to  make  their  bite  very 
Revere.  Their  teeth  are  numerous,  long,  and  directed 
buck  wards,  ro  as  the  more  effectually  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  prey,  w  hich  is  first  seized  by  the 
mouth,  and  then  the  serpent,  with  a  rapidity  of 


Ro  Tree. 

From  a  Drawing  In  Ttnbfiit'is  work  on  Ceylon. 


be  ascertained  by  historical  evidence.  It  was 
planted  in  2*S  it.  c,  and  is  therefore  now  (in  IHli'ij 
2148  years  old.  Sir  .lames  Emerson  Tenneut,  in 
his  work  on  (V\loti,  gives  reasons  for  believing 
that  the  tree  is  really  of  this  wonderful  age,  and 
refers  to  historic  documents  in  which  it  is  men- 
tioned at  different  dates,  as  H'J  a.  le,  >>Tt  a.  p.,  and 
so  on  to  the  present  day.  This  tree  is  invested, 
in  the  estimation  of  the  Riiildhisls,  with  wonderful 
sanctity.  1  To  it,1  savs  Sir  James,  '  kings  have  c\cn 
dedicated  their  dominions  in  testimony  of  their 
belief  that  it  is  a  branch  of  the  identical  fig-tree 
under  which  fiotama  Ruddha  reclined  at  I'ruwelaya 
when  he  underwent  his  apotheosis.'  Its  leaven  are 
rarricd  away  as  treasures  by  pi '/vims  ;  but  it  is  too 
sacred  to  be  touched  with  a  knife,  and  t  lie  re  fore  they 
are  only  gathered  whet)  they  tall. 

lit)' A,  in  popular  language,  the  name  of  all  those 
large  serpents  wiiich  kill  their  prey  by  entwining 
themselves  around  it,  and  constricting  it  in  their 
coils;  but  by  zoologist  of  the  present  day,  limited 
as  the  name  of  a  genus  to  a  very  small  portion 
of  their  number,  all  of  which  are  natives  of  the 
warm  parts  of  America— the  similar  large  serpents 
of  Asia  and  Africa  forming  the  genus  I*;it}f.n{<y.  v.). 
The  name  II.,  however,  was  certainly  not  originally 
applied  to  American  serpents,  for  ii  is  used  by 
l'linv,  who  accounts  for  its  origin  by  a  fable  of 
serpents  sucking  the  milk  of  cows,  ihus  referring 
it,  verv  improbably,  to  the  l  atin  iiu  ox.  The 
l.innin.tn  genus  II.  comprehended  all  serpen  is 
having  simple  snbcaudal  pla'cs,  but  without  .-pur 
or  rattle  at  1 1  »*-  end  ot'  the  tail,  and  w:»s  thus  very 
artificial,  ns  founded  chiellv  upon  a  single  unimport- 
ant character,  imd  consisted  of  a  very  miscellaneous 
assemblage  of  species,  venomous  and  non-venom- 
ous. The  II.  fatnilv,  or  ]ttil>lir,  as  riow  constituted 
(containing  the  1'uthtni*,  Ac.,  of  the  old  world, 
as  well  as  the  true  IUnix  of  the  new),  is  almost 
exclusively  confined  to  tropical  climates,  aud  all 
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motion  which  the  eye  of  the  closest  observer  fails 
perfectly  to  follow,  coils  itself  around  it  ;  the 
powerful  muscles  of  the  body  are  afterwards  brought 
into  action  to  compress  it,  so  that  usually  in  a  few 
minutes  its  life  is  extinct,  and  its  bones  are  broken. 
Deglutition  then  takes  pl>o — not,  a*  has  been 
altered,  after  the  prey  has  been  licked  and  covered 
with  saliva  by  the  tongue,  but  accompanied  with  an 
extraordinary  flow  of  saliva,  which  seems  not  only 
to  serve  for"  lubrication,  but  to  have  the  property 
of  hastening  the  decomposition  of  animal  substance*, 
and  so  to  assist  in  making  the  prey  more  easy  to  be 
swallowed.  It  is  always  (•wallowed  entire,  and  the 
process  is  sometimes  rather  ft  tedious  one,  and  seems 
to  require  no  small  muscular  effort  ;  but  the  muscles 
of  the  serpent  are  capable  of  acting  for  this  purpose, 
even  at  the  neck,  when  thai  usually  narrowest  part 
of  the  body  is  distended  to  an  enormous  degree 
as  the  prey  passes  through  it.  The  lower  jaw- 
is  not  simply  art)  dilated  to  the  skull,  but  by  the 
intervention  of  other  bones,  u  structure  without 
which  the  prodigious  dilatation  of  the  throat  would 
be  impossible.  The  lungs  consist  of  two  lobes,  one 
much  laru'er  than  the  other,  and  at  the  extremity 
of  the  larger  is  an  extremely  capacious  air-bag, 
which  is  supposed  to  serve  for  the  necessary  _  aera- 
tion of  (he  blood  whilst  respiration  i.s  impeded  in  the 
process  of  deglutition. 

The  tail  in  all  the  Roidie  has  great  prehensile 
power,  and  its  grasp  of  a  tree  round  which  it 
be  coiled  i.s  aided  by  tie-  opposing  action 
of  two  claws,  one  on  each  side  of  the  anus, 
which  are  really  the  representatives  of 
the  hinder  limbs  of  the  superior  verte- 
brate animals,  and  which,  on  dissection, 
are  found  to  be  connected  not  only  with 
strong  muscles,  but  with  bones  entirely 
concealed  within  the  serpent,  one  jointed 
to  another,  so  as  to  make  the  character 
of  a  rudimentary  limb  verv  a  (parent. 
Th'-se  serpents,  being  almost  all  inhabit- 
ants of  watery  pliices.  often  lie  in  wait  for 
animals  that  come  to  drink;  thus  the 
largest  of  the  Alueriean  species,  /Aiu 
(f-.'unrrtrs)  muriu<( — sometimes  called  Anaconda" 
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although  Anaconda  teems  to  be  originally,  like  B.,  I 
the  name  of  a  serpent  of  the  old  world — is  to  be  found 
where  rivers  or  narrow  lagoons  are  overshadowed 
by  gloomy  forests.  Perhaps  the  want  of  sufficient 
supplies  of  water,  more  than  the  greater  cold  of 
the  climate,  may  account  for  the  short  time  that 
specimens  of  the  Bold*  brought  to  Europe  have 
generally  lived  in  confinement. 

After  a  repast,  these  serpents  spend  a  considerable 
time  in  a  state  of  comparative  torpidity — several 
weeks  generally  elapsing  before  they  waken  up  to 
require  a  new  supply— and  in  this  lethargic  state 
they  are  easily  killed.  When  they  do  waken  up, 
the  demands  of  appetite  seem  to  be  very  urgent. 
Many  of  our  readers  must  still  remember  the  interest 
excited  some  years  ago  concerning  a  B.  in  the 
London  Zoological  Gardens,  which,  to  the  astonish- 
ishment  of  its  keepers,  swallowed  its  rug;  but  this, 
after  a  trial  of  a  week  or  two,  it  found  indigestible, 
and  the  animal  then  gratified  public  curiosity  by  a 
reversal  of  the  process  of  deglutition. 

The  head  in  the  BolaUe  is  thick,  yet  somewhat 
elongated ;  the  eyes  are  small ;  the  body  is  thickest 
in  the  middle ;  the  tail  usually  has  a  blunt  termina- 
tion. The  scales  are  numerous  and  rather  small. 
The  colours  arc  various,  and  in  many  of  the  species 
rather  bright  and  elegantly  disposed.  The  true 
I*  in*  have  the  plates  underneath  the  tail  single, 
whilst  in  the  pythons  they  are  double.  The  species 
to  which  the  name  Boa  Constrictor  is  appropriated, 
is  far  from  being  one  of  the  largest,  seldom  attaining 
a  length  of  more  than  twelve  feet.  It  is  common 
in  Surinam  and  Brazil,  where  its  skin  is  used  for 
making  boots  and  saddle-cloths.  The  name  Boa 
Constrictor  is,  however,  popularly  extended  to 
almost  any  of  the  species. — The  number  of  species, 
whether  in  the  genua  or  in  the  family,  is  fur  from 
being  well  ascertained. 

Boas  arc  much  infested  by  intestinal  worms,  which 
appear  often  to  cause  their  death.  The  excrement 
of  the  B. — the  urine  and  fieces  being  combined  as 
in  other  reptiles,  and  voided  by  a  single  vent — is  a 
solid  white  substance,  and  consists  mninly  of  urate 
of  ammonia,  accompanied  by  phosphate  of  lime 
(bone-earth).  It  is  employed  as  an  easy  source  of 
uric  acid. 

BOADICE'A,  a  warrior-queen  of  the  Iccni,  a 
tribe  inhabiting  the  eastern  coast  of  Britain,  in  the 
time  of  the  Romans.  She  flourished  after  the  middle 
of  the  1st  century.  Prasutagus,  her  husband,  who 
died  a.  n.  60,  or  61,  had  left  his  wealth  jointly  to  the 
Roman  Emperor  Nero,  and  to  his  two  daughters, 
hoping  that  by  this  artifice  his  kingdom  would  be 
protected  from  oppres«ion ;  but  the  Roman  soldiery, 
taking  advantage  of  the  defenceless  condition  of  the 
country,  began  to  plunder  unscrupulously.  B.  her- 
self was  scourged,  her  daughters  were  violated,  and 
the  noblest  among  the  Iceni  were  treated  as  slaves. 
These  outrages  soon  drove  the  Britons  to  revenge. 
B.  gathered  round  her  a  large  army ;  attacked 
and  captured  the  Roman  colony  of  Camaloduuum ; 
defeated  Petilius  Ccrealis,  legate  of  the  ninth  legion, 
who  was  marching  to  its  relief;  took  Londinium 
and  Verulamium ;  and  destroyed,  it  is  said,  some- 
where about  70,<KX>  Romans',  many  of  them  by 
torture.  Suetonius,  the  Roman  governor  of  Britain, 
now  advanced  at  the  head  of  1<»,<hm>  men  against  B., 
who,  we  are  informed,  had  under  her  command  no 
lea*  than  208,000.  A  dreadful  battle  ensued  (62  A.n.), 
in  which,  according  to  Tacitus,  8O.0O0  Britons 
perished,  and  only  400  Romans.  These  figures,  of 
course,  cannot  be  trusted;  but  the  victory  must 
have  been  decisive,  as  it  finally  established  the 
authority  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  B.,  overwhelmed 
with  despair,  committed  suicide. 

BOARD,  the  general  name  applied  to  persons  in 


their  collective  capacity,  who  have  the  management 
of  some  public  office  or  department,  bank,  railway, 
charity,  or,  indeed,  of  any  other  trust.  Thus,  the 
Commissioners  of  Customs,  when  met  for  the  trans- 
action of  business,  are  called  the  B.  of  Customs; 
the  Lords  of  the  Treasury,  the  B.  of  Treasury; 
Commissioners  of  Excise,  B.  of  Excise  ;  directors  of 
railways,  B.  of  Directors ;  poor-law  guardians,  B.  of 
Guardians,  4c.    See  CrsToits,  Treasury,  &c. 

BOARD,  BOARDING.  In  nautical  language, 
board  is  used  with  many  significations.  Resides  its 
ordinary  application  to  a  plank  of  wood,  B.  is  a 
space  or  portion  of  sea  over  which  a  ship  passes  in 
tacking;  hence  the  phrases,  4  to  make  a  good  board,' 
'  to  make  shori  boards,'  '  to  make  a  stern-board/  '  to 
leave  the  land  on  back-board,'  Ac. — all  of  which 
refer  to  the  direction  of  a  ship's  movement  at  a 
particular  time  and  place.  Again,  board  or  aboard 
relates  to  the  interior  of  the  ship,  in  such  phrases  as 
4  to  go  aboard,'  4  to  heave  overboard,'  Ac. 

But  the  most  important  of  these  meanings  is  that 
which  relates  to  the  boarding  of  an  enemy's  ship,  or 
making  a  forcible  entry  for  the  sake  of  capturing  it. 
Whenever  this  bold  operation  is  determined  on, 
certain  seamen  arc  told  off  to  act  as  boarders.  It 
is  very  rarely  that,  between  two  men-of-war,  this 
operation  is  ventured  on;  it  would,  in  most  cases, 
be  too  perilous  to  the  assailants,  who  more  frequently 
conquer  by  cannon  and  musketry.  Boarding  is,  in 
most  instances,  attempted  by  privateers  against 
merchantmen,  where  the  defenders  are  few  in  num- 
ber. The  assailant  well  considers  all  the  circum- 
stances for  and  against  him — the  relative  sizes  of 
the  two  vessels,  the  relative  strength  of  the  crews, 
the  state  of  the  wind  and  sea,  and  the  chances  of 
escape  if  foiled.  Besides  the  pistols,  cutlasses,  and 
boarding-pikes  of  the  seamen,  there  arc  provided 
powder-tlasks  for  producing  smoke  and  confusion 
on  the  enemy's  deck,  and  shells  called  stink-pots, 
for  producing  an  intolerable  stench.  The  moment 
and  the  spot  being  selected,  the  fuses  of  the  flasks 
and  stink-pots  are  lighted ;  these  combustibles  are 
thrown  upon  the  enemy's  deck  ;  and  while  the  fire, 
smoke,  and  stench  arc  doing  their  work  by  con- 
fusing the  enemy,  the  boarders  climb  on  board,  and 
gain  a  mastery  by  their  personal  prowess — that  is, 
if  the  calculations  of  relativo  strength  have  been  duly 
made.  Sometimes  terrible  hand-to-hand  encounters 
take  place  on  deck  before  victory  decides  for  or 
against  the  assailants. 

General  Sir  Howard  Douglas,  in  his  recent  work 
on  4  Warfare  with  Steam,'  exi  res>-es  an  opinion  that 
steam  war-ships  are  likely  sometimes  to  come  to 
close  quarters  ;  and  that,  on  that  account,  they  should 
be  provided  with  a  larger  quota  of  marines  and  of 
boarding  implements  than  have  hitherto  been  sup- 
plied to  sailing  ships.  The  defenders,  he  adds, 
should  construct  loopholed  barricades  across  tho 
terminations  of  the  quarter-deck  and  the  fore- 
castle, to  prolong  the  defence  within  board.  The 
French  naval  officers,  it  is  known,  look  forward  to 
a  great  increase  in  all  such  military  resources  on 
board  war-steamers ;  and  Sir  Howard  is  endeavour- 
ing to  impress  similar  convictions  on  the  English 
authorities. 

BOARD  OF  ADMIRALTY,  a  government 
department  which  has  the  management  of  all 
matters  concerning  the  British  navy.  In  the  article 
Admiral,  the  steps  are  noticed  bv  which  the  duties 
of  the  Lord  nigh  Admiral,  in  former  days,  were 
transferred  to  a  Board  of  Commissioners.  Tho 
constitution  and  functions  of  thu  body  will  now  be 
described. 

The  B.  of  A.  comprises  six  lords  commissioners, 
who  decide  collectively  on  all  important  questions. 
Besides  this  collective  or  corporate  action,  each  has 
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special  duties  assigned  to  hitn.  There  are  two  civil 
or  political  lords,  and  four  naval  or  sea  lords.  The 
first  lord,  who  id  always  a  cabinet  minister,  besides 
a  general  control,  has  the  management  of  naval 
estimates,  finance,  political  affair*,  slave-trade  pre- 
vention, appointments,  and  promotions.  The  first 
naval  lord  manages  the  composition  and  distribution 
of  the  fleet,  naval  discipline,  appointment  of  inferior 
officers,  commissioning  ships,  general  instructions, 
sailing  orders,  and  the  navul  reserve.  The  second 
naval  lord  attends  to  aimamcnts,  manning  the  navy, 
the  coast-guard,  the  marines,  marine  artillery,  dock 
yard  brigades,  and  naval  apprentices.  The  third 
naval  lord  attends  to  naval  architecture,  the  build- 
ing and  repairing  of  ships,  steam-machinery,  and 
new  inventions.  The  fourth  naval  lord  has  control 
over  the  purchase  and  disposal  of  stores,  victualling 
ships,  navy  medical  affairs,  transports,  convicts,  and 
pensioners.  The  junior  civil  lord  attends  to  accounts, 
mail-packets,  Greenwich  Hospital,  naval  chaplains, 
and  schools.  Under  these  six  lords  arc  two  secrc- 
taries-in-chief,  who  manage  the  daily  office  work. 
The  lords  all  resign  when  the  prime  minister  resigns, 
and  nre  usually  replaced  by  others.  This  change 
gives  rise  to  many  evils.  There  is  likely  to  be  a 
change  of  views  and  of  system :  the  new  Board  is 
not  bound  to  act  on  the  plans  of  its  predecessors ; 
and  many  of  the  costly  novelties  in  the  navy  within 
the  last  ten  years  are  directly  traceable  to  this 
cause.  The  system  is  defended  on  the  plea  that 
these  changes  infuse  new  blood  into  the  Admiralty, 
and  give  fair-play  to  increased  knowledge  and  new 
plans.  Some  statesmen  advocate  a  modified  plan : 
proposing  to  render  a  few  naval  officers  of  rank 
permanent  lords  of  the  Admiralty,  and  only  changing 
the  others  on  a  change  of  ministry.  A  connecting- 
link  between  the  old  and  new  Hoards  is  the  surveyor 
of  the  navy,  who  is  a  permanent  officer.  Every 
morning,  a  junior  lord  assists  a  clerk  in  apportioning 
all  letters  and  dispatches  among  the  several  depart- 
ments. Eacli  lord  of  a  department  then  attends  to 
his  own.  The  secretaries  and  the  lords  determine 
which  letters  ought  to  be  submitted  to  the  Board 
collectively  and  that  portion  of  the  correspondence 
is  treated  ns  in  most  boards  and  committees.  All 
delicate  or  doubtful  matters  are  specially  reserved 
for  the  first  lord  ;  but  in  the  Board  meetings  he  has 
only  one  vote,  like  the  rest.  The  Admiralty  House 
at  Whitehall  being  too  small  for  the  business 
required  to  be  done,  many  rooms  in  Somerset  House 
are  also  appropriated  by  the  Board ;  an  arrangement 
that  leads  to  much  waste  of  time.  The  offices  of 
the  surveyor  of  the  navy,  the  accountant-general, 
the  storekeeper-general,  the  comptroller  of  victual- 
ling and  transports,  tho  navy  medical  department, 
the  comptroller  of  steam  machinery,  and  the  director 
of  works — arc  at  Somerset  House ;  and  numerous 
messengers  arc  employed  all  day  long  in  con- 
veying letters,  documents,  and  messages  from  those 
departments  to  the  Admiralty,  where  tho  lords, 
the  chief  secretaries,  and  the  hydrographer  have 
their  offices. 

HOARD  OF  O'RD  NANCE,  a  government 
department  having  the  management  of  all  affairs  , 
relating  to  the  artillery  and  engineering  corps  of  the 
British  army.  Under  this  precise  designation,  the 
Board  no  longer  exists :  a  change  having  recently 
been  made  which  requires  brief  explanation.  The 
B.  of  O.,  until  1854,  comprised  the  master-general 
of  the  Ordnance,  the  surveyor-general,  tho  clerk  of 
the  Ordnance,  and  the  principal  storekeeper.  There 
was  no  chairman  at  the  meetings,  and  the  Board 
often  consisted  of  only  one  officer.  Tho  master- 
general  had  a  veto,  and  was  in  that  respect  more 
powerful  than  tho  chief  member  of  the  Board  of 
Admiralty  ;  although,  not  having  necessarily  a  seal 
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|  in  the  cabinet,  he  had  less  political  power.  The 
Board  days  were  thrice  a  week ;  and  each  of  the 
four  members  had  control  over  certain  departments 
— the  patronage  of  which  was  generally  vested  in 
him.  Scarcely  any  improvements  were  made  from 
1 828  till  1864,  and  the  general  arrangements  were 
very  defective.  Of  the  four  members,  the  master- 
generul  had  a  sort  of  general  authority  and  veto; 
the  surveyor-general  had  control  over  the  artillery, 
engineers,  sappers  and  miners,  ordnance,  medical 
corps,  contracts,  laboratory,  gunpowder,  barrack-, 
and  navy  gunners ;  the  chief  clerk  managed  tho 
estimates,  money-arrangement'',  civil  establishment, 
pensions,  superannuations,  and  ordnance  property; 
whde  tho  storckeeper-gcucral  had  charge  of  etons, 
store-rooms,  naval  equipments,  and  naval  war-stores. 
In  matters  relating  to  coast-defences,  it  was  often 
difficult  to  decide  between  the  Admiralty  and  tho 
Ordnance:  each  board  claiming  authority.  When 
tho  Crimean  disasters  took  place  in  1  &•>■!,  the  defects 
of  the  B.  of  0.  became  fully  apparent :  it  could  not 
work  harmoniously  with  the  other  government 
departments.  The  Board  was  dissolved,  the  office 
of  master-general  abolished,  and  the  duties  were 
distributed  among  different  branches  of  the  War- 
office,  in  a  way  that  will  be  briefly  noticed  under 
War  Department. 
BOAHD  OF  TRADE.    Sec  Tradi,  Board  or. 

BOA'R-FISII  (('apron),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  tho 
Dory  (q.  v.)  family,  or  Zelda,  differing  from  the 
genus  Zen*,  or  Dory,  in  the  still  more  protractile 
mouth — the  resemblance  of  which  to  tho  snoot  of 
a  bog  is  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  name 
—in  the  want  of  spines  at  the  base  of  the  dorsal 


Boar  Fish  (C.  .-f/*r). 


and  anal  fins,  and  of  long  filaments  to  the  dorsal 
spines.  The  body  has  the  usual  oval,  much  com- 
pressed form  of  the  family.  Tho  common  B. 
{c.  -d/xr)  is  a  well-known  inhabitant  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, rarely  caught  on  the  coasts  of  England. 
The  eyes  arc  very  large,  and  placed  far  forward,- 
the  body  is  of  a  carmine  colour,  lighter  below,  and 
with  seven  transverse  orange  bands  on  the  back. 
The  flesh  is  little  esteemed. 

BOAR'S  HEAD.  The  B.  n.  is  the  subject  of 
a  variety  of  legends,  poetic  ullusions,  and  carols 
connected  with  the  festivities  of  Christmas  in 
England.  At  this  wintry  season,  the  wild  boar 
was  hunted,  snd  his  head  served  up  as  the  most 
important  dish  on  the  baronial  table.  According 
to  Scott's  graphic  lines  : 

Then  was  brought  in  the  lusty  brawn 

By  blue-conted  serving-man ; 

Then  the  grim  boar's  head  frowned  on  high, 

Crested  with  bays  and  rosemary. 

Well  can  the  green-garbed  ranger  tell, 

How,  when,  and  where  the  monster  fell ; 

What  dogs  before  his  death  he  tore, 

And  all  the  baiting  of  the  boar. 
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Referring  to  the  article  Christmas  for  a  notice  of 
some  of  the  observances  on  this  occasion,  we  need 
here  only  saj,  that  in  the  '  boar 's-head  carols '  are 
found  some  of  the  most  interesting  specimens  of  the 
old  English  convivial  verses.  The  following,  from  a 
carol  printed  by  Wjrnkin  de  Worde  (1621), 

Capvd  Apri  d<fero 
luddetu  laudtt  JJomino. 

The  boar's  head  in  hand  bring  I, 
With  garland  gar  and  rosemary  ; 
I  pray  you  all  sing  merrily 
Qui  tilit  in  contivw. 

The  boar's  head,  I  understand, 
Is  the  chief  service  in  this  land  ; 
Look  wherever  it  be  found, 
Servile  en 


The  boar's  head  1  erased,'  according  to  heraldic 
phraseology,  is  a  well-known  cognizance  of  a  number 
of  old  families,  particularly  the  Gordons  ;  it  al.-o 
formed  the  sign  of  a  tavern  at  Eastehcap,  London, 
which  has  been  immortalised  by  Sliaks|*>arc.  On 
the  site  of  this  famed  tavern  now  stands  the  statue 
of  William  IV. 

BOAST  (Fr.  Ebaurhtr\  a  word  in  use  with 
sculptors.  To  I*.,  as  its  French  original  implies, 
is  to  block  out  a  piece  of  stone  or  wood,  so  as  (o 
form  a  rude  approach  to  the  ultimate  figure,  leaving 
the  smaller  details  to  be  worked  out  afterwards. 
Ornamcnul  portions  of  buildings  are  often  inserted 
in  their  places  in  this  condition,  and  frequently  re- 
main so  if  they  are  in  an  obscure  position. 

BOAT  is  the  general  name  for  a  small  open  vessel. 
Boats  differ,  however,  greatly  one  from  another. 
They  may  be  slight  or  strong,  sharp  or  flat-bottomed, 
decked  or  undecked,  swift  for  despatch  or  roomy  for 
cargo,  ornamental  for  pleasure  or  plain  for  hard 
■ervice,  deep  or  light  of  draught  for  deep  or  shallow 
water.  The  chief  varieties  supplied  to  ships  of  war 
are  the  following — Isontf-B, :  the  largest  B.  of  a  ship, 
furnished  with  mast  and  sails;  it  is  either  armed 
and  equipped,  to  render  warliko  service  in  certain 
situations,  or  it  is  employed  to  fetch  water,  wood, 
provisions,  and  heavy  stores  on  board,  launch: 
longer  and  more  flat-bottomed  than  the  long-U. ; 
being  rowed  with  a  greater  number  of  oars,  it  makes 
more  rapid  progress  up  rivers.  Barge:  a  long, 
narrow,  light  B.,  employed  in  carrying  the  principal 
officers  to  and  from  the  ship ;  for  other  kinds  of 
boats  or  vessels  under  this  name,  see  Bargk. 
Pinnate :  a  B.  for  the  accommodation  of  the  inferior 
i ;  it  has  usually  eight  oars,  whereas  the  barge 
ten  or  more.  Cutter:  broader,  deeper,  and 
than  the  barge  or  pinnace;  it  is  rowed 
with  six  oars,  sometimes  hoisting  a  sail,  and  is 
chiefly  employed  in  carrying  light  stores,  provisions, 
and  crew.  Jolly- B. :  a  smaller  cutter,  rowed  with 
four  oars  instead  of  six.  Yattl:  small  in  size,  and 
used  for  nearly  the  same  purposes  as  cutters  and 
jolly-boats.  Gig :  a  long  narrow  B.,  rowed  with  six 
or  eight  oars,  and  employed  by  the  chief  officer  on 
expeditions  requiring  speed.  Some  of  the  above- 
named  boats  are  diagonal-built  for  strength ;  the 
others  are  clincher-built,  to  be  as  light  as  possible. 
The  largest  ships  of  war  carry  boats  of  all  these 
various  kinds,  varying  in  weight  from  110  cwt.  down 
to  10  cwt. ;  the  smaller  ships  carry  fewer ;  while 
merchant-ships  have  seldom  more  than  three — 
except  passenger-sbips,  which  are  bound  by  law  to 
carry  boats  enough  to  save  all  the  passengers 
and  crew  in  case  of  disaster.  There  arc  other 
kinds  of  boats  which  do  not  belong  to  ships.  Sec 

BOATIKO. 

In  reference  to  the  legal  regulation  of  boats  in 
the  merchant-sen-ice,  the  following  are  the  chief 


provisions :  When  a  B.  belongs  to  any  ship  or  other 
vessel,  the  name  of  the  vessel  and  of  the  place  to 
which  she  belongs  must  be  painted  on  the  outside  of 
the  stern  of  the  B.,  and  the  master's  name  within 
side  the  transom — the  letters  to  be  white  or  yellow 
on  a  black  ground.  Boats  not  belonging  to  ships  of 
other  vessels  must  be  inscribed  with  the  name  of 
the  owners  and  the  port  to  which  they  belong.  All 
boats  having  double  sides  or  bottoms,  or  any  secret 
places  adapted  for  the  concealment  of  goods,  arc 
liable  to  forfeiture. 

The  boats  intended  for  the  rescue  of  shipwrecked 
persons,  or  crews  and  passengers  exposed  to  that 
danger,  are  described  under  Life-boat. 

BOAT-FLY  (Xotonecta),  a  genus  of  insects  of 
the  order  Hemiptera  (q.  v.),  suborder,  HcUroutrra, 
and  of  the  family  of  the  Hydrocoriea,  or  Water- 
bugs  (q.  \.\  All  of  them,  like  the  rest  of  the  family, 
arc  aquatic  insects.  Their  English  name  is  derived 
from  their  boat-like  form,  eminently  adapted  for 
progression  in  water,  and  probably  also  from  their 
remarkable  habit  of  always  swim- 
ming on  their  back — peculiar  to  the 
genus  Xotonecta,  as  restricted  by 
recent  entomologists — and  of  resting 
in  this  posture  suspended  at  the  sur- 
face of  the  water.  The  known  species 
of  this  genus  are  not  numerous.  One 
of  them,  X.  qlauca  (sometimes  called 
the  Water  Boatman),  is  common  in  Tyater  Boatman 

Britain:  it  is  about  half  an  inch  long,      ,.  , 

,       .  .  .     •  ■    .        i  (A.  alauoi). 

and  vanes  considerably  in  colour;     x  * 

but  exhibits  a  general  greenish  tinge,  the  other 

colours  being  black,  brown,  and  gray.     They  fly 

well,  but  seldom  use  their  wings.    They  move  with 

difficulty  on  dry  ground.    When  they  descend  into 

the  water,  they  carry  down  a  supply  of  air  for 

respiration  in  a  hollow  between  their  folded  wings. 

They  feed  on  animal  substances,  and  often  kill  and 

devour  those  of  their  own  species. 

BOATING,  the  art  of  mannging  and  propelling 
a  boat.  This  is  done  either  by  means  of  oars  or 
sails.  As  sailing  is  fully  treated  under  the  head  of 
Yachtixo,  rowing  only  is  dealt  with  here.  The  most 
ancient  form  of  boat  known  to  have  been  used  in 
the  British  Islands  is  the  coracle;  it  is  still  much 
used  in  Wales.  The  coracle  is  but  a  largo  wicker- 
work  basket,  covered  with  skins,  or  some  thin  water- 
proof substance  stretched  over  the  wicker-work, 
strengthened  by  a  cross  seat.  Seated  in  one  of  these 
rude  boats,  with  but  a  single  paddle,  it  is  astonish- 
ing with  what  dexterity  the  paddler  will  skim  over 
broken  water,  and  avoid  dangers  which  would  infal- 
libly destroy  a  heavier  or  less  manageable  craft. 
From  the  coracle  spring  all  the  varied  classes  of 
boats  now  in  use,  either  as  pendants  to  ships,  or  as 
used  for  pleasure  traffic  or  a  means  of  conveyance 
upon  our  rivers  and  inland  waters.  The  vherry  next 
claims  attention.  There  are  many  kinds  of  wherries, 
hut  wo  only  notice  the  Thames"  wherry.  This  is 
stoutly  built,  and  is  constructed  to  carry  about 
eight  passengers.  It  is  usually  managed  by  one 
sculler  or  two  oarsmen ;  it  is  almost  entirely 
employed  by  watermen  for  the  conveyance  of 
passengers  or  pleasure-parties.  The  boats  used  for 
rowing  as  a  sport  or  pastime  are  of  a  much  lighter 
and  sharper  build.  They  are  constructed  of  all  sizes, 
to  carry  from  eight  oarsmen  down  to  a  single  sculler. 
Of  this  class  of  boats,  for  racing  purposes,  we  have 
the  8,  6,  4,  2,  and  single  pair  oared  boats ;  while  in 
contests  between  single  scullers,  we  have  what  is 
denominated  the  vagtr-boat — a  boat  so  frail  and 
light  in  its  proportions,  that  none  but  a  most  expe- 
rienced sculler  can  sit  in  one  without  danger  of 
upsetting.    For  pleasure,  we  have  another  class  of 
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boat*  denominated  gig*,  of  stouter  and  more  capa- 
cious build ;  they  are  constructed  either  for  four 
Oars,  a  pair  of  oars,  or  single  sculls.  Boat-racing 
is  a  practice  of  some  antiquity,  but  it  has  only 
culminated  in  our  day.  Many  prises  have  been 
given  from  time  to  time  for  competition,  some  of 
which  have  been  made  annual.  Perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  all  these  is  Dogget'a  coat  and  badge, 
which  is  rowed  for  yearly  on  the  Thame*  by 


men's  apprentices,  on  the  1st  of  August.  It  is  a 
prize  held  in  high  estimation  by  young  aspirants 
to  rowing  honours.  But  the  events  of  most  note 
in  the  rowing  world  are  the  Oxford  and  Cam- 
bridge 8-oared  match,  rowed  annually  upon  tbe 
Thames,  from  Putney  to  Mortlake.  This  match 
has  not  been  a  regular  yearly  match,  there  having 
been  occasional  intervals  at  times  of  a  year  or  two. 
In  1829,  1842,  1849,  1852,  1854,  1867,  and  1850, 


Four-oared  Racing-boat. 


the  Oxford  boat  carried  off  the  prize ;  Cambridge 
having  wrested  it  from  Oxford  in  the  years  1886, 
1839,  1840,  1841,  1845,  1846,  1849,  1866,  1858, 
1860.  17  matches  have  come  off  in  32  years,  the 
balance  being  still  on  the  side  of  Cambridge.  It 
will  be  noticed  that  two  matches  were  rowed  in 
1849.  The  best  picked  men  from  each  university  are 
selected  to  contest  this  great  event,  and  the  hardest 
exercise  and  the  severest  training  gone  through  by 
the  crews,  to  improve  their  wind,  strength,  and 
endurance,  for  mouths  before  the  day  of  rowing ; 
their  diet  consisting  mainly  of  the  plainest  cooked 
lean  meat  and  potatoes,  with  malt  liquors,  spirituous 
drinks  being  prohibited,  and  the  duties  of  temper- 
ance, soberness,  and  chastity  strictly  enforced.  It 
was  at  one  time  thought  that  light  men  stood  the 
best  chance  in  these  matches,  and  men  weighing 
nine  and  ten  stoue  were  preferred ;  but  experience 
has  shewn  this  to  be  an  error,  and  ten,  eleven,  and 
twelve  stone  men  are  now  chiefly  selected.  The 
distance  rowed  upon  this  course,  which  is  called 
6  miles,  is  about  4$.  The  time  chosen  is  usually 
at  slack-tide,  and  the  time  taken  in  rowing  varies 
according  as  there  is  little  or  no  tide  or  wind,  or  tho 
reverse,  from  19  to  26  minutes.  Robert  Coombes  is 
said  to  have  rowed  It  on  one  occasion  in  18  minutes. 
The  Cambridge  boat,  in  a  closely  contested  race 
in  1860,  did  the  distance  in  26  minutes  6  seconds, 
having  previously,  in  one  of  their  trials,  rowed  it 
in  21|,  the  young  ebb-tide,  on  the  day  of  the  match, 
being  against  them  upon  the  latter  half  of  the  course. 
From  86  to  44  strokes  of  the  oar  taken  per  minute  is 
held  to  be  fair  racing-pace  ;  and  a  long  steady  even 
stroke — the  blade  of  the  oar  not  being  dipped  too 
deeply  in  the  water,  or  thrown  too  high  abovet 
the  surface  when  withdrawn,  the  arms  being  wclli 
extended  in  taking  the  stroke,  and  the  elbows 
brought  well  home  to  the  sides  at  the  conclusion — 
is  the  kind  of  stroke  now  preferred  by  connoisseurs. 
The  other  great  events  of  the  bont  racing  world  aro 
the  regattas  of  Henley  and  Putney.  At  the  former, 
the  Oxford  and  Cambridge  crews  usually  fight  their 
battle  over  aguin  in  conjunction  with  others  for 
the  challenge-cup  ;  and  at  these  also  many  scullers1 
matches  are  rowed,  though  single  scullers'  races  for 
the  championship  of  the  Thames,  &c,  are  usually 
events  of  themselves.  The  most  renowned  champion 
of  the  Thames  was  Robert  Coombes,  who  wrested 
the  championship  from  Charles  Campbell  on  the 
20th  of  August  1846,  having  previously  defeated 
all  the  best  men.  He  held  It  unbeaten  for  above  six 
years.  He  at  length  succumbed  to  the  prowess  of  Cole 
m  1852.  Cole,  in  1864,  was  beaten  by  Messenger; 
Messenger  yielded  the  palm  to  Kelly  in  1856;  and 
Kelly  was  at  length,  In  1869,  beaten  by  Robert 
Chambers,  the  champion  of  the  Tync,  who  now  adds 
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to  his  titles  champion  of  the  Thames  also.   So  much 
is  B.  favoured  at  our  universities,  that  almost 
college  has  its  club. 

BOAT-LOWERING  APPARATUS  is  the 
given  to  certain  ropes  and  pulleys  for  lowering  boats 
from  ships  quickly  and  safely,  in  case  of  emergency. 
Every  passenger-ship  is  compelled  by  law  to  carry  a 
certain  number  of  boats,  depending  on  the  tonnage  ; 
and  every  ship  of  war  necessarily  carries  boats  (see 
Boat)  for  minor  services ;  but  until  recent  years  the 
apporatus  was  very  inefficient  for  lowering  these 
boats  from  the  davits  or  cranes  by  which  they  are 
usually  suspended.  In  shipwreck  or  other  emer- 
gencies at  sea,  the  boats  were,  until  recent  years, 
often  so  difficult  to  extricate  that  they  could  not  be 
lowered  in  time  to  save  the  crew  and  passengers  : 
or  in  lowering  they  capsized,  and  plunged  the 
unhappy  persons  into  the  sea.  Many  inventors 
have  recently  directed  their  ingenuity  to  this  sub- 
ject, with  a  hope  of  devising  a  remedy.  In  Lacon  a 
apparatus,  tbe  principal  feature  is  the  employment 
of  a  friction-brake,  by  which  one  man  can  regulate 
the  rate  of  descent  to  varying  degrees  of  speed. 
Captain  Kynns  ton's  disengaging  hook*  are  intended 
not  only  to  lower  boats  quickly  and  safely  when 
suspended  over  the  side  of  the  ship,  but  also  to  hoist 
them  out  quickly  when  they  happen  to  be  stowed 
in  board.  Wood  and  Rogers's  apparatus  resembles 
Kynaston's  in  this:  that  the  actual  lowering  from 
the  ship  is  effected  by  tho  crew  on  shipboard,  leaving 
to  the  person  or  persons  in  the  boat  only  the  duty  of 
disengaging  it  from  the  tackle.  But  the  apparatus 
which  now  engages  most  attention  is  Clifford's,  the 
leading  principle  of  which  is,  that  the  lowering  and 
he  disengaging  are  both  effected  by  one  man  seated 
n  the  boat.  Two  ropes  or  lowering  pendants,  e  and 
d  (see  fig.),  descend  from  two  davits;  pass  through 
blocks  or  sheaves,/;  then  through  other  blocks,  A, 
within  and  near  the  keel  of  the  boat ;  and  finally, 
round  a  roller,  a,  plnced  horizontally  beneath  the 
seat  on  which  tho  manager  of  the  boat  takes  his 
place.  By  means  of  a  winding-rope,  6,  held  in  one 
hand,  he  can  regulate  the  speed  with  which  the 
other  two  ropes  uncoil  themselves  from  the  roller, 
thus  graduating  tbe  boat's  descent  to  the  water's 
level.  When  lowered,  the  two  ropes  can  be 
thrown  off  and  the  boat  set  free.  The  Blings  or 
lifts,  g,  are  intended  to  prevent  the  canting  or 
upsetting  of  the  boat  The  lanyard,  m,  belongs  to 
the  lashings,  i,  which  hold  the  boat  to  the  side  of 
the  ship;  bnt  by  the  thimbles,  k,  slipping  off  the 
prongs,  o,  the  boat  is  liberated.  The  efficiency  of 
the  apparatus  is  most  remarkable  In  1856,  by 
order  of  the  Admiraltv,  experiments  were  mads 
with  the  starboard-cutter  of  H.M.8.  rrineen  Rowl 
Twelve  men  got  into  the  boat  while  it  was  hanging 
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from  the  davits;  It  weighed,  with  the  crew  and  the 
gear,  nearly  three  tons;  nevertheless,  this  cutter, 
thua  laden,  was  successfully  and  quickly  lowered  by 
one  of  the  twelve  men,  to  a  depth  of  40  feet  from 


the  davits  to  the  water.  Many  other  experiments 
of  a  similar  kind  were  made.  Clifford's  apparatus  is 
now  supplied  to  many  ships  of  war  and  merchant- 
vessels;  and  many  lives  have  been  saved  by  its 


Clifford's  Boat-low kmxo  Affaratck, 


I 

MM* 


Lonffttadlnal  •octlon  of  Bomt. 

means,  under  circumstances  which  would  almost 
certainly  have  proved  fatal  under  the  old  mode  of 
lowering  boats  from  the  davits. 

The  apparatus  above  described  is  a  mere  append- 
age, not  necessarily  depending  on  the  form  and 
construction  of  the  boat. 

BOA  TSWAIN  is  a  warrant  officer  on  board  her 
Majesty's  ships,  who  has  charge  of  the  boats,  sails, 
rigging,  cables,  anchors,  flags,  and  cordage.  He  is 
immediately  under  the  master  in  some  of  these  duties ; 
he  frequently  examines  the  masts  and  yards,  sails 
and  ropes,  to  report  on  their  condition  and  efficiency. 
He  also  keeps  account  of  all  the  spare  rigging,  4c, 
and  unperintends  the  replacement  of  old  by  new. 
The  B.  has  certain  duties  in  connection  with  the 
crew :  he  assists  in  the  necessary  business  of  the 
ship,  and,  in  relieving  the  watch.  In  bad  weather, 
he  looks  well  to  the  boats  and  anchors,  especially 
when  night  is  coming  on.  A  B.  should  be  a  good 
sailor,  a  good  rigger,  and  a  vigilant,  sober,  firm  man. 

The  hfMit*ir<iin*  mate  assists  in  all  the  above- 
named  duties ;  and  to  him  is  assigned  the  repulsive 
office  of  inflicting  the  flogging  to  which  seamen  arc 
sometimes  sentenced. 

BO  BBIN-NET  is  the  name  of  a  kind  of  net- 
fabric,  usually  made  of  cot  ton -thread.    It  is  of  the 

nature  of  lace,  but  is 
made  in  the  lace-frame 
instead  of  by  hand. 
The  texture  is  pecu- 
liar: it  consists  in  the 
interlacing  of  a  set  of 
v(  long  threads,  represent- 
ing the  warp  in  com- 
mon weaving,  with  a 
set  of  cross  ones  (the 
weft),  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  form  a  mesh- 
texture.  B.  is  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of 
textile  fabrics,  and  forms  an  extensive  branch  of 
business,  the  chief  seat  of  the  manufacture  in 
this  country  being  Nottingham.  See  Lack  Maac- 
FAcrrax. 

BO  BBINS  arc  small  wooden  rollers,  flanged  at 


Bobbin-net  texture. 


Transverse  section  of  Boat, 

the  ends,  to  hold  yarn,  which  is  wound  on  them  as 
a  preparatory  process  to  warping  in  the  manufacture 
of  cloth.  B.  are  likewise  extensively  used  in  the 
spinning  of  yarn,  chiefly  in  the  preparatory  pro- 
cesses, for  holding  rove.  In  throstle-spinning,  how- 
ever, they  arc  an  essential  part  of  the  machinery, 
as  they  receive  the  thread  on  their  respective 
spindles  as  it  comes  from  the  rollers.  B.  are  like- 
wise very  extensively  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
thread. 

Besides  these,  there  are  three  other  kinds  of  B., 
although  not  of  the  genuine  type,  which  deserve  to 
be  named  as  belonging  to  the  class — viz.  j  the  B. 
used  for  holding  silk,  which  are  fiangeless,  the  ends 
being  merely  raised  and  rounded  a  little,  by  slightly 
hollowing  the  barrel.  Then  the  bobbin,  called  in 
Scotland  pirn,  for  delivering  the  weft  from  the 
shuttle,  is  simply  a  tapered  pin,  bored,  it  mny  be, 
throughout,  with  hut  the  rudiments  of  a  flange  at 
the  thick  end ;  and  next,  the  bobbin  used  for  a 
similar  purpose  in  lace-weaving,  is  merely  a  thin 
metal  pulley,  about  the  size  of  a  halfpenny,  deeply 
grooved  in  the  rim,  to  hold  the  thread-weft.  H., 
again,  of  a  large  size,  and  flanged  and  ribbed  like  the 
frame  of  a  sand-glass,  are  called  reels,  are  chiefly 
used  in  cordage-spinning,  and  are  frequently  of  iron. 

The  B.  used  in  the  thread  manufacture  arc  small, 
being  from  less  than  ono  inch  to  more  than  two, 
according  as  they  are  made  for  three  or  six  ply-cord, 
and  holding  200  yards  each.  The  thread  B.,  and 
tho«e  for  warping,  ore  of  hard  wood,  turned  out  of  the 
solid  block  ;  but  the  larger  B.,  for  rove,  called  stub- 
bing B.,  are  of  pine,  with  the  ends  and  barrels  turned 
individually  on  the  same  arbor,  and  glued  together. 

The  quantity  of  B.  used  in  the  various  branches 
of  business  is  enormous.  In  the  thread  manufacture 
alone,  the  wood  required  for  them,  in  Britain  only, 
is  stated  to  be  at  least  40,000  tons  annually ;  and 
assuming  that  a  ton  of  wood  produces  6o  gross, 
taking  the  small  and  large  together,  we  have 
2,000,000  gross  annually  consumed  in  this  manufac- 
ture, costing  from  ttd.  to  1*.  Ad.  a  gross,  according  to 
size,  or,  at  an  average,  at  least  £80,000. 

This  enormous  production  is,  of  course,  the  result 
of  the  machinery  employed  in  it.  The  thread  B. 
arc  turned  by  a  self-acting  lathe,  which  turns  out 
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about  104)  gross  in  10  hour*,  thereby  effecting  a 
saving  of  about  sixteenfold,  an  compared  with  hand- 
turning ;  whilst  the  attendant  has  nothing  to  do  but 
feed  the  machine  by  dropping  the  blocks  into  a  hop- 
per, from  which  tbey  pass  singly  into  the  lathe,  where 
they  are  finished  and  dropped  one  by  one  out  of  the 
machine. 

The  quantity  and  value  of  the  B.  made  use  of,  for 
warping  and  spinning,  in  the  various  manufacturing 
districts  of  the  country,  cannot  be  so  well  ascer- 
tained.   It  must  be  very  great 

The  price  of  the  B.  ranges  from  about  6*.  a  gross  to 
about  £18;  or  2s.  6rf.  a  piece  for  the  large  wooden 
B.  used  in  cordage-spinning.  The  wood  for  B.  is 
becoming  scarce,  so  enormous  is  the  supply  wanted; 
and  the  trade  is  now  under  apprehension  as  to  how 
it  is  to  be  kept  up. 

BOBBIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  capital  of  the 
province  of  the  same  name,  is  situated  near  the  left 
bank  of  the  Trebbia,  about  37  miles  north-cust  of 
Genoa.  B.  is  an  ancient  place,  having  originated 
from  a  church  and  convent  erected  here  in  the 
end  of  the  6th,  or  beginning  of  the  7th  c,  in 
the  crypt  of  which  St.  Columbanus  and  some 
of  his  disciples  lie  buried.  B.  has  a  cathedral,  an 
episco|>al  palace,  and  a  palace  belonging  to  the 
IMalaspina  family.  It  is  guarded  from  the  inunda- 
tions of  the  Pellice  by  a  long  embankment,  built 
by  a  money-grant  from  Oliver  Cromwell,  during 
whose  protectorate  the  town  was  nearly  destroyed 
by  an  inundation.    Pop.  3976. 

BO'BIA,  or  PIRATE  ISLE,  a  singular  bland  in 
the  Hay  of  Amboise,  off  the  coast  of  Guinea,  Africa. 
Originally  of  considerable  sixe,  it  has  been  greatly 
reduced  by  the  action  of  the  waves,  and  the  same 
agency  is  still  gradually  lessening  it  It  is  difficult 
of  access,  on  account  of  the  precipitous  character  of 
its  shores,  but  is  said  to  be  densely  peopled. 

BO  BO  LINK,  or  BO  BLINK,  REED  BIRD,  or 
RICE  BIRD  (Dolichonyx  oryzivoru*),  a  bird  nearly 
allied  to  buntings  and  sparrows,  but  of  a  genus 
characterised  by  stiff-pointed  tail-feathers.  It  is 
rather  larger  than  a  yellow-hummer;  and  the  male 
in  his  summer  or  nuptial  plumage  exhibits  a  fine 
contrast  of  colours,  black,  yellow,  and  white.  The 
female  differs  greatly  from  the  male  in  colours  of  ; 
plumage,  yellowish-brown  chiefly  prevailing;  and 
in  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  males  assume  the 
comparatively  dull  hues  of  the  females.  The  B.  is 
a  bird  of  passage,  spending  the  winter  in  the  West 
Indies.  In  summer  it  is  found  as  far  north  as  the 
banks  of  the  Saskatchewan,  in  lat.  54°,  but  is  most 
plentiful  in  the  Atlantic  states  and  other  eastern 
parts  of  America,  where  it  is  to  he  seen  in  every 
meadow  and  cornfield.  It  renders  good  service  by 
the  destruction  of  insects  and  their  larva);  but  the 
immense  flocks  which  congregate  on  their  return 
southwards  in  autumn,  commit  great  ravages  in  the 
rice-plantations  of  Carolina.  At  this  scuson,  these 
birds  become  extremely  f.tt,  and  are  killed  iu  great 
numbers  for  the  table.  Their  flesh  is  delicate,  and 
resembles  that  of  the  ortolan. 

The  B.  generally  makes  its  nest  in  a  grassy 
meadow,  an  artless  structure  of  a  few  dry  stalk's 
and  leaves,  with  a  lining  of  finer  grass.  It  displays 
the  same  instinct  with  many  other  birds,  of  seeking 
to  lead  intruders  away  from  its  nest,  by  pretending 
great  anxiety  about  some  other  part  of  the  field. 
During  the  breeding-season,  the  males  are  very 
musical,  singing  mostly  in  the  air,  in  which  they 
seem  to  rise  and  fall  in  successive  jerks.  Their  song 
is  very  pleasing,  and  '  is  emitted  w  ith  a  volubility 
bordering  on  the  burlesque.'  On  account  of  their 
beauty  and  powers  of  song,  many  arc  caught,  caged, 
and  sold  iu  the  New  York  and  other  markets. 
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BOBRUI  SK,  a  fortified  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Minsk,  and  88  miles  south-east  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Bcresina,  and  is  a  station  for  the  steam- 
packets  navigating  the  Duieper  and  Beresina.  It  was 
besieged  ineffectually  by  the  French  in  1812.  Pop. 
stated  at  10,000. 

BO'B-STAY,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a  rope 
used  to  confine  the  bowsprit  down  to  the  stem  or 
cut-water ;  its  purpose  is  to  keep  the  bowsprit 
steady,  by  counteracting  the  force  of  the  stays  of 
the  foremast,  which  draw  it  upwards. 

BO'CA  (Span,  meaning  JJoutA),  a  term  applied  to 
the  entrance  of  various  straits  and  rivers,  chiefly  in 
America. — 1.  B.  Chica,  the  channel  of  28  miles  in 
length,  which  leads  to  Cartagena  in  New  Granada. 
—2.  B.  de  Narios,  the  largest  and  most  southerly 
outlet  of  the  Orinoco.—  3.  B.  Grand* ,  a  bay  of  the 
Caribbean  Sea,  at  the  month  of  the  Zucar,  in  Costa 
Rica. — 4.  B.  drl  Toro,  on  the  Caribbean  Sea,  in  Costa 
Rica,  in  lat  »°  20'  N.,  and  long.  8a"  W. 

BO'CCA  TI  GRIS,  or  BOGUE,  the  name  given  to 
that  portion  of  the  estuary  of  the  Canton  River 
(q.  v.)  extending  north  from  lat.  212*  45  N. ;  south 
of  this  point,  the  estuary  is  designated  the  '  Outer 
Waters.'  In  the  centre  of  the  B.  T.  are  the  rocky 
islands  of  North  and  South  Wantung,  while  on  the 
east  the  B.  T.  has  the  islands  of  Anunghoy  and 
Chuenpee,  and  on  the  west  the  Ty-cock-tow  island. 
Ou  these  islands  are  situated  the  Boguc  forts,  which 
have  been  more  than  once  captured  by  the  British. 
The  last  time  they  were  taken  was  iu  November 
1856,  the  occasion  of  quarrel  being  the  refusal  of 
the  Chinese  to  make  pro|>cr  reparation  for  the  cap- 
ture of  a  vessel  under  British  protection,  but  alleged, 
on  the  other  hand,  to  be  nothing  but  a  smuggling 
craft,  contriving  to  hide  its  real  character  by  hoisting 
the  British  flag. 

BOCCA  CCIO,  Giovanni,  the  celebrated  author 
of  the  Veramermus,  was  born  in  Paris,  1313.  Ha 
styled  himself  Da  Ctrtaldo,  and    was  sometimes 
named  II  Vertaldese  by  others,  because  hw  family 
sprang  from  Certaldo,  a  village  in  the  Florentine 
territory.    From  an  early  period  he  displayed  an 
invincible  attachment  to  poetry,  which  his  father 
attempted  in  various  ways  to  thwart ;  but  as  soon 
as  B.  had  attained  his  majority,  he  commenced  to 
follow  vigorously  lus  own    inclinations,  poetising 
both  in  the  Italian  and  Latin  tongues,  but  not  with 
any  '  fine  issues.'    In  prose  he  succeeded  far  better, 
developing  quickly  that  airy  grace  of  style  which 
suits  so  admirably  his  light  and  lively  tales,  and 
which  soon  placed  him   in   the  highest  rank  of 
Italian  prose-writers.     He  studied  Dante  closely, 
but  did  not  confine  himself  to  literature  pro- 
perly so  called.    In  135o,  B.  formed  an  intimate 
friendship  with  Petrarch,  and,  following  his  friend's 
example,  collected   many  books  and  copied  rare 
MSS.,  which  he  could  not  afford  to  buy.     It  is 
said  that  he  was  the  first  Italian  who  ever  pro- 
cured from  Greece  a  copy  of  the  Iliad  and  the 
Odyssey.    He  also  wrote  a  (jmtaloqy  of  the  Gods,  in 
15  books,  which  was  unquestionably  the  most  com- 
prehensive mythological  work  that  Europe  had  as 
yet  seen.    But  not  only  was  B.  one  of  tho  most 
learned  men  of  his  time,  he  was  also  one  of  tho 
most  enlightened  in  his  scholarship.     He  helped 
to  give  a  freer  direction  and  a  greater  expansivenesa 
to  knowledge,  stimulated  his  contemporaries  to  the 
study  of  Greek,  and  wished  to  substitute  the  wisdom 
of  antiquity  for  the  unprofitable  scholasticism  that 
prevailed. 

While  in  Naples  (1311),  B.  fell  passionately  in  love 
with  a  young  lady  who  was  generally  supposed  to 
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be  an  illegitimate  daughter  of  King  Robert.  His 
passion  was  returned,  and  to  gratify  bis  mistress, 
B.  wrote  //  FUocopo,  a  prose-romance,  and  after- 
wards La  Teaeide,  the  first  attempt  at  romantic 
epic  poetry,  and  written  in  ottara  ritna,  of  which 
B.  may  be  considered  the  inventor.  In  1342,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  but  in  1344,  went  back  to 
Naples,  where  he  wrote  hU  Amorota  Fiammetta,  II 
FUottrato,  and  E  Amorota  Vitione.  Here  also  he 
composed  his  famous  Decameron* ,  to  please  Joanna, 
the  daughter  and  successor  of  King  Robert.  It 
consuls  of  100  stories,  ten  of  which  arc  told  each 
day  by  seven  ladies  and  three  gentlemen,  who  had 
fled  from  Florence  during  the  frightful  plague  of 
1848,  to  a  country  villa,  and  who  try  to  banish  fear 
by  abandoning  every  moment  to  delicious  gaiety. 
It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  literary  merits  of 
the  book.  In  abundance  of  incident  especially,  it  is 
almost  inexhaustible,  though  many  of  the  stories  are 
taken  from  older  collection!!  of  Conir$  et  Fabliaux. 
It  is,  however,  unfortunately  steeped  in  impurity. 
B.  once  more  returned  to  Florence  about  1350.  He 


i  now  honoured  with  several  diplomatic  appoint- 
ments by  his  fellow-citixens,  and  subsequently  even 
thought  of  entering  into  holy  orders  as  a  penance 
for  the  immoral  life  he  had  previously  led.  From 
this  artificial  course  of  repentance  he  was  wisely 
dissuaded  by  Petrarch,  who  advised  him  to  be 
content  with  changing  his  -conduct  In  1373,  B. 
was  appointed  Dautean  professor  at  Florence ;  that 
is  to  say,  he  was  to  deliver  elucidatory  lectures 
on  the  Divina  Commedia  of  the  great  poet,  and 
zealously  devoted  himself  to  the  difficult  task 
thus  imposed  on  him  ;  but  his  health  failing,  he 
resigned  the  office,  and  retired  to  his  little  property 
at  Certaldo,  where  he  died,  December  21,  1375,  16 
months  after. his  friend  Petrarch.  Besides  those 
works  we  have  already  mentioned,  B.  wrote  Origine, 
Vita  e  Cottumi  di  Dante  Alighieri,  and  Conunento 
topra  la  Ctnnmedia  di  Dante.  This  commentary  on 
the  Divine  Comedy  extends  only  to  the  17th  canto 
of  tho  Inferno.  In  Latin,  B.  wrote,  beside  the 
Genealogia  Deorutn,  a  work  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  De  Montibut,  Silvin,  Fontibu*,  IaxcuIu*, 
Fluminibus,  Ac. ;  De  Catibu*  Virvnm  et  Farm  inar MM 
Uluatrium  ;  De  Claris  Mulieribiu,  Ac. 

BOCCAGE,  Marie  Anne  Fiqckt  Dr,  a  French 
poetess,  was  born  at  Rouen,  22d  October  1710,  and 
received  her  education  in  the  monastery  of  the 
Assumption  at  Paris,  where  her  poetic  tendencies 
early  developed  themselves,  though  only  furtively. 
She  first  appeared  as  an  authoress  in  a  small  volume 
of  poems,  published  in  1746  ;  next  as  an  imitator  of 
Milton  in  her  Puradi*  Trrreatre  (1748);  and  in 
1756,  issued  her  most  important  work,  La  Cofom- 
biade.  The  letters  which  she  addressed  to  her 
sister,  Madame  Duperron,  while  travelling  through 
England,  Holland,  and  Italy,  are  the  most  inter- 
esting things  which  have  fallen  from  her  pen. 
During  her  life,  she  was  excessively  admired  and 
bepraised,  especially  by  Voltaire,  Fontenelle,  and 
Clairant.  She  used  to  be  described  as  Forma  Venu*, 
arte  Minerva  !  The  complimentary  poems  addressed 
to  her  would,  if  collected,  fill  many  volumes.  She 
was  elected  member  of  the  academies  of  Rome, 
Bologna,  Padua,  Lyon,  and  Rouen.  She  died  8th 
August  1802.  Her  poems  fail  now  to  explain  the 
reputation  she  once  enjoyed,  and  dispose  us  to 
believe  that  her  personal  attractions  must  have 
given  a  charm  to  her  verses. 

B0CH ART,  Samuel,  a  learned  Protestant  divine, 
was  born  of  an  ancient  family  at  Rouen,  in  1599. 
He  very  early  exhibited  remarkable  talent,  chiefly 
philological.  After  studying  at  Paris,  Sedan,  and 
bttumur,  visiting  England  iu  1621,  and  finishing  his 


education  at  Leydcn,  he  was  chosen  pastor  of  the 
Protestant  church  at  Caen,  where  he  became  very 
popular.  In  1629,  he  gained  great  reputation  by  hi* 
victory,  in  a  public  discussion  of  several  days' 
duration,  over  the  famous  Jesuit,  Doctor  Vcrin. 
The  meetings  gained  additional  Aclat  from  the 
occasional  presence  of  the  Viceroy  of  Normandy, 
the  Duke  of  Longueville.  In  1646,  appeared  his 
Sacred  Geography,  bearing  the  title  of  Pkaleg  and 
Canaan.  His  jiierotoicon,  or  Scripture  Zoology, 
to  which  he  devoted  many  years  of  his  life,  appeared 
posthumously  in  1675.  In  1652,  B.  was  invited  to 
Stockholm  by  Queen  Christina,  and  went  thither 
accompanied  by  bis  friend  Huet.  The  court-life, 
however,  did  not  suit  him,  and  his  visit  was 
short.  He  died  suddenly,  in  1667,  while  speaking 
at  a  meeting  of  the  Caen  Academy  of  Antiquaries. 
A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  with  a  life  by 
Morin,  was  published  at  Leydcn  in  1712;  and  a 
new  improved  edition  of  the  Mieroeoicon,  his  most 
valuable  work,  at  Leipsic,  In  3  vols.  4to  (1798 — 
1796),  by  Rosenmuller. 

BO'CHNIA,  a  town  of  Austrian  Galicia,  capital  of 
a  circle  of  the  same  name,  and  about  25  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Cracow.  The  houses  are  built  chiefly 
of  wood.  There  are  extensive  mines  of  rock-salt  in 
ita  vicinity,  which  employ  upwards  of  6oo  miners, 
and  yield  annually  about  13,000  tons  of  salt  Pop. 
5300. 

BOCKH,  AcocsrtTfl,  the  most  erudite  classical 
antiquary  of  Germany  at  the  present  day,  was  born 
24th  November  1785,  at  Carlsruhe,  and  entered 
the  university  of  Halle  in  1808.  The  prelections  of 
Wolf  determined  him  to  the  science  of  philology. 
His  first  publication  was  Commentatio  in  Platoni* 
qui  vulgo  fertur  Minoem  (Halle,  1806).  In  1808, 
appeared  his  Grata  Tragadia  J'rineipum,  ^Enchyli, 
Sophoeli*,  Euripidit,  nuin  ea  qua? npemunt  etgenuina 
omnia  tint.  In  1809,  he  became  ordinary  professor 
at  the  university  of  Heidelberg;  and  in  1811,  he 
was  translated  to  the  chair  of  Rhetoric  and  Ancietit 
Literature,  at  Berlin,  where  he  has  taught  for 
upwards  of  forty  years,  forming  many  excelleut 
scholars,  and  extending  his  reputation  through  all 
the  learned  circles  of  Europe.  His  conception  of 
philology  as  an  organically  constructed  whole,  which 
aims  at  nothing  short  of  an  intellectual  reproduction 
of  antiquity,  excited  for  a  long  time  great  opposition 
among  his'  professional  contemporaries,  but  has 
undoubtedly  given  an  impetus  to  a  deeper  study  of 
the  old  classical  world.  His  lectures  include  not 
merely  a  grammatico-historical  interpretation  of  the 
ancient  authors,  but  also  archaeology  proper,  the 
history  of  ancient  literature,  philosophy,  politics, 
religion,  and  social  life.  The  four  great  works  of  B. 
which  have,  in  fact,  opened  up  new  paths  iu  the 
study  of  antiquity,  are,  1st,  his  edition  of  Pindar 
(2  vols.,  Leip.  1811—1822),  in  which  the  metre  and 
rhythm  of  the  poet,  as  welt  as  his  artistic  skill,  are 
investigated  and  discussed  with  profound  knowledge 
of  the  subject.  2d,  Tlie  Political  Economy  of  Atlitnt 
(2  vols.,  Berlin,  1817),  a  work  which  remains  unsur- 
passed for  subtle  research,  surprising  results,  and 
clear  exposition.  It  treats  of  the  prices  of  goods, 
rate  of  workmen's  wages,  rent  of  houses  aud  land, 
and  other  points  of  commercial  economy,  as  well  as 
of  the  larger  questions  of  the  state  income  and 
expenditure.  It  has  been  translated  into  English 
by  Sir  George  Cornewall  Lewis,  under  the  title 
of  The  Public  Economy  of  Atheu*  (Lond.  2d  edit, 
revised,  1842).  3d,  Inrettigation*  concerning  tin 
Weight*,  Coin*,  and  Measure*  of  Antiquity  (Bert 
1838).  4th,  Record*  of  the  Maritime  Affair*  of  Attica 
(Berl.  184U).  The  most  important  of  his  leaser  works 
are  the  Development  of  the  Doctrine*  of  Phi/olau*, 
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the  Pythagorean,  his  edition  of  the  Antigone  of 
gopboclea,  and  a  Dimtrtatia*  on  the  Silver  Mine*  of 
Laurion  in  Attica.  B.  has  also  the  honour  of  having 
commenced,  in  1824,  the  great  work  entitled  Corjm* 
huxriptionuM.  Gracarum,  published  at  the  expense 
of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Berlin,  and  which,  in  1860, 
had  reached  its  third  volume.  It  is  intended  to 
contain  every  known  Greek  inscription,  whether 
printed  or  in  manuscript.  In  1852,  appeared  bis 
Betearehe*  on  the  Coamieal  Sytem  of  Plato  ;  and  in 
1855,  The  Lunar  Cycle*  of  the  Greek*. 

BOCKLAND,  BOCLAND,  or  BOOK  LAND, 
one  of  the  original  modes  of  tenure  of  manor-land, 
also  called  charter-land  or  deed-land,  which  was 
held  by  a  short  and  simple  deed  under  certain  rents 
and  free  services.  It  was  land  that  had  been  severed 
by  an  act  of  government  from  the  Foleland  (q.  v.), 
and  converted  into  an  estate  of  perpetual  inheritance. 
It  might  belong  to  the  church,  to  the  king,  or  to  a 
subject ;  it  might  be  alienable  and  divisible  at  the 
will  of  the  proprietor ;  it  might  be  limited  in  its 
descent,  without  any  power  of  alienation  in  the 
por*essor.  It  was  often  granted  for  a  single  life  or 
for  more  lives  than  one,  with  remainder  in  perpetuity 
to  the  church.  It  was  forfeited  for  various  delin- 
quencies to  the  state. 

The  estate  of  the  higher  nobiKty  consisted  chiefly 
of  boekland.  Bishops  and  abbots  might  have  B.  of 
their  own,  in  additiou  to  what  they  held  in  right  of 
the  church.  The  Anglo-Saxon  kings  had  private 
estates  of  B.,  and  thece  estates  did  not  merge  in  the 
crown,  but  were  devisable  by  will,  gift,  or  sale,  and 
transmissible  by  inheritance,  in  the  same  manner  as 
B.  by  a  subject.  (Kerr's  Black*tone,  vol.  ii.,  p.  88 ; 
and  see  An  Inquiry  into  the  Jii»e  and  Growth  of  the 
Royal  Prerogative  in  England,  by  John  Allen, 
1880,  pp.  14« — 161  ;  and  Wharton's  Law  Dictionary, 
2d  ed.,  under  Boekland.) 

BO'DEN-SEE.    See  Conbtaxck,  Lake  or. 

BODE'S  LAW,  an  arithmetical  relation  sub- 
sisting between  the  distances  of  the  planets  from  the 
■un.  It  may  be  thus  stated:  Write,  in  the  first 
instance,  a  row  of  fours,  and  under  these  place  a 
geometrical  series  beginning  with  8,  and  increasing 
by  the  ratio  2,  putting  the  3  under  the  second  4 ; 
and  by  addition  we  have  the  series  4, 7, 10,  kc,  which 
gives  nearly  the  relative  distances  of  the  planets 
from  the  sun. 

4       4       4        1       4       4       4       4  4 

3       6      12     24     48      96    192  384 


numbers,  are  found  to  subsist  in  the  distances  of 
the  satellites  of  Jupiter  and  Saturn  from  their 


10  16 


52    100    196  888 


Thus,  if  10  be  taken  as  the  distance  of  the  earth 
from  the  sun,  4  will  give  that  of  Mercury,  7  that  of 
Venus,  and  so  forth.  The  actual  relative  distances 
arc  as  follow,  making  10  the  distance  of  the  earth — 

Mercury.  Venus.  Etna.  Mara.  Ait* raids.  Jupiter.  Sainrn.Creatu.  Septan*. 

39    72    10    152    27-4    62    95  4    192  300 

Close  as  is  the  correspondence  between  the  law  and 
the  actual  distances,  no  physical  reason  has  been 
given  to  account  for  it,  although  there  is  little 
room  for  doubt  that  such  exists.  B.  L.,  therefore,  in 
the  present  state  of  science,  is  termed  empirical. 
Kepler  was  the  first  to  perceive  the  law,  and  Bode 
argued  from  it  that  a  planet  might  be  fonnd  between 
Mars  and  Jupiter,  to  fill  up  the  gap  that  existed 
at  the  time  in  the  scries.  The  discovery  of  the 
Asteroids  has  proved  the  correctness  of  this  predic- 
tion. The  greatest  deviation  from  the  law  is  seen 
in  the  case  of  Neptune ;  but  if  we  were  acquainted 
with  the  principles  from  which  the  law  proceeds,  we 
might  also  be  able  to  account  for  the  discrepancy. 
Similar  relations,  though  expressed  in  different 


BO'DKIN,  an  instrument  used  by  women  of  anti- 
quity to  fasten  up  their  hair  behind.  It  was  the 
method  commonly  adopted  by  the  priests  of  Cybele, 
as  well  as  by  the  female  characters  in  Greek 
tragedy,  tho  B.  being  highly  ornamented.  Silver 
bodkins  are  still  worn  in  a  similar  way  by  the  pea- 
sant girls  of  Naples.  The  term  B.  is  also  applied  to 
a  sharp-pointed  instrument  for  piercing  holes  in 
cloth,  and  it  was  at  one  time  a  very  common  name 
for  a  dagger. 

BO'DLE,  an  ancient  copper  coin  in  Scotland,  is 
value  the  sixth  of  a  penuy  sterling.  According  to 
Jamieson,  the  B.  is  said  to  have  been  so  called  from 
a  mint-master  of  the  name  of  Bothwell. 

BODLEY,  Sir  TnoMA?,  tho  restorer  of  the 
library  originally  established  at  Oxford  by  Hum- 
phrey, Duke  of  Gloucester,  was  born  at  'Exeter, 
March  2,  1544.  His  family  being  forced  to  flee 
from  England  during  the  persecutions  of  Mary, 
settled  at  Geneva,  where  B.  studied  languages 
and  divinity  under  the  most  distinguished  professors 
of  that  city.  On  the  accession  of  Elizabeth,  he 
returned  to  England,  and  completed  his  studies 
at  Oxford,  where  he  took  the  degree  of  M.  A., 
and  was  afterwards  elected  a  proctor.  After 
travelling  some  time  abroad,  he  was  employed 
by  the  queen  in  diplomatic  missions  to  Denmark, 
France,  and  Holland,  and  returned  to  his  favourite 
city,  Oxford,  in  1597,  where  he  devoted  himself  to 
literature,  especially  to  the  extension  of  the  univer- 
sity library,  now "  called  the  Bodlevah  (q.  v.l, 
in  B.'s  honour.  In  collecting  rare  and  valuable 
books  from  many  parts  of  Europe,  B.  expended  a 
very  large  sum,  and  also  left  an  estate  for  salaries 
to  officers,  repair  of  the  library,  and  purchase  of 
books.  He  was  knighted  by  King  James,  and  died 
at  Oxford,  January  28,  1012.  B.'s  autobiography, 
extending  to  the  year  1609,  together  with  a  collec- 
tion of  his  letters,  has  been  published  under  the 
title  Reliquim  Bodleiana  (Loud.  1708). 

BODLEY' AN  or  BOD  LEI' AN  LIBRARY,  tho 
public  library  of  Oxford  university,  restored  by 
Sir  Thomas  Bodley  (q.  v.)  in  1597',  his  first  act 
being  the  presentation  of  a  large  collection  of 
valuable  books,  purchased  on  the  continent  at 
an  expense  of  £10,000.  Through  his  influence  and 
noble  example,  the  library  was  speedily  enriched  by 
numerous  other  important  contributions.  Among 
the  earliest  subsequent  benefactors  of  the  B.  I*, 
which  was  opened  in  1602,  with  a  well-assorted 
collection  of  about  3000  volumes,  were  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  who  presented  it  with  250  volumes  of 
valuable  Greek  MSS. ;  Sir  Thomas  Roe;  Sir  Kenelm 
Digby ;  and  Archbishop  Laud,  who  made  it  a  mag- 
nificent donation  of  1300  MSS.  in  more  than  twenty 
different  languages.  Upwards  of  8000  volumes  of 
the  library  of  the  famous  John  Seldcn  (q.  r.)  went 
to  the  Bodleyan  Library.  General  Fairfax  pre- 
sented the  library  with  many  MSS.,  among  which 
was  Roger  Dodsworth's  collection  of  160  volumes  on 
English  history.  During  the  present  century,  the 
most  important  bequests  have  been  the  collections 
of  Richard  Gough,  on  British  Topography  and  Saxon 
and  Northern  Literature ;  of  Edmund  Malone,  the 
editor  of  Shakspeare ;  and  of  Francis  Douce  ;  aL.o 
a  sum  of  £4u,oo0,  by  the  Rev.  Robert  Mason,  the 
interest  to  be  expended  on  books.  By  purchase, 
the  library  acquired  some  magnificent  collections 
of  Oriental,  Greek,  Latin,  and  Hebrew  books  and 
1  MSS.  The  R.  L.  is  particularly  rich  in  biblical 
.codices,  rabbinical  literature,   aud  materials  for 
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history.  By  the  Copyright  Act,  it  w  entitled 
oi»y  of  every  book  printed  iu  the  United 


to  a 

Kingdom.  The  number  of  volume*  it  poaseased  in 
1869  U  estimated  at  260,000,  in  addition  to  22,000 
in  manuscript.  The  first  catalogue  of  the  printed 
books  was  published  by  the  first  librarian,  Dr.  James, 
in  1600;  the  last  in  1843,  in  three  volumes,  by  Dr. 
Bandinel,  the  eleventh  who  has  held  the  office  since 
the  institution  of  the  library,  and  who  still  (1860) 
continues  to  hold  it  In  the  interval,  several  cata- 
logues of  various  departments  of  the  Ubrary  were 
published;  and  a  supplemental  volume  was  added 
by  Dr.  Bandinel  in  1850.  By  statutes  drawn  up  for 
the  government  of  the  library  by  £ir  Thomas  Bodley, 
it  was  decreed  that  the  vice-chancellor,  the  proctors, 
and  the  regiua  professors  of  divinity,  law,  medicine, 
Hebrew,  and  Greek,  Bhould  be  visitors  and  curators ; 
a  statute  passed  in  1856  added  '  five  more  residents 
to  be  elected  by  congregation  for  ten  years,  if  con- 
tinuing to  reside,  and  to  be  re-eligible.'  Members 
of  the  university  who  have  taken  a  degree  are 
admitted  to  the  use  of  the  library — a  small  addition 
on  the  matriculation  fees,  and  an  annual  payment, 
being  charged  for  the  privilege.  Literary  men,  pro- 
perly recommended,  are  allowed  to  make  extracts 
from  the  works  in  the  library,  which  is  open  between 
Lady-Day  and  Michaelmas  from  nine  o'clock  in  the 
morning  till  four  in  the  afternoon,  and  during  the 
other  half  of  the  year  from  ten  to  three.  It  is  shut 
during  certain  holidays,  and  for  visitation  purposes, 
in  the  aggregate  about  34  days  in  the  year,  besides 
Sundays-  Since  1856,  a  reading-room,  open  through- 
out the  year  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morniug  to  ten 
in  the  evening,  has  been  attached  to  the  Ubrary. 

BO'PMAXN  (ancient  Bodami  Castrum\  a  village 
of  Baden  at  the  month  of  the  Stocknch,  on  Lake 
Constance,  with  ruins  of  a  castle,  formerly  the  resi- 
dence of  the  lieutenants  (Botemann  or  Bodmanno, 
messenger  or  legattu)  of  the  Carloringinn  kings  ; 
hence  the  German  name  of  tho  lake,  Bodman-sec, 
or  Boden-see.    Pop.  900. 

BODMER,  Joh.  Jak.,  a  German  poet  and  littfra- 
teur,  wan  born  at  Greifensee,  near  Zurich,  lvth  July 
1698.  The  study  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  writers, 
together  with  the  English,  French,  and  Italian 
masters,  having  convinced  him  of  the  poverty  aud 
tastclessuess  of  existing  German  literature,  he  re- 
solved to  attempt  a  reformation.  Accordingly,  in 
1721,  along  with  a  few  other  young  scholars,  he 
commenced  a  critical  periodical,  entitled  Diacurae 
der  JlaUr,  in  which  the  li\ing  poets  were  sharply 
handled.  After  1740,  when  B.  published  a  treatise  on 
Tha  Wonderful  in  Poetry,  a  literary  war  broke  out 
between  him  and  Gottsched,  which  was  long  waged 
with  great  bitterness;  yet  it  was  not  without  fruits, 
inasmuch  as  it  partly  prepared  the  way  for  the 
Augustan  epoch  of  German  literature.  B.  died  at 
Zurich  (in  the  university  of  which  be  bad  held  the 
chair  of  history  for  50  years),  2d  January  1783.  As 
an  author  he  was  marked  by  inexhaustible  activ- 
ity, but  his  poems,  dramas,  and  translations  have  no 
vigour  or  originality.  His  best  known  production  is 
the  Nooehide  (Zurich,  1762).  He  did  greater  service 
to  literature  by  republishing  the  old  German  poets, 
the  Minnesingers,  and  a  part  of  the  SiMungtn,  as 
also  by  his  numerous  critical  writings. 

BODMIN,  a  town  in  the  middle  of  Cornwall,  26 
miles  north-north-west  of  Plymouth.  It  is  situated 
partly  in  a  valley  and  partly  on  the  side  of  a  hill, 
and  consists  principally  of  one  street  a  mile  long. 
Its  chief  trade  is  in  wool.  It  arose  in  a  priory 
founded  in  the  10th  c,  and  was  long  an  important 
place,  having,  besides  the  priory,  a  cathedral  and  13 
churches.  Of  the  Utter,  only  one  now  exists,  built 
in  the  15th  century.   The  priory  was  once  the  pro- 


perty of  Thomas  Sternhold,  one  of  the  translator 
of  the  Psalms  of  David  into  English  metre.  A  car 
nival,  or  low  kind  of  festival,  was  formerly  held  near 
Bodmin  ;  and  a  leper-bospital  once  existed  in  the 
vicinity.  1500  persons  in  B.  are  said  to  have  died 
of  the  pestilence  in  1851.  Pop.  (1651)  4327.  It 
returns  two  members  to  parliament. 

BODO'NI,  Giambattista,  a  distinguished  type- 
cutter  and  printer,  born  at  Salurzo,  in  Sardinia, 
1740;  went  to  Rome  in  1758,  where  he  secured  an 
engagement  as  compositor  in  the  printing-office  of 
the  Propaganda,  and  where  he  remained  till  tho 
death  of  his  patron,  Abhate  Ruggieri,  in  1762,  or, 
according  to  others,  1766.  In  1768,  he  went  to 
Parma,  where  he  published  several  specimens  of  his 
workmanship ;  among  others— on  occasion  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Prince  of  Piedmont  with  the  Prin- 
cess Clotilde  of  France — the  Epitholamia  Emticit 
Linguibu*  Kfddita,  which  exhibited  the  alphabets  of 
twenty-five  languages.  In  1789  the  Duke  of  Parma 
made  him  superintendent  of  his  private  printing 
establishment,  and  from  this  press  he  sent  forth  his 
edition  of  the  Iliad  (8  vols.  18<»8),  dedicated  to  Na- 
poleon. It  is  a  splendid  specimen  of  typography ; 
but  the  correctness  of  the  text  is  by  no  means  equal 
to  the  beauty  of  the  printing.  His  editions  of  Virgil 
(2  vols.  1793),  and  several  Greek,  Latin,  Italian,  and 
French  classics,  as  also  his  Lord's  Prayer  in  155  lan- 
guages are  admired  for  their  elegance.  He  died  at 
Parma,  1813. 

BODY,  HriiAN,  will  be  treated  of  under  the  names 
of  the  several  organs  and  functions.    For  Bonv- 

8XATCH1N0,  sec  RESURRECTIONIST  and  ASATOMY  AcT. 

BODY  COLOUR,  a  terra  which,  in  oil-painting,  is 
applied  to  the  opaque  colouriug  produced  by  certain 
modes  of  combining  and  mixing  the  pigments. 
When,  in  water-colour  painting,  pigments  are  laid  on 
thickly,  aud  mixed  with  white,  to  render  them 
opaque,  instead  of  in  tints  and  washes,  the  works 
are  said  to  be  executed  in  body  colour. 

BODY  OF  A  CHURCH,  more  frequently  called  tha 
Xait  (q.  v.),  though  this  Utter  term  is  sometimes 
employed  to  include  the  Aisles  (q.  v.),  is  also  known 
as  the  main  or  middle  aisle. 

BOECE,  or,  more  properly,  BOYCE,  Hkctor,  a 
distinguished  Scottish  historian,  was  born  of  an  old 
family,  about  1465,  at  Dundee.  He  completed  bit 
education  at  Montague  College,  in  the  university  of 
Paris,  and  in  1497,  was  appointed  a  professor  of 
philosophy.  Among  other  learned  men  whose  friend- 
ship he  here  acquired  was  Erasmus.  About  the  be- 
ginning of  the  16th  c,  ho  was  invited  by  Bishop 
Elphinstonc  to  preside  over  the  university  newly 
founded  by  him  at  Aberdeen.  B.  accepted  the  office 
after  some  natural  hesitation,  tbo  yearly  salary  being 
40  merks,  or  about  £2,  4a.  6<£  sterling.  The  value 
of  money,  however,  it  has  to  be  remembered,  was 
immensely  greater  then  than  now,  and  the  learned 
principal  was  at  the  same  time  made  a  canon  of  tha 
cathedral,  and  chaplain  of  St.  Ninian.  There  is  ever? 
reason  to  suppose  that  he  discharged  his  duties  with 
high  success.  In  1522.  he  published  his  lives,  in 
Latin,  of  the  Bishops  of  Mortlach  and  Aberdeen. 
This  work,  a  great  part  of  which  is  occupied  with 
the  life  of  his  excellent  patron,  Bishop  Elphinstone, 
was  reprinted  by  the  Bannatyne  Club  in  1825.  Five 
years  later,  B.  published  the  Hiatory  of  Scotland, 
on  which  his  fame  chiefly  rests,  a  work  which,  though 
proved  to  contain  a  large  amount  of  fiction,  is 
worthy  of  the  commendation  it  has  received  even  on 
the  score  of  style.  The  author  was  rewarded  by 
the  king  with  a  pension  of  £6<>  Scots,  until  he  should 
be  promoted  to  a  benefice  of  loo  merks,  which  ap- 
to  have  occurred  in  1534.   B.  died  two  year* 
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BUSH  MKRIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Urtieea,  included,  until  recently,  in  the  genua 
Urtiea  or  Nettle  (q.  vA  The  fibres  of  a  number  of 
species  are  used  for  making  ropes,  twine,  nets,  sewing, 
thread,  and  cloth  ;  and  some  of  them  appear  likely  to 
acquire  much  economical  and  commercial  import- 
ance. B.  nivta  (formerly,  Urtiea  nivta)  has  been 
recently  ascertained  to  yield  great  part  of  the  fibre 
employed  in  China  in  the  manufacture  of  the 
beautiful  fabric  known  as  China-grot*  (q.  r.)  cloth. 
It  is  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant,  with  broad  ovate 
leaves,  which  are  white  and  downy  beneath,  and  is 
destitute  of  the  stinging  powers  of  the  nettles.  It  is 
carefully  cultivated  by  the  Chinese,  by  whom  it  is 
called  Tchau  Ma.  It  is  propagated  either  by  seeds 
or  by  parting  the  roots.  It  lores  shade  aud  moisture. 
Throe  crops  are  obtained  in  the  season,  new  shoots 
springing  up  after  it  has  been  cut.  Great  atten- 
tion is  bestowed  upon  the  preparation  of  the  fibre ; 
the  stems  are  sometimes  tied  in  little  sheaves,  and 
instead  of  being  steeped,  are  placed  on  the  roof 
of  a  house,  to  be  moistened  by  dew,  and  dried 
by  the  sun,  but  are  carefully  preserved  from  rain, 
which  would  blacken  them ;  and  in  rainy  weather, 
they  are  placed  under  cover  in  a  current  of  air. 
Another  plan  is  to  steep  the  separated  fibres  for 
a  night  in  a  pan  of  wuter,  and  sometimes  they  are 
steeped  in  water  containing  the  ashes  of  mulberry- 
wood.  A  patent  was  obtained  in  Britain,  in  1849, 
for  the  preparation  of  this  fibre,  by  boiling  the 
stems  in  an  alkaline  solution,  after  previously 
Veeping  them  for  24  hours  in  water  of  the  tempera- 
ture of  90°  ¥.,  then  thoroughly  washing  with  pure 
water,  and  drying  in  a  current  of  high-pressure 
steam. — It  seems  now  to  be  ascertained  that  this 
Is  the  same  plant  which  Dr.  Roxburgh  strongly 
recommended  to  attention  about  the  beginning  of 
the  19th  c,  under  the  name  of  Urtiea  teuaciuima, 
and  of  which  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East 
India  Company,  in  1816,  declared  the  fibre  to  be 
'stronger  than  Russian  hemp  of  the  best  description,' 
and  to  have  been  'brought  to  a  thread,  preferable  to 
the  best  material  in  Europe  for  Brussels  lace.'  It 
may  well  be  regarded  as  curious  that,  after  this, 
it  was  lost  sight  of  for  a  considerable  time,  although 
the  commendation  bestowed  upon  it  is  found  not  to 
have  been  exaggerated.  The  plant  grows  naturally, 
and  u  cultivated  not  only  in  China,  but  in  Sumatra, 
Siam,  Burmah,  Assam,  und  other  parts  of  the  East. 
The  fibre  is  called  Calote  in  Sumatra,  Homer  by 
the  Malays,  and  Rketa  in  A  mum. — B.  candiean* 
and  B.  utili*,  from  which  a  fine  silky  fibre  is 
obtained  in  Java,  are  either  varieties  of  this  or 
nearly  allied  species. — B.  fruteieens  is  another 
important  species,  common  in  Nepaul,  Sikkim,  and 
other  parts  of  the  Himalaya,  to  an  elevation  of  8<K>0 
feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  not  cultivated,  but  often 
overruns  abandoned  fields.  It  grows  to  a  height 
of  6  or  8  feet,  and  varies  from  the  thickness  of  a 
quill  to  that  of  the  thumb.  The  leaves  are  serrated, 
dark-green  above,  silvery-white  below,  not  stinging. 
The  plant  is  cut  down  for  use  when  the  seed  is 
formed,  the  bark  is  then  peeled  ofT,  dried  iu  the  sun 
for  a  few  days,  boiled  with  wood-ashes  for  four 
or  five  hours,  aud  beaten  with  a  mallet  to  separate 
the  fibres,  which  are  called  Pooah  or  Pott,  and  also 
A'ienki  or  Yenki.  When  properly  prepared,  the 
fibre  is  quite  equal  to  the  best  European  flax. — 
The  fibres  of  a  number  of  coarser  species  are  em- 
ployed in  different  pans  of  the  East  Indies  for  mak- 
ing ropes.    See  Royle's  rtbroua  Plants  of  India. 

BfEOTIA,  ono  of  the  ancient  political  divisions 
of  Greece,  was  bounded  on  the  N.  and  X.  W.  by 
Locris  and  Phocis,  on  the  E.  by  the  Eubtean 
Channel,  on  the  S.  by  Attica  and  Megaris,  and 
on  the  W.  by  th«  Corinthian  Gulf.  B.  had 
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a  surface  estimated  at  1120  square  miles.  The 
plains  enclosed  on  the  south  by  Mounts  Chhaeron 
and  Fames,  on  the  west  by  Mount  Helicon,  on  the 
north  by  the  slopes  of  Mount  Parnassus  and  the 
Opuntian  Mountains,  fall  naturally  into  three  divi- 
sions— the  basin  of  the  lake  Copais,  now  called 
Topolias,  that  of  the  Asopus,  and  the  coast-district 
on  the  Crisssean  Sea.  The  principal  stream  was 
anciently  called  the  Cephiseus.  It  entered  the  country 
from  Phocis  at  Chserouca ;  and  in  the  spring,  when 
it  was  swollen  by  innumerable  torrents,  almost  con- 
verted the  Copalc  plain  into  a  lake.  There  were 
several  natural  channels  for  the  outlet  of  the  waters 
that  congregated  in  this  plain,  but  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  carry  off  the  whole  surplus,  and  the 
surrounding  country  was  in  consequence  frequently 
deluged.  In  order  to  guard  against  this  inundation, 
two  tunnels  had  been  cut  in  the  rock  for  the  dis- 
charge of  the  water.  One  of  these  tunnels,  which 
carried  the  water  to  I'ppcr  Larymna — where  it 
emerged  in  a  natural  outlet  after  a  subterraneous 
course  of  nearly  four  miles,  whence  it  flowed  above 
ground  a  mile  and  a  half  to  the  sea  —  was  no 
less  than  four  miles  in  length,  with  about  twenty 
vertical  shafts  let  down  into  it,  some  of  which  were 
from  100  to  130  feet  deep.  The  other  tunnel,  which 
united  the  Copais  Lake  with  that  of  Hylica,  was 
much  shorter,  but  still  an  extensive  and  striking 
work.  The  date  of  these  gigantic  engineering 
undertakings  is  not  precisely  known,  but  they 
are  generally  attributed  to  the  Minyss  of  Orcho- 
menus.  B.  was  in  ancient  times  very  productive 
of  marble,  potters'  earth,  and  iron,  besides  abound- 
ing in  corn  and  fruits;  and  it  was  also  particularly 
celebrated  for  flute-reeds.  The  earliest  inhabitants 
bcloneed  to  different  races,  the  two  most  powerful 
of  which  were  the  Miuyn  and  Cad  means  or 
Cadmcones ;  but  were  at  an  early  date  (about  60 
years  after  the  Trojan  war,  according  to  Tliucydides) 
iu  part  dislodged  by  the  Bu>oiinns,  an  *£oliau  people 
who  were  driven  from  Theasaly,  and  in  part  incor- 
porated with  them.  The  Boeotians  excelled  as 
cultivators  of  the  soil,  and  were  gallant  soldiers 
both  on  foot  and  horseback ;  but  they  were  rudet 
unsociable,  and  took  little  part  in  the  gradual 
refinement  of  manners  and  intellectual  development 
of  the  rest  of  Greece,  so  that  the  name  becamo 
proverbial  for  illiterate  dulness.  This  was  usually 
ascribed  to  their  thick  damp  atmosphere.  Yet 
there  hare  not  been  wanting  amongst  them  emi- 
nent generals,  as  Epaminoudus  ;  an  1  poets  and 
historians,  as  Hesiod,  Pindar,  Corinnn,  Plutarch,  Ac. 
The  greater  cities,  of  which  the  number  was  about 
fourteen,  Thebes,  Haliartus,  Thespin?,  Ac,  with  their 
territories,  formed  the  Boeotian  League.  At  the 
heud  of  this  was  an  archon,  and  next  to  him  a 
council,  which  was  composed  of  four  persons,  and 
had  iu  head-quarters  in  Thebes.  The  executive 
authority  was  intrusted  to  Bieotarchs,  who  were 
elected  in  popular  ossemblics  of  the  separate  states, 
and  could  only  hold  office  for  one  year.  Of  this 
League,  a  shadow  still  remained  down  to  the  times 
of  the  empire;  but  after  the  battle  of  Chaeronea, 
in  which  Philip  established  the  Macedonian  throne 
on  the  ruins  of  Grecian  liberty,  the  political  import- 
ance of  the  country  declined  so  rapidlv,  that  about 
80  b.  c.  only  two  cities,  Tanagra  and  Thespim,  were 
of  any  consideration. — Along  with  Attica,  B.  now 
forms  one  of  the  '  nomarchies '  of  the  kingdom  of 
Greece. 

BOERHAAVE,  Hermajts,  the  most  celebrated 
physician  of  the  18th  c,  was  born  at  Voorbout,  near 
Le'yden,  December  13,  1A68.    In  1«82,  he  went  to 
Leyden,  with  the  intention  of  becoming  a  clercyman, 
■  and  there  studied  Greek,  Latin,  Hebrew,  Chaldee, 
I  history,  ecclesiastical  and  secular,  and  mathematics. 
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In  1689,  B.  was  made  doctor  of  philosophy,  and  In 
1690  began  the  study  of  medicine,  reading  carefully 
Hippocrates  among  the  ancients,  and  Bydeuham 
among  the  moderns.  Though  mainly  self-educated 
in  medicine — as  in  chemistry  and  botany — he  gained 
his  doctor's  degree  at  Harderwvck,  1693,  and 
returned  to  Ley  den,  where,  in  1701,  having  aban- 
doned theology,  he  was  appointed  lecturer  on  the 
theory  of  medicine,  and  in  his  inaugural  lecture 
recommended"  to  the  students  the  aneient  method 
of  Hippocrates  in  medicine  ;  but  in  1703  his  views 
had  become  greatly  enlarged.  He  saw  the  neces- 
sity of  a-prinri  speculations,  as  well  as  of  the 
Ilipnocratic  method  of  simple  observation,  and  elabo- 
rated vnrions  mechanical  and  chemical  hypotheses 
to  explain  the  diseases  of  the  body,  especially  in  the 
case  of  the  fluids.  In  1709,  he  was  elected  professor 
of  medicine  and  botany  in  the  place  of  I  lot  ton. 
About  this  time,  he  published  the  two  works  on 
which  his  great  fame  chiefly  rests :  Institution** 
3Mica  in  U*u*  Annua  Erereitationi*  Dome*tieo* 
(Lcvd.  1708),  and  Aphnritmi  de  Cftrnintrrndi*  tt 
Curandi*  MorlA*,  in  U*mn  Doctrintt  Medicine* 
(Loyd.  1709),  both  of  which  went  through  numerous 
editions,  and  were  translated  into  various  European 
languages,  and  also  inio  Arabic.  In  the  first  work 
— a  model  of  comprehensive  and  methodical  learn- 
ing— he  gives  a  complete  outline  of  his  system, 
including  a  history  of  the  art  of  medicine,  an 
account  of  the  preliminary  knowledge  necessary  to 
a  physician,  and  a  description  of  the  part*  and 
functions  of  the  body,  the  signs  of  health  and  dis- 
ease, Ac. ;  in  the  second,  he  gives  a  classification  of 
diseases,  with  their  causes,  modes  of  treatment,  Ac. 
B.  also  rendered  import.int  services  to  botany.  One 
of  his  best  lectures  is  that  delivered  on  his  resigna- 
tion of  the  office  of  rector  of  the  university,  De 
Coinparnntln  I  'rrto  in  I'hyniei*.  To  combine  practice 
with  theory,  he  caused  a  hospital  to  be  opened, 
where  he  gave  clinical  instructions  to  his  pupils. 
Though  so  industrious  in  his  own  profession,  he 
undertook,  in  1718,  after  Lemon's  death,  the  pro- 
fessorship of  chemistry,  and  published  in  1724  his 
Elnntnla  Chemitr,  a  work  which  did  much  to  render 
this  science  clear  and  intelligible  ;  and  although  now 
entirely  superseded  by  more  advanced  researches, 
one  that  will  always  occupy  a  high  place  in  the 
history  of  chemistry.  His  fame  had  meanwhile 
rapidly  increased.  Patients  from  all  parts  ■  if  Europe 
came  to  consult  him.  Peter  the  Great  of  Russia 
visited  him  ;  and  it  is  even  said  that  a  Chinese 
rin  sent  him  a  letter,  addressed  '  Hkrr  Bokr- 


Uaave,  celebrated  physician,  Europe.'  He  was  a 
member  of  most  of  the  learned  academies  of  the 
day.  He  died  September  23,  1788,  having  realised 
from  his  profession  a  fortune  of  two  millions  of 
florins, — Burton,  Account  of  the  Life  and  Writing* 
of  B.  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1743);  Johnson,  Lift  of  Ji. 
(Lond.  1834). 

BOERHAATIA.    See  Xyctaoinaceji. 

BO'ERS  (Grr.  agriculturists,  farmers),  the  name 
applied  to  the  Dutch  colonists  of  the  Cape  of  (iood 
Hope  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and  the  care 
of  cattle.  The  B.,  generally,  according  to  Dr.  Living- 
stone, '  are  a  sober,  industrious,  and  most  hospitable 
body  of  peasantry.'  Very  different,  however,  are 
certain  of  their  numbers  who  have  fled  from  English 
Caw,  on  various  pretexts,  and  formed  themselves  into 
a  kind  of  republic  in  the  Cashan  Mountains.  Coming 
'  with  the  prestige  of  white  men  and  deliverers ' 
from  the  cruelty  of  Kaffir  chiefs,  they  were  received 
by  the  Betjuans  gladly,  who,  however,  soon  found 
out  that  their  new  friends  were  much  less  desirable 
as  neighbours  than  their  old  enemies.  The  B. 
force  even  those  tribes  of  the  Betjuans  who  are 


most  friendly  towards  them  to  perform  all  kinds 
of  field-labour  for  nothing ;  and  not  only  this,  but 
they  also  compel  them  to  find  their  own  imple- 
ments of  labour  and  their  own  food.  They  steal 
domestic  servants  from  the  more  hostile  tribes  in 
the  most  cowardly  and  cold-blooded  way  imagin- 
able. The  plan  of  operation  is  thus  described  by 
Dr.  Livingstone:  'One  or  two  friendly  tribes  are 
forced  to  accompany  a  party  of  mounted  Boers,  and 
these  expeditions  can  be  got  up  only  in  the  winter, 
when  horses  may  be  used  without  danger  of  being 
lost  by  disease.  When  they  reach  the  tribe  to  be 
attacked,  the  friendly  natives  are  ranged  in  front,  to 
form,  as  they  say,  "  a  shield  ;  "  the  Boers  then  coolly 
fire  over  their  heads,  till  the  devoted  people  flee,  and 
leave  cattle,  wives,  and  children  to  the  captors. 
This  was  done  in  nine  cases  during  my  residence  in 
the  interior,  and  on  no  occasion  was  a  drop  of  Boer's 
blood  shed.'  And  yet  these  B.  proudly  boast  them- 
selves '  Christian  !  '  They  have  an  immense  contempt 
for  the  ignorance  of  the  natives,  and  told  Dr.  Living- 
stone that  he  might  as  well  teach  baboons  as  Africans. 
They,  however,  declined  a  test  which  the  missionary 
proposed — viz.,  to  be  examined  whether  they  or  his 
native  attendants  could  read  best.  In  his  opinion, 
they  are  quite  as  degraded  as  the  blacks  w  hom  they 
despise. 

BOfeTHIUS,  Amors  Manlits  Rkvebikub  (to 
which  a  few  M%*.  add  Tor  if  vat  ut),  a  Roman  states- 
man and  philosopher,  was  born  between  470  and  475 
a.  n.  The  family  to  which  be  belonged  had  been 
distinguished  both  for  its  wealth  and  dignity  for  two 
centuries.  His  own  father  held  the  office  of  consul, 
but  dying  while  B.  was  still  a  boy,  the  latter  was 
brought  up  under  the  care  of  Fes t us,  Syminachus, 
and  other  honourable  Romans.  He  studied  with 
sincere  enthusiasm  philosophy,  mathematics,  and 
poetry,  translated  and  elucidated  with  laborious 
care  the  writings  of  Aristotle,  and  of  the  old  mathe- 
maticians Euclid,  Archimedes,  Ptolenueus,  and 
others ;  but  the  story  of  his  eighteen  years'  stay  at 
Athens  is  entirely  unhistorical.  B.  soon  attracted 
notice ;  he  became  a  patrician  before  the  usual 
age,  a  consul  in  ft  10,  and  also  print*]**  *enatut. 
Having,  moreover,  gained  the  esteem  and  confi- 
dence of  Theodoric,  king  of  the  Goths,  who  had 
fixed  the  seat  of  his  government  at  Rome  in  the 
I  year  600,  he  was  appointed  by  that  monarch 
magi*ter  offieiorum  in  his  court.  His  influence  was 
invariably  exercised  for  the  good  of  Italy,  and 
:  his  countrymen  owed  it  to  him  that  the  Gothic 
j  rule  was  so  little  oppressive.  His  good-fortune 
!  culminated  in  the  prosperity  of  his  two  sons, 
i  who  were  made  consuls  in  822.  But  his  bold 
'  uprightness  of  conduct,  springing  from  what  seem  to 
have  been  the  essential  characteristics  of  the  man— 
j  viz.,  a  strong  faith  in  the  truth  of  his  philosophic 
ethics,  and  a  courage  to  regulate  his  official  conduct 
by  them — at  last  brought  down  upon  his  head  the 
unscrupulous  vengeance  of  those  whom  he  had 
checked  in  their  oppressions,  and  provoked  by  his 
virtues.  He  was  accused  of  treasonable  designs 
against  Theodoric ;  and  the  king,  having  become 
despondent  and  mistrustful  in  his  old  age,  was 
induced  to  listen  to  the  charges.  B.  was  stripped  of 
his  dignities,  his  property  was  confiscated,  and  he 
himself,  after  having  been  imprisoned  for  some  time 
at  Pavia,  was  executed  in  624  or  526  ;  according  to 
one  account,  with  circumstances  of  horrible  cruelty. 
During  his  imprisonment,  B.  wrote  his  famous  De 
Conaolation*  Philompkia,  divided  into  6  books,  and 
composed  in  the  form  of  dialogue,  in  which  U.  him- 
self holds  a  conversation  with  Philosophy,  who  shews 
him  the  mutability  of  all  earthly  fortune,  and  the 
insecurity  of  everything  save  virtue.  The  work  is 
in  a  style  which  happily  imitates  the  best 
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models  of  the  Augustan  age,  and  the  frequent  frag- 
ments of  poetry  which  are  interspersed  throughout 
the  dialogue  are  distinguished  by  their  truthfulness 
*f  feeling  and  metrical  accuracy.  The  Cotuolatio  w 
piouslv  thtuttie  in  its  language,  but  affords  no  indica- 
tion that  B.  wan  a  Christian ;  and  if  the  doctrinal 
treatises  ascribed  to  him  are,  as  the  acutest  criticism 
maintains,  not  genuine,  we  must  class  him  in  religion  J 
rather  with  Marcus  Aurelius  than  with  his  alleged 
friend,  St.  Benedict.  He  was  the  last  Roman  writer 
of  any  mark  who  understood  the  Greek  language 
and  literature.  During  the  middle  ages,  he  was 
regarded  with  profound  rcTcrcnce,  as  the  AwpuUine 
of  philosophy,  but  on  the  introduction  of  the  Aristo- 
telian metaphysics  in  the  18th  c,  his  reputation 
gradually  sank.  The  first  edition  of  B.'t  entire 
works  appeared  at  Venice,  1491 — 1492 ;  a  more  cor- 
rect one  at  Basel,  1570.  The  oldest  edition  of  the 
Conaolatio  is  that  published  at  Nurnberg,  1478,  but 
many  manuscript  translations  into  various  languages 
had  appeared  long  before  the  invention  of  printing. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned  that  by  King  Alfred 
into  Anglo-Saxon. 

BOO,  land  covered  with  peat,  the  spongy  texture 
of  which  containing  water,  converts  it  into  a  kind 
of  quagmire.  The  term  Pkat-boo  is  sometimes 
employed  as  more  perfectly  distinctive  of  the  true 
bog  from  every  other  kind  of  swamp  or  morass;  the 
term  Pkat-Mor*  is  also  sometimes  employed,  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  and  even  simply  Moss.  The 
word  Bog  is  of  Irish  origin,  being  from  a  Gael,  root, 
signifying  a  bobbing,  quaking  motion. 

Bogs  of  great  extent  exist  in  some  of  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world.  A  very  considerable  part  of  the 
surface  of  Ireland  is  occupied  with  them.  The  Bog 
of  Allen  (see  Allex,  Boo  or)  is  the  most  extensive 
in  the  British  Islands,  although  its  continuity  is  not 
altogether  unbroken,  strips  of  arable  land  intersect- 
ing it  here  and  there.  The  Solway  Moss  (q.  v.), 
on  the  western  borders  of  England  and  Scotland, 
is  about  seven  miles  in  circumference.  Chatmoss 
(q.  v.),  in  Lancashire,  famous  for  the  engineering 
difficulties  which  it  presented  to  the  formation  of 
the  first  great  English  railway,  is  twelve  square 
miles  in  extent  The  swamps  of  the  east  of  England 
are  in  general  not  peat-bogs,  but  consist  chiefly  of 
soft  mud  or  silt. 

The  general  surface  of  a  bog  is  always  nearly  level, 
but  it  is  usually  varied  with  rushy  tussocks  rising 
above  the  rest,  and  having  a  rather  firmer  soiL  By 
the  continued  growth  of  peat,  the  surface  of  a  bog 
is  gradually  elevated ;  that  of  Chatmoss,  for  example, 
rises  above  the  level  of  the  surrounding  country, 
having  a  gradual  slope  of  thirty  or  forty  feet  from 
the  centre  to  the  solid  land  on  all  sides.  In  rainy 
weather,  it  sensibly  swells,  the  spongy  mass  imbibing 
water,  whilst  the  mosses  and  other'  growing  plants 
on  the  surface  prevent  evaporation.  Occasionally, 
the  quantity  of  water  becoming  excessive,  a  bog 
bunt;  and  pours  a  terrible  deluge  down  the  course 
of  a  stream,  causing  great  devastation,  not  only 
by  the  force  of  its  torrent,  but  by  the  enormous 
quantities  of  peat  which  it  deposits  upon  meadows 
and  cultivated  fields,  as  has  recently  happened  in 
some  memorable  instances  in  Ireland.  The  depth 
of  a  bog  is  sometimes  more  than  forty  feet.  The 
spongy  mass  of  which  it  is  formed  shakes  on  the 
least  pressure.  Sometimes  it  is  impossible  to  tra- 
verse it ;  in  other  cases,  it  is  possible  only  for  those 
who  are  well  accustomed  to  it,  a  false  step  being  a 
plunge  into  a  quagmire,  in  which  a  man  sinks  as 
in  a  quicksand.  Safety  is  sometimes  insured  by 
'  pattens '—boards  fastened  upon  the  soles  of  the 
feet — a  method  which  Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in 
his  extensive  operations  for  reclaiming  land  from 


upon  its  surface.  It  was  not  the  least  remarkable 
triumph  of  the  genius  of  Stephenson,  to  extend  the 
same  principle  to  the  support  of  the  railway.  Tradi- 
tion reports  that  at  the  battle  of  Solway,  in  1542,  a 
fugitive  troop  of  horse  plunged  into  the  moss,  which 
instantly  closed  upon  tbem ;  and  in  the  end  of  the 
18th  c,  this  tradition  was  confirmed  by  the  discovery, 
made  in  peat-digging,  of  a  man  and  horse  in  com- 


plete armour. 

One  of  the  remarkable  phenomena  of  peat-bogs 
is  the  frequent  presence  of  roots  ai.d  fallen  trunks 
of  trees,  in  a  good  stute  of  preservation,  many  feet 
below  the  surface.  From  the  idack  bog-oak  of 
Irelaud,  various  small  fancy  articles  are  manufac- 
tured. The  circumstance  of  trees  being  found 
imbedded  in  bogs,  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  in 
many  instances  these  morasses  originated  in  the 
decay  or  partial  destruction  of  ancient  forests.  This 
subject,  however,  along  with  all  that  relates  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  bogs,  will  be  treated  in  the 
article  Peat.  It  may  bo  proper  here  to  mention 
that  there  is  a  popular  division  of  bogs  into  two 
classes — R«d  Bog*  and  Black  Bog* ;  the  decomposi- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matter  in  the  former  being 
less  perfect,  and  the  substance,  consequently,  more 
fibrous  and  light  than  in  the  latter.  There  is 
indeed  no  precise  line  of  distinction,  and  all  inter- 
mediate conditions  occur.  The  most  extensive  bogs 
are  red  bogs,  and  they  arc  said  to  cover  1,O«>O,Ihj0 
acres  in  Ireland.  Black  bogs,  although  compara- 
tively of  small  extent,  are  more  numerous,  parti- 
cularly in  elevated  districts,  for  wliich  reason  they 
are  sometimes  called  t noun  tain  boa*.  The  depth  of 
red  bogs  is  usually  much  greater  than  that  of  black 
bogs. 

The  conversion  of  bogs  into  good  pasture  or 
arable  land,  is  a  subject  of  national  importance. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  much  of  the  laud  now 
occupied  by  bog  is  capable  of  being  rendered  very 
productive,  whilst  the  effects  of  extensive  bogs  upon 
the  climate  are  always  injurious.  The  reclaiming 
of  shallow  mountain  bogs  is  comparatively  easy,  and 
in  some  cases  it  is  effected  by  a  very  simple  and 
inexpensive  drainage,  and  by  throwing  them  at 
once  under  cultivation  in  a  manner  analogous  to 
that  known  in  Ireland  as  the  lazy-bed  method  of 
planting  potatoes — the  soil  upon  which  the  bog 
rests  being  partially  digged  up  and  thrown  over 
its  surface.  Great  difficulties,  however,  attend  the 
reclaiming  of  red  bogs.  It  has  unfortunately 
happened,  particularly  in  Ireland,  that  the  tenure* 
of  land,  and  the  want  of  capital  on  the  part  of  the 
owners  of  estates,  have  formed  the  most  insuperable 
of  all  obstacles  to  improvements  of  this  kind,  which, 
however,  have  been  carried  on  to  no  inconsiderable 
extent  6ince  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.,  and  have 
in  general  proved  highly  remunerative.  A  chief 
difficulty,  in  some  cases,  1b  caused  by  the  low  situa- 
tion of  the  bog,  and  the  want  of  fall  for  drainage. 
Another  great  difficulty  is  presented  by  the  spongy 
substance  of  red  bogs  being  extremely  retentive  of 
water,  so  that  a  deep  ditch  only  draius  a  very  narrow 
strip  on  each  side  of  it.  A  difficulty  lias  been  also 
found  itt  disposing  of  the  peat,  where  a  good  soil 
being  known  to  exUt  below,  it  has  been  attempted 
to  reclaim  land  by  removing  the  peat  instead  of 
draining  it  and  converting  its  own  surface  into  soil. 
To  somo  extent,  in  such  cases,  the  peat  is  advantage- 
ously disposed  of  for  fuel,  or  to  be  used  as  a  species 
of  manure  for  other  soils ;  but  the  demand  for  these 
purposes  is  often  insufficient  for  any  other  than  a 
very  slow  process  of  improvement  in  an  extensive 
bo>;.  The  peat  is  therefore,  sometimes,  by  various 
means,  floated  off,  as  in  the  long-condnued  opera- 
tions at  Blair-Drummond,  on  the  banks  of  the  Forth, 


Chatmoss,  employed  also  to  enable  hones  to  work  >  the  results  of  which  have  for  many  years  formed  a 
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feature  on  the  chores  and  in  the  hays  of  the 
upper  part  of  the  Firth  of  Forth.  But  when  a 
similar  method  waa  more  recently  introduced  in  an 
extensive  uioag  in  the  low  lands  of  Renfrewshire, 
tbe  Clyde  trustees  interposed  to  prevent  it,  in  the 
in te rents  of  tbe  navigation  of  the  river.  A  portion 
of  tbe  peat,  taken  from  the  upper  surface,  is  not 
(infrequently  burned  in  heaps  upon  the  spot,  tbe 
ashes  becoming  a  manure,  and  assisting  in  tbe  forma- 
tion of  a  soil. 

Of  cour*e,  tbe  first  essential  in  the  reclaiming  of 
bogs  is  drainage.  The  method  of  effecting  this 
must  he  varied  according  to  circumstances;  but 
very  frequently,  after  a  general  outlet  with  suffi- 
cient fall  has  been  secured,  wide  open  drains  are 
cut,  by  which  tbe  bog  is  divided  into  strips,  which 
land 


again  are  traversed  and  subdivided  by  smaller  drains. 
When  these  drains  begin  to  serve  their  purpose, 
tbe  surface  of  the  bog  sinks,  and  their  depth 
is  reduced ;  they  arc  then  often  deepened,  and 
at  last  a  pe  rmanent  system  of  covered  drains 
emptying  themselves  into  open  ditches  is  thus 
formed,  and  tits  the  land  for  all  the  purposes  of 
agriculture.  It  is,  however,  often  ploughed  before 
this  state  of  things  is  attained,  the  plough-horses 
being  shod  with  the  patient  already  mentioned,  and 
socks  and  coulters  of  unusual  sharpness  being 
employed  for  the  cutting  of  the  bog.  Vurious 
implements  have  also  been  devised  for  cutting  the 
moss,  to  facilitate  cultivation.  Lime,  calcareous 
sand,  clay,  and  other  manures  are  applied,  accord- 
ing to  circumstances,  to  promote  the  conversion  of 
the  peat  into  useful  soil  Sometimes  tbe  first  crop 
taken  from  the  ploughed  bog  is  a  crop  of  oats; 
sometimes  it  is  found  preferable  to  begin  with  rape, 
turnip,  or  the  like.  In  some  places  in  tbe  North 
of  Ireland,  florin  grass  (see  Beirr  Grass)  has  been 
sown  on  bogs  in  process  of  heine  reclaimed  snd 
enormous  crops  have  been  obtained.— See  Wast*; 
Lakds. 

BO'OAX,  or  NEW-TEAR  RIVER,  the  Allan 
'Water  of  Oxley,  an  interior  stream  of  East  Australia, 
joins  the  Darling,  after  a  generally  north-west  course 
of  more  than  800  miles,  about  hit.  8u'  S.,  and  long. 
146°  E.  Its  source  is  in  the  Harvey  Range,  about 
lat.  S3'  S.,  and  long.  148*  W  E. 

BOG  BUTTER,  a  very  peculiar  mineral  sub- 
stance, which  is  found  in  some  of  the  bogs  of  Ireland. 
It  is  evidently  of  vegetable  origin,  aud  has  been 
formed  by  the  decomposition  of  the  peat  amidst 
which  it  is  found.  In  composition  and  qualities  it 
exhibits  a  general  agreement  with  bitumen,  asphalt, 
amber,  aud  the  other  mineral  resins ;  all  of  which  are 
not  improbably  supposed  to  resemble  it  also  in  their 
origin,  although  perhaps  it  is  the  most  recent  of  them 
all.  It  contains  about  74  per  cent,  of  carbon ;  its 
remaining  constituents  being  oxygen  and  hydrogen 
In  nearly  equal  proportions.  In  colour  and  consist- 
ency, it  much  resembles  butter,  and  at  124'  F.  it 
becomes  liquid.  It  is  not  soluble  in  water,  but  is 
readily  dissolved  by  alcohol. 

BOGD  ANOVITCH,  HippOLTrrs  Theodoro- 
titcii,  a  distinguished  Russian  poet  of  the  18th  c, 
was  born  at  Peretolotchna,  Little  Russia,  in  Decem- 
ber 1743.  His  fame  rests  entirely  upon  his  poem 
Dwhenka,  published  in  1775.  The  story  of  Psyche 
forms  the  groundwork  of  the  poem,  which  is  charac- 
terised by  a  refined  and  graceful  style,  and  vivacious 
playfulness  of  language.  Its  publication  made  biro 
at  once  famous,  as  well  as  obtained  for  him  the 
high  favour  of  the  court ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt 
that  tbe  popularity  of  the  work  was  as  much  owing 
to  the  adventitious  circumstances  in  which  it  was 
produced — nothing  of  the  kind  having  been  pre- 
viously attempted  in  Russia — as  to  its  intrinsic 


merits.  B.,  though  he  wrote  much  afterwards,  never 
equalled  bis  first  performance.  He  died  in  January 
1803. 

BO'GEN,  a  town  of  Bavaria,  In  the  circle  of  Lower 
Bavaria,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  six  miles  east  of  Straubing.  It  has  extensive 
breweries,  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  for  its  chapel 
still  a  place  of  pilgrimage,  built  on  a  neighbouring 
height.  Here,  according  to  tradition,  a  hollow  stone 
image  of  the  Virgin  floated  up  by  the  river,  remained 
stationary ;  and  its  miraculous  arrival  had  the  effect 
of  converting  a  notorious  robber-chief,  the  ruins  of 
whose  castle  now  enclose  the  church.  Innumerable 
pilgrims  flocked  to  the  image,  including,  at  various 
times,  the  German  emperors,  and  the  monks  grew 
very  wealthy  on  their  offerings.    Pop.  1200. 

BOGERMAXX,  Johanx,  who  occupies  a  place 
in  history  as  president  of  the  far-famed  By  nod  of 
Dort,  waa  bom  in  1676,  at  the  village  of  Oplewert,  in 
Friesland.  He  took  a  violent  part  in  the  religious 
controversies  which  inflamed,  with  unwonted  fire, 
the  Dutch  mind  at  the  beginning  of  the  17th  century. 
His  hatred  of  Arminiauistn  extended  itself  (as  theo- 
logical hatred  generally  does)  to  the  persons  who 
upheld  it,  and  bis  zeal  was  on  various  occasions 
gratified  by  securing  the  punishment  of  those  who 
had  the  misfortune  to  differ  iu  opinion  from  him. 
He  translated  and  recommended  Beza's  book  on  the 
Capital  Punithment  of  Heretic* ;  and  about  tbe  rear 
1614,  ventured  to  assail  the  great  Grotius  in  a  polem- 
ical treatise,  which,  along  with  moat  of  the  angry 
literature  of  the  period,  has  properly  perished.  In 
1618,  B.  was  elected  president  of  the  synod  of  Dort; 
but  his  conduct  there  does  not  seem  to  have  given 
satisfaction  to  the  Frieslanders  who  bad  delegated 
him,  for  he  was  sccused  on  his  return  of  having 
exceeded  his  instructions.  For  one  thing,  however, 
B.  deserves  great  credit,  his  translation  of  the 
Bible  in  the  vernacular.  Four  other  pet  sons  were 
associated  with  him  in  the  task,  but  the  translation 
of  the  Old  Testament  is  chiefly  B.'s  work,  and  is 
characterised  by  taste,  fidelity,  and  purity  of 
language.  It  is  still  used  in  the  Dutch  churches. 
B.  died  in  1633,  at  Franeker,  in  the  uuiversity  of 
which  he  was  primarius  professor  of  divinity. 

BOGHA'Z  KIE'UI,  KE'WEE,  or  KOI,  a  village 
of  Asia  Minor,  paahalic  of  Sivas,  88  miles  S.  W.  of 
Amasia.  In  its  vicinity  are  the  ruins  of  a  magnificent 
temple,  supposed  to  be  that  of  Jupiter  which  Strabo 
mentions  (lib.  xii.).  A  perfect  ground-plan  of  the 
building  still  remains;  the  length  outside  is  219  feet, 
the  breadth,  140  feet,  while  the  cella  measures  87 
feet  by  65.  There  arc  several  other  ruins  which 
seem  to  identify  B.  K.  as  the  ancient  Tarium. 

BOG  IRON  ORE,  a  mineral  of  very  variablo 
composition,  but  regarded  aa  consisting  essentially  of 
peroxide  of  iron  and  water ;  the  peroxide  of  iron 
often  amounts  to  about  60  per  cent.,  the  water  to 
about  20.  Phosphoric  acid  is  usually  present  in 
quantities  varying  from  2  to  1 1  per  cent.  Silicic  acid, 
alumina,  oxide  of  manganese,  and  other  substances, 
which  seem  accidentally  present,  make  up  the  rest. 
B  I.  O.  occurs  chiefly  in  alluvial  soils,  in  bogs, 
meadows,  lakes,  kc.  It  is  of  a  brown,  yellowish- 
brown,  or  blackish-brown  colour.  Some  of  its  varie- 
ties are  earthy  and  friable,  formed  of  dull  dusty 
particles ;  some  are  in  masses  of  an  earthy  fracture, 
often  vesicular ;  and  some  more  compact,  with 
conchoidal  fracture.  It  is  abundant  in  some  of  the 
northern  and  western  islands  of  Scotland,  and  iu  the 
northern  countries  of  Europe  generally ;  also  in 
North  America.  When  smelted,  it  yields  good  iron. 
See  Iron,  Ores  or.  From  what  source  the  iron  in 
B.  I.  O.  Is  derived,  has  often  been  a  subject  of  dis- 
cussion ;  but  Ebrcnberg  appears  to  have  determined 
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that  it  proceeds  from  the  shields  of  animalcules,  and 
he  regards  the  mineral  itself  as  composed  of  incal- 
culahle  multitudes  of  these  shields.  He  found  in 
the  marshes  about  Berlin  a  substance  of  a  deep-ochre 
yellow  passing  into  red,  which  covered  the  bottom 
of  the  ditches,  and  which,  when  it  had  become  dry 
after  the  evaporation  of  the  water,  appeared  exactly 
like  oxide  of  iron ;  but  which  under  the  microscope 
was  found  to  consist  of  slender  articulated  threads, 
formed  of  the  partly  silicious  and  partly  ferruginous 
shields  of  Gaillonella  ferrugxnta. 

BOG  MOSS.    See  Sphagnum. 

BO'GNOR  BEDS.   Sec  London  Clay. 

BOC.ODOCKHO'V,  or  BOHODUKHO'V,  a  for- 
tified town  of  Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kharkov, 
29  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Merle — the  chief  industry  of  its 
population,  which  amounts  to  about  10,000,  consist- 
ing in  leather-dressing  and  boot-making.  B.  has  also 
a  considerable  trade  in  cattle  and  hides. 

BOGOMI'LI,  a  religious  sect  of  the  12th  c, 
whose  chief  sent  ww  in  Thrace.  They  resembled 
the  Paulicians  and  Kathari.  Their  name,  which  is 
derived  from  the  Bulgarian  Bop,  '  Lord,'  and  milui, 
'have  mercy,'  refers  to  the  frequency  of  their 
prayers.  The  basis  of  their  creed  was  as  follows: 
Out  of  the  eternal  Divine  Essence  or  Being  sprang 
two  principles — Satanael  and  Logos  ;  the  former,  at  | 
first  good,  afterwards  rebelled,  and  created  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  original  spiritual  universe  a  world  of 
matter  and  human  beings.  These  human  beings, 
however,  received  from  the  Supreme  Father  a  life- 
spirit  ;  but  this  was  kept  in  slavery  by  Satanael  until 
the  Logos  or  Christ  came  down  from  heaven,  and 
assuming  a  phantom  body,  broke  the  power  of  the 
evil  spirit,  who  was  henceforth  called  only  Satan. 
The  B.  like  all  similar  sects,  practised  a  severe 
asceticism,  despised  images,  and  rejected  the  sacra- 
ments. Instead  of  baptism,  they  placed  their  hands 
and  an  apocryphal  gospel  of  St.  John  on  the  head  of 
the  neophyte,  singing  at  the  same  time  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  which  they  repeated  seven  times  during  the 
day,  nnd  five  times  during  the  night.  They  looked 
on  the  Lord's  Supper  as  a  sacrifice  offered  to  the 
demons.  They  accepted  the  whole  of  the  New 
Testament,  but  of  the  Old  Testament  only  the 
Psalms  and  Prophets,  which  they  interpreted  alle- 
gorically.  In  1118,  that  vehement  hater  of  heretics, 
Alexius  Comnenus,  burned  their  leader  Basilius,  and 
Imprisoned  the  rest.  Nevertheless,  the  B.  continued 
to  exist  in  t  he  neighbourhood  of  Philippopolis  down 
to  the  13th  century. 

BOfiOTA',  more  fully  SANTA  FE  DE  BOGOTA, 
in  South  America,  the  capital  at  present  of  New 
Granada,  but  lately  of  Colombia  as  a  whole.  It 
is  situated  withiu  the  limits  of  Cundinamarca,  in 
lat.  4°  C  N.,  and  long.  78u  So'  W.,  on  a  table-land, 
which,  at  an  elevation  of  8694  feet  above  the  sea, 
sepnrntcs  the  basin  of  the  Magdalena  from  that  of 
the  Orinoco.  Independently  of  its  political  import- 
ance, B.  occupies  a  commanding  position  in  relntion 
to  commerce.  It  lies  on  the  most  convenient  route 
between  Quito  and  the  Caribbean  Sea;  while,  by 
navigable  affluents  of  the  Orinoco  and  the  Magdalena, 
distant  respectively  37  and  55  miles,  it  enjoys  a  two- 
fold access  to  tidewater.  Its  immediate  vicinity,  too, 
is  favourable  to  the  growth  of  a  great  city  and  the 
maintenance  of  a  large  population.  The  table-land 
measures  about  CO  miles  from  north  to  south,  and 
about  30  from  east  to  west,  being  bounded  on  all 
fides  by  mountains  which,  though  lofty  enough  to  give 
shelter,  are  yet  below  the  line  of  per|>etual  snow. 
This  extensive  plain — a  temperate  tone  on  the  verge 
of  the  equator  with  a  singularly  genial  and  salubrious 
climate—  is  exceedingly  fertile,  yielding  abundant 
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crops  of  wheat  and  barley,  as  also  generally  of 
the  leguminous  plants  cultivated  In  Europe ;  while, 
favoured  as  it  is  with  two  rainy  seasons  in  a  year,  it 
is  as  rich  in  pasture  as  in  grain,  affording  ample 
sustenance  to  numerous  flocks  of  sheep  and  herds  of 
cattle.  B.  was  founded  in  1538,  consisting  then  of 
1'2  houses  in  honour  of  the  12  apostles.  In  1800,  it 
contained  21,464  inhabitants;  and  in  1821,  80,000; 
and  now  it  is  supposed  to  have  at  least  40,000.  Pro- 
spectively, also,  the  surrounding  mountains  promise, 
one  day,  to  give  to  industry  many  valuable  mineral*, 
such  as  iron,  coal,  and  salt.  The  last  two,  in  fact, 
have  already  been  obtained  to  some  extent.  Mines 
of  emeralds,  gold,  silver,  and  copper  arc  also  said 
to  exist  within  the  same  district.  B.  is  repularly 
and  handsomely  built.  It  has  4  public  squares  and 
5  elegant  bridges  over  2  small  rivulets — the  San 
Francisco  and  the  San  Augustin.  Like  every  place 
in  Spanish  America,  it  teems  with  churches  and 
convents — two  of  the  latter  overhanging  the  city 
on  twin  hill-tops  at  a  height  of  2500  feet  above  the 
general  level.  B.  likewise  possesses,  in  addition  to 
official  buildings,  a  mint,  a  theatre,  a  university,  and 
spacious  barracks.  A  short  way  from  the  city,  the 
rivulets  above  mentioned  join  a  stream  of  the"  same 
name  as  the  town  itself.— The  river  Bogota,  otherwise 
called  the  Funcha,  is  in  itself  an  ohject  of  physical 
interest.  It  is  the  single  outlet  of  the  waters  of  the 
table-land,  which,  both  from  geological  features  and 
from  aboriginal  traditions,  appears  to  have  once  been 
a  land-locked  basin,  somewhat  like  the  still  loftier 
and  larger  plateau  of  Titicaca.  Be  this  as  it  may, 
the  river  B.  has  found,  if  it  has  not  forced,  a  pas- 
sage for  itself  towards  the  Magdalena.  At  the 
cataract  of  Teqnendama  the  w  atcrs  plunge  over  a  pre- 
cipice 650  feet  high  ;  and  the  clouds  of  spray  clothe 
the  adjacent  grounds  in  the  most  luxurious  vege- 
tation. Aliout  20  miles  from  this  cataract,  known 
as  the  Fall  of  Teqnendama,  stands  the  natural  bridge 
of  Icononxo,  formed  as  if  by  the  fortuitous  jamming 
of  rocks  from  the  opposite  sides  of  the  cleft. 
Between  the  crests  and  the  foot  of  this  fearful 
torrent,  there  exists  a  difference  of  climate,  which  is 
obviously  disproportioned  to  the  mere  difference  of 
elevation  ;  and  the  excess  may  perhaps  be  ascribed, 
in  conjunction  with  the  ceaseless  moisture,  to  the 
wall-like  precipice  behind,  which,  besides  intercepting 
the  winds,  increases  by  reflection  the  heat  of  the 


BOGOUSLAV,  or  BOGUSLAW,  a  town  of 
Russia,  in  the  government  of  Kiew,  about  70  milca 
south-south-east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Rossu,  and  has  a  population  of 
6000,  chiefly  Jews, 

BOG  SPA  VIN.  This  singular  name  has  been 
applied  to  a  lesion  of  the  hock-joint  of  the  horse, 
consisting  in  distension  of  the  capsule  enclosing 
the  joint.  It  usually  arises  suddenly  from  a  sprain 
in  action.  It  most  commonly  affects  young  horses 
with  defective  hocks,  and  is  associated  with  other 
indications  of  weakness  of  the  injured  joint. 

Symptim*. — As  the  immediate  result  of  a  violent 
sprain,  the  hock  becomes  swollen,  hot,  and  tender, 
and  there  is  considerable  lameness.  The  acute 
symptoms  subside  readily,  but  a  circumscribed 
swelling  remains  towards  the  front,  inner,  and 
lower  part  of  the  joint.  The  swelling  is  soft,  partly 
disappears  on  pressure,  ff  the  joint  is  moved ;  but  on 
the  horse  standing  firmly  on  its  limbs,  the  projec- 
tion is  distinctly  visible.  At  every  recurring  strain, 
lameness  supervenes,  but  commonly  passes  off  within 
a  short  time.  If  the  B.  S.  has  accidentally  occurred 
in  a  young  home  with  good  hocks,  it  may  never  be 
attended  with  inconvenience,  and  the  i 
mentioned  do  not  relapse. 
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Treatment. — The  treatment  of  B.  8.  consist*  in 
the  application  of  stimulating  embrocations,  or  mild 
blisters,  in  the  early  stage ;  in  severe  cases,  the 
golden  ointment  of  iodine  is  the  best  application ; 
but  we  can  only  obtain  a  reduction  in  the  inflam- 
matory symptoms,  and  disappearance  of  the  lame- 
ness. The  capsular  ligament  which  is  injured  is  never 
again  completely  restored,  and  the  horse  is  more  or 
leas  blemished  for  life.    See  Spavin. 

BOG-TROTTER,  an  appellation  sometimes  con- 
temptuously given  to  the  lower  class  of  the  Irish 
peasantry,  has  its  origin  in  the  ability  acquired  by 
many  of  them  of  traversing  the  extensive  bogs  of 
their  native  country,  passing  from  tussock  to  tussock, 
where  a  stranger  would  find  no  secure  footing,  and 
jit  the  frequent  use  which  they  have  made  of  this 
ability  to  escape  from  soldiers,  officers  of  police,  or 
other  pursuers. 

BOGUE,  Rkv.  Davip,  the  founder  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  was  a  native  of  Berwickshire, 
being  born  at  Hallydown,  February  1760.  After 
studying  at  the  Edinburgh  University,  and  obtaining 
his  license  as  a  preacher  in  connection  with  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  he,  in  1771,  went  to  London, 
where  he  was  for  some  time  engaged  in  tuition.  He 
afterwards  accepted  the  charge  of  an  independent 
church  at  Go<port,  where  he  established  a  seminary 
for  the  education  of  students  who  purposed  to  be- 
come Independent  ministers,  an  institution  which 
had  a  great  influence  on  the  connection,  as  well 
when  it  had  this  object  in  view  as  afterwards,  when 
it  became  a  school  for  the  training  of  missionaries. 
B.  now  conceived  the  idea  of  a  grand  missionary 
scheme,  which  was  ultimately  realized  in  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  establishment  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society. 
From  this  time  until  his  death,  which  took  place 
in  October  1825,  he  devoted  himself  zealously  to 
the  cause  of  missions.  On  his  death,  an  extraordinary 
meeting  of  the  Loudon  Missionary  Society  was  con- 
vened, and  resolutions  passed  expressive  of  its  sense 
of  bereavement,  and  of  the  benefits  which  the  de- 
ceased had  conferred  on  the  Societv.  B.  was  the 
author  of  An  E**ay  on  the  Divine  Authority  of  the 
New  Tettament,  which  has  had  a  circulation  only 
second  to  that  of  Bunyan's  Pilgrim'*  Progre*M,  having 
been  translated  into  French,  Italian,  German,  and 
Spanish  ;  also  Di*eour*e*  on  the  Millennium  ;  and  in 
connection  with  Dr.  James  Bennct,  a  Malory  of 
DweiOtrt,  from  the  Revolution  of  1688  to  1808. 

BOHEMIA  (Ger.  Bokmen),  formerly  one  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Europe,  now  forming  a  part  of  the 
Austrian  Empire,  is  situated  in  lat.  48"  33 — 51°  S 
K,  and  long.  12°— 16°  46'  E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by 
Saxony  and  Prussian  Silesia,  E.  by  Prussia  and 
Moravia,  S.  by  Lower  Austria,  and  W.  by  Bavaria. 
It  has  an  area  of  19,822  square  miles,  and  a  popula- 
tion, in  1857,  of  4,865,830.  It  is  divided  into 
thirteen  circles — viz.,  Prague,  Leitmeritz,  Jung- 1 
Bunzlau  Jicin,  Koniggratz  Chrudim,  Caslau,  Tabor, 
Budweis,  Pisck,  Pilscn,  Eger,  and  Saaz.  It  contains 
818  towns,  237  small  market-towns,  and  12,105 
Tillages.  B.  is  surrounded  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountain  ranges,  the  principal  of  which  are  the 
Riesengebirge  (part  of  the  Sudetic  chain)  on  the 
north-east,  dividing  B.  from  Prussia  and  Silesia,  and 
attaining,  in  the  peak  of  the  Scbneekoppe,  'a 
height  of  5275  feet ;  on  the  north-west,  the  Erzge- 
birge,  with  a  height,  in  some  places,  of  more  than 
4000  feet ;  on  the  south-west  the  Bohmerwald, 
reaching,  in  its  highest  point,  an  elevation  of 
4618  feet.  Offsets  from  these  traverse  the  in- 
terior of  the  country,  which  has  an  undulating 
surface,  sloping  generally  to  the  centre.    B.  has 


several  fine  valleys,  the  chief  of  which  are  those 
of  the  Moldau  and  the  Elbe.  The  country  belongs 
to  the  upper  basin  of  the  Elbe,  which  rises  in  the 
Riesengebirge  range  ;  and  it  is  well  watered  by  the 
affluents  of  that  river,  the  principal  of  which  are  tho 
Moldau— which  has  its  source  in  the  Bohmerwald, 
and  which  is  navigable  from  Budweis  to  Mclnik, 
where  it  joins  the  Elbe,  a  distance  of  1 18  miles — tho 
Eger,  Iser,  Aupa,  Metau,  Bicla,  and  Erlitz.  B.  has 
no  lakes. 

The  climate  of  B.  is  cold  in  the  mountainous 
regions,  the  higher  peaks  being  covered  with  snow 
during  a  great  portion  of  the  year,  but  mild  in  tlie 
valleys,  and,  on  the  whole,  healthful. 

The  mineral  wealth  of  B.  is  varied  and  extensive, 
consisting  of  silver,  tin,  copper,  lead,  iron,  cobalt, 
alum,  sulphur,  graphite,  calamine,  cinnabar,  porce- 
lain clay,  with  several  precious  and  ornamental 
stones,  such  as  Bohemian  garnet  (Pyrope),  rubies, 
sapphires,  Ac.  Of  coal,  B.  produces  more  than  all 
the  rest  of  the  Austrian  empire  together;  in  1855,  it 
yielded  35,000  tons  of  asphaltum.  Mineral  springs 
are  abundant,  and  those  of  Carlsbad,  Marienbud, 
Eger-Franzenzbad,  Teplitz,  Elisenbad,  Ac,  are  cele- 
brated places  of  resort. 

The  soil  of  B.  is  generally  fertile.  More  than  one- 
half  of  the  area  consists  of  arable  land ;  nearly  one- 
eighth  is  laid  out  in  meadows  and  gardens ;  pastures 
form  about  a  twelfth ;  vineyards  a  very  small  por- 
tion ;  and  forests  cover  nearly  a  third.  Of  wheat, 
B.,  iu  1851,  raised  9,620,000  imperial  bushels — about 
a  seventh  of  the  whole  produce  of  the  Austrian 
empire ;  of  rye,  23,368,000  bushels ;  and  the  pro- 
duce of  barley  and  oats  respectively  was  13,273,000 
bushels,  and  22,000,000  bushels— being,  in  the  case 
of  rye,  nearly  one-fourth,  and  of  barley  and  oats, 
more  than  one-sixth  of  all  the  produce  in  these 
kinds  of  grain  of  the  Austrian  dominions.  Various 
kinds  of  game  arc  found,  and  the  breed  of  pheasants 
is  celebrated.  Horned  cattle,  shei  p,  goats,  and 
swine  are  reared  extensively  iu  some  districts ;  and 
in  the  south,  geese  form  an  important  item  in  tho 
resources  of  the  country. 

In  manufactures,  B.  holds  a  very  high  place 
among  continental  countries.  The  linen  manufac- 
ture, which  is  more  extensive  than  that  of  all  the 
other  Austrian  provinces  together,  consists  of 
damask,  cambric,  lawn,  and  other  fine  varieties, 
in  addition  to  the  ordinary  qualities  of  cloth.  This 
branch  employs  about  400,000  flax-spinncrs,  more 
than  50,000  weavers,  and  Borne  thousands  of 
bleachers.  Between  9000  and  10,000  are  employed 
in  cotton  manufacture,  the  quantity  of  raw  cotton 
used  in  1851  being  about  160,000  cwt.,  and  the 
quantity  of  yarn  and  thread  produced,  about  100,000 
cwt  The  chief  seat  of  the  woollen  manufacture 
is  Reichenberg  and  its  neighbourhood.  Another 
important  branch  of  industry  is  the. paper  manu- 
facture, carried  on  in  108  mills.  The  glass-works  of 
B.  are  celebrated,  and  very  numerous  and  exten- 
sive, affording  employment  to  not  less  than  30,000 
persons.  Beet-root  sugar  Is  manufactured  extensively, 
and  there  are  hundreds  of  breweries  and  brandy 
distilleries  throughout  the  country,  but  they  are 
mostly  on  a  small  Bcale.  The  manufacture  of  iron  is 
considerable.  In  1855  the  value  of  the  exports  was 
£3,385,783,  and  tho  value  of  the  imports,  £4,686,786. 
The  position  of  B.  secures  it  a  large  transit  trade. 
Steam-packets  ply  on  the  Elbe  and  Moldau,  and  the 
latter  river  is  connected  with  the  Danube  by  a 
horse-railway  from  Budweis  to  Linz.  B.  has  good 
roads,  but  the  only  railways  in  the  kingdom  of  any 
consequence  are  those  uniting  tho  capital,  Prague, 
with  Vienna,  Dresden,  and  the  kingdom  of  Bavaria. 

Population,  Religion,  and  Education.— The  Czechs, 
a  Slavonic  race,  form  the  bulk  of  the  people.  They 
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number  4,980,800,  and  dwell  chiefly  in  the  centre 
and  east  of  the  country.  The  German  population, 
amounting  to  1,885,830,  reside  mainly  on  the  out- 
skirts, especially  in  the  north-east  The  few  remain- 
ing are  Jews.  The  vast  majority  of  the  population 
(4,599,400)  belong  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
but  other  religions  are  tolerated;  the  number  of 
Protestants  only  amounts  to  166,000,  and  the  num- 
ber of  Jews  is  99,700.  The  Roman  Catholics  are 
under  the  supervision  of  the  Archbishop  of  Prague, 
and  the  three  bishops  of  Leitroeritz,  Koniggratz,  and 
Budweis.  The  monasteries  and  convents  number 
between  70  and  80.  Education  is  much  more  widely 
diffused  than  in  any  of  the  other  provinces  of 
Austria.  The  total  number  of  educational  establish- 
ments in  1851,  including  17  universities  and  superior 
institutions  devoted  to  literature,  science,  and  art, 
was  7224,  attended  by  768.029  pupils,  and  taught 
by  a  staff  of  8107  teachers  and  professors,  at  an  an- 
nual expense  of  £57,7«7. 

History. — Tlie  Boii  (q.  v.),  from  whom  B.  derives 
its  name,  settled  in  the  country  in  the  2d  c.  n.  c, 
but  were  expelled  by  the  Marcoreanni  about  the 
beginning  of  the  Christian  era.  The  victors  them- 
selves soon  gave  place  to  others,  and  as  early 
as  the  5th  c.  a.  n.,  we  find  B.  peopled  by  the 
Czechs,  a  Slavic  race.  In  the  latter  part  of  the 
9th  c.  Swatopluk,  the  king  of  Moravia,  subjugated 
Bohemia,  and  introduced  Christianity.  After  his 
death,  the  dukes  of  Prague,  who  in  1061  had  the 
title  of  king  conferred  on  them,  by  the  Emperor 
Henry  IV.,  ruled  the  country  as  a  state  in  the 
German  Empire  until  1806,  when  the  last  of  the 
dynasty  was  assassinated. 

From  1310  to  1487,  B.  was  ruled  by  kings  of  the 
House  of  Luxemburg.  In  the  time  of  Wcnzel  IV. 
(Wenccslas),  a  reformation  of  religion  took  place 
under  John  Hnss  (q.v.)  and  Jerome  of  Prague  (q.v.). 
After  the  death  of  Wenzel  IV.,  the  imprudent 
measures  adopted  by  tho  Emperor  Sigismund  ex- 
cited in  B.  a  war  of  sixteen  Tears'  duration,  which 
ended  in  making  B.  an  elective  kingdom.  In  1458, 
the  shrewd  and  able  Protestant  noble,  George  von 
Podicbrad,  ascended  the  throne.  His  successor, 
Ladislaua  (1471 — 1516V  was  elected  (1490)  to  the 
throne  of  Hungary,  and  removed  the  royal  residence 
to  Ofen,  where  also  his  son  and  successor  Lewis  (1516 
— 1526),  resided.  After  his  death  in  battle  against 
the  Turks  at  Mohacx  (1526),  B.  and  Hungary  passed 
into  the  hands  of  Ferdinand  I.  of  Austria,  who  had 
married  Lewis's  sister.  From  that  time,  the  history 
of  B.  merges  in  the  history  of  Austria  (q.v.). 

Bohemian  Literature.  —The  Czechs  of  B.  possess 
a  literature  older  than  that  of  any  other  people  of 
the  Slavonic  stem.  Its  origin  may  be  dated  with 
certainty  as  early  as  the  loth  century.  Of  the  oldest 
period — or  before  the  time  of  John  Huss,  the  re- 
former— 21  poetical  and  more  than  60  prose  works 
are  extant.  Among  the  former,  the  remains  of  a 
collection  of  ballads,  Ac,  made  *n  the  13th  c,  are 
remarkable  for  their  poetical  merit.  John  Huss  in 
B.,  like  Luther  in  Germany,  began  a  new  era  in 
literature  (1409—1526) ;  but  the  impulse  of  his 
example  was  far  more  important  than  his  own 
writings.  The  literary  remains  of  the  Hussite  sects  in 
the  15th  c. — dogmatic,  polemic,  and  ascetic  works- 
are  still  numerous  in  the  old  libraries  and  archives 
of  B.,  though  very  many  of  them  perished  in  the 
flames  the  Jesuits  kindled  during  the  Thirty  Years' 
War.  Even  so  late  as  1750,  the  Jesuit,  Antony 
Konias,  boasted  that  he  had  burned  60,0<K>  Bohemian 
books.  Of  historical  works  of  this  period,  some  re- 
mains have  been  edited  by  Palaeky  In  his  Seriptoret 
Rerum  Bohtmicarum,  1829. 

The  period  1526 — 1620  is  regarded  by  the  Bohe- 
mians as  their  golden  age  of  literature.   In  this 
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.  rime,  especially  under  Rudolf  II.  (1576—1611),  the 
arts  and  sciences  were  generally  cultivated.  Prague 
had  two  universities  and  sixteen  schools,  and  the 
Bohemian  language  had  reached  its  highest  point  of 
cultivation.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  the 
literary  works  of  this  period  display  any  great 
originality  of  genius.  Among  the  most  noticeable 
is  the  Bohemian  translation  of  the  Bible,  which  was 
finished  iu  15  years  by  8  scholars,  assembled  by 
John  of  Zerotin,  at  his  castle  of  Kralic,  in  Moravia, 
and  was  published  1579 — 1598.  It  is  a  model  of 
pure  and  elegant  Bohemian. 

In  December,  1774  an  imperial  decree  was  issued, 
ordaining  that  the  German  language  should  be 
employed  by  all  teachers,  lecturers,  Ac,  in  the 
upper  schools.  This  harsh  measure  excited  consider- 
able opposition ;  and  several  writers  came  forward 
to  vindicate  the  claims  of  the  persecuted  dialect, 
and  to  develop  its  powers;  but  their  efforts  were 
attended  with  little  success. 

A  new  and  better  era  began  in  1818,  with  the 
discovery  of  valuable  remains  of  old  literature,  and 
the  publication  of  edicts  favourable  to  the  use  of  the 
Bohemian  language  in  schools.  8ince  that  time,  the 
progress  of  the  language,  as  a  vehicle  of  literature 
and  science  has  been  rapid,  and  a  love  of  the  old 
dialect  has  been  extended  through  nil  classes  of 
society.  In  Bohemian  poetry  and  belles-lettres,  the 
names  of  Czelakowsky,  Kollar,  Holly,  Langer,  and 
Schneider,  are  distinguished.  Among  scientific 
writers,  mention  may  be  made  of  Junpmann, 
Schafarik,  Wenzel,  Hanka,  and  Presl.  In  history  and 
archaeology,  the  names  of  Palaeky,  Tomek,  Schafarik, 
and  Wocel  arc  worthy  of  notice.  During  the  year 
1851,  22  Bohemian  journals  (of  which  seven  were 
entirely  political)  were  established — 11  in  B.,  5  in 
Moravia,  4  in  Hungary,  and  2  in  Vienna.  Since  1881, 
a  committee  for  the  cultivation  of  Bohemian  litera- 
ture has  been  connected  with  the  Bohemian  Museum 
in  Prague.  Several  important  works,  among  them 
Schafarik's  Slavonic  Arttiquitiex,  and  Jungmann's 
Large  Lexicon,  and  his  Literary  Hhtory,  have  been 
published  by  aid  of  the  committee. 

The  Bohemian  language  is  one  of  the  best  dialects 
of  the  West-Slavonic ;  it  is  spoken  not  only  in  B., 
but  also  in  Moravia,  and  among  the  Slowaks  iu 
Hungary.  Among  its  sister-dialects,  it  is  distin- 
guished by  copiousness  of  root-words,  great  flexi- 
bility in  combinations,  precision,  and  accurate 
grammatical  structure;  but,  like  all  the  Slavonic 
and  most  modern  dialects,  it  has  no  specific  form 
for  the  passive  voice  of  the  verb.  The  orthography 
introduced  by  John  Huss  in  the  15th  c  is  precise 
and  consistent  with  itself.  Every  letter  of  the 
Roman  alphabet  has  its  one  distinct  sound.  Bohe- 
mian prosody  is  distinguished  from  that  of  most 
European  languages  by  the  use  of  quantity  instead 
of  accent,  so  that  it  can  copy  faithfully  all  the 
ancient  Greek  and  modern  metres.  No  other  modern 
language  can  translate  the  ancient  classics  so 
readily,  and  yet  so  completely  and  forcibly,  as  the 
Bohemian.  Its  grammatical  forms  are  complicated 
and  difficult. 

BOHEMIAN  BRETHREN  is  the  name  of  a 
religious  society  which  was  first  Instituted  in  Prague 
about  the  middle  of  the  15th  century.  It  was  origi- 
nally composed  of  remnants  of  the  Hussites.  Dissa- 
tisfied with  the  conduct  of  the  Calixtines  (q,  v.).  they 
betook  themselves,  in  1458,  to  the  borders  of  Silesia 
and  Moravia,  where  they  settled.  Here  they  dwell 
in  separate  communities,  and  were  distinguished  by 
the  name  of  Brothers  of  the  Rule  of  Christ.  Their 
adversaries  often  confounded  them  with  the  Wal- 
denses  and  Picards,  while,  on  account  of  their  being 
compelled  during  persecution  to  hide  in  caves  and 
solitary  places,  they  were  also  called  Cave  dwellers 
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( Grubenkei mtr ).  Id  spits  of  oppression,  auch 
the  constancy  of  their  faith  and  purity  of  their 
morals,  that  they  became  profoundly  respected,  and 
their  numbers  greatly  increased.  The  chief  pecu- 
liarity of  their  creed  waa  the  denial  of  the  ordinary 
Catholic  doctrine  of  transubstantfotion ;  but,  in 
truth,  they  rejected  tradition  generally,  and  pro- 
fessed to  found  their  tenets  only  on  the  Bible. 
Their  ecclesiastical  constitution  and  church-disci- 
pline—of  which  the  Lutheran  reformers  spoke 
highly — was  a  clone  imitation  of  that  of  the  primitive 
Christian  communities.  They  even  went  the  length 
of  practically  denying  anything  to  be  secular ;  and, 
under  the  impression  that  religion  should  con- 
sciously penetrate  and  characterise  the  entire  life 
of  men,  they  extended  ecclesiastical  authority  over 
the  ycry  details  of  domestic  life.  Their  chief 
functionaries  were  bishops,  seniors  and  conseniors, 
presbyters  or  preachers,  sdiles,  and  acolytes. 
Their  first  bishop  was  consecrated  by  a  Waldensian 
bishop,  though  they  never  united  themselves  with 
the    Bohemian  Waldenscs.     It  was  against  their 


principles  to  engage  in  war ;  and  having,  on  several 
occasions,  refused  to  take  up  arms,  they  were  at 
last  deprived  of  their  religious  privileges.  The 
result  was,  that,  in  1548,  about  a  thousand  of  the 
Brethren  removed  to  Poland  and  Prussia.  The 
contract  which  these  exiles  entered  into  with  the 
Polish  reformers  at  Sandomir,  14th  April  1570, 
and,  still  more,  the  religious  peace  concluded  by 
the  Polish  States  in  1572,  secured  their  toleration  ; 
but  subsequently,  in  consequence  of  the  perse- 
cutions of  King  Sigismund  III.,  they  united  them- 
selves more  closely  to  the  Protestants,  though  even 
at  the  present  day  they  retain  something  of  their 
old  ecclesiastical  constitution.  The  Brethren  who 
remained  in  Bohemia  and  Moravia  obtained  a  little 
freedom  under  the  Emperor  Maximilian  II.,  and  bad 
their  chief  seat  at  Fulnck,  in  Moravia.  In  the  17th 
c,  a  number  removed  into  Hungary,  but  during  the 
reign  of  Maria  Theresa,  were  coerced  into  Catholi- 
cism. The  Thirty  Tears'  War,  so  disastrous  to 
the  Bohemian  Protestants,  entirely  broke  up  the 
societies  of  the  B.  B. ;  but  afterwards  they  united 
again,  though  in  secrecy.  Their  exodus  about 
1722  occasioned  the  formation,  in  Lusatia,  of  the 
United  Brethrtn,  or  Herrnhutera.  See  Moravian 
Brethren. 

BOHEMOND  I.,  eldest  son  of  the  Norman 
conqueror  of  Apulia  and  Calabria,  Robert  Guiscard, 
was  born  about  1056,  and  during  his  youth  distin- 
guished himself  in  his  father's  war  against  the 
Byzantine  emperor,  Alexis  Comnenus  (1081 — 1085). 
After  his  father's  death,  he  was  excluded  from  the 
throne  of  Apulia  by  his  brother  Roger,  and  only 
gained  the  principality  of  Tarentum  after  a  long 
contest.  lie  joined  the  crusade  of  li>92  with  a  large 
army — most  of  which  he  had  won  over  from  his 
brother's  service— and  took  a  prominent  part  at 
the  fight  of  Dorylaeum,  in  Cilicia,  in  1098,  and  at 
the  capture  of  Antioch,  101)8.  While  the  other 
Crusaders  advanced  to  storm  Jerusalem,  B.  remained 
in  Antioch,  where  he  established  himself  as  prince. 
Being  soon  after  besieged,  the  Christians,  reduced 
to  extremities,  came  out,  and  gave  the  sultan  battle, 
and  entirely  routed  his  forces,  B.  greatly  distin- 
guishing himself  in  the  fight.  He  was  afterwards 
niide  prisoner  by  a  Turkish  emir,  and  remained 
two  years  in  captivity.  Tancred,  meanwhile,  looked 
after  his  interests  in  Antioch.  B.  returned  to  Europe 
to  collect  troops,  and  after  defeating  Alexis  in  seve- 
ral engagements,  was  acknowledged  by  that  emperor 
as  Prince  of  Antioch.  He  died  in  Apulia,  1111. — 
His  son,  B.  II.,  a  minor  at  the  death  of  his  father, 
the  government  of  Antioch  (after  Tancred 
for  some  years)  in  1126,  and  was 


killed  in  battle,  1180. — B.  III.,  grandson  of  the 
former,  was  allowed  to  retain  sovereignty  only  by 
the  clemency  of  Saladin,  and  died  1201. — B.  IV. 
(1238 — 1251)  and  B.  V.  (died  1275)  were  insignifi- 
cant princes ;  and  with  B.  VI.  tbe  Christian  dynasty 
in  Syria  was  brought  to  a  close. 

BOHME,  or  BOHM,  Jacob,  a  German  thcoso- 
phlst  and  mystic,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at 
Altaeidenberg,  near  Gorlitx,  in  Upper  Lusatia,  1575, 
and  spent  his  boyhood  in  tending  cattle.  He  received 
no  instruction  till  he  was  ten  years  of  age ;  but  even 
then,  the  contemplation  of  earth  and  sky  had  so 
excited  his  naturally  pious  imagination,  that  ho 
conceived  himself  inspired.  He  learned  the  trade 
of  a  shoemaker,  but  continued  to  devote  much  of 
his  time  to  meditation  on  divine  things.  About 
1612  was  published  his  first  book,  called  Aurora, 
or  the  Morning  Ittdnets.  It  contains  revelations  and 
meditations  upon  God,  Man,  and  Nature ;  bctokeus 
a  remarkable  knowledge  of  Scripture,  especially  of 
the  apocalyptical  books ;  as  also  a  familiarity  with 
the  writings  of  the  mystieo-philosophic  alchemists. 
It  was  condemned  by  the  ecclesiastical  authorities 
of  Gorlitx  ;  but  the  persecutions  to  which  its  author 
was  subjected,  had  not  the  effect  of  convincing 
him  of  his  errors.  B.'s  fundamental  speculation  is, 
that  the  forthcoming  of  the  creation  out  of  the 
divine  unity — which  is  itself  distinguishable  into 
a  trinity— can  be  contemplated  by  mystic  illu- 
mination, and  expressed  in  words.  The  object 
of  his  mystic  contemplation,  accordingly,  is  two- 
fold :  first,  God  himself  apart  from  creation,  or,  to 
use  some  of  B.'s  own  synonyms,  the  groundless, 
tbe  eternal  one,  the  silent  nothing,  the  tetnuera- 
mentum ;  and,  secondly,  tbe  forthcoming  of  tbe 
creature  out  of  God.  This  forthcoming  of  the  crea- 
tion, which  is  also  an  in-going  of  tbe  silent  nothing, 
is,  according  to  B.,  the  principle  of  negation,  and 
he  calls  it  '  contrariety.  4  AH  things,'  he  says, 
'consist  in  Yes  and  No.  The  Tea  is  pure  power  and 
life,  the  truth  of  God,  or  God  himself.  The  No  is 
the  reply  to  the  Yes,  or  to  the  truth,  and  is  indis- 
pensable to  the  revelation  of  the  truth.  So,  then, 
the  silent  nothing  becomes  something  by  entering 
into  duality ; '  and  so  on  into  what  most  minds 
will  think  utter  nnintelligibility.  Numerous  attacks 
from  theologians  disturbed  B.'s  last  years,  but  he 
bore  them  all  with  great  meekness.  They  were 
probably  occasioned  by  a  tract  on  repentance 
which  his  friends  had  printed  without  his  know- 
ledge ;  and  so  great  was  the  interest  excited,  that 
he  was  induced  by  the  solicitations  of  certain  cour- 
tiers and  of  his  friends  to  visit  Dresden  for  the 
purpose  of  having  his  doctrines  investigated.  The 
court  applauded  and  protected  him.  On  returning 
to  Gorlitx,  he  took  ill,  and  died  27th  November  1624. 
The  first  collection  of  his  writings  was  published 
by  Bctke  (Amsterdam,  1675);  the  most  complete  in 
1730,  at  the  same  place ;  and  the  latest  (1831—1846) 
by  Schiebler,  at  Leipsic.  Next  to  Germauy,  Holland 
and  England  are  the  countries  in  which  B.'s  works 
have  been  received  with  most  favour.  Sir  Ieaac 
Newton  studied  him,  and  used  to  make  extracts 
from  his  works ;  William  Law  of  Oxford  published 
the  best  English  translation  of  them  in  two  quarto 
volumes,  1764;  in  1697,  Jane  Lead,  a  fanatical 
disciple  of  B.,  founded  a  sect,  called  the  Phila- 
delphists,  for  the  exposition  of  his  writings;  and 
John  Perdage,  a  physician,  is  also  famed  among 
his  English  interpreters.  Abraham  von  Frankcn- 
berg,  who  died  in  1652,  published  the  earliest 
biography  of  Bohme.  In  modern  times,  and  in  con- 
nection with  speculative  philosophy  in  Germany, 
his  views,  which  had  come  to  be  regarded  as  empty 
mysticism,  have  acquired  fresh  interest  and  import- 
This  arises  from  the  kindred  character  of 
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his  fundamental  principle  with  the  spirit  pervading 
the  systems  of  Spinoza,  Schelling,  nnd  Hegel.  The 
intellectual  contemplation  of  the  absolute,  out  of 
which  the  contradictions  in  the  world  of  phenomena 
proceed,  and  into  which  they  return,  is  common  to 
these  systems  and  to  B. ;  Hegel,  indeed,  expressly 
represents  B.'s  negativity,  the  active  principle  of 
development,  as  an  obscure  foreshadowing  of  his 
own  intuitions,  and  on  that  account  places  him  at 
the  head  of  modem  philosophy.  The  termi- 
nology of  his  philosophy,  as  will  be  seen  from  what  we 
have  quoted,  is  utterly  fantastic  ;  but  his  imagination 
often  conceives  splendid  ideas,  which  are  more 
profoundly  appreciated  in  the  1 9th  than  they  were 
in  the  17  th  century.  The  latest  German  treatise 
on  both  the  life  and  the  doctrine  of  B.  is  W tiller's 
(Stuttgart,  1836). 

BOHX,  nr.NRY  G.,  a  well-known  author,  translator, 
and  publisher,  of  German  parentage,  was  born  in 
London  about  the  year  18o0.  It  is  impossible  to 
estimate  too  highly  the  services  he  has  rendered  to 
the  intelligent  portion  of  the  community  by  repub- 
lishing, at  a  cheap  rate,  a  vast  number  of  tho  most 
valuable  works  in  literature,  science,  philosophy, 
theology,  Slc.  Such  collections  as  the  Standard 
Library  (180  vols.),  the  Scientific  Library,  Library 
of  French  Memoirs,  the  Illustrated  Library,  the 
Classical  Library  (consisting  of  translations  into 
English  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  authors),  the  Anti- 
quarian Library,  the  Ecclesiastical  Library,  &c, 
contain  the  intellectual  wealth  both  of  the  ancient 
and  modern  world.  Mr.  B.  has  also  obtained  dis- 
tinction as  the  editor  of  the  Bihiiothtea  Parriana, 
of  Addison's  works,  of  Lowndes's  Bibliographer' • 
Manual,  &c,  and  as  translator  of  Schiller  nnd  other 
eminent  authors.  The  latest  production  of  Mr.  B.  is 
a  pamphlet  (  I860)  against  abolition  of  the  paper-duty. 

BOIARDO,  Matteo  Maria,  Count  of  Scandiano, 
otic  of  the  most  celebrated  Italian  poets,  was  born 
at  Scandiano  in  1430  or  1434.  After  completing 
his  studies  at  the  university  of  Ferrara,  he  was 
introduced  at  the  court  of  Duke  Borso  d'Estc,  by 
whose  successor,  Ercole  I.,  he  was  promoted  to 
several  honourable  offices.  In  1478,  he  was  made 
governor  of  Reggio;  in  1481,  governor  of  Modena; 
and  six  years  later,  he  again  became  governor  of 
Reggio,  where  he  died  in  1494.  His  chief  work  is 
the  romantic  chivalrous  poem,  Orlando  Jnnamorato, 
which  he  left  unfinished  in  three  books.  Former 
writers  had  described  Orlando  only  as  a  cold,  pure, 
champion  of  Christendom;  but  B.  introduced  the 
element  of  love,  to  give  an  additional  charm  to 
romantic  adventure.  The  method  in  which  he  does 
this  not  only  proves  him  to  have  possessed  a  truly 
creative  faculty,  but  also  brings  his  conception 
nearer  to  the  reality  of  history.  B.  furnished  to 
all  his  poetical  successors,  even  to  Ariosto  himself, 
tho  personages  who  figure  in  their  adaptations 
of  the  old  romance.  His  work  was  printed  six- 
teen times  before  1545,  and  was  translated  into 
French  as  early  as  the  16th  century.  As  it  was 
written  in  the  dialect  of  the  court  of  Ferrara, 
it  failed  to  give  satisfaction  to  the  Florentines. 
Accordingly,  after  several  attempts  had  been  made 
to  purify  its  diction,  Lodovico  Domcnichi  (died 
1564)  produced  a  Riformazione  of  tho  poem,  1545, 
without  making  any  important  change  in  the  sub- 
stance. Berni,  in  his  Ri/aeimtnto,  proceeded  further, 
and  gave  to  the  whole  poem  a  tone  of  burlesque  ; 
but  his  version  enjoyed  such  popularity  that  it  took 
the  place  of  the  original,  which  was  almost  entirely 
forgotten,  until  it  was  republished  with  introduction 
and  critical  observations  by  Panizzi  (9  vols.  Lond. 
1830),  and  afterwards  by  Wagner  in  his  Pamatno 
Italiano  Continuato  (Leip.  1833).  The  other  works 
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of  B.  include  Suneiti  e  Canzoni  (Reggio,  1499);  R 
Titnone,  a  live-act  drama  (1500);  Vinaue  Capitoii  in 
Ttrza  Rxma  (1523);  and  L Atino  d  Oro,  a  version 
of  the  Golden  Am  of  Appuleius  (1523);  besides  a 
translation  of  Herodotus  (1533),  and  of  Riccobaldi'* 
C'hronicon  Roinanorutn  Itnptratorum. 

BOI'I,  the  name  of  a  Celtic  people  who  at  a  very 
remote  period  seem  to  have  inhabited  either  the 
southern  part  of  Belgium,  or  a  portion  of  France  in 
its  immediate  vicinity,  whence  they  emigrated  to 
Italy.  Having  crossed  tho  Po,  they  established 
themselves  in  the  territory  of  the  I'mbrians,  lying 
between  that  river  and  the  Apennines,  and  for  some 
hundreds  of  years  waged  a  fierce  war  with  the 
Romans.  They  were  defeated  at  the  Yadimonian 
Lake  in  283  b.  c.  ;  at  Talamon,  in  Etrnria,  in  225 
b.  c,  during  the  great  Gallic  war,  of  which  they  were 
the  original  cause ;  rushed  into  rebellion  on  hearing 
of  Hannibal's  march,  joined  him  at  the  battle  of  the 
Trcbia  in  218  B.C.,  destroyed  the  entire  army  of  the 
consul  Postumius  in  216  B.  c,  took  a  prominent  part 
in  the  revolt  of  the  Gauls  under  Homilcar,  and  in 
the  destruction  of  Placentia,  200  b.  c.  ;  but  at  length, 
in  191  B.  c,  they  were  completely  subdued  by 
Scipio  Nosica,  who,  besides  killing  a  vast  number, 
took  from  them  nearly  one-half  of  their  land.  At 
a  later  period,  they  were  dispossessed  of  the  whole, 
and  driven  across  the  Alps.  Their  subsequent 
history  and  geographical  position  are  not  very  clear. 
Those  who  settled  south  of  the  Danube  were,  after 
a  century,  exterminated  by  the  Daciaus;  those  who 
returned  to  Gaul,  were  destroyed  by  C«?sar.  The 
most  important  migration  of  the  B.,  however,  was 
that  to  the  north  of  the  Danube,  where  they  founded 
the  extensive  kingdom  Boiohemuni,  which  was  over- 
thrown by  the  Marcomanni  under  Marbod.  But 
though  the  dynasty  of  the  B.  was  thus  destroyed, 
the  kingdom  retained  the  name  Boiohemuni — L  e., 
home  of  the  B.,  whence  comes  the  modern  Bohnicn, 
or  Bohemia. 

BOIL  (allied  to  Lat.  bulla,  a  bubble)  is  a  bard 
painful  swelling  of  the  skin.  It  begins  as  a  small 
hard  point  of  a  dusky  red  colour,  which  is  hot, 
painful,  and  throbbing.  This  point  extends,  and 
these  symptoms  increase  in  severity  till  about  the 
sixth  to  the  ninth  day,  when  it  ceases  to  enlarge,  ia 
of  a  conical  form,  with  a  broad  firm  base,  and  on 
the  apex  a  whitish  blister,  which  contains  a  little 
matter ;  this  opens,  and  after  a  few  days  more  there 
is  discharged  a  core  or  slough  of  cellular  ti*sue,  and 
the  small  cavity  left  heals  rapidly,  leaving  a  white 
depressed  scar. 

Many  kinds  of  boils  have  been  described,  bnt 
they  may,  like  other  diseases  of  an  inflammatory 
nature,  be  divided  into  those  which  are  acute  and 
run  a  rapid  course,  as  above  described ;  and  the 
chronic,  which  take  three  or  four  weeks  to 'come 
to  a  head.'  Boils  are  roost  common  in  the  spring, 
and  in  young  and  plethoric  persons,  and  their 
appearance  is  quite  consistent  with  rohust  health. 
Men  in  training  for  boat-races,  or  others  who  have 
suddenly  changed  their  diet  and  daily  habits,  are 
said  to  be  very  subject  to  them.  There  is  a  form  of 
B.  which  generally  occurs  on  the  back  of  the  neck, 
after  some  disorder  of  the  stomach,  in  elderly  people, 
hence  it  is  called  4  Old  People's  Boil.'  In  soine,  boils 
continue  to  succeed  each  other  for  a  length  of  time; 
others  are  attacked  during  the  night,  after  having 
experienced  feelings  of  nausea  and  languor,  by 
pustules,  which  are  called  night-bolls  (epinyctis). 

The  treatment  of  boils  varies  with  the  subject  of 
them :  in  many,  they  are  merely  critical — in  other 
words,  a  natural  effort  4  to  relieve  some  function  of 
the  body  by  a  peculiar  inflammation  of  the  skin-' 
The  intestinal  canal  should  be   cleared  out  by 
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laxative  medicines,  and  the  digest  ire  powers  improved 
by  tonics  and  antacids.  The  akin  should  be  kept 
healthy  by  frequent  washing,  while  the  inflamed 
spot  should  be  poulticed  with  poppy-heads  or  hem- 
lock, mixed  with  other  material*.  Wet  lint  is  a 
sufficient  application  after  the  core  has  been  thrown 
off.  If  the  patient  chooses  to  submit,  however,  to  a 
momentary  jwin,  he  will  have  the  greatest,  most 
permanent,  and  immediate  relief  from  a  cut  carried 
quite  through  the  boil.  John  Hunter,  the  great 
surgeon,  got  rid  of  habitual  boils  by  taking  repeated 
doses  of  soda  in  milk. 

BOILDIEU,  Aprikh  Frawcois,  an  eminent 
French  composer,  wna  born  at  Kouen  in  1 77ft.  His 
talent  for  niu.sic  was  early  developed.  At  the  age 
of  eighteen,  he  brought  out  a  one-act  opera  in  his 
native  town,  and  two  years  afterwards  he  repuircd 
to  Paris,  where  he  produced  many  successful  com- 
positions. When  the  Conservatoire  de  Musiquo  was 
established,  B.  was  elected  a  professor.  In  18i>8  he 
went  to  Russia,  where  he  was  appointed,  by  the 
Emperor  Alexander,  maitre  de  chap  lie  at  the 
imperial  court.  He  remained  In  Russia  eight  years, 
during  which  time  he  produced  several  operas.  In 
1811,  he  returned  to  Paris,  where  he  brought  out 
La  Dame  Blanche,  his  most  popular  piece,  Jean  de 
Pari*,  Le  J'etU  Chaperon  Rouge,  and  other  works. 
He  died  in  October  1835;  and,  as  a  tribute  to  his 
genius,  the  nation  honoured  him  with  a  public 
funeral.  His  native  city  claimed  his  heart,  and  to 
defray  the  pomp  of  its  reception  in  the  cathedral, 
the  municipality  voted  12,<M*J  francs.  The  govern- 
ment further  marked  its  sense  of  his  merit  by 
granting  a  pension  to  hit  son. 

BOILEAU  DESPREAUX,  Nicolas,  an  illus- 
trious French  poet,  was  born  near  Paris,  November 
1,  1636.  After  hesitating  for  some  time  in  the  choice 
of  a  profession,  he  betook  himself  to  bellet-lettree.  In 
1660,  his  fine  powers  first  obtained  an  adequate 
expression  in  the  satire,  entitled  Adieux  tfun  Poete 
k  la  Ville  de  Pari*.  In  166ft,  he  published  his 
seven  Satire*.  The  favourable  reception  which 
they  met  with,  induced  him  to  continue,  until 
he  had  increased  the  number  to  twelve,  of  which 
the  eighth  and  ninth  are  considered  the  best.  In 
these  satires,  B.  even  ventures  to  castigate  the 
eorvphari  of  the  world  of  letters — Chapelain,  Cotin, 
Fcudery,  4c.  To  his  honour,  however,  it  must 
be  said  that  malice  does  not  once  animate  his  pen  ; 
he  is  always  pleasant  and  gay,  never  cruel.  His 
contemporaries  are  his  laughing-stocks,  not  his 
victims.  Between  the  years  1669  and  1696  appeared 
bis  Twelve  Epittlt*.  Tbey  indicate  a  riper  genius 
than  the  Satires.  The  versification  has  more  ease 
and  grace ;  the  style,  a  quicker  movement  and  a 
firmer  consistency  ;  the  thoughts  are  more  vigorous, 
and  more  strictly  concatenated ;  everywhere  there  is 
greater  truth,  colour,  and  energy.  The  one  addressed 
to  Racine,  who,  along  with  B.,  filled  the  office  of 
royal  historiographer,  is  reckoned  among  his  finest. 
In  1674,  B.  published  L'Art  Poitique,  accompanied 
by  a  translation  from  the  Greek  of  Ixmginu*  on  the 
Sublime,  and  the  greater  part  of  Lutrin.  These  are 
by  many  French  critics  considered  his  chefe^Tauvre. 
The  first  is  indeed  an  exquisite  performance,  and  has 
been  copiously  imitated  in  Pope's  Etta  if  on  Criticism. 
It  lays  down  rules  for  almost  every  species  of 
poetry,  in  a  dearer  and  more  methodical  manner 
than  had  ever  been  done  before,  while  the  whole  poem 
Is  sprinkled  with  touches  of  delicate  satire.  The 
second,  Lutrin,  is  a  comic  epic  in  six  cantos,  im- 
mensely admired  by  his  countrymen.  Besides  these, 
B.  wrote  several  minor  pieces,  both  in  prose  and 
verse,  such  as — Dialogue  dee  Herom  de  Roman,  Ihtter- 
tation  tur  Joeonde,  L  Arrit  Burletque,  and  Diteourt 
tur  la  Satire.    A  large  number  of  bis  letters  hare 


been  collected.  Among  them  are  twenty  to  Racine. 
The  letters  of  B.  are  in  general  extremely  valuable, 
from  the  fact  that  they  contain  a  large  proportion  of 
the  literary  history  of  the  time.  They  also  enable 
us  to  form  a  just  idea  of  his  character.  He  w  as 
high-minded,  generous,  and  pure.  In  fact,  his 
impulsive  disposition  and  imprudent  warmth  of  heart 
quite  contradict  the  common  notion  of  wnat  a 
satirist  is.  When  Corneille's  pension  was  ordered  to 
|  be  stopped,  after  the  death  of  Colbert,  B.  flew  to 
the  king,  remonstrated  against  so  '  barbarous  a  spoli- 
ation, '  and  threatened  to  resign  his  own,  if  the  decree 
were  carried  into  effect.  He  courageously  denounced 
the  persecutors  of  the  nuns  of  Port-Royal ;  expressed 
his  admiration  of  Arnauld,  when  the  latter  was  on 
the  point  of  being  arrested;  extricated  out  of  pecu- 
niary embarrassments  many  friends;  and  through 
sheer  kindliness  of  heart,  forced  on  a  reconciliation 
with  various  of  his  literary  adversaries.  An  admirer 
of  Pascal,  and  a  friend  of  the  Jansenists,  he  could  yet 
render  homage  to  the  talents  of  such  Jesuits  as 
Bourdaloue,  Bonhours,  and  Rapin ;  but  his  most 
intimate  and  cherished  companions  were  Moliere, 
Racine,  and  La  Fontaine.  Until  17"6,  B.  lived 
much  in  public,  but  after  that  his  bodily  infirmities 
induced  him  to  retire  to  Auteuil.  He  died  March 
13,  1711.  B.'s  influence  on  French  literature  hits  been 
immense,  and,  on  the  whole,  beneficial.  Yoltaifti 
proclaimed  him  *  the  legislator  of  Parnassus.' 

BOILER  (Fr.  ehaudiire,  Ger.  Kernel),  the  nam*' 
given  to  that  part  of  a  steam-engine  where  th<r 
steam  is  generated.  It  consists  essentially  of  a  clostt 
vessel  made  of  metal-plate,  having  apertures  for  th«t 
admission  of  water  and  the  egress  of  steam.  Whet 
water  is  boiled  in  an  open  vessel,  the  temperature  of 
.  the  water  and  the  steam  rising  from  it  remains  at  oi 
|  very  near  21 2C  F.,  and  the  elastic  force  or  tension 
of  the  steam  is  no  more  than  sufficient  to  make  i<4 
way  into  the  atmosphere.  Steam  at  212%  then* 
fore,  is  said  to  have  a  tension  equal  to  one  atnrn 
sphere.  In  a  close  vessel,  on  the  other  hand,  we  mi\j 
raise  the  temperature  and  tension  of  the  steam  to  i. 
very  high  point ;  for  this,  however,  it  is  requisite  that 
the  vessel  shall  have  sufficient  strength  to  resist  th» 
outward  force  of  the  steam.  In  boilers,  therefore, 
where  steam  of  several  atmospheres  has  to  be  pro- 
duced,  considerable  strength  is  needed  to  insure 
efficiency  and  safety.  The  strength  of  a  B.  depends 
partly  on  its  shape,  and  partly  on  the  nature  of  the 
material  employed.  The  globular  form  is  the  best 
adapted  for  strength,  because  every  part  of  a  B. 
of  this  shape  is  exposed  to  equal  strain.  Boilers,  on 
the  other  band,  whose  surfaces  meet  each  other  at 
sharp  angles,  are  not  calculated  to  withstand  high 
pressures.  For  the  most  part,  boilers  are  made  of 
plates  of  malleable  iron,  riveted  together.  Copper 
has  been  likewise  highly  recommended  for  the 
construction  of  boilers,  as  possessing  many  advan- 
tages. Its  conducting  power  is  2$  times  greater 
tban  that  of  iron,  so  that  boilers  made  of  it  produce 
steam  much  more  readily  than  iron  boilers,  and 
may,  in  consequence,  be  made  of  less  dimensions 
and  of  less  thickness.  Although  copper  is  much 
more  expensive  than  iron,  the  expense  of  a  copper 
B.  is  in  this  way  not  much  more  than  an  iron 
one,  and  it  occupies  considerably  less  space.  Worn- 
out  iron  boilers,  so  far  as  the  value  of  the  material 
is  concerned,  scarcely  pay  the  expense  of  removal, 
whereas  the  material  of  copper  boilers  in  this  con- 
i  dition  is  said  to  be  worth  fibs  of  the  original  cost. 
Again,  copper  boilers  do  not  burst  as  iron  boilers, 
!  which  frequently  scatter  their  fragments  in  all 
j  directions,  but  simply  tear  open — a  property  which 
I  lessens  immensely  (lie  dangers  attending  nn  explo- 
sion. Although  "the  globular  form  gives  to  a  B.  the 
I  greatest  strength,  it  deprives  it  of  a  most  essential 
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requite — namely,  a  large  surface  for  the  furnace 
and  the  healed  air  and  gases  proceeding  from  it  to 
play  upon.  A  spherical  B.,  for  iu  capacity,  offers 
the  leust  heating  surface,  so  that,  although  a  strong, 
it  is  by  no  means  an  economical  one.  The  con- 
ditions, therefore,  of  strength  and  heating  surface 
are  opposed  to  each  oihcr,  so  that  the  machinist 
must  endeavour  to  give  his  boilers  such  a  shape  that 
both  conditions  may  be  conceded. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  frequent 
forms  of  boilers'.  Fig.  1  represents  the  wagon  B.,  one 
of  the  iiio-t  important  improvements  of  Watt  for 
cheapening  the  working  of  the  steam-engine,  boilers 
previous  to  his  time  being  mode  round,  for  the  soke 
of  strength.  The  furnace  is  placed  below  the  B.  in 
front,  and  the  flues  are  built  round  the  R.  in  such  a 
way  that  after  the  heated  air  and  gases  have  passed 
along  the  bottom  of  the  B.,  they  return  alongthe  side 
AB  to  the  front,  where  they  pass  over  to  the  side  C, 
at  the  back  end  of  which  they  arc  admitted  into 


the  chimney.  The  heating  surface  is  by  this  means 
greatly  increased,  and  a  small  proportion  of  the  heat 
passes  off  unemployed.  To  prevent  the  B.  from 
becoming  red  hot  in  its  upj»er  part,  the  level  of  the 
water  is  maintained  a  few  inches  above  the  upper 
surface  of  the  side-flues.  The  wagon  B.  is  the 
usual  form  of  low-pressure  boilers,  or  those  in  which 
the  pressure  of  the  steam  exceeds  that  of  the  atmo- 
sphere by  only  a  few  pounds.  Fig.  2  represents  the 
cylinder  B.,  the  form  generally  employed  for 
steam  of  high  tension.  Its  length  offers  a  large 
heating  surface,  while  its  roundness  is  favourable 
to  great  strength.  The  ends  are  usually  hemispher- 
ical, but  they  are  sometimes  also  flat,  in  which  case 
they  are  made  of  great  thickness.  The  length  of 
the  cylinder  is  about  10  or  12  times  the  diameter. 
The  flues  are  disposed  round  it  in  the  same  way  as 
in  the  waguu  boiler.  The  cylinder  B.  is  frequently 
made  with  a  wide  tube  passing  through  the  middle 
of  it,  within  which  the  furnace  is  placed,  fig.  I.  In 
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this  arrangement,  the  heated  air  is  made  to  pass  not  j 
only  round  the  sides,  but  also  under  the  bottom  of 
the  boiler.  Sometimes  two  such  internal  flues  are 
introduced,  so  as  still  further  to  increase  the  heat- 
ing surface.  In  locomotive  boilers,  where  a  large 
quantity  of  steam  of  a  high  tension  (from  5  to  10 
atmospheres)  must  be  generated  iu  a  B.  of  compara- 
tively moderate  dimensions,  a  special  construction 
is  adopted  for  increasing  the  heating  surface.  In 
addition  to  the  furnace  or  fire-box,  A,  fig.  4,  being  sur- 
rounded on  all  sides  by  water,  the  B.  is  perforated 
from  end  to  end  with  about  100  brass  or  copper 
tubes  about  1|  inch  in  diameter,  to  which  the 
products  of  the  furnace  yield  their  heat  in  their 
passage  to  the  chimney,  C.  The  position  of  these 
tubes,  a,  a,  is  shewn  in  the  figure.    See  Locomotive. 

The  construction  of  the  furnace-flues  and  chim- 
ney forms  an  important  element  iu  the  efficiency 
of  a  boiler.  The  furnace  is  placed  below  the  B., 
so  that  the  radiation  from  the  fire  may  have 
its  full  heating  effect.  The  bars  of  the  grate 
arc  generally  about  1-}  inch  thick,  and  placed 
at  half  an  inch  from  each  other,  when  coal  is  the  1 
combustible  employed.  Below  the  grate  is  the 
ash-pit,  for  the  reception  of  the  waste  products  of 
combustion.    A  partition,  called  the  fire-bridge,  is  J 
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built  at  the  junction  of  the  furnace  with  the 
flues,  which  narrows  the  channel  to  a  few  inches 
all  round,  thereby  bringing  the  products  of  com- 
bustion more  nearly  iu  contact  with  the  B.,  and 
at  the  same  time  mixing  them  intimately  with 
the  air.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  as 
little  as  possible  of  the  beating  material  should 
pass  off  unconsumed,  or  that  the  combustion  should 
be  accompanied  by  little  smoke.  Boilers  with 
double  internal  flues  are  well  adapted  for  this 
purpose.  It  is  usual  with  these  to  charge  one  of 
the  furnaces  with  coal  while  the  other  is  in  full 
combustion,  so  th.it  when  the  heated  products  of 
both,  after  traversing  the  B.,  meet  in  the  common 
flue,  what  has  escaped  combustion  in  the  newly 
charged  furnace  is  then  consumed  by  the  heated 
air  proceeding  from  the  other.  The  disposition  of 
the  flues  round  the  B.  has  been  already  referred  to. 
It  is  usual  to  give  the  chimuey  the  same  section 
as  the  flues.  The  height  of  the  chimney  has  an 
important  effect  on  the  draught,  and  consequently 
on  the  briskness  of  the  fire.  The  higher  it  is.  the 
greater  is  the  velocity  with  which  the  healed  column 
it  contains  rises  into  the  air.  The  usual  height 
varies  from  60  to  120  feet  ;  and  where  this  height 
cannot  be  obtaiued,  so  vie  artificial  means  must 
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be  adopted  for  increasing  the  draught,  such  as 
air-bellows.  In  the  locomotive  engine,  the  draught 
is  stimulated  by  the  steam  discharged  from  the 
cylinders,  which  rushes  with  great  force  through 
the  chimney. 

The  apparatus  attached  to  the  B.,  and  essential  to 
its  proper  working,  are  the  water-gauge,  the  feed- 
pipe, the  manometer,  and  safety-valves.  The  water- 
gauge,  which  shews  the  height  of  the  water,  fre- 
quently consists  of  a  glass  tube,  firmly  cemented 
above  and  below,  to  metal  tubes  connected  with  the 
B.,  the  water  attaining  the  same  level  in  the  tube  as 
in  the  interior.  The  level  is  aometimes  also  shewn 
by  having  two  tubes  inserted  in  the  B.,  both  being 
closed  with  stop-cocks.  One  of  these  tubes  descends 
a  little  below  the  proper  level  of  the  water,  and  the 
other  terminates  a  little  above  it,  so  that  if,  when 
these  gauge-cocks  arc  opened,  water  rushes  from 
the  first,  and  steam  from  the  second,  the  water  is 
of  the  proper  height.  If  steam  issue  from  both,  the 
level  is  too  low  ;  and  if  water,  too  high.  The  float- 
gauge  is  another  arrangement  for  the  same  purpose. 
It  U  formed  by  suspending,  by  means  of  a  wire 
passing  steam-tight  through  the  B.,  a  stone-float 
to  the  one  end  of  the  beam  of  a  balance,  which  is 
kept  horizontal  by  a  counterpoise  nt  the  other  end 
when  the  water  is  of  the  due  height.  When  the 
water  U  too  low  or  too  high,  the  end  of  the  beam  to 
which  the  float  is  attached  is  inclined  downwards 
or  upwards  accordingly. 

The  feeding  apparatus  which  supplies  the  B.  with 
water  is  different  for   different  kinds  of  boilers. 
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fig.  5. 

For  high-pressure  boilers,  it  is  usually  a  forcing- 
pomp,  which  is  worked  at  the  discretion  of  the 
attendant.  The  self-acting  arrangement  attached 
to  low-pressure  boilers  is  shewn  in  fig.  5.  AB  is  nn 
tron  pipe  fixed  to  the  top  of  the  B.,  and  rising  a  few 
feet  above  it ;  D  is  an  iron  bucket,  resting  on  AB, 
and  supplied  with  water  through  the  pipe  P,  which 


proceeds  from  a  forcing-pump  worked  by  the  engine. 
The  water  can  rise  no  higher  in  the  bucket  than 
the  overflow-pipe,  p.  The  lever,  ad,  moves  on  a 
pivot,  6,  attached  to  one  side  of  the  bucket,  from 
the  one  extremity,  a,  of  which  is  suspended  the  stone- 
float,  F,  by  a  wire  passing  through  the  stuffing-box, 
S  ;  and  from  the  other  extremity,  a  weight,  U,  hangs, 
to  counterbalance  the  difference  of  the  specific 
gravities  of  the  stone  and  the  water.  The  valve 
V,  opening  upwards,  and  which  is  connected  with 
the  lever  by  the  rod  eV,  clones  the  communication 
between  the  tube,  AB,  and  the  bucket.  When  the 
water  in  the  B.  gets  low,  the  float,  ¥,  sinks,  and  by 
means  of  the  lever,  raises  the  vulve  V,  nnd  as  much 
water  is  admitted  as  raises  the  level  in  the  B.  to  the 
proper  point,  when  the  lever  being  horizontal,  the 
valve  is  again  closed. 

Boilers  are  usually  furnished  with  two  safety- 
valves— one  for  allowing  the  steam  to  escape  when 
the  tension  becomes  too  high ;  and  another,  for  admit- 
ting the  air,  w  hen  the  B.  is  cooled,  and  the  steam 
within  it  condensed.  The  latter  valve  is  generally 
placed  in  the  plate  which  covers  the  man-hole,  the 
opening  by  which  a  workman  can  he  admitted  to  the 
interior  for  repairs.  For  further  details,  see  Safety- 
valve,  Manometer. 

BOILING  (of  Liquids)  —  BOILING  ■  POINT. 
When  heat  is  applied  to  a  ve«ael  containing  water, 
the  temperature  gradually  rises,  and  vapour  comes 
silently  off  the  surface;  but  at  a  certain  degree  of 
heat,  steam  (q.  v.)  begins  to  be  formed  in  small 
explosive  bursts  at  the  bottom,  and  raising  through 
the  liquid  in  considerable  bubbles,  throws  it  into 
commotion.  If,  after  this,  the  steam  is  allowed 
freely  to  escape,  the  temperature  of  the  water  rises 
no  higher,  however  great  the  heat  of  the  fire.  The 
water  is  then  said  to  boil,  and  the  temperature  at 
which  it  remains  permanent  is  its  boiling-point. 
The  boiling-poiiit  of  water  is  ordiunrily  212J ;  but 
every  liquid  has  a  point  of  its  own.  Thus,  sul- 
phuric ether  boils  at  t>6° ;  alcohol,  176" ;  oil  of 
turpentine,  at  31«J;  sulphuric  acid,  at  62'»°;  and 
mercury,  at  6tV2c.  The  boiling-point  of  liquids  is 
constant,  under  the  same  conditions,  but  is  liable  to 
be  altered  by  various  circumstances.  Water  with 
common  salt  in  it,  e.  g.,  requires  greater  heat  to 
make  it  boil  than  pure  water.  The  nature  of  the 
vessel,  too,  exerts  an  influence ;  in  a  glass  vessel, 
the  boiling-point  of  water  is  a  degree  or  two  higher 
than  in  one  of  metal,  owing  to  the  greater  attraction 
that  there  is  between  water  and  glass  than  between 
water  and  a  metal.  But  what  most  affects  the 
boiling-point  is  variation  of  pressure.  It  is  only 
when  the  barometer  stands  at  30  inches,  shewing 
nn  atmospheric  pressure  of  15  lbs.  on  the  square 
inch,  that  the  boiling-point  of  water  is  212°.  When 
the  barometer  fall;*,  or  when  part  of  the  pressure 
is  in  any  other  way  removed,  it  boils  before  coming 
to  212",  and  when  the  pressure  is  increased,  the 
boiling-point  rises. — Thus,  in  elevated  positions, 
where  there  is  less  air  above  the  liquid  to  press  on 
its  surface,  the  boiling-point  is  lower  than  at  the 
level  of  the  sea.  An  elevation  of  510  feet  above  tho 
sea-level,  makes  a  diminution  of  a  degree  ;  at  higher 
levels,  the  difference  of  elevation  corresponding  to  a 
degree  of  temperature  in  the  boiling-point  increases; 
but  the  rate  of  variation  once  ascertained,  a  method 
is  thus  furnished  of  measuring  the  heights  of  moun- 
tains. See  Hkmjhts,  Meahirement  or.  At  the 
city  of  Mexico,  7000  feet  above  ihe  sea,  water  boils 
at  200° ;  at  Quito,  9000  feet,  at  194" ;  and  on  Donkia 
Mountain,  in  the  liimalavu,  at  the  height  of  18,000 
feet,  Dr.  Hooker  found  'it  to  boil  at  180°.  Boiling 
water  is  thus  not  always  equally  hot,  and  in 
elevated  places,  many  substances  cannot  be  cooked 
by  boiling.    Under  the  receiver  of  an  air-pump,  the 
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same  effect  is  still  more  strikingly  seen  ;  water  may 
be  made  to  boil  at  the  temperature  of  summer,  ami 
ether  when  colder  than  ice.  In  complete  vacuo, 
liquids,  in  general,  boil  at  a  temperature  140°  lower 
than  in  the  open  air.  The  knowledge  of  this  effect 
of  diminished  pressure  is  now  largely  turned  to 
accouiit  in  sugar-boiling,  in  distilling  vegetable 
essences,  and  in  other  processes  where  the  sub- 
stances are  apt  to  be  injured  by  high  tempera- 
ture.— By  increasing  the  pressure,  again,  water  may 
be  heated  to  any  degree  without  boiling.  Tapin's 
Digester  (q.  v.)  is  formed  on  this  principle.  Under 
a  pressure  of  two  atmospheres,  the  boiling-point 
rises  to  234° ;  of  four  atmospheres,  it  is  294" ;  of  ten 
atmospheres,  359° ;  of  fifty  atmospheres,  510°. 

In  a  deep  vessel,  the  water  at  the  bottom  has  to 
sustain  the  pressure  not  only  of  the  atmosphere,  but 
also  of  the  water  above  it.  At  a  depth  of  34  feet, 
the  pressure  of  the  water  above  is  equal  to  an 
atmosphere,  or  16  lbs.  on  the  square  inch  ;  and  thus, 
at  the  bottom  of  a  vessel  of  that  depth,  the  water 
must  be  heated  to  234°  before  it  is  at  its  boiling- 
point.  This  principle  has  been  successfully  applied 
to  explain  the  phenomena  of  the  Geysers  (q.  v.). 

If  a  small  quantity  of  water  be  poured  into  a 
silver  basin  heated  above  the  boiling-point,  but 
below  redness,  it  will  begin  to  boil  violently,  or  J 
perhaps  burst  into  steam  at  once.    Rut  if  the  basin  I 
is  heated  to  redness,  the  water  will  gather  itself 
into  a  globule,  and  roll  about  on  the  hot  surface,  J 
without  becoming  heated  to  the  boiliug-poiut.  For 
the  explanation  of  this  and  other  interesting  pheno- 
mena connected  with  it,  see  Spheroidal  Conditio* 
or  Liqiuts. 

BOILING,  in  Cookery.  One  important  preli- 
minary rule  in  boiling  rests  on  the  fact,  explained 
in  the  preceding  article,  that  water  cannot  be  heated 
in  an  open  vessel,  or  in  one  with  the  ordinary 
fitting  lid  of  a  cooking  utensil,  to  a  higher  point 
than  212°.  When  a  vessel,  then,  has  once  begun  to 
boil,  a  stronger  fire  than  is  just  sufficient  to  keep 
It  boiling  will  only  evaporate,  or  waste,  the  water 
in  steam,  but  not  cook  the  food  any  foster ;  with 
this  fact  borne  in  mind,  much  ccouomy  may  be 
exercised  by  judicious  housekeepers  in  the  use  of  fuel 
in  cooking. 

By  long  soaking  in  cold  or  tepid  water,  fresh 
meat  loses  much  of  its  albumen  and  nutritive  juice. 
When  a  piece  of  meat  is  to  be  boiled,  it  is  necessary, 
for  the  preservation  of  these  juices,  and  its  conse- 
quent tenderness  and  nutritious  quality,  that  the 
outside  should  be  sealed  up  by  immersing  it  in 
boiling  water,  and  keeping  up  the  temperature 
for  a  minute ;  this  closes  up  the  pores,  and  coagu- 
lates the  albumen  of  the  exterior.  The  boiling 
water  should  then  be  taken  off,  and  as  much 
cold  put  in  as  will  reduce  it  to  a  tepid  state ; 
it  should  then  he  gradually  warmed  until  it  reaches 
a  degree  digktly  under  the  boiling-point,  called 
simmering ;  at  this  point  it  must  be  kept  with- 
out suffering  any  interruption  of  the  heat,  till 
the  time  elapses  "that  is  allowed  for  cooking  the 
food.  '  The  cooking  goes  on  through  the  agency  of 
the  natural  moisture  of  the  flesh.  Converted  into 
vapour  by  the  heat,  a  kind  of  steaming  takes  place 
within  the  piece  of  meat ;  it  is,  when  skilfully  done, 
cooked  by  its  own  steam.' 

To  prepare  meat  for  B.,  it  should  be  trimmed, 
washed,  and  dried  before  it  is  placed  in  the  water. 
As  it  simmers,  the  water  should  be  kept  well 
skimmed  with  a  skimming-spoon,  as  frequently  as 
any  scum  is  thrown  up,  but  with  due  remembrance 
of  the  fact,  that  raising  the  lid  of  the  vessel  lowers 
the  temperature  of  the  water  ;  and  the  preservation 
of  an  equal  degree  of  heat  throughout  the  operation 
is  of  the  greatest  importance. 
1U6 


For  fresh  meat,  20  minutes  is  the  allowance  for 
each  pound.  The  weather  must  also  be  considered: 
in  frosty  weather,  or  with  very  thick  joints,  extra  20 
minutes  should  be  given,  Multou  loses  in  boiling, 
in  1  lb.,  34  or. ;  beef,  in  1  lb.,  4  ox.  Meat  that  has 
been  salted  and  dried  has  its  outer  coat  already 
sealed  up ;  it  requires,  therefore,  to  be  thoroughly 
washed,  soaked  for  two  hours  in  cold  water,  dried, 
and  put  to  boil  in  cold  water,  gradually  brought  to 
the  boiling-point,  and  kept  simmering  for  a  lime, 
proportioned  to  the  size  of  the  piece.  llama  and 
tongues  to  be  eaten  cold,  should  be  allowed  to  cool 
in  the  water  iu  which  they  have  been  boiled.  The 
following  is  a  time-table  for  the  cooking  of  these 
meats,  reckoning  from  the  time  the  water  boils :  A 
ham  of  16  lbs.  takes  4  hours;  a  tongue  of  16  lbs., 
2  to  4  hours;  a  pig's  face  of  16  lbs.,  2  hours;  a 
piece  of  bacon  of  4  lbs.,  2  hours. 

Poultry,  and  tebite  meat*,  as  veal  or  rabbit,  should 
be  put  at  once  iuto  tepid  water,  gradually  brought 
to  the  boiling-point,  drawn  back  immediately,  and 
simmered,  carefully  skimming  the  water  as  scum 
rises.  A  chicken,  or  small  fowl,  or  rabbit,  will  take 
35  minutes ;  a  fowl,  or  old  rabbit,  an  hour,  or  an 
hour  and  a  half,  according  to  sixe.  Some  cool 
milk  to  the  water,  but  this  is  apt  to  cause  the 
to  stick  to  the  meat  in  streaks;  some  also  use  a 
cloth  to  enclose  the  meat,  but  this  frequently 
imparts  to  it  a  disagreeable  taste.  Having  trimmed, 
washed,  and  dried  the  meat,  all  that  is  necessary  to 
keep  it  white,  is  to  use  a  perfectly  clean  utensil,  to 
be  attentive  to  the  skimming,  and  careful  that  no 
soot  falls  from  the  lid  into  the  pot  when  doing  this. 
Meat  should  only  just  be  covered  with  water;  if  it 
wastes,  a  cupful  of  water  at  the  ssme  temperature 
should  be  added.  The  liquor  in  which  fresh  meat 
hns  been  boiled,  ia  an  excellent  foundation  for  soup* 
and  gravies. 

Ftifi  should  be  well  cleaned  and  scraped ;  liver 
and  roe  should  be  carefully  preserved,  and  boiled 
with  the  fish,  in  a  fine  net :  they  arc  used  to  garnish 
the  fish.  The  sound  of  cod  should  be  carefully 
cleaned,  and  left  in  the  fish.  Fish  should  be  placed 
in  cold  water,  in  which  a  tablespoonful  of  salt  and 
one  of  vinegar  is  mixed ;  should  be  gradually 
brought  to  the  boiling-point,  and  simmered  carefully, 
lest  the  outer  part  should  crack  before  the  thick 
part  is  done.  If  on  drawing  up  the  fish-plate,  a 
thin  knife  will  easily  divide  the  flesh  from  the  bone 
in  the  thick  parts,  and  if  tho  eyes  contract,  and 
become  like  balls,  the  fish  is  sufficiently  cooked. 
Drain  Dy  laying  the  plate  across  the  kettle  covered 
with  the  lid,  and  dish  perfectly  dry  on  the  strainer, 
which  should  be  covered  with  a  napkin. 

Vegetable*  require  generally  to  be  well  washed, 
and  placed  in  boiling  water,  in  which  is  mixed 
a  large  spoonful  of  salt.  When  they  sink,  they  are 
done.  Green  vegetables  should  be  well  picked, 
soaked  in  salt  and  water,  drained  and  boiled  in 
plenty  of  water,  in  a  vessel  without  a  lid.  Cabbage 
requires  two  waters;  spinach,  very  little,  as  it  ia 
full  of  moisture.  Pease  and  beans  should  not  soak, 
but  be  merely  rinsed  in  a  colander.  Winter  potatoes 
should  soak  for  an  hour  or  more;  whether  they 
should  be  placed  in  cold  or  B.  water,  depends  on  the 
sort.  A  piece  of  soda  the  sixo  of  a  small  marble 
assists  the  B.  of  pease  and  cabbage,  if  the  water  ia 
very  hard. 

For  B.  meat,  the  bent  veuel  is  one  made  of  iron 
tinned  inside  or  not,  but  one  kept  perfectly  dry,  and, 
free  from  grease  or  rust  Tinned  vessels  are  proper  for 
B.  fish  and  vegetables  ;  they  require  to  be  kept  very 
dry,  the  moisture  entering  between  the  metals  rusts 
the  iron,  and  makes  holes  that  cannot  be  mended. 
A  tinned  vessel  in  daily  use  should  be  polished  ooce 
a  week  with  fine  whiting  and  oil;  too  frequent 
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polishing  wears  off  the  ttn.  The  advantage  of  a  tin 
over  an  iron  utensil  is,  that  it  gain*  heat  sooner. 

BOIS  BLANC,  an  bland  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  situated  in  Lake  Hurou.  between  Michilli- 
mackinac  and  Michigan.  It  measure*  ten  miles  by 
three,  and  has  a  light-house  at  iu  cast  end. 
B01S-DE-BOULOGNE.  See  Doc  look k. 
BOIS-LE-DUC  (Dutch,  S? Ifrrtogenho*ek,  'Duke's 
Forest'),  a  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands, 
capital  of  the  province  of  North  Brabant,  is  situated 
at  the  junction  of  the  Domnicl  and  the  Aa,  about 
28  miles  south-south-east  of  Utrecht.  B.,  which  is 
a  clean  and  well-built  town,  is  about  five  miles  in 
circumference,  and  is  intersected  by  canals,  has  a 
citadel,  two  forts,  a  cathedral— one  of  the  finest 
ecclesiastical  buildings  in  Holland — an  academy  of 
arts,  a  grammar-school,  in  which  Erasmus  was 
educated,  an  arsenal,  several  hospitals,  manufactures 
of  linen-thread,  woollens,  ribbons,  cutlery,  Ac,  and 
several  distilleries.  Pop.,  including  garrison,  about 
22,000.  B.  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  having 
founded  in  the  midst  of  a  forest— hence  its 
1184,  by  Godfrey  III.,  Puke  of  Brabant. 
The  forest  was  cut  down  by  his  son  iind  successor 
Henry,  who  surrounded  the  town  with  walls.  In 
the  iflth  c,  B.  separated  itself  from  the  States, 
and  was  ineffectually  besieged,  in  lflol  and  I6n8, 
by  Prince  Maurice  of  Nassau,  but  hud  to  surrender 
to  a  Butch  force  in  1629.  In  1794,  B.  «ti  taken 
by  the  French;  and  in  1814,  retaken  by  the 
Prussians, 

BOISSEREE,  Sclpiz,  a  celebrated  archaeologist, 
was  born  at  Cologne  in  17KS.  A  visit  which  he  ami 
his  brother  Melchior  (born  1786),  along  with  their 
friend  .lob.  Bapt.  Bertram,  paid  to  Paris  in  18 '3, 
inspired  the  trio  with  the  idea  of  collecting  and 
preserving  the  scattered  specimens  of  early  German 
art.  The  realisation  of  this  idea  became  the  single 
object  of  their  lives.  After  many  years  of  patient 
and  unwearied  research,  they  gathered  together  20u 
pictures,  which  received  the  name  of  '  the  Boisserear. 
Collection.'  The  king  of  Wtirtemberg  having  pre- 
sented the  brothers  with  a  spacious  edifice  in  Stutt- 
gart, the  pictures  were  transferred  thither,  and 
skilfully  arranged,  according  to  their  age  and  Im- 
portance. This  brought  to  light  a  very  important 
historical  fact,  previously  unknown — viz.,  that  in  the 
14th  c,  Germany  powessod  a  school  of  art  ba«ed  on 
Byzantine  traditions.  Great  light  was  also  thrown 
upon  many  of  the  Flemish  masters,  and  especially 
on  the  infiaence  exerted  by  Jan  Van  Eyck.  The 
collection  was  divided  into  throe  sections  corre- 
sponding to  three  historical  periods — the  first 
comprising  the  works  of  the  Cologne  School  in  the 
14th  c. ;  the  second,  those  of  Van  Eyck  and  l>is 
diociples  In  the  15th ;  and  the  third,  those  of  the 
German  painters  at  the  clote  of  the  16th  and 
beginning  of  the  1  nth  centuries.  In  1827,  the  col- 
lection was  sold  to  the  king  of  Bavaria  ;  and  in  18:56 
was  transferred  to  the  picture-gallery  ( Pinakothek) 
in  Munich,  whither  the  brothers  followed  it.  Sulpiz 
died  in  1841.  and  Melchoir  in  1851.  The  former 
has  left  several  interesting  and  valuable  works ;  such 
as,  Monuments  of  Architecture  on  the  /sneer  Rhine, 
from  the  7th  to  the  IS/A  e.  (Munich,  183i>— 1833); 
Concerning  the  Temple  of  the  Holy  Grail,  IRS 4  ; 
Collection  of  Old  J  A)  re  and  High  German  Painting*, 
with  h'otices  of  the  Early  Painter*.  by  Sulpiz  and 
M'  lehior  B.  and  Joh.  Rapt.  Bertram,  lithographed  by 
J.  V.  Strizner  (MunVh,  1822—1839);  and  a  very 
wisgnificent  work,  entitled  Hew*,  J'tans,  Section*, 
and  Detail*  of  the  Cathedral  if  Cologne,  with  Resto- 
ration* after  the  Original  Plan,  accompanied  by 
Research**  on  the  Architecture  of  Ancient  Cathedrals, 
kc.  (Paris  and  Stuttgart,  1828—1832). 


BOISSY  D'ANGLAS,  Fiuxcoih  Aktoixk, 
Corvr,  an  eminent  French  statesman,  was  born  at 
St.  Jean  Chambre,  in  the  department  of  Ardcche, 
December  8,  17.16.  After  filling  for  some  time  the 
office  of  major-domo  to  the  fount  of  Provence  (l*ouis 
XVI II.),  he  was  about  to  devote  himself  to  the 
peaceful  pursuits  of  science,  when  he  was  elected  a 
deputy  to  the  States-general.  While  a  member  of 
the  Constituent  National  Assembly,  he  was  accused 
of  having  a  design  to  change  the  French  monarchy 
into  a  Protestant  Republic.  During  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  fear  of  'the  Mountain'  kept  him  quiet; 
hut,  yielding  to  the  solicitations  of  Tallien  and 
Barrere,  he  joined  the  conspiracy  against  Robes- 
pierre. Two  months  after  the  execution  of  the 
tyrant,  he  was  elected  secretary  of  the  Convention  ; 
and  shortly  after  a  member  of  the  Committee  of 
Public  Safety,  in  which  capacity  he  displayed 
remarkable  talent  and  discretion.  As  director  of 
the  supply  of  provisions  for  Paris,  he  wos  exposed 
10  popular  hatred  and  great  peril  during  the  riotous 
and  sanguinary  proceedings  of  the  12th  Germinal 
and  lNt  Prairial  in  the  year  3  of  the  Republic; 
but  firmness  and  pr<*ence  of  mind  preserved  him. 
He  was  afterwards  president  of  the  Council  of  Five 
Hundred;  was  calh-d  into  the  senate  by  Napoleon; 
and  made  a  |>eer  hy  Leuis  XVIII.  Through  all  the 
changes  of  the  times,  he  maintained  the  principles 
with  which  he  had  commenced  his  career.  He  died 
in  Paris  October  2<\  1826.  His  chief  writings  are, 
Recherrhes  sur  fa  Vie,  It*  Kcr'xts,  et  le*  Opinums  ds 
Afalesherbes,  1*19,  and  Etudes  Lift  entire  *  rt  Po>'ti>jws 
{fun  Yiiillard,  1825;  but,  in  addition  to  these,  he 
published  numerous  essays,  pamphlets,  and  letters. 

BOJADO'R,  Cape,  a  headland  on  the  west  coast 
of  Africa,  in  lat  26"  7'  N.,  long.  14°  29'  W.,  forming 
the  western  extremity  of  the  Jebci  Khal  (or  Black 
Mountains),  a  rocky  ridge  running  eastward  into 
the  Sahara.  In  consequence  of  its  extreme  flatness, 
ami  the  shoreward  tendency  of  the  currents,  the 
coast,  extending  uorthwards  to  Cape  Nun,  is  one 
of  the  most  dangerous  that  mariners  have  to 
encounter,  and  is  Irequently  the  scene  of  shipping 
casualties.  The  Portuguese  doubled  this  cape  in 
1433,  and  from  them  it  received  its  name  D.  C, 
signifying  '  round  cape.' 

BOJA'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Molise, 
Naples,  13  miles  south-west  of  Campobasso.  It  is 
situated  on  the  Diferno,  in  a  deep  gorge  at  the  foot 
of  the  mountain-range  of  Matese ;  has  a  cathedral 
and  some  ancient  remains.  It  has  suffered  greatly 
from  earthquakes,  and  especially  from  one  which 
occurred  in  18* '8.  Pop.  SINK).  The  site  of  B.  has 
I »een  identified  as  that  of  the  famous  Snmnitc  city 
of  Borianum,  which  played  so  conspicuous  a  part  in 
the  Ssmnite,  Punic,  and  Social  wars.  Unsuccess- 
fully besieged  by  the  Romans  in  314  n.  c,  it  was 
taken  by  them  in  311,  and  yielded  Immense  spoils. 
Passing  out  of  their  bunds,  it  was  retaken  by  them 
in  305  a.  c, ;  and  once  more  reverting  to  its  original 
owners,  was  a  third  time  captured  by  the  Romans, 
in  298  b.  c.  During  the  second  Punic  War,  it 
formed  the  head-quarters  of  the  Roman  army  on 
more  than  one  occasion  ;  and  in  the  great  Social 
War,  the  confederates,  on  the  fall  of  Corfinium, 
made  it  their  capital  and  the  seat  of  their  general 
council.  Surprised  by  Sulla,  It  was  retaken  by  the 
Marsic  general,  Pompiedius  Silo.    Csssar  established 


a  military  colony  here ;  and  afterwards,  under  the 
Roman  empire,  the  town  seems  to  have  recovered 


considerably  from  the  ruin  which  overtook  it  on  the 
general  devastation  of  Samnium. 

BOJAR  (pronounced  Boyar\  a  word  originally 
of  the  same  meaning  as  Czech,  Lech,  and  Bolgarin, 
i.  e.,  free  proprietor  of  the  soil.    The  Bojsre,  in  old 
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Russia,  were  the  order  next  to  the  knjazea  or  knjescs 
(ruling  princes).  They  form  the  immediate 
'  following  '  of  these  princes,  and  bore  somewhat  of 
the  same  relation  to  them  as  the  lesser  English  and 
Scottish  knights  of  the  feudal  ages  did  to  the  great 
barons  Percy,  Douglas,  &c.  They  had  their  own 
partisans,  who  served  them  as  a  kind  of  body-guard  ; 
they  gave  their  services  to  a  prince  of  their  own 
choice,  whom,  however,  they  left  again  at  their 
pleasure,  and,  in  consequence  of  this,  the  knjazes 
could  only  secure  their  allegiance  by  the  bestow- 
mcnt  of  privileges  which  were  often  abused.  They 
held  exclusively  the  highest  military  and  civil  offices, 
and  were  so  universally  looked  up  to  by  the  mass  of 
the  people,  that  the  most  powerful  rulers,  even  Ivan 
the  Cruel,  considered  it  prudent  to  use  this  form 
of  expression  in  their  ukases:  'The  Emperor  has 
ordered  it ;  the  Bojars  have  approved  it'  Rank 
among  the  Bojars  was  always  proportioned  to  length 
of  state  service,  and  was  observed  with  the  utmost 
rigour,  so  that  the  B.  who  had  obtained  an  office,  as 
it  were,  yesterday,  looked  down  with  proud  con- 
tempt on  him  who  only  entered  on  his  to-day.  This 
singular  mode  of  securing  gradation  of  rank  was 
called  mieMnieztntwo.  It  was  a  most  peculiar  pheno- 
menon of  Slavic  life,  equally  unlike  feudalism  and 
modern  aristocracy,  and  must  be  regarded  as  a 
strictly  national  development.  In  their  housekeep- 
ing the  Bojars  were  excessively  fond  of  splendour, 
and  their  contempt  for  the  serfs  or  '  lower  orders' 
was  immeasurable.  In  the  lapse  of  time,  many 
Chinese  customs — as  might  be  expected  from  their 
theory  of  rank— crept  into  their  public  life.  Their 
power,  and  the  respect  which  was  paid  them,  acted 
ax  a  wholesome  check  upon  the  otherwise  unbridled 
authority  of  the  princes  ;  in  consequence  of  which, 
the  latter  became  their  bitter  enemies,  and  often 
sought  to  destroy  their  power.  This  was  finnlly 
done  by  Peter  the  (ireat,  who  abolished  the  order 
of  Bojars  by  giving  them  a  place  among  the  Russian 
nobility,  but,  at  the  same  time  stripping  them  of 
their  peculiar  privileges.  The  last  B.,  Knjaz  Ivan 
JurjcwK'z  Trubeckoj,  died  lrtth  January  17.'>'». 

In  Moldavia  and  Walluchin,  Bojars  still  exist. 
They  have  a  seat  and  vote  in  the  council  of  the 
Prince,  and,  as  recent  history  shews,  exercise  at 
times  a  most  extensive  influence. 

BOKHA  RA  (i.  e.,  Eastland  i,  or  UZBEKISTAN, 
a  country  of  Independent  Tatary,  Central  Asia, 
originally  forming  port  of  the  ancient  district  of 
Sogdiana.  Its  extent  is  not  exactly  known,  but 
is  generally  described  as  lying  between  hit. 
86" — \i"  X.,  and  long.  67° — 70°  E.  Its  area  has 
been  estimated  at  235,000  square  miles,  and  its 
population  variously  from  1,0()<>,<mh)  to  2,5«>0,000. 

B.  is  essentially  a  level  country,  though  in  the 
east  it  is  penetrated  by  offsets  from  the  Dolor  tagh, 
which  are  said  by  one  traveller  (Humes)  to  reach  in 
some  places  a  height  of  18,<KM)  feet.  Only  in  the 
basins  of  the  rivers,  forming  about  a  tenth  part  of 
the  area  of  the  entire  country,  is  cultivation  possible. 
The  rest  of  the  soil  of  B.  is  composed  of  a  stiff  arid 
clay,  interspersed  with  low  sand-hills,  partaking  of 
the  desert  character  of  that  singular  and  extensive 
depression  of  country  extending  from  the  Volga  to 
the  Hindu  Kush.  B.  belongs  exclusively  to  the 
basin  of  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It  has  only  three  riven  of 
any  importance — the  Amu  or  Jihun  (anciently  the 
Oxu*) ;  the  Kohik,  Zar-afshan,  or  Samarcand  ;  and 
the  Kurshi.  Entering  B.  at  Kushtuppa,  the  Amu 
flows  through  the  country  in  a  west-north-west 
direction  to  the  Sea  of  Aral.  It*  banks  in  some 
parts  are  very  fertile,  especially  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Balkh.  The  Kohik,  which  rises  in  the  eastern 
mountains  alluded  to,  after  a  course  of  about  200 
miles,  issues  out  into  tho  plain  near  Samarcand,  and 
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thence  fertilises  the  district  (Meeankal)  to  the  city 
of  Bokhara,  Before  reaching  the  city,  it  sends  out  a 
northern  branch,  which,  after  a  fertilising  course  of 
several  miles,  is  absorbed  in  the  sand.  The  southern 
branch  passes  B.  to  the  north,  and  terminates  in 
the  lake  of  Kara-kool,  a  sheet  of  salt  water  about 
25  miles  in  circumference,  which  is  connected  with 
the  Amu  by  irrigating  canals.  The  valley  of  the 
Kohik  is  the  richest  as  well  as  the  most  populous  in 
Bokhara.  The  Kurshi  has  a  course  of  about  60  miles 
before  it  is  lost  in  the  desert. 

The  climate  of  B.  is  moderate  and  healthy.  The 
rnina  usually  commence  and  end  with  February. 
Violent  sand-storms  are  frequent,  and  occasion 
ophthalmia  among  the  inhabitants,  who  are  also 
subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  guinea-worm,  which 
penetrates  into  the  flesh,  causing  great  pain  and 
annoyance. 

Minerals  are  scarce.  The  sands  of  the  Oxus  yield 
gold.  Salt  deposits  are  numerous.  Alum  "  and 
sulphur  are  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Samarcand, 
and  salammouiac  in  the  mountainous  districts. 
The  other  products  include  rice  and  cotton,  wheat, 
barley,  beet-root,  vegetables,  hemp,  which  is  onlv 
used  in  the  preparation  of  an  intoxicatiug  liquor 
called  bhang,  silk,  fruits  in  immense  abundance,  and 
tobacco.  The  camel's  thorn,  a  plant  that  grows 
luxuriantly  in  Samarcand  and  Kurshi,  exudes  a 
saccharine  gum  or  manna,  extensively  used  as  sugar. 

Sheep  and  goats  form  a  great  source  of  wraith. 
Camels  arc  numerous  and  valuable ;  the  hordes  are 
celebrated  for  their  strength  and  endurance ;  and  the 
breed  of  asses  is  excellent. 

The  industry  includes  the  manufacture  of  silk- 
stuffs,  cotton-thread,  shagreen,  jewellery,  cutlery, 
and  firearms.  Its  geographical  position  secures  B. 
the  transit  trade  between  Russia  and  the  south  of 
Asia.  The  annual  value  of  the  merchandise  sent  to 
Russia  is  estimated  at  £700,000,  and  of  that  taken 
in  return  at  £450,000.  In  the  trade  with  Russia, 
between  5000  and  6000  camels  are  engaged ;  and 
more  than  half  as  many  are  employed  in  the  traffic 
with  Cabul,  Herat,  and  Cashmere.  The  exports 
consist  of  the  natural  products  and  articles  of  indus- 
try already  mentioned ;  the  imports  include  India 
muslins  and  brocades,  white  cloths  for  turbans, 
sugar,  shawls,  European  manufactures,  tea,  Ac. 

The  population  is  made  up  of  a  greot  variety  of 
nations.  The  Usbeks,  who  are  the  latest  conquerors, 
are  the  most  numerous.  They  are  of  Tatar  origin. 
A  few  are  employed  in  agriculture  and  the  mechani- 
cal arts,  and  others  hold  offices  under  government, 
but  the  majority  continue  nomadic.  The  Tajiks,  or 
Tadjihs,  who  regard  themselves  as  the  aborigines  of 
the  country,  the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Sogdii, 
stand  next  in  point  and  numbers.  Tbey  are  the 
most  industrious  of  the  population.  The  Turkomans 
are  third  in  importance.  They  are  fierce  nomads, 
recognising  the  authority  of  the  Khan  of  B.  only 
when  it  suits  their  interests  to  do  so.  They,  as  well 
as  the  Kirghiz  and  Kara-Kalpaks,  who  dwell  north 
of  the  Kohik,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  Kurshi,  are  of 
Turkish  origin.  There  are,  besides,  settled  in  B.  in 
smaller  number,  Arabs  and  Persians,  Mongols, 
Kalmucks,  Afghans,  Jews,  and  Gipsies. 

Though  the  khan's  government  is  professedly  a 
despotism,  being  regulated  by  the  Koran,  it  is  really 
under  the  control  of  tho  Mohammedan  priest- 
hood. The  number  of  troops  the  khan  has  at  his 
disposal  is  variously  estimated  at  from  26,000  to 
40,ooo  of  all  arms  ;  the  revenue  at  about  £4no,000 
annually.  The  Mohammedan  religion  is  the  only  one 
professed. 

B.  was  conquered  by  the  Arabs  In  the  beginning 
of  the  8th  c,  who  were  dispossessed  of  it  in  12.12  by 
Genghis  Khan.    It  fell  into  the  hands  of  Timiu*  in 
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1SOS,  and  was  taken  by  the  Usbeka — who  still  main- 
tain their  supremacy — in  1505. 

Colonel  Stoddart  and  Captain  Conolly,  who  went 
on  a  mission  to  B.,  were  murdered,  by  order  of 
the  khan,  in  1843;  and  Dr.  Wolff,  who  visited  the 
country  iu  1844,  with  a  riew  to  ascertain  their  fate, 
narrowly  escaped  with  his  life,  after  a  detention  of 
some  months. 

BOKHARA  (honoured  with  the  title  of  the 
•  Treasury  of  Sciences '),  a  famous  city  of  Central 
Asia,  capital  of  the  above  khanat,  is  situated  ou  ' 
a  plain  in  lat.  89°  48'  N.,  long.  64°  26'  E.,  in 1 
the  midst  of  trees  and  gardens.  It  is  between  i 
8  and  9  miles  in  circumference,  and  surrounded 
by  embattled  mud-walls,  about  24  feet  high,  and 
pierced  by  1 1  gates.  The  houses,  which  are  small, 
ill-lighted,  and,  with  the  exception  of  those  belong- 
ing to  the  wealthy,  uncomfortable  inside,  are  built 
of  anil-burnt  bricks  on  a  wooden  framework;  and 
the  roofs  of  all  are  flat.  The  streets  are  ill-paved 
and  very  narrow,  the  widest  barely  sufficing  for  the 
passage  of  a  loaded  camel,  while  others  are  not  more 
than  8  or  4  feet  across.  The  palace  of  the  khan 
occupies  an  eminence  of  between  200  and  3o0  feet  in 
height  in  the  centre  of  the  city.  It  is  surrounded 
by  a  brick-wall  of  60  or  70  feet  high.  The  area 
includes,  besides  the  palace,  the  harem,  which  is 
quite  embosomed  in  trees ;  various  public  offices,  the 
residences  of  the  vizier  and  other  important  state- 
functionaries,  the  Iwrracks,  royal  stables,  4c,  and 
three  mosques.  The  mosques,  which  arc  said  to  be 
860  in  number,  necessarily  form  one  of  the  greatest 
features  of  Bokhara.  The  most  imposing  one  occu- 
pies a  square  of  3t)0  feet,  and  has  a  cupola  100  feet 
nigh,  ornamented  with  blue  tiles.  Attached  to  it  is  a 
tower  of  about  twice  the  height,  built  by  Timur,  from 
which  criminals  are  hurled.  B.  is  celebrated  at  a 
centre  of  learning,  and  lias,  in  addition  to  a  vast 
number  of  schools,  lo3  colleges,  at  which,  in  1840, 
it  is  stated  there  were  10,000  students.  As  a  com- 
mercial town,  B.  is  the  most  important  in  Central 
Asia.  Its  bazaars  are  uumerous  and  extensive, 
and  almost  all  kinds  of  goods  are  obtainable  at 
them.  The  quantity  of  fruit  displayed,  and  the 
demand  for  it,  is  perfectly  marvellous ;  as  is  also  the 
demand  for  tea,  which  is  drank  at  all  hours,  and 
U  sold  ready  for  consumption  in  the  market; 
and  the  noise  in  the  streets  all  day  is  described 
as  quite  deafening.  B.  has  88  caravansaries— 
where  merchants  from  India,  China,  Cabul,  Tatary, 
Russia,  and  Turkey  assemble — and  a  large  number  of 
baths.  A  canal  intersects  the  city,  but  during  the 
summer  months  it  is  often  dried  up,  and  water 
becomes  very  scarce.  Fop.  variously  estimated  at 
70,00u — 180,000. 

BOKHARA  CLOVER.   See  M  elilot. 

BO  LA  BO'LA,  or  BONA  BONA,  or  BORA 
B'iKA — the  liquids  /,  »,  r  being  interchangeable, 
or  rather,  perhaps,  undistinguishable  in  the  lan- 
guages of  Polynesia— one  of  the  Society  Islands, 
about  200  miles  to  the  north-west  of  Tahiti.  It 
is  in  lat.  16*  82'  8.,  and  long.  151°  52'  W.,  pre- 
venting a  valuable  landmark  in  a  double-peaked 
mountain  of  considerable  height.  It  contains  about 
1BOO  inhabitants;  and  it  is  about  24  miles  round, 
beatet  by  coral-reefs,  some  of  them  rising  into  islets. 

BOLA  N  PASS,  a  hollow  route  ascending  in  a 
generally  west  direction  from  Sinde,  on  the  Indus, 
through    Beloochistan  to   Candahar  and  Ghuzni. 
Its  entrance  and  its  outlet  are  respectively  800 
and  5798  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea.    The  I 
total  ascent,  therefore,  is  about  6000  feet,  which,  I 
on  a  length  of  barely  55  miles,  gives  an  average  of : 
fully  90  feet  to  the  mile.    Along  the  bottom  of  the  | 
a  torrent,  which  the  road  generally  1 


follows.  The  route,  without  being  impracticable,  is 
highly  defensible  in  a  military  point  of  view.  It  is 
bounded  throughout  by  eminences  of  at  least  505 
feet  in  height;  and  yet,  in  168V,  a  division  of  tht 
British  army,  which  invaded  Afghanistan,  acconr* 
plished,  with  a  heavy  train  of  artillery,  the  whole 
distance  in  0  days.  From  the  outlet  of  the  B.  P. 
there  is  no  fall  towards  the  west,  the  spacious  plateau 
of  the  Dasht-i-Bedowlut  retaining  the  level  of  tha 
upper  extremity. 

BOLBEC,  a  well-built  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Seine-Inferieure,  about  18  miles  north- 
east of  Havre,  on  the  railway  between  that  place 
and  Paris.  B.  is  situated  on  a  stream  of  the  same 
name,  which  supplies  the  water-power  for  several 
mills,  where  woollen,  linen,  cotton,  and  chemicals  arc 
manufactured.   Pop.  8664. 

BOLE  is  the  term  applied  to  an  earthy  mineral 
resembling  clay  iu  structure,  and  consisting  essen- 
tially of  silica,  alumina,  and  red  oxide  of  iron.  It 
occurs  in  nests  and  veins  in  basalt  and  oilier  trap 
rocks,  in  Scotland,  Ireland,  France,  Armenia,  Italy, 
Saxony,  and  South  America.  It  feels  more  or  leas 
greasy  when  placed  between  the  fingers ;  is  of  differ- 
ent colours— yellow,  red,  brown,  and  black ;  has  a 
dull  resinous  lustre,  but  a  shining  streak ;  is  readily 
friable ;  and  often  adheres  to  the  tongue  when  brought 
in  contact  therewith.  Armenian  B.  has  a  red  tint, 
is  often  used  for  colouring  false  anchovies,  and  is 
also  employed  in  colouring  tooth-powders.  Lem- 
man  Earth  is  the  B.  from  the  island  of  Lcmnos,  is 
red  in  colour,  and  was  at  one  time  prescribed  by 
medical  men  as  a  tonic  and  astringent  medicine ; 
and  acted  beneficially,  no  doubt,  from  the  large  per- 
centage of  oxide  of  iron  present.  Tho  boles  which 
are  employed  in  veterinary  practice  in  Europe  are 
generally  made  from  Armenian  bole.  The  savage 
tribes  in  South  America  eat  B.  to  allay  the  pang* 
of  hunger ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  Java  use  cakes 
made  of  it,  under  the  name  of  Tanaampo,  when 
they  wish  to  become  slender.  When  II.  is  calcined, 
it  becomes  hard  ;  aud  when  afterwards  levigated,  a 
coarse  red  kind  is  used  as  a  pigment  in  Germany 
under  the  names  of  Englith  red  and  Berlin  red. 
French  B.  is  pale-red ;  Bohemian  B.,  reddish -yellow ; 
Silesian  B.,  pale-yeliow  ;  and  Bloi*  B.  is  yellow. 

BOLE'RO,  a  Spanish  national  dance,  mostly  tn 
the  time  of  a  minuet,  with  a  sharp,  marked,  "and 
peculiar  rhythm.  It  is  accompanied  with  the  casta- 
nets and  the  cithers,  and  frequently  with  the 
voice;  and  the  dancer  in  the  movements  seeks 
to  represent  the  different  degrees  of  feeling  from 
coyness  to  the  highest  ecstasies  of  love. 

BOLETUS,  a  genus  of  Fungi  (q.  v.),  of  the  divi- 
sion ffymenotnycetet,  subdivision  J'olypnrci.  The 
older  botanists  included  in  it  the  numerous  species 
now  forming  the  genua 
Polyponu  (see  Ama- 
dou, Dry  Rot,  and 
Poltporcs)  and  other 
genera;  but  even  as 
now  restricted,  it  is  a 
very  extensive  genus. 
Most  of  the  species 
resemble  the  common 
mushroom  and  other 
species  of  Aporieu*  in 
form;  but  instead  of 
pills,  the  under-side 
of  the  cap  (pile**)  is 
occupied  by  a  layer 
quite  distinct  from 
it  in  substance,  and 
pierced  by  pores  so  as  to  be  composed  of  a  multi- 
tude of  small  tubes  united  together,  on  the  inside 
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of  which  the  tf/orr-ra&e*  or  seed-vessels  are  produced. 
Some  of  the  species  are  edible.  B.  edulii  is  much 
used  in  France,  also  in  Germany,  Hungary,  Russia, 
&e.  It  is  the  tVy*  ordinaire  of  the  French  market*. 
It  prows  on  the  ground  in  thin  woods  of  oak, 
client  nut,  or  beech,  and  sometimes  in  mountainous 
districts,  in  pl.ices  covered  with  moss,  heath,  or 
grass.  In  moist  warm  summers,  it  sometimes 
appears  in  prodigious  quantities.  It  has  also  Ucn 
partially  cultivated,  by  enclosing  a  portion  of 
a  wood,  and  watering  the  ground  with  water  in 
which  the  plant  hus  been  steeped,  thus,  in  fact, 
sowing  its  minute  seeds  or  spores.  In  Britain,  it 
is  comparatively  rare.  The  cap  is  smooth,  6  or  7 
inches  arro*s,  with  a  thick  margin,  varying  in  colour 
from  light-brown  to  brownish-black ;  the  tubes  at 
first  white,  then  yellow,  and  finally  vcllowish-grecn  ; 
the  stem  thick  and  solid,  beautifully  reticulated. 
The  tubes  are  removed  along  with  the  skin  and 
stem,  and  only  the  flesh  of  the  cap  is  eaten,  which 
is  firm,  white,  delicate,  of  agreeable  smell,  and  is 
prepared  like  the  common  mushroom,  dried  to 
flavour  sauces,  ragouts,  4c,  or  eaten  raw  with  salt 
and  pepfier.  It  is  wholesome  and  nutritious,  and  this 
is  certainly  to  be  reckoned  one  of  the  very  best 
of  the  edible  fungi,  and  deserves  much  more  atten- 
tion than  it  hits  yet  received  in  Britain  —  B.  icuber 
U  another  edible  British  species,  but  much  inferior. 
—'B.  ameu*  is  the  Crpt  noir  of  the  French  markets, 
ind  B.  aurantiaevt  is  the  Gyrolt  rouge  or  Kouuile. 
They  are  used  like  B.  edtUit. 

BOLKYX,  Axxk,  wife  of  Henry  VIII ,  king 
of  Kngland,  was  born  about  the  year  Ifto".  Her 
lather  was  Sir  Thomas  B.,  afterwards  Yiscount 
Kochford  and  Earl  of  Wiltshire  ;  her  mother,  the 
laughter  of  the  Duke  of  Xorfolk.  In  her  seventh 
»r  eighth  year,  Anno  B.  went  to  France  with 
Mary,  sister  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  remained  in 
I  ranee  after  Mary — who  had  married  Louis  XII. 
•—returned  to  England  as  a  widow,  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Queen  Claude,  wife  of  Francis  I.,  who  was 
much  pleased  with  her  beauty  and  liveliness.  It  is 
not  known  exactly  when  she  returned  to  England, 
but  it  is  certain  that  she  was  one  of  Queen 
Catherine's  maids  of  honour  in  1627,  in  which  year 
tlie  king  appears  to  have  conceived  and  expressed 
a  pa  sat  on  for  her,  to  which  she  apparently  refused 
to  listen  on  other  condition  than  that  slie  should 
become  his  wife.  Henry's  religious  scruples  regard- 
ing the  law  fulness  of  his  marriage  with  Catherine, 
whether  he  had  entertained  them  before  (as  is 
alleged)  or  not,  certainly  became  much  more  impa- 
tient than  they  had  hitherto  been — much  too  urgent, 
indeed,  tor  the  slow  decision  of  the  court  of  Home. 
He,  accordingly,  without  waiting  for  the  award  of  his 
Holiness,  entered  privately  into  matrimonial  rela- 
tionship with  Anne  B.,  in  January  1633,  or,  as  some 
authorities  have  it,  in  the  November  previous.  In 
September  1633,  the  Princess — afterwards  Queen — • 
Elizabeth  was  born.  The  new  queen,  naturally  light 
and  gay  of  heart,  and  educated  at  the  French  court, 
where  these  qualities  were  likely  to  be  developed  to 
the  utmost,  conducted  herself  towards  the  courtiers 
with  an  easy  familiarity  not  customary  in  England 
for  one  in  her  position.  Concerning  the  first  two 
years  of  her  married  life,  we  hare  little  information, 
only  it  is  known  that  she  was  favourable  to  the 
Reformation,  and  promoted  a  translation  of  the 
Bible.  In  1585,  the  affections  of  the  kiug  appear 
to  have  become  alienated  from  her.  According  to 
some  historians,  the  amorous  mouarch  bad  already- 
fixed  upon  a  successor  to  Anne  B. ;  others  make  out 
that  his  passion  had  nothing  to  do  with  her  death, 
and  assert  that  Henry  contracted  his  unseemly 
hasty  marriage  with  Jane  Seymour  solely  at  the 
request  of  the  peers  and  privy  council.  If  this 
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latter  statement  could  be  thoroughly  relied  on,  it 
would  no  doubt  tell  strongly  against  Aune  B.,  as 
there  would  then  be  no  appareut  motive  for  Henry 
seeking  her  condemnation  if  she  were  innocent. 
Between  conflicting  historians,  one  may  well  hesi- 
tate to  decide  on  this  point.  In  February  1636, 
the  queen  gave  birth  to  a  son,  still-born.  Tbc 
kiug  now  became  more  and  more  estranged  from 
her;  and  her  freedom  of  manners  had  given  but 
loo  good  grounds  for  her  enemies  to  speak  evil  of 
her.  On  the  1st  of  May,  the  annual  tournament 
was  held  at  Greenwich,  in  presence  of  the  king 
and  queen.  The  tilting  had  commenced,  the  chal- 
lengers being  Yiscount  Kochford,  brother  to  the 
queen,  and  Sir  Henry  Xorris,  one  of  the  gentle- 
men of  the  king's  privy  chamber.  Suddenly 
the  king  rose — his  outward  bearing  manifesting 
inward  disturbance — left  the  tourney,  and  with 
a  small  party  rode  up  to  London,  "leaving  the 
queen  at  Greenwich.  The  popular  account  is,  that 
the  king's  sudden  departure  was  occasioned  by 
the  discovery  of  a  handkerchief  belonging  to  the 
queen  in  the  possession  of  Xorris ;  but  the  necessity 
for  any  such  romantic  and  sudden  cause  of  jealousy 
is  obviated  by  the  fact,  that,  in  the  previous  week, 
a  commission,  composed  of  members  of  the  privy 
council,  had  been  secretly  engaged  in  examining  into 
charges  of  adultery  against  Anne;  and  two  of 
her  alleged  accomplices  in  the  crime,  Sir  William 
Brereton,  a  gentleman  of  the  king's  household,  and 
Mark  Smeton,  a  musician  at  court,  had  been  already 
arrested.  The  queen  remained  at  Greenwich  that 
ni;rht.  On  the  following  morning,  she  was  examined 
before  the  privy  council,  under  the  presidency  of  the 
Duke  of  Xorlolk,  her  uncle,  but  a  bigoted  Roman 
Catholic,  and  protested  her  innocence.  In  the  after- 
noon, however,  she  was  sent  up  the  river  to  the 
Tower.  Sir  Henry  Xorris,  and  Sir  Francis  Weston, 
another  courtier,  along  with  Smeton,  were  also 
examined,  and  all  at  first  declared  their  innocence  of 
the  charge  imputed  to  them  ;  but  afterwards  the 
musician  confessed  to  the  crime.  Xorris,  too,  it  is 
said,  made  a  like  confession  ;  but  he  indignantly 
repudiated  it  the  next  day,  on  the  ground  that  he 
had  been  entrapped  into  it  unwittingly.  In  the 
Tower,  the  queen's  every  action  and  word  were 
watched  and  reported  on;  but  anything  she  said 
while  a  prisoner  seems  quite  »s  compatible  with 
innocence  as  guilt,  although  her  words  unquestion- 
ably prove  her  to  have  exhibited  a  dangerous  levity 
towards  the  courtiers;  for  which,  however,  her 
French  education  may  be  be  held  to  account.  Her 
letter  to  Henry,  written  on  the  6th  May,  sneaks 
decidedly  in  her  favour.  On  tho  10th  May,  the 
grand  jury  of  Middlesex  found  a  'true  bill'  on  the 
indictment,  which  charged  the  queen  with  commit- 
ting adultery  with  no  less  than  five  persons,  including 
her  own  brother,  Lord  Rochford,  and  of  conspiring 
with  them,  jointly  and  severally,  against  the  life  of 
the  king,  the  adultery  being  alleged  to  extend  over 
a  period  of  nearly  three  years.  On  the  llih,  the 
grand  jury  of  Kent  found  a  true  bill  likewise.  Ota 
the  1:2th,  the  four  commoners,  Brereton,  Weston, 
Korria,  and  Smeton,  were  found  guilty,  tho  last 
confessing  to  the  charge  of  adultery  only,  the  other 
three  pleading  not  guilty  to  both  charges.  On  the 
15th,  the  queen  and  her  brother  were  tried  before 
twenty-seven  peers,  the  president  being  the  Duke  of 
Xorfolk.  They  affirmed  their  innocence ;  but  they 
were  found  guilty,  and  condemned,  the  queen  to 
be  burned  or  beheaded  on  the  Tower  green.  On 
the  17th,  Smetou  was  hanged,  and  the  other  four 
beheaded;  general  protestations  of  unworthines* 
by  them  at  the  hour  of  death  being  regarded 
by  some  historians  as  evidence  of  particular  guilt. 
Ou  the    18th,  the  queen  was   beheaded— bating 
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previously  confessed  to  Cranmer  some  engagement 
that  rendered  her  marriage  with  the  kitig  illegal — 
a  ith  her  last  words  prayuig  a  blessing  on  Henry, 
who,  she  said,  hud  ever  been  to  Iter  a  good  and 
gentle  lord,  hut  making  no  confession  of  guilt. 

It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  form  any  thing 
like  a  just  and  satisfactory  estimate  of  the  character 
of  Anne  B. ;  historians,  for  the  most  part,  having 
made  her  but  a  lay-figure  upon  which  to  haug  the 
drapery  of  religious  partisanship,  or  to  display  the 
colours  of  individual  sympathy.  That,  wiih  the 
courtiers,  she  maintained  not  that  dignity  which 
becomes  a  queen,  but  was  unguarded  in  manner, 
and  thoughtlessly  free  of  speech,  there  can  be  no 
question  ;  there  is  much  room  to  doubt  that,  she  was 
guilty  of  the  heinous  offences  laid  to  her  charge.  A 
woman  who  resisted  for  years  the  criminal  solicita- 
tions of  the  king,  was  not  likely  to  seduce  systemati- 
cally groom?  of  the  chamber  ;  nor  is  it  at  all  probable 
that  one  so  diaholicully  bad  as  she  must  have  been, 
If  the  charges  alleged  against  her  were  true,  could  be 
so  utterly  devoid  of  that  cunning  necessary  to  the 
practice  of  successful  wickedness.  Again,  it  seems 
scarcely  possible  that  such  an  extensive  system  of 
conspiracy  and  crime  could  have  been  carried  on 
for  nearly  three  years  without  being  noticed  by 
the  lynx  eye.',  and  blown  upon  by  the  calumnious 
tongues,  of  her  numerous  and  powerful  enemies, 
especially  if  there  were  truth  in  the  statement  in 
the  indictment,  that  her  accomplices  were  1  very 
jealous  of  each  other.'  On  the  other  hand,  it 
appears  monstrous  to  suppose  that  seventy  noble- 
Bieu  and  commoners  of  England,  before  whom  the 
case  in  its  various  stages  came,  against  most  of  whom 
t-ven  slander  had  not  a  word  to  say,  should  have 
deliberately  condemned  a  queen  and  five  of  her 
ii-sociatcs,  and  their  own,  without  conclusive  evi- 
dence. In  the  absence  of  the  evidence  which  they 
bad  before  them,  however,  it  appears  to  us  that  the 
proper  verdict  for  history  to  pronounce  is  the  inter- 
mediate one  of  not  proven. 

BOLIXGBROKE,  Hkxrt  8t.  John,  VisrorxT. 
born  at  Battersea,  October  1,  1678,  was  educated  at  I 
E;on  and  Oxford,  after  which  he  travelled  for  about 
4wo  years  on  the  contiuent,  and  in  17on,  shortly 
after  his  return,  married  the  daughter  of  Sir  Henry 
Winchcoinb,  from  whom,  however,  he  soon  se|»- 
rated.  Up  to  this  period,  he  was  chiefly  notable 
for  his  extreme  dissipation ;  but  having  entered 
parliament  in  170 1,  he  devoted  himself  to  politics, 
and  joining  the  Tory  party,  soon  made  himself  j 
prominent  as  an  orator.  In  1704,  he  was  made 
Secretary  at  War.  This  office  he  retained  till 
1708,  when  the  Whigs  came  into  power,  after 
which  he  retired  from  politics,  and  gave  himself 
up  to  study,  but  still  retained  great  influence  as 
the  queen's  favourite  counsellor.  On  the  fall  of 
the  Whig  party  in  1710,  he  was  made  Secretary  of 
State  lor  Foreign  Affairs.  In  1712,  he  was 
called  to  the  House  of  Lords  by  the  title  of  Vis- 
count Bolingbroke,  and  in  1713,  against  the  wish 
of  nearly  the  entire  nation,  concluded  the  pence 
of  Utrecht.  Having  previously  quarrelled  with 
bis  old  friend  Barley — now  Earl  of  Oxford,  and 
bis  most  powerful  rival — be  contrived  his  dismissal 
4n  July  1714,  and  immediately  proceeded  to  form 
a  strong  Jacobite  ministry,  in  accordance  with  the 
well-known  predilections  of  his  royal  mistress, 
whose  death,  however,  a  few  days  after,  discon- 
certed his  dangerous  and  unprincipled  schemes. 
The  accession  of  George  I.  proved  a  death- blow 
to  his  prospects.  On  the  28th  of  August,  he  was 
deposed  from  office;  in  March  1715,  he  fled  to 
France ;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  was 
attainted.  For  some  time  he  held  the  office  of 
of  State  to  the   Pretender;   but  his 


restless  and  ambitious  spirit  yearned  for  the  '  large 
excitement'  of  English  politics.  His  efforts  to 
obtain  a  pardou  not  proving  in  the  mean  time  suc- 
cessful, he  retired  to  a  small  estate  which  be  had 
purchased  nesr  Orleans.  In  1718,  his  first  wife 
died,  and  in  1720  he  married  the  rich  widow  of 
the  Marquis  de  Vilette.  A  judicious  use  of  this 
lady's  wealth  enabled  him  to  return  to  England  in 
{September  1724.  His  properly  was  restored  to 
him,  but  he  was  never  permitted  to  take  his  seat 
in  parliament.  He  therefore  betook  himself  to  his 
villa  at  Dawley,  near  Cxbridge,  where  he  occa- 
sionally enioyed  the  society  of  Swift,  Pope,  and 
others  of  his  old  friends  with  whom  he  had  cor- 
responded in  his  exile,  and  where  he  diversified 
his  moral  and  metaphysical  studies  by  his  attacks 
on  the  ministry  in  his  periodical  the  (Vnftnnan,  in 
which  the  letters  forming  his  JHurrtntion  on  1'artiet 
first  appeared.  In  1735,  finding  his  political  hopes 
clouded  for  ever,  he  went  back  to  France,  in  deep 
chagrin,  and  continued  there  till  1742.  During  this 
second  residence  abroad,  he  wrote  his  Letter*  on  the 
Study  of  HUtory,  in  which  he  violently  attacked  the 
Christian  religion.  He  died,  after  a  long  illness, 
17M.  His  talents  were  brilliant  and  versatile  ;  his 
style  of  writing  was  polished  and  eloquent ;  but  the 
fatal  lack  of  sincerity  and  honest  purpose  which 
characterised  him,  and  the  low  and  unscrupulous 
ambition  which  made  him  scramble  for  power  with 
a  selfish  indifference  to  national  security,  hindered 
him  from  looking  wisely  and  deeply  into  any 
question.  His  philosophical  theories  are  not  pro- 
found, nor  his  conclusions  solid,  while  his  criticism 
of  passing  history  is  worthless  in  the  extreme. 
He  was  one  of  those  clever,  unscrupulous  men, 
unhappily  too  common,  who  forget  that  God  has 
something  to  do  with  the  government  of  this  world 
as  well  as  theniselve",  and  who,  in  spite  of  all  their 
ability,  can  never  see  that  swift  destruction  treads, 
like  Nemesis,  on  the  heels  of  those  who  dare  to 
trifle  with  the  interests  and  destinies  of  a  great 
people.  His  collected  writings  were  published  by 
Mallet  (6  vols.,  Loud.  176:!— 1754). 

BOLIVAR',  St mok  (named  El  Libertador,  for 
having  rescued  South  America  from  the  Spanish 
yoke),  was  born  at  Caracas,  July  25,  17X3,  descended 
from  a  noble  and  wealthy  family.  Having  studied 
law  at  Madrid,  he  travelled  extensively  on  the 
continent,  married,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  his  wife  soon  alter  died.  On  her 
death,  he  again  visited  Europe,  and  in  18<>9  the 
Cubed  States,  from  which  he  returned  with  the 
determination  to  free  his  country  from  foreign 
despotism.  Arriving  at  Venezuela,  he  at  once 
associated  himself  with  the  patriots  there;  and 
after  the  insurrection  of  Caracas,  April  19,  1810, 
he  was  sent  to  London,  with  a  view  to  interest  the 
British  cabinet  in  their  alms.  The  British  govern- 
ment, however,  declaring  its  neutrality,  B.  speedily 
returned,  and  fought  under  General  Miranda  in 
several  successful  engagements.  The  Spaniards 
having  again  obtained  po*.«esHon  of  Venezuela,  B. 
Imd  to  flee  to  Curacoa.  He  did  not,  however, 
remain  long  inactive.  Sympathised  with  by  the 
republican  president  of  New  Granada,  he  raised  a 
force  of  volunteers ;  defeated  the  Spaniards  several 
times,  his  army  increasing  with  each  victory ;  and 
on  August  4,  1818,  entered  Carncaa  as  a  conqueror, 
was  hailed  as  the  liberator  of  Venezuela,  and  made 
absolute  dictator  in  all  civil  and  military  affairs. 
After  defeating  the  Spaniards  in  several  engage- 
ments, be  was  himself  worsted  at  the  battle  of  La 
Puerta,  and  again  in  August  at  San  Mateo,  where  he 
had  a  narrow  escape.  Be  now  went  to  Carthngcna, 
and  afterwards  to  Kingston,  in  Jamaica,  where  an 
hired  by  the  Spauiarda,  tracked  his  steps, 
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but,  by  mistake,  murdered  his  secretary.  Having 
visited  Havti,  and  assembled  there  the  insurgent 
refugees,  he  landed  with  them  on  the  island  of 
Margarita,  December  l8l»>,  where  he  convoked  a 
congress,  instituted  a  government,  proclaimed  the 
abolition  of  slavery,  and  immediately  manumitted 
his  own  slaves.  The  following  two  years  were 
marked  by  successes  over  Morillo.  In  February 
1819,  a  congress  was  opened  al  Angostura,  and 
B.,  chosen  president,  was  armed  with  the  power  of 
dictator.  Having  conducted  his  forces  over  the 
almost  impassable  Cordilleras  to  New  Granada,  he 
achieved  the  victories  of  Tunja  and  Boyaca,  and 
soon  afterwards  declared  New  Granada  united  with 
Venezuela  as  a  republic,  under  the  name  of  Colom- 
bia. The  office  of  president  was  conferred  upon 
him.  1822  saw  the  new  republic  completely  cleared 
of  royalist  troops,  and  B.  was  summoned  the  same 
year  to  help  the  Peruvians,  and  was  named  dictator 
of  1'cru.  After  two  years'  lighting,  the  Spaniards 
were  driven  from  Peru  also. 

B.  now  made  a  tour  through  the  southern  por- 
▼inces  of  Peru,  where  he  was  hailed  with  every 
demonstration  of  rejoicing.  The  name  of  the 
country  was  changed  in  his  honour  to  Bolivia  (q.  r.), 
and  a  million  of  dollars  was  given  him,  which  he 
devoted  to  the  liberation  of  l  ion  slaves.  The  Boli- 
vian code  was  adopted  by  Bolivia  in  December  1820, 
and  in  the  following  year  by  the  congress  of  Lima, 
where  B.  was  made  president  for  life.  In  the 
meantime,  dissatisfaction  prevailed  in  Colombia, 
to  which  he  relumed,  and,  notwithstanding  pome 
dissent,  was  confirmed  in  the  presidency  in  1826, 
and  again  in  1828.  About  this  time  a  conspiracy 
threatened  his  life,  but  w  as  suppressed  by  the  execu- 
tion of  the  leaders  and  the  banishment  of  seventy 
accomplices.  Meanwhile  his  famous  code  was 
renounced  in  Peru,  and  B.  was  ejected  from  the 
presidency.  In  182V,  Venezuela  separated  itself 
from  the  republic  of  Colombia,  which  was  generally 
disturbed  by  faction,  and  B.'s  ambition  was  loudly 
denounced.  B.  accordingly  laid  down  his  authority 
in  January  1 830,  notwithstanding  earnest  entreaties 
to  retain  it,  and  retired,  in  failing  health,  to  Cartha- 
gena.  The  congress  of  Bogota'  voted  him  a  pension 
of  80,000  piastres,  and  awarded  him  the  thanks  of 
the  Colombian  people.  He  died  at  San  Pedro, 
December  1830,  having,  shortly  before  his  death, 
written  a  farewell  address  to  the  people  of  Colom- 
bia, in  which  he  vindicated  his  character  from  the 
aspersions  that  had  been  cast  on  it,  and  complained 
bitterly  of  ingratitude.  The  war  of  liberation,  and 
the  peculiar  elements  w  ith  which  he  had  to  deal, 
compelled  him  to  assume  dictatorial  power  ;  but  there 
U  no  proof  that  he  was  ever  insincere  in  his  devotion 
to  liberty.  His  property  was  mainly  devoted  to  the 
service  of  his  country.  He  has  been  described  as  ! 
the  Washington  of  South  America.  Like  other  j 
great  men,  he  was  rightly  estimated  after  his  death,  i 
By  a  resolutiou  of  congress,  New  Granada,  1842, 
his  ashes  were  removed  with  great  pomp  from 
Santa  Marta  to  Caracas,  where  a  triumphal  arch 
was  erected  to  his  tiieuiorv. 

BOLIVIA,  or  UPPER  PERU',  a  republican 
state  on  the  west  side  of  South  America,  deriving 
the  former  name  from  Bolivar  (q.  v.),  and  the 
latter  from  the  fact  that  it  had  originally  been 
subject  to  the  Incas.  It  extends  between  lat. 
12°  Hi'— 25'"  80'  S.,  and  loug.  68°— 70°  40'  W., 
touching  the  Pacific  on  the  S.W.,  Peru  on  tbe 
W.  and  N.,  Brazil  on  the  X.  and  £.,  and  lastly, 
the  Plate  Provinces  and  Chili  on  the  B.,  its  area 
is  374,480  square  miles;  its  population  has  been 
estimated,  or  rather  guessed,  at  1,650,000,  a  large 
majority  being  aborigines,  aud  tbe  remainder  con- 
taining a  smaller  proportion  ot  pare  whites  than 
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of  mestizoes  or  half-breeds.  B.  is  officially  divided 
into  the  departments  of  La  Vaz,  IVosi,  Oruro, 
Chuquisaca  or  Sucre,  Cochabamba,  Beni,  Santa 
Crux  de  la  Serrn,  Tarija,  Lamar  or  Cohija. 
Hydrographically,  the  country  may  be  regarded 
as  unique.  Its  maritime  territory,  known,  in  fact, 
as  the  Desert  of  Ataeama,  is  a  sandy  waste,  w  hich, 
with  the  inconsiderable  exception  of  the  Loa,  docs 
net  send  a  single  stream  that  is  worthy  of  notice 
into  the  Pacific.  Again,  the  plateau,  chiefly  Bolivian, 
of  Titicaca,  shut  out  nlike.  from  either  ocean,  loses 
its  entire  drainage  in  the  Lake  of  Paria.  Lastly,  the 
region  to  the  east  of  the  Andes,  is  a  cradle  at  once 
of  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon,  gathering  for  the 
former  the  Pileomayo  and  the  Paraguay,  and  for  the 
latter  the  Beni,  the  Maniore,  and  the  Guapai.  In 
each  section  of  B.,  the  hydrography  may  be  said  to 
be  a  clue  to  the  rain-fall,  (hi  the  nlmost  riverless 
shore  of  the  Pacific,  the  air  is  nearly  as  dry  as  the 
eanh;  to  the  east  of  the  mountains  the  trade-wind 
vapours  from  the  Atlantic  are  copious  enough 
not  only  to  feed  but  to  flood  the  {Kirent-strcams 
of  the  mightiest  rivers  on  the  globe;  and  within 
the  valley  of  Titicaca,  which  has  a  minimum  height 
of  12,441  feet,  the  clouds  barely  supply  the  com- 
paratively scanty  evaporation  of  so  lolty  a  surface. 
With  regard  to  temperature,  B.,  almost  entirely  a 
tropical  region,  may  claim  to  embrace  all  the  zones 
in  the  world.  Difference  of  longitude  is  hero  more 
powerful  in  the  matter  than  even  difference  of 
laiitude,  inasmuch  as,  on  every  parallel,  elevation,  to 
say  nothing  of  changes  of  moisture,  steadily  varies 
up  from  the  level  of  one  sea  to  per|>ctiial  snow  s,  and 
down  again  nearly  to  the  level  of  another.  Hence 
each  locality,  excepting,  of  course,  the  sandy  wastes 
on  the  Pacific,  has  its  own  peculiar  vegetation. 
Kven  the  arid  brows  of  the  Andes  yield  a  coarse 
grass,  which  forms  the  favourite  food  of  the  guauaca, 
llama,  alpaca,  and  vieunha— animals  almost  as  inde- 
pendent of  water  as  the  camel.  Again,  the  table- 
lund  of  Titicaca  produces  abundantly  maize,  rye, 
barley,  and  wheat.  Lastly,  the  eastward  slopes, 
beginning  with  those  gardens  of  B„  the  valleys  of 
Chuquisaca  and  Cochabamba,  descend  through  dense 
forests  of  stately  timber  into  the  exuberant  richness 
and  variety  of  the  plains  below.  Hitherto,  how- 
ever, B.  has  been  remarkable  mainly  for  its  mineral 
productions.  The  silver  mines  of  Pol  osi,  after  having, 
on  a  well-founded  estimate,  completed  the  full  tale 
of  20IM)  millions  of  dollars,  are  believed  to  be  inex- 
haustible ;  while  gold,  partly  dug  and  partly  washed, 
bus  also  been  obtained  chiefly  on  the  Eastern  Cordil- 
lera, and  the  torrents  rushing  from  it  toward*  the 
Atlantic.  Moreover,  lead,  tin,  *a!t,  sulphur,  nitre, 
and  copper,  arc  known  to  exist.  The  foreign  trade 
obviously  labours  under  heavy  disadvantages.  In 
the  days  of  Spanish  connection,  it  was  almost  exclu- 
sively carried  on — though  quite  as  much  by  land  as 
by  water — along  the  line  of  the  Plata;  but  since 
then,  it  finds  its  most  convenient  channel  through 
the  Peruvian  marts  of  Aric*a  aud  Tacua,  for  Cobija, 
B.'s  own  single  harbour,  is  separated  from  the 
interior  by  drought  and  barrenness  —  difficulties 
more  formidable  to  commerce  than  the  transit- 
duties  of  the  neighbouring  republic.  Soon,  perhaps, 
the  external  traffic  of  B.  may,  with  the  aid  of  steam, 
mal.e  for  itself  highways  of  the  Plata  and  tbe 
Amazon.  The  imports,  confined  to  articles  of  the 
highest  value  or  of  the  first  necessity,  are  princi- 
pally iron,  hardware,  and  silks;  and  the  exports, 
besides  the  precious  metals,  are  cacao,  Jesuit*'  bark, 
skins,  soap,  tobacco,  and  native  manufactures— 
mostly  the  work  of  the  aborigines — such  as  hats  of 
vieunha  wool,  and  cloths  of  llama  aud  alpaca  bsir. 
Since  1824,  the  epoch  of  independence,  all  classes  of 
the  population  appear  to  eujoy  equal  rights— the 
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revolution  having  thus  been  peculiarly  a  blessing  to 
the  Indians,  who,  mild  and  abject  as  they  were,  had 
been  goaded  into  a  fruitless  insurrection  towards  the 
close  of  the  18th  c,  by  that  worst  form  of  bondage — 
serfdom  without  a  master.  The  executive  govern- 
ment is  vested  in  a  president ;  the  legislative  autho- 
rity is  exercised  by  a  senate,  tribunes,  and  censors. 
The  annual  revenue  is  about  l,7oo,oo0  dollars;  and 
the  standing  army  amounts  to  about  2o00  men. 

BOLKHO  V,  an  ancient  town  of  Russia,  in  the 
government  of  Orel,  about  30  miles  north  of  the  city 
of  the  same  name.  B.  is  situated  on  the  Nongra,  is 
chiefly  built  of  wood,  bus  upwards  of  twenty  churches, 
besides  a  monastery  and  nunnery.  Its  manufactures 
consist  of  gloves,  hats,  hosiery,  leather,  4c,  and  it 
has  a  trade  in  tallow,  hemp,  "hides,  and  oil.  Pop. 
17,460. 

BOLL,  and  old  dry  measure  in  Scotland,  varying 
in  quantity  according  to  locality  and  the  article 
measured.  It  is  sufficient  to  say  that  a  B.  of  outs  is 
equal  to  six  bushels,  or  six-eighths  of  un  imperial 
quarter.  Although  superseded  by  imperial  measures, 
the  B.  is  still  very  commonly  in  use;  but  as  in  the 
case  of  all  old  weights  and  measures,  bargains  by 
it  cannot  be  legally  enforced.  See  Weights  and 
Mkasurks. 

BO  LLAN'DISTS,  an  association  or  succession  of 
Jesuits  by  whom  the  Acta  Sanctorum  (q.  v.),  or  Lives 
of  the  Saints  of  the  Christian  Church,  were  collected 
and  published  (IMS — 1794).  They  received  their 
name  from  John  Bolland,  born  in  the  Netherlands 
1596,  died  1665,  who,  with  the  help  of  Gottfried 
Henschcn,  edited  the  first  5  vol.-.,  containing  the 
month  of  January,  in  2  vols.,  published  in  1643, 
and  the  month  of  February,  in  8  vols.,  published 
in  1658.  The  project  had  been  undertaken  by  a 
Flemish  Jesuit,  Herbert  of  Rosweyd,  and  on  his 
denth  in  1629,  his  collections  were  intrusted  to 
Holland,  who  established  himself  in  Antwerp,  opened 
a  correspondence  all  over  Europe,  and  associated 
young  men  of  his  order  with  himself  in  the  work. 
Several  distinguished  names  are  ranked  among  the 
B.,  as  Gottfried  Hensoht-n  (died  1681),  Daniel  Pape- 
brock  (1714),  Conrad  Janmng  (1723),  Peter  Bosch 
(1 7  36 ),  Suyskens  ( 1 7  7 1 ),  H  ubemt  ( 1 7  82 ),  Dom  Anselmo 
Bert  hod  (1788),  and  Jos.  Ghesquiere  (I8u2).  The 
abolition  of  the  order  of  Jesuits  in  1773  caused  the 
removal  of  the  Bollandist  Society  to  the  monastery 
of  Candcnbeg,  in  Brussels,  till  the  persecutions  under 
Joseph  II.  brought  about  its  dissolution.  In  1789, 
the  Abbey  of  Tongerloo,  in  Brabant,  took  up  the 
colossal  task  of  carrying  on  the  Acta  Sanctorum ; 
but  scarcely  had  the  63d  vol.  appeared  in  May  1794, 
when  the  French  occupation  put  an  end  to  the  work. 
It  was  not  till  1837  that  a  new  Bollandist  association 
of  Jesuits  was  formed,  under  the  patronage  of  the 
Belgian  government,  which  set  aside  a  yearly  sum 
of  6000  francs  for  this  object.  In  1845  this  new  | 
society  published,  in  two  parts,  the  64ih  vol.  of  1 
the  work,  containing,  among  others,  the  life  of 
St.  Theresa,  extending  to  671  folio  pages.  Other! 
volume*  have  since  appeared,  and  more  are  in  pre- 
paration, so  that  there  is  room  to  hope  that  at  least 
the  next  generation  may  see  the  completion  of  this 
vast  work,  of  which  Gibbon  has  truly  said,  that 
'through  the  medium  of  fable  and  superstition  it 
communicates  much  historical  and  philosophical 
instruction.'  M.  Guizot,  having  ascertained  that 
the  8  vols,  for  April  contain  1472  lives,  estimates 
that  the  58  vols.,  published  before  the  French  revo- 
lution suspended  the  progress  of  the  undertaking, 
contain  more  than  25,000  lives  of  mints. 

BOLOGNA,   lately  a  delegation  of   the  Papal 
States,  but  now  (i860)  forming  a  part  of  the  new  I 
Italian  kingdom.   It  was  bounded  N.  and  E.  by  the  J 


delegations  of  Ferrara  and  Ravenna,  and  \V.  on  !  S, 
by  the  duchies  of  Modeua  and  Tuscany.  Areu,  1296 
square  miles;  population  in  1853,  375,631.  Sloping 
gradually  up  from  the  plains  of  Lombanly  in  tho 
north,  its  surface  becomes  mountainous  in  the  sout\ 
which  is  traversed  by  offsets  ftotn  the  Apennines. 
B.  is  well  watered,  and  the  streams  are  extensively, 
used  in  the  irrigation  of  rice-fields.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive,  yielding  com,  wine  of  middling  quality, 
olive-oil,  fruit,  vegetables  of  all  kinds,  hemp,  flax, 
and  saffron.  Silk-worms  arc  reared  in  great  num- 
bers. Marble,  chalk,  and  gypsum  are  the  mineral 
products ;  hemp,  rice,  and  silk  the  principal  articles 
of  trade. 

BOLO'GNA,  one  of  the  most  ancient  cities  of 
Italy,  is  beuutifullyarituatcd  on  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
foot  of  the  lower  slopes  of  the  Apenniue  Mountains, 
in  lat.  44*  So'  N.,  long.  IT  21  E.    It  is  enclosed  by 
a  high  brick-wall,  some  five  or  six  miles  in  extern, 
but  without  fortifications ;  the  canal  of  Reno  inter- 
sects it,  and,  on  either  side,  the  rivers  Reno  and 
;  Savcnn  sweep  past  its  wulls.    B.  was,  next  to  Rome, 
j  the  most  important  city  of  tho  Papal  States.  Tim 
streets  in  the  newer  parts  of  the  city  are  spacimi/i 
and  well  paved,  with  rich  and  varied  colonnades, 
affording  shelter  alike  from  sun  and  rain;  in  tU 
older  portion,  the  streets  are  narrow,  crooked,  and 
dirty,  and  the  arcades  correspondingly  low  and 
gloomy.    The  city  is  adorned  with  many  fine  |»alaccs 
I  of  the  nobility,  which  are  rich  in  fresco-paintings 
by  the  great  masters.    Pre-eminently  worthy  of 
notice  is  the  Piuzzo  Maggiure,  '  the  Forum  of  B. 
in  tho  middle  ages,'  which  includes  among  other 
fine  buildings,  the  Palazzo  Maggiore  del  Pubblicv, 
and  the  Palazzo  del  PodoiA.     Among  the  fine 
frescoed  rooms  and  galleries  of  the  former,  that  of 
the  Sula  Farnese  in  the  most  imposing;  the  latter 
is  interesting  as  having  been  the  prison  and  death- 
scene,  in  1272,  of  Enzius,  the  son  of  the  Emperor 
Fred,  rick  II.,  and  also  as  containing  the  archives 
of  the  city.    The  great  feature  of  B.,  however,  U  its 
religious  edifices,  which  are  remarkable  both  lor  the 
beauty  of  their  architecture,  and  the  abundance  aud 
splendour  of  the  art-treasures  they  contain.    It  baa 
more  than  70  churches,  the  most  remarkable  of 
which  are  San  Siefano,  w  hich  is  rich  in  relics,  ancient 
tombs,  and  Madonnas,  Lombard  architecture,  and 
Greek  frescoes  of  the  11th  and  12th  centuries;  San 
Petronio— which,  though  unfinished,  is  the  largest 
church  in  B. — a  noble  specimen  of  Italian  Gothic, 
with  a  meridian  traced  on  the  floor  by  the  astro- 
nomer Cassini,  and  numerous  splendid  bas-reliefs 
by  Jacopo  della  Quercia  and  Tribolo,  as  well  as 
master-pieces  by  other  artists  both  in  sculpture  and 
in  painting;  San  Domcnico,  with  works  by  Michael 
Angclo  and   Niccolo  di   Pisa,   and   many  other 
eminent  sculptors — and  paintings  and  frescoes  by 
Guido,  Francia,  Lodovico  Cancel,  Marchesi  Simone 
da  Bologna,  Colonna,  and  others;  and  the  cathedral 
dedicated  to  St.  Peter,  also  rich  in  works  of  art,  and 
interesting  historical  associations,  which,  indeed, 
cluster  around  all  the  structures  mentioned.  In 
the  centre  of  the  city  are  two  remarkable  leaning 
towers,  constructed  about  the  beginning  of  the  12th 
c. ;  the  tallest,  called  tho  Asiuella,  has  a  height  of 
256  feet,  with,  in  1706,  an  inclination  of  3  feet  % 
inches.    In  1813,  a  careful  measurement  shewed 
that  this  inclination  had  slightly  increased.  The 
other  tower,  tho  Garisenda — which  is  alluded  to  in 
the  81st  canto  of  Dante's  Inferno— has  an  elevation 
of  180  feet,  with  a  lean  of  8  feet.    The  university 
of  B.  is  said  to  date  its  origin  from  the  6th  c,  when 
it  was  founded  by  Theodosius  II ,  and  to  have  been 
afterwards  restored  by  Charlemagne.    It  was  not, 
however,  until  tho  12th  c.,  when  it  was  founded 
by  Irnerioa  or  Wernerua,  that  it  attained 
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Celebrity.  Its  reputation  during  that  century  waa 
so  great,  chiefly  on  account  of  its  school  of  juris- 
that  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe 
to  it.  In  1 2f>*2,  the  number  receiving 
instruction  is  stated  to  have  been  10,000,  and  it  waa 
found  necessary  to  appoint  professors  specially  for 
the  atudents  from  each  country.  Tlte  university 
is  also  celebrated  as  the  first  school  for  the  practice 
of  dissection  of  the  human  body,  as  well  as  for  the 
fact,  that  for  centuries  learned  female  professors 
have  prelected  within  its  walls.  The  famous  linguist, 
Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  was  a  professor  here.  Though 
the  number  of  atudents  is  now  comparatively  small, 
the  university  of  B.  still  holds  a  first  place  among 
Italian  educational  institutions.  Medicine  is  now 
the  principal  study.  The  university  library,  accord- 
ing to  Edwards's  Memoir*  of  Libraries  contains 
105,000  vols.,  and  6<mk>  MSS.  Many  of  the  books 
•re  very  rare  and  valuable  In  the  church  of  Sua 
Domenico  there  is  a  public  library  of  90,000  vols., 
accessible  on  holidays,  when  all  others  arc  closed. 
The  Accademia  delle  Belle  Arte  is  particularly  rich 
in  the  works  of  those  native  artists  who  founded  the 
far-famed  Bolognese  school  of  painting,  and  it  has 
also  some  fine  specimens  of  other  schools.  Besides 
being  the  birthplace  of  those  painters  that  have 
made  its  name  illustrious,  B.  gave  to  the  pontifical 
chair  Honoriiw  II.,  Lucius  II.,  Gregory  XUL, 
innocent  IX.,  Gregory  XV.,  and  Henedict  XIV. 

B.  has  some  important  manulactiires,  including 
silk  goods,  velvet,  crape,  wax  candles,  musical 
instruments,  chemical  products,  paper,  and  sausages 
almost  as  celebrated  as  its  paintings.    Pop.  89350. 

B.  owes  its  origin,  which  is  said  to  be  much  more 
t smote  than  that  of  Rome,  to  the  Etruscans,  by 
**hom  it  was  called  Felxina.  It  afterwards  fell  into 
tie  hands  of  the  Boii,  from  whom  it  passed  to  the 
Romans,  who  made  it  a  colony,  under  the  name  of 
Hononia  (189  b.  c).  In  63  a.  n.,  it  was  nearly  de- 
stroyed by  fire,  but  was  restored  by  Claudius.  After 
the  fall  of  the  Roman  empire,  it  passed  into  the 
hands  of  the  Longobards,  from  whom  it  waa  taken 
»y  the  Franks.  Charlemagne  made  it  a  free  city, 
and  its  independence  waa  confirmed  by  a  charter 
ffiom  Henry  V.,  in  1112,  which  also  invested  die 
citizens  with  the  choice  of  their  own  judges,  consuls, 
und  magistrates.  The  feuds  of  the  Guelph  and 
Ghibeliue  factions  led  to  the  downfall  of  the  repub- 
lic, and  the  supremacy  of  the  papal  see,  B.  being 
made  a  delegation  in  1518.  In  179ti,  B.  was  taken 
ty  the  French,  and  waa  constituted  the  chief  town  of 
the  Cispadane  Republic ;  and  afterwards,  when  the 
kingdom  of  Italy  was  established,  capital  of  the 
department  Del  Reno.  It  reverted  to  the  pope 
in  1815.  Since  that  time,  B.  haa  made  several 
efforts  to  throw  off  the  authority  of  the  pope.  One, 
in  1831,  was  successful,  but  the  papal  authority 
was  restored  in  the  following  year.  In  1818,  the 
ted  to  obtain  possession  of  B.,but 
repulsed.  In  the  following  year,  however, 
they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  city  after  a  siege 
of  ten  days,  B.  was  then,  like  the  rest  of  the 
Romagna,  declared  to  be  in  a  state  of  siege,  and 
waa  made  the  bead-quarters  of  the  Austriau  second 
Italian  corps.  From  the  commencement  of  the 
Italian  campaign  of  1850,  the  Bologneac  gave  an 
active  sympathy  to  the  national  cause ;  and  long 
before  the  peace-negotiations  at  Zurich  had  been 
brought  to  a  close,  they  had  intimated  their 
intention  of  placing  themselves  under  the  rule  of 
Victor  Emanuel,  as  a  part  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Notwithstanding  the  menaces  of  the  Vatican, 
they  persisted  in  tl>eir  resolve;  and  when  tlte 
question  of  4  Annexation  to  Piedmont,  or  separate 
government,'  waa  submitted  to  the  universal  vote  of 
the  people,  in  March  1800,  the  votes  for  annexation 


I  exceeded  those   for  separate  government  in  the 
proportion  of  1000  to  1. 

BOLOGNA     PHIAL,    or  PHILOSOPHICAL 
I  PHIAL,  is  a  short,  thick,   narrow    glass  vessel, 
close  at  one  end,  and  open  at  the  other,  which  the 
glass-blower  prepares  from  each  pot  of  metal  before 
I  employing  it  in  the  fashioning  of  tumblers,  glasses, 
{bottles,  Ac.    See  Glak*.    It  serves  the  purpose  of 
enabling  the  glass-mnnufacturer  to  judge  of  the 
colour  and  other  conditions  of  the  fused  glass  or 
metal ;  and  as  the  jar  is  not  subjected  to  annealing, 
it  is  very  friable,  and  a  small  angular  fragment  of 
any  mineral  allowed  to  drop  into  it,  at  once  causes 
it  to  fly  in  pieces.    It  is  curious  to  notice,  however, 
that  a  B.  P.  w ill  bear  a  very  heavy  blow  on  the 
outside  without  being  fractured. 

BOLO  GNA  STONE,  an  old  popular  name  of  a 
radiated  variety  of  heavy  spar  or  sulphate  of  barytca 
(see  Babtti.s),  found  near  Bologna,  which  is  phos- 
phorescent in  the  dark.  It  has  been  also  culled 
Bologua  Phosphorus;  but  this  name  more  strictly 
belongs  to  it  when  calcined,  pulverised,  and  niude 
into  little  cakes  with  guin-watcr.  These,  after  bving 
exposed  to  a  vivid  suulight,  are  very  phosphorescent, 
either  in  tlie  air  or  under  water. 

BO'LOR-TA'GH,  a  lofty  mountain -chain  of 
Central  Asia,  extending  from  lat.  85'  to  45J  N.,  and 
from  long.  7o°  to  15"  E. ;  and  dividing  the  Chinese 
empire  on  the  east  from  Kunduz  and  Kafiristan  on 
the  west.  It  forms  part  of  the  plateau  of  Pamir, 
and  is  connected  with  the  Thian-Mun  range  and 
others  further  north,  as  well  as  with  the  Hindu 
Rush  on  the  south.  Its  highest  points  between  35* 
and  4u"  N.  are  said  to  have  an  elevation  of  more 
than  1«,0im>  feet.  Tiie  B.  is  croiwod  by  three  pa**?* — 
otic  from  Badakshan  leads  into  Little  Thibet,  and 
two,  west,  surt  respectively  from  Kaahgar  and 
Yarkaud. 

BOLSE'N'A,  a  town  of  the  Papal  States,  in  the 
delegation  of  Viterho,  about  20  miles  north-north- 
west of  the  town  of  the  same  name.    It  is  situated 
on  the  north  shore  of  the  Lake  of  Bolsetia  (Locmm 
VolriuietuUy  on  the  road  from  Florence  by  Siena 
to  Rome.    It  has  now  leas  than  2imh>  inhabitants; 
but  in  early  agea  it  .was  a  place  of  great  import- 
ance, forming  one  of  the  twelve  Etruscan  cities 
under  the  name  of  Yolainii.  When  finally  subjugated 
by  the  Romans  (280  u.  v.\  as  many  as  2<mjo  statute 
are  said  to  have  been  taken  from  it ;  but  though 
this  is  doubtless  au  exaggeration,  we  may  gather 
from  it  that  the  Volscians  had  achieved  a  high  repu- 
tation for  wealth  aud  artistic  skill.    The  Roman* 
razed  the  Etruscan  city  to  the  ground,  but  built 
another  in  its  place,  which,  however,  is  not  much 
celebrated  in  history,  except  as  the  birthplace  of 
Sejanua,  the  favourite  and  minister  of  Tiberias, 
Pliny  records  that  it  was  the  scene  of  supernatural 
occurrences,  King  Porsenua  having  here  called 
down  fire  from  heaven  to  destroy  a  monster,  Volt*, 
thnt  waa  ravaging  the  surrounding  country.  la 
later  ages,  according  to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church,  a  doubting  Bohemian  priest  waa 
here  convinced  of  the  truth  of  the  doctrine  of 
transubauntiation,  by  witnessing  the  flow  of  blood 
from  the  Host  he  waa  consecrating ;  and  in  com- 
memoration of  this  supernatural  occurrence,  Urban 
IV.  instituted  the  festival  of  the  Corpus  Domini. 
Raphael  has  immortalised  the  incident.    No  remains 
of  the  Etruscan  city  exist,  but  many  traces  of 
the  Roman  one  remain.    The  Lake  Boise ua  is  a, 
fine  expanse  of  water,  about  10  miles  long  and  8 
broad,  but  its  shores  are  very  unhealthy.  The 
Marta  river  carriea  iU  waters  into  the  Mediterra- 
nean.   It  has  two  i.-lands,  Bisenlina  and  Martana, 
which  were  favourite  autumnal  rclrcaU  of  Top* 
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Leo  X.  Mariana  is  famous  as  the  scene  of  the  exile 
and  murder  of  the  Gothic  queen  Amalasontha,  by  her 
cousin  Theodatus. 

BO'LTOX  (-Lf.-Moo'rs),  an  important  English 
manufacturing  town,  in  South  Lancashire,  on  the 
Croal,  11  miles  north-west  of  Manchester.  It  was 
celebrated  as  far  back  as  the  time  of  Uenry  VIII. 
for  its  cotton  and  its  woollen  manufactures,  intro- 
duced by  Flcmi.-h  clothiers  in  the  Hth  century. 
Emigrants  from  France  and  the  Palatinate  of  the 
Rhine  subsequently  introduced  new  brunches  of 
manufacture ;  and  the  improvements  in  cottou- 
spiuiiiuK  of  the  middle  of  the  1 8th  c,  rapidly  increased 
the  trade  of  the  town.  Though  B.  gave  birth 
to  Arkwright  and  Crompton,  the  opposition  of  the 
working-classes  long  retarded  the  adoption,  in  their 
native  town,  of  their  inventions — the  spinning-frame 
and  the  mule.  B.  is  now  one  of  the  principal  seats 
of  the  cotton  manufacture,  and  the  bleach  ami  dye 
works  in  Lancashire.  The  chief  articles  manufac- 
are  mucins,  fine  calicoes,  quillings,  counter- 
dimities,  Ax.  B.  has  large  steam-engine  and 
machine  works.  The  lexicographers  Aiusworth 
and  Lcmpriere  were  masters  of  B.  grammar-school. 
During  the  civil  war,  the  parliament  garrisoned 
Bolton.  In  1644,  it  was  stormed  by  the  Earl  ol 
Derby,  but  soon  again  surrendered;  and  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  that  unfortunate  nobleman  was 
beheaded  there.  Pop.  61,171.  Since  1882  it  has 
returned  two  members  to  parliament.  B.  parish  has 
upwards  of  SO  coal-mines.  Between  B.  and  Wigan 
much  cannel-coal  occurs,  and  is  ofteu  made  iulo 
■null-boxes,  candlesticks,  4c. 

BO  LT-ROPE,  in  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  the  rope 
to  which  the  edges  of  sails  are  sewn,  to  strengthen 
and  prevent  them  from  tearing.  It  Is  of  three  kinds, 
according  to  its  position — a  Iteck-rope  up  the  perpen- 
dicular edge  of  the  sail,  a  foot-rape  along  the  bottom 
edge,  and  a  head-rope  along  the  top  edge,  Some 
sails,  owing  to  their  shape,  have  no  head-rope.  All 
the  cordage  employed  in  furling  and  unfurling  the 
sail  is  fastened  to  the  bolt-rope. 

BOLTS,  in  ship-building,  are  usually  either  of 
iron  or  copper ;  they  are  employed  either  for  bolt- 
ing together  certain  of  the  timbers,  or  for  fastening 
any  loose  body.  The  B.  are  of  various  sizes  and 
shapes,  and  the  heads  variously  fashioned,  accord- 
ing to  the  services  to  be  rendered.    The  heads  are 

'conical,'  Ac  The  B.  vary  from  half  an  inch  fo 
nearly  three  inches  in  diameter,  and  from  a  few 
inches  to  many  feet  in  length.  The  longest  are 
driven  through  the  dead-wood  and  through  the 
knee  of  the  head ;  others  are  used  for  securing  the 
great  guns,  the  stoppers  of  the  cable,  Ac. ;  but  the 
greater  number  penetrate  the  timbers  of  the  ship. 
Some  of  the  smaller  are  secured  at  the  points  by 
riveting,  clinching,  or  forelock ing. 

BO  LUS  (Or.  bolon,  a  clod  or  lump),  a  soft  mass 
of  any  kind  of  medicine,  intended  to  be  swallowed  at 
once  ;  a  B.  differs  from  a  pill  in  being  larger. 

BO'MARSUXD.    See  Aland  Island*. 

BOMB,  a  missile  which  also  receives  the  names 
of  bombshell  and  »htU.  It  is  a  hollow  ball,  usually 
of  cast  iron,  fired  from  a  mortar  or  other  large  piece 
or  ordnance,  and  filled  with  combustibles  which  work 
great  havoc  when  the  ball  bursts  by  the  firing.  All 
such  projectiles  were  formerly  fired  from  mortars 
only,  ana  there  was  thus  a  definite  relation  between 
the  B.  and  the  mortar ;  but  since  the  invention  of 
shell-guns,  and  other  modern  pieces  of  artillery,  the 
name  thell  has  been  generally  substituted  for  that 
of  bomb.  The  13-inch  B,  which  is  tho  largest  sixc 
used  in  ordinary  warfare  (instances  of  exceptional 


magnitude  are  noticed  under  Mortar),  weighs 
about  IDS  lbs.,  with  a  thickness  of  metal 
ing  from  1|  to  2  inches  at  differeut  parts;  it 
with  about  8  lbs.  of  powder.  The  vent  through 
which  it  is  filled  with  powder  is,  after  tho  fill- 
ing, closed  with  a  plug  called  a  fuse,  which  sets 
fiie  to  the  powder,  and  at  the  proper  moment 
bursts  the  B.  into  fragments.  The  lo-inch  B., 
weighing  about  90  lbs.,  is  proportionahly  less  in 
all  dimensions  than  that  just  described;  and  so 
on  for  those  of  smaller  diameters.  It  should  be 
understood,  however,  that  the  above  are  conven- 
tional quantities  prescribed  and  adopted  more  than 


half  a  century  ago.  Mo 


artillerists  try  experi- 


ments on  bombs  of  various  degrees  of  thickness,  and 
various  charges  and  fuses.  Some  of  the  results  of 
tliese  experiments,  and  some  of  the  modern  achieve- 
ments in  B.-practice  in  actual  warfare,  arc  noticed 
under  Mortar  aud  Shell. 

BO' MB  A,  a  kind  of  nickname  given  to  Francis 
II.,  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  in  consequence  of  his 
cruel  bombardment  of  Messina,  in  September  1«4«, 
in  which  the  slaughter  and  the  destruction  of  build- 
ings was  immense. 

BOMBA TEJ2.    See  SrrRctrLiACE*. 

BO  MBARD,  among  the  now  disused  engines 
of  war,  was  a  piece  of  ordnance  very  short,  thick, 
aud  wide  in  the  bore.  It  differed  from  the  BalisU 
(q.  v.)  iii  being  worked  with  gunpowder  instead  of 
by  mechanical  force  ;  and  from  the  mortar,  in  sliool. 
ing  forth  stones  instead  of  iron  shells.  Some  of  the 
bombards  used  in  the  lftth  c.  propelled  stones  weigh- 
ing from  200  to  500  lbs.  each. 

BOMBARDIE  R  is  an  artilleryman  versed  hi 
that  department  of  arms  which  relates  especially  to 
bombs  and  shells,  mortars  and  howitzers,  grenades 
and  fuses.  He  has  learned  to  load  shells  aini 
grenades,  fix  fuses,  prepare  composition  for  fuses 
and  tubes,  Ac;  and  on  the  field  or  at  sieges,  he 
fires  the  mortars.  In  some  foreign  armies,  the  Bom- 
bardiers form  a  separate  corps ;  but  in  the  Eng1U'!i 
army,  there  are  some  attached  to  each  compant, 
troop,  or  batter}*. 

BOMBARDIE'R  BEETLE,  a  name  commot 
to  many  species  of  Coleopterous  (q.  v.)  insects  erf 
the  genera  Braehinu*  and  Aptinn*,  of  the  tribe 
Carabidi*  (q.  v.).  They  have  received  this  name  in 
consequence  of  the  remarkable  power  which  they 
possess  of  discharging,  for  their  own  defence,  an 
extremely  acrid  volatile  fluid  from  the  abdomen., 
which  diffuses  around  them  a  pungent  odour,  aud 
which  explodes  ou  coming  in  contact  with  the  air. 
The  species  of  the  genus  Ajttimis  have  no  mem- 
branous wings  beneath  their  elytra;  those  of  the 
genns  Brnthiitus  have.  Both  are  found  chiefly 
under  stones.  The  larger  and  most  brilliant  species 
•re  tropical.  Several  small  species  of  Brarhinut 
are  natives  of  England.  The  most  common  Eng- 
lish species  is  only  about  four  lines  long.  When 
roughly  handled,  it  will  make  more  thau  a  dozen 
discharges  in  rapid  succession.  When  the  reser- 
voir which  contains  the  liquid  is  opened  by  dis- 
section, it  effervesces  and  evaporates  instantan- 
eously. It  changes  blue  vegetable  colours  to  red, 
and  then  to  yeilow ;  produces  sharp  pain  when 
applied  to  the  tongue;  and  leaves  a  yellow  spot 
upon  its  surface,  like  that  produced  by  a  drop  of 
nitric  acid. 

BOMBA  RDMENT  is  an  attack  upon  a  fortress 
or  fortified  town  by  means  of  shells,  red-hot  shot, 
carcasses,  rockets,  Ac,  to  burn  aud  destroy  the 
buildings  and  kill  the  people.  A  bombardment  is 
most  likely  to  be  successful  when  the  place  is  desti- 
tute of  bomb-proof  cover ;  or  when  the  governor  is 
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too  humane  to  ex  pone  the  unoffending  inhabitants 
to  this  dreadful  ordcul ;  or  when  the  population  is 
strong  enough  to  compel  him  to  yield.  A  bombard- 
ment requires  little  engineering  science;  whereas  to 
reduce  a  place  by  regular  siege  requires  the  aid  of 
engineers  to  direct  the  attack  against  fortifications, 
guns,  and  soldiery,  leaving  the  inhabitants  and  build- 
ings untouched.  Military  engineers  generally  regard 
a  B.  as  a  cruel  operation ;  it  is  especially  directed 
against  the  civilians  and  their  buildings,  as  a  means 
of  inducing  or  compelling  the  governor  to  surrender 
the  place  and  terminate  their  miseries.  In  a  well- 
defended  place,  the  soldier*,  the  ammunition,  and 
the  defence-works  suffer  com  pa  rati  vely  little,  seeing 
that  the  bombardiers  aim  at  pitching  their  terrible 
missiles  into  the  heart  of  the  place.  In  modern 
times,  a  B.  is  mostly  adopted  os  an  adjunct  to  a 
siege,  distracting  the  governor  by  an  incessant  fire 
of  mortars  day  and  night.  At  Sehastopol,  for 
instance,  the  mortars  fired  shells  into  the  centre  of 
the  city,  to  weaken  the  defence  of  the  forts  which 
were  cannonaded  by  the  siege-guns.  B.  is  more 
frequently  a  naval  than  a  military  operation.  The 
stores  required  for  a  vigorous  B.  are  Immense. 
Thus,  in  1759,  Rodney  threw  20,000  shells  and 
carcasses  into  Havre  ;  in  1792,  the  Duke  of  Saxe- 
Tcsclien  threw  36,000  shot  and  shell  into  Lille 
in  140  hours;  in  1795,  Piehegru  threw  8000  shells 
into  Mannheim  in  10  hours  ;  ami  in  1807,  the 
English  threw  11,000  shot  and  shell  into  Copenhagen 
in  8  days. 

BO'MBAX.    Sec  Silk-cotton  Trek. 

BOMBAY',  an  island  of  8  miles  by  3,  on  the  west 
of  Hindustan,  having  its  southern  extremity  in  lat. 
18°  57'  X.,  and  long.  72°  52'  E.  It  consists  of  two 
rocky  ridges,  which  embrace  a  valley  so  low  as  to 
require  embankments  against  the  tide.  Its  pro- 
ductions, of  course,  are  scanty  and  unimportant. 
The  rain-fali,  with  »n  annual  mean  of  80  inches, 
gave,  in  18*1,  99-61-,  and  in  1888,  only  50-78. 
The  temperature,  ranging  between  70°  and  100°, 
averages,  during  the  year,  about  8«t°.  The  climate, 
at  one  time  very  unhealthy,  has  latterly  been  so 
much  improved  by  drainage  and  other  appliances, 
that,  in  favourable  seasons,  the  proportion  of 
deaths  Is  said  very  little  to  exceed  that  of  London. 
In  15n«J,  about  a  year  before  the  capture  of  Goa, 
the  Portuguese  visited  the  island  ;  and  by  1530, 
they  had  made  it  their  own.  In  1661,  they  ceded 
it  to  Charles  II.  of  England,  as  part  of  the  dowry 
of  his  bride,  the  Infanta  Catherine.  In  1668,  his 
majesty  granted  it  to  the  East  India  Company, 
which,  in  1685,  transferred  what  was  then  its  prin- 
cipal presidency  to  B.  from  Surat.  The  name  of  the 
inland,  though  manifestly  a  corruption  of  the  native 
Munhai,  may  yet,  with  reference  to  the  goodness 
of  the  harbour,  have  owed  iu  specific  form  to  the 
Portuguese  buon  bahai.  The  bay  towards  the  main- 
land, even  in  its  natural  state,  presents  one  of  the 
finest  havens  in  India,  more  particularly  as  being 
one  of  the  few  on  the  east  side  of  the  Arabian  Sea 
which  are  accessible  during  the  south-west  monsoon. 
Anchoring-ground,  of  about  50  square  miles,  available 
for  vessels  of  any  burden,  is  sheltered  on  the  north 
by  Trombay  and  Salsette,  and  on  the  west  by  B. 
itself  and  its  two  iusular  appendages — Old  Wotnau's 
Isle  and  Colaba ;  and  la«tly,  the  open  passage  at  the 
south,  which  thus  makes  an  entering  wind  of  the 
monsoon  already  mentioned,  is  narrowed  on  the  east 
by  the  island  of  Caranja.  Art  also  has  done  much 
to  aid  nature.  The  islands  on  the  north  and  west — 
all  but  Trombay,  which,  in  fact,  is  itself  enclosed — 
are  welded  into  one  by  three  causeways ;  while,  at 
the  south  end  of  this  continuous  breakwater,  the 
light-house  of  Colaba,  150  feet  high,  indicates  to 


mariners  the  entrance  of  the  port  along  a  radius  of 
20  miles. 

BOMBAY'  (City)  occupies  the  entire  breadth 
of  the  south  eiid  of  the  island,  bordering  at 
once  on  the  harbour  inside,  and  on  Back  Bay  out- 
side. Next  to  Old  Woman's  Irtle,  which,  along'  with 
Colaba,  may  be  regarded  as  a  suburb,  is  the  regu- 
larly fortified  European  town  ;  about  a  mile  to  the 
north  is  the  much  larger  Black  Town  ;  and  between 
them  is  the  esplanade  with  the  barracks  and  the 
railway  terminus.  The  population,  sufficiently  heter- 
ogeneous in  its  composition,  amounted,  in  1849,  to 
666,119:— 805.951  Hindus  of  all  classes;  124,155 
Mussulmans;  114,698  Parsees ;  1132  Jews;  7466 
native  Christians;  1333  Indo-Briton* ;  5417  Indo- 
Portuguese ;  6<>K8  Europeans ;  and  8S9  Africans. 
Amid  these  various  classes,  the  Parsees  or  Persians, 
descendants  of  fire-worshippers  driven  from  their 
homes  by  Mohammedan  bigotry,  rank  next  to  the 
English,  grade  for  grade,  iu  respectability  and  influ- 
ence. The  late  Sir  Jamsetjee  Jcejeebhoy,  in  fact, 
stands  forth,  to  say  nothing  of  fabulous  wealth,  as  the 
faultless  model  of  a  merchmit-prince  in  enterprise  and 
integrity,  in  munificence  and  patriotism;  and  ever 
since  the  introduction  of  the  ship-building  business 
in  1735,  the  Lowji  family,  assi-ted  chiefly  by  opera- 
tives of  the  same  race,  has  been  at  the  vervhead  of 
this  the  most  im|>ortant  interest  of  the  city— not 
merely  the  Indian  navy,  to  be  noticed  more  at  large 
under  the  next  subdivision,  but  likewise  several 
imperial  men-of-war,  both  frigates  and  line-of-battlc 
ships,  having  been  almost  exclusively  the  work  of 
Parsees.  Besides  the  dockyard,  w  hich  covers  about 
2(H)  acres,  at  the  south-east  of  the  European  town, 
the  objects  most  worthy  of  note  are  the  fortifica- 
tions, the  town-hall,  the  Library  of  the  Asiatic 
Society,  the  Mint,  the  Cathedral,"and  the  Custom- 
house; the  Cotton  Screws,  and  the  Bombay  Inlaid 
Work;  the  Missionary  Houses,  the  Elphinstone 
Institution,  and  the  Grant  Medical  College ;  the 
Jamsetjee  Hospital  and  the  Jamsetjee  Obstetric 
Hospital.  Always  favourably  situated  for  external 
trade,  as  a  glance  at  the  map  will  shew,  B.  has 
profited  more  largely  than  any  of  its  rivals  by  the 
re-opening  of  the  ancient  thoroughfare  through 
Egypt,  not  merely  as  saving  more  distance  in  pro- 
portion than  any  other  emporium  in  the  East,  but 
also  as  being  placed,  with  the  help  of  railways  and 
telegraphs,  on  the  direct  line  between  Madras  and 
Calcutta  on  the  one  side,  and  Aden  on  the  other. 
In  1843,  the  exports  and  import*  amounted  respec- 
tively to  £3,745,692  aud  £5,640,189,  having  more 
than  doubled  during  the  first  twelve  years  after  the 
abolition  of  monopoly.  Nor,  since  then,  has  the 
growth  been  less  rapid.  To  give  a  recent  instance 
— scarcely  4  million  pounds  of  cotton-twist  were 
received  from  England  in  1867,  a  little  more  than 
8  million  in  1858,  and  nearly  15  million  in  1859. 
The  principal  articles  of  export  are  raw  cotton, 
shawls,  opium,  coffee,  pepper,  ivory,  and  gums.  The 
chief  imports  arc  piece-goods,  thread,  twist,  yarn, 
metals,  wine,  beer,  tea,  and  raw  silk,  with  the  beat 
and  most  durable  timber  from  Malabar  and  Gujcrat. 

BOMBAY'  (Presidency)  has  become  what  it  ia 
mainly  in  the  present  century.  During  ninety  years, 
it  was  confined,  with  now  and  then  a  temporary  and 
insignificant  exception,  to  the  island  and  the  two 
rocky  islets  on  the  south.  Even  the  adjacent  islands, 
such  as  Salscltc  and  Caranja,  were  acquired  only  in 
1775 — the  very  year  in  which  a  younger  presidency, 
after  absorbing  Bengal,  Bahar,  and  Orissa,  annexed 
Benares.  With  the  exception  of  the  detached  territory 
of  Sinde,  this  presidency,  reared  principally  at  the 
expense  of  Mahratta  dominion,  physically  divides 
itself  into  three  parts  :  the  two  Concans,  between  the 
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Western  (ihauta  aud  the  Arabian  Sea  ;  the  eastward 
slope  of  the  Western  Ghauts ;  and,  to  the  north  of 
both  these  divisions,  the  alluvial  tract*  toward* 
the  mouths  of  the  Taptec  and  the  Nerbudda.  Of 
these  three  regions,  the  first,  though  in  a  higher 
latitude  than  in  the  second,  is  by  far  the  hottest — its 
temperature  occasionally  renching  115\  The  first 
two  differ  widely  as  to"  rain-fall.  In  the  Concans, 
the  vapours  of  the  south-west  monsoon,  intercepted 
by  the  mountains,  recently  yielded,  at  three  differ- 
ent places  in  the  same  year,  I«i6,  130,  and  2-18 
inches;  while,  almost  as  a  necessary  consequence, 
the  eastward  shqie  is  generally  liable  to  suffer  from 
droughts  even  to  the  extent  of  producing  famines. 
Without  anticipating  details,  which  will  be  given 
wider  the  respective  district*,  it  may  be  stated  that 
B.  as  a  presidency,  contain*  I2i>,"65  square  miles, 
with  1 1, lti'.t,(H'.7  inhabitant* — Sinde  alone  yielding 
52,120  of  the  former,  with  only  1,087,762  of  the 
latter.  In  I85'i — 1806.  the  revenue  from  all  sources 
amounted  to  £.'i,I23,42;>.  The  administration  of  the 
country  i*  vested  in  a  governor  aud  three  coun- 
cillors, subject,  however,  to  the  'superintendence, 
direction,  and  control1  of  the  governor-general  of 
India  in  council.  The  ecclesiastical  establishment, 
without  reckoning  the  missions  of  various  denomina- 
tions, con-i.-ts  of  several  chaplains  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  und  of  a  bishop  of  the  Church  of  England, 
who  has  under  him  an  archdeacon,  with  2o  or 
80  clergymen.  About  30O  schools,  with  upwards 
of  IS.ihm'i  scholars,  exclusive  of  the  seminaries  under 
the  missions,  are  managed  by  a  board  of  education — 
about  foil i  -filths  of  the  institutions,  with  more  than 
five-sixth*  of  the  pupils,  using  merely  the  vernacular 
tongues,  and  the  remainder  combining  the  native 
languages  with  English  literature  and  science.  In 
1851,  the  local  armv,  besides  irregulars,  numbered 
■bout  31,000.  During  the  mutiny  of  1857,  this  force 
remained,  on  the  whole,  steady  and  faithful  ;  and  it 
was,  in  fact,  a  portion  of  it,  which,  under  Sir  Hugh 
Rose,  acted,  if  not  actually  tho  first,  at  least,  the 
second  part  in  the  suppression  of  the  insurrection. 
It  is  to  this  presidency  that  the  naval  force  for  all 
the  presidencies  belongs.  To  the  island  of  Bombay, 
as  to  Great  Britain  itself,  4  wooden  walls '  were  from 
the  beginning  a  necessary  of  life,  more  especially 
on  waters  proverbial  for  piracy  from  time  imme- 
morial. Accordingly,  as  early  as  1670,  a  ship-of- 
war  in  the  local  squadron  beat  off  40  Hahratta 
Teasels.  On  various  subsequent  occasions,  too,  the 
Company's  navy  was  doing  battle  for  the  crown. 
It  assisted  in  the  capture  of  the  Mauritius  or  Isle  of 
France  ;  it  was  eminently  useful  in  the  expedition 
against  Java ;  and  in  the  first  Chinese  war,  it  was 
at  least  as  effective  as  that  of  her  Majesty.  While 
the  Company  existed,  it  numbered  229  officers, 
besides  9  sailing  vessels,  and  24  steamers  of  144" 
tons  and  under.  B.  seems  to  take  precedence  of 
the  other  presidencies  in  manufacturing  industry. 
To  say  nothing  of  the  marvellous  increase,  already 
noticed,  in  the  recent  importation  of  cotton-twist, 
this  presidency,  commanding,  as  it  does,  the  richest 
cotton-fields  of  India,  is  still  more  recently  im- 
proving to  the  utmost  it*  natural  advantages,  by 
adding  English  machinery  to  its  cheap  labour  and 
ready  material.  Two  joint-stock  companies  for 
•pinning  a*  well  as  weaving  have  accordingly  been 
esublished,  chiefly  by  I'arsees—  the  premium  on  the 
share*  already  ranging  between  60  and  70  per  cent. 

BOMBAY  ARMY.   See  East  India  Armt. 

BOMBAY  DUCK.   See  Bummalotr. 

BOMBAZINE  is  a  plain  fabric  of  cloth,  for 
dresses,  in  which  the  distinguishing  characteristic  is 
that  the  warp  U  silk  and  the  welt  worsted.  The 
«loth  ha*  thus  a  bare  lock.     It  is  rather  fine  and 


light  in  the  make,  and  may  be  of  any  colour;  and  is 
about  24  iuchea  in  width.  The  fubric  is  now  little 
used.  It  was  extensively  made,  and  chiefly  at 
Norwich,  from  about  18  hi. 

BO  MB-PROOF  BUILDINGS  are  military  struc- 
tures of  such  immense  thickness  and  strength  that 
bomb-shell*  and  cannon-balls  cannot  penetrate  them. 
Two  of  the  chief  kinds  will  be  found  noticed  under 
Casematb  and  Magazikk. 

BO  MB-VESSEL  The  various  kinds  of  B.,  bomb- 
ketch,  inortar-vc»*fl,  nnd  mor/nr-boat,  may  all  be  con- 
veniently described  under  Moktak-Vkssix. 

BO'MBYX.    Fee  Silk-Worv. 

BO' M MEL  (Dutch,  Zall-Iimitmel),  a  town  in  the 
province  of  Guelderland,  Holland,  situated  on  the 
Waal,  25  miles  east  of  Dort.  The  streets  are  spacious, 
aud  lite  houses  having  gardens  attached  to  them,  the 
town  present*  a  very  pleasant  appearance.  It  has 
manufactures  of  nails  and  iron  utensils,  tanneries 
and  soap-works,  and  carries  on  a  considerable  trade 
in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  36oo.  B.  was  formerly 
an  important  fortress,  but  its  defences  are  now 
destroyed.  Its  port  U  al»o  much  obstructed  by 
shoal*. 

BO'MMELERWAARD,  an  island  of  Holland,  in 
the  province  of  GueldiTlund,  formed  by  the  union 
of  the  Waal  and  the  Maus.  Its  length  is  about  16 
miles,  and  it*  greatest  breadth  about  6  miles.  The 
pop.,  15,'HM),  two-thirds  of  whom  are  Protestant*, 
are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits,  flax  and 
hops  being  cultivated  extensively.  The  town  of 
Homme!,  described  in  the  preceding  article,  is 
situated  ill  B.,  which  contains  about  seventeen 
villages  besides.  Fort  St.  Andre  defends  it  on  the 
cast,  and  Fort  Locvenicin  on  the  west. 

BO'NA,  a  seaport  town  of  Algeria,  in  the  province 
of  Constantine,  situated  on  a  bay  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean, in  hit.  36 "  54'  N.,  long.  7  4rt'  E.,  nnd  known 
among  the  Arabs  by  the  name  of  Beled-el-Arcb. 
The  town,  divided  into  two  parts,  Upjier  and  Lower 
B.  is  situated  in  a  beautiful,  but  unhealthy  district, 
at  the  foot  of  a  hill  near  the  embouchure  of  the 
Sebus;  is  surrounded  by  wall-,  flanked  with  square 
towers,  aud  further  defended  by  Fort  Cigogne, 
which  is  built  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Pop.  about 
12,000,  one-third  of  whom  arc  natives.  Since  the 
occupation  of  B.  by  the  French  in  1832,  the  town 
has  been  much  improved,  and  has  now  good  bazaars, 
shops,  market*,  reading-rooms,  Ac. ;  manufactures 
of  tapestry,  saddlery,  and  native  clothing,  and  a 
trade  in  wool,  hide*,  corn,  coral,  and  wax.  R.  ha* 
regular  steam-communication  with  France,  Algiers, 
and  Tunis.  Among  the  public  buildings,  the 
Catholic  church,  and  the  convent  of  the  Sisters  of 
Mercy,  arc  moat  remarkable.  Near  B.  are  gome 
scanty  remain*  of  the  once  famous  city  Hippo 
Regius,  the  favourite  residence  of  the  Numidian 
kings,  and  the  episcopal  seat  of  St.  Augustine,  who 
died  here  in  430.  This  city  was  probably  connected 
with  the  ancient  Aphr»di*ium  (the  present  Bona) 
by  a  canal,  of  which  the  outline  may  still  be  seen 
in  a  morass.  Hippo  Regius,  in  early  Christian 
times,  was  the  central  station  of  commerce  and 
civilisation  in  North  Africa,  nnd  was  celebrated  for 
it*  schools,  theatres,  aqueduct*,  palaces,  and  temples, 
afterwards  changed  into  churches  and  monasteries.  It 
was  totally  destroyed  by  the  Mohammedans  under 
the  Calif  Osman  in  646. 

BO  NA  itself,  a  Latin  vocable,  literally  signifying 
*  good*,'  and  often  used  in  pleading,  and  otherwise 
technically  to  designate  personal  estate,  has  several 
applications  in  the  law  of  England,  of  which  the  fol- 
lowing are  instances:  Bona  Vnnfitrata  are  forfeiture* 
of  land*  and  goods  for  offences,  aud  form  a  branch  of 
the  ordinary  revenue  of  the  crown.— Bona  NotabUia 
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arc  chattels  to  tbo  value  of  litO  shilling*,  or  per- 
sonal estate  of  £5  or  upwards,  excepting  in  London, 
where  the  sum  is  £lo.  Where  such  small  estate 
was  in  different  dioceses  or  jurisdictions,  it  was  to  be 
proved  in  the  prerogative  court  of  the  archbishop 
of  the  province;  and  so  late  as  the  year  1847,  an 
act  of  parliament  was  passed  (10  and  1 1  Vict.  c.  9S), 
by  the  4th  section  of  which  it  is  enacted  that  the 
law  of  bona  notubilia  should  be  continued  unaltered. 
But  now,  by  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  77,  amended 
by  the  21  and  22  Vict.  c.  95,  the  whole  jurisdiction 
and  authority  in  rclutiou  to  granting  administration 
is  exercised  by  the  now  Court  of  Prohate.— Bona 
Vacantia,  or  stray  goods — such  aa  wrecks,  treasure- 
trove,  waifs,  and  estrays,  contrary  to  the  general 
rule,  which  give  auch  things  to  the  finder — vest  in 
the  crown. — Bona  Waviata  are  alto  given  to  the 
crown.  They  consist  of  goods  waived  or  thrown 
away  l.y  a  thief  iu  hi*  flight,  for  fear  of  being 
apprehended. 

BONA  DE  A  (the  good  goddess),  a  mysterion* 
Roman  divinity,  who  is  variously  described  as  the 
wife,  sister,  or  daughter  of  Fuunus.  She  was 
worshipped  at  Rome  from  the  most  ancient  times, 
but  only  by  women,  even  her  name  being  concealed 
from  men.  Her  sanctuary  was  a  grotto  on  Mons 
Avcntinus,  which  had  been  consecrated  to  her  by 
the  Virgin  Claudia;  her  festival,  however  (the  1st  of 
May),  was  not  celebrated  there,  but  in  the  house 
of  the  consul,  inasmuch  as  the  sacrifices  were  then 
offered  up  for  the  whole  Ronton  nation.  The 
solemnities  were  performed  generally  by  aristo- 
cratic vestals.  At  this  celebration,  no  malea  were 
allowed  to  be  present ;  even  portraits  of  men  were 
veiled.  The  wine  consumed  was  called  milk,  iu 
order  that  its  name  might  not  be  discovered,  and 
the  vea*el  in  which  it  wus  served  Mellariutn.  The 
symbol  of  the  goddess  was  a  serpent,  indicating  her 
healing  powers,  and  certain  herbs  were  sold  in  her 
temple. 

BONA  FIDES,  a  Latin  expression  literally 
signifying  good  f.iith,  enters  largely  into  the  con- 
sideration of  legal  questions,  particularly  matters 
of  agreement,  contract,  damage,  trusts,  and  other 
departments  of  the  law ;  and  in  all  of  them  it 
implies  the  absence  of  fraud,  or  unfair  dealing  or 
acting.  This  term,  however,  doea  not  appear  to 
occupy  any  formal  or  technical  place  in  the  law  of 
England.  It  is  the  foundation  of  many  just  and 
enlightened  maxima  in  the  Roman  jurisprudence, 
which  in  this  respect,  as  in  many  others,  has  been 
followed  by  the  legal  system  of'  Scotland.  In  the 
law  of  that  country,  a  person  who  possesses  and 
enjoys  property  upon  a  title  which  he  honestly 
believes  to  be  good,  although  it  may  be  bad.  is 
protected  against  the  consequences  of  this  illegal 
position  by  his  B.  K,  and  ho  is  entitled  to  retain 
the  fruits  or  profits  which  ho  baa  reaped  or  received 
during  his  bona-fide  occupancy.  But  such  B.  F. 
ends  when  the  'possessor  becomes  aware  of  the 
insufficiency  of  his  title,  whether  by  private  know- 
ledge or  otherwise.  In  the  Scotch  law,  again, 
while  B.  F.  gives  no  support  to  the  parties,  or 
either  of  them,  in  a  second  marriage,  the  first 
subsisting,  it  would,  it  ia  thought,  have  the  effect 
of  rendering  the  children  of  such  second  marriage 
is,  children  born  while  the  B.  F.  continues 


—Ugititnte.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  legitimacy 
in  Scotland  is  not  the  result  merely  of  a  lawful 
marriage,  but  may  be  otherwise  acquired ;  and  no 
offence  against  the  laws  being  intended  by  one  or  1 
both  of  the  parties,  it  is  inexpedient  to  impose 
bastardy  on  the  issue.  The  contract  itself  is  null, 
because,  otherwise,  a  sanction  would  be  given  to 
bigamy.  But  the  coutract  having  been  entered 
2u8 


into  in  bona  Jide,  the  law  considers  that  it  ought 
to  attribute  to  it  all  the  effects  of  a  valid  marriage; 
and  such  appears  to  have  been  the  Scotch  law  from 
very  ancient  times.  The  law  of  England  is  not  so 
indulgent,  for  there,  children  born  under  such  cir- 
cumstances would  certainly  be  deemed  bastards. 
See  Bastards,  Bastardy;  and  see  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  generally,  Contract,  Damage,  MAR- 
RIAGE, GlARDIAK,  EXECUTOR,  TrIBTKK. 

The  interpretation  of  the  term  Bona  Fide 
TravtlUr  has  recently  given  no  little  trouble  to 
the  magistrates  of  Scotl.uid  in  reference  to  the 
famous  'Forbes  Mackenzie  Act'  (q.  v.). 

BONALD,  Lons  Gabriel  Amrroisr.  Viroimt 
PI,  a  celebrated  publicist,  was  born  iu  1753  at  Monna, 
near  Milhau,  in  Aveyron.  Compelled  to  emigrate 
during  the  French  Revolution,  he  joined  the  emi- 
grant corps,  and,  when  it  was  dissolved,  removed  to 
Heidelberg,  where  he  employed  his  pen  in  the  com- 
position of  politico-philosophic  works  on  behalf  of 
monarchy.  HU  first  important  work,  Thiorie  dm 
Pouvoir  Politique  et  JUlit/ieux  (3  vol*.,  179«),  was 
seized  by  the  Directory.  It  prophesied  the 
restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Having  returned  to 
France,  Bonald  waa  induced  to  accept  the  patron- 
age of  the  Bonaparte  family,  and  in  1808  was  ap- 
pointed Minister  of  Instruction.  In  1815 — as  the 
deputy  for  his  department — he  voted  with  the  ultra- 
montane or  theocratic  party*  in  the  Chambrc  Introu- 
vable,  and  was  one  of  the  most  influential  mem- 
bers of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  in  abolishing 
the  revolutionary  law  of  divorce,  against  which  he 
had  written  in  1806;  in  opposing  all  projects  of 
electoral  reform,  the  alienation  of  forests,  the 
efl'orts  to  get  rid  of  the  Swiss  mercenaries,  the  free- 
dom of  the  press,  &c.  In  1 828,  he  was  elevated 
to  the  peerage  by  Louis  XVIII.  The  July  rev<»- 
lution  brought  his  public  career  to  a  close,  as  he 
refused  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the  new 
dynasty.  He  died  at  Monna,  1840.  His  most  import- 
nit  writings  are:  J.egi*lation  Primitiit  (3  vols.,  Par. 
1  802),  and  litchercke*  Phitoxophitjut*  xur  leu  J'rentitr  * 
(thjete  den  tjonnaiuanct*  iioralt*  (2  vols.,  Par.  l8lM, 
which  have  been  immensely  applauded  by  his  o»n 
party.  Their  non-agreement  with  the  fundamental 
fuels  of  history  has  been  proved  by  impartial  criticism. 
His  florid  and  incorrect  style  is  often  detrimental 
to  his  logic:  and  even  his  admirers  must  admit  that 
his  laith  in  papal  infallibility,  and  his  veneration  of 
the  Jesuits,  were  carried  beyond  all  reasonable 
bounds.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works,  in  13 
voN.,  was  published  under  his  own  supervision  (Par. 
1817 — 1819). — His  sou,  Louis  Jacques  Maurice  B., 
Archbishop  of  Lyon,  1839,  made  a  cardinal  in  184 -L, 
has  faithfully  adhered  to  his  father's  political  and 
religious  principles. 

BONAPARTE  (pron.  in  Ital  in  four  syllable*-  in 
Eng..  usually  in  three),  Family  or.  In  the  13th  c, 
and  afterwards,  several  families  named  B.  appear  in 
Italian  record* — at  Florence,  San  Miniato,  Sarzano, 
and  Genoa;  and  towards  the  close  of  the  15th  c, 
a  branch  of  the  Genoese  B.  family  settled  «t 
Ajacclo,  in  Corsica,  where  they  occupied  a  respect- 
able position  aa  patricians,  padre  dti  commune  or 
rittadini,  in  the  middle  of  the  16th  century.  In 
the  18th  c,  this  family  was  represented  by  thn-e 
male  descendants,  ail  residing  at  Ajsccio :  the 
archdeacon,  Lucien  B. ;  his  brother,  Napoleon  B.  ; 
and  their  nephew,  Charles. — Charles  Bonaparte, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  was  born  March 
29,  1746;  studied  law  at  Pisa;  and  married  in  17k? 
— without  the  consent  of  his  uncles— a  beautiful 
young  patrician,  named  Letizia  Ramolino.  In  1768, 
he  removed  with  bis  family,  accompanied  by 
his  uncle  Napoleon,  to  Corte,  in  order  to 
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General  Paoii  iu  defending  the  bland  against  the  ■  America.    He  signed  the  treaty  of  peace  at  Lune 


French  invasion.  As  the  French  prevailed,  and 
further  resistance  was  useless,  Charles  B.  attached 
himself  to  the  French  interest,  and  in  1771  was 
included  by  Louis  XV.  in  the  election  of  4O0  Corsi- 
can  families  to  form  a  nobility.  In  1773,  through 
the  influence  of  Marbffluf,  governor  of  Corsica, 
Charles  B.  was  appointed  royal  counsellor  and 
assessor  of  the  town  and  province  of  Ajaccio.  In 
1777,  he  was  a  member  of  the  deputation  of  Corsica n 
nobles  to  the  court  of  France.  In  this  capacity  he 
resided  for  some  time  in  Paris,  where  he  gained  for 
his  son  Napoleon,  through  the  interest  of  Count 
Marbnjuf,  a  free  admission  into  the  Military  School 
at  Brie nne.  In  177 'J,  he  returned  to  Corsica,  and 
in  1785  went  to  Mouipellier,  for  the  benefit  of  his 
health,  where  he  died  of  cancer  in  the  stomach, 
February  24,  1785.  He  was  a  man  of  prepossessing 
exterior  and  amiable  character.  By  his  marriage 
with  Letizia,  he  left  eight  children :  Joseph  B.,  king 
of  Spain;  Napoleon  (q.  v.),  Emperor  of  the  French; 
Lucien  B.,  Prince  of  Canino ;  Maria  Anna  (afterwards 
named  Elise),  Princess  of  Lucca  and  Plombino,  wife 
of  Prince  Bacciochi ;  Louis  B.,  king  of  Holland ; 
Carlotta  (afterwards  named  Marie  Pauline),  Princess 
Borghese  ;  Annunciata  (afterwards  named  Caroline), 


_  February  9,  1801,  and  that  of  Amiens, 
and  with  Cretet  and  Bernicr  conducted  the  negotia* 
lions  relative  to  the  concordat.  After  the  corona* 
tion  of  Napoleon,  new  honours  fell  to  the  share  of 
Joseph  B.,  who  was  made  commander-in-chief  of 
the  army  of  Naples ;  in  1805,  ruler  of  the  Two 
Sicilies;  and  in  1806,  king  of  Naples.  Though, 
during  his  reign,  some  beneficial  changes  of  govern* 
ni«  nt  were  eftected — such  as  the  abolition  of  feudal- 
ity, the  suppression  of  convents,  the  formation  of 
rouds,  the  repression  of  banditti,  the  organisation 
of  luws,  itc. — yet  these  reforms  were  not  managed 
judiciously;  and  the  collision  that  frequently 
occurred  between  his  own  humane  endeavours  and 
the  reckless  promptings  of  his  imperial  brother,  who 
looked  upon  Naples  simply  as  a  province  of  the 
French  empire,  exposed  only  too  well  to  the  Neapol- 
itans the  weakness  and  dependence  of  their  new 
sovereign.  But,  in  truth,  he  was  far  too  fond  of  the 
fine  arts  to  be  a  vigorous  ruler  in  stormy  times  ;  aud 
I  he  is  accused  of  leaving  affairs  too  much  in  the 
!  hands  of  his  ni blister,  the  subtle  Salicetti.  In  1808, 
|  Joseph  B.  was  summarily  transferred  by  his  brother 
;  to  the  throne  of  Spain,  and  Murat  took  his  place  as 
king  of  Naples.    For  Joseph,  this  was  no  favourable 


wife  of  Murat,  king  of  Naples ;  Jerome  B.,  king  of !  change  ;  he  found  himself  unprepared  to  cope  with 


Westphalia.  These  members  of  the  B.  family,  with 
the  children  of  Beauharnais  (q.  v.),  adopted  by  the 
Emperor  Napoleon  when  he  married  Josephine, 
are  distinguished  as  the  Xapoitonidae  of  modern 
French  history.  By  a  decree  of  the  senate,  Novem- 
ber 6,  1804,  the  right  of  succession  to  the  throne 
was  restricted  to  Napoleon  and  his  brothers  Joseph 
and  Louis,  with  their  offspring.  Lucieu  and  Jerome 
were  excluded  on  account  of  their  unequal  marriages. 
Napoleon  intended  to  give  the  right  of  succession 
•1*0  to  Lucien,  by  the  additional  act  of  April  22, 
1815;  but  this  was  never  concluded.  As  Joseph, 
the  eldest  brother  of  the  emperor,  had  no  son, 
the  descendants  of  Louis  became  nearest  heirs  to 
the  throne. — Maria  Lktizia  Ramoliko,  mother  of 
Napoleon  I.,  lived  to  see  her  family  placed  on  the 
thrones  of  Europe,  and  also  witnessed  their  down- 
fall She  was  bom  at  Ajaccio,  August  24,  1750. 
After  the  death  of  her  husband,  she  lived  for  some 
time  in  Corhica,  and  in  1793,  when  the  island  came 
under  British  rule,  removed  with  her  family  to 
Marseille,  where  she  lived  in  poverty,  mainly  sup- 
ported by  the  pension  given  to  Corsican  refugees. 
After  her  son  became  First  Consul,  she  removed  to 
Paris,  and  when  her  son  was  crowned  in  18«>4, 
received  the  title  Madame  Mere.  A  brilliant  court- 
household  was  given  to  her,  which,  however,  was 
never  pleasing  to  her  modest  tastes.  Remembering 
former  adversities,  and  foreboding  reverses  of  the 
splendid  success  of  her  eons,  she  waa  prepared  for 
all  that  followed.  After  the  downfall  of  Napoleon, 
Letizia  lived  with  her  step-brother,  Cardinal  Fesch,  in 
winter  at  Rome,  and  in  summer  at  Albano,  and  sub- 
mitted to  her  change  of  fortune  with  remarkable 
dignity.  She  died  February  2,  1836,  leaving  a  con- 
siderable properly,  the  result  of  saving  habits  during 


brother  of  Napoleon, 
was  born  at  Corte,  in  Corsica,  January  7,  1768,  and 
was  educated  at  Autun.  On  the  death  of  his  father, 
he  returned  to  Corsica,  exerted  himself  to  support  the 
younger  members  of  the  family,  and  removed  with 
them  to  Marseille  in  1793.  In  1797  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  ihe  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  sent  aa  ambassador  from  the 
to  Rome.  In  1800,  after  he  had  proved  his 
lUr  in  several  offices  of  state,  be  was  chosen  by 


the  Spanish  insurgents,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the 
French  at  Vittoria,  he  returned  to  his  estate  at 
Morfontaine,  in  France.  In  1813,  when  Napoleon 
recognised  Ferdinand  VII.  as  king  of  Spain,  Joseph 
B.  refused,  at  first  to  abdicate,  though  he  hud  many 
times  before  implored  his  brother  to  release  him 
from  his  royal  chains  ;  but  he  soon  submitted,  as  in 
all  other  matters,  to  the  Emperor's  will. 

After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  he  accompanied 
Napoleon  to  Rochefort,  whence  they  intended  to  sail 
separately  for  North  America.  In  his  last  interview 
with  Napoleon,  Joseph  penerously  offered  to  give  up 
the  vessel  hired  for  his  own  escape,  but  mean- 
while Napoleon  had  determined  to  surrender  him- 
self into  the  hands  of  the  English.  After  a  resi- 
dence of  some  years  at  Point-Breeze,  in  New  Jersey, 
United  States,  where  he  employed  himself  in  agri- 
culture, and  whs  highly  esteemed  by  his  neighbours, 
Joseph  B.  came  to  England  in  1832,  having  pre- 
viously,  on  hearing  of  the  July  revolution,  written 
a  letter  to  the  House  of  Deputies,  in  which  he 
advocated  the  claims  of  his  nephew,  the  present 
Emperor  of  France,  and  in  1841  was  allowed  to 
return  to  his  wife,  who  had  remained  in  Italv  since 
1816.  He  died  in  Florence,  July  28,  1844.  Joseph 
was  the  only  one  of  his  brothers  for  whom  Napoleon 
professed  to  caro  anything.  He  was  a  handsome, 
intelligent-looking  man,  distinguished  by  the  ele- 
gance of  his  manners  and  conversation.  His  wife, 
Jt'LiK  Marie  Claky,  born  December  26,  1777,  was 
the  daughter  of  a  wealthy  citizen  of  Marseille,  and 
the  sister-in-law  of  Bemadotte,  king  of  Sweden. 
She  was  a  quiet  unambitious  woman,  with  no  taste 
for  the  splendours  of  royalty,  which  fell  to  her  share 
during  a  few  weeks  only  at  Naples,  for  she  never 
went  to  Spain.  Ill  health  appears  to  have  prevented 
her  accompanying  her  husband  to  America.  She 
died  in  Florence,  April  7,  1845.  By  her  marriage 
with  Joseph  B.,  she  had  two  daughters — 1.  Zenaide 
Charlotte  Julie,  born  July  8,  1801,  who  became  the 
wife  of  Lucien  B.'s  son,  tho  Prince  of  Canino;. 
2.  Charlotte  Napoleone,  bora  October  31,  18t»2,  died 
March  3,  1839,  who  married  Louis  Napoleon,  second 
son  of  Louis  B.,  king  of  Holland.  Her  husbaud. 
died  March  17,  1832. 

Bonaparte,  Lucien,  Prince  of  Canino,  and  brother 
of  Napoleon,  was  born  at  Ajaccio  in  1775,  and 


the  First  Consul  as  plenipotentiary  to  conclude  a  |  received  his  education  in  the  college  of  Autun,  the 
treaty  of  friendship  with  the  United  States  of  North  [  military  school  at  Brienne,  and  the  seminary  at  Aix. 
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Rising  gradually  from  one  office  to  another,  he  was 
elected  deputy  tor  the  department  Liamone,  and  in 
the  Council  of  Fire  Hundred,  spoke  against  the 
squandering  of  state-property,  and  formed  a  party 
favourable  to  the  views  of  his  brother  Napoleon. 
Shortly  before  the  18th  Bruniaire,  he  was  elected 
president  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  and  was 
the  hero  of  that  day.  During  the  ferment  which 
followed  Napoleon's  entrance,  Lucien  left  his  scat, 
mounted  his  horse,  and  riding  through  the  ranks  of 
the  assembled  troops,  called  upon  them  to  rescue 
their  general  from  ansa*.* ins.  Afterwards  appointed 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  he  was  active  in  the 
encouragement  of  education,  art,  and  science,  and 
organised  the  prefectures.  As  ambassador  to  Madrid, 
18<>0,  he  contrived  to  gain  the  confidence  of  King 
Charles  IV.  and  his  favourite  Godoy,  thua  putting 
aside  the  British  influence  which  had'until  then  been 
exercised  at  the  court  of  Spain.  It  ia  said  that  for 
bis  services  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Spain  and  Portugal,  September  29,  1801,  he  received 
fi, 000,000  francs. 

His  constant  opposition  to  Napoleon's  progress 
towards  monarchy  involved  Lucien  in  several  mis- 
understandings with  his  brother;  and  their  quarrel 
was  brought  to  an  issue  by  Lucien's  second  marriage 
against  the  views  of  Napoleon.  On  condition  that 
he  would  divorce  his  wife,  the  crowns  of  Italy  and 
Spain  were  offered  to  Lucien;  but  he  refused  them, 
and  preferred  living  in  retirement  at  his  estate  of 
Canine,  in  the  province  of  Viterbo,  near  the  fron- 
tiers of  Tuscany,  where  he  devoted  his  time  to  art 

and  science.    Here  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  the  !  appointed  a  member  of  the  imperial  senate.— I'm 
pope,  who  created  him  Prince  of  Canino  and  Musig-  Napoleon  B.,  the  fourth  son,  born  September  12, 
nauo;  but  having  denounced  in  his  private  capacity  1815,  proved  himself  an  energetic  character,  and 


Lueien  had  nine  children:  the  eldest  daughter, 
Letixia  B..  bom  December  1,  1804,  married,  in  1824, 
Thomas  Wyse,  Esq.,  an  Irish  gentleman,  afterwards 
ambassador  at  the  court  of  Athens ;  but  a  separation 
took  place  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. — The  second 
daughter,  Jeankr  B.,  distinguished  by  her  heavty 
and  taste  for  poetry,  was  born  July  22,  1806,  and 
died  soon  sfter  her  marriage  whh  the  Marvhese 
Honorati. — The  third  daughter,  ALkXANiinntt:  Maris 
B.,  born  October  12.  1818,  married  in  1886  Count 
Viucenzo  Valentin!  de  Canino,  and  gave  birth  to  two 
sons  and  one  daughter. — C-onstakzr,  the  youngest 
daughter  of  Lueien  B.,  born  January  SO,  182*,  was 
living  recently  in  a  convent  at  Rome. — Charms 
LvriKN  J ci. ex  Lacremt  B.  (eldest  son  of  Lucien  h.\ 
Prince  of  Canino  and  Musignano,  was  born  at  Paris, 
May  24,  18oS.  He  nerer  exhibited  any  inclination 
for  political  life,  preferring  the  more  quiet  and 
wholesome  pursuit*  of  literature  and  science.  He 
acquired  a  considerable  reputation  as  a  naturalist, 
and  especially  as  a  writer  ou  ornithology.  He  died 
'29th  July  1867.  Ho  was  a  member  of  tbe  principal 
academies  of  Europe  and  America.  His  chief  publi- 
cations are  a  continuation  of  Wilson's  Omithalngu  of 


America,  and  the  fronografia  delta  As 
The  second  son,  Paul  Marie  B.,  bom  in  I8t>6,  took 
a  part  in  the  Greek  war  of  liberation,  and  died  by 
the  accidental  discharge  of  a  pistol,  1827. — The  third 
son,  Lofis  LrciES  B.,  born  January  4,  1813,  has 
distinguished  himself  by  bis  studies  in  chemistry, 
mineralogy,  and  languages.  He  was  returned  to 
the  National  Assembly  in  1849.     He  has  i 


the  arrogant  and  cruel  policy  of  his  brother  toward 
the  court  of  Rome,  he  was  1  advised '  to  leave  the 
city  in  which  be  was  at  that  period  residing.  In 
1810,  he  took  ship  for  America,  but  fell  into  the 
bands  of  the  English  ;  was  brought  to  England  ;  and 
after  a  debate  in  parliament,  was  declared  to  be  a 
prisoner,  but  treated  with  distinction.  After  hU 
brother's  downfall,  he  returned  to  Rome. 

After  the  defeat  at  Waterloo,  Lucien  B.  alone 
seems  to  have  preserved  his  presence  of  mind.  He 
immediately  advised  his  brother  to  dissolve  the 
chambers,  and  assume  the  place  of  absolute  dictator. 
After  the  second  ascent  of  the  throne  by  Louis 
XVIII.,  Lucien  lived  for  some  time  in  and  near 
Rome.  In  1830,  he  went  to  England,  visited  Ger- 
many in  1838,  and  died  at  Viterbo,  June  80,  1840. 
Lucien  B.  possessed  considerable  talents  and  firm- 
ness of  character,  ne  was  in  his  early  years  a  keen 
republican,  but  the  weakness  of  the  Directory  con- 
vinced him  that  a  military  consulship  was  necessary 
to  allay  the  social  anarchy  of  France.  He  conse- 
quently threw  himself  eagerly  into  the  designs  of  his 
brother,  but  protested  against  Napoleon  giving  way 
to  his  desire  for  a  hereditary  monarchy.  As  a 
writer,  he  was  by  no  means  successful.  His  long 
and  tedious  epic  poem,  Charlemagne  ou  rEalint 
Delirrre,  in  24  cantos,  was  written  and  published 
in  London,  and  was  dedicated  to  tho  pope,  1814. 
Another  heroic  poem,  La  CyrnHde  ou  la  Cone  Sauvee, 
followed  in  1819.  The  Mtmoire  Secret*  *nr  la  \rie 
Priree  1'olitique  et  Litteraire  de  Lueien  B.  (2  vols. 
Lond.  181'.)),  of  which  Alphonse  de  Beauchamp  is 
supposed  to  be  the  author,  is  an  untrustworthy  book. 
Lucien  B.  was  the  father  of  a  numerous  family.  In 
1795,  he  married  Christine  Boyer,  the  daughter  of  a 
private  citizen  of  St  Maximin.  After  her  death, 
he  concluded,  in  1803,  a  second  marriage  with  the 
widow  of  a  stockbroker,  Madame  Jouberthou,  who 
was  his  survivor.  By  his  first  marriage,  he  had  one 
daughter,  Charlotte,  born  May  13,  1796,  who  married 
Prince  (iabricUi  of  Rome.  By  his  second  marriage, 
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passed  through  many  changes  of  fortune  in  America, 
Italy,  and  Belgium,  returning  to  France  after  the 
catastrophe  of  1848.— Tbe  youngest  son,  Autoise 
B.,  born  October  81,  1816,  fled  to  America  after  an 
affair  with  tho  pope's  gendarmerie  in  1836,  and 
returned  to  France  in  1848,  where  he  was  elected 
into  the  National  Assembly,  September  1849. 

Bonaparte,  Long,  third  brother  of  Napoleon, 
was  born  September  2,  1778,  and  was  educated 
in  the  artillery  school  at  Chalons,  where  he  im- 
bibed anti-republican  principles.  After  rising  from 
one  honour  to  another,  ho  was  made  King  of 
Holland.  1806;  but.  In  fact,  he  was  never  more 
than  a  French  governor  of  Holland,  subordinate 
to  the  will  of  his  brother.  Amid  all  the  faulta 
which  marked  his  reign,  it  must  be  remembered 
to  his  advantage  that  on  several  occasions  he 
firmly  withstood  the  demands  of  France;  that  he 
replied  to  one  requisition  by  saying  that,  since  be 
had  been  placed  on  the  throne  of  Holland,  he  had 
'become  a  Dutchman;'  that  he  nobly  refused  to 
accept  the  tendered  crown  of  Spain ;  and  laatly, 
that  he  did  not  enrich  himself  during  his  reign. 
After  the  restoration  of  the  House  of  Orange,  Louts 
considered  himself  free  from  all  responsibility, 
and  returned  to  Paris,  January  1,  1814,  where  he 
was  coldly  received  by  the  emperor.  After  living 
for  some  years  in  Rome — where  he  separated 
from  his  wife— he  removed  in  1826  to  Florence, 
where  he  lived  in  retirement.  On  the  escape  of 
his  son,  Louis  Napoleon,  from  the  prison  of  Ham, 
the  ex-king  of  Holland  was  removed  as  an  invalid 
to  Lirorno,  where  he  died,  July  1ft,  1846.  Louis  B. 
was  the  writer  of  several  works:  Marie,  cm  In 
Hollandaieet,  1814,  a  novel,  giving  some  sketches  of 
Dutch  manners ;  Document*  Hutoriquea,  <*c,  tnr  U 
Oouvernement  de  la  Holland*  vols.,  Lond.  1821); 
Hittoire  du  Parlement  Anpiau,  1820;  and  a  critique 
on  M.  de  Norvins's  History  of  Napoleon.  Louis 
B.  was  married  in  1802  to  Hortcnse  Beauhamaia, 
duughter  of  General  Beauharnais  (q.  v.)  by  his  wife 
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Josephine,  afterwards  Empress  of  the  French.    As  I 
this  marriage  was  wholly  a  matter  of  submission  to 
hia  brother  a  will,  and  put  aside  a  former  engage- 
ment,  it    naturally  ended   in    uuhappineoa  and 
MM  ration. 

The  amiable  and  accomplished  Hobteksb  Ecoekie 
Beatharnais,  the  adopted  daughter  of  Napoleon, 
Queen  of  Holland  and  Countess  St.  Leu,  was  born  in 
Paris,  April  10,  1783.  After  the  execution  of  her 
father,  she  lived  for  some  time  in  bumble  circum- 
stances, until  Napoleon's  marriage  with  Joaephitie. 
In  obedience  to  the  plans  of  her  step-father,  ahe 
rejected  her  intended  husband,  General  Desnix,  and 
married  Louis  B.  in  1802.  In  1814,  ahe  was  the 
only  one  of  all  the  Xapottonida  who  remained 
in  Paris.  After  the  Hundred  Days,  ahe  visited 
Augsburg  and  Italy,  and  then  fixed  her  residence  at 
Arenenberg,  a  mansion  in  the  canton  Thurgau, 
where  she  lived  in  retirement,  sometimes  spending 
a  winter  in  Italy.  In  1831,  when  her  two  sons  had 
implicated  themselves  in  the  Italian  insurrection, 
the  countess  travelled  in  search  of  them  through 
many  dangers  and  found  the  elder  deceased,  and  the 
younger— now  Emperor  of  the  French— ill  nt  a  place 
near  Ancona.  Returning  with  her  son  to  Paris,  she 
was  pleasantly  received  by  Louis  Philippe  and  by 
Casimir  Perier,  but  was  obliged,  in  the  course  of  a 
few  weeks,  to  remove  with  her  son  to  England. 
After  some  stay  here,  she  removed  to  her  country- 
seat,  Arenenberg,  where  she  died,  after  severe 
raftering,  October  S,  18S7,  and  was  buried  near  the 
remains  of  her  mother,  Josephine,  at  Ruel,  near 
Paris.  She  was  the  authoress  of  La  Rtine  Hortente 
en  Itedie,  en  Fmnrr,  et  en  Angleterrt  prndant,  ranntt 
1831,  and  wrote  several  excellent  songs.  She  like- 
wise composed  some  deservedly  popular  airs ;  among 
others  the  well-known  Portent  pour  la  Syrie,  which 
the  present  Emperor  of  the  French,  with  a  delicate 
onion  of  political  tact  and  filial  pride,  has  made  the 
national  air  of  France.  Of  her  three  sons,  the  eldest, 
Napoleon  Louib  Charles,  born  1803,  died  in  child- 
hood, March  5,  1807.  The  second,  Louis  Napoleon, 
bora  1804,  crown-prince  of  Holland,  married  his 
cousin  Charlotte,  daughter  of  Joseph  B.,  and  died  at 
Forli,  March  17,  1881.  The  third,  Charles  Louis 
Napoleon,  is  now  Emperor  of  the  French.  See 
Louis  Napoleon. 

Bonaparte,  Jerome,  youngest  brother  of  Napo- 
leon, was  born  at  Ajaecio,  November  15,  1784.  After 
receiving  his  education  in  the  college  at  Juilly, 
he  served  as  naval  lieutenant  in  the  expedition 
to  Hayti.  When  war  broke  out  between  France 
and  England,  in  1803,  Jerome  was  cruising  off  the 
West  Iudies,  but  he  was  soon  compelled  to  take 
refuge  In  the  port  of  New  York.  While  in  America, 
he  married  Elisabeth  Patterson,  daughter  of  a 
merchant  in  Baltimore,  December  27,  1803.  Subse- 
quently, he  was  employed  by  Napoleon  in  the 
liberation  of  the  Genoese  prisoners  who  had  been 
captured  by  the  Dey  of  Algiers.  In  the  war  with 
Prussia,  he  commanded,  in  concert  with  General 
Vandamme,  the  tenth  corps  in  Silesia,  and  on  the 
1st  December  1807,  was  made  king  of  Westphalia. 
He  was  recognised  with  great  pomp  at  Caasel,  where 
he  lived  in  splendour,  caring  very  little  for  govern- 
ment, not  even  taking  the  pains  to  acquire  the 
Tentacular  language  of  the  country.  After  the  war 
with  Austria,  the  finances  of  Westphalia,  through 
mismanagement,  plunder,  and  extravagance,  as  well 
u  war-expenditure,  were  found  in  an  exhausted 
condition.  The  battle  of  Leipsic  brought  the  reign 
of  Jerome  to  a  close.  After  the  peace  of  1814,  he 
left  France,  and  resided  in  Switzerland,  at  Gratz, 
and  in  the  beginning  of  1815,  at  Trieste.  He  was 
made  a  peer  when  Napoleon  returned  from  Elba, 
and  fought  by  the  side  of  the  Emperor  at  Ligny  and 


at  Waterloo.  After  his  brother*  abdication,  Jie  left 
Paris,  June  27,  and  visited  Switzerland  and  Austria, 
but  ultimately  settled  in  Florence.  His  request  to 
be  allowed  to  return  to  France  wan  rejected  in  1847, 
by  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  but  wan  afterwards 
granted,  and  at  the  outbreak  of  the  February 
revolution,  Jerome  B.  was  in  Paris,  where  he  was 
appointed  Governor  of  the  lnvalides,  December  28, 
1848;  and  in  1650,  was  made  a  French  marshal. 

Hia  marriage  with  Elisabeth  Patterson  having 
been  declared  null  by  Napoleon,  Jerome  was  forced, 
after  he  had  gained  the  Westphsliun  crown,  to  marry 
Sophia  Dorothea,  daughter  of  King  Frederick  I.  of 
Wurtemberg.  After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  her 
father  wished  to  annul  the  marriage  ;  but  the  wife 
of  Jerome  declared  her  resolution  to  share  through 
life  the  fortunes  of  her  husband.  Jerome  B.  left  in 
America  one  son  by  his  first  marriage,  and  had  three 
children  by  his  second  wife — Jerome  B.  the  elder 
son,  born  August  24.  1814,  died  May  12,  1847; 

M  ATtULDK    LET1TIA    Wll.IIEt.MtNE    B.,    PrinCCSS  of 

Montfort,  born  at  Trieste,  May  27,  1820,  married 
the  Russian  Count  Anatol  Demidov,  and  lived  with 
her  husband  at  the  court  of  Louis  Napoleon  during 
his  presidency.  The  younger  son,  Napoleon  Joseph 
Charles  Paul  B.,  born  at  Trieste,  September  9, 
1822,  passed  his  youth  in  Italy  ;  entered  the  mili- 
tary service  of  Wurtemberg,  1837  ;  afterwards 
travelled  in  several  countries  of  Europe ;  and  was 
banished  from  France,  1845,  on  account  of  hia 
intercourse  with  the  republican  party.  He  returned 
to  Paris  with  his  father,  1847,  and  after  February 

1848,  wns  elected  into  the  Legislative  National 
Assembly.  Here  he  advocated  democracy,  so  as  to 
offend  his  cousin,  the  president,  who  sent  him,  in 

1849,  as  envoy  to  Madrid  ;  but  immediately  recalled 
him,  as,  on  the  journey,  young  Napoleon  had  the 
imprudence  to  declaim  "loudly  at  Bordeaux  against 
the  reactionary  measures  of  the  government.  Napo- 
leon B.  is  generally  regarded  as  a  believer  in 
communism.  In  his  personal  appearance,  he  is  said 
to  bear  a  striking  resemblance  to  bis  uncle,  the 
Emperor  Napoleon. 

HON  A  SI  A,  a  genus  of  gallinaceous  birds  of  the 
Grouse  (q.  v.)  family  of  Tetraonidtt,  perhaps  more 
properly  only  a  sub-genus  of  Grouse  (Tetrao),  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  toes  and  the  lower  part 
of  the  tarsus  (or  shank)  destitute  of  feathers ;  also 
by  the  elongated  feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
head.  To  this  genus  belongs  the  Hazel  Grouse 
of  the  continent  of  Europe  (Tetrao  Manama  of 
Linnams),  a  species  which,  although  not  found  in 
Britain,  is  very  widely  distributed  from  Siberia  to 
Africa,  and  throughout  that  continent.  In  size,  it 
scarcely  exceeds  the  common  partridge,  is  prettily 
mottled  with  gray  and  reddish  brown,  and  has 
a  black  band  near  the  extremity  of  the  lateral  tail- 
feathers.  It  loves  the  deepest  solitudes  of  forests. 
The  eggs  are  12—18  in  number.  The  flesh  of  this 
bird  is  highly  prized,  and  German  etiquette  has 
long  assigned  it  a  place  above  all  other  dishes 
at  the  tables  of  princes,  as  the  only  dish  which 
may  be  served  twice  in  succession. — Another 
species  of  B.  is  the  Ruffled  Grouse  of  America 
(B.  UmMlut,  or  Tetrao  Umbellut),  known  also  in 
some  parts  of  the  United  States  by  the  names  of 
Pheasant  and  Partridge.  It  is  nearly  equal  in  size 
to  the  black-cock  of  Europe.  Besides  having  the 
feathers  of  the  upper  part  of  the  head  elongated,  the 
male  has  a  large  shoulder-tuft  on  each  side.  This 
bird  is  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  North  America, 
from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  Hudson's  Bay,  and  from 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific  Ocean.  It  is  poly- 
gamous, and  in  spring  the  males  make  a  noise  called 
drumming,  by  rapid  clapping  of  their  wings,  to 
attract  the  attentiou  of  the  other  sex,  whilst  they 
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also  strut  with  erected  ruff  and  Uil.  and  with  wings 
depressed,  after  the  manner  of  the  turkey-cock. 
At  this  time  they  have  tierce  battle*  with  one 
another,  and  advantage  in  sometimes  taken  of  their 
jealous  pugnacity  to  attract  litem  within  shot,  by 
an  imitation  of  their  drumming,  accomplished  by 
means  of  a  bladder  and  a  stick.  The  nest  is  formed 
on  the  ground  in  the  wood*,  often  under  a  bush, 
and  6—12  eggs  are  laid  in  it.  The  flesh  or  the 
Ruffled  (i rouse  is  much  esteemed,  axid  the  markets 
of  the  American  cities  and  towns  are  well  supplied 
with  it  in  the  winter  months. — It  seems  probable 
that  both  these  species  of  B.  might  be  easily  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  and  they  would  be  very  desirable 
additions  to  the  game  of  woods  and  plantations. 
BONA  SU8  or  BONA'SSIS.    See  Bison. 

BONAVENTC'RA,  St.,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
Catholic  theologians,  whose  real  name  was  John  of 
Fidanza,  was  born  in  1221  at  Bagnorca,  in  Tuscany. 
In  1248,  he  became  a  Franciscan  monk  ;  in  1253. 
a  theological  teacher  at  Parts,  where  he  had  studied; 
and  in  1256,  general  of  his  order,  which  he  governed 
strictly,  but  affectionately.  The  influence  of  his 
character  now  began  to  penetrate  the  church  ;  and 
it  was  mainly  through  his  eloquent  persuasion  that 
the  differences  which  had  sprung  up  among  the 
cardinals  on  the  death  of  Clement  IV.  in  1268  were 
reconciled,  and  all  induced  to  unite  in  electing  to 
the  papal  dignity  Tedaldus  Visconti  (Gregory  X.(. 
The  new  pope  created  R.  Bishop  of  Altiano,  and 
cardinal  in  1273,  when  he  accompanied  Gregory  to 
the  Council  of  Lyon,  where  he  died,  July  15,  1274, 
from  sheer  ascetic  exhaustion.  He  was  honoured 
with  a  splendid  funeral,  which  was  attended  by  the 
pope,  the  king,  and  all  the  cardinals. 

On  account  of  his  unspotted  character  from 
earliest  youth,  as  well  as  the  miracles  ascribed  to 
him,  he  enjoyed,  even  during  his  lifetime,  especial 
venerution.  Dante,  who  wrote  shortly  after,  places 
him  among  the  saints  of  his  Pitrndiso ;  in  1482,  he 
was  formally  canonised  by  Sixtus  IV. ;  and  in  1587, 
was  ranked  by  Sixtus  V.  ns  the  sixth  of  the  great 
doctors  of  the  church.  The  religious  fervour  of  his 
style  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Doctor  Srraphieiu, 
and  his  own  order  arc  as  proud  of  him  as  the  Domi- 
nicans are  of  Thomas  Aquinas.  A  great  part  of 
his  writings  is  devoted  to  the  praise  of  his  order, 
and  to  the  defence  of  Mariolatry,  celibacy,  tran- 
substantiation,  communion  in  one  kind,  and  other 
doctrines  and  practices  of  the  middle  ages,  which 
Ihj  attempts  to  deal  with  in  a  philosophical  manner. 
His  most  important  works,  the  Urtviloqnium  and 
Ceitfi/oquium,  are  properly  text-books  on  dogmatics. 
Unfortuuately,  his  efforts  to  philosophise  the  church 
creed,  and  that  deep  mysticism  in  which  his  spirit 
revelled,  make  him  often  obscure  and  unintelligible 
even  in  his  most  popular  treatises.  With  B., 
theology  is  the  goal  of  all  art  and  science ;  and  in  his 
Jiinerarium  Mentis  in  Drum,  as  also  in  his  Redttctio 
Artium  in  Theolog'tam,  he  represents  union  with 
God,  to  which  the  soul  attains  through  six  stages, 
as  the  highest  good.  He  did  more  than  any  other 
of  the  early  theologians  to  give  a  scientific  form  to 


BONA  VISTA,  a  bay  and  cape  on  the 
of  Newfoundland,  in  lat.  48°  42'  N.,  and  long.  53* 
8'  W. 

BONCHAMP,  Charlm  Melcwor  Arthir, 
Maruaih  Dr.,  one  of  the  bravest  leaders  of  the 
Vendean  party  in  the  civil  war  consequent  upon 
the  French  revolution,  was  born  at  Jouverdeil,  in 
the  old  province  of  Anjou,  May  10,  1760  ;  took 
part,  like  many  young  French  officer*,  in  the 
American  war  of  liberation ;  and  when  be  returned 
to  France,  was  made  captain.  Of  strong  royalist 
principles,  he  looked  with  disfavour  on  the  revolu- 
tion. After  living  for  some  eighteen  months  in 
solitude,  he  allowed  himself  to  be  chosen  leader  of 
the  Aujou  insurgents.  The  army  of  La  Vendee 
would  hare  been  more  formidable  if  B.'s  tactics 
had  been  adopted,  but  this  whs  not  done  until  it 
was  too  late.  In  the  sanguinary  encounter  at 
Chollet,  October  17,  1798,  B.  received  a  fatal  6hot 
In  the  breast,  and  when  his  followers  Towed  to 
revenge  his  death  on  50tK)  republican  prisoners,  the 
dying  hero  exclaimed:  'Spare  your  prisoners.  I 
imand  it.'    This  last  command  was  obeyed. 


the  mystical  theology.  His  Bibtia  Paupcrum,  or 
4  Poor  Man's  Bible,'  is  a  mystico-allegoric  explana- 
tion of  the  plain  contents  of  the  sacred  books  for 
the  benefit  of  the  laity.  In  warmth  of  religious 
feeling,  however,  and  in  the  practical  tendency  of 
his  ethics,  he  far  excels  the  hair-splitting  scholastics. 
In  his  commentary  on  the  Smtentitt  of  Peter  the 
Lombard,  he  acutely  argued  against  the  eternity  of 
the  world,  and  also  advanced  some  original  proofs  of 
the  immortality  of  the  soul.  The  most  complete 
edition  of  his'  works  appeared  at  Rome  (8  vols, 
1588—1596). 
*18 


BOND,  in  Masonry,  is  the  connection  established 
among  the  stones  or  bricks  in  a  wall,  by  disposing 
them  so  as  to  overlap  one  another.  Sec  Brick- 
la  vt  so. 

BOND,  in  Law,  is  an  instrument  on  stamped 
paper,  by  which  the  party  granting  it  becomes 
bound  to  pay  a  sum  of  money,  or  perform  any  act 
or  duty,  according  to  the  terms  of  agreement.  In 
England,  a  B.  is  said  to  be  an  instrument  under 
seal,  whereby  one  person  becomes  bound  to  another 
for  the  payment  of  a  sum  of  money,  or  for  the  per- 
formance of  any  other  act  or  thing.  The  person 
who  is  thus  bound  is  called  the  obligor,  and  he  to 
whom  the  B.  is  given,  the  obligee ;  and  this  obliga- 
tion may  be  either  by  or  to  one  or  several  persons. 
The  B.  may  be  unconditional  simply  for  the  pay- 
ment of  money,  or  it  may  be  accompanied  with  a 
condition,  the  performance  of  which  is  secured  by 
a  penalty  ;  but  in  any  event,  the  debt  created  by  a 
B.  is  of  the  high  nature  of  a  *pei  tally  debt  (q.  v.). 

The  requisites  of  a  good  B.  are  as  follow  :  1.  The 
B.  must  have  an  obligor  and  obligee.  In  regard  to 
such  parties,  it  is  to  be  observed  tbst  in  general  no 
person  who  is  under  any  legal  disability  to  contract, 
can  become  an  obligor,  though  it  is  otherwise  of 
an  obligee.  Thus,  B.  by  a  married  woman  neither 
binds  herself  nor  her  husband,  but  is  absolutely 
void.  This  is  a  rule,  however,  which  is  liable  to 
some  qualifications,  as  to  which  see  the  following 
articles — Hi  shank  and  Wike,  Married  Wo  max. 
Incapacity  of  Reversionary  Interest.  Nor  can 
an  infant  bind  himself,  unless  the  B.  be  for  neces- 
saries. But  although  a  married  woman  is  incapable 
of  executing  a  B..  yet  one  given  to  her  is  vulid,  and 
the  interest  in  it  will  vest  in  her  husband,  without 
whose  concurrence  in  its  acceptance  indeed  the  B. 
will  lose  its  force.  In  the  same  way,  a  B.  may  be 
given  to  an  infant,  a  lunatic,  or  an  alien.  2.  The 
next  requisite  of  a  B.  is,  that  it  must  state  the 
precise  sum  in  which  the  obligor  is  bound  ;  any 
omission  in  this  resect  will  invulidate  the  instrument. 
If,  however,  the  sum  be  merely  erroneously  stated, 
the  courts  will  make  the  necessary  correction,  and 
construe  the  B.  so  as  to  give  effect  to  the  intention 
of  the  parties.  In  practice,  the  sum  stated  is 
generally  double  the  sum  intended  to  be  secured — 
the  excess  being  meant  to  cover  the  interest  and  any 
costs.  8.  A  B.  must  be  so  expressed  as  to  create 
a  clear  legal  obligation.  But  for  this  purpose  no 
particular  form  of  words  is  necessary ;  any  mode 
of_expression  by  which  the  intention  appears,  wilt 
A  B.,  again,  may  be  in  the  first  or  third 
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person,  only  it  must  be  expressed  iu  the  English 
language,  sod  not  in  Latin  or  French.  4.  The 
B.  must  be  duly  executed.  Such  execution,  in 
general,  is  the  same  as  that  of  deeds,  the  sealing 
being  the  essential  sole  in  nit  j  ;  and  although  it  is 
usual  for  the  obligor  to  sign  the  B.,  bis  signature 
Is  not  necessary  to  its  validity.  Then  the  B.  must 
be  delivered,  but  it  need  not  be  dated ;  a  B.  ha* 
even  been  held  good,  though  it  bear  a  false  or 
impossible  date,  on  the  principle  that  deeds  take 
effect  from,  and  have  relation  to,  the  time  of 
their  delivery,  and  not  in  reference  to  their  date. 
Such,  in  general,  is  the  form  and  structure  of  an 
English  B.,  and  it  is  used  in  an  infinite  variety  of 


In  Scotland,  the  B. — personal  B.,  as  it  U  called — 
differs  in  several  points  of  form  from  the  English 
instrument.  Its  general  structure  is  different,  aud 
it  is  executed  in  a  different  manner,  with  much 
solemnity  and  particularity,  but  without  sealiug; 
it  does  not  bear  to  be  for  double  the  sum  due,  or 
any  sum  other  than  the  correct  one,  which  it  states 
with  precision,  with  a  liquidate  penalty,  which  is 
usually  one-fifth  of  the  principal  sum ;  and  it  must 
have  a  true  date,  and  be  very  specific  in  all  its 
detail*.  As  in  English  practice,  tl>ere  are  in  Scot- 
land two  kind  of  these  instruments :  first,  bonds 
for  money  simply ;  and  secondly,  bonds  for  the 
performance  and  accomplishment  of  some  act,  or, 
as  they  are  called  in  the  Scotch  practice,  bond*  ad 
facta  pr<tiianda. 

A  mortgage  over  land  or  other  real  estate 
is  also  in  Scotland  in  the  form  of  a  B.,  by 
which  name,  indeed,  the  mortgage  is  technically 
described.  Thus,  there  is  the  heritable  B.,  and  the 
B.  and  ditpo*itio*  in  security,  the  latter  being  the 
more  modern  form.  By  these  mortgage  bonds, 
the  borrower  not  only  becomes  personally  bound  in 
the  repayment  of  the  loan,  but  '  in  further  security 
and  more  sure  payment '  he  also  conveys  to  the 
leader  the  land,  or  other  real  property,  itself,  on 
w  hich  the  sum  is  to  be  made  a  charge,  with,  in  a 
certain  event  and  under  certain  conditions,  a  power 
of  sale,  by  means  of  which  the  creditor,  on  the 
debtor's  default,  msy  recover  his  money.  There  are, 
in  England,  bonds  by  which  expectant  heirs  may 
operate  on  their  reversions,  and  these  are  called 
pott  obit  bond*  (q.  v.). 

According  to  the  law  of  both  countries,  certain 
bonds  are  void ;  such  as  a  B.  conditioned  either 
to  do  something  which  the  law  considers  wrong  in 
itself,  or  which  is  legally  prohibited,  or  to  omit 
doing  something  which  is  a  duty,  or  to  encourage  the 
performance  of  anything  which  is  in  the  nature  of 
a  crime  or  offence  against  the  law.  In  like  manner, 
bond.-*  to  procure  marriage,  called  marriage  brocage 
bonds,  or  to  restrain  marriage,  or  for  immoral  con- 
siderations, or  in  restraint  of  trade,  are  void.  A 
B.,  however,  may  be  valid  in  part,  or  void  in 
part,  if  such  parts  arc  separable.  See  Mortoagk, 
Marriage  Brocaoe  Bonds,  Post  Obit  Bonds, 
personal  scccsitt,  spkcultt  debt. 

BOND  CREDITOR,  in  England,  is  the  nam* 
sometimes  given  to  a  creditor  whose  debt  is  secured 
by  a  bond,  and  therefore  privileged  as  a  specialty. 
See  preceding  article. 

BO'NDAOER,  the  term  applied  in  Scotland  to 
a  rural  labourer  who  rents  a  cottage  from  a  farmer 
under  an  obligation  to  work  for  him  at  current 
wages  at  certain  seasons.  There  are  male  and 
female  bondage  r*,  but  the  arrangement  in  each  ease 

the  same.  The  origin  of  the  bondager  system 
is  the  want  of  a  sufficient  rural  population  for  the 
ield-work  of  the  neighbourhood.  To 
settlement  of  labourers,  a  landlord  gives  a 


number  of  cottages  along  with  each  farm,  and  the 
tenant-farmer  has  the  privilege  of  letting  these, 
with  a  view  to  securing  casual  assistants,  such  as  at 
turnip-hoeing  and  harvest.  When  wanted,  they 
are  obliged  to  turn  out,  though  it  may  be  at  s 
sacrifice  in  point  of  wages  or  feeling.  Such  arc 
bondagers,  a  class  of  cottagers  over  whom  the  land- 
lord has  no  direct  control ;  and  as  the  farmer  for  the 
most  part  looks  alone  to  their  physical  capacity, 
their  moral  and  social  condition  is  not  generally 
cr 


BONDED  WAREHOUSE.  See  Wabbiocsino 
System. 

BOND  I,  Clkmemtk,  a  modern  Italian  poet,  was 
born  in  1742  at  Mizzano,  in  Parma.  He  was  edu- 
cated by  the  Jesuits ;  and  when  still  very  young, 
appointed  to  deliver  lectures  in  rhetoric,  in  the 
Royal  Convent  at  Parma.  Here  he  produced  his 
first  work,  (Jiomata  VUUreceia  (I'arma,  1773),  which 
is  a  not  very  lively  picture  of  the  rural  pleasures  of 
the  brotherhood.  Having  celebrated  in  verse  the 
abolition  of  the  Jesuit  order,  he  was  subjected  to  a 
priestly  persecution,  and  compelled  to  conceal  him* 
self  in  the  mountains  of  the  Tyrol ;  but  ultimately 
he  found  a  patron  in  the  Austrian  Archduke 
Ferdinand.  He  fixed  his  residence  in  Vienna,  where 
he  died  iu  1821.  Ilia  poems  are  lyrical,  descriptive, 
satirical,  and  elegiac.  They  please  cultivated  men, 
but  more  e*pecially  women  of  delicate  sensibilities, 
by  the  light-Bowing  elegance  of  their  versification, 
and  the  rare  purity  of  their  style.  Among  his 
larger  works  may  1k>  mentioned,  La  Convermuione, 
La  /•'elicita,  and  Jl  Goperno  Pacijieo.  Italians  consider 
B.'s  translation  of  the  Alneid  to  possess  remarkable 
excellence.  His  entire  works  were  published  at 
Vienna  in  1808. 

BONDOl",  or  BONDTJ,  a  country  of  Senegambia, 
West  Africa,  lung  between  1st.  I4°— lfi°  N.,  and  long. 
1 1  —13  W.  The  imputation  is  estimated  at  1,5<K),ikh), 
who  are  principally  engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
soil,  which  is  fertile,  producing  cotton,  indigo,  millet, 
maize,  tobacco.  Ac.  The  weaving  of  cotton-cloth, 
which,  besides  being  made  up  into  articles  of  dress, 
is  used  as  currency,  also  forms  part  of  the  industry 
of  the  people.  The  surface  of  B.  is  level,  with 
elevations  in  the  north  and  central  parts ;  the 
climate  generally  healthy,  and  vegetation  luxuriant 
alike  in  field  aud  forest.  It  on  is  said  to  be  plenti- 
ful, though  not  much  worked,  and  gold  is  obtained 
in  small  quantity.  Wild  animals  are  numerous ; 
and  the  principal  river  on  tho  eastern  border  of  the 
country,  the  Faleme,  abounds  with  crocodiles.  The 
inhabitants  of  B.  profess  Mohammedanism,  but  they 
trust  greatly  in  sorcerers.  The  sovereign  is  absolute. 
B.  exports  cattle,  corn,  and  gums;  and  has  a  transit 
trade  in  slaves,  gold-dust,  iron,  salt,  and  butter. 
The  capital,  Bulihani,  is  situated  in  a  plain  bounded 
by  rocky  hills  and  forests,  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Faleme.  Its  streets  are  unpaved  and  dirty,  and  its 
buildings  mean  and  miserable ;  mud-walls  surround 
it,  and  in  its  centre  is  the  extensive  but  rude  palace 
of  the  sovereign.  Pop.  about  2200,  composed  in 
great  part  of  slaves,  from  the  sale  of  which  the 
ruler  derives  a  considerable 


BONE,  Hkrrt,  R.A.,  a  celebrated  enamel-painter, 
boru  at  Truro,  in  Cornwall,  in  1755.  Appren- 
ticed to  a  china-manufacturer  in  Bristol,  he  removed 
from  thence  to  London  in  1779,  where  he  was 
employed  in  enamel-painting  for  lockets,  brooches, 
Ac.  An  enamel-portrait  of  his  wife,  exhibited  at 
the  Royal  Academy  in  1780,  first  attracted  publio 
attention;  and  he  soon  obtained  a  position  which 
rendered  it  no  longer  neceesury  for  him  to  continue 
his  drudgery  for  the  jewellers.     In  1800,  he  wn 
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appointed  e.iamel-palnter  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  a. 
position  which  he  retained  when  the  prince  became 
king ;  and  he  also  stood  in  a  similar  relationship  to 
George  III.  and  William  IV.  The  Royal  Academy 
made  him  an  Associate  in  18ol,  and  a  full  Academi- 
cian ten  year*  Liter.  Between  this  time  and  1881, 
when  advancing  years  compelled  him  to  desist  from 
his  labours,  he  produced  a  large  series  of  works 
remarkable  alike  for  their  beauty  and  dimensions; 
In  the  latter  quality  they  were  uuapproached  by  any 
former  or  contemporary  artist,  and  tho  principal  of 
which  are  'Bacchus  and  Ariadne,'  after  Titian, 
which  was  sold  for  2200  guineas,  and  ia  now  in  the 
National  Gallery  ;  the  •  Death  of  Dido ; '  '  Hope 
Nursing  Love,'  after  Sir  J.  Reynolds ;  '  Venus,'  fcc. 
He  also  eiecuted  a  Urge  number  of  historical 
portraits  of  great  merit ;  and  altogether  his  name  is 
one  of  the  highest,  if  not  the  highest  in  his  profession. 
He  died  December  1884. 

BONE  is  the  hard  material  of  the  skeletons  or 
framework  of  mammalian  animals,  reptiles,  nnd 
birds.  In  its  earliest  stages,  it  is  termed  tempo- 
rary cartilage  (q.  v.),  and  consists  of  cells  massed 
together,  except  in  the  flat  bones,  as  those  of  the 
skull  and  shoulder-blade,  of  which  the  primary 
foundations  are  to  a  great  extent  of  fibrous  tissue. 
Points  or  centres  of  ossification  form,  the  cells  alter 
their  form  and  arrangement,  snd  a  deposit  of  earthy 
materials,  phosphate  and  carbonate  of  lime,  takes 

gsce,  rendering  the  former  flexible  substance  rigid, 
y  soaking  a  B.  in  a  dilnte  mineral  acid,  we  can 
dissolve  these  earthy  matters,  and  render  it  again 
flexible  ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  we  expose  it  to  intense 
heat,  the  animal  matter  (gelatine)  is  got  rid  of,  and 


Transverse  Section  of  Bone, 
Shewing  iU  microscopic  itructur*. 

though  the  bone  retains  at  first  its  form,  tho  slightest 
touch  will  cause  its  now  unsupported  earthy  mutter 
to  crumble  away.  We  see,  in  the  ill-nourished 
children  of  large  towns,  too  many  examples  of  how 
necessary  a  proper  relation  of  these  two  elements  of 
B.  to  esch  other  is;  in  the  disease  called  rickets, 
the  earthy  matter  Is  deficient,  aud  the  too  flexible 
leg-bones  bend  under  the  weight  of  the  trunk.  In 
the  aged  person,  again,  the  B.  substance  becomes 
more  densely  packed  with  earthy  matter,  and 
becomes  brittle,  rendering  them  peculiarly  liable  to 
fractures. 

The  bones  of  the  skeleton  are  classified  accord- 
ing to  their  shapes— viz.,  as  long  bones,  e.  g.,  the 
thigh-bone  and  arm-bone;  flat  bones,  as  the 
•boulder-blade  and  skull-bones ;  short  and  irregular 
bones,  as  those  of  the  wrist  or  the  vertebra.  The 
substance  of  bones  is  arranged  differently  in  differ- 
ent part*— either  hard  and  close,  which  is  called 
the  condensed  substance,  or  loose  and  reticulated, 
culled  the  cancellated  structure.  Long  Bo»e»  have 
•  shaft  of  hard  substance  terminating  at  each  end 
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in  soft  or  cancellated  st  roc  tore ;  in  the  latter 
situations,  the  B.  is  more  expanded  and  rovnded 
off  to  enter  into  the  formation  of  a  joint.  Irregular 
lionet  consist  of  a  shell  of  condensed  tisane,  enclosing 
a  mass  of  cancellated  structure,  and  are  smoothed 
off  into  surface*  adupted  to  those  of  the  adjoining 
hones.  Mai  bont*  consist  of  two  layers  of  bard 
tissue,  with  an  intermediate  cancellated  structure. 
Anatomists  also  talk  of  mired  bones,  those  which 
are  both  long  and  flat,  as  the  ribs,  the  breast-bone, 
and  the  lower  jaw. 

The  abaft  of  a  long  B.  is  hollow,  and  filled  with 
an  oily  substance,  the  marrow  (q.  v.) ;  the  space  in 
which  the  marrow  lies  is  called  the  medullary  canal. 
This  fatty  substance  is  also  found  in  the  cancellated 
structure  of  short  and  mixed,  and  in  the  diploe  of 
flut  bones,  and  even  in  the  condensed  tissue.  Bones 
are  covered  externally  by  periosteum  (q.  v.),  and 
on  the  surfaces  of  the  cavities  within  by  a  fine 
membrane  called  internal  periosteum  or  medullary 
membrane.  B.  is  largely  supplied  with  blood-vessels, 
which  are  continued  into  it  from  those  of  the 
periosteum  ;  the  largest  are  those  which  enter  the 
cancellated  ends  or  the  long  bones.  The  medullary 
membrane  receives  a  special  artery  for  the  supply 
of  the  compact  tissue  next  the  canal.  This  vessel 
enters  the  bone  generally  rather  above  its  middle, 
and  divides  into  two  branches,  one  of  which  rana 
up,  the  other  downwards,  both  dividing  into  nnnier* 
ous  branches,  anastomosing  with  the  vessels  we 
have  alluded  to  as  entering  the  cancellated  tissue. 
After  the  arteries  enter  the  compact  tissue  of  bones, 
they  ran  in  small  capHlary  canals,  invisible  to  the 
naked  eye,  which  permeate  the  bone,  and  anasto- 
mose, leaving  oblong  loops  or  meshes.  The  reins 
of  B.  are  also  contained  in  these  canals,  but  tbey 
are  larger  than  the  arteries,  and  possess  at  irregular 
intervale,  where  branches  meet,  dilatations  or  reser- 
voirs for  the  blood. 

These  canals,  named  Haversian,  after  their  dis- 
coverer, Clopton  Havers,  an  old  English  anatomist, 
vary  in  diameter  from  -jt^*  to  «Jli  of  an  inch.  Tbey 
take  a  longitudinal  direction,  and  if  a  transverse  sec- 
tion is  examined  ander  the  microscope,  it  sppearo 
pierced  with  holes,  which  are  the  Haversian  canals  cot 
across.  Each  canst  is  surrounded  by  its  own  layers 
of  condensed  structure,  forming  in  the  aggregate 
a  hollow  rod  or  pin,  called  the  Haversian  system, 
running  through  the  plates  of  which  the  B.  it 
composed,  and  securing  their  cohesion.  In  addition 
to  these,  there  are  to  be  seen  a  number  of  minute 
spaces  or  lacuna,  generally  oval  in  man  ;  from  thene 
pas*  numerous  pores  or  emalieuti,  which  are  directed 
to  the  nesrest  vessels:  those  in  the  periosteal,  or 
outer  lamella,  pass  into  the  B.  from  orifice*  on  its 
surface,  and  the  lacunas  face  outwards.  The  pores 
of  the  internal  laver  open  on  the  medullary  canal, 
and  its  lacuna;  face  towards  it,  and  the  lacunas  in  the 
layers  around  each  Haversian  canal  face  towards, 
and  their  pores  open  Into  It. 

JVTrw*  may  be  seen  entering  B.,  snd  the  acute 
pain  felt  in  some  of  its  diseased  conditions  pro  re 
their  existence,  but  they  have  not  yet  been  actually 
demonstrated  in  the  osseous  tissue;  neither  L>ve 
ah*orbe»tt,  though  we  suppose  from  analogy  that 
bones  are  supplied  with  them. 

The  several  bones  composing  the  animal  frame 
will  be  treated  of  under  the  bead  rhctxrroN.  Any 
Important  peculiarities  In  the  bones  of  different 
classes  of  animal*,  are  noticed  under  the  heads  of 
these  classes. 

Chemical  Competition  of  The  principal 

chemical  Ingredients  present  in  B.  are  gelatine  and 
phosphate  of  lime ;  and  the  following  table  repre- 
sent* the  composition  in  100  parts  of  B.  of  o  vet  age 
quality: 
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When  »  B.  is  digested  in  dilute  hydrochloric  acid 
at  a  summer  heal,  the  earthy  matters  are  gradually 
dissolved  out,  leaving  the  gelatine  of  the  size  and 
shape  of  the  original  B.,  but  now  soft,  somewhat 
transparent,  flexible,  and  even  elastic.  If  this  soft 
gelatinous  residue  of  B.  be  boiled  wilh  water,  it 
dissolves  in  great  part  therein,  and  yields  a  solution 
wbicli  *ff*  or  gelatinises  on  cooling.  A  more  com- 
mon way  of  extracting  the  gelatine  from  B.  is  to 
beat  the  bones  covered  with  water  in  a  digester  to 
a  temperature  of  270° — 2KO°  F.,  when  much  of  the 
gelatine  dissolve*  out,  and  leaves  the  earthy  salts 
with  the  remainder  of  the  gelatine.  Besides  the 
marrow  (q.  v.),  a  little  fat  is  generally  found  per- 
meating the  entire  structure  of  the  B.,  which  cau 
be  extracted  by  throwing  the  bones  into  hot  water, 
when  the  grease  or  fat  exudes  and  floats  to  the 
surface.  In  some  of  the  larger  bones  of  man  and 
other  mammalia,  there  Is  a  central  cavity  con- 
taining a  considerable  amount  of  fatty  matter, 
popularly  known  as  marrmc.  These  cavities  are 
not  found  in  the  bones  of  the  young  animal,  but 

f radually  form  as  the  animal  approaches  maturity, 
n  the  sloth,  cetacen,  seals,  and  a  few  other  auimuls, 
tbe  cavities  are  not  found.  Occasionally,  as  in 
man,  the  elephant,  giraffe,  iic,  the  bones  in  the  head 
bave  cavities  filled  with  air  instead  of  marrow. 
The  uses  to  which  a  B.  may  be  put  are  various. 
In  the  cooking  of  soups,  bones  form  a  constant  ingre- 
dient, aud  become  useful  in  supplying  gelatine,  which 
gives  a  &Wy  to  the  soup  it  would  not  otherwise 
possess.  \\  here  the  soup  is  required  of  great  light- 
ness, for  an  invalid  with  weak  digestive  powers, 
the  shavings  of  stag's  horns  may  be  employed,  and 
these  yield  a  hartthorn  jelly  free  from  oil,  and 
which  therefore  sits  lightly  upon  the  stomach.  How 
fir  gelatine  is  of  itM-lf  nutritious,  is  a  disputed 
question.  See  Gelatin*  and  Nutrition.  Animals, 
liowever,  like  the  dog,  which  masticate,  devour,  and 
digest  tbe  entire  B.,  do  derive  benefit  therefrom,  in 
part  from  the  gelatine,  and  in  other  part  ftom  the 
earthy  substances ;  and  the  same  remark  applies  to 
the  use  sometimes  made  of  small  fish,  where,  after 
being  thoroughly  browned,  they  are  entirely  eaten, 
lu  limes  of  scarcity  in  Norway  and  Sweden,  the 
poorer  people  even  eat  the  bouea  of  mackerel  and 
other  fish. 

B.  is  largely  used  in  making  the  handles  of  small 
brushes,  the  more  common  table-knives  and  forks,  and 
penknives,  and  in  the  manufactures  of  the  cheaper 
sorts  of  combs  (q.  v.).  Our  forefathers,  before  the 
metals  were  known,  fashioned  fish-hooks  out  of  B.,  and 
used  the  spines  in  the  tail  and  back-fin  of  certain 
fi.-hes  for  pointing  arrow*.  These  uses  of  B., coupled 
with  the  employment  of  the  serrated  teeth  of 
•barks  as  a  war-weapon,  are  still  practised  by  many 
uncivilised  tribes.  Tbe  fatty  and  other  organic 
matters  Lu  B.  allow  of  its  being  employed  as  a  fuel 
w  here  coal  or  wood  caunot  be  obtained,  as  in  tbe 
pampas  of  South  America  and  the  steppes  of 
Tatary.  In  these  regions,  it  Is  considered  that  the 
beat  evolved  during  the  combustion  of  tbe  bone*  of 
an  ox  suffices  to  cook  the  flesh. 

B.    is    likewise     serviceable  in   the   art*  In 
ielding  B.-aah  (q.  v.),  B. -black  (q.  v.),  B.-dust 
q.  vA  Dissolved  Bone*  (see  Bonis,  Dissolved), 
phosphorus   (q.  v.),   superphosphates  (q.  v.),  and 
certain  oil*  and  fats  (see  Dirrtxa  Ajumal.  Oil), 


which  are  employed  In  forming  Lampblack  (q.  r.\ 
and  in  the  manufacture  of  soap  (q.  v.).  See  alM 
Bosks,  as  Makukk. 

BONE-ASH,  or  BONE-EARTH,  is  obtained 
by  the  complete  combustion  of  bone*  in  an  open 
furnace,  when  tbe  oxygen  of  the  air  bums  away  the 
organic  matter  or  gelatine,  and  leave*  the  earthy 
constituent*  as  a  white  friable  mass,  the  size  of  the 
original  bone,  bat  readily  reducible  to  the  condition 
of  coarse  powder  which  is  bone-ash.  A  very  large 
quantity  of  B.  is  exported  from  South  America  to 
other  countries,  especially  Britain.  The  used  up 
bone-black  of  the  sugar-refiner  is  also  employed  as  a 
source  of  B.,  by  being  heated  in  a  furnace  exposed 
to  tbe  air.  B.  of  good  quality  contains  about  80 
per  cent,  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  '20  per  cent,  of 
carbonate  of  lime,  phosphate  of  magnesia,  soda, 
and  chloride  of  sodium  (common  salt) ;  but  it  is 
occasionally  found  mixed  with  sand,  especially  that 
procured  from  South  America.  B.  is  employed  to 
some  extent  as  a  source  of  phosphorus  (q.  v.),  and  in 
the  making  of  cupels  (q.  v.)  for  the  process  of  assay- 
ing (q.  v.);  but  the  most  extensive  use  is  in  the 
manufacture  of  artificial  manures,  such  as  dissolved 
bones  (q.  v.)  and  superphosphates  (q.  v.). 

BONE-BLACK,  ANIMAL  CHARCOAL,  or 
1'VORY-BLACK,  is  prewired  from  bones  by  heating 
them  in  close  retorts  till  they  undergo  the  process 
of  destructive  distillation,  when  combustible  gases 
and  water,  together  with  the  vajHiurs  of  various  salts 
of  ammonia,  and  oil,  are  given  off,  and  B.  is  left  in 
the  retort.  It  is  generally  reduced  to  coarse  grains 
from  about  the  sixc  of  small  peas,  down  to  large 
pinheads,  and  is  extensively  used  in  tbe  arts  for 
decolorising  liquid-*,  such  as  tbe  sirup  of  sugar,  and 
solutions  of  argol  (impure  cream  of  tartar)  and  of 
the  alkaloids,  as  also  in  filter*  (q.  v. ),  for  separating 
chemical  impurities  from  water.  The  general  mode 
of  using  the  B.  is  to  allow  the  coloured  liquid  to 
percolate  through  a  layer  of  the  charcoal,  when  all 
colour  is  arrested,  and  the  sirup  or  water  runs  clear 
lourlesa  from  undar  the  stratum  of  charcoal. 
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and  colourless 
This  power  of  absorbing  colouring  matters  is  also 
observable  in  vegetable  (peat  or  wood)  charcoal,  but 
not  to  such  an  extent  as  in  bone-black.  The  appli- 
cation of  heal  to  the  liquids  before  filtration  greatly 
facilitates  the  deeolorisulion,  and  where  the  volume  of 
liquid  to  be  operated  upon  is  not  great,  the  most 
expeditious  method  is  to  boil  tbe  liquid  and  B. 
together,  and  then  strain  through  filtering-paper 
or  cloth.  The  composition  of  B.  iu  1(A)  parts  is 
10  of  pure  charcoal,  associated  with  90  of  earthy 
salts — that  is,  in  the  proportion  of  1  of  pure  charcoal 
in  10  of  the  commercial  bone-black.  The  power  of 
absorbing  colours  appears  to  be  due  to  the  porosity 
of  tbe  substance,  and  Is  not  resident  simply  in  the 
pure  charcoal ;  indeed,  the  earthy  matters  (princi- 
pally phosphate  of  lime  and  carbonate  of  lime)  can 
be  dissolved  out  of  the  B.  by  dilute  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  the  pure  charcoal  thus  obtained  only  pos- 
sesses about  one-third  tbe  decolorising  power  of  the 
total  amount  of  B.  it  was  obtaiued  from.  Thus, 
if  100  pans  of  ordinary  B.  have  the  power  of 
arresting  the  colour  from  Un  volumes  of  a  given 
coloured  liquid,  then  tbe  10  parts  of  pure  charcoal 
which  can  be  obtained  from  tbe  100  parts  of  B. 
will  bo  found  to  decolorise  only  tkrtt  volumes  of 
the  same  coloured  liquid ;  so  that  it  is  apparent 
the  earthy  matters  Lu  the  B.  influence  and  increase 
the  absorption  of  the  colouring  matter,  and  thus 
render  a  given  weight  of  the  charcoal  of  greater 
commercial  value.  When  sirup  of  sugnr  and  other 
liquids  have  been  run  through  B.  for  some  time, 
the  pores  of  the  latter  appear  to  get  clogged  with 
the  colour,  and  tbe  clarifying  influence  ceases, 
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then  the  B.  requires  to  undergo  the  process  of 
revicication,  which  consists  in  reheating  it  carefully 
in  ovens,  or  iron  pipes  enclosed  in  a  furnace,  when 
the  absorbed  colour  is  charred,  and  the  B.  can  be 
of  service  once  again  as  an  arrester  of  colour. 
After  several  re-burnings,  the  B.  becomes  of  very 
inferior  absorptive  quality,  and  is  then  disposed  of 
for  the  manufacture  of  bone-ash  and  dissolved  bones 
(q.  v.).  II.  has  likewise  a  great  power  of  absorbing 
odours,  especially  those  of  a  disagreeable  nature, 
and  can  thus  be  employed  to  deodorise  apartments, 
clothing,  outhouses,  Ac,  or  wherever  animal  matter 
may  be  passing  into  a  stale  of  active  putrefaction. 

BO'NE-Dl'ST  is  obtained  by  reducing  bones  to 
a  fine  state  of  division,  either  under  heavy  revolving 
wheels,  or  by  passing  them  through  toothed  iron 
rollers.  In  order  to  facilitate  the  pulverisation  of 
the  bone,  it  is  occasionally  first  subjected  to  the 
action  of  hot  water  and  steam  in  a  digester  at  a 
temperature  of  270" — 280°  F.,  which  dissolves  out 
two-thirds  of  the  gelatine,  and  leaves  a  very  friable 
mass,  which  can  be  reduced  to  powder  even  when 
pressed  between  the  fingers.  B.  is  used  in  agricul- 
ture as  a  fertilising  agent,  either  in  its  ordinary 
insoluble  condition,  when  the  beneficial  effects  on 
the  laud  are  prolonged  over  a  series  of  years,  or 
as  dissolved  bones  (q.  v.),  when  the  fertilising  force 
is  exerted  principally  the  first  year.  See  Bones  as 
Max  u  re. 

BONE-GE'LATINE.    Sec  Gelatine. 

BONER,  Ulrich,  one  of  the  oldest  German 
fabulists,  was  a  preaching  friar  of  Bern,  and  is 
frequently  mentioned  in  documents  of  the  years 
1824 — 1349.  He  flourished  just  when  the  minne- 
singers and  poets  of  chivalry  had  passed  away.  His 
collection  of  100  fables,  or examples,'  as  they  used 
to  he  called,  was  entitled  Drr  Edeluttin  (The  Precious 
Stone),  nnd  was  first  printed  at  Bamberg,  1461.  It 
is  marked  by  purity  of  style,  and  by  clear  and  vivid 
delineation.  This  book  is  one  of  the  greatest  of  all 
bibliographical  rarities,  for,  st  present,  only  one  copy 
— that  in  the  Wolfcnbiittcl  Library — is  known.  It  is 
decorated  with  wood-cuts.  Bodmer  and  Breitinger 
published  a  complete  edition  of  the  work  at  Zurich 
in  17.V7. 

BONES,  Dissolved,  a  mmure  prepared  by  acting 
upon  bone-dust  by  sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gravity 
1600.  About  115  cwt.  of  sulphuric  acid  (of  specific 
gravity  1600)  is  added  to  every  ton  of  bone-dust  in 
a  mixing  vessel,  where  the  whole  can  be  thoroughly 
incorporated  together.  The  resulting  mass  is  allowed 
to  lie  in  a  heap  for  several  months,  during  which 
time  it  dries  up,  and  when  sent  into  market,  is  a 
dark-coloured,  coarse,  soft  powder.  The  original 
bone-dust  contains  a  largo  percentage  of  insoluble 
or  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  (CaO,CuO,CaO,PO»); 
and  two  equivalents  of  sulphuric  acid  (HO.SO,) 
acting  thereon,  abstract  two  of  the  atoms  of  lime, 
and  form  two  equivalents  of  sulphate  of  lime 
(CaO.SOj),  and  one  atom  of  the  acid  phosphate  of 
lime  (HO,HO,CaO,PO»),  which  are  soluble  in  water. 
As  the  pelatii.e  of  the  B.  hinders  the  sulphuric  acid 
from  acting  fully  on  the  earthy  matter,  it  is  cus- 
tomary to  use  a  good  proportion  of  bone-ash  along 
with  the  bone-dust,  and  the  absence  of  gelatine 
in  the  former  admits  of  the  acid  doing  its  proper 
work.  Very  often,  bone-ash  is  alone  used  in  the 
preparation  of  Dissolved  B.,  and  then  the  manufac- 
tured material,  containing  no  gelatine  or  animal 
matter,  receives  the  name  of  nuperphonphate  (q.  v.), 
or  *tip>Tphn$phate  of  lime.  In  place  of  bone-ash, 
much  bony  matter  or  phosphate  of  lime,  in  the  form 
of  Apatite  (q.  v.)  and  Coprolites  (q.  v.),  is  now 
emploved  in  part  in  the  manufacture  of  some  varie- 
ties of'dissolvcd  bones.  The  present  value  (1860)  of 
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Dissolved  B.  ranges  from  £6  to  £8  per  ton,  according 
to  quality ;  and  they  contain  from  20  to  86  per 
cent,  of  soluble  phosphate  of  lime,  and  15  to  S  per 
cent,  of  undissolved  or  insoluble  phosphates.  This 
material  is  very  largely  employed  as  a  manure  in 
Britain,  and  is  eminently  suitable  for  the  cultivation 
of  the  root-crops,  such  as  turnips,  mangel-wurzel, 
Ac;  aud,  associated  with  12  to  20  per  cent,  of 
sulphate  of  ammonia  (q.  v.),  or  nitrate  of  soda,  it 
rivals  Peruvian  guano  in  its  fertilising  effects  on 
land  where  cereals— wheat,  barley,  oats,  Ac. — are 
growing. 

BONES  AS  MANURE.  The  employment  of 
bones  as  a  manure  is  one  of  the  greatest  modern 
improvements  in  agriculture.  They  are  applied 
either  simply  reduced  to  small  fragments  or  a  coarse 
powder  called  Boru  Du*t  (q.  v.),  or,  after  undergoing 
chemical  preparations  of  various  kinds,  as  the  basis 
of  highly  valuable  artificial  manures. — See  Boxt- 
asii,  and  Bones,  Dissolved— All  the  substances 
which  enter  into  the  composition  of  bones  are 
desirable  additions  to  the  soil,  but  particularly  the 
phosphates.  Phosphoric  acid,  usually  found  in 
combination  with  magnesia,  and  more  particularly 
lime,  enters  into  the  structure  of  every  plant  and 
animal ;  it  is  a  substance,  therefore,  which  canuot 
be  dii-pcuBed  with  either  in  the  vegetable  or  animal 
economy.  Being  very  sparingly  diffused  through 
most  soils,  it  is  often  essential  to  add  it  artificially. 
The  productiveness  in  many  districts  of  Britain  had 
become  much  impaired  by  the  diminution  of  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  soil,  owing  to  the  quantity  taken 
off  in  corn,  cheese,  and  the  B.  of  animals,  which 
were  annually  raised  and  exported.  The  fine  red 
sandstone  loams  of  Cheshire  were  comparatively 
sterile  in  the  end  of  the  last  century,  which  was 
entirely  owing  to  the  deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid 
in  t lie  soil,  no  doubt  partly  to  be  attributed  to  the 
quantity  yearly  abstracted  by  the  dairy  produce  sent 
to  market.  So  much  was  this  the  case,  that  a  liberal 
dressing  of  common  or  calcined  B.  had  the  effect  of 
at  once  doubling  the  value  of  the  worn-out  pastures. 
In  other  parts  of  Britain,  however,  such  as  the 
clay-soils  of  Suffolk — which  at  one  time  were  under 
dairy-farms — the  soil  is  rich  in  phosphates,  and  the 
application  of  B.  as  a  manure  is  there  attended  with 
little  effect.  It  becomes,  therefore,  of  practical 
importance  to  ascertain  when  this  substance  should 
be  added,  and  when  it  is  not  necessary  to  do  so.  It 
is  important  to  observe,  that  nlthough  phosphoric 
acid  is  as  essential  to  one  crop  as  to  another,  yet 
some  crops,  such  as  turnips,  require  a  far  more 
liberal  artijieial  supply  of  it  than  others,  as  wheat, 
which  actually  require  as  much  to  build  up  their 
structure.  We  will  shortly  state  the  principles  which 
should  regulate  the  practice  of  bone-manuring. 

All  perennial  plants,  such  as  grasses,  are  enabled 
to  extract  phosphoric  acid  from  the  soil  more 
readily  than  annual  plants,  owing  to  their  numerous 
nnd  well-developed  roots,  which  arc  ready,  even 
at  the  beginning  of  the  growing  season,  to  draw 
supplies  from  a  large  mass  of  soil.  Grasses,  there- 
fore, arc  only  benefited  by  phosphoric  manures  when 
the  soil  is  more  than  usually  deficient  in  phosphates. 
If  gross-lands  are  sterile,  it  is  easy  to  ascertain  if  a 
deficiency  of  phosphoric  acid  is  the  cause,  by  adding 
calcined  or  crushed  B.,  and  watchiug  their  effect. 
An  experiment  of  this  sort  is  a  much  better  guide 
than  any  analysis  of  the  soil.  In  Cheshire,  the 
quantity  of  B.  applied  to  the  pastures  is  from  half 
a  ton  to  a  ton  per  acre  ;  nnd  this  dressing  will  last 
from  16  to  2.5  years. 

Wheat,  also,  from  the  long  time  it  occupies  the 
ground  before  it  is  ready  to  be  reaped,  and  its 
slow  growth  during  its  early  stages,  c»n  thrive 
1  with  a  small  supply  of  phosphates.  These  vubstances 
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are,  therefore,  comparatively  seldom  applied  directly  1 
as  a  manure  for  thia  crop.    So,  tlao,  with  early 
rown  oat*  or  barter.     When   these  latter  crops, 
however,  are  late  sown,  and  the  rapidly  growing  J 
conditions  of  heat  and  moisture  exist,  phosphate* 
are  often  applied  with  great  benefit. 

It  is  as  an  application  to  the  turnip  that  phos- 
phoric acid  is  so  marked  in  it*  effects,  even  when 
the  soil  already  contains  it  in  considerable  quantity.  , 
The  reason  of  this  ia  not  difficult  to  trace.  The  seed 
of  the  turnip  is  small,  and  it  is  sown  at  the  warm 
season,  when  the  growth  is  rapid.  The  seeds  them- 
selves have  ouly  a  limited  quantity  of  phosphates 
stored  up  for  the  benefit  of  the  roots  and  leaves 
of  the  young  plants.  Unless  the  roots,  therefore, 
while  yet  abort,  meet  with  a  concentrated  supply,  the 
other  elements  of  the  food  of  the  plant— carbonic 
acid,  water,  and  ammonia  —  however  abundantly 
they  may  bo  present,  cannot  be  assimilated,  and 
Its  growth  in  srrested.  Besides,  a  liberal  supply  of 
phosphates  has  the  effect  of  poshing  on  the  turnip 
through  its  early  stages,  when  it  is  so  liable  to  in- 
j  ury  from  various  insects. 

The  effects  of  B.  as  a  manure  for  the  turnip 
are  greatly  increased  by  dissolving  them  in  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  manufacturing  the  soluble  super- 
phosphate of  lime.  Lirbig  suggested  such  a  use 
of  sulphuric  acid  in  l$8tf,  and  since  then,  hun- 
dreds of  manufactories  of  thia  manure  have  arisen 
over  the  land  The  utility  of  the  discovery,  how- 
ever, is  not  at  present  so  great  as  is  sometime* 
represented,  owing  to  the  large  supply  of  phosphatic 
guanos  now  in  the  market,  in  these  the  phosphate 
of  lime  is  in  a  finely  divided  state,  and  is  readily 
enough  taken  up  by  plants  without  being  dissolved 
by  acids.  No  doubt  as  the  scarcity  of  guano  begins 
to  be  experienced,  and  iu  price  rises,  it  will  again  be- 
come a  much  greater  object  than  at  present  to  manu- 
facture superphosphate  from  mineral  phosphates  or 
bones.  Three  or  four  cwls.  of  dissolved  B.  or  of 
phosphatic  guano  id  the  quautily  usually  iipplied  to 
an  acre  of  turnips. 

The  value  of  B.  as  a  manure  has  been  long 
known  in  some  parts  of  England,  but  their  use 
was  merely  local,  until  more  than  two  decades  ol 
the  l»th  c.  had  passed;  and  they  were  merely 
broken  by  a  liamtner,  or  rudely  and  imperfectly 
crushed  by  being  laid  in  ruts  where  cart-wheels 
might  pass  over  them.  The  first  machines  for  hone- 
crushing  were  employed  iu  Yorkshire  and  Lincoln 
shire  in  1814  or  1815,  and  reduced  them  only  to 
pieces  about  the  size  of  a  walnut,  much  larger  than 
the  coarsest  or  '  rough  '  bone-dust  now  in  use.  The 
employment  of  this  manure  did  not  become  general 
jn  Scotland  till  about  1830,  although  it  had  been 
introduced  in  East  Lothian  some  years  before.  Its 
use  has  now  extended  to  different  parts  of  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe,  and  to  North  America, 

BONET,  Jon*  Pacl,  a  Spaniard  of  the  17th  c, 
one  of  the  first  instructors  of  deaf  mutes.  Only  one 
person  before  him  had  been  at  all  successful  in  the 
art,  and  about  him,  B.  does  not  appear  to  have 
known  anything,  so  that  he  Is  really  entitled  to  the 
claim  of  originality  in  his  method,  which  consisted 
in  imparting  instruction  by  the  sight  instead  of  by 
the  ear  —  gestures,  writing,  a  manual  alphabet, 
and  an  artificial  pronunciation,  being  the  means 
employed.  His  plan  is  minutely  detailed  In  a  volume 
published  by  him  at  Madrid  in  1620,  entitled 
Hf'lmecion  de  lot  Lettra*,  y  Arte  para  ensenar  a 
kablar  lot  Jfoota.  The  manual  alphabet  now  in 
use  at  almost  all  deaf  and  dumb  institutions  In 
Europe  and  America,  differs  little  from  that  intro- 
Juced  by  Bo  net. 

BO  NFIRE,  a  fire  kindled  for  some  purpose  of 


1  public  rejoicing,  usually  in  an  open  conspicuous 
place,  as  the  top  of  a  hiil,  or  the  centre  of  a  village- 
green.  The  burning  materials  consist  of  tar-barrels, 
J  coal,  and  other  combustibles.  The  practice  of 
kindling  fires  of  this  kind  is  of  so  great  antiquity  in 
England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland,  as  to  he  traced  to 
pagan  rites.  See  Bkltf.in.  It  was  customary  to 
kindle  one  of  these  fires  in  token  of  rejoicing  on 
j  Midsummer  Eve — the  evening  before  the  24  th  ol 
June,  which  day  was  appropriated  by  the  church 
for  tho  feast  of  St.  John  the  Baptist  Reference  is 
made  to  bonfires  on  this  occasion  by  Googe  iu  hie 
translation  of  tho  poet  Nuogeorgus : 

Then  doth  the  joyfull  feast  of  John  the  Baptist  take 
his  turne, 

When  Don  tiers  great,  with  loftie  flame,  in  ercrie 

towue  doc  burne ; 
And  young  men  round  about  with  maides  doe  dance 

in  everic  strecte, 
With  garlands  wrought  of  motherwort,  or  else  with 
vervain  aweete,  Ac. 

For  much  antiquarian  lore  on  this  subject,  see 
Brand's  Popular  AutiouitUt,  edited  by  Sir  Henry 
Ellis,  vol.  i.  The  origin  of  the  word  B.  has  been 
very  puizling  to  etymologists.  In  Scotland,  the 
popular  term  is  bantjire  or  oWn/frr,  which  Jsmiesou 
says  is  apparently  a  corruption  of  hailfire,  which 
may  be  doubted.  The  most  probable  etymology 
is  tho  Welsh  ban,  high,  whence  ban-ffagl,  a  lofty 
blaze,  a  bonfire.  The  same  hills  that  in  English  are 
called  Beacon*,  are  ill  Welsh  called  Ban$  or  Van*. 
In  Danish,  also,  baun,  is  a  beacon,  and  may  be  traced 
in  such  names  as  Banbury. 

BO'KGAR  ( Bunprtru*  or  Pteudoboa),  a  genus  of 
venomous  serpents,  allied  to  the  genera  A'lnpa 
and  aVaja,  and  distinguished  by  a  much  keeled 
back,  which  has  a  row  of  hexagonal  scales  larger 
than  the  rest.    The  head  is  broad  and  depressed, 


Bon  gar,  or  Rock  Snake. 


with  very  strong  bones  The  species,  which  appear 
to  be  few — only  two  being  certainly  known — are 
natives  of  the  East  Indies.  They  are  called  Rock 
Snakes  in  India.  B.  annularis  which  has  the  body 
surrounded  with  rings  of  black  and  yellow,  attains  a 
length  of  six  or  eight  feet 

BONGA'RDIA,  a  genus  of  herbaceous  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Btrberidea  (q.  v.),  natives  of  the 
E  ast  One  specie*  (B.  Raumoffii)  produces  tubers, 
which  arc  eaten,  either  boiled  or  roasted,  in  Persia ; 
and  the  leaves  of  another  (B.  chryiogonum)  have  an 
acid  taste,  and  are  eaten  as  a  salad. 

BONGAY',  an  island  of  the  East  Indian  AicbU 
pelago,  to  the  east  of  Celebes.  It  gives  name  to  a 
group  of  Islets,  which  supplies  the  neighbourhood 
with  slaves  and  wood. 

BONHEUR,  Rosalie  (more  commonly  called 
Rosa),  a  female  French  artist,  born  at  Bordeaux  on 
the  22d  of  March  1822.  Her  first  master  was  her 
own  lather,  Raymond  Bonbeur,  an  artist  of  merit, 
who  died  in  1863.  In  1841,  Mademoiselle  B.  contri- 
buted for  the  first  time  two  small  pictures  to  the 
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French  Exhibition,  and  the  subjects,  'Two  Rabbits,' 
and  'Goats  and  Sheep,'  already  indicated  the  de- 
partment in  which  she  was  afterwards  to  attain  such 
extraordinary  eminence.  During  the  ten  years 
which  followed,  she  was  a  constant  contributor, 
almost  all  ber  pictures  being  devoted  to  animal,  or 
at  least  to  rural  life.  In  1851  and  1652,  she  was  so 
pressed  by  requests  from  private  parties,  that  she 
was  unable  to  exhibit ;  but  in  1858,  her  famous 
'  Horse  Market1  was  the  principal  attraction  of  the 
Parisian  exhibition.  Since  1849,  Mademoiselle  B. 
has  directed  the  gratuitous  School  of  Design  for 
.voting  girls.  A  beautiful  portrait  of  her,  by  Paul 
D.'hmk  he,  has  been  executed.  She  was  decorated 
with  the  Legion  of  Houor,  June  10,  1865. 

BONI,  or  BO  NY,  a  powerful  state  of  the  south- 
went  peninsula  of  the  island  of  Celebes,  in  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean,  between  lau  4°  20'— b"  20'  S.,  and 
long;.  119"  8.V — 12o°  3u'  E  In  the  north  part,  the 
scenery  is  flue,  and  tlio  soil  fertile — rice,  sngo,  and 
eassia  l>eing  produced.  In  adilition  to  agriculture, 
the  Industry  of  the  inhabitmits  consists  in  the  manu- 
facture of  "cotton,  and  articles  of  gold  and  iron,  in 
which  they  have  a  large  trade.  Their  institutions, 
which  are  said  to  be  verv  ancient,  partake  of  tlie 
character  of  a  constitutional  monarchy.  The  British 
have  twice  attacked  the  Bonese  for  injuring  their 
commerce,  and  selling  the  crews  of  British  ships 
into  slavery.  In  the  second  attack,  in  1814,  the 
Bonese  king  was  killed.  Top.  200,000. — B.,  Gulf  or, 
separates  the  south-east  and  south-west  peninsulas 
of  Celebes.  It  has  a  length  of  about  200  miles,  with 
a  breadth  narrowing  from  80  to  40  miles.  Numerous 
shoals  render  its  navigation  difficult. 

BONIFACE,  St.,  'the  Apostle  of  Germany,' 
whose  original  name  was  Winfried,  was  born  in 
Devonshire,  England,  about  680.  He  first  entered 
a  monastery  in  Exeter,  at  the  age  of  18,  and  after- 
wards removed  to  that  of  Nuteell,  where  he  taught 
rhetoric,  history,  and  theology,  and  became  a 
priest  at  the  age  of  80.  At  that  time,  a  move- 
ment, proceeding  from  England  and  Ireland,  was 
going  on  for  the  conversion  of  the  still  heathen 
peoples  of  Europe;  In  614,  Gallus  and  Emmenm 
bad  been  sent  to  Alemuuniii,  Kiliau  (murdered  681)) 
to  Bavaria,  Willibrord  (died  o9°)  t0  tnc  country  of 
the  Franks,  Swidvert  to  Friesland,  and  Siegfried  to 
Sweden.  Winfried  also  took  the  resolution  (715)  of 
preaching  Christianity  to  the  Frisians,  among  whom 
it  had  as  yet  found  no  entrance.  Bat  a  war  broke 
out  between  Charles  Murtel  and  the  king  of  the 
Frisians,  and  Winfried  returned  from  Utrecht  to 
bis  convent,  of  which  be  became  abboL  Still  bent 
upon  his  design,  he  repaired  to  Home  in  718,  and 
received  the  authorisation  of  Po|>e  Gregory  II.  to 
preach  the  gospel  to  all  the  tribes  of  Germany.  He 
went  first  to  Thuringia  and  Bavaria,  then  laiioured 
three  years  in  Friesland,  and  travelled  through 
Hesse  and  Saxony,  everywhere  baptising  multitudes, 
and  consecrating  their  idolatrous  groves  as  churches. 
In  723,  Gregory  II.  called  him  to  Rome;  made  him 
bishop,  wiih  the  name  of  Bouifacius  ;  furnished  him 
with  new  instructions  or  canons,  and  with  letters  to 
Charles  Murtel  and  all  princes  and  bishops,  request- 
ing their  aid  in  his  pious  work.  Returning  to  Hesse 
£724),  he  destroyed  the  objects  of  heathen  worship 
(among  which  are  mentioned  an  oak  near  Geismar, 
sacred  to  Thor,  and  an  idol  named  Stuffo,  on  a 
summit  of  Uarz,  still  called  Bteftenberg),  founded 
churches  and  convents,  and  called  to  his  aid  priests, 
monks,  and  nuns  from  England,  whom  he  distri- 
buted through  the  various  countries.  In  recognition 
of  his  eminent  services,  Gregory  III.  sent  him  (782) 
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|  of  all  Germany,  with  power  to  establish  bishoprics 
wherever  de  saw  fit.  B.  now  made  a  third  journey 
to  Rome  (788),  and  was  appointed  papal  legate  for 
Germany.  The  bishoprics  of  Regensburg,  Erfhrt, 
Paderborn,  Wiirsburg,  Eichstadt,  Salzburg,  and 
several  others,  owe  their  establishment  to  St.  Boni- 
face. The  famous  Abbey  of  Fulda  is  also  one  of  his 
foundations.  He  was  named  Archbishop  of  Mains 
by  Pipin,  whom  he  consecrated  as  king  of  the 
Franks  at  Soissons  (762),  and  he  presided  in  the 
council  held  at  that  place.  In  754  he  resumed 
anew  his  apostolical  labours  among  the  Frisians; 
and  at  Dokkum,  about  18  miles  north-east  of  Leeu> 
warden,  iu  West  Friesland,  this  venerable  Christian 
her©  was  fallen  upon  by  a  mob  of  armed  heathens, 
and  killed,  along  with  the  congregation  of  converts 
that  were  with  him  (756).  His  remains  were 
taken  first  to  Utrecht,  then  to  Mainz,  and  finally 
to  Fulda.  In  the  abbey,  there  are  still  shewn  a 
copy  of  the  gospels  written  by  him,  and  a  leaf 
stained  with  his  blood.  A  collection  of  his  letters, 
and  the  canons  he  promulgated  for  the  discipline 
of  the  newly  established  churches,  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  instructive  as  to  the  state  of 
Germany  at  the  time.  The  completed  edition  of 
the  Letters  (EpistoUe)  is  that  of  Wiirdtwein  (Mainz, 
1789).  In  1811,  a  monument  was  erected  to  8*.  B. 
on  a  hill  near  A  lumber  pa,  in  the  principality  of 
Gotha,  where,  according  to  tradition,  he  had  erected 
(724)  the  first  Christian  church  in  North  Germany. 
A  statue  by  Henschel  of  Cmsw-1  was  also  erected  to 
him  in  Fulda  in  1842.  Rittberg,  KirehengttehichU 
Leuttcklandt  (vols.  i.  and  IL,  Goit.  1845). 

BONIFACE,  the  name  of  nine  pones,  mo^t  of 
whom  are  of  no  historic  not<\ — B.  I.  (41* — 122 J  was 
appointed,  contrary  to  canonical  rule,  by  the  Kmpe- 
ror  Theodorfius  II.,  upon  account  of  prevailing  party 
divisions.  He  was  the  first  who  assumed  as  Bishop 
of  Rome  the  title  of  First  Bishop  of  Christendom.— 
Boniface  III.,  who  was  pope  only  for  ten  months  in 
the  year  o»»7,  was  the  first  to  whom  the  title  of 
Universal  Bishop  of  Christendom  was  conceded  by 
the  Greek  Emperor  (Phocas). — B.  VIII.,  previously 
Benedict  Csjetan,  a  native  of  Anagni,  was  elected 
po|K»  on  December  24,  1294.  His  inauguration  was 
distinguished  by  great  pomp :  the  kings  of  Hungary 
and  Sicily  held  the  reins  of  his  horse  as  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  Lateran,  and  with  their  crowns  upon 
their  heads  served  him  at  table.  He  failed,  how- 
ever, In  his  attempts  to  assert  a  feudal  superiority 
over  Sicily,  and  to  exercise  his  papal  authority  in 
the  disputes  between  France  and  England.  Philip 
the  Fair  of  France,  supported  by  his  states  and 
clergy,  maintained  the  independence  of  the  kingdom, 
disregarding  many  bulls  and  briefs,  and  even  the 
sentence  of  excommunication  to  which  the  pope 
proceeded.  Philip  at  last,  with  the  aid  of  Italian 
enemies  of  B.,  made  him  prisoner  at  Anagni,  to 
which  he  had  fled ;  and  although  he  was  liberated 
by  the  people  of  Anagni  after  tw  o  days'  imprison- 
ment, he  died  within  about  a  month  (1303  a.  ».),  in 
consequence  of  having  refused  food  during  these 
two  days,  through  fear  of  poison.  He  instituted  the 
Roman  jubilee  in  the  year  1300.  If  the  charge*, 
however,  which  Philip  the  Fair  brought  against  B, 
in  self-defence — viz.,  heresy,  sitooiiy,  licentiousness, 
&c. — were  well  founded,  and  regarding  the  second 
there  can  be  no  doubt,  Dante  was  quite  justified  in 
giving  him  a  place  in  helL  Apart  from  the  question 
of  his  personal  character,  B,  was  undoubtedly  one  of 
those  dangerous  ecclesiastic*  in  whose  downfall  ciri- 
li-atiou  exults. — B.  IX.  (Peter  To  mace  Hi),  a  native 
of  Naples,  succeeded  Urban  VI.  as  pope  at  Rome 
in  1389,  whilst  Clement  VII.  was  pope  at  Avignon. 
He  exceeded  all  his  predecessors  in  the  shameless 
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dispensations  and  Indulgences.  He  acquired,  after 
*  struggle,  a  most  despotic  power  in  Rome,  which 
be  kept  in  awe  by  fortresses;  but  to  secure  himself 
against  external  enemies,  particularly  Louis  of 
Anjou,  whose  claim  to  the  crown  of  Naples  he  had 
opposed,  he  was  obliged  to  give  away  part  of  his 
territory  in  fief*,  as  Ferrara  to  the  House  of  Este. 
He  died  in  1404. 

BONIFACIO,  SrmAtT  or,  the  modern  name 
of  the  strait  between  Corsica  and  Sardinia,  the 
Fnlym  Galliewn  of  the  Romans.  At  the  narrowest 
part,  it  is  only  7  miles  wide.  The  navigation  is 
difficult,  owing  to  the  great  number  of  rocks,  which, 
bowcrer,  are  favourable  to  the  production  of  coral, 
and  the  coral  and  tunny  fisheries  are  actively 
prosecuted.  At  the  eastern  entrance  of  the  strait 
lie  the  Bucinaric  or  Magdalen  Islands,  the  Tnmltt 
Cmticularut  of  the  ancients,  principally  inhabited 
by  Corsicans,  but  mostly  belonging  to  Sardinia. 
The  strait  receives  its  name  from  the  small  town  of 
Bonifacio  in  Corsica,  strongly  situated  upon  a  rocky 
promontory,  with  an  excellent  harbour  and  8»oo 
inhabitants.  It  was  a  place  of  much  consequence 
to  the  Genoese  for  the  security  of  their  trade  in 
these  seas,  and  a  number  of  Tery  fine  churches  still 
attest  in  former  greatness. 

BONI'N,  or  ARCHBI'SHOP  I  SLANDS,  in  the 
Pacific,  stretching  in  N.  lat.  between  26°  30' — 
27°  44',  and  in  E.  long,  between  142° — 143°.  They 
were  discovered  in  1827  by  Captain  Bceehey  of 
the  Blo**otn,  who  took  formal  possession  of  them 
for  England.  They  would  appear  to  have  been 
tben  uninhabited.  In  1830,  however,  Peel  Island, 
near  the  centre  of  the  group,  was  settled,  in  con- 
nection with  the  whaling-business,  by  a  motley 
colony— an  Englishman,  an  Italian,  a  Dane,  2 
Americans,  and  15  Sandwich  Islanders  (5  men  and 
10  women) — under  the  auspices  of  a  *  union-jack." 
According  to  the  latest  accounts,  the  population 
had  increased  from  20  to  42.  Besides  pigs,  goats, 
and  fowls,  Peel  Istand  produces  sweet  potatoes, 
maize,  onions,  yams,  pumpkins,  melons,  lemons, 
tobacco,  and  sugar-cane.  Timber  also  is  plentiful, 
though  not  of  sufficient  size  for  masts. 

BONl'TO,  a  nam*  common  to  several  fishes  of 
the  mackerel  family,  or  Scornbtnd/r  (q.  v.).  One  of 
these,  Thvnnut  peiawyt,  sometimes  called  the  Stripe- 
bellied  Tunny,  and  of  the  same  genus  with  the 


Tunny  (q.  v.),  is  well  known  to  sailors  as  an  inha- 
bitant of  tropical  seas,  and  as  one  of  the  fishes 
most  frequently  seen  pursuing  the  flying-fish.  It  is 
often  takeu  by  an  imitation  flying-fish  made  to  skim 
along  and  touch  the  waves.  Its  flesh,  although 
relished  by  those  who  have  been  previously  confined 
to  salt  provisions,  is  dry.  It  is  occasionally  but 
rarely  caught  on  the  British  coasts.  It  is  a  very 
beautiful  fish,  seldom  exceeding  thirty  inches  in  length, 
of  a  beautiful  steel-blue  colour,  darker  on  the  back, 


and  whitish  below.  Four  dark  lines  extend  along 
each  side  of  the  belly.  The  general  form  resembles 
that  of  the  mackerel,  but  is  less  compressed.— The 
B.  of  the  Mediterranean  (Pdamyt  Sard*)  is  a  fish 
very  similar  to  this,  but  of  an  allied  genus,  distin- 
guished by  its  comparatively  large  and  strong  teeth. 
It  has  dark  transverse  bars  reaching  from  the  ridge 
of  the  back  to  the  lateral  line.  It  is  plentiful  in  the 
Black  Sea. — The  Plain  B.  (Auxit  vulpari*  or  A. 
Rochtanus)  may  be  distinguished  at  ouce  from  both 
of  these  by  its  more  uniform  blue  colour,  without 
stripes  or  band",  and  by  the  widely  separated  dorsal 
fins.  It  has  only  one  row  of  minute  teeth  in  each 
jaw.  It  is  found  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  in 
some  places  seems  to  bear,  in  common  with  the 
last-mentioned  species,  the  name  bonito.  Its  flesh 
is  litth*  esteemed  when  fresh  :  it  is  generally  used 
either  salted  or  pickled.  Like  mackerel,  it  putrefies 
rapidly,  unless  means  are  used  for  its  preservation. 
This  fish  has  been  occasionally  caught  ou  the  coast  of 
England,  and  one  was  taken  in  summer  1859,  in  a 
herring-net,  off  the  const  of  Banffshire. — Another 
species  of  Auri*.  a  native,  of  the  West  Indian  seas, 
equals  the  tunny  in  rise. 

BONN,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  beautifully 
situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  15  miles 
above  Cologne.  Populatum  in  1P64,  exclusive  of 
military,  21,615.  B.  is  connected  with  the  riirht 
bank  of  the  Rhine  only  by  a  ferry,  and  with 
Cologne  by  the  railway  as  well  as  the  river.  The 
Cathedral  Church  is  a  fine  specimen  of  the  last 
period  of  the  Romanesque  style,  and  exhibits  the 
transition  to  the  Gothic  already  begun.  R.  has 
considerable  manufactures  of  cotton  goods,  earthen- 
ware, vitriol,  and  soap.  Tho  neighbourhood  is  very* 
romantic.  B.  is  the  seat  of  a  number  of  learned 
associations  and  institutions.  The  Leopoldine  Aca- 
demy of  Physical  Science,  founded  at  Vienna  in 
1052,  was  transferred  to  B.  in  1818.  It  obtained  a 
university  in  1786,  which,  however,  was  suppressed 
during  the  sway  of  France ;  and  the  present 
university  was  founded  in  1818,  receiving  from 
government  the  former  electoral  palace  and  other 
buildings,  with  au  annual  revenue  of  nearly  £15,000 
sterling.  There  arc  two  theological  faculties,  the 
one  Protestant,  and  the  other  Roman  Catholic.  The 
university  has  altogether  more  than  80  professors 
and  lecturers,  and  fully  1000  students,  and  among 
its  professors  have  been  numbered  some  men  of 
high  distinction,  as  Niebuhr  and  A.  W.  ScblcgeL 
Albert,  Prince  Consort,  was  a  student  here.  Its 
clinical  establishments  are  of  unusual  extent,  and 
admirably  arranged.  It  has  a  library  of  about 
150,000  volumes,  archaeological  and  other  collec- 
tions, a  botanic-garden,  an  observatory,  an  agricul- 
tural school,  a  riding-school,  4c.  B.  derives  its 
origin  from  Bonna,  one  of  the  castles  erected  by  the 
Romans  in  Germany.  It  was  long  the  residence  of 
the  electors  of  Cologne;  it  was  taken  from  the 
French  in  1689,  after  a  severe  bombardment  by  the 
Elector  Frederic  III.  of  Brandenburg;  and  in  1703  it 
surrendered,  after  a  siege,  to  the  English  and  Dutch 
army  under  Marlborough.  It  returned  again  into 
the  possession  of  the  Elector  of  Cologne  in  1715,  and 
in  1717  its  fortifications  were  razed.  It  was  acquired 
by  France  in  1802,  and  assigned  to  Prussia  in  1814. 
Beethoven  wss  a  native  of  Bonn. 

BONNER,  EmsimD,  Bishop  of  London,  was  born 
of  obscure  and  doubtful  purentage,  about  the  end 
of  the  15th  century.  The  reputation  he  gained  at 
Oxford  by  his  knowledge  of  the  canon  law,  recom- 
mended him  to  the  notice  of  Wolacy,  who  promoted 
him  to  several  offices  in  the  church.  After  the  fall  of 
Wolsey,  B.  took  an  active  share  in  the  work  of  refor- 
mation, and  received  due  promotion  from  Henry  VIII. 
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In  1533,  he  was  deputed  to  appear  before  the  pope 
at  Marseille,  to  appeal  for  the  excommunicated 
monarch  to  a  general  council.  The  violence  of  bis 
threat*  on  this  occasion  suggested  to  his  holiness  the 
fitness  of  having  him  burned  alive,  or  thrown  into  a 
caldron  of  me  lied  lead,  so  that  13.  judged  it  prudent 
to  leave  Marseille  without  notice*.  In  1540,  he  was 
made  Bishop  of  London.  The  death  of  Henry  cooled 
his  Protestant  seal ;  and  having  given  proofs  of  his 
lukewartnneas  in  the  cause  of  reformation,  he  waa  at 
length,  in  1549,  committed  to  the  Marshulsea,  and' 
deprived  of  his  bishopric.  The  accession  of  tjueeit 
Jlury  restored  him  to  office,  and  gave  him  the  oppor- 
tunity of  revenge,  which  he  now  took  without  delay 
or  stint.  As  vicegerent  and  president  of  tbe  convoca- 
tion, he  was  the  principal  agent  in  that  bloody  perse- 
cution which  has  made  the  reign  of  Mary  infamous. 
On  tbe  accession  of  Elizabeth  in  1568,  B.  accompanied 
his  episcopal  brelhcrn  to  salute  her  at  Highgate, 
but  was  excepted  from  the  honour  of  kissing  her 
hand.  In  May  1559,  lie  wax  summoned  before  the 
privy  council,  and  refused  with  a  consistency  worthy 
of  due  respect  to  take  the  oath  of  supremacy.  lie 
was  accordingly  deposed  from  his  bishopric,  and 
shut  up  in  the"  Marshalsca,  where  he  died  in  1569. 
While  it  is  right  to  remember  with  detestation  the 
multitude  of  B.'a  cruellies,  one  also  ought  not  to 
forget  that  he  waa  strict  in  castigating  the  lax 
morality  of  his  clergy  ;  that  after  his  return  to 
popery,  he  remained  steadfast  to  his  principles  ; 
and  that  he  bore  his  final  niisfortuuea  with  manly 
resignation. 

BO'NNET,  in  Fortification,  is  a  small  defence- 
work  constructed  at  salient  angles  of  the  glacis 
'or  larger  works.  It  consists  of  two  faces  only,  with 
a  parapet  3  feet  high  by  10  or  12  broad.  There  is 
no  ditch.  A  larger  kind,  with  three  aalieut  angles, 
is  called  a  priest's  B.,  or  bonnet  d  prttrt.  The 
use  of  the  B.  is  to  check  the  besiegers  when  they 
are  attempting  to  make  a  lodgment. 

BONNET,  Charles,  an  eminent  naturalist  and 
philosopher,  bonf  at  Geneva,  13th  March  172<».  He 
waa  educated  for  the  profession  of  the  law,  but 
devoted  himself  at  a  very  early  age  to  tbe  study 
of  natural  history.  A  dissertation  on  aphides 
obtained  for  him,  in  1740,  the  honour  of  being 
made  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences  iu  Paris.  He  was  soon  afterwards  occupied 
in  researches  concerning  polypi,  the  respiration  of 
insects,  the  structure  of  the  tapeworm,  Ac.  He 
published  his  Traiti  d Intcetoloyie  (2  vols,,  Par.)  in 
1745.  HU  Recherche*  *nr  P  t'lage  dr*  Feville*  de* 
Plante*,  published  in  1754,  contained  the  result  of 
much  observation  on  important  points  of  vegetable 
physiology.  A  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes, 
putting  a  stop  for  two  years  to  his  researches  in 
natural  history,  gave  another  direction  to  his  studies, 
and  he  published  several  works  on  psychology,  in 
which  materialistic  views  decidedly  prevail  :  the 
body  is  represented  as  the  original  M>urce  of  all  the 
inclinations  of  the  soul,  and  all  ideas  are  referred  to 
movement*  of  the  nervous  fibres  ;  but  his  religious 
convictions  remained  always  strong  and  unshaken, 
and  in  his  ldiet  rurCEtat  Futur  dtt  Etrtt  Pimm/a,  oh 
Palingenixie  J'hilotophioue  (8  vols.,  Gen.  1769),  he 
endeavoured  to  demonstrate  the  reasonableness  of 
the  Christian  revelation.  In  this  work  be  also 
maintained  the  future  life  of  all  living  creatures,  and 
the  perfection  of  their  faculties  in  a  future  state. 
Lavater  translated  the  last  part  of  it,  and  it  helped 
to  effect  a  change  in  the  religious  tendencies  of  Men- 
delssohn. His  L'onrideration*  nrr  U*  Corp*  Organ**** 
(2  vols.,  Gen.  17«2)  is  very  much  devoted  to  an 
examination  of  tbe  theories  of  generation.  B.  was  . 
for  some  years  a  member  of  the  Great  Council  of  | 
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his  native  city.  He  died  on  20th  May  1793.  In  the 
latter  part  of  his  life,  he  superintended  a  collective 
edition  of  his  own  works  (8  vols,  and  18  vols, 
Neuch.  1779 — 1788). 

BO'NN'ET,  a  covering  for  the  head,  of  which  there 
are  many  varieties.  The  French,  from  whom  we 
have  the  word,  apply  it  as  we  do  to  male  as  well  as 
female  head-dress.  A  kind  of  night-cap  is  called  by 
them  a  B. ;  as,  for  example,  the  bonnet  rouge,  or 
infamous  '  cap  of  liberty '  of  the  revolutionary 
j  leaders.  The  English  B.  of  former  times  was  made 
of  cloth,  silk,  or  velvet*  less  or  more  ornamented, 
nccording  to  the  meana  or  taste  of  the  wearer.  This 
species  of  headgear  was  generally  superseded  bv 
the  hat,  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  c. ;  but  in 
Scotland,  bonnets  were  universally  worn  for  a  cen- 
tury to  two  ceuturics  later,  and  they  still  remain 
to  a  certain  extent  a  national  characteristic.  From 
the  frequent  notice  of  the  blue  B.  in  historical 
records  aud  in  song,  it  would  seem  that  the  Scotch 
were  long  identified  with  this  kind  of  head-covering. 
The  genuine  old  B.  of  the  Lowland  Scottish  peas- 
antry was  of  a  broad,  round,  and  flat  shape,  over- 
shadowing the  face  and  neck,  and  of  a  dark -blue 
colour,  excepting  a  red  tuft  like  a  cherry  on  the 
top.  The  fabric  waa  of  thick  milled  woollen,  w  it  h- 
out  seam  or  lining,  and  so  exceedingly  durable  that, 
with  reasonable  care,  a  single  B.  worth  about  2*. 
would  have  served  a  man  his  whole  life.  No  head- 
dress ever  invented  could  stand  so  much  rough  usage. 
It  might  be  folded  up  and  put  in  the  pocket,  or  laid 
flat  and  sat  upon,  with  equal  impunity ;  it  might  be 
exposed  to  a  heavy  drenching  rain  without  the  head 
being  wetted,  and  when  dried,  it  was  as  good  as 
ever.  Besides,  it  could  be  worn  on  the  top  of  the 
bead,  or  slouched  in  front,  behind,  or  si<'ewi*e,  as  a 
protective  against  a  cold  blast;  and  from  iu  softness 
and  elasticity,  it  very  fait ly  saved  the  head  from 
the  effects  of  a  blow.  In  short,  there  was  no  end 
to  the  adaptability  of  the  old  '  braid  hairnet.'  as 
the  Scotch  termed  it ;  and  one  almost  feels  a 
degree  of  regret  that,  in  the  progress  of  fashion, 
it  should  have  gone  so  much  out  of  use.  From 
having  been  worn,  till  comparatively  late  times,  by 
small  rural  proprietors — such  as  owners  of  a  cottape 
and  an  acre  or  two  of  land — it  gave  to  these  local 
notabilities  the  distinctive  apcTlation  of  Bonnwt 
Laird*.  A  lesser  and  not  so  broad  a  variety  of  the 
B.  was  worn  by  boys.  The  Highlanders  have  long 
worn  bonnets  of  the  same  fabric,  but  these  rise  to  % 
point  in  front,  and  are  without  any  rim.  Such  is  the 
cap  now  known  as  the  Glengarry  itonurt.  From  time 
immemorial,  these  various  kinds  of  Scots  bonnets 
have  been  manufactured  at  Stewarton,  a  small  town 
in  Ayrshire.  Formerly,  the  Stewarton  B  -makers 
formed  a  corporation,  which,  like  other  old  guilds, 
waa  governed  by  regulations  conceived  in  a  narrow 
and  of  ten  amusingly  absurd  spirit ;  one  of  the  rule* 
of  the  fraternity,  however,  can  be  spoken  of  only 
with  commendation,  for  it  enforced  a  certain  weight 
of  material  in  each  B.,  as  well  aa  durability  in  the 
colour.  An  account  of  this  ancient  corftoration  will 
be  found  in  Chamber*'*  Journal,  first  aeries,  vol.  v., 
p.  142.  The  bonnets  used  in  tbe  Highland  regiments 
are  made  at  Stewarton  and  Kilmarnock  ;  they  are 
usually  distinguished  by  a  chequered  fillet,  being 
the  fe*x~chtqui  of  the  House  of  Stuart.  Latterly, 
I  although  bats  aud  caps  have,  to  a  great  extent, 
superseded  bonnets  of  the  old  varieties,  the  bonnet 
manufactories  of  Stewarton  have  much  increased, 
and  are  still  increasing.  Of  the  many  and  ever- 
shifting  varieties  of  ladies'  bonnets  of  straw,  silk, 
and  other  materials,  we  need  not  attempt  any 
account. 

BO  NNET-PIECE,  a  gold  coin  of  James  V.  of 
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BONNEVAL— BONUS. 


bonnet, 


of  the  king's  head 
being  decorated  with  m  bonnet  instead  of  a  crown, 
m  wu  usual.  Wo  give  a  representation  of  the 
obverse  side  of  this  elegant  coin,  which  shews  the 
'king's  bead  regarding  the  right,  with  a  cap  or 
~iaviug  a  circle  of  gems;  round  the  neck 
a  collar  of  thistle-heads,  and 
8  8.'  Inscription,  '  Jacob™  5. 
Dai  G.  R.  Scotorv.  158*.' 
Weight  of  the  coin,  72  grains. 
Adam  de  Cardonnel,  from 
whose  work,  Xvmumata 
Scotia  (Edin.  1786),  we  ex- 
tract these  particulars,  ob- 
serves, that  James  V.  was  the 


born  at  Whitchurch,  Buckinghamshire,  and  died  at 
Woolwich  in  1821.  His  Element*  of  Alpebra  (2 
vols.  8ro,  1813)  is  selected  by  a  capable  critic,  from 
among  his  other  works,  as  specially  deserving  of 
commendation. 


BONNY  RI  VER,  a   rirer   of  Guinea,  West 
Africa,  forming   the   eastern   debouchure  of  the 
Niger,  and  falling  into  the  Bight  of  Biafra,  in  about 
1st.  4s  80*  N.,  and  long.  7"  10'  E.    It  is  accessible  at 
all  times  of  the  tide  to  vessels  drawing  as  much  as 
18  feet  of  wnter,  and  safe  anchorage  at  all  seasons  of 
the  year  is  found  within  its  bar.    ltd  hanks  arc  low, 
swampy,  and  uncultivated.    On  the  cast  side,  near 
its  mouth,  is  the  town  of  B.,  long  notorious  as 
,  the  rendezvous  of  slave-trading  ships.    It  exports 
first  .Scottish  sovereign  who  considerable  quantities  of  palm-nil. 
placed  dates  on  his  money,      rmvm  .»•«.• 

tk-  r~.  »k«  ai^iL.  BON  PL  A  NT),  Am*,  an  eminent  botanist,  was 
born  at  La  Rocbclle,  Fnutce,  August  22,  1773. 
Having  studied  medicine  and  botany  at  Paris,  be 
accompanied  Alexander  von  Humboldt  in  1799  to 
America,  where  they  travelled  nearly  five  years, 
mostly  in  Mexico  and  the  Andes,  duriug  which 
lime  B.  collected  6000  new  species  of  plums.  After 
his  return,  he  was  appointed,  in  18<»4,  director 
of  the  gardens  at  Navarre  and  Malmaison,  and 
published  several  splendid  and  valuable  botanical 
works,  Platite*  EquinojriaU*  lttcueUlie$  au  Mexii/ue, 
Ac.  (2  vols..  Par.  180« — 1816,  with  140 copper-plates); 
Monographie  de»  Mela*tomee»,  Ac.  (2  vols.,  Par. 
1809— 181  6,  with  120  copper-plates);  and  J>e*rrip. 
tion  de*  J'lanfe*  rare*  de  Xararre  el  de  la  JJaimai- 
son  (11  numbers.  Par.  1813—1817,  with  64  copper- 
plates).  He  went  to  Buenos  Ay-res  In  1816,  with 
a  collection  of  European  plants   and   fruit- trees, 


and  was  the  first  who  dimin 
ished  the  size  of  the  gold  coins  '  by  increasing  their 
thickness.  The  moat  remarkable  are  those  com- 
monly called  the  bonnet-pieces,  which  were  struck 
of  native  gold ;  in  beauty  and  elegance  of  work- 
manship, they  approach  the  nearest  to  the  Roman 
coins,  and  very  much  surpass  all  the  coinage  at 
that  period,  or  ever  since.'  These  bonnet-pieces 
are  among  the  most  valued  curiosities  of  the 
antiquary. 

BO'NNEVAL,  Clat/m  Alex  a  wore,  Contr  mt, 
also  called  Achmed  Pasha,  a  French  adventurer, 
whose  history  is  very  extraordinary.  He  was  born 
of  a  noble  family  at  Coussac,  in  Limousin,  in 
1675;  proved  unmanageable  at  the  Jesuit  College  ; 
and  was  placed  in  the  Royal  Marine  Corps  in 
bis  18th  year.    He  was  transferred  to  the  Guards; 


served  with  great  distinction  in  Italy  and  the  \  WM  fav0urably  received  bv  the  Government,  and 
"  <   .      ,  •"-  1  named  Professor  of  Natural' History.    After  remain- 

ing at  Bnenos  Ay  res  abont  five  years,  B.  undertook 
an  expedition  of  scientific  discovery  up  the  Parana, 
with  the  view  of  prosecuting  his  investigations  to 
the  Andes,  across  the  Gran  Chaco  Desert ;  but  Br, 
Francia,  then  dictator  of  Paraguay,  instead  of  giving 
him  permission  to  cross  the  country,  arrested  him, 


Netherlands;  but  having  been  refused  promotion 
upon  account  of  some  excesses  of  which  he  had 
been  guilty,  he  behaved  with  great  insolence  to  the 
minister  at  war,  and  was  therefore  condemned  to 
d'-ath  by  a  court-martial.  Foreseeing  this  result,  he 
fled  to  Germany,  where,  upon  the  recommendation 
of  Prince  Eugene,  be  obtained  employment  in  the 
Austrian  service.  He  now  fought  against  his 
native   country,  distinguished   himself   by  many 


daring  exploits,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  lieutenant  j 
field-marshal,  and  bore  a  principal  part  under  Prince  j 
Eugene  in  the  war  between  Turkey  and  Austria. . 
But  when  residing  at  Vienna,  after  the  peace  of 


master-general  of  ordnance, 

where  he  soon  got  into  a  scandalous  quarrel  with 


ultivutmg  orunge-treea  of  his  own  planting, 
he  wroto  to  Humboldt  that  he  was  about  to 


after  killing  some  of  bis  men,  and  kept  him  prisoner 
for  about  nine  years,  notwithstanding  the  efforts  of 
the  British  government,  at  the  instigation  of  Hum- 
boldt, to  obtain  his  release.    While  detained  by  Dr. 
Francia,  he  acted  as  physician  of  a  garrison.  On 
.  the  2d  of  February  1881,  be  obtained  his  liberty, 
Passarowiu,  he  made  himself  very  disagreeable  to  j  aud  tnm.j||ng  southward,  settled  on  the  southern 
the  prince,  and  was  therefore  sent,  in  1723,  as  boundarv  of  Brazil,  near  the  eastern  bank  of  the 

,  I  river  Uruguay,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  small 
town  of  San  Borju.  Here  he  resided  until  1858, 
taking  great  interest  in  cultivating  and  promoting 
the  cultivation  of  Paraguay  tea,  and  with  no  desire 
to  return  to  Europe.  In  1853,  he  removed  to  a 
larger  estate  at  Sunta  Anna,  where  he  busied  him 
self  in  c 
In  1857 

carry  his  collections  aud  manuscripts  to  Paris,  to 
deposit  them  in  the  Museum  there,  and  that  after 
a  short  stay  in  France,  he  intended  to  return  to 
Santa  Anna.  That  voyage,  his  death  in  1858  pre- 
vented him  from  accomplishing.  His  remarks  on  the 
herbarium  collected  in  his  travels  with  Humboldt, 
have  been  given  to  the  world  by  Kunth  in  his  Nova 
Genera  et  Specie*  Plantarum  (12  vols.,  Par.  1810 — 
1825,  with  7u0  plates). 

BO'Nl'S,  a  special  allowance,  or  extra  dividend, 
to  the  shareholders  of  a  company.  If  the  previous 
dividend  has  been  4  per  cent,  on  tho  capital,  and  if 
the  profits  of  the  current  year  admit  of  5  per 
cent.,  a  formal  dividend  of  that  amount  would  com- 
mit the  company  to  a  like  dividend  in  future  ;  and  to 
prevent  such  a  precedent,  4  per  cent,  is  declared, 
and  a  B.  of  1  per  cent. 
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the  governor,  and  was  brought  to  trial,  and  con- 
demned to  death  by  a  court-martial.  The  emperor 
commuted  the  sentence  to  one  year's  imprisonment ; 
and  upon  condition  of  never  again  setting  foot  upon 
German  soil,  he  was  conveyed  across  the  Tyrolese 
frontier.  He  went  to  Constantinople,  was  cordially 
welcomed,  became  a  Mohammedan,  took  the  name 
of  Achmed,  was  made  a  pasha  of  three  tails,  was 
employed  in  organising  the  Turkish  artillery  after 
the  European  manner,  achieved  successes  as  general 
of  a  division  of  20,000  men,  in  the  war  of  the 
Porte  with  Russia,  and  arrested  the  victorious 
career  of  the  Persian  usurper,  Thamasp  Kuli  Khan. 
For  this  service,  the  sultan  appointed  him  governor 
of  Chios  ;  but  his  own  imprudence,  and  the  envy  of 
others,  caused  his  removal  from  this  office,  ne 
now  thought  of  leaving  Turkey,  but  died  at  Con- 
stantinople on  27th  March  1747.  The  memoirs 
published  as  his  are  spurious. 

BONNYCASTLE,  John,  long  Professor  of 
Mathematics  at  the  Royal  Military  Academy,  Wool- 
wich, is  well  known  as  the  author  of  many  excellent 

He 
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BONY  PIKE  (Lepidottetu),  an  interacting  genus 
ol  fishes,  being  one  of  the  few  existing  genera  belong- 
ing to  an  order,  Ganoid  FUhea  (q.  v.),  of  which  the 
fossil  forms  are  extremely  numerous,  and  the  only 
existing  genus,  which,  upon  account  of  the  number 
and  arrangement  of  the  bones  of  the  head  and  other 
peculiarities  of  the  skeleton  exhibiting  a  resem- 
blance to  reptiles,  is  reckoned  among  Sauroid  Fi*he* 
(q.  v.).  The  body  is  covered  with  a  case  of  dense 
bony  square  scales,  so  fitted  together  as  to  form  a 
complete  coat  of  mail.  The  vertebra  arc  articulated 
by  ball  and  socket,  and  the  head  is  capable  of  a 
degree  of  motion  upon  the  trunk,  very  remarkable 
among  fishes,  and  compensating  for  the  general 
stiffness  of  the  mailed  body,  the  skeleton  of  which 
is  also  bony,  and  not  cartilaginous.  The  snout  is 
elongated,  and  the  edges  of  the  jaws  are  furnished 
with  long  teeth,  the  breadth  of  the  snout  in  some 
of  the  species  giving  it  a  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
pike.  The  tail  is  heterwrrcal,  or  unsymmctrical,  the 
caudal  rays  being  inserted  not  equally  above  and 
beneath  the  termination  of  the  verticai  column,  but 
only  at  and  beneath  it,  a  character  much  more  com- 
mon in  fishes  of  the  old  red  sandstone  than  in  those 
of  the  present  period. — The  species  of  this  genus 
are  pretty  numerous,  attain  a  large  size,  and  are 
found  in  the  rivers  and  lakes  of  the  warm  parts 
of  America.    They  are  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 

BONZES,  the  Japanese  priests  of  Fo  or  Buddha. 
The  name  is  from  the  Japanese  Ihixto.  It  was 
extended  by  the  Portuguese  to  Buddhist  priests  iu 
other  countries,  but  particularly  to  the  Cliincsc. 
See  Japin  and  Buddhism. 

BOO'BY  (Sula  fu*ca\  a  species  of  Gannet  (q.  v.), 
which  has  received  this  name  from  its  apparent 
Stupidity  in  allowing  itself  to  be  knocked  down 
with  a  stick  or  taken  by  the  band.  Accounts  differ 
very  much,  however,  as  to  this  character  of  the  B., 
some  representing  it  as  singular  in  not  taking  alarm 
or  becoming  more  wary  even  when  it  baa  had 
reaxou  to  apprehei.d  danger  from  man  ;  others,  as 
Audubon,  asserting  in  such  a  tnauner  as  apparently 
to  place  it  beyond  dispute,  that  it  does  learn  to 
be  upon  iu  guard,  and  even  becomes  difficult  to 
approach  within  reach  of  shot.  The  B.  is  not  quite 
so  large  as  iu  congener,  the  common  gannet  or 
solan-goose,  and,  like  it,  is  a  bird  of  powerful 
wing,  and  feeds  on  fish,  which  it  tukes  by  diving 
in  the  sea,  observing  its  prey  as  it  sweeps  along 
in  graceful  and  varying  flight,  sometime*  at  a 


|  fish  fastened  to  a  board,  through  which  it  drives 
iu  bill,  as  it  dashes  at  the  bait.    The  B.  is  of  a 


height  of  only  a  foot  or  two  from  the  * 
of  the  water,  sometimes  twenty  yards  above  it, 
and  plunging  suddenly  to  seize  it  It  is  some- 
times taken,  like  the  gannet.  by  means  of  a 


blackish-brown  colour,  whitish  beneath;  iu 
are  subject  to  some  variation,  and  in  youn^ 
a  general  brown  colour  prevails;  the  sexes  differ 
very  little,  except  that  the  female  is  not  quite 
so  large  as  the  male.  It  is  found  on  almost  all 
tropical  and  sub-tropical  shores,  and  sometimes 
even  200  miles  from  land.  On  the  east  coast  of 
North  America,  h  reaches  about  as  far  north  as 
Cape  Hatteraa,  bnt  is  much  more  abundant  further 
south,  great  numbers  breeding  on  the  low  islands 
off  the  coast  of  Florida.  The  nest  is  often  placed 
upon  a  low  bush,  and  4  is  large  and  fiat,  formed  of  a 
few  dry  sticks,  covered  and  matted  with  sea-weeds 
in  great  quantity.'  It  contains  only  one  egg  or 
young  one  at  a  time.  The  expansibility  of  the 
gullet  enables  the  B.  to  swallow  fishes  of  consider- 
able size.  The  bill,  which  is  straight,  conical,  and 
longer  than  the  head,  opens  beyond  the  eyes,  as  in 
the  rent  of  this  genus.  Tjo  B.  is  much  persecuted 
by  the  Frigate  Bird  (q.  v.)  and  Man-of-war  Bird 
(q.  v.)  more  powerful  birds  and  of  swifter  flight 
than  itself,  which  often  compel  it  to  disgorge  for 
their  use  the  prey  which  it  has  just  swallowed. 
The  flesh  of  the  B.  although  sometimes  eaten  by 
sailors,  is  dark  coloured,  and  not  very  agreeable. 
Bligh  and  his  companions,  in  his  long  boat-voyage, 
found  one  or  two  which  they  captured  a  provi- 
dential supply  of  food. 

BOO'BY  IS  LAND,  a  level  rock  in  Torres  StrVit, 
in  lat.  10°  86'  and  long.  141"  63'  E.,  8  fret  in 
height,  and  i  mile  in  diameter.  Being,  of  course, 
highly  dangerous  to  navigators,  and  destitute  of 
resources  of  its  own,  it  is  suid  to  be  pretty  regularly 
supplied  with  provisions  and  water  bv  passing 
vessels,  for  the  benefit  of  auch  aa  may  be  cast 
ashore  on  it. 

BOODROOM,  BOUDROFM,  or  BODRUX,  a 
seaport  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the  pashalic  of 
Anatolia,  finely  situated  on  the  north  shore  of  the 
Gulf  of  Kos,  about  96.  miles  south  of  Smvrna,  in  lat. 
87°  2'  N.,  and  long.  27°  !&'  E.  It  is  an  uninviting 
place,  its  streeu  being  narrow  and  dirty,  and  iu 
bazaars  of  the  worst  class ;  but  as  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Haliearnauu*,  the  birthplace  of  Herodotus 
and  Dionysiua,  it  possesses  great  interest  for  the 
traveller.  Many  remains  of  the  old  city,  which  was 
'  the  largest  and  strongest  in  all  Oaria,'  bear  witness 
to  its  former  magnificence.  A  fortress,  built  by  the 
Knights  of  Rhodes  in  1402,  occupies  a  projecting 
rock  on  the  east  side  of  the  harbour,  which  is 
shallow  but  well  sheltered,  and  resorted  to  by 
Turkish  cruisers.  Some  ship-building  is  carried  on. 
Pop.  stated  at  about  11,000. 

BOOK,  a  distinct  literary  production  in  one  oe 
more  volumes ;  but  the  terra  book  is  also  applied  to 
a  treatise,  or  group  of  chapters,  forming  a  part  of  a 
volume,  and  traditionally  it  signifies  a  narrative,  or 
record  of  some  kind  in  the  form  of  a  roll :  '  Lo,  a 
<  roll  of  a  book  was  therein  ;  and  he  spread  it  before 
I  me ;  and  it  was  written  within  and  without. * — 
Ezek,  ii.  9,  10.  The  term  has  a  similar  meaning  in 
English  law  phraseology.  '  In  the  Court  of  Exche- 
quer a  roll  was  anciently  denominated  a  book,  and 
so  continues  in  some  instances  till  this  day.  An 
oath  as  old  as  the  lime  of  Edward  I.  runs  in  this 
form:  "  And  you  shall  deliver  into  the  Exchequer 
a  book  fairly  written,"  &c,  but  the  book  delivered 
into  the  court  in  fulfilment  of  this  oath  has 
always  been  a  roll  of  parchment.' — Godson  and 
Burke  On  the  Lam  of  Patent*  and  Oovyriakf 
(Lond.  1851,  p.  828V 
The  word  book  is  from  the  Angl.-8ax,  and, 
of  spelling,  is 
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all  the  Teutonic  and  Scandinavian  languages  (Ger. 
bteh;  Dutch,  boek).  It  is  believed  to  be  derived 
from  the  name  root  a*  beech  (Angl.-Sax.  boe ;  Ger. 
buck*  ;  Icel.  beyke  ;  Dutch,  beuke),  the  earliest  writ- 
ing among  those  nation*  having  been  executed  on 
the  inner  bark  of  the  beech -tree,  or  perhaps  carved 
on  beech  boards.  The  Greek  word  for  a  book, 
biblo*.  or  more  commonly,  billion,  is  derived  from 
the  Egyptian  appellation  for  the  plant  papyrus 
(q.  r.y  The  Latin  word  liber,  a  book,  is  derived 
from  the  name  of  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  papy- 
rus, instead  of  the  plant  Itself.  By  the  Greeks, 
•  collection  of  books  was  called  bibliotheco,  and 
by  the  Romans,  libraria  ;  hence  the  French  term 
bililiotheque,  and  the  English  word  library ;  hence, 
also,  the  librarii,  or  book-writers,  and  m'Wiopu/e, 
booksellers,  of  the  Romans.  Properly  prepared  in 
long  strqw,  the  papyrus  was  wound  round  small 
cylinder*,  or  rollers,  which  in 
Latin  were  styled  volumina  ; 
In-nce  the  English  word  volume. 
As  the  papyrus  has  also  given 
the  term  paper  to  the  moderns, 
it  has  played  an  important  part 
in  the  miming  of  what  concerns 
books.  Besides  pap\  rus,  however, 
Book  Scroll.  tht.  ,ncie„tB  u*ed  parchment  and 
other  materials  for  the  fabrication  of  their  books ; 
and  when,  by  the  capture  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs 
in  the  7  th  c,  the  papyrus  plant  could  no  longer 
be  procured,  parchment  was  the  material  generally 
employed. 

By  the  Romans  after  the  AngusUn  age,  the  art  of 
fabricating  books  retched  a  degree  of  proficiency, 
along  with  the  advancement  in  literature.  The 
papyrus  was  carefully  prepared ;  one  aide  was 
reserved  for  the  writing,  and  the  other  was  coloured 
with  saffron  br  cedar  oil.  The  writing  was  effected 
by  a  pen  made  of  reed  (ralatnue),  of  which  the 
best  kinds  were  sup|>o*cd  to  be  found  in  Egypt. 
The  ink  (atramtntutn)  was  very  durable.  In  several 
rolls  found  at  llerculaneum,  the  Roman  ink,  after 
being  interred  many  centuries,  is  still  in  good  preser- 
vation. When  a  Romun  author  wished  to  give  hi* 
book  to  the  world,  a  copy  was  put  into  the  hands 
of  transcribers  (librarii),  by  whom  a  certain  number 
of  copies  were  produced.  From  these  transcribers, 
who  were  equivalent  to  our  modern  printers,  the 
copies  passed  to  a  class  of  artists  (librarioli),  who 
ornamented  them  with  fanciful  titles,  margins,  and 
terminations.  The  rolls  were  finished  for  use  by 
the  bibtioptpi,  or  bookbinders ;  and  last  of  all,  they 
were  ofTered  for  sale  by  the  bibHopolm,  or  book- 
sellers. A  copy  of  one  of  the  esteemed  productions 
of  a  Roman  author — as,  for  example,  a  copy  of  Virgil 
or  Horace— was  an  elegantly  dooe-up  roll,  about 
thirteen  inches  in  depth,  wound  round  a  cylinder, 
the  two  ends  of  which  were  decorated  with  ivory 
or  metal  knobs.  Outside,  it  bore  various  decora- 
tions along  with  the  title,  and  for  safety  was  put  I 
in  a  neat  case  of  parchment  or  wood,  which  also 
bore  sundry  ornamental  devices,  including  perhaps 
a  portrait  of  the  author.  A  bookseller's  shop  in 
ancient  Rome  would  probably  shew  a  collection  of 
scrolls,  less  or  more  ornamented,  not  unlike  in 
appearance  to  modern  small  maps  mounted  on 
rollers;  and  in  this  form  books  would  be  handed 
about  and  read.  Prized  for  their  rarity  and  costli- 
ness, these  scroll-books  were  kept  with  great  care 
in  cases,  or  round-shaped  boxes  with  lids,  made  of 
cedar;  the  odour  of  that  wood  being  a  preserva- 
tive against  moths  and  other  destructive  insects. 
Romans  with  a  literary  taste  carried  one  of  these 
boxes  of  scrolls  with  them  as  a  portable  library. 
A  public  librarv  comprised  a  large  varietv  of  these 

of  a 


collection  of  round  canisters.  Yet  the  Romans  did 
not  invariably  make  their  books  in  rolls;  in  some 
instances,  they  used  leaves  of  lead,  which  had  been 
beaten  thin  with  a  hammer,  and  also  leaves  of  wood 
covered  with  wax;  those  loosely  connected  at  the 
back  with  rings,  may  be  viewed  as  the  rude  original 
of  the  modern  book.  At  llerculaneum,  books  of  this 
kind,  called  tablets,  have  been  discovered  in  perfect 
preservation. 

In  producing  books  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
plan  of  rolls  was  dismissed,  and  that  of  leaves  aewed 
together  and  enclosed  in  boards  came  generally  into 
use.  The  material  employed  was  still  parchment, 
prepared  from  the  skins  of  goats,  sheep,  deer,  and 
other  animals  ;  for  although  the  art  of  making  paper 
whs  known  in  the  0th  c,  this  new  material  came 
slowly  into  use.  The  fabricators  of  the  books  were 
for  the  most  part  different  orders  of  monks,  more 
particularly  the  Benedictines  (q.  v.),  a  learned  and 
industrious  body  of  men,  whoso  peaceful  establish- 
ments were  long  the  great  centres  whence  literature 
was  dispersed  in  agva  of  intellectual  darkness  and 
social  disorder.  At  the  head  of  the  book -manu- 
facturing department  in  tho  monastery  was  the 
armarian,  who  besides  taking  charge  of  the  library, 
gave  out  books  to  be  copied,  along  with  the 
ink,  and  parchment  required  by  the  tranacr 
Some  of  tbe  monks  were  allowed  to  transcribe  in 
the  solitude  of  their  cells,  but  the  business  of  trans* 
cription  was  conducted  chiefly  in  an  apartment  called 
the  arriptoriaBM,  which  was  provided  with  ranges  of 
desks  and  forms.  There,  the  scribes  or  copyists,  who 
were  under  strict  regulations  as  to  keeping  silence, 
carried  on  their  tedious  but  useful  labours.  The 
writing  was  effected  in  distinctly  formed  letters  in 
an  old  character ;  regularity  in  the  lines  and  pages 
being  secured  by  previous  ruling.  There  was  an 
injunction  that  no  one  should  on  any  account  alter 
a  single  letter  or  word,  without  the  sanction  of  the 
superior.  With  all  the  caro  that  whs  bestowed, 
however,  errors  crept  in,  aud  were  repeated  from 
copy  to  copy,  some  of  which  mistakes  have  sorely 
puzzled  the  scholarly  inquirers  of  later  times. 
There  was  a  division  of  labour  in  the  monasteries. 
To  some  of  the  monks  was  assigned  the  duty  of 
throwing  in  embellishments.  With  leaf-gold  and 
brilliant  water-colours,  they  adorned  the  devotional 
works,  lives  of  saints,  and  copies  of  the  Scriptures 
with  pictorial  illustrations  and  fancifully  illuminated 
letters  at  the  beginning  of  chapters.  *  By  another 
class  of  these  monkish  artists,  the  books  were  bound 
in  styles  suitable  to  the  quality  of  the  works.  In 
many  instances,  tbe  binding  was  superb.  The 
boards  of  wood,  covered  with  leather  or  velvet, 
were  decorated  with  precious  stones  and  devices  in 
metal ;  and  in  front,  the  volume  was  held  together 
with  clasps  of  gold  or  silver-gilt,    Skelton,  the 


year  1510,  rapturously  alludes  to  the  splendid  bind- 


laureate,  in  his  Garland  of  Laurel,  written  about  the 
allut 

logs  of  those  old  i 

With  that  of  the  boke  losende  were  the  claspis  : 
The  mar  gent  was  ilium  vmd  all  with  golden  rallies 
And  bvse,  enpictnrid  with  gressoppea  and  ir 
With  butterfly-is  and  fresshe  peoolte  t  ay  I  is, 
Knflorid  with'ttowris  and  slyinv  suaylis; 
Envivid  [eauiuid]  pictoris  welf  towchid  and  quikly ; 
It  would  haue  made  a  man  hole  that  bad  be  right 
sekely, 

To  beholde  bow  it  was  garni ssliyd  and  bounde, 
Encouerde  ouer  with  golde  of  tfssew  fync; 
The  claspis  and  bullyons  were  worth  a  thousande 
pounde ; 

With  balaesisoand  charbuncles  the  borders  did  ahyne ; 
With  <iurum  m*ricvmi  euory  other  lyne 
Was  wrytin  i  
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1 A  book  usually  known  by  the  name  of  Ttxtut  \  than  St.  Serfs.    Often,  only  two  or  three  breviaries 


Sancttu  Cuthberti,  preferred  in  the  Cottonian 
Library,  is  a  fine  specimen  of  Saion  caligruphy 
and  decoration  of  the  7th  c.  It  was  written  by 
Kadi  rid,  Bishop  of  Durham  ;  and  EtbeUold,  his 
successor,  executed  the  illumination*,  the  capitals, 
and  other  illustrations,  with  infinite  labour  and  ele- 
gance. Bilfrid,  a  monk  of  Durham,  covered  the 
book,  and  adorned  it  with  gold  and  silver  plates  set 

We' 


aud  missals,  a  psalter,  and  a  copy  of  the  Gospels, 
were  all  the  books  owned  by  a  religious  house. 
The  possession  of  an  entire  copy  of  the  Scriptures 
(the  Latin  version  of  St.  Jerome)  gave  immense 
importance  to  a  monastery  or  church.  Nor  was 
this  surprising,  when  the  enormous  labour  of  trans- 
cribing a  Bible,  letter  by  letter,  is  considered. 
Alcuin,  a  native  of  England,  and  one  of  the  most 
with  precious  stones.  We  find  also  that  Dageus,  industrious  and  ingenious  monks  of  his  time,  occu- 
•  monk  wbo  flourished  in  Ireland  in  the  early  1  pied  himself  from  about  778  to  800  a.  n.,  a  space 
part  of  the  6th  c,  was  a  skilful  caligraphist,  and  of  22  years,  in  making  a  copy  of  the  Bible  for  the 
manufactured  and  ornanieuted  binding  in  gold,  1  Emperor  Charlemagne.  This  ancient  and  extremely 
silver,  and  precious  stones, — HanneU't  Inquiry  interesting  monument  of  piety  and  labour  is  now  in 
Mto  the  Book*  of  the  Ancient*  (Lond.  1843).  Books  the  British  Museum,  which  became  possessed  of  it 
of  a  common  quality  were  plainly  bound  in  parch- 
ment, and  instead  of  clasps,  they  were  tied  in  front 
with  thongs.  In  order  to  enable  monasteries 
to  sustain  the  expense  incurred  by  their  book- 
fabricating  establishments,  they  were  occasionally 


for  the  sum  of  £750.  The  Museum  is  also  enriched 
with  a  variety  of  missals  and  other  works,  executed 
by  the  monks.  In  the  present  day,  it  is  scarcely 
possible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the  value  put  upon 
books,  even  of  a  common  order,  or  of  the  prodigious 


endowed  with  lands  by  pious  laymen,  the  bequests ,  care  which  was  taken  of  them,  during  the  middle 
being  expressly  for  '  the  making  and  mending  of  ages.  To  preserve  tbcm  from  embezzlement,  they 
books.'  Among  the  works  produced  were  copies  of 
the  Scriptures,  in  whole  or  in  part ;  breviaries,  or 
books  of  prayers  used  in  the  church  services ; 
missals,  psalters,  books  in  philosophy,  and  copies 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  classics  aud  fathers;  also 
legends  of  the  saints.  Books  of  history,  poetry, 
romance,  4c,  were  lew  commonly  transcribed; 
though,  from  the  extent  of  some  of  the  medieval 
libraries,  these  and  various  other  subjects  were  not 
neglected.  Indeed,  but  for  the  monks  we  should 
have  possessed  scarcely  any  chronicles  of  the  middle 
ages ;  nor  are  we  less  indebted  to  tbem  for  the  pre- 
servation of  those  classics  which  are  now  habitually 
used  iu  our  colleges  and  academies. 

The  method  of  dispersing  tlve  books  was  not 
less  remarkable  than  that  of  their  transcription. 
Some  of  the  books  were  sold  at  exorbitant  prices; 
some  were  executed  to  the  order  of  kings,  nobles, 
and  church  dignitaries ;  some  were  exchanged ;  aud 
some  found  their  way  ioto  the  hands  of  the  it  at  ion- 
arii,  or  dealers  in  books,  in  the  principal  cities.  It 
was  customary  to  lend  books  for  transcription,  under 
au  agreement' to  receive  an  additional  copy  on  their 
return.  In  all  cases  of  lending  books,  penalties  were 
stipulated  to  be  paid  in  the  event  of  their  not  being 
restored.  Latterly,  there  sprang  up  a  practice  among 
the  aUUionarii  of  Paris,  and  some  other  cities,  of 
lending  out  books,  at  certain  rates,  on  the  principle  |  greatly  stim 
of  a  circulating  library  (q.  v.),  by  which  means  the  transcription, 
poorer  class  of  students  and  others  were  accommo- 
dated. In  these  later  times,  also,  as  we  approach 
the  period  when  printing  superseded  transcription, 
the  process  of  copying  books  begun  to  be  undertaken 
by  lay  scribes  for  a  livelihood,  of  which  there  were 
examples  in  London.    To  the  monks,  however,  and 


Chained  Book. 


were  in  some  cases  chained  to  shelves  and  reading- 
desks;  and  in  the  dwellings  of  nobles,  a  volume 
might  be  seen  chained  to  a  tabic  in  the  hall,  for  the 
use  of  such  members  of  the  family  as  were  able  to 
read. 

The  establishment  of  universities  in  the  12th  c 
the  manufacture  of  books  by 
particularly  those  classics  and 
;  philosophical  treatises  that  were  required  by  students 
:  in  the  colleges.   The  anxiety  of  the  authorities  in 
these  schools  of  learning  to  insure  accuracy  in  the 
I  text-books,  as  well  as  to  prevent  the  use  of  books  of 
an  improper  kind,  led  to  the  establishment  of  censor- 
ships and  privileges  which  interfered  with  the  pre- 


also  to  some  orders  of  nuns,belongs  the  unspeakable  pa  rat  ion  of,  and  traffic  in,  books,  long  after  the 
merit  of  having  not  only  supplied  the  religious  orders  invention  of  printing.  Unfortunately,  white  this 
with  the  books  which  were  in  daily  use,  bnt  those  j  art  was  superseding  the  ancient  process  of  trans- 
which  replenished  the  libraries  of  the  learned  and  |  cription,  the  convulsions  consequent  on  the  Reforma- 
wealthy,  until  their  ingenious  craft  was  supplanted  j  tion  caused  an  enormous  destruction  of  books.  Id 

England,  the  libraries  of  monasteries,  representing 
the  labour  of  a  thousand  years,  were  mercilessly 
destroyed  on  the  spot,  or  carried  off  and  consumed  in 
base  purposes,  without  a  thought  as  to  their  value. 
In  Scotland,  the  monastic  libraries  which  had  escaped 
the  ravages  of  Danish  and  other  invaders,  were 


by  that  of  the  printer  and  bookseller.  In  the  higher- 
class  monasteries,  there  were  libraries  of  from  500 
to  1000  volumes;  but  many  of  the  poorer  conven- 
tual establishments  could  boast  of  no  more  than 
from  20  to  80  books.  In  the  list  of  effects  which 
belonged  to  a  monastery  in  Scotland — St.  Serf, 
on  an  islam' 


1  in  Loch  Leven — there  appear  only  10  [similarly  destroyed. — The  same  fate  overtook  the 


books;  and  yet,  in  this  poorly  provided  insular 
establishment,  the  prior,  Andrew  Wintoun  (1420), 
completed  his  Orygynale  Cronykil  of  SeotUno\  a  work 
in  Terse,  which  is  not  less  valuable  as  a  picti 


ancient  monastic  libraries  of  France  at  the  Revolu- 
tion.  See  Libraries. 
In  consequence  of  these  deplorable  events,  as  well 
i  picture  of  as  the  periahableoess  of  books,  copies  of  works  prior 
ancient  manners,  than  as  a  specimen  of  the  attain-  to  the  invention  of  printing  exist  only  as  rare  and 
ments  of  the  old  monkish  writers.  But  there  are  sahl  valuable  curiosities.     Even  of  the  early  printed 
to  have  been  instances  of  a  greater  scarcity  of  books  |  books,  there  are  comparatively  few  copies  extant. 
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■uiiip,,     nun^niru     ivri       vi  viumi  j      sass*  «aa  iw,  u«*v 

ther  buck  than  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  In 
) portion  as  literature  ban  been  popularised,  books 


In  England,  books  of  improved  typography  and 
binding,  adapted  for  ordinary  libraries,  date  no 
further  buck 
pro 

nave  diminished  in  bulk  and  costliness.  In  the 
16th  and  17ih  centuries,  the  ordinary  sizes  of 
books  were  folio  and  quarto ;  and  as  works  of 
these  huge  dimensions  embraced  light  as  well  as 
much  ponderous  literature,  a  popular  poet  uses  no 
metaphor,  when  he  observes  that  ladies  'read  the 
books  they  could  not  lift.'  The  dignified  quarto 
survived  in  imaginative  literature  oven  till  our  own 
times;  for  it  was  in  this  costly  form  that  the 
early  editions  of  the  poetry  of  Scott,  Byron,  and 
others  made  their  appearance.  Excepting  for  special 
purposes,  all  such  large  sixes  are  happily  superseded 
by  octavos  and  still  lesser-sized  books.  Forms  and 
prices  are  no  longer  for  the  few,  but  for  'the 
million.'  And  copies  of  the  Bible,  instead  of  being 
chained  to  shelves  and  desks,  and  being  valued  at 
hundred*  of  pounds,  arc  now  scattered  in  myriads 
at  the  easy  charge  of  a  shilling. 

The  dimensions  of  printed  books  are  regulated  by 
the  size  and  form  of  the  sheets  of  paper  of  which 
they  are  composed.  A  sheet,  being  folded  in  the 
middle,  forms  two  leaves,  or  four  pages ;  and  a  book 
of  this  size  is  culled  a  folio.  When  the  sheet  is  again 
folded,  so  as  to  make  four  leaves,  or  eight  pages,  it 
forms  a  quarto.  The  quarto,  being  folded  across,  so 
as  to  make  eight  leaves,  or  sixteen  pages,  forms  an 
Octavo.  By  folding  the  sheet  into  twelve  leaves,  or 
twenty-four  pages,  we  make  a  duodecimo ;  and  if 
into  eighteen  leaves,  or  thirty-six  pages,  we  form  an 
octodecimo.  Below  this  there  are  small  books  of 
different  denominations,  and  which  are  sometimes 
spoken  of  as  pocket  editions.  Booksellers  are  accus- 
tomed, in  speech,  to  Anglicise  the  terms  for  the  size 
of  books,  with  little  regard  to  the  proper  termina- 
tions— as4to,  8vo,  12mo,  18mo,  24mo,  8'2mo,  48mo, 
4c.  For  a  long  period,  printing-paper  was  made 
chiefly  of  three  sizes,  respectively  called  royal,  demy, 
and  crown  ;  and  according  as  any  one  of  these  was 
employed,  the  size  of  the  book  was  large  or  small. 
Demy,  however,  was  the  most  commonly  used,  and 
the  demy  8vo  may  be  said  to  have  become  the  estab- 
lished form  of  standard  editions  of  books.  As  by 
means  of  the  paper-making  machine,  paper  is  made 
in  webs,  and  can  be  cut  into  every  imaginable  size  of 
sheet,  and  as  printing-machines  can  print  very  large 
surfaces,  the  sizes  of  books  are  now  comparatively 
arbitrary ;  though,  for  convenience,  the  old  names 
remain,  with  the  difference,  that  instead  of  the  l'imo, 
a  not  very  dissimilar  size,  called  the  post-8vo,  has 
come  extensively  into  use.  The  size  of  the  present 
work  is  large  royal  8vo. 

A  thin  kind  of  book,  consisting  of  a  few  sheets 
sewed  or  stitched  together,  without  boards,  is  called 
a  pamphlet — a  term  supposed  to  be  derived  from  the 
French  words  par  filet,  'by  a  thread.'  The  French 
term  brochure  (from  brocker,  to  stitch),  signifying 
pamphlet,  is  coming  into  use ;  as  also  the  French 
word  lirraUon,  signifying  a  portion  of  a  book 
(group  of  volumes)  published  separately.  For  an 
account  of  the  modern  traffic  in  books,  we  refer  to 
the  article  Book -trade.  w.  c. 

BOOKBINDING,  the  art  of  connecting  together 
in  a  durable  and  convenient  manner  the  several 
parts  of  a  book.  The  craft  of  the  bookbinder  is 
older  than  that  of  the  printer.  As  noticed  in  the 
preceding  article,  the  Romans  had  their  bibliopeai  for 
doing  up  their  books  in  rolls;  and  during  the  middle 
ages,  the  binding  of  books  in  a  square  form  was  exe- 
cuted by  certain  orders  of  monks.  As  the  first  style 
of  ty|x»graphy  was  an  imitation  of  the  penmanship 
employed  in  Bibles  and  Missals,  so  wss  the  bind- 
ing of  the  first  printed  books  only  a  copy  of  what 
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had  been  usual  in  doing  up  volumes  of  manuscript. 
But  as  printing  greatly  multiplied  books,  binding  got 
out  of  the  hands  of  the  monks  and  other  ingenious 
men  who  had  hitherto  carried  it  on,  and  assumed 
the  character  of  a  widely  dispersed  mechanical  art, 
which,  like  other  useful  arts,  has  gone  on  improving 
till  the  present  day.  It  says  little  for  the  taste  or 
tact  of  the  Germans,  that  they,  the  inventors  of 
printing,  should  have  long  since  been  left  behind, 
not  alone  as  regards  typography,  but  binding,  and 
everything  else  connected  with  the  preparation  of 
books.  The  French  have  exerted  their  fine  artistic 
taste  in  binding,  and  take  the  lead  in  this  branch 
of  art  among  continental  nations.  In  the  French 
language,  the  term  relieur,  used  for  bookbinder,  has 
oddly  enough  the  same  root  as  religion  (religo,  to 
bind  again).  To  the  English  belongs  the  merit  of 
carrying  the  art  to  a  high  degree  of  perfection  ;  for 
no  bookbinding  in  the  world  excels  that  of  London 
in  solidity,  elasticity,  and  elegance — the  three  great 
requisites  of  a  well-bound  book — which  have  been 
arrived  at,  not  less  from  skill  in  manipulation,  than 
the  excellence  of  tools,  and  the  prices  which  are 
ungrudgingly  paid  by  wealthy  book-fanciers.  Reach- 
ing this  advanced  stage,  bookbinding  forms  a  regular 
craft,  distinct  from  printing  and  bookselling,  though 
in  country  towns  it  is  sometimes  united  with  these 
professions.  Properly  conducted,  it  is  divided  into 
the  three  departments  of  preparing,  forwarding, 
and  finishing ;  but  in  these  there  are  many  subdivi- 
sions of  labour,  a  few  of  which  may  be  referred  to. 

On  coming  from  the  press,  sheets  are  first  dried 
by  being  hung  on  poles  for  a  length  of  time,  and 
theu  smoothed  by  pressure,  singly,  between  glazed 
mill-boards  in  a  powerful  hydraulic  press.  They 
are  next  collated  or  arranged  in  distinct  books  in 
quires,  in  which  form  they  are  delivered  to  the  pub- 
lisher. If,  however,  for  immediate  sale  in  'cloth 
boards,1  the  sheets  are  transferred  in  masses  from 
the  printer  to  the  binder,  and  treated  as  follows : 
The  first  operation  is  to  fold  the  sheets,  by  means 
of  a  small  instrument  culled  a  folder.  The  object  is 
to  fold  down  the  different  poges  so  as  to  fall  on  one 
another;  and  on  the  perfect  accuracy  with  which 
this  is  performed  depends  the  proper  binding  of  the 
book.  Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce 
machines  for  folding,  but  none  has  worked  satis- 
factorily, and  this  operation  is  still  performed  by 
hand;  usually  tho  work  is  done  by  girls.  After 
being  folded,  the  sheets  of  the  book  are  gathered 
and  collated  according  to  the  'signatures,'  a,  b,  4c, 
which  are  printed  at  the  bottom  of  the  first  page  of 
each  sheet.  The  books  so  made  up  and  completed, 
are  now  pressed  to  a  proper  solidity,  by  being 
placed  in  quantities  in  a  hydraulic  press.  The  next 
process  is  to  saw  indentations  in  the  back  of  the 
book,  preparatory  to  sewing.  If  only  a  few  volumes 
are  to  be  sawed,  the  operation  is  executed  with  a 
tenon  saw ;  when,  however,  there  are  large  num- 
bers, the  books  are  placed  on  a  machine  with 
revolving  saws,  which  instantaneously  effect  all  the 
indentations.  The  books  are  next  sewed  on  a  frame, 
each  sheet  being  less  or  more  attached  by  a  thread 
to  cords  aoross  the  back.  The  sewing,  like  the 
folding,  is  executed  by  girls.  On  being  removed 
from  the  sewing-frame,  the  book  receives  its  'waste 
papers,'  which  are  pasted  to  the  back  on  each  side. 
The  book  is  now  '  trimmed,'  by  being  cut  on  the 
edges  with  a  knife-apparatus.  In  some  instances, 
this  is  effected  by  the  plough-machine  on  the  screw 
lying  bench;  in  others,  the  books  are  piled  on  a- 
machine,  beneath  a  broad  knife,  which  descends  like 
a  guiUotiue,  and  a  large  number  are  cut  with  amaz- 
ing expedition.  The  books  are  next  glued  on  the 
back,  to  impart  a  certain  degree  of  firmness.  After 
this,  they  are  'backed'  by  means  of  a  machine  of 
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recent  invention,  which  impart*  a  certain  roundness 
to  the  back,  and  at  the  same  time  gives  a  seat  for 
toe  boards.  The  book,  with  a  slip  of  canvas  pasted  on 
the  back,  ia  now  ready  for  receiving  the  boards,  which 
are  previously  cut  in  large  quantities  by  a  machiue. 

The  preparing  and  attaching  of  the  cover  forma 
the  final  stage  of  the  proceai.  For  the  whole  of  the 
class  of  boarded  books  we  have  been  describing, 
there  is  a  method  of  making  1  cases.'  A  case  con- 
sists of  cloth  or  paper  pasted  on  two  boards,  the 
distance  of  the  boards  from  each  other  being  equal 
to  the  thickness  of  the  book.  The  case  being 
finished,  receives  the  book,  to  which  it  is  attached 
chiefly  by  pasting  it  to  the  canvas  of  the  back  and 
the  biauk  or  waste  paper  on  each  side.  When  the 
cases  are  in  paper,  they  are  at  once  applied  in 
this  manner,  and  the  books  may  be  said  to  be 
finished  and  ready  for  sale.  Such  is  the  mode  of 
doing  up  that  prodigious  host  of  flashily  covered 
volumes  which  forms  a  leading  product  of  the 
cheap  press.  If  the  cases  are  in  cloth,  there  are 
additional  manipulations,  in  all  of  which  machinery 
is  emplovrd. 

Formerly,  the  ornamental  and  other  work  on  the 


outside*  of  hooks  was  executed  in  a  tedious  and 
expensive  way  by  hand.  Now,  the  operation,  at 
least  as  regards  cloth  boards,  is  done  by  two  or 
three  impressions  in  an  arming  press ;  perhaps  not 
more  than  half  a  minute  being  employed  to  execute 
what  in  the  olden  time  would  have  occupied  a  week. 
This  improvement,  the  greatest  in  the  art  of  book- 
binding, has  been  facilitated  by  an  advance  in  the 
artistic  skill  of  designers,  by  advancements  in  the 
art  of  die-sinking,  and  by  corresponding  adaptations 
of  machinery — the  whole  unitedlr  working  towards 
an  end.  When  it  is  deemed  necessary,  for  the  sake 
of  attractiveness,  to  stamp  a  peculiar  device  on  the 
covers  of  a  book,  of  which  thousands  are  required, 
the  design  is  referred  to  an  artist,  who,  devoting 
himself  to  this  branch  of  his  profession,  devises 
something  appropriate  and  original. 
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drawn  on  paper,  is  cut  in  brass  or  steel;  and  this, 
iu  the  form  of  a  metal  block,  gives  the  stamp  at  a 
blow  by  the  arming-press.  When  the  design  is 
to  be  gilt,  leaf-gold  is  previously  applied.  The 
block  being  heated,  gives  a  firm  and  clear  impres- 
sion. Such  is  the  expeditions  method  of  titling  and 
ornamenting  with  blank  and  gold  tooling  the  cloth- 
covered  books  that  are  now  generally  in  use. 

Books  bound  in  leather,  of  course,  go  through  a 
more  slow  and  careful  process  of  forwarding  and 
finishing.  Formerly,  the  folded  sheets  were  beaten 
with  a  broad-faced  hammer  on  a  siooe,  but  now  they 
are  squeezed  between  steel  rollers,  to  give  them  the 
required  solidity.  The  sewing,  gluing  of  the  back, 
backing  singly  with  a  hammer,  and  the  other  mani- 
pulations which  follow,  are  all  effected  with  great 
deliberation  and  nicety ;  and  in  this  department 
of  binding  the  highest  class  of  operatives  are 
employed.  At  one  time,  the  titling  of  bound  books 
was  executed  letter  by  letter,  and  comparatively 
few  men  had  sufficient  skill  and  steadiness  of  hand 
to  produce  good  work.  Now,  lettering  is  sometimes 
done  by  means  of  metal  types  put  together  in  a  small 
case ;  though,  when  numbers  are  to  be  executed,  the 
title  is  cut  in  block.  It  is  usual  also  to  apply  stamps 
in  block  to  the  sides  of  bound  books,  sad  to  leevs 
only  the  finer  and  smaller  tooling  to  be  done  by 
hand.  Yet,  although  greatly  assisted  by  new 
mechanical  contrivances,  the  finisher  roust  needs 
be  a  kind  of  artist.  Coming  to  his  hands  flat  and 
solid,  and  with  its  joints  well  formed,  through  the 
previous  care  of  the  forwarder,  he  delivers  the  book 
a  perfect  work  of  art.  It  opens  easily,  and  lies 
flat  out  without  any  strain ;  its  hinges  are  finely 
formed  without  crease;  and  on  back,  edges,  and 
sides,  the  tooling  claims  mathematical  precision. 

A  method  of  fixing  together  the  leaves  of  a  book 
by  means  of  caoutchouc,  or  India  rubber,  instead  of 
by  sewing,  has  been  invented.  The  sheets  are  cut 
into  leaves,  and  the  back  edges,  being  laid  evenly, 
receive  a  solution  of  this  tenacious  material.  As 
each  leaf  is  held  merely  by  the  caoutchouc  which 
adheres  to  it,  the  book  can  be  made  to  lie  very  flat ; 
but  this  new  kind  of  binding  is  only  employed  for 
maps,  or  books  of  plates,  and  does  not  seem  likely  to 
come  into  general  use.  Another  novelty  in  binding 
is  the  substitution  of  wood  for  pasteboard  boards,  ia 
imitation  of  books  of  ancient  date.  Applied  only 
to  some  costly  books  of  a  fanciful  kind,  this  mutt 
be  considered  to  be  but  a  passing  caprice ;  for  as 
wood  is  liable  to  warp,  it  can  never  serve  so  well  as 
pasteboards. 

In  the  present  day,  the  binding-trade  is  pursued  ia 
various  distinct  branches.  There  are  binders  who 
devote  themselves  entirely  to  doing  up  books  in 
cloth  or  paper ;  others  execute  general  binding  in 
leather;  a  third  class  bind  ouly  account-books;  a 
fourth  confine  their  workmanship  to  Bibles  and 
Prayer-books ;  and  a  fifth  are  known  as  binders  of 
books  in  a  high  style  of  art.  A  commoo  defect 
in  provincial  binding  is  a  want  of  taste.  Strength 
is  given  without  elegance  ;  even  in  the  finest  kind  of 
books,  there  is  often  a  vulgarity  as  regards  the 
colours  of  the  end  papers,  and  the  marbliug  of  the 
edges,  as  if  the  binders  were  unconscious  of  proper 
delicacy  of  effect.  The  same  thing  may  almost  be 
said  of  the  best  American  binding. 

Among  celebrated  English  binders  of  a  past  age, 
the  foremost  place  is  usually  assigned  to  Rogvr 
Payne,  a  clever  but  wayward  being  w  ho  carried  on 
business  in  the  west  end  of  London  about  the  year 
1770,  and  who,  from  his  unfortunate  habits,  died  in 
great  poverty.  His  reputation  as  a  binder  rests 
principally  on  his  fine  tooling  and  choice  of  orna- 
ments, in  which  department  he  introduced  manv 
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was  Charles  Lewis,  a  London  binder  (1766 — 183«), 
whose  talent,  according  to  Dr.  Dibdiu,  '  consists  in 
uniting  the  taste  of  Roger  Payne  with  a  freedom  of 
forwarding  and  squareness  of  finishing  peculiarly  his 
owo.    His  books  appear  to  move  on  silken  hinges ;  i 
his  joints  are  beautifully  squared,  and  wrought  upon 
with  studded  gold  ;  and  in  his  inside  decorations  be  | 
stands  without  a  compeer.'     At  present,  there  are  j 
several  eminent  binders  in  London,  whose  forward- ; 
ing  and  finishing,  as  well  ns  artistic  decoration,  have 
given  them  a  deservedly  high  reputation.         w.  c. 

BOO  K-CLUB,  or  BOOK-SOCI ETY,  an  associ- 
ation of  individuals  for  purchasing  and  reading  new  I 
books  as  they  issue  from  the  press,  which,  after 
being  circulated  among  the  members,  are  sold  for  the  ' 
benefit  of  the  concern.  In  some  cases,  the  used  books 
are  disposed  of  by  auction  among  the  members. 
Book-clubs  exist  in  many  of  the  Urge  towns  and 
rural  districts  of  Great  Britain.  Although  new  in 
name,  and  mostly  composed  of  persons  in  the  higher 
ranks  of  life,  they  are  established  on  plans  similar  to 
the  more  humble  class  of  reading  societies  which 
were  common  in  different  parts  of  the  country  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  18th  century.  In  some  places, 
the  more  fashionable  book-clubs  have  been  super- 
seded by  the  late  re-invigoralion  of  the  system  of 
circulating  libraries  (q.  v.).  w.  c. 

BOO  K- KEEPING  is  the  method  of  recording 
business  transactions  in  a  set  of  blank-paper  books 
kept  for  the  purpose,  by  all  classes  of  traders,  as  well 
as  in  various  kinds  of  establishments.  Viewed  as 
an  art,  B.  was  first  brought  to  comparative  perfec- 
tion by  the  merchants  of  Genoa  and  other  cities  in 
the  north  of  Italy ;  and  followed  up  by  the  merchants 
of  the  Netherlands,  it  has  been  brought  to  England, 
in  which  country,  as  also  in  the  British  colonial 
po&ses^ions  and  tne  United  States,  it  is  now  carried 
on  in  the  best  manner  by  professional  accountants 
and  skilled  clerks  in  counting-houses.  The  books 
employed  are  usually  of  a  folio  size,  strongly  bound. 
For  security  against  loss,  it  is  customary  to  remove 
them  every  night  from  the  desk  and  ordinary 
shelves  in  the  counting-house  to  a  fire-proof  safe. 

Although  reduced  to  an  accurate  system,  the 
details  of  B.  necessarily  differ  according  to  the 
and  the  nature  of  the  transactions  to  be 
In  all  kinds  of  B.,  however,  there  are  or 
ought  to  be  certain  pervading  principles,  to  which 
we  shall  in  a  brief  way  refer.  The  object  is  to  keep 
an  account  of  the  goods  a  trader  buys  and  sells, 
and  the  money  lie  receives  and  pays  away  ;  also  to 
■hew,  at  short  and  periodic  intervals,  the  exact  state 
of  his  affairs — what  are  his  a**eU  (property  and 
sums  of  money  owing  to  him),  and  what  are  his 
UahilUitM  (debts  owing  by  him,  and  other  pecuniary 
obligations).  On  the  proper  accomplishment  of  this 
object  may  be  said  to  depend  the  stability  and  the 
reputation  of  the  trader.  Such  is  obviously  the  case, 
for,  unless  a  person  keep  an  accurate  set  of  books  to 
enable  him  to  ascertain  how  his  affairs  stand,  he  i 
must  in  a  great  measure  be  proceeding  upon  vague, 
and  possibly  erroneous  conclusions;  the  result  of 
which  may  be  insolvency  or  bankruptcy,  and  loss 
of  good  name.  In  many  instances,  bankruptcy  is 
traced  to  no  other  cause  than  the  keeping  of  an 
insufficient  set  of  books,  and  even  keeping  these 
badly.  Viewed  as  credentials,  a  merchant's  books  < 
are  invested  with  a  certain  sacred ness  of  character.  , 
Such  a  set  of  them  is  to  be  kept  as  will  at  all  times 
admit  of  making  up  statements  of  affairs  satisfactory  | 
not  only  to  the  trader  himself,  but  to  his  creditors.  | 
On  this  account,  they  require  to  be  kept  with  great 
neatness,  accuracy,  and  perspicuity.  As  a  rule, 
there  mutt  be  no  blotting,  no  scraping  out  of  words  | 
or  figures,  and  no  tearing  out  of  leaves— the  records 
■re  to  be  beyond  suspicion  of  ' 


Sikglk  Entry.— The  simpler  kind  of  accounting 
is  called  B.  by  Single  Entry  ;  the  principal  books 
used  being  the  Dav-book,  Invoice-book,  Cash-book, 
and  Bill-book,  which  are  employed  for  recording  the 
transactions  as  they  occur,  and  a  Ledger,  to  which 
the  entries  are  afterwards  transferred,  under  the 
names  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  method 
is  called  Single  Entry,  for  the  reason  that  each 
item  is  entered  only  once  in  the  accounts  in  the 
ledger. 

bay-book.— The  purpose  of  this  book  is  to  keep  a 
daily  account  of  all  good*  sold  on  credit — that  is, 
goods  not  paid  for  at  the  time  of  being  bought.  The 
book  is  ruled  with  a  date-line  on  the  left-hand  side 
of  the  page,  and  with  double  money-lines  at  the 
right-hand  Bide.  The  entry  of  a  transaction  com- 
prehends the  name  of  the  purchaser,  and  beueath  it 
a  note  of  the  articles  sold,  with  the  prices  extended 
to  the  first  money-column.  The  gross  amount  added 
up  is  extended  to  the  second  mouey-column  ;  so 
that  the  amount  of  all  sales  may  easily  be  summed 
up.  After  the  name  of  the  purchaser,  it  is  usual  to 
put  Dr.,  and  to  articles  in  the  entry  is  prefixed  To— 
the  meaning  of  these  insertions  being  that  the 
party  named  is  debtor  to  the  concern  for  the  articles 
mentioned. 

Jnvoiee-book.— This  book,  which  is  similarly  ruled, 
is  sometimes  culled  the  Credit  Dajpbook.  It  is  used 
for  keeping  an  account  of  all  goods  bought  on  credit. 
When  the  goods  are  received,  an  invoice,  or  account 
of  them,  accompanies  the  package,  or  precedes  it  by 
post,  and  on  being  checked  off,  the  items  are  copied 
into  the  book.  After  the  name  of  the  seller  of  the 
goods  is  inscribed  the  contraction  Or.,  and  to  the 
items  entered  is  prefixed  the  word  By — the  meaning 
of  which  is,  that  the  party  named  is  creditor  by 
having  sold  the  articles  named.  For  the  Bake  of 
brevity,  some  dealers  merely  enter  the  name  of  the 
creditor,  the  date,  and  the  amount ;  and  preserve 
the  invoices,  by  docketing  and  tying  them  up  in 
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parcels,  or  by  fastening  them  loosely 
paper-book  prepared  for  the  purpose.    Iu  any  form, 
the  invoices  should  always  be  preserved. 

Cath-book. — In  this  is  kept  sn  account  of  all  cash 
received  and  paid,  and  of  discount  received  and 
allowed.  It  is  ruled  for  date  sud  double  money- 
columns  on  each  page.  Two  pages,  one  opposite  the 
other,  are  required  for  the  entries ;  that  on  the  left 
hand  for  entering  cash  received,  and  the  discount 
allowed  by  the  trader ;  that  on  the  right  hand  for 
the  cash  he  pays,  and  the  discount  allowed  to  him. 
The  first  money-column  on  each  page  is  for  the 
discount,  and  the  second  for  the  cash.  For  example, 
if  a  person  settles  his  account,  amounting  to  £5, 
less  a  discount  of  5*.,  the  sum  of  6«.  is  entered  in  the 
first  column,  and  £4,  15*.  in  the  second  ;  by  which 
means  a  record  is  kept  of  uccounts  settled  and  the 
money  actually  received.  A  similar  explanation 
applies  to  the  '  cash  paid '  side.  At  the  close  of 
business  for  the  day,  the  amounts  on  both  aides  are 
summed  up  and  balanced. 

BiU-book.— This  contains  an  account  of  all  '  Bills 
Receivable  ' — that  is,  bills  of  which  the  trader  is  to 
receive  payment ;  and  '  Bills  Payable  '—that  is,  bills 
which  be  has  to  pay.  Sometimes,  however,  in  the 
case  of  large  concerns,  these  two  classes  of  bills 
have  each  a  distinct  book.  The  books  are  ruled  in 
a  particular  manner,  to  admit  of  an  explicit  state- 
ment of  dates,  amounts,  length  of  term,  and  other 
particulars. 

Ltdytr. — This  is  the  great  book  of  the  concern. 
It  comprehends  an  abstract  of  the  entries  in  the 
day-book,  invoice-book,  cash-book,  and  bill-book, 
the  whole  collected  in  a  methodic  forta  under  the 
names  of  the  various  persons,  whether  standing  in 
the  relation  of  debtors  or  creditors  to  the  trader ; 
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and  not  only  so,  but  an  account  of  the  trader's  own 
private  debit  and  credit.  Two  sets  of  columns  ore 
assigned  to  every  persons  account,  one  for  Dr.,  and 
the  other  for  Or.  The  copying  of  items  from  the 
day-book,  A*c,  into  these  ledger  accounts,  is  termed 
posting.  According  to  the  ordinary  practice,  books 
are  ported  after  short  and  regular  intervals — not 
longer  than  a  month.  Having  books  at  all  times 
well  posted  up  is  an  acknowledged  mark  of  a  good 
man  of  business.  By  moms  of  u  well-posted  ledger, 
and  an  inventory  of  stock  and  other  assets,  drawn 
up  with  a  prudent  regard  to  realisable  value,  the 
trader  is  able  at  the  end  of  a  year  to  make  a 
Balance  Sheet,  or  condensed  statement  of  his  affairs. 
A  proper  balance-sheet  ought  to  shew  the  amount  of 
capital  invested  in  the  form  of  money,  stock,  debts, 
Ac. ;  also  the  amount  of  liabilities,  the  expenses  at 
which  the  business  has  been  conducted,  the  money 
drawn  on  private  account,  and  the  profit  that  is 
over,  after  all  deductions  have  been  made. 

Some  other  books  of  a  sulwidiarv  kind  are  kept 
by  large  trading  houses — as  an  Order-book,  in  which 
copies  of  all  orders  are  entered  ;  a  \\'a*te-book,  for 
memorandums;  an  Account  of  Sulet-book,  from 
which  particulars  are  obtiiined  for  making  out 
accounts  of  the  sales  of  goods  which  may  have 
been  sent  for  disposal  ou  commission ;  a  Stock  book. 
in  which  an  inventory  is  kept  of  the  stock  on 
hand  ;  a  Bank  Pat-book;  into  which  sums  sent  to 
and  drawn  from  the  bank  arc  entered ;  and  a 
Letter-book,  into  which  all  letters  scut  out  by  the 
firm  :ire  copied. 

With  such  a  set  of  books,  and  a  few  additional 
memoranda,  a  trader  could  doubtless  strike  a  balance 
at  the  end  of  (he  year.  He  could  see  how  much  was 
owing  to  him,  how  much  he  was  owing  to  others, 
how  much  he  had  spent,  and  how  much  would 
remain  over,  or  how  much  would  be  deficient,  after 
all  accounts  pro  and  con.  were  settled.  But  by  this 
elementary  routine  he  could  establish  no  satisfactory 
chock  on  different  department*  of  his  business ;  and 
for  large  and  complicated  concerns,  the  system,  if 
not  absolutely  valueless,  would  prove  exceedingly 
imperfect.  What  the  wholesale-trader  wants  is  a 
process  of  checks — one  book  checking  another — the 
whole  thing  reduced  to  such  a  rigorously  methodised 
system  of  entries  that  every  fraction  is  thoroughly 
accounted  for.  No  doubt,  to  effect  this  elaborate 
and  minute  system  of  B.,  a  considerable  expense  is 
incurred  for  clerks;  but  in  large  establishments 
this  is  of  small  account  in  comparison  with  the 
advantages  that  are  secured. 

Docblk  Entry. — The  method  of  B.  which  has 
been  so  called  is  only  an  extension  of  that  already 
noticed.  The  distinct  peculiarity  in  double  entry 
chiefly  concerns  the  ledger.  Its  object  is  a  system 
of  checks,  to  be  effected  by  entering  transactions  in 
the  ledger  twice — first  to  the  debtor  of  one  set  of 
accounts,  and  then  to  the  creditor  of  another  set. 
In  making  the  two  entries,  one  is  a  real  account 
under  the  name  of  the  debtor  or  creditor,  and  the 
other  is  a  nominal  or  imaginary  account,  under  the 
heud  of  the  goods  that  have  been  bought  or  sold. 
Take,  for  instance,  the  article  sugar.  Say,  the  trader 
purchases  a  hogshead  of  the  article  from  A.  B.  k  Co. 
He  first  enters  it  in  the  regular  way  to  the  Cr.  of 
A.  B.  At  Co.,  and  then  turning  to  the  folio  headed 
'Sugar/  he  enters  it  on  the  Dr.  side  of  the  account 
as  bought  from  A.  B.  A*  Co.  In  the  same  way, 
when  the  hogshead  is  sold  to  E.  F.  A  Co.,  it  is 
entered  first  to  the  Dr.  of  these  parties,  and  then 
under  the  Cr.  side  of  sugar  as  sold  to  E.  F.  k  Co. 
By  this  system  of  double  entries,  one  the  counter- 
part of  the  other,  the  nominal  constantly  check  the 
real  or  personal  accounts ;  and  a  trader  can  at 
all  time*  tell  how,  when,  and  at  what  prices,  his 
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property  has  been  disposed  of,  without  analysing 
general  accounts. 

In  double  entry,  a  book  called  a  Journal  is  fre- 
quently used.  The  entries  in  the  day-book,  Ac,  are 
abstracted  into  the  journal,  and  thence  posted  in  a 
brief  form  into  the  ledger; 
therefore,  is  only  to  save 
burdened  with  details. 

Acknowledged  to  be  the  triumph  of  accountant- 
ship, B.  by  double  entry,  or  by  the  Julian  method, 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  is  not  au  entire  safeguard 
against  frauds  and  fallacies  in  the  conducting  of  com- 
mercial operations,  which  independently  of  every 
technical  aid,  require  to  be  sustained  by  constant 
integrity,  vigilance,  and  discretion.  Among  the 
fallacies  in  the  n>ethod  of  keeping  books  which  are 
observed  to  sap  the  stability  of  the  most  gigantic 
concerns,  are  two  so  conspicuous  as  to  demand  our 
notice.  The  first  consists  in  including  bad  or  nearly 
worthless  debts  in  the  periodical  lists  of  asset*. 
The  second  is  that  of  not  estimating  stock  at  its 
realisable  value  only.  This  last  may  be  said  to  be 
a  common  error  among  traders,  many  of  whom, 
without  any  evil  intention,  and  simply  from  want 
of  prudent  consideration  in  making  due  allowance 
lor  depreciation  of  property,  delusively  and  gradually 
slip  into  a  condition  of  hopeless  insolvency. 

B.  forms  a  department  of  school  education  in 
connection  with  penmanship  and  arithmetic.  To 
assist  scholars,  there  are  various  useful  treatises  on 
the  subject,  with  proper  forms  for  day-book,  ledger, 
and  other  books.  Two  of  the  larger  and  more 
comprehensive  of  this  class  of  works  are,  A  Complete 
Syntem  of  Book-keeping,  by  Benjamin  Booth  (Lond. 
4to),  and  Jones's  Science  of  Book-keeping  Exemplified 
(Lond.  4to).  Among  the  lesser  and  more  accessible 
treatises  we  may  specify  Book-keeping  by  Single 
and  Double  Entry,  by  W.  Inglis  (Edin.  1*58).  It 
is  proper,  however,  to  add,  that  no  method  of  school 
instruction  can  supersede  the  practical  knowledge 
which  is  to  be  procured  only  in  a  busy  and  well- 
conducted  counting-house.  w.  c. 

BOO  K-STALLS.    Sec  Book-trape. 

BOO'K-TRADE,  the  business  of  dealing  in  books, 
in  w  hich  are  comprehended  two  classes  of  persons — 
Publishers,  who  prepare  nnd  dispose  of  books  whole- 
sale; and  Booksellers,  to  whom  the  retailing  of 
books  more  pro|K?rly  belongs.  Although  ordinarily 
distinct,  the  two  professions  may  conveniently  be 
treated  together.  While  publishing,  properly  speak- 
ing, is  of  modern  date,  the  selling  of  books  is  as  old 
as  the  origin  of  literature.  Copies  of  the  works  of 
authors  in  manuscript  were  sold  in  the  cities  of 
ancient  Greece  and  Rome.  Horace  celebrates  *  the 
brothers  Sosii '  as  eminent  booksellers  (bibliopola). 
With  the  foundation  of  several  universities  in  the 
12th  c,  the  preparation  and  sale  of  books  increased  ; 
hut  the  trade  of  bookselling  cannot  be  said  to  have 
attained  to  importance  till  after  the  invention  of 
printing.  The  first  printers  acted  also  as  booksellers, 
and  being  for  the  most  part  a  learned  class  of  men, 
they  in  some  instances  were  the  authors  of  the  works 
which  they  produced.  See  Printing.  Fust  and 
Schceffer,  the  partners  of  Guttenberg  (q.  r.\  carried 
the  productions  of  the  Mains  press  to  the  fair 
of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  and  to  Paris.  Some  in- 
stances of  division  of  the  two  branches,  printing  and 
bookselling,  occurred  in  the  16th  c.  John  Rvnmann 
of  Augsburg  (1497— lft'2'2)  styled  himself,' at  the 
conclusion  of  his  publications,  4  Archibibliopota  of 
Germany.'  In  consequence  of  the  Reformation,  the 
seats  of  learning  were  gradually  removed  from  the 
southern  to  the  northern  states  of  Germany,  and,  of 
course,  the  booksellers  followed  their  customers. 

Migrating  from  place  to  place,  and  I  " 
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to  the  great  continental  fairs  for  customer*,  the 
early  booksellers  became  known  as  Mationarii,  or 
stationers,  from  the  practice  of  stationing  themselves 
at  stalls  or  booths  in  the  streets,  as  is  still  customary 
with  dealers  in  old  books.  The  term  stationer  was 
long  held  to  be  synonymous  with  bookseller,  but  in 
modern  times  it  is  more  commonly  applied  to  dealers 
io  paper  and  other  writing  materials. 

Whether  settled  or  migratory,  the  early  publishers 
and  sellers  of  books  were  subject  to  a  number  of 
restrictions,  as  is  still  the  case  in  various  continental 
countries.  In  England,  the  book-trade  was  tram- 
melled by  royal  patents  and  proclamations,  decrees 
and  ordinances  of  the  Star  Chamber,  licenses  of 
universities,  and  charters  granting  monopolies  in  the 
sale  of  particular  clashes  of  works.  In  1656,  in  the 
reign  of  Mary,  the  Stationers'  Company  of  London 
was  constituted  by  royal  charter,  the  professed  aim 
being  the  '  removal  of  great  and  detestable  heresies.' 
The  members  of  the  Company  were  made  Literary 
constable*  to  search  for  books,  Ac,  and  it  was  ordered 
•  that  no  man  should  exercise  the  mystery  of  printing, 
unless  he  was  of  the  Stationer's  Company,  or  had 
a  license.'  The  charter,  which  was  conformed  by 
Elizabeth  in  1538,  in  effect  empowered  the  company 
to  make  ordinances  as  to  the  printing  and  sale  of 
books,  and  to  exercise  an  arbitrary  censorship  of 
the  press.  The  Crown,  by  an  act  13  and  14  Car. 
II.  c.  23,  commonly  called  the  'Licensing  Act,' 
assumed  this  species  of  control  over  the  issue  of 
books.  The  Licensing  Act,  and  its  renewals,  ulti- 
mately expired  in  1««4.  By  the  first  Copyright  Act, 
8  Anne,  c.  19,  the  legislature  interposed  to  protect 
the  rights  of  authors,  and  to  relieve  them,  as  well 
as  publishers,  from  the  thraldom  of  the  Stationers' 
Company.  But  by  the  same  act,  the  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury,  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  certain  judges 
in  England,  and  the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session 
in  Scotland,  were  empowered,  on  the  complaint  of  any 
persou,  to  regulate  the  prices  of  books,  and  to  fine 
those  who  sought  higher  prices  than  they  enjoined. 
This  provision  was  in  force  till  1738,  when  it  was 
abolished  by  the  act  12  Geo.  II.  e.  36.  From  this 
time  the  book-trade  was  free.  How  it  spread  and 
flourished  may  be  best  learned  from  the  history  of 
the  literature  with  which  it  is  identified.  Subsequent 
to  the  reigns  of  Anne  and  George  I.,  there  was  a 
succession  of  men  of  literary  repute  connected  with 
the  metropolitan  book-trade";  among  whom  may  be 
mentioned  Cave,  the  conductor  and  publisher  of  the 
Gentleman  *  iiaqnzine,  and  early  patron  of  Samuel 
Johuson  ;  and  Dodslcv,  a  poet  and  dramatist,  who 
reached  the  head  of  the  bookselling  profession.  We 
might  also  almost  include  Richardson  the  novelist, 
for,  though  a  printer,  he  iu  1754  became  master  of 
the  Stationers'  Company.  The  names  of  Baldwin, 
Rivington,  Longman,  Tonson,  Millar,  Cadell,  Dilly, 
and  Lackington,  besides  many  others,  will  also  be  as 
familiar  as  are  the  Knights,  Bohns,  and  Murray s  of 
later  times. 

Now,  as  formerly,  the  book-trade  is  centered  in 
London,  though  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  Edinburgh,  and  in  a  less  degree  in  Oxford,  Cam- 
bridge, Dublin,  Glasgow,  and  a  few  other  places. 
There  are  various  reasons  for  London  being  the 
metropolis  of  English  literature.  As  a  centre  of 
wealth,  taste,  and  intellect,  authors  flock  towards  it 
as  an  agreeable  and  permanent  home,  and  find  in 
the  Library  of  th«  British  Museum  the  most  ample 
materials  for  reference  and  study.  By  means  of  its 
System  of  railways,  and  its  port,  assorted  [mi reels  of 
books  can  be  conveniently  despatched  to  all  parts 
•f  the  United  Kingdom,  and  of  the  world.  It 
oas  numerous  wholesale  stationers,  and  abounds  in 
printers,  bookbinders,  artists,  and  wood-engravers, 
butioncrs'  Hall,  In  which  the  rights  to  literary 


property  may  be  inscribed,  is  situated  in  London 
Through  its  channels  of  literary  intelligence  and 
criticism,  it  possesses  the  most  ample  means  o» 
making  new  works  known.  Through  favour  of 
these  circumstances,  the  metropolis  becomes  the 
centre  of  the  British  book-trade ;  almost  every 
new  work  floats  towards  it,  either  for  publication 
or  to  be  issued  wholesale  on  commission.  In  1860, 
there  were  connected  with  the  book-trade,  within 
the  bounds  of  the  metropolitan  post-office  district, 
211  booksellers  who  were  also  publishers,  666  book- 
sellers alone,  besides  23  foreign  booksellers,  and 
12  law  booksellers — total  812.  Among  the  hook- 
sellers  arc  included  commission-houses;  and  among 
the  publishing  establishments  are  several  branches 
from  Edinburgh  and  other  places.  The  London 
book-trade  is  partly  carried  on  in  distinct  depart- 
ments ;  miscellaneous  literature,  law  books,  medical 
books,  educational  treatises,  periodicals,  tic,  respec- 
tively engage  the  attention  of  publishers ;  ami  as 
regards  religious  books,  each  sect  may  be  said  to 
have  publishers  and  booksellers  of  its  own.  The 
greater  number  of  the  publishing  and  commission 
houses  are  situated  in  Paternoster  Row  and  the 
courts  adjoining ;  so  that  this  part  of  the  city  has 
become  the  great  and  acknowledged  market  for 
literature.  In  whatever  part  of  the  metropolis  books 
are  primarily  issued,  they  may  be  found  in  one  of 
the  establishments  in  or  about 4  the  Row,'  by  which 
means  the  collecting  of  books  to  meet  country  or 
foreign  orders  is  effected  at  once  on  the  spot.  Every 
commission-house,  has  one  or  more  'collectors,'  who, 
with  baps,  are  seen  hurrying  about,  picking  up  the 
works  which  are  entered  in  their  collecting  book. 
When  not  so  found,  books  are  said  to  be  'out  of 
priut.' 

In  Scotland,  after  struggling  through  an  age  of 
similar  restrictions,  the  book -trade  was  developed 
about  the  middle  of  the  18th  c  In  Edinburgh,  it 
was  followed  by  Allan  Ramsny,  who  published  and 
sold  his  own  song«,  and  his  still  more  charming  pas- 
toral. Among  his  successors  were  Donaldson,  Bell, 
Elliot,  and  Creech,  each  eminent  in  his  way ;  more 
lately,  the  trade  wns  ably  sustained  by  Archibald 
Constable,  the  first  publisher  of  the  Edinburgh 
Review  and  Waverley  hovel*;  and  by  William 
Blackwood,  the  originator  of  Blackwood"*  Maqaxine  ; 
still  more  recently  the  reputation  of  the  Edinburgh 
book-trade  has  been  maintained  by  Adam  Black, 
lwblisher  of  the  Eneyrlointidia  Britattniea,  and  who, 
besides  rising  to  the  highest  civic  honours,  became 
member  of  parliament  for  his  native  city,  on  the  re- 
tirement of  Mr.  (afterwards  Lord)  Macaulay  (1866). 

Considering  the  many  advantages  possessed  by 
London,  it  may  appear  surprising  that  the  business 
of  publishing  should  be  attempted  to  any  extent 
in  Edinburgh — the  only  place  out  of  the  metropolis 
to  which  we  need  specially  refer.  Yet,  the  Scottish 
capital  is  not  devoid  of  recommendations.  Its 
general  society  is  of  a  character  to  invite  the  resi- 
dence of  men  of  literary  acquirements,  and  it  is 
fortunate  in  possessing  an  extensive  collection  of 
books  for  reference  in  the  Library  of  the  Faculty 
of  Advocates.  Edinburgh  publishers  are  able  to 
conduct  their  enterprises  with  a  degree  of  calmness 
and  deliberation  which  can  scarcely  be  realised  in 
London ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  they  enjoy  a 
certain  advantage  in  comparatively  cheap  labour. 
1'aper  also  may  be  obtained  at  a  somewhat  lower 
price  from  Scotch  makers  than  from  the  wholesale 
stationers  of  London — this  last  circumstance  being 
of  first  importance  in  producing  large  impressions  of 
cheap  books  and  periodicals.  As  Edinburgh  books  are 
mostly  sent  to  London,  the  expense  of  carriage  and 
lews  by  commission  form  a  drawback  on  profits. 
Notwithstanding  this  and  other  disadvantages,  tho 
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book-trad'!  of  Edinburgh  continues  in  a  thriving  con- 
dition. In  1860,  it  comprehended  upwards  9f  thirty 
firms  carrying  on  the  united  business  of  publishers 
and  booksellers,  and  ninety  as  booksellers  alone.  In 
this  list  at  i  eight  or  nine  leading  publishing  houses, 
all  of  which,  with  one  exception,  print  the  works 
which  they  issue — an  economical  and  convenient 
union  of  professions  which  forms  a  peculiar  feature 
of  the  Edinburgh  book-trade.  In  the  establishment 
whence  the  present  work  is  issued,  every  depart 
ment  connected  with  the 
of  books  is  included. 

The  publishers  and  booksellers  of  the  United 
Kingdom  possess  no  corporate  privileges,  nor  do  they 
associate  for  any  professional  object.  No  premiums 
are  offered  to  stimulate  improvements  in  typog- 
raphy, binding,  or  anything  else — the  trade  being 
entirely  free,  and  all  being  left  to  rue  through  indi- 
vidual exertion.  All  members  of  the  profession, 
however,  constitute  what  is,  par  eietllenct,  'the 
trade,'  through  which  there  is  a  pervading  and 
strong  feeling  of  fellowship. 

In  the  ini'uncy  of  the  trade,  authors  frequently 
resorted  to  the  plan  of  getting  friends  and  patrons 
to  subscribe  for  copies  of  their  forthcoming  works  ; 
the  publisher  in  such  cases  acting  only  as  commis- 
sion-agent. Literature  has  risen  above  this  degrad- 
ing system.  Now.  the  author  ( 1 )  sells  his  work  in 
manuscript  to  the  publisher  for  a  specified  sum, 
giving  him  an  assignment  to  the  copyright,  and 
leaving  him  to  bring  out  the  work  according  to  his 
own  fancy  ;  or  (2)  the  author  retains  the  copyright, 
pays  all  expenses,  undertakes  all  risks,  snd  gets  a 
publisher  to  bring  out  his  work  ;  or  (3)  the  author, 
retaining  the  copyright,  iucurs  no  risk,  and  only 
allows  the  publisher  to  print  and  issue  an  edition  of 
a  certain  number  of  copies  for  a  sum  agreed  on ;  or 
(4)  the  author  and  publisher  issue  the  work  at  their 
joint  risk,  and  on  such  other  terms  as  are  mutually 
agreeable.  In  some  instances,  the  publisher  will  not 
undertake  to  issue  a  work,  unless  the  author  get* 
it  printed,  and  delivers  copies  ready  for  sale;  in 
others,  he  will  relieve  the  author  of  this  trouble, 
and  risking  outlay,  keep  an  account  of  charges  and 
sales.  Any  plan  by  which  an  author  retains  a  risk, 
is  seldom  satisfactory.  Publishing  is  an  exceed- 
ingly hazardous  profession.  Works  of  which  the 
highest  expectations  are  formed  may  not  pay  ex- 
penses ;  and  books  of  a  very  frivolous  and  seemingly 
worthless  kind  may  prove  exceedingly  remunera- 
tive. From  a  general  misapprehension  on  this  point, 
publishers  have  frequently  been  maligned  as  unjustly 
living  on  the  brains  of  authors,  who  are  ever  repre- 
sented as  an  unfortunate  and  ill-uxcd  race.  A 
knowledge  of  the  hazardous  nature  of  publishing, 
and  of  the  heavy  expenditure  ordinarily  incurred 
for  making  new  books  known,  not  to  speak  of  the 
unreasonable  expectations  which  are  sometimes 
formed  by  literary  men,  would  do  much  to  dispel 
the  common  notions  on  the  subject.  For  one 
book  that  is  highly  successful,  there  are  numbers 
that  become  a  dead  stock  in  the  warehouse,  and 
barely  pay  expenses,  of  which  melancholy  fact  too 
many  authors  who  undertake  the  expenses  and  the 
risks  of  publication  must  be  well  aware.  We  feel 
safe  in  averring,  that  with  writers  of  really  popular 
works,  English  publishers  usually  deal  in  a  moot 
liberal  spirit ;  instances,  indeed,  could  be  cited  in 
which  they  have  voluntarily  and  largely  added  to 
the  remuneration  stipulated  to  be  given  for  copy- 
right. The  latest  ease  of  this  kind  coming  within 
our  knowledge,  is  that  of  the  celebrated  sermon, 
Religion  in  Common  Lift,  preached  before  the 
Queen,  by  the  Rev.  John  Caird  (1855),  for  which, 
though  only  a  shilling  pamphlet,  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Blackwood  of  Edinburgh,  gave  £100;  bat 
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the  sale  having  gone  far  beyond  expectations,  they 
afterwards,  of  their  own  accord,  presented  the 
author  with  an  adilional  sum  of  £400.  Facta  like 
this,  while  reflecting  honour  on  the  book-trade, 
shew  the  baselessness  of  the  imputations  to  incon- 
siderately cast  on  publishers  as  a  body. 

In  publishing  new  books,  the  following  are  the 
items  of  outlay  which  need  to  be  taken  into  account : 
Paper,  composition  per  sheet,  author's  corrections, 
press-work  or  printing  per  sheet,  embellishment*, 
binding,  advertising,  20  or  more  presentation  copies) 
to  editors  for  review,  5  copies  given  to  public  insti- 
tutions in  terms  of  Copyright  Act,  and  commission 
on  sales.  We  hove  also  known  charges  made  for 
fire-insurance  and  warehouse-room  for  stock,  also 
interest  on  outlay.  An  account  is  rendered  annually, 
or  in  some  cases  every  half-year.  Supposing  there 
is  an  overplus  in  favour  of  the  author,  the  amount 
is  usually  pavable  by  bill,  or  a  deduction  equal  to 
the  discount  of  the  bill  is  made  from  the  amount. 
It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that  only  certain 
publishers  make  these  extra  claims  on  authors. 
The  usual  commission  is  10  per  cent.  To  under- 
stand on  what  sum  this  falls,  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  extent  of  trade  allowances.  For  every 
book,  there  is  assigned  a  distinct  selling  price 
to  the  public,  and  it  is  very  commonly  stamped 
or  printed  on  the  cover  or  written  within  the 
boards.  From  this  price  the  publisher  makes  no 
allowance  of  26  per  cent.  (fid.  per.  Is.),  the  book 
being  placed  to  a  running  account  of  six  months, 
which  is  rendered  to  the  bookseller  at  the  end  of 
June  and  December.  If  the  account  be  settled  in 
cash  within  one  month  thereafter,  a  discount  of  2+ 
per  cent,  is  made  from  the  gross  amount.  If  settled 
by  bill  at  three  months,  no  discount  is  given.  Were 
publishers  in  all  cases  to  deal  directly  with  the 
retail  bookseller,  we  should  have  in  the  above  the 
whole  amount  of  deductions.  But  in  much  the 
larger  proportion  of  cases,  there  is  interposed  the 
commission-agent.  Several  London  publishers  have 
commission-agents  in  the  principal  towns,  to  whom 
they  consign  quantities  of  each  work  for  sale  to  the 
retail  dealers,  and  in  the  same  way,  provincial  pub- 
lishers having  agents  in  London,  it  happens  that  the 
book-trade  is  largely  and  necessarily  carried  on 
through  middlemen.  These  individuals,  of  course, 
receive  a  commission  adequate  to  remunerate  them, 
after  giving  the  ordinary  publisher's  allowance  to 
the  retailer. 

It  is  usual,  on  issuing  new  books,  for  publishers 
or  their  agents  to  send  out  the  work  to  bo  '  sub. 
scribed '  among  the  trade.  A  copy  of  the  new  work 
is  shewn  by  way  of  sample,  and  the  subscription 
paper  bears  the  selling  price,  and  the  price  at 
which  copies  are  offered.  Besides  making  the 
trade  acquainted  with  the  day,  and  even  hour  of 
publication  of  works  which  have  been  some  time 
expected,  this  practice  offers  an  opportunity  for 
speculating.  As  an  encouragement  to  do  so,  the 
work  is  offered  at  a  somewhat  lower  rate  than  is 
afterwards  allowed;  and,  as  a  still  further  induce- 
ment to  subscribe,  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  to 
offer  13  copies  as  12,  or  25  as  24.  By 
for  books  in  this  manner,  and  also  by 
4  trade  sales,'  commission-houses  in  the  Row 
nnrilv  put  themselves  in  possession  of  the  works 
issued  by  publishers  in  other  parte  of  London. 

Trade  sales,  which  are  now  less  common  than 
formerly,  are  conducted  in  the  following  manner. 
A  publisher,  wishing  to  get  quit  of  a  large  part 
of  his  stock,  issues  a  catalogue  to  the  tiao*, 
stating  the  reduced  price  of  each  book,  as  we.1  as 
the  length  of  credit  offered;  and  that  the  sale  is 
to  take  place  in  a  tavern  specified,  on  a  certain 
day,  for  which  an  invitation  is  given.    At  tU 
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appointed  time  nnd  place,  a  handsome  dinner  Is 
on  the  table,  and  perhaps  from  a  hundred  to  two 
hundred  guests  are  assembled.  Nothing  Is  said 
about  business  duriifg  dinner,  bnt  with  the  wine 
and  glasses  afterwards,  and  amidst  no  little  good- 
humour,  the  sale  begins.  Each  book  being  railed 
over,  every  person  has  an  opportunity  of  saying 
how  many  copies  he  will  take.  Occasionally,  a 
toast  is  proposed,  in  order  to  maintain  the  hilarity 
of  the  meeting.  At  these  sales,  it  is  not  unusual  to 
dispose  of  '  remainders  of  books,'  that  is,  fag-ends  of 
editions  which  arc  not  moving  off  with  sufficient 
alacrity  in  the  ordinary  course  of  trade.  Remainders 
are  either  offered  in  small  quantities  at  a  very 
reduced  price,  or  they  are  sold  in  the  lump  by 
auction.  Purchased  cheaply,  these  remainders  are 
henceforth  known  as  'books  with  broken  prices.' 
Many  of  the  new-looking  books  ticketed  on  stalls 
are  portions  of  these  remainders.  In  some  instances, 
they  are  sent  to  the  colonies,  in  the  hope  of  finding 
a  market.  At  these  trade  sales,  it  is  common  to  do 
business  to  the  extent  of  from  £50tK>  to  £  10,000 ;  in 
the  case  of  one  publishing  house,  the  amount  is 
usually,  at  a  half-yearly  sale,  from  £12,i;<k>  to 
£18,oiiO;  and  in  another,  being  an  annual  sale,  It 
is  seldom  less  than  £26,oon.  To  avoid  the  seemingly 
useless  oiitlnv  on  a  dinner,  some  publishers  rely 
on  the  circulation  of  'sale  catalogues,'  comprising 
ofTers  at  tempting  prices,  provided  that  orders  arc 
given  within  a  certain  day.  Vast  quantities  of 
school  books  of  good  reputation,  and  other  works 
permanently  in  demand,  arc  brought  by  London 
commission-houses  in  thi: 
the  month  of  November. 

Throughout  the  more  respectable  part  of  the 
trade,  there  is  a  constant  effort  to  maintain 
unbroken  prices;  for  when  a  book  can  be  obtained 
by  booksellers  below  trade-price,  it  is  essentially 
mined  for  all  regular  business.  On  the  other 
hand,  there  has  sprung  up  a  practice  amongst  some 
retail  booksellers  of  selling  new  books  to  the  public 
at  prices  a  little  above  cost.  This  system  of  under- 
selling has  caused  much  disquietude  in  the  trade. 
For  a  long  time,  resolute  attempts  were  made  by 
the  heads  of  the  profession  to  refuse  to  deal  with 
undersellers ;  but  these,  appealing  to  the  public, 
ultimately  conquered;  and  now  books  of  all  kinds 
are  disposed  of  at  such  prices  as  the  bookseller 
pleases.  In  one  sense,  this  underselling  is  unjust 
to  the  publisher,  who  has  his  wares  sold  cheap, 
without  the  eclat  and  solid  benefit  which  he  might 
derive  from  fixing  on  them  such  low  prices  as  would 
induce  a  large  sale.  Whether  publishers  will  in 
time  fall  on  the  expedient  of  lowering  nominal 
selling-prices,  at  the  same  lime  lessening  allowances, 
or  whether  they  will  altogether  drop  the  marking 
of  prices,  are  questions  on  which  we  need  not  enter. 
Enough  has  been  said  to  show  that,  after  making  all 
ordinary  deductions,  to  which  losses,  &c,  may  be 
added,  publishers  can  reckon  on  receiving  little 
more  than  half  the  price  at  which  their  books  arc 
nominally  issued.  To  limit  impressions  as  nearly 
as  possible  to  the  demand,  is  always  a  matter  of 
serious  consideration  to  the  publisher;  for,  unlike 
most  other  kinds  of  (roods  left  on  hand,  the  overplus 
stocks  of  books  are  often  nearly  valueless.  On  this 
account,  books  are  seldom  sent  out  on  sale  or  return 
except  to  commission-agents. 

In  one  important  respect  the  English  publisher 
differs  from  the  producer  of  almost  every  other 
class  of  goods.  He  has  not  only  to  manufacture 
the  article,  but  to  make  it  known  to  the  public. 
While  the  retail  draper  takes  upon  himself  the 
trouble  and  cost  of  advertising  his  novelties  in 
order  to  attract  customers,  the  retail  bookseller  is 
relieved  from  any  such  obligation,  and  has  little 


else  to  do  than  to  hand  across  the  counter  the  book 
for  wMch  a  demand  has  been  stimulated  by  the 
costly  efforts  of  the  publisher.  The  grand  difficulty 
with  the  publisher  is  to  excite  general  attention 
to  his  Wares.  Hence,  the  stupendous  advertising 
system  in  newspapers  and  other  channels  of  intelli- 
gence. Some  publishers,  we  believe,  spend  as  much 
as  £8000  per  annum  on  advertisements,  and  an 
expenditure  of  from£10o0  to  £2000  is  quite  common. 
The  monthly  and  quarterly  periodicals  being  now 
important  advertising  channels,  it  is  of  consequenco 
for  publishers  to  possess  one  of  these,  both  for  the 
sake  of  the  revenue  it  may  produce,  and  for  keep- 
ing their  own  books  before  the  public.  A  well- 
circulated  periodical,  therefore,  is  to  bo  viewed 
as  almost  a  necessity  in  the  business  of  the  pub- 
lisher—the thing  which  gives  spring  and  vitality 
to  what  might  be  otherwise  an  inert  and  diffi- 
cult concern.  Bo  grave  a  matter  is  advertising 
to  the  publisher,  that,  even  with  a  periodical,  it  is 
very  generally  the  practice  to  employ  one  or  more 
clerks  to  write,  arrange,  and  distribute  advertise- 
ments, and  to  conduct  the  multifarious  correspon- 
dence connected  with  them.  In  consequence  of 
these  burdensome  outlays,  and  other  causes,  in- 
cluding the  liberal  distribution  of  copies  of  books 
for  review,  the  prices  affixed  to  original  works  are 
necessarily  higher  than  the  actual  amount  of  paper 
and  print  would  seem  to  warrant.  The  price  at 
which  new  books  are  commonly  issued,  is  It.  6d. 
or  10*.  6<i  for  a  volume  12mo.  12*.  or  15*.  for  an 
8vo,  and  21*.  for  a  4to ;  a  book  in  8  vols.  12mo  is 
81*.  6rf.  At  these  and  other  prices,  books,  as 
has  been  said,  are  subscribed  for  among  the  book- 
sellers of  the  principal  cities ;  but  booksellers  in 
the  country  towns  cither  send  for  supplies  by 
letter,  or  give  their  orders  to  travellers  employed 
by  the  chief  houses.  Between  the  country  book- 
sellers and  the  leading  publishers  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  there  Is  kept  up  a  con- 
tinual correspondence.  For  convenience,  orders 
are  usually  sent  monthly ;  and  the  collecting  for 
monthly  parcels  forms  one  of  the  remarkable  pheno- 
mena of  the  Row.  The  day  of  making  up,  called 
'magazine  day,'  is  the  last,  or  last  but  one,  of 
the  month,  when  periodicals  for  the  succeeding 
month  are  collected  and  despatched.  In  receiv- 
ing and  forwarding  of  enclosures  by  these  monthly 
parcels,  there  prevails  a  spirit  of  mutual  accommo- 
dation, which  is  exceedingly  commendable,  and 
without  which,  indeed,  a  large  portion  of  the  book- 
trade  would  be  at  a  stand.  By  means  of  enclo- 
sures, booksellers  in  the  most  distant  parts  of  the 
country  are  able  to  procure  small  supplies  from 
different  publishers  at  a  trifling  charge  for  carriage 
— with  what  result  of  convenience  to  the  public 
need  not  be  dwelt  upon.  The  execution  of  foreign 
orders  is,  of  course,  comprehended  in  the  business 
of  the  publisher  ;  but  it  cannot  be  said  that,  in 
preparing  books,  any  account  is  usually  taken  of 
probable  sales  abroad.  In  this  respect,'  the  book- 
trade  of  England  differs  materially  from  that  of 
Germany,  France,  Belgium,  and  the  United  States. 
Books  are  manufactured  almost  exclusively  in  refer- 
ence to  the  home-tmde.  The  colonies,  left  to  be 
supplied  as  they  best  may,  import  large  quan- 
tities of  English  copyright-works  at  a  low  price 
from  foreign  countries,  more  particularly  the  United 
States.  As  some  varieties  of  book's,  however, 
have  lately  been  cheapened  in  an  extraordinary 
degree,  to  meet  the  growing  taste  for  reading 
among  the  humbler  classes,  the  English  book-trade 
is,  by  a  natural  process,  adapting  itself  to  compete 
with  pirated  editions  in  the  colonial  market.  On 
one  point,  there  is  reason  for  gratulation.  The 
publishers  of  the  United  Kingdom  (with  some 
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obscure  exception*)  have  censed  to  make  reprisals 
on  American  copyrights,  and  left  to  the  publishers 
of  the  United  States  the  dishonour  of  preying  on  the 
literature  of  their  neighbours. 

The  plan  of  issuing  neat  cheap  editions  of  popu- 
lar works  was  struck  out  a  hundred  years  ago 
(176<) — 1770)  by  Alexander  Donaldson,  an  Edin- 
burgh bookseller  above  referred  to,"and  w  as  followed 
up  by  several  publishers  in  London,  one  of  whom, 
C.  Cooke  of  Paternoster  Row  (17 tM » — 1800),  issued  an 
extensive  series  of  cheap  reprints,  of  a  pockct-aixe, 
called  CookS*  Edition*,  which  for  tastefulness  of 
preparation  have  never  been  excelled.  In  the  early 
years  of  the  present  century,  Suttaby's,  Sharpe's, 
Walker's,  and  Dove's  pocket  editions,  though,  from 
their  small  type,  more  fanciful  than  useful,  were 
slock  articles  in  the  trade.  About  1817—1818,  some 
enterprising  booksellers  began  to  break  through 
certain  old  usages  of  the  trade,  by  issuing  reprints  of 
standard  works,  in  a  good  style  of  typography,  at 
considerably  reduced  prices.  At  the  same  time, 
numerous  cheap  periodicals  made  their  appearance  ; 
but  these,  for  the  most  part,  were  of  so  seditious, 
irreligious,  and  libellous  a  character,  that  the  law 
interposed  to  check  the  growing  evil,  by  the  act  60 

•  According  to  the  act.  S  Anne,  c  19,  the  copy- 
right of  u  book  was  for  14  rears,  with  a  second  term 
or  H  years  contingent  on  the  author  being  alive  at 
the  expiration  of  the  first  term.    While  such  was  the 
law,  publishers  who  bought  a  copyright  were  usually 
allowed,  by  courtesy  of  the  trade,  to  continue  to  pub- 
lish their  works  unmolested  during  the  second  term, 
even  if  the  author  was  dead   when  the  first  term 
expired.    Notwithstanding  this  act,  there  was  long  so 
little  precision  as  to  questions  of  literary  property, 
that  works  issued  by  London  publishers  were  freely 
reprinted  in  Edinburgh,  while  those  belonging  to  Edin- 
burgh publishers  were  similarly  dealt  with  in  Loodon— 
for  example,  Kamsay's  I'oems,  which  were  issued  by  the 
author  at  Edinburgh  in  172.1,  were  reprinted  iu  Loodon, 
and  also  in  Dublin,  in  1731.    Alexander  Donaldson,  of 
Edinburgh,  is  said  to  hare  taken  the  lead  in  this  kind 
of  trade,  though  from  any  evidence  on  the  subject,  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  w'ent  beyond  the  bounds  of  the 
law.    In  order  to  extend  his  sale  of  cheap  reprints,  he 
opened  a  shop  in  the  Strand  ;  a  step  which  brought  bim 
into  collision  with  certain  publishers  in  London.   It  will 
be  recollected  that  Boswell,  in  his  Life  of  Johnson, 
under  date  17*53,  alludes  to  this  case  of  Donaldson,  who 
is  spoken  of  by  Johnson  as  '  a  fellow  who  takes  advan- 
tage of  the  state  of  the  law  to  injure  his  brethren ' — 
one  who,  supposing  he  did  reduce  the  price  of  books, 
'  Is  no  better  than  Robin  Hood,  who  robbed  the  rich  in 
order  to  give  to  the  poor.'    To  judge  from  the  litiga- 
tion which  ensued,  Donaldson  scarcely  merited  these 
strictures.    In  1771,  certain  parties  in  London  pro- 
cured an  injunction  from  the  Court  of  Chancery  to 
restrain  Alexander  Donaldson  from  printing  and  selling 
Thornton*  Setitont,  ou  the  ground  that  it  was  their  pro- 
perty.   Donaldson,  appealing  to  the  House  of  Lords, 
shewed  that  the  work  in  question  was  first  printed 
in  1729,  that  iu  author  died  in  174**,  and  that  the 
copyright  expired  in  1757.     The  I/ords  decided  in 
favour  of  Donaldson  ;  thereby  settling  the  point,  that 
copyright  depended  entirely  ou  the  statute,  and  was  not 
an  inherent  and  interminable  right  of  property,  as  many 
seem  to  have  believed  it  to  have  been.    Some  details  of 
this  curious  and  important  case  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Copyrmht.    Donaldson,  whose  enterprises  are 
spoken  of  approvingly  by  Boswell,  left  a  fortune,  which 
was  greatlv  augmented  by  his  son,  a  newspaper  pub- 
lisher in  Edinburgh ;  and  the  total  sum,  amounting  to 
nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million  sterling,  was  bequeathed 
to  found  an  educational  hospital  for  poor  children. 
This  building  adorns  the  environs  of  Edinburgh,  and 
is  one  of  the  most  magnificent  in  Scotland.  See 
Donaldson's  Hospital.    This  is  not  the  only  hospital 
for  which  the  world  is  indebted  to  the  book-trade. 
Thomas  Guv.  a  bookseller  iu  Cornhill,  London,  founded 
during  his  life  the  hospital  which  bear*  Uis  name  ;  be 
died  in  17ii4.   See  Our  s  Hospital. 
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Geo.  III.,  and  I  Geo.  IV.  c.9.  See  Nkw»i>apkks.  Those 
cheap  unstamped  periodicals  which  appeared  during 
the  next  ten  years,  were  only  tolerated  when  strictly 
confined  to  mere  matter  of  amusement.  Of  the  few 
which  braved  the  jealousy  of  government,  the  only  one 
that  attained  to  permanent  success  was  the  Mirror, 
an  illustrated  weekly  sheet,  8vo  size,  projected  by 
John  Limbird  in  London,  the  first  number  of  which 
appeared  November  22,  1822.  When,  therefore,  in 
1827,  the  Society  for  Diffusing  Useful  Knowledge 
began  to  issue  its  low-priced  scientific  treatises — and 
when,  in  the  same  year,  Archibald  Constable  com- 
menced the  cheap  series  of  woiks  in  original  literature, 
called Coiu/aA/e'x  Mixctllaiiy — the  public  were  already 
in  some  measure  familiar  with  a  certain  class  of  cheap 
books.  Yet,  viewing  all  previous  enterprises  of 
this  kind  as  fitful  and  insufficient,  as  well  as  unsup- 
ported by  »ny  breadth  of  appreciation,  we  have  to 
refer  to  this  period  (1827 — 1632)  for  the  true  origin 
of  what  is  now  designated  the  '  cheap  press.'  Con- 
stable's attempt  to  cheapen  literature  was  happily 
coincident  with  a  general  awakening  in  the  public 
mind,  and  proved  eminently  successful;  imitations 
followed  ;  a  variety  of  scri.il  works,  in  small 
volumes,  for  popular  use  made  their  appearance. 
A  similar  popularising  of  the  price  of  periodicals 
was  the  next  step  in  advance.  Several  cheap 
sheets  of  an  entertaining  nature  were  issued,  similar 
to  Limbird'8  Mirror,  though  more  resembling  a 
newspaper  In  shape,  but  for  various  reasons  most  of 
them  soon  disappeared.  At  this  juncture,  taking 
advantage  of  the  growing  demand  for  cheap  litera- 
ture, and  desirous  of  guiding  it  in  a  right  direction, 
William  and  Robert  Chambers  of  Edinburgh  began, 
on  the  4th  of  February  1832,  to  issue  Chamber*' a 
Edinburgh  Journal,  a  weekly  sheet  at  \\d. ;  and  on 
the  31st  of  Miirch  following,  appeared  in  London  the 
Penny  Magazine  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of 
Useful  Knowledge.  So  many  cheap  publications 
of  various  kinds  followed,  that  it  would  be  impos- 
sible to  particularise  them  in  this  brief  sketch. 
The  efforts  to  establish  a  cheap  press  were  much 
facilitated  by  two  great  inventions — tfie  paper- 
making  machine,  and  the  printing  machine,  both  of 
recent  introduction.  The  continued  issue  of 
cheap  reprints  of  popular  works  out  of  copy- 
right, has  greatly  changed  the  aspect  of  the  trade; 
and  although  works  at  the  old  prices  are  as 
numerous  as  ever,  cheap  books  of  an  improving 
tendency  are  now  placed  within  general  reach. 
By  the  enterprise  of  certain  publishers,  new  and 
copyright  works  are  also  now  issued  in  a  cheap 
form,  in  boards,  with  coloured  paper  covers — tl  e 
prices  of  these  neat  and  handy  volumes  being 
from  Is.  to  2*.  6dL  each.  The  trade  in  this  class  of 
books,  and  in  cheap  periodicals  and  newspaper*, 
has  been  largely  developed  by  railways.  Ou  the 
platforms  of  all  the  chief  termini  and  stations, 
there  are  stalls  for  the  sale  of  books,  periodicals,  atij 
newspapers.  The  stalls,  consisting  of  a  counter 
and  some  shelving,  which  can  be  closed  in  with 
shutters  at  night,  are  rented  from  the  railway 
companies  by  different  booksellers,  from  who-*  head 
establishment*  supplies  ceaselessly  radiate.  One 
Loudon  finn,  in  February,  lbrtu,  had  120  stalls. 
In  18.59,  a  leading  publisher  of  Railway  Literature, 
sold  700,000  books,  varying  in  price  from  Is.  to 
S*.  «<£ 

Tlie  sudden  and  successful  rise  of  a  cheap  press  was 
not  viewed  with  complacency  by  the  fathers  of  the 
trade,  and  for  a  long  time  it  was  believed  that,  like 
many  other  novelties,  it  would  have  its  day,  and 
disappear.     Viewed,  therefore,  as  temporary  and 

j  undignified,  the  cheap  press  wsb  left  to  force  its  way 
in  the  hands  of  two  or  three  ardent  young  publLthrra, 

I  who,  extending  their  operations,  at  length  assumed 
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a  position  w liicli  could  not  fail  to  command  respect, 
and  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation.  Latterly,  the 
old-established  firms  hare  begun,  though  in  a 
hesitating  way,  to  issue  a  cheap  class  of  publica- 
tions, by  reprinting  and  otherwise.  At  the  same 
time,  these  firms,  boides  generally  maintaining 
the  old  prices,  unite  to  keep  good  editions  of 
Standard  works  in  print.  These  'trade  editions,'  as 
they  are  termed,  are  printed  and  supplied  in  shares ; 
each  party  concerned  taking  an  interest  in  their 
sale,  and  being  so  far  precluded  from  attempting 
the  issue  of  rival  editions.  The  names  of  all  the 
proprietors  of  these  joint-stock  books  are  printed  on 
the  title-page. 

As  circulating  libraries,  by  creating  a  taste  for 
reading,  led  to  the  establishment  of  the  cheap 
press,  so,  as  might  be  expected,  has  the  cheap  press 
extended  the  sphere  of  literature,  and  given  rise  to 

Eublic  libraries  and  book-clubs  ;  and  even  circulating 
brariea,  which  lor  a  time  suffered  from  the  deluge 
of  minor  publications,  have  begun  not  only  to  revive, 
but  to  assume  dimensions  beyond  precedent.  Wc 
now  hear  of  these  concerns  in  London  despatching 
parcels  of  new  books  to  subscribers  all  over  the 
United  Kingdom ;  for  which,  transit  by  railway 
offers  facilities.  By  one  of  these  circulating  libraries 
as  many  as  2»x>0  copies  of  a  single  work  at  eighteen 
shillings  or  a  guinea  are  sometimes  added  ;  so  that 
iu  many  caws  what  would  formerly  have  been  con- 
sidered to  be  large  editions,  are  absorbed  by  one 
purchaser.  After  being  used  for  several  months, 
the  overplus  copies  belonging  to  these  libraries 
aic  disposed  of  at  from  a  half  to  two-thirds  of  the 
original  price  ;  and  the  readiness  with  which  they 
find  customers  among  the  lesser  libraries  throughout 
the  country,  id  alone  an  evidence  of  the  increasing 
demand  for  books. 

The  selling  of  second-hand  books  from  open  stalls, 
and  from  booths  (q.  v.),  is  a  practice  so  ancient 
as  to  be  connected  with  the  trade  of  the  stationarii 
of  the  middle  ages.  Borne  men  of  considerable 
note  in  the  book-trade  began  in  the  humble 
quality  of  stall-keepers.  The  most  celebrated  case 
of  this  kind  is  perhaps  that  of  James  Lackinginn 
(q.  v.).  He  commenced  his  remarkable  career  by 
keeping  a  small  stall  of  old  books,  which,  while 
working  as  a  shoemaker,  he  placed  at  his  door  in 
one  of  the  obscure  streets  of  the  metropolis ;  and 
who,  from  his  ultimate  success,  waa  able  to  inscribe 
the  proud  boast,  Sutor  ultra  trepidant  ftJieiter  aunts, 
on  his  very  entertaining  memoirs.  Though  more 
common  formerly  than  now,  book-stalls  are  still  seen 
in  every  large  European  city.  They  particularly 
abound  in  Paris— chiefly  on  the  quays  near  the 
Pont-Neuf;  and  at  all  the  great  continental  fairs, 
■tails  of  new  and  second-hand  books  are  conspicuous. 
Booksellers  at  one  time  took  their  place  among  the 
stall-keepers  on  market-days  in  English  provincial 
towns,  nor  have  they  altogether  disappeared. 
Michael  Johnson,  bookseller  in  Lichfield,  waa  in  the 
habit  of  selling  up  a  stall  for  the  sale  of  his  wares, 
every  market-day,  in  Uttoxeter.  On  one  occasion, 
confined  to  bed  by  indisposition,  he  requested  his 
son  Samuel  to  visit  the  market,  and  attend  the  stall 
in  his  place,  which  he  refused  to  do.  How  this  act 
of  criminal  pride  and  filial  disobedience  preyed  iu 
after-years  on  the  miud  of  the  great  lexicographer; 
and  how,  in  his  old  age,  to  expiate  this  juvenile 
delinquency,  he  went  to  Uttoxeter  on  a  market-day. 
and  stood  on  the  site  of  his  father's  stall  for  the 
apace  of  an  hour  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  exposed  to 
the  jeers  of  the  bystanders,  are  among  the  most  char- 
acteristic circumstances  narrated  in  the  life  of  this 
extraordinary  man  (see  Boswkll,  Croker'a  post  ftvo 
edition,  vol.  x.  p.  108).  The  flood  of  cheap  publications 
thirty  years  ago,  which  has  been  already  referred  to, 


greatly  damaged  the  stall-trade  in  old  books.  Never- 
theless, there  remain  in  London  some  good  book- 
stalls and  booths,  and  in  Edinburgh,  though  fallen 
from  their  high  estate,  book-stalls  are  still  visible. 
It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  business  h 
losing  iu  picturesque  character ;  it  Is  getting  Into  a 
regular  shop-trade,  and  attaining  to  dimensions  far 
beyond  the  notions  of  the  old  class  of  stall-keepers. 
London,  of  course,  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  second- 
hand book-trade ;  but  it  is  also  conducted  on  a 
respectable  scale  in  Edinburgh,  Manchester,  Nor- 
wich, Bristol,  and  some  other  centres  of  wealth  and 
intelligence.  The  dealers  procure  supplies  chiefly 
at  public  auctions  of  the  libraries  of  deceased 
clergymen,  professors,  and  private  gentlemen,  of 
which  aides  there  is  a  constant  succession  in 
London,  Edinburgh,  and  elsewhere.*  At  these 
auctions,  good  editions  of  standard  books  may 
usually  be  obtained  at  moderate  prices ;  but  rare 
and  curious  works,  prized  by  the  '  bibliomaniac,' 
frequently  bring  very  high  sums.  See  Bibliomania. 
Dealer*  in  second-hand  hooks  send  catalogues  to 
their  customers  throughout  the  country  ;  and  from 
this  source  not  a  few  gentlemen's  libraries  are 
mainly  made  up.  During  the  past  ten  years,  there 
has  been  a  growing  scarcity  of  second-hand  high- 
cl.iss  works,  in  consequence  of  the  purchase  of  large 
quantities  for  public  libraries  forming  in  the  United 
States.  From  France,  Italy,  and  Germany,  there 
has  been  a  similar  export  trade  in  splendid  old 
editions  to  North  America. 

At  one  period,  it  was  usual  to  limit  editions  to 
from  600  to  10O0,  or  1250  copies,  and  impressions  of 
2<iO0  were  considered  excessive.  Now,  large  editions 
are  more  frequently  the  rule  than  the  exception, 
particularly  as  regards  books  adapted  for  the 
circulating  libraries.  As  the  cost  of  composition 
(.letting  the  types)  is  the  same  for  a  large  as  for 
a  small  edition,  and  as  the  charge  for  press-work 
is  only  a  little  more  for  a  larger  than  a  smaller 
impression,  the  profit  on  a  book  rises  rapidly  in 
proportion  as  the  quantity  put  to  press  increases. 
In  the  case  of  cheap  books,  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  large  impressions  be  sold,  in  order  that  they 
may  realise  any  profit  to  the  publisher.  Iu  prepar- 
ing this  class  of  books,  then-fore,  to  the  extent 
of  from  20,000  to  M»,«»o0  impressions,  the  element 
of  composition  dwindles  into  insignificance.  The 
I  chief  things  taken  into  account  are  paper,  machine- 
printing,  and  boarding.  Paper,  however,  being  the 
matter  of  most  serious  concern,  the  weight  is 
rigorously  computed  beforehand  by  putting  a  sample 
volume  into  the  scales.  To  avoid  delay,  and  also  to 
save  outlay  in  preparing  future  impressions,  it  is 
customary  to  stereotype  cheap  books  and  periodicals. 
Although,  like,  composition,  stereotyping  forms  a 
minor  charge,  the  accumulation  of  stereotype-plates 
at  length  becomes  considerable,  and,  as  iu  the  case 
of  overplus  Btock,  forms  a  burden  on  the  capital  of 
the  publisher. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  English  book-trade 
by  the  cheap  press  are  not  more  remarkable  than 
that  improvement  in  taste  which  has  subdued  the 
traffic  in  books  of  a  politically  objectionable,  and 
of  a  demoralising  character.  Contrary  to  fears  enter- 
tained on  the  subject,  the  cheapening  of  books, 
periodicals,  and  newspapers  has  in  no  perceptible 
degree  deteriorated  literature.  The  sale  of  books 
of  a  grossly  demoralising  tendency  haa  been  driven 

*  By  the  principal  auctioning  establishments  in  Lon- 
don, live  in  number,  in  lsVj,  there  were  sold  s 00,000 
volumes  of  secondhand  books,  besides  l,3B'.»,0O0  volumes 
of  new  works  in  quires  and  boards.  In  Edinburgh 
(chieflv  at  Niabet's),  there  areaold  every  year  by  auction 
I'm  in  bo  OoO  to  luO  ooo  volume*  of  Becoua-hund  books. 
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into  vlscunly,  aud  in  other  ways  circumscribed  by 
a  recent  act  of  parliament  (21  and  22  Vict.  cap.  83); 
and  it  ia  demonstrable',  aa  regards  periodicals,  that 
those  of  un  objectionable  kind  form  but  a  small 
proportion  of  the  whole.  On  this  subject,  we  offer 
the  following  statement,  the  result  of  careful  inquiry 
into  the  cheap  periodical  trade  in  185V — 1800: 
Religious  but  not  sectarian  periodicals,  at  id., 
1<£,  and  l±d.  each,  'JO  in  number,  aggregate  issue 
x?r  montli,  1,4:16,600.  Two  periodicals  of  t)u> 
eligious  Tract  Society  of  London,  oue  sold  at  Id., 
and  the  other  at  aggregate  issue  per  month, 
804,000.  Temperance,  at  ^d.  and  Id.  each,  J»  in 
number,  aggregate  issue  per  month,  203,000.  Useful, 
educational,  and  entertaining  literature  at  Id.,  l$d., 
and  2c/.  each,  7  in  number,  aggregate  issue  per  mouth, 
2,100,000.  Novel*,  stories,  ballads,  Ac,  at  Id.  each, 
6  in  number,  aggregate  issue  per  month,  3,200,000. 
Romances  aud  tales  to  excite  the  sentiments  of 
wonder  and  horror,  mostly  at  Id.  each,  CO  in 
number;  the  issue  of  these  could  not  bo  ascer- 
tained, but  it  is  Mieved  to  reach  the  monthly 
aggregate  of  1,500,000.  Stories  and  memoirs  of  an 
immoral  nature  at  Id.  each,  4  in  uumber,  aggre- 
gate issue  per  month,  52,500.  Frvethinking  and 
irreligious,  2  in  number,  with,  it  is  believed,  a 
comparatively  limited  circulation.  According  to 
this  view,  the  cheap  periodical  literature  may  be 
classed  and  summed  up  in  amount  as  follows:  1. 
Works  of  an  improving  tendency,  circulation  per 
month,  8,043, .100.  2.  \Vorks  of  an  exciting  nature, 
but  not  positively  immoral,  circulation  per  month, 
1,500,000.  3.  Works  immoral,  and  opposed  to  the 
religion  of  the  country,  circulation  per  month, 
probably  under  80.0(H). 

Obviously,  the  sale  of  such  an  enormous  mass  of 
cheap  sheets  would  be  overwhelming  to  the  ordinary 
trade  ;  in  point  of  fact,  the  writing  and  publishing, 
and  also  the  retailing,  of  the  more  widely  circulated 
penny  papers  are  conducted  ns  a  separate  business. 
The  sales  are  effected  chiefly  by  means  of  small 
shops  in  back  streets,  the  purchasers  being,  besides 
domestic  servants,  ull  varieties  of  persons,  old  and 
young,  who  reside  in  these  bumble  localities.  The 
rise  of  these  cheap  periodical  and  newspaper  shops, 
in  adaptation  to  new  social  wants,  is  not  the  least 
remarkable  of  the  '  signs  of  the  times.'  Nor  can  it 
be  spoken  of  with  regret.  Willi  other  commodities 
the  huxter  dispenses  the  weekly  pennyworth  of 
literary  amusement,  which,  enjoyed  in  the  poorest 
family  circle,  enlivens  the  most  dreary  fate,  and 
if  not  directly  elevating  in  its  tendency,  may  be 
presumed  to  do  at  least  tome  good  as  a  substitute 
for  more  exceptionable  means  of  excitement.  On 
general  grounds  there  is  cause  lor  congratulation. 
Considering  the  prepouderatingly  large  propor- 
tion of  cheap  periodicals  of  an  unobjectionable, 
and  not  uniustructive  kind,  and  looking  also  at 
the  perfect  freedom  now  ei  joyed  by  every  depart- 
ment of  the  press,  we  have  a  striking  illustration 
of  the  vastly  improved  state  of  public  feeling,  with 
w  hich  cheap  literature  has  steadily  kept  pace,  since 
tlte  reign  of  George  IV.  Not  even  in  the  most 
objectionable  of  the  irreligious  prints  is  there  any- 
thing at  all  resembling  the  scurrilities  which  were 
at  one  time  prevalent.  The  classes  of  books  and 
periodicals,  w  hich  a  number  of  years  ago  consisted 
of  coarsely  offensive  attacks  on  the  government, 
church,  laws,  Aic.,  have  entirely  disappeared,  and 
at  no  time  in  its  whole  history  has  the  book-trade 
of  Great  Britain  been  on  a  more  healthy  footing 
than  it  is  at  present. 

Limited   by  the   generally  imperfect  state  of 
education  and  inaptitude  for  reading,  the  ordinary 
book-trade  Is  also  obstructed  on  account  of  large  \ 
■ections  of  the  people  still  speaking  some  form  of  • 
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the  Celtic  language,  and  being  unable  to  understand 
English.  The  Scottish  Highlanders,  Welsh,  Manx, 
and  aboriginal  Irish,  are  less  or  more  in  this 
condition.  In  Ireland,  there  exists  a  press  specially 
devoted  to  those  who,  in  remote  parts  of  the 
country,  still  bold  to  the  ancient  vernacular.  In 
Wales,  the  publishing  of  books  and  sheets  in  the 
native  tongue  is  conducted  with  remarkable  activity. 
Some  arc  translations  from  English  works  of  a 
useful  and  popular  kind,  occasionally  illustrated 
with  wood-engravings  ;  and  the  circumstance  of 
there  being  a  taste  and  demand  for  such  produc- 
tions, affords  a  favourable  view  of  the  intellectual 
advancement  of  the  principality.  The  Highlands 
and  Western  Islands  of  Scotland,  on  the  contrary, 
produce  no  literature,  native  or  translated ;  and 
the  Gaelic  books  in  the  hands  of  the  people  are 
extremely  limited  in  variety  and  number. 

Entirely  separated  from  the  general  book-trade, 
there  flourishes  a  system  of  publishing  of  a  peculiar 
kind.  We  allude'to  the  Canning  Tr<*U,  which 
consists  in  the  plan  of  disposing  of  books  in 
weekly  and  monthly  numbers  or  parts.  The  bosi- 
1 1 ess  is  conducted  by  only  a  few  houses  in  London, 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  one  or  two  other  places. 
Canvassers  are  employed  to  go  from  door  to 
door,  to  procure  subscribers  ;  and  the  numbers 
are  delivered  periodically,  till  the  work  is  com- 
pleted. On  account  of  the  expense  of  canvass- 
ing aud  delivery,  books  sold  in  this  manner  are 
necessarily  much  dearer  than  if  disposed  of  through 
the  ordinary  channels  of  trade.  The  metlrod,  how- 
ever, of  buying  books  in  small  |*>rtiona  at  a  time, 
accommodates  ceruin  class  s  of  customers,  snd 
has  been  the  means  of  disseminating  an  improving 
literature— Bibles,  with  notes  and  illustrations, 
and  works  of  piety  in  particular — in  quarters  not 
reached  by  the  operations  of  the  bookseller. 

Apart,  likewise,  from  the  general  trade,  the  pub- 
lication of  small  books,  tracts,  and  periodicals,  is 
carried  on  to  a  largo  extent  by  associations  for 
religious  purposes,  the  funds  for  which  are  raised  by 
voluntary  subscriptions.  As  far  as  concerns  the 
distribution  of  purely  religious  tracts  among  the 
unfortunate  and  less  instructed  members  of  the 
community,  no  fault  ia  found  w-ith  the  operations  of 
these  societies.  But  when  such  associations  address 
themselves  to  the  publication  of  volumes  and  illus- 
trated iwriodicals,  differing  in  no  material  respect 
from  the  ordinary  products  of  private  enterprise,  and 
intended  not  for  gratuitous  distribution,  but  for  sale, 
a  certain  injury  is  fell  to  be  unbecomingly  indicted 
on  the  trade,  which  enn  no  more  be  justiBed  than 
the  damage  done  to  free  competition  by  the  giving 
of  bounties'  on  particular  manufactures.  Notice 
has  been  taken  of  two  periodicals  of  the  Religious 
Tract  Society  of  London,  the  circulation  of  which 
must  be  allowed  to  be  fostered  in  this  manner,  and 
other  works  could  be  pointed  out  as  being  so  greatly 
cheapened  by  the  same  objectionable  method  as  to 
be  placed  completely  beyond  the  reach  of  fair 
commercial  competition.    See    Kklioiocs  Tract 

SOCIKTIKS. 

Another  distinct  kind  of  trade  is  that  of  printing 
and  publishing  authorised  versions  of  the  Bible.  New- 
Testament,  and  Book  ©f  Common  Prayer.  The  pre- 
paration of  these  works  bus  always  been  a  preroga- 
tive of  the  crown,  which  grunts  exclusive  privileges 
or  patent  rights  to  certain  parties  for  the  purpose. 
From  old  usage,  England.  Ireland,  aud  Scotland  are*' 
treated  separately.  The  last  patent  for  England 
was  granted  by  George  IV.  to  Andrew  Strshaa, 
George  Eyre,  and  Andrew  Spottiswoode,  for  a 
term  of  thirty  years;  and  having  commenced  on 
the  21st  of  January  1830,  it  consequently  expired 
on  the  21st  January  I860.     The  universities  of 
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Oxford  and  Cambridge  have  enjoyed  the  right  of 
printing  Bibles,  Ac,  in  common  with  the  patentee; 
bat  in  their  case,  it  is  a  aim  pie  affair  of  perinii 
tb«y  bare  no  power  to  prohibit  or  prosecut 
Patmt. 

In  Ireland,  George  III.,  in  1706,  granted  a  Bible 
patent  to  Boulton  Griersou  for  tori y  years.  He 
wan  succeeded  by  his  aon,  George  Grierson,  who,  in 
1811,  obtained  a  renewal,  and  is  still,  with  Mr. 
Keene,  the  Irish  patentee.  Triuity  College,  Dublin, 
basalso  a  concurrent  right;  but  both  Oxford  and 
Cambridge  are,  by  the  Irish  printer*1  own  patent, 
permitted  to  import  their  Bibles  into  Ireland. 

In  Scotland,  the  last  patent  expired  in  1839,  and 
was  not  renewed  in  consequence  of  remonstrances 
from  that  country,  to  the  effect  that  if  its  printing 
were  left  free,  the  Bible  would  be  sold  at  a  consider- 
ably lower  price  than  it  had  hitherto  been.  Such 
has  proved  to  be  the  case.  The  crown  appoints 
a  board  with  authority  to  grant  licences  to  parties 
desirous  to  print  editions  of  the  Bible  and  other 
books  falling  within  the  royal  prerogative,  sm  h  as 
the  Confession  of  Faith  of  the  Church  of  Scotland. 
See  Abridgment  of  Specification*  relating  to  Print- 
ing, dee.,  printed  6y  order  of  the  Comtnittionen  of 
Patent*,  l.oodon,  1869. 

The  cheapening  of  the  Bible  in  Scotland  hnving 
tended  to  lower  prices  in  England,  the  possibility 
of  any  further  reduction  seems  doubtful.  One 
noticeable  feature  in  the  trade  in  Bibles  is,  that 
the  publishers  in  England  sell  them  only  in  sheet*. 
They  are  bought  in  large  numbers  by  bookbinders, 
who  do  them  up  in  various  style*;  rome  very 
neatly  with  gilt  edges,  which  they  sell  to  retailers 
at  about  lldL  per  copy.  Other  copies,  costing, 
perhaps,  not  more  than  la.  or  It.  6d.  in  sheets,  are 
bound  in  velvet,  morocco,  tortoiseshell,  or  other 
ornamental  bindings,  and  retailed  aa  high  as  three 
guineas  each.  It  L«  computed  that  in  Loudon  alone, 
nearly  500  persons  are  employed  in  binding  Bibles 
and  Prayer-books.  From  their  cheapness,  but  more 
particularly  from  their  accuracy,  English  printed 
Bil>les  and  New  Testaments  are  purchased  in  large 
quantities  by  the  United  States.  Other  large  pur- 
chasers are  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 
The  Society  for  Promoting  Christian  Knowledge 
makes  large  purchases  of  Prayer-books,  in  addition. 

Although  the  printing  of  the  authorised  version  of 
the  Bible,  the  New  Testament,  and  the  Book  of  Com- 
mon Prayer,  with  as  well  as  without  notes,  seems  to 
be  reserved  by  the  crown,  practically  no  objection 
is  taken  to  the  printing  of  these  works  with  notes 
and  comments.  Many  such  editions  are  accordingly 
prepared  and  issued  by  publishers,  often  in  a  style 
of  great  elegance;  nor  have  we  ever  heard  the 
accuracy  of  their  text  impugned.  Translations  of 
the  Bible,  other  than  the  authorised  version,  are  also 
issued  freely  by  Roman  Catholic  and  other  bodies. 

The  universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge ;  also 
of  Trinity  College,  Dubliu ;  the  four  Scotch  univer- 
sities ;  and  tbe  colleges  of  Eton,  Winchester,  and 
Westminster ;  were  so  much  alarmed  by  the  decision 
of  tbe  House  of  Lord*  in  1772,  in  favour  of  Donald- 
son's right  to  reprint  works  not  protected  by  the 
copyright  law  of  8  Anne,  c.  19,  that  they  applied  for 
and  obtaiued  an  act  of  parliament,  15  Geo.  HI.  c. 
63,  giving  them  a  perpetual  copyright  of  all  worka 
belonging  to  tkem,  or  which  might  afterwards  be 
bequeathed  to  or  acquired  by  them.  The  only  work 
in  existence  older  than  the  present  century,  claimed 
by  any  of  the  above  institutions,  to  which  any  value 
can  be  attached,  is  Clarendon's  History  of  the  Rebellion, 
with  his  life  and  continuation,  Tbe  right  to  this  and 
other  works  possessed  by  the  university  of  Oxford, 
was  confirmed  by  the  last  Copyright  Act,  S  and  6 
Vict.  c.  46.    It  will,  therefore,  be  understood  that  the 


printing  and  publishing  of  Lord  Clarendon's  Hietorf 
of  the  Rebellion  remains  an  absolute  and  perpetaal 
monopoly  in  the  university  of  Oxford— a  curious 
exemption  from  the  ordinary  and  terminable  claim  of 
copyright,  and  siugularly  at  variance  with  modern 
notions  of  free-trade.  It  should  be  added  that 
the  profits  of  the  first  edition  were  very  great, 
and  were  applied  by  the  university  towards  the 
erection  of  the  'Clarendon  Press,*  which  was  for 
a  long  time  the  university  press ;  but,  its  business 
increasing,  the  'Clarendon'  hua  been  superseded 
by  the  "University  Printing  House;'  the  former 
building,  a  very  handsome  one,  being  used  fur  other 
purposes.  Besides  Godson's  Law  of  J'attnt*  and 
Copyrights,  and  Supptrment*,  sec  Dr.  Ingram's 
Memorial*  of  PhoUc  Building*  of  Oxford,  new 
edition,  184k,  p.  1 1  ;  and  sec  the  Oxford  UnivemUg 
Calendar  for  i860,  p.  88. 

Publishers  are  under  the  legal  obligation  to 
deliver,  free,  a  copy  of  every  work  they  issue  (new 
editions  without  alterations  excepted;  to  the  live  fol- 
lowing public  institutions : — Library  of  the  British 
Museum ;  Bodlein  Library,  Oxford ;  Public  Lib* 
rury,  Cambridge;  Trinity  College  Library,  Dublin  ; 
and  Library  of  Faculty  of  Advocates,  Edinburgh. 
This  obligation,  imposed  by  a  clause  in  tlie  Copy- 
right Act  (see  CorYRiGHT),  is  usually  spoken  of 
as  an  unjustifiable  burden,  and  no  doubt  it  is 
so ;  but  it  is  chiefly  from  causing  trouble  that  it 
becomes  matter  for  complaint.  In  comparison  with 
the  immense  benefits  conferred  on  literature  by  the 
public  libraries  mentioned,  the  value  of  the  books 
(with  some  exceptions)  claimed  by  them  is  insig- 
nificant. In  practice,  not  a  hundredth  part  of 
the  cheap  books  and  sheets  issued  are  given  or 
claimed  ;  which  is  perhaps  unavoidable,  for  if  they 
were,  uo  ordinary  building  could  contain  them. 

The  English  book-trade  has  been  lately  much 
indebted  to  certain  liberal  Post-office  arrangements. 
Manuscripts,  proof-sheet*,  books,  periodicals,  and 
catalogues,  if  left  open  at  the  ends,  may  now  be 
transmitted  by  post  at  an  exceedingly  small  charge. 
See  Post-office. 

Unitedly,  the  whole  trade  of  publishing  and 
bookselling  forms  an  important  staple  of  national 
industry — inferior  to  some  other  manufactures  and 
trades,  yet  great  when  viewed  in  relation  to  its  past 
history,  and  to  the  still  imperfect  state  of  education 
among  large  masses  of  the  people,  and  respectable 
from  the  number  of  men  of  high  character  who  are 
connected  with  it.  In  reckoning  the  number  of  new 
works  issued  from  the  press  annually,  we  may  take 
the  number  of  eutries  of  distinct  books,  volumes, 
sheets,  maps,  kc,  lodged  by  publishers  at  the 
British  Museum,  in  terms  of  the  Copyright  Act 
The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  return  lor  1869 : 
Books:  complete  works,  5607  ;  consisting  of  volumes, 
in  process  of  publication,  6642  ;  parts,  lft,7r>7  ;  single 
sheets,  236 — total  21,045.  Music:  complete  works, 
volumes  and  pieces,  4066.  Maps  in  sheets,  8071  ; 
atlasses,  whole  or  in  parts,  26— total,  8096.  Grand  total 
of  articles,  28,807.  In  1864,  tbe  number  was  19,578. 
The  difference  shews  tbe  rise  since  that  period.  In 
1856,  according  to  the  table*  of  the  Board  of  Trade, 
tbe  imports  of  books  into  the  United  Kingdom 
amounted  to  5771  cwts., of  which  2220  cwts.  were  from 
France,  and  709  cwts.  from  the  United  States.  The 
exports  in  hundredweights  were  as  follows :  Russia, 
20;  Hanover,  158 ;  Hsnse  Towns,  687  ;  Holland,  563; 
France,  670;  Turkey,  204;  Egypt,  2004;  United 
States,  11,977  ;  Chili,  117;  Malta,  S«7 ;  South 
Africa,  826;  Mauritius,  71;  East  Indies,  2443; 
Australia,  6535;  British  America,  1373;  West 
Indies,  617;  all  other  states,  1622 — total,  80,094 
cwta.,  the  value  of  which,  at  £  14  per  hundred* 
weight,  is  about  £425,000.    It  is  seen  that  tbe 
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exports  are  fivefold  more  than  the  imports ;  also 
that  we  export  to  Australia  alone  more  than  wo 
import  from  ull  countries,  and  to  the  United  States 
double  as  much.  A  system  of  more  free  and  un- 
taxed import  of  foreign-printed  English  works 
would,  in  vurious  ways,  introduce  changes  into  the 
book-trade,  and  have  a  tendency  to  alter  some  of  its 
traditional  usages. 

In  Germany,  where  printing  originated,  the  book- 
trade  became  also  first  established,  and  the  principal 
mart  was  Frankfort,  to  the  lairs  of  which  the  early 
booksellers  and  printers  resorted.  Lcipsie,  also, 
became  a  great  mart  for  books  as  early  as  1680; 
yet  this  ancient  city  is  only  one  of  many  places  of 
book  preparation  in  Germany.  Among  them,  Stutt- 
gart has  taken  a  front  rank,  since  about  1830,  as 
an  agency  place  for  the  South  German  book-trade, 
whilst  Frankfort  has  now  greatly  lost  its  ancient 
prestige.  Throughout  the  different  states  of  the  Con- 
federation, more  particularly  Prussia  and  Saxony, 
printing  and  publishing  are  largely  carried  on ; 
and  from  the  vurious  places  of  publication  a  great 
proportion  of  entire  editions  of  works  is  transferred 
to  Leipsic  agents,  who  disperse  the  books  throughout 
Germany  and  all  tltose  countries  for  the  book  trade 
of  which  the  city  of  Leipsic  forms  the  nucleus.  Hence 
arises  the  important  peculiarity  of  German  litera- 
ture, that  literary,  artistic,  and  scientific  activity 
is  not  limited  to,  or  monopolised  by  any  single 
city,  and  that,  consequently,  authors  do  not  need 
to  resort  to  a  metropolis  for  encouragement  or 
any  professional  labour.  Formerly,  the  booksellers 
from  the  various  parts  of  Germany,  and  those 
countries  which  are  dependent,  in  some  measure, 
upou  Germany,  on  account  of  affinity  of  language 
and  identity  of  aspirations — such  as  Holland, 
Belgium,  Denmark,  Sweden,  Norway,  Ac—  used 
to  meet  at  Leipsic  twice  a  year,  at  Easter  and 
Michaelmas,  with  a  view  to  exchange  their  respec- 
tive publications,  and  arrange  for  settlement  of 
mutual  accounts.  At  present,  business  is  done  at 
Leipsic  through  a  system  of  agencies  by  commis- 
sioners there  established.  Every  bookseller  in 
Germany  and  the  adjacent  countries  has  his 
commissioner  at  Leipsic,  and  to  him  he  forwards 
packages  containing  copies  of  his  new  publication 
or  publications,  on  sale  or  return,  for  all  the  book- 
sellers with  whom  he  has  an  account.  The  com- 
missioner then  distributes  the  packages  among  the 
Leipsic  commissioners,  every  one  of  whom  is  thus 
enabled,  out  of  the  many  packages  flowing  in  every 
week,  to  make  up  a  case  for  each  of  his  correspon- 
dents. At  the  end  of  the  year,  unsold  books  are 
returned  to  the  various  senders  by  means  of  the 
Leipsic  agency.  At  Easter,  during  the  fair,  the 
balances  are  now  mostly  paid  by  commissioner  to 
commissioner,  the  German  publishers  not  resorting 
as  much  as  formerly  to  the  fair ;  the  extension  of 
railway  communication,  and  other  circumstances 
facilitating  business,  having  somewhat  changed 
the  nature  of  the  trade.  The  method  of  sending 
parcels  of  ne*  works,  on  sale  or  return,  may 
not  be  satisfactory  according  to  English  notions, 
but  the  advantages  of  the  plan  are  obvious  in 
various  points  of  view.  There  is  no  country  in 
the  world  where  literary  and  scientific  novelties 
•re  so  regularly  made  known  and  become  noticed 
as  in  Germany.  Let  the  book  be  what  it  may, 
within  six  weeks  after  its  first  publication  it  'is 
known  all  over  Germany,  and  through  the  personal 
vigilance  of  the  retailers,  is  brought  everywhere 
under  the  notice  of  those  individuals  to  whom 
the  subject  treated  of  may  be  of  interest.  This 
method  of  publication  haa  the  merit  of  great  sim- 
plicity, and  secures  an  exemption  from  that  fright- 
tul  expenditure  on  udvertiscmcnta  to  make  book* 
2.6 


known,  which  presses  on  the  English  publisher. 
Ou  this  account,  as  well  as  from  the  cheapness  of 
paper  and  punting,  and  the  simple  way  that  books 
are  for  the  most  part  done  up,  the  selling-prices 
of  every  variety  of  production  are  very  moderate. 
The  only  drawback  on  the  German  publisher  is, 
the  liability  to  heavy  returns  of  unsold  books ;  but 
this  lie  doubtless  endeavours  to  avert  by  profes- 
sional tact  iu  bis  speculations  and  a  good  k cow- 
ledge  of  the  market.  It  is,  at  all  events,  the  belief 
of  those  who  are  well  acquainted  with  the  Gorman 
book-trade,  that  the  method  pursued  not  only  fur- 
nishes books  cheaper,  but  is  mote  productive  to 
author  and  publisher  than  that  in  England  ;  and 
that  in  point  of  good  management  and  prosperity, 
it  exceeds,  or  at  least  equals,  the  book-trade  in  any 
Other  country.  From  the  teemiug  press  of  Mr. 
Bernlinrd  Tauchnitz  of  Leipsic,  has  been  issued  a 
aeries  of  600  volumes  of  cheap  reprints  of  English 
popular  works,  in  a  pocket  size,  which  are  sold 

I  largely  in  Germany  and  some  other  continental 
countries.  It  is  proper,  however,  to  say  that,  as 
there  is  an  international  copyright  law  between 
Saxony  and  the  United  Kingdom,  these  Tauchnitz 
Edition*,  as  they  are  termed,  are  issued  in  virtue  of 
an  honourable  arrangement  with  English  publishers 
and  authors,  and  are  accordingly  not  to  be  ranked 
with  the  piratical  issues  of  the  New  York  trade. 
Latterly,  the  sale  of  German  books  in  England, 
France,  and  North  America  has  rapidly  increased. 

In  France,  publishing  is  carried  on  chiefly  in 
Paris,  where  there  are  now  some  extensive  printing 
establishments,  including  the  Jwprimerie  fntperial&, 
provided  with  machinery  equal,  if  not  superior,  to 
anything  of  the  kind  in  London.  As  regards  substan- 
tiality and  elegance,  French  books  occupy  a  place 
between  those  of  Germany  and  England.  They 
are,  with  few  exceptions,  done  up  simply  in  coloured 
paper  covers,  for  temporary  service ;  but  the  ink  is 
generally  better  than  that  used  in  England ;  and 
works  when  of  a  superior  class  are  executed  with 
a  high  degree  of  taste — the  excellence  of  pictorial 
cmbcllishmeuta  being  always  conspicuous  Certain 

;  voluminous  and  most  expensive  works  iu  French, 
und  also  in  the  classical  languages,  occasionally 
issue  from  the  Parisian  press,  and  command  a  large 
sale ;  orders  of  copies  for  university  and  public 
libraries  all  over  the  continent  tending  to  promote 
these  gigantic  enterprises.  Although  confined  mainly 
to  Paris,  the  business  of  publishing,  or  at  least  of 
preparing  books  for  the  Parisian  market  and  for 
exportation,  is  carried  on  to  a  considerable  extent 
in  several  provincial  towns.  Tours,  in  particular, 
is  the  scat  of  a  large  book-factory — that  of  Messrs. 
Mame — iu  which  printing,  designing,  engraving,  and 
binding  are  all  executed  on  the  premises. 

According  to  the  returns  of  the  Board  of  Trade  for 
1857,  the  following  were  the  French  imports  and 
exports  of  books  in  1865.  Value  of  imports, 
1,8211,470  francs  ;  of  exports,  12,844,855  francs;  the 
export  trade  having  increased  80  per  cent,  since 
1851.  The  exports  are  to  Italy,  Germany.  Russia, 
Belgium,  North  America,  and  other  countries,  and 
a  portion  also  comes  to  England.  Between  France 
and  the  United  Kingdom  there  is  now  an  inter- 
national law  of  copyright,  by  which  translations  of 
works  are  protected  in  either  country,  when  the 
title-page  indicates  that  '  the  right  of  translation  is 
reserved.' 

In  the  17  th  e.,  various  cities  in  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands bore  a  prominent  place  in  the  book-trade.  At 
Amsterdam,  some  of  the  most  beautiful  editions 
of  the  classics  were  executed ;  while  from  Ley  den, 
and  other  seats  of  learning,  exports  of  works  in 
law,  theology,  Ac.,  formed  at  one  time  n  pros- 
perous commerce.   In  this  aa  in  other  trades,  it  haa 
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been  the  fate  of  Holland  to  lose  its  former  repu- 
tation, for  iu  the  present  day  its  book-trade  is 
on  a  comparatively  poor  scale.  That  part  of  the 
Netherlands,  now  known  as  Belgium,  once  under  a 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism,  which  was  adverse 
to  a  free  press,  possesses  now  a  flourishing  book- 
trade,  mainly,  we  believe,  on  account  of  Frt-nch  being 
the  languugc  generally  spoken.  Brussels,  as  a  kind 
of  minor  Paris,  is  the  seal  of  wmc  extensive  printing 
and  publishing  concerns  ;  at  which  Parisian  works, 
an  is  well  known,  are  unanthorisedly  reproduced,  and 
whence  exports  on  a  large  scale  are  made  to  foreign 
countries.  In  point  of  appearance,  Brussels  editions, 
in  all  but  the  name,  are  indistinguishable  from 
those  of  Paris.  According  to  a  return  of  the  minister 
of  finances  of  Belgium,  the  following  was  the  import 
and  export  trade  in  books  for  1856  :  Value  of  ini|>orts, 
JJ84,567  francs,  of  which  80  per  cent,  was  from  France; 
value  of  exports,  2,446,678  francs,  of  which  47  per 
cent,  was  to  England,  and  68  to  all  other  countries. 

Of  the  book-trade  in  Spain,  and  also  in  several 
Italian  states,  little  can  be  said  that  is  satisfactory. 
In  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia  only  is  literature  begin- 
ning to  show  signs  of  animation.  Among  Italian 
booksellers,  generally,  there  is  little  intelligence 
or  spirit  of  enterprise,  and  authors  are  in  many 
cases  compelled  to  be  their  own  publishers.  During 
the  last  twenty  years,  Germans  have  established 
bookselling  houses  in  the  principal  cities,  as  Rome, 
Naples,  Turin,  Milan,  Bologna,  Florence,  Venice, 
and  Verona,  also  Trieste ;  and  under  their  auspices, 
as  far  as  local  laws  and  usages,  and  the  want  of 
proper  means  of  intercommunication,  will  permit, 
the  trade  may  be  expected  to  assume  an  organised 
form.  Already,  these  intelligent  foreigners  have  done 
much  to  keep  alive  a  knowledge  of  Italian  literature. 

The  book-trade  of  the  United  States,  which  is  daily 
assuming  greater  proportions,  has  sprung  up  from 
small  beginnings  within  the  present  century.  As 
in  Germany,  the  business  of  publishing  is  mono- 
polised by  no  particular  city,  but  is  carried  on 
successfully  in  various  town's,  chiefly  throughout 
the  northern  and  middle  states  of  the  Union.  The 
following  particulars  respecting  the  trade  are  given 
in  Trubntr't  Bibliographical  OvitU  to  American 
Literature  (Lond.  185&).  'hi  186a,  there  were  855 
book-publishing  establishments  in  the  United  States. 
At  present,  the  number  is  more  than  4<>0.  About 
three-fourths  of  these  are  located  in  New  York, 
Philadelphia,  Baltimore,  and  Boston ;  the  rest  being 
principally  in  Cincinnati,  Charleston,  New  Orleans, 
Buffalo,  Auburn,  Albany,  Louisville,  Chicago,  St. 
Louis,  and  Hartford.  There  are  more  than  Six  hi 
booksellers  who  dispense  the  publications  of  these 
4O0  publishers,  besides  6000  or  7000  general  dealers 
who  connect  trade  in  books  with  the  ordinary 
stock  of  a  country  store.'  Several  of  the  large 
American  publishing  houses,  like  those  of  Edin- 
burgh, unite  in  one  establishment  the  whole  pro- 
cess of  book  preparation  and  issue.  The  moat 
extensive  of  this  class  is  that  of  the  Harpers 
in  New  Tork,  1  which  covers  half  an  acre ;  the 
building  alone  cost  £40,000 ;  their  annual  sales 
have  been  estimated  at  2,000,000  volumes ;  and 
they  employ  not  far  from  600  persons.'  At  Bostou 
and  Philadelphia,  there  are  also  large  publishing 
establishments.  Of  these,  perhaps,  the  most  notable 
is  the  house  of  Lippincott  and  Co.,  Philadelphia, 
from  which  there  is  said  to  be  distributed  10  tons 
of  literature  every  24  hours.  Including  original 
works  and  reprints  of  native  and  foreign  produc- 
tions, the  amount  of  the  American  book-trade  was 
estimated  in  1856  at  16,000,000  dollars.  Accord- 
ing to  the  authority  already  quoted,  a  change  is 
roing  on  in  the  relative  proportions  of  British  aud 
ublisbed  iu  the  United  States ;  the 


British  works  having  fallen  from  70  per  cent,  of  the 
entire  consumption  in  1820,  to  20  per  cent,  in  1856. 
Admitting  that  such  is  the  case,  the  fact  is  notorious 
that  by  the  Harpers,  and  the  Apple  ions,  of  New 
York,  and  others,  the  reprinting  of  British  copy- 
right works  is  carried  on  to  an  enormous  extent,  in 
defiance  of  all  remonstrances  to  the  contrary,  and 
even  in  disregard  to  the  claims  of  those  more  scru- 
pulous American  publishers  who  pay  for  and  import 
early  sheets  from  England.  The  unauthorised  re* 
print  of  the  present  work  by  the  Appletotis  affords 
an  example  of  these  piratical  practices.* 

American  books  are  now  executed  with  neatness 
and  taste  ;  their  wood-cut  cmltcllishments  sometimes 
surpass  those  of  London ;  and  iu  point  of  size  and 
price,  they  are,  for  the  most  part,  well  adapted  for 
general  circulation.  On  account  of  the  prevalence 
of  education,  and  also  the  aspiring  habits  of  the 
|>eople.  book-buyers  of  a  humble  position  in  life  are 
greatly  umerous  than  they  are  in  the  United 

Kingdom.  Looking  on  the  American  book-trade  as, 
after  all,  still  in  its  infancy,  it  may  be  expected,  in  the 
progress  of  events,  to  go  on  in  a  vnstly  accelerated 
ratio.  latterly,  several  English  and  Scotch  publisher* 
have  established  branches  of  their  business  in  New 
York  ;  and  there  are  now  some  extensive  American 
commission-houses  in  London—  from  which  inter- 
communion, happy  results  may  bo  anticipated. 
Books  are  sold  wholesale  by  written  onlers,  trade- 
sales,  auctions,  and  otherwise.  Country  dealers  are 
in  the  habit  of  visiting  the  great  book-d6p6ts  of 
Boston,  New  York,  and  Philadelphia,  and  there 
personally  making  their  selections.  As  previously 
stated,  there  is  a  large  export  of  American  books  to 
Canada  and  other  British  possessions,  in  which,  as 
yet,  native  literature  is  on  a  poor  scale,  but  where 
there  is  a  large  and  increasing  number  of  readers. 

In  doing  up  books  in  cloth  boards,  the  American 
binders  invariably  cut  off*  the  outer  folds  of  the 
sheets,  so  as  to  smooth  the  edges  of  the  leaves,  as  in 
English  leather  binding;  by  which  process,  the  first 
readers  of  new  books  are  spared  the  trouble  of 
cutting  open  the  leaves.  Many  persons  have  wished 
to  see  Uiis  improvement,  for  such  it  is,  introduced 
into  England.  There  are  still,  however,  prejudices 
to  be  overcome  on  the  subject.  Strange  as  it  may 
appear,  numbers  of  purchasers  like  to  cut  up  the 
leaves  with  a  folder  as  they  advance  through  a  new 
book  or  periodical. from  an  idea  that  the  repeated  slight 
interruptions  heighten  the  pleasure  of  perusal.  In  our 
experience,  we  have  known  gentlemen  who  would  not 
sit  down  to  read  a  cut-up  new  book.  Besides,  there 
is  a  notion  among  buyers  in  England,  that  books  with 
smooth-cut  leaves  may  be  second-hand,  and  not  worth 
the  price  of  new.  Undoubtedly,  the  Americans  are 
ahead  of  Europeans  generally  in  this  particular. 

Notice  has  been  taken  of  the  constant  export  from 
Europe  to  the  United  States  of  quantities  of  high- 
class  books  to  stock  the  great  public  libraries  that 
are  everywhere  springing  into  existence  through 
the  liberality  of  state  legislatures,  or  the  munificence 
of  private  individuals.  There  is,  however,  a  traffic 
of  a  similar  kind,  more  especially  from  England, 
in  execution  of  orders  for  second-hand  books  from 
dealers  who  have  establishments  in  the  principal 
cities  of  the  Union,  and  through  whose  agency 
persons  of  refined  tastes  are  becoming  acquainted 
with  the  aspect  of  our  older  literary  treasures. 
One  of  these  second-hand  book-stores  in  Phila- 
delphia, which  we  visited  In  1858,  was  on  as  exten- 
sive a  scale  as  anything  of  the  kiud  In  London,  or 

•[W«  allow  this  article  to  iiUnd  aa  origin*!!?  written,  bnt 
deem  It  utily  Just  to  state  that  for  work*  uow  reprinted  in 
Ann-rim,  remuneration  )•  generally  mndv  to  the  author  or 
Britinh  ptiMifthcr.  In  soma  Instance*  many  thonnand*  of  dol- 
lars hive  Im-sh  paid  to  ItritUh  authors  on  account  of  I  he  aala 
ot  their  work*  in  this  country. — J.  tt.  U  A  Co.] 
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Edinburgh,  while  the  choice  which  it  presented 
would  have  come  quite  up  to  the  delicate  perceptions 
of  the  biblomaniac. 

For  a  variety  of  particulars  hearing;  on  the  book- 
trade  in  general,  we  refer  to  the  articles*,  Bmloora- 
phy,  Book,  Bookbindino,  Cksborhhip,  Circttlatiko 
Library,  Copyright,  Nkwspapkrs,  Papkr,  Periodi- 
cals, Prf.sh,  Prijctinq,  Statioslr,  Stereotyping, 

Woon-EXORATIMO.  w.  c. 

BOOLA  K,  or  BOULA'C,  a  town  of  Egypt,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Nile,  two  or  three  miles  north  of 
Cairo,  of  which  it  forms  the  port.  Destroyed  by  the 
French  in  1799,  it  was  rebuilt  by  Mehemet  AH,  who 
established  cotton,  silk,  and  weaving  factories ;  a 
government  printing-house,  from  which  a  newspaper 
fn  Arabic  is  issued  weekly  ;  and  a  school  of  engineer- 
ing. Passengers  for  Suez  and  India  debark  here. 
Pop.  13,200 

BOOLrNDSHC'HUR,  a  British  district  in  the 
sub-presidency  of  the  North-west  Provinces  of  India. 
With  an  area  of  1855  square  miles,  it  contained, 
in  1850,  699,393  inhabitants.  It  lies  in  N.  lat., 
between  28°  3—  28J  43',  and  in  E.  long.,  between 
77°  28  —78"  32',  being  bounded  to  the  N.  and  W. 
respectively  by  the  districts  of  Mcerut  and  Delhi. 
Its  chief  town  of  the  same  name,  otherwise  called 
Unchugnnj,  is  on  the  route  between  Bareilly  and 
Delhi,  being  40  miles  to  the  south-east  of  the  latter. 
Its  population  amounts  to  12,0-19;  and  its  distance 
from  Calcutta  is  780  miles,  its  elevation  above  llie 
level  of  the  sea  being  almost  precisely  the  same  num- 
ber of  feet. . 

BOOM,  in  a  ship,  is  a  general  nnme  for  the  long 
poles  which  jut  out  from  certain  supports  or  uprights, 
to  stretch  or  extend  the  bottoms  of  sail*.  Hume 
taper  regularly  from  the  middle  towards  both  ends; 
while  others  have  the  thickest  part  at  about  one- 
third  of  the  length  from  one  end.  According  to  their 
particular  modes  and  places  of  application,  they 
receive  the  mimes  of  jib-B.,  jlyinp  jib-B.,  ttuddinp- 
tail  B.,  ioirtr  atudditty-aail  B.,  »/i«#t«  B.,  tyuart- 
tail  B„  drirer-B.,  tpankir-B.,  rin'j-tail  B.,  main- 
lopma*t  B..  fon-topma*  B.,  /rr-A.'  Lc  In  the  old 
llo-gun  shins  of  Nelson's  day*,  those  booms  varied 


Canal  with  the  river  Rupel  makes  it  a  place  of 
considerable  trade.  It  has  numerous  and  extensive 
brick  and  tile  works,  breweries,  tanneries,  rope- 
walks,  sail-cloth  manufactures,  salt-works,  Ac.  Pop. 
7464. 

BOOMERANG,  a  missile  instrument  for  war- 
sport,  or  the  chase,  in  use  by  the  aborigines  of 
Australia.  It  Is  of  hard  wood,  of  a  bent  form  ;  the 
shape  is  parabolic,  as  represented  in  the  adjoiniug 


llo-gun  ships  of  Nelson's  days, 
from  57  to  32  feet  in  length,  and  from  15  to  6  inches 
in  thickness.  The  war-steamers  of  the  present  day 
require  a  somewhat  different  equipment  of  booms. 
The  immense  spread  of  canvas  in  some  of  the  clipper 
merchant-ships  now  built  requires  the  use  of  booms 
of  very  considerable  length.  A  seaman  speaks  of 
«  booming '  when  he  applies  a  B.  to  a  sail ;  he  employs 
B.-iroHM,  shaped  like  the  figure  8,  to  connect  booms 
and  other  spars  together  end  to  end. 

Besides  the  booms  on  board  ship,  the  same  name 
is  also  given  to  a  strong  iron  chain  employed  in 
barring  the  passage  of  the  mouth  of  a  harbour  or 
river,  or  to  cut  off  the  retreat  of  an  enemy  if  he 
baa  actually  entered.  Such  a  B.  should  be  pro- 
tected by  a  battery  or  batteries.  The  chains  are 
moored,  and  are  floated  by  logs.  There  should  be 
two  such  chains,  one  to  afford  resistance  if  the 
enemy  has  penetrated  the  other ;  they  need  not 
extend  all  across  the  pn.**ape,  seeing  that  shallow 
•pots  arc  self-defended.  A  modern  war-steamer 
would  cut  through  a  chain-B.,  unless  made  of  very 
thick  and  strong  iron.  Sometimes  hempen  cable 
booms  are  used  to  resist  small-craft.  The  Russians 
effectually  boomed  the  harbour  of  Sevastopol  in 
September  1854,  thereby  preventing  the  entrance  of 
English  and  French  ships ;  this  was  done  partly  by 
sinking  some  of  their  own  ships,  and  partly  by  the 
laying  of  booms. 

BOOM,  a  town  of  Belgium,  in  the  province  of 
Antwerp,  about  1()  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that 
name.    Its  situation  at  the  junction  of  the 
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cut.  It  is  about  two  and  n  half  inches  broad,  *> 
third  of  au  inch  thick,  and  two  feet  long,  the 
extremities  being  rounded.  One  side  is  flat,  the 
other  rounded;  and  it  is  brought  to  a  blunti-h 
edge.  The  method  of  using  this  remarkable  weapon 
consists  in  throwing  it  in  a  particular  manner.  It 
is  taken  by  one  end,  with  the  bulged  side  down- 
wards, anil  the  convex  edge  forward,  and  thrown 
directly  onward,  as  if  to  hit  some  one  thirty  yards 
in  advance.  Instead  of  going  directly  forward,  as 
might  be  expected,  and  there  falling  to  the  ground, 
it  slowly  ascends  in  the  air,  whirling  round  and 
round,  and  describing  a  curved  line  of  progress  till 
it  reaches  a  considerable  height,  when  it  begins  to 
retrograde,  and  finally  it  sweeps  over  the  head  of  the 
projector,  and  falls  behind  him.  This  surprising 
motion  is  produced  by  the  bulged  side  of  the  missile. 
The  air  impinging  thereon,  lifts  the  instrument  in 
the  air,  exactly  as  by  hitting  the  oblique  bars  in  a> 
windmill,  it  forces  it  to  go  round.  The  ingenuity  of 
the  contrivance,  which  is  worthy  of  the  highest 
scientific  calculation,  is  very  extraordinary  as  com- 
ing from  almost  the  lowest  race  of  mankind.  The 
B.  is  one  of  the  ancient  instruments  of  war  of  the 
natives  of  Australia.  They  are  said  to  be  very 
dexterous  in  hitting  birds  with  it,  the  animals  being 
of  course  behind  them,  and  perhaps  not  aware  that 
they  arc  objects  of  attack.  This  curiosity,  as  it 
must  be  called,  was  first  made  known  by  being 
brought  before  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  by  Profes- 
sor M'Cullagh  in  May  1837. 

BOONE,  Daniel,  a  famous  backwoodsman  and 
trapper,  was  born  in  Virginia,  United  States.  At 
an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  emigrated  to  North 
Carolina  ;  but  his  love  of  the  wilderness  not  being 
sufficiently  gratified  there,  he  planned  an  expedition 
into  Kentucky,  then  almost  unknown.  On  the  7th 
of  June  1769,  along  with  five  companions,  he  reached 
the  Red  River,  north  of  the  Kentucky.  B.,  how- 
ever was  captured  by  the  Indians,  but  escaped,  and 
accidentally  falling  'in  with  his  brother,  who  had 
pursued  his  track,  they  lived  together  in  a  cabin 
during  the  whole  winter.  In  May  17"0,  B.'s  brother 
went  home,  and  B.  himself  was  left  alone  in  the 
perilous  forest.  In  July,  his  brother  returned,  and 
after  exploring  a  considerable  portion  of  country, 
they  returned  in  1771  to  Carolina,  determined  to 
emigrate  with  their  families  to  Kentucky  ;  but  the 
attempt  proved  unsuccessful.  Shortly  after.  B.  was 
engaged  as  the  agent  of  a  Carolina  company,  in 
purchasing  the  lands  on  the  south  side  of  the 
Kentucky  river,  where,  in  1775,  he  built  a  fort  on 
the  site  now  occupied  by  the  town  of  Bonnes- 
borough.    In  1777,  the  piace  was  twice  attacked 

I  by  a  swarm  of  Indians,  who,  however,  failed  to 
capture  it.  On  the  8th  of  August  1778.  a  third 
attempt  was  made  by  450  savages,  officered  br 
Canadian  Frenchmen.    In  spite  of  repeated  a*«aiilt*, 

I  the  little  garrison  of  fifty  men  set  at  defiance  its 
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euemivs,  who  were  at  length  obliged  to  retire,  and  i  beaten  together  an  small  as  might  be,  and  the  bone* 


never  afterwards  ventured  to  besiege  the  place. 
After  many  skirmishes  and  encounters  with  the 
Indians,  B.  removed  In  1798  to  Upper  Louisiana, 
where  the  Spanish  authorities  gave  him  a  grant  of 
2000  acres  of  land.  He  settled  with  his  children 
and  followers  at  Cbarette,  on  the  Missouri  River, 
beyond  the  inhabited  limits  of  the  country,  where 
be  followed  his  favourite  occupation  of  hunting  and 
trapping  bears  till  his  death,  which  occurred  in  1822. 
B.  was  one  of  the  most  adventurous  of  all  those 
♦pioneers  of  civilisation'  to  whoso  courage,  endur- 
ance, and  skill  Aii>erica  owes  so  much. 

BOONESBOROFGH,  one  of  at  least  thirty 
localities  in  the  L'nited  States,  which  take  their 
name  from  the  first  pioneer  of  the  great  valley  of 
the  Mississippi.  It  stands  on  the  Kentucky,  about 
18  miles  to  the  south-east  of  Lexington.  Though 
now  an  insignificant  village,  yet  it  deserves  a  pro- 
minent place  in  the  history  of  the  mighty  west.  It 
was  founded  in  1775  by  Daniel  Boone  (q.  ▼.),  as  his 
first  fort ;  and  within  three  or  four  years  thereafter, 
it  was  the  seat  of  the  first  legislature  beyond  the 
AUeghanies. 

BOORGHA  S.    See  Burgas. 

BOORO,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
about  60  miles  to  the  west  north-west  of  Amboyna, 
extending  between  S.  lat.  8°  and  4",  and  between 
E.  long.  126  and  127°.  With  an  estimated  area  of 
2000  square  miles,  it  is  said  to  contain  18,000  inha- 
bitants.  Though  it  is  mountainous,  having  Mount 
Dome  and  Tomahoo,  respectively  10,400  feet  high 
and  4528 ;  yet  it  is,  on  the  whole,  very  fertile,  its 
productions  being  rice,  sago,  fruits,  dye-woods,  and 
cajeput  oil.  At  the  east  end  of  the  island,  the 
Dutch  have  a  Btation  named  Fort  Defence  ;  but  the 
best  anchorage  is  on  the  north  side  in  Cajcli  Bay. 

BOOROJI'RD,  or  BOOROOGI'RD,  a  town  in 
the  province  of  Irak-Ajemi,  Persia,  situated  in  a 
fertile  vallev  about  190  miles  north-west  of  Ispahan. 
Lat.  83c  13'  N\,  long.  48°  45'  E.  It  has  a  castle  and 
se veral  mosques.  Pop.  about  1 2,000,  who  are  chiefly 
engaged  in  agricultural  pursuits. 

BOO'SA.    See  Boras*. 

BOOT.  BOOTS,  or  BOOTIKIX,  an  Instrument 
of  judicial  torture,  formerly  used  in  Scotland  to 
force  confessions  from  persons  accused  of  crimes, 
or  answers  from  unwilling  or  suspected  witnesses. 
Bishop  Burnet  in  the  Hutory  of  hit  (hrn  7?»ir,  and 
Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  Old  Mortality,  speak  of 
the  B.  ss  made  of  iron ;  but  the  Rev.  Thomas 
Morer  in  his  Short  Account  of  Scotland,  written 
from  personal  observation  of  the  country  at  a  time 
when  the  B.  was  still  in  use,  describes  it  as  'made 
of  four  pieces  of  narrow  boards  nailed  together, 
of  a  competent  length  for  the  leg,  not  unlike  those 
short  cases  we  use  to  guard  young  trees  from  the 
rabbits.'  One  or  both  legs  of  the  person  to  be 
tortured  having  beeu  placed  in  this  case,  wedges 
were  inserted  between  the  limb  and  the  sides  of 
the  case,  and  these  wedges  were  driven  down  by 
the  executioner  with  a  mall  or  hammer,  questions 
being  at  intervals  put  to  the  sufferer,  until  either 
be  gave  the  desired  information,  or  fainted  away, 
or  shewed  such  endurance  as  satisfied  the  judges 
that  no  answer  could  be  extorted  from  him.  The 
wedges  were  commonly  placed  against  the  calf 
of  the  leg,  but  Bisbop  Burnet  says  be  had  heard 
that  they  were  sometimes  placed  against  the  shin- 
bone.  In  one  ease— that  of  a  lad  in  Orkney,  in 
1596 — it  is  recorded  that  they  were  struck  home 
as  many  as  fifty-seven  times.  In  another — that  of 
John  Fisn,  schoolmaster  at  Prestonpans,  burned  for 
sorcery  in  1591— it  is  said  that  the  victim  '  did  abide 
so  many  blows,  that  bis  legs  were  crushed  and 


and  flesh  so  bruised  that  the  blood  and  marrow 
spouted  forth  in   great  abundance,  whereby  they 
were  made  unserviceable  for  ever.'    'Still,'  it  is 
added,  'be  would   not  confess;'  and,  indeed,  it 
is  remarkable   in  how  many  cases   we  are  told 
that  the  torture,  agonising   as  it  was,  failed  in 
its  purpose,  even  where  the  sufferer  'shrieked  for 
pain  in  terrible  manner,  so  as  to  have  moved  a 
heart  of  stone.'    A  writer  of  155*1,  after  speuking 
of  the  4  piluiewiuks,'    'pilliwinks,'  thumb-screws, 
or  thumbikius  (q.  v.)  as  'a  grievous  torture,'  and 
of  compression  of  the  skull  by  a  twisted  cord  as 
'  a  most  cruel  torment  also,"  describes  the  B.  as  '  the 
most  severe  and  cruel  pain  in  the  world.'  Yet  there 
an-  instances  in  which  it  was  not  thought  enough. 
When  the    boots  were  first  used  in  Scotland  is 
not  known.    In  a  case  where  a  deed  of  convey- 
ance of  land  was  challenged  as  a  forgery,  in  1579, 
two  witnesses,  a  clergyman  and  a  notary,  both 
of  Forfarshire,  were  ordered  to  be  '  put  in  the 
boot*,  gins,  or  any  other  torments,  to  urge  them 
to  declare  the  truth.'    In  a  letter,  still  preserved 
in  the  State  Pa|>er  Office  at  London,  Sir  Francis 
Walsingbam  writes  to  the  English  ambassador  at 
Edinburgh,  in  1583,  that  Queen  Elizabeth  desires 
that  Father  William  Holt,  an  English  Jesuit  then 
iu  Scotland,  may  be  'put  to  the  boots.'    The  B. 
was  subject  of  allusion  on  the  English  stage  in 
1604;  iu    Marstou's  JfaLonUnt,    printed   in  that 
year,  one  of  the  characters  is  made  to  say  :  '  All 
your  empirics  could  never  do  the  like  cure  upon  the 
gout  the  rack  did  in  England,  or  your  Scotch  boots.1 
A  young  gentlewoman  of  Aberdeenshire  was  tortured 
by  the  B.  in  1630.    Soon  afterwards,  it  is  said  to 
have  fallen  into  desuetude  for  about  thirty  years. 
It  was  revived  after  the  insurrection  of  the  westland 
Covenanters  in  1666,  and  continued  to  be  used 
throughout  the  reigns  of  King  Charles  II.,  and 
King  James  II.,  and  during  the  first  years  of  King 
William  III.     'The  genius  of  our  nation,'  writes 
Sir  J.  Lauder  of  Fountainhall  in  1681,  'looks  upon 
the  torture  of  the  boots  as  a  barbarous  remedy,  and 
yet  of  late  it  hath  been  frequently  used  among 
us.'    The  Claim  of  Right  brought  forward  by  the 
Scottish  Convention  in  1689,  denounced  '  the  use  of 
torture,  without  evidence,  and  in  ordinary  crimes, 
as  contrary  to  law.'    Notwithstanding  this  declara- 
tion, the  B.  was  used  at  least  once  again.    In  1690, 
Neville    Payne,   an   English  gentleman  who  was 
supposed  to  have  entered  Scotlund  on  a  treasonable 
mission,  was  put  to  the  torture  under  a  warrant 
superscribed   by  King  William,  and   still  shewn 
in  the  Register   House    at   Edinburgh.     The  R. 
was  applied  to  one  leg,  the  thumb-screws  to  both 
hands,  but  without  any  effect,  although,  in  the 
words  of  one  of  the  privy-councillors,  the  torture, 
which  lasted  for  two  hours,  was  inflicted  '  with  all 
the  severity  that  was  consistent  with  humanity, 
even  unto  that  pitch  that  we  could  not  prcservo 
life  and  have  gone  further.'    This  is  believed  to  be 
the  last  time  that  the  B.  was  used.    But  it  was 
not  until  Scotland  had  ceased  to  be  an  indepen- 
dent kingdom,  that  the  British  parliament  enacted 
—by  the  statute  7  Anne  c.  21— that  in  future  *  no 
person  accused  of  any  crime  in  Scotland  shall  be 
subject  or  liable  to  any  torture.'  Torture  Is  believed 
not  to  have  been  used  in  England  after  1640.  It 
was  abolished  in  France  in  1789.  and  in  Russia  in 
18ol. 

BOOT  AN.   Sec  Bhotax. 

BOfj'TES,  in  ancient  mythology,  the  son  of  Carts 
and  of  Iasion,  who,  being  plundered  of  all  bis  posses- 
sions by  his  brother  Pluto,  invented  the  plough,  to 
which  he  yoked  two  oxen,  and  cultivated  the  soil  to 
for  himself.    As  a  reward  for 
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this  discovery,  he  was  translated  to  heaven  by  his 
mother  with  the  plough  and  yoke  of  oxen,  under 
the  n«me  of  B.,  i.  e.,  the  Ox-driver,  which  is  still 
borne  by  one  of  the  constellations.  According  to 
others,  B.  was  the  son  of  Lycnon  and  Callisto, 
whom  his  father  slew,  and  set  before  Jupiter  for  a 
repast,  lo  try  his  omniscience.  Jupiter  restored  him 
to  life,  and  placed  him  amongst  the  stars. 

BOOTH.  Throughout  all  Europe,  in  early  times, 
trade  was  carried  on  chiefly  by  fairs,  ns  indeed  is 
still  the  case  in  some  parts  of  it,  and  in  many 
parts  of  Asia.  The  tents,  huts,  or  other  temporary 
or  movable  structures  in  which  the  traders  exposed 
their  goods  for  sale,  hud  in  this  country  the  name 
of  booth* — a  word  of  uncertain  origin,  traced  by 
■ome  to  the  Gaelic  both  or  Ix-thag,  a  bothy  or  hut ;  by 
others,  with  more  probability,  to  the  Greek  apothekt, 
the  Latin  apotheca,  the  Italian  botfea  mid  polhera, 
and  the  French  boutique — nil  signifying  an  office, 
place  of  business,  shop,  store-house,  or  tavern.  From 
this,  its  primary  sense,  in  which  it  is  still  in  use,  B. 
gradually  came  to  mean  a  fixed  shop  or  warehouse. 
As  towns  sprang  up.  the  yearly  fair  was  more  or 
less  supplanted  by  the  weekly  market.  The  slight 
B.  which  was  set  up  in  ihe  same  S|«ot  every  week, 
had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  become  substantial 
and  permanent;  and  the  records  of  the  1 2th  and 
some  following  centuries  arc  full  of  unavailing  com- 
plaints against  the  encroachments  which  were  in 
this  way  made  upon  the  market-places  and  streets. 
Thus,  Joceline  of  Brakelond  chronicles  the  ineffec- 
tual efforts  of  his  great  and  wealthy  abbey,  in  1  lyj, 
to  dislodge  the  burgesses  of  Bury  St.  Edmunds  from 
the  shop',  sheds,  and  stalls  which  they  had  erected 
on  the  market-place  without  leave  of  the  monks. 
So  in  the  Winton  Iiomtxdatj  Look,  compiled  in  11 48, 
notice  is  taken  of 4  houses '  in  Winchester  which  hud 
been  'stalls.'    So,  also,  Stow  relates  that  tbo  houses 


Merchants'  Booths: 

From  an  illuminated  Ms».  representing  Venice  in  tne 
14th  century. 

in  old  Fish  Street,  in  London,  'were  at  the  first 
but  movable  boards  set  out  on  market-days  to  shew 
their  fish  there  to  be  sold ;  but  procuring  licence  to 
set  up  sheds,  they  grew  to  shops,  and  by  little  and 
little,  to  tall  houses.  So,  again,  the  same  chronicler 
tells  us  that  '  in  Cheapside,  from  the  great  conduit 
west,  were  many  fair  and  large  houses,  which  houses 
in  former  times'were  but  sheds  or  shops,  with  molars, 
(that  is,  lofts  or  upper  chambers)  over  them.'  So  in 
Edinburgh  the  range  called  at  first  'the  Boothraw,' 
and  afterwards  'the  Luckenbooths,'  arose  in  the 
Tery  centre  of  the  High  Street.  So,  likewise,  in 
Edinburgh  and  elsewhere,  the  trader  who  for  years 
had  spread  his  stall  under  the  shelter  of  the  same 
WO 


buttress  of  the  church  or  town-hall,  began  to  rest 
a  fixed  wooden  B.  against  it,  gradually  transforming 
the  timber  beams  into  lath  and  plaster,  or  even  into 
brick  or  stone,  until  at  length  the  basement  of  the 
stately  cathedral,  or  h6ttl  de  ville,  was  iiicrusted  all 
over  with  unseemly  tittle  booths  (or  kranie*,  as  they 
were  called  in  Scotland),  like  limpets  on  a  rock.  The 
B.  which  thus  arose  had  often  but  one  apartment, 
which  opened  on  the  street  by  a  narrow  door,  and 
a  broad  unglnied  window,  closed  at  night  by  a 
wooden  shutter,  dividing  iu  the  middle,  and  hinged 
at  top  and  bottom,  so  that  the  up|»cr  half  formed  a 
sort  of  awning,  while  the  lower  half  served  as  a 
table  for  the  display  of  the  trader's  wares.  It  was  at 
this  window  that  business  was  conducted,  the  trader 
standing  within,  the  buyer  without.  Occasionally 
a  flight  of  steps  led  down  to  a  cellur  under  the  B.', 
which  served  as  a  store-room.  In  other  cases,  a 
chamber  behind  was  the  warehouse  of  the  merchant's 
B.,  or  the  workshop  of  the  craftsman's  B.,  or  the 
sleeping-place  of  either.  As  civilisation  advanced, 
a  '  solar '  or  chamber  was  raised  above  the  B.  for 
the  dwelling-house  of  the  trader,  occasionally  with 
a  store-room  in  the  roof,  to  which  good*  were 
hoisted  by  a  crane.  There  is  mention  of  a  gold- 
smith's B.,  with  a  '  solar '  above  it,  at  Perth,  about 
1220.  Traces  of  the  middle-ago  B.  still  remain  in 
this  country.  There  are  many  perfect  examples  in 
France,  some  of  them  believed  to  be  of  the  12th 
century. 

Booths,  Uk  licensed,  are,  by  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, public  nuisances,  and  may,  upon  indictment, 
be  suppressed,  and  the  keepers  of  them  fined.  But 
by  the  A  and  7  Vict.  c.  68,  s.  23,  theatrical  repre- 
sentations in  booths  or  shows  at  fairs,  feasts,  or 
customary  meetings  of  the  like  kind,  when  allowed 
by  the  justice  of  the  peace  of  the  district,  or  other 
local   authorities,  are    lawful.      See  Tukatkical 

KcPBtSKNTATIOSS,  PnYHOl  SKS. 

BOOTH,  Bartok,  a  celebrated  actor  of  the  18th 
c.,  was  born  in  1081,  his  father  being  nearly  related 
to  Henry  Booth,  Earl  of  Warrington.  Having 
received  a  good  education  at  Westminster,  he  »as 
sent  at  the  age  of  17  to  Cambridge  University, 
from  which  he  ran  away  to  join  a  company  of 
strolling-players,  who  were  shortly  after  dispersed 
by  the  law.  B.  next  performed  at  Bartholomew 
Fair  with  such  success  that  Bctterton  would  have 
engaged  him  for  Drury  Lane  had  he  not  been  afraid 
of  offending  his  family  by  doing  so.  After  a  suc- 
cessful engagement  in  Dublin,  he  returned  to  I.ondoTi, 
and  was  now  engaged  at  Drury  Lane,  where  he 
appeared  in  17ol,  and  made  a  gicai  '  scu««iinii.' 
lie  became  quite  the  rage  among  the  nobility,  who 
vied  with  each  other  in  placing  their  carriages  at 
his  disposal ;  and  be  frequently  stayed  overnight 
at  Windsor,  where  the  court  was  then  held  His 
greatest  character  was  the  ghost  in  Hnmltt,  in 
which  he  is  said  never  to  have  had  an  equal ;  and 
his  Othello,  according  to  Cibbcr,  was  also  a  very 
masterly  performance.    He  died  May  lo,  173S. 

BOOTHAU  K,  a  fortified  pass  of  Afghanistan, 
12  miles  to  the  east  of  Cabul.  It  runs  for  A  miles 
between  cliffs  bt to  feet  high,  and  is  in  some  places 
only  60  yards  wide. 

BOOTHIA    FELIX,   a  peninsula  forming  the 
most  northerly  part  of  the  American  continent. 
I  Towards  the  south,  it  is  terminated  by  an  isthmus, 
while,  to  the  north,  it  is  bounded  by  Ik- 1  lot  Strait 
(q.  v.).    It  was  discovered  by  Sir  John  Boss  during 
j  the  most  famous  of  his  voyages,  and  named  after 
I  his  friend  Sir  Felix  Booth,  being  supposed  at  the 
I  time  to  reach  as  far  north  as  Barrow  Strait. 

BOOTHIA  GULF  separates  Boothia  Felix  on 
[  the  west  from  Cockbarn  Island  on  the  east,  and 
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Is,  in  fact,  a  continuation  of  Prince  Regent's  Inlet 
toward*  the  south. 

BOO  TOK,  an  island  of  the  Malay  Archipelago, 
separated  by  a  strait  of  the  same  name  from  the 
south-east  end  of  Celebes.  It  is  in  lat.  5°  S.,  and 
long.  128'  E.  In  size,  character,  and  productions,  it 
generally  resembles  Booro  (q.  v.).  It  is  frequented 
by  the  Dutch,  who  used  at  one  time  to  send  an 
officer  to  destroy  the  clove-trees,  as  interfering  with 
their  monopoly  in  cloves. 

BOOTS,  which  are  only  a  lengthened  variety  of 
shoes,  are  among  the  most  ancient  articles  of  attire. 
Shoes,  extended  a  certain  height  up  the  leg,  laced, 
ornamented,  and  of  fanciful  colours,  were  in  use  by 
the  ancient  Egyptians,  Greeks,  and  Romans,  as  is 
seen  by  existing  relics  and  drawings.  leaving  an 
account  of  these  and  other  varieties  of  shoes,  us  well 
as  an  account  of  the  trade  and  manufacture  of  shoes  j 
and  boots  generally,  to  the  article  Siioe-tradk,  we  i 
here  confine  attention  to  a  few  historical  particulars 
respecting  what  are  properly  called  B.,  meaning  by  the 
term  leather  coverings  for  the  legs  and  feet.  Different 
kinds  of  half-boots  were  worn  by  the  Anglo-Saxons 
and  Anglo- Normans;  and  in  the  reign  of  Edward 
IV.,  if  not  earlier,  the  boot-proper  with  tops  and 
spurs,  was  established  as  an  article  of  knightly  dress. 
(See  Book  of  the  Feet,  by  J.  Sparkes  Hall,  London.) 

In  the  reign  of  Charles  I.,  a  species  of 
boot,  exceedingly  wide  at  the  top,  made 
of  Spanish  leather,  came  into  use ;  and 
with  Charles  II.  the  highly  decorated 
French  boot  was  introduced  as  an 
article  of  gay  courtly  attire.  Mean- 
while, the  jack-boot  as  it  is  called 
(see  Jack),  had  become  indispensable 
in  the  costume  of  cavalry  soldiers  and 
horsemen  generally  ;  and  bv  William 
J^PfJ  III.  and  his  followers  it  was  regularly 
^L^&nM  naturalised  in  England.  Strongly 
made,  the  jack-boot  extended  iti  length 

Jack-boot.    *l>ove  lne  w»"  capacious  at  top, 

had  a  very  high  heel,  and  round  the 
ankle  it  had  a  fiat  leather  band  bearing  a  powerful 
spur.  In  the  adjoining  cut  is  offered  a  representa- 
tion of  this  highly  characteristic  boot,  which  we 
readily  associate  with  the  civil  and  foreign  wars  that 
distracted  the  17th  century.  This  huge  species  of 
boot  remained  in  use  in  British  cavalry  regiments 
until  comparatively  recent  times,  and  was  dismissed 
at  being  too  cumbrous  in  the  case  of  men  being  dis- 
nounted.  It  is.  nevertheless,  in  a  somewhat  polished 
and  improved  form,  still  worn  by  the  Horse-guards, 
with  whose  stalwart  appearance,  doing  duty  in  their 
tall  B.  at  Whitehall,  most  people  arc  familiar. 

As  an  improved  jack,  the  Horse-guards  boot  hears 
a  remarkably  close  resemblance  to  the  boot  of  the 
French  postilion,  well  known  to  the  older  class  of 
continental  tourists.  French  postilion  B.,  however, 
it  is  proper  to  understand,  arc  made  of  that  capacity 
that  will  suit  any  ordinary  foot  and  leg.  Kept 
economically  as  part  of  the  equipment  of  a  posting 
house,  they  are  ready  for  all  legs,  wilh  or  without 
stockings,  as  the  case  may  he ;  and  looking  at  the 
strength  of  their  materials,  they  may  very  fairly  be 
supposed  to  accommodate  all  the  post-boys  of  an 
establishment  during  half  a  century. 

The  jack-boot  is  almost  entitled  to  be  called  the 
parent  of  the  top  and  some  other  varieties.  B.  with 
tops  of  a  yellow  colour  were  so  commonly  worn  by 
gentlemen  in  the  lKth  c,  as  to  become  a  peculiarity 
in  the  national  costume  of  the  English.  When 
Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  othtv  revolutionists  of 
note  affected  to  imitate  the  sentiments  and  manners 
of  the  English,  they  ostentatiously  wore  top-boot*. 
In  the  early  years  of  the  present  century,  a  number 


of  members  of  the  House  of  Commons,  among  whom 
may  be  specified  the  late  Sir  Francis  Burdett, 
habitually  wore  top-boots ;  nor  have  they  yet  en- 
tirely disappeared.  By  jockeys  and  riders  generally, 
they  are  likely  to  remain  in  permanent  use.  What 
perhaps  contributed  to  break  up  the 
general  use  of  top-boots,  was  the  intro- 
duction of  the  Hessian  boot  as  an  article 
of  walking-dress.  Worn  over  tight  pan- 
taloons, the  Hessian  boot  was  a  hand- 
some piece  of  attire,  giving  undoubtedly, 
an  elegant  appearance  to  the  nether 
costume.  A  representation  of  a  Hessian 
hoot,  with  its  tassel,  is  annexed.  B.  of 
this  shape,  as  is  seen  by  engravings, 
were  worn  by  English  general  officers 
in  the  early  part  of  the  French  war,  and 
somewhat  later.  At  length  they  were 
superseded  by  the  well-known  Wel- 
lington boot,  w  hich,  as  its  name  imports, 
was  introduced  by  the  great  Duke,  as 
a  simplification,  under  the  loose  military  trouser. 
This  species  of  boot  has,  in  its  turn,  been  almost 
entirely  abandoned  in  Eugland,  in  consequence  of 
the  universal  use  of  short  ankle  B.;  but  it  is  still 
generally  used  by  some  classes  of  persons  in  the 
United  States,  though  in  an  odd  fashion,  with  the 
trousers  stuffed  loosely  in  at  the  top. 

BOO  TY  is  the  victors'  share  in  property  captured 
from  the  vanquished.  It  is  generally  a  military 
term,  the  word  prixe  being  more  frequently  used  in 
the  navy.  The  regulations  concerning  B.  in  the 
British  army  were  collected  and  consolidated  in 
1831,  and  have  only  been  slightly  altered  since.  All 
military  B.  is  apportioned  as  the  sovereign  from 
time  to  time  may  direct.  Deserters,  and  those  who 
do  not  claim  their  share  within  six  years,  receive 
none.  The  officers  appoint  two  B.  or  prize  agents, 
by  letters  of  attorney  ;  the  field-officers  naming  one, 
and  the  subordinate  officers  another.  The  officer 
commanding  the  successful  expedition  sends  to  the 
military  authorities  a  list  of  the  |>ersons  entitled  to 
booty.  The  agents  collect  the  property,  convert  it 
into  money  at  the  best  advantage,  and  hand  over 
the  proceeds  to  the  authorities,  receiving  a  small 
percentage  for  their  trouble.  A  scale  of  distribu- 
tion is  then  mado  out,  and  the  money  is  paid  after 
a  certain  interval.  When  an  army  arid  a  fleet  join 
in  a  capture,  the  Admiralty  calculates  the  army 
share,  and  sends  the  amount  to  the  military  autho- 
rities. Prize  and  B.  originally  belonged  to  the 
sovereign,  and  are  only  distributed  to  the  captors 
iis  an  act  of  grace ;  for,  if  the  sovereign  pleases,  the 
property  can  be  given  back  again  to  the  enemy. 
See  further,  under  Prize. 

BOPP,  Franz,  Ordinary  Professor  of  Oriental 
Languages  at  Berlin,  was  bom  at  Mainz,  on  the  14th 
September  1791.  Devoting  himself  exclusively  to 
the  study  of  oriental  literature,  he  spent  some 
years  in  Paris,  where  he  was  encouraged  in  his 
labours  by  Chezy,  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  and  August 
Wilhelm  Schlcgel,  and  afterwards  visited  London, 
to  prosecute  his  favourite  studies  more  thoroughly, 
being  partly  supported  by  a  small  pension  from 
the  king  of  Bavaria.  His  first  publication  was 
on  the  Sanscrit  verb ;  he  afterwards  produced  a 
Sanscrit  grammar,  a  Qlo**arium  Sannrritum,  and 
editious  of  several  fragments  of  the  great  Indian 
epic,  the  MahabhnnUa,  in  the  original  text,  with 
a  translation.  He  has  done  much  to  facilitate 
the  study  of  Sanscrit  in  Europe.  But  his  most 
important  labours  have  been  in  the  analysis  of  the 
grammatical  forms  of  the  different  languages  of 
the  In  do-Germanic  family,  by  which  he  may  be  said 
to  have  founded  a  new  science  of  Comparative 
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Grammar.  His  great  work  in  this  department  U  a 
Comparative  Grammar  of  the  Sanscrit,  Zend,  Greek, 
Latin,  Lithuanian,  Old  Slavonian,  Gothic,  and 
German  (  Vergltichentk  Grammalik,  Ac,  Berl.  1888, 
Ac. ;  a  second  edition,  entirely  recast,  was  published 
in  1851).  An  English  trim -hit  inn  by  Lieutenant 
Euslwick,  and  conducted  through  the  press  by 
Mr.  Wilson  Bodeu,  professor  of  Sanscrit  in  Oxford 
University,  was  published  in  8  vols.  1845 — 1860. 
In  recognition  of  his  splendid  services  to  philology, 
be  was,  in  1842,  made  a  knight  of  the  newly  erected 
French  Ordrt  du  Jferite,  and  in  1857,  foreign 
associate  of  the  French  Institute. 

BO'PPARD  or  BO'PPART  (ancient  Bawlol>riga\ 
a  walled  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  about  nine  miles  south 
of  Cohlenz.  B.  is  a  busy  manufacturing  place, 
with  dirty,  narrow  streets,  and  its  houses  are  chiefly 
of  wood.  Its  appearance,  however,  is  picturesque, 
and  it  has  several  buildings,  architecturally  remark- 
able. The  church  of  the  Carmelites  contains  some 
fine  specimens  of  loth  c.  sculpture.  During  the 
middle  ages,  B.  wus  an  imperial  city,  and  many 
councils  were  held  in  it.  Remains  of  the  Roman 
fortress  built  by  Drusus  still  exist  in  the  centre  of 
the  town.    Pop.  3680. 

BORA.  Katharika  von,  or  Catharine  de  Bora, 
the  wife  of  Luther,  was  born,  it  is  supposed,  at 
Lobcn,  near  Schweinitz,  in  Saxony,  on  29th  January, 
141*9.  At  a  very  early  age,  she  entered  the  Cistercian 
convent  of  Nimptschen,  near  Grimma.  Becoming 
acquainted  with  Luther's  doctrines,  she  found  her- 
self very  unhappy  in  her  monastic  life;  and  finally, 
along  i,  eight  other  nuns,  whose  relatives,  like 
her  own,  refused  to  listen  to  them,  she  applied  for 
assistance  to  Luther.  Luther  obtained  the  service 
of  Leonhard  Koppo,  a  citizen  of  Torgau,  and  by  him 
and  a  lew  associates  the  nine  nuns  were  liberated 
from  the  convent  in  April  1618.  They  were  brought 
to  Wittenberg,  where  Luther  had  suitably  provided 
for  their  reception.  Catharine  became  an  inmate  in 
the  house  of  the  burgomaster  Reichenbach.  Luther 
through  his  friend,  Nicholas  von  Ainsdorf,  minister 
in  Wittenberg,  offered  her  the  hand  of  Doctor 
Kaspar  tihiz,  who  became  pastor  in  Orlamiinde. 
She  declined  this  proposal,  but  declared  herself 
ready  to  marry  Von  Amsdorf,  or  Luther  himself, 
who  had  already  laid  aside  his  monastic  dress.  Her 
marriage  with  Luther  look  place  on  Kith  June  1525, 
and  was  made  the  occasion  of  much  unjust  reproach 
by  his  enemies,  which  has  not  ceased  to  be  repeated 
to  this  day.  In  his  will,  he  left  her  all  that  he  had, 
so  long  as  she  should  remain  a  widow,  because,  as 
he  says,  she  had  always  been  an  affectionate  anil 
true  wife  to  him.  After  Luther's  death,  the  Elector 
of  Saxony  and  Christian  III.  of  Denmark  contri- 
buted from  lime  to  time  to  her  support.  She  died 
at  Torgau  on  20th  December  1652. 

BORA'CIC  ACID  is  found  native  (1)  in  the 
stream  or  vapour  which  rises  from  certain  volcanic 
rocks  in  Tuscany,  and  (2)  as  a  saline  incrustation 
iu  the  crater  of  a  mountuin  in  the  island  Volcano, 
which  is  situated  12  miles  north  of  Sicily.  This 
crater  is  about  700  feet  deep,  the  sides  lined 
with  a  crust  of  B.  A.  about  half  an  inch  thick 
and  is  sufficient  to  yield  an  annual  supply  of 
2000  tons.  B.  A.  also  occurs  in  combination  in 
Borax  (q.  v.),  Datholitc  (q.  v.),  Boracite,  and  other 
minerals,  and  to  a  very  minute  extent  in  trap- 
rocks  generally.  The  Tuscan  supply  of  B.  A. 
may  be  regarded  as  the  most  important,  and  its 
collection  takes  place  over  an  area  of  about  80 
miles.    The  plan  pursued  is  to  form  a  series  of 

caldrons— 100  to  l        feet  in  diameter,   and  7  to 

2n  feet  deep— partly  bv  excavation,  and  partly 
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by  building,  in  the  side  of  the  volcanic  mountain 
where  the  steam  and  B.  A.  vapours  are  issuing  from 
fissures,  and  divert  the  course  of  a  mountain  stream, 
so  that  at  pleasure  the  caldrons,  or  lagwnM,  may  be 
supplied  with  water.  As  the  volcanic  vapours — 
called  tuffioni — gurgle  through  the  water  contained 
in  the  lagoons,  the  B.  A.  is  arrested  by  the  water, 
which  becomes  impregnated  with  it.  The  liquid 
is  passed  from  one  lagoon  to  another,  then  on 
to  settling  vats  and  flat-bottomed  evaporating 
pans,  till  it  becomes  so  concentrated  that  on  cool- 
ing, impure  crystals  of  B.  A.  separate.  In  this 
condition  it  is  sent  to  England  and  other  countries. 
The  appearance  of  the  surface  of  the  ground,  from 
which  thousands  of  jets  of  steam  arc  constantly 
issuing,  is  very  striking;  and  the  name  given  to 
one  of  the  principal  mountains,  Monte  Cerboii  (Mont 
Cerberi\  denotes  the  feeling  of  awe  with  which 
the  peasantry  regarded  the  district  as  the  entrance 
to  the  lower  regions.  Native  B.  A.  is  employed 
as  a  source  of  borax  (q.  v.),  and  contains  about 
three-fourths  of  its  weight  of  true  B.  A  ,  accom- 
|wnied  by  one-fourth  of  water  and  impurities. 
In  a  pure  condition,  B.  A.  may  be  prepared  by 
dissolving  40  parts  of  borax  (NaO,2BO»)  in  100  of 
water,  and  acting  thereon  by  25  parts  of  hydro- 
chloric acid  (HCI),  which  removes  the  soda,  form- 
ing chloride  of  sodium  (NaCI)  and  water  (110),  and 
on  cooling  the  mixture,  the  B.  A.  (BO,)  crystal- 
lises out.  On  re-solution  in  water  and  re-crystallis- 
utiou,  it  is  obtained  iu  pure  white  leathery  crystals. 
B.  A.  is  used  in  the  arts  as  a  flux,  as  an  ingredient 
in  the  gluze  employed  in  pottery  ;  aud  the  wicks  of 
stcarine  and  composite  caudles  are  treated  with  it, 
so  that  when  the  candle  is  burning,  the  end  of  the 
wick  when  it  gets  long,  may  fuse  and  fall  to  the 
side,  where  it  can  be  burned  away.  The  exporta- 
tion of  B.  A.  from  the  Tubcuu  lagoons  exceeds 
3,000,000  lbs.  annually. 
BO' RAGE  (BorOffo),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 


Borage  (/?.  officinalis): 
a,  flowering  branch ;  b,  Ui«  eons  of  stamens,  *e. 


natural  order  Boratjinea  (q.  r.\  having  a 
shaped  corolla,  the  mouth  of  which  is  closed  with 
five  teeth,  and  forked  filamcuts,  of  which  the  inner 
arm  bears  the  anther,  the  anthers  conniveol  around 
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the  style,  in  the  form  of  a  cone.  The  species  are  few, 
chiefly  natives  of  the  countries  around  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea.  The  Common  Borage  (B.  oMcinalu)  is 
found  in  waste  places  in  many  parts  of  Europe,  and 
is  pretty  frequent — perhaps  naturalised — in  Britain. 
It  is  a  plant  of  rather  coarse  appearance,  with  a 
■tout  erect  herbaceous  stem,  1 — 2  feet  high,  some- 
what branched ;  the  lower  leaves  elliptical,  obtuse, 
tapering  to  the  base;  the  stein,  leaves,  flower- 
sulks,  and  calyx  rough  with  hairs.  The  flowers 
are  more  than  half  an  inch  broad,  of  a  beautiful 
blue  colour.  B.  was  formerly  much  cultivated  and 
highly  esteemed,  being  reckoned  amongst  the  cordial 
flowers,  and  supposed  to  possess  exhilarating  quali- 
ties, for  which  it  no  longer  receives  credit.  The 
belief  in  its  virtues  was  at  one  time  extremely 
prevalent  in  England,  and  its  use  accordingly 
universal  The  flowers  were  put  into  salads,  Gerarde 
make  the  mind  glad 


crystals  are  coated  with,  to  prevent  evaporation  of 
the  water  they  contain,  and  thereafter  dissolving 
in  hot  water  and  recrystallising.  B.  is  likewise 
prepared  from  boracic  acid  (BO,),  (q.  v.),  by  solution 
in  boiling  water,  and  the  addition  of  a  boiling  solu- 
tion of  ordinary  carbonate  of  soda  (NaOCO,),  when 
B.  (NaO,2BO.)  is  formed,  and  carbonic  acid  (CO,) 
is  disengaged,  and  on  cooling  in  wooden  tanks  lined 
with  lead,  the  crystals  of  B.  separate.  The  common 
crystalline  variety  of  B.  contains  10  equivalents  of 
water  (NaO,2BO,  -f  loHO) ;  but  if  a  stronger  than 
ordinary  solution  be  allowed  to  cool,  crystals  begin 


to  separate  at  a  higher  temperature  than  usual, 
which  contain  only  5  atoms  of  water  (NaO,2BO, 
5HO).    B.  is  soluble  in  water  to  the  extent  of  one 
part  of  the  salt  in  two  parts  of  hot 
water,  and  in  twelve  of  cold,  yielding  a 
clear  solution  with  a  sweetish  taste.  It 
is  readily  reduced  to  powder,  and  is  then 
known  as  powdered  borax.  It  isof  great 


tells  us  (1597),  '  to  make  the  mind  glad  ; 1  and  he 
:  *  There  be  also  many  things  made  of  them, 

everywhere  for  the  comfort  of  the  heart,  for  I  use  in  the  chemical  arts.  As  an 
the  driving  away  of  sorrow,  and  increasing  the  joy  ant  agent  in  experimenting  with  the 
of  the  mind.'  Like  some  other  plants  of  the  same  blow-pipe  (q.  v.),  B.  is  of  great  service, 
order,  B.  contains  nitrate  of  potash  (nitre),  and  is  '  from  the  readiness  with  which  it  forma 
slightly  febrifuge.  It  is  mucilaginous  and  emollient,  |  coloured  glasses  with  the  various  metal- 
and  haa  been  used  in  pectoral  affections  ;  its  leaves  lie  oxides.    It  is  also  employed  in  the 


<€D\ 


Crystal  of 
Borax. 


impart  a  coolness  to  beverages  in  which  they  are 
steeped;  and  with  wine,  water,  lemon,  and  sugar, 
enter  into  the  composition  of  an  English  driuk 
called  a  cool  tankard.  The  young  leaves  and  tender 
top-  are  pickled,  and  occasionally  boiled  for  the 
table. 

BORAGIKEiE,  or  BORAGINA'CE^,  a  natu- 
ral order  of  dicotyledonous  plants,  consisting  chiefly 
of  herbaceous  plants,  but  also  containing  shrubs  and 
even  trees,  the  leaves  generally  rough  with  hairs 
which  proceed  from  a  thick  hard  base,  and  the 
whole  plant  mucilaginous  and  emollient.  The 
leaves  are  alternate  and  without  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  in  spikes,  racemes,  or  panicles  which  are 
almost  always  coiled  up,  and  gradually  uncoil  and 
elongate  themselves,  the  flowers  expanding  in 
succession.  The  calyx  is  4 — 5-partite,  and  remains 
till  the  fruit  is  ripe  ;  the  corolla  is  generally  regular, 
4— 5-cleft,  imbricated  in  bud ;  the  stamens  rise 
from  the  corolla,  and  are  equal  in  number  to  its 
divisions — generally  five — and  alternate  with  them. 
The  ovary  is  4-pa'rtite,  4-celled ;  the  style  simple, 
arising  from  the  base  of  the  lobes  of  the  ovary. 
The  fruit  consists  of  4 — or  sometimes  of  2 — distinct 
acheuia.  See  Achknicm. — The  order  Ehreiiaetm  of 
some  botanists  differs  chiefly  in  the  fruit,  which  in 
the  more  typical  species  is  a  succulent  drupe ;  and 
in  the  Heliotropes  consists  of  four  dry  achenia  more 
or  less  consolidated. — There  are  about  600  known 
species  of  the  proper  Boraginea,  and  about  800  of 
Ekrctioctm.  The  former  are  natives  principally  of 
temperate  climates,  and  are  particularly  abundant 
in  the  south  of  Europe  and  in  the  temperate  parts 
of  Asia ;  the  latter  are  more  tropical,  but  not 
exclusively  so.  Boraoe  (q.  v.),  Alka.net  (q.  v.), 
Com tret  (q.  v.),  and  Forqet-mk-mot  (q.  v.),  are 
familiar  examples  of  the  former;  the  exquisitely 
fragrant  Heliotrope  (q.  v.)  is  the  best  known  of 
the  latter.  The  drupes  of  some  species  of  Ekrttia 
are  eatable. 

BORA'SSUS.    Bee  Palmtra  Palm. 

BO  RAX,  or  BIBO'RATE  OF  SODA,  is  found 
native  as  a  saline  incrustation  on  the  shores  of 
certain  lakes  in  Persia  and  Thibet.  It  also  occurs 
in  India,  China,  Ceylon,  Saxony,  and  South  America. 


manufacture  of  enamel,  and  for 
vessels  in  English  pottery,  as  also  in  the  formation 
of  the  paste  for  artificial  gems.  To  the  metallurgist, 
it  is  an  aid  in  the  readiness  with  which  it  promotes 
the  fusion  of  metallic  mixtures,  and  the  separation 
of  the  metals ;  and  to  the  solderer  of  all  metals  it  is 
of  service  in  forming  a  thin  glassy  coating  over  the 
i  edges  of  the  metals,  which  prevents  their  oxidation 
at  the  time  they  are  being  joined  together.  B.  is 
ah-o  used  in  dyeing. 

BORDA,  Jean  Charles,  an  eminent  practical 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  was  born  on  4th 
May  1733  at  Dax,  in  the  department  of  the  Landes, 
in  France.  In  1771,  he  was  associated  with  Verdun 
and  Pingrc  la  proving  the  accuracy  of  chronometers. 
He  also  devoU-d  much  attention  to  the  subject  of 
ship-building,  and  suggested  great  improvements  in 
the  form  of  vessels.  In  1787  he  took  an  active  part 
in  bringing  the  observatories  of  Paris  and  Greenwich 
into  closer  relations  with  one  another.    Along  with 


Delambre  and  Mechain,  he  was  a  leading  member  of 
the  French  commission  intrusted  with  the  measure- 
ment of  a  meridian  arc.  He  rendered  essential 
service  in  the  commission  on  the  new  system  of 
weights  and  measures.  He  invented  a  new  instru- 
ment for  measuring  the  inclination  of  the  magnetic 
needle  ;  and  his  corrections  of  the  seconds'  pendu- 
lum are  still  in  use.  But  his  reputation  depends 
most  of  all  on  his  improvement  of  the  reflecting 
circle,  on  which  instrument  he  published  a  work  in 
two  volumes  (Par.  1787).  He  died  at  Paris  on  the 
20th  February  1799. 

BORDEAUX,  an  important  seaport  town  in  the 
south-west  of  France,  beautifully  situated  in  a  plain 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Garonne,  about  60  miles  from 
its  mouth  in  the  Atlantic.  Ships  of  more  than  1000 
tons'  burden  can  easily  ascend  the  river  at  high  water 
to  B.,  which  is  accessible  at  all  times  of  the  tide  to 
vessels  of  600  tons.  Its  harbour  is  very  capacious ; 
aud,  by  the  Garonne,  its  commerce  very  extensive. 
The  river  is  crossed  by  a  noble  bridge  of  17  arches 
and  532  yards  in  length,  erected  by  the  elder 
Deschamps  in  1811 — 1821.  The  old  town,  consist- 
ing partly  of  high  wooden  houses  of  the  16th  c, 
I  has  narrow  crooked  streets ;  but  the  newer  parts 
When  collected  on  the  banks  of  the  lakes,  it  is  |  of  the  city  and  the  suburbs  have  wide  streets,  fine 
impure,  and  goes  by  the  name  of  tincal.  The  latter  is  squares,  and  pleasant  promenades  lined  with  trees. 
pariSed  by  acting  upon  it  with  a  solution  of  caustic  The  cathedral,  which  was  consecrated  in  1096,  Is 
#ot»,  which  removes  the  frtty  matter  that  the  I  remarkable  for  iu  beautiful  towers.    The  church 
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of  St.  Croix  is  a  building  of  the  loth  c. ;  that  of 
St.  Seurin  U  also  very  old,  and  has  rare  Gothic 
ornamenU.  The  former  archiepiscopal  palace  in 
now  the  town-hall.  The  Great  Theatre  is  one  of 
the  largest  and  finest  buildings  of  its  kind  in 
France.  B.  ban  many  other  fine  public  buildings, 
and  learned  associations,  and  educational  and  benc- 
Yolent  institutions,  wilh  a  public  library  of  upwards 
of  120,<X>0  volume*.  The  university,  founded  by 
Pope  Eugenius  IV.  in  1441,  baa  been,  since  1839, 
an  Acadhnie  Univerritaire,  wilh  four  faculties  and 
fifteen  professorships.    Pop.  in  1861,  162,750. 

Among  the  principal  branches  of  industry  are 
the  production  or  preparation  of  sugar,  brandy, 
liqueurs,  vinegar,  nitric  acid,  printed  calicoes, 
woollen  goods,  carpet*,  hats,  paper,  earthenware, 
glass  bottles,  metallic  wires,  Ac.  The  rope-works 
cooperages,  and  dockyards  arc  extensive  and  full 
of  activity.  The  Canal  du  Midi,  connecting  B.  with 
the  Mediterranean,  enables  it  to  supply  the  whole 
south  of  France  with  the  colonial  produce  which 
it  imports  ;  and  also  with  English  tin,  lead,  copper, 
coal,  dye-stuffs,  herrings,  Ac.  Wine,  brandy,  vinegar, 
dried  fruits,  hams,  turpentine,  and  glass  bottles  are 
among  its  principal  exports. — In  former  times,  B.  was 
called  Burdigala,  and  was  the  capital  of  the  BUh- 
rif/rt  Vivisci.  It  was  a  very  prosperous  town  in 
the  times  of  the  Romans,  was  made  by  Hadrian  the 
capital  of  Aquitania  Secunda,  and  was  both  the 
principal  emporium  of  the  south-west  of  Gaul,  and 
the  seat  of  its  best  educational  institutions.  Remains 
of  the  Roman  period  still  exist.  After  suffering 
greatly  at  the  hands  of  Vandals,  Goths,  Franks, 
and  Spanish  Arabs,  it  was  taken  by  Charles  M artel 
in  735 ;  but  was  again  spoiled  by  Norman  plunderers 
in  the  t»th  century.  It  became  the  capital  of  the 
Duchy  of  Guienne  ;  and  in  1 152  passed,  by  the 
marriage  of  Eleanor  of  Guienne  with  Henry  of 
Normandy  (afterwards  Henry  II.  of  England^,  under 
the  dominion  of  England.  From  the  English,  B. 
received  important  liberties  and  privileges;  they 
encouraged  its  commerce ;  and  it  was  for  a  consider- 
able time  the  seat  of  the  splendid  and  chivalric  court 
of  Edward  the  Black  Prince.  It  strongly  supported 
the  cause  of  England  against  France,  but  was  taken 
by  Charles  VII.  in  1451.  It  rose  against  the  imposi- 
tion of  the  salt-tax  in  1548,  and  was  visited  with 
bloody  vengeance  by  the  Constable  Montmorenci. 
The  horrors  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day  were  repented 
here,  from  3d  to  5lh  October,  1572,  by  the  governor, 
Montferrand,  and  2600  persons  perished.  During 
the  Revolution,  B.  was  the  principal  seat  of  the 
Girondists,  and  suffered  fearfully  at  the  hands  of 
the  Terrorists.  The  pressure  of  Napoleon's  conti- 
nental system  made  its  inhabitants  disaffected  to 
his  government,  and  they  were  the  first  of  the  French 
to  declare  for  the  Bourbons  in  1814. 

The  wines  produced  in  the  neighbourhood  of  B., 
and  forming  one  of  its  principal  exports,  are  called 
Bordeaux  Winet.  Except  the  wines  of  Champagne 
no  French  wines  are  so  much  exported  to  foreign 
countries.  Some  of  them  are  red  (known  in  England 
as  Claret),  others  white.  Of  the  red  wines,  the 
Medoc  is  one  of  the  best  known.  The  red  wines 
produced  by  the  vineyards  of  Lafitte,  Latour,  ChA- 
teau-Margaux,  and  Haut-Brion,  are  particularly  cele- 
brated for  their  quality.  The  white  wines  of  Graves, 
and  those  of  Saut ernes,  Barsac,  Preignac,  and  Langon 
are  in  highest  repute. 

BORDELAIS,  a  district  of  France,  once  forming 
part  of  the  old  province  of  Guienne,  and  having 
Bordeaux  for  its  capital,  hut  now  included  in  the  de- 
partments of  Gironde  and  Landes. 

BO  RDER,  The,  is  a  term  employed  in  historical 
as   well  as   popular  phraseology   to  signify  the 
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common  frontier  of  England  and  Scotland.  At 
present,  the  dividing  boundary  of  the  two  countries 
consists  partly  of  natural  and  partly  of  imaginary 
outlines.  It  is  customary  to  speak  of  Scotland  as 
a  country  1  north  of  the  Tweed ; '  but  the  Tweed 
is  the  boundary  only  in  a  small  part  of  its  course, 
on  the  east,  and  large  portions  of  several  Scottish 
counties  lie  to  the  south  of  that  river.  Even  at  its 
mouth,  the  Tweed  is  not  the  division ;  for  north  of 
the  river  at  its  estuary  lies  the  ancient  town  of 
Berwick,  wilh  the  district  known  as  its  '  bounds,' 
which  belong  to  Northumberland.  The  Tweed 
forms  the  division  only  for  about  16  to  18  mill's. 
Leaviug  the  river  at  Carbarn  Burn,  a  few  miles 
above  Coldstream,  the  line  proceeds  towards  the 
Cheviot  mountains,  the  ridge  of  which  is  the  boun- 
dary for  about  25  miles ;  descending  thence,  the 
line  strikes  on  Kershope  Water,  a  tributary  of  the 
Esk.  That  river  is  the  boundary  for  a  number  of 
miles  to  a  point  above  Longtown.  The  line  now 
quits  the  Esk  abruptly  in  a  northern  direction,  and 
taking  into  England  part  of  what  was  kuown  as  toe 
'Debatable  Laud'  (q.  v.),  strikes  on  the  small  river 
Sark,  which  is  the  boundary  to  the  Sol  way  Firth,  the 
great  natural  division  on  the  west.  Such,  in  general 
terms,  is  the  entire  boundary,  extending  from  sea 
to  sea  for  about  loo  miles,  in  which  length  the 
Tweed  obviou^y  plays  an  inferior  part.  The 
counties  lying  on  the  English  side  of  the  border  are 
Northumberland  and  Cumberland ;  on  the  Scottish 
side,  Berwickshire,  Roxburghshire,  and  Dumfries- 
shire. Readers  of  history  are  aware  that  the  division 
here  indicated  is  comparatively  modem ;  in  former 
times,  the  frontier  shifted  according  to  the  surging 
tide  of  war  or  diplomacy.  For  several  ages  prior 
to  the  11th  c.thc  kingdom  of  Northumbria,  forming 
a  part  of  what  we  now  call  England,  included  all 
that  portion  of  Scotland  south  of  the  Firth  of  Forth 
as  far  west  as  Stirling.  As  a  result  of  some  warlike 
operations,  this  district  was  ceded  by  the  Earl  of 
Northumberland  to  Malcolm  II.,  king  of  Scot*, 
1018,  and  ever  since  the  Tweed,  in  its  lower  part, 
has  been  the  boundary.  What,  however,  was  gained 
by  Scotland  on  the  east  was  lost  on  the  w  est ;  for 
William  the  Conqueror  wrenched  Cumberland  from 
the  northern  sovereign  ;  and  with  little  intcrmissiou 
the  boundary  in  this  quarter  was  settled  according 
to  its  present  limits. 

It  may  be  said  that  from  the  11th  till  the  end 
of  the  17th  c,  there  was  almost  constant  disturb- 
ance on  the  border.  Ruthless  wars  on  a  great 
scale  between  English  and  Scots  sometimes  caused 
the  ma«t  frightful  devastation,  and  became  the 
source  of  lasting  ill-will  on  both  sides.  History 
abounds  in  events  of  this  kind,  and  the  feuds 
and  forays  of  clans  and  families  are  commemo- 
rated in  a  series  of  ballads,  for  ever  embalmed 
in  the  Min*trel*y  of  the  Seoituh  Border,  by  Sir 
Walter  Scott,  tfhc  most  notable  of  these  forays: 
from  the  Scottish  side  is  narrated  in  the  ballad  of 
the  Battle  of  Otterbiirne,  or,  as  it  is  sometimes 
called,  Chevy  Cha*t.  The  event  referred  to  occurred 
in  1388.  Among  the  latest  of  the  regular  invasions 
from  England  was  that  in  1543,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  couducied  by  the  Earl  of  Hertford. 
The  invasion  was  by  the  eastern  marches,  and  in 
their  devastating  course,  the  English  army  set  fire 
to  and  destroyed  all  the  towns,  villages,  monas- 
teries, and  numerous  castles  within  a  wide  range 
of  country.  At  an  early  date,  wardens  and  commis- 
sioners had  been  appointed  to  repress  petty  insur- 
rections, sod  punish  the  moss-troopers  who  made 
cattle-lifting  from  their  neighbours  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  border  a  kind  of  profession.  For  these 
measures  of  police,  the  border  was  divided  into  thi*e 
parts — the  east,  middle,  and  western  marches.  Such 
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was  the  lawlessness  in  the  early  part  of  the  16th  a, 
that  in  1511,  Sir  Robert  Kerr,  warden  of  the  eastern 
marches,  was  slum  at  a  border  meeting  by  three 
Englishmen.  The  principal  murderer  escaped  as  far 
ms  York,  and  for  a  time  tried  to  conceal  himself; 
but  he  was  sought  out  by  bio  of  Sir  Robert's  fol- 
lowers, who  brought  his  bend  to  their  new  master, 
by  whom,  in  memorial  of  their  vengeance,  it  was 
exposed  at  the  cross  of  Edinburgh  (Scott's  Essay 
on  Border  Antiquities).  Sometimes  the  Scottish 
borderers  met  ostenaiblv  to  amuse  themselves  with 
the  ancient  sport  of  football,  but  in  reality  to 
plan  and  execute  daring  military  exploits.  During 
the  reigns  of  Elizabeth  and  James  VI.,  strenuous 
efforts  were  made  to  preserve  peace  on  the  border, 
•nd  this  was  attained  only  by  extraordinary  severi- 
ties. Many  of  the  more  audacious  reivers  were 
banged,  and  great  numbers  were  banished.  Some 
account  of  the  measures  adopted  at  this  period  to 
suppress  border  outrages  will  be  found  in  the 
Memoirs  of  Sir  Robert  Cory,  who  long  acted  as  Eng- 
lish warden  on  the  marches ;  also  in  the  Domestic 
Annals  of  Scotland,  by  R.  Chambers,  vol.  i.  After 
the  accession  of  James  to  the  EnglUh  tliroue,  a 
•weeping  clearance  of  the  Scottish  bonier  was 
effected.  The  laird  of  Buccleuch  collected  under 
his  banners  the  most  desperate  of  the  border 
marauders,  whom  he  formed  into  a  legion  for  the 
service  of  the  states  of  Holland.  At  the  same  time, 
the  Debatable  Laud  was  cleared  of  the  Grwmes,  a 
duing  sept  of  freebooters,  who  were  transported 
to  Ireland,  and  their  return  prohibited  under  pain 
ol  death.  The  legislative  union  of  17'»7,  and  the 
fli'u  administration  of  justice,  along  with  a  general 
improvement  in  manners,  finally  terminated  the  long 
eotiRu;  of  misrule. 

In  the  present  day,  there  is  nothing  to  distinguish 
th«-  border  from  other  districts  of  the  country, 
nn'ess  it  be  the  prevalence  of  picturesque  ruins  of 
old  castles,  generally  roofless,  but,  from  the  vust 
thickness  and  strength  of  the  walls,  still  in  a  good 
Btate  of  preservation.  The  border  strengths  were 
of  three  kinds — regular  fortresses,  large  baronial 
castles,  and  the  lesser  kind  of  towers.  On  the  east, 
the  English  owned  the  fortified  town  of  Berwick,  and 
at  no  great  distance  Ncwcastlc-on-Tvnc ;  and  on  the 
west,  Carlisle.  The  chief  Scottish  border  fortresses 
were  the  royal  castles  of  Roxburgh,  Jedburgh,  and 
Lochmaben ;  and  we  might  almost  include  Edin- 
burgh Castle,  for  it  is  only  BO  miles  distant.  Among 
the  baronial  castles  on  the  English  side  were  num- 
bered Norham,  Alnwick,  Bamborough,  Naworth, 
Brougham,  Penrith,  and  Cockermonth.  Among 
the  Scottish  fortlets  of  the  baronial  class  may  be 
mentioned  Newark,  Hermitage,  and  Caerlaverock. 
The  smaller  kind  of  towers  on  both  aides  of  the  fron- 
tier appear  to  have  been  exceedingly  numerous,  and 
it  is  their  remains  that  form  the  more  conspicuous 
norials  of  old  border  strife.  These  buildings 
rt  of  a  single  sqnare  tower,  usually  of  three 
;  the  lower  vaulted,  for  the  reception  of 
cattle ;  while  the  two  upper,  consisting  of  but  one 
email  apartment  each,  with  narrow  slit-hole  win- 
dows, comprised  the  accommodation  for  the  family. 
It  is  conjectured,  however,  that  retainers  lived  in 
thatched  huts  outside,  which  are  now  obliterated, 
*nd  were  brought  into  the  tower,  along  with  the 
cattle,  only  in  tbe  case  of  an  anticipated  attack. 
These  towers,  known  as  bastel-bouses  or  peels,  once 
tbe  residences  of  a  warlike  yeomanry,  are  thickly 
studded  over  the  south  of  Scotland,  more  particularly 
along  tbe  vale  of  the  Tweed  ;  and  by  the  lighting 
of  beacons  on  their  summits,  the  whole  country 
between  the  border  and  the  Forth  could  be  speedily 
summoned  to  arms.  On  the  English  side,  there  are 
towers,  such  as  those  of  Thirlwoll,  Fcnwick, 


i  and  Widdrington,  The  English  border  castles  of 
every  kind  appear  to  have  been  of  greater  splendour 
and  strength  than  those  on  the  Scottish  tside.  '  Raby 
Castle,  still  inhabited,  attests  the  magnificence  of 
the  great  Nevilles,  Earls  of  Westmoreland;  and 
the  lowering  strength  of  Naworth  Bhews  tbe  power 
of  the  Dacrea'  (Scott).  On  tbe  English  side,  how- 
ever, there  is  nothing  w  Inch  can  be  compared  to 
the  ruins  of  that  remarkable  group  of  Scottish 
border  abbeys— Melrose,  Dryburgh,  Kelso,  and 
Jedburgh,  not  to  speak  of  the  remains  of  various 
other  religious  houses.  For  an  account  of  these  und 
other  architectural  remains  on  tbe  border,  we  must 
refer  to  the  Border  Atttufuitie*  of  England  and 
!  Scotland,  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  2  vols,  lolio,  illns- 
,  truted  with  plates  ;  also  to  Billings' b  Baronial  and 
1  Ecclesiastical  Antiquitiet  of  Scotland,  4  vols.  4to, 
illustrated  with  plates. 

Assimilated  in  habits  to  the  rest  of  the  popu- 
lation, the  old  Scottish  border  families  are  still 
distinguishable  by  their  surnames— as,  for  example, 
the  Maxwells,  Johnstons,  and  Jardincs  on  the  west, 
and  the  Elliots,  Armstrongs,  Scotts,  and  Kerrs  on 
the  middle  and  ca.-teru  marches.  The  principal 
Scottish  border  families  of  rank  arc  the  Scotts, 
Dukes  of  Buccleuch,  descendants  of  a  famed  border 
chief,  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Buccleuch ;  and  tbe 
Kerrs,  Dukes  of  Roxburgh,  who  are  sprung  from 
an  equally  celebrated  borderer,  Sir  Robert  Kerr  of 
Ceasford.  The  possessions  of  both  families  are  exten- 
;  five,  particularly  those  of  Buccleuch  (q.  v.),  which 
spread  through  several  counties.  The  family  of 
corresponding  rank  within  the  English  border  is 
that  of  the  Percies,  Dukes  of  Northumberland. 
Local  intercourse  across  the  border  is  considerably 
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obstructed  by  the  long  range  of  hills 
which  generally  lie  on  the  line  of  boundary ;  and 
i  the  circumstance  of  the  peculiar  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical institutions  of  the  two  kingdoms  shedding 
off  here   towards  different  centres,  still  further 
tends  to  lessen  community  of  feeling.    At  no  dis- 
tant day,  certain  exciseable  articles  were  charged 
|  with  a  less  duty  in  Scotland  than   England,  and 
the  consequence  was  nn  active  contraband  trade  on 
the  border,  chiefly  by  the  mountain-passes  and  tbe 
Solway,     Now,  these  duties  are  assimilated,  and 
this  demoralising  kind  of  traffic  has  disappeared. 
The  great  channels  of  communication  across  the 
border  are  two  lines  of  railway,  one  by  way  of 
Berwick,   and  the  other  by  Carlisle.    There  are 
also  good  roads  in  various  directions  for  those  who 
wish  to  explore  this  interesting  district  of  country. 
Besides  the  books  relative  to  the  border  already 
'  referred  to,  there  are  some  works  of  local  note, 
I  among  which  the  most  comprehensive  is  Richard* 
■  son's  Borderer'*  Table-book,  8  vols,  royal  8vo  (New- 
,  c&slle-on-Tyne) ;  we  may  also  refer  to  Jeffrey's 
|  History  and  Antiauitie*  of  Roxburghshire,  8  vols. ; 
\  and  Kidpath's  Border  History,  1  vol.  4to.  w.  c. 

I  BO  RDER-WARRANT,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
is  a  warrant  issued  by  the  judge  ordinary— that  is, 
by  tbe  sheriff  or  county  court  judge,  or  by  magis- 
trates of  royal  burghs  within  the  royalty,  or  by 
I  justices  of  tbe  peace — on  the  borders  between  Scot- 
land and  England,  on  the  petition  of  a  creditor  who 
desires  to  arrest  the  person  or  effects  of  a  debtor 
residing  on  the  English  side,  and  to  detain  him 
until  he  finds  bail  for  his  appearance  in,  and  abiding 
the  result  of,  any  action  which  may  be.  brought  for 
the  debt  within  six  months.  Tbe  creditor  must 
swear  to  the  truth  of  the  debt,  and  before  resorting 
to  imprisonment  of  the  debtor,  it  is  proper  to 
examine  him  as  to  his  domicile,  or  usual  residence, 
and  occupation.  These  warrants  arc  in  use  in  the 
counties  of  Dumfries,  Roxburgh,  and  Berwick. 
They  are  more  used  in  tbe  country  districts  than 
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it  the  btirghK,  though  not  frequently  even  in  the 
country  district*.  In  Dumfriesshire  and  Berwick- 
shire, border-warrants  are  granted  exclusively  for 
arresting  the  persons  of  alleged  debtors.  In  Rox- 
burghshire— with  the  exception  of  the  courts  of  the 
justices  of  the  peace  in  Kelso  and  Melrose  districts, 
which  follow  the  practice  of  the  two  first-named 
counties — the  warrants  arc  granted  for  the  purpose 
of  arresting  both  the  debtor's  person  and  goods. 
In  the  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright,  and  in  Wigton- 
■hire,  they  are  unknown. 

In  English  practice,  the  warrant  to  arrest  an 
absconding  debtor,  which  includes  any  foreigner 
who  may  be  in  England  on  business  or  pleasure, 
is  very  similar.  See  Arrestment  for  Footing 
Ji  risd'iction  ;  Debtor,  Abscondi.no  ;  Forkion 
Attachment  ;  Jurisdiction. 

BORDURE,  or  BORDER,  in  Heraldry.  Coats 
of  arms  are  frequently  surrounded  with  a  B.,  the 
Object  of  which  is  generally  to  shew  that  the  bearer 
is  a  cadet  of  the  house  whose  arms  he  carries. 
The  character  of  the  B.  often  has  reference  to  the 
profession  of  the  bearer :  thus  a  B.  embattled,  is 
granted  to  a  soldier ;  and  a  B.  ermine,  to  a  lawyer. 

BORE  is  a  tidal  phenomenon  at  the  estuaries  of 
certain  rivers.  When  a  river  expands  gradually 
towards  a  very  wide  mouth,  and  is  subject  to  high 
tides,  the  spring  flood-tide  drives  an  immense 
Yoiume  of  water  from  the  sea  into  the  river;  the 
water  accumulates  in  the  estuary  more  rapidly 
than  it  can  flow  up  into  the  river;  and  thus  there 
is  gradually  formed  a  kind  of  watery  ridge  stretch- 
ing across  the  estuary,  and  rushing  up  towards 
the  river  with  great  violence.  In  some  cases, 
this  ridge,  or  B.,  is  many  feet  in  height,  and  con- 
tends against  the  descending  stream  with  frightful 
noise.  This  phenomenon  is  observable  in  several 
British  rivers,  as  the  Severn,  Trent,  Wye,  and 
Solway.  The  roost  celebrated  bores,  are  those  of  the 
Ganges,  Brahmaputra,  and  Indus :  in  the  Hoogly 
branch  of  the  Ganges,  the  B.  travels  70  miles  in  4 
Lours,  nnd  sometimes  appears  suddenly  as  a  liquid 
wall  5  feet  in  height. 

BORE  is  a  name  for  the  Internal  cavity  of  a 
cannon,  mortar,  howitzer,  rifle,  musket,  fowling- 
piece,  pistol,  or  other  kind  of  firearm.  It  is  in  most 
cases  cylindrical ;  but  in  the  Lancaster  gun  the  B. 
is  oval ;  in  the  Whitworth  gun,  it  is  hexagonal ; 
while  in  the  Armstrong,  and  many  other  kinds 
of  gun,  it  is  furrowed  by  spiral  grooves.  Tech- 
nically, the  B.  of  a  gun  often  means  simply  the 
diameter  of  the  cavity,  as  when  we  speak  of  a  gun 
4  of  8-inch  bore ; '  and  in  that  case  its  meaning  is 
equivalent  to  1  calibre.' 

The  BorttNO  of  a  cannon  is  a  process  which 
may  best  be  described  in  connection  with  Cannon 
ForNiitNO.  It  is  desirable  to  mention  in  the 
present  place,  however,  that  there  is  an  operation 
called  *  boring-up '  conducted  at  Woolwich  Arsenal, 
for  enlarging  the  bore  of  a  gun.  It  has  been 
found  in  recent  years  that  many  of  the  old  cannon 
are  thicker  and  heavier  than  needful  for  the  size 
of  shot  propelled,  and  that  they  could  be  fitted 
for  the  discharge  of  larger  shot  without  danger. 
A  change  was  begun  in  the  armament  of  the 
British  fleet  in  1889  by  substituting  heavier  broad- 
sides; and  aa  one  part  of  the  process,  many 
of  the  old  -  24-pounders  were  '  bored  up '  to  82s ; 
even  some  of  the  18-pounders  were  found  to  be 
thick  and  strong  enough  to  undergo  this  process. 
More  than  2000  iron  naval  guns  were  thus  treated 
at  Woolwich  preparatory  to  the  change  in  1889; 
and  many  others  have  since  been  similarly  bored-up. 
At  the  present  time,  May  1860.  important  experi- 
ments are  in  progress  at  Woolwich,  to 
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whether  the  old  smooth-bore  iron  guns  can  not  only 
be  bored-up,  but  rifled  at  the  same  time.  There 
are  16,000  of  such  guns  belonging  to  the  British 
government,  and  it  is  suggested  that  they  ought  to 
be  improved  in  efficiency,  instead  of  being  < 
aa  useless  in  the  event  of  the  success  of 
strong  and  Whitworth  guns. 

BOREAS,  the  Greek  name  of  the  north-east 
wind,  blowing  towards  Hellas  from  the  Thrsciaa 
mountains,  and  personified  in  mythology  as  the  son 
of  Astrteus  and  of  Eos  or  Aurora,  and  the  brother 
of  Notus,  Zcphyrus,  and  Hesperus.  B.  was  said  to 
dwell  in  a  cave  of  the  Thracian  Htemus,  to  which 
he  carried  Oreithyia,  the  daughter  of  the  Athenian 
king  Ercchtheus,  who  bore  him  Zetes  and  Calais — 
employed  as  the  symbols  of  swiftness — and  Cleo- 
patra, the  wife  of  Phineus.  According  to  Homeric 
fable,  he  begnt,  with  the  mares  of  Erichthonius, 
twelve  horses  of  extraordinary  fleetness.  The  rape 
of  Oreithyia  was  represented  on  the  ark  of  Cypnelos, 
where  B.  instead  of  feet  has  the  tails  of  serpents, 
lie  had  a  temple  in  Athens,  because  he  destroyed 
the  ships  of  the  Persians  under  Xerxes ;  and  at 
Megalopolis,  a  yearly  festival  was  celebrated  in  his 
honour,  because  upon  one  occasion  he  helped  the 
Mcgalopolitans  against  the  Spartans. 

BO  RECOLE.    See  Kalk. 

BORELLI,  Giovanni  Alfonso,  a  distinguished 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  and  the  founder 
of  the  iatrc-mathematical  school,  born  at  Naples 
in  1608,  was  educated  at  Florence,  and  became  pro- 
fessor of  mathematics  at  Pisa,  and  afterwards  at 
Messina.  Having  taken  part  in  a  revolt,  he  was 
obliged  to  leave  Messina,  and  spent  the  remainder 
of  his  life  at  Rome,  where  ho  enjoyed  the  patronage 
of  Queen  Christina  of  Sweden,  and  where  he  died 
in  1 079.  He  carefully  observed  the  motions  of  the 
satellites  of  Jupiter,  then  little  known,  and  seems  to 
havo  been  the  first  to  discover  the  parabolic  paths 
of  comets.  He  made  many  valuable  observations 
on  a  malignant  fever  in  Stcily,  and  wrote  a  treatise 
on  the  causes  of  such  fevers.  He  wrote  also  an 
account  of  an  eruption  of  Etna,  and  a  number  of 
works  on  subjects  of  applied  mathematics,  of  which 
the  most  celebrated  is  that  De  Motu  Auitnalium 
(Rome,  1680—1681).  In  this  work,  he  applies  the 
laws  of  mechanics  to  the  motions  of  animals,  regard- 
ing the  bones  as  levers,  in  which  the  power  acts 
between  the  weight  and  the  fulcrum,  and  endea- 
vouring to  calculate  the  power  of  muscles  from  a 
consideration  of  their  fibrous  structure,  and  the 
manner  in  which  they  are  united  to  the  tendons, 
All  more  recent  authors  on  the  same  subject  have 
been  much  indebted  to  BorellL 

BORER,  a  name  common  to  many  insects  of 
the  Linnasan  genus  Ptinut,  the  tribe  Ptiniort*  of 
Latreille,  coleopterous  (q.  v.)  insects  of  small  size, 
the  lame  of  which — small,  white,  soft,  worm-like 
creatures,  with  six  minute  feet— are  fumiehed  with 
strong  cutting  jaws  (mazillm),  by  means  of  which 
they  eat  their  way  in  old  wood,  and  similar  sub- 
stances, boring  little  holes  as  round  as  if  made  with 
a  fine  drill.  Every  one  is  familiar  with  the  appear- 
ance of  these  holes,  and  with  the  injury  done  by 
these  insects  to  furniture,  Ac.  The  holes  are  filled 
up,  as  the  insect  works  its  way  onward,  with  s  fiae 
powder,  formed  from  the  wood  which  it  has  eaten ; 
and  finally  it  constructs  for  itself  s  little  silky 
cocoon,  and  having  passed  through  the  pops  stats 
in  the  bottom  of  its  hole,  comes  forth  s  winged 
insect— s  smsll  beetle,  in  the  widest  popular  sense 
of  that  term.  One  of  the  most  common  British 
species  is  Anobium  ttriatum,  a  dark-brown  insect, 
not  much  above  one  line  in  length.  The  thorax,  as 
in  the  whole  tribe,  is 
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and  has  a  swollen  hood-tike  appearance,  the  head 
being,  as  it  were,  received  within  it.  This  insect  has 
long  been  noted  for  the  pertinacity  with  which  it 


Borer  {Anobium  driatvm), 


simulates  death.  This  instinct  appears  to  be  common 
to  the  whole  tribe,  as  it  is  also  to  many  other  insects. 
— Another  species  of  the  same  genus,  A  nobium  teste- 
latum,  has  become  an  object  of  interest  as  one  of 
the  insects  which,  being  sometimes  heard  to  make 
a  peculiar  ticking  noise,  are  connected  with  super- 
stitious fancies  and  fears,  and  receive  the  name  of 
Death-watch  (q.  v.). 

BORGHE'Stf,  a  family  of  great  distinction  in  the 
republic  of  Siena,  and  afterwards  at  Rome.  Camillo 
B.  ascended  the  pupal  throne  in  ltk)5  as  Paul  V., 
and  by  him  other  members  of  the  family  were 
advanced  to  high  positions.  A  marriage  with  the 
heiress  of  the  family  of  Aldobrandini  brought  the 
B.  family  into  the  possession  of  great  wealth. 
Camillo  FiLirro  Lrnovico  B.,  Prince  B.,  born  at 
Rome  in  1775,  joined  the  French  army  when  it 
invaded  Italy  ;  ami  in  1808  married  Pauline,  the 
sister  of  Napoleon  Bonaparte,  and  widow  of 
General  Leclerc.  Bis  wife  subsequently  received 
the  principality  of  Guastalla,  and  he  was  created 
Duke  of  Guastalla,  and  under  the  French  Empire 
he  was  for  some  time  governor-general  of  the 
provinces  beyond  the  Alps.  He  held  his  court  at 
Turin,  and  was  very  popular  among  the  Pied- 
montese.  He  sold  the  B.  collection  of  artistic 
treasures  to  Napoleon  for  13,0<>0,000  franca,  re- 
ceiving in  part-payment  the  Picdmontese  national 
domains  ;  but  when  these  were  reclaimed  by  the 
king  of  Sardinia  in  1815,  he  received  back  some 
of  the  works  of  ancient  art.  After  the  overthrow 
of  Napoleon,  he  separated  from  his  wife,  and  broke 
off  all  connection  with  the  Bonaparte  family.  He 
lost  Guastalla,  but  retained  the  principalities  of 
Sulmona  and  Rossano,  his  hereditary  possessions. 
He  died  in  1832. — The  Borghtte  Palace  is  one  of  the 
most  magnificent  at  Rome.  The  noble  portico  of 
the  inner  court  is  composed  of  96  granite  columns; 
the  collection  of  paintings  is  remarkably  flue. 

BORGHESI,  Bartolommko,  Cofkt,  a  distin- 
guished antiquarian,  born  at  Savignano,  Central 
Italy,  on  the  11th  July  1781.  His  father,  Pietro 
Borghesi,  who  was  one  of  the  most  accomplished 
scholars  of  his  time,  trained  him  to  an  early  delight 
in  learned  pursuits.  He  studied  at  Bologna,  and 
afterwards  devoted  himself  to  archaeological  re- 
searches. He  arranged  the  numismatic  collection  in 
Milan,  and  that  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  he  drew 
up  a  catalogue.  In  reward  for  this  work,  he  obtained 
from  the  pope  exemption  for  himself  and  family 
from  the  observance  of  Casts.  In  1821  he  fixed  his 
residence  in  the  republic  of  San  Marino.  His 
principal  work  yet  published  is  his  JVWi  From- 
mtnti  Dei  Fasti  Consoiari  Capitolini  JUustrati  (2 
vols.,  Milan,  1818 — 1820).  His  contributions  to 
Forcellinis  Latin  Lexicon  are  very  highly  prized. 

BO  RGIA,  a  family  originally  Spanish,  but  which 
acquired  great  eminence  in  Italy  after  the  elevation 
of  Alfonso  Borgia  to  the  popedom,  as  Calixtua  III., 
In  1455.   He  had  previously  been  a  privy-councillor 


|  of  the  king  of  Aragon.  He  died  in  1468. — Rodrigc 
B.  ascended  the  papal  throue  in  August  1492,  under 
the  name  of  Alexander  VI.  (q.  v.).  Before  his  eleva- 
tion to  the  popedom  he  had  a  number  of  children  by 
a  Roman  woman  named  Vanozza  (Giulia  Farnese), 
of  whom  two,  Cesare  and  Lucrezia,  share  their 
fathers  extraordinary  historic  infamy. — Cesabk  or 
Cjhar  B.,  was  one  of  the  greatest  monsters  of  a  tims 
of  depravity,  when  the  court  of  Rome  was  the  seen* 
of  all  the  worst  forms  of  crime.  He  unscrupulously 
made  use  of  the  most  sacred  things  as  means  to  the 
most  iniquitous  ends.  He  had  early  received  high 
ecclesiastical  preferment,  and  his  father,  soon  after 
becoming  pope,  invested  him  with  the  purple.  But 
his  father  conferring  upon  his  brother  Giovanni  the 
Duchy  of  Benevento,  with  the  counties  of  Terrucina 
and  Pontecorvo,  Cesar,  as  was  believed,  moved  with 
envy,  caused  bis  brother  to  be  assassinated.  He 
obtained  the  duchy  and  counties  for  himself,  and 
was  permitted  by  his  father  to  resign  the  purple 
and  to  devote  himself  to  tho  profession  of  arms. 
He  was  sent  in  1498  to  France,  to  convey  to  Louis 
XII.  a  bull  of  divorce  and  dispensation  from  bis 
marriage  with  Anne  of  Brittany.  Louis  regarded 
him  for  the  pope's  complaisance  with  the  Duchy 
of  Valentinois,  a  body-guard  of  100  men,  20,000 
livres  of  yearly  revenue,  and  a  promise  of  support  in 
his  schemes  of  ambition.  In  1499  Cswar  married 
a  daughter  of  the  king  of  Navarre;  and  accom- 
panied Louis  XII.  to  Italy,  where  he  undertook  the 
conquest  of  the  Romngna  for  the  Holy  See.  The 
rightful  lords  of  that  country,  who  lell  into  bis 
hands,  were  murdered,  notwithstanding  that  their 
lives  had  been  guaranteed  by  his  oath.  In  1501  he 
was  named  by  his  father,  Duke  of  Romngna.  In  the 
same  year,  he  wrested  the  principality  of  Piotnbino 
from  Jucopo  D'Appiano,  but  failed  in  au  attempt  to 
acquire  Bologna  and  Florence.  He  took  Camerino, 
and  caused  Giulio  Di  Varano,  the  lord  of  that  town, 
to  be  strangled  along  with  his  two  sons.  By  treachery 
as  much  as  by  violence  he  made  himself  master  of 
the  Duchy  of  Urbino.  A  league  of  Italian  princes 
was  formed  to  resist  him,  but  he  kept  them  in  awe 
by  a  body  of  Swiss  troops,  till  he  succeeded  in  win- 
ning some  of  them  over  by  advantageous  otters, 
employed  them  against  the  others,  and  then  treacher- 
ously murdered  them  on  the  day  of  the  victory,  31st 
December  1502,  at  Sinigaglia.  He  now  seized  their 
possessions,  and  saw  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of  his 
being  made  king  of  Romagna,  of  the  March,  and  of 
Umbria,  when,  on  17th  August  1503,  his  father  died, 
probably  of  poison  which  he  bad  prepared  for  twelve 
cardinals.  Caesar,  also,  who  was  a  party  to  the 
design  (and  who,  like  his  father,  had  long  been 
familiar  with  that  mode  of  despatching  those  who 
stood  in  the  way  of  his  ambition,  or  whose  wealth 
he  desired  to  obtain),  had  himself  partaken  of  the 
poison,  and  the  consequence  was  a  severe  illness, 
exactly  at  a  time  when  the  utmost  activity  and  pre- 
sence of  mind  were  requisite  for  his  affairs.  Enemies 
rose  against  him  on  all  hands,  and  one  of  the  most 
inveterate  of  them  ascended  the  papal  throne  as 
Julius  II.  Csssar  was  arrested  and  conveyed  to  the 
Castle  of  Medina  Del  Campo,  in  Spain,  where  he  lay 
imprisoned  for  two  years.  At  length  he  contrived 
to  make  his  escape  to  the  king  of  Navarre,  whom 
be  accompanied  in  the  war  against  Castile,  and 
was  killed  ou  the  12th  March  1607  by  a  missile 
from  the  Castle  of  Biano.  With  all  his  baseness  and 
cruelty,  B.  was  temperate  and  sober.  He  loved  and 
patronized  learning,  and  possessed  in  a  remarkable 
degree  a  ready  and  persuasive  eloquence.  Macchia- 
velli  has  delineated  his  character  in  his  Prinripe.-~ 
Lucrezia  B.  was  a  woman  of  great  beauty.  She  was 
married  first  to  Giovanni  Sforza,  Lord  of  Pesaro, 
but  forsook  him,  and  lived  in  incestuous  intercourse 
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at  son  01  aiioiiso  11.  01  itapies;  out  ne  was 
ittted  by  her  brother  Cassar  in  1501.    In  Scp- 
of  the  same  year,  she  married  Alfonso  of 
ho  afterwards  inherited  the  Duchv  of  Ferrara. 


with  her  two  brothers  and  with  her  own  father. 
She  then  married,  in  1498,  Alfonso,  Duke  of  Hiscaglia, 
a  natural  son  of  Alfonso  II.  of  Naples;  but  h*  was 
assassinated 
tember 
Este,  who 

She  died  in  15*20.  Like  her  brother  Caesar,  she 
shrank  from  no  crime;  but  she  also  was  a  patroness 
of  art  and  learning,  and  upon  this  account  homage 
was  paid  to  her  by  Pietro  Bembo  and  other  poets  of 
that  lime. 

BO'RGO,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  towns 
and  villages  in  Italy  and  the  Southern  Tyrol,  and 
indicating  the  growth  of  the  town  or  village  around 
a  castle  or  castellated  rock,  the  original  Borgo.  See 
BoRoron.  Thus  B.  di  vol  Sugdna  is  a  place  of  35f>0 
inhabitants,  with  a  castellated  hill,  in  the  Tyrol ;  B. 
Lavtzzano,  B.  San  Daimazzo,  and  B.  Matiero  arc 
places  of  2u00 — 7 000  inhabitants,  in  the  Sardinian 
territory  ;  B.  San  Donnino,  a  place  of  6000  inhabit- 
ant.*,  in  the  Duchy  of  Parma;  B.  San  Sepolcro,  a 
town  of  4000,  in  Tuscany,  &c. 

BORING,  as  a  process  in  carpentry  and  in  the 
working  of  metals,  is  per- 
r-|      u  fg  formed  in  a  variety  of  ways, 

jrf  m  For  boring  holes  in  wood 

^  1  the  carpenter  makes  use  of 

■      N      awl*,  which  simply  displace 
J       ^^Iffll^lIU     a  portion  of  the  wood,  and 
'  of  gimlets,  anger*,  and  bit*  of 

various  kind*,  these  last 
being  applied  by  means  of 
the  crank-shaped  instrument 
called  a  brace.  All  these  are 
too  familiar  to  need  descrip- 
tion. The  boring  of  holes 
in  metal  plates  for  making 
attachment.*,  is  effected  by 
means  of  drill*  driven  by 
machinery.  The  annexed 
figure  shews  the  essential 
parts  of  such  a  boring 
machine.  The  drill  is  inserted 
in  the  end  of  a  vertical 
spindle,  P,  which  revolves  | 
in  a  fixed  frame,  and  is 
driven  by  the  bevel-wheels 
G.  The  metal  to  be  bored 
is  placed  on  a  table  or  other 
support  below  the  drill;  and 
the  up  and  down  motion,  or 
end-pressure  and  o(f-action,  of  the  drill  is  effected 
by  the  hand-gear,  0,  N,  turning  the  screw  M ; 
which  being  coupled  to  the  top  of  the  spindle 
at  L,  presses  it  down  or  raises  it,  according 
to  the  way  it  is  turned.  The  spindle  slides  verti- 
cally to  tl'ie  collar  forming  the  axis  of  the  bevel 
wheel,  but  is  carried  round  with  it  by  means  of  the 
pin  I.  which  projects  into  a  groove  seen  at  J. 

The  boring  of  Cannon  aud  of  Cylinders  for 
steam-engines  is  most  conveniently  described  under 
Cannon  Forsntso  and  Cylinder;  see  also  Latiik. 

Borino,  applied  to  the  earth  and  to  rocks,  has 
two  chief  uses.  1.  For  Draining.— In  some  districts, 
owing  to  the  existence,  near  the  surface,  of  a  bed  of 
clay  impervious  to  water,  the  surface-water  is  retained 
in  hollows,  of  greater  or  less  extent.  The  expense 
of  deep  draining  has  been  so  great  as  to  induce 
proprietors  to  neglect  such  laud ;  but  this  expense 
has  lati-ly  been  avoided  by  leading  drains  to  the 
lowest  portion  of  the  hollow,  and  then  opening 
a  bore  through  the  clay  to  the  pervious  strata  of 
sand  or  gravel  beneath.  This  is  done  by  a  simple 
instrument,  an  auger  of  24  or  8,  inches  in  diameter, 
wrought  by  ineaus  of  a  cross-bar  by  one  or  two 


2.  For  Arletian  well*,  and  for  the  discovery  of 
the  mineral  content*  of  the  earth. — As  the  borings 
for  these  purposes  arc  performed  in  the  same 
manner,  it  is  unnecessary  to  give  them  separate 
notices.  The  object  in  boring  for  Artesian  wells  is 
to  open  a  passage  for  the  escape  of  water  from 
water-logged  strata.  See  Artksian  Wells.  In  the 
search  for  minerals,  B.  is  had  recourse  to  as  a  cheap 
method  of  discovering  the  mineral  wealth  of  a  dis- 
trict, and  whether  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the 
contained  minerals  are  such  as  to  make  the  working 
remunerative.  It  should,  however,  never  be  under- 
taken without  a  previous  geological  survey  of  the 
locality  ;  the  neglect  of  this  has  caused  an  immense 
loss  of  time  and  money  in  futile  searches  for 
minerals,  as  in  the  innumerable  cafes  of  bores  driven 
into  Silurian  and  Old  Red  Sandstone  strata,  in  search 
for  coal.  B.  is  also  of  use  even  after  the  presence 
of  coal  has  been  ascertained,  to  oVtermiue  the  most 
advantageous  position  for  sinking  the  shaft  by 
which  the  coal  is  to  be  drawn  up.  The  general 
method  of  operating  is  as  follows:  The  boring  instru- 
ment consists  of  an  iron  shank,  having  a  cross-bar 
at  the  top  and  a  hollow  screw  at  the  bottom ;  to  this 
all  the  successive  B.  instruments  are  fastened.  A 
simple  chisel  is  first  attached  to  the  screw,  and  one 
or  two  men  press  upon  the  cross-bar,  and  ut  the  same 
time  force  it  round  like  an  auger;  whi'c  another 
workman,  by  means  of  a  lever  erected  overhead, 
with  a  chain  descending  from  it  to  the  cross-bar, 
gives  an  up  and  down  motion  to  the  instru- 
ment. When  the  chisel  becomes  clogged,  from  the 
accumulation  of  material  which  it  has  loosened,  it 
is  exchanged  for  a  cylindrical  auger,  provided  with 
a  valve,  which  scoops  out  the  separated  material; 
and  thus  by  alternate  chopping  and  scooping  the 
work  is  carried  on.  The  nature  of  the  strata  a 
determined  with  considerable  facility  and  certainty 
by  examining  the  fragments  brought  up  by  the 
auger.  As  the  work  advances,  successive  lengths, 
of  rod  are  screwed  on  at  the  upper  end.  Three 
poles  are  erected  over  the  well,  for  the  purpo-e  of 
elevating  the  rods,  to  permit  the  change  of  the  tools. 

The  cost  of  B.  varies  with  the  material  through 
which  the  operation  ib  carried  on.  In  strata  of 
moderate  hardness,  the  cost  is  about  10*.  a  fathom 
for  the  first  ten  fathoms,  and  an  additional  6*.  for 
each  5  fathoms  beyond. 

A  simple  method  of  B.  has  long  been  in  use 
among  the  Chinese,  by  which  the  great  loss  of  time 
arising  from  the  screwing  and  unscrewing  the  rods, 
at  each  elevation  of  the  chisel  or  auger,  is  saved, 
'lhc  chisel  and  scooping  instrument  are  fastened  to 
a  rope,  which  is  alternately  elevated  and  allowed  to 
descend  by  the  simple  force  of  gravity ;  the  instru- 
ment thus  forces  its  way  through  the  ground.  In 
the  softer  rocks  of  the  newer  formations  this  method 
has  been  successfully  employed  in  boring  for  Artesian 
wells. 

A  still  greater  saving  in  time  and  money  has  been 
obtained  by  a  process  invented  by  M.  Fauvelle, 
and  described  by  him  before  the  British  Association 
in  1846.  His  apparatus  consists  of  a  hollow  boring- 
rod,  formed  of  wrought-iron  tubes  screwed  end 
to  end.  armed  at  the  lower  end  with  a  hollow 
perforating  tool.  The  upper  end  of  the  hollow  rod 
is  connected  with  o  force-pump  by  a  flexible  tube. 
By  means  of  the  force-pnmp  a  current  of  water  is 
sent  down  the  rod  into  the  bore-hole  as  it  is  sunk, 
and  the  water  coming  up  again  brings  with  it  all 
the  drilled  particles,  so  that,  except  for  the  renewal 
of  the  perforating  tool,  the  rods  do  not  require  to  be 
elevated.  M.  Fauvelle  found,  by  experience,  that 
when  he  was  passing  through  gravel,  or  required  to 
bring  up  considerable  masses  of  broken-off  ro*k,  it 
ter  to  inject  the  water  by  the  bore-hole  and 
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let  it  ri«;  through  the  hollow  tube.  In  thia  way  he 
ha*  *ucceeded  iu  raising  stones  2$  inches  long  by  1J 
inch  thick. 

BORLASE,  Rkv.  Wiuiam,  an  English  antiqua- 
rian, wan  born  at  Fendeen,  Cornwall,  February  2, 
1696.  Ordained  a  priest  in  the  English  Church  in 
1720,  he  wan,  in  1732,  presented  to  the  vicarage  of  hit* 
native  parish  of  St.  Just.  Devoting  himself  to  a  studv 
of  the  natural  history  and  antiquities  of  Cornwall, 
be  in  1753  published," at  the  Oxford  press,  a  volume, 
entitled  Obtcrration*  on  the  Antiquitiet,  Historical 
and  Monumental,  of  the  County  of  Cornwall.  This 
was  followed  in  17.18,  by  the  Katural  llittory  of 
Cornieall,  printed  at  the  same  press.  B.  paraphrased 
the  book  of  Job,  and  wrote  several  pieces  of  a  religious 
nature,  was  active  in  the  supervision  of  his  parish, 
and  took  an  especial  interest  in  the  improvement  of 
iU  highways.  But  that  which  makes  his  name 
most  interesting  now,  is  the  fact  that  be  was  one  of 
Pope's  correspondents,  and  furnished  to  the  poet 
most  of  the  curious  fossils  of  which  the  Twickenham 
grotto  was  composed,    lie  died  August  31,  1772. 

BO'RXEENE,  FI.CID  BORNEO  CAMFFTOR, 
or  OIL  OF  CAMF1IOR,  is  a  thin  liquid,  lighter 
than  water,  with  a  fragrant  odour  (somewhat  resem- 
bling turpentine),  obtained  by  distilling  native  oil  of 
Borneo  camphor,  or  oil  of  Valerian.  The  B.  is  em- 
ployed in  perfumery. 

BO'RNEO  (called  by  the  natives  Pulo-kalamantin\ 
next  to  Australia  the  largest  inland  in  the  world, 
is  situated  in  tin-  Indian  Archipelago,  and  extends 
from  lat.  7°  4'  X.  to  4  In'  S.,  and  from  long.  108°  6i>' 
to  110'  2i>'  E.  Divided  by  the  equatorial  line  into 
two  portions,  nearly  equal  in  surface,  though  of 
different  shape,  it  is  bounded  on  the  E.  by  the  Sea 
of  Celebes  and  the  Macassar  Strait,  on  the  S.  by  the 
Sea  of  Java,  and  on  the  W.  and  X.  by  the  China 
Sea.  Iu  length  is  about  SoO  miles,  with  a  breadth 
of  700,  and  au  area  estimated  at  3<M»,tNtO  square 
mile*.  The  population  is  variously  stated,  but  the 
probable  number  is  about  2,.'.n0,0O0.  The  coasts  of 
B.,  which  are  often  low  and  marshy,  and  rendered 
dangerous  to  navigation  by  numerous  isleU  and 
rocks,  present  no  deep  indentations,  though  they  arc 
pierced  by  numerous  small  bays  and  creeks.  Of 
the  iuterior,  as  yet  comparatively  little  is  known. 
Indeed,  with  the  exception  of  certain  not  very 
extensive  advances  inland,  made  by  Dutch  anil 
British  enterprise,  from  the  south  and  west  and 
north-west,  the  country  may  be  said  to  be  wholly 
unexplored.  Two  chains  of  mountains  run  through 
the  island  in  a  nearly  parallel  direction,  from  south- 
west to  north-east ;  the  one  rising  in  Sarawak  (q.  v.), 
gradually  increases  in  elevation  until  it  attains  in 
lia  termination  iu  Mount  Kiui  Balu,  on  the  north 
coast,  a  height  of  13,61*8  feet — a  cross  chain,  branch- 
ing off  in  about  lat.  2°  X.,  extends  in  a  south-east 
direction  through  Banjermassin  (q.  v.):  the  other 
range,  which  is  much  lower,  intersects  the  equator  in 
long.  113°  E.  Between  are  well-watered  plains.  B. 
has  numerous  fine  rivers,  especially  on  the  north  and 
west  coast.  Ataut  their  upper  course,  however,  little 
or  nothing  is  known.  The  principal  are  the  Batang- 
lopar,  with  a  breadth  of  4  miles  at  its  mouth  in  the 
China  Sea,  in  lat.  1  °  80'  X. ;  the  Borneo  or  Brunai, 
on  which  Borneo  the  capital  of  the  island  is  situated, 
on  Scriboe,  the  MoroUba  or  Sarawak,  the  Fon- 
tianak,  and  the  Majak.  O  n  the  south  are  the 
Fcmbuan,  Sampet,  Mendawa,  Kahajan,  Murong,  and 
Banjer;  and  on  the  east,  the  Koetei  and  the  Bcrou. 
Several  of  these  rivers  reach  the  sea  bv  wide 
estuaries  or  deltas,  and  most  of  them  are  navigable. 
Kini  Balu,  south-east  of  the  mountain  of  the  same 
oame,  is  the  oidv  known  lake  of  anv  extent.  The 
ftiniate  in  the  low  grounds  is  moist,  hot,  and 


unhealthy  for  Europeans,  but  in  the  higher  grounds, 
towards  the  north-east,  the  temperature  is  generally 
as  moderate  as  that  of  Europe.  The  rainy  season 
lasts  on  the  west  coast  from  November  to  May,  and 
the  thermometer  varies  in  the  middle  of  the  day 
from  81 J  to  91"  Fahr.  Vegetation  is  extremely 
luxuriant.  Besides  vast  forests  of  ironwood,  teak, 
the  gutta-percha  tree,  ebony,  Ac,  the  producU  of 
the  vegetable  kingdom  include  dye-woods,  nutmeg 
sago,  camphor,  cinnamon,  citrons,  betel,  pepper, 
ginger,  rice,  grain,  sweet  potatoes,  yams,  cotton, 
and  bamboo.  The  animal  kingdom  rivals  the  vege- 
table. It  produces  elephants,  rhinoceroses,  leopards, 
bears,  tigers,  ounces,  buffaloes,  various  kinds  of  deer, 
the  babyroussa,  apes,  amongst  which  the  orang- 
outangs are  very  numerous,  and  domestic  animals  ; 
also  eagels,  vultures,  parrots,  owls,  the  swallows  of 
whose  ediblo  nests  the  Chinese  are  so  fond,  birds 
of  paradise,  flamingoes,  peacocks,  Ac. ;  many  kinds 
of  snakes,  lizards,  and  tortoises ;  while  in  the  sur- 
rounding seas  are  whales,  seals,  and  cachalots, 
many  kinds  of  fish,  and  pearl  muscles.  Among  the 
mineral  products  are  coal  (said  to  be  better  than 
Newcastle  in  quality)  ;  gold,  which  in  the  district  of 
Sambas  alone  yields  hall  a  million  of  pounds  sterling 
annually;  antimony,  iron,  tin,  and  zinc;  also  rock- 
crystals  and  diamonds,  which  sometimes  arc  of  20  to 
40  carats. 

The  population  consists  chiefly  of  Malays,  Dyaks, 
Fnpus,  Chinese,  and  Bugis.  The  Malays,  who  form 
the  principal  and  most  civilised  part  of  the  popu- 
lation on  the  coasts,  are  very  bold,  but  dangerous 
from  their  rapacity  and  passion  for  revenge.  They 
arc  partly  Mohammedans  and  partly  heathens,  and 
live,  like  their  countrymen  at  Malacca,  under  sul- 
tans and  rnjahs.  The  Dyaks,  dwelling  more  inland 
than  the  Malays,  are  unquestionably  the  aboriginal 
inhabitants  of  the  island.  They  are  well  formed, 
yellowish  in  colour,  cruel,  and  wild.  They  subsist 
by  hunting,  fishing,  and  piracy.  Their  poisoned 
weapons  make  them  formidable  enemies;  but  when 
their  favour  has  been  won,  they  prove  trustworthy 
friends.  The  principal  tribe  of  them  is  that  of  the 
Kajan.  The  Fapus  or  Negritos  are  ptobably  also 
aboriginal  inhabitants;  they  live  iu  the  deepest 
woods  and  solitudes,  in  caves,  and  upon  trees,  naked, 
uncivilised,  and  separate  from  the  rest  of  mankind. 
The  Chinese  immigranU,  about  260,(mmi  in  number, 
who  form  an  independent  commonwealth,  and  reject 
the  despotic  rule  of  the  Dutch,  occupy  themselves 
w  ith  trade  and  the  working  of  mines ;  and  some  of 
them  return  rich  to  their  native  country.  Finally, 
the  Bugis,  who  have  mostly  come  from  Celebes, 
live  amongst  the  Dyaks  ;  they  are  a  people  of  some 
consequence,  enriched  by  trade,  and  still  more  by 
dating  piracy. 

Cultivation  may  almost  be  said  to  be  confined  to 
the  coasts,  and  is  interrupted  by  many  marshes  and 
forests.  The  internal  trade  is  carried  on  by  the 
Bugis;  the  export  trade  by  the  Malays,  the  Dutch, 
and  the  British.  The  imports  are  opium,  tea,  and 
a  few  manufactured  goods.  B.  is  divided  into  seve- 
ral states.  On  the  west  coast  lies  that  of  Sambas, 
whose  sultan  has  a  number  of  rajahs  under  him. 
Within  this  district  are  gold  diggings  and  diamond 
mines.  Besides  the  Chinese  colonies,  the  most 
important  towns  are  Sambas,  the  residence  of  the 
sultan  and  a  seat  of  the  opium  trade,  and  J'ontianak, 
the  centre  of  the  Dutch  power  on  this  coast.  On 
the  south-west  coast  lies  the  territory  of  Succadana, 
or  Sacadina,  which  is  subdivided  into  a  number  of 
states;  it  has  been  ceded  to  the  Dutch,  but  is  not, 
pro|M»rly  speaking,  governed  by  them.  The  capital 
is  Succadana,  which  has  a  brisk  trade  with  the 
Chinese,  especially  in  opium.  On  the  south  coast  is 
the  sUte  of  Baujermaasin,  under  a  prince  of  some 
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quence,  who,  however,  is  in  some  degree  sub- 
ject to  the  Dutch,  whose  fort  of  Tatis  is  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  capital.  On  the  east  coast  lie  the 
kir  gdoms  of  Passir,  Kuti  Lama,  and  Tirun  ;  on  the 
noiih-eaat  coast,  the  kingdom  of  the  sultan  of  Sulu; 
and  on  the  north-west  coast,  the  Malayan  kingdom 
of  B.  or  Bruiii,  whose  sultan  has  many  rajahs  and 
penjerans  under  him.  The  capital  is  Brunai,  or  B., 
on  the  river  of  the  same  name,  a  town  having  a 
considerable  trade,  especially  with  Singapore.  It 
Is  the  residence  of  a  milt  an,  and  contains  about j 
20,000  inhabitants.  Part  of  the  houses  are  built  on  ' 
rafts  and  part  on  stakes,  and  canals  pass  through  I 
the  town  in  all  directions.  The  Portuguese, 
who  visited  B.  as  early  as  1518,  effected  a  settle-  j 
mcnt  in  1690  at  Banjermassin ;  from  whence  they 
were,  however,  soon  expelled.  The  Dutch  alone 
succeeded  in  concluding  a  treaty  of  commerce  with 
the  princes  of  Banjermassin ;  and  in  1643  they 
erected  a  fort  and  n  factory  at  the  village  of  Talis, 
a  second  in  1778  at  Pontianak,  and  a  number  of 
others  since.  The  British  made  unsuccessful 
attempts  in  the  years  1702  and  1774  to  effect  a 
settlement  in  B. ;  but  they  have,  within  the  last 
twenty  years,  acquired  a  preponderating  influence  on 
the  whole  western  coast.  This  has  been  in  a  great 
measure  owing  to  the  enterprise  of  Sir  James 
Brooke  (q.  v.)  and  his  vigorous  government  as  rajah 
of  Sarawak  on  the  norih-wcst  coast,  and  in  part 
also  to  the  occupation  of  the  small  island  of  Lnbuan 
(q.  v.)  as  a  colony  and  naval  station.  The  British 
government  has,  however,  recently  refused,  upon 
Sir  James  Brooke's  retirement  from  Sarawak,  to 
accept  it  and  annex  it  to  the  British  empire. 
The  piracy  carried  on  by  the  inhabitants  of  B.  has 
often  demanded  severe  chastisement,  and  piratical 
flotillas  have  been  destroyed  by  the  British. — The 
Dutch  have  also  recently  extended  their  dominions 
in  B.,  have  constituted  them  into  one  government, 
have  sent  expeditions  into  the  interior,  and  have  re- 
newed their  treaties  with  the  native  princes. 

BORNEOLE,  or  BORNEO  CAMPHOR.  See 
Camphor. 

BO'RXnOLM,  an  island  in  the  Baltic  Pes, 
belonging  to  Denmark,  and  situated  about  90  miles 
east  from  Scelaml,  and  half-way  between  the  island 
of  Rflgen  and  the  Swedish  coast,  lat.  64*  59' — 55° 
18'  N.,  long.  14°  4J'— 15°  10'  E.  Area,  including 
three  small  islands,  in  its  vic  inity,  about  '230  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  28,949.  It  is  rocky,  and 
traversed  from  north  to  south  by  a  high  mountain- 
ridge,  the  slope  of  which  is  in  great  part  a  waste 
heath,  but  elsewhere  it  is  not  unfertile,  and  agri- 
culture and  cattle  hushandry  arc  successfully  prose- 
cuted. High  cliffs,  sand-bunks,  and  breakers,  make 
the  coast  dangerous.  The  most  notable  product  of 
the  Island  is  porcelain  clay,  with  which  the  porcelain 
manufacture  of  Copenhagen  is  carried  on.  The  capi- 
tal of  the  island  is  Ronne,  or  Rottum,  on  the  western 
coast,  a  place  of  4500  inhabitants. 

BO'RNING-PIECE  (Fr.  bomer,  to  bound),  a 
common  atid  very  simple  instrument,  used  by 
gardners  in  laying  out  grounds,  to  make  the  sur- 
face either  level  or  of  perfectly  regular  slope.  It 
consists  of  two  slips  of  board,  one  about  18  inches 
long,  and  the  other  about  4  feet,  the  shorter  fastened 
by  the  middle  to  one  end  of  the  longer,  and  at  right 
angles  to  it.  One  B.  being  placed  at  one  end  of  a 
line  drawn  in  the  piece  of  ground  which  is  being 
laid  out,  with  the  edge  of  the  shorter  slip  of  board 
along  the  line,  and  the  longer  slip  erect,  others  of 
the  same  size  are  similarly  placed  at  the  other  end 
and  in  other  parts  of  the  line ;  and  the  requisite 
uniformity  of  surface  is  obtained  by  filling  up  with 
earth,  or  removing  it,  until  on  looking  along  their 


summits  it  appears  that  they  are  all  in  the  same 
plane.  The  name  is  perhaps  derived  from  the  fre- 
quent application  of  the  implement  to  borders  or 
edgings. 

BO'RNTJ,  a  powerful  state  of  Central  Africa, 
extending  between  lat.  10°  and  15"  N.,  and  long. 
12°  and  18°  E„  and  bounded  on  the  E.  by  Lake 
Tsad,  S.  by  Mandara,  W.  by  Hausa,  and  N.  by 
Kanetn  and  the  Sahara.    The  greater  part  of  the 
country  is  perfectly  level,  and  much  of  it  is  liable 
to  be  overflowed  In  the  rainy  season,  which  lasts 
from   October  to  April,  when  fevers  and  other 
diseases  consequently   prevail.      The  heat  from 
March  to  June  is  excessive,  ranging  from  104°  to 
]07u  F.    The  two  principal  rivers  are  the  Shary  and 
the  Yeou  or  Yo,  both  of  which  fall  into  Lake  Tsad. 
The  soil  is  fertile,  and  although  the  cultivation  is 
very  imperfect,  produces  plentiful  crops  of  maize, 
millet,  barley,  rice,  various  kinds  of  pulse,  cotton, 
and  indigo.     The  inhabitants  possess  elephants, 
horses,  buffaloes,  oxen,  sheep,  &c.    Wild  beasts,  as 
lions,  panthers,  &c,  are  very  numerous,  having  their 
chief  haunts  iu  the  forests  which  occur  only  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  rivers,  and  which  abound  also  in 
birds  of  many  kinds,  snakes,  crocodiles,  Ac.  Wild 
bees  are  extremely  plentiful.    The  country  produces 
no  iron,  that  which  is  used  being  brought  from 
Mandara.    Much  care  is  he-towed  upon  the  manu- 
facture of  coats-of-mail,  both  for  horses  and  their 
riders.    The  only  other  manufacture  carried  to  any 
considerable  extent  is  that  of  cotton  cloth,  which  is 
djed  with  beautiful  blue  strqts  by  means  of  indigo, 
and  much  exported  to  Ftzzan.     The  population, 
which  is  estimated  at  from  eight  to  nine  millions, 
are  mostly  of  Xegro  race,  and  called  Kanow  ry.  The 
ruling  race,  called  Shouus,  are  of  Arab  descent, 
and  bigoted  Mohammedans;  but  many  traces  of 
Fetishism  remain  among  the  masses.  Whatever 
they  have  of  civilisation  is  derived  from  the  Arabs. 
The  slave-trade  is  eagerly  prosecuted,  and  gives 
occasion  to  many  warlike  expeditions.    B.  appears 
to  have  existed  as  a  state  for  many  centuries,  bat 
in  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Fellatahs,  who-c  yoke,  however,  was 
soon  shaken  off,  under  the  lend'ei>hip  of  a  fanatic 
faki,  named  Mohammed  el  Amin,  whose  services 
were  called  In  by  the  sultan.    The  Bomucse  after- 
wards transferred  their  allegiance  from  the  sultan  to 
Mohammed,  whose  descendant  now  rules  in  Bornu. 

BORO  BUDDOR  (the  Great  Buddha),  a  splen- 
did Buddhist  temple  in  Java,  the  most  elaborate 
monument  of  the  Buddhist  style  of  architecture 
anywhere  existing.  Buddhism  (q.  v.)  was  probably 
introduced  into  Java  about  the  loth  or  1:2th  c.  of 
our  era,  and  the  date  of  the  temple  is  assigned  to 
the  14th  century.    The  figure  (copied  from  Fei 


son's  Handbook  of  Architecture)  represents  a  section 
through  one  half,  and  an  elevation  of  the  other  half, 
of  the  building.  Mr.  Fcrgusson  describes  it  as  'a 
nine-storied  pyramid  of  a  square  form,  measuring 
about  400  feet  across.  The  five  lower  stories  con- 
sist of  narrow  terraces  running  round  the  building, 
rising  on  an  average  about  8  feet  the  one  above  the 
other.  On  their  outer  edge  is  a  range  of  buildings 
of  the  most  various  and  fantastic  outline,  covered 
with  small  spires  and  cupolas  of  various  shapes  and 
forms,  the  principal  ones  covering  436  niches,  occu- 
pied by  as  many  statues  of  Buddha  as  large  as  life, 
seated  in  the  usual  attitude  with  his  legs  crossed. 
Between  each  of  these  are  one  or  two  bas-reliefj 
representing  the  god  in  the  same  attitude,  besides 
architectural  ornaments  and  carvings  of  all  sorts. 
Below  these,  on  the  lower  story,  is  an  immense  bas- 
relief  running  round  the  whole  building,  and  conse- 
quently 1600  feet  long,  representing  scenes  from  the 
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life  of  Buddha  and  religious  subjects.    These  arc 

all  on  the  outside,  but  the  inner  faceB  of  the  five 

ran  pes  of  buildings  are  even  more  profusely  and 

more  minutely  ornamented  with  baasi-relievi,  and 


seated  figures,  and  architectural  ornaments  carried 
to  an  I'M. 'lit  unrivalled,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  any 
other  building  in  any  part  of  the  world. 

'  Above  and  within  the  upper  square  terrace  art 


Elevation  and  Section  of  Temple  of  Boro  Buddor. 


three  circular  ones,  the  outer  ornamented  with  82, 
the  next  with  24,  and  the  upper  with  lfl  small 
domes,  each  containing  a  seated  statue  of  Buddha, 
which  cun  be  seen  through  the  open  work  of  their 
roofs.  The  whole  is  surmounted  by  what  must  he 
considered  as  the  pagoda  (q.  v.)  itself,  which  is  now 
empty,  its  centre  being  occupied  only  by  a  sunken 
chamber  10  fi-ct  deep,  meant  originally,  no  doubt,  to 
contain  the  relic  for  which  this  splendid  temple  whs 
erected.'  Mr.  Fergusson  consider!"  that  the  five  lower 
terraces  are  copied  from  and  represent  a  Buddhist 
viharu  or  monastery ;  and  that  the  niches  contain- 
ing the  cross  legged  figures  were,  in  the  originals, 
cells,  each  occupied  by  a  shaven  priest.  The  struc- 
ture is  thus  a  compound  of  a  tope  (q.  r.)  with  a 
copy,  in  durable  architecture,  of  the  frail  cells  of  a 
vihars. 

BORODI  NO,  a  Tillage  of  Russia,  in  the  govern- 
ment of  Moskwa,  and  about  70  miles  west  from  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Kalouga, 
an  affluent  of  the  Moskwa,  and  gave  name  to  the 
great  battle  fought  between  the  French  army 
under  Napoleon,  and  the  Russian  under  Kutusow, 
Barclay  de  Tolly,  and  Bagration,  7th  September 
1812.  The  battle  of  B.  was  one  of  the  most 
obstinately  disputed  in  history,  and  the  loss  on 
both  sides  was  almost  equally  great.  Out  of 
240,000  men  engaged,  between  70,000  and  80,0»>0 
were  killed  and  wounded.  The  Russians  retreated 
on  the  following  day,  but  it  was  in  the  most  perfect 
order,  and  without  the  enemy  venturing  to  nttack 
them.  The  Russians,  therefore,  have  always  held 
this  battle  as  a  victory,  and  in  1839  raised  a  fine 
mausoleum  on  the  battle-field.  To  the  French,  how- 
ever, certainly  belongs  the  honour,  as  they  not  only 
remained  on  the  field  of  battle,  but  in  seven  days 
after,  they  had  pushed  on  to  Moscow.  The  French 
name  it  the  battle  of  the  Moskwa,  from  the  river 
of  that  name,  and  it  gave  Marshal  Ney  his  title  of 
Prince  of  Moskwa 

BO'RON  is  a  non-metallic  element  present  in 
Boracic  Acid  (q.  v.)  and  Borax  (q.  v.).  It  was 
discovered  in  1808  by  Gay  Lussac  and  Thennrd 
in  France,  and  Davy  in  England.  The  process 
followed  in  procuring  B.  till  lately,  was  to  mix 
pure  and  dry  boracic  acid  (BOt)  with  thin  slices 
of  the  metal  potassium  (K),  and  heat  them  in  a 
tube,  when  three  atoms  of  the  potassium  abstracted 
the  oxygen,  forming  potash  (KO),  and  set  free 
the  boron  (BV  On  cooling  and  washing  the  mix- 
ture with  cold  water,  the  potash  dissolved  out, 
and  left  the  B.  as  a  dark  greenish-brown  powder, 
which,  when  heated,  burned  with  a  green  flame,  and 
was  re-formed  into  boracic  acid,  by  combining  with 


the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Recently,  however,  Wohlev 
and  Dcville  have  obtained  B.  by  heating  in  a 
crucible  at  a  high  temperature  a  mixture  of  pure 
dry  boracic  acid  and  the  metal  aluminium,  when  the 
latter  takes  the  oxygen  forming  alumina  ( Al,<  >,1, 
and  leaves  the  B.  as  minute  crystals  interspersed 
through  the  earth  alumina.  These  crystals  possess 
great  interest  from  their  similarity  in  properties  to 
pure  crystallised  carbon,  or  the  diamond,  and  they 
are  now  known  among  scientific  chemists  as  6. 
diamond*.  They  are  remarkably  transparent,  are 
tinged  yellow  or  red  (though  the  colours  may  be 
accidental),  and  rival  the  ordinary  diamond  in  their 
lustre  and  refractive  power.  B.  diamonds  not  only 
scratch  glass,  but  also  the  corundum  and  the 
sapphire;  and  a  real  diamond,  with  which  a  few 
B.  diamonda  were  crushed,  had  its  edges  worn 
away.  It  is  apparent,  therefore,  that  the  B.  crystals 
possess  in  a  high  degree  the  characters  of  the  ordi- 
nary diamond ;  and  though  they  have  as  yet  only 
been  obtained  in  minute  specks,  yet  it  is  not  too 
much  to  expect  that  the  size  will  be  increased,  and 
the  artificial  B.  diamond  come  into  market  as  an 
article  of  ornament,  to  rival  the  natural  carbon 
diamond  in  its  mysterious  power  of  flashing  back  the 
rays  of  light.  Indeed,  so  like  are  these  two  kinds  of 
diamonds,  that  they  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
by  outward  characters  or  signs ;  and  it  has  been 
gravely  suggested  that  some  of  the  diamonds  which 
now  adorn  the  brow,  the  neck,  or  the  arm,  may  be 
natural  B.  diamonds.  They  are  very  indestructible, 
requiring  a  high  temperature  to  destroy  thrm;  and, 
like  the  true  diamond,  heat  ultimately  forms  them 
into  a  cok  e. 

BO'ROrOH  (Ang.  Sax.  byrig,  burp,  burh ;  It 
borgo  ;  Fr.  bourg  ;  Scot,  burgh).  The  original  mean- 
ing of  this  word,  by  which  we  now  designate  a  cor- 
porate township,  seems  to  have  been  a  hill,  rising- 
ground,  or  heap  of  earth  ;  and  it  was  probably  from 
the  elevated  positions  on  which  places  of  defence 
were  erected,  that  it  afterwanls  came  to  signify 
a  fortification  or  castle,  and  latterly  the  aggregate 
of  houses,  churches,  and  other  structures,  which,  in 
unsettled  times,  usually  gathered  under  the  walls  of 
a  castle  ;  together  with  their  inhabitants,  and  the 
arrangements  which  were  made  for  their  govern- 
ment.   The  questions  whether  wo  owe  our  munici- 

fil  corporations  to  Roman,  or  to  Saxon  and  other 
eutonic  influences,  or  to  both ;  and  if  to  both,  then 
to  what  extent  they  have  severally  contributed  to 
their  formation,  have  been  keenly  discussed  by  con- 
stitutional historians.  In  so  far  as  etymology  goes, 
its  authority  is  pretty  equally  divided,  the  term 
municipal,  from  the  Latin  municipalU,  and  city, 
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from  civila*,  favouring  the   Roman  view;  whilst 
B.  from  the  root  above  indicated,  and  toten,  from 
the  Saxon  tun  or  dun,  a  fortified  hill,  support  the 
Teutonic.    But  the  discussion  forms  a  branch  of  a 
very  wide  subject,  which  has  divided  recent  writers 
into  two  opposite  schools,  and  of  which  we  can  here 
only  indicate  the  existence.    On  the  Roman  side, 
Sir  Francis  Palgrave  Is  the  moat  uncompromising, 
and  Mr.  Allen,  as  it  seems  to  us,  the  more  judicious 
champion.    The  Teutonic  side  is  espoused  by  most  of 
the  Anglo-Saxon  scholars  of  England,  and  in  geueral 
by  German  writers.     But  from  whatever  source 
derived,  that  the  boroughs  of  England  existed,  not 
as  aggregates  of  houses  merely,  but  a*  corporate 
bodies,  in  the  Saxon  lime,  is  now  generally  admitted. 
The  B.  system  of  Scotland  is  also  of  grc.it  antiquity. 
*  A  Hante,  or  confederation  of  boroughs  for  mutual 
defence  and  the  protection  of  trade,  existed,  in 
Scotland,  and  was  known  by  this  name  in  the 
reign  of  David  I.,  about  a  century  before  the 
formation  of  the   Hanseatic  League  of  the  con- 
tinental cities  ;  and  the  famous  burgh  laws  date 
from  about  the  same  period.     This  code  of  Scotch 
burghal  regulation,'  in  Mr.  Innes's  opiuion,  '  though 
collected  in  the  reign  of  David,  and  sanctioned  by 
him,  was  the  result  of  the  experience  of  the  towns 
of  England  and  Scotland  ; '  and  he  goes  on  to  shew 
the  very  close  resemblance  between  these  laws 
and  the  burghal  usages  of  Newcastle,  and  even  of 
Winchester,  which  seems  to  suggest  their  common 
Saxon  origin.    Mr.  Innes  speaks  favourably  of  the 
B.  life  of  our  ancestors  ;  and  he  considers  the 
burgh  domestic  architecture,  of  which  monuments 
remain  sufficient  to  shew  that  •  the  burgess  of 
the  Reformation  period  lived  in  greater  decency 
and  comfort  than    the  laird,  though  without  the 
numerous  lollowing,  which  no  doubt  gave  dignity 
if  it  diminished  food.    I  am  not  sure  that  this  class 
haa  gone  on  progressively,  cither  in  outward  signs 
of  comfort,  or  in  education  and  accomplishment, 
equal  to  their  neighbours.    The  reason,  I  suppose, 
is  obvious.    The  Scotch  burgher,  when  successful, 
does  not  set  himself  to  better  his  condition  and  his 
family  within  the  sphere  of  his  success,  but  leaves 
it,  and  seeks  what  he  deems  a  higher.'   In  confir- 
mation of  this  view,  Mr.  Innes  elsewhere  mentions 
that  '  many  of  the  old  citizen-merchants  of  Edin- 
burgh hod  studied  at  the  university,  and  appear  in 
the  list  of  graduates.' 

Borough,  in  England,  is  properly  a  city  or  other 
town  that  sends  burgesses  to  parliament — a  privilege, 
the  nature  and  extent  of  which  will  be  explained 
under  Parliament,  and  Parliamentart  Reform 
Acts  (q.  v.) ;  and  in  this  sense  it  is  also  called 
a  parliamentary  borough.  But  in  the  interpretation 
clause  of  the  Municipal  Reform  Act,  5  and  6  Will, 
c.  76,  s.  142,  the  word  borough  is  declared,  for  the 
purposes  of  the  act,  to  mean  a  city,  borough,  port, 
cinque  port,  or  town  corporate,  and  whether  sending 
representatives  to  parliament  or  not.  See  Muni- 
cipal B.,  M cm r i pal  Corporation,  and  Municipal 
Corporations  Act. 

BO'ROUGHBRIDGE,  a  town  in  West  Riding, 
Yorkshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Ure,  here  navi- 
gable for  small-craft,  17  miles  north-wesf  of  York. 
It  arose  simultaneously  with  the  decline  of  Aid- 
borough,  1T  mile  to  the  east,  soon  after  the  Con- 
quest, when  the  great  north  road  was  diverted  from 
Aldborough  to  this  place.  Its  chief  trade  is  in  agri- 
cultural produce  and  hardware.  Pop.  1095.  Edward 
II.,  in  1321,  defeated  the  Earl  of  Lancaster  here. 
Near  B.  are  three  immense  Druid  stones,  called  the 
•Devils  Arrows,'  16  to  22  feet  high. 

BOROUGH  ENGLISH  is  a  custom  that  prevails 
In  some  ancient  boroughs  in  England,  according  to  i 
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which  the  youngest  son  inherits  the  property  within 
borough  in  preference  to  his  elder  brothers.  The 
reason  assigned  for  it  is,  that  the  youngest  son,  on 
account  of  his  tender  nge,  is  not  so  capable  as  his 
elder  brothers  to  maintain  himself.  A  posthumous 
Fon  is  entitled  to  this  privilege,  and  dispossesses  his 
elder  brother.  The  right  of  representation  also 
exists  with  reference  to  it,  for  should  the  youngest 
son  die  in  his  father's  lifetime  leaving  a  daughter, 
she  will  inherit  the  property.  This  custom  obtains 
in  the  manor  of  Lambeth,  Surrey,  in  the  manors  of 
Hackney,  St.  John  of  Jerusalem  in  Islington,  Hestan, 

I  and  Edmonton  in  Middlesex  and  in  other  counties. 

I  Sec  Ccktuii,  Gavelkind,  Inheritance. 

|  BOROUGH  FUND.  This  is  a  fund  which  b 
j  expressly  defined  by  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act,  6  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  by  which  it  is  declared 
J  that  the  rents  and  profits  of  all  hereditaments, 
and  the  interest,  dividends,  and  annual  proceeds  of 
all  moneys,  dues,  chattels,  and  valuable  securities 
belonging  or  payable  to  any  body  corporate  named 
in  conjunction  with  a  borough  in  the  schedules,  or 
to  any  member  or  officer  thereof,  in  his  corporate 
capacity,  and  every  fine  or  penally  for  every 
offence  against  this  not  (the  application  of  which  haa 
not  been  ulready  provided  fur),  shall  be  paid  to  the 
treasurer  of  such  borough  ;  and  all  the  moneys 
which  he  shall  so  receive  shall  be  carried  by  him  to 
the  account  of  a  fund  to  be  called  4  The  Borough 
ftind;'and  such  fund,  Fubject  to  certain  payment! 
and  deductions,  shall  be  applied  towards  the  pay- 
ment of  the  salary  of  the  mayor,  and  of  the  recorder, 
and  of  the  police  magistrate,  when  there  is  a 
recorder  or  police  magistrate,  and  of  the  respective 
salaries  of  the  town-clerk  and  treasurer,  and  of 
every  other  officer  whom  the  council  shall  appoint; 
and  other  borough  expenses. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  exercises  jurisdiction  over 
the  property  of  corporations  in  boroughs,  which, 
since  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  are  con- 
sidered to  hold  their  property  in  trust  for  charitable 
uses;  and  the  trusts  are  applicable  as  well  to  the 
personal  as  to  the  real  estate.  See  Grant  on 
Corporation*,  1850;  and  see  Fund. 

BOROUGn   JUSTICES  were  first  created  In 

the  time  of  Charles.  I.  Under  the  Municipal  Cor- 
porations Act,  ft  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  these  justices 
consist  of  the  mayor  during  his  year  of  office,  and  for 
one  year  after  it  determines;  the  recorder  ex  officio; 
and  such  persons  as  the  crown  may  appoint  by  com- 
mission. Their  duties  cannot  be  delegated  ;  and 
before  acting,  they  must  make  the  same  declaration, 
and  take  the  same  oaths  the  recorder  docs  on  enter- 
ing his  office.    See  Jisticks. 

BOROUGH  LAWS,  in  Scottish  legal  history, 
was  the  name  given  to  a  collection  of  ancient  laws 
relative  to  boroughs  or  burgh*,  which  have  long 
ceased  to  have  any  force,  but  serve  to  throw 
light  on  the  ancient  manners  and  customs  of  the 
country.  The  authenticity  of  these  B.  L.  i»  beyond 
question ;  they  are  universally  allowed  to  have  been 
enacted  in  the  reign  of  King  David  in  the  12tb 
century.   Sec  Reuiam  Majkstatkm. 

BOROUGH  RATE  is  a  rate  raised  and  levied 
within  borough  by  order  of  the  council  of  the  rum  ; 
and  it  has  been  decided  by  the  Court  of  Exchequer 
that  such  rate  is  valid,  though  not  made  in  puMu. 
By  the  92d  section  of  the  Municipal  Corporations 
Act.  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c,  76,  where  there  is  a 
deficiency  of  the  borough  fund  (q.  \.\  the  borough 
council  is  authorised  and  required  from  time  to 
time  to  order  a  B.  R.  in  the  nature  of  a  eo^nty 
rate  (q.  v.)  to  be  made  within  their  boro<i«ti, 
for  which  purpose  the  council  shall  have  all  the 
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powers  of  county  justices.  As  to  boroughs  not 
within  the  Municipal  Corporations  Act,  the  levy- 
ing and  application  of  borough  rates  in  them  is 
regulated  by  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  71,  by  the 
first  section  of  which  it  is  enacted  that  the  justices 
of  the  peace  may  make  a  B.  R.  in  the  nature  of  a 
county  rate,  for  all  the  purposes  for  which  a  B.  R. 
may  be  levied,  such  borough  justices  also  having 
the  same  powers  as  county  justices.  The  council 
of  a  borough  cannot  make  a  retrospective  rate  ;  and 
the  provision  of  the  7  Will.  IVT.  and  1  Vict.  c.  81, 
a.  2,  which  declared  lawful  all  such  retrospective 
rates  as  might  be  made  within  six  calendar  months 
after  the  passing  of  the  act,  was  merely  for  a  tem- 
porary purpose.  The  Municipal  Corporations  Act 
directs  that  all  sums  levied  in  pursuance  of  a 
B.  R.  shall  be  paid  over  to  account  of  the  borough 
fund ;  and  there  is  a  provision  as  to  Watch  Bates 
(q.  v.V 

Where  parties  consider  themselves  aggrieved  by  a 
B.  R.,  they  may  appeal  to  the  recorder  at  the  next 
quarter-sessions  for  the  borough  in  which  such  rate 
has  been  made ;  or  if  there  be  no  recorder,  to  the 
next  county  quarter-sessions. 

BOROVSK.  or  BOROKSK,  a  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Kalouga,  and  49  miles  north- 
north-east  of  the  town  of  that  name.  Conjointly 
with  Kalouga  It  gives  title  to  a  bishop.  It  has 
extensive  manufactures  of  sail  cloth,  and  a  trade  in 
leather,  flax,  and  hemp.  Its  onions  and  garlic  are 
celebrated.  In  its  vicinity  is  a  convent,  founded 
in  1444,  one  of  the  richest  in  the  empire.  Pop. 


BORROME'AN  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  small 
islands  in  the  Lago  Maggiorc,  Northern  Italy.  They 
are  situated  in  the  western  arm  of  the  lake,  called 
the  Bay  of  Tosa,  and  are  named  after  the  family  of 
Borromeo,  which  for  centuries  has  been  in  posses- 
sion of  the  richest  estates  in  the  neighborhood. 
They  are  sometimes  also  called  hole  dei  Conigli,  on 
account  of  the  number  of  rabbits  found  on  them. 
They  were  little  more  than  naked  rocks,  till  Vitaliano, 
Count  Borromeo,  master-general  of  ordnance  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  about  1671,  caused  soil  to  be 
carried  to  them,  built  terraces,  and  converted  them 
into  gardens,  the  beauty  of  which  and  of  their 
situation  has  won  for  them  the  name  of  the  Enchanted 
It! and*.  The  two  most  celebrated  are  I  tola  Bella 
and  /  tola  Stadre.  On  the  west  side  of  /  sola  Bella 
stands  a  palace  of  the  Borromeo  family,  containing 
many  admirable  paintings  and  other  works  of  art. 
The  Salle  terrene,  a  series  of  grottos,  inlaid  with 
■tones  of  various  colours  and  adorned  with  fountains, 
connect  the  palace  with  the  gardens,  the  terraced 
style  of  which  gives  to  the  whole  island  the  appear- 
ance of  a  truncated  pyramid;  a  colossal  winged 
unicorn,  the  armorial  device  of  the  Borromeo  family, 
crowning  the  whole.  /  tola  Madre  is  laid  out  in  the 
same  terraced  style,  and  is  crowned  by  a  castle. 
The  odours  of  flowers  from  the  islands,  upon  which 
grow  many  plants  of  tropical  climates,  are  wafted 
far  over  the  lake.  The  /  tola  de1  Pescatori  now 
contains  a  village  of  about  400  inhabitants,  who 
derive  their  subsistence  from  fishing  and  smuggling. 

BORROMEO,  Cablo,  Cocxt,  a  saint  of  the 
Church  of  Rome,  was  born  on  the  2d  October  1538, 
at  the  Castle  of  Arona,  on  the  Lago  Maggiore,  the 
family  seat  of  his  ancestors.  He  studied  law  at 
Pavia,  and  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  15.59.  His 
ancle,  Pope  Pius  IV.,  on  being  raised  to  the  pontifi- 
cate in  1660,  appointed  him,  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  to  a  number  of  high  offices,  and  made  him 
a  cardinal  aid  archbishop  of  Milan.  R.  displayed 
gn  at  faithfulness  and  ability  in  governing  Ancona, 
Bologna,  and  other  parts  of  the  States  of  the  Church 


as  legate,  and  in  discharging  the  duties  of  offices 
connected  with  ecclesiastical  administration  at 
Rome.  Surrounded  as  he  was  with  magnificence  and 
luxury,  he  was  always  grave,  pious,  and  rigid  in 
his  life,  studious,  and  a  patron  of  letters.  His  uncle, 
the  pope,  made  him  his  grand  penitentiary,  and  did 
nothing  considerable  without  his  co-operation.  It 
was  in  a  great  measure  by  his  influence  that  the 
re-opening  of  the  Council  of  Trent  was  accomplished, 
and  that  its  deliberations  were  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion so  favourable  to  the  papal  throne.  Ho 
committed  its  decrees  to  memory,  had  the  principal 
part  in  drawing  up  the  Catechixmu*  Rnmanux  for 
exposition  of  them,  and  proceeded  to  give  all  possible 
effect  to  them  in  his  archirpiscopal  province.  B.'s 
exertions,  not  only  for  the  improvement  of  ecclesi- 
astical discipline,  but  also  for  the  reformation  of 
morals  in  the  archbishopric  of  Milan,  drew  upon  him 
the  hostility  of  the  monastic  orders,  and  also  to  some 
extent  that  of  the  Spanish  authorities  in  Milan,  who 
were  jealous  of  the  extension  ol"  his  jurisdiction.  An 
attempt  was  even  made  upon  his  life  in  15t.it.  He 
spent  great  part  of  his  income  in  beuutifying  the 
cathednil  ana  other  churches.  With  a  view  to  pro- 
vide well-qualified  priests,  he  founded,  in  1570,  the 
Helvetic  College  at  Milan.  He  brought  about  an 
alliance  of  the  seven  Catholic  cantons,  known  as 
the  Golden  Borromean  J.eapiie,  for  the  united 
defence  of  their  faith.  In  the  famine  of  1570,  and 
during  the  plague  in  Milan  in  157",  he  displayed 
equal  energy,  benevolence,  and  devotedness,  saving 
the  lives  of  multitudes  by  the  prompt  arrangements 
which  he  made  for  necessary  relief.  Exhausted  by 
his  labours  and  his  austerities,  ho  died  on  3d 
November  1584.  Many  supposed  miracles  at  his 
tomb  led  to  his  being  canonised  in  lfilrt.  His  theo- 
logical works  were  published  at  Milan  in  1747,  in 
5  vols,  folio.  On  the  western  bank  of  the  Lago 
Muggiore,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his  birthplace,  is 
a  colossal  brazen  statue  of  him. — nis  brother's  son. 
Count  Krcderieo  Borromeo,  born  1503,  was  also  a 
cardinal, and  from  15H5  to  lf>31  archhishop  of  Milan, 
and  was  the  founder  of  the  Ambrosian  Library 
(q.  v.> 

BORROW,  Gkoroe,  an  English  author,  born  at 
Norfolk  in  1803.  He  displayed  from  his  earliest 
years  an  extraordinary  talent  for  languages,  and  a 
strong  inclination  for  adventure.  In  his  youth  he 
lived  for  some  time  among  gypsies,  by  tliis  meaus 
acquiring  an  exact  knowledge  of  their  language, 
manners,  and  customs.  His  travels,  as  agent  for 
the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  through 
almost  all  countries  of  Europe  and  a  part  of  Africa, 
made  him  familiar  with  many  modern  languages, 
even  to  their  dialectic  peculiarities.  Whatever  was 
little  known  had  peculiar  charms  for  him,  and  he 
shrunk  neither  from  toil  nor  danger.  True  to  his 
youthful  predilection,  he  made  the  gypsies  scattered 
over  every  part  of  Europe  one  of  the  principal  sub- 
jects of  his  study.  His  first  work,  Ttte  Zincali,  or 
an  Account  of  the  Gypsies  in  Spain  (2  vols.,  Lond. 
1841),  made  a  favourable  impression  by  its  lively 
and  dramatic  style.  It  was  followed  by  The  Bible 
in  Spain  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1843),  a  book  to  which  its 
author  is  chiefly  iudebted  lor  his  celebrity,  and 
which  consists  of  a  narrative  of  personal  adventures 
as  various  as  it  is  interesting.  The  graphic  power 
of  the  style  amply  compensates  lor  the  rather 
unmethodical  arrangement  of  the  book.  After  a 
long  interval,  B.  published  a  work  long  before 
announced,  hivtiuji*,  the  Scholar,  the  Gypsy,  and 
the  Priest  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1851),  which  was  generally 
regarded  as  an  autobiography,  with  a  spice  of  fancy 
mingling  with  fact.  The  principal  character  is  de- 
picted with  extravagant  exaggeration ;  and  the  some- 
what bizarre  originality  which  gave  a  peculiar  zest 
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to  the  authors  earlier  works  here  appears  an  man- 
nerism. The  book  left  the  hero  in  the  midirt  of  his 
adventures,  which  were  not  continued  until  1887, 
when  B.  published  The  Romany  Rye,  a  sequel  to 
Lavengro,  which  was  in  all  ways  a  more  unsatisfactory 
work  than  any  of  its  predecessors. 

BORROWING  has,  in  the  case  of  money,  several 
legal  application*  of  a  general  nature,  in  which  the 
law  with  regard  to  bonds,  mortgage*,  and  other 
similar  securities,  has  to  be  considered.  See  the 
articles  on  these  subjects.  More  strictly,  B.  may 
be  described  as  a  contract  under  the  law  of  bail- 
tnentt  (q.  v.  ),*  and  may  be  briefly  and  simply  defined 
as  asking  or  taking  a  loan.  The  essentials  of  this 
contract  are,  that  there  must  be  a  certain  specific 
thing  lent,  such  as  a  book,  an  article  of  furniture,  a 
horse,  or  it  may  be  a  house,  land,  or  even  an  incor- 
poreal right.  But  in  the  law  of  England  the 
contract  is  confined  to  goods  and  chattels  or  personal 
property,  and  does  not  extend  to  real  estate.  Lord 
Chief  Justice  Holt's  definition  described  it  as  a 
B.  of  a  thing  lent,  in  contradistinction  to  a  thing 
deposited,  or  sold,  or  intrusted  to  another  for  the 
sole  benefit  or  purposes  of  the  owner.  Again,  the 
B.  must  be  gratuitous  and  for  the  borrower's  use, 
which  use  must  be  the  principal  object,  and  not 
a  mere  accessory.  Such  use,  too,  may  be  for 
a  limited  time  or  for  an  indefinite  period.  The 
contract  must  also  be  of  a  legal  nature,  for  if  it  is 
immoral,  or  against  law,  it  is  utterly  void ;  this, 
however,  is  a  necessary  qualification  of  all  contracts. 
Lastly,  the  property  which  is  the  subject  of  the 
contract  must  be  borrowed  or  lent  to  be  specifically 
returned  to  the  lender  at  the  determination  of  the 
agreement,  in  which  respect  it  differs  from  a  loan 
for  consumption. 

The  persons  who  may  borrow  and  lend  are  all 
those  who  can  legally  make  a  contract ;  a  capacity, 
therefore,  which  excludes  married  women,  unless 
they  net  with  the  consent  of  their  husbands,  when 
it  binds  the  latter  and  not  the  wives. 

It  is  not  necessary  that  the  lender  should  be 
absolute  proprietor  of  the  thing  lent  or  borrowed  ; 
it  is  sufficient  if  he  have  either  a  qualified  or  a 
special  property  therein,  or  a  lawful  possession 
thereof.  As  to  the  borrower,  he  has  the  right  to 
use  the  thing  during  the  time  and  for  the  purpose 
intended,  whether  such  intention  is  expressed  or 
implied;  but  beyond  this  he  cannot  go.  The 
following  quotation  from  Mr.  Justice  Story's  cele- 
brated work  on  bailment*  (to  which  reference  is 
generally  made),  is  useful  for  popular  information : 
'A  gratuitous  loan  is  to  be  considered  as  strictly 
persona),  unless,  from  other  circumstances,  a  differ- 
ent intention  may  fairly  be  presumed.  Thus,  if  A 
lends  B  her  jewels  to  wear,  this  will  not  authorise 
B  to  lend  them  to  C  to  wear.  So,  if  C  lends  D  his 
horse  to  ride  to  Boston,  this  will  not  authorise  D  to 
allow  E  to  ride  the  horse  to  Bostou.  But  if  a  man 
lends  his  horses  and  carriage  for  a  month  to  a  friend 
for  his  use,  there,  a  use  by  any  of  his  family,  or  for 
family  purposes,  may  be  fairly  presumed ;  although 
not  a  use  for  the  benefit  of  mere  strangers.'  During 
the  period  of  the  loan,  the  borrower  has  no  property 
in  the  thing,  but  a  mere  right  of  possession  and  use 
of  it.  But,  notwithstanding,  if  the  thing  lent  and 
borrowed  be  injured  by  a  stranger,  it  would  appear 
that  the  lender  may  maintain  an  action  for  the 
recovery  of  damages;  the  mere  possession  of 
property  without  title  being  sufficient  against  a 
wrong-doer.  See  Co  nts  act,  Loan,  Hi  as,  besides 
the  subjects  above  referred  to. 

*  The  article  on  Bailments  having  been  accidentally 
omitted  at  its  proper  place,  the  reader  will  find  the 
subject  explained  under  CotrraACT. 


BORROWING  DAYS.  The  last  three  days  of 
March  are  so  called  in  Scotland  and  some  parts  of 
England.  The  popular  notion  is,  that  these  days 
are  borrowed  or  taken  from  April,  and  may  be 
expected  to  consist  of  cold  or  stormy  weather. 
Although  this  notion  dates  from  a  period  before 
the  change  of  the  style,  a  few  days  of  broken  and 
unpleasant  weather  about  the  end  of  March  still 
afford  a  sanction  for  old  notions  concerning  tbe 
borrowing  days.  The  origin  of  the  term  B.  D. 
is  lost  in  the  mists  of  antiquity,  though  we  are 
inclined  to  hazard  the  conjecture  that  it  has  no 
higher  source  than  tbe  popular  rhyme  iu  which  it 
is  introduced  as  a  poetic  fiction.  The  most  dramatic 
form  of  this  rhyme  in  Scotland  is  as  follows : 

March  said  to  April : 

'  I  sec  three  hoggs  on  yonder  hill ; 

And  if  vou'll  lend  me  days  three, 

I'll  find' a  way  to  gar  [make]  them  diet' 

The  first  o'  them  was  wind  and  weet, 

Tbe  second  o'  them  was  anaw  and  sleet, 

The  third  o'  them  was  sic  a  freeze, 

It  froze  the  birds'  feet  to  the  trees. 

But  when  the  borrowed  days  were  gane, 

The  three  silly  hogga  came  hirplin  [limping]  hame. 

The  superstition,  if  we  may  so  call  it,  respecting 
the  B.  D.,  though  now  little  else  than  a  jocular 
fancy,  was  bo  strong  in  Scotland  iu  the  17th  c,  that 
when  the  Covenanting  army,  under  Montrose, 
marched  into  Aberdeen  on  the  Soth  March  1639, 
and  was  favoured  by  good  weather,  a  minister 
pointed  it  out  in  his  sermon  as  a  miraculous 
dispensation  of  Providence  in  behalf  of  the  good  cause. 
See  Gordon  of  Rothiemay's  History  of  Scots  Affairs 
from  1637  to  1641.  For  further  notice  of  the  B.  D. 
we  refer  to  Brand's  Popular  Antiquities. 

BORROWSTOCNNESS,  or  BONESS,  a  sea- 
port in  Linlithgowshire,  on  a  low  peninsula  on  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  1"  miles  west-north-west  of  Edinburgh. 
It  has  coal  mines  extending  under  the  bed  of  the 
Firth  ;  aud  manufactures  of  sail,  soap,  malt,  vitriol, 
and  earthenware,  and  a  trade  in  grain.  Ironstone, 
limestone,  and  freestone  also  exist  in  the  parish. 
Graham's  Dike,  a  part  of  the  Roman  wall  of 
Antoninus,  traverses  the  parish.  Dugald  Stewart 
lived  near  Borrowstounness.  Pop.  26-45.  In  1858, 
60  vesocls  of  0624  tons  belonged  to  the  port ; 
and  1658  vessels  of  149,485  tons  entered  and 
cleared  it. 

BORY  DE  SAINT  VINCENT,  Jean  Baptist* 
Georoe  Marie,  a  French  traveller  and  naturalist, 
was  born  in  1780  at  Agen,  now  in  the  department 
of  Lot-et  Garonne.  In  17S»8,  he  proceeded,  along 
with  Captain  Baudln,  in  a  scientific  mission  to  New 
Holland,  but  separated  from  him  before  they  reached 
their  destination.  Among  the  fruits  of  his  travels 
were  his  Essai  sur  Us  lies  Fortunes*  dt  f antiqm 
Attantide,  ou  Prieis  dt  MUtoir*  Generals  dt 
r Arch i pel  dts  Canaries  (Par.  1803),  and  his  Voyage 
dans  les  quatre,  principalis  lies  dts  Alert  d'Afriqut 
(3  vols.,  Par.  1804).  Having  returned  to  his  native 
country,  he  became  a  captain  in  the  army,  served  at 
Ulra  and  Austerlitz,  went  to  Spain,  and  became 
military  iutendant  in  the  staff  of  Marshal  Soult.  In 
1815,  he  served  as  a  colonel,  and  after  tbe  battle  of 
Waterloo  made  an  eloquent  but  fruitless  appeal  to 
his  colleagues  in  the  Chamber  against  submitting 
to  the  Bourbons,  and  was  compelled  to  go  into 
exile.  At  Brussels  he  edited,  along  with  Van  Mods, 
the  Annates  dts  Science*  Physique*  (8  vols.).  He 
also  produced  an  admirable  work  on  the  subter- 
ranean quarries  in  the  limestone  hills  near  Maastricht 
(Par.  1821).  He  returned  to  France  in  182"),  wrote 
for  liberal  journals,  and  for  Courtin's  Encyelopidie,  4c. 
In  1827  appeared  his  LUomme,  JU*ai  Zoologisfm 
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Mir  U  Genrt  kutnain.  He  wrote  what  relates  to 
cryptogamic  pUnU  ia  Duperrey's  Voyage  autour 
du  Monde  (Par.  1828).  He  rendered  an  important 
aervice  to  Bcience  by  editing  the  Lictionnaire 
CUuriqut  de  CHixtoire  XaturtlU.  When,  in  1N29, 
the  French  government  sent  a  scientific  expedition 
to  the  Morca  and  the  Cyclades,  the  first  place  in 
it  was  assigned  to  B.  de  S.  V. ;  and  the  results 
of  his  researches  were  given  to  the  world  in  the 
Expedition  Siienlijiijui)  de  Marie  (Par.  and  Stra*b. 
1832,  &c),  and  in  the  Xouvelle  Flore  du  Piloponnete 
et  de*  Cye/aJet  (Par.  1838).  In  1839,  he  undertook 
the  principal  charge  of  the  scientific  commission 
which  the  French  government  tent  to  Algeria. 
He  died  22d  December  1846. 
BOS.    See  Boy in*  and  Ox. 

BOS,  Lambkrt,  a  Dutch  philologist,  was  born 
at  Workum,  in  Friesland,  23d  November  1070,  and 
studied  at  the  university  of  Franeker,  where,  by 
the  advice  of  Vitringa,  be  devoted  himself  espe- 
cially to  the  Greek  language.  In  1704,  he  was 
appointed  Greek  professor  in  that  university.  He 
died  6th  January  1717.  All  his  works  are  charac- 
terised by  thorough  scholarship  and  remarkable 
acuteness,  and  not  withstanding  the  advances  of 
claaaical  criticism  *ince  hi*  day,  some  of  them  arc 
atill  consulted,  such  as  his  Vetu*  Te*tatnentum  ex 

Vernione  Septuaginta  Interpretum  (Franeker,  1709  ; 
new  edit.,  Oxford,  1805).  his  Ellip**  Grmca  (Frane- 
ker, 17<>2>,  and  more  particularly  his  Antujuilatum 

Grrrcarum  prmciput  Attieantm  Detcriptio  Brevit 
(Franeker,  1714). 

BOS  A,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Sardinia,  in  the 
division  of  Cnpe  S.u»sari,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Termo.  Lat.  40°  17'  .V,  long.  8'  27'  E.  Notwith- 
standing  its  fine  situation,  partly  on  the  sido  of  a 
hill  and  partly  on  a  plain,  it  is  an  unhealthy  place.  It 
is  surrounded  by  decaying  walla  ;  has  an  old  castle, 
a  cathedral,  several  monasteries  and  churches  ;  and 
a  trade  in  wine,  oil,  grain,  and,  cheese.  Its  port 
admits  only  vessels  of  small  size.    Pop.  6500. 

BOSCAN-ALMOGA  VER,  Jcas,  a  Spanish 
poet,  born  in  the  year  1500  at  Barcelona,  of 
an  ancient  noble  family.  He  received  from  his 
parent*  a  careful  education,  and  came  to  Granada, 
to  the  court  of  Charles  V.  The  education  of  the 
celebrated  Duke  of  Alva  was  afterwards  intrusted 
to  him.  He  spent  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  Bar- 
celona and  wits  employed  in  editing  his  own  works 
and  thoi*e  of  his  friend  Garcihisso  de  la  Vega, 
when  be  died  some  time  prior  to  1544.  ne  was 
the  first  to  make  use  of  Italian  measures  in  Spanish 
Terse,  and  thus  became  the  creator  of  the  Spanish 
sonnet.  By  the  introduction  of  various  Italian 
forms,  he  made  an  epoch  in  Spanish  poetry.  Hi* 
poems  are  still  esteemed,  but  his  other  literary  pro- 
ductions arc  forgotten.  The  best  edition  is  that  of 
Leon,  1549. 

BOSCAWEN,  Edward,  an  eminent  English 
admiral,  second  son  of  Viscount  Falmouth,  was 
born  in  1711,  and  highly  distinguished  himself  at 
the  taking  of  Puerto-Bello,  and  at  the  siege  of 
Carthagena  in  1740.  In  April  1744,  he  captured  the 
French  ship  Medhe,  with  800  prisoners.  He  hud  an 
important  share  in  the  victory  off  Cape  Finisterrc 
(May  3,  1747),  and  six  months  after  received  the 
command  of  the  East  Indian  expedition  ;  he  dis- 
played high  military  skill  in  conducting  the  retreat 
from  Pondicherry.  He  returned  in  1750,  and  in  the 
following  year  became  a  lord  of  the  Admiralty. 
In  1765,  he  was  again  afloat,  and  intercepted  the 
French  fleet  off  Newfoundland,  capturing  two 
6-4 -gun  ships  and  1500  men,  including  the  French 
commander,  Hoquart,  whom  he  had  twice  before 


taken  prisoner.  Next  year,  now  admiral  of  the 
blue,  he  was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the 
powerful  expedition  sgain.-t  Cape  Breton,  as  the 
fruit  of  which  that  island  and  St.  John's  were  taken 
after  some  hard  fighting.  B.  crowned  his  career  by 
bin  signal  victory  over  the  French  Toulon  fleet,  in 
the  Bay  of  Lago*,  August  18,  1 76ft.  On  his  return 
home,  he  received  the  thanks  of  parliament,  a  pen- 
sion of  £3000  a  year,  a  seat  in  the  privy  council, 
and  the  command  of  the  murines.  In  the  following 
summer,  while  his  fleet  lay  idle  in  the  Bay  of 
Quiberon,  ravaged  by  scurvy,  B.  and  some  of  his 
men  employed  thenn-elves  in  cultivating  a  garden 
on  a  small  island,  in  order  to  supply  the  sick  with 
vegetables.  He  died  in  the  following  year.  Lord 
Chatham  is  said  to  have  testified  that  when  he 
proposed  expeditions  to  other  commanders  he  heard 
only  of  difficulties,  but  when  he  applied  to  B.,  he 
found  him  ready  with  suggestions  and  expedients. 

BOSCH,  Hierosymis   du,  born  at  Amsterdam 
23d  March  1740,  died  there  1st  June  1811,  was 
unquestionably  the  most  distinguished  Latin  poet  of 
[  recent  times,  and  a  philologist  of  varied  acquire- 
ments.   His  Poemata  first  appeared  at  Leyden  in 
|  18<>3  (2d  ed.  l'tr.  18«>8).    He  rendered  an  important 
|  service  to  classical  literature  by  his  edition  of  tho 
I  Antholitgia  Grceca,  with  a  metrical  translation  by 
Hugo  Grotius  never  before  published  (4  vols,,  l'tr. 
1795 — 1810,  to  which  Van  Lennep  added  a  fifth 
volume,  l'tr.  1822).    His  Discourses  and  Treatises 
on  subjects  of  literature,  which  are  mostly  composed 
in  the  Dutch  language,  display  profound  learning, 
excellent  judgment,  and  refined  taste. 

BO  SCOBEL,  an  extra-parochial  liberty  of  Eng- 
land, in  the  county  of  Shropshire,  about  6  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Sliift'nul.  The  population  of  B.  is  only 
ahout  20  ;  but  the  place  is  interesting  in  connection 
with  the  escape  of  Charles  II.  after  his  defeat  at 
Worcester  in  1651.  After  the  battle,  Boscobel  House 
being  proposed  as  a  secure  retreat,  thitherwards 
Charles  turned  his  steps.  At  White-Ladies,  a  seat  of 
the  Giflard  family,  which  was  reached  in  the  early 
morning,  the  king  had  hU  long  hair  cut,  his  hands 
and  face  smeared  with  soot ;  and  for  his  royal  dress 
he  substituted  the  green  and  greasy  suit  of  a  coun- 
tryman, and  a  leathern  doublet.  Thus  disguised, 
Charles  passed  through  a  secret  door  into  a  neigh- 
bouring wood,  in  the  thickest  part  of  which  he  sat 
shivering  in  the  rain  until  dusk,  when  he  stole  out, 
and  along  with  a  guide  endeavoured  to  reach  Wales, 
where  it  was  now  thought  he  would  be  safer  than 
at  Boscobel.  They  reached  a  royalist's  house  at 
Madeley,  on  the  banks  of  the  Severn,  at  midnight, 
and  it  was  then  found  that  they  could  not  escape  to 
Wales,  on  account  of  the  vigilance  of  the  Puritans ; 
and  once  more,  aAer  a  day's  rest  in  a  stable  loft,  the 
king  started  for  Boscobel  wood,  where  he  arrived 
about  five  o'clock  in  the  morning.  He  immediately, 
along  with  Major  Carlis,  who  had  led  the  forlorn- 
hope  at  Worcester,  ascended  a  thick  pollard  oak, 
from  which  they  could  watch  at  intervals  during 
the  day  the  Roundheads  in  search  of  them  passing 
by  unaware  of  their  near  presence.  In  the  evening, 
they  descended  from  their  elevated  hiding-place,  and 
made  their  way  to  the  manor-house,  where  the  king 
remained  hidden  for  two  days.  After  other  adven- 
tures, Charles  contrived  to  escape  from  England  on 
the  17th  October. — The  title  of  Boscoiikl  Tracts 
has  been  given  to  certain  contemporaneous  writings, 
first  published  in  1662,  giving  a  graphic  description 
of  this  passage  of  the  monarch's  life.  The  author- 
ship is  generally  attributed  to  Thomas  Blount,  a 
loyal  gentleman  of  Worcestershire  ;  but  Nash,  his 
grandson,  in  h'u  history  of  Worcestershire,  denies 
that  they  were  his,  on  the  authority  of  Blount 
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himself.  But  the  author,  whoever  he  was,  was 
manifestly  a  stanch  rovalist,  and  his  narrative 
bears  evidence  that  he  had  good  opportunity  for 
ascertaining  the  truth  of  all  the  statements  in  it. 

BO'SCO  TRE-CA'Stf,  a  town  of  Naples,  situ- 
ated at  the  southern  base  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  It 
has  several  churches  and  convents,  and  a  royal 
manufactory  of  arms  and  gunpowder.  Wine  and 
silk  are  raised  in  the  district.    Pop.  8600. 

BO'SCOVICH,  Rooer  Joskpii,  a  celebrated 
mathematician  and  astronomer,  born  at  Kagusa 
18th  May  1711.  He  entered  at  an  early  age  into 
the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  aud  spent  his  life  in  scien- 
tific pursuits  and  important  public  labours.  Before 
the  completion  of  his  course  of  studies  in  Rome, 
he  was  appointed  teacher  of  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy in  the  Collegium  Roinanum  there.  The  pope 
gave  him  a  commission  to  measure  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  in  the  Slates  of  the  Church,  which  he 
accomplished  in  the  years  1750 — 1753.  In  1164  he 
was  appointed  to  a  professorship  in  Pavia,  but  after 
some  time  retired  from  this  office.  He  w:»s  sub- 
sequently appointed  professor  of  astronomy  and 
optics  in  the  Palatine  schools  at  Milan,  aud  super- 
intended the  erection  of  the  observatory  in  the 
Brera  College,  upon  which  he  spent  money  of  his 
own.  After  the  dissolution  of  his  order,  he  went 
to  Paris  in  1774,  and  received  a  pension  from  the 
king.  B.  afterwards  went  to  Bassano,  to  super- 
intend an  edition  of  his  works,  on  the  completion 
of  which  he  returned  to  Milan,  but  fell  into  a  depres- 
sion of  spirits,  which  at  last  grew  into  complete 
Insanity,  and  he  died  12th  February  1787.  His 
works 'include  dissertations  on  a  great  variety  of 
important  questions  in  mathematical  and  physical 
science,  and  were  published  collectively  under  the 
title  Opera  Pertitientia  od  Opticain  et  Anironomiain 
(5  vols.,  Bassano,  17H5).  His  name  is  connected 
with  a  theory  of  physics,  first  published  in  hU 
Philo*ophi<t  Xafttrali*  Throria,  Rcdaeia  ad  Unicom 
Legem  Virium  in  Xatura  Exutcntium  (Vienna,  1758). 
He  was  also  a  poet,  and  his  Latin  poem, 
ac  Luna  De/ectibut  (Lond.  1764),  has  been  much 
admired. 

BOSIO,  Franc.  Jos.,  Baron,  an  eminent  sculptor, 
was  born  1769  at  Monaco,  in  Sardinia;  studied  at 
Paris;  aud  when  only  19,  returned  to  Italy,  where 
he  executed  a  multitude  of  commissions  even  at  that 
early  age.  His  reputation  was  greatly  increased  by 
the  figures  which,  at  the  request  of  Napoleon,  he 
executed  for  the  column  in  the  Place  Venddme. 
Louis  XVIII.  and  Charles  X.  also  patronised  B., 
the  former  appointing  him  royal  sculptor,  the  latter 
elevating  him  to  the  rank  of  baron.  He  also  enjoyed 
several  professional  honours,  being  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Fine  Arts  in  Paris,  and  member  of  the  , 
Berlin  Academy  of  Arts,  ne  died  July  20,  1845. 
B.'a  principal  works  are — the  1  Hercules '  in  the 
garden  of  the  Tuilleries;  the  incomparably  beau- 
tiful 'Hyacinth1  in  the  Luxembourg;  the  'Nymph 
Salmacis,'  a  figure  displaying  wonderful  grace  and 
purity  of  outline;  an  allegorical  figure  of  France, 
7  feet  high,  surrounded  by  the  Muse  of  History 
and  a  group  of  Genii;  the  statue  in  memory  of  the 
Due  d'Enghieu ;  the  equestrian  statue  in  the  Place 
des  Victoires,  and  the  monument  of  Couut  Demidov, 
80  feet  high,  composed  of  six  figures,  with  bas- 
reliefs,  kc.  Besides  these,  B.  executed  a  great 
multitude  of  busts  of  distinguished  persons,  such 
as  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  the  Empress,  Queen 
Hortensia,  the  king  aud  queen  of  Westphalia,  Louis 
XVUI.,  Charles  X.,  &c.  B.'s  works  arc  all  marked 
by  grace  of  form,  harmony  of  design,  and  elegance 
of  finish.  His  stylo  generally  reminds  one  of 
Cauova. 
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BU'SJESMAN  S  COUNTRY,  a  region  in  Africa 
>  the  north  of  the  Cape  Colony.  The  inhabitant*,  a 


variety  of  the  Hottentot  (q.  v.)  race  are 
ably  diminutive  in  suture,  and  thoroughly  savage 
in  condition. 

BOSXA-SERAI',  SERAlO,  or  SARAJE  WO 
(Ital.  Seraglio),  capital  of  the  province  of  Botnia, 
European  Turkey,  is  beautifully  situated  in  the 
midst  of  gardens  on  both  sides  of  the  MigliazzA, 
an  affluent  of  the  Bosna,  about  122  miles  south- 
west of  Belgrade.  Its  population  is  estimated  at 
from  40,001)  to  60,(hJ0,  two-thirds  of  whom  are 
Turks,  the  rest  Greeks  and  Jews.  Four  handsome 
stone  bridges  cross  the  river  at  different  points  of 
the  city,  which  is  adorned  with  1 60  mosques  and 
churches,  whose  gilded  domes  and  whitened  mina- 
rets aud  spires  give  it  quite  an  oriental  appear- 
ance. B.  has  a  palace  built  by  Mohammed  II.,  and 
an  old  castle  on  a  height,  erected  in  1263  hy  the 
Hungarian  general  Cotromnn ;  its  old  walls  are 
decayed,  but  it  is  defended  by  a  citadel,  well 
provided  with  cannon,  and  has  manufactures  of 
cutlery,  jewelry,  leather,  and  woollen  goods.  Its 
position  makes  it  the  entrepot  for  the  commerce  of 
South  Germany,  Croatia,  Dolmatia,  and  Turkey, 
and  it  is  consequently  a  busy  place.  It  has  impor- 
tant iron  mines  and  mineral  baths  in  its  vicinity. 

BOSNIA,  the  roost  north-westerly  province  of 
European  Turkey,  forming  an  cyalet,  governed  by  a 
pasha,  and  including,  besides  Bosnia  proper,  the 
Turkish  parts  of  Crostia  and  Dalmatia,  and  the 
district  of  Herzegovina  (q.  v.).  It  extends  between 
lat.  42*  30'  and  45"  15'  N.,  aud  long.  17°  40'  and  21* 
E.  It  is  bounded  N.  by  the  Save  and  Unna ;  E.  by 
the  Vrina,  the  mountain-chain  of  Jublanik,  and  a 
branch  of  the  Argentaric  Alps;  S.  by  the  Scardaph 
Mountains ;  and  on  the  W.  by  the  mountains  »f 
Cosman,  Timor,  and  Stcriza.  At  a  few  points  in  the 
south  it  reaches  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  It  has  ati 
extent  estimated  at  18.8(h)  square  miles,  with  a 
population  of  about  a  million.  With  the  exception 
of  the  northern  tract,  extending  along  the  Save, 
it  is  everywhere  a  mountainous  country,  and  u 
traversed  by  more  or  less  elevated  ranges  of  the 
Dinaric  Alps,  whose  highest  peaks  rise  *o  a  height 
of  from  6000  to  7700  feet  above  the  sea,  and  are 
covered  with  snow  from  September  to  June.  The 
mountain  slopes  are  for  the  most  part  thickly 
covered  with  forests  of  oak,  beech,  lime,  chestnut, 
&c,  of  magnificent  growth,  and  only  here  and  there 
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exhibit  meadows,  pastures,  and  cultivated  spot*. 
The  principal  river  of  the  country  is  the  Save,  on 
the  northern  border,  into  which  How  the  Uiina,  the 
Verba)*,  the  Bosoa,  and  the  Drin.    The  Narenta  and 
the  Hoy  ana  fall  into  the  Adriatic  Sea.    The  air  is 
salubrious,  the  climate  temperate  and  mild.    It  is 
only  in  the  plain  that  agriculture  is  carried  on  to  a 
considerable  extent ;  grain,  maize,  hemp,  vegetables, 
fruit*,  and  gra|>es  arv  produced  in  great  abundance  ; 
and  their  cultivation  would  be  much  more  exten- 
sively and  actively  prosecuted,  biu  for  the  heavy 
imjKnitions  laid  upon  this  branch  of  industry  by  the 
Turkish  government.    Game  and  fish  abound,  as 
well  as  wild  animals,  such  as  bears,  wolves,  lynxes, 
Ac.    The  country  is  celebrated  for  the  breeding  of 
sheep,  swine,  goats,  and  poultry;  and  bees,  both 
wild  and  tame,  are  very  numerous.    The  gipsies  and 
Morlacks  dig  for  lead,  quicksilver,  coal,  and  iron  ; 
but  beyond  this,  mining,  owing  to  repressive  govern- 
ment, is  entirely  neglected,  although  the  country 
is  rich  in  metallic  ores.    Commerce  and  manufac- 
tures— chiefly  limited  lo  the  fabrication  of  firearms, 
sabre-blades,  mid  knives — ore  entirely  confined  to 
the  towns.    The  position  of  B.  gives  it  the  transit 
trade   between   Austria  and   Turkey.    There  are 
almost  no  pood  roads  in  the  country.    The  popu- 
lation consists  of  Bosnians,  Croats,  Morlacks,  Mon- 
teuegrines,  Turks,  Germans,  lllyrians,  Dalmatians, 
Ac,  the  much  greater  part  being  of  the  Slavonian 
race.    The  Bosnians,  or  Bosniaka,  who  form  about 
1  a  third  of  the  inhabitants,  are  partly  Mohammedans 
and   partly   of  the  Greek   and   Roman  Catholic 
Churches.    They  are  brave,  hardy,  rapacious,  and 
cruel;    rude  and  repulsive  townrds  strangers,  yet 
among  themselves  they  arc  peaceful  and  honest ; 
they  are  aI.«o  industrious,  simple  in  their  habits, 
and  temperate.    The  Moslem  women   in    B.  are 
less  secluded  than  in  the  other  Turkish  provinces, 
and  have  long  enjoyed  the  liberty  of  appearing 
in  public  more  or  less  veiled.    The  Croats,  who 
form  about  a  sitth  of  the  population,  belong  partly 
to  the  Greek  and   partly  to  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church;   only  a  few   are   Mohammedans.  They 
are  principally  engaged  iu  agriculture,  the  feeding 
of  cattle,  and  the  barter  trade.     The  Morlacks, 
who  number  about  150,000,  dwell  mostly  iu  the 
district  of  Herzegovina,  are  courteous,  clever  in 
business,  and  extremely  ready  iu  adapting  them- 
selves to  anything.     They  are  inveterate  enemies 
of  the  Turks.    Three-fourths  of  them  are  Greek 
Christians,  and  the  rest  Roman  Catholics.  The 
Turks  form  more  than  a  fourth  of  the  inhabitants, 
the  number  of  Greeks  and  Jews  is  between  2<i,*mhi 
and  3o,ois).    B.,  being  a  frontier  province,  is  impor- 
tant as  a  line  of  defence,  and  has  consequently  a 
great  number  of  fortifications.    B.,  in  ancient  limes, 
was  included  in  Paunonia ;  and  previous  to  the  7th 
c,  was  governed  by  princes  of  its  owu,  called  Bans 
or  Waiwodca,  who  became  dependent  on  Hungary. 
Being   conquered   by    the   Turks,   it   was  finally 
annexed  to  the  Ottoman  empire,  in  1522,  by  Soly- 
nian  the  Magnificent.     Since  the  introduction  of 
reforms,  denuding  the  former  hereditary  chiefs  of 
their  highest  prerogatives,  and  a  great  part  of  their 
revenues,  B.  has  been  the  Seat  of  almost  perpetual 
disturbance,  ami  several  campaigns  have  had  to  be 
undertaken  against  it  by  the  Turkish  government. 
A  most  dangerous  reticllinn  broke  out  iu  l8."»l, 
which  was  not  quelled  by  Omar  Pasha  until  he  had 
inflicted  several  defeats  on  the  rebels,  and  stormed 
some  of  their  fortresses.    Since  that  time  the  country 
bas  been  more  quiet. 

BOSPORUS,  the  ancient  name  of  the  channel 
now  known  also  as  the  Strait  of  Constantinople, 
which  separates  Europe  from  Asia,  and  connects  the 
Black  Sea  with  the  Sea  of  Marmora.    The  name, 
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which  signifies  Ox-ford  or  Cow-ford,  was  given  to  it 
because  here,  according  to  the  legend,  lo.  trans- 
formed into  a  cow,  swam  across;  or,  as  is  very 
generally  supposed,  because  it  is  so  narrow  that  an 
ox  might  swim  across.  Afterwards,  as  the  same 
name  was  bestowed  upon  other  straits,  this  was 
designated  the  Thraeian  Bosporn*.  Its  south  and 
north  entrances  have  two  light-houses  each.  Its 
shores  are  elevated,  and  throughout  its  length  the 
strait  has  7  bays  or  gulfs,  with  corresponding 
promontories  ou  the  opposite  side.  One  of  these 
gulfs  forms  the  harbour  of  Constantinople,  or,  as  it 
is  often  called,  the  Golden  Horn.  The  length  of  the 
Thraeian  B.  is  about  17  miles,  with  a  breadth  of 
from  a  little  more  than  a  third  of  a  mile  to  two  miles. 
At  the  middle  of  this  strait,  where  it  is  about  2800 
feet  iu  breadth,  Darius  made  his  bridge  of  boats 
when  be  marched  against  the  Scythians.— The  name 
of  Cimmerian  BosroRcs  was  given  by  the  ancients 
to  the  Strait  of  Kaffa  (q.  v.),  also  called  the  Strait 
of  Ycnikale  or  of  Theodosia.  The  country  on  both 
sides  of  the  Cimmerian  B.  formed,  in  ancient  times, 
the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  which  was  founded  bv  the 
Arclueanactidaj,  502  B.  c.  They  reigned  till  480.  A 
new  dynasty  begau  with  King  Spartocus,  480 — »38 
B.  c.  Under  Satyrus  I.,  who  died  in  3H3,  the  kingdom 
was  extended  along  the  Asiatic  coast ;  and  under 
Lcocon  I.,  after  whom  his  descendants  were  called 
Leuconides,  Theodosia  was  united  with  it  in  360. 
King  Lcucanor  became  tributary  to  the  Scythians 
in  290;  and  this  tribute  afterwards  became  so 
oppressive,  that  Parisades,  the  last  of  the  Leuconides, 
preferred  to  become  subject  to  Mithridates,  king 
of  Pont  us,  who  in  the  year  116  n.  i*.  vanquished  the 
Scythians,  and  set  his  son,  Machares,  on  the  throne 
of  Bosporus.  He  having  taken  his  own  life,  and 
Mithridates  having  followed  him  to  the  grave,  the 
Romans  gave  the  country,  in  63  n.  c,  to  Pharnaces, 
the  second  son  of  Mithridates,  and  after  his  assassi- 
nation, to  several  princes  who  gave  themselves  out 
for  descendants  of  Mithridates.  When  at  last  the 
family  became  entirely  extinct,  in  259  a.  p.,  the 
Sarmatians  made  themselves  masters  of  the  kingdom, 
from  whom  the  inhabitants  of  the  Chersonesus  took 
it  in  34  I.  Along  with  Tauric  Chersonesus,  it  after- 
wards formed  a  part  of  the  Eastern  Roman  Empire, 
until  the  Chazars,  and  afterwards  the  Tatars,  under 
Mongolian  princes,  made  themselves  masters  of  it. 
See  Tairia. 

BOSQUET,  Pi  fibre  Francois  Joskpii,  a  distin- 
guished French  marshal,  born  8th  November  1810 
at  Mont  de  Marsan,  in  the  department  of.  L'indes, 
entered,  in  1829,  the  Polytechnic  School  at  Paris, 
and  in  1833  joined  the  artillery  as  sub-lieutenant. 
In  June  1H34,  he  proceeded  with  his  regiment  to 
Algeria,  where  he  became  conspicuous  for  hi*  military 
tuct,  energy,  and  valour.  Iu  1847,  he  bad  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  the  following  year  he  was 
named  general  of  brigade  by  the  republican  govern- 
ment. In  the  end  of  18.">8,  he  returned  to  France, 
and  in  1854  was  appointed  by  the  emperor  general 
of  division.  He  had  the  command'  of  the  second 
division  of  the  French  army  in  the  Crimen,  and  at 
the  battle  of  the  Alma,  25th  September,  Jiis  success- 
ful manoeuvres  against  the  Russian  left  wing  were 
mentioned  in  Marshal  St.  A  maud's  dispatch  to  the 
emperor  as  deciding  the  fate  of  the  day.  At  Inker- 
mann,  25th  November,  he  contributed  greatly  to  the 
defeat  of  the  Russians.  His  conduct  on  this  occa- 
sion was  noticed  with  praise  by  Lord  Raglan  in  his 
dispatch,  and  the  British  parliament  voted  its  thanks 
to  him  in  a  *|»ccial  resolution.  He  also  took  a  lending 
part  in  the  capture  of  the  Malnkoff,  8th  Sept.  1855  j 
but  a  wound  he  received  from  the  bursting  of  a  shell 
obliged  him  to  retire  to  Franca.  In  1856  he  was  made 
field-marshal  of  France.    He  died  Kebruarv  3. 1861, 
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BOSS,  in  Architecture,  a  raised  ornament,  cover- 
ing the  intersections  in  the  ribs  of  ceilings.  They 
-  frequently  »een  in  vaulted  roofs,  as  in  the 


Bom,  on 


Poss.— From  N'otredame  la  Riche,  Tours. 

aisles  of  a  church,  but  occur  also  where  the  ceiling 
is  flat.  In  early  Norman  works 
there  are  generally  no  bosses,  and 
they  become  richer  and  more  frequent 
as  we  advance  towards  the  decorated 
and  perpendicular  styles.  In  the 
decorated  style  the  B.  usually  con- 
sists of  foliage,  sometimes  combined 
with  animals,  heads,  and  the  like. 
Coats-of-arms,  charged  with  armorial 
bearings,  came  then  also  to  be  used 
for  this  purpose,  though  they  were 
more  frequent  in  the  perpendicular. 
— The  B.  of  a  bit  is  the  ornament 
with  which  a  bridle-bit  terminates 
at  each  end.  It  was  borne  in  the 
Jformau  shield,  arms  of  the  corporation  of  Lot-inters. 
Sec  Lorimer. 

BOSSI,  Lciot,  an  Italian  archaeologist  and  histo- 
rian, was  born  at  Milan  in  February  1785;  studied 
at  Pavia,  nnd  became  a  canon  of  the  cathedral 
of  Milan ;  but  when  the  French  entered  Italy,  he 
took  the  side  of  the  invaders,  and  was  appointed 
•by  Bonaparte  agent  of  the  French  government  at 
Turin,  and  afterwards  prefect  of  the  archives  of 
the  kingdom  of  Italy.  He  died  at  Milan  10th 
April  1835.  He  was  an  extremely  prolific  author, 
.and  produced  more  that  80  works,  great  and  small, 
including  theological  aud  religious  works,  disser- 
tations on  antiquarian  subjects,  historic  works, 
works  on  subjects  connected  with  the  fine  arts, 
tragedies,  comedies,  Ac.  That  his  works  have 
afforded  many  opportunities  for  unfavourable  criti- 
cism, is  only  what  might  be  supposed,  from  their 
.number  and  variety.  His  Introduzione  alio  Studio 
dtlli  Arti  del  Ditegno,  is  instructive  and  much 
esteemed.  His  most  important  historic  works  are  a 
■much  enriched  translation  of  Rotooe't  Life  of  Iso  X. 
(12  vols.,  MiUn,  1816 — 1817);  Ettearche*  concerning 
Christopher  Columbus  (Milan,  1818);  and  a  History 
..of  Italy  (19  vols.,  Milan,  1819 — 1823). 

BOSSCET,  Jacques  Bkmoxk,  a  distinguished 
French  pulpit  orator,  was  born,  27th  September 
1627,  at  Dijon;  received  his  earlier  education  in  the 
.Jesuit  college  there;  and  then  came  to  Paris  to  the 
College  of  Navarre,  where  he  studied  the  Sacred 
Scriptures,  the  works  of  classics!  antiquity,  and  the 
-Cartesian  .philosophy.  In  1652,  he  was  made  a 
doctor  of  the  Sorbonne,  and  a  canon  in  Mete.  Here 
he  was  culled  by  the  bishop  to  reply  to  the  Catechism 
of  the  Protestant  minister,  Paul  Ferri,  and  this  he 
did  in  a  way  that  commanded  the  admiration  even 
of  Protestants.  He  soon  attained  great  distinction 
as  a  pulpit  orator,  and  in  1601  he  was  made 
preacher  to  the  court.  His  discourse  on  the  occa- 
sion of  Marshal  Tureuue's  conversion  to  the  Catholic 
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j  church  obtained  for  him  the  bishopric  of  Oordan. 
The  king  having,  in  1670,  intrusted  to  him  the  edu- 
I  cation  of  the  Dauphin,  he  resigned  his  bUhopric  in 
1671,  because  he  believed  that  he  would  be  unfuith- 
ful  to  his  duty  if  be  retained  it  during  a  continued 
absence  from  his  diocese.    He  was  now  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy.     The  care  with  which  he 
attended  to  the  education  of  the  Dauphin  was 
rewarded,  in   1680,   by  his  nomination  as  first 
almoner  of  the  Dauphin,  aud  in  16£1  by  his  appoint- 
ment to  the  bishopric  of  Meaux.    He  was  the  author 
of  the  four  article.*,  which  secured  the  freedom  of 
the  (lallican  Church,  and  the  rights  of  the  king  in 
regard  to  it,  against  the  aggressions  of  the  pope ; 
and  his  eloquence  in  the  Assembly  of  the  French 
c'ergy<  'n  'he  year  1682,  obtained  their  adoption  of 
these  articles.    In  1697,  he  became  a  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  in  the  following  year  first 
almoner  to  the  Duchess  of  Burgundy.    He  spent  the 
last  year  of  his  life  in  his  diocese,  where  he  died 
12th  April  1704.    He  was  alike  strict  in  morals  and 
in  religious  doctrine :  his  strictness  in  the  latter  be 
showed  particularly  in  his  controversy  wiiL  Fenelon, 
whom  he  reproached  as  a  heretic  for  his  defence  of 
Quietism  (q.  v.).    His  style  is  vigorous  and  artistic 
His  orations  at   the  funerals  of  the  Duchess  of 
Orleans  and  the  great  Cottde  are  particularly  noted 
as  master-pieces  of  this  kind  of  eloquence.    All  bis 
writings  attracted  much  attention.    For  the  defence 
of  those  dogmas  of  the  Catholic  Church  which  are 
rejected  by  Protestants,  ho  wrote  his  Erj*mtiou  de 
la  Doctrine  dc  VEglite  Catholique  tur  It*  Alatiert*  de 
Controrme  (Par.  1671).    His  greatest  controvcrviul 
work  is  his  celebrated  Histoire  dc*  Variation*  de* 
Eglittt  Protextante*  (2  vols.,  Par.  1688),  in  which  he 
founds  his  argument  chiefly  upon  the  doctrinal 
diversities  of  the  churches  of  the  Reformation.  To 
the  defence  of  the  four  articles  of  the  linllicau 
Church  he  devoted  bis  Dcfentio  declarntioni*  eelebrr- 
rimer,  quam  dc  Pott  state  Ecclttim  tanxit  clem*  O'alli- 
cu*  a.  1682  (2  vols.,  Luxemb.  1730).    With  a  view 
to  the  instruction  of  the  Dauphin,  he  wrote  his  Dit- 
covra  tur  FHistoirt  UnirerteJU  ju*tpt  d  I  Empire  de 
Charlemagne  (Par.  1681),  a  work  particularly  de- 
serving of  notice,  as  the  first  attempt  nt  a  philoso- 
phical treatment  of  history.     The  continuation  of 
it  to  the  year  16«1  (Par.  1£05)  is  entirely  derived 
from  materials  which  he  left  behind  him,  but  to 
which  the  last  touch  of  his  own  hand  was  wanting. 
Another  fruit  of  his  political  and  historical  studies, 
was  the  Politique  iirie  de  f  Ecriture  Sainte  (Par. 
1709).    The  most  complete  edition  of  his  works  is 
that  published  under  the  care  of  the  Benedictines  (46 
vols.,  Versailles,  1815 — 1819). — His  nephew,  Jac^ces 
Bossukt,  died  bishop  of  Troves,  12lh  July  1743. 
His  very  extensive  correspondence,  chiefly  devoted 
to  the  elucidation  and  investigation  of  the  views  of 
Fenelon,  is  included  in  the  above-mentioned  edition 
of  the  works  of  his  uncle. 

BOSSUT,  Charles,  a  French  mathematician  and 
natural  philosopher,  born  11th  August  1730,  at 
Tartarus,  near  Lyon.  So  early  as  the  year  1752, 
he  became  professor  of  mathematics  in  Paris,  and 
in  1768  was  received  iuto  the  Academy  of  Sciences. 
The  revolution  deprived  him  of  his  situation  and 
his  income,  and  he  lived  in  the  greatest  seclusion, 
and  in  almost  misanthropical  discontentment,  till 
under  the  Empire  he  was  appointed  a  professor  in 
the  Polytechnic  School.  He  died  14th  January 
1814.  His  works  are  very  numerous.  The  follow- 
ing may  be  mentioned  as  particularly  valuable: 
Jtcchrrchet  tur  la  Construction  la  pint  atnntag*  >i*t 
de*  Digue*  (Par.  1764);  Ecchtrchet  tur  let  Altera- 
tion* que  la  rititfancc  it  ritker  prut  produire 
U  Mouvancnt  de*  Planctes  (Par.  1776);  Aw 
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Exftrriertt*  *ur  la  Rexistanet  den  Flnidf»,  par  <T Alftn- 
btrt,  Coudorcrt,  tt  Boutut  (Par.  1777) ;  Traite  elbntn- 
tairtde  JUfcaniyue  et  dt  l>tptninitffie  (Charleville  1763); 
L'ourM  (Jowplett  det  Alathtrmatiqut*  (7  vols..  Pur. 
1793—1801);  Cnur$  dt  Alathhuatiqvt  d  tVtagt 
dt*  ttolt*  Militairt,  (2  vole.,  Par.  1782);  »>oi  ««r 
r Hittoirr  Orntrale  dt*  Mathematvjut*{'l  vol*.,  2d  cd., 

Tar.  1810),  one  of  the  best  works  on  the  history  of  the  martyrologist,  was  born  in  Boston 


of  municipal  borough,  14,773  ;  of  parliamentary, 
which  returtiB  two  member*  to  parliament,  17.518. 
B.  is  a  greHt  market  for  cattle  and  sheep,  and  hai 
manufactures  of  canvas,  iron,  brass,  rojH-s,  feather, 
brick*,  whiting,  and  hats.  In  1857.  141  vessels  of 
6573  tons  belonged  to  the  port:  and  in  1858.  972 
vessels  of  49,455  tons  entered  and  cleared  it.  Fox, 


mathematics  ;  and  Traiti  du  Cnlcnl  iHfitrtntiel  tt 
Jntn/ral.  All  his  works  are  distinguished  by  metho- 
dical arrangement  and  great  clearness.  He  was 
a  great  admirer  of  Pascal,  and  edited  his  works 
(15  vols.,  Par.  1779),  to  which  he  prefixed  an 
introductory  Diteourt  tur  la  Vie  et  lt$  Outrages  de 
J'aneal,  in  5  vol*. 

BOSTA'N  (El),  a  town  of  Asiatic  Turkey,  in  the 
pnshalic  of  Marash,  situated  in  a  plain  on  the 
Sihun,  on  the  north  side  of  Mount  Taurus.  Lat. 
88:  N.,  long.  36"  28'  E.  B.  can  be  surrounded  with 
water  on  the  approach  of  an  enemy  ;  it  has  several 
mosques,  and  a  considerable  trade  in  wheat.  It 
occupies  the  site  of  the  Cappadocian  Comana,  which  1  jj,^  Boston 


had  a  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  a  deity  which 
is  '  supposed  to  have  been  called  Ma  in  jhe  language 
of  the  country,  and  to  be  the  moon-goddess.'  Pop. 
between  80<i0  and  9000. 

BOSTANJI,  a  class  of  men  in  Turkey  who, 
originally  the  sultan's  gardeners  (the  name  being 
derived  from  bottan,  a  garden),  now  perform,  in 


BOSTON,  the  second  commercial  city  of  tho 
United  States,  on  pi  till  of  Mass.,  in  Suffolk  co.,  is  464 
miles  bv  railroad  N.  E.  of  Washington,  and  236  miles 
N.  E.  from  New  York;  Int.  42u  21'  27"  N\,  Ion.  71°' 
03'  30"  \V.  The  city  consists  of  five  parts,  Boston 
proper  or  Old  Boston,  East  Boston,  South  Boston, 
Iloston  Highlands  (formerly  Koxbury,  annexed  in 
1868),  and  Dorchester  (annexed  in  1870).  Boston 
proper  occupies  a  peninsula,  joined  by  the  "  Neck"  to 
Boston  Highlands  on  the  south.  South  Boston  ex- 
tends about  2  miles  along  the  south  side  of  the  har- 
bour, and  adjoining  it  is  Dorchester,  which  embraces 
"  Dorchester  Heights,"  of   Revolutionary  memory. 

»n  occupies  "  No«tdle's  Islaud."   The  area 


of  Boston  is  now  9987 

B.  was  settled  Sept  7  (O.S.),  1630,  by  colonists 
chiefly  from  Boston  (St  Botolphstown),  England.  St. 
Botolph  (boat  help)  was  deemed  the  patron  saint  of 
mariners,  hence  his  name  is  not  inappropriately  ap- 
plied to  a  commercial  city. 

B.  contains  a  public  park  covering  about  44  acres, 


addition  to  their  garden  labour,  a  variety  of  duties,  long  known  as  the  "  Common,"  in  which  arc  many 
nuch  as  mounting  guard  at  the  seraglio,  rowing  the   fine  elms  and  the  "Liberty  tree,"  noted  in  Revoln- 


ftultan's  barge,  and  attending  on  the  officers  of  the 
imperial  household.  They  are  under  a  chief  called 
Ilostanji  Bashi,  who  holds  the  rank  of  a  pasha,  and 
i«  governor  of  the  sultan's  residences,  and  steersman 
of  his  barge.  He  also  holds  the  inspector-general- 
ship of  the  woods  and  forests  in  the  vicinity  of  the 
capital,  has  the  jurisdiction  of  the  shores  of  the 
Bosporus  and  Sea  of  Marmora,  and  is,  altogether, 
so  important  a  functionary  that  only  personal 
favourites  of  the  sultan  can  hope  to  fill  the  office. 
The  financial  reform*  of  Sultan  Muhmoud,  however, 
have  greatly  lessened  the  emolument*  of  the  post. 
The  B.  at  one  time  amounted  to  Si  a  hi,  and  were 
divided 
whom 
time 

of  excessive  dimensions,  formed  the  distinctive  part 
of  their  costume.  Their  number  now  does  not 
amount  to  more  than  600. 

BO  STON,  an  ancient  English  borough  and  sea- 
port in  Lincolnshire,  on  both  sides  of  the  William, 
28  miles  south-east  of  Lincoln.  It  is  supposed 
to  be  identical  with  the  Icanhoe,  where  St.  Botolph 
founded  an  abbey  in  054,  destroyed  in  87o  by 
the  Danes.  Under  the  Normans,  B.  became  n 
place  of  importance,  and  in  1204  it  paid  the  largest 
dins  (£78t>)  of  any  English  port  except  London 
(£h36).  In  the  reign  of  Edward  III.,  many  foreign 
traders  settled,  and  the  merchants  of  the  Hanseatic 


tionary  annals. 

'Die  more  noted  public  buildings  are  the  State 
House,  160  feet  long  and  80  feet  w  ide ;  Fancuil  Hall, 
tho  "  Cradle  of  Liberty Quincy  Market,  5(H)  feet 
long  and  50  feet  wide,  and  cost  aliout  $150,000; 
United  States  Custom  House,  140  feet  long,  95  wide, 
and  cost  upward  of  $1,000,000;  the  Merchants  Ex- 
change, which  cost  $  1 75,000 ;  the  Cit  v  Hall,  which  cost 
$600,000 ;  the  Court  House ;  the  City  Prison ;  the  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  built  by  the  Free  Mtisons  at  a  cost  of 
$400,000,  having  a  hall  130  feet  long  by  73  wide,  and 
45  feet  high,  and  the  Boston  Music  Hall,  130  feet  by 
90  and  65  feet  high.    The  last  is  considered  one  of 

contains  the 
$60,000. 
new  post-office 
240  feet  by  100  feet,  which  will  cost  $1,500,000. 

In  B.  there  are  129  churches — 20  Unitarinn,  17 
Congregational,  16  Baptist,  20  Methodist,  14  Episco- 
pal, 15  Koman  Catholic  and  7  L'niversalist,  &c,  Ac 
B.  contains  numerous  literary,  scientific  and  edu- 
cational institutions,  among  which  are  the  Boston 
Athenietim  with  a  library  of  100,000  volumes;  the 
Mass.  Historical  Society,  with  19,000;  the  "Old 
Boston  library "  with  18,000;  the  American  Acad- 
emy of  Arts  and  Sciences ;  tho  Mercantile  Library 
Association  with  20,000  ;  the  State  Library  of  30,000, 
and  the  Public  Library  which  cost  $363,333,  con- 
taining 160,000  volumes,  ami  free  to  every  citixen 
of  B.  Among  other  institutions  which  reflect  the 
League  established  a  guild  in  Boston.     After  their  enlightened  spirit  of  B.  and  the  liberality  of  het 


ded  into  companies  like  the  janissaries,  with  ]  the  finest  concert  halls  in  the  world,  and  con 
>m  they  were  united  in  military  dutv.  In  war-  "  Orent  Organ,"  with  6000  pipes,  which  cost 
?,  their  strength  was  12,i«mi.    A  scarlet  bonnet,  The  foundation  has  lieen  laid  for  a  new  [ 


departure,  the  town  declined,  and  the  suppression  of 
ihe  monasteries  by  Henry  VIII,  further  injured  it; 
but  his  grant  of  a  charter  of  incorporation,  and  Mary's 
pient  grant  of  extensive  lands,  partly  com  pen - 
for  this.  Tho  modern  town  consists  chiefly 
of  two  good  streets,  one  on  each  side  of  the  river. 
The  parish  church  of  St.  Botolph  (l3oi»),  245  by  98 
feet,  is  one  of  the  largest  without  ctofs  aisles  in 
England,  and  has  a  fine  tower  300  feet  high,  sur- 
mounted by  a  lantern  visible  40  miles  out  at  sea. 

The  clearing  of  the  river  of  silt  and  the  closing  schools  with  1355  pupils.   Total,  35,1 8 f  receiving  free 


opulent  citizens  may  be  named  the  Society  of  Na- 
tural History,  the  Institute  of  Technology  and  tho 
Lowell  Institute,  the  last  of  which  was  endowed  by 
John  Lowell,  Jr.,  with  a  legacy  of  $250,000.  In  the 
last.free  lectures  are  maintained  throughout  the  year. 

Closely  identified  with  the  history  of  B.  is  her 
system  of  public  instruction,  the  first  free  school 
having  been  established  in  1635.  There  arc  now 
(1870)  328  primary  schools  with  15,091  pupils,  36 
schools  with   18,735  pupils,  and  5  high 


of  the  adjacent  fens  have  greatly  promoted  the 
trade  of  Boston.  Vessels  of  300  tons  can  reach  the 
heart  of  the  town.    The  chief  export  is  corn.  Pop. 


instruction.    The  salary  of  the  masters  of  the  high 
schools  is  $4000;  that  of  suit-masters  of  the  high 
of  the  grammar  schools  $3000 1 
259 
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other  grades  of  touchers  receiving  from  $2400  to 
$700  |kt  annum.  The  nmoiint  expended  for  in- 
struction in  1869,  exclusive  of  buildings,  was 
$982,677,  and  the  entire  value  of  sdu>ol-builditig8 


in  1870  was  $4,297,403.  There  i*  also  a  public 
school  for  <leaf  mutes,  ami  public  evening  schools  are 
maintained  dnring  the  winter  season. 

The  benevolent  institutions  of  U.  are  numerous 
and  well  endowed.  Among  the  most  noted  arc  the 
Massachusetts  General  Hospital ;  the  Mclean  Asylum 
for  the  Insane;  the  Perkins  Institution  for  the 
Blind ;  the  "  Farm  {School,"  which  accommodates 
100  |K>or  lioys;  the  Almshouse  and  the  House  of  In- 
dustry und  Reformation  on  Deer  Island  ;  the  Eye  and 


mans  paradisiacal  integrity,  his  ruin  by  the  fall 
his  begun  regeneration  on  earth,  and  consummate 
bliss  or  woe  hereafter.  An  excellent  little  treatise  of 
B.'s  is  entitled  The  Crook  in  the  IM.  As  a  pastor,  B. 
was  eminently  laborious,  and  deservedly  popular.  In 
the  ecclesiastical  courts  he  distinguished  himself  by 
his  zeal  in  defence  of  the  church's  independence, 
and  in  the  controversy  regarding  the  Marrow  of 
Modem  Divinity  (  which  was  objected  to  a*  being 
too  free  in  its  offers  of  salvation),  he  was  one  of 
the  ten  ministers  who  declared  their  approval  of 
that  work.  See  Marrow  Controversy.  As  a 
theologian,  B.  is  perhaps  the  most  4  Representative 
Man'  in  the  whole  list  of  Scottish  divines.  His 


Ear  Infirmary,  the  school  for  idiotic  children,  and  language,  sentiments,  and  peculiar  modes  of  expresa- 
the  Home  for  Aged  and  Indigent  females,  and  the  ing  the  peculiarities  of  Calvinistic  psychology,  have 

coloured  the  style  of  Scottish  preaching  more  than 
any  other  writer  of  the  same  school  has  done. 
Although  often  displaying  what  we  should  now 
call  narrowness  and  ignorance,  B.  exhibits  also 
flashes  of  insight  and  beauty,  quaint  felicities  of 
diction— as,  for  instance,  when  in  The  Crook  in  Ifu 
Lot,  he  warns  the  profligate  against  the  possibility 
of  a  'leap,  out  of  Delilah's  lap  into  Abraham's 
bosom  ' — and  an  occasional  shrewdness  of  thought, 
which  are  even  yet  worth  studying.     B.'s  auto- 


Vree  City  Hospital,  completed  in  1864  at  a  cost  of 
$4O0,l¥)0'. 

There  are  issned  in  B.  100  periodical  publications, 
9  of  which  are  dailies. 

The  total  number  of  vessels  that  entered  the  port 
in  1869  was  4831  (tonnage  1,885,862);  of  these 
3476  were  from  foreign  ports  (tonnage  791,838). 
(If  the  last  named,  642  were  American  vessels  (ton- 
nape  256,960),  and  2834  were  foreign  (tonnage 
534,878).    The  coast-wise  arrivnls  were  1355  (ton 


nap*  1 ,094,024).  The  total  number  of  vessels  cleared  l.iography  used  to  be  a  great  favourite  with  the 
during  1869  was  5576  (tonnage  1,952,9(12)  ;  for  for-  Scottish  peasantry. 

eign  |*irts,  3334  (tonnage  648,382),  of  which  630  BO'SWELL,  James,  Esq.,  of  Auchinleck,  In 
were  American  (tonnage  223,792),  and  2714  were  Ayrshire,  celebrated  as  the  friend  and  biographer  of 
foreign  (tonnage  424,590).  The  number  cleared  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  was  born  October  29,  1740.  at 
const-wise  was  2242  (tonnage  1,304,520).  j  Edinburgh,  where  his  father  was  one  of  the  judges 

The  total  value  of  imports  by  sea  in  1869  was' Qf  tiie  Court  of  Session,  and  as  such  was  styled 
$44,628,395  and  of  exports,  $14,301,878.    The  total  Auchinleck.     He  was  intended  by  his  father 

imports  by  sea  for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1868,  for  the  profession  of  an  advocate,  and  studied  first 
was  $37,039,736,  and  exports,  $15,690,873.    The  nl  Glasgow,  and  afterwards  at  the  then  famous 


chief  imports  in  1869  hv  land  and  sea  were,  cotton, 
$31,000,000;  flour, $13,000,000;  leather, $2 1 ,500,000, 
and  wool,  $23,250,000.  The  chief  exports  were  pro- 
visions, bird,  &e„,  $1,550,000;  cotton,  petroleum  and 
tolwcco  were  manufactured,  each  about  $1,000,000. 
Fish  and  spirits,  each  about  $500,000. 

In  1870  there  were  in  B.  70  hanks,  with  nn  aggre- 
gate capital  of  $48,600,000  and  a  circulation  of 
$26,300,000. 

Eight  great  lines  of  railroad  terminate  in  the  city. 

Boston  is  abundantly  supplied  with  excellent  water 
from  I^uke  Cochituate,  situated  about  twenty  miles 
W.  of  the  city,  anil  covering  an  area  of  650  acres. 

The  city  was  incorporated  in  1822.  It  is  divided 
into  16  wards  ami  governed  by  a  mayor  and  "city 
council,"  coin|H)sed  of  a  Ixwird  of  twelve  aldermen  and 
a  common  council  of  64  persons.  Pop.  in  1800, 
24,937;  1810,  33,250;  1820,  43.298;  1*30,  61,391; 
18-10,  93.383;  1850,  136,881;  1860,  177,840;  1870, 
(c-timnted)  260,000. 

In  1860,  18,726  persons  were  employed  in  manu- 
facture* in  It.,  and  the  value  of  annual  production  .  B«rke"\ioUI«i iith ,  Reynolds,  i 
was  $."16,109,825.    Capitol  invested,  $13,828,030. 


gOl 

university  of  Utrecht,  to  which  he  went  in  1763. 
When  in' London  in  that  year  be  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  Johnson,  an  event  of  decisive  importance 
lor  bis  whole  subsequent  life.  The  acquaintance 
was  earnestly  sought  by  himself,  and  originated  in 
his  strong  literary  tastes  and  his  ardent  adrnira- 
tiou  of  Johnson's  writings.  He  spent  one  winter  at 
Utrecht,  and  then  proceeded  on  a  tour  through  Ger- 
many, Switzerland,  and  Italy,  and  visited  Corsica 
with'  a  letter  of  introduction  from  Rousseau  to 
Paoli,  with  whom  he  contracted  a  warm  and  lasting 
friendship.  He  enthusiastically  adopted  the  cause 
of  Corsican  independence ;  and  after  his  return  to 
Scotland,  published  an  Account  of  Cor*ica,  iei/A 
Memoir*  of  General  Pa*>/uale  Ih  Paoli  (Glasp., 
1768;  3d"ed.,  I.ond.  1769),  which  was  speedily 
translated  into  several  languages.  B.  became  a 
member  of  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  in  1766,  but 
never  devoted  himself  with  earnestness  to  the 
business  of  law.  In  1773,  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Literary  Club  instituted  by  Johnson,  and  of  which 


IIO'STON,  Thomas,  a  Scottish  divine,  once  exten- 
sively popular,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Dunse. 
Berwickshire,  March  7.  1676.  As  early  as  his  12th 
vi  ar  he  was  concerned  about  the  stale  of  his  soul, 
and  while  only  a  boy  at  the  grammar-school,  he 
formed  a  society  of  three  for  religious  conference 
and  social  prayer.    After  a  hard  struggle,  he  sue- 

«  ded  in  entering  Edinburgh  University  in  1691. 

He  received  licence  as  a  preacher  in  1697,  and  was 
preatly  appreciated  by  the  serious  portion  of  the 
community  ;  but  his  uncompromising  character  pre- 
vented him  from  receiving  a  clerical  charge  for  two 
year*,  lie  whs  then  ordained  minister  of  Simprin. 
and  in  17«»7  was  translated  to  Ettriek.  where  he  died 
on  the  'ioth  May  1732.  Of  his  voluminous  works 
the  hc-t  known,  but  not  the  most  agreeable,  is  the 


hers.  From  this  time  he  made  it  his  principal 
business  to  note  down  the  savings  and  doings  of 
Johnson,  with  whom  he  associated  on  most  inti- 
mate terms,  and  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  tour 
in  Scotland  and  the  Hebrides  in  1773.  Boswell  was 
married  in  1769  to  a  lady  named  Montgomery,  by 
whom  he  had  several  children.  Led  by  his  taste  for 
London  society,  ho  removed  thither  at  a  mature 
period  of  life,  and  entered  at  the  English  bar,  but 
without  attaining  to  any  success  in  the  profession. 
After  Johnson's  death  in  1784,  he  employed  himself 
in  arranging  the  materials  which  he  had  collected, 
and  preparing  his  long-contemplated  biography. 
His  Journal  of  a  Tour  to  the  Hehride*  appeared  in 
17S5,  his  Life  of  Samuel  Johnson,  \u  2  vols  ,  in  1791. 
Both  have  gone  through  many  editions.  Boa  well  has 
been  emphatically  stvled  by  Macanlay  'the  first  of 


he   tieen  empnaucany  si\  icu  o>  Jiac.mi»y  «".- 
loarfJd  .State,  publi,hcd  in  1720.    It  discourses  of  I  biographers.'    HU  work  is  indeed  full  of  details,  bat 
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they  are  such  as  exhibit  character,  and  arc  arranged 
in  the  most  interesting  manner.  He  neither  con- 
ceal* his  own  faults  nor  those  of  Johnson,  hut 
presents  a  picture  of  which  the  truthfulness  is  too 
evident  to  l»e  questioned ;  and  Johnson  is  perhaps 
alrendv  better  known  by  the  pages  of  B.  than  by 
any  of"  his  own  writings.  B.  died  in  London,  June 
2y,  1795.  Besides  the  works  already  mentioned,  he 
was  the  author  of  one  or  two  minor  productions  of 
temporary  interest.  In  December  1856,  there  wus 
published  a  posthumous  volume  of  Letter*  of  Jame* 
JJoxtetll,  adttre**ed  to  the  h'ev.  11'.  J.  Temple,  from 
the  original  J/.S'.S'.,  in  which  the  gay,  insouciant 
character  of  the  man  very  strongly  appears.  His 
eldest  son,  Sir  Alfxanhkr  Boswk.u.,  Baronet,  of 
Auchinleek,  born  1778,  was  the  author  of  a  num- 
ber of  Scottish  songs,  full  of  humour,  which  he 
collected  into  a  volume,  entitled,  Song*,  chicjly  in  the 
Scottith  Dialect  (Kdin.  1803),  and  some  of  which 
attained  considerable  popularity.  He  also  wrote 
Edinburgh,  or  the  Ancient  Hot/alty,  a  picture  of 
Sc  ottish  manners  in  the  dialogue  form,  and  edited 
many  of  the  older  productions  of  Scottish  literature. 
A  duel  with  Mr.  Stuart  of  IHinearn,  occasioned  by 
personal  allusions  in  a  publication  connected  with  a 
pailiiimentiirv  election,  resulted  in  his  death  on 
March  20,  1822. 

BOSWE'LLIA,  a  genus  of  tree*  of  the  natural 
onl.  r  Amyridttccir  (q.  v.),  having  flowers  with  a 
small  five-tool  lied  calyx,  five  petals,  and  a  crenulated 
glandular  disk;  a  triangular  capsule  with  three 
valves,  three  cells,  and  one  seed  in  each  cell;  the 
seeds  winded  on  one  side  ;  their  cotyledons  intricately 
folded,  and  cut  into  many  segments.  Two  or  three 
ies  oulr  are  known,  of  which  the  most  interest- 
ing is  B.  \trrata  (or  B.  thurijera),  the  tree  which 


Boswcllia  serrata : 

a,  part  of  a  braneUet,  with  leaf  and  nofnif  of  flower*  ;  6, 
a  aintfle  flower ;  c,  a  capcule,  croM  arctlon. 

yields  Olibaxcm  (q.  t.)  now  very  generally  believed 
to  have  been  the  Frankimk'nse  (q.  v.)  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  a  large  timber-tree,  with  pinnate 
leaves,  which  have  about  ten  pair  of  hairy  serrated 
•  oblong  leaflets,  and  an  odd  one,  each  leaflet  about 
I — 1$  inch  in  length.  The  flowers  are  small  and 
numerous,  in  axillary  racemes,  and  of  a  pale  pink 
colour.  When  the  bark  is  wounded,  the  olibanum 
flows  out,  of  a  delightful  fragrance,  and  hardens  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  The  tree  is  found 
iu  the  mountainous  parts  of  Coromandel,  and  is 


supposed  to  be  also  a  native  of  other  parts  of  India, 
and  of  Persia,  Arabia,  and  perhaps  Abyssinia.  B. 
glahra,  a  very  similar  species,  a  native  of  India,  also 
yields  a  resin,  comparatively  coarse,  which  is  some- 
times used  for  incense,  and  uj  boiled  with  oil  as  a 
substitute  for  pitch. 

BOSWORTH,  or  MARKET  BOSWORTH,  a 
market-town  in  Leicestershire,  on  an  eminence  in  a 
very  fertile  dietrict,  12  miles  west  of  Leicester.  Pop. 
of  town,  lu58  ;  of  parish,  2449,  many  being  employed 
iu  knitting  worsted  stockings.  Ou  a  moor  in  the 
vicinity  was  fought,  I486,  bthe  atlle  in  which 
Richard  III.  was  slain,  and  which  terminated  the 
Wars  of  the  Roses.  On  an  elevation,  called 
Crownhill,  Lord  Stanley  placed  the  crown  on  the 
head  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  Henry  VII.  Here 
Simpson  the  mathematician  was  born ;  Dr.  Johnson 
wus  an  usher  in  the  Free  Grammar  School,  in  which 
Salt,  tlie  Abyssinian  traveller,  and  Richard  Dawes, 
the  Greek  critic,  were  educated. 

BOSWORTn,  Joseph.  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
philologist,  is  a  native  of  Derbyshire,  where  he  was 
born  in  1788.  He  graduated  first  at  Aberdeen,  and 
afterwards  at  Leydcn  ;  he  also  took  the  degrees  of 
B.D.  and  D.D.  at  Cambridge  and  Oxford.  He 
obtained  a  curacy  in  the  Euglish  Church  in  1815, 
and  two  years  afterward*  the  vicarage  of  Hnrwood 
Parva,  Buckinghamshire.  He  now  devoted  such 
time  as  an  active  discharge  of  his  parochial  duties 
lelt  at  his  disposal  to  literature,  and  especially  to 
researches  in  Anglo-Saxon  and  its  cognate  dialects. 
The  result  of  his  labours  appeared  in  1823  in  a 
w  ork,  entitled  Element*  of  A  nglo-Saron  Grammar. 
Fifteen  years  afterwards,  he  published  the  work  by 
which  his  name  Is  best  known,  A  Dictionary  of  the 
Anglo-Sajrou  language  (Lond.  1838),  which  "is  con- 
sidered alike  remarkable  for  its  ripe  scholarship, 
enlarged  views,  copiousness,  and  accuracy  ;  con- 
taining, as  the  Edinburgh  Review  remarked,  '  within 
a  moderate  compass,  a  complete  apparatus  for  the 
study  of  Anglo-Saxon.'  An  abridged  edition  has 
since  been  issued  by  the  author,  who  has  also  pub- 
lished some  other  works  of  a  philological  character. 
B.  resided  in  Holland  eleven  years,  from  1829  to 
1840,  first  as  British  chaplain  "at  Amsterdam,  and 
subsequently  at  Rotterdam.  He  returned  to  Eng- 
land in  1840,  and  was  presented  to  the  vicarage 
of  WXlthe,  in  Lincolnshire,  In  1865  appeared  The 
OotpeU  In  Gothic  of  3*0,  and  the  Anglo-Saxon  of 
995,  in  parallel  column*  with  Wydlffe't  Vertion  of 
1389,  and  TyndaW*  of  1526. 

BfiSZORME'NY,  the  name  of  two  towns  in 
Hungary,  one  in  the  county  of  Bihar,  about  12 
miles  west-north-west  of  Gross* ardein,  with  a  popu- 
lation of  about  15,(100;  the  other  a  free  town  of  the 
county  of  Szabolcz,  12  miles  north-north-*  eat  of 
Debrcczin,  with  a  population  of  14,000. 

BOT,  BOT-FLY,  and  O AD-FLY,  names  com- 
mon to  many  insects  of  the  family  (Extridtr  (q.  v.) 
or  (Estracida,  the  genus  (Ettru*  of  Linnaeus.  The 
name  bot  is  sometimes  restricted  to  the  larvte, 
which  appears  to  have  been  it*  original  use,  tho 
other  names  being  given  to  the  perfect  insects;  the 
name  gad-fly  often  to  insects  of  the  genus  Tobanu* 
(q.  v.),  to  which  some  try  to  restrict  it.  The  insecta 
of  this  family  are  now  supposed  not  to  be  those 
which  were  called  (E*tru*  by  the  ancients,  although, 
like  them,  extremely  troublesome  to  cattle.  They 
are  Dipterous  (two-winged)  (q.  v.)  insects,  nearly 
allied  to  the  Mucide*  (House-fly,  Flesh-fly,  Blow- 
fly, Ac),  with  small  3-jninted  antenna:,  and  mouth 
destitute  of  a  probo-ci". — The  Horse-bot,  or  Gad- 
flv  of  the  Horse  ( (fatterophiht*,  or  Oattru*,  or 
(Estrtu  Eqvi),  sometimes  also  called  the  Breeze  and 
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Hornt-hee,  is  much  less  common  in  Britain  than  in 
some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  occurs 
chiefly  in  elevated  healthy  districts.  It  is  uot 
quite  half  an  inch  in  length,  woolly,  with  yellowish 
gray  head,  rusty  thorax,  abdomen,  aud  the  wings 
whitish,  with  brownish-gray  spots.  The  abdo- 
men of  the  female  terminates  in  a  blackish  horny 
tube.  In  the  latter  part  of  summer,  the  female 
hovers  about  horses,  and  deposits  her  eggs  on 
their  hairs,  where  they  remain  attached  by  a 
glutinous  substance  until  they,  or  the  larva?  just 
emerging  from  them,  arc  licked  off  by  the  tongue  of 
the  horse,  their  destined  place  being  its  stomach. 
It  is  believed  that  the  fly  deposits  her  eggs  only 
on  those  parts  which  are  accessible  to  the  horse  s 
tongue,  seeming  to  prefer  the  buck  of  the  knee- 
joint,  where  they  may  sometimes  be  found  in 
hundreds.  The  larva?  'is  yellowish,  without  feet, 
short,  thick,  soft,  composed  of  rings  which  have  a 
double  row  of  short  teeth  surrounding  them ;  it  is 
somewhat  acuminated  at  one  end — the  head  ;  and 
the  mouth  is  furnished  with  two  books,  one  on  each 
side,  for  taking  hold  of  the  inner  coat  of  the  horse's 
stomach,  to  which  the  B.  attaches  itself,  and  from 


female  has  an  ovipositor — a  remarkable  organ,  formed 
of  a  horny  substance,  and  consisting  of  four  tubes 


Horse  Bot-fly : 


a,  a  horse-hair  with  ejwa  nf  bot-fly ;  A,  one  egg  rrmimlflrd  ; 
c,  larva  ;  </,  pupa  ;  e,  perfect  Insect,  a  Utile  larger  than  life. 

which  it  derives  its  subsistence,  hanging  in  clusters 
sometimes  of  three  or  four,  sometimes  of  more  than 
one  hundred.  Here  it  spends  the  winter,  and  in 
the  following  summer,  when  it  is  about  an  inch 
long,  it  disengages  itself,  and  being  carried  through 
the  horse's  intestines,  burrows  in  the  ground ;  and 
changes  into  an  oral  black  pupa  with  spiny  rings, 
from  which,  in  a  few  weeks,  the  perfect  insect  comes 
forth.  Multitudes,  of  course,  become  the  prey  of 
birds,  before  they  can  accomplish  their  burrowing. 
— It  has  been  disputed  whether  or  not  bots  are  very 
injurious  to  horses;  and  some  have  even  maintained 
that,  when  not  excessively  numerous,  their  presence 
is  rather  beneficial,  an  opinion  which  is  certainly  not 
recommended  by  its  apparent  probability,  whilst 
it  seems  to  be  universally  admitted,  that  in  great 
numbers  they  are  hurtful. — The  Red-tailed  Horse- 
hot  (  (r.  or  (K.  hcrmorrhoiHali»\  also  a  British  species, 
deposits  its  eggs  upon  the  lips  of  the  horse,  distress- 
ing it  very  much  by  the  annoyance  which  it  gives 
in  so  doing.  The 'larras  attach  themselves  chiefly 
to  the  surface  of  the  intestine,  about  the  anus  of  the 
horse,  and  sometimes  cause  an  annoying  irritation. 
I  linseed-oil  is  used  for  their  removal. — The  Ox-rot, 
or  Ox  Oad-fly  {(E*tru*  Hypodermn  Bovi*)  is  more 
troublesome  than  any  specis  of  borse-bot.  It  is  a 
beautiful  insect,  not  quite  half  an  inch  long,  and 
thicker  in  proportion  than  the  horse -bots;  it  has 
brown  tinspotted  wings ;  the  face  whitish,  the  crown 
of  the  head  brown,  the  thorax  black,  the  abdomen 
whitish,  with  a  broad  black  band  around  the  middle, 
and  yellow  hairs  at  the  extremity,  where  also  the 
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Ox  Bot-fly : 

o,  larva,  fall  grown,  natural  sice  ;  b,  pupa ; 

a  UlUe  larger  than  llnT 


retractile  within  one  another,  like  the  pieces  of  a 
telescope;  and  the  last  of  them  ter- 
minating in  five  points,  three  of  which 
are  longer  than  the  others  and  hooked. 
By  means  of  this  organ  a  small  round 
hole  is  pierced  in  the  hide  of  an  ox's 
back,  iu  which  an  egg  is  deposited. 
The  fly  is  very  quick  in  depositing 
her  egg,  not  remaining  upon  the  back 
of  the  animal  more  than  a  few  seconds. 
Cattle  exhibit  great  alarm  and  excite-  . 
ment  at  the  presence  of  the  gad-flv,  and  Ovipositor 
rush  wildly  about,  with  head  stretched  J  .  .  ft^ 
forward,  and  tail  stuck  out,  to  escape  p  yni"*n 
from  their  tormentor.  The  further  injury  done  by 
this  insect  is  not,  however,  usually  great ;  the  larvas 
— a  little  pearl-white  maggot  (varide  or  wortual)— 
feeding  upon  the  juices  beneath  the  skin,  causes  a 
swelling,  called  a  warble,  forming  a  sort  of  sac, 
within  which  it  lives  aud  grows,  amidst  a  kipd  of 
purulent  matter  suited  to  its  appetite  ;  and  from 
which  it  finally  emerges,  leaving  a  small  sore,  and 
like  the  horsc-bot  undergoes  its  further  tram-forma- 
lions  in  the  ground.  By  pressure  on  the  warbles, 
bots  may  be  destroyed,  and  when  they  are  numer- 
ous, assiduous  oiling  of  the  back  of  the  ox  is 
resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose. — The  SHEtp-ior 
(Cephaltmyia  or  (Ettriu  Oi<i»)  is  a  much  more  serious 
pest  than  any  other  British  species,  and  Ls  not 
unfrequently  very  destructive  to  flocks.  The  insect 
is  smaller  than  either  the  ox-bot  or  horse-bot; 
it  is  of  a  grayish  colour,  with  a  large  head  and  yellow 
face,  and  is  'most  abundant  in  damp  situations  and 


Sheep  Bot-fly : 

a, larva,  fall  grown  ;  A,  larva,  yonnaw  ;  r,  pupa ;  rf,  the  ft»es 
of  ihe  perfect  insect,  tnatfilfle.1  •  e,  | 
i  ft  perfect  I 


woody  districts.    It  is  to  be  seen  chiefly  In  the 
months  of  June  and  July.     Sheep  exhibit  great 
alarm  when  it  approaches  them,  and  seem  to  seek, 
I  bv  keeping  their  noses  close  to  the  ground,  and  by 
|  incessant  motion  of  their  feet,  to  keep  it  from 
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entering  their  nostril*.  It  U  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
sheep  that  this  fly  deposits  its  eggs,  and  the  larva?, 
when  batched,  make  tbeir  waj  into  the  maxillary  and 
frontal  sinuses,  feeding  upon  the  juices  there,  until 
tbey  are  ready  to  change  into  the  pupa  state,  in 
April  or  May  of  the  following  year,  when  they  find 
their  way  again  through  the  nostrils  to  the  ground. 
They  seem  to  cause  great  irritation  in  their  progress 
up  the  nostrils  of  the  sheep,  and  the  poor  animals 
run  hither  and  thither,  suorting  and  in  great  excite- 
ment. 'The  common  saying,  that  a  whimsical  per- 
son is  mappnty,  or  has  got  maggot*  in  hi*  head, 
perhaps  arose  from  the  freaks  the  sheep  have  been 
observed  to  exhibit  when  infested  by  their  hots.' 
The  bots  cause  considerable  irritation  in  the  cavities, 
where  they  usually  fix  themselves,  and  sometimes 
get  into  the  bruin,  and  cause  death. — These  larva; 
move  with  considerable  quickness,  holding  on  by 
the  hooks  with  which  their  mouth  is  furnished, 
and  contracting  and  elongating  the  body.  It  is 
Mid  that  flocks  fed  where  broom  is  in  flower  are 
never  infested  with  them  ;  and  when  many  cases 
arise  in  a  flock,  it  is  found  particularly  advan- 
tageous to  remove  it  to  a  dry  soil.—  Goats,  deer, 
and  other  quadrupeds  are  also  liable  to  be  assailed 
by  different  kinds  of  gad-fly.  The  eggs  of  oue 
of  the  species  which  attacks  the  fallow-deer, 
are  deposited  in  the  nostrils,  and  the  larva;  make 
their  way  in  large  numbers  to  a  cavity  near  the 
pharynx.  Rein-deer  are  excessively  tormented  by 
these  injects,  one  kind  depositing  its  eggs  in  their 
nostrils,  and  another  in  their  skin;  and  it  is  no  I 
infrequent  thing  for  a  large  part  of  a  flock  to  be 
destroyed  by  them.  When  feeding  where  bot-flies 
are  numerous,  they  keep  such  watch  against  them,  I 
thnt  tiny  neglect  to  cat,  become  emaciated,  and 
often  actually  perish  in  consequence. — Even  human 
beings  have  sometimes  been  afflicted  by  insects  of 
this  family.  Humboldt  saw  Indians  in  South  Ameri- 
ca having  the  abdomen  covered  with  tumours  pro- 
duced bv  their  larvie. 

BoTA'NIC  GARDEN,  a  garden  devoted  to  the 
promotion  of  botany,  and  in  which  plants  are  col- 
lected and  cultivated  in  order  to  scientific  study. 
The  various  economical  applications  of  botany,  how- 
ever, in  agriculture,  manufactures,  medicine,  Ac., 
are  almost  always  kept  particularly  in  view ;  and 
one  great  object  of  a  B.  G.  is  to  bring  to  a  country 
useful  foreign  plants  to  determine  the  question  of 
their  suitableness  to  its  climate,  and  to  introduce 
those  which  may  be  cultivated  with  advantage. 
B.  gardens  are  now  deemed  indispensable  to  uni- 
versities ;  they  are  reckoned  among  the  public 
institutions  of  great  cities,  and  even  of  nations,  and 
are  established  in  new  colonies,  not  only  for  the 
sake  of  science,  but  as  one  of  the  means  of  pro- 
moting their  prosperity.  They  were  utterly  unknown 
to  the  ancients,  although  some  of  the  secondary 
obje<  ts  in  which  they  are  found  most  useful  en- 
gaged the  attention  both  of  Greeks  and  Romans. 
The  first  appmach  to  a  B.  G.  appears  to  have  been 
made  about  l3i»«j  x.  n.,  in  the  garden  of  Matthaeus 
Sylvaticus,  at  Salerno;  botanical  science,  however, 
being  merely  subservient  to  medicine.  Of  a  similar 
character  was  the  medical  garden  established  at 
Venice,  by  the  republic,  in  13:t3.  The  example  of 
Venice  was  followed  by  other  Italian  cities,  and 
plants  from  different  parts  of  the  world  began  to  be 
collected.  At  length,  about  contem|K>raneously 
with  the  revival  of  botauical  science  in  modern 
times,  the  first  true  B.  G.  was  formed  in  1633  at 
Padua,  by  Mnsa  Brassavola,  for  Caspar  de  Gabrieli, 
a  wealthy  Tuscan  noble;  which  was  soon  followed 
by  those  of  Pisa,  Florence,  Bologna,  and  Rome. 
The  first  public  B.  G.  was  that  of  I'isa.  A  public 
B.  G.  was  established  at  Padua  in  IMS,  by  a  decree 


of  the  republic  of  Venice,  at  the  request  of  the  pro- 
fessors and  students  of  medicine.  The  republic  of 
Venice  greatly  encouraged  the  study  of  botany  by 
•ending  persous  to  the  Levant,  to  Egypt,  and  even 
to  India,  to  procure  plants  for  this  garden. — The 
B.  G.  of  Leyden  was  begun  in  1677  ;  it  enjoyed  in  its 
infancy  the  core  of  Clusius,  and  was  brought  to 
great  perfection  by  Boerhaave,  who  was  professor  of 
botany  there.— The  first  public  B.  G.  in  Germany 
was  established  by  the  Elector  of  Saxony  at  Leipsio 
in  1680,  and  was  soon  followed  by  others. — Franco 
had  no  B  G.  till  Louis  XIII.  established  the  Jar  din 
de*  Plantt*  at  Paris,  which  was  begun  in  lfilu.  but 
not  completed  till  1634. — Nor  was  there  an v  public 
B.  G.  in  England  till  1632,  when  that  of  Oxford 
was  founded  by  the  Earl  of  Danby.  Private  B. 
gardens,  however,  had  existed  in  England  for  the 
greater  part  of  a  century  before. — The  B.  G.  of 
Edinburgh,  the  first  in  Scotland,  was  founded  about 
the  year  1680,  as  a  private  B.  G.,  by  Dr.,  afterwards 
Sir  Andrew  Balfour,  a  sealous  naturalist,  who  had 
inherited  a  collection  of  plants  formed  by  a  pupil  of 
his  own,  Patrick  Murray  of  Livingston,  at  his  country 
seat,  and  transferred  them  to  Edinburgh ;  and  the 
city  of  Edinburgh  afterwards  allotted  to  it  a  piece  of 
ground,  and  allowed  an  annual  sum  for  its  support 
out  of  the  revenues  of  the  university. 

The  B.  G.  at  Kew  occupies  a  high  place  among 
British  national  institutions;  it  possesses  one  of  the 
richest  collections  of  plants  in  the  world,  and  has 
been  greatly  improved  under  the  care  of  Sir  William 
Jackson  Hooker,  who  has  been  director  of  it  since 
1841.  The  liortut  Ktwenni*  of  Mr.  Aiton,  to  whom 
the  garden  owed  much  of  its  prosperity  in  the  1 8th 
c.,  illustrates  the  greatness  which  it  had  even  then 
attained.  One  of  its  chief  glories  is  now  its  immense 
palm-house,  finished  in  1848,  which  is  362  feet  in 
length,  and  the  central  part  of  it  K  O  feet  wide,  and 
66  feel  high. — A  new  palm-house  has,  in  like  manner, 
greatly  added  to  the  attractions  and  value  of  the  B. 
G.  of  Edinburgh.  It  is  ltx>  feet  long  by  6t>  feet  wide, 
and  704,  feet  high.  These  houses  permit  something 
of  the  stateliness  and  magnificence  of  the  palms  of 
the  tropics  to  be  seen  in  Britain. 

Of  B.  gardens  on  the  continent  of  Europe,  the 
Jardin  de*  Plantt*  may  be  regarded  as  holding 
the  first  place,  both  with  reference  to  the  strictly 
scientific  study  of  botany,  and  to  the  care  bestowed 
upon  the  introduction  and  diffusion  of  useful  or 
beautiful  plants  from  all  parts  of  the  world.  There 
exists  in  France  what  may  be  called  a  system  of 
B.  gardens — one  at  least  in  every  department — to 
which  plants  are  sent  from  the  Jardin  de*  Plante; 
and  from  which,  as  they  continue  to  be  multi- 
plied by  propagation,  they  soon  find  their  way  into 
the  hands  of  nurserymen  and  private  cultivators. 
The  B.  G.  connected  with  the  imperial  palace  at 
Schotibrunn,  in  Austria,  and  that  of  Berlin,  are  the 
greatest  in  Germany.  The  former,  which  was 
begun  in  1753  by  the  Emperor  Frauds  I.,  was 
supplied  with  West  Indian  plants  at  enormous 
expense,  the  celebrated  Jacquin  being  sent  to  pro- 
cure them.  The  B.  G.  of  New  York  is  perhaps  the 
most  worthy  of  notice  among  the  numerous  botanic 
gardens  of  America ;  and  that  of  Calcutta  deserves  to 
be  mentioned,  as  an  important  connecting-link  be- 
tween the  B.  gardens  of  Europe  and  the  botany  of 
India.  It  has  enjoyed  the  care  of  a  succession  of  emi- 
nent botanists,  and  has  been  very  useful  both  in 
transmitting  Indian  plants  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  in  introducing  valuable  productions  of  other 
countries  into  India. 

In  the  laying  out  and  arranging  of  B.  gardens, 
different  methods  are  adopted,  mere  convenience 
and  beauty  being  in  some  cases  primarily  regarded, 
and  these  in  other  cases  being  sacrificed  to  tho 
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supposed  interests  of  science  in  an  attempted 
scientific  arrangement.  A  perfect  adherence  to 
a  botanical  system  is,  for  obvious  reasons,  impos- 
sible ;  but  a  scientific  arrangement  of  the  plants 
in  natural  groups,  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  convenient- 
ly accomplished,  greatly  increases  the  usefulness  of 
a  B.  G.,  and  facilitate*  the  study  of  botany.  Some- 
times  houses  are  devoted  to  particular  orders  of 


changes  effected  in  them — an  investigation  of  the 
secreU  of  that  chemistry  of  nature  which  so  far 
excels  all  that  has  yet  been  accomplished  in  labor- 
atories. Hub  is,  however,  a  branch  of  the  science 
of  chemistry  rather  than  of  B. ;  but  it  so  far  belongs 
to  the  Utter,  that  although  only  subsidiary,  it  is 
useful  and  indispensable.  Even  mathematics  and 
natural  philosophy,  however,  have  been  called  to 


plants,  as  palms,  heaths,  or  orchids;  sometimes  to  ( the  assistance  of  the  philosophical  botanist  in  his 
plants  of  particular  habit,  as  aquatic  plants ;  and  attempts  to  explain  the   phenomena  of  his  own 


sometimes  portions  of  the  garden  are  advantageously 
devoted  to  the  exhibition,  at  one  view,  of  plants  val- 
uable for  particular  uses,  as  cereals  or  corn-plants, 
plants  yielding  fibre,  tx. 

BOTAXO  MANCY,  divination  by  means  of  plants. 
See  Divination. 

BO  TANY  (Gr.  botane,  an  herb),  the  science  which 
has  lor  its  subject  the  Vegetable  Kingdom  (q.  v.). 
Everything  that  relates  to  plants  is  included  in  this 
science  :  there  are,  therefore,  several  great  branches 


science. 

Special  B.  has  been  rendered  subservient  to  the 
study  of  general  B.,  and  errors  in  the  former  are 
also  guarded  against  by  dc|>eiidence,  to  a  certain 
extent,  on  the  well-ascertained  principles  of  the 
latter.  A  comprehensive  view  of  the  vegetable 
kingdom  is  indeed  impossible  without  an  inquiry 
into  the  number  and  peculiarities  of  the  different 
species  which  it  contains;  but  the  attempt  to 
classify  and  arrange  these  can  only  be  successful 
when  it  is  founded  upon  a  knowledge  of  general 


of  it,  in  many  respects  very  different  from  each  .  laws  relating  to  all  vegetable  organisms.    That  the 


other.  Of  these  branches  of  the  science,  some, 
relating  to  plants  in  general,  rather  than  to  particu- 
lar kinds  or  species,  are  sometimes  included  under 
the  designation  of  General  B.  (sometimes  called 
Phytonomy ;  Gr.  phytim,  a  plant,  and  ttomot,  a  law) ; 
whilst  those  which  relate  to  particular  species,  their 
distinctive  characters,  distributions,  Ac,  arc,  in  like 
manner,  comprehended  under  the  term  Special 
Botany. — In  the  former  of  these  departments,  the 
first  place  must  be  assigned  to  Structural  B^  also 
called  Organology,  or  Organography,  which  has  for 
its  subject  the  structure  of  plauts,  the  textures  of 


discoveries  of  a  botanist  may  be  made  known,  the 
description  of  species  is  uecessary ;  and  w  orks 
devoted  to  this  arc  sometimes  called  works  of 
Lencriptive  B.  or  of  Phytography  (phytoti,  a  plant, 
and  graphi,  a  writing).  But  in  the  description  of 
plants,  a  multitude  of  terms  must  be  employed, 
which  almost  exclusively  belong  to  botanical 
science  itself,  whilst  even  those  which  are  common 
to  it  with  other  departments  of  natural  history, 
must  be  employed  in  senses  modified  by  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Many  of  the 
terms  used  are  such  as  belong  to  structural  B.  and 
hich  they  are  composed,  and  their  vurious  organs.  \  vegetable  physiology ;  but  many  also— for  example. 


Subordinate  to  this  are  the  study  of  the  elementary 
tissues  of  plants,  sometimes  called  Vegetable  Hi*- 
tology  (See  Histology),  and  that  of  the  anatomy  of 
plants,  sometimes  called  Phytotomy  (Gr.  phyton,  a 
plant,  and  tow\  a  cutting);  both  of  which  have 
recently  been  prosecuted  with  great  assiduity.  In 
both,  the  microscope  is  an  indispensable  instrument, 
and  by  means  of  it  all  the  important  discoveries  of 
modern  times  have  been  made.  Intimately  con- 
nected with  these  is  Morphology  (Gr.  morphot,  a 
form,  and  logo*,  a  discourse),  that  branch  of  botan- 
ical science  w  hich  relates  to  what  has  been  called 
the  Metamorphosi*  of  Organ*,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  gradual  transmutation  of  leaves  by  the  processes 
of  vegetable  life  into  the  various  organs  with  which 


adjectives  which  designate  the  particular  forms  of 
leaves,  Ac. — become  familiar  only  when  an  acquaint- 
ance with  them  is  sought  in  order  to  descriptive  11., 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  different  species  of  plants. 
Great  precision  is  necessary  in  the  use  of  theso 
terms,  and  from  the  want  of  it,  the  descriptions  of 
the  ancients  and  of  travellers  unacquainted  with  B. 
often  leave  it  impossible  to  determine  the  particular 
species  intended.  This  gives  rise  to  what  is  some- 
times called  in  botanical  works  Terminology — an 
explanation  of  botanical  terms,  which,  howe»Vr,  has 
no  right  to  be  regarded  as  a  separate  brunch  of 
science,  or  worthy  of  a  distinct  name;  and  the 
name  which  it  has  received  is  barbarous.  Wl -en 
structural  B.  was  little  heeded,  and  little  more  was 


a  plant  is  provided,  and  their  consequent  assumption  j  commonly  supposed  necessary  for  a  botanist  than  a 
of  new  forms  and  adaptation  to  new  uses.  This  |  knowledge  of  species  and  the  ability  to  distingui.-h 
branch  of  B.,  entirely  of  recent  origin,  has  been  ■  them,  'terminology '  was  often  separately  taught,  and 
described  as  being  in  the  vegetable  what  com  pa-  ;  the  student  was  required  to  commit  long  tables  of 
rative  anatomy  is  in  the  animal  kingdom,  and  hae  )  terms  and  their  meanings  to  memory— a  difficulty 
now  become  the  exposition  of  an  admitted  great ,  placed  in  his  way  at  the  outset  which  was  both 
general  law,  almost  equally  important  in  reference  [  formidable  and  repulsive,  like  that  which  the  student 
to   structural   B.    and    to   vegetable    physiology.  1  of  the  Chinese  language  must  expect  to  encounter  in 


Vegetable  Phytiology  or  Phy*iological  B.  treats  of 
the  various  kinds  of  organic  activity  which  are 
displayed  in  the  life  of  plants.  It  is  based  upon 
Structural  B.,  an  intimate  acquaintance  w  ith  which 
is  indispensable  to  the  study  of  it.  The  arguments 
or  illustrations  of  natural  theology,  derived  from 
B.,  are  chiefly  taken  from  structural  B.  and  vege- 
table physiology  considered  together,  the  wisdom 


its  slphabet. 

The  necessity  of  classification  and  systematic 
arrangement  in  B.  will  be  very  obvious,  if  the  mul- 
titude of  different  kind  of  plants  is  considetcd, 
fully  l'jn.000  species  being  already  known  aid 
described,  whilst  great  regions  of  the  earth  are 
still  unexplored.  The  systematic  arrangement  of 
plants   is   sometimes   called  Syttematic  B.,  some- 


of  the  Creator  appearing  in  his  works  equally  in  times  Topological  B.  (Gr.  fan's,  order,  and  loejo*, 
their  structure  and  in  the  adaptation  of  all  their  a  discourse),  sometimes,   less  properly,  Tasitl^y 

or  Taxonomy.  The  history  and  progress  of  the 
science  have  been  marked  by  the  different  systems 
which  have  been  proposed,  and  have  prevailed  at 
different  times.  These  have,  however,  been  of  two 
very  distinct  kinds,  founded  upon  very  different 
principles,  and  particularly  adapted  to  very  different 
still  comparatively  easy ;  and  an  inquiry  into  these  I  objects,  and  are  respectively  designated  artificial 
thcniseives,  with  respect  to  the  chemical  I  and  natural  or  phyiological  systems.  Artificial 


to  their  respective  wonderful  functions 
In  connection  with  vegetable  physiology,  another 
branch  of  science  claims  attention — Vkuktablk 
Ciikuistry;  of  which  there  are  two  parts — an  exa- 
mination of  the  products  of  the  living  processes  in 
plants,  which,  with  all  its  well-known  difficulty,  is 
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systems,  are  based  upou  some  dingle  class  of  charac- 
ter*, in  the  external  parts  of  plants,  without  reference 
to  the  importance  of  these  characters  in  whut  con- 
cerns the  life  of  a  plant,  or  the  purpose  for  which  it 
exists,  aud  are  chietly  adapted  to  the  convenience 
of  the  student  desirous  of  readily  distinguishing 
species  among  the  multitudes  with  which  he  has  to 
deal.  A  work  of  descriptive  B.,  arranged  according 
to  an  artificial  system,  has  been  aptly  likened  10  a 
dictionary  iu  which  the  words  are  alphabetically 
arranged. 

An  artificial  system  cannot,  however,  serve  the 
highest  purposes  of  the  science.  But  in  framing  a 
natural  system,  great  difficulties  are  to  be  encoun- 
tered, anil  imperfection  of  the  system  is  necessarily 
to  a  certain  extent  iuvolved  in  imperfection  of  the 
science.  Based  not  upon  one  mere  set  of  characters 
arbitrarily  selected,  but  upou  a  consideration  as  far 
as  jtossiblc  of  all  characters  which  plants  present, 
and  not  merely  upon  external  forma  viewed  in  them- 
selves but  upon  these  and  internal  organisation 
considered  in  their  physiological  relations,  a  natural 
system  aims  at  exhibiting  the  real  affinities  which 
subsist  in  the  vegetable  kingdom ;  and  evidently 
must  be  at  all  times  liable  to  modification,  and 
capable  of  improvement,  as  botanical  science  ad- 
vances, either  through  the  discovery  of  new  plants 
or  through  phytotomical  and  physiological  research  : 
it  al-o  evidently  requires  the  greatest  scientific 
attainments  and  the  highest  powers  of  a  philosophic 
mind.  Nor  is  it  one  of  the  lenst  of  the  practical  diffi- 
culties, that  the  affinities  of  plants  are  not  such  as  to 
constitute  a  simple  lineal  series,  but  that  they  may  be 
viewed  ss  a  multitude  of  groups  arranged  around  cen- 
tres, aud  connected  with  each  other  upon  different 
aides  and  by  a  great  variety  of  lies. 

Vet  the  rudiments  of  a  natural  system  have 
always  been  sought  after,  and  in  some  measure 
attained,  when  B.  has  been  studied  ns  a  science — 
whenever  it  has  become  anything  more  than  a  mere 
acquaintance  with  a  few  plants  and  their  names. 
The  (ffuera  into  which  species  arc  grouped  by  all 
botanists  are  natural,  and  are  the  basis  upon  which  all 
classification  proceeds  in  its  further  generalisations. 
So  sensible  was  Linnaeus  of  the  importance  of  main- 
taining this  character  of  the  genera,  that  when  a 
rigid  adherence  to  his  artificial  system  would  have 
caused  the  division  of  a  genus  into  parts,  and  the 
consequent  separation  of  species  very  nearly  allied, 
he  kept  the  genus  unbroken,  and  maintained  the 
usefulness  of  his  artificial  system,  to  the  student 
desirous  of  finding  the  names  of  plants,  by  referring 
from  one  of  its  classes  or  orders  to  another  for 
•species  exceptional  among  those  of  their  genus  as 
to  the  number  of  their  stamens  or  pistils,  or  their 
ditfciift*,  monmious,  or  hermaphrodite  flowers. — 
The  classification  of  species,  however,  in  genera  and 
larger  natural  groups,  being  a  subject  as  much  con- 
nected with  other  branches  of  natural  history  as 
with  B.,  will  more  properly  be  treated  in  the  article 
Nati  kal  History;  and  to  that  article  also,  and  to 
the  article  Species,  we  refer  for  all  that  our  limits 
allow  concerning  some  of  the  most  interesting  and 
difficult  questions  of  science,  the  limits  of  species,  the 
distribution  of  species,  Ac. 

An  important  branch  of  botanicnl  science  is  that 
which  is  called  Gtotirapliical  li.,  or  the  Gcograjthy  of 
J'laut*,  and  sometimes  J'hiftoffrofrrtip/itf.  It  must  be 
regarded  as  yet  in  its  infancy,  although  a  multitude 
of  observations  have  beeu  recorded  in  works  of 
descriptive  B.,  ami  by  botanical  travellers.  It  is 
the  object  of  Geographical  li.  to  connect  with  the 
occurrence  or  prevalence  01  plants  iu  particular  coun- 
tries a  great  variety  of  facts  as  to  climate,  altitude, 
geology,  Ac,  and  even  facta  of  history.  It  aims  at 
the  establishment  of  great  general  laws,  which,  how- 


ever, it  has  not  yet  been  able  to  establish.  Some 
account  of  the  progress  which  has  been  made  in  this 
branch  of  B.,  and  of  the  imperfect  generalisations 
which  have  been  reached,  will  be  found  iu  the  article 
Geography  or  Plants. 

Another  branch  of  botanical  science  which  has  re- 
cently sprung  up,  and  has  acquired  great  magnitude 
and  importance,  is  Pal.eontologkal  B.,  or  Fossil 
Botany.  The  petrified  fruits  and  wood,  the  beauti- 
ful impressions  of  ferns  and  palms,  and  other  traces 
and  remains  of  former  vegetation,  which  appear  in 
vast  numbers  and  great  variety  in  different  strata  of 
the  earth's  crust,  present  a  most  interesting  field  of 
scientific  research.  The  study  of  the  different  kinds 
of  fossil  plants,  and  the  comparison  of  them  with 
existing  species,  belong  strictly  to  the  science  of  B. ; 
the  study  of  their  relations  to  particular  strata  or 
formations,  and  so  to  particular  periods  in  the  physi- 
cal history  of  the  globe,  belongs  to  geology.  The 
study  of  fossil  plants  has  proved  exceedingly  useful 
in  guiding  to  just  and  philosophic  views  of  the  mu- 
tual relations  even  of  species  aud  groups  still  exist- 
ing.  See  Paleontology. 

The  subject  of  the  diseases  op  plants  must  be  re- 
garded as  falling  within  the  province  of  Botany.  It 
has  scarcely  yet  been  treated  or  studied  as  a  distinct 
branch  of  science,  although  It  has  not  been  over- 
looked in  its  relation  to  Vegetable  Physiology,  with 
which  its  intimate  connection  is  obvious,  and  it  has 
received  no  little  attention  in  its  bearings  on  agricul- 
ture and  other  arts  by  which  plants  are  made  to  sup- 
ply the  wants  or  minister  to  the  comforts  of  man. 

Economic  B.  includes  all  that  relates  to  plants, 
considered  with  reference  to  these  arts  and  10  these 
uses.  That  part  of  it  which  relates  to  medicinal 
plants  has  been  often  separately  and  elaborately 
treated  under  the  name  of  Medical  Botany.  In  the 
botanical  articles  of  this  work,  will  be  found  notices 
of  the  more  important  plants  affording  food  to  man, 
and  therefore  cultivated  in  fields  or  gardens,  iu  warm 
or  in  cold  climates,  and  of  those  valuable  for  their 
timber,  their  fibre,  or  the  dye-stuffs  or  medicines 
which  they  yield. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  sketch  an  outline  of 
the  science  of  B.,  w-e  must  refer  to  the  articles 
Plant,  Vegetable  Kingdom,  and  Vegktacle  Physi- 
ology, instead  of  attempting  here  to  fill  up  a  part  of 
that  outline  by  exhibiting  the  first  principles  of  the 
science.  It  remains  for  u.«,  in  the  present  article,  to 
give  a  very  brief  account  of  the  history  of  B.,  and 
outlines  of  the  systems  of  classification  most  deserv- 
ing of  attention. 

We  are  informed  that  Solomon  'spoke  of  trees, 
from  the  cedar  in  Lebanon  even  to  the  hyssop  that 
springeth  out  of  the  wall.'  There  is  reason  also  to 
believe  that  Zoroaster  devoted  some  attention  to 
plants,  and  that  this  study  early  engaged  some  of 
the  philosophers  of  Greece.  The  oldest  botanical 
work  which  has  come  down  to  us  is  that  of  Theo- 
phrastus  (q.  v.),  a  pupil  of  Aristotle,  w  ho  flourished 
in  the  4th  c.  n.  c.  His  descriptions  of  plants  aro 
very  unsatisfactory,  but  his  knowledge  of  their  organs 
and  of  vegetable  physiology  may  well  be  deemed 
wonderful,  when  we  consider  the  low  stntc  of  this 
branch  of  science  throughout  many  centuries  after 
his  time.  It  was  not,  indeed,  till  after  the  revival 
of  letters  in  Western  Europe,  that  it  was  ever  again 
studied  as  it  had  been  by  him.  About  four  hundred 
years  after  Theophrastus,  in  the  first  c.  of  the 
Christian  era,  Dioecorides  of  Anuzarbus,  iu  Asia 
Minor — a  herbalist,  however,  rather  than  a  botanist 
—described  more  than  600  plants  in  a  work  which 
continued  in  great  repute  throughout  the  middle 
ages,  a  sure  proof  how  destitute  that  period  must 
have  been  of  any  botanical  science  of  its  own. 
About  the  same  time,  the  elder  Pliny  devoted  a 
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share  of  hi*  attention  to  B.,  and  his  writings  conUin 
some  account  of  more  than  loot)  species,  but  com- 
piled from  various  sources,  without  much  discrimi- 
nation, and  mingled  with  many  errors.  Centuries 
elapsed  without  producing  another  name  worthy  to 
be  mentioned  in  a  history  of  botany.  It  was  among 
the  Arabians  that  the  science  next  began  to  be 
cultivated,  about  the  close  of  the  8th  century.  The 
greatest  name  of  this  period  is  Avicenna.  Centuries 
again  elapsed,  a  longer  interval  than  before,  during 
which  it  made  no  progress  whatever.  It  was  not 
till  the  beginning  of  the  ICth  c.  that  B.  resumed 
its  place  as  a  science.  The  first  to  revive  it  was 
Otio  Brunsfels,  a  German,  who  published  in  1680 
his  /iixtoria  Plantarnm  Argmtorati,  or  History  of 
the  Plants  of  Strasburg,  in  '2  vols.,  folio,  illustrated 
with  cuts.  He  was  sjteedily  followed  by  Bock  or 
Tragus,  Kucha  or  Fuchsius,  and  other  Germans;  by 
Miiitliiolus  aud  Ctesalpinus  in  Italy;  Dodams  or 
Doiloiuviis  in  the  Low  Countries;  De  L'Obel  or 
Lobclius.a  Dutch  physician  at  the  court  of  England; 
Gesner  in  Switzerland  ;  Dalechampa  and  Moulins,  or 
Molimeux,  in  France,  and  by  many  others,  for  B.  now 
brgan  to  be  prosecuted  wherever  learning  flourished, 
and  with  great  zeal  and  success.  Chairs  of  B.  were 
founded  in  universities,  botanic  gardens  (q.  v.)  were 
established  in  many  places,  and  travellers  began  to 
explore  even  remote  parts  of  the  world.  One  of  the 
greatest  names  of  the  latter  part  of  the  16lh  c.  is 
that  of  L'Ecluse,  or  Clusius,  who  travelled  through 
many  countries,  encountering  great  perils  and  hard- 
ship in  pursuit  of  his  favourite  science,  and  was 
finally  professor  of  B.  at  Leyden.  The  name  of  Dr. 
Turner,  '  the  Kather  of  English  B.,'  belongs  more  to 
the  17th  c.  than  to  the  16th.  The  number  of  species 
known  ami  descril»ed  had  increased,  in  the  beginning 
of  the  17th  c..  to  more  than  5<mhi,  but  the  study  of 
them  was  much  impeded  by  confusion  of  synonyms 
and  by  want  of  classification,  whilst  classification 
was  rendered  extremely  difficult  by  imjierfect  know- 
ledge of  the  structure  and  organs  of  plants.  The 
foundations  of  a  natural  system  of  classification  may 
be  said  to  have  been  laid,  in  the  latter  half  of  the 
17th  c,  by  Dr.  Robert  Morison,  a  native  of  Aberdeen 
and  professor  of  B.  at  Oxford,  followed  towards  the 
close  of  the  century  by  the  celebrated  Ray,  one  of 
the  greatest  naturalists  that  England  has  produced. 

The  application  of  the  microscope  in  B.  inaugu- 
rated a  new  epoch  of  the  science,  about  the  middle 
of  the  17th  century.  Ilonshaw  and  Hook,  both 
Englishmen,  were  among  the  first  to  employ  this 
instrument  to  good  purpose  in  the  examination 
of  the  organs  and  structure  of  plants;  but  the 
gieatest  eminence  belongs  to  the  name  of  (Jrew,  also 
an  Englishman,  a  physician  at  Coventry,  and  to 
that  of  Malpighi,  an  Italian,  perhaps  still  more 
celebrated  tor  his  anatomical  than  for  his  botanical 
discoveries.  Vegetable  physiology  now  began  to  be 
recognised  as  the  highest  department  of  botanical 
science. 

In  the  latter  half  of  the  century,  perhaps  the  most 
eminent  name  after  Ray  is  that  of  Joseph  Pitton  de 
Tournefort,  a  French  gentleman,  who  devoted  his 
whole  life  to  the  pursuit  of  botanical  science,  and 
who  must  be  particularly  noticed  in  a  sketch  of  the 
history  of  B.,  on  account  of  a  system  which  he  pro- 
posed,  and  which  was  more  generally  received  and 
employed  than  any  other  till  the  time  of  Linnaeus. 
Another  botanist  of  the  same  period,  Rivtnus,  pro- 
fessor at  Leip-ic,  gave  to  the  world  a  botanical  sys- 
tem which  was  received  to  some  extent  in  (Jermany. 
Tournefort1*  system  was  partly  natural  and  partly 
artificial ;  that' of  Rivinus  was  perhaps  the  most  per- 
fectly artificial  that  was  ever  proposed. 

The  science  of  B.  made  rapid  progress  during  the 
17th  and  lath  centuries,  both  by  the  extension  of 
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botanical  research  in  different  parts  of  the  world, 
and  the  careful  study  of  particular  groups  or  fami- 
lies of  plants.  Its  progress  was  promoted  by  the 
publication  of  many  valuable  descriptive  works. 
Important  discoveries  were  also  made  in  vegetable 
physiology. 

About  'the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  the  wonderful 
genius  of  Linnaeus  effected  a  great  change  in  K,  as 
well  as  in  zoology.  His  name  marks  an  epoch  in 
the  history  of  the  science ;  not  chiefly,  however,  in 
consequence  of  the  new  system  which  he  introduced, 
nor  even  because  of  the  discoveries  which  he  made, 
but  rather  because  he  was  able  very  thoroughly  to 
make  himself  master  of  all  that  had  been  ascertained 
by  his  predecessors,  and  to  exhibit  it  in  lucid  order. 
He  gave  also  a  great  impulse  to  botanical  studies,  by 
the  enthusiasm  with  which  he  inspired  his  pupils. 
And  among  the  benefits  which  he  conferred  on  B.,  in 
common  with  zoology,  not  the  least  considerable  was 
the  introduction  of  trivial  or  specific  names  to  be  used 
along  with  the  name  of  the  genus  as  the  designations 
of  particular  species. 

From  the  time  of  Linnaeus,  the  progress  of  B. 
during  the  remainder  of  the  18th  c.  became  more 
rapid;  and  since  the  commencement  of  the  10th  c, 
it  has  advanced  with  gigantic  strides.  A  large 
space  would  be  occupied  by  a  mere  enumeration  of 
the  names  of  those  who  have  promoted  it  by  their 
labours  and  discoveries.  Some  notion  of  what 
botanical  literature  has  become,  may  be  formed 
from  the  fact,  that  Pritzel,  in  his  TJumurut  LUtrra- 
turce  Boiamca  (Leip.  1847—1851),  enumerates  about 
15,000  publications. 

Von  Haller,  an  anatomist  and  philosopher,  as  well 
as  a  botanist,  was,  of  all  the  contemporaries  of 
Linnaeus,  the  only  one  who  could  be  regarded  as 
his  rival.  Of  all  the  botanists  of  the  latter  half  of 
the  18th  c.,  the  most  deserving  to  be  mentioned  in 
the  history  of  the  science  along  with  the  great 
Swede,  are  Bernard  de  Jussieu,  and  his  nephew, 
Antoine  Laurent  de  Jussieu,  who  applied  themselves 
with  great  earnestness  to  the  study  of  the  natural 
affinities  of  plants  snd  the  formation  of  a  natural 
system,  a  work  which  Linnaeus  himself  attempted, 
and  of  the  importance  of  which  he  was  so  sensible, 
that  whilst  acknowledging  the  imperfect  success  of 
his  endeavours,  he  declared  his  resolution  to  perse- 
vere in  them  to  the  end  of  his  life.  The  Jussieue 
traced  the  outlines  of  a  system  which  the  greatest 
botanists  since  their  time  have  not  so  much  sought 
to  change  as  to  complete.  Among  those  who  have 
laboured  with  greatest  success  in  this  work,  must  be 
mentioned  DeCandolle,  Fries,  Endlicher.  Brongniart, 
Meisner,  Von  Martius,  Lindley,  and  Brown.  The 
botanist  last  named  acquired  by  his  work  on  the 
plants  of  New  Holland,  published  in  1810,  a  high 
eminence,  not  on  account  of  new  plants  which  he 
described,  but  on  account  of  the  light  which  he 
threw  upon  the  most  difficult  questions  connected 
with  the  structure  of  plants  and  vegetable  physiology. 
Many  remarkable  discoveries  in  vegetable  physiology 
have  recently  been  made  by  Link,  Meyen,  Schleiden, 
Von  Mohl,  Lindley,  and  others,  some  of  them  affect- 
ing what  may  be  called  tho  most  fundamental  princi- 
ples of  botanical  science. 

Since  the  days  of  Linnaeus,  great  progress  ha* 
been  made  in  the  examination  of  the  B.  of  particular 
countries  and  districts,  of  which  perhaps  the  least 
important  result  has  been  the  discovery  of  very 
many  plants  unknown  before.  But  our  limits  pre- 
vent us  from  noticing  particular  works  in  this  de- 
partment of  botanical  science,  or  those  of  botanical 
travellers,  or  of  botanists  who  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  the  study  of  particular  groups  of  plants. 
And  we  can  merely  allude  to  the  scientific  associa- 
tions, continually  increasing  in  number  aud  resources. 
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by  which  the  interest*  of  this  science  are  promoted, 
and  to  the  magazines  and  other  periodical  publica- 
tions devoted  to  it.  However,  we  cannot  bat  refer 
also  to  what  may  be  deemed  by  some— but  unjustly 
— matters  of  comparative  insignificance,  the  intro- 
duction of  B.  into  schools,  atid  the  publication  of 
many  works  intended  for  the  use  of  persons  not 
Terr  scientific.  By  the  introduction  of  this  or  any 
similar  branch  of  science  into  schools,  not  only  may 
important  educational  purposes  be  served,  but  the 
young  may  be  led  to  form  a  taste  for  the  science 
which  will  impel  them  to  its  subsequent  prosecution. 
There  arc  lew  branches  of  science  so  easily  made 
popular  as  B. ;  but  they  very  much  mistake  its 
nature  who  suppose  it  to  consist  in  a  mere  know- 
ledge of  the  names  of  plants,  or  in  a  familiarity 
with  the  classes  of  an  artificial  Bystem.  What  B. 
really  is,  and  to  what  the  true  study  of  it  tends, 
is  better  perceived  if  we  consider  that  4  there  is  not 
a  flower  that  blows  but  has  some  beauty  only 
unveiled  to  the  minute  inquirer,  some  peculiarity  in 
structure  fitting  it  to  its  destined  plucc  and  purpose, 
and  yet  not  patent  to  a  casual  glance.'  There 
is  perhaps  no  branch  of  science  which  demands  more 
than  B.  the  application  of  the  highest  mental 
powers;  and  like  every  other,  to  him  who  truly 
prosecutes  it — whether  little  or  much— it  brings 
in  due  measure  an  immediate  reward  in  his  own 
improvement  aud  delight. 

We  proceed  to  exhibit  an  outline  of  the  Unnscan 
system,  the  only  artificial  system  which  it  appears 
necessary  further  to  notice,  and  of  the  natural 
system  by  which  it  has  been  to  a  great  extent 
superseded.  The  Limuean  system,  however,  is  not 
entirely  artificial.  Its  foundation  may  be  said  to 
be  laid  in  the  perfectly  natural  distinction  between 
Phanerogamous  and  Cryptogamous  plants— the  former 
of  which  Linnnsas  divided  into  23  classes;  whilst  he 
constituted  the  latter,  corresponding  to  the  Acotyle- 
donous  plants  of  Jussieu,  into  his  24th  and  last 
class,  Cryptogamia.  In  the  other  classes,  he  took 
the  characters  from  the  parts  of  fructification :  this 
he  defined  as  having  no  stamens  or  pistils  distinctly 
visible,  and  gave  it  a  name,  Cryptogamia  (Gr. 
krypto*,  concealed,  and  garni,  marriage),  in  accord- 
ance with  this  definition,  modestly  refraining  from  a 
confident  assertion  of  the  absence  of  stamens  and 
pistils.  Of  the  23  classes  of  phanerogamous  or 
phasuogamous  plants  ((Jr.  phanero*,  manifest,  and 
phatHo,  to  shew),  the  characters  of  all  are  taken 
Irom  the  stamens;  and  those  of  Classes  I. — XI., 
simply  from  the  number  of  them ;  these  classes, 
however,  not  including  plants  exhibiting  the  peculi- 
arities with  reference  to  which  the  remaining  classes 
are  constituted.  Thus  Class  I.,  Monnndria,  (Gr. 
mono*,  one,  aturr,  a  male),  consists  of  plants  the 
flowers  of  which  have  only  one  stamen;  Class  II., 
D iandr la  (Gr.  di*,  twice),  of  those  with  two  stamens  ; 
Cla*s  III.,  Triandria  (Gr.  trrit,  three),  of  those  with 
three  stamens,  and  so  on  ;  Class  IV.,  7'elrawlria  (Gr. 
tetraa,  four  timet-);  Class  V.,  Ptntnndria  (Gr.  prnte, 
file)  ;  Class  VI.,  Jlexandria  (Gr.  hex,  six);  Class  VII., 
J/eplandria(Gr.heula,  seven);  Class  VIII.,  Octandria, 
Gr.  o.-to,  eight) ;  Class  IX.,  Entuandria  (Gr.  ennca, 
nine);  Class  X.,  Dtcandria  (Gr.  drka,  ten) — until, 
In  Class  XI.,  JJodecandria  (Gr.  dodeka,  twelve),  the 
number  of  the  stamens  is  less  definitely  fixed,  and 
ants  are  included  in  it  having  more  than  ten,  and 
wer  than  twenty  stamens.  Then  follow  two 
classes — Class  XII.,  Jco*andria  (Gr.  eikoxi,  twenty), 
and  Class  XIII.,  Polyandria  ((Jr.  poly*,  many)— 
which  have  numerous  stamens,  but  differ  in  their 
being  inserted  ou  the  calyx  in  the  former  class,  aud 
on  the  receptacle  in  the  latter,  characters  essentially 
natural,  as  are*  those  also  of  most  of  the  remaining 
cWsea    Classes  XIV.,  Didynamia,  and  XV.,  Tetru- 


dynamia  (Gr.  dynamis,  power),  are  distinguished  by 
having  the  stamens  of  different  lengths — the  former 
having  two  long  and  two  short  stamens,  the  latter, 
four  long  and  two  short.  Class  XV.  agrees  with 
the  great  natural  order  Crvei/ertt.  Class  XVI., 
JHonadelphia  (Gr.  adtlpho*,  a  brother),  has  tho 
stamens  united  by  the  filaments  in  one  bundle ; 
Class  XVII.,  Diadelphia,  has  the  filaments  united 
in  two  bundles,  or  one  free  and  the  rest  united; 
Class  XVIII.,  Polyadelphia,  has  them  united  in  more 
than  two  bundles.  In  Class  XIX..  Syngenetia  (Gr. 
syn,  together,  and  genesis,  generation),  the  stamens 
are  also  united,  but  by  the  anthers  instead  of  tho 
filaments.  This  class  nearly  agrees  with  the  great 
natural  order  Composite*,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
plants  having  compound  flowers.  Class  XX.,  Gyn- 
andria  (Gr.  gyne,  a  female),  consists  of  plants  in 
which  the  stamens  grow  out  of,  or  are  united  with 
toe  pistil.  Class  XXI.,  Monaeia  (Gr.  oikos,  a 
house),  consists  of  plants  having  the  stamens  and 
pistils  in  different  flowers  on  the  same  plant ;  Class 

XXII.  ,  Dictcia,  of  those  which  have  the  male  and 
female  flowers  on  different  plants;  Class  XXIII., 
Polygamic  (Gr.  poly*,  many,  gamo*,  marriage),  of 
those  having  the  stamens  and  pistils  in  the  same  or 
in  different  flowers  on  the  same  or  on  different  plants. 
—The  classes  are  divided  into  order;  which  are  con- 
stituted on  various  grounds.  The  orders  of  the  first 
13  classes  are  strictly  artificial,  their  characters 
being  found  simply  in  the  number  of  the  pistils, 
according  to  which  they  arc  named  Alonogynia  (Gr. 
mono*,  one,  gyne,  a  female),  Digynia,  Triyynia,  &c.; 
Dodeeagynia,  including  all  with  12 — 19  pistils,  and 
Polygynia,  all  with  20  and  upwards.  The  orders 
of  Class  XXIV.  arc  constituted  on  entirely  different 
grounds,  and  are  two  in  number,  Uymnospermia 
(Gr.  gym  not,  naked,  sprrma,  a  seed),  and  Augio* 
tperma  (Gr.  angeion,  a  vessel) — the  former  '  having 
naked  seeds'  (or  rather  the  fruit  formed  of  4 
aehenia),  the  latter  having  the  seeds  in  a  capsule. 
The  orders  of  Class  XV.  are  in  like  manner  founded 
upon  the  fruit;  those  of  Classes  XVI.,  XVII.,  and 
XVIII.,  upon  the  number  of  the  stamens ;  as  are 
also  those  of  Classes  XX.,  XXI.,  and  XXII. ;  those 
of  Class  XIX.,  chiefly  upon  characters  taken  from 
the  florets  of  compound  flowers ;    those  of  Class 

XXIII.  ,  upon  the  circumstance  of  the  hermaphro- 
dite, male  and  female  flowers  being  found  on  one, 
two,  or  three  plants;  whilst  the  orders  of  Class 

XXIV.  are  strictly  natural — Filices  (or  Ferns), 
Mntci  (or  Mosses),  Alga,  and  Fungi. 

The  student  may  acquire  a  pretty  complete 
knowledge  of  the  Liumean  artificial  system,  with- 
out knowing  much  in  reality  of  B.  ;  but  even 
in  beginning  to  learn  the  natural  system,  he  must 
learn  some  of  the  first  principles  of  the  science. 
Jussieu  followed  Ray  in  dividing  plants  iuto 
three  great  primary  divisions — Acolyledones  (q.  v.), 
Monocotyledones  (q.  v.),  and  Dicotyledont*  (q.  v.); 
having  respectively  no  cotyledon  or  seed-lobe,  one 
cotyledon,  and  two  cotyledons.  And,  however  tho 
names  may  be  changed,  or  characters  assumed  from 
other  parts  of  tho  plant,  these  great  divisions  of  the 
vegetable  kingdom  still  subsist ;  the  AeotUtdonnus 
plants  being  also,  according  to  characters  taken  from 
the  Stem,  Aerogenons  (q.  v.);  the  Alonoco/ylexloiious 
plants,  Endogenous  (q.  v.) ;  and  the  Dicoty'edanous 
plants,  Exogenous  (q.  v.).  Kndlicher  is  the  only 
botanist  of  great  note  who  has  attempted  to  mako 
primary  divisions  of  the  vegetable  kingdom  essen- 
tially different  from  those  indicated  by  Ray,  and 
his  attempt  has  not  commended  itself  to  general 
approval.  De  Candolle  gave  expression  to  an  import- 
ant truth  in  botanical  science,  when  he  united  tho 
two  divisions  of  monocotvledonous  and  dicotyledon- 
ous plants  under  the  common  title  of  Vascular 
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plants,  in  opposition  to  Acotyledonoua  or  Cellular 
planta;  the  vascular  plants  be iug  the  phanerogamous, 
Hiid  the  cellular  the  crifptogainou*.  Liudlcy  had 
endeavoured  to  modify  the  natural  system  by  dividing 
the  wxwtl  or  JtotrerUs*  (cryptogamous)  plants 
into  the  two  classes  of  Thallogtns— with  the  stem 
and  leaves  undistinguishable — and  Acrogtn*,  with 
the  stem  and  leaves  distinguishable,  thus  limiting 
the  term  aciogens  to  those  which  have  a  distinct 
stem ;  and  in  like  manner  dividing  the  sexual  or 
/oictriny  (phanerogamous)  plants  into  five  classes, 
viz.,  Ji'huoffrnn,  with  fructification  springing  from 
a  tlmllus  ; ' Endow nt  and  Dictt/ogens,  with  fructifi- 
cation springing  from  a  stem,  the  wood  of  which  is 
youngc>t  in  the  centre,  and  the  seed  with  a  single 
iotvledon— the  former  having  parallel-veined  per- 
manent leaves,  and  the  wood  of  the  stem  always 
confuted ;  the  latter  having  net-veined  deciduous 
leaves,  and  the  wood  of  the  stem  when  perennial, 
arranged  in  a  circle  around  a  central  pith  ;  Gyinno- 
geti*  and  Jixogtnt,  having  the  wood  of  the  stem 
youngest  at  the  circumference,  and  always  concen- 
tric, the  wed  with  two  or  more  cotyledons;  the 
former  having  the  seeds  quite  naked,  the  latter 
having  them  enclosed  in  seed-vessels.  But  others 
generally  prefer  the  simpler  divisiou  of  phanerog- 
amous or  vascular  plants  into  mouocotyledonous  or 
endogenous  and  dicotyledonous,  or  exogenous,  the 
former  including  Lindley's  eudogens  and  dietyogens, 
the  latter  his  oxogens/gvmnogens,  and  rhizogena ; 
although  the  latter  have  only  a  provisional  place 
assigned  them,  in  the  absence  of  well  ascertained 
views  of  their  structure. 

One  of  the  great  advantages  of  the  natural 
system  is,  that  the  plants  which  it  brings  together 
arc  very  generally  found  to  agree  in  their  properties, 
as  well  "as  in  their  structural  characters.  There  are, 
indeed,  species  which,  in  respect  of  their  properties, 
are  anomalous  or  exceptional  in  the  genera  or  orders 
to  which  they  belong ;  but  these  exceptions  do  not 
invalidate  the  general  rule,  according  to  which  we 
ex|*»cl  the  most  deadly  poisons  in  the  order  Lngan- 
iacta,  bland  mucilage  ami  useful  fibre  in  Malvacta, 
wholesome  succulent  herbage  along  with  a  certain 
amount  of  acridity  or  pungency  in  Crucifem,  kc, 
JLc.  The  knowledge  of  the  properties  of  genera  and 
orders  is  of  great  use  in  guiding  inquiry,  and  it  is 
thus  that  modern  science  attains  in  rapid  succes- 
sion to  discoveries  im|K>rtant  iu  tbeir  practical 
relations. 

In  the  determination  of  the  intermediate  sub- 
divisions of  the  natural  system  botanists  have  not 
yet  been  so  successful  as  with  regard  to  these 
primary  divisions,  and  the  ascertainment  of  the 
ctniracters  and  limits  of  lowest  subdivisions — orders, 
tribes,  and  genera,  (ireat  difficulty  has  been  found 
in  arranging  the  orders  in  natural  groups,  although 
the  attempt,  very  necessary  to  a  complete  system 
and  a  just  exhibition  of  nature,  has  been  very 
assiduously  and  perseveringly  made  by  Meisner, 
Endliilier,  Lindley,  and  others  of  the  greatest 
botanists  of  the  present  age. 

BOTANY  BAY,  a  haven  of  New  South  Wales,  I 
inl.it.  34"  S.,  and  long.  151"  IB'  E.,  discovered  by 
Cook,  on  his  first  voyage,  in  1770,  and  named  by 
him  from  the  great  number  of  new  plants  in  its 
vicinity— a  characteristic,  however,  rather  of  Aus- 
tralia in  general  than  of  this  peculiar  locality. 
In  1787,  it  received  England's  first  penal  colony  in 
the  east ;  and  though  it  was  supplanted  the  very 
next  year  by  Port  Jackson,  a  vastly  superior  har- 
bour immediately  to  the  north  of  it,  yet  it  long  con- 
tinued to  be  the  popular  designation,  not  merely  of 
this  comict  settlement,  but  of  the  Australian  con- 
vict settlement*  generally.  On  the  shore  of  B.  B. 
there  was  erected,  in  1825.  a  column  to  the  memory 
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of  that  eminent  French  navigator,  the  unfortunate 
La  Perouse. 

BOTH,  Jou.s  and  Andrew,  two  celebrated 
painters,  who  being  united  in  tbeir  works  like 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher,  are,  like  them,  usually 
spoken  of  together,  were  born  at  Utrecht,  where 
their  father  waa  a  painter  on  glass— John  in  lClu; 
the  date  of  Andrew's  birth  is  not  known.  After 
studying  under  Abraham  Bloemart,  the  brothers 
went  to  Italy,  where  they  soon  won  for  them- 
selves a  high  reputation.  John  painted  landscapes, 
adopting  Claude  for  his  model,  while  Andrew  filled 
in  the  figures  after  the  style  of  Bamboccio,  and  iu  so 
careful  a  manner  that  the  pictures  looked  like  tl»e 
work  of  one  hand.  John's  landscape*  are  charac- 
terised by  delicious  warmth  of  sky,  softness  of 
distance,  "and  general  truthfulness  to  nature ;  even 
the  different  hours  of  the  day  may  be  distinguished 
in  some  of  his  best  pictures,  so  careful  are  his  tints. 
The  works  of  the  brothers  are  still  in  great  repute, 
and  bring  high  prices  whenever  they  are  offered 
for  sale.  One  of  the  brothers  was  accidentally 
drowned  in  a  canal  in  Venice  iu  lo50;  the  other 
brother  then  settled  in  Utrecht,  where  he  died  six 
years  afterwards. 

BOTH  IE  (from  the  Gaelic,  bothag,  a  cot),  a  hut, 
or  very  humble  kind  of  cottage,  iu  the  highlands 
of  Scotland,  but  which  original  signification  has 
latterly  been  extended  to  a  house  in  which  unmar- 
ried farm-labourers  arc  lodged.  The  use  of  such  a 
species  of  barrack,  as  it  should  be  called,  is  of 
modern  date,  and  as  yet  it  is  confined  to  certain 
parts  of  the  country.  Ordinarily,  the  ploughmen 
employed  on  Scotch  farms  are  married,  and  reside 
with  their  families,  each  in  a  separate  cottage.  See 
Hixn.  A  straining  after  economy  in  the  working 
of  farms  has,  however,  introduced  into  Scotland  the 
practice  of  employing  only  unmarried  young  men, 
several  of  whom  are  usually  lodged  together  in  a 
B.,  which  is  fitted  up  with  some  plain  articles  of 
furniture.  As  the  inmates  prepare  their  own  food, 
and  live  without  any  kind  of  domestic  control,  a 
grievous  laxity  of  morals  is,  of  course,  the  conse- 
quence. In  some  places,  bothies  for  lodging  groups  of 
unmarried  female  labourers  on  farms  have  also  been 
introduced,  with  still  more  deplorable  results.  This 
subject  has  received  some  attention  from  the  Rev. 
J.  Begg,  D.D.,  Edinburgh,  who,  in  a  public  address 
(185y),  thus  speaks  of  bothies:  'The  bothie  system 
prevails  more  or  less  in  the  eastern  and  north- 
eastern districts  of  Scotland — in  East  Lothian,  Fife, 
Angus,  Kincardine,  Aberdeen,  Banff,  Moray,  and 
Caithness  shires,  and  partially  even  in  other  coun- 
ties. In  1841,  in  thirty  parishes  within  the  bounds 
of  the  Synod  of  Perth  and  Stirling,  825  men,  almost 
all  unmarried,  were  lodged  iu  bothies.  In  Aber- 
deenshire, there  are  at  present  99  bothies,  inhabited 
by  6fty  males,  and  159  females.  In  East  Lothian, 
there  are  not  fewer  than  6i)0  Highland  girls  lodged 
iu  bothies.  The  prevalence  of  bothies  is  sometimes 
very  great,  even  in  single  parishes.  In  the  parish  of 
Wick,  there  are  21  bothies,  containing  77  young 
men,  and  GB  young  women.'  From  this  and  other 
expositions,  public  opinion  has  been  brought  to  bear 
on  the  B.  system,  which  is  universally  condemned  as 
a  serious  social  abuse. 

BOTHNIA,  the  name  formerly  given  to  a  coun- 
try of  Northern  Europe,  extending  along  the  east 
and  west  shores  of  the  (Julf  of  Bothnia  (q.  v.).  the 
eastern  portion  now  being  comprised  in  Finland 
(q.  v.),  and  the  western  forming  the  Swedish  govern- 
ments of  Pitea  and  Umea. 

BOTHNIA,  Gci.f  or,  the  part  of  the  Baltic  Sea 
which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  isle  of  Aland,  having 
on  iU   eastern   store  Finland,  on    the  western, 
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a  and  Lapland,  with  Tortica  for  ita  northern  t 
limit.  It  extend*  from  Int.  Bo*  to  66*  N.,  and  long. ' 
17 '  to  Si"  H.V  E.,  ita  greatest  length  being  aliout  4u0 
miles  and  ita  average  breadth  Its.)  mile*.  Ita  depth 
varies  from  20  to  50  fathoms  but  both  along  ita 
shore*,  and  in  the  middle,  are  many  small  islands, 
saud-bauks  rocks,  and  cliffs,  called  ifaier*,  which 
render  the  navigation  difficult ;  though  on  the  whole 
it  is  less  dangerous  than  other  parts  of  the  Baltic, 
uud  has  many  pood  harbours.  The  rivers  which 
full  into  this  gulf,  both  from  Sweden  and  Finland, 
are  numerous;  and  the  waters  of  the  gulf  itself  are 
but  slightly  salt.  In  winter,  it  is  usually  so  hard 
frozen  that  it  can  be  crossed  by  sledges. 

BOTHRIOCEPHALIC  (Or.  bothrion,  a  little 
pit,  and  cephaU,  a  head),  a  genus  of  intestinal  worms 
belonging  to  the  order  of  Ctttodt  Worm*  (q.  v.),  and 
included,  until  recently,  in  the  genus  Tttnia  (tape- 
worm, (q.  v.).  The  head  in  this  genus  is  not  fur- 
nished with  four  Bucking  disks,  us  in  the  true  tape- 
worms, but  with  two  lateral  longitudinal  hollows, 
which  seem  to  serve  only  for  adhesion  by  means  of 
a  partial  vacuum,  and  to  have  nothing  to  do  with 
nutrition.  Nourishment  is  indeed  supposed  to  be 
obtained  entirely  by  the  imbibing  of  fluids  through 
the  entire  length  of  the  worm;  and  whilst  this  pro- 
cess of  imbibing  takes  place,  there  is  also  an  exuda- 
tion— as  tfo*tno*t  accompanies  tndosinote  (q.  v.)  in 
the  roots  of  plants— of  peculiar  oleaginous  drops, 
which  may  probably  be  in  part  the  cause  of  the  ! 
injurious  effects  produced  by  these  worms  upon  the' 
health  of  the  animals  infested  by  them.  The  species 
of  B.  are  very  abundant  in  predaceous  fishes,  and 
occur  more  sparingly  in  fish-eating  birds;  the  imma- 
ture and  sexless  young  being  found  in  fishes  and 
inferior  aquatic  animals  either  in  peculiar  cysts,  or 
i;i  the  intestinal  canal.  Sticklebacks  are  often  seen 
distended  to  an  unusual  size  by  a  species  of  B.  which 
lies  free  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen ;  but  in  the 
stickleback  its  joints  and  sexual  organs  always 
remain  undeveloped  ;  it  is  only  when  the  stickleback 
has  been  digested  in  a  birds  stomach,  that  the 
B.  released,  and  finding  itself  at  last 
in  suitable  circumstances,  acquires  its 
mature  form,  becoming  an  inhabitant 
of  the  bird's  intestines.  Only  one 
species  of  B.  occurs  in  man,  Ji. latn*. 
which  is  at  once  distinguished  from 
the  common  taj>e-worm  by  the  dif- 
A  few  Segments  ferent  form  of  its  segments,  but  has 
of  often  been  confounded  with  another 

Botbrirtcepha-  species  of  tape-worm,  under  the  name 
lus  lulus,  0f  Broad  Tape-worm.  The  segments 
arc  much  broader  than  they  are  long,  and  each  con 
tains  organs  of  reproduction.  The  worm  is  strictly 
androgynous.  It  is  scarcely  known  in  Britain,  but 
is  of  frequent  occurrence  in  some  parts  of  Europe, 
and  sometimes  attains  a  length  of  fifteen  feet  or 
upwards ;  and  a  coil  of  these  worms  is  not  unfre- 
quetitly  expelled  at  once  from  a  patient.  The  B.  is, 
however,  much  more  easily  expelled  than  the  true 
tape-worms.  The  same  means  are  employed.  The 
geographical  distribution  of  this  worm,  which  is 
most  frequent  in  low  marshy  countries,  has  led 
to  the  conjecture,  that  its  youngest  brood  may 
inhabit  some  of  the  smallest  aquatic  animals,  and 
that  it  may  find  its  way  into  human  l>eiugs  by 
their  eating  salads,  fruit  w  hich  grows  near  the  ground, 
or  the  like. 

BO  THWELL,  a  small  village  in  Bothwell  parish, 
in  Lanarkshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Clyde, 
8  miles  east-south-east  of  Glasgow.  The  river  is 
here  crossed  by  the  celebrated  bridge,  the  place 
of  the  bloody  encounter  between  the  Covenanters 
and  Monmouth  in  1075*,  when  the  former  were  so 


terribly  defeated.  Near  the  village  are  the  magni- 
ficent Norman  ruins  of  Bothwell  Castle,  at  the  foot 
of  which  the  Clyde  washes  the  fine  scenery  of  4  Both- 
Well  Bank,'  celebrated  in  Scottish  i 


BOTHWELL,  Jamks  Hepiurs,  fourth  Earl 
OP,  was  born  al>out  1526.  On  bis  father's  death  in 
1556,  he  succeeded  to  the  great  inheritance  which 
made  the  Earl  of  Bothwell  the  most  powerful  noble 
in  the  south  of  Scotland.  At  first,  he  opposed  the 
Reformation  party,  but  on  their  accession  to  power 
he  easily  changed  bis  politics;  and,  in  1561,  formed 
one  of  the  deputation  of  lords  sent  to  convey  the 
youthful  Queen  of  Scotland  to  her  kingdom.  He 
was  shortly  after  made  a  privy-councillor;  but  hia 
violence  and  misconduct  soon  became  intolerable, 
and  ho  was  ordered  to  quit  Edinburgh.  In  March 
1562,  he  and  the  Earl  of  Arran  were  committed  to 
the  castle  for  conspiring  to  seize  the  queen's  person. 
B.  made  hia  escape,  was  recaptured  at  Holy  Island, 
again  got  free,  and  sailed  to  France.  He  speedily 
returned,  but  finding  Moray  close  on  his  trail, 
embarked  for  the  continent.  Not  appearing  at  his 
trial,  he  was  outlawed.  In  1565,  after  the  queen's 
marriage  with  Dandey,  he  reapjieared,  and  having 
strongly  espoused  her  cause  against  Moray  and 
his  party,  was  suddenly  restored  to  favour,  and  even 
high  influence.  In  October  1506,  while  |>erforming 
a  judicial  tour  In  Liddesdale,  he  was  attacked  and 
wounded,  and  the  queen  manifested  her  interest 
in  his  danger  by  riding  twenty  miles  and  back 
to  see  him,  a  journey  which  brought  on  a  dsn- 
gerous  fever.  At  Cruigmillar,  some  time  after,  B. 
attempted,  unsuccessfully,  to  overrule  her  objections 
to  a  divorce  from  Darnley.  A  more  thoroughgoing 
method  was  opened  to  him,  and  on  the  night  of 
9th  February  1567,  Darnley  was  blown  up  at  the 
Kirk  of  Field.  The  public  voice  loudly  charged  B. 
with  the  murder,  but  he  was  not  formally  indicted 
till  the  28th  March.  He  came  to  the  trial  attended 
by  4<hm)  followers,  and  received  an  easy  acquittal. 
Two  days  after,  he  carried  the  sw  ord  of  state  before 
the  queen  at  the  opening  of  parliament,  ami  at  its 
close,  all  his  lands  and  offices  were  confirmed  to 
him,  in  consideration  of  his  '  gret  and  manifold 
gude  service  done  and  perforin  it  not  only  to  her 
hienes'  honour,  weil,  and  estimatioun,  but  alsiia  to 
the  comone  weil  of  the  renlme  and  leiges  thairof.' 
At  a  supper  on  the  following  night,  the  leading 
nobles  signed  a  bond  approving  of  BothwelPs 
acquittal,  and  commending  him  as  a  tit  husband  to 
the  queen,  pledging  themselves  to  stand  by  him. 
On  the  26th  April,  B.,  accompanied  by  a  strong 
force,  carried  off  the  queen  to  Dunbar  Castle;  on  tho 
6th  May  he  wus  divorced  from  his  wife;  and  on  tho 
1.1th  his  marriage  with  Mary  was  solemnised  at 
Holyrood.  He  had  previously  been  created  Duke  of 
Orkney.  His  guilty  triumph  was  very  short ;  tho 
wrath  of  the  nation  was  roused;  at  the  end  of  one 
month,  Mary  was  a  prisoner  in  Edinburgh,  and 
B.  pursued  in  his  voyage  to  the  Orkneys,  fled  to 
Denmark.  There  ho  was  seized,  imprisoned,  and 
died  in  1.176,  leaving  no  heirs.  His  titles  and  estates 
were  forfeited  to  the  crown. 

BOTONfi,  or  BOTONNY.  In  Heraldry,  a  cross 
hotone  is  a  cross  of  which  the  ends  are  in  the  form 
of  buds  or  buttons. 

BOTRY'CHICM,  a  genua  of  Ferns,  of  the  divi- 
sion  Ophioplo»*ea,  having  the  *pnre-fa*t*  (or  seed- 
vessels)  distinct,  sub-globose,  clustered  at  the  mar- 
gin, and  on  one  side  of  a  pinnated  rarhi*  (an  altered 
frond),  2-valved,  without  any  trace  of  an  elastic 
ring,  and  opening  transversely.  The  only  Biitish 
species  is  Ji.  Lunaria,  Moonwort,  a  little  plant, 
pretty  frequent  in  dry  mountain  pastures,  but  not 
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applied  to  any  particular  use.  A  specie*  more  i 
worthy  of  notice  is  B.  Virtrinicum,  of  which  the  geo- 1 
graphical  distribution  Is  very 
remarkable.  It  abounds  in 
many  parts  of  the  southern 
states  of  America,  the  moun- 
tains of  Mexico,  Ac. ;  in  Aus- 
tralia, in  some  parts  of  Asia, 
as  the  Himalaya  Mountains ; 
and  is  found  also  in  Norway, 
although  in  no  other  part  of 
Europe.  It  is  large  and  suc- 
culent, and  is  boiled  and  eaten 
in  the  Himalaya,  in  New  Zea- 
land, Ac.  It  is  called  Rattle- 
sxakk  Fern  in  some  parts  of 
America,  from  its  growing  in 
places  where  rattlesnakes  are 
found. 

BOTRYTIS,  a  genus  of 
Fungi,  of  the  division  Hypho- 
mycete*,  containing  many  of  the 
plauts  commonly  called  Moi:li> 
(q.  v.) and  Mildew  (q.  v.).  The 
plants  consist  of  a  mycelium 
(sec  Fi'Ntii)  of  more  or  less 
entangled  threads,  which  are 
composed  of  rowsof  cells,  with 
.  shoots  of  the  same  nature 
(BrtnrhHnilMnarvi).  TlaU)g  np  from  them,  and  bear- 

ing  the  fructification  at  their  extremity.  Some  of 
them  attack  the  fibres  of  vegetable  fabrics,  such  as 
linen  and  cotton,  in  damp  places,  the  decayed 
stems  of  plants,  decaying  fruit,  Ac.  Some  are 
found  on  living  auimal  tissues,  whether  always 
previously  diseased  or  not,  is  a  question  still 
unsettled,  although  the  probability  appears  to  be 
that  they  make  their  appearance  only  where  there 
k>  already  db-ease,  which,  however,  they  modify  or 
entirely  change.  A  remarkable  species  of  this 
section  of  the  genus  is  the  Mvhcariune  (q.  v.),  or 
Silkworm  Rot. — A  section  of  the  genus,  in  many 
respects  of  particular  interest,  and  which  some 
botanists  have  endeavoured  to  separate  into  a  dis- 
tinct genus,  consists  of  species  which  grow  among 
living  vegetable  tissues.  The  threads  of  the  myce- 
lium creep  among  the  loose  cells  of  the  under  side 
of  the  leaves,  and  send  up  their  fertile  shoots 
through  the  stotnata  (sec  Lea*  and  Stoxata). 


Moonwort  Fern 


Botrytii  parasitica: 

a,  plant,  with  mycelium,  magnified  ;  A,  extremity  of  branch, 
with  fructlftcaiiun ;  c,  frucUflcatlon,  muro  highly  magnified. 

Many  of  the  species  are  extremely  destructive  to 
particular  plants,  as  B.  paralitica  to  turnip*.  But  B. 
infeslant  is,  of  all  the  species,  the  subject  of  greatest 
interest,  the  potato  disease  being  confidently 
ascribed  to  it  by  come  observers,  among  whom  is 
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sometimes  named  Mr.  Berkeley,  and  the  opinion  of 
no  living  botanist  is  entitled  to  greater  respect  upon 
a  point  connected  with  this  branch  of  the  science  ; 
but  Mr.  Berkeley  himself  states  bis  opinion  very 
guardedly.  'The  decay  of  the  leaves  and  haulm 
in  the  potato  murrain,'  he  nays,  •  is  certainly  due 


Botrytis  infestans : 
a,  T>>unif  plfir  ts  proceeding  from  vtomata. 
A,  Portion  of  potnhvlenf,  •hewlnjr  Xhr  mods  In  which  lh« 
t  the  loo*>  tis*u«  of  the  leuf. 


to  Bofrytit  infettane;  and  its  appearance  in  the 
diseased  tissues  of  the  tubers,  when  exposed  to  the 
air,  makes  it  at  least  probable  that  it  has  a  close 
connection  with  that  destructive  murrain,  which,  in 
many  instances,  does  not  appear  alone,  but  accom- 
panied by  other  diseases.  The  mould  may  be  traced 
spreading  round  the  edges  of  the  brown  spots  on 
the  leaves,  and  soon  destroying  the  tissue  on  which 
it  was  developed.'  (Art.  Botrytis  in  Morton  s  CV7o- 
f«r<Ha  of  Agrirulturt.)  This  destruction  results 
not  only  from  the  fungus  feeding  upon  the  juices 
of  the  plant,  but  from  its  obstructing  the  elabora- 
tion of  the  sap  and  all  the  processes  which  in  a 
healthy  state  take  place  at  the  surface  of  the  leaf. 
— The  whole  subject  of  the  propagation  of  fungi  of 
this  kind  is  involved  in  great  obscurity.  They  are 
indeed  seen  to  produce  seeds  (or  spores)  in  gmnt 
abundance,  but  the  doubtful  question  is,  how  these 
reach  the  place  where  they  are  to  grow,  whether 
from  the  surface  of  the  leaf,  to  which  it  is  objected 
that  the  stomata  are  too  small  to  admit  them,  or,  as 
Mr.  Berkeley  thinks,  from  within  the  plant.  See  Po- 
tato Disease. 

BOTTA,  Carlo  Gicskpfk  Gtglielmo,  an  Italian 
poet  and  historian,  born  in  1766  at  S.  Giorgio  del 
Canavese,  in  Piedmont.  He  studied  medicine  in 
Turin.  In  1794,  he  became  a  physician  to  the 
French  army,  and  in  1799,  he.  Carlo  Aurelio  de 
Bossi,  and  Carlo  Giulio.  were  appointed  the  provi- 
sional government  of  Piedmont.  They  were  known 
as  //  triutnrirato  de  f re'  Cnrli.  After  the  battle  of 
Marengo,  he  became  a  member  of  the  Piedmontese 
Consulta.  In  the  Corp*  Isgielntif,  he  gave  offence 
to  Napoleon,  by  designating  his  government  as 
despotic.  In  1880,  he  was  allowed  to  return  to  his 
native  town,  and  was  pensioned  by  Charles  Albert. 
He  died  in  Paris,  10th  August  18.'S7.  Of  his  works 
of  earlier  date,  the  following  may  be  mentioned, 
in  which  his  admirable  historic  style  is  gradually 
developed:  I>e*criptioH  de  File  de  Corfu  (2  volsJ, 
Par.  1799);  Sown uired'un  Voyage  en  I/almntie  (Tur. 
1802);  PrMa  I/itorique  de  'la  Mauon  de  Sat+ie 
(Par.  1803);  J/Utoire  de  rAmerique  (Par.  ISny). 
His  epic  poem  in  twelve  books,  //  Camillo  o  Vejo 
ConquUtat*  (Par.  1  SI  6),  was  also  favourably  received. 
But  his  most  important  works  are  his  Storm 
i Italia  dal  1789  al  1814  (Par.  1824),  which  has  { 
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through  man v  edition*,  and  for  which  ho  received 
the  quinquennial  prize  of  loOO  Tuscan  dollars, 
founded  by  the  Grand  Duke  Ferdinand  II.  in  18)4, 
in  the  Aecademia  delta  Cnuea  at  Florence ;  hi* 
Jlitfoire  de*  Ptuples  d  ltalie  (3  vols.,  Par.  1825),  in 
which  he  denies  to  the  Christian  religion  and  to 
philosophy  the  credit  of  having  civilised  Europe, 
and  ascribes  it  to  the  restoration  of  learning;  and 
the  Stnria  J  Italia  dal  1490  al  1814  (20  vols.,  Par. 
1832),  which  consists  of  Guicciardini's  work  (1490 — 
1684),  Botta's  continuation  of  it  (1530 — 1789),  and 
the  above-mentioned  Sioria  d Italia. 

BOTTA,  Paul  Ehilc,  a  distinguished  French 
archaeologist  and  traveller,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  born  about  1800.  While  yet  young,  he  under- 
took a  voyage  round  the  world,  and  remained  long 
about  the  western  coast  of  America,  where  he 
zealously  collected  treasures  of  natural  history. 
In  the  year  1830  he  went  to  Egypt,  where  ho 
entered  into  the  service  of  Mehcmet  AH  as  a 
physician,  and  in  this  capacity  accompanied  the 
Egyptian  expedition  to  Sennaar.  Here  he  formed 
a  very  considerable  zoological  collection,  with  which 
he  returned  to  Cairo  in  1833.  The  French  govern- 
ment now  appointed  him  consul  in  Alexandria, 
from  which  he  undertook  a  journey  to  Arabia,  the 
results  of  which  he  gave  to  the  world  in  a  work, 
entitled  Relation  d"un  Voyage  dan*  r  Yemen,  en tre~ 
pn*  1S37,  pour  le  Museum  dllisloire  Xalurelle  de 
J'aris  (Par.  1844).  Fiom  Alexandria  the  govern- 
minl  sent  him  as  consular  agent  to  Mosul,  and 
at  this  place,  at  the  instigation  of  the  German 
o  icutalisl  Julias  Mold,  he  commenced  a  series  of 
discoveries  which  form  an  epoch  in  archaeological 
science.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1843,  B.  began  his 
diggings  in  the  heaps  of  ruins  near  the  Tigris,  for 
monuments  of  Assyrian  antiquity,  and  the  Journal 
Anxiti'/'K  soon  contained  accounts  of  the  success 
with  which  his  enterprise  and  perseverance  were 
rewarded,  and  also  disquisitions  ou  the  extremely 
difficult  subject  of  the  cuneiform  writing  of  the 
Assyrians,  which  afterwards  appeared  as  a  separate 
publication  under  the  title,  Memoire*  de  VEcri- 
tare  UuHiiforwe  Atsgrienm  (Far.  1848).  The  French 
government  took  up  the  matter  warmly  ;  a  practised 
draughtsman  was  sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  making 
skeiclies  upon  the  spot  of  the  sculptures  on  alabaster, 
so  apt  to  fall  to  pieces ;  and  a  commission  of  learned 
men  was  appointed,  for  the  purpose  of  conducting 
the  publication  of  a  magnificent  archaeological 
work,  which  shortly  afterwards  appeared  under  the 
special  superintendence  of  H.  himself,  with  the  title, 
Monument  de  Sinive,  d^covrert  el  deerit  par  Botta, 
tnesure  et  dessiui  par  Flandin  (Par.  1849 — 1850). 
It  consists  of  five  great  folio  volumes.  In  1818, 
he  published  the  Inscription*  decnurerte*  d  Khor- 
tabad.  Although  in  abundance  of  results  B.  was 
far  exceeded  by  Layard  (q.  v.),  yet  he  certainly 
deserves  the  praise  of  having  laid  the  foundation 
of  Assyrian  arcliKology,  the  extent  and  importance 
of  which  are  even  yet  imperfectly  perceived.  See 

AUSTRIA. 

BOTTA RI,  Giotaxm,  a  learned  Italian  prelate, 
wns    born  at    Florence,  January  15,   1(589.  He 
studied   ancient    literature    and  eloquence  under  i 
Biscioni,  and  subsequently  applied  himself  to  mathe- 
matics, philosophy,  and  theology.    He  soon  obtained 
a  gr«'at  reputation  for  the  delicacy  and  purity  of  his  | 
style.    The  Delia  Crusca  Academy  intrusted  him 
/  with  the  care  of  a  new  impression  of  its  famous 
dictionary.    This  extensive  work  occupied  B.  and  his 
collahorateurs  several  years,  and  proved  of  extreme  | 
service  to  the  Italian  language.     In  1730,  he  went 1 
to  Borne,  where  he  was  made  professor  of  ecclesi-  • 
astical  history  and  of  controversy  in  the  College  of  j 


La  Sapienza.  He  also  took  part  in  the  labours  of 
the  geometer  Manfredi,  when  the  latter  was  engaged 
in  determining  the  level  of  the  Tiber.  Clement 
XII.  appointed  him  librarian  of  the  Vatican,  and 
Benedict  XIV.  cation  of  Santa  Maria  Transtevcrine. 
He  died  at  Rome,  3d  June  1775.  The  works  of 
which  B.  was  either  the  author  or  editor  are  very 
numerous ;  the  principal  are — his  edition  of  Virgil 
from  the  Vatican  MS.;  his  elaborate  treatises  ou  the 
catacombs  of  Rome  and  on  the  Vatican;  his  Del 
Museo  Capitolino ;  and  his  dissertations  ou  Haute, 
Boccaccio,  and  Livy. 

B5TTGER,  or  BOTTCnER,  or  BOTTIGER, 
Jon.  Frikdr.,  by  whom  the  art  of  porcelain  manu- 
facture was  very  much  improved  in  Germany  in  the 
beginning  of  last  century,  was  born  in  16h1  or  lfiS'i 
at  Sehleiz,  in  the  territory  of  Reuss.  His  father  was 
master  of  the  mint  at  Magdeburg  and  at  Sehleiz. 
He  was  apprenticed  to  an  apothecary  in  Berlin,  but 
became  an  enthusiast  in  the  search  for  the  philo- 
sopher's stone,  for  which  he  neglected  everything 
else,  thereby  involving  himself  in  many  difficulties, 
and  incurring  the  displeasure  of  the  authorities,  so 
that  he  was  obliged  to  flee  from  Berlin,  to  escape 
the  risk  of  being  punished  as  an  adept.  He  found 
protectors  and  patrons  at  the  court  of  Saxony,  and 
received  large  sums  to  enable  him  to  prosecute  his 
experiments  in  alchemy.  Disappointment  ensuing, 
as  he  did  not  succeed  in  making  gold,  he  was  called 
upon  to  reveal  his  secret  in  writing,  and  handed  in 
a  manuscript  full  of  mystical  nonsense,  but  in  w  hich 
he  expressed  himself  with  the  air  of  one  completely 
master  of  his  subject.  The  king,  however,  was 
dissatisfied  with  this  production,  of  which  he  appre- 
ciated the  worthlessness,  and  readily  consented  to  a 
request  of  the  Count  of  Tschiruhau'sen,  who  desired 
to  avail  himself  of  the  skill  which  he  believed 
i  B.  really  to  possess,  for  experiments  upon  clays, 
I  with  a  view  to  the  manufacture  of  porcelain. 
|  B,  was  compelled,  accordingly  to  enter  upon 
these  experiments,  of  which  the  celebrated  Meissen 
(q.  v.)  Porcelain  was  the  result.  See  Pottkrv  and 
Porcelain.  But  as  a  security  against  the  revelation 
of  the  art  of  making  it,  he  and  his  assistant* 
were  treated  as  prisoners;  and  when  Saxony  was 
invaded  by  Charles  XII.  of  Sweden  in  170ti,"  they 
were  secretly  removed  from  Dresden  to  Konigsteiu. 
His  success  was,  however,  rewarded  with  largo 
presents,  which  he  soon  squandered.  He  died  on 
18  th  March  1719. 

BOTTIGER.  Karl  Arousr,  one  of  the  most 
erudite  and  thoughtful  archaeologists  of  Germany, 
was  born  8th  June  1760,  at  Reichenbach,  in  Saxony. 
He  studied  at  Leipsic.  In  1791,  chiefly  through 
the  influence  of  Herder,  be  was  appointed  director 
of  the  Gymnasium,  and  consistorial  councillor  at 
Weimar.  Here  he  enjoyed  the  stimulating  society 
of  Schiller,  Herder,  Wieland,  Goethe,  and  others. 
His  literary  activity  at  this  period  was  prodigious. 
Ho  edited  several  journals,  and  wrote  multitudes  of 
reviews,  biographical  notices,  &c.,  for  the  A 11  f fern  fin* 
Zeitvng.  In  1804,  B.  was  called  to  Dresden',  where 
he  began  to  deliver  lectures  on  special  branches 
of  classical  antiquities  and  art.  The  result  of 
these  was:  Discourses  on  Archaolaqy  (Dresden, 
1807);  On  Museum*  and  Collection*  of  Antique* 
(Leip.  1808);  The  Aldobrandinian  Marriage  Festival 
(a  mythico-allegorical  interpretation  of  a  picture 
discovered  by  a  member  of  the  Florentine  family 
of  Aldobrandini)  representing  a  Roman  marriage 
(Dresden,  1810);  Thought*  on  the  Archaologif  of 
Painting  (Dresden,  1811);  and  the  Mt/tho/ftgy  of 
Art  (Dresden,  1811).  In  1814,  appeared  his  Lecture* 
on  the  Dresden  Ualleru  of  Antique*  (Dresden); 
in    1821—1825,   his    Amalthea,    or    Museum  of 
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Mjfthoiogi.al  Art,  Ac.  (Leip.)  ;   «"'d  in  1826,  hi* ,  with  those  which  attain  the  greatest  luxuriance. 


Thought*  on  Mythological  Art  (Dresden  and  Leipsic). 
In  lK:ti,  B.  was  elected  a  member  of  the  French 
Institute.  He  died  17th  November  1885.  Ilia 
work.*,  both  in  Latin  and  German,  haTe  been  col- 
lected and  edited  by  Sillig. 

BOTTLE  (Fr.  bouteille,  which  is  the  dim.  of  botte 
or  boutt  [allied  to  Eng.  bvtt\  a  vessel),  a  vessel, 
generally  of  a  round  chape,  with  a  narrow  neck,  for 
holding  liquids.  Bottles  are  now  usually  made  of 
glass  or  earthenware ;  but  the  first  bottles  were 
made  of  the  skins  of  animals,  mostly  goats— of  this 
kind  were  the  bottles  spoken  of  in  Scripture.  Skin 
buttles  are  still  used  in  Southern  Europe  for  the 
transport  of  wine,  ami  by  tribes  of  Africa  and  Asia 
for  carrying  water.  The  ancient  Egyptians  made 
bottles  of  most  elegant  form  and  exquisite  work- 
manship of  alabaster,  stone,  gold,  hory,  and  other 
substances.  The  Italian  peasant*  carry,  slung  round 
their  tacks,  bottles  made  of  the  rind  of  the  gourd, 
which,  when  dry,  is  as  hard  as  wood.  Bottles  made 
of  glass  will  be  treated  of  under  Glass  Bottles. 

BO  TTLE-CHART  is  the  name  given  to  a  marine 
chart  which  purport*  to  shew  the  track  of  scaled 
s  thrown  from  ships  into  the  sea.     It  is  a 


The  B.  appears  to  have  been  introduced  into 
Europe  about  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  but  it  require* 
for  it*  advantageous  cultivation  a  warmer  climate 
than  that  of  any  part  of  Britain,  where,  although  it 
succeeds  well  enough  on  a  hotbed,  it  is  chiefly 
known  a*  an  object  of  curiosity.  It  is,  however, 
much  cultivated  in  warmer  countries  a*  an  esculent, 
and  is  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  poorer 
Arabs,  who  boil  it  with  vinegar,  or  make  a  pudding 
of  it  in  its  own  rind  with  rice  and  meat. 

Another  species,  J-  idololatriea,  is  a  sacred  plant 
of  the  Hindu*,  much  employed  in  their  religious 
ceremonies. 

BOTTLEHEAD  (synon.  Bottltno*e,  BoCle- 
headed  Whale,  BoitU nosed  Whale,  or  Beaked  Whalt\ 
a  cetaceous  animal  occasionally  but  rarely  met  with 
on  the  British  coast*,  and  on  those  of  the  continent 
of  Europe.  It  was  formerly  placed  in  the  go* '.us 
Delphinu*  by  naturalist*,  but  is  now  known  to  beh  ng 
to  the  family  Physeterida,  which  is  typified  by  »he 


bottles 

well-known  practice  to  throw  sealed  bottles  con- 
taining some  intelligence  into  the  sea  during  long 
Toyages,  in  the  hope  that  these  fragile  messengers 
may  be  picked  up,  and  their  intelligence  reach  it* 
proper  destination.  The  frequency  of  these  instances 
at  length  led  to  the  inference,  that  by  such  means 
the  determination  of  currents  might  be  illustrated. 
Captain  Beecher,  an  English  naval  officer,  ha*  the 
merit  of  having  constructed  chart*  of  bottle-voyages 
in  the  Atlantic,  his  fact*  being  drawn  from  the 
numerous  ciises  that  had  occurred.    The  time  which 
elapses  between  the  launching  of  the  bottle  from  the 
ship  and  the  finding  it  on  shore,  ha*  varied  from  a 
few  days  to  sixteen  years ;   while  the  straight-line 
distance  between  the  two  points  has  varied  from  a 
lew  miles  to  fjtMH)  miles.    Of  the  actual  length  of 
the  curved  line  followed  by  the  bottle,  little  or 
nothing  is  known,  for  the  intermediate  history  of 
the  vovagc  is  a  blank.    The  subject  U  now  in  course 
of  being  further   investigated   by  this  ingenious 
officer  and  others;  and  perhaps,  in  time,  bottle- 
charts,  as  determining  ocean  currents,  may  be  found 
practically  useful  to  the  hydrogrnphcr.     Here,  only 
glancing  at  this  novel  subject,  we  refer  for  current 
information  respecting  it  to  the  Nautical  Magazine. 
BO  TTLE-GLASS.    See  Glass  Bottles. 
BOTTLE-GOURD  (I^tgenaria,  from  Lat.  lagena^ 
a  bottle),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
CMcurbitaetm  (q.  v.),  nearly  allied  to  the  Gourd  (q.  v.) 
genus  (Cucurbita),  in  which  it  was  until  recently 
included.     One  of  the  most  marked  distinctions 
between  them  is  the  very  tumid  border  of  the  seeds 
of  the  Bottle-gourds,  which  have  also  all  the  anthers 
separate,  and  have  white  flowers,  whilst  those  of 
the  Gourds  proper  are  yellow.    The  Common  B.,  or 
False  Calabash  (Lagenaria  vulgaris),  is  a  native  of 
India,  but  is  now  common  almost  everywhere  in 
warm  climates.     It  is  a  climbing  musky-scented 
annual,  clothed  with  soft  down,  having  its  flowers 
iu  clusters,  and  a  large  fruit,  from  1  to  even  6  feet 
in  length,  which  is  usually  shaped  like  a  bottle,  an 
urn,  or  a  club.    The  fruit  has  a  hard  rind,  and  when 
the  pulp  is  removed,  and  the  rind  dried,  it  is  used  in 
manv  countries  for  holding  water,  and  is  generally 
called  a  odabash  (q.  v.).    The  B.,  in  its  wild  state,  is 
verv  bitter  and  poisonous,  and  even  in  cultivation, 
some  of  its  varieties  exhibit  not  a  little  of  the  bitter- 
ness and  purgative  properties  of  colocynth  (q.  v.). 
Other   varieties,  however,  have  a  cooling  edible 
pulp.    This  is  most  perfectly  the 
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Sperm  Whale,  It  is  referred  to  the  genus  Hyperao- 
don,  to  which  several  other  species  belong ;  it  is  the 
//.  bidens;  the  others  are  II.  latifrons  from  the 
North,  and  //.  eemijunrtu*  from  the  South  Atlantic. 
The  B.  occurs  on  both  aides  of  the  same  ocean.  On 
the  American  coast  it  has  been  cast  ashore  cm  Cape 
Cod  and  in  Narragansett  Bay.  Its  food,  like  that  of 
the  sperm  whale,  is  exclusively  squids  or  cuttle-fish, 
and  the  beaks  of  these  mollusc*  are  found  in  large 
quantities  in  their  stomachs.  It  usually  appears  in 
pairs  or  singly.  It  has  the  snoot  produced  into  a  beak, 
as  in  the  dolphins ;  the  beak  iB  short  and  strong  ; 
the  forehead  rises  suddenly  from  the  beak,  and  U 
remarkably  elevated,  a  peculiarity  which  is  owing 
to  large  bony  crests  rising  over  the  bones  of  the 
upper  jaw.  the  teeth  arc  only  two  in  number,  and 
are  situated  in  the  fore-part  of  the  lower  jaw, 


Skull  of  Bottlehead. 

pointed,  but  much  enveloped  by  the  soft  part*,  and 
sometimes  completely  hidden  among  them:  the 
palate  and  upper  jaw  are  furnished  with  little  hard 
points  or  tubercles,  not  ,'Ath  of  an  inch  in  height, 
which,  however,  have  been  doubtfully  regarded  a*  a 
kind  of  false  teeth,  and  by  Cuvier  a*  rudimentary 
vestige*  of  whalebone.  There  in  a  dorsal  fin,  rather 
small  in  proportion  to  the  sixe  of  the  animal,  and 
placed  further  back  than  in  the  common  dolphin. 
The  blowhole  is  cresceut-shaped,  the  points  of  the 
crescent  directed  backwards.  The  skin  is  smooth 
and  glossy,  of  a  blackish  lead  colour  on  the  back, 
graduallv  becoming  lighter  on  the  sides,  and  whitish 
on  the  belly.  The  animal  attaius  a  length  of  about 
25  feet.  ,  , 

The  B.  ha*  occasionally  been  caught  in  conse- 


in  general,  |  quence  of  its  having  entered  harbours  or  the 
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of  river*.  One  was  caught  above  London  Bridge, 
and  figured  and  described  by  llunter  in  the  Pkuo- 
topkiod  TratuutctioHM  for  1787.  It  is  impossible  that 
too  great  attention  can  be  paid  to  specimens  of  the 
rarer  cetacea  caught  or  driven  ashore  on  any  part  of 
the  coast,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  obscurity 
and  confusion  still  so  much  prevailing  in  this  branch 
of  natural  history  may  soon  be  removed.  Photo- 
graphy seems  to  afford  new  facilities  for  an  exact 
comparison  of  specimens,  of  which  advantage  ought 
to  be  taken  ;  and  everything  capable  of  being  pre- 
served should  be  so  carefully,  for  the  study  of 
naturalists.  There  is  a  splendid  skeleton  of  the  B. 
in  the  Museum  of  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons, 
London. 

The  name  Bottle-nosed  Whale  has  been  also 
given  to  a  species  of  dolphin  (q.  v.),  J)elphinu* 
7«r*»o,  which  U  occasionally  met  with  on  the  British 
coasts. 

BO  TTOM,  in  naval  language,  is  either  the  whole 
ship  itself,  or  that  part  of  it  which  is  under  water 
when  laden.  Commodities  are  often  said  to  be 
imjKirt.  d  '  in  foreign  bottoms,'  or  in  4  British  bot- 
tom*: '  in  which  ca*es,  the  phrase  is  applied  to  the 
whole  ship.  A  '  full  ship,'  or  a  4  full  B .,'  denotes 
such  a  form  given  to  the  lower  half  of  the  hull  as  to 
alJow  the  stowage  of  a  large  amount  of  merchandise. 
A  '*harp  ship,'  or  a  '  sharp  B.,'  implies  a  capacity  of 

Speed. 

The  word  B.  is  also  applied  in  an  obvious  way  to 
the  bed  of  the  sea,  which  is  characterised  as  rocky, 
stony,  *audy,  coral,  muddy,  oozy,  Ac,  bottomed. 

BOTTOMRY,  Bond  or  CoNTnA(-r  or,  is  a 
security  by  which  a  ship  itself  is  expressly  mortgaged 
and  pledged  by  the  owner  or  master,  or  hi//iothieated 
for  repairs  to  the  ship,  or  for  money  advanced  for 
it-  outfit,  or  otherwise  with  relation  to  it.  It  is 
railed  a  security  by  Ji.,  because  the  bottom  or 
I. eel  of  the  ship  is  figuratively  used  to  express  the 
w  hole  of  it.  The  loan  or  debt  is  repayable  only  in 
i  lie  event  of  the  ship's  safe  arrival  at  the  port  or 
destination;  and  in  consideration  of  this  risk,  the 
lender  or  creditor,  exacts  a  premium,  the  amount  of 
wi:ich  dcjieuds  on  the  nature  of  the  adventure.  If 
the  ship  be  totally  lost,  the  lender  lose*  his  money  ; 
1  ■  nt  it  she  returns  safely,  he  recovers  his  principal, 
together  with  interest  at  the  rate  agreed  upon. 
Tl.eso  contracts,  when  made  by  the  owner  to  raise 
money  for  the  outfit  of  the  vessel,  arc  preferable  ac- 
cording to  the  priority  of  their  dales;  but  when  en- 
tered into  in  foreign  ports  for  refiairs  at  different 
periods  of  the  voyage,  the  last  security  iu  date  is 
cuiitled  to  priority  in  payment. 

Such,  generally,  is  the  law  of  Great  Britain;  but 
the  French  law  appears  to  be  different.  By  that  sys- 
tem, a  ship,  as  movable  property,  cannot  be  hypo- 
thecated, but  remains  subject  to  the  debts  of  the 
seller  until  it  has  made  a  voyage  at  sea,  under  the 
name  and  at  the  risk  of  the  new  purchaser,  unless  it 
has  been  sold  under  a  decree  ;  and  it  is  a  rule  that 
the  sale  of  a  ship  at  sea  shall  never  prejudice  the 
creditors  of  the  seller.  Sec  Respondentia,  SuirPiNO, 
and  Hypothecation. 

BO'TZEX,  an  important  trading  town  of  the 
Austrian  Tyrol,  about  32  miles  north-north-east  of 
Trent.  B.  is  a  well-built  town,  with  good  streets 
and  arcades;  and  streams  of  pure  water  are  con- 
ducted through  the  principal  thoroughfares,  in 
little  canals.  It  is  protected  from  the  inundations 
of  a  mountain-torrent  iu  the  vicinity  by  a  strong 
wall  about  two  miles  in  length.  Its  situation,  at 
tlie  junction  of  the  roads  from  Germany,  Italy,  and 
Switzerland,  makes  B.  the  entrepot  of  the  trade  of 
these  three  countries.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk, 
linen,  hosiery,  leather,  4c. ;  aud  four  extensive 
To 


annual  fairs.  Wine  and  fruits  in  abundance  are  pro* 
duced  in  the  environs.    Top.  10,000. 

BOUCHAIX,  a  fortified  town  of  France,  in  the  de- 
partment of  Xord,  12  miles  south-east  of  Douai, 
intersected  by  the  Scheldt,  and  possessing  the  means 
of  laying  the  adjacent  country  under  water,  in  tho 
event  of  an  attack.  It  was  taken  by  the  Duke  of 
Marlborough  in  1711,  and  recaptured  by  the  French 
in  the  following  year,  to  whom  it  was  finally  ceded 
by  the  treaty  of  Utrecht.  Pop.  about  loon,  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  extracting  sugar  from  beet-root, 
and  in  refining  salt. 

BOUCHER.  Francis,  a  French  painter  of  great 
note  iu  his  day,  was  born  at  Paris  in  17«M,  and 
after  studying'  there  under  Francis  le  Moine,  he 
went  to  Rome  to  prosecute  his  art.  After  a  short 
residence  there,  he  returned  to  Paris,  aud  on  tho 
death  of  Vardoo,  was  appointed  principal  painter  to 
Louis  XV.  B.  was  an  artist  of  much  ability,  and 
equally  facile  iu  the  production  of  figure  or  landscape 
pictures — a  facility,  however,  which  was  very  fatal 
to  the  claims  his  genius  might  otherwise  have  had 
on  posterity.  In  many  of  his  paintings,  picturesque 
effect  is  the  only  thing  sought,  no  matter  at  what 
cost  to  truth.  He  has  been  called  the  Anacreon 
of  painting,  on  account  of  the  amorous  character 
|  of  many  of  his  works :  mythological  and  pastoral 
subjects  were  also  great  favourites  with  him.  At 
his  death  in  1770,  he  was  director  of  the  French 
Academy. 

BOUCHES-DU-RIIOXE,  a  department  in  the 
south-east  of  France,  formerly  a  part  of  Provence, 
is  situated  at  the  mouths  of  the  Rhone,  in  lit.  43° 
10  — 13°  60'  X.,  and  long.  4°  13  —5'  40'  E.  It  has  an 
area  of  about  23<K)  square  miles,  and  a  population, 
in  1861,  of  507,112.  It  is  divided  into  three  nrron- 
dissemeuts — Marseille,  Aix,  aud  Aries — which  arc 
i  subdivided  into  27  cantons,  and  106  communes. 
Through  the  northern  and  eastern  districts,  the 
Maritime  Alps,  which  send  out  some  calcareous 
ridges  southward,  slope  gently  down  to  the  basin 
of  the  Rhone.  Towards  the  sea-shore,  there  are 
I  several  plains  of  considerable  extent.  About  onc- 
j  half  of  the  department  is  under  cultivation  :  heaths, 
!  woods,  wastes,  and  water  occupy  tlie  other  half. 
:  The  Rhone — which  between  Aries  and  tbo  sea 
separates  into  several  branches,  forming  a  delta, 
called  He  de  la  Camartjue — and  its  affluent,  the 
Durance,  arc  the  principal  rivers.  The  department 
is  iutersected  by  several  canals  of  importance,  and 
the  aqueduct  to  convey  the  water  from  the  Durance 
to  Marseille,  is  one  of  the  most  extensive  works  of 
the  kiud  in  existence,  being  no  less  than  51  miles 
long,  including  15  miles  of  tunnelling.  The  Ltd* 
la  Camartfitt  produces  corn  and  rice,  and  affords 
pastures  lor  large  numbers  of  sheep  and  cattle.  Tho 
viue,  olive,  and  mulberry  also  thrive  here,  and 
timber  is  plentiful.  The  soil  in  some  parts,  how- 
ever,  is  strongly  impregnated  with  salt.  Tho 
great  plain  of  Crau,  which  extends  along  the 
eastern  branch  of  the  Rhone,  is  stony  and  arid, 
except  in  a  few  spots,  where  the  vine  and  olive 
are  successfully  cultivated.  Besides  the  Etaug  de 
Berre  (q.  v.),  there  are  numerous  salt-lakes,  com- 
municating with  the  sea  by  natural  or  artificial 
channels.  Marble,  limestone,  and  gypsum  are 
found  in  the  Bouches  du-Rhone.  ('loth,  leather, 
hats,  perfumes,  soap,  olive-oil,  vinegar,  and  chemical 
products  are  manufactured ;  there  are  extensive 
brandy-distilleries,  sugar-refineries,  and  salt-works, 
and  the  produce  of  wine  is  large.  B.  has  an  active 
commerce  with  the  LevaDt,  Africa,  Spain,  aud  the 
West  Indies. 

BOUDOIR  (Fr.  bonder,  to  pout — hence  a  retired 
corner),   a    lady's    small    private    apartment,  in 
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BOUFLERS — BOUGIES. 


which  she  receives  only  her  most  intimate  friend*. 
Boudoirs  became  particularly  fashionable  in  France 
during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  and  so  continued 
during  the  following  reign.  The  example  having 
been  set  by  Madame  Pompadour,  Madame  Dubarri, 
and  other  royal  mist  reuse*,  it  became  indispensable 
for  every  lady  of  fashion  to  have  her  B.,  which  was 
adornedwiih'the  most  fantastic  luxuriousncss. 

BOUFLERS,  Lotts  Fraxcais,  Bike  or,  peer 
and  Marshal  of  France,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
generals  of  his  time,  was  born  in  1044,  and  was 
descended  from  one  of  the  most  ancient  and  noble 
families  of  Picardy.  He  began  his  military  career 
as  a  lieutenant,  and  rose  very  rapidly  from  one 
rank  to  another.  Under  the  great  Coude,  Turcnne, 
Crcqui,  Luxembourg,  and  Catinat,  ho  fought  with 
distinction  in  Germany  and  the  Netherlands.  His 
defences  of  Namur  in  1695,  and  of  Lille  in  1708,  are 
famous.  The  siege  of  the  former  place,  conducted 
by  King  William  III.,  of  England,  cost  the  allies 
more  than  20,000  men ;  and  although  Louis  XIV. 
sent  to  B.  an  order  written  by  his  own  hand 
for  the  surrender  of  the  place,  yet  he  did  not  sur- 
render it  until  all  the  means*  of  defence  were 
exhausted.  After  the  defence  of  Malplaquct,  he  led 
the  French  army  so  admirably,  that  the  retreat 
seemed  rather  a  triumph  than  the  consequence  of  a 
lost  battle.  He  was  a  man  of  highly  honourable 
and  upright  character.  He  died  at  Fontainbleau  in 
1711. — His  son,  Joseph  Marie,  Duke  of  Bouflera, 
and  also  a  marshal  of  France,  born  in  1706,  died  at 
Genoa  in  1747. 

BOUFLERS,  Stanislas,  MAnons  ns,  com- 
monly styled  the  Chevalier  de  Bouflers,  was  born 
at  Luncville  in  1737.  He  was  the  son  of  the 
Marquis  Bouflers-Rcmieneourt,  who  was  captain  of 
the  guard  to  Stanislas,  king  of  Poland,  and  his  mother 
was  long  one  or  the  brightest  ornaments  of  the 
Polish  court.  He  himself  was  esteemed  one  of  the 
most  clever  and  agreeable  men  of  his  time.  He 
entered  the  French  military  service,  and  whs  very 
soon  made  governor  of  Senegal,  in  which  capacity 
he  had  the  merit  of  introducing  many  regulations 
very  useful  to  the  colony.  After  his  return,  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  light  literature  for  which 
the  time  of  Louis  XV.  was  distinguished.  He  was 
chosen  a  member  of  the  National  Assembly  in 
178'.),  in  which  he  displayed  great  moderation,  and 
made  some  most  judicious  proposals;  but  after  the 
ilOth  of  August  1792,  he  forsook  France.  He  was 
hospitably  received  at  the  court  of  Prussia,  and 
received  the  gift  of  a  large  estate  in  Poland,  in 
order  to  establish  upon  it  a  colony  of  French  exiles. 
Having  returned  to  France,  he  again  devoted  him- 
self, alter  the  year  18<>0,  entirely  to  literature.  In 
1804,  he  entered  as  an  old  academician  into  the 
Institute  reorganized  by  Napoleon.  He  died  18th 
January  1815.  The  monument  on  his  grave  bears 
the  following  inscription,  dictated  by  himself: 
Met  ami*,  crotft*  que  Je  dor*  (My  friends,  believe 
that  I  sleep).  A  collection  of  his  works  was  puln 
liehed  after  his  death  (8  vols.  Par.  1815).  His 
letters  from  Switzerland  deserve  to  be  particularly 
mentioned;  and  from  this  work  an  idea  may  be 
formed  of  the  amiable  character  and  intellectual 
liveliness  of  its  author. 

BOUGAINVI'LLE,  a  bay,  Wand,  and  strait,  so 
called  from  tl»e  French  navigator  of  the  name  (q.  q.), 
a  contemporary  of  Cook. — 1.  Bay,  in  Patagonia,  on 
the  north  side  of  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  being  in 
tat.  53"  25'  S.,  and  long.  703  13  W.— 2.  Jtland,  one 
of  the  Solomons,  in  the  west  section  of  Polynesia, 
sometimes  distinguished  from  the  east  section  as 
Melanesia.  It  is  between  lat.  5°  80'  and  V  2'  S.. 
and  in  long.   153J  E.,  being   mountainous,  well 


■  wooded,  and  populous. — 3.  Strait,  in  the  New 
Hebrides,  having  Mullicollo  to  the  south-east,  and, 

■  to  the  north-nest,  Espiritu  Sauto,  an  Ulet  of  63 
miles  by  20,  which  now  appropriates  the  appellation 
that  so  long  drifted  about  the  ocean  in  search  of  a 
southern  continent. 

BOUGAINVILLE,  LortB  AjrVOIKI  »R,  one  of 
the  most  famous  navigators  of  France,  was  the  son 
of  a  notary,  and  was  born  at  Paris,  11th  November 
1729,  studied  there,  and  attained  great  proficiency 
both  in  languages  and  science.  In  1754,  he  went  as 
secretary  of  the  French  embassy  to  London.  In 
1756,  he  acted  as  aide-de-camp  to  the  Marquis  of 
Montcalm,  to  whom  the  defence  of  Canada  was 
intrusted.  At  the  head  of  a  select  detachment,  he 
I  burned  an  English  flotilla ;  and  through  his  advice 
and  example,  a  corps  of  5000  Freuch,  in  June  1758, 
successfully  withstood  an  English  army  of  24,000 
men.  In  the  campaign  of  1761  in  Germany,  he 
served  with  distinction.  After  the  peace,  he  entered 
the  naval  service,  in  which  he  soon  signalised  him- 
self. After  having  been  obliged  to  give  up  a  project 
which  he  had  formed  of  founding  a  settlement  on 
the  Falkland  Islands,  he  undertook  a  vovnge  round 
the  world  (15th  Dec.  1766,  to  lflth  March  17»ii») 
with  a  frigate  and  a  St.  Malo  transport,  the  first 
voyage  round  the  world  which  the  French  ever 
accomplished.  He  gave  an  account  of  it  in  hU 
Description  <f»m  Voyarft  autaur  du  Moude  (2  vols.. 
Par.  1771 — 1772).  Geography  and  other  brunches 
of  science  were  enriched  by  it  with  many  discoveries. 
In  the  North  American  war,  B.  commanded  several 
ships  of  the  line,  and  in  1779,  was  made  chtf 
<fe*cadre;  in  the  following  year,  he  was  made  a 
field-marshal  in  the  army.  After  the  outbreak 
of  the  Revolution,  he  retired  from  public  service, 
devoted  himself  entirely  to  scientific  pursuits,  aud 
died  81st  August  lf>ll. 

BOUGET.    Sec  Water-Bocoit. 

BOUGHT  AND  SOLD  NOTES  are  notes  of 
sale  signed  by  a  broker  employed  to  sell  goods,  and 
by  which  the  bargain  through  him  is  completed. 
The  following  is  the  form  of  the  bought  and  sold 
note : 

'Sold  for  A.  B.,  to  C.  D.,  250  firkins  butter,  at 
100«.  Shipped  in  the  mouth  of  July,  and  payable 
by  bill  at  two  months.' 

These  notes  are,  in  fact,  transcripts  from  books, 
in  which  it  is  the  practice  of  brokers  to  enter  or 
register  their  transactions.  The  bought  notes  and 
the  sold  notes  are  respectively  delivered  to  the 
principal  parties;  and  as  they  contain  the  essential 
parts  of  the  bargain,  they  will  suffice,  in  the  absence 
of  a  corresponding  entry  in  the  broker's  books ; 
but  if  they  describe  the  particulars  differently  or 
incorrectly,  as  one  species  of  goods  for  another,  or 
erroneously  state  the  terms,  no  contract  arises,  and 
a  variation  of  this  nature  cannot  be  corrected  by  a 
reference  to  the  broker's  book. 

In  Scotland,  there  is  no  necessity  for  any  such 
signed  nole,  but  the  contract  may  be  proved  "by  any 
kind  of  evidence,  verbal  (see  Parole)  as  well  as 
written,  the  only  exceptions  to  this  general  rale 
being  those  contained  in  acts  of  parliament  relative 
to  ships,  literary  property,  patents,  and  goods 
bonded  in  the  Queen's  warehouses.  See  Broiler, 
Salk. 

BOUGIE'S  are  rods  of  metal  or  other  substances, 
used  for  distending  contracted  mucous  canals,  as  the 
gullet,  bowels,  or  urethra.  Sec  Stricture.  For  the 
urethra,  thoy  arc  frequently  of  German  silver,  or 
p?wter,  and  vary  from  125  to  -25  inch  in  diameter. 
Still  larger  size's  are  used  by  many  surgeon*.  The 
following  directions  for  making  common  non-metallic 
B  are  taken  from  Soulh's  translation  of  Chelin's 
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Surgery :  '  A  piece  of  fine  linen,  which  has  been 
already  used,  nine  inches  long,  and  half  an  inch  in 
width,  according  to  the  thickness  of  the  bougie  to 
be  made,  is  to  be  dipped  into  melting  plaster,  end, 
when  a  little  cooled,  spread  flat  and  eren  with  a 
spatula;  it  is  then  to  be  rolled  together  between 
the  fingers,  and  afterwards  between  two  plates  of 
marble,  till  it  is  quite  firm  and  smooth.  The  bougie 
must  be  equally  thick  throughout  its  whole  length 
to  about  one  inch  from  its  point.  Bougies  are  also 
made  by  dipping  cotton  threads  into  melted  wax 
till  they  have  acquired  sufficient  size,  after  which 
they  arc  rolled  between  marble  plates.  Bougie* 
are  also  made  of  a  material  termed  "gum  elastic;" 
and  ior  very  narrow  strictures,  catgut  is  often  used.' 

BOUGUER,  Pif.rrk,  one  of  the  roosf  eminent 
French  mathematicians  and  natural  philosophers 
of  his  time,  was  born  at  Croi.-ic,  in  Bretagne, 
K.th  February  1 ««'«,  and  studied  in  the  Jesuit 
College  at  Vannc*.  In  17 13,  he  succeeded  his 
father  as  Professor  of  Hydrography  in  Croisic, 
from  which  he  woa  removed  to  a  similar  office 
at  Havre  in  173D.  In  17 I'D,  he  published  his 
K**ai  (T Optitjue  inir  la  Gradation  de  la  Lumirre. 
His  researches  on  other  subjects  of  natural  phi- 
losophy and  astronomy  continued  to  add  to  his 
fame;  and  in  1731,  he  was  made  Associate  Geo- 
meter of  the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  promoted 
to  the  office  of  jx-usioned  astronomer  in  1735.  In 
thnt  year,  also,  he  was  chosen  to  proceed,  along 
with  Godiu  and  De  la  Condamine,  to  South  America, 
in  order  to  the  measurement  of  a  degree  of  the 
meridian  at  the  equator.  B.  and  his  companions 
had  to  contend  with  many  difficulties,  and  were 
more  than  seven  years  away  from  home,  during 
which  time  It.  made  valuable  observations  on  the 
length  of  the  seconds1  pendulum  at  great  elevations, 
the  deviation  of  the  plumb-line  from  a  vertical  posi- 
tion through  the  attraction  of  a  neighbouring  moun- 
tain, the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  the  obliquity  of  the 
ecliptic,  Ac.  He  published  an  account  of  his  labours 
and  those  of  his  collegium  in  a  magnificent  work, 
entitled  I. a  figure  de  la  Terre  dttertinrirr  jar  M.M. 
linuguer  et  lie  la  Omdamine  (Tar.  1741'),  which, 
however,  involved  him  in  an  unpleasant  controversy 
with  De  la  Condamine  concerning  their  respective 
shares  of  merit  in  the  researches  in  which  they  had 
been  jointly  engaged.  B.'a  investigations  concern- 
ing the  intensity  of  light  laid  the  foundation  of 
photometry ;  and  their  results,  which  had  been 
partly  exhibited  in  the  optical  work  already  noticed, 
were  more  fully  embodied  in  his  Traite  fTfJjtiiqut 
sur  la  Gradation  de  la  Lumirrt,  which  was  edited 
after  his  death  by  Lacaillc  (Par.  1700).  He  in- 
vented the  helioineter  in  1748,  which  has  of  lute 
been  brought  to  greater  perfection  by  Fiaunhofer. 
He  also  published  an  excellent  work  on  navigation 
(Par.  1753).    He  died  in  1758. 

BOUILLFl,  Francois  C lathe  Aiiora,  Marquis 
nr,  a  distinguished  French  general,  was  born  in 
173'J  at  the  castle  of  Cluzcl.  in  Auvergne,  entered  the 
army  at  the  age  of  14,  and  served  with  distinction 
in  (Jcrmany  during  the  Seven  Years'  War.  In  17»>8 
he  was  appointed  governor  of  the  island  of  Guada- 
!ouj)e,  and  on  the  seeming  approach  of  war  with 
Britain,  he  was  made  governor-general  of  Martinique 
and  St.  Lucia,  and  commander-in-chief  of  all  the 
French  forces  in  the  West  Indies.  When  the  war 
really  broke  out  in  1778,  he  took  the  island  of  Domi- 
nica from  the  British,  the  whole  garrison  falling  into 
his  hands.  In  conjunction  with  Admiral  De  Grasse, 
he  took  Tobago  In  1781-  and  after  De  Grosse's 
departure,  the  British  islands  of  Kustatius,  Saba, 
and  St.  Martin.  The  humanity  and  generosity  which 
he  displayed  were  equal  to  his"  valour  and  skill.  In 


1782,  B.  captured  the  islands  of  St.  Christopher's 
and  Nevis.  For  this  he  was  rewarded  with  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-general.  In  1784,  he  visited 
England,  and  was  received  with  extraordinary 
respect.  Louis  XVI.  nominated  him  a  member  of 
the  Assembly  of  Notables  in  1787 — 1788  ;  in  1790, 
he  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  »he  army  af 
the  Meuse,  the  Sanr,  and  the  Moselle.  His  .Iccision 
of  character  prevented  the  dissolution  of  the  army 
and  the  outbreak  of  civil  war ;  he  aL-o  quelled  the 
insurrection  of  the  garrison  of  Metz  and  of  the 
three  regiments  at  Nancy.  For  this  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  National  Assembly  and  of  the  king. 
For  his  share  in  the  attempted  escape  of  Louis  XVI. 
he  had  to  flee  from  France.  He  repaired  to  Coblenx 
to  the  king's  brothers,  and  in  1791  attcuded  the  con- 
ference at  Pilnitz.  In  the  same  year  he  entered  into 
the  wrv ice  of  GuMavus  III.  of  Sweden,  and  after 
the  assassination  of  that  monarch,  he  served  in  the 
cor|ns  of  the  Prince  of  Coiuie.  He  rejected  a  pro- 
posal which  the  French  princes  made  to  bim  in  17'.»3, 
that  he  should  take  the  chief  command  in  La  Ven- 
dee ;  and  went  to  England,  where  his  advice  in  West 
Indian  affairs  was  useful  to  the  government,  and 
where  he  wrote  his  Mhnoiret  tur  la  Jitroiutinn 
I'rancaUe — a  truthful  and  useful  work,  throwing 
much  light  on  the  transactions  of  that  time.  He 
died  in  London  in  180O. 

BOUILLON,  a  duchy,  originally  German,  in  the 
Belgian  part  of  the  grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg, 
consisting  of  a  woody  and  hilly  district  in  the 
Ardennes,  about  157  square  miles  in  extent,  and 
with  a  population  of  21,<>o0.  This  duchy  was  the 
possession  of  the  famous  crusader,  Godfrey  (q.  v.)  of 
Bouillon,  who,  in  order  to  raise  money  for  his  crusade, 
pledged  it,  in  1095,  to  the  Bishop  of  Liege.  It  was 
conquered  by  France  in  the  war  of  1 7«1*2,  and 
bestowed  by  Louis  XIV.,  in  1678,  upon  his  grand 
chamberlain,  Laiotir  d'Auvergne.  By  the  peace  of 
1714,  the  greater  pnrt  of  it  was  included  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Luxemburg;  and  the  sovereignty  of 
it  passed  to  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  who,  in 
1821,  purchased  the  proprietary  rights  from  the 
heir.  By  the  revolution  of  1830,  B.,  along  with 
Luxemburg,  was  separated  from  the  Netherlands, 
and  in  1837  uuited  to  Belgium. — The  principal  town 
is  Bouillon,  situated  between  steep  hills  on  the 
Semoy,  with  a  strong  castle  on  a  rock,  formerly  the 
residence  of  the  Dukes  of  Bouillon.    Pop.  28<h). 

BOUILLON,  Godfrey.  See  Godfrkt  de 
Bouillon. 

BOUILLY,  J kan  Nicolas,  one  of  the  most 
prolific  of  French  dramatic  authors,  wits  born  at 
Boudray,  near  Tours,  in  1763,  and  at  first  studied 
law,  but  afterwards  devoted  himself  to  belles- 
lettres.  At  the  commencement  of  the  Revolution, 
he  attached  himself  to  Mini  beau  and  Barnave, 
and  in  17 WO  produced  a  drama  called  Pietrt  le 
Grand  (Peter  the  Great)  in  which  he  displayed 
very  revolutionary  sentiments.  He  afterwards  filled 
important  public  offices  in  Tours  during  times  of  the 
most  dangerous  excitement,  and  conducted  himself 
with  great  prudence  and  moderation.  He  took  an 
active  part  iu  the  introduction  of  the  svstcm  of  ele- 
mentary schools  in  France.  The  greater  number  of 
his  dramatic  works  were  produced  in  the  first  decade 
of  the  lyth  century.  Many  of  them  have  been 
translated  into  other  languages.  He  w  rote  also  tales 
and  other  works  for  young  persons,  some  of  which 
acquired  great  popularity.  He  died  at  Paris,  24lh 
April  1842. 

BOULAC,  or  BOOLAK,  the  name  of  the  port 
of  Cairo,  is  situated  on  the  Nile,  about  one  milo 
distant  from  that  city,  and  Is  supposed  to  be  the 
site  of  the  aucieut  Litopolis.     It  is  a  crowded 
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town,  extremely  dirty,  with  very  narrow  and  irre- 
gular utipnvcd  streets.  It  contains  the  custom- 
house and  warehouses  of  Cairo,  and  has  some  good 
oath*,  which  are  supplied  by  the  Kile.    Pop.  about 

14,IKM». 

BOULAINTILLIERS,  ITksrv,  Corvr,  an  eminent 
French  author,  descended  from  an  ancient  family  in 
Picardy,  was  born  11th  October  Ifi/SH  at  St.  Snire,  in 
Normandy.  After  studying  at  the  College  of  Juilly, 
he  embraced  the  military  profession,  but  afterwards 
resigned  it,  and  devoled  himself  to  the  investigation 
of  the  genealogy  of  the  ancient  futilities  of  France. 
He  regarded  the  feudal  system  as  the  most  perfect 
creation  of  human  genius  and  wisdom,  and  his  writ- 
ings are  pervaded  by  the  most  extreme  aristocratic 
sentiments.  They  were  only  circulated  in  manuscript 
during  his  life,  and  first  published  after  his  death, 
which  took  place  on  23d  January,  1722.  The  most 
valuable  of  them  are  his  Hittoire  de  FAncien  Gour- 
ememeut  de  France  (3  vols.  Hague,  1727),  his  Hitloire 
de  la  Pa  trie  de  France  et  du  Parlcmtnt  de  J'arin 
(2  vol*.  Lond.  1753),  anil  his  Abreae  Chronologioue 
de  r  HUlnire  de  France  (3  \ob>.  Hague,  1733).  His 
philosophical  writings  have  long  ceased  to  have  any 
interest,  and  the  prejudices  which  appear  in  his 
historic  works  may  afford  amusement  to  his  readers  ; 
hut  he  deserves  to  he  remembered  as  one  of  the 
first  laborious  investigators  of  the  facts  of  his- 
tory. 

B  O  T  L  A  Y  DE  LA  M  E  U  R  T  II  E,  Axtoikk 
Jaciji-ks  Ci.Arinc  Joskph,  Coint,  a  statesman  of 
the  Fn-nch  Empire,  was  born  in  17H1  nt  Chaumousey, 
a  village  in  the  Vosges.  He  espoused  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  but  held  moderate  principles.  In 
17'.t7,  he  was  elected  to  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred, 
in  which  he  became  the  declared  opponent  both  of 
^  Jacobinism  and  of  the  despotism  of  the  Directory. 
He  supported  the  coup  d'etat  of  the  18th  Brumaire. 
Under  the  empire  he  accepted  the  post  of  presi- 
dent of  the  legislative  section  of  the  Council 
of  State,  in  which  capacity  he  had  an  important 
part  in  the  preparation  of  the  Code  Civil.  He 
afterwards  laboured  with  extraordinary  zeal  and 
energy  in  the  administration  of  the  national 
domains,  which  he  regarded  as  affording  the  basis 
for  a  regeneration  of  France.  Ho  adhered  to  the 
cause  of  Napoleon  with  remarkable  fidelity.  After 
the  second  Restoration,  he  was  conveyed  by  the 
Russians  into  Germany.  He  received  permission 
to  return  to  France  in  1810,  and  lived  in  complete 
retirement  till  his  death,  which  took  place  at  Paris, 
2d  February  1840.  Napoleon  hnd  elevated  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  count  of  the  Empire.  In  17W,  he 
published  an  E**a;i  oh  the  Cauxr*  which  Ird  to  the 
L'*tabluhinenl  of  tht  Common itcalth  in  England  in 
l'14y,  a  work  which  had  an  extraordinary' circula- 
tion, and  did  much  to  prepare  men's  minds  for 
the  revolution  of  the  18th  Brumaire.  He  prosecuted 
the  same  general  subject  in  his  Political  Picture  of 
the  Reigns  of  Charles  II.  and  James  II.  (Tableau 
Politique,  Ac,  2  vols.  Brussels,  1*18).  He  wrote  also 
Bourrienne  and  his  Errors,  Voluntary  ami  Invol- 
untary [Bourrienne  et  *r*  Frreur*,  Ac,  2  vols.  Par. 
183m)',  a  work  not  without  value  in  reference  to  the 
history  of  Napoleon. 

His  son,  Hknry  Bort.AV  pf  i.a  MrritTttE,  wns 
horn  at  Paris  in  1 71*7 .  He  took  an  active  part  in  the 
revolution  of  1830,  hut  became  an  opponent  also  of 
the  government  of  Louis  Philippe.  He  devoted 
great  attention  to  questions  of  social  economy, 
contributing  much  to  promote  the  establishment  of 
houses  of  refuge  (fallen  tFanile),  the  extension  of 
elementary  education,  and  many  improvements  in 
the  condition  of  the  labouring  classes.  In  the 
Rational  Assembly  of  1848,  he  associated  himself 
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with  the  moderate  republicans,  and  in  January  1849 
was  elected  vice-president  of  the  republic.  Never- 
theless,  he  tacitly  acquiesced  in  the  coup  d'etat  of 
December  1851,  and  has  ever  since  continued  a 
quiet  and  useful  member  of  the  imperial  senate. 

BOULDER-CLAY,  DILUVIUM,  DRIFT,  or 
TILL,  is  a  post-pliocene  bed  of  a  remarkable 
character,  and  as  yet  somewhat  mysterious  history. 
It  usually  occurs  as  the  lowest  or  first  of  that  group 
of  beds  which  geologists  recognise  as  the  post- 
tertiary,  post-pliocene,  pleistocene,  or  superficial 
formation.  The  only  exception  is  when  a  bed  of  sand 
intervenes — as  U  rarely  the  case — over  the  surface  of 
the  subjacent  rocks.  It  consists  of  a  compact  clay, 
blue  or  red,  according  to  the  prevalent  character 
of  the  subjacent  rocks,  having  boulders  diffused 
throughout  its  mass,  and  with  here  and  there  thin 
lenticular  beds  of  gravel  and  sand  interspersed. 
In  some  places  in  Scotland  it  is  not  less  than  70 
feet  thick.  In  America,  it  extends  to  about  the 
38th  parallel ;  in  Britain,  it  terminates  a  little  to 
the  north  of  London.  The  boulders,  which  are  the 
most  striking  feature  of  this  bed,  differ  in  size 
from  a  small  pebble  to  masses  many  tons  in  weight. 
They  are  portions  of  rocks  of  all  ages,  more  or  less 
worn.  The  older  rocks,  when  from  a  distance,  are 
rounded,  while  those  that  have  been  broken  from 
rocks  in  the  district  are  more  angular.  These 
masses  are  scattered  without  order  in  the  clay,  the 
heaviest  blocks  occurring  frequently  in  the  upper 
portion  of  the  bed.  Nor  is  there  any  indication 
of  their  having  sunk  in  the  clay  from  gravity — 
the  clay  seems  to  have  been  so  viscid  when  the 
materials  assumed  their  present  position,  as  to 
have  successfully  resisted  the  immense  pressure  of 
these  enormous  blocks.  The  boulders  have  not 
that  rounded  nppcarnnce  produced  by  the  action 
of  water  in  a  river  course  or  en  the  shore  between 
high  and  low  water  marks.  They  have  a  greater 
or  less  number  of  rublxd  face*,  produced  evidently 
by  being  forced,  while  held  in  one  position,  over  the 
sold  rocks  beneath.  The  rubbed  and  scratched 
surfaces  exhibited  on  these  rocks,  when  the  superin- 
cumbent clay  is  removed,  plainly  testify  to  their 
origin.  Several  interesting  examples  of  such  rubbed 
surfaces  exist  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Ed'nburgh. 
They  have  been  carefully  examined  and  described 
by  Fleming,  Chambers,  Milnc-Homc,  and  other  local 
geologists.  A  careful  observer  can  determine  from 
the  scMtcbir.gs  the  direction  of  the  current  which 
bore  with  it  the  rubbing  boulders.  In  the  district 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  these  indicate  a  current 
from  the  west.  The  general  direction,  however,  in 
America,  in  Britain,  and  in  Scandinavia,  seems  to 
have  bem  from  the  poles  towards  the  warmer 
regions  of  the  earth 

The  B.  contains  v.o  fossil?  strictly  its  own.  Organ- 
isms exist  in  the  boulders  obtained  from  the  older 
fn-silifctous  rocks,  but  no  indications  have  hitherto 
been  observed  of  a  fauna  or  flora  belonging  to  the 
period  of  the  deposition  of  this  bed.  In  the  brick 
clays  and  gravels  overlying  it  in  Scotland,  there  are 
shells  of  arctic  character. 

The  origin  and  structure  of  this  remarkable  bed 
have  been  a  puzzle  to  geologists.  That  it  was  pro- 
duced by  the  Xoachian  deluge,  as  was  universally 
believed  not  many  years  ago,  finds  now  no  sup- 
porters. The  present  approved  explanation  assigns 
it  as  the  product  of  a  glacial  ocean,  in  which  the 
materials  were  borne  violently  along,  pressing  hard 
upon  the  sea-bottom,  so  as  to  wear  and  scratch  it. 
But,  while  there  is  little  room  to  doubt  that  such 
was  the  general  fact,  it  remains  to  be  shewn  how 
a  merely  ice-charged  ocean  could  carry  alonr  such 
vast  masses  of  clay  and  blocks,  allowing  them  all 
the  time  to  press  so  hard  upon  the  sca-bottum  as 
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to  mould  its  whole  figure — for  such  appear*  to  hare 
beca  its  work. 

BOU  LDERS,  Erratic,  are  largo  masses  of 
rock  Tound  at  a  distance  from  the  formation*  to 
which  the/ belong.  The  term  is  generally  applied 
when  they  are  found  lying  detached  ou  the  surface; 
in  which  case  they  may  cither  have  t>eeri  washed 
out  of  the  boidder-clay  (q.  v.),  or  hare  been  curried 
separately  by  icebergs,  and  dropped  in  their  present 
nituationa.  Large  blocks  of  Scandinavian  rocks  are 
scattered  over  the  plains  of  Denmark,  Prussia,  and 
Northern  Germany.  From  their  magnitude  and 
number,  they  frequently  form  a  striking  feature  in 
the  landscape.  They  abound  on  tho  shores  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth — a  large  otic,  locally  known  as  the 
Tenny  Bap,'  is  the  most  prominent  object  on  the 
beach  a  little  to  the  east  of  Leith.  The  pedestal 
of  the  statue  of  Peter  the  Great,  in  St.  Petersburg, 
was  hewn  out  of  a  large  erratic  boulder,  liuO  tons 
iu  weight,  that  lay  ou  a  marshy  plain  near  that 
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city.  We  gire  a  drawing  of  a  large  one  that  forms 
a  rocking-stone  at  Fall  Hirer,  Massachusetts,  United 
Slates. 

BOULEVARD,  or  BOULEVART  (TtaL  Boluardo), 
Identical  with  Eng.  bulwark  (q.  v.),  the  name 
given  in  France  to  the  old  fortification*,  rampart*, 
Ac,  with  which  towns,  or  portion.1*  of  them,  were 
or  still  arc  surrounded.  In  Franco  and  Germany, 
those  ancient  works  hare  generally  been  levelled, 
the  ditches  filled  up,  and  the  space  thus  obtained 
employed  for  the  formation  of  pirks,  promenades,  and 
stri-cta  lirwd  with  trees.  These,  however,  in  France, 
still  bear  the  name  of  Boulevard.  The  boulevards 
of  Paris  are  celebrated,  and  are  of  great  service  as 
open  spaces  promoting  the  circulation  of  air  amidst 
tiie  dense  mass  of  habitations.  Some  parts  of  them 
present  a,  very,  dazzling  spectacle;  and  as  a  whole, 
they  afford  a  striking  exhibition  of  the  life  and  char- 
acter of  the  French  capital  in  all  the  different  classes 
of  society.  The  Boulevard  de*  Italieu*  is  particular- 
ly known  as  the  rendezvous  of  the  fashionable,  | 
and  the  BouJrrard  du  Temple  as  the  place  where 
the  small  theatres  frequented  by  the  common 
people  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  suburbs  were 
once  to  be  found,  for  which  reason  the  expression 
TJtiutre  de  Bou/eeard  is  often  employed  to  denote  a 
theatre  for  the  common  people,  or  one  of  an  inferior 
kind. 

BOULOGNE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Seine,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river 
of  that  name,  about  5  miles  west  of  Paris,  from 
which  it  is  separated  by  the  Bois  de  Boulogne.  A 
fine  etone  bridge  of  twelve  arches  crosses  the  Seine 


from  B.  to  St.  Cloud.  Pop.  in  1856,  11,161.  The 
BoU  de  Boulogne  is  traversed  by  many  walks, 
through  the  broadest  of  which  the  fashionable 
world  of  Paris  travels  iu  Easter-week  to  the  Abbey 
of  Longchamp.  At  the  entrance  of  the  wood  lie* 
Auteuil  (q.  v.).  During  the  Revolution,  the  trees 
of  the  older  walks  were  mostly  cut  down.  But 
when  Napoleon  chose  St.  Cloud,  in  the  immediate 
neighbourhood,  for  his  summer  residence,  new  walks 
were  planted  and  laid  off,  and  the  enclosing  walls 
were  restored.  From  ancient  times  to  the  present 
day,  this  wood  has  been  not  only  a  place  of  enjoy- 
ment and  recreation  to  the  Parisians,  but  also  their 
chief  place  of  resort  for  duels. 

BOULOGNE-SUB  MER,   a   fortified   seaport  in 
the  department  of  Pas-de-Calais,  France,  situated 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Lianne,  in  the  English  Channel, 
about  19  miles  south-west  of  Calais,  and  189  north- 
north-west  of  Paris.    Lat.  60°  45'  N.,  long.  V  S6'  E. 
The  town  consists  of  two  part* — Upper  and  Lower 
Boulogne.     The  upper  tow  n  was,  in  former  times, 
strongly  fortified ;  but  its  citadel  was  demolished 
in  109O,  and  its  ramparts  have  been  converted  into 
beautiful  promenades,  with  fine  views,  and  from 
which,  in  clear  weather,  the  spire  of  Dover  can  be 
seen.    The  upper  town  contains  the  II6tel-de-Villc, 
the  old  Gothic  cathedral,  old  castle,  Ac.    The  lower 
town,  which  is  more  properly  the  seaport,  is  newer, 
finer,  more  populous,  and  more  lively,  inhabited 
chiefly  by  merchants,  mariners,  and  fishermen.  It 
contains  the   barracks,   the    great    hospital,  the 
theatre,  the  museum,  the  public  library  of  28,noo 
volumes,  and  the  exchange.    Latterly,  the  streets  of 
B.  have  been  much  improved  by  means  of  side 
pavement,  and  many  new  and  elegant  buildings  have 
been  erected.     B.  is  a  bishop's  see,  has  numerous 
churches    and    educational    institutions,    and  a 
gallery  of  paintings;  is  the  seat  of  an  association 
of  arts  and  sciences,  an  agricultural  association,  and 
a  commercial  association ;  has  weil-built  salt-water 
baths,  and  is  much  resorted  to  for  sea-bathing. 
Pop.  in  1861,36,265,  who  are  actively  engaged  in 
the  boiling  of  sugar,  in  the  manufacture  of  linen 
and    woollens,    sail-cloth,    cordage,  earthenware, 
bottles,  Ac,  and  in  fishing,  the  coast  being  pro- 
ductive in  oysters,  herring,  cod,  and  mackerel.  B. 
has  an  active  coasting-trade,  and  ranks  with  Calais 
as  one  of  the  nearest  and  most  frequented  places 
of  passage  between  France  and  England,  stenmera 
plying  daily  to  London,  which  they  reach  in  twelve 
hours,  and  twice  a  day  to  Folkestone,  which  they 
reach  in  two  or  three  hours.    B.  is  much  resorted  to 
by  the  English,  who  form  a  large  section  of  the 
population,  and  for  whose  accommodation  there  are 
numerous  hotels  and  boarding-houses.     Paris  is 
reached  by  railway  from  B.  in  six  hours.  The 
harbour  of  B.  is  too  shallow  for  large  *hips  of 
war,  which  can  only  reach  the  wide  and  safe  roada 
of  St.  Jean;  it  was,  however,  considerably  enlarged 
and  improved  by  Napoleon  I.,  and  also  more  re- 
cently— so  that  at  high-water  the  largest  merchant- 
vessels  can,  without  danger,  pass  out  or  in.    B.  was 
anciently  called  Oesoriacum,  in  the  country  of  the 
Morini;  after  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  it 
was  called  liononia,  and  after  that  of  the  Carlovin- 
gians,  Bolonitt.    In  1-135,  B.,  which  had  long  been  a 
separate  county,  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Duke 
of  Burgundy,  and  was  united  with  the  crown  of 
France  bv  Louis  XI.  in  1477.    B.  was  besieged  by 
Henry  VII.  of  England  In  1492,  taken  by  Henry  VIII. 
in  1544,  and  restored  to  the  French  by  Edward  VI. 
in  155*>.    From  this  point  Napoleon  contemplated  the 
invasion  of  England;  and  here  he  encamped  180,<mm> 
men  and  collected  2400  transports,  ready  at  any 
favourable  moment  to  swoop  down  on  the  shores 
of  Britain;  but  after  months1  watching,  the  war 
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with  Austria  created  other  employment  for  them. 
As  a  memorial  of  this  great  camp,  a  tall  marble 
columu  was  commenced  before  the  city ;  but  being 
incomplete  at  the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons,  it 
•was  finished  and  inaugurated  in  honour  of  Louis 
XVIII.  It  has  since  been  restored  to  its  original 
object,  and  surmounted  by  a  colossal  statue  of 
Napoleon.  On  6th  August  1840,  B.  was  the  limit 
of  the  unsuccessful  expedition  of  Prince  Louis 
Napoleon  Bonaparte,  who  had  landed  at  the  hamlet 
of  Yimereux,  to  the  northward  of  it.  The  poets 
Campbell  and  Churchill  died  at  B. ;  and  the  house 
in  which  Le  Sage,  the  author  of  Gil  Blot,  is  said  to 
have  died,  is  shewn  to  the  visitor. 

BOl'LTON,  Matthew,  a  celebrated  English 
mechanician,  was  born  iu  1728  at  Birmingham,  where 
his  father,  who  had  a  steel  manufactory,  had 
acquired  a  considerable  fortune.  When  still  very 
young,  he  undertook,  at  his  father's  death,  the 
business  of  the  manufactory,  which  he  carried  on 
with  great  energy,  and  extended,  in  1762,  by  the 
purchase  of  a  piece  of  land,  then  a  barren  heath,  at 
Soho,  near  his  native  town.  One  of  his  first  inven- 
tions whs  a  new  mode  of  iulaying  steel.  He  entered 
into  partnership  with  James  Watt  (<|.  v.),  who  had 
obtained  a  patent  for  the  great  improvements  in  the 
steam-engine  which  havo  immortalised  his  name, 
and  they  established  a  manufactory  of  steam- 
engines  in  17(J'.».  They  jointly  contributed  also  to 
the  improvement  of  coining  machinery,  and  so  to 
the  perfection  of  the  coinage  itself.  B.  died  at 
Soho,  17th  August  1809.  ilia  long  life  was  devoted 
to  the  promotion  of  the  useful  arts  and  of  the 
commercial  interest*  of  his  native  couutry.  He  was 
a  man  of  extremely  pleasing  conversation,  and  of  a 
most  generous  disposition. 

BOrXD,  or  BOUNDARY,  the  utmost  HmiU  of 
land  by  which  the  same  is  known  and  can  be 
described ;  being  in  this  sense  synonymous  with 
abuttal*,  which  means  the  buttings  and  bounding* 
of  lands,  east,  west,  north,  and  south,  with  respect 
to  the  places  by  which  they  are  limited  and 
bounded.  The  Uden  of  the  land  are  properly  said 
to  be  adjoining,  and  the  ends  abutting,  to  the 
thing  contiguous.  For  other  applications  of  this 
term,  see  the  articles  that  follow. 

Boi-nparies  or  BoRorons,  Cmts,  and  Towns 
in  England,  arc  settled  by  the  5  and  6  Will.  IV. 
c.  76,  ss.  7  and  8,  which  refers  to  and  adopts,  for  the 
purpose  of  such  boundary,  the  regulations  of  the  2 
and  3  Will.  IV.  c.  64 — amended,  however,  by  the 
8  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  103.  These  boundaries  are 
generally  the  same  as  the  parliamentary  limits.  The 
corresponding  Scotch  law  on  the  subject  is  con- 
tained in  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  which  adopts 
the  limits  prescribed  in  the  2  and  8  Will.  IV.  c.  63. 

By  the  7  Geo.  IV.  c.  64,  it  is  enacted  that  where, 
in  England,  any  felony  or  misdemeanour  shall  be 
committed  on  the  boundary  or  boundaries  of  two  or 
more  counties,  or  within  the  distance  of  500  yards 
of  any  such  boundary  or  boundaries,  or  shall  be 
begun  in  one  county  and  completed  in  another — 
every  such  felony  and  misdemeanour  shall  be  dealt 
with  and  tried  in  any  of  the  counties. 

Borsn aries  or  Parishes  arc  determined  by 
ancient  and  traditional  circumstances,  as  to  which, 
see  Parish,  and  sec  Beating  the  Boinds.  It  may 
also  be  observed  that  by  numerous  acts  of  parlia- 
ment lately  passed,  for  extending  church  accom- 
modation, and  making  more  effectual  provision  for 
the  cure  of  souls,  it  is  conditionally  provided  that 
any  part  or  parts  of  any  parish  may  be  constituted 
a  separate  district  for  spiritual  purposes,  or  parish 
quoad  narra,  as  it  is  called  iu  Scotland ;  and  that 
any  parish  may  also  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
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distinct  and  separate  parishes  for  all  ecclesiastical 
purposes.  And  many  such  parochial  arrangements 
have  been  made.  See  the  acta  above  referred  to  in 
vol.  1.  of  Stephen's  Com.  p.  122,  notes  e,  d.  «,  and  /. 

BOUNDARY  SURVEY  OF  IRELAND.  This 
important  subject  is  provided  for  and  regulated 
by  these  acts  of  parliament— the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  99, 
17  Vict.  c.  17,  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  45,  and  the  22  and  23 
Vict.  c.  8,  which  are  all  to  be  read  as  one  act.  The 
boundary  surveyor  may  alter  the  names  of  lands 
erroneously  named  in  tho  ordnance  map  of  any 
county,  on  the  application  of  the  owners  of  such 
land,  who  are  to  state  the  ground  on  which  such 
application  is  made.  And  the  same  surveyor  may 
define  the  boundaries  of  parishes  divided  nnder 
certain  acta  of  parliament.  The  publication  in  the 
Dublin  Uaztttt  of  the  surveyor's  report,  referred  to 
in  the  order  of  the  lord-lieutenant  in  council,  is  to 
be  discontinued,  on  the  ground  of  its  being  unneces- 
sary and  expensive;  and  in  lieu  thereof,  any  person 
desirous  of  seeing  the  report  and  ordnance  plans, 
may  see  them  at  the  council  office,  in  Dublin,  at 
all  reasonable  hours,  without  fee  or  reward.  See 
Ordnance  Scrvky  and  Survey;  and  see  Ireland. 

BOUND-BAILIFF,  in  England,  is  an  officer  of 
the  sheriff  whose  duty  is  to  discover  and  arrest 
debtors.  As  the  sheriff  is  responsible  for  the  mis- 
couduct  of  these  bailiffs,  they  arc  annually  bound  in 
an  obligation,  with  sureties,  for  the  due  execution  of 
their  office,  and  are,  in  consequence,  called  bound- 
bailiffs,  a  name  which  Blackstone  is  at  pains  to 
inform  as  '  the  common  people  have  corrupted  into 
a  much  more  homely  appellation' — bum-bailiff.  See 
Bailiff. 

BOUNDING  CHARTER,  in  the  Scotch  law,  is 
an  instrument  of  title  which  describes  the  lauds 
thereby  conveyed  by  their  boundaries  or  limits. 
It  gives  right  to  everything  within  the  bounds,  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  excludes  what  lies  beyond 
these.  If  the  boundary  be  the  sea  or  the  sea-shore, 
the  right  is  extended  or  limited  as  the  sea  recedes 
or  advances.  If,  again,  it  be  a  stream  or  river, 
the  property  may  be  subject  to  alteration,  either 
extended  by  alluvion  (q.  v.),  or  by  the  gradual 
and  imperceptible  variation  of  the  channel ;  or  the 
stream  may  cease  to  be  the  boundary,  in  conse- 
quence of  some  violent  change.  But  if  the  property 
described  in  the  charter  is  bounded  by  walls,  the 
walls,  as  a  general  rule,  will  not  be  held  as  included 
in  the  grant ;  and  where  it  is  intended  that  a  wall 
is  to  be  mutual,  this  must  be  expressed.  When 
the  grant  is  described  both  by  boundaries  and  by 
measurement,  the  boundaries  determine  its  extent, 
although  containing  a  larger  quantify  of  ground 
than  the  measurement.  The  lands,  however,  may 
be  described  simply  by  reference  to  a  plan,  and 
this  is  a  convevance  which  makes  a  valid  bounding 
charter.  See  Bell's  Principle*  of  the  Scotch  Law, 
Menxie's  Scotch  Conrcyanctng,  and  Bell's  Scotch 
f.ntc  Dictionary  by  Ross.  And  seethe  following 
articles — Charter;  Conveyance;  Land,  Title 
to;  and  Grant. 

BOUNTY  is  a  sum  of  money  given  to  encourage 
men  to  enter  the  army  or  navy.  In  time  of  peace, 
when  there  is  little  or  no  need  to  augment  the 
forces,  the  B.  sinks  to  a  minimum ;  but  in  ca«es 
of  exigency,  it  is  raised  according  to  the  difficulty 
and  urgency  of  the  circumstances.  In  ihc  British 
army,  no  B.  was  paid  to  recruits  until  ab  >ut  half 
a  century  ago;  the  temptations  offered  to  them, 
if  any,  were  of  some  other  character.  The  highest 
B.  ever  paid  during  the  great  wars  against  Napoleon 
was  in  1 K 1 2,  when  it  amounted  to  £18,  12*.  for 
limited  service,  and  £23,  17*.  6<£  for  life;  bul  these 
sums  were  in  great  part  nominal,  beiog  subject  to 
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many  unfair  and  absurd  deduction*.  Even  so  late 
a*  1849,  when  the  B.  to  an  infantry  recruit  was 
nominally  £4,  he  received  little  more  than  one- 
eighth  of  thin  amount,  all  the  rest  being  swallowed 
up  in  fees  and  drawbacks  of  various  kinds.  At 
present,  whether  the  B.  be  high  or  low,  it  is  really 
paid  to  the  man  in  cash.  The  young  men  who 
enter  the  British  army  are  for  the  most  part 
improvident  and  ignorant;  they  are  tempted  rather 
by  immediate  B.  than  by  prospective  pay  and 
pensions ;  and  thus  it  arises  that  the  rate  of  B. 
varies  frequently,  while  those  of  pay  and  pension 
undergo  v«  ry  lictle  change.  In  1805,  it  was  £7  per 
head  (for  line  infantry);  in  18.j«,  only  £2;  in  1858, 
£3;  and  it  has  since  undergone  further  changes. 
It  is  always  higher  to  the  cavalry  and  artillery 
than  to  the  infautry ;  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
higher  to  the  Highland  than  to  the  other  regiments, 
on  account  of  matters  connected  with  dress  and 
personal  ornaments.  The  relation  which  the  B. 
bears  to  the  other  emolumeuts  of  the  soldier  will 
be  explained  under  Enlistment,  Pay,  Kkcklit.  In 
reference  to  seamen,  the  subject  will  receive  elucida- 
tion uuder  Mannino  thk  Navy. — The  terra  B. 
is  also  used  in  the  Navy  to  signify  the  payment  and 
distribution  of  money  to  which  the  officers  aud  crews 
of  her  Majesty's  ships  and  vessel*  of  wnr  may,  on 
particular  occasions  of  active  service,  be  entitled. 
See  Pkizk,  Salvage,  Booty. 

BOUNTY,  a  term  applied  to  any  sum  granted 
by  the  legislature  towards  creating  or  encouraging 
some  kind  of  undertaking  believed  to  be  of  national 
importance.  At  one  time  there  was  no  end  to  the 
giving  of  bounties  in  this  way  from  the  public  purse 
— ihere  were  bounties  on  exporting  corn,  with  a 
view  to  encouraging  agriculture  ;  on  the  tonnage  of 
vesM>ls  employed  in  the  herring  and  whale  fisheries; 
on  the  importation  of  materials  of  manufacture!! ;  on 
the  importation  of  indigo  from  the  colonies ;  on  the 
exportation  of  Irish  linen,  4c.  The  fallacy  of  this 
costly  and  factitious  process  for  fostering  commerce, 
maiiuf.ietures,  and  agriculture,  was  amply  demon- 
strated by  Adam  Smith  in  his  Wraith  of  Nation*  ; 
one  of  his  more  striking  facts  being,  that  every  barrel 
of  herrings  which  sold  for  20*.,  cost  the  government 
about  'ill*.  The  notion  that  bounties  may  properly 
be  given  as  an  encouragement  in  the  infancy  of 
undertaking*,  is  now  exploded,  along  with  number- 
less errors  in  a  past  political  economy.  It  is  ascer- 
tained that,  besides  Using  the  general  community 
in  order  to  reward  or  encourage  individuals,  bounties 
do  no  real  good  to  the  parties  so  favoured  ;  for  by 
such  inducements  they  engage  in  businesses  for 
which  they  have  no  special  vocation,  or  which,  in 
exi.oting  circumstances,  it  would  be  preferable  to  let 
alone.  Misdirect iou  of  capital,  talent,  and  industry 
arc,  in  short,  the  inevitable  result  of  bounties,  as 
Of  all  measures  alleged  to  be  for  the  special  protec- 
tion of  trade.  The  only  kind  of  bounties  which  can 
be  spoken  of  as  remaining  in  Great  Britain,  are  the 
large  (wrliamentary  grants  to  sustain  certain  steam- 
boat companies  which  perform  the  mail  service  ;  as, 
for  example,  the  Cunard  Company,  as  it  is  called. 
But  on  the  subject  of  these  grants  there  are  differ- 
ences of  opinion.  By  some,  they  are  defended,  as 
payment  for  a  service  which  would  not  otherwise 
be'so  well  performed ;  while  by  others  it  is  asserted 
that  they  defeat  competition,  and  are  so  much  money 
thrown  away. 

BOUNTY  OF  QUEEN  ANNE.   See  Quint  Aksi's 

BoCXTY. 

BOUQUE  T  OF  WINE  is  the  peculiar  flavour 
yielded  by  the  better  class  of  wines,  aud  which  is 
due  principally  to  the  presence  of  oenanthie  ether  I 
(q.  r.  j.    See  Win  I.  , 


BOUQUETIN,  or  IBEX  of  the  Alps  {Capra 
Ibex\  a  species  of  goat,  which  inhabits  the  highest 
regions  of  the  Alps,  even  higher  and  wilder 
than  those  inhabited  by  the  chamois,  up  to  the 
limits  of  perpetual  snow.  It  is  the  Ibtx  of  the 
ancients.  See  Iukx.  In  German  Switzerland,  its 
name  is  Steinbock.  It  was  at  one  time  found  on  all 
the  higher  Alps,  but  has  disappeared  from  most  of 
them,  aud  exists  chiefly  on  those  between  the 
Valais  and  Piedmont,  where  it  is  carefully  protected 
by  the  Sardiniau  government.  It  is  larger  and 
more  powerful  than  the  common  goat,  and  has  a 
small  head  and  great  horns  (those  of  the  male  14 — 2 
feet  long),  which  curve  backwards,  are  directed  a 
little  outwards,  and  have  prominent  transverse 
knots  or  bands  ou  the  frout.  The  horns  of  the 
females  are  only  about  six  incites  long.  The  hoofs 
arc  large,  rough  on  the  sole,  and  capable  of  being 
spread  widely  apart,  to  give  greater  security  of 
footing.  The  general  colour  is  brown.  The  body 
is  covered  with  two  kinds  of  hair,  the  longer  hair 
being  mixed,  at  least  in  winter,  with  thick  soft  wool. 
There  is  no  beard,  except  a  few  hairs  in  winter, 
although  the  animal  has  been  often  incorrectly 
figured  as  having  one. 

The  B.  feeds  on  the  herbage  and  small  shrubs 
which  are  found  on  the  last  confines  of  vegetation, 
and  descends  by  night  to  browse  in  the  highest 
forests,  the  lichens  and  branches  of  which  supply 
much  of  its  wiutcr  food.    It  is  capable  of  enduring 
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great  cold,  and  will  remain,  with  seeming  indiffer- 
ence, for  hours  on  the  summit  of  a  rock,  motionless, 
during  the  most  severe  storm.  It  possesses  an  extra- 
ordinary power  of  bounding  from  crag  to  crag,  and 
of  ascending  or  descending  almost  perpendicular 
precipices.  Even  the  projections  of  a  wall  of  rough 
masonry  have  been  seen  to  suffice  for  the  feet  of  a 
Ume  one  to  Uke  hold  of.  One  has  also  been  known 
frequently  to  spring  from  the  ground,  without  a 
race,  and  plant  itself  on  a  man's  head.  Tschudi 
rejects  as  a  fable  the  sUtement  which  has  been 
repeated  by  one  naturalist  after  another,  from  the 
days  of  Gesner,  that  the  B.  throws  itself  down  pre- 
cipices, so  as  to  fall  upon  its  horns,  their  elasticity 
preserving  it  from  injury. 

When  taken  young,  the  B.  is  easily  Umcd.  It 
readily  associates  with  common  goats,  and  breeds 
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with  them,  and  the  hybrids  produce  young,  of  which, 
however,  it  does  not  appear  that  in  any  case  both 
parents  luvc  been  ascertained  to  be  hybrids. 

Whether  this  animal  might  not  be  made  useful 
to  the  inhabitants  of  such  countries  as  Iceland  and 
Greenland,  no  one  seems  to  have  thought  of  trying. 

BOl'KBOX,  Ilk  i>r,  an  island  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  the  southernmost  of  the  Mascarene  Isles, 
lying  about  100  miles  south-west  from  Mauritius, 
and  360  miles  east  from  Madagascar.  It  is  one  of 
the  most  important  of  the  insular  colonies  of  France. 
It  has  an  area  of  about  960  square  miles,  being 
about  88  miles  in  length,  and  28  in  its  greatest 
breadth.  Pop.  172,000,  including  some  hundreds  of 
Chinese,  64 wo  negroes,  84,600  Indians,  and  a  garri- 
son, and  other  officials,  to  the  number  of  about 
2uoo.  It  may  be  described  as  one  great  mountain 
mass,  of  which  the  highest  peaks  are  the  Piton  dc 
Neigcs — iu  the  centre  of  the  Island,  rising  more  than 
10,01  w  feet  above  the  sea — the  Grand  Bernard,  and 
the  Cimaudcf,  in  the  north,  with  respective  heights 
of  tJoOO  aud  7800  feet ;  and  in  the  south-east,  the 
Piton  de  Fournaise,  724H)  feet  hurh,  one  of  the 
greatest  volcanoes  in  the  world,  and  one  of  the 
mast  active,  its  eruptions  taking  place  at  least 
twice  every  year,  and  its  lava-streams  sometimes 
reaching  to  the  sea.  This  volcano  occupies  perhaps 
one-sixth  of  the  island,  often  changes  its  crater,  and 
is  surrounded  by  a  district  of  more  than  lO,(ww 
acres,  which  is  a  dreary  desert,  and  is  called  the 
J'aya  brute  (Burned  Land).  Except  in  this  part, 
however,  the  soil  is  iu  general  extremelv  fruitlul. 
About  a  fourth  part  of  the  island  is  cultivated, 
chiefly  along  the  coasts,  although  much  of  the 
interior  is  of  great  natural  fertility.  The  scenery 
is  very  beautiful.  Streams,  although  not  large,  are 
very  numerous,  and  rush  in  cascades  to  the  sea. 
The  climnte,  which  whs  once  mild  aud  salubrious, 
is  now  very  unhealthy  to  Europeans,  who  caunot 
reside  four  or  five  years  on  the  island  without  an 
attack  of  typhoid  fever  or  dysentery.  The  south- 
east monsoon  aud  hurricanes  often  make  fearful 
devastation.  The  plants  of  Arabia,  of. the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  and  of  the  south  of  Europe,  succeed 
equally  well  here;  coffee  and  cloves  are  produced, 
along  with  the  fruits  of  Italy  and  Spain.  The  trade 
is  estimated  at  about  two  millions  sterling.  By  fur 
the  most  important  article  of  export  is  sugar ;  aud 
the  cultivation  of  sugar-cane  has  of  late  years 
greatly  increased.  Next  to  sugar  is  coffee.  Rice, 
maize,  and  tobacco  are  also  cultivated.  Cloves,  salt- 
petre, wood  for  cabinet-making,  and  dye-woods,  are 
the  other  principal  exports.  The  value  of  the  exports 
has  of  late  greatly  increased.  The  cereals  grown 
in  the  Island  are  not  sufficient  for  its  own  wants. 
Cattle  are  imported  from  Madagascar.  The  capital 
of  the  island,  aud  seat  of  government,  is  St.  Denis, 
on  the  north-west  coast,  with  94Wt>  inhabitants,  a 

,  college,  a  botanic  garden,  &c.    Lat.  20 5  62'  8., 
>ong.  .W  St i'  E.     The  mean  temperature  here  is 

J  77'  F.  There  is  an  almost  total  want  of  harbours, 
the  whole  coast  of  the  island  possessing  only  two 
tolemlile  anchoring-places — one  at  St.  Denis,  and 
another  at  St.  Paul,  18  miles  further  south.  The 
coast  is  consequently  very  dangerous.  In  one  year, 
1848 — 1844,  no  less  than  11  large  vessels  were 
wrecked.  B.  and  Mauritius  were  discovered  by  the 
Portuguese  navigator,  Mascarenhas,  aud  named 
after  him,  the  Mascarene  Isles.  After  the  French 
had  begun  their  attempt  to  found  a  colon v  in 
Madagascar,  they  took  possession  of  B.  in  1649, 
giving  it  that  name,  which  was  changed  to 
Reunion  at  the  Revolution,  and  to  Isle  Bona|«rte  in 
lHo'.t.  The  name  has  been  varied  according  to 
the  political  changes  iu  France.  The  French  having  I 
also  taken  possession  of  Mauritius  iu  1720,  which  I 
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they  then  named  isle  of  Franoe,  the  Mascarene 
Isles  were  placed  under  one  governor.  In  1810  they 
were  taken  by  the  British,  but  B.  was  restored  to 
France  in  1814. 

BOURBON,  a  French  family  of  the  highest  note 
in  history,  and  which  came  to  possess  several  Euro- 
pean thrones,  derives  its  name  from  the  castle  and 
seignory  of  Bourbon,  in  the  former  province  of  Bour- 
bonnaia',  in  the  centre  of  France.  The  first  lord  or 
tire  of  this  family,  of  whom  history  makes  mention, 
was  Adhetnar,  at  the  beginning  of  the  10th  century. 
The  fourth  in  succession  from  him,  Archambauld  I., 
added  the  name  of  the  family  castle  to  his  own. 
Under  his  successors,  who  also  bore  the  name  of 
Archambauld,  the  family  possessions  were  soon 
very  much  increased.  At  length  the  seignory  of 
Bourbon  having  devolved  upon  an  heiress,  who,  in 
1272,  married  Robert,  the  sixth  son  of  Louis  IX. 
of  France,  thus  passed  to  a  branch  of  the  royal 
family  of  the  Capets,  under  whom  it  was  converted 
into  a  duchy.  The  principal  branch  of  this  family 
was,  in  1528,  deprived  of  all  its  dignities  aud  pos- 
sessions, because  the  duke,  Charles  dc  B.  (q.  v.),  the 
famous  Constable,  allied  himself  with  Charles  V. 
against  Francis  I.  of  France. 

Of  the  collateral  branches,  that  of  Vcndome 
acquired  great  importance,  first  attaining  by 
marriage,  in  the  person  of  Antoinc  de  B.,  Duke 
of  Vendnme,  to  the  throne  of  Navarre ;  afterwards 
by  inheritance  to  the  throne  of  France,  in  the  per- 
son of  Henry  IV.,  on  the  extinction  of  the  male 
line  of  the  Bouse  of  Vulois ;  and  by  the  fortune  of 
war  to  the  thrones  of  Spain  and  Naples.  Among 
the  numerous  other  collateral  branches  may  bo 
mentioned  those  of  Montpensier,  De  la  Marche, 
Condi-,  Conli,  Soissons,  and  Orleans.  Only  a  few 
members  of  the  collateral  lines,  however,  have  borne 
the  name  of  B. ;  for  example,  the  Cardinal  Charles 
de  B.,  Duke  of  Vcndome,  who,  under  the  name  of 
Charles  X.,  was  set  up  by  the  Catholic  I«eague  as 
a  rival  king  to  Henrv  IV.  The  ducal  dignitv  was 
revived  by  Louis  XIV.  in  the  House  of  Conde,  so 
that  the  eldest  sou  of  that  House  should  bear  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Bourbon. 

The  dynasty  of  the  Bourbons  in  France  begins 
with  Henry  IV.  (q.  v.),  who,  after  the  assassination 
of  Henry  III.,  became,  iu  virtue  of  the  Salique  law 
(q.  t.),  the  next  heir  to  the  Freuch  throne.  Through 
his  father.  Antoine  de  B.,  king  of  Navarre  and 
Duke  of  Vendniue,  he  was  descended  from  Itobert, 
son  of  Louis  IX.,  and  husband  of  Beatrix,  heiress 
of  Bourbou.  On  his  assassination  in  Ifllo,  be 
left,  by  his  second  wife,  Mary  de*  Medici,  five 
legitimate  children:  1.  Louis  XIII.  (q.  v.».  his 
successor  on  the  throne;  2.  J.  B.  Gaston,  Duke 
of  Orleans  (q.  v.),  who  died  in  l4>f.O,  and  left  no 
male  heirs;  3.  Elizabeth,  mnrried  to  Philip  IV.  of 
Spain ;  4.  Christina,  married  to  Victor  Amadous, 
afterwards  Duke  of  Savoy ;  6.  Henrietta,  married 
to  Charles  I.  of  England. — Louis  XIII.,  on  his 
death  in  1643,  left  two  sons  by  his  queen,  Anne 
of  Austria:  1.  Louis  XIV.  (q.  v.),  his  successor; 
and  2.  Philip,  who  received  from  his  elder  brother 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  was  the  founder 
of  the  family  which  has  become  the  younger  B. 
dynasty. — The  Dauphin  Louis,  styled  Monsieur, 
the  son  of  Louis  XIV.  by  his  marriage  with  Maria 
Theresa  of  Austria,  died  on  14th  April  1711,  and 
left  three  sons  by  his  marriage  with  Maria  Anna 
of  Bavaria:  1.  Louis,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (q.  v.); 
2.  Philip,  Duke  of  Anjou,  who  afterwards  'became 
king  of  Spain,  as  Philip  V. ;  3.  Charles  Duke  of 
Berri,  who  died  in  1714. — Louis,  Duke  of  Bur- 
gundy, died  in  1712.  By  his  wife,  Maria  Adelaide  of 
I  Savoy,  he  had  three  ?on«,  of  whom  two  died  in  early 
I  youth,  the  ouly  one  who  survived  being  Louts  XV., 
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who  succeeded  hU  great -grandfather,  Louia  XIV. 
in  171  j. — Louis  XV.  having  married  Maria 
Lcsxcyuska,  daughter  of  the  dethroned  king  Stanis- 
laus of  Poland,  had  by  her  a  son,  the  Dauphin 
Louis,  who  married  Maria  Thetesa  of  Siwiin,  and 
da'J  in  17C5,  leaving  three  sons:  1.  Louis  XVI. 
(q.  v.),  who  succeeded  his  grandfather,  Louis  XV., 
in  1774  ;  2.  Louis  Stanislaus  Xavier,  Count  of 
Provence,  afterwards  Louis  XVIII. ;  3.  Charles 
Philippe,  Count  of  Artois,  afterwards  Charles  X. 
— Louis  XVI.  hud  three  children  by  his  queen, 
Marie  Antoinette  of  Austria:  1.  the  Dauphin 
Louis,  who  died  in  1789;  'J.  Louis,  culled  Louis 
XVII.  (q.  v.),  who  dieil  in  1795;  S.  Marie  Theresc 
Charlotte,  styled  Madame  Rovnlc,  afterwards 
Duche—e  d'Angoulcme  (q.  v.).— Louis  XV11I.  had 
no  children  ;  but.  Charles  X.  had  two  mhm:  1.  Louis 
Anionic  de  B.,  Duke  of  Angoulenie  (q.  v.),  who 
was  dauphin  prior  to  the  Revolution  of  18H",  and 
died  niihoui  issue  in  1844;  2.  Charles  Ferdinand, 
Duke  of  Heiri  (q.  v.k  who  was  murdered  in  1820. 
The  Dui.e  of  Herri  left  two  children :  1.  Marie 
Louise  Theresc,  styled  Mademoiselle  d'Artois, 
flurried  to  the  Duke  of  Parma ;  2.  Henry  Charles 
Ferdinand  Marie  Dicudonnc,  Duke  of  Bordeaux, 
now  styled  Count  de  Chambord,  the  representative 
of  the  elder  branch  of  the  Bourbons,  now  exiled 
Irimi  France,  and  whom  the  French  Legitimists 
sonn  tiiiit-s  designate  Henry  V. 

it  lias  already  been  stated  thnt  the  founder  of  the 
Orleans  or  younger  branch  of  the  B.  royal  laniily 
t>l"  France,  was  Philip,  Duke  of  Orleans  (q.  v.),  the 
votugcr  brother  of  Louis  XIV.  He  died  in  17<>1, 
leaving,  by  his  second  marriage  with  Elizabeth 
C  i.u  loite  of  the  Palatinate,  a  .»on  of  his  own  name 
a<  his  heir,  who  was  Regent  of  France  during  the 
minority  of  Loiis  XV.  His  son,  Louis  Philippe, 
Duke  oi'  Orleans  (bom  17o:i),  married  a  princess  of 
Rii-len,  and  died  in  1752,  leaving  an  only  son  of 
1» t -  o.wi  name  (b.  1725,  d.  1785),  whose  son  and  heir 
was  that  Louis  Jo-eph  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans 
([.v.  |,  so  notable  in  the  French  Revolution,  who 
in  ]':'!  renounced  his  rank,  taking  the  name  of 
Citizen  Egalne.  and  died  by  the  guillotine  in  179U. 
He  left  four  children  :  1.  Louis  Philippe  (q.  v.),  who, 
beloie  the  Revolution,  was  styled  Du«e  of  Chartres 
— that  being  the  ordinary  title  of  the  eldest  son  of 
the  Orleans  family— became  afterwards  Duke  of 
Orleans,  was  King  of  the  French  bom  18UO  to  1818, 
and  died  in  England  on  the  2tith  of  August  1850; 
2.  the  Duke  de  Montpensier,  who  died  in  Eng- 
laud  in  1  s*>7 ;  3.  the  Count  de  Beaujolais,  who 
died  at  Malta  in  18<»8;  4.  Adelaiile,  styled  Made- 
moiselle dOrleans,  b.  1777,  d.  1847. — Louis  Pimipjie 
left  a  numerous  family  by  his  queen,  Amelia  of 
Naples ;  but  his  eldest  son,  Ferdinand,  D'n.e  of 
Orleans,  lost  his  lite  by  an  accident  on  the  Clth  of 
July  1H42,  leaving  by  his  wife,  the  Princes  Helen 
of  Meckleiiburg-Sehwcrin,  two  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom,  Louis  Philippe  Albert,  now  styled  Count  of 
Paris,  is  the  representative  of  the  younger  or 
Orleans  B.  family. — Concerning  the  other  members 
of  Louis  Philippe's  family,  see  the  article  Louts 

PlilLirPK. 

Loiis  XIV.  having  succeeded  in  placing  his 
graud-uu,  Philip,  Duke  of  Aujou,  on  the  throne  of 
Spain  in  17oo  as  Philip  V.,  this  prince  became  the 
founder  of  the  Spanish  B.  dynasty,  as  well  as  of 
the  B.  dynasties  of  Naples,  Parma,  and  Piacenza. 
Ttie.se  dynasties  endured  only  a  temporary  over- 
throw from  the  policy  and  arms  of  Napoleon  Bona- 
parte. Philip  V.  was  succeeded  on  the  Spanish 
throne  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  died  without 
issue  in  1759,  and  the  crown  fell  to  his  brother, 
Charles  III.,  whose  son  and  successor,  Charles  IV  , 
was  compelled  to  resign  it  in  lsu8,  in  favour  of 


a  successor  nominated  by  Napoleon,  and  died  at 
Rome  in  1811.  The  two  eldest  sons  of  Charles  IV. 
by  his  marriage  with  Maria  Louisa  of  Parma  were — 
1.  Don  Fernando,  Prince  of  Asturias,  who,  after 
the  overthrow  of  Napoleon,  ascended  the  Spanish 
throne  as  Ferdinand  VII.  (q.  v.),  and  whose  daughter 
Isabella  was  lately  queen  of  Spain ;  2.  Don  Carlos 
(q.  v.),  who,  on  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  in 
1833,  became  pretender  to  the  Spanish  throne,  until 
1845,  when  he  resigned  his  pretensions  in  favour  of 
his  son,  Count  de  Montemolin.  He  died  at  Trieste, 
1856.  The  Count  de  .Montemolin,  and  his  brother 
Ferdinand,  in  l&iio,  renounced  all  claim  to  the  throne 
of  Spain.    See  Spain. 

Philip  V.  did  not  succeed  in  keeping  possession 
of  the  crown  of  the  Two  Sicilies  (q.  v.)  as  of  thut  of 
Spain;  the  House  of  Hapsburg  effecting  its  own 
restoration  there  in  the  |>cr*on  of  a  sou  of  Leopold  I., 
who  in  172o  ascended  the  throne  as  Charles  III. 
But  in  consequence  of  the  peace  of  Vienna,  the  son 
of  Philip  V.  became  king  of  the  Two  Sicilies,  likew  ise 
by  the  name  of  Charles  HI.  Upon  his  accession 
to  the  throne  of  Sjiaiu  in  1759,  he  gave  up  that 
of  Sicily  to  his  third  son,  Don  Fernando,  called 
Ferdinand  IV.,  with  the  express  stipulation  that  it 
should  never  again  be  occupied  by  a  king  of  Spain, 
Ferdinand  IV.  was  compelled  to  yield  to  the  French 
arms  in  I80t>  ;  but  after  the  overthrow  of  Napoleon, 
he  iM'Came  king  of  t|ie  Two  Sicilies,  and  was  styled 
Ferdinand  1.  (q.  v.).  His  son,  Francis  I.,  succeeded 
him  in  1825.  and  died  in  183tt,  leaving  the  throne  to 
his  son,  Ferdinand  II.  (q.  v.),  whose  son,  Francis  LL, 
was  dethroned  Sept.  7,  1860. 

By  the  peace  of  Aix-la-Chapcilc  in  1748,  Austria 
made  over  the  duchies  of  Parma  and  Piaceti/.a  to 
Don  Philip,  the  youngest  son  of  Philip  V.  of  Spain, 
but  with  stipulation  of  their  reversion  to  Austria 
on  the  failure  of  his  male  descendants,  or  on  his 
succeeding  to  the  throne  of  Statin.  He  was  suc- 
ceeded in  1705  by  his  son,  Ferdinand  I.,  whose  son, 
the  hereditary  Prince  Charles  Louts  Ferdinand,  waa 
made  king  of  Etruria  in  1801,  under  the  guardian- 
ship of  hia  mother,  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain  ;  but 
Etruria  being  soon  incorporated  with  France,  they 
were  completely  dispossessed.  The  Congress  of 
Vienna  assigned  Parma  and  Piacenza  for  life  to 
Maria  Louisa  of  Austria,  the  spouse  of  Napoleon, 
but  meauwhile  indemnified  Maria  Louisa  of  Spain 
with  the  duchy  of  Lucca.  In  1S47,  Parma  and 
Piacenza  reverted  to  the  B.  family,  in  the  person  of 
the  Conner  king  of  Etruria,  Charles  Louis  de  B., 
who  had  succeeded  Ids  mother  in  Lucca  in  1824. 
lie  abdicated  on  March  14,  1849,  and  was  succeeded 
as  Duke  of  Parma  and  Piacenza  by  bus  son, 
Charles  III.,  and  he  in  1854  by  his  son  Robert- 
born  1818 — whose  mother,  Maria  Louisa  Theresa 
de  B„  daughter  of  the  Duke  of  Berri,  then  became 
regent  of  the  duchies.  The  B.  family  lost  these 
duchies  in  1859.  See  Italy  and  Parma;  and  see 
Coiffier-Demoret,  hi*loire  dn  Bourlmnnnix  et  den 
l.onrban*  (2  vols.,  Par.  1828);  Achaiutrc,  Jii*toire 
Chronolo<iiqne  el  GrnHilopique  du  la  AiauoH  lloyalt 
de  Bourbon  (2  vols.  Par.  1825). 

BOl'RBON,    ClIAKLKS,    Dl'KK     DC     Bol  RBOSKAIS, 

styled  Constable  i>k  Boi  rhon,  born  14M»,  was  the 
son  of  the  Count  of  Montpensier;  and  in  conse- 
quence of  the  death  of  his  elder  brother,  and  hia 
marriage  with  the  only  daughter  of  the  Duke  of 
Botirliou,  he  united  in  his  own  possession  the  vast 
estates  of  both  these  branches  of  the  Bourbon 
family.  Holding  a  very  high  position  in  virtue  of 
his  birth  and  wealth,  he  soon  shewed  himself  to 
be  no  ordinary  character,  by  the  brilliancy  of  hia 
exploits  in  arms,  and  by  his  rigid  morals  and  severe 
taciturn  disposition.  At  the  age  of  2ti,  he  received 
front  Francis  1.  the  Constable's  sword,  and  was  sent 
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to  Italy  ot  the  head  of  an  army,  which  he  disci- 
plined on  the  march ;  and  crossing  the  Alps  by- 
passes previously  deemed  impracticable,  he  surprised 
the  hostile  generals,  won  the  battle  of  Marignan 
(1515),  and  within  a  few  day*  placed  the  keys  of 
the  citadel  of  Milan  in  the  king's  hand,  acquiring 
for  himself  by  these  exploits  the  reputation  of  the 
greatest  general  of  his  time.  But  Maria  Louisa, 
the  kind's  mother,  became  enamoured  of  the  brave 
Constable ;  and  he,  although  a  widower,  declined 
her  hand,  openly  declaring  that  he  deemed  her  a 
woman  devoid  of  modesty,  and  not  to  be  thought 
of  tor  a  wife.  Her  revenge  led  to  the  seiiure,  on 
behalf  of  the  crown,  of  the  estates  which  he  had 
acquired  through  his  wife,  and  the  withholding 
of  his  pay  as  Constable.  Thus  deeply  injured,  he 
renounced  the  interest  of  France,  and  concluded 
a  private  alliance  with  the  Emperor  Charles  V., 
and  with  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  former 
•greed  to  give  him  in  marriage  bis  sister,  Eleo- 
nora,  who  had  Portugal  as  her  jointure,  and  to 
make  an  independent  kingdom  for  him  of  Pro- 
vence und  Dauphiue,  with  his  own  possessions 
of  the  Bourbonuais  and  Auvergne.  The  rest  of 
France  was  to  be  apportioned  between  the  two 
confederates.  The  king,  who  was  engaged  in  an 
expedition  to  Italy,  received  intelligence  of  this 
conspiracy.  Forthwith  he  proceeded  in  person 
to  the  Constable,  and  ofl'ered  him  restoration  to 
favour  and  also  of  his  estates.  The  Constable, 
however,  did  not  trust  him,  but  fled  in  disguise, 
and  reached  Franche  Comte  in  1528.  In  order  not  I 
to  appear  as  a  fugitive  to  the  Spanish  army,  which  J 
awaited  him  in  Lombardy,  he  drew  around  him 
6<mmj  German  lancers,  and  soon  contrived  to  gain 
their  entire  attachment.  lie  attacked,  in  152-1,  the 
French  army  on  its  march  over  the  Alps,  and 
thought  to  have  advanced  to  the  heart  of  France 
with  the  Spaniards,  whose  general  he  had  be<  ■> 
appointed  by  the  emperor.  But  Charles  V.  did 
not  entirely  trust  him,  and  appointed  the  Marquis 
of  Fcscara  to  assist  and  watch  him.  He  was 
compelled  to  relinquish  the  siege  of  Marseille,  on 
the  approach  of  Francis  I.  with  a  great  army. 
He  repulsed  the  Alps,  and  look  bis  revenge 
in  the  battle  of  Pavia,  24th  February  1525,  where 
the  king  was  made  a  prisoner.  He  now  went 
to  Madrid,  but  soon  found  himself  entirely  dis- 
appointed in  his  hopes,  aud  was  sent  back  to 
Lombardy  by  Charles  V.  Without  money  or 
support,  surrounded  by  daring  and  mutinous  bands, 
he  conceived  a  plan  to  found  for  himself  an 
independent  dominion  of  his  own,  and  to  unite 
himself  with  France  against  Spain.  Hastily  gather- 
ing together  the  wild  bands  around  Milan,  he 
led  them  against  Rome;  and  on  6th  May  1527, 
unprovided  with  things  necessary  for  a  siege, 
appeared  before  the  walls  of  that  city.  Resolved  to 
compter  or  die,  he  led  up  his  troops  in  the  most 
impetuous  manner,  and  eagerly  seized  with  his 
own  hands  a  scaling-ladder,  in  order  to  make  his 
way  over  a  weak  place  of  the  walls,  when  he  was 
mortally  wounded  by  a  bullet,  which  Benvenuto 
Cellini  afterwards  asserted  that  he  hud  shot.  His 
death  was  kept  secret  for  a  time  from  the  storming 
army  under  his  command.  When  it  departed  from 
Rome  two  months  after,  his  corpse,  which  the 
soldiers  would  not  part  with,  was  taken  with  them, 
•nd  buried  at  Gaeta,  under  a  magnificent  monument, 
which,  however,  was  afterwards  destroyed. 

BOCRBOXXAIS,  a  gently  undulating,  terrace- 
formed  district  in  the  centre  of  France,  northward 
of  the  high  lands  of  Auvergne,  abounding  in  grain, 
fruits,  wine,  iron,  marble,  and  mineral  springs. 
From  1327  to  1523,  it  formed  the  duchy  of  Bourbon, 
and  afterwards,  becoming  a  domain  of  the  crown, 
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it  formed  a  separate  province  of  France.  It  now 
constitutes  the  department  of  Allier,  and  part  of 
the  department  of  Cher.    The  capital  was  Moulin*. 

BOURBOXXE-LES-BAIXS.  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Haute-Marne,  about  20  miles 
east-north-east  of  Langres.  It  is  pleasantly  situated 
at  the  confluence  of  the  Borne  aud  the'Aspance. 
and  has  some  fine  promenades  and  manufactures  of 
cotton  hosiery  and  cutlery.  Its  chief  feature,  how- 
ever, is  its  saline  springs,  which  range  in  temper- 
ature from  121' — 13W  F.,  and  arc  much  resorted  to 
by  people  suffering  from  chronic  complaints  or  old 
wounds.    Pop.  3458. 

BOURDALOUE,  Long,  one  of  the  greatest 
pulpit  orators  of  France,  was  born  at  Bourges,  20th 
August  1632,  aud  having,  at  the  age  of  16,  entered 
into  the  order  of  the  Jesuits,  obtained  in  succession 
the  chairs  of  Humanity,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  and 
Theological  Ethics  in  the  academy  of  his  native 
place.  He  shewed  a  great  capacity  for  science,  but 
his  remarkable  powers  of  eloquence  led  his  superiors 
finally  to  determine  upon  employing  him  as  a 
preacher.  Disdaining  the  inflated  style  prevalent 
among  the  tasteless  pulpit  orators  of  his  time,  he 
assailed  with  manly  vigour  and  truly  religious 
earnestness  the  passions,  weaknesses,  and  errors  of 
men.  The  dignity  of  his  manner  und  the  fire  of  his 
eloquence  made  him  famous  even  w  hen  the  public 
mind  was  occupied  with  the  festivities  of  Versailles, 
the  victories  of  Turenne,  and  the  literary  master- 
pieces of  Corueille  aud  Racine.  At  the  court  of 
Louis  XIV.  he  was  remarkably  well  received. 
Alter  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes,  he 
was  sent  to  Montpellier  in  1686,  to  labour  among 
the  Protestants  on  behalf  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church.  B.  particularly  understood  how  to  accom- 
modate his  eloquence  to  the  minds  of  those  whom 
he  addressed.  Simple  among  the  simple,  a  dialec- 
tician among  ecclesiastics,  he  was  equally  a  favourite 
with  the  common  people  and  with  the  learned  and 
the  great.  He  was  alco  much  esteemed  and  beloved 
as  a  man;  and  in  all  circumstances,  maintained 
unimpeached  a  high  reputation  for  candour  and 
honesty.  In  the  later  years  of  his  life,  he  relin- 
quished the  pulpit,  and  devoted  his  time  to  ho'pi- 
tals,  prisons,  aud  pious  institutions.  He  died  at 
Paris  13th  Mar  17iH.  How  thoroughly  his  reli- 
gious sentiments  were  governed  by  the  theological 
tenets  of  his  church,  may  be  perceived  from  these 
remarkable  words  which  he  uttered  on  his  death 
bed:  'It  is  highly  reasonable  that  God  lie  fully 
satisfied;  and  at  least  iu  purgatory  1  will  suffer 
with  patience  and  with  love.  Several  editions  have 
appeared  of  the  collected  works  of  B.  (as  16  vols., 
Versailles,  1812,  and  most  recently  in  the  1'authtvn 
IAttiraire,  8  vols.,  Par.  1K38).  The  best  edition  ol 
his  sermons  is  that  published  under  the  care  of 
Bretonncau  (16  vols,  and  18  vols..  Par.  17«>7 — 17S4). 
His  life  was  written  by  Madame  dc  Pringy. 

BOURDON  DE  L'OISE,  Fmscots  Lorw,  a 
notorious  character  of  the  French  Revolution,  was 
born  in  the  middle  of  last  century  at  Saint  Remy, 
near  Compiegnc,  and  became  a  procurator  in  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  He  helped  to  storm  the 
Tuileries  on  10th  August  1702.  He  shortly  after- 
wards obtained  a  seat  in  the  Convention  by  a  trick, 
presenting  himself  as  the  regularly  elected  deputy 
for  the  department  of  Oise,  in  which  he  had  actually 
been  defeated  by  a  namesake  who  was  elected  al*o 
for  that  of  Loiret.  The  trick  was  sulwequently 
discovered,  but  he  was  not  ejected.  B.  contributed 
much  to  bring  about  the  execution  of  I -on  is  XVI., 
the  insurrection  of  31st  May,  and  the  destruction  of 
the  Girondists.  He  was  sent  to  La  Vendee,  wh»re, 
however,  bo  loudly  condemned  the  revolutionary 
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cruellies,  and  appeared  in  the  character  of  a 
moderate.  Obnoxious  on  this  account  to  Robes- 
pierre and  Hebert,  and  fearing  for  his  bead,  he 
urged  on  with  the  greatest  eagerness  the  overthrow 
of  the  Terrorists  on  the  9th  Tbermidor  (27th  Jul v 
1794).  From  this  time  forth  B.  shewed  himself  an 
enemy  of  the  clubs,  aud  a  protector  of  the  nobles 
tod  the  priests.  In  consequence  of  the  insurrection 
of  lSth  Vcndemiaire  (5tb  October  1795),  he  was 
cent  as  commissioner  to  Charlres,  where  he  behaved 
harshly  aud  brutally.  He  passed  from  the  Conven- 
tion into  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  became  a 
persecutor  of  the  republicans,  and  joined  a  royalist 
club.  The  Directory  placed  him  upon  the  proscrip- 
tion list  after  the  18th  Fructidor  (4th  September 
1797).  He  was  transported  to  Cayenne,  where,  in  a 
short  time,  he  died  in  great  misery,  tortured  with 
remorse. 

BOCRGELAT,  Claude,  founder  of  the  first 
veterinary  school,  and  consequently  the  first  to 
institute  a  distinct  profession  of  veterinary  surgeons. 
Born  in  Lyon  in  171*2,  he  died  there  in  1799.  He 
was  a  learned  lawyer,  an  able  writer,  and  the 
bosom-friend  of  the  great  D'Aleinbcrt,  enjoying  also 
the  esteem  of  Pembroke,  Voltaire,  BuflTon,  and 
Haller.  He  was  instigated  to  further  the  cause  of 
veterinary  science  from  a  natural  liking  for  horses, 
and  conceived  the  idea  of  educating  men  to  alle- 
viate their  infirmities  and  those  of  other  domestic 
animals.  In  the  execution  of  this  project  he  found 
a  friend  and  collaborator  In  a  minister  of  Lyon, 
Berlin;  aud  in  1761,  the  first  veterinary  school  wus 
opened  in  the  suburbs  of  the  city.  It  was  patron- 
ized by  royalty,  and  students  (locked  to  it  from 
all  parts  of  France,  Italy,  Switzerland,  Germany, 
Sweden,  aud  Denmark.  Probably  the  only  dark 
spot  in  B.'s  veterinary  career  is  his  treatment  of 
Vial  de  St.  Bel,  who,  persecuted  by  his  colleagues 
in  France,  came  to  Euglaud,  and  founded  the  St. 
I'ancras  College,  Camden  Town,  London,  in  1792. 
B.  had,  however,  endowed  the  Lynn  school  with 
so  much  vital  energy  that  it  has  maintained  itself 
in  the  toremost  ranks.  From  it  all  other  colleges  in 
Europe  sprang,  and  with  them  it  has  kept  pace, 
heing  superior  to  the  majority,  and  rivalling  the 
very  be*t,  even  those  of  Paris  and  Berlin. 

B.  wrote  much — his  works  on  Farriery,  Materia 
Medica,  External  Form,  Contagious  Diseases,  and 
on  the  various  apparatus  and  bandages  used  for 
quadrupeds  being  still  highly  esteemed. 

BOCRG-E.V-BRESSE,  a  town  of  France,  capi- 
tal of  the  department  of  Ain,  pleasantly  situated  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Reyssousse,  about  20  miles  east- 
south-east  of  Macon.  It  is  well  built,  bus  several 
public  fountains,  a  statue  of  Bichat,  the  celebrated 
anatomist,  who  was  a  student  at  the  hospital  here, 
a  inuMMim,  a  fine  corn-market,  and  a  public  library 
of  19,0'  t<>  volumes.  The  distinguished  astronomer, 
Lalatide,  was  a  native  of  B.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  cotton,  hosiery,  and  leather,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce"  The  town  was  captured  by 
the  allies  in  1814.    Pop.  Kill. 

BOURGEOISIE,  a  French  term,  bnt  now  not 
unfre<|uently  employed  in  English,  German,  aud 
other  languages.  It  denotes  the  citizens  of  towns 
as  a  rank  or  class  of  society,  including  persons  from 
the  condition  of  heads  of  manufacturing  or  mer- 
cantile establishments,  down  to  master-tradesmen. 
The  French  B.  have  long^  been  extremely  hostile  to 
the  aristocracy,  but  have  themselves  latterly  become 
the  object  of  attack  on  the  part  of  the  operatives 
and  of  the  extreme  radical  or  red  republican  party. 
The  term  bourr/roin,  from  which  B.  is  formed,  is 
quite  distinct  in  meaning  from  citoyen,  the  latter 
term  designating  a  citizen  of  the  state. 


BOCRGES,  the  capital  of  the  department  of 
Cher,  in  France,  situated  in  a  fertile  plain  at  the 
confluence  of  the  Auron  and  the  Eure,  123  miles 
south  of  Paris.  B.  is  divided  into  an  old  and  new- 
town,  the  latter  being  built  round  the  former.  Its 
houses  are  of  antique  architecture,  and  its  streets 
crooked  and  dirty.  It  was  formerly  surrounded  by 
ramparts  flunked  with  high  towers,  some  of  which 
still  remain ;  but  the  ramparts  have  been  converted 
into  promenades,  with  avenues  of  chestnut,  walnut, 
aud  mulberry  trees.  B.  has  one  of  the  noblest  Gothic 
cathedrals  in  Europe,  lighted  by  59  splendid  painted 
windows.  It*  university,  suppressed  at  the  Revolu- 
tion, enjoyed  great  reputation.  It  has  manufactures 
of  woollen,  cutlery,  beer,  Ac,  and  a  trade  in  hemp, 
grain,  and  porcelain.  Pop.  19,434.  B.  is  a  place  of 
great  antiquity,  l>eing  the  Avaricwn  of  the  Gauls, 
in  the  country  of  the  Biturig**  Cubi.  Taken  by 
Ctesar  in  52  B.C.,  it  was  afterwards  named  Bitu'rira, 
and  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  of 
At/uitania  Prima.  In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  the 
capital  of  the  province  of  Berri.  Charles  VII.  had 
his  residence  at  B.,  w  hen  almost  all  France  had  been 
taken  from  him  by  the  English ;  and  its  Hotel  de 
i  Ville  was  originally  the  abode  of  his  unfortunate 
\  minister,  Jacques  Co»ur.  Louis  XI  was  born  at  B. 
Of  the  seven  ecclesiastical  synods  held  at  B.,  that 
of  1438 — in  which  the  Pragmatic  Sanction  of  the 
Galilean  Church  was  established  with  approbation 
of  Charles  VII.,  and  the  resolutions  of  the  Council 
of  Basel,  relative  to  the  limitation  of  the  papal 
power  and  the  security  of  the  king's  prerogatives, 
were  confirmed — was  the  most  important. 

B0CR1GN0N,  AvroiXETTK,  a  celebrated  reli- 
gious visionary,  born  at  Lille  13th  January  Ittlfi. 
Her  father  was  a  merchant,  and  she  inherited  from 
him  a  considerable  patrimony.  She  was  so  ugly  an 
infant  that  there  was  some  thought  of  killing  her 
as  a  monstrous  birth.  Her  intellect,  however,  was 
very  acute,  and  its  powers  were  early  developed, 
along  with  a  tendency  to  religious  mysticism,  which 
was  much  encouraged  by  the  reading  of  mystic 
books,  till  her  imagination  became  inflamed,  and  she 
began  to  fancy  that  she  saw  visions,  conversed  with 
God,  received  special  revelations,  and  was  called  to 
restore  the  pure  spirit  of  the  gospel.  By  the  pood 
offices  of  the  Archbishop  of  Cumbray,  she  obtained 
admission  into  a  convent,  where  she  won  over  some 
of  the  nuns  to  her  opinions,  and  soon  found  he.rself 
at  the  head  of  a  cou.-iderable  party.  She  after- 
wards had  charge  of  a  hospital  at  Lille,  but  from 
this  position  she  was  driven  in  consequence  of  her 
extravagant  fancies.  She  now  travelled  through 
various  countries,  her  enthusiasm  gaining  proselytes, 
who*e  conversion,  she  said,  caused  the  pains  of 
childbirth  in  her  person.  At  last  she  was  appointed 
bead  of  a  hospital  in  East  Frieslaud.  She  died 
at  Frnneker  80th  October  lfi&O.  According  to 
Madame  B.,  religion  comdsts  in  internal  emotion, 
and  not  in  either  knowledge  or  practice.  Uer 
own  character  exhibited  a  strange  combination  of 
pride  and  avarice,  with  a  sort  of  mystic  piety.  She 
never  gave  anything  to  the  poor,  alleging  as  a 
reason  that  she  had  consecrated  all  to  God.  Somo 
of  her  pretended  revelations  were  of  the  most 
indecent  nature;  many  of  them  were  extremely 
ridiculous;  yet  many  persons  of  intelligence  nnd 
learning  believed  in  them,  and  adopted  the  peculiar 
form  of  mysticism  which  soon  began  to  receive 
the  name  of  Bourignianism.  Among  the  chief 
expounders  of  it  was  Peter  Poiret,  a  Calvanistio 
minister.  It  spread  to  a  remarkable  extent  both 
among  Roman  Catholics  and  Protestants  ;  and  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  c,  and  beginning  of  the  18th, 
prevailed  so  much  in  Scotland,  that  a  solemn  renun- 
ciation of  it  was  demanded  from  every  entrant  on 
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the  ministry  at  bin  ordination.  A  minister  of 
Aberdee  n  was  deponed  for  it  in  1701.  The  formal 
renunciation  of  Bourignianism  is  still  continued  in 
the  Established  Church  of  Scotland,  but  has  been 
given  up  as  needless  by  other  Presbyterian  churches. 
The  works  of  Madame  B.  were  edited  by  Poiret 
(25  vols.,  Amst.  1676—1684;  2d  edit.  1717).  They 
exhibit  not  a  little  fiery  eloquence. 

BOrRMONT,  Loris  ArorsTE  Victor  i»k 
Gaissk,  Cor nt  t>E,  a  French  marshal,  and  the  con- 
queror of  Algiers,  waa  born  in  1773  at  his  paternal 
castle  of  Bourmont,  in  Anjou,  went  into  exile  at  the 
Revolui ion,  served  as  an  officer  in  the  army  of  the 
Prince  of  Con<16.  and  from  1793  to  1796  was  actively 
engaged  in  the  anti-revolutionary  struggle  in  La 
Vandcc.  Subsequently,  be  obtained  the  favour 
of  the  First  Consul.  L'nder  the  Empire  he  was 
appointed  to  a  colonelcy  in  the  army  of  Naples,  and 
was  soon  raised  to  the  rank  of  brigadier-general. 
In  the  campaigns  of  1813  and  1811.  he  distinguished 
himself  upon  a  number  of  occasions,  particularly  in 
the  battle  of  Dresden,  and  by  the  defence  of  Nogent, 
upon  account  of  which  Napoleon  promoted  him  to 
the  rank  of  a  general  of  division.  On  81st  March 
1814,  he  declared  for  the  Bourboiw,  and  received  the 
command  of  a  military  division  during  the  first 
Restoration  ;  yet,  on  Napoleon's  return  he  went 
over  to  him,  and  was  intrusted  with  the  command 
of  a  division  of  the  army  of  the  Moselle.  On  the 
evening  belore  the  battle  of  Ligny,  he  deserted,  and 
betook  himself  to  Louis  XVIII."  at  Ghent.  There 
can  Ik>  no  doubt  that  B.  was  singularly  ungenerous 
in  choosing  such  a  moment  to  resign,  nor  is  there 
anything  in  his  career  to  make  us  suppose  he  was 
actuated  by  any  high  principle  in  what  he  did.  His 
evidence  went  a  considerable  way  in  bringing  almut 
the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Marshal  Ney. 
He  received  high  military  employment  under  Louis 
XVIII.  Distinguishing  himself  in  the  Chamber  of 
Peers  an  a  zealous  supporter  of  the  king,  he  was 
appointed  minister  of  war  in  1^29,  and  in  this  office 
displayed  great  activity.  When  the  expedition 
against  Algiers  was  undertaken  in  April  18:;0,  he 
received  the  chief  command  of  the  troops,  and  the 
rapid  success  of  the  expedition  was  ascribed  to  his 
prudence  and  energy.  For  this  he  received  the 
tnurshar*  baton  ou  2 2d  July,  but  on  the  revolution 
taking  place  in  that  mouth,  he  was  superseded  in 
his  command,  and  went  to  England  to  share  the 
exile  of  Charles  X.  Refusing  to  take  the  legal  oath, 
lie  was  struck  off  the  lists  of  the  French  army  and 
peerage  in  1832.  In  1833,  Don  Miguel  of  Portugal 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  his  troop-1,  hut  the  cam- 
paign was  brief  and  unsuccessful.  B.  finally  settled 
on  his  estate  in  Anjou,  and  died  there  in  October 
18-16. 

BOrRNE,  nron,  the  founder  of  the  sect  of 
Primitive  Methodists,  was  born  3d  April  1772  at 
Fordlmys  in  Staffordshire.  Originally  a  preacher 
among  the  Wesleyan  Metltodists,  he  distinguished 
himself  by  the  fervour  of  his  religious  senti- 
ments, and  by  the  zeal  which  he  displayed  for 
the  conversion  of  the  ungodly.  Hi*  enthusiasm 
for  '  revivals '  and  open-air  meetings,  however, 
received  no  countenance  from  the  leading  clergy- 
men of  the  denomination  to  which  he  belonged. 
In  1808,  B.  was  cut  off  from  the  Wesleyan  con- 
nection, strange  to  say,  for  following  much  the 
same  course  of  earnest  evangelisation  as  Wesley 
himself  had  done.  He  was  not,  however,  alarmed. 
His  preaching  was  wonderfully  acceptable,  and 
he  quickly  gathered  round  him  many  devoted 
adherents.  In  March  1810,  a  committee  of  ten 
members  was  formed.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  official  organisation  of  the  body.  In  1818, 
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|  B.  published  in  the  Primilire  lfe(hodi*t  Magazine, 
a  narrative  of  his  labours  and  of  those  of  his 
coadjutors.  In  the  course  of  his  life  he  visited 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Canada,  and  the  United  States, 
where  his  ministrations  were  attended  with  great 
success.  He  died  at  Bemerslev,  in  Staffordshire, 
llth  October  1852. 

BOURNE,  Vincekt,  one  of  the  most  elegant 
Latin  versifiers  that  England  ever  produced,  was 
born  about  the  close  of  the  17th  century.  In 
1714,  he  entered  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  in 
1721,  he  took  his  degree  of  A.  M.,  and  subsequently 
he  was  appointed  usher  in  Westminster  School. 
He  died  December  2,  1747,  It  would  be  difficult 
to  praise  too  highly  B.'s  exquisite  contributions  to 
Latin  poetry.  They  will  stand  comparison^  not 
only  in  point  of  Latinity,  but  also  in  point  of  origi- 
nality, with  the  choicest  productions  of  the  ancient 
Roman  poets.  A  gracefulness  which  pervades 
thought,  sentiment,  and  expression,  is  their  esscu- 
tial  characteristic.  The  subject  is  indeed  often 
insignificant,  but  the  treatment  is  always  perfect. 
His  translations  of  English  ballads  and  other 
lyrics  into  Latin  are  wonderfully  felicitous,  every 
beauty  being  retained  with  the  mo*t  delicate  skill,  and 
every  defect  being  most  carefully  remedied.  Cow  per, 
Beattie,  Charles  Limb,  and  others  have  expressed 
their  admiration  of  B.'s  singularly  fine  prniu*,  for 
assuredly  a  gift  so  rare  as  that  which  enables  a  man 
to  find  a  complete  utterance  for  his  ideas  in  a  dead 
tongue,  deserves  the  name.  The  first  edition  of  B.'* 
poems  appeared  in  1731.  Their  number  was  enlarged 
in  a  subsequent  edition. 

BOU'RNOUSE  is  the  Arabic  name  of  a  garment 
worn  in  Algeria,  Marocco.  and  other  parts  of  North 
Alrica.  It  is  a  large  woollen  mantle,  worn  above 
the  other  attire  of  the  natives,  and  having  «  hood, 
which  is  thrown  over  the  head  in  rainy  weather. 
The  B.  is  generally  white,  though  distinguished 
individuals  wear  it  of  various  colours — blue,  green, 
red,  Ac.  It  has  been  long  in  use  among  the 
Spaniards  under  the  name  of  albm-nnz.  Through 
the  conquest  of  Algeria  by  the  French,  the  B.  was 
imported  into  France  and  England,  although  iu 
original  form  has  been  considerably  altered. 

BOCRRIENNE,  Loris  Astoine  FAtrrLrr  nr, 
the  secretary  and  early  friend  of  Napoleon  I., 
was  born  at  Sens,  Jith  July  1760,  and  received 
his  education  in  the  military  school  at  Brienne, 
where  he  formed  the  closest  intimacy  with  the 
future  emperor.  He  became,  in  1792,  secretary  to 
the  embassy  at  Stuttgart.  Deprived  of  this  office 
by  the  breaking  out  of  war,  he  lived  for  some 
time,  a  rather  retired  life,  until,  in  1797,  his 
former  schoolfellow  appointed  him  his  secretary. 
He  accompanied  him  to  Egypt  and  to  Italy,  and 
in  1801  was  nominated  a  councillor  of  state.  Iu 
1802  he  was  dismissed  from  his  office,  for  being 
implicated  in  the  dishonourable  bankruptcy  of  the 
house  of  Coulon,  army-contractors;  but  in  18<  5  he 
was  appointed  ambassador  to  the  States  of  the 
Circle  of  Lower  Saxony,  and  in  this  capacity  resided 
long  at  Hamburg.  His  tendency  to  peculation, 
however,  necessitated  his  return  to  France,  where 
he  had  to  refund  1,000,000  francs  into  the  public 
treasury.  He  now  decidedly  joined  the  party 
which  sought  the  overthrow  of  the  emperor,  and 
the  restoration  of  the  Bourbons.  Ik'  was  treated 
with  little  consideration  by  them  during  l\*e  first 
Restoration,  yet  he  followed  Louis  XVIII  in  his 
flight  to  the  Netherlands  U|»on  Napoleon's  return, 
and  upon  the  second  Restoration  was  honoured 
with  the  title  of  a  minister  of  stale.  As  deputy 
from  the  department  of  Yonne  in  1815  and  1*21,  be 
shewed  bis  wcakueas  of  character  by  opposing  all 
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liberal  measures,  and  even  institutions  for  the 
proenotion  of  science  and  popular  education.  The 
revolution  of  1830,  aud  the  loss  of  his  fortune 
(occasioned  by  extravagance),  caused  his  reason 
to  give  way,  and  he  died  in  a  lunatic  asylum  at 
Caen,  7th  February  1834.  His  Memoirs  concerning 
Napoleon,  the  Directory,  the  Consulate,  the  Empire, 
and  the  Restoration  (Mhuoirt*  xur  Xti/roleon,  Ac, 
1<»  vols.,  l'ar.  1829),  gave  many  new  explanations 
of  the  events  of  hia  time,  hut  were  declared  by 
enntemporaaies  to  be  in  many  respects  untru.-l- 
worthy.  See  the  article  BoilaV  i>e  la  Mklrtiik. 
Tin*  work,  however,  is  one  which  must  always 
constitute  an  important  part  of  the  materials  of 
history.      A  work  entitled  Jlit'eire  de  Bonaparte 

(Kir  tin  Homme  tjni  ne  /"«  pit*  uuitti  dtpuis  15  Ant, 
as  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  htm. 

BOl"SSA,  a  town  of  Sudan,  Central  Africa, 
capital  of  a  district  of  the  same  name,  is  si  Hinted  on 
an  island  in  the  Niger,  in  lat.  lit1  14'  N\,  and  long. 
5  2m  E.  It  is  hemmed  in  by  rocks,  and  being  also 
surrounded  by  walls,  is  a  place  of  very  considerable 
strength.  Population  estimated  at  from  10,IM>0  to 
ls.'SMj.  A  melancholy  interest  attaches  to  B.  as 
being  the  death-scene  of  Mungo  Park  (q.  v.). 

Bo  l"SS  I N 1 1 A 1'  LT,  Jkan  Baptists  Joseph 
Dili  iion.sk,  a  French  chemist,  particularly  dis- 
tinguished for  investigations  relative  to  agriculture, 
was  born  at  Paris,  id  February  1802,  attended 
the  mining  school  at  St.  Etienne,  and  went  in 
the  employment  of  an  English  mining  company 
to  South  America;  where,  besides  his  professional 
ami  scientific  labours,  he  served  as  a  colonel  under 
Bolivar  iti  the  South  American  war  of  liberty. 
Returning  to  France,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
chemistry  at  Lyon,  and  in  1839  was  admitted  into 
the  Institute,  and  appointed  to  the  chair  of  agri- 
culture in  the  Conservatory  of  Arts  aud  Measures, 
Paris.  In  1848,  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  and  voted  with  the  moderate 
Republicans.  After  the  roup  (it tat,  he  retired  from 
political  life.  In  1857,  he  was  made  commander  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour.  His  Keorunnie  Ji ura!n( 2  vols., 
Par.  1844  ;  2d  ed.,  Par.  1S40)  embodies  the  result  of 
ex|ieriments  and  investigations  which  have  won  for 
him  a  European  reputation.    It  contributed  much 


on  15th  April  1766  at  Oker,  near  Goslar,  In  the 
Harz  district.  He  at  first  devoted  himself  to  tho 
study  of  law;  but  in  the  second  year  of  hia 
academic  course  at  Gbttingen  he  relinquished  it, 
imagining  that  his  proper  vocation  was  to  bo  a  poet. 
Besides  poems,  he  wrote  the  romance  of  Count 
Donainar  (Graf  Jtonomnr,  8  vols.,  (ifitt.  1791 — 1793  ; 
2ded.,  1798 — Isoo). — Not  finding,  however,  that  suc- 
cess which  he  expected  in  this  career,  he  renounced 
it,  and  devoted  his  whole  energies  thenceforth 
to  the  study  of  philosophy  and  of  the  history  of 
literature.  In  philosophy,  he  was  at  first  a  zealous 
follower  of  Kant,  but  afterwards  adopted  the  system 
of  Jacobi.  He  began  to  pive  lectures  in  Gottingen 
in  1791,  and  became  extraordinary  professor  of 
philosophy  in  1797,  and  ordinary  professor  in  1802. 
He  produced  several  works  on  philosophy  ;  but  his 
great  work,  on  which  his  reputation  really  depends, 
is  his  HUtoru  of  Modern  Poetry  and  '  Eto>/uenre 
wuern  Poerie  und  BeretUamkeit, 
12  vols.,  Gott.  1801—1819),  one  of  the  best  works 
of  its  kind  which  Germany  has  produced.  The  part 
relating  to  Spanish  literature  is  especially  valuable, 
and  has  been  translated  into  Spanish  and  much 
enlarged  by  Jos.  Gomez  de  la  Cortina  and  Nie. 
Hugelde  de  Molinedo  (3  vols.,  Madrid,  1828).  B. 
died  at  Gbttingen  in  1828. 

BOCTS-RlMltS  (Fr.  'rhymed  endings')  arc  a 
kind  of  verses  the  making  of  w  hich  forms  a  social 
amusement.  Some  one  of  the  party  gives  out  tho 
rhymes  or  endings  of  a  stanza,  and  the  others  have 
to  fill  up  the  lines  as  they  best  may.  Suppose  tho 
rhymes  prescribed  are  irar*-,  lit;  brair,  die;  the 
following  are  two  of  the  ways  in  which  the  lines 
might  be  completed : 

Dark  are  the  secrets  of  the  gulfing  wave, 
Where,  wrapped  in  deuth,  so  many  heroes  lie; 


Tet  glorious  death's  the  gnert 
Aud  those  who  bravelv  liv< 


on  or  the 
can  bravely 


Whenever  I  sail  on  the 

O'ercome  with  sea-sickness  I 
I  can  tint/  of  '  the  sea,'  and  look 

When  \ftd  it,  \j\el  like  to 


brave, 
die. 

wave, 

lie; 

bruve; 

die. 


BOrVET,  JoAt  n.,  a  learned  French  Jesuit,  who 


to  the  promotion  of  the  infant  science  of  agricultural  !  .WftS  *<•"}  h.v  Louis  XIV.  to  China,  to  acquire 
chemistry,  and  has  been  translated  into  English  !  information  concerning  that  country,  which  he 
(Lond.  1845)  and  German.  B.  is  the  author  of  'reached,  along  with  five  other  missionaries,  in  July 
numerous  valuable  papers  in  scientific  periodicals,  j  le*r>-     ^''"S  invited  to  Pekin,  the  missionaries 


which  were  collected  and  published  in  1854,  and  is 
one  of  the  authors  of  a  rejKjrt  on  the  means  of  dis- 
covering the  presence  of  arsenic  in  cases  of  poison- 
ing (far.  1841). 

BOITSSO'LE  STRAIT  passes  tnrough  the  Kurile 
Islands,  uniting  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk  and  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Lat.  4 15 3  30'  N.  It  takes  its  name  from  one 
of  the  vessels  of  La  Peroitse,  who,  soon  after  Cook's 
death,  nobly  emulated,  on  the  north-east  coasts  of 
Asia,  that  navigator's  explorations  on  the  north-west 
shores  of  America. 

ROCSTROPIIE'DOX  (Gr.  bout,  an  ox,  and 
$trtph»,  I  turn),  a  word  used  to  describe  a  mode  of 
writing  practised  by  the  Greeks  in  the  earlier 
period  of  their  history — viz,  in  which  the  lines  did 
not  proceed  uninterruptedly  from  left  to  right, 
but  alternately,  the  first  line  being  written  from 
right  to  left,  the  second  from  left  to  right,  A*c. 
Examples  are  frequently  found  in  coins  and  inscrip- 
tions. The  method  received  its  name  from  its 
resemblance  to  the  path  made  by  oxen  in  ploughing 
a  field. 

BOUTERWEK,  Friedrich,  a  German  priilo- 
sophical  and  ajsthetical  author  of  merit,  was  born 


received  permission  to  disperse  themselves  over  the 
whole  Chinese  empire,  except  B.  and  Gerbillon,  who 
were  required  to  remain  in  attendance  upon  tho 
emperor,  the  famous  Kanghi,  whose  respect  and 
confidence  they  soon  acquired  in  a  high  degree.  He 
committed  to  them  the  erection  of  great  buildings, 
aud  was  so  pleased  with  their  performances,  that  he 
not  only  caused  a  church  and  a  residence  for  them 
to  be  built  within  the  t>ounds  of  his  palace,  but 
commissioned  B.  to  return  to  his  native  country, 
and  to  engage  as  many  missionaries  as  he  could 
find.  B.  arrived  in  France  in  1697,  and  brought 
with  him,  for  the  king,  about  fifty  Chinese  works. 
He  returned  again  to  China  in  1699  with  ten  new 
missionaries,  amongst  whom  was  the  learned  Par- 
renin.  He  died  at  Pekin,  June  28,  1732,  alter  having 
laboured  indefatigably  in  the  cause  of  science,  in 
that  distant  scene,  for  50  years.  He  has  left  four 
different  accounts  of  his  various  travels,  and  a  work 
entitled  KM  Priunt  as  la  Chine,  en  Ftgurct  (Jravect, 
par  Uriffart  (Par.  1697). 

BOVEY  COAL  is  a  form  of  wood-coal  or  lignite, 
which  derives  its  name  from  being  found  at  Bovcy, 
in  Devonshire. 

BO  VID.E  (Lat.  hot,  an  ox),  a  family  of  ruminating 
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mammalia  (see  Rcvinantia),  to  which  different 
limits  huve  been  assigned  by  different  naturalists, 
but  which  is  generally  regarded  as  equal  in  extent 
to  the  Linnaean  genus  Bo*,  or  to  what  is  popu- 
larly called  the  ox  tribe.  The  B.  arc  b.11  large 
animals,  with  stout  limbs  and  broad  muzzle.  The 
facial  outline  is  nearly  straight.  Their  dentition 
agrees  with  that  of  some  of  the  other  rumin- 
ants, as  sheep,  goats,  and  antelopes:  they  bare 
eight  cutting-teeth  in  the  lower  jaw,  and  none 
in  the  upper,  but  instead  of  them,  a  fibrous  and 
elastic  pad,  which  covers  the  convex  extremity  of 
the  anterior  maxillary-bone;  they  have  no  cnuine 
teeth,  but  a  large  interval  between  the  cutting-teeth 
and  the  grinders,  which  are  six  on  each  side  in  each 
jaw.  In  eating,  they  collect  and  roll  the  grass 
together  'by  means  of  the  long  and  movable 
tongue  ;  it  is  firmly  held  between  the  lower  cutting- 
teeth  and  the  pad,  the  cartilaginous  upper  lip 
assisting  in  this;  and  then,  by  a  sudden  nodding 
motion  of  the  bead,  the  little  roll  of  herbage  is 
either  torn  or  cut  off,  or  partly  both  torn  and 
cut.'  Both  sexes  are  furnished  with  unbranched 
tapering  horns,  which  are  directed  more  or  less 
laterally,  and  generally  upwards  nnd  forwards,  and 
are  usually  curved  throughout  their  whole  length. 
There  are,  however,  breeds  of  the  common  ox,  in 
which  both  sexes  are  destitute  of  horns.  The  tail 
is  rather  long,  and  terminated  by  a  tuft  of  long 
hair.  The  females  have  four  teats.  All  the  B.  are 
gregarious.  Native  species  arc  found  in  Europe, 
Asia,  Africa,  and  North  America.  Fossil  remains 
of  species  which  no  longer  exist  have  beCn  found  in 
pliocene  and  pleistocene  deposits.  The  number  of 
existing  species  is  by  no  means  certain  ;  as,  besides 
the  difficulty  of  deciding  in  some  cases  what  are  to 
be  deemed  species  and  what  merely  varieties,  there 
is  still  a  great  deficiency  of  accurate  information 
coucerning  the  B.  of  different  parts  of  the  world. 
The  very  magnitude  of  the  animals  has  probably 
prevented  so  frequent  a  comparison  of  specimens  as 
would  otherwise  have  taken  place.  It  has  recently 
been  ascertained  that  the  number  of  species  is  more 
considerable  than  had  been  supposed.  Attempts 
have  been  made  to  divide  the  genus  Bo*  into  several 
genera,  but  they  are  not  very  clearly  nor  strongly 
distinguished.  All  the  B.  are  valuable  to  man,  for 
their  flesh,  tallow,  skin,  Ac. ;  but  some  of  them, 
having  long  been  reduced  to  domestication,  arc 
amoug  the  most  valuable  of  all  domestic  animals, 
particularly  the  common  ox,  different  kinds  of 
buffalo,  and  the  yak  of  Tatary.— See  Aknkk, 
Bantkno,  Bison,  Bcffalo,  Gaur,  Gaval,  Gall  a 
Ox,  Mlsk  Ox,  Ox,  Pkoause,  Urls,  Yak,  Zamocsr, 
Zkuu,  lie. 

BOYI'NO,  a  fortified  town  in  the  province  of 
Capitanata,  Naples,  about  20  miles  south-south- 
west of  Foggia.  It  la  the  see  of  a  bishop,  has  a 
cathedral,  churches,  and  convents.  The  valley 
of  B.  was  formerly  notorious  as  the  haunt  of  the 
brigands  of  Capitanata,  and  the  town  still  enjoys 
the  unenviable  reputation  of  being  the  nursery 
of  all  the  highway  robbers  of  this  portion  of  the 
Apennines.  Pop.  5700.  B.  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Vrbinum.  The  Imperialists  defeated 
the  Spaniards  here  in  1734. 

BOW,  of  a  ship,  is  a  general  name  for  the  fore- 
part, or  that  which  breasts  the  waves.  Very  often 
the  word  is  used  in  the  plural,  the  ship  being  con- 
sidered to  have  starboard  and  larboard,  or  right 
and  left  bows,  meeting  at  the  prow  or  figure-head. 
A  narrow  or  Itan  bow,  and  a  broad  or  bluff  bow,  are 
seamen's  phrases  for  different  shapes  of  bow,  each  of 
which  has  its  own  peculiar  advantages  at  sea :  a 
narrow  bow  will  cut  more  smoothlv  through  the 
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water,  but  a  broad  bow  bears  up  more  firmly  in  a 
high  sea. 

'On  the  bow,'  in  sea-language,  is  the  position  of  a 
distant  object  when  seen  over  the  bow  ;  it  implies  a 
sweep  of  one  quarter  of  the  horizon,  embracing  about 
4S'  on  each  side  of  the  prow  or  head. 

BOW  axo  ARROW.  In  Archers  ano  Archcrt 
will  be  found  a  brief  account  of  the  military  arrange- 
ments under  which  bowmen  formed  a  component 
element  in  the  armies  of  the  middle  age*;  and 
under  Arbalest  is  a  description  of  the  cross-bow, 
which  was  once  so  favourite  a  weapon.  We  lure 
describe  the  more  effective,  though  simpler  imple- 
ment. The  long-bow  first  gained  ascendency  in  Eng- 
land in  the  14th  century.  It  was  found  that  a  dozen 
arrows  could  be  discharged  from  this  weapon  while 
the  arbalester  was  winding-up  his  cumbrous  cross- 
bow, and  discharging  one  arrow  or  quarrel  from  it. 
Moreover,  the  long-bow  being  held  vertically,  ti  e 
bowmen  were  able  to  stand  in  closer  array  than  the 
arbalesters ;  they  were  enabled  also  to  take  a  greater 
supply  of  the  munitions  of  war  into  the  field,  seeing 
that  the  bow  and  arrows  were  much  lighter  in 
weight.  In  the  time  of  Edward  III.,  a  bow  was 
priced  la.  to  It.  fxL,  and  a  sheaf  of  arrows,  1*.  to 
1*.  'Id.;  in  the  time  of  llenrv  Till.,  the  price 
(fixed  by  law)  of  the  bow  varied  from  6i  to  3a.  4c£. 
The  last-named  monarch  adopted  extraordinary 
means  for  encouraging  the  use  of  the  long-bow. 
Many  ordinances  were  issued  for  insuring  a  good 
supply  of  bow-staves.  The  bowyers,  string-maker*, 
fletchers,  and  arrow-head  makers  were  all  placed 
under  stringent  regulations.  Merchants  were  com- 
pelled to  import  good  bow-stuves  with  cargo,  in 
certain  proportions.  Very  long  bow-staves  were 
admitted  duty-free.  Yew  was  considered  the  be*t 
wood ;  but  in  order  that  the  supply  should  not 
be  too  speedily  used  up,  bowyers  were  ordered  to 
use  elm,  ash,  and  wych-hazel  in  certain  propor- 
tions to  yew.  The  heads  of  families  were  bidden 
to  provide  bows  for  their  sons  and  servants ;  and 
town-councils  or  officers  were  required  to  provide 
shooting-butts  just  outside  each  town.  Some  of 
the  bows  had  two  arches,  connected  by  a  middle 
straight  piece.  The  best  length  was  regarded  as 
about  5  feet  8  inches  from  nock  to  nock  ;  but  in 
earlier  times,  some  of  the  bows  were  much  longer. 
The  first  arrows  were  made  of  reeds ;  thc*c  mate- 
rials were  afterwards  superseded  by  cornel-wood  ; 
but  the  wood  finally  adopted  as  the  best  was  ash. 
The  arrows  had  heads  pointed  with  steel,  sometimes 
barbed  to  render  their  action  more  terrible.  They 
were  feathered  with  portions  of  goose-wing.  The 
best  length  for  a  bow  of  the  above-named  size  was 
set  down  at  2  feet  3  inches.  Sometimes  the  arrows 
were  tipped  with  combustibles.  The  best  makers 
of  arrow-heads,  as  well  as  bows,  were  compelled  by 
law  to  go  from  town  to  town,  to  exercise  their 
craft  wherever  it  was  most  needed.  The  bowman 
usually  carried  24  arrows,  called  a  sheaf,  or  a 
quiver,  at  his  rijrht  side  or  at  his  back  ;  besides 
others  in  his  pirdle.  lie  kept  his  bow  in  a  case  ; 
hence  FalstafTs  comparison  of  Prince  Ual  to  a 
bow-case,  in  allusion  to  his  slenderness.  Bowmen, 
in  their  hours  of  sport,  used  arrow-heads  called 
rigged,  crta»ed,  shouldered,  and  spoon-htaded,  accord- 
ing to  the  shape. 

The  circumstances  attending  the  decline  of  the 
use  of  the  long-bow  are  narrated  in  the  articles 
above  cited. 

BOW  ISLAND,  an  island  of  coral  formation  in 

the  South  Pacific,  the  largest  in  the  Low  Archi- 
pelago, being  about  30  miles  long  and  5  miles  braid. 
It  can  only  be  approached  by  a  small  opeuing  in  the 
reef  at  the  north  end.     Within  the  lagoon,  the 
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anchorage  is  safe.  Tbe  east  aide  is  well  wooded, 
but  the  west  is  low  and  barren.  Pearl-oysters  and 
other  shell-fish  abound  in  tbe  lagoon.  Tbe  inha- 
bitants are  few,  ill-looking,  and  indolent,  with  a 
partiality  for  raw  food.  Tbe  island  was  first  dis- 
covered in  1768  by  Bougainville,  who  gave  it  the 
name  of  La  Harpe,  which  Cook,  who  visited  it  in 
the  following  year,  changed  to  tbe  name  it  now 


BOWDICH,  Thomas:  Edward,  an  enterprising 
African  traveller,  born  at  Bristol  in  June  1790, 
wus  first  engaged  in  trade  in  his  native  city,  but 
afterwards  appointed  a  writer  in  the  service  of  the 
African  Company.  Selected,  in  1 810,  to  conduct  a 
mission  to  the  king  of  Ashantee,  he  published  an 
account  of  it  in  1819,  4 to.  On  his  return  to  Europe 
he  resided  for  some  years  in  Paris.  To  obtain  fuDds 
for  a  new  expedition  into  the  interior  of  Africa,  'he 
published  a  translation  of  Mollien's  Trarels  to  the 
Ho'trce*  of  the  Senegal  and  Gambia,  and  Other  works, 
and  in  August  1822  sailed  from  Havre.  He  died  of 
fever  on  the  river  Gambia,  January  10,  1824.  A 
profound  scholar  and  accomplished  linguist,  B.  was 
a  member  of  several  literary  socities  both  in  England 
and  on  the  continent. 

BOWDITCH,  Nathaniel,  an  American  astro- 
nomer of  some  note,  born  26th  November  1773,  at 
Salem,  in  Massachusetts.  He  shewed  at  a  very 
early  age  a  great  inclination  for  mathematics,  in 
w  hich  he  afterwards  made  great  proficiency,  without 
ever  attetiding  a  university.  He  was  at  first  bred 
to  his  father's  trade  of  a  cooper,  and  afterwards 
apprenticed  to  a  ship-chandler.  He  acquired  Latin 
that  he  might  study  Newton's  Prineipia.  He  par- 
ticularly devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  practi- 
cal applications  of  science.  He  went  as  supercargo 
of  a  merchant-ship  in  several  long  voyages,  and 
ad«led  a  thorough  practical  acquaintance  with 
navigation  to  a  theoretical  kuowledge  of  it.  His 
work.  The  American  Practical  Navigator,  wus 
received  with  great  favour.  He  published  also  an 
admirable  translation  of  La  Place's  Afrcaniuue 
Celtstc  (2  vols.  Boston,  1829),  to  which  he  added 
valuable  annotations.  These  works  obtained  for 
him  marks  of  honour  from  scientific  societies  in 
Britain,  and  led  to  his  being  called  to  the  professor- 
ship of  mathematics  and  astronomy  in  Harvard 
College,  in  bis  native  state,  which  situation,  how- 
ever, he  declined,  in  order  to  enter  the  executive 
council  of  the  state.  He  afterwards  became  manager 
of  the  Massachusetts  Life  Insurance  Association, 
president  of  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  and  president 
of  the  Academv  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Boston, 
lie  died  10th  March  1838. 

BOWER  (Ang.  Sax.  bur,  a  chamber).  The  'ladies' 
bower,'  a  private  apartment  in  ancient  castles  and 
mansions,  used  by  ladies  both  as  a  parlour  and 
sleeping-chamber. 

Up,  then,  rose  fair  Annet's  father, 
Twa  hours  or  it  were  dav. 
And  he  is  gaoe  into  the  bower 
Wherein  fuir  Annet  lay. 

Ballad  of  Lord  Thomas.— Percy' i  Rtliqutt. 

BOWERBA'NKIA,  a  genus  of  Zoophytes  (q.  v.), 
of  the  class  Polyzoa  or  Bri/ozoa,  order  Infundi- 
bulata,  the  structure  of  which  has  been  very 
carefully  studied  in  the  common  British  species, 
B.  imbricata,  one  of  the  most  abundant  zoophytes 
on  the  coasts  both  of  England  and  Scotland.  It 
grows  on  sea-weeds,  corallines,  stones,  Ac,  between 
high  and  low  water  mark,  or  in  no  great  depth  of 
water,  and  forms  branching  tufts  sometimes  1,  inch 
in  height.  The  branches  are 
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tubular,  filled  apparently  with  a  granular  fluid,  and 
crowded  with  irregularly 
scattered  clusters  of  delicate 
horny  ovate  or  ovato-cylin- 
drical  cells,  which  are'  so 
transparent  as  to  permit  the 
most  easy  observation  of 
their  whole  internal  struc- 
ture. The  polypes  which 
inhabit  these  cells  are  all 
connected  with  the  tube  of 
the  branch,  and  so  with  the 
common  life  of  the  poly- 
pidom.  Each,  when  fully 
expanded,  is  about  one- 
twelfth  of  an  inch  in  length, 
and  baa  10  finely  ciliated 
tentacula.  Wheu  alarmed, 
it  contracts  very  rapidly,  the 
tentacula  being  first  drawn 
in,  and  then  the  body  of  the 

fttlype  retracted  into  its  cell, 
be  organisation  is  much 
higher  than  in  many  zoo- 
phytes. The  mouth  does 
not  lead  at  once  into  the* 
stomach,  but  into  a  funnel-' 
shaped  tube,  which  contracts 
into  a  gullet  or  a-taphagus,  a  in  fig.,  and  ends  in 
a  globular  gizzard,  6,  apparently  provided  with 
radiating  muscular  fibres,  and  intended  for  tritur- 
ation of  the  food.  The  gizzard  opens  below  into 
a  bag,  which  is  regarded  as  the  true  stomach,  c, 
and  is  supplied  with  a  fluid,  regarded  as  bile,  from 
minute  follicles  or  sacs  in  its  sides,  which  follicles  are 
therefore  regarded  as  representing  the  liver.  Prom 
the  upper  part  of  the  stomach,  near  the  entrance 
from  the  gizzard,  arises  the  intestine  d,  a  straight 
tube  which  passes  up  by  the  side  of  the  gullet, 
and  terminates  in  an  orifice  outside  the  circle  of 
tentacula;  the  structure  thus  exhibiting  a  strong 
resemblance  to  that  of  the  Ascidiun  Mollusca. 
When  tbe  polype  is  retracted,  the  gullet  is  bent  iq>on 
itself,  and  the'  tentacula  are  enclosed  in  a  tube  or 
sheath  formed  by  the  inverted  integument.  When 
the  polype  is  vigorous  and  lively,  the  cilia  of  the 
tentacula  are  kept  in  active  motion,  apparently 
quite  under  control  of  the  will  of  the  animal,  forming 
a  kind  of  whirlpool  to  bring  animalcules  or  organic 
particles  into  the  month. 

BOWER-BIRD,  a  name  given  to  certain 
Australian  birds  of  the  Starling  (q.  v.)  family,  or 
Sturnidcs,  remarkable  for  their  habit  of  making 
bower-like  erections,  called  runs  by  the  colonists  of 
New  South  Wales,  and  for  adorning  them  with 
gay  feathers,  rags,  bones,  shells,  and  such  other 
white  or  brightly  coloured  objects  as  they  can  pick 
up.  These  bowers  are  not  used  as  nests,  but  they 
appear  to  be  places  of  much  resort  at  the  breeding- 
season  in  particular.  The  use  made  of  them  by  the 
birds  is  very  imperfectly  understood ;  but  their 
structure  has  been  carefully  examined,  and  fine 
specimens  of  them,  transported  with  no  little 
difficulty,  have  been  deposited  in  the  British 
Museum  by  Mr.  Gould,  in  whose  work  on  the  Birds 
of  Australia  an  account  of  them  was  first  given  to 
the  world.  The  bowers  of  the  Satin  B.  (Ptilono- 
rhyncku*  holo*erieeun)  are  built  among  the  branches 
of  some  tree,  and  appear  to  be  repaired  and  fre- 
quented from  year  to  year.  The  base  consists  of 
an  extensive  and  rather  convex  platform  of  sticks, 
tirmlv  interwoven,  on  the  centre  of  which  the  bower 
itself  is  built  of  more  flexible  twigs.  It  is  chiefly 
at  and  near  the  entrance  that  the  shells,  feathers, 
Ac,  employed  for  decoration  arc  placed.  The  bowers 
of  the  spotted  B.  {Chlamydera  maculata)  are  longer 
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and  more  avenue-like  than  those  of  the  Satin  B. ; 
they  an'  placed  upon  the  ground,  and  are  out- 
wardly built  of  twigs,  and  beautifully  lined  with 


Spotted  Bower-bird. 


tall  grasses  so  disposed  that  their  heads  nearly 
meet.  The  decorative  propensity  appears  in  the 
highest  degree  in  this  species.  '  In  some  of  the 
larger  bower*,  whieh  had  evidently  been  resorted 
to  for  many  years,'  Mr.  Could  says,  'I  have  wen 
nearly  half  a  bushel  of  bones,  shells,  ic,  at  each 
of  the  entrances.'  These  are  arranged  in  much 
the  wane  way  nt  both  entrance*.  Small  pebbles 
are  olteit  transported  by  the  birds  from  considerable 
distance*. 

The  Satin  B.  is  particularly  abundant  in  the 
mountainous  districts  of  the  west  of  New  South 
Wales,  and  is  found  in  all  the  '  brushes '  from  the 
mountains  to  the  coast.  The  adult  male  ha*  the 
whole  plumage  of  a  deep,  shining  black.  The  colours 
of  the  female  are  grayish  green  and  brown,  curiously 
mingled. — The  Spotted  B.,  which  is  rather  smaller 
than  the  Satin  B.,  or  about  the  size  of  a  starling, 
has  a  gel  icral  colour  of  rich  brown,  beautifully 
marked  with  black  and  buff;  a  band  of  elongated 
feathers  of  light  rose-pink  crossing  the  back  of  the 
neck,  and  forming  a  broad,  fan-like,  occipital  crest. 
It  is  exclusively  an  inhabitant  of  the  interior  of 
Australia. — Another  species,  the  Great  B.  (Chlamy- 
drra  nnchali*),  considerably  lamer  than  either  of 
the  others,  and  very  similar  in  form  and  plumage  to 
the  Spotted  B.,  has  been  found  on  the  north-west 
coast  of  Australia.  Its  bowers  are  always  adorned 
with  sea-shells,  even  when  at  a  distance  from  the 
s«  i. 

HOWIE  KNIFE,  an  American  knife,  so  called 
from  its  inventor,  Colonel  Jim  Bowie,  a  famous 
fighter  with  the  rifle  anil  other  wea|>ons,  and  alto- 
gether one  of  the  most  daring  characters  in  the 
southern  states  of  the  Union.  The  B.  K.  is  a  sharp- 
pointed  weapon,  ami  is  usually  carried  concealed  in 
n  sheath  in  the  brea«t.  or  some  other  part  of  the 
person,  ready  for  any  encounter. 

BOWING     TOWARDS    THE    ALTAR    is  an 

ancient  practice  in  the  church,  derived  from  a  belief 
in  the  superior  sanctity  of  the  east.  There  are  scrip- 
tural allusions  to  the  east,  from  which  notions  of  this 
kind  may  have  been  drawn.  '  And,  behold,  the  glory 
of  the  God  of  Israel  came  from  the  east.' — far  I?,  xliii. 
'For  we  have  seen  his  star  in  the  east.'—  Mat.  ii.  2. 
There  was  also  an  early  legendary  belief  that  Christ 
would  come  to  judgment  in  the  east.  For  these, 
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not  to  mention  other  reasons,  it  became  customary 
to  place  the  altar,  with  the  cntcifix  and  other 
symbols,  nt  the  eastern  extremity  of  the  church,  to 
which  all  bowed.  In  the  Romish  Church,  the  prac- 
tice is  still  kept  up  of  bowing  towards  the  altar,  or 
more  correctly  towards  the  Host,  on  entering  and 
departing  from  the  church.  Brand's  Popular  Anti- 
iju.tiet,  edited  by  Sir  Henry  Ellis,  contain*  much 
curious  antiquarian  lore  on  this  subject.  It  was 
further  a  custom  in  the  early  Christian  Church  to 
bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus.  This  is  still  done  in  the 
Church  of  Rome,  at  whatever  part  of  the  service 
the  name  occurs.  In  the  Church  of  England,  it  is 
customary  to  bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus  only  in 
repeating  the  rrrrdi.  This  ancient  usage  is  traced 
to  1'Uil.  ii.  10,  'That  at  the  name  of  Jesus  every 
knee  should  bow.'  Punctilious  bowings  and  turning 
towards  the  east  in  repeating  the  crredt,  constitute 
at  present  one  of  the  unhappy  sources  of  disturbance 
in  the  Church  of  England. 

BOWLES,  William  Lisle,  D.  D.,  an  English 
poet,  was  born  2-llh  September  1762  at  King's 
Sutton,  in  Northamptonshire,  where  his  father  w»» 
then  vicar.  He  received  his  education  at  Winchester 
School,  and  at  Trinity  College,  Oxford,  and  became 
at  Inst  a  prebendary  of  Salisbury  Cathedral  in  l*n:}, 
and  Rector  of  Bremhill,  in  Wiltshire,  in  1*05.  Here 
he  spent,  in  comparatively  affluent  circumstances, 
the  remainder  of  his  long  life.  His  poetical  career 
began  with  the  publication,  in  1789,  of  Fourth  en 
Sunns t a,  trrUtcn  chie/ly  on  J'icturtntjnt  Spot*  during 
a  Journey.  This  unpretending  little  volume  was 
received  '  with  extraordinary  favour;  the  sonnets 
were  fresh  and  natural,  and  to  many  minds,  all  the 
more  charming  because  of  the  contrast  which  they 
presented  to  the  style  of  poetry  which  had  long  been 
prexalent.  Coleridge,  Wordsworth,  and  Southey 
were  among  their  enthusiastic  ndmirers  ;  and  through 
the  influence  which  he  exercised  over  them,  B.  may 
be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  a  school  of  Et.glL-h 
poetry,  iu  which  their  names  soon  became  greater 
than  Ins  own.  The  subsequent  poetical  work*  of 
B.  arc  very  numerous,  of  which  The  Spirit  of  THm- 
eoreru  and  The  Missionary  are  generally  regarded 
as  tlie  best  of  his  longer  blank  ver*e  poems.  As 
a  poet,  B.  shews  a  fine  appreciation  of  the  beauties 
of  nature,  and  pleases  bv  the  expression  of  pure 
and  generous  sentiment,  as  well  as  by  playfulness 
of  fancy  and  perfect  scholarly  correctness,  but  he 
is  greatly  deficient  in  vigour  and  depth.  He  pub- 
lished an  edition  of  Rope's  works  iu  18i»7  ;  and  an 
opinion  which  he  expressed  on  the  poetical  merits 
of  Rope,  led  at  a  subsequent  period  to  a  rnther 
memorable  controversy,  in  which  Campbell  and 
Byron  were  his  antagonists,  and  which  turned  chiefly 
upon  the  comparative  value  in  poetry  of  images 
derived  from  nature  and  those  derived  from  art.  B. 
was  generally  admitted  to  have  discomfited  his  oppo- 
nents. B.  frequently  employed  his  pen  in  defence 
of  the  Church  of  England,  and  endeavoured  to 
vindicate  all  the  peculiarities  of  the  older  English 
educational  institutions.  Of  his  prose  writing*  may 
be  mentioned  a  volume  of  sermons  ( Loud.  Is2t".\and 
a  rather  drv  Life  of  Thomni  h'cn.drprired  BUhop  of 

Bath  and  Well*  (2 Vols..  I,ond.  ih:>i>— is:il  >.  B  died 
at  Salisbury  on  7th  April  I860,  iu  the  88th  year  of 
Lis  age. 

BOW-LINE,  in  a  ship,  is  a  rope  fastened  near 
the  middle  of  the  perpendicular  edge  of  the  square 
sails  by  three  or  four  subordinate  ropes  called  bridUi. 
It  is  employed  to  tighten  the  edge  of  the  sail  iu  a 
particular  direction  during  an  unfavourable  wind. 

BOWLS,  Gamk  or.  This  is  a  favourite  pa«time 
throughout  the  British  Isles.    It  is  played  upon  a 
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smooth,  flnt  piece  of  turf,  from  40  to  00  feet  square, 
surrounded  by  a  trench  or  ditch  about  half  a  foot 
deep.  The  players  arrange  themselves  in  sides, 
usually  of  four  each,  and  each  man  is  usually 
provided  with  two  bowls.  The  bowls  are  made  of 
lignum-vite  wood,  of  6  or  8  inches  in  diameter, 
nearly  round,  and  with  a  bins  to  one  side.  A 
•mailer  bull,  perfectly  spherical,  and  white,  is  placed 
at  one  end  of  the  bowling-preen  ;  this  is  termed  the 
jark,  and  the  aim  of  the  players,  who  stand  at  the 
other  end  of  the  green,  is  to  send  their  B.  that 
they  may  lie  as  near  as  possible  to  the  jack. 
The  side  whose  B.  are  nearest  the  jack  reckon  one 
point  for  each  bowl  so  placed.  7,  14,  21,  or  81, 
make  game,  according  to  mutual  arrangement 
beforehand.  B.  are  biassed  or  weighted  on  one 
i-i«le,  that  the  player  may  reach  the  jack  by  a 
curved  instead  of  a  straight  course,  an  expedient 
which  the  nature  of  the  game  renders  particularly 
desirable.  Indeed,  were  it  not  for  this,  the  game 
would  lack  half  its  charms.  A  bowl  is  played  /ore- 
hand,  when  it  is  so  placed  in  the  hand  and  delivered 
as  to  cause  it  to  approach  the  jack  with  a  curve  from 
the  right ;  and  in  order  to  attain  this  curve,  the 
bowl  must  1h>  held  so  that  its  bias  is  on  the  left  or 
in-side.  Backhnnd  is  the  reverse.  If  a  bowl  goes 
into  the  ditch  without  touching  the  jack,  it  cannot 
count  in  the  scoring  of  that  end  ;  but  if  it  strikes 
the  jack,  and  then  rolls  into  the  ditch,  it  reckons 
as  if  on  the  green.  When  the  jack  is  carried 
by  a  bowl  into  the  ditch,  it  is  usually  lifted,  and 
p'aced  on  the  green  as  near  as  possible  to  its 
position  in  the  ditch.  When  the  B.  have  so  accu- 
mulated round  the  jack,  that  it  is  impossible  to 
approach  it  from  either  ride,  without  running  the 
risk  of  touching  an  adversary's  bowl,  the  last  player 
frequently  endeavours  to  run  the  jack,  by  playing 
straight  at  it  with  such  force  as  to  neutralise  the 
bia-',  and,  if  fortunate,  carry  away  the  jack  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  his  opponent's  bowls.  A  skip 
is  appointed  on  each  side,  whose  duty  it  is  to  direct 
each  of  his  men. — For  Bowlisu  at  cricket,  see 
Cricket. 

The  game  of  B.  was  anciently  unlawful,  and  was 
the  subject  of  prohibitive  legislation  in  England  in 
the  reign  of  Henry  VIII. ;  but  the  law  then  enacted 
was  repealed  in  1845  by  the  8  and  9  Vict.  c.  109,  s.  1, 
so  that  B.  or  other  similar  games  of  mere  skill  may 
be  legally  indulged  in  by  the  people. 

BOWRINV.,  Sib  Johx,  an  English  politician, lin- 
guist, and  author,  was  born  at  Exeter,  17th  October 
17'J2.  He  early  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
languages,  in  the  acquisition  of  which  he  displayed 
an  unusual  degree  of  talent.  The  national  poetry  of 
different  peoples  had  particular  attractions  for  him, 
and  he  rendered  great  service  to  literature  by 
collecting  and  translating  both  the  more  ancient 
and  the  more  modern  popular  poems  of  almost  all 
the  countries  of  Europe.  His  translations  preserve 
remarkably  well  both  the  meaning  and  the  spirit 
of  the  original,  and  exhibit  no  mean  powers  of  versi- 
fication. B.  was  very  Intimately  associated  with 
Jeremy  Bentham,  who  appointed  him  one  of  his 
executors,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  editing  of  his 
collected  works.  A  descendant  of  the  old  Puritans, 
he  early  came  forward  in  writing  and  speaking 
apniust  the  political  disadvantages  experienced  by 
dis-cntcrs.  He  took  part  from  the  first  in  the 
Westminster  Jieriete,  which  was  established  in  1824, 
and  edited  it  for  about  five  veara  from  1825.  In 
1828,  he  visited  Holland;  and  his  letters— which 
appeared  in  the  Morning  Herald,  and  were  shortly 
afterwards  translated  into  Dutch — procured  for  him 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Laws  from  the  university  of 
C*  roningen.  Subsequent  travels  were  undertaken  by 
him,  on  a  commission  from  the  British  government, 
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to  inquire  into  the  commercial  relations  of  certain 
states.  He  visited  Switzerland,  Italy,  Egypt,  Syria, 
and  finally  the  countries  of  the  German  Zollverein, 
and  everywhere  found  materials  for  valuable  reports. 
He  was  a'  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  from 
1886  to  1887,  and  again  from  1841  to  1849;  and 
notwithstanding  his  relations  to  the  government, 
he  displayed  great  political  independence,  actively 
promoting  the  adoption  of  free  trade.  In  1849,  B. 
was  appoiuted  British  consul  at  Hong-koug,  and 
superintendent  of  trade  in  China.  He  returned  in 
1853,  and  in  the  following  year,  the  honour  of  knight- 
hood was  conferred  upon  him,  and  he  was  made 
governor  of  llong-kong.  In  1850,  an  insult  having 
been  offered  to  a  Chinese  vessel,  said  to  have  been 
under  the  protection  of  the  British  flag,  B.,  without 
consulting  the  home  government,  ordered  an  attack 
on  certain  Chinese  forts,  a  proceeding  which  excited 
considerable  dissatisfaction  in  the  country,  and  pro- 
duced a  ministerial  crisis.  B.  has  since  returned  to 
England.  In  1H65,  he  concluded  a  commercial  treaty 
with  Siam,  and  has  given  an  interesting  account 
of  his  visit  to  that  country  in  a  work,  entitled  Tht 
Kingdom  and  People  of  Siam  (2  vols.,  Loud.  1857). 
In  1859,  he  published  A  Visit  to  the  Philippine 
Itlandt  in  1858 — 1859  (1  vol.  8vo,  Loud.). 

BOW  SPRIT  is  a  large  boom,  spar,  or  mast,  which 
projects  over  the  stem  or  head  of  a  ship.  It*  use  is 
to  carry  sail  forward,  as  a  means  of  counteracting  the 
effect  of  the  after-sails,  and  keeping  the  ship  well 
balanced.  It  is  also  the  chief  support  of  the  fore- 
mast, which  is  fastened  to  it  by  large  stays  or  ropes. 
In  ordinary  shi|«  of  war,  the  B.  rises  at  an  angle  of 
about  46°  from  the  horizon,  and  is  generally  about 
two-thirds  as  long  as  the  mainmast ;  but  in  many 
kinds  of  vessels  the  position  is  more  nearly  hori- 
zontal 

BOWSTRING  HEMP,  an  English  nnme.  pro- 
posed by  Dr.  Roxburgh,  and  partially  adopted,  for 
the  fibre  produced  by  Sanserif  ra  Zei/la»ica,  a  plant  of 
the  natural  order  Liliaceat  (q  .v.),  tribe  Hemtroeallea; 
a  native  of  the  East  Indies.  The  employment  of  the 
fibre  for  making  bowstrings  led  to  this  name.  Dr. 
I  Royle  prefers  to  use  the  Sanscrit  name  Moorva, 
on  account  of  the  confusion  apt  to  be  caused  by 
applying  the  term  hemp  to  a  variety  of  fibres. — 
The  genus  Sanseriera  is  distinguished  by  a  coloured 
funnel-shaped  perianth,  with  a  long  tube,  into  the 
throat  of  which  the  stamens  are  inserted,  and  a 
3-celled  and  3-sceded,  or  abortively  1 -celled  and 
1 -seeded,  berry.  The  plants  have  a  general  appear- 
ance much  like  that  of  many  species  of  Iris,  but 
■  their  leaves  are  more  fleshy  ;  they  have  a  thick 
creeping  rhizome  or  root-stock ;  the  radical  leaves 
!  nre  long  and  narrow,  and  the  flowering-stems  have 
i  only  scale-like  leaves. — Very  similar  to  S.  Zetflanica 
|  are  S.  Hnxbnrghiana  and  S.  lanuginosa,  also  natives 
of  India. — These  plants  grow  under  bushes  in  jungles 
near  the  sea,  where  the  soil  is  salt,  but  may  easily  be 
propagated  on  almost  any  soil  by  the  shoots  which 
issue  in  great  abundance  from  the  root-stock.  They 
are  perennial.  The  leaves  nre  about  2  feet,  or  in 
cultivation  3  or  4  feet  long;  the  fibres  extend  their 
whole  length ;  and  to  separate  the  fibres  from  the 
pulpy  part  of  the  leaves,  '  the  natives  place  them  on 
a  smooth  board,  then  press  one  end  of  the  leaf  down 
with  one  of  their  great  toes,  and  with  a  thin  bit  of 
hard  stick  held  between  the  two  hands,  they  scrape 
the  leaf  from  them,  and  very  quickly  remove  every 
part  of  the  pulp.'  Steeping  in  water  is  also  prac- 
tised, but  it  discolours  the  fibre,  which  is  beautifully 
white.  One  pound  of  clean  fibre  is  obtained  from 
about  40  lbs.  of  fresh  leaves.  Dr.  Roxburgh  cal- 
culated that  1  acre  would  yield  K.13  lbs.  of  clean 
fibre  at  a  gathering,  of  which  two  might  be  reckoned 
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upon  annually  in  good  foil  and  favourable  seasons, 
after  ilie  pLiaeta  hare  reached  a  proper  age.  Moorva, 
or  B.  H.,  may  well  be  supposed  likely  to  acquire 
commercial  importance.  The  fibre  is  hair-like  and 
silky,  elastic,  and  in  strength  apparently  about  equal 
to  hemp.  It  dors  not  rot  in  water  so  soon  aa  hemp. 
— A  species  of  8an*eviera  very  similar  to  the  Indian 
ones,  S.  0'uineem.U,  is  found  in  abundance  along  a 
great  extent  of  the  west  coast  of  Africa,  specimens 
of  the  fibre  of  which,  also  fine  and  strong,  hare  been 
brought  to  England  under  the  name  of  Atrica* 
BOWSTRING  HKxr. 

BOWYER,  William,  an  eminent  English  printer 
and  classical  scholar,  born  in  London  in  1699,  was 
educated  at  Cambridge,  and  in  1722,  joined  his 
fttber  in  trade.  Appointed,  in  1729,  printer  of  the 
rotes  of  the  House  of  Commons,  he  subsequently 
became  printer  to  the  Sociely  of  Antiquaries,  and 
to  the  Royal  Society.  In  1767,  he  was  nominated 
printer  of  the  Rolls  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the 
Journals  of  the  House  of  Commons.  He  died  in  1777. 
B.  published  several  philological  tracts,  but  his  chief 
production  was  an  edition  of  the  New  Testament  in 
Greek,  with  critical  and  emendatory  notes.  He  left 
a  considerable  sum  in  trust  to  the  Stationers'  Com- 
pany, for  relief  of  decayed  printers.  A  small  volume 
of  anecdotes  of  B.  and  his  learned  contemporaries, 
published  soon  after  his  death  by  Mr.  John  Nichols, 
his  apprentice  and  partner,  was  afterwards  enlarged, 
under  the  title  of  Literary  Anecdotes  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century  (9  vols.,  8vo). 

BOX  (Burnt),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
'Order  Euphorbiaeete ;  evergreen  shrubs  or  small 
trees,  witn  opposite  leaves  entire  at  the  margins, 
and  easily  split  into  two  plates.  The  greenish  in- 
conspicuous flowers  grow  in  little  axillary  clusters, 
the  male  and  female  flowers  distinct,  but  on  the 
same  plant.  The  male  flowers  consist  of  a  perianth 
of  four  leaves,  and  of  four  el  unions ;  the  female 
flowers  have  a  perianth  of  three  or  four  leaves,  and 
in  addition,  three  small  bracts  at  the  base,  an  ovary 
surmounted  by  three  styles,  and  two  boner-secreting 
glands.  The  capsule  has  three  beaks  and  three 
cells,  and  two  or  three  black  seeds  iu  each  cell. — 
The  roost  important  species  is  the  Common  Box 
.[B.  *emperviren*\  which  grows  wild  in  the  south  of 
.Europe,  and  in  some  parte  of  Asia.    It  is  generally 


Common  Box: 
6,  a,  female  dower. 


regarded -as  a  true  native  of  the  south  of  England, 
where  it  grows  on  dry  chalky  hills ;  and  is  remark- 
able aa  the  only  arborescent  species  of  Euphorbiaeeet 
found  in  such  cold  .latitudes.  In  Britain  it  seldom 
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attains  a  height  of  more  than  12  or  14  feet,  but  in 
warmer  countries  it  is  often  twice  that  height.  Iu 
leaves  arc  oval,  generally  from  half  an  inch  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  inch  in  length,  smooth  and  shining, 
of  a  deep  green  colour.  The  box  is  remarkable  for 
iU  compact  luibit  of  growth  and  densely  crowded 
branches  and  leaves,  presenting  a  very  solid  mass 
of  foliage.  There  are  several  cultivated  varieties, 
distinguished  by  differently  variegated  leaves— gold- 
edged,  silver-edged,  Ac  The  most  interesting 
variety,  however,  is  a  very  humble  one,  called 
Dwarf  Box,  which  grows  only  to  a  height  of 
two  or  three  feet,  and  is  very  commonly  uwd  to 
form  edgings  for  garden-plots,  being  kept  down  by 
clipping  to  the  height  of  a  few  inches.  These 
edgings — than  which  none  are  neater,  or  better 
serve  the  purpose  of  keeping  gravel-walks  free 
from  earth— are  peuerally  formed  by  planting  cut- 
tings, which  readily  strike  root  The  box  bears 
clipping  remarkably  well ;  and  iu  a  style  of  gardening 
once  fashionable,  but  condemned  by  the  taste  of 
the  present  day,  it  occupied  an  important  place, 
being  cut  into  architectural  and  fantastic  figures. 
The  leaves  of  the  box  have  a  smell  which  is  disagree- 
able to  many  people,  and  a  very  disagreeable  bitter 
taste.  When  taken  inwardly,  they  cause  purging ; 
an  external  application  of  them  promotes  the  growth 
of  the  hair.  In  France  they  are  sometimes  used 
instead  of  hops  in  making  beer,  but  are  extremely 
improper  for  the  purpose.  The  wood  of  the  box  is 
heavier  than  that  of  any  other  European  tree,  and 
is  the  only  European  wood  that  sinks  in  water.  It 
is  of  a  beautiful  pale-yellow  colour,  remarkably  hard 
and  strong,  of  a  fine  regular  and  compact  texture, 
capable  of  a  beautiful  polish,  and  not  liable  to  be 
worm-eaten.  It  is  much  valued  for  the  purposes 
of  the  turner  and  the  wood-carver;  is  preferred  to 
every  other  kind  of  wood  for  the  manufacture  of 
flutes,  flageolets,  and  other  wind-instruments,  as 
well  as  of  mathematical-instruments ;  and  is  unri- 
valled for  wood-engraving,  admitting  of  a  finish 
as  sharp  and  fine  as  metal,  whilst  it  take*  the  ink 
much  better.  See  Engraving.  When  scraped 
down  and  boiled,  it  can  be  used  as  a  sudorific  in 
many  complaints,  and  as  a  substitute  for  gu latum. 
An  empyrcumatic  oil,  obtained  from  box-wood  chips, 
is  used  for  relief  of  toothache,  and  for  other  medi- 
cinal purposes. — Spain  and  Portugal  send  into  the 
market  large  quantities  of  box-wood  ;  also  Circassi* 
and  Georgia,  from  which  countries  it  finds  its  way 
to  Odessa,  aud  is  again  exported  thence.  In  1815, 
as  many  box-trees  were  cut  down  at  Box  Flill.  in 
Surrey,  as  brought  upwards  of  £10.000;  but  the  tree 
is  of  so  very  slow  growth,  that  it  is  seldom  planted 
in  Britain  except  for  ornament.— The  Minorca 
Box,  or  Balearic  Box  {B.  Balearica\  a  native  of 
Minorca,  Sardinia,  Corsica,  Turkey,  4c,  is  a  larger 
tree  than  the  common  box,  and  has  leaves  three 
times  as  large.  It  is  much  less  patient  of  frost,  but 
is  occasionally  seen  in  shrubberies  in  the  south  of 
England.  The  wood  is  of  a  bright  yellow,  and 
inferior  to  the  true  box-wood,  but  is  brought  in  Urge 
quantities  from  Constantinople  under  that  name, 
for  wood-engraving. 

BOX-DAYS.  These  are  two  days  appointed  by 
the  judges  of  the  Court  of  Session  in  Scotland,  in 
the  spring  and  autumn  vacations,  and  one  day  in 
the  Christmas  recess,  on  which  pleadings  or  other 
law-papers  appointed  by  the  court,  or  by  one  of  the 
judges,  towards  the  close  of  the  preceding  session, 
may  be  lodged  or  filed ;  the  object  being  to  expe- 
dite the  procedure,  notwithstanding  the  vaeatk.ii  or 
recess.  These  days  are  called  B.,  in  couaequence  of 
an  act  of  sederunt  or  order  of  the  Court  of  Session, 
dated  the  29th  November  1690,  in  which  the  evil 
custom  of  private  solicitation  of  the  judges  it 
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complained  of:  'For  preventing  whereof,'  says  the 
order,  '  and  for  easing  the  Icidges,  themselves,  and 
the  lawyers,  they,  according  to  the  example  of  the 
roost  famous  judicatories  abroad,  have  appointed 


bottt  for  every  one  of  the  lord.«,  to  stand  on  a  bank 
in  the  Session-house  from  three  o'clock  till  seven 
o'clock  at  night,  each  box  having  a  Mitt,  in  which  the 
informations  or  bills  may  be  let  in,  and  cannot  be 
drawn  out,  untill  the  box' he  opened  ;  the  key  whereof 
U  to  be  keept  by  every  judge  himself,  and  to  be  com- 
mitted to  no  other;  and  each  lord  is  to  send  for  his 
box  at  seven  o'clock  at  night,  that  he  may  have  com- 
petent time  to  peruse  all  the  informations  t!  c  vin, 
and  to  consider  the  same,  and  the  citationcs  a  lejed 
in  the  same,  whereby  none  of  the  Undoes  can  be  put 
to  trouble  to  attend  any  of  the  lords  for  givcitig 
their  informationes,  bills,  or  answers.'  Further 
facilities  for  legal  business  in  vacation-time  are 
afforded  in  Scotland  by  the  regulations  of  the  Bill- 
Chamber  (q.  v.);  and  in  England  the  equity  and 
common  law  judges  attend  at  Chambers  during  va- 
cation ;  but  to  English  lawyers  the  use  of  B.,  or 
of  any  similar  expedient,  is  unknown.  Sec  Coikt  of 
Bessiox  and  other  Courts. 

BOX-HAULISG  is  a  particular  mode  of  turning  a 
ship,  when  the  swell  of  the  sea  renders  tacking  im- 
possible, or  when  the  ship  is  too  near  the  shore  to 
allow  room  for  veering.  The  oper.it ion  is  effected  by 
a  peculiar  management  of  the  helm  and  the  sails. 
Eoiinrr-off  is  an  operation  very  similar  to  box-hauling. 
See  further  under  Tackino,  Vkkkino. 

BOXING,  or  PUGILISM  (Lat.  pugilatw\  fight- 
ing with  the  fists.  It  was  practiced  as  a  manly 
exercise  by  the  ancients,  among  whom  it  was  an 
art  so  highly  esteemed,  that  Pollux,  Hercules,  and 
some  of  the  other  gods  were  represented  as  having 
excelled  in  it.  The  pugilists  of  the  ancient  games 
had  leather  thongs  on  their  hands,  sometimes  loaded 
with  lead  or  iron;  this  armature  of  the  hand  was 
called  the  rattiu.  Of  course,  their  combats  were 
not  unfrequently  attended  with  fatal  consequences, 
which  have  resulted  also  in  many  instances  of 
modern  pugilistic  encounters,  although  no  armature 
of  the  fi.-ts  is  allowed.  Among  the  Greeks,  the 
practice  of  B.  was  at  first  permitted  only  to  free- 
men, no  slave,  or  person  attainted  wifh  crime,  being 
considered  worthy  to  possess  the  high  privilege  of 
being  beaten  to  the  consistency  of  a  jelly.  Gradu- 
ally, however,  B.  was  taken  up  as  a  profession,  and 
its"  character  deteriorated.  B.  has  been  a  favourite 
amusement  of  Englishmen  for  centuries;  it  is  even 
said  to  have  had  such  distinguished  (Nitrous  as  King 
Alfred  and  Richard  III.  But  the  golden  age  of 
pugilism  as  a  profession  in  England  commenced 
with  the  accession  of  the  House  of  Hanover; 
then  men  calling  themselves  professors  publicly 
announced  their  intention  of  giving  lessons  in  '  the 
noble  art  of  self-defence.'  One  professor  challenged 
another  to  combat  in  the  most  bombastic  language. 
In  172»5,  otie  Ned  Sutton,  who  announces  himself  as 
'pipemakcr  from  Gravesend,  and  professor  of  the 
noble  science  of  defence,'  sneers  at  another  pro- 
fessor, whom  he  calls  '  the  extolled  Mr.  Figg,*  for 
having  by  'sleeveless  pretence'  shirked  a  combat 
with  him,  '  which  I  take,'  says  the  pipemakcr  and 
professor,  'to  be  occasioned  through  fear  of  his 
having  that  glory  eclipsed  by  me,  wherewith  the 
eyes  of  all  spectators  have  been  so  much  dazzled.' 
He  further  assures  the  said  Fig£,  that  if  he  can 
muster  courage  enough  to  fight  with  him,  he  (Figg) 
'  will  have  the  advantage  of  being  overcome  by  a 
hero  indeed !  '  Figg  had  an  '  amphitheatre  '  in 
Oxford  Road,  wherein  flirhts  were  held;  and  a 
larger  one  was  erected  in  the  same  locality  in  1742 
for  one  Broughton,  the  funds  being  subscribed  by 


some  eighty  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  'lhc  pugilis- 
tic encounters  that  took  place  here  were  patronised 
by  many  of  the  nobility.  Some  faint  protests 
against  the  brutality  of  the  pastime  now  began  to 
be  made  by  the  press,  but  these  had  little  effect. 
Towards  the  end  of  the  lust  century,  fights  were 
patronised  by  princes  of  the  blood-royal ;  and  the 
Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards  George  IV.,  was  present 
at  one  at  Brighton,  in  which  one  of  the  combatants 
was  killed.  When  the  allied  sovereigns  and  their 
generals  came  over  to  England  in  lhU,  Lord  Low- 
ther  treated  them  to  a  series  of  B.-mntehcs  in  his 
drawing-room,  which  were  so  highly  relished  that 
they  were  repeated  a  few  days  afterwards.  One  of 
the  pugilists,  called  Jiickson,  became  quite  a  hero, 
und  made  enormous  sums  by  giving  lessons  to  young 
noblemen,  among  whom  was  Lord  Byron.  In  1817, 
the  Cz*r  Nicholas  of  Russia  witnessed  a  prize-fight  at 
Coombe  Warren.  At  the  close,  the  victor  was  pre- 
sented to  him,  with  whom  he  shook  hands.  This 
was  the  last  time  that  royalty  was  present  at  one  of 
these  disgusting  spectacles. 

The  character  of  the  prize-ring,  or,  as  it  is  called 
in  the  slang  of  its  supporters,  '  the  P.  R.,'  had 
been  for  many  years  declining.  People  of  influ- 
ence and  respectability  seemed  to  have  withdrawn 
their  countenance  from  it.  The  lowest  and  least 
reputable  cla*s  of  the  population  furnished  the 
fighters,  and  money  was  the  only  object  of  their 
backers.  'Fair-play'  was  no  longer  *  a  jewel'  in 
the  P.  R. ;  fights  were  sold,  and  the  meanest  and 
most  disgraceful  tricks  resorted  to,  in  order  to  win 
or  to  avoid  the  payment  of  bets.  Prize-fights 
were  under  the  ban  of  the  law ;  in  many  counties 
of  England,  the  police  actively  interfered  to  pre- 
vent them;  and  some  railway  companies  refused 
to  convey  those  taking  part  in  them  along  their 
lines.  The  year  18ftO,  however,  witnessed  a  strange 
revival  of  the  pugilistic  spirit,  on  occasion  of  a  fight 
between  Tom  Savers,  the  4  champion  prize-fighter 
of  England,'  and  John  C.  Heenan,  the  '  Benicia  Boy,' 
an  American,  for  £^<0  a  side,  and  the  belt,  a  badge 
of  honour  worn  by  the  champion.  The  battle, 
which  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  'a  great  inter- 
national contest '  by  sporting  papers,  took  place  at 
Farnborough,  April  17,  1800.  It  lusted  for  more 
than  two  hours,  in  which  time  the  American  was 
beaten  almost  blind,  and  the  Englishman  dreadfully 
bruised.  The  continuance  of  the  battle  was  pre- 
vented by  the  breaking  in  of  the  ring,  caused  by 
the  interference  of  the  police.  After  the  fight, 
English  champion  was  ranked  by  many  newspapers 
— not  sporting  ones — with  the  heroes  of  the  Crimen 
nnd  of  Luck  now  ;  hundreds,  if  indeed  not  thousands, 
of  pounds  were  subscribed  for  him,  in  admirution  of 
his  bravery,  by  persons  of  all  conditions  of  life,  and 
residing  in  all  parts  of  the  country;  and  he  was 
letcd  by  merchants  on  the  London  and  Liverpool 
'Changes.  His  opponent  received  equally  flattering 
and  substantial  testimonials  from  Americans.  The 
tight  formed  the  subject  of  discussion  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  in  which  the  home  secretary  announced 
that  not  only  the  principals,  but  all  present  at  the 
spectacle,  were  amenable  to  the  law.  Though  no 
steps  were  taken  to  bring  the  offenders  to  justice,  it 
was  intimated  to  those  chiefly  concerned,  that  if  a 
renewal  of  the  fight  were  attempted,  the  law  should 
be  put  in  force  against  those  aiding  or  abetting  it. 

The  training  which  prize-fighters  undergo  for 
some  months  before  a  battle  is  of  the  most  healthful 
kind ;  it  rids  them  of  every  superfluous  grain  of 
flesh,  braces  their  nerves,  and  makes  their  muscles 
like  iron ;  yet,  owing  to  the  rude  way  in  which 
the  result  of  all  this  training  is  demolished  in  an 
hour's  tight,  professional  boxers  are  usually  very 
short-lived.    With  the  exception  of  one,  Gulley, 
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who  became  M.  P.  for  Poutcfract,  and  the  Jackson 
already  alluded  to,  who  made  a  fortune,  few  of 
them  have  ever  risen  to  anything  above  the  owner- 
ship of  a  low  public-house,  where  they  lay  down 
the  law  on  pugilism  to  their  admirers,  and  take  the 
chair  at  no-called  'harmonic  meetings,' where  n.  is 
the  enlertuintnent.  Several  paper?  devote  them- 
selves to  ehronielc  the  doings  of  the  I*.  R.,  which 
they  do  in  a  peculiar  style.  The  following  specimens 
of  the  slang  will  afford  a  sufficient  idea  of  the  character 
of  this  kind  of  literature.  The  mouth  is  called  the 
'potato-trap,  the  '  kisser,'  the  'whistler,'  the  'grub- 
ber,' and  the  'oration-trap;'  the  nose  is  variously 
described  as  the  'claret-jug,'  the  '  Mueller,1  the  'snee- 
zer,' the  'snorer,'  the  'sniffer,'  the  '  proboscis,1  the 
'  nozzle,'  the '  snout,'  the '  scent-bottle,'  and  the  ■  snuff- 
box the  ear  as  the '  cork,'  and  the  eyes  as  the  '  day- 
lights,' the  'peepers,'  the  'sqninters,'  the  ' goggles,' 
&c.  Instead  of  saying  that  the  eyes  did  not  swell  up, 
the  litterateur*  of  the  P.  R.  would  say  that  the  boxer 
'did  not  seem  inclined  to  adopt  the  early-closing 
movement  with  either  shutter  1' 

BOXING-DAY,  the  day  after  Christmas,  and  so 
called  in  England  from  being  the  day  on  which 
Christmas  boxes,  or  presents,  are  given  to  servants 
and  others.    Sec  Christmas  Box. 

BOXING  THE  COMPASS  is  one  among  many 

sea-phrases  not  easily  traceable  to  their  origin.  It 
means  simply  a  rehearsal  or  enumeration  of  the 
several  points,  half-points,  and  quarter-points  of  the 
mariner's  compass,  in  their  proper  Order;  and  is 
among  the  lessons  which  a  young  sailor  has  to  learn. 

BO'XTEL,  &  busy  town  of  Hollaud,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  North  Brabant,  situated  on  the  Douiiuel,  six 
miles  south  of  Bois-le-Duc.  The  river  intersects  the 
streets,  affording  passage  for  boats,  and  also  supplies 
water  to  turn  the  machinery  of  several  manufac- 
tories. B.  is  famed  fur  the  beautiful  diaper*  it 
produces.  Pop.  4m>0.  The  Anglo-Dutch  army, 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  York,  was 
here  defeated  with  great  loss  by  the  French  in  17y4. 

BOX-THORN  (Lyrimn),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  Solanncrm,  having  funnel-shaped 
or  tubular  flowers,  and  '2-celled  berries.  The  spe- 
cies are  pretty  numerous,  and  found  in  different 
quarters  of  the  world.  Several  are  natives  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  thorny  shrubs,  with  lone  slender 
shoots  and  simple  lanceolate  leaves.  L.  L'urojtrnm 
niuv  be  trained  to  a  height  of  30  or  40  feet,  and  is 
often  planted — as  are  also  other  species — for  orna- 
ment, to  cover  walls,  Ac.  It  has  pale  violet-coloured 
flowers,  reticulated  with  red  veins.  Some  of  the 
species  are  almost  trees.  L.  fm h siuuU although 
destitute  of  Bpines,  is  used  as  a  hedge-plant  in  its 
native  country,  the  Andes  of  Quito.  Its  flowers  are 
orange  scarlet,  and  grow  in  umbels. 

BoYA'CA,  a  town  of  New  Granada,  near  which, 
in  1  s  l  *»,  Bolivar,  by  a  victory  over  the  Spaniards, 
gei  un-.l  the  independence  of  Colombia.  It  gives 
name  to  the  department,  which  stretches  from  the 
plaif.tu  of  Bogota  to  the  borders  of  Venezuela, 
being  watered  by  the  Mngdalciia,  Sogamozo.  Zulia, 
Cazan.ire,  and  Mcta.  The  capital,  however,  is  not 
B.  it>elf,  but  the  neighbouring  city  of  Turija,  which 
is  about  70  miles  to  the  north-north-east  of  Bogota. 

BOY  ARB.    See  Bojarpo. 

BOY'AC,  in  military  engineering,  is  a  winding  or 
serpentine  trench,  dug  to  form  a  path  or  communi- 
cation between  the  different  armed  trenches  of  a 
►icge.work,  and  to  prevent  them  from  being  enfi- 
lade.l,  or  fired  upon  in  flank. 

HOY  BISHOP.    The  cn-iotn  of  electing  a  B.  on 
St.  Nicholas's  Dav  dales  from  a  verv  cailv  period. 
li'J'2 


Warton  thought  he  could  find  some  allusion  to  it  in 
one  of  the  anathemas  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
Synod,  807  a.  v.  It  quickly  spread  over  most 
Catholic  countries,  and  in  England  seems  to  have 
prevailed  in  almost  every  parish.  Although  the 
election  took  place  on  St.  Nicholas's  Bay  (fith 
December),  the  authority  lusted  to  Holy  Innocents1 
Day  (tiHth  December).  '  The  B.  was  chosen  from 
the  children  of  the  church  or  cathedral  choir,  or 
from  the  pupils  at  the  grammar-school.  He  was 
arrayed  in  episcopal  vestments,  and,  attended  by 
a  crowd  of  subordinates  in  priestly  dress,  went 
about  with  songs  and  dances  from  house  to  house, 
blessing  the  people,  who,  as  Bishop  Hall  says, 
'stood  grinning  in  the  way  to  expect  that  ridi- 
culous benediction.1  The  B.  exacted  implicit  obedi- 
ence from  his  fellows,  who,  along  with  their  superior, 
took  possession  of  the  church,  and  performed  all 
the  ceremonies  and  offices  except  mass.  The  custom 
found  countenance  not  among  the  populace  only. 
In  1199,  Edward  I.,  on  his  way  to  Scotland,  per- 
mitted a  B.  to  say  vespers  before  him  at  Heton, 
near  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  and  gave  him  and  his 
companions  a  present.  At  Salisbury— and  perhape 
in  other  places  also—  the  B.,  it  is  said,  had  the 
power  of  disposing  of  such  prebends  as  happened  to 
fall  vacant  during  the  days  of  his  episcopacy ;  and 
if  he  died  during  his  office,  the  funeral  honours  of  a 
bishop,  with  a  monument,  were  granted  him.  What 
secular  shows  and  entertainments  accompanied  this 
practice,  history  does  not  inform  us.  Probably  dra- 
matic exhibitions  of  a  rude  nature  were  the  principal. 
In  England,  the  custom  of  electing  a  B.  was  abolished 
by  a  proclamation  of  Henry  VIII.,  dated  July  21, 
IM'i;  restored  by  (Juecn  Marvin  K>.Vt;  and  again 
abolished  during  the  reign  of  Elizabeth,  though  it 
seems  to  have  lingered  here  and  there  in  villages  till 
about  the  close  of  her  reigu. 

BOYD,  Zaciiarv,  an  eminent  Scot  tush  divine, 
born  before  l.V.io,  was  educated  at  Kilmarnock,  and 
studied  at  the  universities  of  Glasgow,  and  Saumur 
in  Prance,  of  which  latter  he  was,  in  Dill,  appointed 
a  regent  or  professor,  and  is  said  to  have  declined 
the  principalship.  The  persecutions  of  the  Pro- 
testants in  Prance  caused  him  to  return  to  Scotland 
in  Mill.  In  11.23,  he  became  minister  of  the  Barony 
parish,  Glasgow,  and  was  thrice  elected  rector  of 
the  university  of  that  place.  His  priucipul  prose 
work,  The  Last  Battel!  of  the  Soule  in  JJeath,  pub- 
lished at  Edinburgh  in  lti.'J  in  two  vols.,  was 
reprinted,  with  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Gabriel  Neil, 
Glasgow,  18.°.1.  He  was  author  of  eighteen  oiher 
w  orks,  chiefly  of  a  religious  cast.  The  third  edition 
of  his  J'salmt*  of  Jhn-id  in  Mtttrr  appeared  at 
Glasgow,  10  Jo.  He  died  in  lC.Vi  or  It'.ot,  leaving 
numerous  MSS.  and  his  library,  with  a  considerable 
legacy,  to  the  College  of  Glasgow,  over  the  court 
guteway  of  which  is  his  stone  bu*t,  whilst  his  jior- 
trait  is  in  the  Diviuity  Hull  of  the  same  university. 
Among  his  MSS.  U  a  collection  of  quaint  poems  on 
Scriptural  subjects,  entitled  Zions  Floteers,  usually 
called  Zachary  Boyd's  Bible.  As  a  specimen  of  his 
homely  style,  the  following  extract  from  Jonah's 
soliloquy  within  the  whale's  belly  may  be  quoted 
here : 

What  house  is  this,  where 's  neither  coal  nor  candle. 
Where  I  nothing  but  guts  of  fishes  handle? 
I  and  niv  table  are  l»>th  here  w  ilhin, 
Where  day  necre  dawned,  where  sunnc  did  never 
shine ; 

The  like  of  this  on  earth  man  never  saw, 

A  living  man  within  a  mounter's  maw. 

Buried  under  mountains  w  hich  are  high  and  storp, 

Plunged  under  waters  hundreth  fathoms  deep, 

Not  so  was  Noah  in  his  house  of  tree, 

For  through  a  window  he  the  light  did  see; 
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lie  sailed  above  the  highest  wares — a  wonder  ; 
I  and  my  boat  are  all  the  water*  under ; 
Hee  in  hi*  arke  might  goe  and  alao  como, 
But  I  sit  still  in  such  a  straitened  roome 
Aa  is  most  uncouthe,  bead  und  feet  together, 
Among  such  grea»e  as  would  a  thousand  »; 
I  tind  no  way  now  fur  my  shrinkinghence. 
But  heere  to  lie,  and  die  for  mine  offence. 
Eight  prisoners  were  in  Noah's  hu|k  together : 
Comfortable  thev  were,  each  one  to  other. 
In  all  the  earth  like  unto  me  is  none, 
Far  from  all  living,  1  heere  lye  alone. 

BOYDELL,  John,  a  liberal  patron  of  art  in 
England,  born  in  1719.  At  the  age  of  21,  he  appren- 
ticed himself  for  seven  years  to  an  engraver  in 
and  on  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship, 
by  subscription,  a  series  of  views  in  Eng- 
■nd  and  Wale*,  with  the  profits  of  which  he  set  up 
a  print-selling  business  in  the  metropolis.  English 
engraving  whs  set  at  a  low  ebb  wheu  B.  threw  his 
money  and  intelligent  energy  into  the  work  of 
its  improvement.  I'uder  B.'s  liberal  |wtroiiHge  of 
native  artists,  the  importation  of  foreign  print.-*,  for 
the  most  part,  not  only  ceased,  but  English  prints 
were  exported  to  the  continent.  B.  now  determined 
to  do  for  English  painting  what  he  hud  done  for 
engraving.  He  accordingly  selected  Sliakspcare's 
works  for  illustration;  and  in  the  currying  out  of 
his  object,  secured  the  most  eminent  |>ainters  in  the 
kingdom,  including  Opie,  Reynolds,  Xorthcote,  and 
West.  The  result  was  the  magnificent  'Shakspeare 
Gallcrv,'  from  which  was  engraved  a  imperii  volume 
of  plates  (Loud.  Boydell,  18U3).  B.  also  published, 
at  Buhner's  press,  a  splendid  edition  of  Shakspeare's 
works  in  9  vols.  fol.  (1792 — lKulj.  The  immense 
sum*  of  money  he  spent  on  the  Shakspeare  illustra- 
lious,  and  the  commercial  depression  consequent 
on  the  French  Revolution,  brought  him  into  diffi- 
culties, from  which  he  was  not  wholly  extricated 
before  hus  death,  in  December  18<>4.  An  alphabetical 
catalogue  of  plates  containing  engravings  by  the 
best  artists,  from  the  finest  works  of  tho  Italian, 
flemish,  German,  French,  and  English  schools ; 
sketches  from  Claude  I<orraine,  kc,  were  among 
the  collections  published  by  Boydell. 

BOYER,  Alexis  Baron  dk,  a  French  surgeon 
of  the  greatest  eminence,  was  born  at  L'zerche,  in 
Limousin,  on  Soth  March  17ft7,  or,  according  to 
otln  rs,  in  176o.  He  was  for  some  years  in  the 
service  of  a  notary,  before  he  began  his  medical 
studies.  In  1787,  he  was  appointed  second  surgeon 
to  the  Hopital  de  la  Charite  at  Paris,  and  after- 
wards professor,  first  of  operative  surgery,  and 
then  of  clinical  surgery,  at  the  teolc  de  Kante. 
In  1*<»4,  he  was  appointed  first  surgeon  to  the 
emperor,  who  also  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  baron. 
He  accompanied  the  emperor  on  his  campaigns 
and  journeys.  After  the  Restoration,  B.  became 
professor  of  practical  surgery  in  the  university 
of  Paris,  and  first  surgeon  at  the  Hopital  de  la 
Charit6.  In  1823,  he  was  appointed  consulting- 
surgeon  to  the  king;  and  in  l*2o,  was  admitted 
a  member  of  the  Institute.  He  died  on  2.)th 
November  1833.  His  greatest  works  arc  his  Traiti- 
Vomplet  d Anatomie,  4  vols.  (Par.  1797 — 1799,  and 
other  editions),  and  his  Traiti  de*  Mnladie*  Chirur- 
gtealei  et  de*  Operation*  qui  lenr  eonrievuent,  K  vols. 
(Par.  1814 — 1822).  From  1798  to  1817,  he  was 
engaged  with  Roux  and  Corvisart  in  conducting  the 
Journal  de  Medeeine,  Chirutyit  et  Pharmaeie. 

BOYER,  Jkan  Pierre,  a  mulatto,  president  of 
the  republic  of  Hayti,  was  bora  2d  February 
1776,  at  Port-au-Prince,  capital  of  that  part  of  the 
island  then  belonging  to  France.  At  a  very  early 
he  was  sent  to  France,  where  he  received  a 
education;  aud  in  1792,  entered  the 


military  service.  He  very  soon  became  a  chef  dt 
batailfoM,  and  fought  against  the  British  on  their 
invasion  of  his  native  isle.  After  further  fighting 
against  the  British  tinder  General  Rigaud,  leader 
of  the  mulattoes,  and  afterwards  under  General 
Leclerc,  he  entered  into  a  combination  which  had 
for  its  object  the  union  of  the  negroes  and  mulattoes, 
and  a  complete  emancipation  of  the  colony.  After 
the  negro  Dessalities  had  seated  himself  upon  the 
throne,  B.,  along  with  Petbion,  took  the  lead  of 
the  coloured  people.  They  assisted  Christophe  to 
overthrow  the  bloody  tyrant  in  lHOfl,  but  deserted 
Christophe  when  they  saw  that  he  wished  to  make 
himself  sovereign.  Pdthion  now  established  an 
independent  republic  in  the  western  part  of  the 
island  ;  and  B.  made  himself  indispensable  to  him 
by  his  military  and  administrative  knowledge,  so 
that  he  was  invested  by  the  new  president  with 
the  command  of  the  capital,  Port-au-Prince,  and 
the  runk  of  a  major-general.  In  this  capacity 
he  endeavoured  to  discipline  his  troops  after  the 
European  manner ;  drove  back,  more  than  once, 
the  black  hordes  of  Christophe,  thereby  preserving 
Port-au-Prince  from  destruction  ;  was  recommended 
to  the  people  by  Petition,  when  dying,  as  most 
worthy  to  be  his  successor;  and  was  unanimously 
elected  president  of  the  republic.  He  arruiiged  the 
financial  affairs,  collected  funds  into  the  treasury, 
improved  the  administration,  and  encouraged  arts 
and  sciences.  After  the  death  of  Christophe,  he 
united  the  monarchical  purl  of  the  island  with 
the  republic  in  1820;  and  in  1821,  the  eastern 
district  also,  which  had  hitherto  remained  under  the 
dominion  of  Spain ;  and  he  urgently  sought  the 
recognition  of  the  independence  of  the  youthful 
state  by  France,  which  was  obtained,  in  182ft,  upon 
payment  of  an  indemnity  of  16<»  millions  of  francs.  B. 
carried  on  the  government  of  the  republic  of  Hayti 
for  fifteen  years  from  this  time,  with  the  most 
|>erfeet  peace ;  but  his  policy,  which  was  rather 
arbitrary,  and  directed  to  the  object  of  depressing 
the  negroes  in  favour  of  his  own  race,  the  coloured 
people,  resulted  in  a  victorious  insurrection  in  1843. 
B.  fled  to  Jamaica,  wheuee  he  announced  his  resig- 
nation to  the  Haytian  revolutionary  committee,  and 
condemned  himself  to  a  voluntary  ostracism.  From 
the  proclamation  of  the  provisional  government,  it 
appeared  that  he  was  the  victim  of  his  aristocratic 
policy ;  but  the  provisional  government,  after  it  had 
obtained  the  upper  hand,  conducted  itself  very 
moderately  towards  the  defeated  party.  See  Hayti. 
After  a  protracted  siay  in  Jamaica,  B.  went  to 
Paris,  where  he  died  in  the  beginning  of  July  185o. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  perseverance,  and  of  captivat- 
ing manners,  but  artful,  and  often  harsh  and  cruel 
to  those  under  him. 

I  BOYLE,  a  town  in  Roscommon  county,  in  a 
picturesque  valley  on  both  sides  of  the  Boyle,  one 
mile  above  its  expansion  into  Lough  Key,  and  8 
miles  north-west  of  Carrick-on-Shaunon.  Pop.  8483. 
It  has  a  larpe  trade  in  corn  and  butter.  There  are 
Latin  and  English  annals  of  B.  from  420  to  124ft, 
which  have  been  published.  An  abbey  was  built 
here  in  the  12th  c,  and  was  reduced  to  its  present 

'  ruined  state  in  1595  by  the  Earl  of  Tyrone. 

BOYLE,  Richard,  the  founder  of  the  House  of 
Cork  and  Orrery,  and  fitly  styled  the  Great  Earl 
( of  Cork,  was  born  in  15ii6,  at  Canterbury,  of  a 
1  good  but  not  wealthy  family.    At  the  age  of  22, 
after  having  studied  at  Cambridge  and  the  Middle 
Temple,  he  went  over  to  Ireland  with  a  few  pounds 
|  in  his  pocket,  to  hew  his  way  to   fortune.  His 
i  energy,  prudence,  and  signal  capacity  for  govern- 
j  ment  received  their  reward.     He  bought  estates 
1  and  improved  them,  promoting  the  immigration  of 
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English  Protestants,  and  triumphed  over  the  envy 
of  his  enemies,  making  good  his  cause  before  Queen 
Elixabeth,  and  winning  her  favour.  Due  honours 
flowed  hi  upon  him,  and  at  length  he  was  knighted. 
In  1620,  he  became  Viscount  Dungarvan  and  Earl  of 
Cork.  In  1631,  he  was  made  lord  high  treasurer,  an 
office  which  remained  hereditary  in  his  family.  In 
his  old  age,  the  Munster  rebels  compelled  him  to 
gird  on  armour,  and  tnru  his  castle  into  a  fortress. 
He  soon  raised  a  little  army  of  his  servants  and 
tenants,  and  with  an  auxiliary  force  commanded 
by  his  four  sons  (and  paid,  when  his  money  was 
spent,  out  of  hiB  plate-chest),  the  noble  old  ear! 
took  castles,  smote  the  rebels,  and  quenched  rebel- 
lion in  hia  borders.  He  died  in  1644,  at  the  age 
of  78. 

BOYLE,  The  Hox.  Robert,  seventh  son,  and 
fourteenth  child  of  the  first  Earl  of  Cork,  was  born 
at  Lismore,  Waterford,  January  25,  1626.  As  a 
child,  he  was  distinguished  by  precocity  of  intellect 
and  a  rare  love  of  truth.  After  studying  at  Eton, 
and  at  home,  he  went  to  the  continent,  where  ho 
stayed  for  six  years.  On  his  return  in  1644,  he 
found  himself  in  possession,  by  his  father's  death, 
of  the  manor  of  Stulbridge,  Dorsetshire,  where  he 
took  up  his  abode,  and  resided  till  1650.  He  took 
no  part  in  political  strife,  but  devoted  himself  to  the 
cultivation  of  science,  and  particularly  of  chemistry 
and  natural  philosophy.  He  was  one  of  the  first 
members  of  that  association  of  scientific  men  which 
about  that  time  (1645)  held  private  meetings  at 
Oxford  and  London,  and  some  years  after,  became 
better  known  as  the  Royal  Society.  In  1654  he 
settled  at  Oxford.  Here  he  experimented  exten- 
sively in  pneumatics,  and  improved  the  air-pump. 
At  the  same  time,  he  devoted  considerable  study  to 
theology.  After  the  Restoration,  he  was  urgently 
advised  by  Lord  Clarendon  to  enter  the  church, 
but  he  thought  that  he  could  do  better  service  to 
religion  as  a  layman.  Among  the  proofs  which  he 
gave  of  this,  besides  his  own  theological  writings 
and  eminent  example,  were  his  exertions  as  a 
director  of  the  East  India  Company  for  the  propa- 
gation of  Christianity  in  the  East',  as  well  as  in 
procuring  and  circulating  at  his  own  expense  trans- 
lations of  the  Scriptures,  and  his  bequest  for  the 
foundation  of  the  '  Boyle  Lectures '  (q.  v.),  in 
defence  of  Christianity.  In  1668,  he  took  up  his 
residence  permanently  in  London,  and  was  thence- 
forth able  to  devote  much  of  his  time  to  the  busi- 
ness of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1680  he  was  chosen 
president,  but  declined  the  honour.  A  peerage 
had  repeatedly  been  offered  to  him.  and  declined. 
In  1688,  finding  his  health  decline,  lie  shut  himself 
up  ngaiust  all  interruption,  in  order  to  husband  his 
remaining  time  for  the  labour  of  repairing  the  loss 
caused  by  the  accidental  destruction  of  his  MSS. 
In  1691,  his  health  finally  gave  way,  and  on  the 
8oth  of  December  1692  he  died,  seven  days  after 
his  beloved  sister,  Lady  Ranelagh.  B.  was  tall 
atid  emaciated  in  person,  and  extremely  temperate 
in  his  habits,  often  subject  to  low  spirits,  but 
naturally  lively  and  of  rare  conversational  powers. 
His  piety,  benevolence,  and  charity  would  have 
made  him  remarkable,  apart  from  hia  scientific 
attainments  and  reputation.  His  complete  works 
(including  his  very  interesting  correspondence),  with 
a  life  by  Dr.  Birch,  and  au  index,  were  published 
in  6  vols.  fol.  (Lond.  1744). 

BOYLE,  CitARUts,  third  Earl  of  Orrery,  was 
born  at  Chelsea,  August  1676,  and  entered  Christ 
Church,  Oxford,  in  his  15th  year,  where  he  had 
for  his  tutors  Drs.  Atterbury  and  Friend.  His 
attainments  as  an  undergraduate  were  respectable 
for  a  nobleman ;  aud  probably  this  circumstance 
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induced  the  master  of  the  college,  Dr.  Aldrich,  to 
select  the  youth  for  the  annual  task  of  editing  a 
classic.  In  B.'s  case,  it  unfortunately  happened 
that  the  Kpittlt*  of  Phalaris  were  chosen,  Sir 
William  Temple  having  about  that  time  passed 
the  most  extravagant  encomiums  upon  them.  In 
1695  the  work  ap|>eared.  Two  years  later,  Bentlcy 
published  his  famous  Dissertation,  in  which  he 
proved  that  the  Epistles,  instead  of  being  composed 
in  the  6th  c.  B.  c,  were  the  production  of  the 
2d  c.  after  Christ.  B.,  in  reality,  had  little  to  do 
with  the  unlucky  performance  to  which  his  name 
had  been  attached.  It  was  the  work  chiefly  of 
Atterbury  and  Friend.  Nevertheless,  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  and  while  B.  himself  was  absent  from 
the  country,  the  wits  and  scholars  of  Christ  Church 
again  exposed  him  and  themselves  to  the  merciless 
criticism  of  Bentlcy,  by  publishing  An  Kraminatinn 
of  the  Dissertation,  4c,  by  the  Hon,  Charles  lioyle. 
In  1699  Bentlcy  once  more  replied,  and  sealed  the 
lips  of  his  adversaries  for  ever.  But  for  this  liattit 
of  the  Book*,  in  which  he  only  seemed  to  be  engaged, 
B.'s  name  would  have  been  forgotten.  In  honour  of 
him  the  name  of  1  Orrery '  was  given  to  the  scientific 
apparatus  of  that  name  by  its  constructor,  to  whom 
B.  had  been  kind.  He  fought,  as  a  major-general, 
at  Malplaqtiet,  was  promoted  to  diplomatic  and 
court  appointments,  wrote  some  liierary  pieces,  and 
died  in  1731.  Of  hia  poems,  even  "Sir  Richard 
Black  more  said : 

After  his  foolish  rhymes,  both  friends  and  foes 
Conclude  they  know  who  did  not  write  hit  prom. 

BOYLE  LECTURES,  so  called  from  the  founder, 
the  Honourable  Robert  Boyle  (q.  v.),  who  settled 
an  annual  salary,  charged  upon  his  dwelling-house, 
in  St.  Michael's,  Crooked  Lane,  Londou,  for  'some 
preaching  minister,'  who  shall  preach  eight  sermons 
in  the  year  for  proving  the  Christian  religion 
against  Atheists,  Deists,  Pagans,  Jews,  and  Moham- 
medans, not  descending  to  any  controversies  amotig 
Christians  themselves.  The  lecturer  is  to  be 
'assisting  to  all  companies,  and  encouraging  them 
in  any  undertaking  for  propagating  the  Christian 
religion,  and  is  further  to  be  ready  to  satisfy  such 
real  scruples  as  any  have  concerning  such  matters.' 
This  provision  shews  that  Boyle  desired  to  make 
England's  then  increasing  colonies  a  means  of 
extending  Christianity. 

The  first  series  of  lectures,  A  Confutation,  of 
Atheism,  was  preached  in  1692  by  Richard  Bentley 
(q.  v.).  In  17o5,  Dr  Samu>l  Clarke  preached  in  answ  er 
to  the  arguments  of  Hobbes,  Spinoza,  ami  their 
followers.  In  17o9,  Dr.  Butler  lectured  on  '  Religion 
no  Matter  of  Shame.'  All  the  lectures  preached  up 
to  1732  were  collected  into  a  fine  folio  edition  in 
3  vols.  (Lond.  1739);  since  that  period,  up  to  18o2, 
when  Van  Mildert,  Bishop  of  IJandaff,  delivered 
several  courses,  few  of  the  series  had  been  published. 
Archbishop  Tennison  procured  a  yearly  salary  of 
£5»>,  to  be  charged  upon  a  farm  at  Brill,  Bucks, 
instead  of  the  original  charge  for  the  endowment. 
In  1846,  the  course  of  lectures  was  preached  by 
the  Rev.  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  published  under  the 
title,  Tht  lieligion*  of  the  World. 

BOYLE'S  FUMING  LIQUOR  it  the 
applied  to  a  concentrated  solution  of 
saturated  by  a  stream  of  hydrosulphuric  acid,  which 
combining  with  it,  forms  the  sulphide  of  ammonium 
(NH«S).  Exposed  to  the  air,  it  fumes,  and  evolves 
a  very  disagreeable  odour,  resembling,  but  in  an 
intensified  degree,  ordinary  bilge  or  sewerage  water. 

BOYNE,  a  river  in  the  east  of  Ireland,  ri«e#  in 
the  Bog  of  Allan,  and  flows  through  Kildare,  King  • 
County,  Mealh,  and  Louth.  It  passes  Trim,  Navan, 
Slane,  and  Drogheda,  and  enters   the  Irish  Sea 
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4  mile*  below  the  last  town,  after  a  course  of  65 
miles  in  a  carboniferous  limestone  basin,  its  total 
descent  being  836  feet.  Its  chief  tributaries  are  the 
Devi,  Mattoch,  and  Blackwater.  It  is  navigable 
for  Testis  of  250  tons  to  Drogheda,  and  for  barges 
of  70  tons  to  Navan,  19  miles  up.  Its  bank*  are 
studded  with  many  ruins  of  monasteries  and  castles. 
In  838,  Turgesius  the  Dane  Bailed  up  the  B.,  and 
plundered  Meath.  But  this  river  is  chiefly  famous 
for  the  battle  of  the  Boyne,  which  took  place  on 
its  batik*,  near  Old  ridge,  on  the  1st  of  July  1690, 
and  in  which  William  III.  defeated  James  II.  Au 
obelisk,  150  feet  high,  marks  the  scene  of  the  battle. 

BOYS,  Ships'.  In  nautical  language,  all  the 
young  or  green  hands  on  board  are  called  boyt, 
without  much  reference  to  their  age ;  but  iu  recent 
time*,  arrangements  have  been  made  to  give  a  more 
precise  meaning  to  the  term,  by  engaging  boys  or 
Lads  as  part  of  the  crew. 

In  the  royal  navy,  boys  were  first  voted  for  in  the 
estimate.-!  in  1834.  There  were  looo  in  that  year; 
and  this  number  increased  to  65O0  in  I860.  The 
Admiralty  has,  in  recent  years,  made  many  regula- 
tions for  attracting  boys  into  the  navy.  Most  of 
the  seamen  at  present  in  the  service  entered  it  as 
boys.  They  enter  mostly  at  about  14  years  of  age, 
but  souk'  as  late  as  18,  and  they  are  bound  for  7 

Jean,  There  are  schools  established  for  them  at 
ortsmouth,  Plymouth,  Cork,  and  one  or  two  other 
place*.  The  boys  are  ranked  in  three  classes,  accord- 
ing to  age,  size,  and  experience.  When  out  of  their 
time,  they  have  a  tendency  to  enter  the  merchant 
service  for  two  or  three  years;  but  they  usually 
return  to  the  navy,  and  enter  a*  ordinary  seamen. 
See  further  under  Maxmino  the  Navt. 

In  the  merchant  service,  boys  arc  apprenticed  to 
the  shipowners;  they  learn  their  duties  by  degrees; 
and  constitute  the  source  out  of  which  mates, 
master*,  and  captains  are  ultimately  supplied. 
By  the  Merchaut  Seamen's  Act  of  1844,  every 
merchant-ship  was  bound  to  take  a  certain  number 
of  boys  as  apprentice*,  according  to  tonuagc ;  the 
better  hands  were  apprenticed  by  their  friend* ; 
the  worst  were  picked  up  by  the  Marine  Society 
from  the  poor  and  wretched  of  the  streets,  and 
apprenticed  as  a  means  of  netting  them  up  in  life. 
The  indenture  was  from  12  to  18  month*.  The 
regulations  have  been  modi6cd  in  form,  but  not 
In  substance,  by  the  Mercantile  Marine  Act  of  later 
dale. 

B0ZZARI8,  Mahcor,  a  Greek  patriot  who  dis- 
tinguished himself  in  the  early  part  of  the  modern 
War  of  Independence,  was  born  at  Suli,  in  the 
mountains  of  Epirus,  towards  the  close  of  the  18th 
century.  11  is  youth  was  spent  amid  the  din  of 
arm*.  In  1803,  he  was  forced  to  retreat  to  the 
Ionian  Isles,  by  All  Pasha  (q.  v.),  who,  in  a  scries 
of  bloody  combats,  had  nearly  exterminated  the 
Sulioies,  In  1820  two  events  occurred  which  called 
forth  his  patriotic  energies:  Uypsilanti  summoned 
the  Greeks  to  insurrection,  and  war  broke  out 
between  Ali  Pasha  and  the  sultan.  On  learning 
the  new*,  B.  put  himself  at  the  head  of  some  8.  to 
expatriated  Suliotes,  and  passed  over  into  Epirus. 
Ali,  who  dexterously  endeavoured  to  identify  his 
cause  with  that  of  the  Greeks,  soon  found  means  to 
■ecure  B.'s  services  against  their  common  enemy, 
the  sultan.  B.  obtained  several  victories,  and  on 
the  death  of  Ali  at  the  taking  of  Jantna  in  1822, 
he  continued  the  war  successfully  against  Khurshid 
Pasha,  the  Turkish  general.  Shortly  after,  Prince 
Mavrocordato  landed  at  Mesolonghi,  with  a  body 
of  disciplined  troops,  and  being  joined  by  B.,  he 
engaged  the  Turks  at  Petta,  on  the  16th  July  1822. 
Through  treachery  the  Greeks  were  overpowered, 


their  best  soldiers  perished,  and  B.,  along  with 
Mavrocordato,  was  compelled  to  retire  to  Meso- 
longhi. This  place  he  skilfully  defended  against  tho 
Turks,  until  a  Hydriote  fleet  forced  them  to  retire. 
In  the  summer  of  1828,  a  Turco- Albanian  army  of 
20,000  men,  under  the  command  of  the  Pasha  of 
Scodra,  descended  from  the  north  of  Epirus.  B., 
who  knew  that  the  fortifications  of  McsoloDghl 
were  too  weak  to  withstand  an  assault,  determined 
to  surprise  hia  enemies  by  a  sudden  blow.  He 
advanced  swiftly  at  the  head  of  1200  men,  and  on 
the  20th  of  August  reached  Kerpcnisi,  where  tho 
van  of  the  Turco- Albanian  army,  4000  strong,  was 
encamped.  At  night,  the  Suliotes  burst  in  upon 
their  startled  foes,  who  were  routed  with  great 
slaughter.  The  victors  captured  their  camp,  stand- 
ards, and  a  vast  quantity  of  baggage.  This  triumph 
was  saddened  by  the  loss  of  the  heroic  B.,  who  fell 
while  leading  on  his  men  to  the  final  attack.  His 
body  was  solemnly  interred  at  Mesolonghi,  and  he 
was  honoured  with  the  title  of  tho  '  Leonidaa  of 
Modern  Greece.' 

BO'ZZOLO,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  North  Italy, 
situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Oglio,  about  16 
miles  west-south-west  of  Mantua.  B.,  which  was 
at  one  time  a  small  independent  republic,  has  remains 
of  old  fortifications,  some  silk-weaving,  and  an  an- 
nual fair.    Pop.  about  5000. 

BRA,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Alba,  Piedmont, 
25  miles  south-east  of  Coni.  It  has  metal  foundries 
and  silk  manufactures,  and  a  good  trade  in  cattle, 
grain,  and  wine.    Pop.  11,466. 

BRABAXCON'XE,  the  patriotic  song  of  the 
Belgians,  originally  sung  by  the  insurgents  during 
the  revolution  of  September  1830.  A  young  French 
player,  by  name  Jeiincval,  at  that  time  connected 
with  the  theatre  at  Brussels,  was  the  author  of  the 
song;  it  was  set  to  music  by  a  singer  named 
Campenhout.  Jenneval  fell  in  a  combat  with  the 
Dutch  at  Berchem.  The  Belgians  allowed  hia 
mother  a  pension  of  2400  francs.  Capeuhout 
received  from  King  Leopold  a  golden  snuff-box,  and 
was  appointed  director  of  the  royal  chapel.  Each 
verse  of  the  B.  ends  with  the  refrain — 

La  mitraille  a  brise  I'urange 
Sur  I'arbra  du  la  liberie. 

BRA'BAXT,  was  the  name  formerly  given  to  an 
important  province  of  the  Ixiw  Countries,  extending 
from  the  left  bank  of  tho  Waal  to  the  sources  of  tho 
Dylc,  and  from  the  Msas  and  the  plain  of  Limburg 
to  the  Lower  Scheldt.  In  the  time  of  Ca»sar,  B. 
w»s  inhabited  by  a  mixed  race  of  Germans  and 
Celts;  it  afterwards  came  into  possession  of  the 
Franks;  and  in  the  middle  ages  it  formed  a  duchy 
by  itself,  dependent  upon  Lower  Lorraine,  with 
which,  in  1107,  the  couuty  of  Antwerp  was  incor- 
porated, and  in  1347,  for  a  time,  the  lordship  of 
Mechlin  or  Malinc*,  formerly  connected  with  Liege. 
After  many  changes,  B.  (divided  into  the  provinces 
of  North  and  South  B.)  was  made  a  part  of  the 
kingdom  of  Holland,  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna; 
but  at  the  revolution  of  1830,  South  B.  separated 
from  Holland,  and  became  part  of  Belgium  (q.  v.). 
Old  B.  is  now  divided  into  three  provinces:  1. 
North  or  Dutch  B.,  containing  about  20(H)  square 
miles,  and  421, 009,  inhabitants;  2.  The  Belgian 
province  of  Antwerp,  which  contains  1094  square 
miles,  and  471,908  inhabitants;  and  3.  South  B., 
also  Belgian,  containing  1260  square  miles,  and  an 
extremely  dense  population  of  839,301.  The  country 
consisting  of  a  plain  gently  sloping  to  the  north-west, 
and  ri-ing  in  the  south  into  gentle  hills,  which 
are  offsets  of  those  of  Ardennes.  In  the  level 
northern  part  are  many  heathy  and  fenny  tracts; 
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one  of  ihem,  called  the  Peel,  20  miles  ia  length, 
and  from  2  to  6  broad.  Id  the  hilly  district  of 
the  south,  ia  the  Forest  of  Soignies.  The  Maas 
and  the  Scheldt  are  the  principal  rivers ;  but  some 
of  their  tributaries,  as  the  Rupel,  the  Dyle,  the 
Demer,  the  Aa,  Ac,  arc  also  very  useful  for  internal 
commerce,  which  is  further  promoted  by  canals  and 
railways.  The  climate  in  the  northern  parts  is 
humid',  but  generally  mild,  and  careful  drainage  has 
made  it  more  healthy  than  in  any  other  part  of  the 
Netherlands;  the  soil  is  fertile,  and  agriculture  and 
cattle-husbandry  are  the  principal  occupations  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  are  prosecuted  with  great 
success.  Many  kinds  of  goods  made  of  flax,  cotton, 
wool,  and  leather,  are  among  the  products  of  indus- 
try. B.  luce  has  long  been  celebrated.  The 
inhabitants  in  tho  north  are  Dutch ;  in  the  middle 
district,  Flemish ;  and  in  the  south,  of  Walloon 
race.  The  boundary  between  the  languages  is  a 
few  leagues  to  the  south  of  Brussels,  the  Walloon 
French  being  spoken  to  the  south,  and  Flemish  and 
Dutch  to  the  north  of  this  line. 

BRACCIO,  Fortkbiucci,  Cocst  or  Montonk, 
a  celebrated  condottiere  (see  Condottikri),  born  at 
Perugia  in  1368,  of  an  old  patrician  lamily,  was,  in 
early  youth,  the  leader  of  a  troop  of  mercenaries  in 
the  service  of  the  Count  of  Montefeltro,  against  the 
Malatesti,  lords  of  Rimini,  lie  became  the  cham- 
pion of  the  Perugian  nobles  who  were  driven  into 
exile  in  1393  ;  and  after  serving  in  Lombardy  under 
Alberico  da  Barbiano,  he  carried  on  a  partisan  war- 
fare in  the  Marches  of  Ancona  against  the  Marquis 
Ludovico  Migliorati,  nephew  of  Pope  Innocent  VII. 
In  1408,  he  entered  the  Bervice  of  Ladislaus,  king 
of  Naples,  who  had  designs  on  Central  Italy,  and, 
with  his  condotta,  crossed  the  Apennines,  scoured 
the  valley  of  the  Tiber,  and  took  several  towns. 
In  June  of  the  same  year,  the  people  of  Perugia 
offered  the  dominion  of  their  city  to  the  Neapolitan 
king  on  condition  that  he  would  prevent  the  nobles 
from  returning.  He  accepted  it,  and  ungenerously 
aent  a  large  force  against  B.,  who  retired  to  the 
Marches.  In  1416.  however,  B.  obtained  the 
sovereignty  of  his  native  city,  when  the  banished 
nobles,  after  an  exile  of  twenty-four  years,  were 
restored.  In  1417,  B.  got  possession  of  Rome  by 
capitulation,  but  was  soon  obliged  to  evacuate  it. 
He  afterwards  made  terms  with  the  pope  (Martin 
V.),  with  whom  he  had  a  conference  at  Florence 
in  February  1420,  and  subsequently  accepted  from 
Joanna,  queen  of  Naples,  the  command  of  her 
land-forces,  with  the  rank  of  high  constable  of 
that  kingdom.  Entering  the  Abruzzo,  he  surprised 
Capua,  and  having  relieved  Naples,  then  besieged 
by  the  queen's  enemies,  was  created  by  her  Count 
of  Fopgia  and  Prince  of  Capua.  In  1423,  B.  was,  by 
her  order,  crowned  at  Perugia,  as  Prince  of  Aquila 
and  Capua.  Aspiring  to  the  throne  of  Naples,  he 
overran  Campania  and  Apulia  with  a  considerable 
armv,  took  Bari,  and  advanced  into  Calabria.  In 
a  battle  which  ensued  for  the  relief  of  the  strong 
town  of  Aquila,  besieged  by  him,  B.  was  wounded 
and  taken  prisoner.  After  lingering  for  three  days, 
refusing  food,  he  died  June  5,  1124,  in  his  56th 
year.  His  deeds,  in  chronological  order,  and  those 
of  his  contemj>oriiry,  Piecinino,  are  commemorated 
by  Lorenzo  Spirito,'  in  a  poem  of  Ml  chapters,  in 
terza  rima,  entitled  L'Aitro  JIarte  (Yicenza,  1481'). 

BRACE,  in  Carpentry,  an  oblique  piece  of  wood 
used  to  bind  together  tho  principal  timbers  of  a  roof 
or  other  wooden  structure.    See  Roor. 

BRA'CELET  (Fr.  brachial*,  from  Let  braehium, 
the  under  |»rt  of  the  arm),  an  ornament  worn  on 
the  arm,  generally  at  the  wrist.  Bracelets  and  arm- 
lets (Lat.  annillvr)  have  been  used  by  every  nation, 
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both  savage  and  civilised,  from  the  earliest  periods 
to  our  own.  They  are  frequently  mentioned  in 
Genesis,  as  worn  both  by  nun  (xxxviii.  IS)  and 
by  women  (xxiv.  3u) ;  both  by  the  Hebrews  and 
the  surrounding  nations  (Numb.  xxxi.  6»>).  Similar 
ornaments  were  worn  round  tho  ankles,  but  they 
arc  stigmatised  by  Isaiah  as  marks  of  luxury 
(iii.  16).  The  McdcB  and  Persians  were  remark- 
uble,  even  amongst  Asiatics,  for  their  love  for  orna- 
ments of  this  class.  They  wore  not  only  bracelets 
and  armlets,  but  earrings,  collars,  and  necklaces, 
which  often  consisted  of  strings  of  valuable  pearls, 
or  were  enriched  with  other  jewels.  These  orna- 
ments were  used  to  indicate  the  rank  of  the 
wearer,  and  this  use  has  continued  to  be  made 
of  them  in  the  East  down  to  the  present  duy.  In 
Europe,  bracelets  and  armlets  were  worn  both  by 
the  classical  nation  and  barbarians  from  the  earliest 
times.  The  Gauls  wore  them ;  and  the  Sabines,  as 
early  as  the  foundation  of  Rome,  had  ponderous 
golden  armlets  on  the  left  arm.  The  same  was  the 
case  with  tho  Samians  about  the  same  period.  It 
does  not  appear  that  armlets  were  worn  by  men 
during  the  historical  period  of  Greece,  but  hidics 
wore  both  armlets  and  bracelets  of  the  most  various 
materials  and  forms.  Both  generally  pa*sed  round 
the  arm  several  times,  and  the  form  of  H.  now  most 
in  fashion  has  been  accurately  copied  from  those 
twisted  spirals  described  by  Homer  in  the  eighteenth 
book  of  the  Iliad,  line,  40l.  Many  examples  of  this 
kind  of  B.,  as  represented  on  painted  vases,  will  be 
found  in  Sir  William  Hamilton's  work.  We  are 
indebted  to  the  Greeks  even  for  the  idea  of  giving 
to  these  spiral  bracelets  the  form  of  a  snake,  the 
best  models  of  our  present  goldsmiths  being  exact 
copies  of  antique  bracelets.  The  goddesses  of  the 
Greeks,  like  the  blessed  Virgin  in  Itoman  Catholic 
countries,  were  represented  as  attired  in  the  style 
of  ladies  of  the  highest  rank ;  and  the  celebrated 
marble  statue  of  Aphrodite,  preserved  at  Florence, 
exhibits  traces  of  a  metallic  armlet.  Amongst  the 
Romans,  armlets  were  frequently  conferred  upon 
soldiers  for  deeds  of  valour,  of  which  an  iustance 
is  mentioned  by  Livy  (x.  44).  Roman  ladies  wore 
bracelets,  not  only  for  ornament,  but  also  for  the 
purpose  of  containing  amulets,  which  were  supposed 
to  effect  miraculous  cures.  On  this  principle  it  is 
said  that  the  Emperor  Nero  wore  on  his  right  arm 
the  skin  of  a  serpent,  enclosed  in  a  golden  nnnilla. 
But  at  Rome  also,  it  was  chiefly  as  au  indication 
of  rank  or  wealth  that  these  ornaments  were  worn. 
Many  Roman  bracelets  have  been  preserved,  and 
the  accompanying  wood-cuts,  taken  from  Smith's 
Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Koman  AntiquUiet,  to 


which  we  have  been  indebted  for  much  of  the 
information  contained  in  this  article,  exhibit  two 
antique  bracelets  of  different  forms. 

BRACES,  on  shipboard,  arc  ropes  attached  to 
[  the  yard-arms,  ami  employed  to  shirt  the  sails  in 
,  a  horizontal  direction  round  the  masts,  so  aa  to 
I  receive  advantageously   the  wind  that  may  be 
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blowing  at  any  particular  moment.  The  phrases,  '  to 
brace  to,'  '  to  brace  about,'  '  to  brace  the  yard* 
sharp  up,"  4c,  apply  to  this  operation. 

BRACHE  (Fr.  braque,  dimiuutiro  bracket),  a 
term  frequently  employed  by  the  older  English 
authors  to  designate  pome  kind  of  dog.  To  what 
kind  this  name  belonged,  in,  however,  not  very 
certain.  The  probability  appear*  to  be,  that  it  was 
applied  to  hounds  or  huniing-dogn  in  general.  The 
term  is  believed  to  be  of  Celtic  derivation  (from 
brne,  a  spot),  and  to  hare  originully  signified  a 
spotted  bound. 

BRA  CHIAL  A  RTERY  Is  that  portion  of  the 
arterial  trunk  supplying  the  upper  extremity 
between  the  armpit  and 
the  elHow ;  in  other 
words,  it  is  the  continu- 
ation downwards  of  the 
axillary  artery.  The 
B.  A.  runs  along  the 
inner  side  of  the  arm, 
just  behind  the  inner 
margin  'of  the  biceps 
muscle,  and  behind  the 
great  median  nerve. 
Here  it  may  be  pressed 


prey,  but  in  the  maintenance  of  the  current  neces- 
sary for  respiration.  The  B.  are  attached  to  solid 
bodies  either  by  a  foot-stalk  or  by  one  of  tbe 
valves  of  the  shell.  Of  existing  species,  the  Ten- 
bratulm  or  Lamp-shells  (q.  v.)  are  by  far  the  most 
numerous ;  but  even  these  appear  to  have  existed  in 
lar  greater  numbers  in  former  geologic  periods,  and 
of  some  of  the  other  families  of  B.  only  a  single 
species  is  known  to  exist,  or  the  existing  species  are 
very  few,  whilst  the  fossil  species  are  very  numer- 
ous. The  existing  species  are  very  widely  diffused 
over  the  globe.  All  of  them  are  marine,  and  one 
(Crania  prrmiwta)  has  been  brought  up  from  the 
depth  of  Zo&  fathoms.  The  B.  are  regarded  as 
exhibiting  structural  affinities  not  only  to  the 
Atcidia  (q.  v.)  and  the  Lamtltibrauvhiata,  between 
which  they  are  commonly  placed,  but  sbo  to  tbe 
class  Bryozva  or  1'olyzoa  among  Zoophyte*  (q.  v.). 

BRACHY  PTER.E,  or  BRACIIY  PTERES  (Gr. 
short-winged),  in  Ornithology,  that  section  of  the 
order  of  Valmiptdt*  (q.  v.),  or  web-footed  birds, 
in  which  the  wings  are  short,  and  the  feet  are 
placed  far  back,  so  as  to  compel  the  birds  to 
assume  a  nearly  erect  po.-turc  a  hen  on  land.  They 
are  all  very  aquatic  in  their  habits,  and  excel  in 
■living,  so  that  the  name  Divtas  is  sometimes 
used  as  equivalent  to  B. ;  but  that  name  is  also  not 

and  is 


against  the  bone,  in  cases  J  llllfrf.quelJl,        |ied  to  olher  aquatic  birds, 
oi    bleeding  lrom  any 
point    below.      In  its 


Brachial  Artery: 


the 

profunda  branch,  which 
winds  round  the  back 
of  the  arm-bone,  and 
reappears  on  the  outer 
side,  where  it  joins  some 
twigs  coming  up  from 
the  radial  artery ;  id, 
an  artery  which  enters 
c,  brachial  arU-rv ;  rf,  superior  the  bone   to  supply  its 

TtU^'toinuU«med,,,l*ry  wembrane; 
'  ."k/,   the     inferior  pro- 

funda, which,  running 
down  behind  the  internal  condyle  (the  funny 
bone)  of  tbe  humerus,  joins  branches  coining  from 
the  ulnar  artery  ;  4M,  a  short  branch,  the  anasto- 
motica  m.igua,'  which  breaks  up  into  numerous 
branches  inosculating  round  the  elbow. 

BRACniOTODA  (Gr.  arm-footed),  or  PA'LLIO- 
BRANCHIATA  (Or.  mantle-gilled),  u  class  of  mol- 
luscous animals,  having  bivalve  shells,  but  differing 
in  inqiortunt  points  from  the  vast  majority  of  recent 
tnollusks  with  bivalve  shells,  the  Lamellihronehiata 
(q.  v.).  The  chief  differences  existing  in  the  shelly 
covering  itself  have  been  already  pointed  out  iii 
the  article  Bivai.tr  Shklls  (q.  v.),  but  those  of 
internal  structure  are  still  more  important.  The 
mantle  or  pallium  (see  Mollusc  a)  in  the  B.  con- 
sists of  two  broad  expansions  or  lobes,  covered  by 
the  two  valvea  of  the  shell,  and  enclosing  all  the 
other  soft  parts  of  the  animal;  whilst  respiration 
or  the  aeration  of  the  blood  is  carried  on  by 
the  surface  of  these  lobes  themselves,  traversed 
by  minutely  ramifying  blood-vessels,  extended  into 
processes,  and  furnished,  especially  along  the  edge, 


sometimes  restricted  to  the  genus  Cotytnbu*.  Auks, 
.  puffins,  penguins,  grebes,   guillemots,  and  divers 
course,  the  B.  A.  gives  (Crdymbu*)  uie  among  the  Bracbvplens. 
off.    l*r,    the    superior      r>„  ,       r-n  .  ,        .  * 

BRACKET,  an   ornamental  projection  from  a 

wall,  used  fos  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  statue, 
bust,  or  the  like.    See  Corbel.    Brackets  may  bs 


ither  of  stone  or  wood,  and  they  are  sometimes 


elaborately  designed  and  carved.  The  term  R.  is 
also  employed  in  joinery,  Ac,  to  designate  supports, 
in  the  form  of  a  bent  knee,  of  shelves,  galleries, 
&c.  B.  is  abo  generally  applied  to  such  gaslights 
as  project  from  the  wall. 

BRA'CKLESHAM  BEDS,  a  group  of  highly 
fossilifcroiis  strata  in  the  middle  Eocene  formation, 
included  in  the  Bagshot  series  iq.  v.). 

BRACT,  or  BRA'CTEA,  in  Botany,  a  leaf  from 
the  axil  of  which  u  flower  or  a  floral  axis  is  produced, 
instead  of  an  ordinary  leaf-bud  or  branch.  Bracts 
are  sometimes  called  floral  leaves.    The  term  B.  is 


with  vibratile  cilia  which  create  a  continual  current  not,  however,  generally  employed  when,  as  is  often 


in  the  surrounding   water,  and  thus   keep  up  a  :  the 


case,  there  is  no 

■s 


marked  difference  from  the 


fresh  supply,  from  which  the  necessary  air  may  be  ordinary  leaves  of  the  plant ;  but  the  flowers  are 
obtained.  The  organs  by  which  food  is  procured  I  said  to  be  axillary,  or  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
are  also  remarkable — two   long  arms  arising  from  On  the  other  hand,  the  term  B.  is  very  frequently 


the  sides  of  the  mouth,  and  disposed  wholly  or 
partly  in  spiral  curves,  when  not  extended  to 
e<-ck  or  seize  prey.    These  arms  are  usually  fur- 


applied  to  all  altered  leaves  interposed  between  the 
ordinary  leaves  and  the  flower  or  flowers.  In  this 
ease,  thev  are  sometimes  very  small  and  scale-like. 


nished  with  numerous  vibratory  filaments,  which  I  The  ordinary  leaves  often  pass,  by  imperceptible 


are  supposed  not  ouly  to  aid  in  the  capture  of 


gradations,  into  bracts,  diminishing  in  size,  becoming 
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more  simple,  and  often  also  scatiose.  BrneU  are 
generally  entire,  even  when  the  ordinary  leaves  are 
divided.  They  are  sometimes  coloured  so  an  appa- 
rently to  form  |>art  of  the  flower,  and  sometimes 
crowded,  so  as  to  resemble  an  involucre  or  an  outer 
calyx.  They  appear  to  serve  purposes  analogous  to 
those  of  leaves,  or,  when  coloured,  of  petals.  When 
the  priimiry  floral  axis  is  branched,  bracts  (some- 
times distinguished  as  bracteoU*  or  bractleU)  are  often 
to  be  seen  at  its  ramifications.  Bracts  sometimes 
fall  off  at  an  early  stage,  sometimes  they  are  more 
permanent,  and  sometimes  they  even  remain  to 
cover  and  protect  tlie  fruit. 

BRADDOCK,  Edward,  a  British  major-general, 
commander  against  the  French  in  America  in  1765, 
arrived  in  February  of  that  year  at  Richmond, 
Virginia,  and  with  a  force  of  2<>oO  British  and 
provincial  troops,  reached  the  Monongahela,  u  branch 
of  the  Ohio,  on  July  8.  Leaving  the  baggage  behind, 
on  the  t»th  his  force  moved  forward  to  invest  Fort 
du  Qucsne,  now  Pittsburg,  Pennsylvania,  when, 
from  his  slighting  the  warning  of  his  American 
officers,  of  the  probability  of  a  surprise,  the  troops, 
in  passing  through  a  deep  forest  ravine,  fell  into 
an  ambuscade  of  Indians,  while  they  were  attacked 
in  front  by  the  French,  and  half  of  them  slain.  The 
rest,  made  a  hasty  retreat  under  Colonel,  afterwards 
General  Washington,  B.'s  aide-de-camp,  the  only 
one  of  bis  officers  who  escaped  with  life.  B.  him- 
self, mortally  wounded,  was  carried  ofT  on  a  tumbril 
4(>  miles  to  the  place  in  which  the  baggage  had  been 
left,  where  he  died. 

BRADFORD,  an  important  manufacturing  town 
in  West  Riding,  Yorkshire,  on  a  small  brunch  of  the 
Aire,  at  the  meeting  of  three  vales,  8  miles  west  of 
Jjeeds.  Population  of  the  entire  jmrish  in  1861, 
156,05.1,  of  whom  more  than  one  half  were  immigrants 
from  other  districts.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  B.  is  the  chief  seat  in  England  of  the 
spinning  and  weaving  of  worsted  yarn,  and  the  great 
mart  lor  the  long  wools  used  in  worsted  fabrics. 
Cottons  are  also  manufactured.  There  arc  160 
miles,  employing  34,<hm>  jwrsons.  Notwithstanding 
the  laive  population,  and  the  nature  of  their  employ- 
ment, the  annual  rate  of  mortality  in  1861  was  only 
22T  per  thousand;  while  in  1851  the  rate  was  29$. 
The  Saltaiic  Alpaca  and  Mohair  Mills,  on  the 
Aire,  3  miles  from  B.,  cover  6  acres.  This  estab- 
lishment, erected  by  Mr.  Titus  Halt,  is  the  most 
splendid  manufacturing  concern  in  England.  Coal 
and  iron  mines  occur  near  Bradford.  The  Romans 
bcem  to  have  worked  iron-mines  here,  Roman 
coins  having  been  found  in  foundry  refuse  near 
the  town.  The  early  history  of  B.  is  connected 
with  the  castle  of  the  Lacoys  here.  In  the  civil 
wars,  the  people  of  B.  took  the  parliament  side,  ami 
twice  defeated  the  royalists,  but  were  afterwards 
themselves  defeated  by  the  Earl  of  Newcastle.  In 
a  riot  at  B.,  against  the  introduction  of  worsted 
power-looms,  in  1826,  two  of  the  rioters  were  shot 
dead  by  the  defenders  of  the  mill  which  contained 
the  obnoxious  machinery,  and  many  more  were 
wounded,  hi  1825,  a  strike  for  increased  wages, 
in  which  2<>,0oo  persons  were  concerned,  lasted  six 
months.  B.  is  a  rapidly  growing  town,  and  the  most 
progressive  in  Great  Britain.  Its  prevailing  politics 
are  '  rudicjil,'  and  in  the  bustling  activity,  the  thrift, 
independence  and  business  zeal  of  its  people  much  re- 
sembles an  American  city.  It  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  great  commercial  lone  which  extends  from 
Liverpool  eastward  beyond  Leeds,  throughout  which 
the  piles  of  chimneys  and  clouds  of  smoke  attest  the 
wonderful  activities  of  British  industry.  B.  exports 
to  the  U.  States,  mohairs,  alpacas,  carets,  5cc.  The 
trade  is  becoming  every  year  more  important,  and 
2»8 


amounted  in  1868  to  $12,000,000.  The  Baptists,  In- 
dependents, and  Wcslcyans  have  colleges  near  Brad- 
ford. B.  w  as  the  seat  of  the  first  English  Tcnijwrance 
Society.  At  Fulneck,  5  miles  east  of  B.,  is  a 
Moravian  settlement,  founded  in  1748,  where  Mont- 
gomery the  poet  was  educated.  B.  has  been  latterly 
much  improved  in  its  buildings,  and  possesses  a 
spacious  and  elegant  public  hall,  in  which  the 
National  Association  for  Promoting  Social  Science 
met  in  1850.  The  merchants  of  Bradford  are  dis- 
tinguished by  their  liberality  and  enterprise.  Their 
warehouses  form  the  great  wholesale  market  in  the 
worsted  and  alpaca  trade. 

BRADFORD,  Great  (Sax.  Bradanford,  broad 
ford),  a  town  in  the  county  of  Wilts,  on  both  sides  of 
the  Avon,  and  on  the  Kennet  and  Avon  Canal, 
6  miles  east-south-east  of  Bath.  Pop.  4240.  It  has 
been  noted  for  many  centuries  for  its  manufacture 
of  fine  broadcloths.  Kerseymeres  were  first  made 
here.  An  India-rubber  manufactory  has  been  also 
lately  established.  The  remains  of  a  monastery, 
founded  in  the  7th  c  by  Su  Aldhelm,  are  still 
>  visible. 

BRADFORD  CLAY,  a  member  of  the  Lower 
Oolite,  is  a  blue  unctuous  clay,  occurring  at  Brad- 
ford near  Bath,  and  extending  for  a  few  miles 
around :  it  is  never  more  than  40  or  60  feet  in 
thickness.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  in 
it  of  large  numbers  of  a  crinoid  (q.  v.),  (Apiocriniltt 
Parkxnioni).  The  upper  surface  of  the  calcareous 
rock  on  which  the  clay  rests  is  completely  intrusted 
over  with  a  continuous  pavement  formed  of  the 
stony  bases  of  this  crinoid.  It  had  once  formed  the 
bottom  of  a  sea,  in  which  these  animals  lived,  their 
stems  bending  with  every  motion  of  the  water,  and 
their  star-like  crown  of  arms  outstretched  in  search 
of  food.  At  length,  however,  the  clear  water  was 
invaded  by  a  current  largely  charged  with  mud, 
which  threw  them  down,  and  broke  most  of  their 
stems  off  near  the  base.  The  stem,  body,  and 
arms  have  been  dismembered,  and  are  confusedly 
scattered  through  the  clay. 

BRADLEY,  Do.  James,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished astronomers  and  discoverers  of  any  time  or 
country,  was  born  at  Sherborne,  in  Gloucestershire,  in 
165'2.    Ho  received  his  early  education  at  a  board- 
ing-school at  North  Leach,  whence,  being  destined 
for  the  church,  he  proceeded  to  Oxford.    Soon  after 
graduating,  he  obtained  successively  the  livings  of 
Bridslow  and  of  Welfrie,  in  Pembrokeshire;  but 
there  is  reason  to  fear  that  his  mathematical  pur- 
suits considerably  distracted  his  attention  from  his 
clerical  duties.  Devoting  himself  to  mathematics  and 
astronomy,  he  soon  exhibited  such  a  genius  for  thes« 
pursuits  as  to  win  the  friendship  of  all  the  leading 
mathematicians  of  his  time,  among  others,  of  the 
I  great  Isaac  Newton,  and  to  get  elected  a  member  of 
the  Royal  Society.    About  the  time  of  his  electiou, 
1721,  he  became,  in  his  2V»th  year,  Savilian  pro- 
fessor of  astronomy  at  Oxford,  resigned  his  living*, 
and  devoted  himself  wholly  to  science.    In  1727,  be 
published  his  theory  of  the  aberration  of  the  fixed 
stars,  containing  the  important  discovery  of  the 
aberration  of  light,  to  which,  it  is  related,  he  was 
:  led  somewhat  by  accident,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  waa 
j  to  the  theory  of  gravitation.    What  suggested  this 
discovery  to  B.,  it  is  said,  was  the  observation  that 
the  vane  of  a  yacht  in  which  he  was  sailing  never 
lay  in  the  line  of  the  wind,  but  was  always  im.  lined 
to  it  at  an  angle   depending  on  the   line  and 
amount  of  the  yacht's  motion.    This  led  him  to  a 
I  train  of  thought  resulting  in  the  pro|>o*ition,  that 
|  the  direction  in  which  we  see  a  star  is  not  that  in 
i  which  it  actually  lies,  but   inclined   to  it   by  an 
,  angle  depending  on  the  direction  of  the  earth's 
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motion  round  the  bud  at  the  time  of  the  observa- 1 
tion,  and  the  ratio  of  its  velocity  to  that  of  light. 
See  Aberration.  Three  years  after  this  publication, 
B.  became  lecturer  on  astronomy  aud  physics  at  the 
Oxford  Museum.  His  next  discovery  was  that  the 
inclination  of  the  earth's  axis  to  the  ecliptic  is  not 
constant,  a  fact  including  the  explanation  of  the 
precession  of  the  equinoxes  and  the  nutation  of 
the  earth's  axis.  This  discovery  constitutes  a  great 
epoch  in  astronomy.  Latterly,  B.  became  Regius 
Professor  of  Astronomy  at  Greenwich,  where,  by 
his  observations,  he  still  further  enriched  the  science. 
He  declined  the  living  of  the  purish  of  Greenwich, 
which  was  ofTered  to  him,  and  was  favoured  by  the 
crown  with  a  pension  of  £250  a  year  for  his  services 
to  commerce  and  navigation.  Towards  the  end  of  his 
life,  B.  was  elected  member  successively  of  almost 
all  the  lending  scientific  societies  in  Europe,  lie 
died  on  the  2d  of  July  1762,  in  his  70ih  year. 
B.  is  described  as  having  been  gentle,  modest,  com- 
passionate, and  liberal ;  little  given  to  spew  king  or 
writing,  from  diffidence  and  the  fear  of  hurting  his 
reputation.  Xo  man  ever  better  merited  the  tide  of 
•  great  astronomer. 

BRADSHAW,  John,  an  eminent  Puritan,  was 
born  in  i:>8u  of  a  good  family  in  Cheshire,  and 
studied  law  at  Gray's  Inn.  Called  to  the  bar,  he 
gained  a  good  practice  by  his  ability  and  learning, 
especially  as  a  chamber  council.  In  October  1C4B 
he  was  ap|»ointed  a  commissioner  of  the  Great  Seal, 
and  in  February  1647  chief-justice  of  Chester.  In 
October  1G48  he  received  the  degree  of  Serjeant,  and 
in  the  following  January,  was  elected  president  of 
the  high  court  of  justice  for  the  trial  of  King 
Charles  I.  As  the  reward  of  his  services  on  that 
solemn  occasion,  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Council  of  State,  and  Chancellor  of  the  Duchy 
of  Lancaster,  besides  the  grant  of  estates  worth 
£4000  per  annum,  the  deanery  house  of  West- 
minster for  a  residence,  and  £50OO  to  furnish  it. 
B.,  however,  refused  submission  to  the  Protector. 
He  was  an  able  lawyer,  but  not  an  able  politician. 
His  mind  was  rigid  rather  than  broad,  and,  in  con- 
sequence, he  was  unable  (like  so  many  others  of  the 
stern  fanatical  republicans  of  his  time)  to  see  or 
comprehend  the  necessity  for  a  great  iron  rule 
like  Cromwell's.  He  even  engaged  in  some  Fifth 
Monarchy  and  other  plots  against  Cromwell,  but 
his  resectable  character  and  past  services  saved 
him  from  molestation.  He  was  deprived,  however, 
of  his  office  as  chief-justice  of  Chester.  After 
Oliver's  death,  he  was  Lord  President  of  the  Council 
of  State,  and  a  commissioner  of  the  Great  Heal 
under  Richard.  His  last  public  act  was  to  protest 
against  the  violent  seizure  of  Speaker  Lenthall  by 
the  army.  He  died  November  22.  lo.VJ.  His  body 
was  buried  with  pomp  in  Westminster  Abbey,  but  it 
was  aftewards  exhumed  and  hung  ou  a  gibbet,  with 
those  of  Cromwell  and  Ireton. 

BRAD-SHAW'S   RAILWAY  GCIDE,  the  pio- 
rtecr,  and  still  the  type,  of  that  now  extensive  class 
of  publications  whose  object  is  to  convey  all  ne- 
cessary information  in  re»ard  to  travelling.    It  de- 
rives its  name  from  George  Bradshaw,  originally 
an  engraver  and  printer  in    Manchester,  who  in 
1839  issued  an  occasional  work,  called  the  Rail- 
vay  Companion,  which  was  corrected  by  means  of 
another  work,  in  the  form  of  a  broad  sheet,  styled 
the  Monthly  Tune    Table*.    This   sheet  was  fre- 
quently delayed  to  the  5th  or  Oth  of  the  month, 
and  was  subject  to  changes  made  by  the  Companies,  I 
perhaps  in  the  middle,  or  even  the  latter  end  of  the  J 
month.    By  great  efforts,  the  Railway  Companies  i 
were  induced  to  consent  to   adjust    their  tables,  i 
once  for  all,  for  the  beginning  of  each  mouth ;  and  [ 


Mr.  Brad-haw  having  established  an  agency  in 
London,  the  first  number  of  the  monthly  Railway 
Guide  was  brought  out  in  December  1841.  The 
second  number  now  before  us,  published  '  1st  month 
(January),  1842,'  runs  to  32  pages,  and  contains  42 
or  43  lines  of  railway,  in  England  only,  without 
any  advertisements.  Through  the  suggestions  aud 
exertions  of  Mr.  W.  J.  Adams,  the  Loudon  agent 
and  publisher,  the  plan  was  gradually  enlarged  and 
perfected,  and  resulted  in  the  Railtray  and  Steatn- 
naripaiion  Guide  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  so 
well  known  to  the  public.  The  number  for  June 
1860  comprises  nearly  800  railway  lines  and  branches 
in  the  three  kingdoms,  and  extends  to  290  pages, 
including  tiO  pages  of  steam-boat  information,  and 
about  115  pages  of  advertisements — price  6J.  The 
particulars  of  the  lines,  4c,  are  official ;  that  is, 
they  arc  obtained  direct  from  the  Companies,  at 
the  last  moment,  in  time  to  appear  on  the  1st  of 
the  month.  The  Guide  has  attained  an  immense 
circulation,  and  given  birth  to  many  publications  of 
a  similar  character.  Its  plan  has  been  imitated  in 
France  and  Germany,  in  America,  and  even  at  the 
antipodes,  where  a  liradnhaw  is  published  at  Sydney ; 
and  in  spite  of  many  rivals,  the  original  work  has 
always  maintained  its  place  in  general  estimation. 

In  1847,  the  first  number  of  BratUhavf*  Conti- 
nental Jiailtray  Guide  was  issued,  which  has  pros- 
pered no  less  than  the  British  Guide.  In  addition  to 
the  tables,  as  furnished  by  the  companies  abroad,  it 
contains  a  large  quantity  of  topographical  informa- 
tion. A  series  of  handbook*  was  also  projected  by 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  which  includes  Great  Britain,  France, 
Switzerland,  4tc,  but  is  still  incomplete.  The  hand- 
books of  the  Overland  Journey  and  to  the  Preri- 
deneie*  of  India,  have  been  published  since  Mr. 
Bradshaw 's  death,  which  occurred  in  1858. 

BRA'DYPCS.    See  Sloth. 

BRAEMA'R  (including  the  united  parishes  of 
Braemar  and  Crathie),  an  extensive  Highland  dis- 
trict, occupying  the  south-west  corner  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, in  the  heart  of  the  Grampian  Mountains,  and 
intersected  by  the  upper  part  of  the  Dee  and  its 
tributaries.  The  chief  mountains  are  Ben  Macdhui 
(q.  v.);  Cairntoul,  4220  feet ;  Braeriach,  4225  ;  Ben-a- 
Buird,  3851;  and  Ben  Avon,  3826,  on  the  north; 
and  Lochnagar  (q.  v.),  on  the  south.  Patches  of 
snow  lie  on  these  mountains  all  the  year  round.  The 
rocks  of  B.  are  granite,  gneiss,  and  quartz  with  beds 
of  primary  limestone,  and  masses  of  serpentine, 
trap,  and  porphyry.  Most  of  the  district  is  unculti- 
vated, and  consists  of  heathy  tracts,  while  about  a 
twentieth  of  the  surface  is  in  wood.  The  natural 
woods  are  birch,  alder,  poplar,  and  rowan,  and  the 
planted  chiefly  larch  and  Scotch  fir.  The  fir-timber 
of  the  ancient  Caledonian  forest  of  Mar,  now  nearly 
all  cut  down,  is,  for  size  and  quality,  the  best  in  the 
kingdom.  Red-deer,  roes,  grouse,  ptarmigan,  aud 
alpine  hares  abound.  Many  rare  alpine  plants  are 
found  on  the  mountains  and  in  the  glens.  Black- 
faced  sheep  and  small  black-horned  cattle  are  reared. 
Here  the  Earl  of  Mar  first  raised  his  standard  for 
the  Pretender  in  September  1715.  The  district  is 
intersected  by  the  great  military  road  from  Blair- 
gowrie to  Fort  George,  made  by  General  Wade. 
In  the  eust  part  of  the  district  is  Balmoral  (q.  v.); 
and  near  its  centre  is  the  small  village  of  Castleton, 
a  favourite  resort  for  travellers,  sportsmen,  and 
lovers  of  grand  scenery.  Pop.  17 12,  a  few  of  whom 
still  speak  Gaelic. 

BRAGA,  a  city  of  Portugal,  capital  of  the 
province  of  Minho,  is  situated  on  an  eminence 
between  the  rivers  Cavado  and  I)'R«te,  about  35 
miles  north-east  of  Oporto.  The  neighbourhood  is 
charming,  especially  along  the  banks  of  the  river 
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Cavado.  B.  is  surrounded  by  old  walla,  flanked 
with  towers,  and  defended  by  a  castle.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  primate  of  Portugal,  who  has  u 
palace  here.  It  him  also  a  fiue  Gothic  cathedral, 
several  spacious  squares;  and  manufactures  of  linen, 
hats,  cutlery,  firearms,  jewellery,  Ac.  Pop.  17.0(H). 
It  is  a  very  ancient  place,  being  supposed  to  owe  its 
origin  to  the  Carthaginians.  In  the  time  of  the 
Romans,  the  city  was  named  Bracara  Augusta,  and 
the  ruins  of  a  temple,  an  amphitheatre,  arid  an  aque- 
duct, belonging  to  that  era.  still  remain.  Not  far 
from  B  stands  the  celebrated  Sanctuariodobvm  Jt*H» 
do  Moult,  which  is  still  a  place  of  pilgrimage.  After 
the  Suevi  had  taken  Lusitania  from  the  Romans, 
B.  was  made  the  metropolis;  and  here,  at  a  council 
held  in  568  a.  n.,  the  Suevi,  with  their  king,  re- 
nounced the  errors  of  Ariunism,  and  submitted  to  the 
teaching  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  After  the 
full  of  the  Suevian  and  West-Gothic  kingdom,  B. 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Arabs,  from  whom  it  was 
taken  by  the  forces  of  Old  Castile  in  104o.  After 
the  establishment  of  the  Portuguese  dynasty,  it  was 
annexed  to  the  crown  of  Portugal. 

BRAGA  NCA,  the  name  of  two  considerable 
towns  in  Brazil. — 1.  B.,  a  sea|*>rt  of  about  rtOoo  in- 
habitants, at  the  mouth  of  the  Caite,  which  enters  the 
Atlantic  about  100  miles  to  the  east-south-east  of 
the  Amazon. — 2.  B.,  an  inland  city  of  about  lo.ooo 
inhabitants.  5o  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Sun  Paulo, 
and  about  200  to  the  west  of  Rio  de  Janeiro.  The 
first  is  about  a  degree  to  the  south  of  the  equator, 
and  the  so.  oik]  aliout  a  degree  to  the  north  of  the 
Tropic  of  Capricorn. 

BRAGA  NZA,  or  BRAGANCA,  a  city  of  Portugal, 
capital  of  the  province  Tras-os- Monies,  is  situated  in 
a  pleas.int  and  fertile  district,  on  the  river  Fcrveuca, 
an  affluent  of  the  Sabor.  The  city  is  surrounded  with 
walls  ;  has  two  castles,  jMirtly  in  ruins,  of  which  one 
was  the  ancestral  seat  of  the  Dukes  of  Braganza ; 
and  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  velvet.  Pop. 
6<mm».  This  city  givcB  its  name  to  the  House  of 
Bragniiza,  the  present  ruling  dynasty  in  Portugal, 
John,  eighth  Duke  of  Braganza,  having  ascended 
the  throne  as  John  IV.,  when  the  Portuguese 
liberated  themselves  from  the  Spanish  yoke  in  1640. 
See  Pokti'oal. 

BRAGI,  son  of  Odin  and  Frigga,  in  the  Norse  or 
Scandinavian  mythology,  was  the  god  of  poetry  and 
eloquence.  I'pon  his  tongue  were  engraved  the 
runes  of  speech,  so  that  it  was  impossible  for  him 
to  utter  a  sentence  that  did  not  contain  wisdom. 
According  to  the  older  or  poetic  Edda,  he  was  the 
most  perfect  of  all  scalds  or  poets,  and  the  inventor 
of  poetry,  which  is  designated  by  a  kindred  word, 
bratfr.  Unlike  Apollo,  who,  in  the  Greek  mytho- 
logy, is  represented  aa  enjoying  eternal  youth,  B. 
was  sup|iosed  to  he  an  old  man  with  a  long  flow- 
ing beard ;  but  his  brow  wns  always  mild  and 
unwrinkled.  B.'s  wife  was  Idunna.  Together  with 
Hermothr  or  Hermode,  he  received  and  welcomed 
all  those  heroes  who  had  fallen  in  battle,  on  their 
arrival  in  Valhalla.  On  festive  occasions,  as  well  as 
on  the  burial  of  a  king,  a  goblet,  called  Hragafull 
(B.'s  goblet),  was  presented,  before  which  each  man 
rose  up,  made  a  solemn  vow,  and  emptied  it.  Several 
German  periodicals  and  works,  intended  to  cherish  a 
national  spirit,  have  taken  the  name  of  Bragi. 


France  and  Italy  for  improvement ;  returning  to 
Loudon,  his  triumph  was  transcendent,  and  from 


that  time,  for  half  a  century,  he  held  the  re[ 

ne  of  the  greatest  tenor-singers  in  Europe.  It 


BRAHAM,  Jons,  a  celebrated  tenor-singer,  of 
Jewish  origin,  was  born  in  London  in  1777,  and 
died  February  IS.  1  H.'.rt.  Ho  had  an  unusually 
long  professional  career,  having  sung  on  the  stage 
at  the  age  of  ten,  and  continued  to  make  occasional 
appearances  nt  concerts  until  within  a  few  years  of 
his  death.  About  the  close  of  the  18th  c.  he  visited 
soo 


of  one 

was  as  a  concert-singer  that  he  excelled  most,  and 
his  great  declamatory  power  and  florid  execution 
made  his  singing  of  the  national  songs  wonderfully 
effective. 

BRAIlti,  Tycho,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
names  of  which  astronomical  science  can  boast,  was 
born  at  Knudsthorp  (a  place  near  the  Baltic),  in 
Denmark,  in  1546.  He  was  descended  from  a  noble 
family,  originally  Swedish,  and  sent  at  the  age 
of  IS,  to  the  university  of  Copenhagen,  where  he 
had  not  been  more  than  a  year,  when  an  eclipse 
of  the  sun  turned  his  attention  to  astronomy.  His 
uncle,  who  destined  him  for  the  law,  furnished 
him  with  a  tutor,  and  sent  him  to  Leipsic  in  1562 ; 
but  B.,  who  cared  nothing  for  that  study,  devoted 
just  so  much  time  to  it  as  would  save  appearances, 
and  while  h's  tutor  slept  busied  himself  nightly 
with  the  stars.  By  these  surreptitious  observations 
of  the  heavens,  and  with  no  other  mechanical  con- 
trivances than  a  globe  about  the  size  of  an  orange, 
and  a  pair  of  rude  compasses,  he  succeeded,  as  early 
aa  1563,  in  detecting  grave  errors  in  the  Alphonsin'e 
and  Prutenic  tables,  ami  set  about  their  correction. 
The  death  of  an  uncle,  *ho  left  him  an  estate, 
recalled  him  to  his  native  place  in  1565  ;  but  he  very 
soon  became  disgusted  with  the  ignorance  and  arro- 
gance of  those  moving  in  the  same  sphere  with 
himself,  and  went  back  to  Germany.  At  Witten- 
berg, where  he  resided  for  a  short  lime,  he  lost  part 
of  his  nose  in  a  duel  with  a  Danish  gentleman; 
but  for  the  lost  organ  he  ingeniously  contrived  one 
of  gold,  that  fitted  so  admirably,  and  was  so  natu- 
rally coloured,  that  few  could  have  detected  that  it 
was  artificial.  After  a  couple  of  years  spent  in 
Augsburg,  he  returned  home,  where,  in  1572,  he 
discovered  a  new  and  brilliant  star  in  the  constel- 
lation Cassiopeia.  In  1573,  he  married  a  peasant 
girl,  which  his  fellow-noblemen  thought  even  more 
undignified  than  being  addicted  to  astronomy  ;  and 
that  they  considered  very  degrading  in  a  gentleman, 
whose  only  becoming  qualification  was,  in  their 
estimation,  expertm  as  in  the  use  of  arms.  After 
some  time  spent  in  travel,  R.  received  from  his 
sovereign,  Frederic  II.,  the  offer  of  the  island  of 
Hven  or  Hoene,  in  the  Sound,  aa  the  aiie  for  an 
observatory,  the  king  also  offering  to  defray  the 
cost  of  erection,  and  of  the  necessary  astronomic*! 
instruments,  as  well  as  to  provide  him  with  a 
suitable  salary.  B.  accepted  the  generous  proposal, 
and  in  1576  the  foundation-stone  of  the  castle  of 
L'raniberg  (' city  of  the  heavens')  was  laid.  Here, 
for  a  period  of  2o  years,  B.  prosecuted  his  observa- 
tions with  the  most  unwearied  industry — with  a 
zeal,  iu  fact,  sufficient  to  create  a  new  epoch— one 
of  the  three  great  epochs  indeed — in  astronomy  as 
a  science  of  observation.  See  Astronomy.  The 
scientific  greatness  of  B.  was  no  protection  against 
the  petty  prejudices  of  the  nobles,  who  could  not 
bear  to  see  honour  heaped  on  one  who,  according 
to  their  notions,  had  disgraced  their  order,  nor 
against  the  meaner  jealousies  of  physicians,  who 
were  annoyed  at  his  dispensing  medicine  gratis  to 
the  poor.  So  long  as  his  munilicent  |»airon.  F  rederic 
II.,  lived,  B.'s  position  was  all  that  he  could  have 
desired,  but  on  his  death  in  1588,  it  was  greatly 
changed.  For  some  years  under  Christian  IV.,  B. 
was  just  tolerated;  but  in  15S7,  his  persecution  had 
grown  so  unbearable,  that  he  left  the  country 
altogether,  having  been  the  year  before  deprived 
of  his  observatory  and  emoluments.  After  residing 
a  short  time  at  Rostock  and  at  Wandsbeck  near 
Hamburg,  he  accepted  an  invitation  of  the  Emperor 
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Rudolf  II. — who  conferred  on  him  a  pension  of  3000 
ducat.*— to  Bcnatek,  a  few  miles  from  Prague,  where 
a  new  Uraniborg  was  to  hare  l>een  erected  for 
him;  but  he  died  at  Prague  on  the  13th  October 
KOI.  At  Benatek  he  hud  Kepler  am  his  assistant, 
and  to  the  advice  of  B.  that  celebrated  astionomer 
owed  much.  The  scientific  publications  of  B.  arc 
numerous. 

BRAHILO  V,  BRXILO  FF,  or  IBRXl  L,  a  forti- 
fied  seaport  town  of  WalUehia,  European  Turkey, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Danube,  about  '.»$»  miles  from 
its  mouth,  and  Ifi  miles  south  from  Galatz.  From 
B.,  which  us  the  chief  shipping  j>ort  in  Wiillachia, 
large  quantities  of  corn  are  exported,  and  also  other 
products  of  the  principality.  The  sturgeon-fisheries 
on  the  Danube,  in  which  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  B.  are  engaged,  are  a  source  of  considerable 
profit.  Pop.  about  20.0OO.  In  the  wars  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  in  the  18th  c,  B.  was  frequently 
besieged  and  taken  by  the  Russians,  by  whom  it 
was  destroyed  bv  tire  in  1770.  The  peace  of  Kaiu- 
ardji,  1774,  restored  it  to  the  Turks,  who  fortified  it 
strongly  on  the  Europeun  system ;  but  it  was  again 
captured  by  the  Russians  in  1828,  after  a  brave 
defence.  It  was  restored  to  Turkey  by  the  treaty 
of  Adrianoplc  in  1829.  During  the  war  of  1854— 
1856,  it  was  occupied  by  Russian  troops. 

BRAHMA,  or  BRABM  (more  commonly  pro- 
nounced in  one  syllable),  the  name  given  by  the 
Brabmans  of  India  to  the  '  Self-existent,'  or  the 
invisible,  eternal  Spirit  who  is  the  primary  source 
of  all  being.  He  is  not  an  object  of  worship,  in 
the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  but  the 
devout  Brahmans  meditate  upon  his  unspeakable 
attributes  with  profound  reverence  and  awe.  See 
next  article. 

BRAHMA,  sometimes  written  Brctima,  a  Hindu 
deity,  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the  universe,  and 
forming  with  Vishnu,  the  preserver,  and  Siva,  the 
destroyer,  the  divine  triad,  consisting  of  the  three 
principal  gods  (Dii  Mujurti)  of  the  Brnhmanical 
gvstem  of  faith.  See  Himhism.  We  are  informed 
in  the  opening  chapter  of  the  Inxiitute*  of  J/anu, 
that  the  universe  existed  originally  only  in  dark- 
ness, undisco*crahle,  'as  if  it  were  wholly  immersed 
in  sleep.'  Then  the  Self-existent  power,  himself 
uudisccrncd,  but  making  this  world  discernible, 
appeared  in  glory,  dispelling  the  gloom.  '  He 
whom  the  mind  alone  can  perceive,  whose  essence 
eludes  the  external  organs,  who  has  no  risible 
parts — who  exists  from  eternity— even  he,  the  soul 
of  all  beings,  whom  no  being  can  comprehend, 
shone  forth  in  per-on  ;  he  having  willed  to  pro- 
duce various  beinps  from  his  own  divine  substance, 
first  with  a  thought  created  the  waters.'  Mann 
poos  on  to  state  that  the  first  being  produced 
from  the  Self-existent  was  '  Brahma,  the  great  fore- 
father of  all  spirits.'  B.  created  the  heavens  and  the 
earth;  then  he  drew  forth  mind,  already  ' existing 
substantially,  though  tin  perceived  by  sense.'  He 
next  produced  the  elements,  and  created  a  multi- 
tude of  inferior  deities,  and  a  numlwr  of  sages,  to 
whom  he  delegated  a  portion  of  his  creative  power, 
and  who  created  the  various  animals  and  demons, 
as  well  as  the  clouds,  lightnings,  comets,  A'c. 

B.  is  usually  represented  with  four  heads,  which 
may  perhaps  have  allusion  to  the  four  corners  of 
the  earth,  as  he  is  sometimes  considered  to  per- 
sonify the  earth,  this  being  no  inappropriate  ty\)c 
of  the  creative  power  in  nature;  hence,  in  pictures, 
B.  is  often  painted  red.  or  of  a  reddish  hue,  as  this 
is  the  usual  colour  of  the  earth.  B.  has  long  since 
ceased  to  occupy  that  high  place  which  he  appears 
to  have  once  held  among  the  gods  of  India ;  his 
worship,  iu  fact,  may  be  said  to  have  fallen  into  all 


but  universal  neglect.  There  are  no  temple«  dedi- 
cated to  him  alone,  though  a  qualified  worship  is 
paid  to  him  in  conjunction  with  other  deities. 
Fear  and  hope  being  the  great  motives  of  humun 
action,  the  adoration  of  the  Hindus  is  now  chiefly 
divided  between  Siva,  the  destroyer,  and  Vishnu, 
the  preserver. 

BRAHMAN',  or  BRAHMIN,  the  name  of  the 
highest  caste  (q.v.)  in  the  system  of  Hinduism  (q.v.). 

BRAHMAPUTRA,  a  river  which  has  its  origin 
in  Tibet,  and,  after  partially  mingling  its  waters 
with  those  of  the  Ganges,  flows  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  three  mouths.  It  is  formed  by  the  junc- 
tion in  Assam  of  two  main  branches — the  Brahma- 
putra, with  a  course  of  fully  2oo  miles  from  the 
north-east ;  and  the  Sanpoo,  with  a  course  of  about 
loOO  from  the  north-west ;  and,  us  the  united 
current  has  still  upwards  of  700  miles  to  run,  the 
entire  length  rather  exceeds  V00  miles  from  the 
one  principal  source,  and  1700  from  the  other. 
The  B.  Proper  rises  towards  the  east  end  of  the 
Himalavas,  about  lat.  26J  So'  X.,  and  long.  »7°  20' 
E. ;  while  the  Sanpoo,  about  hit.  30'  25  X.,  and 
long.  82*  5'  E.  springs,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
mountains  just  mentioned,  from  the  same  swamp 
as  the  Suilcj  and  the  Iudus.  Of  these  two  branches, 
while  still  separate,  the  latter  approaches  Lus'n,  the 
capital  of  Tibet;  while  the  former  divides,  for  some 
distance,  Tibet  itself  from  British  India.  About 
75  miles  below  the  point  of  confluence,  the  river 
diverges  into  two  channels  for  a  distance  of  65 
miles.  Being  again  united  for  a  stretch  of  220 
miles,  it  at  last  leaves  Assam,  near  (ioulpnra,  after 
haviug  watered  Durrung  and  (iowhatty.  After  00 
miles  more  in  a  south-west  direction,  it  takes  a 
sweep  of  about  50  miles  round  the  west  extremity 
of  the  Garrow  Mountains.  Being  now  in  lat  25° 
10  X.,  and  long.  8'.»'  43'  E.,  it  throws  off  the  Konaie, 
which  it  partly  recovers  after  a  separation  of  180 
miles,  having  meanwhile,  however,  exchanged  the 
name  of  B.  for  thut  of  Meghna.  About  25  miles 
further  down,  it  receives  tribute  from  the  Ganges 
through  the  channel  of  Kirtynassa;  and.  being  still 
*.>0  miles  from  the  sea,  it  co-operates  with  its  new 
partner  in  cutting  up  their  common  delta  Into  a 
complex  net  work  of  inland  navigation. 

BRAHMIX  OX.    See  Zebu. 
BRAILS,  on  shipboard,  nrc  among  the  many 
varieties  of  roj>es  used  in  furling  the  sails.  To 
i  '  brail-up'  is  to  haul  up  a  sail  by  means  of  brails. 

BRAIN*  is  the  nervous  centre  in  which  reside 
I  consciousness  and  power  over  the  voluntary  move- 
ments of  the  body.  It  consists  of  one  or  more 
masses  of  gray  and  trhile  nervous  matter,  or  what 
nre  technically  called  vesicular  and  tubular  neurinc. 
When  these  substances  arc  hlended  together,  the 
mass  is  termed  a  gang! inn,  and  from  it  proceed  pro- 
longations of  the  tubular  matter,  which  are  called 
nerves,  and  are  conductors  of  impressions  to  or 
from  the  vesicular  neurine.  The  number  and  size 
of  these  ganglia  vary  with  the  powers  of  the 
animal.  In  the  lowest  forms  of  mollusk,  we  find  a 
single  ganglion,  from  which  proceed  all  the  nerves 
of  the  animal;  in  the  higher,  there  are  two  ganglia, 
joined  by  a  nervous  cord  round  the  gullet,  and 
distinct  from,  though  connected  with,  the  ganglion 
which  supplies  nerves  to  the  foot,  and  the  one  for 
the  respiratory  apparatus.  In  the  common  slug,  we 
have  these  cephalic  ganglia  united  so  as  to  form  one 
bilobed  muss  or  B.  above  the  u>sophagus. 

In  the  Artkti  atkd  Animals  (q.  v.),  the  B.  con- 
sists of  two  cephalic  ganglia  over  the  oesophagus; 
there  are  also  two  nervous  cords,  one  on  each 
side  of  the  body,  connected  with  each  other.  In 
the  Cephalopoda,  as  the  pearly  nautilus,  the  B.,  or 
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mass  of  nervous  matter  situated  over  the  gullet, 
is  a  transverse  cnrd-like  ganglion ;  in  the  cuttle- 
fish (Sepia  officinalis)  we  find  a  distinct  rounded 
mass,  supported  by  a  rudimentary  skeleton.  In 
Fishes,  we  find,  instead  of  one  supra-wsophageal 
muss,  or  ganglion,  several  separate  masses,  the 
nerves  ending  in  their  own  special  ganglia;  i.e., 
whore  euch  nerve  ends  or  begins  in  the  B.,  there 
U  a  collection  of  vesicular 
neurine.  In  addition  to  these 
ganglia  in  fishes,  there  are 
parts  corresponding  to  the 
cerebral  lobes  or  hemispheres 
of  the  human  brain.  There 
is  also  a  cerebellum. 

Suppose  we  examines  cod's 
brain  (fig.  I).  Removing  the 
roof  of  the  skull,  we  sec  three 
pair  of  neurine  masses;  two 
small  ami  round  in  front,  a 
the  hemispherical  ganglia ; 
two  larger  in  the  middle,  the 
optic  ganglia,  6;  and  a  little 
triangular  appendage  behind, 
thecerebcllum.e.  From  just  m 
front  of  the  anterior  of  those 
three  pairs  of  masses  diverge 
nervous  prolongations,  which 
end  in  two  bodies,  a\  d\  called 
the  olfactory  ganglia.  On 
lifting  the  appendage  we  have 
named  cerebellum,  we  see  on 
each  side  of  the  spinal  cord 
a  deposition  of  neurine,  which 
represents  the  auditory  gang- 
lia of  more  fully  developed 
brains.  The  olfactory  ganglia 
vary  in  their  distance  from  the 
genera|  mass.  In  Hutu  ia. 
they  arc  placed  very  near  the 
cerebral  hemisphere,  which 
Fig.  1. — Brain  of  Cod.  are  small,  as  is  also  the  cere- 
Drawn  in  j»f«^«hewn  by  bellum.  But  when  we  reach 
removmg  roof  of  skull.  „,e  B|anf  (ftff  ^  the  ,}ze  of 

•.cerebral  loW.or  heml  the  cerebral  lobe,  a,  in  propor- 
spherlcal  ganglia  ,  A,  tion  to  all  the  other  parts,  is 

Snu^ft^&sSr,  ■»«*  ^rri- "° tl,at  4z? 

graiiKliB,  or  bulba,  ran-  overlay  the  different  ganglia, 
Mcttd  to  brain  by  long  which  are  not  placed  one  in 
prolunpitluu.  or  root..  from  of  the  other  M  ;„  fishe<J 

and  reptiles,  but  packed  one  above  the  other.  We 
now  begin  to  find  some  indications  of  coni-olutinn*. 
On  the  surface  of  the  B.  in  the  parro<iuct,  Leuret 
the  furrowiug  as  distinct,  though  many 


Fig.  2. — Brain  of  Domestic  Fowl : 
o,  cerebral  iranglla  ;  A,  olfactory  ganxlla  ;  f,  ccrebellam  ;  </. 
Optic  ganglion  of  the  riiflit  Hide,  seen  under  cerebral 
ganglion.    The  optic  nerve*  and  eyeb 
the  preparation. 


I  eyeballs  have  been  left  In 


admitted  by  any  other  arrangement.  The  middle 
part  of  the  cerebellum  is  very  large,  c,  and  divided 
into  lamtnse  or  leaflets ;  its  lateral  portions  are 
much  smaller  than  in  Mammalia ;  the  olfactory 
ganglia  are  small,  b,  and  close  to  the  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres. The  optic  gunglia  and  other  nerves  rising 
from  them  are  very  large,  and  the  wedge-shaped 
portion,  called  medulla-oblongata,  connecting  the 
!  B.  with  the  spinal  cord,  is  also  large.  We  now 
approach  the  Mammalia,  and  in  the  Monot re- 
mat  a,  which  in  some  important  respects  resemble 
birds — the  Ornitliorhynehu*  paradojnt*,  for  instance 
— we  find  small  smooth  hemispheres  in  a  B.  which 
to  the  whole  body  bears  only  the  proportion  of  ]  to 
ISO.  Even  this  is  greater  than  in  the  Marsupials; 
the  kangaroo's  B.  is  as  1  to  800. 

If  we  examine  a  rabbit's  B.,  we  find  it  to  con- 
sist, apparently,  of  three  parts— the  olfactory  bulb, 
the  cerebral  liewinphertM,  and  the  cereMlnm.  The 
cerebral  hemispheres  are  connected  by  a  trans- 
verse band  of  union,  or  what  is  technically 
a  commiwtre.  Continuing  the  dissection,  we 
aside  the  hemispheres,  and  find  they  have 
cealed  four  ganglia,  which  represent  the  single 
pair  of  optic  ganglia  we  found  in  birds.  There 
arc  two  other  bodies  in  front  of  those  just  alluded 
to— vir.,  the  optic  thalamus,  and  in  front  of  it 
another  (inferior)  longitudinal  eommiiuHre.  This 
forms  a  communication  between  the  anterior 
posterior  portions  of  the  hemisphere,  ou  the 
side.  Two  little  white  lines,  running  from  the  back 
of  the  thalami,  join  a  little  body  called  the  pineal 
gland,  interesting  in  connection  with  some  fantastic 
physiological  theories.  It  will  be  observed  that  the 
hemispheres  lie  over  these  structure*  like  a  cap;  the 
space  between  the  two,  on  each  side,  is  termed  the 
lateral  ventricle. 

We  have  now  the  most  complicated  B.  before  us, 
the  human  encephalic  mass  of  ganglia  (figs.  3,  4,  6), 
and  include  with  it  the  medulla  oblongata,  the 
link  which  unites  the  B.  to  the  spinal  cord.  First 
viewing  the  B.  from  its  upper  surface  (fig.  8),  «a 


birds  have  perfectly  smooth  hemispheres;  these  also 
are  not  hollow,  as  in  fishes  and  reptiles;  and  it  will 
bo  seen  that  the  convoluting  or  folding  of  the  B. 
substance  backwards  and  forwards,  must  allow  of 

being  packed  into  the  space  than  could  be  behind  than  in  front. 
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Fig.  3.— Human  adult  Braio : 
Seen  from  above — membranes  removed. 
a,  a,  a,  the  longitudinal  fioture,  separating  the  two  hemi- 
sphere*, b,  l>. 

see  that  it  is  divided  by  the  longitudinal  fissure  into 
two  equal  halves  or  hemispheres,  which  are  broader 
They  are  irregularly  marked 
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by  convolutions,  6,  and  a  smooth  appearance  is  given 
to  the  whole  surface  by  the  glistening  arachnoid 
membrane  (q.  v.).  On  slicing  them  transversely 
with  a  knife,  the  section  appears  white  in  the  centre, 
and  gray  at  the  margins,  of  the  convolutions,  which 
are  now  seen  penetrating  to  various  depths  below 
tbe  surface.  The  white  substance  is  dotted  with  the 
blood-vescels  which  supply  the  braiu.  On  drawing 
the  hemispheres  asunder  from  each  other  wkh  the 
fingers,  the  great  commissure,  or  uniting  band,  is 
seen,  the  corpus  caUosum,  which  is  streaked  both 
longitudinally  and  transversely.  The  hemispheres 
should  now  be  completely  sliced  off  on  a  level  with 
this  commissure,  and  its  transverse  6bres  will  be 
seen  to  extend  into  their  substance,  constituting  a 
large  white  surface,  called  by  anatomists  the  white 
oval  centre. 

If  we  take  the  handle  of  the  knife,  and  scratch 
with  it  through  this  white  substance,  the  instrument 
soon  opens  a  cavity,  which  is  the  lateral  ventricle 
(fig.  4).  Let  this  be  done  on  both  sides,  and  the 
ventricles  exposed  to  view.  They  are  shaped 
somewhat  like  the  italic  &    Their  extremities  are 


FiR.  4  —  Human  a'bill  liruin  : 

In  Ihl.«  ill  wet  I  on  th,J  <"<-IvNr;il  [•>)>,-  l:.iri'  deeri  sfft-orl  off.  ttttfl 
the  Uvnl  v,-i]irn-l.'»  ojM'fi-.l:  !.•  .-il '..*»■  a  view  „f  the 
UUnm.  Hie  |,..,tL-fiur  |>:trt  of  iLl  o  ret,/um  haa  Urn  enl  oft 
oppo.M  te  n. 

a,  a,  remains  of  while  oval  centre;  b,  b,  my  outer  portion  of 
hemispheres;  r.  loniritu<liiial  flwtre  ;  it,  corpu*  nlrl  itmil.  or 
streaked  U«-lv  l>in«  in  lateral  ventricle ;  e.  optic  thalamus; 
f.  Uenia  Minirirculariit,  or  wonn-l  ke  body  ;  (f,  the  two 
layers  of  septum  liiclduni.  open  to  iibew  fifth  ventricle  ;  A, 
anterior  erura.  or  portion*  of  th«  fornix,  one  of  the  (treat 
.^nifro-poiterlor  cotnml»>ur<M;  i,  itointi  to  the  foramen  of 
Monro,  a  briatie  b  atleklnit  down  Into  the  third  ventricle; 
k.  is  the  middle,  or  soft  tran*v*n<«  commUsnre.  Joining  tho 
two  optic  tl'alaml— *ometime»aUtent,  and  eaxilir  dVMroyed  ; 
I.  a  bristle  pvM.'il  from  the  third  to  the  fourth  ventricle  (y\ 
tbe  tran.tver»e  lines  beneath  it  Indtrate  the  ptwt.-rlor  trans- 
verse commissure;  <w,  the  pineal  glnitd.  lylnit  on  n.  the  cor- 
pora quadriiremina;  o,  valve  of  VietiNM-iia,  a  layer  of  gray 
matter  from  cerebellum;  />,  proccseea  which  connect  the 
cerebellum  to  corpora  quadrieciulna:  «.  wriion  of  cerrU-l- 
lum  line,  poinu  to  irray  matter  in  fourth  ventricle :  r,  white 
matter  projecting  Into  the  trray.  *\\ in*  a  toothed  or  arbo- 
rescent appearance,  hence  the  name,  arbor  rlt»;  «.  posterior 
pyramids,  or  back  of  - 


turned  the  opposite  way.  We  have  now  removed 
the  hemispherical  ganglion,  and  uncovered  the  others. 
Tbe  pia  mater,  which  supports  the  vessels  bringing 
blood  to  the  B.  substance,  is  seen  in  a  purple  wreath 
lying  in  each  ventricle,  and  passing  down  into  a 
depression  termed  the  middle  horn  of  the  ventricle. 
This  is  the  choroid  plexus,  and,  if  lifted,  it  will  be 
found  continuous  with  that  on  the  opposite  side, 
through  an  aperture  called  the  Forunu-n  of  Mouro, 
€,  after  the  p  eat  Scotch  anatomist  of  that  name.  If 
the  remains  of  the  corpus  callosutn  Hrc  now  scraped 
away,  the  choroid  plexus  will  be  found  continuous 
with  a  web  of  pia  mater  called  the  velum  interpo- 
titnm,  which  lies  over  the  central  cavity  of  the  B., 
or  third  ventricle.  In  front  and  behind  will  be  seen 
portions  of  the  inferior  longitudinal  commissure  or 
fornix,  A,  the  body  of  which  has  been  removed  to 
shew  the  velum;  but,  placed  vertically  between  its 
anterior  part  and  tho  under  surface  of  the  corpus 
callosum,  are  two  layers  of  gray  matter,  between 
which  is  a  narrow  space  termed  the  fifth  ventricle,  g. 
Behind,  there  will  be  seen  a  small  bole,  through 
which  a  probe  will  pass  into  the  fourth  ventricle,  I. 

The  accompanying  cut  (fig.  4)  shews  the  parts 
now  exposed.  The  mass  most  in  front  is  the 
r-n-pu*  striatum,  a\  behind  it  is  the  optic  thalamus,  e. 
TKrough  the  former,  motor  fibres  pass  from  the 
interior  columns  of  the  spinal  cord  into  the  hemi- 
•iphere  through  the  latter,  the  sensory  fibres  from 
tlit-  posterior  columns  of  the  cord.  These  are  by 
Mime  considered  to  be  the  ganglia  of  motion  and 
i  i/ii'tnon  sensation. 

Jlehind  these  are  the  corpora  quadrigemina,  n, 
.•.Inch  are  analogues  of  the  optic  ganglia  of  the 
lower  animals.  Upon  them  lies  the  pineal  gland,  m, 
iiml  behind  them,  projecting  into  the  fourth  ven- 
tricle. 9,  some  gray  matter,  said  to  be  the  auditory 
ganglia.  We  now  come  to  the  upper  surface  of  tho 
<■<  r<'bellum,  consisting  of  two  hemispheres  split  trans- 
versely into  leaflets,  and  connected  by  a  central 
portion  to  each  other,  and  by  two  bundles  of  white 
lihies  to  the  corpora  quadrigcmina,/>.  Between  these 
is  the  fourth  ventricle  ;  and  stretched  across  between 
them  is  a  thin  layer  of  gray  matter,  called  the  valve 
of  Vie-ussens,  o. 

We  now  turn  what  remains  of  the  B.  upside 
ilmvn,  and  examine  the  base  or  under  surface.  It 
is  very  irregular  iu  outline.  The  cerebral  hemi- 
spheres are  now  found  to  l>e  divided  on  each  side 
i>y  a  fissure  (Sylvian),  f.  The  part  in  front  is  called 
the  anterior  lobe  ;  that  behind  the  middle,  as  far  as 
tlm  cerebellum,  when  it  is  called  the  posterior  lobe. 

The  diagram  (fig.  6)  gives  a  better  idea  of  tbe 
ippearunce  than  words  could  possibly  do.  The 
olt  ictory  lobes,  A,  A,  are  now  seen  lying  in  a  fissure 
in  the  anterior  lobes.  The  optic  tracts  are  seen 
meeting  at  their  commissure, »',  interchanging  fibres, 
:in<!  passing  on  as  the  optic  nerves  to  the  orbit. 
The  larger  bundles  behind,  aud  directed  outwards, 
arc  the  mira  cerebri,  p,  passing  towards  tho  hemi- 
spheres, emerging  from  the  transverse  mass  called 
the  pons  varolii,  s,  which  lies  like  a  clamp  between 
the  two  halves  of  the  cerebellum,  d.  From  tho 
inner  side  of  each  cms  arises  tho  third  nerve,  o, 
destined  to  supply  four  of  the  muscles  which  move 


the  eyeball.    The  fourth  nerve,  q, 


from  tho 


termed  corona,  and  tbe  anterior  look  from  each 
other,  and  are  nearer  than  the  posterior,  which  are 


valve  of  Vicuasens,  and  is  seen  on  its  way  to 
supply  the  superior  obtique  muscle  which  turns  tho 
eye  upwards  and  outwards,  hence  called  patheticue. 
From  each  side  of  the  pons  the  fifth  pair,  r,  arises ; 
the  sixth,  t,  between  the  pons  and  the  anterior 
pyramids  of  the  medulla  oblongata  ;  te,  is  the  eighth, 
consisting  of:  1.  The  Glosso-pharyngcal,  or  nerve 
of  deglutition ;  2.  The  Pneumo-gastric  distributed 
to  tbe  respiratory  apparatus  and  stomach ;  aud  with 
it,  8.  The  Spinal  Accessory. 
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The  chemical  composition  of  B.  matter  averages 
In  ltMi  parts — 

Water.  .....  7."4  parts. 

Albuminous  matter,         .         .         .        7  " 

Fat   11 J  « 

Salts  (containing  i}  of  phosphoric  acid),       6  " 

The  proportion  of  these  constituents  Tariea  not 
only  in  different  species  of  animals,  but  also  in  dif- 
ferent members  of  the  same  animal  group,  and 
apiieiirs  to  be  much  influenced  by  the  age,  temper, 
and  intellectual  capabilities  of  each  individual.  Thus, 
the  normal  quantity  of  calls  in  the  B.  of  a  healthy 
man  is  tf  per  cent.,  and  in  the  B.  of  an  insane  patient, 
only      per  cent,  were  found. 


Fig.  S.— Human  adult  Brain  : 

«,  ante  rlorlobe  of  cerebrum :  6.  middle  lobe ;  e,  posterior  lobe 
of  cerebrum,  appearing  behind ;  </,  cerebellar  hemisphere ; 
f,  mcdulla-ohlongata ;  /,  fissure  of  Sylvius;  g,  longitudinal 
Assure;  A,  A.  olfactory  bulb*  ;  *,  optic  commissure — tbe  optic 
nerves  are  seen  interchanging  fibres  ;  /.  three  roots  of  olfac- 
tory process;  m,  white  round  bodies  o Oftxtra  ,ill,i.;ii,ti.i\, 
the  terminations  of  tbe  anterior  portions  of  fornix  ;  «.  where 
tin-  vessels  perforate  the  brain  substance,  hence  called  pos- 
terior perforated  space;  o.  third  pair  of  nerves  coming  to 
supply  muscle*  of  the  eyeball,  from  /•.  the  crus  cerebri ;  •/, 
fourth  nerve,  turning  round  from  the  valve  of  Vlcussens: 
r,  fifth  pair : «,  pons  varolii ;  I,  sixth  pair  of  nerves;  «.  seventh 
pair,  portio  ilura  lor  muscles  of  fare,  and  portio  mollis  for 
Bearing  ;  r,  posterior  pyramids  of  cerebellum,  seen  to  In- 
terchange Hurrs;  ic.  and  two  below,  are  eighth  pair — viz., 
glow  -pharyngeal,  vagus  pnciimo-gastric,  and  spinal  acces- 
sory nerve;  between  tc  and  r  In  the  small  prominence  called 
olivary  body ;  ir,  y,  two  root*  ot  ninth  pair  of  nerves,  motor 
nerve  of  tongue. 

Softening  of  the  Brain  (ramollissement)  is  a  fre- 
quent result  of  chronic  inflammation  of  the  brain. 
The  patient  has  been  for  some  time  in  low  health, 
troubled  with  headaches,  loss  of  appetite,  depression 
of  spirits,  and  a  gradual  loss  of  memory,  and  acute 
perception  of  things  in  general.  Then  a  spasm  may 
occur,  followed  by  paralysis,  or  the  legs  and  arms 
may  be  bent  up,  and  remain  in  that  position.  This 
condition  of  B.  mny  be  caused  by  want  of  proper 
nourishment  to  the  cerebral  substance,  owinir  to 
plugging  up,  or  from  disease  of  its  arteries.  When 
the  softening  i-  caused  by  inflammation,  we  frequently 
find  pus  forming  an  abscess  of  the  brain.  Induration 
may  also  occur  as  the  result  of  inflammation. — The 
other  diseases,  as  hydrocephalus,  will  be  treated  un- 
der their  own  names. 
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Di*ea»e*  of  the  Brain. — Inflammation  (acute)  of 
the  B.  (f,hreniti*,  or  popularly,  B.-fevrr)  rarely 
occurs  separately,  and  can  scarcely  be  distinguished 
from  inflammation  of  its  membranes  (meningitis). 
According  to  Dr.  Watson  of  London,  when  the 
disease  begins  in  the  latter,  the  first  remarkable 
symptom  is  a  convulsion  fit ;  when  in  the  B.  sub- 
stance itself,  nausea  and  vomiting  generally  usher  in 
the  attack. 

In  the  first  stage,  the--  is  rapid  pulse,  severs 
headache,  the  eyes  suffused,  and  their  pupils  con- 
iracted  to  a  small  point,  very  intolerant  of  light. 
The  patient  is  constantly  watchful,  and  much 
annoyed  by  even  ordinary  sounds.  Then  furious 
delirium  sets  in,  and  lasts  for  a  period,  varying 
with  the  case,  generally  from  twelve  to  forty-eight 
hours ;  when  it  is  succeeded  by  collapse,  in  which 
the  patient  lies — his  face  devoid  of  colour,  and 
covered  with  cold  sweat — in  a  state  of  stupor.  If 
roused,  he  now  speaks  with  slow,  indistinct  utter- 
ance; his  pupils  arc  now  dilated,  and  indifferent  to 
the  brightest  light ;  and  the  loudest  speaking  ceases 
to  annoy  him.  The  stupor  increases  with  the 
general  prostration,  and  continues  till  death.  After 
death,  we  lind  serous  fluid  upon  and  in  the  B., 
deposits  of  lymph,  thickening  of  the  membranes, 
and  softening  of  the  B.  substance  itself. 

General  and  local  bleeding,  with  antimony  and 
digitalis,  to  subdue  the  pulse ;  mercury,  to  prevent 
the  deposit  of  lymph  ;  blisters,  as  counter-irritants, 
to  the  back  of  the  head  and  neck,  are  the  usual 
remedies  for  this  rare,  but  terrible  disease.  The 
younger  school  of  practitioners,  however,  as  I'r. 
Tanner  expresses  it,  prefer  waiting  to  Bee  if  naf-e 
unaided,  or  only  prntly  tfuuleil,  will  not  carry  the 
patient  through  a  disease  where  the  efforts  of  art 
arc  notoriously  futile,  and  are  rather  content  to 
watch  the  tyntptomx,  to  calm  excitement  by  sedatives, 
to  lessen  increased  heat  of  body  by  diluents  and 
tepid  sponging,  to  prevent  accumulations  in  the  in- 
testines by  purgatives,  and  to  diminish  maniacal  de- 
lirium by  the  application  of  cold  to  the  head. 

B  R  A I X  E-LF.-COM  TE,  a  busy  town  of  tha 
province  of  Hainault,  Belgium,  about  13  miles 
north-north-east  of  Mons.  It  is  an  ancient  place, 
and  formerly  belonged  to  the  monks  of  St.  Waudru 
at  Mons,  from  whom  it  was  bought  by  Count 
Baldwin  in  1 108.  It  has  an  old  church  of  the  13th 
c. ;  and  cotton  and  corn  mills,  dye-works,  breweries, 
&c.  Some  of  the  finest  flax  that  can  be  produced  is 
grown  in  the  district.    Pop.  4500. 

BRAINSTONE  CORAL,  the  popular  name  of 
certain  kinds  of  Coral  (q.  t.)  or  Mudrepore  (q.  v.), 
included  in  the  Liniiiean  genus  A/atlrepora,  but  now 
forming  the  much  more  restricted  gen  as  Jfrawirina. 
They  derive  their  name  from  the  general  resem- 
blance to  the  brain  of  man  or  of  a  quadruped  exhib- 
ited in  their  large  rounded  mass,  and  numerous 
winding  depressions.  Perhaps  the  true  B.  C.  is 
Meamirina  ctrebrifurmix,  a  S|>ecies  always  nearly 
hemispherical.  When  the  hemispherical  mass  is 
broken,  the  ridges  which  bound  its  furrows  may  be 
traced  inwards  through  its  substance,  even  to  the 
central  nucleus  from  which  tbey  commenced.  The 
mouths  of  the  polypes,  in  all  the  species  of  this 
genus,  are  in  the  furrows  or  elongated  hollows,  in 
which  they  are  ranged  side  by  side,  in  sinuous 
scries.  The  brainstone  corals  are  very  common  in 
collections,  and  are  much  admired  for  their  beauty. 
They  are  found  chiefly  in  the  seas  of  warm  climates, 
particularly  in  the  Indian  and  South  Atlantic  Oceans. 
They  sometimes  attain  a  large  size.  Ehrenberg 
noticed  single  masses  (polypidoms)  in  the  Red  Sea, 
from  six  to  nine  feet  in  diameter.  Their  rate  of 
growth,  however,  appears  to  be  slow.     The  fossil 
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species  are  few,  and  chiefly  belong  to  the  oolitic  for- 
mal ion. 

BRAI'XTREE,  a  market-town  of  Essex,  about 
40  miles  north-oast  from  London.  It  is  an  old 
place,  having  been  constituted  a  market-town  by 
King  John.  Its  streets  are  nnrrow,  and  many  of 
its  houses  are  of  wood.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk 
Miid  crape,  and  also  of  straw-phut.  It  is  the  polling 
place  for  Xorth  R^scx,  and  has  obtained  some  nolo- 
i  ii  iy  in  connection  with  political  and  ecclesiastical 
proceeding*.    Pop.  of  town  about  8000. 

Bit  A  RE.  a  genus  of  Ferns  of  the  division  Poly- 
distinguished  by  spore-cases  in  marginal 
lines  covered  by  the  reflexed  margin  of  the  frond. 
The  PterU  aqvlllna  L.  or  Bracken  is  very  abun- 
dant in  Britain  and  in  most  parts  of  the  continent 
of  Europe,  growing  in  heaths,  parks,  &c,  often 
covering  considerable  tracts.  It  is  a  widely  dis- 
tributed plant,  and  is  found  in  many  parts  of 
Asia,  aud  in  some  parts  of  Africa.  It  has  a  long, 
creeping,  black  rhizome,  or  root-stock,  from  which 
grow  up  naked  stalks  of  8 — 18  inches  in  height; 
euch  stalk  divides  at  top  into  throe  branches; 


Common  Brake 

«,  end  of  a  branch,  much  rednrrd ;  fc.  end  of  a  pinnule,  tb« 
Iwwer  aide,  strewing  t 


the  branches  are  bipinnate,  the  inferior  pinnules 
pinnutitid.  The  root-stock,  when  cut  across,  exhi- 
bits rn  appearance  which  has  been  supposed  to 
resemble  a  spread  esgle,  whence  the  specific  name 
atfuilina  (Lit.  aqvila,  an  eagle).  The  root-stock  is 
bitter,  and  has  )>ccn  used  as  a  substitute  for  bops; 
it  has  also  been  ground,  mixed  with  barley,  and 
made  into  a  wretched  bread  in  times  of  distress. 
The  plant  is  astringent  and  anthelmintic ;  and  as 
such,  it  had  at  one  lime  a  high  reputation,  although 
it  is  now  little  used,  at  least  by  medical  practi- 
tioners. It  is  employed  in  dressing  kid  and  chamois 
b  ather.  The  ashes,' containing  a  large  quantity  of 
alkali,  were  formerly  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
coup  and  of  glass,  so  that  the  collecting  of  them  for 
sale  was  a  considerable  resource  of  the  poor  in  some 
purls  of  the  Hebrides.  B.  is  also  employed  for 
thatching,  for  littering  cattle.  Ac,  and  occasionally 
chopped  up  with  straw  or  hay,  for  feeding  cattle. 
It  is  a  favourite  covert  of  deer  and  of  other  game. 
The  abundance  of  this  plant  is  sometimes  regarded 
as  a  sign  of  poor  land,  although,  probably,  its 
absence  from  the  richer  soils  is  very  much  a  result 
of  cultivation.  To  extirpate  it,  nothing  more  is 
nece«sary  than  a  few  successive  mowings  of  the 
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young  shoots  as  they  appear.  The  annual  prowtk 
of  B.  is  killed  by  the  first  frosts  of  autumn,  but 
remains  rigid  and  brown,  still  affording  shelter 
to  game,  and  almost  as  characteristic  a  feature  in 
the  landscape  of  winter  as  in  that  of  summer,  per- 
haps adding  to  its  general  desola tenet*. — Pterit 
caudata,  a  large  species  of  B.  very  similar  to  that  of 
Europe,  is  one  of  the  worst  pests  which  the  farmer 
has  to  contend  with  in  the  south  of  Brazil. — Pterin 
ttndtnta,  a  native  of  New  Zealand,  Viin  Piemen's 
I*and,  Ac,  has  a  more  nutritious  rhizome  than 
the  common  brake.  See  Tara  Fern. — Rock  B. 
(Uryptopamma  crupa  or  Allotorus  cri*j,ui<  formerly 
PUrit  critpa)  is  a  pretty  little  fern,  common  on  stony 
hills  in  the  northern  parts  of  Britain. 

BR  A  MA,  a  genua  of  fishes  of  the  family  Chato- 
dontida  (q.  v.).  B.  Rati  k  common  in  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  occasionally  found  on  the  British 
shores.  It  is  one  of  the  fishes  to  which  the 
name  Bream  (q.  v.)  or  Sea-bream  has  been  gjven; 
and  it  has  also  been  described  as  a  Gilt-head 
(q.  v.);  but  these  names  belong  to  fishes  of  other 
families,  with  some  similarity  of  general  appear- 
ance. The  genus  B.  has  the  body  very  deep 
and  compressed,  the  head  rather  obtusely  termi- 
nated, a  single  elongated  dorsal  fin,  and  the  anal 
fin  with  a  very  lengthened  base.  The  tail  is 
forked,  its  points  extremely  divergent  This  fish  is 
sometimes  more  than  two  feet  in  length.  Its  flesh  is 
of  exquisite  flavour. 

BRAM  AH,  Joseph,  an  eminent  practical 
machinist,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  was  born  at 
Stainborough,  Yorkshire,  April  13,  1749,  and 
early  exhibited  an  unusual  talent  for  mechanics, 
Incapacitated  in  his  16th  year  from  agricultural 
labours  by  an  accidental  lameness,  he  was  appren- 
ticed to  a  carpenter  and  joiner,  and  afterwards 
obtained  employment  with  a  cabinet-maker  in 
London.  Subsequently,  be  established  himself  in 
business  in  the  metropolis,  and  became  distin- 
guished for  the  number,  value,  and  ingenuity  of 
his  mechanical  inventions,  such  as  safety-locks, 
improvements  in  pump*  and  tire-engines,  in  the 
construction  of  boilers  for  steam-engines,  in  the 
processes  of  making  paper,  in  the  construction  of 
main-pipes,  wheel-carnages,  the  beer-machine  used 
at  the  bar  of  public-houses,  and  many  others.  About 
180(1,  he  constructed  the  hydrostatic  press  known  by 
his  name.  See  Hydrostatic  Press.  In  all,  he  took 
out  about  twenty  pateuta.  He  died  9th  Decem- 
ber 1814. 

BRAMA'NTE,  Doxato  Lazeari,  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Italian  architects,  and  also  distin- 
guished as  a  painter,  was  born  at  Monte- Asdroaldo, 
in  the  duchy  of  Urbino,  1444.  From  1476,  to  1499, 
he  resided  at  Milan,  where  he  studied  geometry 
and  perspective,  neither  of  which  sciences  was  well 
understood  by  artists  in  his  day.  He  was  noted  as 
one  of  the  best  painters  in  Lombardy  ;  but  his  suc- 
cess in  architecture  eclipsed  his  fume  as  a  painter. 
In  Milan,  he  built  the  choir  of  Santa-Maria  delle 
Grazie,  and  the  church  of  Santa-Maria  pre.«so  San- 
Satiro.  After  the  fall  of  Ludovico  Slorza,  B.  went 
to  Rome,  whore  he  was  first  employed  by  the  pope 
Alexander  VI.,  and  afterwards  by  Julius  II.  The  first 
great  work  which  he  undertook  for  the  latter  whs 
to  connect  the  Vatican  palace  with  the  two  pavilions 
of  tbe  Belvedere  by  a  series  of  immense  galleries; 
the  second  was  the  rebuilding  of  St.  Peter's  Church, 
of  which  be  laid  the  new  foundation  in 
When  only  a  small  portion  of  his  plans  had  been 
realised,  B.  died  at  Rome,  1814,  and  succeeding 
architects  departed  widely  from  the  original  design 
of  a  grand  cupola  over  a  Greek  cross.  Among  other 
works  of  B.  in  Rome  mav  be  mentioned  the  palaces 
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Canccllaria  and  Giraud  (now  Torlonia),  in  which  h« 
adhered  more  strictly  than  in  other  works  to 
antique  forms,  but  not  without  a  characteristic 
grace  id  his  application  of  these. 

BRAMHANA'N,  a  district  of  the  province  of 
Soorakarta,  Java,  rich  in  remains  of  Brahmanical 
temples,  which  are  superior  in  magnificence  to 
any  in  India.  The  edifices  are  composed  entirely 
of  hewn  stone,  and  no  mortar  has  been  used  in  their 
construction.  In  all,  there  are  '296  temples,  disposed 
in  five  parallelograms  one  within  the  other.  The 
outer  one  constats  of  84  temples;  the  second,  of  76; 
the  third,  of  64 ;  the  fourth,  of  44 ;  and  the  inner 
one,  of  28.  In  the  centre  stands  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  structure  of  all.  It  is  90  feet  high, 
and  profutely  decorated  with  mythological  figures, 
which  are  executed  in  a  very  fair  style  of  art.  On 
the  south  face  of  the  outside  parallelogram,  there 
are  two  monstrous  figures,  with  uplifted  cluhs, 
kneeling  in  a  threatening  attitude.  The  great 
temple  is  pretty  entire,  as  are  also  about  a  third 
of  the  others,  but  the  rest  lie  strewn  upon  the 
ground. 

BRA  MBLE  (Rnbut  frvtintu*),  a  plant  common 
in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe,  having  prickly 
stems,  which  somewhat  resemble  those  of  the  Rasp- 
berry (q.  v.).  The  flowers  do  not  appear  till  the 
summer  is  considerably  advanced,  and  the  fruit 
ripens  towards  the  end  of  it,  continuing  to  be 
produced  till  the  frosts  of  winter  set  in.  The  fruit 
(brambleberry  or  blackberry)  is  too  well  known  to 
need  description.  Besides  affording  much  enjoy- 
ment to  children,  who  collect  it  from  hedges  and 
thickets,  it  is  sometimes  offered  for  sale  in  towns, 
and  jelly  and  jam  are  prepared  from  it  of  very 
delicate  flavour,  besides  a  wine,  which,  both  in 
strength  and  flavour,  is  held  by  many  to  excel  all 
products  of  similar  native  fruits  of  Britain.  The 
B.  is  rarely  cultivated,  perhaps  because  it  is  in  most 
districts  so  abundant  In  a  wild  state ;  but  it  seems 
to  deserve  attention  at  least  as  much  as  the  rasp- 
berry, and  might  probably  be  as  much  improved 
by  cultivation.  A  slight  rail  on  each  side  of  a  row 
of  brambles,  to  restrain  the  straggling  stems,  affords 
the  necessary  security  for  neatness  snd  order,  and 
the  care  bestowed  is"  repaid  by  abundance  of  fruit, 


rerr  acceptable  where  wild-brambles  are  not  plen- 
tiful, and  at  a  season  when  there  is  no  other  small 
fruit  in  the  garden.  There  are  msny  different 
species  of  B..  according  to  some— varieties  according 
inists-to  which  the  name  is  i 


W  other 


indiscrimi- 


nately given,  and  which  mar  almost  all  be 
as  belonging  to  the  Linnean  Rubut  frtUicoru*. 
From  this  was  separated  R.  Corylifoliu*  of  Smith, 
a  common  British  plant,  and  from  these  some 
German  and  British  botanists  have  separated  many 
other  alleged  species.  R.  tnbrrteiu*  ha*  more  the 
habit  of  the  raspberry  than  most  of  the  other  kinds, 
but  even  its  claims  to  be  received  as  a  species  are 
not  admitted  without  doubt  by  some  of  the  most 
eminent  botanists.  A  variety  of  B.  with  whits 
fruit  is  occasionally  met  with.— Species  of  Rulmi 
very  similar  to  the  common  B.,  or  varieties  of  it, 
abound  in  the  northern  parts  of  Asia,  the  Himalaya 
Mountains,  and  North  America.    See  Rrntrs. 

BRAMBLING,  BRAMBLEFINCU,  or  MOUN- 
TAIN FINCH  (FrxngUU  Montifringilla ;  see  Finch 
and  Frinoiluime),  a  bird  nearly  allied  to  the  Chaf- 
finch (q.  v.).  It  is  a  little  larger  than  the  chaffinch, 
which  it  much  resembles  in  its  general  appearance, 
its  bill,  and  even  the  disposal  of  its  colours.  The 
tail  is  more  forked.  In  the  males,  the  crown  of  the 
head,  the  cheeks,  the  back  and  sides  of  the  neck, 
and  the  upper  part  of  the  back,  are  mottled  in 
winter  with  brown  and  black;  but  in  spring,  the 
whole  of  these  parts  become  of  a  rich  velvety  black ; 
the  throat  and  breast  are  of  a  rich  fawn  colour, 
which  is  also  the  prevailing  colour  of  the  wings,  but 
they  arc  crossed,  w  hen  closed,  by  an  oblique  hand 
of  jet-black,  and  by  another  oblique  band  of  white. 
The  quill-feathers  are  also  black,  edged  with  yellow 
on  their  outer  webs;  the  tail-feathers  black, "edged 
with  reddish  white;  the  rump  and  the  belly  are 
white;  a  small  tuft  of  feathers  under  each  wing 
and  some  of  the  lower  wing-eoverts  are  bright 
yellow.    The  B.  is  a  mere  winter  visitant  in  Britain, 


Brambling,  or  Mountain  Finch. 

and  the  period  of  its  arrival  appears  to  vary  accord- 
ing to  the  severity  or  mildness  of  the  weather  in  the 
more  northerly  regions.  The  B.  has  never  been 
known  to  breed  in  any  part  of  the  British  islands, 
and  even  in  the  south  of  Sweden  it  Is  a  mere  winter 
visitant.  It  breeds  in  the  more  northerly  parts  of 
Scandinavia.  It  has  no  song,  its  call-note  is  a  single 
monotonous  chirp.  It  is  a  very  widely  distributed 
species,  being  found  as  far  east  as  Japan,  and.  in 
its  winter  migrations,  visiting  Italy,  Sicily,  Malta, 
Smyrna,  Ac. 

BRA'MPTON,  a  very  ancient  town  in  the  county 
of  Cumberland,  near  the  Arthing,  8  miles  east-north- 
east of  Carlisle.  It  is  surrounded  by  hills ;  and  the 
Castle-hi.l  commands  a  very  extensive  view.  Fop. 
8074.  The  chief  manufacture  is  the  weaving  of 
checks  and  ginghams ;  and  there  are  coal-mines  in 
the  vicinity.  On  a  rock,  two  miles  to  the  south.  U  a 
Roman  inscription,  supposed  to  hav«-  been  cut  by 
one  of  Agricola's  legions  in  207  a.  ».  Two  miles  to 
the  east  stands  Lanercost  Abbey,  founded  in  1116. 
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BRAN  is  the  material  obtained  from  the  outer 
covering  or  husk  of  grain  during  the  process  of 
grinding,  and  which  is  separated  from  the  liner  flour 
before  the  latter  is  made  into  bread  (q.  v.).  It  is 
generally  met  with  in  commerce  in  thin  scaly  yellow- 
ish-brown particles,  with  sharp  edges,  and  its  com- 
position in  100  parts  is  as  follows : 


Wnter, 

Albumen  (w^jrulnted), 

oil,  .  .  .  . 
Hurt,  with  >  little  Btarch, 
A»h  or  Hallno  matter, 


131 
193 
4  7 

558 
7  3 
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Bread  made  of  flour,  containing  B.  is  known  as 
firovn  Brrati.  See  Bkkai>.  The  main  uses  to  w  hich 
B.  is  put  are  in  the  feeding  of  horses  and  cattle, 
and  poultry,  and  in  clearing  und  brighlening  goods 
during  the  processes  of  Dyeing  (q.  v.)  and  Calico- 
printing  (q.  v.).  In  the  practice  of  medicine,  B.  is 
employed  as  a  warm  poultice  in  abdominal  inflam- 
mation, spasms,  Ac,  and  an  infusion  is  used  as  an 
emollient  footbath.  It  is  also  used  internally  in 
catarrhal  affections. 

BRANCH,  in  Botany,  is  a  part  of  a  tree  or  other 
plant  not  taking  its  rise  immediately  from  the  root, 
but  rather  forming  a  sort  of  division  of  the  stem, 
and  which  is  often  divided  into  secondary  branches, 
again  perhaps  to  be  further  much  ramified  into 
branchlet*  and  twigs,  the  ultimate  ramifications 
producing  leaves,  flowers,  and  fruit.  Branches  origin- 
ate in  leaf-buds,  which  are  produced  at  the  node*  of 
the  stent,  or  of  the  already  existing  branches.  See 
Bud,  Plant,  and  Stkm.  The  buds  being  formed 
in  the  axils  of  leaves,  the  arrangement  of  the 
branches,  as  alternate,  opposite,  w hurled,  &c,  varies 
like  that  of  the  leaves,  but  buds  often  remain  dor- 
mant, according  to  a  regular  law  of  alternation.  The 
angles  of  ramification  are  very  different  in  different 
plants,  producing  great  variety  of  appearance,  and 
giving  marked  characteristics  to  different  kinds  of 
trees.  The  great  difference  between  the  ramification 
of  the  Qmifenn  in  general  (Pines  and  Firs)  and  that 
of  other  tries  must  have  attracted  the  attention  of 
every  one.  In  many  herbaceous  plants  whose  axis 
is  scarcely  developed  into  a  stem,  instend  of  branches 
there  proceed  from  the  lateral  buds  runner*,  which 
lie  close  to  the  ground,  send  down  roots,  and  produce 
new  plants,  as  in  the  strawberry. 

BRA  NTIILK.    See  Gills. 

BRANCHIO  PODA  (Gr.  gill-footed),  an  order  of 
Cruttarra  <q.  v.)  of  the  division  Enlntno*trar«  (q.  v.) 
deriring  this  name  from  the  distinctive  peculiarity 
of  having  the  branrhia?,  or  gills,  which  are  nume- 
rous, attached  to  the  feet.    They  am  small  creatures, 
many  of  them  almost  microscopic,  and  chiefly  abound  I 
in    stagnant   fresh  waters.     Some  are  popularly 
known  by  the  name  of  Water-fleas  (q.  v.);  the  i 
Brine-shrimp  (q.  v.)  is  another  example;  and  the' 
genera  Curio/,*  and  Cypri*  may  be  mentioned,  the  | 
former  on  account  of  its  great  frequency  in  stagnant  1 
fresh  waters,  the  latter  because  its  hard  shells  re>-i*t  I 
decomposition,  and  ure  therefore  abundant  in  a  fossil  ' 
State. 

BRA'NTO,  Rio,  a  river  of  that  portion  of  Brazil 
which,  originally  comprised  -within  the  understood 
limits  of  Guiana,  lies  to  the  north  of  the  Amazon. 
It  rises  in  the  Parime  Mountains,  on  the  very  borders 
of  Venezuela  ;  and  after  a  southerly  course  of  about 
4O0  miles,  it  joins,  near  lat.  1°  2<i  S.,  and  long.  62c 
W.,  the  Rio  Negro,  of  which  it  is  the  principal  tribu- 
tary, on  its  way  to  the  Amazon. 

BRA'NCTRSINE.    See  Acanthus. 
BRAND,  a  name  given  in  some  parts  of  Britain 
to  some  of  those  diseases  of  plants,  especially  of, 


corn-plants,  which  are  also  called  Blight,  Bunt, 
Mildew,  Rust,  and  SurT  — See  these  heads.— It  is 
the  German  name  for  the  disease  generally  known 
in  Britain,  as  Bint,  and  sometimes  as' Pepper- 
brand.  Roth  as  a  German  and  an  English  word, 
it  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  verb  brennen  to 
burn,  and  to  refer  to  the  burnt  appearance  which 
characterises  the  diseases  to  which  it  is  applied. — 
Its  most  common  application  in  Britain,  however, 
is  not  to  any  of  the  diseases  already  mentioned,  but 
to  a  peculiar  spotted  and  burnt  appearand-  often 
seen  on  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  also  on  the  bark 
of  plants,  which  does  not  seem  to  be  in  any  wav 
connected  with  the  presence  of  ptirasitic  fungi, 
but  which  sometimes  becomes  so  extensive  as  to 
cause  the  death  of  the  plant  The  nature  of  this 
disease  is  still  somewhat  obscure.  Occurring  tito«t 
frequently  when  warm  sunshine  succeeds  to  moi*t 
weather  or  to  hoar-frost,  and  frequently  affecting 
plants  in  hotbeds  upon  which  drops  of  condensed 
moisture  fall  from  the  frame,  it  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  concentration  of  the  sun's  ravs  by  the  drops 
of  water  on  the  leaf  or  bark — a  theory  utterly  unten- 
able, as  no  concentration  can  take  place  in  such 
circumstances.  The  probability  appears  to  be,  that 
the  action  of  the  moisture  unequally  distributed, 
and  particularly  when  sudden  change's  of  tempera- 
ture take  place,  deranges  the  vegetable  functions, 
and  destroys  the  fine  tissue. — Brand,  a  mark 
made  on  a  cask  for  trade  or  Excise  purposes.  Sec 
Fisiikrus,  and  Trapk  Marks. 

BRA'NDENRCRG,  a  province  of  Prussia,  In  the 
centre  of  the  kingdom,  in  lat.  51°  SO'— 5:>"  45'  N., 
and  long.  11"  13'— 16°  8'  E.  B.  has  an  area  of 
15,416  square  miles,  and  a  pop.  (1867)  of  2,663,805. 
It  formed  the  nucleus  of  the  Prussian  monarchy,  hut 
the  modern  province  does  not  quite  correspond  with 
the  old  Mark  of  B.,  which  included  also  a  part  of 
the  province  of  Saxony  and  of  Pomcrania,  while  it 
lacked  certain  small  portions  of  territory  now  con- 
tained in  the  province  of  Brandenburg.  Almost  the 
whole  province  is  a  plain,  so  low  that  at  Potsdam 
the  surface  of  the  river  Havel  is  only  14  6  Prussian 
or  about  15  English  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea. 
The  ground  becomes  slightly  hilly  towards  Silesia. 
In  general,  the  soil  is  sandy  and  naturally  unfruitful. 
Without  its  numerous  rivers  and  canals,  B.  would 
be  one  of  the  most  burren  tracts  on  the  continent. 
The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Germans,  mixed  with 
French  and  Dutch  colonists,  who,  however,  are  almost 
completely  Germanised ;  and  in  the  south  of  the 
province,  with  people  of  Wend  extraction.  With 
the  exception  of  87,962  Roman  Catholics,  and  24, l'.»ti 
Jews,  they  belong  to  the  Pio;estatit  Church.  Agri- 
culture and  the  rearing  of  cattle  afford  occupation 
for  a  considerable  number  of  the  inhabitants.  The 
manufactures  are  silk,  cotton,  wool,  linen,  sugar, 
leather,  paper,  metals,  ic.  There  are  also  numerous 
distilleries  throughout  the  province.  B.  is  divided 
into  the  governments  of  Potsdam  and  Frankfurt, 
which  are  subdivided  into  S4  circles.  Berlin  is 
the  chief  town.  In  the  beginning  of  the  Christian 
era,  B.  was  inhabited  by  the  Suevi,  and  afterwards 
by  Slavonic  tribes.  It  was  subjugated  by  Charle- 
magne in  789,  but  it  again  acquired  inde|ieiidcnce 
under  his  weak  successors,  and  remained  free  until 
928,  when  Henry  I.  possessed  himself  of  it.  After 
passing  through  numerous  changes  in  connection 
with  the  general  history  of  the  German  empire — 
of  which  we  need  here  mention  only  the  facts  that 
Albert  the  Bear  (q.  v  )  became  the  first  Markgraf 
of  B.  in  1142,  and  Frederick  of  Niirnberg  the  first 
elector  in  1417— it  became  associated  with  the  rise 
of  the  Prussian  state  into  a  monarchy  under 
Frederick  I.,  Elector  of  Brandenburg,  in  1701. 
See  Patbsu. 
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BRANDENBURG— BRANDY. 


BRA  NDENBURG  (the  ancient  Brennaboreh  or 
Brennabor),  the  town  from  which  the  proviucc  Bran- 
denburg in  named,  is  situated  on  the  line  of  the  Berlin 
and  Magdeburg  Railway,  about  37  miles  west-south- 
west of  Berlin.  The  river  Have!  divides  it  into  two 
parts,  Old  and  New  B..  which  are  both  surrounded 
with  walls.  On  on  island  in  the  river  there  is 
a  third  quarter,  containing  the  castle,  cathedral, 
equestrian  college,  Ac.  The  cathedral  has  a  fine  old 
crypt,  and  several  interesting  antiquities.  The 
inhabitants,  amounting  to  about  19,000,  inclusive 
of  the  garrison,  are  engaged  in  the  manufacture 
of  woollen,  linen,  hosiery,  paper,  leather,  beer,  Ac. 
Boat-buildiug  is  also  carried  on  to  a  considerable 
extent. 

BRANDENBURG,  New,  a  walled  town  in  the 
grand  duchy  of  Meckleiiburg-Strelitz,  North-Ger- 
many, is  situated  near  the  north  end  of  Lake  Tollen, 
about  50  miles  west-north-west  of  Stettin.  It  is  a 
beautiful  town,  with  regular,  broad,  and  well-built 
streets.  The  grand  duke  has  a  palace  in  the  market- 
place. It  lias  manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton, 
damasks,  leather,  paper,  tobacco,  Ac,  besides  corn- 
mills,  oil-works,  and  a  trade  in  hides  and  horses, 
and  is  altogether  a  very  thriving  place.  Pop.  about 
60OO. 

BRANDING  was  a  mode  of  punishment  prac- 
tised in  England  for  various  offences.  It  was  effected 
by  the  application  of  a  hot  iron,  the  end  of  which 
hod  the  form  which  it  was  desired  should  be  left  im- 
printed on  the  skin.  But  B.  by  such  means  has 
long  ceased,  and  now  it  is  practically  confined  to  the 
case  of  desertion  from  the  army — the  B.  or  marking 
being  not  done  by  a  hot  iron,  but  with  ink,  or  other 
similar  preparation.  By  the  Mutiny  Act  of  1858, 
21  Vict.  c.  9,  it  is  enacted  by  section  35  as  follows  : 
'On  the  first,  and  on  every  subsequent  conviction 
for  desertion,  the  court-martial,  in  addition  to  any 
other  punishment,  may  order  the  offender  to  be 
marked  on  the  left  side,  two  inches  below  the  arm- 
pit, with  the  letter  D,  such  letter  not  to  be  less  than 
an  inch  long,  and  to  be  marked  upon  the  skin 
with  -ome  ink  or  gunpowder,  or  other  preparation, 
so  as  to  be  visible  and  conspicuous,  and  not  liable  to 
be  obliterated.'  Formerly,  B.  was  employed  in  the 
case  of  all  dergiable  offences  by  burning  on  the 
hand  (sec  Bknkut  of  Clkkht);  and  with  a  view 
still  further  to  repress  theft  and  petty  larceny,  the 
10  and  11  Will.  III.  c.  23,  s.  6,  provided  that  such 
offenders  as  had  the  benefit  of  clergy  allowed  them 
should  Ik-  '  burnt  in  the  mo*t  vixible  part  <>f  the  left 
cluek,  nearest  the  none.'  This  additional' severity, 
however,  not  having  the  desired  deterrent  effect, 
but  the  reverse,  was  repealed  by  the  5  Anne  c.  6, 
which  nevertheless  provided  for  offenders  being 
burnt  on  the  hand  as  formerly.  The  latter  punish- 
ment, however,  was  entirely  abolished  by  an  act 
parsed  in  1822,  the  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  38.  Brawling  in 
church  (q.  v.)  was,  by  the  5  and  6  Edw.  IV.  c.  4, 
made  an  offence  punishable  by  having  one  of  the 
ears  cut  off.  or,  the  offender  having  no  ears,  by  B. 
with  the  letter  F  on  the  cheek.  This  punishment 
was  repealed  by  the  9  (ieo.  IV.  c.  31.  B.,  therefore, 
in  the  ease  of  lelonies,  has  been  entirely  abolished. 

BRANDIS,  Chmstiax  Aro.,  professor  of  phi- 
losophy in  Bonn,  was  born  at  llildesheitn,  13th 
February  1790,  his  father  being  J.  D.  Brandis,  one 
of  the  most  distinguished  physicians  of  his  time. 
Having  studied  philology  and  philosophy  at  Kiel 
and  (idttingen,  he  began  lecturing  in  the  uni- 
versity of  Copenhagen,  from  which  he  removed  to 
Berlin  (lslti).  Here  he  was  soon  called  upon 
to  take  part  in  the  preparations  for  the  great 
critici.l  edition  of  the  works  of  Aristotle,  contem- 
plated by  the  Berlin  Acadcmv  of  Science,  4  vols. 
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(Berlin,  1831 — 183C);  nnd  with  this  object,  spent 
several  years,  along  with  Immanuel  Bekker  (q.  v.), 
in  exploring  the  chief  libraries  of  Europe.  In  1821, 
he  resumed  his  academic  career  in  the  unirersitj 
of  Bonn,  where  he  edited  Aristotle's  Metaphysics 
(vol.  i.,  Berl.  1823),  Scholia  in  Ari*MeUm  (Berl. 
1836),  and  Scholia  Uraca  in  A.  Metaphysicum 
(Berl.  1837).  He  accepted,  in  1837,  a  call  from  the 
young  king  of  Greece,  and  spent  several  years  in 
that  country  as  cabinet  counsellor.  As  a  result,  we 
have  his  Mittheilungen  uber  Griechenland,  Commu- 
nications on  Greece  (3  vols.,  Lei  p.  1842).  In  his 
Handbuch  tier  Uesehiehte  drr  Griech.-Rom.  Phileuophit 
(History  of  Greek  and  Roman  Philosophy,  vols.  i. 
and  ii.,  1844 — 1853),  he  has,  by  establishing  what 
are  the  facts  of  the  case,  laid  the  historical  basis  for 
a  knowledge  of  Greek  thought.  He  died  July  24, 1867. 
BRANDLING.    See  Par,  and  Salmon. 

BRA  NDON,  a  town  on  both  sides  of  the  Little 
Ouse  or  Brandon  river,  where  it  separates  Norfolk 
from  Suffolk,  78  miles  north-north-east  from  London 
by  road.  Pop.  2022.  It  has  a  considerable  corn- 
trade.  Great  rabbit-warrens  occur  near  Brandon. 
There  was  formerly  an  extensive  manufactory  of 
gun-flints  here,  the  nrtny  being  exclusively  supplied 
with  these  articles  from  B.  before  the  introduction 
of  percussion-caps. 

BRANDT,   Sebastian,   the  author  of   a  rerr 

Popular  German  book,  the  Nartrnschiff',  or  Ship  of 
ools,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  1458  ;  studied  law  and 
the  classics  with  real  at  Basel,  where  he  received 
permission  to  teach ;  and  soon  became  one  of  the 
most  influential  lecturers  in  that  city.  The  Emperor 
Maximilian  shewed  his  regard  for  B.  by  appointing 
him  an  imperial  councillor.  He  died  at  Strasburg 
in  1521.  His  Ship  of  Fools,  a  satire  on  the  follies 
and  vices  of  his  times,  which  was  published  at 
Basel,  1494,  is  not  very  poetical,  but  is  full  of  sound 
sense  and  good  moral  teaching,  and  was  so  much  es- 
teemed that  the  German  popular  preacher  Gciler 
occasionally  took  his  texts  from  it.  It  was  trans- 
lated into  Latin  by  Locher  (1497);  and  into 
English  by  Henry  Watson,  Ttte  Greie  Shyppc  of 
FooLs  of  the  Worlds  (1517);  partly  translated  atid 
partly  imitated  by  Alexander  Barclay,  The  Shyp  of 
Folysoft/u  World*  (lftoK) ;  and  imitated  by  W.  ft. 
Ireland  in  the  Modern  Ship  of  Fools  (18o7).  It  baa 
also  ap|H-nred  in  French,  and  indeed  iu  almost  all 
European  languages. 

BRANDY  (Ger.  liranntwrin,  Fr.  enu  de  vie)  is 
a  term  sometimes  applied  generically  to  all  kinds  of 
ardent  spirits,  but  usually  restricted  to  the  liquid 
obtained  by  distilling  the  fermented  juice  of  the 
grape.  See  Distillation-.  The  fermented  liquors 
or  wines  which  are  employed  for  that  purpose  aro 
various,  and  contain  a  proportion  of  alcohol  (q.  v  ), 
which  runs  from  10  to  23  per  cent,  of  their  w.  iglit. 
The  red  wines  generally  are  preferred,  as  contain- 
ing most  alcohol;  but  though  they  yield  a  larger 
amount  of  B.  than  the  white  wines,  yet  the  latter 
afford  a  spirit  which  possesses  a  finer  flavour  and 
more  agreeable  taste,  looo  gallons  of  wine  give  by 
distillation  from  loo  to  15o  gallons  of  B  ,  which 
varies  iu  strength,  but  is  commercially  judged  of 
according  to  the  quantity  of  eau  de  vie  or  It.  a 
i  prcure  dr  Holland  which  it  contains,  and  is  gencr- 
,  ally  diluted  with  water  till  it  contains  from  50  to 
,  54  per  cent,  by  weight  of  absolute  alcohol.  When 
originally  distilled,  B.  is  clear  and  colourless,  and  if 
.  wished  to  remain  so,  is  reeeived  and  kept  in  glass 
vessels;  but  when  placed  iu  wooden  casks,  the  spirit 
dissolves  out  the  colouring-matter  of  the  wood,  and 
'  acquires  a  light  sherry  tint,  which  is  deepened  by 
burnt  sugar  and  other  colouring-matter,  intention- 
ally added  by  the  dealers.     The  pleasant  aroma  of 
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B.  is  due  to  the  presence  of  more  or  lew  of  fusel  oil  I  of  Staffordthirt,  published  in  1686,  *aa  much  to  be 
(q.  T.)  accompanied  by  omantliic  ether  (q.  v.).  The  preferred  to  the  cucking-stool,  which  not  only 
most  famous  B.  is  that  distilled  in  Cognac,  a  district  j  endangers  the  health  of  the  party,  but  also  gives 
in  the  west  of  France,  from  the  choicest  wines,  but  I  the  tongue  liberty  betwixt  every  dip:  to  neither  of 
comparatively  little,  of  that  sold  under  the  name  which  is  this  at  all  liable ;  it  being  such  a  bridle 
of  Cotrn<te  comes  from   this  district.    A  second- 1  for  the  tongue  as  not  only  quite  deprives  them  of 


class  B.  is  obtained  from  the  red  winea  of  Portugal, 
Spain,  Ac,  as  also  from  the  refuxe  (mare)  of  the 
grapes  left  in  the  winepress,  the  scrapings  of 
wine-casks  and  vats,  the  deposits  in  wine-bottles, 
4c. )  and  very  much  of  the  B.  sold  in  Great  Britain 


speech,  but  brings  shame  to  the  transgression,  and 
humility  thereupon,  before  it  is  taken  off.  The  B., 
in  its  simplest  form,  is  a  hoop  of  iron,  opening  by 
hinges  at  the  sides,  so  as  to  enclose  the  head,  and 
fastened  by  a  staple  with  a  padlock  at  the  back  ; 


some 

good  Cognac,  and  redistilling,  when  the  spirit 
which  passes  over  may  be  coloured  with  burnt 
sugar,  or  by  being  kept  in  an  enipty  sherry  cask. 
Occasionally,  grains  of  paradise  ami  other  acrid 
matters  are  added,  to  give  the  B.  a  fictitious 
strength ;  and  catechu  or  oak-bnrk,  to  give  it  sn 
astringent  taste.  B.  is  the  form  in  which  alcohol 
is  administered  medicinally  either  internally  or 
externally.  It  is  distinguished  from  other  ardent 
spirits  by  its  light,  cordial,  and  stomachic  proper- 
ties, and  especially  when  set  tire  to  for  a  minute 
or  two,  forming  what  is  known  as  Jiurnt  B.,  it 
is  valuable  us  a  household  remedy  for  diarrho?s. 
B.  is  administered  internally  (1),  in  mild  cnaet  of 
diarrhrra,   unaccompanied    by   inflammation,  but 

attended  with  griping  pain,  and  the  addition  of]  of  a  conical  cage  or  lantern,  with  a  door  behind 
nutmeg  is  productive  of  good ;  (2)  as  a  powerful  I  opening  by  a  hinge  and  fastened  by  a  staple,  the 
excitant  lor  restoring  patients  who  are  suffering  1  front  being  fashioned  into  a  rude  mask,  with  holes 
from  suspended  animation,  and  to  relieve  those .  for  mouth,  no*c,  and  eyes.  In  one  instance,  the 
who  are  Li1>ouring  under  fainting  symptoms  during  mask  quite  covers  the  lace,  the  iron  plate 
an   operation  in  surgery;  (3),  as  a  nthnuimut  anil  hammered  out  to  fit  the 


and  Ireland  is  prepared  at  home  from  ordinary ;  a  plate  within  the  front  of  the  hoop  projecting 
grain  alcohol,  by  adding  thereto  argol  (q,  v  ),  bruised  ,  inwards,  t-o  as  to  fit  into  the  mouth  of  the  culprit, 
French  plums,  some  French  wine-vinegar,  a  little  j  and  by  pressing  upon  the  tongue,  be  an  effectual 

gag.  There  must  have  been  difficulty  in  keeping  Buch 
a  hoop  in  its  place ;  and  so  it  received  the  addi- 
tion of  a  curved  baud  of  iron,  having  a  triangular 
opening  for  the  nose,  patting  over  the  forehead,  and 
so  clo*ping  tbe  crown  of  the  head  that  escape  from 
it  was  scarcely  possible.  This  may  be  regarded  as 
the  second  form  of  the  brank.  iu  the  third  form, 
the  curved  band  was  hinged  in  the  middle,  and,  pass- 
ing over  the  whole  head,  was  locked  into  the 
staple  at  the  back  of  the  hoop.  The  next  addition 
seems  to  have  been  a  second  band  crossing  the 
first  at  right  angles,  so  as  to  clasp  the  sides  of  the 
head,  and  keep  the  B.  still  more  firmly  in  its  place. 
In  its  last  most  complicated  shape,  the  B.,  by  the 
multiplication  of  its  hoops  and  bands,  took  the  form 


re  ttoraiire.  where  potients  are  much  depressed  in 
the  ultimate  stages  of  fever;  and  (4),  as  a  arnernl 
tt.imaehie  ttimulant  in  indigestion  after  'taking 
food,  in  the  relief  of  flatulency  and  s|iasms  of 
the  stomach,  ami  to  check  vomiting,  esjn-cially  in 
sea-sickness.  Externally,  B.  is  employed  (1),  in 
healing  sores,  and  in  stopping  hemorrhage  or  the 
oozing  out  of  blood  from  bruised  or  injured  parts, 
and  is  generally  applied  by  soaking  linen  or  cotton 
with  it,  and  iayiug  the  cloth  on  the  part;  and 
(2),  in  hardening  the  skin  or  cuticle  over  tender 


nose,  with  apertures  for 
the  uostrils  and  tbe  eyes, 
a  long  hollow  conical 
peak,  perforated  with 
holes,  heiog  affixed  be- 
fore the  mouth.  The  way 
in  which  the  punishment 
of  the  B.  was  inflicted, 
may  be  described  in  the 
words  of  mi  eye-witness, 
reported   by  a  country 


pirts,  the  soles  of  feet  which  have  been  blistered,  |  gentleman  of  Xorthum- 


and  the  nipples  of  females  for  several  days  before 
delivery.  The  action  of  B.  externally  appear*  to 
be  strictly  chemical,  as  it  coogulates  the  albumen 
of  blood,  and  otherwise  tends  to  render  more  solid 
all  flesh  tissue. 

The  duty  on  B.  imported  into   Great  Britain, 
which  from  1814  had  been  as  high  as  22s.  H'A  a  ■  ago,  and  there  he  saw  one 
gallon,  was  reduced  in  1840  to  15*.,  nnd  in  I860  to  j  through  the  streets  by  an 


berland,  Ralph  Gardiner 
of  Chriton,  in  a  work,  Brnnks. 
called  England" a  Oritranet  Di»covrrtd  in  Rtlation 
to  the  Coal  Trade,  published  in  1655,  and  dedi- 
cated to  Cromwell:  4Johu  Willis  of  Ipswich,  upon 
his  oath,  said  that  he  was  in  Newcastle  six  months 

Anne  Bidlestone  drove 
Ificer  of  the  same  cor- 


8*.  2d.    The  consumption  in  the  dutcd  Kingdom  poration  holding  a  rope  in  his  hand,  the  other  end 


has  since  18*22  been  on  an  average  about  l,4'M>,o<>0 
gallons.  A  considerable  increase  may  now  be  ex- 
pected.   For  further  statistics,  see  SriRiTS. 

BRA'NDYWINE  CREEK,  a  stream  of  So  miles 
in  length,  rising  in  Pennsylvania,  and  flowiug 
through  Delaware.  In  the  latter  state,  it  enters 
Christiana  Creek,  about  2  miles  above  its  confluence 
with  the  Delaware  River,  and  immediately  below 
Wilmington,  a  port  of  entry.  It  possesses  a  histo- 
rical interest  in  connection  with  the  War  of  inde- 
pendence— a  battle,  in  which  the  British  had  the 
advantage,  having  been  fought  on  iu  banks  in 
September  1777. 

BRANK,  or  B RANKS,  an  instrument  formerly 
used  for  the  punishment  of  scolds  in  England  and 
Scotland,  and  often  in  the  former  country  called 
'the  scold's  bridle.'  It  seems  to  have  come  in 
place  of  the  ducking-«tool  or  cucking-stool  (q.  v.). 
♦ 1  look  upon  it,'  says  Dr.  Plot  In  his  Natural  Jlutory 


fastened  to  au  engine  called  the  branks,  which  is 
like  a  crown,  it  being  of  iron,  which  was  muzzled 
over  the  head  and  face,  with  a  great  gap  or  tongue 
of  iron  forced  into  her  mouth,  which  forced  the 
blood  out;  and  that  is  the  punishment  which  the 
magistrates  do  inflict  upon  chiding  and  scolding 
women,  and  that  he  hath  often  seen  the  like  done 
to  others.'  When  the  B.  first  came  into  use  is 
unknown.  It  is  found  at  Edinburgh  in  1567,  at 
Glasgow  in  1574,  at  Stirling  in  ldfO,  and  at  Maccles- 
field, in  Cheshire,  in  1023.  One  B.  in  the  church  of 
Walton-ou-Thames,  in  Surrey,  has  the  date  of  1638. 
In  another,  culled  'the  witches'  bridle  of  Forfar,' 
dated  in  1661,  the  gag  for  the  mouth  is  not  a  flat 
plate,  but  a  long  piece  of  iron  with  three  sharp 
spikes.  Of  two  examples  in  private  custody  in 
Englind,  one  has  the  date  of  16KB,  the  other  the 
crowned  cipher  of  King  William  III.  The  B.  was 
used  at  Langholm,  in  Dumfriesshire,  in  1772:  it 
was  used  still  more  recently  at  Manchester  and  at 
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Macclesfield ;  and  in  the  Arckaological  Journal  for 
1851,  it  is  Plated  that  'at  Bolton-le  Moors,  in  Lanca- 
shire, the  iron  bridle  was  still  in  use,  not  many 
years  since,  for  the  correction  of  immorality :  it 
*u  fixed  in  the  female's  mouth,  and  tied  at  the 
back  of  the  head  with  ribands,  and  thus  attired, 
the  offender  waa  paraded  from  the  cross  to  the 
church  steps,  and  back  again.'  Examples  of  the 
B.  may  be  seen  in  the  Ashmolean  Museum  at 
Oxford,  iu  the  National  Museum  of  the  Anti- 
quaries of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  the  county 
1  tall  at  Forfar,  in  the  Guildhall  at  Lichfield,  in 
the  town  hull  at  Macclesfield,  in  the  parish  church 
of  Walton  in  Surrey,  and  in  St.  Mary's  Church  at 
St.  Andrews  iu  Fife. — Brank  waa  at  one  time  a 
common  mime  in  Scotland  for  any  sort  of  bridle. 
The  word  is  supposed  to  bo  derived  from  the 
Teutonic  prnnght,  a  bridle.  In  the  Dutch  Nether- 
lands, the  pillory  waa  called  pranphe,  from  the  yoke 
or  collar  in  which  the  neck  of  the  culprit  is  held. 
An  instrument  resembling  the  B.,  in  its  simplest 
form,  is  said  to  hare  been  in  use  among  the  Spaniards 
in  the  West  Indies  for  the  punishment  of  refractory 


BRANTOME,  Pierre  de  BoranrtLLKt,  Srio- 
kki'r  de,  was  born  at  Perigord,  in  Gnscony,  about 
1527.  lie  travelled  in  several  countries  in  the 
capacity  of  chamberlain  to  Charles  IX.  and  Henry 
III.  ;  fought  against  the  Huguenots  (1562),  in  Bar- 
bary  (1561),  and  went  in  1666  to  Malta,  to  fight 
against  the  Turks.  Alter  his  return  to  the  court  of 
France,  ho  retired  into  private  life,  and  wrote  his 
J/emoirt*,  full  of  self-praise  but  very  interesting,  as 
they  afford  a  lively  portraiture  of  the  manners  and 
morality  of  his  times,  the  women,  in  particular, 
being  very  severely  handled.  The  style  is  charm- 
ingly piquant,  full  of  ingenious  turns  of  expression, 
sudden  sallies  of  wit,  occasional  flashes  of  eloquence, 
and  withal  so  naively  simple,  that  if  the  author 
cannot  on  account  of  the  abundance  of  his  gossip 
he  reckoned  a  grave  historian,  he  must  needs  be 
considered  a  most  fascinating  chronicler.  B.  died 
July  15,  1614.  His  complete  works  were  published 
at  the  Hague  (10  vols.  1740),  and  have  been  recently 
republished  by  Buchon  in  the  Pantheon  Litteraire 
(2  vols.,  Paris  1837). 

BRASDORS  OPERATION.  It  is  stated  in 
the  article  Aneurism,  that  a  cure  is  effected  in  that 
disease  by  successive  layers  of  the  fibrine  of  the 
blood  being  deposited  in  the  aneurismal  sac,  and 

that  surgeons  bring  about 
this  desired  end  by  tying 
m  the  artery  at  some  point 

*  between  the  heart  and  the 
aneurism.     In  some  situa- 
tions it  is  impossible  to  do 
this,  and  therefore  it  was 
suggested  by  Brasdor  that 
~d>    the   course  of  the  blood 
should  be  impeded  bejtond 
the  aneurismal  sac.  This 
has  not  been  tested  to  any 
great  extent,  but  most  sur- 
Brasdor'a  Operation.    ^.Qni  tnink  fUV0Urablv  of 
a  Mwurlsmal  »ao ;  b,  arch  |t .  ftn(]  t|H.  „,„,,  principle 
or  aorta;  e,  arUry.  tied.    cm  be  carr;cd  out  by  pre(. 

sure,  without  any  cutting  operation,  as  has  been 
shewn  by  Mr.  Edwards  of  Edinburgh,  who  has 
succeeded  in  obliterating  aneurisms  at  the  root  of 
the  neck  by  pressure  applied  to  the  arteries  beyond 


BRA  SEKOSE,  one   of  the  colleges  of  Oxford 
University,    sometimes    called    King's    Hall  and 
College  of  Brnsenose,  was  founded  in  the  year  1511, 
by  the  joint  benefaction  of  William  Smith,  Bishop  j 
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of  Lincoln,  at  one  time  chancellor  of  the  Univer- 
sity, and  Sir  Richard  Sutton,  knight  of  Prest- 
bury,  in  Cheshire.  The  original  foundation  was  for 
a  principal  and  twelve  fellows.  Eight  fellowships 
were  afterwards  added  by  various  benefactors,  from 
1522  to  1586.  This  college  is  also  very  rich  in 
scholarships  and  exhibitions;  more  particularly 
the  Hulmc  exhibitions,  15  in  number,  of  value. 
£120  per  annum  each,  besides  £35  to  be  spent  in 
books,  to  be  selected  by  the  principal.  The  statute* 
of  this  college,  which  were  issued  in  1520,  three 
years  after  the  publication  of  Luther's  theses, 
seem  to  have  been  framed  by  a  person  warmly 
attached  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith.  They  enjoin 
devotional  exercises  of  a  peculiarly  popish  character, 
such  as  repealing  five  times  each  day  the  Lord'* 
Prayer  in  honour  of  the  five  wounds  of  the  cruci- 
fixion, of  the  angelic  salutation  in  honour  of  the 
five  joys  of  the  blessed  virgin,  4c.  These  devotion! 
are  in  sonte  cases  enforced  by  fines  and  whippiug. 
The  origin  of  the  name  of  the  college  is  obscure. 
Legends  say  that  it  waa  originally  '  Brewing-house," 
which  became  corrupted  into  the  present  appella- 
tion;  but  Anthony  Wood  tells  us  that  the  college 
was  'near  finished  out  of  the  ruins  of  several 
hostels,  the  chief  of  which  waa  Brasenose  Hall, 
so  called,  without  doubt,  from  such  a  sign,  which 
was  in  aucieut  time  over  its  door,  as  other  halls  also 
had,  viz..  Hawk  or  Uciron  Hall,  Elephant, 
Swan,  or  Bull  Hall.'  The  former  theory  is  sup- 
ported by  the  fact,  that  B.  has  always  been  cele- 
brated for  the  excellence  of  its  beer;  the  latter 
is  borne  wituess  to,  by  a  nose  in  brass,  curiously 
fashioned,  which  is  now  conspicuous  over  the  great 
gateway.  Till  lately,  all  the  fellowships  were 
confined  to  natives  of  certain  counties.  The  senior 
fellowships,  owing  to  the  appropriations  of  fines  to 
the  seniors,  were  very  valuable,  about  £5u0  per 
annum!  while  the  junior  fellowships  were  about 
£80.  By  the  commissioners  appointed  under  17 
and  18  Vict.  c.  81,  many  important  alterations  have 
been  introduced.  Five  out  of  the  twenty  fellow- 
ships have  been  suppressed,  one  being  elevated  to 
the  endowment  of  a  professorship,  the  remaining 
four  to  the  establishment  of  additional  scholarships 
All  the  remaining  fellowships  have  been  thrown 
open.  The  senior  fellowships  have  been  limited 
to  £300  per  annum;  the  junior  raised  to  £150. 
Various  oaths,  previously  taken  by  the  follows, 
committing  them  to  statements  which  were  untrue, 
ond  binding  them  to  duties  impossible  to  be  per- 
formed, have  been  by  the  same  authority  abolished. 
B.  pro  sen  ts  to  33  benefices,  besid>  s  29  piece*  of 
preferment  vested  in  the  trustees  of  the  Hulme 
exhibitions,  for  behoof  of  the  exhibitioners.  Though 
considered  what  is  commonly  called  a  '  good  college,' 
B.  has  never  attained  much  distinction  in  the 
'  schools.'  In  all  probability  this  has  been  owing 
to  the  restrictions  subject  to  which  its  endow- 
ments were  so  long  administered.  The  number 
of  names  on  the  books,  in  1K60,  is  about  4«*», 
the  number  of  resident  undergraduates  probably 
about  70. 

BRASH.    See  Water-brash. 

BRASH,  SHIVERS.  BLAZE,  and  RUBBLE, 
are  names  given  in  different  districts  to  layers 
of  broken  and  angular  fragments  of  rock.  Titer 
occasionally  form  the  basement  bed  of  alluvial 
deposits.  At  Canonmills,  and  other  places  near 
Edinburgh,  the  boulder-clay  rests  on  a  bed  of  shiver* 
composed  of  fragments  of  the  subjacent  bituminou* 
shale. 

BRASIDAS,  the  bravest  and  most  energetic 
Spartan  general  in  the  earlier  years  of  the  Pelopon- 
ncsian  war.    Having  distinguished  himself  (b.  c.  431) 
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by  the  courage  with  which  he  relieved  the  town 
of  Methooe  from  a  hostile  attack,  he  was  made  one 
of  the  chief-magistrate*  of  Sparta.  In  424  he 
relieved  Megara ;  and  in  his  expedition  to  Mace- 
donia, in  the  name  year,  to  aid  the  states  which  bad 
thrown  ofT  their  allegiance  to  Athens,  he  was  com- 
pletely successful.  In  422,  B.,  who  could  obtain 
no  reinforcements  from  Sparta,  had  to  encounter 
with  his  helots  and  mercenaries  the  Bower  of  the 
Athenian  army  under  Cleon.  A  battle  took  place 
at  Ainphipolis,  in  which  both  Cleon  and  B.  were 
killed,  but  the  army  of  the  former  was  completely 
beaten.  He  was  buired  at  Amphipolis,  within  the 
walls,  and  for  long  after  his  death  his  memory  was 
honoured  as  that  of  a  hero,  by  the  celebraliou  of 
yearly  sacrifices  and  games.  The  (ireek  writers 
speak  highly  of  Brasidas.  Thucydidca  notices  his 
eloquence,  unusual  in  a  Spartan,  his  justice,  liber- 
ality, and  wisdom,  while  Plato  compares  him  to 
Achilles  ;  but  circumstances  are  not  wanting  to 
shew  that  he  was  as  much  endowed  with  Spartan 
duplicitv  as  with  Spartan  courage. 

BRASS  is  an  alloy  of  copper  and  line,  largely 
used  for  household  furnishings,  certain  parts  of 
machinery,  and  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles. 
Technically,  the  term  B.  is  extended  so  as  to  include 
compounds  of  copper  and  tin,  as  in  brass-ordnance, 
the  bras*ts  or  bearings  of  machinery,  Kc. ;  but  such 
alloys  of  copper  and  tin,  though  styled  hard  B., 
are  more  strictly  varieties  of  Bronze  (q.  v.),  and  the 
present  notice  will  be  confined  to  the  alloys  of 
copper  and  xinc,  or  yellow  brass.  In  ancient  history, 
biblical  and  profane,  frequent  allusions  are  made  to 
the  employment  of  B.  in  the  construction  of  musical 
instruments,  vessels,  implements,  ornaments,  and 
even  gates;  but  as  no  mention  is  made  of  its 
mode  of  manufacture,  or  even  of  its  composition, 
it  is  doubtlul  if  the  B.  of  the  ancients  was  com- 
posed of  copper  and  zinc.  In  the  manufacture 
of  B.  on  the  large  scale,  two  parts  by  weight  of 
copper  to  one  part  of  xinc  are  used,  the  zinc  being 
one  half  the  weight  of  the  copper;  but  alloys  are 
made  for  particular  purjsjse*  with  less  or  greater 
proportions  of  xinc.  Thus,  where  a  material  of 
more  than  ordinary  tenacity  Is  required,  the  zinc 
is  reduced  to  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  copper; 
and  where  an  alloy  of  a  hard  and  brittle  nature, 
possessing  little  resisting  power,  is  wished  for, 
the  zinc  is  increased  to  an  amount  equal  with 
the  copper  or  greater.  In  the  manufacture  of 
B.  cither  of  two  processes  may  be  followed.  The 
direct  method  is  to  fuse  the  zinc  in  a  crucible,  and 
gradually  add  the  copper  in  pieces.  But  this  process 
is  attended  with  disadvantage,  owing  to  the  volatile 
and  oxidisable  nature  of  zinc.  The  indirect  method 
of  forming  B.  is  that  which  is  generally  followed  in 
England  and  elsewhere,  and  consists  in  heating  in 
crucibles  or  pots  a  mixture  of  calamine  (carbonate 
of  zinc,  ZnOCO,),  charcoal,  and  thin  pieces  of  scrap 
or  grain  copper.  Tho  calamine  (q.  v.)  is  generally 
first  calcined  or  roasted,  so  as  to  expel  any  traces 
of  sulphur,  then  mixed  with  one-fourth  of  its  weight 
of  charcoal,  and  this  mixture  introduced  into  the 
crucible,  after  which  the  metallic  copper  is  diffused 
through  the  mixture  by  being  beaten  in  with  ham- 
mers or  mullets.  The  proportions  employed  arc 
8  parts  of  the  mixture  of  calamine  and  charcoal  to 
2  partsof  copper ;  and  when  introduced  into  a  furnace, 
and  subjected  for  6  to  24  hours  to  the  action  of  a 
white  heat,  the  charcoal  reduces  the  calamine  and 
separates  the  zinc,  which,  combining  with  tbc  copper, 
forms  8  parts  of  B.,  containing  about  2  of  copper  to 
1  of  zinc. 

For  ordinary  purposes.  B.  is  first  cast  into  plates 


of  about  UNi  lbs.  weight,  and  {  to  *  inch  thick, 
which  can  readily  be  broken  up,  remelled,  sod  cast 


in  a  mould  of  any  desirable  shape  or  site.  The 
crude  casting  so  obtained  is  generally  screwed  to  a 
turning-lathe,  ai;d  turned  and  bored  into  the  required 
form  with  iron  tools.  B.  is  very  largely  employed 
in  the  construction  of  door-handles,  window-shutter 
knobs,  &c.  ;  and  since  the  introduction  of  gas, 
though  the  brazen  candlesticks  have  almost  ceased 
to  exist  in  towns,  yet  the  immense  number  of  stop- 
cocks, and  brass-pendants  and  brackets  required, 
has  given  a  considerable  impetus  to  the  brass 
manufacture.  The  proportion  of  copper  and  zinc 
in  the  alloys  resembling  B.,  and  which  are  known  as 
gilding  metal,  Mannheim  gold,  pinchlterk,  bath  metal, 
Bristol  braM,  Mnntz  sheafhing  metal,  s/>elter  solder, 
and  Mosaic  gold,  have  already  been  noticed  under 
Allot  (q.  v.). 

BRA'SSARTS,  the  name  of  the  pieces  which,  in 
plate-armour,  protected  the  upper  part  of  the  arms, 
and  united  tbc  shoulder  and  elbow  pieces.  Brachiale 
was  the  ancient  name  for  brass  arts.  When  the  front 
of  the  arm  only  was  shielded,  the  pieces  were  called 
demi-brassarts. 

BRASSES  (sepulchral),  large  plates  of  brass,  or 
of  the  mixed  metal  culled  latten  or  laton,  inlaid  on 
slabs  of  stone,  and  usually  forming  part  of  the  pave- 
ment of  a  church.  The  figure  of  the  person  intended 
to  be  commemorated  was  generally  represented  either 
by  the  form  of  the  brass  itself,  or  by  lines  engraven 
on  it.  Such,  however,  was  not  always  the  case,  an 
ornamented  or  foliated  cross,  with  other  sacred 
emblems,  being  frequently  substituted  for  the  figure. 
Nor  wss  the  practice  of  imbedding  them  in  the 
pavement  uniform,  as  we  sometimes  find  them 
elevated  on  what  were  called  altar-tombs.  It  has 
been  ascertained  that  the  incised  lines  on  these  B. 
were  originally  filled  up  with  some  black  resinous 
substance,  and  that  in  the  case  of  armorial  decora- 
tions, and  the  like,  the  field  or  background  was 
often  cut  out  by  the  chisel,  and  filled  up  with  some 
species  of  coarse  enamel,  by  w  hich  means  the  impro- 
priate tinctures  were  produced.  In  England,  the 
brass  was  usually  of  the  form  of  the  figure,  the 
polished  slab  forming  the  ground,  and  the  orna- 
ments, arms,  inscription,  *c,  were  also  inserted 
each  as  a  separate  piece.  On  the  continent,  where 
the  metal  was  more  abundant,  the  B.  were  one  long 
unbroken  surface,  formed  of  plates  soldered  together, 
on  which  were  engraved  all  the  objects  represented, 
the  portions  of  the  plate  not  so  occupied  being  orna- 
mented by  elaborate  flower-work.  B.  are  know  n  to 
have  been  used  for  monumental  purposes  from  a  very 
early  period,  though  there  are  no  existing  traces  of 
them  in  England  previous  to  the  middle  of  the  13th 
century.  There  is  reason  to  think,  that  if  not 
imported  from  France,  they  were  at  first  executed 
by  French  artists.  Latterly,  the  art  took  root  in 
England,  and  English  B.,  like  English  architec- 
ture, acquired  a  distinctive  national  character.  The 
oldest  complete  specimen  in  England  is  that  on  the 
monument  of  Sir  John  d'Aubernou,  at  Stoke 
Dubemon.  The  knight  died  in  1277,  and  it  is  prob- 
able that  the  brass  was  executed  shortly  after  that 
date.  Next  in  antiquity  are  those  of  Sir  Bnger  de 
Trumpiugton,  who  died  in  1289,  and  of  Sir  Richard 
de  Busliugthorpe,  120O;  the  former  at  Trumpiugton 
in  Cambridgeshire,  the  latter  at  Buslingthorpe  in 
Lincolnshire.  In  addition  to  the  interest  which 
they  possess  from  their  age,  these  B.  are  remarkable 
as  being  still  unsurpassed  in  the  beauty  of  the 
workmanship  and  the  spirit  of  the  design.  As 
regards  the  earliest  English  B.,  it  is  further  worthy 
of  note  that  they  are  so  similar,  both  in  design  and 
execution,  as  to  lead  to  the  conjecture  that  they  are 
the  work  of  one  artist ;  whilst  from  their  differing 

executed 


iu  many  respects  from  the  B.  which  were 
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on  the  continent  at  tbo  mm  period,  it  would  went 
that  thU  artist,  if  not  an  Englishman,  at  all  event* 
worked  exclusively  in  this  country.  In  the  follow* 
ing  oetilury  (18545),  on  the  bras*  of  Sir  John  de  Creke, 
at  Westley  Waterless,  in  Cambridgeshire,  the  arti»i's 


Inlaid  brass  Monument  of  Eleanor  Hohun,  Duchess 
of  Gloucester.   About  1M 

mark  is  affixed  by  a  stamp — a  fact  which  has  been 
regarded  as  a  proof  that  his  craft  had  attained  to 
some  importance,  and  that  his  services  were  pretty 
frequently  called  into  requisition.  But  in  this  case', 
as  in  every  other,  with  one  exception,  the  name  of 
the  arti.it  has  perished.  The  exceptional  case  is 
that  of  the  brass  which  once  covered  the  tomb  of 
Bishop  Philip,  in  the  church  of  the  Jacobins  at 
Evreux,  in  Normandy,  where  the  inscription  ended 
with  the  words,  '  Ouillaume  dc  Plalli  me  fecit.' 
M.iny  of  the  B.  executed  in  England  in  the  14th  c. 
are  probably  Flemish ;  and  in  the  churches  at 
Bruges  some  exist  which  appear  to  be  by  the  same 
hand  with  others  which  are  found  in  England. 
There  can  be  little  question,  indeed,  that  for  this, 
as  for  most  of  the  other  departments  of  the  arts, 
which  were  afterwards  successfully  cultivated  in 
England,  we  were  indebted  to  continental  artists. 
Nor  will  it  surprise  those  who  know  the  remits,  of 
recent  archaeological  investigations  in  similar  sub- 
jects, to  learn  thai  the  artists  of  France  and  Flanders 
In  their  turn  were  debtors  to  those  of  the  worn-out 
empire  of  the  East.  As  in  painting,  sculpture, 
and  architecture  itself,  so  in  the  art  of  working  in 
bras*,  the  sparks  of  antique  genius  which  smouldered 
iu  Bvzantium  were  the  means  of  kindling  those  I 


which  afterwards  burned  so  brightly  in  modern 
Europe.   The  tastes  for  lingering 

Among  the  knightly  brasses  of  the  graves, 
And  by  the  cola  Ate  jacxi*  of  the  dead, 

has  grown  to  something  like  a  passion  of  late, 
and  there  are  few  subjects  which  have  been  mora 
carefully  illustrated  than  that  of  sepulchral  brasses. 
References  to  most  of  the  leading  works,  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  will  be  found  in 
Parker's  GloMary  of  Architecture,  in  an  article  in 
which  their  results  have  been  carefully  condensed. 
Of  modem  B.,  the  most  remarkable  is  that  in  the 
Cathedral  at  Cologne,  engraved  in  18*7,  as  a  monu- 
ment to  the  late  archbishop. 

BRAS8ICA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Vrncifena  (q.  v.),  distinguished  by  a  round 
and  tattering  2-valvod  pod  (riliqvt),  of  which  the 
valves  have  each  only  one  straight  dorsal  rib  and 
no  lateral  veins,  the  seeds  globose,  in  one  row  in 
each  valve,  and  the  cotyledons  (q.  v.)  couduplicate 
(folded  laterally).  The  species  are  chiefly  natives  of 
the  temperate  and  colder  regions  of  the  old  world ; 
several  are  British  plants.  A  number  of  species  are 
very  extensively  cultivated,  both  in  fields  and  gar- 
dens, and  arc  of  great  importance  in  an  economical 
point  of  view,  particularly  the  Cabbage  (q.  v.),  of 
which  Kale,  Borecole,  Colewort,  and  different  kinds 
of  Greens,  Savoy,  Cauliflower,  Broccoli,  Brussels 
Sprouts,  and  Kohl  Rubi  arc  varieties ;  Tcksip 
(q.  v  );  Rakk  (q.  v.)  (Colza,  Cole-seed)  and  Navkw 
(q.  v.).  Among  the  British  species  is  one,  called 
Isle  of  Man  Cabbage,  or  Wallflower  Cabbage  {B. 
uiouentU,)  which  differs  from  all  these,  and  in  some 
measure  departs  from  the  strict  generic  character, 
in  having  the  valves  of  the  pod  tt-uerved,  and  one 
or  two  seeds  in  its  beak.  It  has  deeply  pinnaiifid 
leaves.  It  is  found  on  the  sandy  shores  of  the  west 
of  Scotland,  the  Islo  of  Man,  the  north  of  Ireland, 
4c.  Sheep  and  oxen  are  very  fond  of  it,  and  it  baa 
been  suggested  that  it  might  be  profitably  culti- 
vated for  feeding  cattle.  Its  peculiar  adaptation  to 
sandy  soils  ought  to  recommend  it  to  attention. 

BRACK,  Aug.  Emil.,  and  eminent  archaeologist, 
was  born  l'Jth  of  April  1809,  at  Gotha,  in  Ger- 
many. He  studied  at  Gottingen  and  Munich, 
where  he  made  the  friendship  of  bis  teachers, 
Schelling  and  Gerhard ;  with  the  latter  of  these 
he  went  to  Rome  in  1833,  and  in  a  short  lime  was 
made  librarian,  and  subsequently  secretary,  to  the 
Archaeological  Iustituie.  lie  died  at  Rome,  12th 
September  1856.  B.  has  writteu  matty  valuable 
works  ou  art  iu  German,  Italian,  and  even  English. 
Among  these  may  be  mentioned,  11  Giudizio  di 
Paride  (Paris,  1838),  Kun*teor*teUungrn  dt*  tfeflugrl* 
ten  Diony*u»  (Munich,  lf>3l»),  Gricchuehe  Alytnmioffit 
(Hamburg  aud  Gotha,  185m).  GritchUcht  G<*tterlthn 
(Gotha,  1851— 1855),  VorichvU  der  KunMmyttiolofi* 
(Gotha,  1854,  with  1<M>  copperplate  engravings), 
translated  into  English  by  Mr.  Grant  ;  and  an 
admirable  guide-book.  Die  Jiuinm  und  Jiutren 
Rutnt  (Brunswick,  1854\  translated  into  English, 
1855.  B.  also  executed  numerous  electrotype 
copies  of  ancicul  works  of  art.  He  d.  at  Rome,  1866. 

BRAUXSBERG,  a  walled  town  of  East  Prussia, 
in  the  government  of  Konigaberg,  about  35  miles 
south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Passarage,  which  divides  the  town  iuto  two 
parts;  and  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen, 
and  a  considerable  trade  in  yarn,  grain,  ship-timber, 
Ac    Pop.  8360. 

BRAUWER,  or  BROUWER,  Apsia*,  •  painter 
of  the  Flemish  school,  was  born  at  Oudenarde  (or  as 
others  say,  at  Haarlem)  in  1608.  He  was  appren- 
ticed to  the  well-known  artist  Frans  Hals,  who 
made  profitable  use  of  bis  pupil's  great  talents; 
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BRA  VI — BRAWN'. 


keeping  him  iu  a  garret  like  a  prisoner,  and  making  the  embellishments  to  the  taste  of  the  singer,  wrote 
bim  work  almost  night  and  day,  iu  painting  email  the  whole  of  the  notes  in  the  music.  The  compo- 
picturcs,  which  llals  sold  at  very  good  price*.  By  |  aitiona  of  Mozart,  BeethoTen,  4c.,  give  abundant 
the  advice  of  a  fellow-pupil,  Adrian  Vun  Ostade,  proof*  of  bow  they  united  true  artistic  merit  with 
young  B.    ran   awav  from  hi*  hard   taskmaster,  the  B.  style. 

and  going  to  Amsterdam  found,  to  hia  own  aston- 1    BR  AW  LI  NO  IN  CHURCHES.  In  the  law  of 

England,  is  an  offence  against  the  public  pence. 


himself  famous  as  a  painter.     He  now 
worked  for  himself,  and  might  soon  hare  made  a  :  Th.a  off.pm.e  IlmT  „,.nerml|v  be  described  as  quarrel- 
fortune;  but  his  intemperance  was  so  extreme,  that,  1  • 
it  is  said,  he  would  never  apply  himself  to  painting, 


while  he  could  have  credit  or  be  supplied  with 
liquor  at  a  tavern.  During  the  war  in  the  Nether- 
lands he  went  to  Antwerp,  where  be  was  seized  as 
a  spy,  and  taken  to  the  citadel.  Here,  to  prove 
himself  a  painter,  he  executed  a  sketch  of  the 
guards  who  had  him  in  tbeir  custody.  This  picture 
was  shewn  to  Rubens,  who  immediately  exclaimed  : 
*  That  is  the  work  of  Brauwer !  no  other  artist 
could  treat  the  subject  in  that  style.'  B.  was 
liberuted  through  the  interposition  of  RuImiis,  who 
gave  him  a  lodging,  supplied  him  with  clothing  and 
food,  aud  in  every  way  acted  as  n  generous  lrieud. 
Hut  the  sole  return  for  all  this  kindness  was,  that 
B.  secretly  fled  from  the  house  of  his  patron,  in 
order  to  renew  his  career  of  low  dissipation.  Alter 
visaing  I'aris,  and  lailiug  to  tind  work,  he  returned 
to  Antwerp,  where  he  died  in  the  hospital  (1640), 
and  was  interred,  at  the  cost  of  Rubens,  iu 
the  Carmelites'  Church.  All  B.'s  paintiuga  are 
marked  by  power  and  harmony  of  colouiiug,  aud 
clearness  of  chiaroscuro.  They  are  pervaded  by  a 
jovial  humour,  and  betray  the  favourite  haunts  and 
associations  of  the  painter. 

BRA  VI.  were  tho*e  individuals'  in  Italy,  but 
especially  in  Venice,  who  undertook  to  perform  any 
dangerous  deeds  for  money.  It  is  now  employed 
chiefly  to  designate  hired  assassins.  The  Italians 
also  gave  the  name  of  B.  to  those  fanatics  in  the 
Turkish  army,  who,  after  maddening  themselves  by 
opium,  rushed  upon  the  ranks  of  the  enemv,  aud  so 
met  death. 


ling  or  creating  a  disturbance  in  a  church  ;  there- 
fore, mere  quarrelsome  words,  which  are  neither 
an  affray  nor  an  offence  in  any  other  place,  sre 
penal  here.  It  was  enacted  by  5  and  ft  Kdw.  VI. 
c.  4,  s.  3,  that  if  any  person  shall,  by  words  only, 
quarrel,  chide,  or  brawl  in  a  church  or  church- 
yard, the  ordinary  shall  suspend  him,  if  a  layman, 
ab  ingreMu  eerlrtite  (from  entering  the  church); 
and  if  a  clerk  iu  orders,  from  the  ministration 
of  his  office  during  pleasure.  And  if  any  person 
in  such  church  or  churchyard  proceed  to  smite  or 
lay  violent  hands  upon  another,  he  shull  1h*  excom- 
municated i]i*o  facto;  or  if  he  strike  him  with  a 
weapon,  or  draw  any  weapon  with  intent  to  strike, 
he  shall,  besides  excommunication,  have  one  of  his 
ears  cut  off,  or  having  no  ears,  be  branded  with  the 
letter  4  V  in  his  check.  But  this  portion  of  the  act 
was  repealed  by  the  9  Geo.  IV.  c.  31,  s.  1.  Other 
regulations  respecting  the  disturbance  of  a  con- 
gregation, or  molestation  of  a  clergyman  during 
the  celebration  of  divine  service,  will  be  found  in 
the  1  Mary,  c.  3,  passed  in  the  year  l.">53.  which, 
although  of  Roman  Catholic  origin  and  application, 
is  still  held  to  be  the  law  for  the  protection  of  the 
Protestant  Established  Church.    It  enacts  (section  2^) 


BRAVO,  'Excellent!' 
exclamation  of  praise,  the 


is  Braristimo!    It  is  commonly  used  iu  England 


that  if  any  person  or  persons  shall  willingly  aud  o: 
purpose,  by  overt  word  or  deed,  molest  or  disquiet 
any  preacher  ....  in  any  sermon,  preaching,  or 
collation,  that  he  shall  make  in  any  church,  cha|>el, 
ehurehyard,  or  in  ant/  other  place  or  places,  used  or 
appointed  to  be  preached  in;  or  (section  3)  if  any 
person  or  persons  shall  molest  a  priest  preparing 
or  celebrating  mass,  'or  otfur  mrh  divine  service, 
sacraments,  or  sacramentals  a*  was  most  commonly 

Slftt  S    ^-  -vereign  lord.  King  Henry  VUI.,  „f  that 


at  awy  time  hurrafler  shall  be  allowed,  set  forth,  or 


without  dUlinction  of  number  or  gender ;  but  the  tulho>jttd  hv  xU,.(,ue<Mlv  m^t,  ■ »  or „„„,«.  ,ne 
luhanssay&raeo/toamalesingeroraetor.frra^/to   blewd  wr;nient!_()t.h  p^n  'or  p^,  „hnl,  be 


a  lady,  aud  braei !  to  a  company  of  actors  or  singers. 

BRA  VO  DEL  NO  RTE,  or  RI  O  ORA  NDfi, 
the  largest  river  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  next  to  the 
Mississippi.  It  is  politically  important,  as  being 
throughout  its  whole  course  the  boundary  between 
Texas  and  Mexico;  while  physically  its  mouth  may 
perhaps  be  regarded  as  that  point  on  the  coast  w  here 
Central  America,  in  its  geographical  asja-ct,  begins 
to  taper  itself  off  towards  the  south.  It  rises  iu 
the  Rocky  Mountains,  near  lat.  38'  N.,  and  long. 
]0t;°  Mo'  W. ;  and  alter  a  course  of  1SO0  miles  in  a 
generally  south-east  direction,  it  enters  the  sea  near 
lat.  2.V  N.,  and  long.  97°  W.  The  commercial  value 
of  the  river  is  not  great,  for,  besides  being  for  the 
most  part  very  shallow,  it  is  here  and  there  beset 
by  rapids  and  sand-bars.    Small  steamers,  however, 


have  got  up  as  far  as  Kingsbury's  Rapids,  about   conviction,  be  fined  £20. 


liable  to  be  committed  to  gaol,  there  to  r.  main  with- 
out bail  or  mainprise  for  the  space  of  three  months 
then  next  ensuing;  aud  further,  to  the  next  quarter- 
sessions,  at  which  the  persons  so  offending  shall 
only  be  delivered  and  discharged  out  of  prison 
upon  sufficient  sureties  for  their  good  behaviour 
during  one  whole  year.  The  act  contains  other 
regulations  for  the  protection  of  the  ministrations 
of  the  church,  and  it  eaves  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
ecclesiastical  law. 

By  another  act,  1  Will,  and  Mnry,  c.  IP,  s.  1R, 
passed  in  K>88.  it  is  provided  that  if  any  person 
or  persons  shall  disquiet  or  disturb  any  cathedral 
or  parish  church,  chapel,  or  other  congregation,  or 
misuse  any  preacher  or  teacher,  such  pet.-on  or 
persons   may  be   committed   to   prison,   and  on 


one-fourth  of  the  entire  length  of  the  stream. 

BRA VOl*  RA,  an  Italian  word,  in  music  applied 
to  a  composition  as  well  as  style  of  performance. 
As  a  composition,  the  B.  is  an  air  or  song,  with 
many  difficult  passages  and  divisions  of  notes, 
requiring  great  spirit  and  volubility  of  execution. 
The  intention  of  merely  astonishing  by  execution 
lias  brought  this  species  of  composition  into  unde- 
served discredit.  The  B.  style  first  came  from  the 
KeaiHiltun  school.  Rossini,  Bellini,  Ac.  united  the 
B.  with  the  cautabile  style;  aud  instead  of  leaviug 


It  remains  to  be  added,  that  reviling  church 
ordinances  subjects  to  fine  and  imprisonment — and 
profaning  the  Christian  religion,  and  depraving  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  are  also  subjects  of  penal 
legislation.  See  on  this  subject  1  Eliz.  c.  2,  and  the 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  32.  See  also  articles  on 
Blasphemy  and  0»-r*s<  r«  acaisst  Rki.icion,  in 
which  latter  the  Scotch  law  on  the  subject  of  this 
article  will  be  found  stated. 

BRAWN,  a  preparation  of  meat  made  from  the 
head  and  belly -piece  of  a  young  pig,  with  the  addition 
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IiRAXY-BRAZIL. 


of  ox-fect,  to  render  it  gelatinous.  The  whole  is 
rolled  up  tight  in  sheet-tin,  and  boiled  for  four 
or  fire  hours.  The  moisture  Is  then  well  pressed 
out  of  it,  and  having  been  allowed  to  stand  for 
some  ten  or  twelve  hours,  the  meat  is  put  into  cold 
Milt  and  water,  and  is  then  fit  for  use.  B.  seems  to 
have  been  a  well-known  dish  as  early  at  least  as 
the  latter  part  of  the  16th  c.,  for  in  Tyudale's 
version  of  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  revised  by 
Cranmer,  and  still  in  use,  in  the  7oth  verse  of  the 
llVth  psalm,  we  find  the  words:  'Their  heart  is 
as  fat  us  brateu.'  The  B.  of  Wiltshire  is  celebrated, 
and  it  is  also  a  famous  dish  in  Canterbury. 

BKAXV,  BRAXES,  BKAXIT,  '  BRACKS. 
These  words  are  given  as  synonymous  in  Jamieson's 
JJiitiviiary,  indicating  a  disease  in  sheep.  In  the 
dialect  of  Angus,  it  is  called  braik  and  bracks. 
The  derivation  of  the  word  is  uncertain.  The  vague 
way  in  which  the  term  braxy  is  used,  renders  it 
difficult  to  define  the  disease,  for  in  different  parts 
of  the  country,  totally  different  disorders  arc  included 
under  this  head.  Of  the  too  most  generally  recog- 
nised as  br.ixy,  the  one  is  an  intestinal  affection 
attended  with"  obstinate  diarrhoea,  the  other  is  a 
blood  disease,  and  the  result  of  plethora  or  fulness 
of  blood.  The  first  will  be  considered  under  the  head 
DiAKiiHcr.A ;  but  the  second,  which  is  tpoken  of  by 
the  better  informed  shepherds  aa  the  true  braxy, 
may  be  described  here. 

L'auKfi. — A  very  lean  flock  of  sheep  placed  on  rich 
food  is  very  apt  to  be  decimated  by  braxy.  By 
rich  food  is  meant  more  particularly  those  sub- 
stances  containing   an  abundance  of  nitrogenous 
principles,  such  as  luxuriant  heather,  strong  and 
succulent  grass,  the  best  turnips,  kc.     Hilly  land 
is  favourable  to  the  production  of  braxy,  from  the 
firm  nature  and  nutrient  qualities  of  food  growing 
on  it.    We  find  the  disease  in  such  situations  in 
the  winter  season.    About  the  month  of  November, 
many  of  the  well-fed  hogs  placed  on  turnips  die 
suddenly  from  braxy;  and,  again,  when  farmers 
resort  to  the  forcing-system  towards  spring,  the 
mortality  is  great,  particularly  when,  in  addition  to 
much  artiticial  food,  sheep  are  allowed  rich  pasture. 
The  tnortaliiy  is  greatest  at  the  period  of  full  moon, 
from  the  sheep  grazing  during  the  light  nights  as 
well  as  by  day.     The  shepherd  very  frequently  at  , 
these  times  finds  one  or  two  dead  in  the  rooming.  | 
Some  assert  that,  in  the  winter,  exposure  induces 
braxy ;  and  it  is  very  possible  that  it  may  be  pro-  J 
duced  by  any  sudden  check   to  the  exhalations,  j 
which  tend  so  much  to  maintain  the  balance  of  the  | 
functions  and  purify  the  blood. 

Symptom*. — The  animal,  in  full  health,  suddenly 
ceases  to  eat,  has  a  staring  look,  i«  peculiarly  excit- 
able, and  separates  itself  from  the  flock.  The  head 
Is  lifted  high,  the  breathing  becomes  laboured,  the 
countenance  appears  anxious,  and  the  animal  loses 
the  power  of  its  limbs.  It  totters,  falls  over,  ia 
seized  with  convulsions,  and  dies  within  five  or  six 
hours,  and  often  within  an  hour  from  the  first 
symptoms  of  the  disease. 

Cattairric  appearance: — If  the  sheep's  throat  is 
cut  before  it  breathes  its  last,  the  absence  of  any 
peculiar  ap|>car»nces  within  the  body  is  very 
remarkable:  the  flesh  ap|*ears  of  a  dark-red  colour, 
and  the  veins  are  charged  with  dark  blood,  but, 
on  the  whole,  the  body  of  the  sheep  looks  so  well 
that  the  mountain-shepherd  cut*  it  up  to  make 
'braxy  mutton.'  If  the  sheep  is  allowed  to  die 
of  itself,  the  body  soon  swells,  putrefies,  and  is 
rendered  useless. 

Trtatmmt. — The  prevention  of  the  disease  alone 
affords  hope,  and  it  consists  in   regulating  the 
animal's  diet,  to  prevent  sudden  transitions  from 
low  to  rich  keep ;  to  mix  food  so  as  to  modify  the 
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action  of  the  more  highly  nitrogenised  kinds ;  and 
to  check  the  development  of  plethora  or  fulness 
of  blood  by  saline  purgatives  and  diuretics,  such 
as  Epsom  and  Glauber  salts  or  nitre.  The  prin- 
ciples to  be  followed  out  in  preventing  this  disease 
are  precisely  similar  to  those  referred  to  under 
the  head  Black  Quarter  in  cattle.  Shelter  during 
severe  winter  weather  is  Insisted  on  by  shepherds 
aa  essential  to  prevent  the  malady. 

Braxy  mutton,  above  alluded  to,  is,  as  a  general 
ride,  not  unwholesome;  though  in  warm  climates 
the  same  disease  in  sheep  assumes  a  very  malignant 
type,  and  indeed  constitutes  one  of  the  carbuncular 
diseases.  Though  the  flesh  can  be  eaten  with 
impunity  in  the  mountains  of  Scotland,  it  is  moat 
dai.gerous  and  condemned  in  Southern  Europe. 

BRAYERA.    Sec  Ctsso. 

BRAZI'L,  the  most  extensive  state  of  South 
America.  Towards  the  interior,  it  borders  on  all 
the  other  states  of  that  continent  except  Chili  and 
Buenos  Ayres — on  Uruguay,  the  Argentine  Con- 
federation,' Paraguay,  Bolivia,  Peru,  Ecuador.  New 
Granada,  Venezuela,  and  Guiana,  English,  Dutch, 
and  French ;  while  its  sea-board,  beginning  about 
200  miles  to  the  north  of  the  Amazon,  and  reaching 
to  within  the  same  distance  of  the  Plata,  projects 
into  the  Atlantic  fully  Woo  miles  to  the  ea*t  of 
the  direct  line — pretty  nearly  a 
its  two  extremes.  This  immense  countrv 
between  lat.  4'  30'  N.  and  83u  S.,  and  I 
long.  38"  and  70°  W.,  being,  in  round  numbers,  2800 
miles  long  and  2500  broad.  The  area  of  the  empire 
is  4,891,394  square  miles.  The  pop.  in  1867  was 
1 1 ,780,000  whites  ami  Indians  and  1 ,400,000  slaves. 
The  Portuguese,  who,  in  1500,  accidentally  discovered 
the  south-east  coast  of  the  country  (but  that  only 
after  one  of  the  Pinzons  had,  on  behalf  of  Spain,  fol- 
lowed the  shores  of  the  continent  from  its  eastern 
angle  to  the  mouth  of  the  Orinoco),  claimed  all 
between  the  Plata  and  the  Amazon.  Soon,  how- 
ever, the  Spaniards  of  Buenos  Ayres,  feeling  that 
the  complete  command  of  their  mighty  river  was 
to  them  a  necessary  of  life,  colonised  the  left  bank 
by  founding  Monte  Video.  But  nearly  twenty 
years  earlier,  B.  had  acquired  more  "territory 
on  the  Amazon  than  it  wbb  to  abandon  on  the 
Plata,  having,  in  15»>9,  wrested  from  France,  then 
at  war  with  Portugal,  what  may  now  be  designated 
Brazilian  Guiana.  It  w  as  only  in  1531  that  the 
Portuguese,  busy  as  they  were  in  India,  here 
planted  their  first  settlement.  In  1578,  B. 
along  with  Portugal  itself,  under  the 
Spain — a  connection  which,  besides  being 
tially  detrimental,  s(ieedily  threw  it  as  a  prey  into 
the  hands  of  the  Dutch  Republic ;  and  though 
Portugal  regained  its  own  independence  in  ltVto,  it 
was  not  until  1654  that  R.  was  entirely  recovered 
from  the  Hollanders.  Thenceforward,  the  colony 
entered  on  a  new  era.  Supplanted,  in  a  great 
measure,  throughout  the  east  by  the  Dutch,  the 
mother-country  was  now  directing  most  of  its 
attention  to  ita  possessions  on  either  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  About  a  century  and  a  half  later,  a  still 
more  beneficial  change— and  that,  too,  arising  from 
the  mother-country's  own  disasters — was  inaugu- 
rated in  the  colony.  In  180R,  under  the  pressure 
of  French  invasion,  the  monarchy,  in  the  persons 
of  the  royal  family,  was  virtually  transferred  from 
Portugal  to  B.,  an  event  which,  doubtless  through 
British  counsels  and  influence,  was  immediately 
followed  by  the  opening  of  the  ports  to  foreigners. 
As  a  remoter  benefit,  too,  of  an  incident  which  had 
no  parallel  either  in  English  or  in  Spanish  America, 
B.,  on  shaking  off,  like  its  neighbours,  the  European 
yoke  altogether,  fouud  a  merely  nominal  revoluiioa 
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sufficient  for  its  purpose,  establishing,  or  rather 
accepting  an  hereditary  empire  instead  of  restless 
and  precarious  repul>Ucanisiu  ;  and  ever  since  the 
transition-period  of  1821 — 1825,  this  consolidated 
government,  with  subordinate  institutions  tor  local 
objects,  has  secured  to  B.'s  twenty  vast  provinces 
comparative  unity  and  peace. 

The  executive  authority  is  vested  in  the  emperor, 
who,  besides  being  aided  by  a  council  of  stale,  must 
act  through  responsible  ministers.  The  legislature 
consist*  of  two  chambers,  which  sit  four  months 
every  year.  Both  the  deputies  and  the  senators,  who 
must  have  annual  incomes  respectively  of  4<X)  railrees 
aud  H<M),  are  indirectly  elected  by  voters  who  must 
po»«e.>s  200  milrees  per  annum— the  former  for  four 
years,  and  the  latter  for  life.  The  senate,  however, 
appears  to  represent  the  crown  as  well  as  the  people, 
inasmuch  as  each  constituency  merely  nominates 
three  individuals  for  his  majesty's  choice  of  one. 
Justices  of  peace,  also,  are  a p| Minted  by  the  respec- 
tive communities ;  and  in  the  courts  generally, 
whether  civil  or  criminal,  there  prevails  trial  by 
jury.  The  revenue  in  1868 — 9  was  $37,521 ,01 1,  and 
the  ordinary  expenditure  $33,158,245.  The  war 
expenses  for  1868 — 9  were  $73,835,662;  and  for 
the  war  with  Paraguay  begun  in  1865  have  been 
$291,884,428.  The  debt  amounted  in  1869  to 
$186,041,402.  In  1869  there  were  underarms  42.158 
men,  and  the  National  Guard  consisted  of  upward 
of  600,000.  The  navy  comprises  8  sailing  vessels, 
52  steam  gun-boats  and  16  iron-clads,  carrying  iu 
all  268  guns. 

Of  the  three  grand  elements  of  the  population, 
Aboriginal,  African,  and  European,  the  first  bears  a 
much  smaller  proportion  to  either  of  the  others  than 
in  most  parts  of  Spanish  America.  The  Europeans, 
besides  having  beeu  from  the  beginning  rather 
actual  colonists  than  mere  adventurers,  were  neces- 
sarily shielded,  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
revolution,  from  that  undUtinguishing  fury  which 
elsewhere  expelled  the  *  Old  S|taniards '  as  the 
natural  enemies  of  the  new  republics.  The  Africans, 
again,  continued  to  be  imported  till  1854  ;  while  the 
partial  amalgamation  of  the  two  races  gradually 
produced  perhaps  the  finest  variety  of  the  mulatto 
in  the  world.  Slavery,  too,  abolished  as  to  the 
aborigines,  is  not  unlikely  soon  to  die  a  natural 
death  altogether,  as  it  has  done  iu  most  parts  of 
Europe.  In  addition  to  the  Saturdays,  the  negro  has 
35  holidays  in  the  year,  while  he  is  entitled  to 
buy  his  liberty  at  a  just  price — privileges  which, 
independently  of  their  specific  worth,  involve  the 
pregnant  and  progressive  principle,  that  both  the 
slave,  no  longer  a  chattel,  atid  the  master,  no  longer 
a  despot,  have  rights  and  duties  in  relation  to  each 
other.  Roman  Catholicism  is  the  prevailing  religion. 
Education  is  defective,  there  being  not  more  than 
265  •  schools  of  all  kinds  in  the  empire,  attended  by 
88,His3  scholars. 

Rut  physically,  as  well  as  politically  and  socially, 
B-  differs  iu  many  respects  from  mo»t  of  the  other 
divisions  of  the  new  continent.  It  knows  nothing  of 
the  volcanoes  and  earthquakes  of  the  Pacific  coast ; 
with  winds  blowing  constantly  from  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  it  is  exempted  from  those  droughts  which 
are  always  blighting  one  or  other  of  the  slopes 
of  the  Andes,  the  remoter  slope  in  Peru  and  Chili, 
and  the  nearer  in  Buenos  Ayres  and  Patagonia ; 
its  mines,  again,  are  as  famous  for  gold  and 
diamonds  as  those  of  the  Western  Cordilleras  for 
silver.  In  its  hydrography,  B.  contrasts  unfavour- 
ably with  the  other  divisions.  While  the  Amazon 
and  the  Plata,  the  Mississippi  and  the  St.  Lawrence 


first  of  which  was  opened  in  1866  to  the  com- 
of  all  nations— are  for  the  most  part  prac- 
ticable almost  to  their  sources,  the  streams  of  B., 


with  the  exception  of  the  Amazon,  are  mostly 
impeded  throughout  by  cataracts  and  shallows,  thus 
counterbalancing,  as  it  were,  its  matchless  seaward 
facilities  by  the  deficiencies  of  its  inland  com- 
munications. Further,  the  most  navigable  of  theso 
streams,  instead  of  entering  the  open  sea,  mingle 
their  wuters  with  those  of  the  Plata  or  of  tho 
Amazon — the  Parana  and  the  Uruguay  joining  the 
former,  aud  the  Madera,  the  Tapsjos,  the  Zingu, 
and  the  Tocaulins,  the  latter ;  aud  even  among 
those  that  do  send  their  tribute  at  once  to  the 
ocean,  a  similar  direction  is  sometimes  impressed 
by  the  dividing  ridges — the  Sun  Francisco,  for 
instance,  by  far  the  largest  of  them,  running  to 
the  northward  parallel  with  the  south-east  coast 
through  11'  of  lat.,  and  leaving  only  4'  of  long,  for 
its  remaining  course  to  the  Atlantic.  These  hydro- 
graphic  peculiarities  must  be  the  more  strongly 
felt,  inasmuch  as  a  humid  surface  and  a  luxuriant 
vegetation  conspire  to  render  ordinary  roads  all 
but  impossible;  and  accordingly  three  railways, 
the  Bahia,  the  Peruambtico,  and  the  San  Paulo, 
are  in  progress  of  construction,  under  a  public 
guarantee  of  7  per  cent  a  year  on  the  capital 
subscribed. 

Among  the  mineral  treasures,  besides  gold  and 
diamonds  already  mentioned,  iron  of  superior 
quality  is  abundant ;  and  salt,  also,  is  extensively 
produced  in  saline  marshes  by  tho  alternate  pro- 
cesses, according  to  tho  season,  of  inundation  and 
evaporation.  The  productions  of  the  soil,  whith 
are,  of  course,  equally  various  and  rich,  will  be 
more  satisfactorily  considered  under  the  heads  of 
the  respective  localities.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that 
the  cotton  is  naturally  excellent,  and  that  the 
tea-plant  of  China  has  been  introduced,  though 
hitherto  with  indifferent  success.  The  exports  are 
necessarily  different  from  the  different  sections 
of  the  country.  From  the  north  they  are  coffee, 
cot'on,  cocoa,  sugar,  and  tobacco ;  from  the  south, 
hides,  tallow,  horns,  4c. ;  and  from  the  middle, 
drugs,  diamonds,  gold-dust,  dyes,  rice,  manioc, 
tapioca,  spirits,  and  rosewood.  Their  total  value 
in  the  year  1867 — 68  was  $87,967,667,  the  corre- 
sponding imports  amounting  to  $66,917,326.  The 
chief  centres  of  foreign  trade,  and,  along  with  San 
Paulo,  in  the  interior,  the  principal  cities  of  the 
empire,  are  Para,  Maranhao,  Bahia,  Pernambuco, 
and  Rio  dc  Janeiro.  This  last-named  port,  which 
is  likewise  the  seat  of  government,  is  the  favourite 
halting-place  of  the  outward-bound  vessels  for 
India,  China,  and  Australia. 

BRAZI  L  NI  TS  are  the  seeds  of  the  BrrtholUtia 
txctlta,  a  majestic  and  beautiful  tree  of  the  natural 
order  LeeylhuJaeea  (q.  v.).  The  tree  grows  to  the 
height  of  ltio  or  120  feet,  aud  abounds  on  the 
banks  of  the  Orinoco  and  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Brazil.  It  produces  a  round  woody  pericarp  or 
seed  vessel,  almost  as  large  as  a  man's  head,  within 
which  are  many  of  the  seeds  or  nuts.  The 
jtericarp  is  very  heavy  and  solid,  requiring  a  blow 
of  a  sledge-hammer  to  break  it ;  and  at  the  time 
when  this  great  fruit  is  ready  to  fall,  it  is  danger- 
ous to  walk  under  the  tree.  The  seeds,  which  are 
popularly  called  nuts,  and  much  resemble  fruiu 
of  that  description,  are  wrinkled  and  triangular, 
having  a  hard  shell  and  a  pure  white  kernel, 
which,  when  fresh,  is  very  agreeable.  They  are 
chiefly  exported  from  Para  and  French  (iuiuua, 
and  are  well  known  .in  our  shops.  They  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  oil,  which  is  good  for  burning.  The 
nuts  or  seeds  of  the  I*e>ithU  ollari*,  or  Pot  Trs*, 
are  produced  in  a  pericarp  which  resembles  a  rusty 
iron  pot  with  a  lid.  the  lid  dropping  off  ami  letting 
the  seeds  out,  which  arc  oblong,  grooved,  and 
of  a  very  superior  quality  to  the  common 
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B  X. ;  but  they  have  not  yet  become  an  nrt-cle  of 
commerce,  **  the  tree  grows  chiefly  iu  the  interior 


Brazil  Nut: 

a.  the  fruit  :  A,  the  wuno,  with  half  of  IIh>  pericarp  rrmovr<l 
t»  *hcw  Hip  uuts  <>r  rrr*lm  ;  c,  a  sit.*-!*  seed  or  nut  ,  </,u  out 
cui  .iito<  ;  n  ki-mcl  of  a  nut  ,/,  the  central  placenta,  to 
tin-  lower  t-nd  of  which  the  nuU  are  ntLiched  ]u  the  peri- 
carp;  f.  a  leaf. 

parts  of  the  country,  from  which  the  nuU  are  only 
occasionally  sent  to  the  coast. 

BRAZIL  WOOD,  a  dark-red  or  yellowish- 
brown  dye-wood,  which  forms  a  considerable  article 


Brazil  Wood 
with  learn 


,  »,  a  pod. 

of  export  from  Brazil,  where  some  of  the  trees  which 
yield  it  are  very  abundant.    It  is  the  produce  of 
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different  specie*  of  Ctnudpinia  (q.  The 
kinds  are  those  called  I'ernambuco  Wood,  AU  Sainu' 
Wood,  and  St.  Martha  Wood.  Much  of  the  B.  W. 
of  commerce  is  obtained  front  Catmtlpinia  JiratiJun- 
*«*,  a  tree  which  ia  a  native  of  the  W  est  Indies,  com- 
monly growing  in  dry  places  and  among  rock*,  and 
seldom  exceeding  30  feel  in  height.  It  has  bipinnate 
leaves,  with  mauv  smooth,  obtoae,  oblong  leaflets, 
and  no  terminal  leaflets,  the  flowers  io  pannicles, 
with  downy  stalks.  The  heart- wood  alone  is  of 
any  value.— Pirnambuco  Wood  is  the  produce  of 
Vtrmtlpiuia  tcAinata,  a  prickly  tree,  with  prickly 
pods,  and  of  which  tlie  red  and  yellow  flowers  hare 
a  delicious  smeli,  resembling  that  of  the  lily  of  the 
valley.  The  sap-wood  is  extremely  thick,  and  the 
valuable  heart-wood  bears  a  small  proportion  to  the 
whole  diameter  of  the  stem. — The  Sap|i«n  Wood 
(q.  v.)  of  the  East  Indies  nearly  approaches  B.  W.  in 
quality.  It  is  the  produce  of  Cmtaipinia  Sap  pan, 
a  small  thorny  tree. — The  Bbazilktto  Wood,  some- 
time* also  culled  B.  W.,  which  is  brought  from  the 
Antilles,  is  much  inferior.  Ctttaipinia  crUta  prob- 
ably yields  some  of  the  inferior  West  Indian  Brazil- 
Wood. — It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  B.  W. 
is  said  not  to  take  its  name  from  Brazil,  but  to 
be  mentioned  tinder  the  name  Brarili*  in  docu- 
ments much  older  than  the  discovery  of  America, 
the  Sappan  Wood  of  the  East  Indies  heing  prob- 
ably intended,  and  the  name  of  Brazil  has  even 
been  »upf>o*ed  to  be  derived  from  that  of  this 
product  of  its  soil 

When  freshly  cut,  the  colour  of  B.  W.  is  yellow ;  but 
when  exposed  to  air,  moisture,  and  light,  it  becomes 
red,  and  is  generally  sent  into  market  ground  down 
to  the  size  of  ordinary  saw-dust.  When  treated  w  ith 
water,  alcohol,  or  ether,  the  weathered  B.  W.  readily 
yields  up  its  red  colouring  matter,  called  BratUein. 
The  latter  is  supposed  to  be  produced  from  the 
oxidation  of  n  colourless  substance  called  Bnuiiin, 
which  exists  in  the  original  yellow  wood  of  the  tree. 
Strong  decoctions  of  B.  W.  are  used  by  the  dyer 
:md  calico-printer  in  the  fabrications  of  reds,  browns, 
Ac. ;  it  ia  alto  used  in  the  manufacture  of  red  ink. 
See  Isx. 

BRAZILIAN  GRASS,  an  incorrect  popular 
name  applied  to  a  substance  used  in  the  manufacture 
of  a  very  cheap  kind  of  bats,  known  as  B.  O. 
hats,  and  also  as  chip  hats.  It  consists  of  stripes  of 
the  leaves  of  a  palm,  Chamcmy 
lire  imported  into  Britain  for  thu 
chiefly  from  Cuba.    Bee  Cham JtRont. 

BRAZI  LIAN  PLUM,    See  Hoo  Pli-m. 

BRAZING,  or  BRASS  SOLDERING,  ia  the 
process  of  uniting  together  two  pieces  of  brass,  two 
pieces  of  copper,  or  one  of  each  by  means  of  a  hard 
solder,  partaking  more  or  leas  of  the  composition 
and  properties  of  ordinary  bra**.  The  edges  or  parts 
of  metal  to  be  joined  are  first  filed  bright,  so  as  to 
be  thoroughly  clean,  then  there  is  strewed  over  the 
fap  or  crevice,  a  mixture  of  the  solder  and  borax. 
Tlie  solder  employed  varies  in  composition  accoiding 
to  the  kind  of  work,  and  may  be  rendered  more 
fusible  by  the  addition  of  a  larger  amount  of  zinc, 
but  the  general  proportions  are  (1)  16  copper,  16 
zinc,  and  1  tin;  (2)  12  brass,  4  zinc  and  3  tin;  or 
C<)  18  brass,  8  zinc,  and  2  tin.  Wheu  the  whole 
lias  been  fused  together,  it  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  is 
tlicn  filed  down  to  a  coarse  powder,  in  which  state 
it  is  used.  The  borax  is  employed  to  form  a  glaze 
over  the  brightened  surfaces,  and  thus  prevent  the 
oxidation  of  the  metal,  which  would  seriously  inter- 
fere with  B.,  and  even  stop  the  operation.  An 
outward  coating  or  layer  of  charcoal  is  likewise 
net  viceable  in  the  exclusion  of  the  air  during  the  B. 
of  large  pieces  of  tneUL    Where  a  very  high  heat  it 


arpmtfa,  which 
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required  in  the  process,  a  little  powdered  glass  is 
mixed  with  tlie  borax.  The  mixture  of  colder  nnd 
borax  mac  h<-  applied  dry,  hut  it  is  bi  tter  to  moisten 
it  with  water,  and  to  lay  it  on  the  filed  surfaces 
with  a  spoon.  Tlic  whole  is  then  gently  heated, 
when  the  aster  evaporates  and  leaves  a  crust  of 
borax  and  solder.  The  work  may  now  be  strongly 
heated  before  the  blow-pipe,  or  over  a  clear  fire,  and 
at  a  bright  red  heat  the  solder  fuses  and  the  zinc 
begins  to  burn  with  a  pule-blue  Hume.  At  this 
stage,  the  solder  fu*ht»  or  Incomes  liquid  enough  to 
permeate  the  joint  or  crevice ;  but  should  it  be 
tardy  in  ncting  thus,  several  slight  tups  will  insure 
the  proper  result.  The  whole  is  now  cooled,  and, 
towards  the  close,  the  articles  may  he  introduced 
into  rold  water  for  more  rapid  reduction  in  tent|>er- 
ature.  Pieces  of  metal  which  have  undergone  the 
process  of  B.  are  so  firmly  united  that  they  may  be 
rolled  and  re-rolled  without  the  parts  yielding.  See 
Soliikring. 

BRAZOS  DE  PI'OS,  a  river  of  Texas,  North 
America,  tlw  second,  if  not  the  first,  in  magnitude 
that  flows  within  the  state.  It  runs  towards  the 
south  east,  rising  in  the  table-land  of  Bexar  County, 
and  falling  into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  about  40  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Galveston.  With  a  course  of 
about  9<m)  miles,  it  is  navigable  at  all  times  to  a 
distunce  of  40  miles  from  its  mouth,  nnd  at  certain 
seasons  to  a  distance  of  300  miles.  The  valley  of 
the  river,  the  lower  half  being  merely  an  alluvial 
plain,  presents  extensive  forests,  interspersed  with 
plantations  of  maize,  sugar,  and  cotton. 

BRA'ZZA,  an  island  in  the  Adriatic,  belonging 
to  Dalmatia,  Austria,  in  lat.  43' — 14  X.,  and  long. 
If, — 17r  E.  It  has  an  area  of  about  17o  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  15,49.5;  and  is  separated 
from  the  mainland  by  a  channel  of  some  8  or 
10  miles  in  breadth.  Iti  surface  is  mountainous, 
and  extensively  wooded  ;  vines,  yielding  excellent 
wine,  are  grown  in  the  valleys,  and  figs,  sufTron, 
almonds,  and  oil  are  produced  in  considerable  quan- 
tities, hut  not  much  grain  is  raided.  Bees  and 
silk-worms  are  reared  in  large  numbers.  B.  is  also 
celebrated  for  its  cheese,  and  the  delicacy  of  the 
flesh  of  its  lambs  and  kids.  Excellent  building- 
stone,  which  is  largelv  exported,  is  found  in  the  east 
part  of  the  island.  St.  Pietro  d'l  Brazza  is  the  chief 
town. 

BREACH,  in  siege-works,  is  a  gap  in  any  of  the 
defensive  walla  or  gates  of  a  city  ;  and  breathing  is 
the  operation  by  which  the  gap  is  produced  by 
the  guns  of  the  besiegers.  Breaching  battvrict  are 
employed,  consisting  of  several  pieces  of  ordnance, 
so  chosen  as  to  kind  and  size,  and  so  placed  as  to 
distance,  as  to  hurst  a  hole  through  the  defences  in 
the  shortest  practicable  time.  The  greatest  effect 
is  produced  by  lodging  tho  balls  in  two  vertical 
lines,  from  the  parapet  of  the  wall  downwards,  and 
in  a  horizontal  line,  connecting  the  lower  ends  of 
those  vertical  lines  ;  and  then  overturning  the  mass 
of  material  thus  loosened  by  an  irresistible  salvo  or 
volley.  When  a  hole  has  once  been  made,  by  thus 
knocking  away  the  masonry  or  earthwork,  the 
breaching  is  continued  until  the  crumbling  mass  has 
fo  accumulated  as  to  form  a  practicable  slo|>e,  up 
which  the  storming-party  of  the  besiegers  may  run. 
See  Assault.  During  the  Peninsular  war  there 
wen1  some  formidable  examples  of  breaching.  At 
Bad.ijoz,  14,'Kmi  shot  brought  down  180  feet  of  wall 
In  1'4  hours,  from  a  di.-tance  of  4b»  yards.  At 
Ciudad  Rodrigo,  6700  balls  brought  down  lo5  feet 
of  wall  in  32  hours,  from  a  distance  of  f»t5o  yards.  At 
St.  Sebastian,  13,ono  shot  brought  down  loo  feet  of 
wall  in  f«2  days,  from  a  distance  of  Clio  yards.  It  was 
calculated,  from  these   and   other  instances,  that 


10,000  24-lb.  shot,  or  240,000  lb.  of  iron,  will  breach 
loo  feet  of  wall  from  a  distance  of  Boo  yards— the 
wall  being  of  fair  average  masonry,  and  the  height 
and  thickness  a  fair  average  of  those  used  in  fortified 
towns.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  this 
estimate  was  made  before  the  days  of  rifled  cannon 
and  Armstrong  guns  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  that 
the  walls  adverted  to  were  not  constructed  of 
granite. 

BREACH,  in  law,  Mgnifies  a  breaking  or  viola- 
tion of  a  right  or  of  an  obligation  or  engagement 
legally  binding  *,  and  in  this  sense  it  has  numerous 
applications,  of  which  the  following  are  those  more 
particularly  treated  in  law-books: 

Breach  of  Arrestment,  in  the  practice  of  the 
Scotch  law,  is  the  disregard  or  violation  of  the  pro- 
cess of  arrestment,  or  attachment,  by  the  arrestee, 
or  party  in  possession  of  the  arrested  or  attached 
property,  but  who,  notwithstanding,  pays  the  funis 
or  delivers  the  goods  arrested ;  and  such  B.  is 
viewed  by  the  courts  as  a  contempt.  But  «t  present 
the  only  consequence  of  the  B.  is,  that  the  person 
guilty  of  it,  where  it  Is  a  question  as  to  tnoney,  is 
liable  in  damages  to  tho  extent  of  the  funds  paid 
away,  and  the  costs.  Where  goods  are  arrested,  and 
the  arrestment  is  removed  oil  bail  (or  '  loosed  on 
caution,'  as  the  Scotch  lawyers  say),  if  the  goods 
themselves  cannot  be  recovered,  or  their  value  can- 
not be  clearly  ascertained,  the  surety  or  'cautioner' 
is  held  to  be  liable  for  the  original  debt.  See 
Arrestment.  In  England,  the  disputing  or  dis- 
obeying a  rule  or  order  by  a  judge  lor  attachment 
of  a  debt  very  nearly  means  the  same  thing.  See 
Attachment,  Garnishee. 

Breach  ok  Close  is  a  trespass  by  which  an 
unwarrantable  entry  is  nuide  on  another  man's  laud, 
for  satisfaction  of  which  injury  an  action  will  lie  to 
recover  damages.  It  is  called  a  trespass  for  break- 
ing a  man's  clout,  because  every  man's  land  is,  in 
the  eye  of  the  law,  enclosed  and  set  apart  from 
his  neighbour's ;  and  that  either  by  a  visible  and 
material  fence,  as  one  field  is  divided  from  another 
by  a  hedge;  or  by  an  invisible  boundary,  existing 
only  in  the  contemplation  of  the  law,  as  when  one 
man's  land  adjoins  to  another's  in  the  same  field. 
The  liability  to  this  injury  attaches  not  only  to  the 
party  himself  trespassing,  but  also  to  trespass  by  his 
cattle.  And  the  law  gives  the  party  injured  a 
double  remedy  in  this  case,  by  permitting  him  to 
distrain  the  cattle  till  the  owner  shall  make  satis- 
faction, or  else  by  leaving  him  to  the  ordinary 
remedy  by  action  for  the  damage  done. 

But  in  some  cases  this  trespass  is  justifiable  ;  as 
where  it  is  done  in  exercise  of  a  right  of  way,  a 
right  of  common,  or  the  like;  or  where  a  man 
comes  to  demand  or  pay  money  payable  on  the 
particular  land  ;  or  to  execute,  in  a  iegal  manner, 
the  process  of  the  law  ;  or  by  the  licence  of  the 
plaintiff  himself.  Also,  a  man  may  justify  enter- 
ing into  an  ion  or  public-house  without  the  leave 
of  the  owner  first  specially  asked  ;  because  when 
a  man  professes  the  keeping  of  such  an  inn  or 
public  house,  he  thereby  gives  a  general  licence  to 
any  person  to  enter  his  doors.  So  a  landlord  may- 
justify  entering  to  distrain  for  rent ;  and  a  rever- 
sioner to  see  if  any  waste  be  committed  on  tho 
estate,  for  the  apparent  necessity  of  the  thing  ;  and 
it  has  been  held  that  the  common  law  warrants  the 
hunting  of  ravenous  beasts  of  prey,  as  badgers  and 
foxes,  in  another  man's  land,  if  no  greater  damage 
he  done  tlian  is  necessary,  because  the  destroying 
such  creatures  h  said  to  be  profitable  to  the  public. 
But  in  cas.es  where  a  man  misdemeans  himself, 
or  makes  an  ill  use  of  the  authority  with  which 
the  law  intrusts  him,  he  is  accounted  a  trespasser 
ab  initio ;  as  if  one  comes  into  a  tavern,  and  will 
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not  go  out  in  a  reasonable  time ;  but  remain*  there 
all  night,  contrary  to  the  inclinations  of  the  owner; 
such  wrongful  act  is  held  to  affect  anil  have  relation 
back  ovau  to  hU  first  entry,  and  make  the  whole  a 
trespass.  But  a  bare  nonfeasance,  as  not  paying 
for  the  wine  he  calls  for,  will  not  make  him  a  tres- 
passer, for  this  is  only  a  B.  of  contract.  See 
Blackstone  and  Stephen's  Com.  respecting  •civil 
injuries.' 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  clone  is  not  used,  and 
not  known — but  there  any  violation  of  a  right  of 
property  in  land  may  be  redressed  by  legal  process, 
and  in  many  cases  form  the  ground  of  an  action  for 
the  recovery  of  damages.  See  Close.  The  term 
Iurlontire,  in  Scotch  law,  has  a  different  meaning, 
although  the  peuall'tes  for  breaking  such  inclosure 
are  somewhat  analogous  to  those  for  breach  of 
Clo<e.  See  below,  Breaking  Inclosure,  and  see 
Trespass. 

Breach  op  Covenant  is  one  of  those  civil 
Injuries  by  which  is  meaut  a  violation  of  a  covenant 
or  agreement  contained  in  a  deed  of  conveyance, 
either  to  do  or  omit  to  do  something,  and  which 
B.  gives  a  right  of  action  against  the  party  who 
made  the  covenant  and  hi«  representatives."  Sec 
Covenant. 

Breach  ok  Contract  is  a  general  description  of 
injury,  by  which  is  understood  the  violation  of  any 
contract  or  leg.il  engagement,  and  for  which,  at  law, 
damages  may  be  recovered,  according  to  the  nature 
of  the  breach  and  character  of  the  contract ;  and  by 
the  Common  Law  Procedure  Act,  1854,  jurisdiction 
Li  conferred  upon  the  courts  of  common  law,  by 
which  a  plaintiff  can  compel  a  defendent  to  fulfil 
any  precise  or  actual  duty.  But  it  is  only  in  the 
courts  of  equity  that  complete  relief  is  given  by  en- 
forcing the  specific  performance  of  agreements  or 
contracts.  See  Contract;  Damage*;  Specific 
Performance ;  Equity,  Jurisdiction  of;  Chancery, 
Courts  of. 

In  Scotland,  although  there  is  no  distinction  be- 
tween law  and  equity,  the  remedy  for  this  injury  is 
very  much  the  same.  The  party  wronged  may  either 
conclude  for  damages,  or  ad  factum  pretta/idutn,  or 
for  both  of  these  remedies. 

Breach  of  Duty  may  be  legally  defined  as 
ei  her  the  non-execution  of  an  office,  or  the  perform- 
ance of  it  in  such  a  way  that  the  conditions  on 
which  it  was  undertaken  are  violated.  Such  mis- 
conduct may  either  violate  the  conditions  of  an 
express  contract,  or  it  may  be  equally  opposed  and 
do  equal  violence  to  any  implied  engagement  or 
oxmmptit,  as  it  is  technically  called  in  the  law  of 
England,  not  from  the  express  determination  of  any 
court  or  the  positive  directions  of  any  statute,  but 
from  natural  rons  .n  and  the  just  construction  of 
law,  which  assumes  and  intends  that  every  man  has 
engaged  what  his  duty  or  justice  requires  at  his 
hand*.  And  he  must  do  this  with  integrity,  dili- 
gence, and  skill;  for  if  by  his  neglect,  injury  accrues 
to  individuals,  they  have  their  remedy  against  him 
in  damages.  See  Contract,  Duty,  Obligation, 
Damages,  Equity,  Performance. 

Breach  of  the  Peace  i*  an  offence  against  the 
public  tranquillity  and  safety,  and  is  either  felonious 
or  not  felonious.  But  the  law  on  this  subject  will 
be  best  considered  under  Offence*  (q.  v.).  Sec 
specially  Offences  against  the  Public  Peace. 

Breach  of  Pound  is  an  indictable  offence,  and 
means  the  breaking  any  Pound  (q.  v.),  or  place 
where  cattle  or  goods  distrained  are  deposited, 
in  order  to  rescue  them.  When  once  impounded, 
such  goods  or  cattle  arc  understood  to  bo  in  the 
custody  of  the  law,  and  an  action  for  treble  damages 
will  lie  for  illegally  taking  them  out  of  pound  upon 
a  distress  for  rent.  Further,  it  is  enacted  by  the 
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6  and  7  Vict.  c.  20,  that  if  any  person  shall  release, 
or  attempt  to  release,  cattle  lawfully  seized  by  way 
of  such  distress,  from  the  pound  or  place  where 
they  shall  be  impounded,  or  on  the  way  to  or  from 
such  pound  or  place,  or  shall  destroy  such  potird 
• — he  shall  be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  £5, 
and  in  default,  may  be  committed  to  the  house  of 
correction.  See  Stephen's  Com.,  vol.  iii.,  and  see 
Distrain,  Distress,  Pound,  Pound  Breach. 

BREACH  OF  PROMISE  TO  MARRY.  See 
Promise  of  Marriage. 

BREACH  OF  TRUST.    See  Trust,  Breach  of. 

BREAD.  The  earliest  and  most  primitive  way  of 
making  B.  was  to  soak  the  grain  in  water,  subject  it 
to  pressure,  and  then  dry  it  by  natural  or  artificial 
heat.  An  improvement  upon  this,  was  to  pound 
or  bray  the  grain  in  a  mortar,  or  between  two  fl«t 
stones,  before  moistening  and  heating,  and  from  this 
braying  operation  some  etymologists  propose  to 
derive  the  word  brtad  (as  if  brayed).  A  rather  more 
elaborate  bruising  or  grinding  of  the  grain  leads 
to  such  simple  forms  of  bread  as  the  oat-cake* 
of  Scotland,  which  are  prepared  by  moistening  oat- 
meal (coarsely  bruised  oats)  with  water  containing 
some  common  salt,  kneading  with  the  hands  upon 
a  baking-board,  rolling  the  mass  into  a  thin  sheet, 
and  ultimately  heating  before  a  good  fire,  or  on 
an  iron  plate,  called  a  girdle,  which  is  suspended 
above  the  fire.  In  a  similar  manner,  the  barley- 
meal  and  pease-meal  bannock*  of  Scotland  are  pre- 
pared ;  and  in  the  East  Indies  (especially  the  Punjab 
and  Afghanistan),  as  well  as  in  Scotland,  flour  is 
kneaded  with  water,  and  rolled  into  thin  sheets,  as 
*cone*.  The  pastover  cake*  of  the  Israelites  were 
also  prepared  in  this  way.  A  similar  preparation  of 
wheat-flour,  but  where  the  sheet  of  dough  is  made 
much  thicker,  forms  the  damper*  of  Australia. 
The  Indian  corn-meal,  kneaded  with  water  and 
fired,  affords  the  a>rn-brtad  of  America.  The  kinds 
of  B.  referred  to  above  are  designated  unleavened, 
as  no  leaven  ha*  been  added  to  the  dough  to  excite 
fermentation.  Even  in  the  time  of  Moses,  however, 
leaven  was  employed  in  making  bread.  It  is  held 
probable  that  the  Egyptians  were  the  first  to  use 
leaven  ;  that  the  secret  afterwards  became  known  to 
tho  Greeks ;  and  that  the  Greeks  communicated  the 
process  to  the  Romans,  a  ho  spread  the  invention  far 
and  wide  in  the  northern  countries  during  their  cam- 
paigns. 

The  grain  of  wheat  is  generally  employed  in  the 
manufacture  of  B.  among  the  better  classes,  and 
more  advanced  nations,  though  rye,  barley,  Indian 
corn,  and  rice  are  also  extensively  used.  The 
average  composition  of  the  grain  of  wheat  when 
dried,  so  as  to  evaporate  about  14.  per  cent,  of 
moisture,  is 

Gluten  and  albumen,        ....  184 

SUrch   &44 

Gum,  *uinr,  nil,  and  fibre,  ....  90 

Saline  matter,   8 

The  proportion  of  these  ingredients  varies,  however; 
and  though  the  native  country  of  wheat  b  unknown, 
yet  it  is  found  that,  within  the  wheat  zone  (see 
Wheat),  the  quality  improves  as  we  travel  south. 
Thus,  Scotch  wheat  is  inferior  to  English,  the 
latter  to  French,  that  to  the  Italian ;  and  the 
finest  wheat  in  the  world  is  grown  in  Barbary 
and  Egypt.  The  principal  constituent*  of  wheat 
may  be' separated  from  each  other  without  much 
difficulty.  Thus,  if  wheat-flour  be  placed  in  a 
cloth-hag  with  the  mouth  well  closed,  and  the  whole 
introduced  into  a  basin  of  water,  and  pressed  by  the 
fingers  for  some  time,  the  starch  is  squeezed  through 
the  cloth  as  a  fine  white  powder,  and  the  gluten 
is  left  in  the  cloth  as  a  viscid  or  sticky  substance. 
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Again,  if  wheat-flour  be  burned  on  a  porcelain  plate 
on  a  fire,  or  oven,  or  gas-lamp,  till  it  can  burn  no 
longer,  it  leaven  behind  a  small  amount  of  ash  or 
•aline  matter. 

Previous  to  being  employed  in  the  fabrication  of 
B.,  the  grain  of  wheat  undergoes  the  process  of 
grinding,  with  the  double  object  of  reducing  it  to 
a  fine  elate  of  division,  and  separating  the  more 
bard  and  indigestible  parts.  See  Mill.  During  the 
grinding  operations,  the  wheat  as  it  posses  from 
grain  to  flour  nearly  doubles  its  bulk.  The  pro- 
duels  come  from  the  dressing-machine  divided  into 
a  quarter  of  wheat  yielding — 

Bushels.  Tecka. 

6  3 

0  2 

0  1 

0  0, 

8  0 

3  0 

2  0 


Pine  flour, 
Brroutl  flour, 
Fliif  middlli  £*, 
Course  middling*, 
Hran, 


In  the  making  of  bread  in  Great  Britain,  the 
finest  flour  is  employed  in  making  fir  nit  or  the 
fine  Alh.  loaf;  a  coarser  flour  is  made  into  Meeonds 
or  household  B. ;  and  a  still  coarser  into  third* 
or  coarse  bread.  There  is  no  bran  in  jiriU,  but  a 
greater  or  less  proportion  of  the  finer  bran  in 
second*  and  third*.  In  the  making  of  good  B. 
three  things  arc  absolutely  requisite :  flour  or  meal, 
yeast  or  leaven,  and  water  containing  salt.  The 
yeast  (q.  v.),  or  leaven  (q.  v.),  is  added  to  give  a 
■tart  to  the  fermentatiou  (q.  v.)  process,  thereby 
supplying  carbonic  acid,  which  communicates  a 
spongy  or  light  texture  to  the  bread.  Leaven  is  the 
more  primitive  ferment,  and  is  simply  a  portion  of 
moistened  flour  or  dough  in  which  the  putrefactive 
agencies  huve  begnn  to  work.  It  may  be  procured  by 
allowing  moistened  flour  to  lie  in  a  warm  apartment 
(summer  heat)  for  MX  or  eight  days,  and  when 
sufficiently  formed,  has  an  acid  taste  and  reaction, 
and  a  somewhat  fusty  odour.  When  brought  in 
contact  with  n  new  portion  of  flour  and  waler,  and 
ineoqiornt.-d  therewith  by  kneading,  it  very  quickly 
act*  as  n  ferment,  and  develops  purtinl  fermentation 
in  the  whole.  Hence  it  is  that  where  leaven  is  lived, 
it  is  customary  to  retain  a  portion  of  the  leavened 
dough  for  the  next  baking.  On  the  continent,  leaven 
is  otill  very  extensively  employed,  especially  in  dis- 
tricts far  from  breweries.  In  Britain,  yeast  is  gene- 
tally  used  as  the  ferment. 

Tlie  materials  being  at  hand,  and  the  proper 
benches,  utensils,  and  oven  being  wilhin  reach,  the 
baker  takes  a  quantity  of  water  and  adds  to  it 
•the  yeast  and  salt;  after  which  the  flour  is  added, 
and  the  whole  thoroughly  and  laboriously  kneaded 
together  till  it  assumes  a  ropy  consistence.  It  is 
then  called  the  *f»onge,  and  is  placed  in  a  kneading- 
trough  in  a  warm  place,  which  is  styled  setting 
the  tponge.  In  a  short  time,  the  yeast  begins 
to  act  on  the  gluten,  starch,  and  sugar  of  the 
flour,  compelling  the  latter  to  pass  into  alcohol 
and  carbonic  acid  gas  in  every  part  of  the  dough, 
which  thereby  becomes  inflated  with  innumerable 
air  cavities.  When  the  fermentation  has  sufficiently 
advanced,  the  baker  takes  the  sponge,  adds  more 
flour,  water,  and  salt,  and  a  second  time  subjects 
the  whole  to  a  thorough  process  of  kneading,  to 
prevent  portions  being  so  far  fermented  aa  to 
become  tad,  and  again  allows  the  mass  to  lie  in 
a  warm  place  for  a  few  hours.  The  dough  swells 
considerably  from  distension  by  gas,  and  is  weighed 
out  into  lumps  of  the  proper  sixc,  which  are  shaped 
into  loaves,  constituting  the  batch,  or  placed  in 
tin  pans,  and  are  allowed  to  lie  for  a  short  time 
till  they  get   further  distended.     The   oven  has 


previously  been  heated  by  flues,  by  heated  air,  or 
by  wood  being  burned  within  it,  to  a  tempera- 
ture of  at  least  820°  ¥.,  which  is  the  lowest  tem- 
perature at  which  B.  can  be  baked,  and  ranging 
up  to  672°  F. ;  and  when  it  has  been  thoroughly 
cleaned  out,  the  loaves  are  introduced  and  placed 
on  the  floor,  and  the  oven  shut  up.  The  heat 
acts  in  dissipating  much  of  the  water  from  the 
dough,  in  distending  tho  air  cavities  more  fully,  and 
in  partially  boiling  the  starch  and  gluten  of  the 
dough,  and  developing  some  gnm  fiotn  the  starch. 
Indeed,  though  the  temperature  of  the  oven  is 
much  higher,  yet  the  loaves  beyond  the  mere  crust 
are  bathed  in  an  atmosphere  of  steam,  »nd  are  never 
heated  above  212",  as  has  been  proved  by  direct  ex- 
periments with  the  thermometer.  One  effect  of  the 
h«at  is  to  arrest  any  further  fermentation  Iq.  v. ;  see 
also  Ykast).  After  several  hours'  buking  in  the 
oven,  the  length  of  time  beiug  determined  by  the 
temperature,  the  loaves  are  withdrawn,  and  allowed 
to  cool.  The  brown  appearance  of  the  crust  of 
loaves,  and  the  pleasant  taste  of  the  crusts,  are 
due  to  the  action  of  the  heat  on  the  starch  and  the 
formation  of  dextrine  (q.  v.),  a  sort  of  gum.  The 
number  of  quartern  (4  lb.)  loaves  which  a  sack 
of  flour  weighing  280  lbs.  yields,  is  90.  It  will  be 
apparent,  therefore,  that  as  280  lbs.  of  flour  yield 
380  lbs.  of  B.,  a  good  deal  more  water  must  be 
present  in  the  latter  than  in  the  former;  and,  in- 
deed, ordinary  good  wheatcn  B.  contains  about  45 
per  cent,  of  water.  This  water  is  retained  even  after 
the  loaf  is  apparently  dry,  and  even  menly,  as  the 
gum  and  gluten  have  a  great  affinity  for  water. 

Improvements  in  the  process  of  making  B.  are 
occasionally  effected.  Thus  a  form  of  yeast,  called 
German  barm  or  yeast  (q.  v.),  has  been  introduced, 
which  is  more  cleanly  than  ordinury  yeast  or 
leaven,  but  appears  to  be  too  rapid  in  its  power  of 
causing  fermentation  to  be  manipulated  easily  in 
the  making  of  ordinury  loaves,  though  it  does  well 
for  pan-loaves  and  fancy  B.  in  general.  Ovens 
heated  by  flues  arc  being  constructed,  instead  of 
the  primitive  method  of  heating  them  by  wood, 
which  smokes  the  whole  oven.  Instead  of  raising 
the  dough  by  the  action  of  yeast,  which  decomposes 
a  part  of  the  flour  and  causes  the  loss  of  about  2 
per  cent.,  bicarbonate  of  soda  and  hydrochloric  acid 
are  often  employed.  The  proportions  by  this  process 
are  4  lbs,  of  flour  intimately  mixed  with  320  grains 
of  bicarbonate  of  soda;  to  this  is  added  a  mixture 
of  300  grains  of  salt  in  35  ounces  of  water  and 
6j  fluid  drachms  (sp.  qr.  T16)  of  hydrochloric  acid, 
and  the  whole  is  thoroughly  kneaded  and  placed 
in  the  oven.  When  the  mixture  is  made,  the  acid 
acts  on  the  bicarbonate  of  soda,  forming  common 
salt,  which  is  left  in  the  dough,  and  carbonic  acid 
is  liberated  at  every  point,  aud  communicates  a 
spongy  texture  to  the  dough.  The  disadvantage 
attendant  on  this  mode  of  raising  the  dough  is, 
that  it  is  opt  to  leave  too  much  common  suit  in 
the  B.  This  is  obviated  by  using  water  charged 
with  carbonic  acid,  as  described  under  Akratkd 
Brkad.  Scsqiiicarbonato  of  ammonia  is  employed 
to  some  extent  in  the  preparation  of  rusks,  ginger 
B.,  and  other  light  fancy  B. ;  when  heated,  it  entirely 
passes  into  gas,  and  thus  yields  a  very  spongy  mass. 
Short-bread  is  prepared  from  flour  which  has  been  in- 
corporated with  butter. 

The  appearance  which  good  wheaten  B.  ought  to 
present,  is  that  of  a  vesicular  or  spongy  mass,  from 
which  layers  can  be  readily  detached ;  and  this, 
known  to  bakers  as  piled  B.,  is  the  best  index  of 
good  wholesome  and  easily  digested  bread.  When 
the  layers  cannot  be  detached,  and  the  loaf  cannot 
be  crumbled  down  by  the  fingers  into  a  coarse 
powder,  or  the  fragments   be  thoroughly  soaked 
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and  be  readily  diffused  through  water,  but  become 
a  permanent  lough  maaa  of  dough,  the  B.  ia  imper- 
fectly made. 

Rye  B.  in  very  extensively  used  in  northern 
European  countries,  where  the  noil  being  sandy  ii 
admirably  adapted  for  the  growth  of  that  grain.  It 
yields  a  flour  darker  than  wheat-flour.  It  ia  almost 
equal  in  nutritive  value  to  wheaten-bread.  Barley 
and  oats,  which  when  used  as  B.  arc  generally  made 
into  cakes  or  bannocks,  possess  also  a  composition 
not  unlike  wheat.  Indian  corn,  which  thrives  luxu- 
riantly on  the  American  soil,  and  is  largely  used 
there  for  K.,  as  aim  to  a  considerable  extent  in  the 
Old  World,  is  little  different  from  wheat  in  the 
proportion  of  its  ingredients.  Rice  is  occasionally 
employed  in  making  B.,  but  it  ia  not  nearly  so 
nutritious  as  wheat. 

But  although,  with  the  exception  of  rice,  the 
various  kinds  of  grain  do  not  sensibly  differ  in 
the  amount  of  nutritious  matter  contained  in  the 
meal,  yet  there  is  a  great  difference  as  to  the 
quality  of  yielding  a  light,  spongy  bread.  In  this 
respect,  the  flour  of  wheat  excels  all  others.  This 
quality  seems  to  depend  upon  the  mechanical 
structure  of  the  gluten  of  wheat,  which  gives  a 
glutinous,  sticky  consistency  to  the  dough,  ren- 
dering it  impervious  to  the  carbonic  acid  gas 
formed  in  it  during  the  fermentation,  so  that  the 
gas  thus  imprisoned  swells  it  up.  The  meal  of 
other  grains  forms  a  more  granular  and  less  tena- 
cious dough,  which  allows  the  gas  to  escape  with 
more  or  less  ease  as  it  is  formed.  It  is  thus 
impossible  to  make  a  light,  spohpy  loaf  of  oat- 
meal, however  finelv  it  might  be  ground.  In  the 
case  of  whole-meal  B.  or  brown  B..  the  rough, 
hard  particles  of  the  bran  interfere  with  the  ordi- 
nary tenacious  quality  of  wheaten-flour,  and  make 
the  dough  slightly  porous,  so  that  much  of  the  gas 
escapes,  nnd  thus  this  kind  of  B.  is  never  so  much 
raised  as  B.  of  fine  flour. 

Browx,  Com  position,  or  Whoi.x  Flofr  B.  is 
made  from  the  ground  but  undressed  wheat,  and 
therefore  contains  the  bran  as  well  as  the  flour.  Some 
years  ago  it  was  suggested,  that  as  the  bran  con- 
tained more  nitrogenised  matter  than  the  flour,  the 
whole  meal  must  be  more  nutritious  than  the  finer 
flour  alone.  But  that  opinion  is  now  considerably 
modified ;  for  while  it  is  true  that  the  whole  meal 
(bran  and  fine  flour)  contains  chemically  more 
nutritive  matter  than  the  fine  flour  alone,  yet  the 
gritty  particles  that  are  present  in  the  former, 
cause  an  unnatural  irritation  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  and  lead  to  a  quicker  evacuation  of  the 
but  partiaily  digested  and  absorbed  food.  This 
explains  why  brown  B.  possesses  laxative  properties, 
and  why  lnbourers  fed  on  it  consider  that  It  makes 
tbem  hungry  moon  again ;  they  feel  that  it  does  not 
last  in  the  stomach,  and  consequently  think  it  has 
little  nourishment  in  it. 

The  a'Mtrration*  of  B.  are  various.  Very  com- 
monly boiled  potatoes  are  added  to  the  flour  and 
water  in  the  making  of  the  dough,  and  some  con- 
sider that  this  yields  a  lighter  nnd  more  pulaiable 
bread.  It  must  be  remembered,  however,  that  the 
addition  of  any  substance  of  a  nature  foreign  to 
the  composition  of  any  material  is  an  adulteration 
(see  next  article);  and  that  though  potatoes  may 
be  supposed  to  improve  the  B.,  vet  pood  B.  can 
be  made  without  them,  and  the  addition  of  the 
potatoes  lessens  the  nutritive  value  ot  the  wheat- 
flour.  Alum  is  occasionally  added  to  the  dough, 
to  increase  the  whiteness  and  improve  the  general 
texture  of  the  B. ;  and  this  it  appears  to  do  by 
arresting  the  passage  of  the  starch  into  gum  and 
sugar,  which  tends  to  take  place  during  the  pro-  , 
cess  of  baking.  In  Belgium,  sulphate  of  copper  I 
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is  often  used  for  a  similar  purpose,  but  it  is  not 
employed  in  this  country.  All  such  admixtures  arc 
destructive  of  the  nutritive  value  of  a  certain  part 
of  the  B.,  and  are  injurious  to  the  animal  system. 
For  the  nutritive  qualities  of  B.  see  Ni'tritios 
and  Foon,  and  for  biscuit-bread,  see  BtscriT. 

The  lav  on  the  subject  of  bread,  so  far  as 
relates  to  England  and  Scotland,  is  regulated  by  a 
local  act  for  London,  the  3  Geo.  IV.  c.  1<>«,  the  pro- 
visions of  which  are  extended  to  a  general  act  for 
the  country,  the  fl  and  7  Will.  IV.  c.  S7.  These 
provisions  are  as  follow:  B.  may  be  made  of  flour 
or  meal  of  wheat,  barley,  rye,  oats,  buckwheat, 
Indian  corn,  pease,  beans,  rice,  or  potatoes,  or  any 
of  them,  or  with  any  common  salt,  pure  water,  eggs, 
milk,  barm,  leaven,  potato  or  other  yeast,  and  mixed 
in  such  proportions  as  bakers  may  think  fit,  nnd 
with  no  other  ingredient  or  matter  whatsoever;  and 
with  the  exception  of  French  or  fancy  B.  and  rolls, 
the  B.  so  made  must  be  sold  by  weight,  and  in  no 
other  manner,  under  a  penalty  not  exceeding  4Ai. ; 
and  bakers  must  use  the  avoirdupois  weight,  under 
a  further  penalty  of  not  less  than  £2,  or  more  than 
£5.  For  this  purpose,  they  must  provide  in  their 
shops,  on  or  near  the  counter,  a  beam  and  scales, 
with  proper  weights,  or  other  sufficient  balance,  in 
order  that  the  same  may  be  weighed  in  the  presence 
of  purchasers — a  regulation  that  also  applies  to 
delivery  of  B.  by  cart  or  other  conveyance,  it  being 
directed  that  the  scales  and  weights  shall  be  con- 
stantly carried  in  the  cart  or  other  conveyance, 
under  a  penalty  in  either  case,  not  exceeding  £5. 
From  this  regulation,  however,  fancy  B.,  or  French 
B.,  or  rolls,  are  also  excepted.  The  act  further 
provides  that  B.  made  of  mixed  meal  or  flour — that 
is,  B.  made  wholly  or  partially  of  pease,  or  benns, 
or  potatoes,  or  of  any  sort  of  corn  or  grain  other 
than  wheat — shall  be  marked  with  the  large  Roman 
letter  4M,'  under  a  penalty,  in  case  this  mle  be 
neglected,  of  a  sum  not  exceeding  JO*,  for  every 
pound-weight  of  such  mixed  R.  sold,  nnd  so  on  in 
proportion  for  any  less  quantity.  From  this  regu- 
lation, however,  is  excepted  B.  made  of  the  meal  or 
flour  of  wheat,  in  the  making  of  which  potato-yeast 
shall  be  used. 

The  following  are  the  enactments  against  the 
adulteration  of  B. :  1.  No  baker  shall,  in  the  making 
of  B.  for  sale,  use  any  mixture  or  ingredient  what- 
soever other  than  those  above  mentioned,  under  a 
penalty  for  every  offence  not  exceeding  £!•>,  nor  leas 
than  £5,  with  the  alternative  of  imprisonment,  with 
or  without  hard  labour,  for  any  time  not  exceeding 
six  calendar  months;  and  the  offender's  name,  place 
of  abode,  and  offence  may  be  published  in  the  local 
newspapers.  2.  Any  person  adulterating  corn  meal 
or  flour,  by  the  introduction  of  any  ingredu-nt  not 
being  the  real  produce  of  the  corn  or  grain;  or  anv 
person  selling  meal  or  flour  of  o  e  sort  of  roro  or 
grain  as  the  meal  or  flour  of  another  sort,  whether 
separate  or  mixed,  shall  forfeit  and  pay,  according  to 
the  discretion  of  the  magistrate  or  justice,  a  sum 
not  exceeding  £20,  nor  less  than  £o.  8.  Maci-tntes 
or  justices  of  the  peace,  and  also  peace  officers  au- 
thorised by  warrant,  may,  at  seasonable  times  in  the 
daytime,  enter  a  baker's  premises,  and  search  for 
adulterated  flour  or  B. ;  and  if  any  be  found,  the 
same  may  be  seized,  and  carried  with  all  convenient 
speed  to  the  nearest  resident  magistrate  or  justice 
of  the  peace,  to  be  disposed  of  as  he  may  think 
proper,  the  penalties  varying  from  £2  to  £l'o,  with 
alternative  imprisonment  for  six  months;  the 
offenders'  names  may  also  be  published.  Parties 
obstructing  such  search  of  bakers'  premises,  or  upon 
the  occasion  of  the  search,  carrying  away  the 
adulterated  flour  or  B.,  are  liable  to  a  penalty 
not  exceeding  £10.   Should  it,  however,  appear  that 
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any  offence  against  the  act  shall  hare  been  occa- 
sioned by  the  wilful  act  or  the  neglect  of  the  baker's 
journeyman  or  other  servant,  the  magistrate  may 
issue  his  warrant  for  bringing  such  servant  before 
him,  and,  on  conviction,  may  adjudge  him  to  pay  a 
reasonable  sum  to  his  master,  by  way  of  recompense ; 
and  this  payment  must  be  immediate,  otherwise  the 
servant  may  be  committed  to  prison  for  a  month 
or  ten  days,  with  or  without  hard  labour. 

The  act  further  provides  that  bakers  shall  not 
bake  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes,  on  the  Lord's  Day ;  or 
on  any  part  of  that  day,  after  half-past  one  o'clock 
in  the  afternoon,  sell  such  bread,  rolls,  or  cakes ;  or 
bake  meat,  pies,  or  other  victuals ;  or  in  any  other 
manner  exercise  the  trade  of  a  baker,  save  and 
except  so  far  as  may  be  necessary  by  way  of  prepa- 
ration for  the  following  day's  baking.  For  a  first 
offence  against  this  regulation,  a  jxmalty  of  10s. 
shall  be  paid;  fur' a  second  offence,  2<«. ;  and  for  a 
third  and  every  subsequent  offence,  respectively,  the 
penalty  of  4"*.,  together  with  the  costs  of  prosecu- 
tion, a  portion  of  the  penalty  to  be  paid  to  the 
prosecutor,  and  the  residue  to  be  applied  towards 
the  |K>or  rate  of  the  place.  This  regulation  as  to 
Sundays  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

The  law  of  Ireland  on  the  subject  of  this  article 
is  contained  in  several  acts  of  the  Irish  parliament, 
the  leading  provisions  of  which  arc  similar  to  the 
above. 

BREAD,  Armt.  The  B.  now  supplied  to  the 
British  troops,  in  camp  and  barrack,  is  contracted 
for  by  the  commissariat  department  of  the  War 
office.  The  contrnctors  engage  to  make  the  B.  of 
good  and  dry  wheat,  one-third  white,  and  two-thirds 
red,  made  into  flour  which  shall  lie  dressed  through 
wire-cloth  of  the  degree  of  fineness  known  as  No.  <><>. 
The  H.  is  to  be  as  good  as  *  best  seconds ; '  it  i»  deli- 
vered at  quarters  every  day,  or  every  alternate  day, 
in  4-lb.  loaves.  The  regimental  board  of  officers 
may  examine  the  M.,  and  may  reject  any  if  sour  or 
otherwise  bad.  Such  are  the  rules,  but  they  are 
often  departed  from  in  practice.  A  contractor  will 
sometimes  send  in  a  tender  so  low,  in  order  to  obtain 
the  contract,  that  he  cannot  possibly  make  good  B. 
at  a  profit  ;  and  then  he  relies  on  small  fees  paid  to 
him  secretly  by  the  soldiers  as  a  means  of  obtaining 
better.  This  discreditable  state  of  things  was  ascer- 
tained by  a  committee  of  inquiry  a  few  years  ago ;  it 
was  found  that  the  average  of  army  B.  was  not  equal 
in  quality  to  that  of  workhouse  bread.  The  evil  is 
now  undergoing  remedy ;  and  experiments  am  also 
being  made  to  determine  whether  troops  can  bake 
their  own  bread  in  the  field,  and  even  while  on  the 
march— a  subject  that  will  be  further  noticed  under 
Cookkky,  Army. 

BREA  D-FRTfT  TREE  (Artocarptu  incita),  a 
tree  of  the  natural  order  Artnrarf«tc*m  (q.  v.),  a 
native  of  the  Wands  of  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago — one  of  the  most  important  gifts 
of  nature  to  the  inhabitants  of  these  regions,  its 
fruit  supplying  the  principal  part  of  their  food, 
and  its  inner  bark  a  considerable  part  of  their 
clothing,  whilst  its  timber  and  its  milky  juice  are 
also  employed  for  economical  purposes.  The  genus 
to  which  it  belongs  (Arloearptu,  Gr.,  Bread-fruit) 
is  distinguished  by  having  the  male  flowers  in 
catkins,  with  a  two-leaved  perianth  and  one  stamen  ; 
the  female  flowers  naked ;  the  fruit  roundish,  fleshy, 
and  tuberculated.  The  B.  T.  is  a  rather  slender 
tree,  of  40 — 60  feet  high,  often  rising  almost  half 
its  height  without  a  branch.  It  has  large,  pinns- 
tifid  leaves,  frequently  12— IS  inches  long,  dark 
green,  and  glossy.  The  fruit  is  generally  oval,  or 
nearly  spherical,  and  about  the  sixe  of  a  child's 
bead.  It  is  a  torosit,  a 
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fruit  formed  from  numerous  flowers  on  a  common 
axis,  and  is  covered  with  a  roughish  rind,  which  is 
marked  with  small  square  or  lozenge-shaped  divi- 
sions, having  each  a  small  elevation  in  the  centre; 
I  is  at  first  green  ;  when  imperfectly  ripened,  brown ; 
and  when  fully  ripe,  assumes  a  rich  yellow  hue.  It 
is  attached  to  the  small  branches  of  the  tree  by 
a  short  thick  stalk,  and  hangs  either  singly  or  in 
clusters  of  two  or  three  together.  It  contains  a 
somewhat  fibrous  pulp,  which,  when  ripe,  becomes 
juicy  and  yellow,  but  has  then  a  rotten  ta»te.  At 
au  earlier  stage,  when  the  fruit  is  gathered  for  use, 
the  pulp  is  whito  and  mealy,  and  of  a  consistence 
resembling  that  of  new  bread.  In  a  still  less  mature 
stale,  the  fruit  contains  a  tenacious  white  milk.  The 
common  practice  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  is  to  cut 
each  fruit  into  three  or  four  pieces,  and  tako  out  the 
core  ;  then  to  place  heated  stones  in  the  bottom  of 
a  hole  dug  in  the  earth ;  to  cover  them  with  green 
leaves,  and  upon  this  to  place  a  layer  of  the  fruit, 
then  stones,  leaves,  and  fruit  alternately,  till  the  hole 
is  nearly  filled,  when  leaves  and  earth  to  the  depth 
of  several  inches  are  spread  over  all.  In  rather 
more  than  half  an  hour,  the  bread-fruit  is  ready ; 
'  the  outside*  are,  in  general,  nicely  browned,  and 
the  inner  part  presents  a  white  or  yellowish  cellular 
pulpy  substance,  in  appearance  slightly  resembling 
the  crumb  of  a  wheaten  loaf.'  It  has  little  taste, 
but  is  frequently  sweetish,  and  more  resembles 
the  plantain  than  bread  made  of  wheat-flour.  It  is 
slightly  astringent,  and  highly  nutritious.  Some- 
times  the  inhabitants  of  a  district  join  to  make  a 
prodigious  oven — a  pit  20  or  80  feet  in  circum- 
ference, the  stones  in  which  are  healed  by  wood 
burned  in  it,  and  many  hundred  bread-fruits  are 
thrown  in  and  cooked  at  once.  Baked  in  this 
maimer,  bread-fruit  will  keep  good  for  several  weeks. 
Another  mode  of  preserving  it  is  by  subjecting 
it  in  heaps  to  a  slight  degree  of  fermentation,  and 
beating  it  into  a  kind  of  paste,  which,  although 
rather  sour,  is  much  used  when  fresh  bread-fruit 
ctinnot  be  obtained.  There  are  numerous  varieties 
of  the  B.  T.  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  and  they  ripen 
at  different  seasons.  The  tree  produces  two,  and 
sometimes,  three,  crops  a  year.  In  the  West  Indies 
and  South  America,  into  which  it  has  also  been 
introduced,  the  bread-fruit  has  not  come  much  into- 
use  as  an  ordinary  article  of  food  ;  but  various  pre- 
parations of  it  are  reckoned  delicacies.  The  fibrous 
inner  bark  of  young  bread-fruit  trees,  benten  and 
prepared,  is  used  for  making  a  kind  of  cloth,  which 
is  much  worn  by  the  common  people  in  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  though  inferior  in  softness  and  white- 
ness to  that  made  from  the  paper  mulberry  (Bee 
Mrt.BKRRV,  Fapkr). — There  exudes  from  the  bark 
of  the  B.  T.,  when  punctured,  a  thick  mucilaginous 
fluid,  which  hardens  by  exposure  to  the  sir,  and  is 
used,  when  boiled  with  cocoa-nut  oil,  for  making 
the  seams  of  canoes,  pails,  Ac,  water-tight,  and 
as  bird-lime.— The  timber  is  soft  and  light,  of  a 
rich  yellow  colour,  and  assumes,  when  exposed  to 
air,  the  appearance  of  mahogany.  It  is  used  for 
canoes,  house-building,  furniture,  and  many  other 
purposes.  It  is  durable  when  not  exposed  to  the 
weather. — The  Jack  (q.  v.)  or  Jaca  (A.  inttgrifolia\ 
and  the  Dkphai.  (A.  iAikoorha),  both  large  East 
Indian  trees,  belong  to  the  same  genua  wilh  the 
bread-fruit  tree. 

BREA  D-NCT,  the  fruit  of  Brosimvm  alic<i*tr*m, 
a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Artoearpnrrrr,  and  there- 
fore allied  to  the  brend-fruit,  a  native  of  Jamaica 
The  genus  Jironhnum  is  distinguished  by  male  and 
female  flowers  on  separate  trees,  in  globose  cat- 
kins, with  peltate  (shield-like)  scales  for  perianth, 
find  the  fruit  a  one  seeded  drupe.  The  B.  treo 
has  ovate-lanceolate  evergreen  leaves;  it  abound* 
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od  a  tenacious  gummy  milk.  It?  leaves  and  young 
shoot*  arc  much  eaten  by  cattle,  but  deleterious 
qualities  are  developed  in  them,  as  they  become 
old.  The  nut*,  boiled  or  roasted,  form  an  agreeable 
article  of  food,  and  are  eaten  instead  of  bread. 
Their  taste  resembles  that  of  hazel-nuts. — To  this 
genus  the  l'ala  de  Vaea,  or  Cow  Trek  (q.  v.),  of 
Demerara,  U  supposed  also  to  belong. 

BREA'D-ROOM.    In  the  navy,  the  biscuits  arc 
called  bread,  and  the  place  where  they  are  stored  is 
the  bread-room  ;  it  is  carefully  constructed,  warmed  j 
before  being  filled,  and  kept  as  much  as  possible 
free  from  damp. 

BREA  D-ROOT.    See  Psoralen. 

BREA  D-TREE.   Sec  Caenr  Bread. 

BREADTU,  in  art,  is  a  term  which,  though  often 
used  in  a  very  indefinite  manner,  is  not  without  a 
definite  meaning.     It  signifies  that  peculiar  dis- 
posal of  the  back-ground  of  a  picture,  which,  with- 
out sacrificing  or  even  concealing  details,  gives  to 
the  whole  unity   and  harmonv  of  effect.  With 
the   older  landscape-painters,  it  was  a  common 
fault  to  produce  the    effect  of   distance  either 
by  a  certain  trick  of  light  and  shadow,  or  by 
one  uniform  haxy  colour  in  which  the  individual 
objects  were  entirely  lost  to   view,  and  breadth 
bttatne  vacancy.     In  this  respect,  their  pictures 
contrast  unfavourably  with  those  of  such  modern 
painters  as  Turner,  of  whom  Mr.  Rnskiu  has  very 
truly  said  that  4  the  conception  of  every  individual 
inch  of  distance  is  absolutely  clear  and  complete  in 
the  master's  mind— a  separate  picture  fully  worked 
out ;  but  yet,  clearly  and  fully  as  the  idea  is  formed, 
just  so  much  of  it  is  given,  and  no  more,  as  nature 
would  have  allowed  ua  to  feel  or  see ;  just  so  much 
as  would  enable  a  spectator  of  experience  and  know- 
ledge to  understand  almost  every  minute  fragment 
.of  separate  detail,  but  appears  to  the  unpractised 
and  careless  eye  just  what  a  distanco  of  nature's  own 
would  appear — an  unintelligible   mass»    Not  one 
-line  out  of  the  millions  there  is  without  meaning, 


objecting  to  it,  and  returning  it  to  the  seller. 
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vvet  there  is  not  one  which 


is  not  affected  and  dis- 


guised by  the  daxzle  and  indecision  of  distance.  No 
form  is  made  out,  and  yet  no  form  is  unknown.' 
.On  the  subject  of  breadth,  Mr.  Ruakin  has,  moreover, 
the  following  very  judicious  remarks :  'It  were  to  be 
wished  that  our  writers  on  art  would  not  dwell  so 
.frequently  on  the  necessity  of  breadth,  without 
explaining  what  it  means,  and  that  we  had  more  i 
conatnnt  reference  made  to  the  principle,  which  I 
canonlv  remember  having  seen  once  clearly  explained 
and  insisted  on,  that  breadth  is  not  vacancy.  Gene- 
tuhVation  is  unity,  not  destruction  of  parts;  and 
composition  is  not  annihilation,  but  arrangement  of 
materials.  The  breadth  which  unites  the  truths  of 
.nature  with  her  harmonies  is  meritorious  and  beau- 
tiful, but  the  breadth  which  annihilates  those  truths 
by  the  million  is  not  painting  nature,  but  painting 
over  her^  and  so  the  masses  which  result  from  right 
concords  and  relations  of  details  are  sublime  and 
impressive,  but  the  masses  which  result  from  the 
eclipse.of  details  are  contemptible  and  painful.' 

BREAKERS,  in  maritime  language,  are  the 
waves  that  break  violently  over  rocks  lying  a  short 
distance  under  the  surface  of  the  sea.  They  cover 
that  particular  part  of  the  sea  with  a  foam,  and  pro- 
duce a  hoarse  and  often  terrible  roaring.  *  Breakers 
a  head'  iaonc  of  the  moat  alarming  announcements 
made  by  the  look-out  men  of  a  Bbip,  seeing  that  the 
B.  denote  the  existence  of  sunken  rocks  which  may, 
perchanue,  pierce  the  hull  of  the  vessel. 

BREAKING  BULK,  in  the  Scotch  law,  signifies 
making  use  of  nn  article  supplied  in  bulk,  or  in 
quantitv ;  by  which  act  one  is  said  to  break  bulk, 
•and  is.'in  consequence,  prevented  from  afterwards 
62* 


BREAKING  INCLOSURES  Is  an 
to  be  found  in  Scotch  law-books,  and  means  the 
destruction  or  invasion  of  planting  and  incisures  by 
persons  or  their  cattle.  The  punishment  for  this 
offence  is  provided  for  by  several  old  Scotch  statutes, 
the  principal  of  which  are  two  passed  in  lr.ol  and 
1685  respectively.  The  penalties  are  pecuniary, 
with  right  to  detain  the  cattle  found  trespassing, 
until  such  penalties,  along  with  the  damage  and 
costs,  are   paid.     Sec  Lscloscre,  Planting  asd 

IXCXOSING. 

BREA  KWATER  is  a  barrier  intended  for  the 
protection  of  shipping  in  harbours  or  anchorage*. 
It  sometimes  happens  that,  in  front  of  a  semicir- 
cular bay,  a  small  Island  is  so  situated  as  to  form 
a  natural  breakwater.  This  is  to  some  extent  the 
case  with  the  Isle  of  Wight,  which  occupies  such  a 
position  as  to  protect  Portsmouth  and  Southampton 
on  the  south.  In  many  other  places,  however,  bays 
and  harbours  are  without  such  screens.  A  pier  may 
be  so  placed  and  constructed  as  to  serve  also  the 
purpose  of  a  B.,  but  the  term  B.  is  generally  confined 
to  a  structure  used  solely  for  protection,  and  not  for 
berthage  or  traffic,  and  breakwaters  are  frequently 
insulated,  so  as  to  be  cut  off  from  any  communica- 
tion with  the  shore  unless  by  water. 

Plvmouth  B.  is  the  beat  known  of  these  engineer- 
ing works.  The  sound  or  harbour,  being  open  to  the 
south,  was  so  much  exposed  to  storms  that,  early  in 
the  present  century,  it  was  determined  to  construct 
a  B.  across  its  mouth,  with  openings  between  it  and 
the  shore,  on  either  side,  for  the  ingress  and  egress 
of  shipping.  The  works  w  ere  commenced  in  1812. 
The  operations  consisted  in  transporting  along  a 
tram-road  large  blocks  of  limestone  got  from  a  neigh- 
bouring quarry,  shipping  them  in  vessels  fitted  with 
trap-doors,  and  by  means  of  these  depositing  them 
in  the  shu|>c  of  a  huge  mound  in  the  required  situa- 
tion. As  soon  as  the  stones  began  to  appear  above 
water,  a  perceptible  benefit  resulted  in  the  relative 
calmness  of  the  sound  during  the  prevalence  of 
storms ;  but  the  structure  was  frequently  very 
roughly  handled  by  the  waves,  which  altered  and 
flattened  its  shape.  A  severe  storm  in  November 
1824  threw  a  great  portion  of  the  stones  over 
into  the  sound.    It  was  not  until  1841  that  the 


works  were  finally  completed,  b 


the 


deposition 


of  more  than  3,000,000  tons  of  stone,  and  the 
expenditure  of  nearly  £1,500,000.  The  B.  is  nearly 
a  mile  long,  the  central  portion  is  ]oou  yards;  and 
two  wings  of  860  yards  each,  extend  from  the  ends 
of  this  at  a  slight  angle.  The  o|>en  channels  at  each 
end,  between  the  B.  and  the  shore,  are  each  about 
half's  mile  wide,  and  their  depth  is  respectively  40 
and  22  feet,  at  low-water.  The  B.  is  13 a  yards 
wide  at  the  base,  and  15  at  the  top— the  two  sides 
Iwing  made  verv  sloping  for  the  security  of  the 
stones.  The  slopes  and  top  arc  faced  with  masonry. 
The  water-space  protected  by  this  B.  comprises  1120 
acres,  and  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  money 
has  been  well  spent  on  the  work. 

Holyhead  B.,  now  in  course  of  construction,  is 
formed  of  stone  quarried  in  the  Holyhead  mountain, 
drawn  along  a  tram-way  on  a  timber  structure,  and 
cast  into  the  sea.  It 'more  resembles  a  pier  than 
the  B.  at  Plvmouth,  for  it  is  attached  at  one  end  to 
the  shore,  and  is  intended  to  convert  Ilolvhead  bay 
or  roadstead  into  a  harbour  of  refuge.  The  works 
are  still  in  progress.  They  consist  of  a  mound  of 
loose  stones  up  to  low-water,  and  ashlar  upright 
walls  with  a  parapet  above  that  line. 

Portland  B.  is  expected  to  be  of  *cry  great 
value,  iu  converting  iuto  a  harbour  of  refuge  th« 
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expanse  of  water  between  the  Dorsetshire  coast  and 
the  isle,  or  rather  peninsula  of  Portland.  An  uct  of 
parliament  was  obtained  in  1817,  authorising  the 
work*.  The  B..  starting  fiom  the  north-east  point 
of  the  Isle,  will  stretch  nearly  due  north  for  more 
than  t»o  miles,  with  one  or  two  intervening  open- 
ings for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  shipping.  I  lie 
works  are  steadily  progressing,  and  are  conducted 
more  easily  than  those  of  any  other  great  R. ;  for 
the  isle  contains  an  abundance  of  stone  easily  quar- 
ried, and  the  steep  shores  afford  facility  for  lowering 
the  stone*  rapidly.  The  work— which  is  an  upright 
ashlar  superstructure,  with  a  parapet  founded  on  a 
mound  of  nibble  stones — is  done  chiefly  by  convict 
labour;  the  depth  is  about  .'»<>  feet  at  low-water, 
from  the  nature  of  the  operation,  any  part  of 
the  B.  becomes  useful  as  soon  as  constructed,  in- 
creasing the  safety  of  Portluud  Bay  as  a  harbour  of 


Portland. 
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Dover  B.  progresses  slowly,  and  involves  an  enor- 
mous outlay.  There  u  no  stone  near  (o  form  n 
mound,  as  iy  the  other  breakwaters  spoken  of,  and, 
in  consequence,  the  work  requires  to  be  brought  up 
in  solid  ashlar  from  the  bottom  by  the  diving-bell, 
with  the  interior  formed  of  blocks  of  concrete.  It 
has  never  been  clearly  stated  whether  the  govern- 
ment regards  this  B.  as  a  protection  to  a  great  naval 
station  and  fortified  harbour,  or  as  n  chief  feature 
as  a  harbour  of  refuge  for  commercial  fleets.  In 
1S41,  a  commission  of  inquiry  recommended  that 
£2,.*>O.0OO  should  be  laid  out 'in  forming  a  harbour 
of  refuge  at  this  place.  In  16  years  only  a  s  i  all 
portion  of  the  work  has  been  done,  consisting  of  a 
kind  of  pier  jutting  nut  from  the  western  extremity 
of  the  harbour.  The  water  is  verv  deep— viz.,  42 
feet  at  low-water;  the  accumulation  of  shingle  very 
troublesome;  and  many  years  must  elap«c  before 
it  can  be  made  evident  whether  the  Dover  If.  is  worth 
the  national  money  expended  upon  it. 

Alderney  B.  is  a  great  work,  consisting  of  ashlar 
and  parapet,  built  on  a  stone  mound  up  to 
low-water  from  a  depth  of  72  feet.  Small  break- 
waters have  been  constructed  at  Cctte  near  Mar- 
ine Delaware  in  the  United 


States,  and  at  Buffalo  in  Lake  Erie;  but  they  do  uot 
!  call  for  description. 

Cherburg  B.  is  the  greatest  and  the  most  costly 
ever  constructed.  About  Ro  years  ago,  M.  de 
Ceasart  proposed  to  the  French  government  the 
formation  of  a  B.  at  Cherburg,  to  be  commenced 
by  the  construction  of  a  number  of  hollow  coues 
formed  of  timber-framing,  sunk  in  a  line  as  close  us 
they  could  be  placed  to  each  other,  and  then  rilled 
with  stones.  These  cones,  of  which  there  were  to  bo 
64,  each  about  "0  feel  high.  I.Vi  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  and  6u  feet  at  the  top,  were  intended  to  form 
a  nucleus  to  the  stone  breakwater,  to  prevent  the 
stones,  during  its  formation,  being  knocked  about 
and  too  much  spread  out  by  the  action  of  the  waves. 
In  17H4to  17&H,  16  cones  were  constructed,  and  IS  of 
them  sunk  ;  but  so  great  was  the  destruction  which 
they  underwent  during  stormy  weather,  that  the 
government  at  length  abandoned  the  plan,  and 
enrried  on  the  stone  brenkwater  without  the  aid 
of  the  cones.  It  has  recently  been  completed  at 
a  cost  exceeding  £2,B0i),<»0ti.  The  B.  itself  was 
finished  in  1HM,  but  since  that  year  large  fortifi- 
cations have  been  built  upon  the  upper  works. 
The  length  is  nearly  2|  miles;  the  B.  is  Son  feet 
wide  at  the  bottom,  "and  81  at  the  top.  The  chief 
mass  consists  of  rubble  or  unshaped  stones,  thrown 
down  from  ships;  but  there  is  a  larger  ratio  of 
wrought  and  finished  masonry  than  in  the  Ply- 
mouth B.,  consisting  of  granite  blocks  imbedded 
in  cement.  The  depth  of  water  is  about  6t>  feet  at 
low-water  spring-tides;  and  the  B.  rises  to  12  feet 
above  high-water  level.  The  water-space  included 
within  and  protected  by  the  B.,  is  about  2000 
acres  but  two-thirds  of  this  has  scarcely  depth 
enough  for  the  largest  sized  ships.  The  relation 
which  this  B.  bears  to  (lie  vast  military  nnd  naval 
arrangements  of  the  place  will  be  noticed  under 
Ciikrhi'ru. 

Many  substitutes  have  been  proposed  for  solid 
breakwaters,  such  as  floating  breakwaters  constructed 
of  timber  and  framework,  open  iron  screens,  Ac.  but 
none  of  litem  have  been  shewn  to  l»e  suitable  for  act- 
ual  practice.  Close  timber-work,  filled  in  with  stones, 
is  found  to  be  quite  efficacious ;  but  on  most  of  our 
coasts  the  timber  is  liable  to  be  eaten  by  the  marine 
worm,  w  hich  is  an  almost  insuperable  objection  to  its 
being  iwd  under  water. 

BREAM,  a  name  which  is  apt  to  occasion  some 
confusion  to  beginners  in  ichthyology,  being  applied 
equally  to  certain  fresh-water  fishes  of  the  family 
Cyprinitlit  (q.  v.),  and  to  certain  sea  fishes  of  the 
families  SpariJir  (q.  v.)  and  Chirtndontidit  (q.  v.)  or 
Sipuvnij^nntn,  among  which  the  resemblance  is 
a  mere  general  one  of  outward  form,  the  first  of 
these  families  belonging  to  the  order  of  AMarop- 
(mm*,  or  soft-finned,  the  other  two  to  that  of 
Aninthoptrruux,  or  spiny-finned  fishes. 

The  breams  of  the  family  Cyprinii/ir  were  included 
in  the  genus  ftyprinu*  (see  Cart)  by  the  older 
naturalists,  but  arc  readily  distinguished  from  that 
genus  as  now  defined,  and  from  other  allied  genera, 
by  their  deep  and  compressed  form,  by  the  great 
convexity  of  both  the  dorsal  and  the  abdominal 
outline,  by  the  want  of  spinv  ravs  in  the  dorsal 
and  anal  tin-,  by  the  ^rcat  lerpth  of*  the  base  of  the 
anal  fin,  and  by  the  want  of  cirri  or  bnrhules  at 
the  month.  They  form  the  genus  Abrami*  of 
Cuvier  — The  Cojivos  B..  or  Carp  B.  (A.  Jiraitui), 
is  an  inhabitant  of  many  rivers  and  lakes  of  Europe, 
even  as  far  north  as  Norway  and  Sweden,  and  of 
some  of  those  of  Brituin  and  Ireland.  It  thrives 
best  in  still  waters,  and  in  some  of  the  Irish  lakes 
attains  a  large  size;  it  has  been  known  to  reach 
12  or  even  14  pounds.  The  tail  is  very  broad  and 
much  forked,  the  head  small  and  acuminated,  the 
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eyes  vi  ry  targe,  the  scale*  small,  the  general  colour 
yellowish-brown,  the  cheeks  and  gill-covers  silvery 
white. — The  Whitk  B.,  or  Brkamflat  (A.  Bluxa), 
differs  from  the  common  B.  in  it*  silvery  colour, 
the  smaller  number  of  rava  in  the  pectoral  and 
anal  fins,  and  other  particulars.  It  lias  never  been 
tuki-n  of  so  large  a  size.  It  is  found  in  many 
parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  in  some  of 
the  British  lakes  and  rivers  —The  Pomkkanias  B. 
{A.  liuffftrithaqii)  differs  much  more  widely  from 
the  Common  B. ;  the  body  is  much  thicker  in  pro- 
portion to  its  depth,  the  scales  larger,  the  baso  of 
the  anal  fin  shorter,  the  tail  less  forked.  This  fish 
is  known  to  occur  in  a  few  places  of  England  and 
Ireland,  and  is  said  to  be  abundant  in  Pomerania. 

The  ncatitlioptcrous  Breams,  or  Ska  Bkkamh,  are 
most  I  v  of  the  family  Sparida,  and  nearly  allied  to 
the  Gilthead  (q.  v.),  in  connection  with  which  they 


may  most  properly  be  noticed.  Tho  Common  Sea 
B.,  indeed,  often  receives  the  name  of  gilthead. 
Only  one  of  the  British  sea  fishes  called  B.,  the 
lirama  Uaii  already  noticed  (see  Bkama),  belongs  to 
the  family  Chirtodnrttidtr. 

Amjlinff  for  Jirtam. — Of  tho  two  kinds  of  B. 
known  to  anglers,  the  carp  B.  is  much  the  best  for 
sport.  The  flesh  of  the  B.  is  not  held  in  much 
estimation,  though  the  carp  B.  is  infinitely  to  be 
preferred  of  the  two.  B.  are  found  in  both  ponds 
and  rivers.  They  prefer  deep,  still  holes,  or  quiet, 
well-sheltered  eddies  in  the  bends  c  f  rivers.  Here 
the  angler  will  find  them  in  large  numbers.  They 
are  rather  capricious  in  feeding ;  at  times  they  will 
not  bite  for  weeks  together.  Being  a  sly,  shy-biting 
fish,  the  tackle  required  for  them  must  be  fine.  They 
may  be  taken  by  means  of  the  ledger  (q.  v.)  in  rivers, 
where  they  should  be  fished  for  in  the  same  way  as 
directed  for  barbel,  save  that  it  will  be  found  advis- 
able to  use  another  hook,  which  should  be  fastened 
on  to  the  line  about  eight  inches  or  a  foot  above  the 
ledger  lend,  as  B.  often  take  their  bait  some  inches 
off  the  bottom.  The  hooks  should  be  No.  7.  In 
float-fishing  for  B.  in  holes  or  eddies,  a  stout  swnn- 
quill  float  and  half-a-dozon  No.  1  shot  below  it,  will 
be  found  sufficient  for  the  purpose;  and  having 
ground-bailed  as  directed  for  barbel,  put  on  two 
small  red  worms  for  the  angling  bait,  or  about  an 
inch  of  the  tail  of  a  bright,  well-scoured  lob-worm. 
The  former  is  preferable.  Two  hooks,  one  to  rest 
on  the  bottom,  and  one  6  or  8  inches  off  it,  will  be 
found  useful,  for  sometimes  one  will  be  taken,  and 
sometimes  the  other.  The  fish  being  tender-mouthed, 
should  be  played  gently.  After  the  first  rush,  a 
B.  soon  tires,  for  his  form  is  tiot  fitted  or  shaped 
for  a  prolonged  resistance.  The  B.  has  an  unplea- 
sant practice  of  boring  downwards  and  rubbing  the 
line  wiih  his  tail,  and  the  line  often  comes  up 
covered  wiih  a  thick  slime  from  his  body,  for  a  foot 
or  more  above  the  hook.  It  is  needless  to  remark 
that  this  must  be  cleaned  off  before  the  tackle  is 
again  used.  The  rod  should  be  a  light  cane-rod. 
moderately  stiff,  and  some  twelve  or  thirteen  feet 
long  f'»r  float-fishing  for  B.  from  a  boat  or  punt. 
3'JI 


Of  all  baits,  worm  is  decidedly  the  beat.  Some  re- 
commend bullock's  blood  and  grains  to  ground  bait 
with,  but  worms  are  found  to  answer  all  purposes. 
B.  spawn  about  the  end  of  May,  choosing  the  most 
weedy  spots  for  that  purpose;  and  after  scouring 
and  cleansing  in  some  gentle  gravelly  stream  for  a 
week  or  two,  they  return  to  the  deep  still  holes 
again.  A  clay  or  sandy  bottom  is  preferred  to  any 
other.  The  presence  of  B.  may  always  be  detected 
by  their  fondness  for  coming  at  times  to  the  top  of 
the  water,  or,  as  anglers  term  it,  '  primeing.'  Early 
in  the  morning,  or  laic  in  the  evening,  the  where- 
abouts of  B.  may  always  be  discovered  by  their 
rising  then.  In  Lough  Erne  the  shoals  are  pro- 
digious, and  cause  a  ripple  on  the  water  like  a  stiff 
breeze  of  wind. 

BREAMING,  in  nautical  affairs.  Is  a  cleansing 
process  which  a  ship  undergoes  after  a  voyage,  or 
after  lying  for  a  long  time  in  harbour.  The  ship's 
bottom,  under  such  circumstances,  often  becomes 
covered  with  grass,  oote,  shells,  or  sea-weed ;  and 
B.  consists  in  the  removal  of  these  impurities.  The 
ship  is  laid  aground  after  the  tide  has  ebbed,  or  is 
docked,  or  is  careened  (see  Carf.kniko)  ;  furze  and 
fagots  are  placed  under  it ;  fire  is  applied  ;  the  heat 
melts  the  pitch,  &c.  of  the  hull ;  and  the  pitch  and 
tilth  can  then  be  scraped  and  brushed  off. 

BREAST,  Thk  Female,  or  mammary  gland,  con. 
slsts  of  a  scries  of  tubes,  radiating  from  a  common 
centre,  the  nipple,  which  is  situated  in  an  areola 
or  dark-coloured  patch.  On  the  surface  of  the 
latter  are  several  (from  4  to  10)  sebaceous  glands, 
which  secrete  an  unctuous  fluid  to  protect  the  skin 
of  the  nipple,  which  is  verv  thin,  from  the  saliva 
of  the  sucking  infant.    The  milkVuoea  (15  to  1$ 


Breast. 

A,  lactlfsroui dnctj  dissected  out  and  Injected ;  B,  nipple,  with 
brfotU.'*  Iom'cUhI  low  it»«  urincvt  of  tbc  btclifrruuA  duct*. 

in  number)  enlarge  into  ninnsex,  and  pass  each  to  a 
separate  lobe  or  subdivision  of  the  breast,  where 
they  divide  into  twigs  and  branches  (the  lartifrrom 
duct*),  which  end  in  minute  vesicles.  The  lobes 
are  held  together  by  fibrous  tissues,  anil  are  well 
packed  in  fat,  which  increases  sometime*  to  an 
enormous  extent  the  apparent  size  of  the  organ. 
The  accompanying  cut  shews  the  structure  of  the 
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gland;  and  with  a  little  consideration,  it  will  be 
readily  understood  how  over-distension  of  these 
delicate  tubes,  from  whatever  caujte,  must  be  pro- 
ductive of  great  suffering.  When  an  abscen  forma 
in  the  B.,  it  is  very  dangerous  to  allow  the  matter 
to  remain ;  but  when  an  opening  is  made  into  an 
abscess  of  the  B.,  the  cut  mast  be  made  in  some 
line  radiating  from  the  nipple,  so  as  to  avoid  division 
of  the  milk-tubes. 

BREA  STPLATE,  In  ancient  armour,  wan  a  plate 
of  iron,  steel,  or  other  metal,  so  fastened  as  to  pro- 
tect the  chest  or  front  of  the  wearer.  The  back- 
plate,  in  like  mautier,  wu  worn  to  protect  him  from 


attack  from  behind.  In  modern  European  armies, 
almost  the  only  representative  of  the  B.  is  the  front 
half  of  the  eniraM,  worn  by  the  cuiraKnirrt  in  certain 
foreign  states,  and  by  the  household  cavalry  (Life- 
guards and  Horse-guards)  in  England. 

BREA  ST-SUMMER,  BRE  SSl'MER  (Fr.  totnmier, 
a  lintel),  a  beam  supporting  the  whole  front  of  a 
building,  in  the  same  way  in  which  a  lintel  supports 
the  portion  over  an  opening.  They  are  seen  in  Eng- 
land and  on  the  coutineut  in  old  bouses  that  a  re- 
built partly  of  wood  and  partly  of  atone,  brick  or 
mud. 

BREAST-WORK,  in  Fortification,  is  a  hastily 
constructed  earthwork  ;  not  so  high  as  to  need  a 
bauqwUe  (q.  v.)  for  the  defenders  to  stand  upon,  but 
sufficient  to  afford  shelter  when  they  are  standing 
on  the  level  of  the  ground,  and  tiring  over  the  crest. 
The  dry  ditch  or  trench  from  which  the  earth  has 
been  taken  to  form  the  B.,  affords  an  additional  de- 
fence. A  B.  is  midway  between  a  parapet  and  an 
ipanlnnrtit,  in  size  and  importance.* 

BREATH  and  BREATHING.  See  Respira- 
tion. 

BREATH,  OrrfKsm,  may  depend  upon  M>me 
cause  limited  to  the  mouth  or  nose,  or  it  may  arise 
from  diseased  conditions  of  the  respiratory  or  diges- 
tive apparatus.  If.  from  want  of  proper  attention, 
the  teeth  have  collected  a  quantity  of  putrescent 
particles  around  them,  they  must  bo  well  scrubbed 
with  a  brush  and  tepid  water,  with  some  powdered 
carbonate  of  magnesia  mixed  with  it.  A  wash 
composed  of  a  teaspoonful  of  tincture  of  myrrh  in 
a  piut  of  water  is  also  very  useful.  Occasionnlly, 
the  secretion  from  the  tonsils  (q.  v.)  is  very  offen- 
sive ;  and  then  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  4 
grains  to  1  ounce  of  water,  should  be  applied  to 
them  every  morning,  with  a  camel  hair  brush,  and 
small  alterative  doses  of  medicine  administered. 
Solutions  of  soda  in  water  are  also  very  useful. 
Should  the  fetid  smell  arise  from  a  portion  of 
dead  bone,  the  latter  must  be  removed  whenever 
It  becomes  loose.  Inhalation  of  steam  from  hot- 
water  into  which  some  creosote  has  been  dropped,  is 
much  recommended  for  cases  in  which  the  cause 


I  resides  in  the  nose  and  respiratory  passages.  When, 
however,  it  is  caused  by  digestive  derangements, 
the  treatment  should  consist  in  purging,  to  empty 
the  intestinal  caual,  followed  by  soda,  to  correct 
acidity,  and  tonics,  of  which  the  bitter  infusions  and 
tinctures,  and  the  dilute  mineral  acids,  are  among 
the  best 

All  medical  treatment  is  unavailing  to  correct  the 
foul  odour  which  arises  from  the  stomach  of  the 
habitual  drunkard,  or  from  the  victim  of  gangrene 
or  abscess  in  the  lungs, 

BRE'CCIA,  a  term  adopted  from  the  Italian  to 
designate  a  muss  composed  of  angular  fragments 
of  rocks  of  the  same  or  different  kinds  cemented 
together  by  an  enveloping  paste,  or  by  infiltrated 
iron  or  carbonate  of  lime. 

BRECUE-DE -  ROLAND,  a  defile  of  the 
Pyrenees,  between  France  and  S|>ain,  about  11 
miles  south  of  St.  Jean  dc  Luz,  with  an  elevation 
of  about  V5<mj  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  a  difficult 
passage  of  from  200  to  300  feet  in  width,  between 
precipitous  rocks  rising  to  a  height  of  from  800  to 
tit  to  feet. 

BRE  CHIN,  a  town  of  Forfarshire,  On  the  left 
bank  of  the  South  Esk,  8  miles  west  of  its  junction 
with  the  sea  at  Montrose.  Pop.  6637.  It  unites 
with  Montrose,  Arbroath,  Forfar,  and  Bervio  in 
returning  one  member  to  parliament.  Spinning, 
bleaching,  distilling,  and  brewing  are  carried  on 
here,  as  also  the  manufacture  of  linens  and  sailcloth. 
B.  whs  once  a  walled  town,  and  contained  an  abbey 
of  Culdees,  instituted,  it  would  seem,  about  the  end 
of  the  loth  century.  David  I.  founded  a  cathedral  and 
bishopric  here  in  the  Pith  century.  Part  of  the 
cathedral,  built  chiefly  in  the  13th,  14th,  and  15th 
centuries,  is  now  the  parish  church.  Close  to  the 
church  is  a  round  tower,  similar  to  the  Irish  ones 
and  to  the  one  at  Alwruethy,  the  only  other  example 
in  Scotland.  The  toaer  is  85  feet  high,  25  feet  in 
diameter  at  the  base,  and  124;  feet  at  the  top,  and 
it  is  surmounted  by  a  16th  c.  spire  of  25  feet.  B. 
Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  the  Maulea,  and  now  of 
their  representative  Lord  Pan  mure,  was  taken  by 
Edward  1.  in  1303,  after  a  siege  of  20  days.  B.  was 
burned  by  Montrose  in  1645  ;  and  near  it,  Huntly,  on 
the  part  of  James  II.,  defeated  the  Crawfords  in 
1452.  Gillies,  the  historian  of  Greece,  was  a  native 
of  Brechin. 

BRECKNOCKSHIRE,  or  BRECON,  an  inland 
county  of  South  Wales,  to  the  south  of  Radnor, 
front  which  it  is  separated  by  the  Wye.  Length, 
nbout  35  miles;  average  breadth,  20.  It  stands 
fourth  in  size  of  the  Welsh  counties.  Area  754 
square  miles,  of  which  two-thirds  are  cultivated. 
R.  is  one  of  the  most  mountainous  counties  in  South 
Wales,  and  has  deep,  beautiful,  and  fertile  valleys. 
Two  principal  mountain-chains,  the  highest  in  South 
Wales,  rising  with  Brecknock  Peaks  to  a  height  of 
2862  feet,  intersect  the  county  in  the  north  and 
south,  and  occupy  with  their  offshoots,  a  great  part 
of  the  surface.  Old  red  sandstone  occupies  the 
south  and  middle  of  the  county,  and  Silurian  rocks 
the  north.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Wye,  Csk, 
Yrfon,  Elan,  Claerwen,  and  Tawe.  The  climate  is 
severe  and  rainy  but  healthy  among  the  mountains, 
and  in  the  valleys  comparatively  mild.  The  agricul- 
ture, though  still  defective,  especially  in  the  higher 
districts,  was  greatly  improved  by  the  Brecknock- 
shire Agricultural  Society,  instituted  in  1755.  The 
chief  crops  are  oats  and  barley,  but  much  wheat  is 
also  grown  in  Talgarth  and  Crick howell,  the  most 
fertile  districts  of  the  county.  In  the  valleys  in  the 
east  some  hops  are  raised,  and  some  orchards  are 
seen.  The  native  small  black-cattle  are  reared  in 
the  hills,  while  in  the  lowlands  the  Hereford  breed 
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predominates.  The  mineral  produce  in  smalt,  con- 
sisting of  iron,  e>  pecially  along  the  south  border ;  coal 
niul  limestone  are  also  found  in  the  south  nmi  west. 
The  Brecon  canal  connects  the  county  with  the 
Bristol  Channel.  There  are  several  small  factories 
of  woollens  and  worsted  hosiery ;  also  several 
important  ironworks,  hut  the  ore  is  chiefly  obtained 
from  adjoining  counties.  B.  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  Pop.  1851,  61,474.  Schools,  lf>4,  with 
4 'J  scholars.  Tin'  chief  towns  arc  Brecon,  the 
county  and  only  corporate  one,  Builth,  Crickhowrll, 
Hay,  and  Llanclly.  There  are  many  remains  of 
British  and  Roman  camps,  Roman  roads,  cairns, 
cromlechs,  mounds,  and  castles  throughout  the 
county.  B.  formed  part  of  the  territory  of  the 
failures,  who  bravely  withstood  the  Romans.  The 
Normans,  under  Barnard  Newmarch,  wrested  the 
county  from  the  Welsh  princes  in  1092.  Llewelyn, 
the  last  British  prince  of  Wales,  was  killed  in  this 
county  in  12X2,  and  by  his  fall  the  native  mountain- 
chiefs' were  entirely  subdued.  Half  the  people  in  B. 
still  speak  Welsh. 

BRECON,  BRECKNOCK,  or  ABERHONDDTJ,  the 
capital  of  Brecknockshire,  South  Wales,  is  situated 
in  an  open  valley  in  the  middle  of  the  county,  at 
the  confluence  of  the  U.-k,  Honddu,  and  Tarell, 
171  miles  west-north-west  of  London.  It  lies  in  the 
midst  of  flue  mountain  scenery,  and  has  beautiful 
public  walks.  South  of  B.  lie  the  three  mountain- 
peaks,  the  Brecon  Beacons.  Pop.  5673.  It  returns 
one  member  to  parliament.  Flannels,  coarse  wool- 
lens, and  hats  are  manufactured.  Barnard  New- 
march,  a  relative  of  William  the  Conqueror,  founded 
the  town,  and  built  a  castle  here  in  1094.  He  also 
founded  two  priories  here  in  the  reign  of  Henry  I. 
Henry  VIII.  turned  one  of  the  priories  into  a  college, 
still  existing ;  the  other  is  now  the  parish  church. 
B.  was  formerly  surrounded  by  a  wall  having  ten 
towers  and  five  gates.  Hugh  Price,  founder  of 
Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  Mrs.  Siddons,  the  cele- 
brated actress,  were  natives  of  Brecon. 

BREDA',  a  strongly  fortified  town  of  North  Bra- 
bant, Holland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the 
navigable  rivers  Herk'nnd  Aa,  and  containing  about 
23,<>iH)  inhabitants.  It  possesses  the  means  of  lay- 
iug  the  surrounding  country  under  water  in  the 
event  of  an  attack;  but  the  former  importance  of 
the  town  as  a  military  position,  has  been  greatly 
lessened  in  recent  years.  It  has  a  (iothic  cathedral, 
with  a  lofty  tower  and  several  interesting  monu- 
ments; also  an  old  castle  built  in  1330,  which  was 
for  some  time  the  residence  of  Charles  II.  of  Eng- 
land, and  now  serves  as  a  military  academy.  It  has 
manufactures  of  carpets,  linen,  hals,  soap,  leather, 
Ac,  and  numerous  dye-works,  breweries,  and  roi>e- 
walks.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in  1566, 
the  protest  of  the  Butch  nobles,  known  as  the  '  Com- 
promise of  Breda,'  against  the  measures  of  1'hilip  II. 
of  Spain  in  the  Netherlands,  was  presented  and 
scornfully  rejected.  During  the  subsequent  cen- 
turies, it  was  the  scene  of  much  conflict  and  diplo- 
matising until  1813,  when  the  French  were  finally 
driven  out. 

RREE,  Matthjccb  Iosazits  Van,  an  excellent 
Flemish  painter,  born  at  Antwerp  22d  February 
1773,  and  educated  partly  there,  and  partly  under 
Vincent  in  Paris.  As  early  as  17V8,  he  attracted 
attention  by  his  '  Death  of  Cato,'  and  several  other 
excellent  pictures  soon  followed.  A  peculiar  talent 
for  rapid  and  vivid  sketching  enabled  B.  to  execute 
for  Napoleon,  in  a  few  hours,  'The  Manoeuvring 
of  the  Fleet  before  Antwerp  on  the  Scheldt,'  and, 
w  itli  equal  celerity,  Napoleon's  '  Entrance  into  Am- 
sterdam, at  the  Moment  when  the  Magistrate  pre- 
sents him  with  the  Keys  of  the  City.'  In  1316,  he 
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painted  the  famous  Leyden  burgomaster,  Van  der 
WeHT,  in  the  act  of  addressing  the  famished  and 
murmuring  populace  during  the  siege  of  1576: 
'  Take  my  body,  and  share  it  among  you.'  This 
great  work — now  in  the  town-house  of  Leyden — is 
murked  by  a  felicitous  arrangement  of  the  figures, 
and  by  a  bold  and  lively  colouring,  after  the  style 
of  Rubens.  Other  celebrated  pictures  of  B.'s  are  : 
'Count  Egmont  receiving  Spiritual  Consolation  l>efore 
his  Execution,'  '  RubenB  dictating  his  Dying  Testa- 
ment," The  Tomb  of  Nero  at  Rome,  with  a  Group  of 
Lazzaroni  and  Musicians.'  B.  died  15th  December 
1839.  In  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  was  Director 
of  the  Academy  of  Fine  Arts  at  Antwerp. 

Bn«,  Philip?  J.»<  on  Van,  brother  of  the  preced- 
ing, born  1786,  has  also  acquired  some  reputatiou  as 
a  historical  painter. 

BREECH,  of  a  gun,  is  the  end  furthest  remored 
from  the  muzzle.  It  always  contains  a  great  mass 
of  metal,  to  enable  it  to  withstand  the  shock  occa- 
sioned by  the  explosion  of  the  gunpowder.  For 
details,  see  Cannon,  Howitzer,  ic. 

BREECHES  BIBLE.   See  Bible. 

BREECHING,  of  a  naval  gun  or  carronade,  it 
a  strong  rope  by  which  the  recoil  of  the  gun  is 
checked  at  such  *  point  that  the  muzzle  is  brought 
wholly  within  the  port-hole,  where  the  seamen  can 
sponge  and  reload  it. 

BREECH-LOADING,  In  Artillery,  relates  to 
a  mode  of  constructing  large  pieces  of  ordnance, 
and  small-arms  or  hand-firearms,  the  peculiar 
manner  of  charging  which  the  term  descritws. 
This  subject  is  now  occupying  much  attention, 
and  the  patented  inventions  relating  to  it  are  very 
numerous.  The  Armstrong  gun  (sec  Armstrong), 
among  others,  is  a  breech-loader;  and  so  is  the 
Whttworth  gun.  A  considerable  amount  of  addi- 
tional mechanism  is  necessary  for  this  purpose ; 
seeing  that  the  breech  must  be  so  far  opened  as  to 
admit  of  the  introduction  of  a  ball  or  shell,  and  a 
cartridge,  and  then  so  firmly  closed  as  to  resist  the 
immense  pressure  occasioned  by  the  explosion.  The 
objects  Bought  to  be  attained  by  this  change  from 
the  old  system  are  many — quickness  in  loading, 
ease  in  cleaning  after  firing,  accurate  adjustment 
of  the  diameter  of  the  ball  to  the  calibre  ol  the  gun, 
facility  in  making  the  ball  accommodate  itself  to 
the  spiral  rifle-grooves  of  the  piece,  &c. ;  but  it  is 
still  a  contested  question,  especially  between  the 
rival  inventors  of  breech-loaders  and  muzzle-loaders, 
to  what  extent  these  objects  are  attained.  In 
relation  to  muskets  and  fowling-pietes,  Mr.  Greener, 
of  Birmingham,  who  has  written  much  on  the  sub- 
ject, disputes  the  usefulness  of  B. ;  he  denies  that  it 
is  more  safe,  more  accurate,  or  more  forcible  than 
muzzle-loading ;  while  certain  advantages  which  it 
may  possess  are,  he  thinks,  counterbalanced  by  the 
greater  cost  of  the  weapon. 

ni  cut— lor  which,  together  with  the 


Breech-loading  Rifle. 

description,  we  arc  indebted  to  Stonebenge's  excel- 
lent work,  JTte  Shot  Gun  and  Sporting  llijit — repre- 
sents part  of  the  mechanism  m  one  of  the  many 
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kind*  of  breech-loaders — viz.,  the  Lc  Faucheuux 
or  French  crutch  gun,  invented  about  '20  years  ago, 
and  now  largely  made  in  England  as  well  at)  in 
France :  a  is  a  lever  which  opens  the  mechanism, 
but  which  lies  flat  against  the  gun  at  other  times ; 
d  is  :i  notch  which,  when  a  hook  is  liberated  from 
it,  ailows  the  barrels  to  be  so  adjusted  as  to  be 
easily  loaded  at  their  breach  end ;  e  is  a  central 
pivot  nround  which  the  movement  is  mnde ;  6  is  a 
side  that  assist*  in  the  opening  and  cloning.  At 
14  is  a  pin  which,  when  6truck  by  the  hammer, 
transfers  the  blow  to  a  cap  inserted  in  the  cart- 
ridge. The  relative  merits  of  breech  ntid  muszle 
loading  fowling-pieces  were  tested  in  18M> — fto  by 
various  trials,  utider  the  management  of  the  editor 
of  JTif  Kield,  and  resulted  in  favour  of  the  breech- 
loaders. The  demand  for  the  latter  has,  in  conse- 
quence, enormously  increased. 

This  subject  receives  further  notice  in  various  parts 
of  the  Encyclopedia,  in  relation  to  certain  kinds 
of  ordnance  and  small-arms  expressly  constructed 
On  the  11.  principle. 

DREED,  in  domestic  animals,  a  variety,  or  often 
merely  a  race  distinguished  by  the  possession  of 
particular  qualities,  but  not  differing  from  the  ordi- 
nary type  of  the  species  so  as  to  constitute  what 
naturalists  usually  designate  a  variety.  The  pecu- 
liarities of  breeds  in  animals  find  an  exact  counter- 
part in  cultivated  plants,  the  value  of  particular 
kinds  often  de|iending,  in  a  great  measure,  upon 
characters  scarcely  capable  of  being  defined  in  the 
language  of  scientific  description,  but  to  the  pro- 
duction and  perpetuation  of  which  the  attention 
of  the  cultivator  cannot  be  too  earnestly  directed. 
These,  nlso,  in  plants,  as  in  animals,  have  of  them- 
selves little  permanence,  and  the  preservation  or 
perpetuation  of  them  depends  upon  the  same  assi- 
duous attention  ard  high  cultivation  from  which, 
more  frequently  than  from  any  mere  accidental 
circumstances,  they  have  originated.  Thus  it  hap- 
pens that  the  most  improved  varieties  of  gnrden- 
plauis  usually  degenerate  even  under  ordinary 
horticultural  treatment,  and  the  choice  pansies  of 
the  florist  lose  their  characteristic  excellences  if  a 
place  is  simply  assigned  to  them  in  a  common  flower- 
border.  The  improvements  which  cultivation  has 
effected  in  the  productions  of  the  fruit,  flower, 
and  kitchen  garden  do  not,  however,  possess  an 
economic  importance  to  be  compared  with  that  of 
the  similar  improvements  in  the  cereals  and  other 
plants  cultivated  on  the  most  extensive  scale,  or  in 
the  breeds  of  some  of  the  most  valuable  domestic 
aninuls.  To  the  breeding  of  these,  great  attention 
has  of  late  been  |»aid — probably  more  since  the 
beginning  of  the  ltlth  c.  than  in  all  the  previous 
history  of  the  world — and  with  results  the  magnitude 
of  which  may  in  some  measure  be  estimated  from 
the  statement  made  on  very  competent  authority, 
that  within  the  last  thirty  years  the  weight  of 
mutton  produced  has  been  about  doubted  in 
proportion  to  the  number  of  sheep  kept.  To  the 
improvement  of  the  D.  of  horses,  attention  has 
been  paid  for  a  much  longer  time  than  to  that 
of  oxen  £tid  sheep;  and  to  this  must,  in  a  great 
measure,  be  ascribed  the  different  excellences  of 
6oinc  of  the  well-known  breeds  employed  for  very 
different  purposes.  The  use  of  the  horse  in  war, 
and  for  purposes  of  pomp  and  luxury,  appears  to 
have  »>een  the  reason  of  the  higher  degree  of 
attention  thus  paid  to  it,  even  from  ancient  times. 
The  Arabs  have  long  been  particularly  careful  of 
the  B.  of  their  horses,  and  diligently  preserve  a 
record  of  their  pedigree.  What  is  called  blood  In 
horses,  however,  only  fits  them  in  a  higher  degreo 
for  certain  purpose* ;  and  with  regard  to  this  as  to 
other  animais,  the  judgment  of  the  breeder  must  be 


I  exercised,  as  the  perpetuation,  increase,  or  com* 
binntion  of  particular  qualities  may  be  the  object 
which  he  has  in  view.  Flcetnees  and  strength  are 
important  qualities  in  horses,  the  extremes  of  which 
never  co-exist  in  the  same  animal,  but  of  which  a 
certain  combination  is  for  some  purposes  very 
desirable;  and  either  of  these  may  be  displayed 
in  a  great  degree  without  much  bottom  or  power 
of  enduring  coutiuued  severe  exertion — a  quality  of 
very  high  value.  The  pro|>eriies  most  desired  in 
sheep  and  oxen  are  very  different  from  those  most 
highly  esteemed  in  the  horse— the  fleece  and  the  flesh 
being  cbiefly  regarded  in  sheep,  the  flesh  and  the 
milk  in  oxen.  .Sometimes  a  perpetuation  of  good 
qualities  is  the  great  object  of  the  breeder,  und  a 
combination  of  them  in  the  highest  |>ossible  degree 
is  aimed  at;  sometimes,  the  production  of  the  largest 
possible  quantity  of  beef  or  mutton  in  the  shortest 
time  being  almost  exclusively  designed,  the  breeder 
neglects  considerations  which  would  be  of  import- 
ance if  his  stock  could  not  be  improved  by  animals 
obtained  from  other  quarters.  Extraordinary  dif- 
ferences are  certainly  found  to  exist  among  animals 
of  the  same  species  in  the  readiness  with  which 
they  convert  food  into  flesh  and  fat,  and  in  the  age 
at  which  they  lire  fit  for  the  hands  of  the  butcher. 
One  effect  of  the  attention  bestowed  of  late  upon 
the  breeding  of  stock,  has  been  to  supply  the 
market,  to  a  great  extent,  with  the  flesh  of  younger 
animals  than  could  previously  be  sent  to  it — a 
change  evidently  tending  not  only  to  the  benefit  of 
the  farmer,  but  to  the  increase  of  the  national 
wealth  ;  because  that  land,  even  without  increased 
produce  of  grass,  sends  a  greater  amount  of  beef  and 
mutton  to  market  within  the  same  term  of  years. 
Those  sheep  and  oxen  which  exhibit  in  the  highest 
degree  the  qualities  just  referred  to,  are  also  charac- 
terised by  shortness  of  legs,  smallncss  of  bones, 
smallness  of  head,  and  fineness  of  skin :  qualities  the 
very  op|>osite  of  those  which  would  fit  the  animal 
for  a  wild  state  and  independent  existence. 

Some  of  the  most  important  breeds  of  domestic 
animals  will  be  mentioned  under  their  proper  heads. 
It  remains  for  us  only  to  allude  here  to  the  rules 
and  physiological  principles  of  breeding  ;  but  tho 
latter,  in  so  far  as  application  of  them  has  yet  been 
found  practicable,  are  only  the  best  known  principles 
of  physiology  (q.  v.).  In  a  great  measure,  however, 
the  rules  which  guide  the  breeding  of  stock  hava 
been  learned  by  experience,  and  are  rather  to  bo 
regarded  as  contributions  to  science  than  as  deduc- 
tions from  it.  The  probable  relative  influence  of 
the  male  and  female  parent  upon  their  progeny,  is  a 
point  unquestionably  of  the  greatest  importance,  but 
concerning  which  widely  different  opinions  have 
been  maintained;  and  another  much  controverted 
and  important  point  is,  the  propriety  of  breeding  in, 
and  in.  Practically,  the  rule  is  always  observed  by 
those  who  seek  the  improvement  of  a  breed,  of 
selecting  tho  very  finest  animals  possible,  both  male 
and  female ;  although  a  great  improvement  of  the 
existing  stock  on  a  farm  is  often  effected  in  the 
most  advantageous  manner  by  the  mere  introduc- 
tion of  males  of  better  quality.  The  dangers  of 
breeding  in  and  in  are  very  generally  acknowledged, 
even  whilst  it  is  contended  that  they  may  very 
much  be  obviated  by  careful  rejection  of  every 
faulty  animal,  and  that  in  this  way  the  utmost 
advantage  may  be  taken  of  the  very  highest 
improvements ;  but  it  is  likewise  very  generally 
admitted  that,  if  equally  improved  individuals  can 
be  obtained  not  so  nearly  related,  it  is  belter  to  seek 
the  perpetuation  of  the  B.  by  their  means.  It  is  a 
rule  also  of  much  practical  importance,  that  an 
improvement  of  B.  is  to  be  attained  not  by  a  crou 
between  animals  of  very  different  breeds,  as  between 
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a  dray-horse  and  a  race-horse,  liut  only  between 
those  which  are  comparatively  similar.  The  result 
of  the  intermixture  of  very  dissimilar  breeds  is  never 
in  any  respect  satisfactory. 

BREE  DE,  a  river  in  Cape  Colonr,  flowing  chiefly 
through  the  district  of  Zwellendam,  which  con- 
tains Cape  Agulhns,  the  most  southerly  point  of 
Africa.  It  rises  in  the  Warm-Bokkeveld,  a  moun- 
tain basin  about  lat.  38°  lo'  S.,  and  long.  19"  80'  K., 
running  first  to  the  west,  and  afterwards  to  the 
south-cast ;  and  it  enters  St.  Sebastian's  Bay  or 
Port  Iteaufort,  from  which,  upwards,  it  is  navigable 
to  a  distance  of  40  miles.  Its  exports  are  wool, 
aloes,  skins,  feathers,  grain,  butter,  cattle,  mules,  kc. 

BREEZE.    See  Wixd. 

BRE  GEN'Z,  a  frontier  town  of  Austria,  capital  of 
the  district  of  Vorarlberg,  is  situated  at  the  mouth 
of  tho  small  river  Bregciiz,  which  here  flows  into 
the  laike  of  Constance,  between  the  Swiss  and 
Bavnrian  territories,  about  80  miles  west-north-west 
of  Iimspriick.  From  the  ruins  of  the  castle  of 
Hohenbregeuz,  on  a  hill  near  the  town,  a  very 
beautiful  prospect  is  obtained  of  the  lake  and  its 
mirrounding  vineyards,  4c.  B.  is  one  of  the  oldest 
towns,  and  was  formerly  one  of  the  chier  for- 
tified places  in  the  southern  part  of  Germany. 
The  inhabitants,  about  4000  in  number,  arc 
engaged  in  agriculture,  horticulture,  and  cattle- 
keeping.  Cotton-spinning  and  weaving  are  also 
carried  on  ;  and  articles  of  wood  and  straw  are 
manufactured.  Its  position  secures  B.  a  large 
transit-trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  In 
the  neighbourhood  lies  the  mountain-pass,  the 
Bregrfctr-Klaune,  formerly  a  strong  military  posi- 
tion between  Swabia  and  the  Tyrol.  During  the 
Thirty  Years'  War,  the  Swedes,  in  1646,  stormed 
and  captured  the  fortress  of  B.,  and  destroyed  the 
works  in  the  pass. 

BRE  HO.V  LAWS  (in  Irish.  Dlujhidh  Breitheam- 
huiu — that  is,  'judges'  laws '),  the  name  usually 
given  to  the  system  of  jurisprudence  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  native  Irish  from  an  early  period 
till  towards  the  middle  of  the  17th  century.  The 
breitheamhvin  (pronounced  brci-hoo-in  or  breJum), 
from  whom  the  laws  had  their  name,  were  hereditary 
judges,  who  administered  justice  among  the  mem- 
bers of  their  tribe,  seated  in  the  open  air,  upon  a  few 
sods,  on  a  hill  or  rising  around.  The  poet  Spenser, 
in  his  View  of  the  Slate  of  Ireland,  written  in  1696, 
describes  the  B.  L.  as  'a  rule  of  right  unwritten, 
but  delivered  by  tradition  from  one  to  another,  in 
which  oftentimes  there  appcareth  great  share  of 
equity,  in  determining  the  right  between  party  and 
partv,  but  in  many  thiugs  repugning  quite  both  to 
God's  law  and  mans :  as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
of  murder,  the  brchon — that  is,  their  judge — will 
compound  between  the  murderer  and  the  friends  of 
the  party  murdered,  which  prosecute  the  action, 
that  the  malefactor  shall  give  unto  them,  or  to  the 
child  or  wife  of  him  that  is  slain,  a  recompense, 
which  they  call  an  eric  ;  by  which  vile  law  of  theirs 
many  murders  amongst  them  are  made  up  and 
smothered  :  and  this  judge  being,  as  he  is  called  the 
lord's  hrehon,  adjudgeth  for  the  most  part  a  better 
share  unto  his  lord,  that  is,  the  lord  of  the  soil,  or 
head  of  the  sept,  and  also,  unto  himself  for  his  judg- 
ment, a  greater  portion  than  unto  the  plaintiffs  or 
parties  grieved.'  S|ienser  was  ignorant  that  pecu- 
niary compensation  for  manslaughter  had  obtained 
in  the  ancient  laws,  as  well  of  England  as  of  mott 
European  nations.  He  was  mistaken,  too,  in  believ- 
in  that  the  B.  L.  was  an  unwritten  code.  Mauy 
manuscript  collections  of  the  B.  L.  still  exist  in 
public  and  private  libraries  in  Ireland,  England,  i 
and  Belgium.  These  manuscripts  are  regarded  as  | 
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varying  in  dute  from  the  early  part  of  the  14th  to 
the  close  of  the  16th  century.  For  the  laws  them- 
selves, a  much  higher  antiquity  is  claimed.  On  this 
{Mjii.it,  wc  must  be  content  to  quote  what  has  been 
said  on  the  part  of  the  very  few  jM'rsons  who  have 
hud  an  opportunity  of  making  themselves  acquainted 
with  the  existing  collections  of  the  brehon  laws. 
'So  far  as  wc  have  external  evidence  to  guide  us,* 
says  Dr.  J.  U.  Todd  and  Dr.  C.  Graves,  two  eminent 
Irish  antiquaries,  'there  is  no  reubon  to  suspect  that 
the  brehon  laws  have  undergone  any  material  change 
since  the  time  of  Cormac  Mac  Cuilleaiuin,  king  and 
bishop  of  Cashel,  who  died  908  a.  I>.  lie  was  a 
mail  of  great  learning  and  energy,  who  certainly 
promoted  the  execution  of  considerable  literary- 
work*,  and  under  whose  iuflueuce  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  a  systematic  compilation  of  the  laws  may 
have  been  effected.  Of  this,  however,  we  have  no 
distinct  record.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find  scat- 
tered through  all  parts  of  the  laws  allusions  to  a 
general  revision  of  them  made  in  the  Jith  c,  at  tho 
instance  of  St.  Patrick,  who,  in  conjunction  with 
certain  kings  and  learned  men,  is  said  to  have 
expunged  from  them  all  those  institutions  which 
savoured  of  paganism,  and  to  have  framed  the  code 
called  the  Seanchus  Mor.  These  tiatne  documents 
assert  the  existence  of  still  more  ancient  written 
laws,  the  greater  part  of  which  are  ascribed  to  Cormac 
Mac  Art,  monarch  of  Ireland,  in  the  middle  of  the 
8d  century.  However  slow  wc  may  lie  to  acquiesce 
in  statements  of  this  kind,  which  contradict  what 
we  have  learned  concerning  the  progress  of  legisla- 
tion in  the  remaining  parts  of  Western  Europe,  we 
may  readily  admit  that  the  subject-matter  of  many 
of  the  laws  demonstrates  their  great  antiquity,  as  it 
indicates  the  primitive  nature  of  the  society  in 
which  they  prevailed.  Iu  spite  of  the  attempts  to 
efface  it,  traces  of  heathenism  are  still  discernible 
in  many  parts  of  them.  They  enumerate  various 
ordeals  of  a  pagan  character,  which  arc  expressly 
termed  fnayicttl,  and  sjtecify  the  occasions  on  which 
a  resort  to  them  was  prescribed.  There  are  also 
provisions  in  the  laws  of  marriage  which  prove  that 
Christianity  could  have  exercised  but  a  feeble  influ- 
ence at  the  time  when  tlicy  were  enacted.  Tho 
language  in  which  the  brchon  laws  are  w  ritten  is  a 
convincing  proof  of  their  antiquity.  They  arc  not 
composed  in  a  peculiar  dialect,  as  many  writers  have 
maintained ;  but  if  their  style  differs  from  that  of 
the  vernacular  Irish  of  the  present  day,  as  Anglo- 
Saxon  does  from  modern  English,  this  dissimilarity 
is  to  bo  ascribed  mainly  to  tho  effects  of  time,  by 
which  the  orthography  and  grammatical  forms  of 
the  language  have  been  modified,  and  legal  terms 
and  phrases  of  cousiaut  recurrence  have  become 
obsolete.'  The  world  of  letters  will  be  able,  in  no 
long  time,  to  judge  for  itself  on  the  opinions  thus 
expressed.  It  is  now  eight  or  nine  years  since  tho 
publication  of  the  B.  L.,  at  the  charge  of  ihe  Irish 
government,  was  strongly  urged,  as  w  ell  on  historical 
as  on  philological  grounds,  by  such  men  as  (iui/.ot, 
Grimm,  and  Ranko  abroad,  and  Halhiin,  M  icaulay, 
and  Earl  Stanhope  at  home.  A  commission  was 
accordingly  appointed  by  the  Earl  of  Eglinton  iu 
18.j2,  'to  direct,  superintend,  and  carry  into  effect 
the  transcription  and  translation  of  the  ancient  laws 
of  Ireland,  and  the  preparation  of  the  same  for 
publication.'  The  commissioners  intrusted  the  trans- 
cription and  translation  of  the  B.  L.  to  the  two  most 
eminent  of  Irish  scholars — Ur.  Johu  O'Douoi  an,  pro- 
fessor of  Celtic  iu  the  Queen's  College  at  Bclf  tsi ;  and 
Mr,  Eugene  Curry,  professor  of  Irish  archaologv  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  university  of  Ireland  It  is 
understood  that  these  gentlemen  have  now  finished 
their  task,  and  that  the  editorship  of  the  vork  has 
been  committed  to  Mr.  W.J.  Hancock,  late  t  rofessor 
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o;  po.i  i.  a  I  c  -(iiiomy  in  Trinity  College,  Dublin. 
Tin-  s>  i  dicatioii.  i(  is  reckoned,  will  extend  to  eight 
Tuiinu  s,  ot  alHjiit  S.Vi  jiu^t'H  each;  imil  will  be  simi- 
lar in  plan  and  form  to  (hat  ol'  the  Anglo-Saxon  and 
ancient  Welsh  laws  printed  by  the  Record  Commis- 
woi.eiN  in  184<>  mid  1841.  Along  with  the  Irish 
text,  11 11  English  translation  will  Itc  given,  accom- 
panied with  preliminary  dissertations,  glossaries,  and 
indexes.  What  has  transpired  of  the  B.  L.  warrant/" 
the  expectation  that  they  will  give  a  vivid  aud 
characteristic  picture  of  the  jwlity  and  social  life  of 
a  Celtic  people. 

RREISA'CH,  At.T,  a  very  old  town  of  the  gmnd 
du  -liy  of  Itaden,  situated  on  nn  isolated  basalt  hill 
on  the  right  side  of  the  Rhine,  about  12  mile.-*  went 
of  Freiburg,  As  early  as  the  time  of  Julius  Ca>sur, 
M>n.i  tiiuiiu-u*  was  known  as  a  strong  military 
position,  and  was  taken  by  Ariovistus  when  he 
invaded  Gaul.  Being  regarded  as  the  key  to  the 
»i'«l  of  Germany,  it  was  a  prominent  scene  of  action 
d'iring  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  it  was  ceded  to  the  French.  During  the 
ii <  xt  century,  it  frequently  changed  masters,  now 
belonging  to  France,  and  now  to  Austria.  The 
Fr-  nh  destroyed  its  fortifications  in  1714,  and 
du:-iug  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  179H,  part  of 
the  town  was  burned  by  them.  In  lHoti,  the  French 
h  . : i <  1  ■  ■  <  1  it  over  to  the  House  of  Baden.  Tlie  min- 
ster of  St.  Stephen  is  a  venerable  structure  in  good 
pre-crvation,  and  contains  several  old  monuments. 
Pop.  :i2on. 

HUE!  TENFELD,  a  village  and  manor  of  Saxony, 
about  .')  miles  north  of  Leipsie.  It  U  historically 
remarkable  for  three  battles,  fought  on  a  plain  in 
its  neighbourhood.  The  first  of  these,  between 
the  Swedes  mid  the  Imperialists,  which  was  fought 
on   the  7th  September  was  of  the  highest 

importance  to  Europe,  as  it  secured  the  permanency 
of  Protestantism  and  the  freedom  of  Germany. 
Tilly's  pride  had  reached  its  highest  point  after 
the  fill  of  Magdeburg,  which  took  place  on  the 
2oth  of  May  1631  ;  and  in  the  early  part  of  Sep- 
tember of  the  mine  year,  he  advanced  against  the 
Saxo.i-,  with  an  army  of  aliout  4'»,'i'M>  men,  for 
the  pur(M»e  of  forcing  the  elector,  John  George  I. 
(*ho  would  not  submit  to  the  edict  of  restitu- 
tion, aud  w-a<  treating  with  the  Swedish  king, 
Gustavus  Adolphus),  into  an  alliance  with  the 
emperor.  No  other  way  remained  than  for  the 
elector  to  join  the  Swedish  king,  who  had  just 
entered  I'omerania.  Gnstavu*  Adolphus,  joined  by 
the  Saxons,  advanced  towards  Leipsie,  where  Tilly 
lay,  who  advanced  into  the  plain  of  Breitcnfeld. 

The  iiii|MTial  forces  were  e  pletely  defeated,  and 

their  three  most  distinguished  general*.  Tilly,  Pap- 
penheiui,  and  Fiirstenberg,  wounded.  The  second 
battle  which  B.  witnessed  again  resulted  in  the  tri- 
umph of  Swedish  valour:  it  took  place  on  the  23d 
of  October  li>4±,  between  the  Swedes,  beaded  by 
Torsieiison,  one  of  the  pupils  of  Gustavus,  w  ho  had 
invested  Leipsie,  and  the  Archduke  Leopold,  with 
General  I'ic  olomini,  wlio  were  advancing  from  Dres- 
den to  its  relief.  The  Swedes  gained  a  complete 
victorv  over  the  Imperialists,  who  tied  into  Bohemia, 
leaving  behind  them  46  cannon,  I'Jl  tlags,  69  stand- 
ard*, and  the  whole  of  their  baggage.  The  third 
battle  of  which  B.  was  the  scene,  was  fought  on  the 
liith  of  October  1813, and  was  part  of  the  great  con- 
test kuuwn  as  the  battle  of  Leipsie. 

BRE  MEN",  one  of  the  four  free  cities  of  Ger- 
many, is  situated  on  (ho  Weser,  about  5o  miles 
from  it*  mouth.  Pop.  (1867)  74,945,  mostly  Pro- 
testant*.  B.  is  divided  into  the  Old  and  the 
New  Town — the  former  on  the  right,  the  latter 
on  the  left  aide  of  the  river,  which  is  spanned  by 


two  bridges.  The  ramparts  and  bastions  round 
the  old  town  have  been  levelled,  and  formed  into 
public  promenades,  which  are  laid  out  with  excel- 
lent taste.  Among  the  principal  building,  lh«» 
CatbedraJ  (built  about  116»i).  the  Gothic  Town-hall 
(begun  about  14<>H  with  it*  famous  wine-cellar, 
said  to  contain  hock  of  the  vintage  of  10-.J4,  the 
Exchange,  the  Museum,  and  the  Observatory  of  Dr. 
Gibers,  from  which  he  discovered  the  planets  Pallas 
and  Vesta,  are  remarkable.  The  position  of  B. 
makes  it  the  emporium  of  Bruuswick,  Hesse,  and 
other  countries  through  which  the  Weser  Hows, 
besides  its  excellent  water-communication,  it  is  con- 
nected by  railways  with  the  whole  of  Western  and 
Central  Germany.  B.  is  an  exceedingly  thriving 
place,  its  trade  having  more  than  doubled  within 
the  last  ten  years.  Large  ve-sels  stop  at  Brcmcr- 
lufen,  where  there  is  a  spacious  harbour  con- 
structed, about  38  miles  below  B.,  with  which  it  ia 
connected  by  electric  telegraph.  Vessels  not  draw- 
ing more  than  7  feet  of  water  can  come  up  to  the 
town  itself.  B.  curries  on  an  extensive  commerce 
with  the  Tinted  States  of  America,  the  West  Indies, 
Africa,  the  East  Indies,  China,  and  Australia.  Its 
great  foreign  trade,  however,  is  with  the  Coiled 
States,  from  which  alone,  in  1868,  it  imi>orted  pro- 
duce of  the  estimated  value  of  23,285,000  dollars, 
exporting  in  return  goods  to  the  value  of  13,316,1)00 
dollars.  The  German  exodus,  through  the  port  of 
Bremerhnven  during  the  years  1854  to  1867,  inclu- 
sive, amounted  to  528,595  emigrants  in  2484  vessels. 
The  total  number  of  vessels  arriving  at  B.  in  1866 
was  2780,  and  the  number  departing  3209.  Hie 
numlier  of  ships  liclonging  to  the  jiort  was  291, 
with  un  aggreguto  burden  of  221,192  tons.  In  the 
Tear  1866,  the  value  of  the  imports  amounted  to 
£14,870,552,  ex|»rta  to  about  £1.1,388,219.  In  1863, 
the  imports  amounted  to  about  £l  1,190,000,  and  the 
exports  to  alwut  £10,067,000 — a  great  increase  in 
both  the  imports  and  exjwrta  since  the  year  1863. 
The  chief  imports  are  tobacco,  coffee,  sugar,  cotton, 
petroleum,  dye-woods,  wines,  timls  r,  hemp,  &c.  The 
exports  consist  of  woollen  goods,  linens,  glass,  rags, 
wool,  hemp,  hides,  oil-cake,  wooden  toys,  &c.  Ijirge 
quantities  of  tolmcco  are  rc-exjiorted.  In  1851, 
it  was  computed  that  no  fewer  than  5000  hands 
were  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  cigars,  hut  an 
increase  of  duty  has  greatly  checked  the  trade,  not  a 
quarter  of  that  numlier  now  licing  employed.  B. 
has  also  manufactories  of  woollens  and  cottons,  pn]>er 
and  starch,  and  extensive  ship-building  yards,  brew- 
eries, distilleries,  and  sugar  refineries.  It  has  regu- 
lar steam-communication  with  New  York,  and  also 
with  Hull. 

B.  first  Iwcnme  of  historical  note  in  the  8th  c, 
when  it  was  erected  into  a  bishopric  by  Charle- 
magne. It  soon  attained  considerable  commercial 
importance,  and  became  one  of  the  principal  cities 
of  the  Hanseatic  League  (q.  v.).  Having  fre- 
quently suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  French,  it  was, 
in  1810,  incor|mrated  with  that  empire,  but  it  re- 
covered its  independence  in  1813,  and  by  the  Con- 
gress of  Vienna  was  made,  in  1815,  a  Hanse  town, 
and  in  1866  united  to  the  North  German  Confedera- 
tion. The  area  of  the  republic,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  is  about  100  square  miles  ;  the  total  imputa- 
tion, including  the  town  of  11.,  about  104,000.  The 
government  is  intrusted  to  a  senate  composed  of 
four  burgomasters,  two  syndics,  and  twenty-four 
councillors,  and  to  a  convention  of  resident  burgesses 
paying  a  certain  amount  of  taxes. 

RRKMEK,  Frkdicrika,  the  well-known  Swedish 
novelist,  was  born  at  Abo,  in  Finland,  in  lsn2;  but 
when  she  was  only  three  years  old,  her  father  removed 
to  Sweden,  where  he  liecame  a  landed  proprietor. 
According  to  the  accouuts  of  it  givcu  by  herself  in 
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a  Inter  to  Iter  friend  ami  translator,  Mm.  Ilowitt, 
her  early  Hie  appears  to  hare  beta  outwardly  un- 
evcutl'ul,  though  1  with  humility  she  confesses  that 
she  always  regarded  herself  as  a  heroine.'  As  a 
child  of  eight,  she  had  already  hegun  to  write  verses : 
and  the  works  of  German  poet*,  Schiller  more 
es|>ecially,  exercised  a  most  powerful  influence  over 
her  youthful  imagination.  Her  original  novels  first 
made  their  appearance  under  the  general  title 
Ttkninyar  ur  Hranltigtliftet,  at  Stockholm,  in  1885. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  1842  that  the  English 
public  hailed  with  delight  the  apjiearance,  in  an 
English  dim,  of  The  Xeighltoun,  ]Hrhaps  the  most 
universally  popular  of  all  Kredcrika  B.'s  charming 
pictures  of  domestic  life  in  Sweden.  Encouraged  by 
its  enthusiastic  reception,  Mrs.  Ilowitt  subsequently 
published  translations  of  The  Diary,  Tfie  II.  Family, 
Thr  Prexitltitt'*  l)anijhterM,  Brother*  and  Sitter*,  Life 
im  Dalrcarlia,  uud  The  Midnight  Sun.  In  1K4'.»,  Miss 
li.  visited  the  United  States,  and  there  spent  two 
Tears,  passing  some  time  in  England  on  her  return. 
In  her  Hum?*  of  the  New  World,  published  simul- 
taneously in  England,  America,  ami  Sweden,  in 
lS&.'i,  she  not  only  presents  us  with  exquisite 
descriptions  of  scenery,  and  vivid  pictures  of  social 
life,  but  with  sound  and  comprehensive  views  on 
political  and  moral  subjects.  Returning  to  her  home 
in  Sweden,  to  Kud  a  beloved  sister  removed  from  it 
by  death,  Miss  B.  has  since  devoted  her  talents  and 
energies  no  longer  to  literature,  but  to  the  carrying 
out  of  certain  philanthropic  objects,  in  which  she 
has  throughout  life  felt  deep  interest,  more  especially 
the  education  of  the  poorest  classes.  As  a  writer  of 
fiction,  she  is  eminently  distinguished  for  feminine 
delicacy,  shrewd  sense,  a  pleasant  vein  of  humour, 
deep  knowledge  of  human  nature,  and  a  graphic 
and  forcible  stxle.  Her  works  have  been  Inuisiatcd 
into  almost  all  the  langunges  of  Europe,  and  are 
everywhere  popular.    She  died  Dec.  31,  1865. 

BRENNUS,  the  name,  or  rather  the  title  of 
several  (Jallic  princes,  is  probably  a  Latinised  I 
of  the  Kymric  word  Brenhin,  which  signifies  .i  kh  u 
The  most  famous  B.  was  that  leader  of  the  (iauls 
who,  in  190  u.  c,  crossed  the  Apennines,  and  BUITJ" 
ing  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines,  at  the 
head  of  70,000  men,  encountered  and  overthrew  on 
the  banks  of  the  Allia  (q.  v.)  the  Roman  army. 
Had  the  barbarians  immediately  followed  up  their 
advantage,  Rome  might  have  been  obliterated  from 
the  earth;  but  instead  of  doing  so,  they  abandoned 
themselves  to  drunken  delights  on  the  battli- -field, 
and  gave  the  Romans  time  to  fortify  the  Capitol, 
whither  were  removed  all  the  trensures  and  holy 
things  of  the  city.  When  B.  entered  the  gates,  he 
found  that  all  the  inhabitants  had  fled,  with  tin- 
exception  of  the  women,  children,  and  old  men,  the 
last  of  whom,  with  pathetic  heroism,  had  resolved 
not  to  survive  the  destruction  of  their  homra,  ami 
so,  the  chief  among  them,  clothed  in  their  robes  of 
sacerdotal  or  consular  dignity,  and  sitting  in  the 
curule  chairs,  wuitcd  the  approach  of  their  enemies, 
and  received  their  death  in  majestic  silence.  B., 
having  plundered  the  city,  now  besieged  the  Capitol 
for  six  months.  During  the  beleagiierment  occurred 
the  famous  night-attack,  which  would  have  been 
successful  had  not  the  cackling  of  the  geese,  kept  in 
Juno's  temple,  awakened  the  garri-on.  At  length, 
however,  the  Romans  were  compelli-d  to  enter  into 
negotiations  with  the  besiegers.  They  offered  10U0 
lbs.  of  gold  for  their  ransom,  which  was  agreed  to. 
According  to  Polybius,  B.  and  his  Gauls  returned 
home  in  safety  with  their  booty ;  but  the  rather 
mythical  Roman  traditions  affirm  that,  just  as  the 
Gauls  were  leaving  the  city,  Camillus,  who  had  been 
recalled  from  banishment,  and  appointed  dictator, 
apjtcared  at  the  head  of  an  armv,  attacked  them, 
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and,  in  two  bloody  battles,  slew  the  whole  of  the 
barbarians  to  a  man. 

Another  B.,  who  occupies  a  conspicuous  place  in 
history,  was  that  Gallic  chief  who  invaded  Greece, 
87"  B.C.,  at  the  head  of  150,000  foot  and  fil.ttOO 
horse.  After  desolating  Macedonia,  B.  forced  his 
way  through  Thcssaly  to  Thermopylae  The  Grecian 
army  fled  at  hia  approach.  B.  now  rushed  on  with 
a  division  of  his  great  host  to  Delphi,  which  he  had 
resolved  to  plunder;  but  the  Delphians,  having  taken 
up  a  very  advantngeous  position  on  some  rock?,  re- 
sisted his  further  progress.  Assisted  by  the  terrors 
of  an  earthquake  and  a  terrible  storm,  besides,  accord- 
ing to  reverential  tradition,  by  the  supernatural  ht-tp 
of  Apollo,  they  utterly  routed  the  Gauls,  who  tied  in 
dismay.  B.  was  taken  prisoner,  and  drank  himself  to 
death  in  despair. 

BRENT  GOOSE,  or  BRENT  BARNACLE.  ThU 
bird  has  been  already  noticed  under  Barsaile 
(q.  v.).  We  add  here  a  few  sentences  from  Colonel 
Hawker's  Inttructiun*  to  Voting  Sporttnten,  which 
we  borrow  from  Yarrell's  British  Bird*.  They  refer 
to  wild-fowl  shooting  on  the  coasts  of  Dorsetshire 
and  Hampshire.  '  Towards  November  or  December, 
we  have  the  Brent  Geese,  which  are  always  wild, 
unless  in  very  hard  weather.  In  calm  weather, 
these  geese  have  the  cunning,  in  general,  to  leave  the 
mud  as  soon  as  the  tide  flows  high  enough  to  bear 
an  enemy  ;  and  then  they  go  off  to  sea,  and  feed  on 
the  drifting  weeds.  To  kill  Brent  Geese  by  day,  get 
out  of  sight  in  a  small  punt,  at  low  water,  and  keep 
as  near  as  possible  to  the  edge  of  the  sea.  You  w  ill 
then  hear  them  coming  like  a  jack  of  hounds  in 
full  cry,  and  they  will  repeatedly  pass  within  fair 
shot,  provided  you  are  well  concealed,  and  the 


Brent  Goose. 

weather  is  windy  to  make  them  fly  low.  Before 
you  fire  at  them,  spring  suddenly  up,  and  these 
awkward  birds  will  be  in  such  a  fright  as  to  hover 
together  and  present  a  mark  like  a  barn-door.' — The 
extensive  muddy  and  sandy  flats  between  Holy 
Island  and  the  coast  of  Northumberland  are  a 
great  winter  resort  of  this  species.  It  is  also  par- 
ticularly abundant  on  muddy  and  sandy  flats  in 
Cromarty  Bay.  The  markets,  both  of  London  and 
Edinburgh,  are  well  supplied  with  it  during  winter. 
The  B.  G.  is  know  n  in  some  parts  of  England  as  the 
Block  Goose ;  it  is  considered  the  most  delicate  for 
table  of  all  its  tribe,  and  is  perhaps  as  much  sought 
after  as  any.  The  B.  G.  differs  in  it*  habits  from  the 
common  graying  and  several  other  specie*,  inasmuch 
as  it  never  feeds  on  fresh-w  ater  herbage,  its  tastes  l>e- 
iug  exclusively  salinous.  B.  O.  may  l>e  distingnished, 
when  on  the  wing,  by  their  black  bodies  and  white 
tails.  Kolkhard,  in  his  excellent  work  The  Wild 
Fowler,  gives  much  interesting  information  regard- 
ing this  bird. 
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BRK  STA  (Afedoacu*  Major),  a  river  of  North 
Italy,  ri-es  from  two  .-mull  lakes  in  the  Tyrol ;  flows 
first  in  a  southern,  then  in  an  eastern  course  through 
the  Venetian  territory  ;  passes  the  town*  Cismona 
and  Rassano;  rewires  an  arm  of  the  Bacchiglione 
below  Padua,  where  it  becomes  navigable  ;  and  falls 
into  the  Gulf  of  Venice,  at  the  haren  of  Krondolo. 
The  ancient  bed  of  the  B.  was,  some  centuries  ago, 
altered  by  the  Venetians,  who  feared  that  their 
bzoons  might  be  choked  with  sand  by  its  floods. 
Afterwards,  the  old  bed  of  the  rirer  was  made  use 
of  as  a  canal— the  Naviglio  iti  Brtnta  Magra,  which 
forms  the  chief  communication  bv  water  between 
Venice  and  Padua ;  while  the  B.  is  but  Utile  used 
for  navigation. 

BRENTA'NO,  Clmfss,  known  as  a  novelist 
and  dramatic  poet,  and  as  the  brother  of  Goethe's 
'  Bettina,'  was  born  at  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
1777.  He  studied  at  Jena,  and  afterwards  resided 
successively  at  Frankfort,  Heidelberg,  Vienna,  and 
Berlin.  In  1818,  through  a  morbid  discontent  with 
himself  and  bis  fellow-men,  he  retired  to  the  cloister 
at  Dulmen,  in  Minister.  Latterly,  he  resided  at 
Regenshurg,  Munich,  and  Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 
where  he  led  the  life  of  a  recluse,  and  gained  a 
considerable  reputation  on  account  of  his  sarcastic 
wit.  He  died  at  Aschaffenburg,  on  the  28th  of 
June  1842.  In  his  earliest  poems  the  peculiarities 
of  the  'romantic  school'  of  his  time  are  carried  to 
excess.  His  dramatic  productions,  such  as  71>t  Merry 
Jiuticiant,  a  Mtuicai  Drama  (Frankfort,  180S),  in 
which  there  are  some  gems  of  lyric  poetry,  J'onct 
de  Ijton  (Gbttingen,  1S«»4),  Ac,  are  characterised 
by  great  dramatic  power,  amusing  though  rather 
far-fetched  wit,  and  a  wonderful  flow  of  humour. 
Perhaps  his  most  successful  piece  as  a  drama  is  The 
J-',iun>Hnff  of  Prague  (Pesth,  181  C).  B.  was  roost 
successful  in  his  smaller  novels,  particularly  in  the 
Jitiiory  of  Caspar  the  lirare  and  the  Fair  Annerl 
(2d  edit. 'Berlin,  1831),  which  German  critics  call  a 
•  dUfftmm  in  miniature.'  His  last  work,  the 
legend  of  (rokei,  Hinkel,  and  Uakelein  (Frankfort, 
1*38),  was  iutended  as  a  satire  upon  the  times  in 
which  be  lived.  He  has  received  the  grateful 
acknowledgment  of  his  countrymen  for  his  renoru- 
tion  of  the  good  old  history  of  (Jeorgo  Wickram 
of  Kolmar,  which  ho  published  nnder  the  title  of 
The  Thread  of  Vold{Der  Goidfadrn,  Heidelb.  I80W). 

BRK  NTFORD,  the  county  town  of  Middlesex, 
on  both  sides  of  the  Brent,  at  its  confluence  with 
the  Thames,  7  miles  west-south-west  of  London,  and 
where  the  Thames  is  crossed  by  a  bridge  leading 
to  Kew.  It  consists  chiefly  of  one  long  irregular 
street.  Pop.  0057.  It  has  large  gin-distilleries,  a 
aoap-work,  and  the  works  of  the  West  London 
Water  Company.  There  arc  many  market-gardens 
in  the  vicinity.  Here  Ironside  defeated  the  Danes 
in  H>14,  after  expelling  them  from  London  ;  in  1558, 
six  martyrs  were  burned  at  the  stake;  and  in  1C42, 
the  Royalist*  under  Rupert  defeated  the  Parlia- 
mentarians under  Colonel  Hollis. 

BRESCIA,  a  city  of  Lombardy,  North  Italy, 
about  6ii  miles  east-north-east  of  Milan.  It  is 
romantically  situated  on  the  rivers  Mella  and 
Garza,  and  a  wide  fertile  plain,  at  the  base  of  several 
hills.  The  railway  from  Milan  to  Venice  passes 
through  Brescia.  The  city  is  for  the  most  part 
regularly  built,  and,  beside*  two  cathedrals,  the  old 
and  the  new,  it  has  numerous  ancient  churches, 
adorned  with  pictures  and  frescoes,  including  many 
by  masters  of  the  Venetian  School.  Several  inter- 
esting antiquities  have  been  discovered.  It  has  a 
valuable  public  library,  with  many  rare  manu- 
scripts. The  population,  in  1847,  was  estimated  at 
a«,000;  and  according  to  the  statistical 


of  January  1st,  1862,  it  amounted  to  40,499. 
Brescia  has  manufacture*  of  woollen,  silk,  leather, 
Ac,  and  its  wine  is  of  good  quality,  'lite 
of  Brescia  was  Brixia,  and  its  inhnbi- 
.  were  allied  with  the  Romans  when  Han- 
nibal crossed  the  Alps.  It  was  captured  bv  the 
Huns  during  their  migrations,  and  afterwards  passed 
through  the  hands  of  the  Longohnrds,  Charlc- 
j  magnc,  the  Franks,  and  the  Germans.  It  was 
taken  by  the  French  under  Gaston  de  Foix  in 
1512,  when  it  is  stated  that  more  than  4<)/H)0 
of  the  inhabitants  were  massacred.  The  city  never 
fully  recovered  from  the  effects  of  that  inhuman 
sack  and  pillage.  In  March,  1849,  Brescia,  as  the 
only  important  town  opposed  to  Austrian  rule  in 
Lombardy,  was  besieged  by  Haynau,  ami  forced  to 
capitulate  on  very  disadvantageous  terms. 

BRE'SLAF,  the  capital  of  the  province  of 
Silesia,  Prussia,  is  situated  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Ohlau  and  Oder.  Next  to  Berlin,  it  is  the 
most  populous  city  in  the  Prussiun  monarchy, 
its  inhabitants  numbering  lf>3,919,  three-fourths 
of  whom  arc  Protestants.  The  Oder  divides  it 
into  two  parts,  which  are  connected  by  numerous 
handsome  bridges.  The  fortifications  have  been 
converted  into  beautiful  promenades,  and  the  ditch 
has  been  transformed  into  an  ornamental  sheet  of 
water.    The  streets  of  the  new  portion  of  B.  are 

I  spacious  and  regular,  and  the  houses  stately 
and  handsome,  affording  a  pleasant  contrast  to 
the  sombre,  massive  structures  of  the  old  town. 
Educational  institutions  are  numerous,  including 
a  university  founded  by  the  Emperor  I^-opold  I. 
in  1702,  and  now  accommodating  from  GiK)  to  7iK) 
students.  The  library  contains  3<hi,<mKI  volumes. 
B.  has  many  churches,  the  most  remarkable  being 
the  Protestant  church  dedicated  to  St.  Elizabeth, 
with  a  steeple  SCI  feet  in  height  (the  highest 
in  Prussia),  and  a  splendid  organ.  The  position 
of  li.,  in  the  centre  of  the  manufacturing  districts 
of  the  province,  secures  it  a  large  trade,  which  its 
railway  connection  with  all  the  important  cities 
on  every  side,  in  addition  to  the  facilities  of  com- 
munication which  the  Oder  affords,  enables  il  to 
turn  to  the  best  account.  It  has  manufactures  of 
linen,  woollens,  cotton,  silks,  lace,  jewellery,  earthen- 
ware, soap,  alum,  starch,  Ac,  and  upwards  of  1(H) 
distilleries;  and  a  trade  in  com,  metals,  timber, 
hemp,  and  flax.  B.  is  a  city  of  Slavonic  origin,  and 
was  for  many  centuries  occupied  alternately  by  the 
Poles  and  the  Bohemians.    Il  afterwards  passed  to 

|  Austria,  from  which  it  was  taken  by  Frederick  IL 
of  Prussia,  in  1741.  Six  years  afterwards,  it  was 
captured  by  the  Austrians,  after  a  bloody  battle, 
but  retaken  by  Frederick  in  about  a  month.  From 
that  time  until  1814,  when  its  fortifications  were 
completely  demolished,  it  was  frequently  besieged. 

BRESSAY,  one  of  the  Shetland  Isles,  east  of  the 
Mainland,  and  separated  from  Lerwick  by  Kressay 
Sound.  It  is  6  miles  long  and  2  broad,  and  is 
composed  of  Devonian  rocks.  It  supplied  Lerwick 
with  peat,  until  the  proprietor,  fearing  that  the  jteat 
might  be  exhausted,  stopped  exportation ;  audit  con- 
tinues to  supplv  the  Shetland  Isles  with  slates.  Pop. 
885,  chiefly  fishermen.  Bresaay  Sound  is  one  of  tho 
finest  natural  harbours  in  the  world,  and  is  a  ren- 
dezvous for  herring-boats,  and  for  all  whalers  and 
other  vessels  proceeding  north.  East  of  B.,  and  sepa- 
rated from  it  by  a  narrow  and  dangerous  sound,  is 
a  rocky  isle,  called  Noss,  6  miles  in  circuit,  girt  on 
all  sides  by  perpendicular  cliffs,  and  rising  abruptly 
from  the  sea  to  the  height  of  nearly  tSoo  feet,  with 
a  flatfish  top.  A  detached  rock,  or  holm,  on  tho 
south-east  side  of  the  Noss,  is  communicated  with 
by  means  of  a  cradle  or  wooden  chair  run  on  strong 
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ropes,  stretched  across  a  yawning  gulf,  and  admitting 
a  mail  with  a  sheep  to  be  drawn  over  at  a  time. 

BREST,  a  strongly  fortified  city,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Fiiiistcrc,  France,  and  one  of  the  chief 
naval  station*  of  the  empire,  in  situated  in  hit.  48" 
24'  X.,  and  long.  4J  '29  W.,  on  the  north  side  of  the 
Bay  or  Road  of  Brest,  which  forma  one  of  the  finest 
harbour?*  in  the  world,  having  ample  room  for  500 
ships  of  the  line.  The  only  entrance  to  the  bay  is  by 
a  narrow  channel  called  l.<  (juulel,  which  is  scarcely 
a  mile  wide,  and  is  strongly  defended  by  batteries; 
the  difficulty  and  danger  of  access  to  hostile  ships 
being  increased  by  certain  rocks  which,  rising  in 
the  centre  of  the  channel,  oblige  vessels  to  pass 
close  in  front  of  the  guns  of  the  forts.  The  small 
river  Penfcl  flows  through  the  town,  which  is,  on  the 
whole,  irregularly  built  on  an  uneven  site,  and  has 
steep,  narrow,  dark,  and  very  dirty  streets.  In  some 
puns,  a  communication  between  the  lower  and  upper 
pans  of  the  town  can  be  effected  only  by  stairs. 
The  new  quarter,  the  parade,  and  the  quays,  are 
niore  cleanly.  B.  has  extensive  sliip-huiiding  yards, 
rope-walks,  store  houses,  &c.  ;  its  industry,  indeed, 
is  confined  entirely  to  the  equipment  of  the  navy 
in  its  various  branches.  The  Hague  (q.  v. )  affbvds 
accommodation  for  about  4000  gallev-slavcs.  Pop- 
ulation, December  31,  1861,  67,833.  Brest  is 
a  very  ancient  place,  but  it  was  uot  of  much 
importance  until  the  17th  century.  Its  splendid 
por-iiion  made  it  an  object  of  contention  to 
French,  English,  and  Spuiiiaids.  In  ltttfl,  Cardinal 
Richelieu  resolved  to  make,  it  a  naval  station,  and 
commenced  the  fortifications,  which  were  com- 
pleted by  Vnuban,  but  have  since  been  greatly 
extended.  In  lt>5»4,  the  EnglUh  under  Lord  Berkeley 
were  repulsed  here  with  great  loss.  In  1 7«  I,  during 
the  war  of  the  Revolution,  the  French  fleet,  under 
Admiral  Yillaret-Joyeusc,  was  defeated  off  B. 
by  the  English  fleet  under  Admiral  Howe,  who 
captured  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  sank  another. 

BRETAGNE,  or  BRITTANY  {Britannia  Minor), 
a  peninsula  in  the  north-west  of  France,  formerly  a 
province,  and  now  divided  into  the  departments  of 
Finisterc,  O.tes-du-Nord,  Morbihan,  Loirc-Inforieurv, 
and  llle-et-Vilaine,  is  surrounded  bv  the  sea  on 
the  N\,  W..  and  S.  W.  Though  the  height  of  the 
mountains  is  nowhere  considerable,  their  structure 
gives  to  the  peninsula  a  wild  and  savage  aspect. 
Clay-slate  forms  the  centre  of  the  country,  and 
masses  of  granite  rise  in  the  north  and  the  south. 
The  climate  is  often  foggy,  and  subject  to  violent 
storms  of  wind.  Large  tracts  of  land  lie  unculti- 
vated ;  but  in  the  well  watered  valleys,  vegetation 
is  luxuriant.  In  ancient  times,  B.,  under  the 
name  of  Armorica,  was  the  central  seat  of  the 
confederated  Armorican  tribes,  who  were  of  Celtic 
and  Kymric  origin.  Traces  of  them  still  remain 
in  the  old  Kymric  dialect  of  the  three  most  west- 
erly departments,  and  in  the  numerous  so-called 
Druidical  monuments.  The  name  Armorica  was 
changed  for  that  of  B.,  in  consequence  of  the  uumer- 
i  immigrations  from  Great  Britain  in  the  5th  and 


Gth  centuries.  The  peculiar,  shut-in  situation,  and 
the  characteristics  of  soil  and  climate  in  B.,  seem 
to  have  had  a  powerful  effect  on  the  character  of 
its  people.  The  Breton  has  generally  a  tinge  of 
melancholy  in  his  disposition ;  but  often  conceals, 
under  a  dull  and  different  exterior,  lively  Imagin- 
ation and  strong  feelings.  4  The  tenacity  with  which 
the  Breton  clings  to  the  habits  and  belief  of  his 
forefuthers,  is  apparent  by  bis  retention  of  the  Celtic 
language  almost  universally  in  Basse  B.,  and  by  his 
quaint  costume,  which  in  many  districts  is  that  of 
the  10th  centurv.'  The  greater  number  of  the 
people  arc  found  to  be  ignorant  and  coarse  in  their 
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manners,  and  their  agriculture  is  of  a  very  rude 
character,  by  no  means  calculated  to  develop  the 
natural  resources  of  the  country.  Until  within 
recent  years,  B.  had  escaped  the  observation  of 
tourists ;  but  it  has  now  been  found  out,  and  seems 
likely  to  be  considerably  run  upon,  as  well  as  to 
have  a  pretty  extensive  literature  of  its  own.  It 
will  be  some  time  yet  before  it  is  exhausted,  and 
apart  from  the  beauty  of  its  scenery,  it  possesses 
great  interest,  as  the  only  place  where  men  can  be 
seen  living  and  acting  much  as  our  forefathers  did 
three  centuries  ago.  Under  the  Romans,  the  cotintrv, 
after  J>8  ti.  c,  was  made  the  1'rorinci*  Lupdunen*u 
Tertia  ;  but  its  subjugation  was  hardly  more  than 
nominal,  and  it  was  entirely  liberated  in  the  4th  c., 
when  it  was  divided  into  several  allied  republican 
states,  which,  afterwards,  were  changed  into  petty 
monarchies.  B.  became  subject  to  the  Franks  in 
the  reign  of  Charlemagne,  and  was  handed  over  bv 
Charles  the  Simple  to  the  Northmen  in  912.  After 
■  some  fierce  struggles,  the  Bretons  appear  to  have  at 
j  length  acknowledged  the  suzerainty  of  live  Norman 
dukes,  tieoffroi,  Count  of  Rcnues,  was  the  first  to 
assume  the  title  of  Duke  of  Brctague  in  V'Jl.  The 
duchy  of  B.  was  incorporated  w.th  France  in  lft:S2, 
by  Francis  I.,  to  whom  it  had  come  by  marriage, 
and  subsequently  shared  in  the  general  fortunes 
of  the  empire,  'but  retained  a  local  parliament 
until  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution.  During 
(he  Revolution,  B.,  which  was  intensely  loyal,  was 
the  arena  of  sangcinary  conflicts,  and  especially  of 
the  movements  of  the  Chouaus  (q.  v  ),  who  re- 
ap|>eared  as  recently  as  1832.  Daru,  Hittmrt  de  B. 
(1'ar.  1S26);  Roujoux,  Ilittoirt  de*  lioi*  tt  de*  lhtc* 
de  11.  (Par.  1S2'J);  Courson,  Hittoin  d.t  Peuplet 
Breton*  dan*  la  Vault  t  t  dan*  It*  lie*  Britannia***. 
(Bar.  1847.) 

BRKTIGNY,  a  Milage  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  the  Eure-et-Loir,  about  0  miles  south-east 
of  Chartres,  on  the  railway  between  Paris  aud 
Orleans.  B.  is  celebrated  as  the  place  where,  in 
1MO,  Edward  III.  concluded  a  peace  with  France, 
by  which  John  II.  of  France  was  released  from  his 
captivity  iu  England,  on  agreeing  to  pay  3  million 
crowns  for  his  ransom,  England  renouncing  her  pre- 
tensions to  Normandy,  A  ujou,  Maine,  and  Touraine, 
and  being  confirmed  iu  the  possession  of  Gascony, 
Guienne,  and  several  other  part*  in  France  recently 
acquired  by  conquest. 

BRETON  DE  LOS  HERREROS,  Dos  MAXrrt, 
the  most  popular  of  modern  Spanish  poets,  was  born 
HHh  December  1800,  at  Quel,  in  the  province  of 
Logrofto  ;  received  his  earliest  education  in  Madrid  ; 
and  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army  from  1814 
to  1822.  Subsequently,  he  held  scleral  situations 
under  government,  but  always  lost  them  on  account 
of  his  expression  of  liberal  opinion.  As  early  as 
his  17th  year,  he  wrote  a  comedy,  entitled  A  la 
Vejez  Viruela*,  which,  in  1824,  was  brought  uj>on 
the  stage  with  great  success.  Since  then,  he  has 
furnished  theatrical  managers  with  more  than  150 
pieces,  partly  original,  partly  adaptations  from  the 
older  Spanish  classics,  and  partly  translations  from 
the  Italian  and  French,  most  of  which  have  l>een 
highly  popular.  In  addition  to  these,  B.  has  pub- 
lished P<x*ia*  Suelta*  (Madrid,  1831,  and  Paris, 
1840);  several  volumes  of  satirical  verse;  and 
recently  (Madrid,  1858),  a  long  humorous  |>ocni, 
called  La  Detrerpuenta,  1'oema  Jocottrio.  All  B.'s 
poems  are  remarkable  for  their  singularly  sweet, 
yet  powerful  diction,  and  for  the  harmony  of  the 
versification.  His  peculiar  sphere  is  the  comic  aud 
the  satirical,  in  which  the  Spanish  or  national 
qualities  of  his  genius  find  their  freest  expression, 
and  iu   which  also   he  displays  most  case  and 
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self-reliance.  A  complete  edition  of  B.'s  works, 
excepting  Iai  Desrenjucma,  was  commenced  at 
Madrid  in  ls.50. 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  Hkinrich  Gottfried,  a  man 
rcmurkahle  for  his  unsettled  life,  eccentric  habits, 
and  satirical  writing,  was  born  at  Uera,  March  0, 
1739.  He  was  timt  sent  for  education  to  the 
Institute  of  Herrnhuters  at  Elbersdorf,  and  after- 
wards to  tlie  Gymnasium  at  Grra.  He  became 
cs  plain  of  horse  in  a  Prussian  volunteer  corps,  in 
which  service  he  was  made  prisoner,  mid  retained  in 
a  French  fortification  till  1763.  In  1775,  B.  visited 
England,  France,  and  Holland;  and  in  1778  was 
nominated  librarian  to  the  university  of  Ofeu, 
where  he  was  persecuted  by  the  Jesuits,  whose 
hatred  he  had  excited.  This  circumstance  brought 
him  under  the  notice  of  Joseph  II.,  who,  in  17  82, 
appointed  him  one  of  the  inspectors  of  studies. 
He  died  1st  November  l8lt».  B.  was  the  author 
of  tales,  poems,  and  satires.  The  latter  ate  attacks 
U|k>i»  every  kind  of  injustice  and  falsehood.  In  his 
'Almanac  of  the  SainU  (Almanarh  der  Ihiligtu) 
for  the  year  1788,  with  Copper-plates  and  Music, 
printed  at  Rome,  with  the  permission  of  the  Prin- 
cipals,' the  priesthood  is  severely  attacked,  and  the 
legends  of  the  monks  ridiculed.  Like  Nieolui,  B. 
was  very  bitter  against  the  '  Werther'  maniu  which 
was  so  prevalent  in  his  time. 

BRETSCHNEIDER,  Karl  Gottmkb,  a  distin- 
guished German  theologian,  born  11th  February 
1770,  at  (iersdorf,  in  Saxony,  studied  theology  at 
Leipsie,  was  appointed  pastor  at  Schneelierg  in 
18<>7,  general  superintendent  at  Gotha  in  1810,  and 
in  184o  obtained  the  dignity  of  councillor  of  the 
Upper  Consistory,  He  died  22d  Jmiuury  1848. 
B.  has  acquired  a  reputation  for  sober,  reflective, 
rationalistic  thought.  The  character  of  his  intellect 
rendered  him  unable  to  enter  into  the  profound 
speculations  of  men  like  Schleiermacher  and  Schel- 
ling ;  but  nevertheless  by  his  diligence,  clear,  inci- 
sive understanding,  and  tt 


strength  of  character,  he 
a  permanent  place  in  the  history  of 
German  theology.  His  most  important  work  in 
dogmatics  is  the  Manual  of  the  Kramjelieal  Lutheran 
Churth  (2  vols.,  Leip.  1814—1818).  In  1824,  B.  pub- 
lished Isrieon  J/anuale  tiraco-Latinwn  in  Libro* 
A'oei  Te*tnmenti  (2  vols.,  Leip.  1824".  In  1832,  ap- 
peared Dtr  Siwnumii*  uh  da*  ChriMentkutn ;  in 
1835,  Die  Theolofiie  im  die  Jieroiutioti.  B.  has  also 
published  many '  sermons  which  have  been  well 
received,  and  in  other  departments  of  theology  and 
literature  he  is  considered  to  have  done  important 
service. 

BRETTEN,  a  town  of  Baden,  about  IS  miles  east 
of  Carlsruhe,  chiefly  noteworthy  us  the  birth-plnce 
of  Melancthon.  The  house  in  which  he  was  born  is 
pointed  out  to  travellers.    Pop.  about  8000. 

BRETTS  AND  SCOTS,  tiik  Laws  or  thf  (Lai. 
Ijtgt*  inter  Hrelto*  el  Scvto*,  Old  Fr.  Lwrnje  </<•  Scot  in 
tt  de  llretii),  the  name  given,  in  the  Lith  c,  to  a 
code  of  laws  in  use  among  the  Celtic  tribes  in  Scot- 
land. The  '  Scots'  were  the  Celtic  people  dwelling  in 
the  western  and  more  mountainous  districts  north 
of  the  Forth  and  the  Clyde,  who,  when  it  became 
necessary  (o  distinguish  them  from  the  Teutonic 
inhabitants  of  the  low  country,  received  the  names 
of  'the  Wild  Scots,'  4  the  Irishrv  of  Scotland,'  and 
more  recently,  'the  Scotch  Highlanders.'  The 
'  Bretts'  were  the  remains  of  the  British  or  Welsh 
people,  who  were  at  one  time  the  solo  or  chief  in- 
habitants of  the  region  now  divided  into  the  shires 
of  Dumbarton,  Renfrew,  Ayr,  Lanark,  Peebles,  Sel- 
kirk, Roxburgh,  Dumfries,  and  Cumberland.  This 
province  in-  for  some  centuries  an  independent  king- 
dom, known  by  the  name  of  '  Cambria,'  '  Cumbria,' 


[  '  Strathclyde,'  and  '  Strathclyde  and  Regeil.'  It 
[  became,  about  the  middle  of  the  loth  c,  a  tributary 
princi|tality  held  of  the  king  of  the  English,  by  the 
heir  of  the  king  of  the  Scots.  It  so  continued  till 
after  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  when  Cumberland 
having  been  incorporated  with  England,  the  gradual 
absorption  of  the  rest  of  the  territory  into  the 
dominions  of  the  king  of  the  Soots  seems  to  have 
been  imperceptibly  completed.  The  last  '  Prince  of 
Cumbria'  named 'in  record  was  the  brother  and 
heir  of  King  Alexander  I.  of  Scotland,  'the  Earl 
David,'  as  he  was  called,  who,  on  his  brother's  death 
in  1124,  himself  became  king  of  the  Scots.  No 
more  is  heard  of  Cumbria  as  a  principality ;  but 
'  the  Welsh '  continue  to  be  named  among  its  in- 
habitants, in  the  charter*  of  King  David's  grand- 
sons—King  Malcolm  the  Maiden  (1168—11155).  and 
King  William  the  Lion  (1105 — 1214).  And  they 
seem  to  have  retained  more  or  less  of  their  ancient 
Celtic  laws  until  after  the  beginning  of  the  14th 
century.  It  was  not  until  the  year  1805  that  an 
ordinance  of  King  Edward  I.  of  England,  who 
appeared  then  to  have  reduced  all  Scotland  to  hid 
subjection,  decreed  'that  the  usages  of  the  Scots 
and  the  Bretts  be  abolished,  and  no  moro  used.'  It 
is  unknown  how  far  this  prohibition  took  effect. 
Of  the  code  which  it  proscribed,  only  a  fragment 
has  been  preserved.  It  was  first  printed  by  Sir 
John  Skene,  in  his  Jiegiam  ilajtttatnn  (Edin. 
10n9).  But  by  fur  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Mr. 
Thomas  Thomson  and  Mr.  Cosmo  Iunes,  in  the  Arts 
of  the  Parliament*  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.,  pp.  2i>9— 801 
(Edin.  1844),  where  the  laws  are  given  In  threo 
languages — Latin,  French,  and  English.  The  French 
version,  which  is  the  oldest,  is  printed  from  a  manu- 
script of  about  127<»,  formerly  in  the  public  library 
at  Bern,  in  Switzerland,  now  in  the  Register  House 
at  Edinburgh.  The  fragment  of  the  '  laws  of  the 
Bretts  and  the  Scots'  thus  published,  is  of  much  the 
same  nature  as  the  ancient  laws  of  the  Anglo- 
Saxons,  the  Welsh,  the  Irish,  and  other  nations 
of  Western  Europe.  It  fixes  live  cro,  or  price  at 
which  every  man  was  valued,  according  to  his  de- 
gree from  the  king  down  to  the  churl,  and  which, 
if  he  were  slain,  was  to  be  paid  to  his  kindred  by 
the  homicide  or  his  kindred.  The  cro  of  the  king 
was  1000  cows  ;  of  the  king  s  son,  or  of  an  earl,  150 
cows  ;  of  an  earl's  son  or  of  a  thane,  1<H>  cow  s  ;  of  a 
thane's  son,  06}  cows;  of  the  nephew  of  a  thane,  or 
of  an  ogthiern  44  cows  and  ^  1  f  pence;  and  of  a 
villain  or  churl,  10  cows — all  persons  of  lower 
birth  than  a  thane's  nephew,  or  an  ogthiern,  being 
accounted  villains  or  churls.  The  cro  of  the  married 
woman  was  less  by  a  third  than  the  cro  of  her 
husband.  The  cro  of  the  unmarried  woman  was  as 
much  us  the  cro  of  her  brother.  Other  chapters  fix 
every  man's  Xr/r/iyit  or  i/elehach,  (inline*,  and  ttuiueh 
— Celtic  terms  not  yet  satisfactorily  interpreted, 
but  apparently  equivalent  to  thefyhtteite  tnund,  and 
manbot  of  the  Anglo-Saxons,  as  the  ero  of  the  Bretts 
and  Scots  appears  to  answer  to  the  trerrjiid  of  tho 
English.  A  chapter  'of  blood-drawing ' — corre- 
sponding with  the  Modu-i/tc  of  the  Anglo-Sixons 
— fixes  the  fine  to  be  paid  for  a  blow  to  the  effusion 
of  blood,  according  to  the  degree  of  the  jhtsod 
wounded  and  the  place  of  the  wound. 

BRECGIIEL,  the  name  of  a  famous  family  of 
Dutch  painters. — Pf.tkr  B.,  the  head  of  the  family, 
was  born  in  the  village  of  Breughel,  near  Breda,  in 
15I»»(or,  as  others  say,  158n),  and  died  at  Brussels 
in  1570  or  1590.  He  was  a  scholar  of  Peter  Koeck 
van  Aelst,  travelled  through  Italy  and  France,  ond 
on  his  return,  fixed  his  residence  at  Antwerp.  He 
painted  chiefly  the  pleasures  of  rustic  life,  for  which 
he  himself  had  a  great  relish,  and  which  he  trans- 
ferred to  his  canvas  with  clear  insight  and  vivid 
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colouring,  though  unnecessarily  exceeding  at 
the  coarseness  of  his  subject."  He  also  executed 
several  historical  pieces,  such  as  his  'Building  of  the 
Tower  of  Babel,'  now  preserved  in  the  gallery  at 
Vienna. — His  son,  Peter  B.,  distinguished  by  the 
•tmngc  title  '  Hellish  Breughel ' — because  he  loved 
to  paint  scenes  in  which  the  leading  characters  were 
devils,  hugs,  robbers,  Ac. — was  born  about  1569,  and 
died  lti'25.  His  paintings  of  'Orpheus'  and  the 
'Temptation  of  St  Anthony'  are  the  most  remark- 
able of  his  pieces— Jan  B.,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  on  account  of  the  splendid  apparel 
which  he  wore  when  he  became  rich,  usually  called 
Velvet  B.,  was  born  15G8  or  IS? A,  and  died  1626 
or  1040.  He  was  mi  industrious  painter,  distin- 
guished for  his  landscapes  and  for  his  minute  finish 
of  small  figures.  Jn  concert  with  Rubens,  who 
supplied  the  two  chief  figure*,  he  painted  '  Adam 
and  Eve  in  Paradise,'  and  '  Vertumnu*  and  Bellona.' 
These,  with  the  'Four  Elements,1  are  his  chief 
works. — Other  members  of  the  same  family  were 
known  as  painters :  Ambrose  B.,  director  of  the 
Academy  of  Painting,  Antwerp,  between  the  years 
1635  and  107u;  Abraham  B.,  a  painter  of  fruits, 
flowers,  and  birds,  lived  long  in  Rome  and  Naples, 
where  he  died  iu  1690;  Jan  Baptist  B.,  born  in 
Rome,  died  17im;  and  finally,  Caspar  B.,  both  of 
whom  were  flower-painters. 

BREVE.    Sec  Ast-catcher. 

BREVE,  a  note  in  music,  which,  in  the  old  nota- 
tion of  (iiiid"  d'Arezzo,  had  the  value  of  two  whole 
bars.  It  is  written  thus,  \ZZ  *  or  \&\ .  or  \&  !•  The 
note  for  a  whole  bar  in  modern  notation  is  called 
semtbrcve,  and  has  the  value  of  four  crotchets.  In 
triple  time,  the  B.  contained  three  semibreves.  The 
B.  is  now  only  used  iu  a  la  cajrlla  movements, 
psalm-tunes,  and  fugues,  or  at  the  close  of  a 
composition. 

BREVE,  or  BRIEVE,  in  the  practice  of  the 
Scotch  law,  is  a  writ  issuing  from  Chancery  in  the 
name  of  the  crown,  to  a  judge,  ordering  him  to  try 
by  jury  the  points  or  question*  stated  in  the  breve. 
In  ancient  times,  those  writs  appear  to  have  been 
the  foundation  of  almost  all  civil  actions  in  Scotland ; 
but  they  are  now  only  used  in  the  following  coses: 
1.  B.  of  Inquest,  now,  however,  superseded  by  a 
petition  of  service,  according  to  the  lo  and  11  Vict, 
c.  4".  The  object  of  the  proceeding  is  judicially  to 
ascertain  the  heir  of  a  deceased  person.  2  B.  of 
Tutory,  the  purpose  of  which  is  the  appointment,  a* 
guardian  to  a  pupil,  of  the  nearest  agnate  or  person 
most  nearly  related  through  the  father.  3.  Breves 
of  Idiotry  and  Furiosity,  by  which  the  mental  con- 
dition of  a  party  may  be  determined  for  the  appoint- 
ment, in  case  of  ascertained  insanity,  of  a  guardian 
or  curator.  In  Ihe  B.  of  idiotry,  the  direction  is 
to  inquire  whether  the  person  is  of  unsound  mind, 
furious,  and  naturally  an  idiot.  In  the  breve  of 
furiosity,  it  is,  whether  he  lie  of  unsound  miud, 
prodigal,  and  furious.  4.  B.  of  Terce.  The  object 
of  this  writ  is  to  'cognosce  the  widow  to  her 
terce' — that  is,  to  enable  her  to  recover  her  terce 
or  dower.  It  is  issued  to  the  sheriff  of  the  county, 
and  the  jury  under  his  presidency  are  directed  to 
inquire  whether  the  claimant  was  the  lawful  wife 
of  the  deceased,  and  whether  the  husband  died  infeft 
in  the  lands  from  which  the  terce  is  claimed.  The 
verdict  of  the  jury  gives  the  widow  her  terce,  and 
the  judge  then  'kens'  her  to  it.  See  Terce,  and 
Kenni.no  to  the  Tekck.  6.  B.  of  Division  amongst 
heirs-portioners.— By  means  of  this  B.,  an  hcir-por- 
tioner — that  is,  one  of  two  or  more  sisters  succeeding 
in  equal  portions  to  a  landed  estate — may  have  her 
share  of  the  land  separated  or  set  apart  by  a  judge, 
w  ho  appoint*  au  inquest,  or  jury  of  fifteen  persons, 


to  measure  the  land,  and  make  a  division  ;  the  jury 
report  to  the  judge;  and  low  being  cast  for  the 
different  shares,  the  judge  decides  accordingly. 
This  form  is,  however,  now  seldom  used,  an  arbi- 
tration being  more  generally  resorted  to.  See  Inher- 
itance, Succession,  Ukuls-Portioners. 

BREVE  T  (Fr.  a  writ  or  warrant),  in  the  British 
army,  is  a  promotion  of  officers.  It  takes  place 
under  various  circumstances.  If  no  special  cause 
interfere,  a  general  promotion  by  B.  used  in  former 
times  to  be  made  once  in  about  six  years ;  but  in 
recent  years  it  has  beeu  due  to  such  special  occasions 
a*  a  coronation,  the  birth  of  an  heir  to  the  throne, 
the  termination  of  some  great  war,  Ac.  The  officers 
obtain  an  increase  of  rank  and  pay,  even  if  they  have 
never  served  in  the  field.  A  B.  is  determined  on 
by  the  cabinet,  and  carried  out  by  the  commander* 
in-chief.  The  officers  expect  it,  as  one  of  the 
implied  conditions  on  entering  the  service,  and 
ft  has  formed  part  of  the  British  military  system 
ever  since  the  time  of  James  II. ;  but  it  is'  unsatis- 
factory ;  because  the  nation  is  thereby  additionally^ 
taxed,  without  having  the  power  of  rewarding  the 
true  and  valiant  soldier  above  the  mere  nearer  of  a 
red  coat.  Occasionally,  a  B.  is  useful  in  strength- 
ening the  list  of  generals  by  new-comers  of  middle 
age  ;  seeing  that  the  system  of  promotion  by  seni- 
ority seldom*  allows  a  regimental  officer  to  become  a 
general  officer  until  he  is  advanced  in  life.  There 
were  brevets,  arising  out  of  the  various  circum- 
stances above  indicated,  in  18.37,  1838,  1811,  1846, 
1851,  and  1851.  On  these  occasions,  lieutenant- 
generals,  major-generals,  colonels,  lieutenant-colonels, 
majors,  and  captains,  receive  a  promotion  of  one 
grade  in  rank.  On  one  of  these  occasions,  200 
colonels  were  at  once  made  major-generals — that  is, 
transferred  from  the  command  of  a  regiment  to  the 
power  of  commanding  a  complete  force  iu  the  field. 
The  higher  the  rank,  the  higher  the  pay,  as  * 
general  rule ;  and  therefore  the  cost  to  the  nation  is 
always  permanently  increased  after  each  brevet. 
Thus  the  B.  of  1837  occasioned  an  annual  increase 
of  £11,000;  that  of  1838,  £7ooo ;  of  184 1,  £15,000  ; 
of  1846,  £21,(KM»,  Ac.  In  1864,  the  new  major- 
generals  alone  involved  an  additional  charge  of 
£18,000  a  year.  Taking  all  the  recent  brevets, 
and  all  the  officers  affected  by  them,  au  army  B. 
is  worth  about  £30  a  year  additional  to  each  officer, 
on  an  average.  B.  does  not  apply  below  the  rank 
of  captain  ;  lieutenants,  ensigns,  and  cornels  being 
excluded  from  its  operation. 

B.  applies  to  the  marines  and  the  navy  as  well  as 
to  the  army.  In  the  navy,  vice-admirals  hecomo 
admirals,  rear-admirals  become  vice-admirals,  cap- 
tains become  rear-admirals,  commanders  become 
captaius,  and  so  forth.  As  all  naval  officers  are  on 
half-pay  except  when  their  ships  are  iu  commission, 
a  naval  B.  increases  the  total  charge  for  half-p.iv, 
but  not  necessarily  that  for  whole  pay.  Most  of  the 
recent  naval  brevets  have  cost  the  country  an  addi- 
tional £2n,i;<i0  a  year,  on  au  average,  in  the  form  of 
increased  half-pay. 

The  above  details  relate  to  pnttral  promotion  btf 
brevtt.  Besides  this,  there  is  brertt  rank,  conferred 
upon  individual  officers  for  special  services,  and 
allowing  them  to  hold  a  rank  (but  not  the  pay  )  next 
above  that  which  their  commission  speciiies.  This 
kind  of  B.  is  not  used  in  the  navy,  nor  doi  s  it  apply 
in  the  army  to  other  officers  than  lieutenani-colonels, 
majors,  and  captains.  Sometimes  B.  command  or 
B.  rank  of  this  kind  is  only  during  a  particular  war 
or  in  a  particular  country. 

Other  matters  bearing  on  this  subject  will  be 
found  treated  under  Commissions,  Armt. 

BRE'VIARY.    By  this  title  we  are  to  understand 
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•n  abbreviation.,  as  well  as  nn  amended  arrangement 
of  the  more  ancient  offices  used  at  the  Seven 
Canonical  Hours,  which  are  Matins,  Prime,  Tierce, 
Scxt,  Nones,  Vcspcra,  and  Compline.  See  Canonical 
Horn*.  The  books  in  which  these  offices  were  con- 
tained were  formerly  distinct — viz.,  1.  The  J'talter, 
which  included  the  Psalms  of  David  according  f 
to  St.  Jerome's  Galbian  version,  the  Te  Deum,  the 
Athanasian  Creed,  kc. ;  2.  The  Bible;  S.  The  And- 
phonurium,  containing  the  anthems  and  respon- 
eories ;  4.  The  Iltjmnnrinm  ;  5.  The  Collect  ariiuii,  or 
the  collects  to  be  said  at  the  end  of  the  services ;  6. 
The  Homilarium,  PaniiofMrium,  and  Marttfrologiwn, 
containing  the  comments  of  the  Fathers  upon  the 
gospel  of  the  day,  and  accounts  of  the  martyrdoms 
of  the  saints  for  each  distinct  festival.  Out  of  all 
these  separate  books,  the  B.  was  compiled,  about  the 
11th  c,  by  Pope  Gregory  VII.,  as  is  supposed;  the 
lessons,  anthems  hymns,  and  responsories  for  the 
different  days  of  the  year  being  all  arranged,  in 
their  proper  places,  in  the  same  volume  with  the 
psalter,  prayers,  kc.  In  later  times,  the  B.  was 
divided  into  two  parts,  one  for  each  half  of  the  year, 
as  whs  the  case  with  those  of  Salisbury,  York,  and 
Hereford,  used  in  England  ;  and  afterwards  Into 
four  parts,  so  as  to  be  more  portable,  whence  it  was 
also  called  J'orti/orium.  It  may  perhaps  be  neces- 
sary to  inform  our  Protestant  readers,  that  the  II.  is 
an  entirely  distinct  book  from  the  Missal  (q.  v.),  the 
hitter  containing  the  proper  offices  for  the  service  of 
the  sacrifice  of  the  mass. 

The  last  settlement  of  the  B.  was  under  the 
pontificate  of  Pius  V.,  and  his  bull  of  l.V»S  is  that  by 
which  the  present  daily  office  of  the  Roman  Church 
is  authorized.  This  edition  was  compiled  by  the 
College  of  Sacred  Rites  at  Rome,  in  conformity  with 
the  decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  because  of  the 
variety  of  as  they  were  called,  which  at  that 

time  existed  in  different  dioce*es.      The  bull  of 
Pius  Y.  abolished  the  use  of  all  breviaries,  except 
such  as  could  prove  a  prescription  of  2<>0  years. 
This  exception  would  have  extended  to  the  brevi- 
aries of   Salisbury  and  York,  if  the  Church  of 
England  had  not  already  thrown  off  Rome's  supre- 
macy, and  compiled  a  new  Book  of  Common  Prayer 
for  herself.    After  this  in  l<it:3,  Clement  VIII.  had 
a  standard  edition  printed  at  the  Vatican,  to  which 
all  future  editions  were  to  conform;  nod  again,  in 
lft:U,  I'rban  VIII.  caused  the  metres  of  the  hymns 
and  the  Latinity  of  the  whole  to  lie  carefully  revised. 
It  is  |H-rhaps  hardly  necessary  to  state  that  the  B.  is 
in  Latin,  |K)rtions  of  it  being  sometimes  translated 
for  the  use  of  the  unlearned.    It  is  necessarily  a 
very  bulky  volume,  when  complete;  and  although 
some  of  the  legends  of  the  saints  and  martyrs  may 
be  of  doubtful  authenticity,  yet  it  is  a  mine  of 
interesting  and  devotional  reading.    Its  general  con- 
tents may  be  judged  of  from  what  has  been  already 
stated  as  to  the  sources  from  which   they  were 
drawn,  every  saint   in   the   calendar   having  his 
proper  services  for  the  different  canonical  hours. 
The  festivals  of  the  Roman   Church   have  thoir 
services,  according  to   their   importance,  duplex,  I 
semi-duplex,  or  simplex — i.  e.,  double,  send-double,  i 
or  simple  :  these,  again,  ate  further  distinguished,  so  j 
that  there  are  no  less  than  9  classes  of  services — the  1 
Ferial  or  ordinary  week-day,  the  simple,  the  day  [ 
with  an  octave,  the  semi-double,  the  Dominical  or  j 
Sunday,  the  double,  greater  double,  double  of  the 
second  class,  double  of  the  first  class.     Indeed,  so  . 
elaborate  and  perplexing  arc  the  rubrical  directions,  f 
that  it  is  impossible  to  form  any  idea  of  them 
without  consulting  the  B.  itself,  and  there  are  prob- 
ably but  few  of  the  priests  who  arc  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  their  own  ritual. 

The  B.  contains,  besides  an  office  for  the  dead 


and  other  smaller  offices,  three  kinds  of  office  in 
honour  of  the  blessed  Virgin  Mary— viz.,  1.  The  full 
office,  said  on  such  festivals  as  the  Purification, 
Annunciation,  Immaculate  Conception,  Assumption, 
kc. ;  2.  The  office  of  the  Virgin  Mary  on  Saturdays  ; 
3.  What  is  called  the  '  little  office,'  or  the  Hours  of 
the  Virgin.  This  last  was  in  use  as  early  as  the 
7th  c,  and  was  enjoined  by  the  Council  of  Claremont, 
lOttfl,  to  be  said  by  the  clergy  dailv,  atid  by  the  laity 
on  Saturdays,  but  the  bull  of  Pius  V.  removed  this 
obligation  except  as  to  clergy  in  choirs.  The  Koman 
Church  enjoins,  under  the  plan  of  excommunication, 
all  '  religious '  persons— i.  e.,  all  jieisons,  male  or  fe- 
male, who  have  taken  vows  in  any  religious  order — 
to  repeat,  either  in  public  or  private,  the  services  of 
the  canonical  hours  as  contained  in  the  breviary. 
For  the  influence  of  the  old  breviaries  on  the  English 
Common  Prayer-book  (q.  v.),  consult  Palmer's  A«ti- 
qvitit*  of  the  English  Ritual,  and  Maskell's  Monu- 
ment a  liitunlia.  The  matins  or  morning-prayer  of 
the  English  Prayer-book  is  an  abridgment,  with 
many  omissions  and  additions,  of  the  matins,  lauds, 
and  prime  of  the  B.,  whilst  the  office  of  even-song,  or 
evening-prayer,  is  in  like  manner  an  abridgment  of 
the  ancient  vespers  and  compline. 

BREVIPE  XNES  (Ut.  short-winged),  in  Orni- 
thology, according  to  the  system  of  Cuvier,  that 
trihe  of  the  order  (Jrallatore*  (q.  v.)  in  which  the 
ostrich,  cassowary,  rhea  or  nandou,  emu,  and  apteryx 
are  comprised,  and  also  the  extinct  dodo. — Sec  these 
articles.  The  B.  are  characterised  by  a  shortness  of 
wing  which  incapacitates  them  for  flight,  but  use 
their  wings  to  aid  them  in  running,  which  they  do 
with  great  rapidity.  Their  nt-rimm  (breast-bone) 
has  no  ridge  or  keel.  They  constitute  the  family 
Struthionidir  of  many  ornithologists,  and  are  by 
some  placed  among  Gallinaceous  (q.  v.)  Birds,  to 
which  they  are  allied  by  the  form  of  their  bill 
and  their  choice  of  food.  They  are,  however,  very 
different  from  all  other  birds,  and  whether  ranked 
among  Grallatorcs  or  Grallinaceous  Birds,  do  not 
seem  to  form  a  natural  part  of  the  order.  The 
gigantic  iJinorrtix  (q.  v.)  and  other  fossil  birds  of 
great  interest  exhibit  the  characters  of  the  lircvi- 
penntt. 

Gigantic  birds,  of  which  the  footsteps  appear 
imprinted  on  sandstones  in  the  valley  of  the  Connec- 
ticut and  elsewhere,  seem  also  to  have  belonged  to 
this  tribe.  Xo  remains  or  traces  of  such  birds 
are,  however,  found  nearly  so  ancient  as  many 
remains  of  quadrupeds.  But  to  whatever  geological 
period  the  commencement  of  their  existence  is  to 
be  referred,  a  peculiar  interest  is  attached  to  them, 
because  its  close  may  be  regarded  as  probably  near. 
There  is  no  tribe  of  birds  that  more  generally  shuns 
man,  or  disap|K>ars  before  the  increase  of  population 
and  the  progress  of  colonisation.  The  cassowary 
and  the  emu  are  rapidly  becoming  rare.  The  ostrich, 
the  rhea,  the  apteryx,  the  nolortiis,  Ac,  arc  only 
found  in  deserts  or  other  deep  solitudes. 

BREWIXG.  For  the  process  of  B.  see  Bkkr. 
The  legal  requirements  for  the  B.  of  beer  for  sale 
will  be  found  in  these  acts  of  parliament,  the 
ft  Geo.  IV.  c.  54,  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c.  81,  the  9  Geo. 
IV.  c.  08,  and  the  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  67.  Instead 
of  licences  to  brew,  as  formerly,  duties  are  levied 
on  the  quantity  of  beer  brewed,  according  to  a 
scale  which  ranges  from  a  quantity  not  exceeding 
20  barrels  to  one  that  shall  exceed  4<»,ikm»  barrels, 
the  duty  itself  beginning  at  lo*.,  and  rising  up  to 
£76,  according  to  the  quantity.  In  the  case  of  that 
kind  of  beer,  called  Table  Beer,  it  is  provided  that 
the  duty  on  such  shall  in  no  case  exceed  £2,  no 
matter  how  large  the  quantity  brewed  may  be. 
Brewers  are  not  to  retail  or  seil  beer  at  any 'other 
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ptnce  than  their  licensed  B.  premises,  and  if  they 
wish  to  sell  beer  at  other  places,  they  must  get  a 
licence  from  these  places  also  ;  but  it  is  provided  that 
the  taking  orders  for  the  sale  of  beer  in  any  quantity 
amounting  to  or  exceeding  four  and  a  half  gallons,  or 
two  dozen  reputed  quart  bottles  at  one  time,  sent  to 
the  purchaser  direct  from  the  B.  premises,  shall  not 
be  deemed  a  selling  of  beer  at  any  other  place. 
The  last  of  the  above  acts,  the  13  and  14  Vict., 
contain.*  provisions  respecting  the  duties  to  be  levied 
on  sugar  used  in  B.,  providing  that  such  duties  shall 
be  at  the  rate  of  1*.  Ad.  for  every  hundredweight  of 
sugar;  and  brewers  are  to  make  true  entry,  in  the 
book  kept  for  that  purpose  by  the  Excise,  of  the 
quantity  of  sugar  in  pounds-weight  avoirdupois, 
used  in  H.,  under  the  penalty  of  £2t»o(  over  and  above 
any  other  penalties  to  which  they  may  be  liable. 
The  acts  contain  numerous  other  regulations,  too 
minute  for  further  detail  here.  See  Bker,  Bkkr 
Acts,  Lickxces. 

Anciently,  in  Scotland,  the  privilege  of  B.  was 
given  by  a  licence  from  the  superior  or  lord,  in 
whose  deed  of  gift  or  charter  to  his  vassals  there 
was  generally  a  clause  cum  bruerii*.  But  these 
forms  have  long  been  dispensed  with.  It  appears, 
however,  that  a  |>erson  with  a  right  of  barony  may 
prevent  a  feuar,  that  is,  a  tenant  of  property  within 
the  barony,  or  a  stranger,  from  importing  and 
vending  ale  within  the  baronial  limits  without  his 
licence. 

BREWSTER,  Sir  David,  an  eminent  natural 
philosopher  and  eloquent  writer,  was  born  at  Jed- 
burgh, December  11,  1781.  He  was  educated  for 
the  Church  of  Scotland  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh, where  he  highly  distinguished  himt-clf.  In 
lSo$,  he  undertook  the  editorship  of  the  Edinburgh 
Encycloptrdia,  to  which  he  contributed  many  im- 
portant scientific  articles.  Previous  to  this,  he  had 
entered  deeply  on  the  study  of  optics,  with  which 
his  name  is  now  enduringly  associated.  The  beauti- 
ful philosophical  toy,  called  the  kaleidoscope,  was 
invented  by  him  in  1816.  In  18 lit,  in  conjunction 
with  Professor  Jameson,  he  established  the  Edinburgh 
J'hil'isophical  Journal ;  and  in  1831  he  was  one  of 
the  chief  originators  of  the  British  Association  for  the 
advancement  of  Science.  The  honours  conferred  on 
this  distinguished  man  make  up  a  long  catalogue. 
In  1815,  he  obtained  the  Copley  medal  of  the  Royal 
Society  for  one  of  his  optical  discoveries,  and  soon 
after  was  elected  a  Fellow;  in  l8lt>,  he  received 
half  the  physical  prize  bestowed  by  the  French 
Institute  for  two  of  the  most  important  scientific 
discoveries  made  in  Europe  during  the  two  pre- 
ceding years;  in  1S1'.>,  the  Royal  Society  awarded 
him  the  Rumford  gold  and  silver  medals,  for  his 
discoveries  on  the  polarisation  of  light ;  in  1825,  ho 
became  corresponding  member  of  "the  Institute  of 
France;  in  1832,  he  was  knighted,  and  had  a 
pension  conferred  upon  him  ;  in  ls:t8,  he  was  chosen 
Principal  of  the  united  colleges  of  St.  Leonard 
and  St.  Salvador,  St.  Andrews;  in  1849,  on  the 
death  of  Ber/.elius,  in  the  preceding  year,  he  was 
elected  one  of  the  eight  Foreign  Associates  of 
the  French  Institute,  the  highest  scientific  distinc- 
tion in  Europe.  Sir  David  is  also  a  member  of 
the  Imperial  and  Royal  Academies  of  St.  Peters- 
burg, Berlin,  Copenhagen,  and  Stockholm ;  has 
presided  over  the  Uritish  Association,  and  in  1851, 
over  the  Peace  Congress  held  in  London.  In 
1850,  on  the  death  of  Dr.  John  Lee,  he  was  chosen 
Frituipal  of  the  Edinburgh  Cuiver-ity.  IBs  prin- 
cipal work  is  his  Life  of  Xevton,  first  published 
in  in  the  Famfly  Library,  and  issued  in  a 

totally  n«  w  nnd  gr<  atly  enlarged  form  in  1855. 
Among        other  works  are  his  interesting  Letter* 
on  Xatural  Magic,  addressed  to  Sir  Walter  Scott, 
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also  published  in  the  Family  Library  ;  Mire  World* 
than  One  (1854);  Ills  treatises  on  the  Kaleidoscope 
and  on  Optics  (Cabinet  Cyclopwdia),  his  Martyr*  of 
Science ;  and  his  treatises  in  the  Encyclopedia  Bri- 
tannicaon  Electricity,  Magnetism,  Optics*,  the  Stereo- 
scope, &c.  Among  other  periodicals  to  which  he  has 
been  an  important  contributor  are  the  Edi  nburgh  and 
North  British  Eerietet.    He  died  Feb.  10,  1868. 

BRIAN  BOROIMIIE  (pron.  born'),  a  famous 
king  of  Ireland,  ascended  the  throne  of  both 
Munstcrs — answering  to  the  present  counties  of 
Tipperary  and  Clare — in  978.  Some  time  after- 
wards, he  deposed  O'Maelachnghlin,  and  became 
supreme  ruler  of  Ireland.  The  surname,  Boroimhe, 
signifying  tax,  was  given  him  in  consequence  of 
the  tribute  in  kind  he  levied  from  the  various  pro- 
vinces. King  Brian  supported  a  rude  but  princely 
state  at  his  chief  castle  at  Kincora,  a  place  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  modern  town  of  Killaloe, 
and  he  had  also  seats  at  Tara  and  Cashol.  The 
vigour  of  his  reign  brought  pros|H.-rity  to  his 
country.  He  defeated  the  Danes  in  upwards  of 
20  pitched  battles,  restricting  their  influence  to 
the  four  cities  of  Dublin,  Wexford,  Waterford,  and 
Limerick  alone.  In  the  battle  of  Clontarf  (1 01 1),  in 
which  he  was  killed,  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
a  united  army  of  revolted  natives  and  Danes,  the 
power  of  the  latter  receiviug  a  shock  from  which  it 
never  recovered. 

BRIANCOX  (ancient  BrigantiutnY  a  town  of  the 
department  of  the  llauies-Alpcs,  France,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Durance,  about  35  miles  north- 
east of  Gap.  It  is  the  highest  town  in  the  French 
empire,  being  situated  at  an  elevation  of  nearly  4">Qi} 
feel  above  the  sea-level.  As  the  principal  arsenal 
and  depot  of  the  French  Alps,  B.  is  very  strongly 
fortified,  while  several  forts  guard  the  approaches, 
and  every  height  in  the  vicinity  is  a  point  of  defence. 
It  is  considered  impregnable.  'Troops  can  readily  be 
marched  from  it  on  to  the  passes  of  the  Simplon,  St. 
Bernard,  Mont  Cents,  and  the  Col  de  Tende.  Mont 
lien&vre  affords  a  practicable  passage  into  Italy  from 
the  town  itself.  B.  has  some  manufactures  of  cotton- 
goods,  hosiery,  cutlery,  crayons,  iic.  Pop.,  exclusive 
of  garrison,  1596. 

BRIA'KSK,  a  town  of  Russia,  in  the  government 
of  Orel,  7o  miles  west  of  the  city  of  that  imme.  It 
is  situated  on  the  rieht  bank  of  the  Desna,  is 
surrounded  with  earthen  ramparts,  and  has  a  con- 
siderable trade  in  grain,  hemp,  wax,  linen,  cables, 
cordage,  iron,  Jic,  with  Kherson,  Odessa,  and  other 
ports  on  the  Black  Sea.  B.  has  also  imperial  build- 
ing-vards,  and  a  caunou-foundry  iu  the  vicinity. 
Pop'.  It i,682. 

BRIARE,  a  town  in  the  department  of  Loiret, 
France,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Loire,  at 
the  point  where  the  Canal  de  Brian*  enters  that  river, 
about  43  miles  south-east  of  Orleans.  The  canal, 
which  unites  the  Loire  and  the  Seine,  is  retnarkalile 
as  the  first  that  was  constructed  in  France,  having 
been  begun  by  Sully,  and  finished  in  ltV42.  B.  has 
a  considerable  trade  in  wine,  wood,  and  charcoal. 
It  is  supposed  to  occupy  the  site  of  the  ancient 
Brivodurttm.    Pop.  8110. 

BRIBERY.  The  corrupt  practices  known  by 
the  term  B.  might  well  form  the  theme  of  an  ex- 
tended essay.  Here  we  can  point  only  to  a  few  of 
the  more  conspicuous  features  of  this  grave  social 
disorder,  and  chiefly  as  concerns  B.  at  elections. 

Election  //.,  a  well-known  form  of  corruption,  may 
be  called  the  canker  and  disgrace  of  constitutional 
government.  Individuals,  with  little  to  recommend 
them  but  wealth,  and  it  may  be  some  local  distinc- 
tion, wishing  to  be  elected  representatives  in  the 
legislature,  do  not  scruple,  through  various  devices*. 
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to  buy  the  voles  of  the  meaner  order  of  elector*  by 
bribes.  B.  at  elections  is  perhaps  more  openly 
and  Audaciously  practised  in  various  parts  of  the 
United  States  than  it  is  in  England  ;  nor  are  base 
influences  of  this  kind  unknown  in  connection  with 
the  more  meagre  constitutional  forms  of  some 
continental  state*.  But  in  the  eye  of  the  world, 
England  has  the  unenviable  notoriety  of  being 
the  country  in  which  B.  is  reduced  to  a  regular 
and  continuous,  though  covert  system.  It  has 
been  demonstrated  by  parliamentary  inquiry,  tlmt 
masses  of  the  population  in  certain  towns — more 
particularly  the  class  called  freemen — look  upon 
the  franchise  as  a  privilege  which,  for  personal 
benefit,  entitles  them  to  exact  so  much  money 
for  their  votes.  Public  considerations  have  no 
weight  with  them  whatever.  It  seems  to  them 
to  he  alike  their  duty  and  their  interest  to  pell 
their  votes  to  the  highest  bidder.  The  Earl  of] 
Pundonald  mentions  in  his  Aninhiorfrnjihy,  that 
when,  as  Lord  Cochrane,  he  offered  himself  as  a 
candidate  for  Honiton,  he  was  barefacedly  told 
by  one  of  the  electors,  '  that  he  always  voted  for 
Mister  Most ; '  and  not  choosing  to  bribe,  he 
lost  his  election.  The  amount  of  bribe  ordinarily 
paid  at  elections  to  this  venal  class  of  boroughs, 
varies  from  £1  to  £10,  according  to  circum- 
stances; as  high  a  sum  as  £-",  and  even  £50,  has 
been  known  to  be  given  in  the  extremities  of 
a  contest.  For  these  corrupting  and  disgraceful 
practises,  the  law  threatens  certain  penalties;  but 
to  avoid  incurring  these,  as  well  as  for  the  sake 
of  decency,  the  candidates  employ  a  mean  class 
of  ■gents,  or  are  in  some  obscure  way  assisted  by 
confederates,  of  whose  proceedings  it  is  difficult  to 
substantiate  any  guilty  knowledge  on  their  part. 
The  agents  moi-o  immediately  concerned  transact 
the  business  of  bribing  iu  private,  sometimes  in 
darkened  apartments,  where  no  one  can  be  aeen. 
Formerly,  the  treating  of  voters  in  taverns  was 
added  to  other  varieties  of  corruption,  and  the 
demoralisation  that  ensued  on  occasions  of  this  kind 
amounted  almost  to  a  universal  saturnalia.  The 
law  having  interposed  to  check  this  gross  form  of 
B.,  the  evil  has  latterly  subsided  into  a  common- 
place routine  of  secret  money-dealings.  Of  course, 
by  this  illegal  expenditure,  along  with  the  necessary 
outlays  which  the  law  allows,  the  cost  of  an  election 
is  in  many  cases  enormous.  Few  seals  of  English 
borough  members  cost  lees  than  £lNtXt;  but  double 
and  triple  tins  sum  is  a  common  outlay.  It  is  a 
well-known  fact,  that  for  certain  boroughs  any  man 
— no  matter  what  be  his  political  opinions  or  private 
character — may  be  returned  by  advancing  £4' MX), 
and  asking  no  questions  as  to  what  is  done  with  it. 
As  the  B.  is  on  both  sides,  it  may  be  safely  averred 
that  the  money  spent  at  some  contested  elections 
■mounts  to  £10,000.  As  regards  elections  for 
counties,  the  influences  brought  to  bear  are  ordin- 
arily of  a  different  kind  ;  but  though  morally  w  rong 
they  do  not  con  e  within  the  scope  of  the  present 
article.  The  Scotch  have  some  reason  to  bo  ist  that 
their  country  is  comparatively  exempt  from  this 
social  disorder — that  their  representatives  are  not 
so  depraved  as  to  offer,  nor  the  electors  so  weak 
and  needy  as  to  accept,  money-bribes.  Such  may 
be  said  as  a  general  truth.  Unfortunately,  how- 
ever, the  national  integrity  is  in  this  respect  not 
quite  unblemished,  for  the  member  returned  for  the 
Falkirk  burghs  in  1857  was  unseated  for  bribery. 
To  avert  every  form  of  corrupt  itiliuence,  the  ballot 
(q.  v.)  has  been  vehemently  urged  ;  but  looking  to 
the  results  of  that  method  of  voting  in  the  Tinted 
States  and  in  France,  and  also  to  the  venality  of 
too  many  electors,  it  may  be  doubted  whether  the  [ 
ballot  would  prove  a  sufficient  remedy  for  this  | 
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monstrous  abuse.  The  law  ou  this  subject  will  be 
found  under  Co  mutt  Practices  Alt  (q.  v.);  see 
also  Parliamentary  Election. 

Biuiieky  in  Municipal  Elections.  By  the  Muni 
cipul  Corporation  Act,  .'>  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  7*'.,  s.  .'.4, 
persons  convicted  of  bribery  for  votes  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  £50,  and  be  afterwards  for  ever  disabled 
from  voting  at  other  municipal  elections,  ami  also 
from  holding  any  office  or  franchise  in  the  borough. 
See  Municipal  Election. 

BrIIIKKY  OF  Cl'STOM-IIot'SE  AND  EXCISE  OFFICERS. 

By  the  Customs  Consolidation  Act,  the  lf>  and  17 
Vict.  c.  1<»7,  s.  2G2,  every  person  who  shall  give  or 
offer  any  bribe,  or  make  any  collusive  agreement 
with  any  officer  of  Customs  or  Excise,  or  other 
person  employed  for  the  prevention  of  smuggling,  ia 
order  to  induce  him  to  neglect  his  duty,  shall  forfeit 
the  sum  of  £200.  A  former  act,  passed  in  1827, 
the  7  and  8  Geo.  IV.  c.  53,  s.  12,  still  iu  force, 
especially  enacts  in  the  case  of  the  Excise,  that 
persons  in  such  service  taking  money  or  reward, 
or  entering  into  any  collusive  agreement  contrary 
to  their  duty,  shall  for  every  such  offence  forfeit 
the  Bum  of  £,100,  and  be  incapable  of  serving  the 
crown  in  any  office  or  employment ;  and  any  person 
giving  or  offering  money  or  reward  to  Excise 
officer*,  in  order  to  corrupt  and  prevail  upon 
them,  shall  forfeit  the  like  sum  of  £500,  but  simply 
and  without  any  further  penalty  of  disqualifica- 
tion. 

Bribkrt  or  Judges.  See  Judges.  This  offence 
in  the  old  Scotch  law  was  called  Barratry  (q.  v.). 

BRICK,  an  artificial  substitute  for  stone,  which 
has  been  extensively  used  for  building  in  all  ages. 
B.  is  composed  of  argillaceous  earth  or  clay,  which, 
after  being  moistened  and  made  fine  by  knead- 
ing, is  formed  into  small  blocks,  usually  oblong 
and  hardened  by  burning  in  a  kiln,  or,  in  warm 
climates,  sometimes  by  baking  in  the  sun.  The 
bricks  used  in  the  construction  of  the  tower  and 
city  of  Babylon  were  probably  burned  in  a  kiln 
('  Let  us  make  brick,  and  burn  them  throughly? 
Gen.  xi.  3),  whereas  those  which  the  Israelites  were 
compelled  to  make  for  the  Egyptians  would  seem  to 
have  been  merely  baked,  straw  or  stubble  being 
used  to  give  them  tenacity  (Exod.  v.  12).  But 
though  bricks  were  used  probably  by  all  the  more 
civilised  nations  of  the  East  from  the  earliest 
period,  it  was  the  Greeks  who,  according  to  Pliny 
iff.  X.  xxxv.  48),  brought  this,  like  all  the  other 
arts  of  construction,  to  perfection.  That  the  Romans 
practised  the  art  of  brick-making  with  the  greatest 
success,  the  Pillar  of  Trajan  alone  would  be  suffi- 
cient to  testify  ;  and  there  is  not  a  province  of  the 
empire  which'  does  not  still  exhibit  proofs  of  the 
durability  of  their  work  in  this  material.  Both 
the  processes  of  drying  in  the  sun  and  burning  in 
a  kiln  were  employed  by  the  Romans,  bricks 
prepared  in  the  former  manner  being  called  latere* 
crudi ;  those  in  the  latter,  latere*  <v«-fi.  Even  bricks 
which  arc  to  be  afterwards  burned  in  a  kiln,  must 
be  previously  dried,  to  prevent  them  from  cracking. 
The  Roman  bricks  were  each  stamped  with  the 
mark  of  the  maker — which  generally  cousisted  of 
the  figure  of  a  god,  a  plant,  or  the  like — encircled 
by  his  name,  the  consulate,  the  name  of  the 
legion  by  which  the  bricks  were  used,  &c.  The 
arrow-headed  or  cuneiform  characters  which  are 
found  on  the  Babylonian  bricks,  probably  conveyed 
similar  information.  The  use  of  glazed  B.  for 
purposes  of  ornament,  or  of  forming  figures  or 
inscriptions,  belongs  to  the  middle  ages.  Roman 
bricks  were  also  scratched  on  the  surface,  and  some 
have  lumps  raised  or  notches  cut  in  them,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  the  mortar  adhere  more  firmly 
than  if  thev  had  been  smooth — a  purpose  which 
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must  also  have  been  served  hy  the  inscriptions 
above  alluded  to.  They  were  of  various  sixes,  and 
generally  so  much  thinner  than  those  now  in  use, 
an  almost  to  resemble  tiles.  In  many  instance?, 
the  Roman  bricks  found  in  England  have  been 
removed  from  their  original  position,  and  employed 
In  the  construction  ol  buildings  of  later  date,  the 
earliest  instance  in  which  bricks  of  the  modern  or 
Flemish  make  occur  in  England,  is  Little  Wenham 
Hall,  in  Suffolk,  1260.  They  are  paler  than  the 
common  red  B.,  but  redder  than  the  white  B.  now 
used  in  Suffolk. 

The  MiNrrACTi  RK  or  Bricks,  or  brick-making, 
was,  until  about  the  commencement  of  the  present 
c,  carried  on  everywhere  by  manual  labour,  and  in 
much  the  same  way.  In  northern  latitudes  at  least, 
the  clay  is  turned  out  of  the  ground  about  the 
end  of  autumn,  in  order  to  expose  it  to  the  rains 
and  frosts  of  winter.  This  has  a  peculiar  tem- 
pering effect,  rendering  the  clay,  after  it  has  been 
kneaded,  more  tough  and  plastic.  When  the  clay  is 
of  a  highly  aluminous  kind,  a  quantity  of  sand  is 
mixed  with  it ;  for  sand  and  clay  make  a  stronger 
B.  than  pure  clay.  After  the  exposure  during  the 
winter,  the  clay  is  ready  for  kneading,  which,  in 
tbe  old  system,  is  effected  by  the  treading  of  the 
workers'  feet,  or  by  the  trampling  of  cattle.  The 
day  thus  prepared  iB  next  carried  or  wheeled  to  the 
moulder's  bench,  where  it  is  made  up  into  lumps 
sufficient  each  for  a  single  brick.  The  moulder  or 
brick-maker  is  provided  with  a  mould  of  the  size 
and  shape  of  the  required  bricks.  The  mould  iB 
simply  a  wooden  case  or  box  placed  on  a  loose 
bottom,  and  into  this  the  moulder  dashes  a  lump  of 
clay,  after  besprinkling  it  with  dry  sand,  to  prevent 
adhesion.  The  case  being  lifted  up,  the  B.  is  left 
standing  completely  formed  on  the  loose  bottom. 
A  block  of  wood,  called  a  'kick,'  is  sometimes 
attached  to  this  loose  bottom,  in  order  to  form  a 
hollow  in  the  bottom  of  the  B.,  and  thereby  give  it 
lightness,  and  form  a  bed  for  the  mortar.  This  is 
required  in  smooth  machine-made  bricks  that  are 
used  for  outsides,  and  laid  very  close,  leaving  but 
little  room  for  mortar.  The  bricks  thus  formed  arc 
removed  from  the  bench,  and  piled  up  in  walls,  ] 
with  spaces  between  the  bricks,  to  dry  in  the  open 
air.  When  sufficiently  dry,  they  are  piled  either  in 
.a  kiln  or  in  a  clump  with  coal  intermixed,  and  baked 
i  by  the  burning  of  the  coat. 

The  first  step  in  the  introduction  of  machinery 
into  brick-making  was  the  Pug-mill,  which  dis- 
pensed with  the  tedious  process  of  puddling  or 
kneading  with  feet.  The  clay  is  introduced  into 
a  hopper  or  cylinder  about  5  feet  in  height,  in 
which  an  upright  shaft,  with  a  number  of  cross- 
arms,  is  made  to  revolve ;  and  the  comminuting 
effect  is  increased  by  fixed  arms  projecting  from 
the  inside  of  the  cylinder  into  the  spaces  between 
the  arms  of  the  shaft,  or  knives  as  they  arc  called. 
Jxs  these  knives  are  set  so  as  to  act  spirally,  they 
presa  the  clay  down  to  the  bottom  of  the  tunnel 
where  it  iB  discharged  in  a  tern  pored  or  prepared 
stated.  For  some  time  after  the  introduction  of  the 
pug-mill,  the  moulding  of  the  bricks  was  executed  by 
a  separate  machine,  until  in  1839,  a  machine  was 
brought  out  by  Messrs.  Cook  and  Cunningham,  in 
which  the  two  operations  were  successfully  com- 
bined. This  machine  still  keeps  its  place  among  a 
host  of  subsequent  inventions,  and  may  be  taken  as 
representing  the  principle  of  most  of  them. 

The  annexed  figure  represents  the  essential  parts 
of  i he  machine.  In  addition  to  the  pugging  appa- 
ratus c,  above  described,  it  has,  on  each  of  its  two 
opposite  sides,  a  sliding  mould-frame,  nnd  two  sorts 
ol  stampers — one  in  the  middle  for  filling  the  moulds, 
and  two  at  the  sides  for  emptyiug  them,  or  discharg- 


ing the  bricks.  (The  fig.  represents  only  one  frame 
with  its  stampers.)  The  clay  is  pressed  out  of 
the  pugging  cylinder  into  a  box  at  its  lower  end, 
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at  r,  by  two  radical  arms,  attached  inside  to 
the  pugging  shaft.  The  mould-frame  nets  as  the 
bottom  to  this  box,  and  the  clay,  thus  pushed  i  t 
between  it  and  the  filling  stamper,  is  pressed  in'o 
the  mould  by  the  descent  of  the  stamper.  The 
moulding-frame  is  then  made  to  slide  until  the  bru-k 
thus  formed  is  brought  under  one  of  the  dUcharg- 
ing  stampers,  A,  A,  which  descends  upon  it,  and 
forces  it  through  an  opening  in  the  sole  on  which 
the  frame  slides,  and  which  forms  the  bottom  of  the 
mould  while  under  the  filling-stamper.  The  brick, 
when  forced  through,  is  received  on  n  board,  klr, 
placed  there  by  a  boy  in  attendance  for  the  pur- 
pose. The  motion  of  the  stampers,  nnd  the  travers- 
ing of  the  mould-frames  between  the  stampers,  are 
effected  by  a  combination  of  the  usual  shafts,  cranks, 
wheels,  Ac.,  which  it  is  unnecessary  here  to  describe. 
This  machine  turns  out  about  18,tt00  bricks  in  ten 
hours,  six  boys  being  required  to  attend  upon  it, 
and  its  cost  is  about  £250.  There  are  some  objec- 
tions to  machine-made  bricks.  They  are  more  liable 
to  cracks  in  drying,  less  porous,  and  therefore  do 
not  adhere  so  well  to  the  mortar,  and  they  are 
heavier  and  more  costly  for  carriage.  At  the  same 
time,  they  arc  smoother,  and,  if  slowly  dried,  stronger 
than  ordinary  hand-made  bricks,  and  are  chiefly 
used  for  outside  work.  Patents  have  been  obtained 
for  perforated  and  for  hollow  bricks,  the  object 
being  mainly  to  lighten  the  machine-made  bricks 
and  save  clay.    They  are  not  much  used. 

The  number  of  brick-making  machines  which 
have  been  brought  out  during  the  last  twenty  years 
is  great,  the  most  of  them  constructed  on  a  principle 
of  acting  with  moulds  and  stampers,  hut  dividing 
themselves  into  two  classes— the  one  for  working 
according  to  the  wet-clay  system  of  moulding  (above 
described),  and  the  other  for  the  dry.  In  the  latter 
system,  the  material  used  is  chiefly  the  shsly  mail 
overlying  the  ironstone.  It  is  reduced  in  the  roller- 
mill  to  a  coarse  powder,  and  pressed,  in  a  damp 
state,  by  the  action  of  stampers,  with  great  force 
into  the  moulds,  so  that  in  coming  from  them  the 
bricks  bear  any  handling,  and  are  thus  ready  for 
immediate  firing.  This  system  of  brick-making  can 
be  carried  on  throughout  the  year,  in  all  weather, 
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with  aii  much  comfort  to  the  workers  as  any  other 
partially  indoor-work. 

Firt  Brick*,  for  building  up  furnaces,  tc,  are 
made  chiefly  from  the  Stourbridge  ore  clay,  and 
from  clay  found  near  Farnham,  in  Surrey.  The  day 
has  to  be  prepared  with  great  care,  in  order  to  avoid 
unequal  expansion  and  contraction,  and  they  are 
baked  to  an  intense  heat  The  clay  differs  from 
that  of  common  bricks,  in  containing  but  a  small 
quantity  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  the  oxide  of  iron,  all 
of  which  form  compounds  with  silica,  that  are  much 
more  fusible  than  the  silicate  of  alumina,  of  which 
the  best  fare-bricks  are  almost  entirely  composed. 

By  several  acts  of  parliament,  duties  were  imported 
on  bricks;  and  so  late  as  the  year  18:59,  an  act  of 
parliament  was  passed,  carefully  regulating  the 
raising  and  levying  of  such  duties.  But  these 
exactions  were  felt  to  be  a  grievance,  and  were 
whollv  repealed  by  au  act  passed  in  1860,  the  18 
Vkt.  c.  9. 

BRICKLAYING,  BRI  CKWORK.  The  material 
of  which  a  town  is  built  depends  mainly  on  the 
geology  of  the  surrounding  district.  In  a  moun- 
tainous country  like  Scotland,  cities  of  stone,  such 
as  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  and  Aberdeen,  naturally 
abound;  while  London,  and  most  of  the  great  towns 
of  England,  situated  in  alluvial  valleys  and  plains, 
are  built  of  bricks  derived  from  the  alluvial  clay 
beneath  and  around  them.  In  Holland,  where  the 
whole  country  is  but  the  delta  of  the  Rhine,  and 
no  stone  is  to' be  found,  brick  is  universal,  even  to 
the  paving  of  the  streets. 

The  standard  size  of  English  bricks  being  9  inches 
bv  4 1,  the  thickness  of  walls  is  regulated  thereby. 
They  are  either  half-brick,  1  brick,  If  2,  3,  or  4 
bricks  in  thickness.  In  moderate-sized  modern 
English  houses,  the  inside  partition-walls  nrc  usually 
half-brick,  the  outer  wall-*  1  or  1  \.  In  larger  houses 
of  superior  construction,  a  thickness  of  two  or  three 
bri.'ks  is  sometimes  used.  This  latter  thickness  is 
seldom  exceeded,  except  in  large  public  works. 
Modern  brick-houses  nrc,  for  the  most  part,  far  less 
substantial  than  those  erected  by  our  forefathers. 
Building  leases  being  usually  granted  fur  ninety- 
nine  years,  at  the  expiration  of  which  term,  the 
whole  property  reverts  to  the  free-holder,  the  object 
of  the  builder  is  merely  to  make  a  house  that  shall 
■land  for  that  period,  and  not  to  expend  any  money 
for  the  sake  of  further  stability.  Garden-walls  are 
commonly  built  but  balf-brick  in  thickness ;  these, 
however,  are  strengthened  by  9-inch  piers  at  inter- 
vals of  lu  or  12  feet.  In  laying  the  foundations  of 
walls,  the  first  courses  should  be  thicker  than  the 
intended  superstructure,  uud  the  projections  thus 
formed,  usually  of  quarter-brick  on  each  side,  are 
called  'set-offs.'  Before  laying  walls  of  houses, 
trenches  are  dug,  and  the  foundation  tried  with  a 
crowbar  or  rammer.  If  it  is  found  to  be  loose,  and 
the  looseness  due  to  superficial  soil,  this  is  removed, 
and  its  place  supplied  with  fragments  of  stone 
ami  old  broken  bricks,  which  are  closely  rammed 
together.  In  some  cases,  inverted  arches  of  brick 
arc  built  for  foundation,  or  a  stratum  of  concrete  laid 
down.    See  Conchetk. 

Mortar  composed  of  lime  and  sand  is  the  com- 
mon cement  for  brickwork.  It  should  be  equally 
and  carefully  applied ;  and  the  bricks  wetted,  in 
order  that  the  mortar  may  adhere  more  firmly,  by 
being  abaorbed  into  their  pores.  The  force  with 
which  good  mortar  is  capable  of  adhering  to  bricks 
is  very  remarkable.  It  is  found  to  be  the  greatest 
in  old  structures  that  have  In-en  exposed  to  the 
continuous  action  of  water.  Such  B.  is  said  to  be 
•water-bound'  by  workmen,  and  can  scarcely  bo 
separated  without  breaking  the  bricks. 

A  fundamental  priuciple  to  be  rigidly  observed  in 


laying  all  kinds  of  brick  is,  that  no  two  contipuout 
perpendicular  joint*  thai  I  fail  immediately  btlow  each 
other,  or,  to  use  the  bricklayer's  phrase,  the  work 
must  'break  bond.'  The  mode  of  arrangement  of 
the  bricks  to  effect  this  is  called  the  bond;  a  layer 
or  stratum  of  bricks  is  called  a  cow**.  Bricks  laid 
with  their  lengths  in  the  direction  of  the  course, 
and  their  sides  to  the  wall  face,  are  called  ifrrtcluri ; 
those  laid  across  the  line  of  the  course,  with  their 
ends  forming  the  wull  face,  headrrt ;  a  layer  of 
headers,  a  heatling  count ;  of  stretchers,  a  atretching 
cQMrne. 

The  two  kinds  of  bond  almost  exclusively  used 
in  England  arc  the  English  and  Flemish  bond. 
English  bond  consists  of  alternate  stretching  and 
heading  courses ;  Flemish  bond,  of  a  stretcher  and 
header  laid  alternately  in  each  course  (sec  figures). 
English  bond  is  the  strongest;  Flemish  bond,  the 
;  and  they  are  used  accordingly. 
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Old  English  Bond. 
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Flemish  Bond. 

There  are  two  other  kinds  of  borrd  occasionally 
used — herring  bond,  and  nardnt-vnil  bond.  The 
former  is  applied  to  form  the  core  of  thick  walls, 
where  Flemish  bond  is  used  for  the  facing.  A 
course  of  bricks  is  laid  obliquely  at  an  angle  of 
4.V  to  the  face  of  the  wall ;  then  above  it,  another 
course  at  the  same  angle,  but  inclined  in  the  oppo- 
site direction,  so  that  the  joints  may  cross  the  first. 
This  is  considered  to  add  to  the  strength  of  Flemish 
bond,  but  is  objectionable  on  account  of  the  trian- 
gular interstices  necessarily  left  between  the  oblique 
i  bricks  and  the  bricks  of  the  facing.  Garden-wall 
j  bond  is  only  used  for  9-inch  walls,  and  formed  by 
I  laying  three  stretchers  and  one  header,  and  so  on 
in  each  course.  In  order  to  strengthen  Flemish 
bond,  bands  of  hoop-iron  are  sometimes  laid  flatwise 
between  the  courses.  This  'hoop-iron  bond'  has 
superseded  the  old  practice  of  using  bond-timbers, 
which  were  inserted  the  whole  length  of  the  wall. 
The  hoop-iron  should  be  slightly  rusted,  to  secure 
the  complete  adhesion  of  the  mortar. 

In  constructing  arches  of  brick  work,  much  care  and 
skill  are  required.  A  wooden  centring  is  always  u<ed  ; 
and  when  very  rude  work  only  is  required,  commou 
bricks  nrc  laid  upon  the  centring,  and  the  gaping 
interstices  at  the  upper  ends  filled  with  rough  brick 
wedges.  For  better  work,  each  brick  has  to  be 
properly  bevelled,  according  to  the  curve.  When 
semicircular  arches  are  made,  all  the  bricks  require 
an  equal  bevel,  and  therefore  bricks  moulded  uni- 
formly to  the  required  angle  may  be  used  ;  but  for 
other  curves  and  for  flat  arches*,  each  brick  has  to  be 
separately  shaped  by  the  bricklayer.  In  order  to 
do  this,  a  drawing  of  the  required  arch  is  made  of 
the  full  size  ou  a  bo-rd;  the  bricks  are  laid  upon 
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this  side  by  Bide,  and  shaped  to  the  linen  of  the 
drawing;  they  are  then  transferred  to  their  corre- 
sponding place  in  the  structure.  The  brickHare  first 
rudely  shaped  by  the  brick-axe,  then  finished  on  the 
rtiblting-ftone,  a  piece  of  rough  grained  stone  about 
20  inches  in  dumeter.  In  all  kinds  of  B..  the  wall* 
should  he  built  up  level  throughout,  in  order  that 
the  settlement  may  be  equal.  An  unequal  settlement 
may  produce  a  rupture  of  the  wall. 

B.  is  measured  by  the  rod  or  by  thousand.  A 
rod  contains  272  square  feet  of  stiindard  thickness 
—that  is,  1  \  brick.  This  is  equal  to  3»6  cubic  feet, 
and  will,  on  an  average,  require  4500  bricks,  allow- 
ing for  waste.  The  weight  of  a  rod  of  B.  containing 
45o<>  bricks,  27  bushel*  of  lime,  and  3  single  loads 
of  sand,  is  uboitt  13  tons.  The  bricklayer  is  always 
attended  by  a  labourer  or  hodman,  who  carries  his 
bricks  and  mortar  in  a  'hod' — a  triangular  wooden 
box,  open  at  the  top  and  one  end,  and  supported 
on  a  round  leg,  by  which  the  hodman  holds  it 
on  his  shoulder.  A  brickluyer's  wages  are  usually 
about  2«i*.  per  week,  the  labourer's  about  18*.  The 
labourers  are  generally  Irishmen. 

The  surface  of  brickwork  is  sometimes  ornamented 
by  jiointiitg.  This  is  done  by  raking  out  the  mortar 
of  the  joints  to  a  small  depth,  imd  filling  up  again 
with  blue  mortar,  and  marking  the  courses  with 
the  edge  of  the  trowel.  This  is  called  fat-joint 
pointing.  When  the  courses  are  marked  by  a  neatly 
pared  raised  line  of  white  plaster  of  about  half 
an  inch  in  thickness,  laid  upon  the  blue  mortiir. 
it  is  culled  tuck  or  tuck-joint  pointing.  Coloured 
bricks,  as  a  mean?  of  external  ornament,  have  been 
extendi* ely  and  most  effectively  used  in  North 
Italv  and  German  v.  The  works  of  Mr.  Ruskin, 
Mr.  Gaily  Knight,  Webb's  Continental  Ecchniolr*,,,, 
Street's  Brick  and  Marble  of  the  Middle  Ay**,  and 
Fergnsson's  Hand-book  oj  Architcrturc,  may  be 
consulted  for  illustrated  examples  of  these. 

Chromatic  brickwork  is  now  becoming  very  exten- 
sively used  in  England,  especially  by  architects  who 
are  endeavouring  to  revive  the  style  of  architecture 
called  by  themselves  English  Gothic,  and  by  some 
others  Venetian  (iothic,  in  which  the  pointed  arch, 
formed  of  coloured  bricks,  form*  one  of  the  promi- 
nent features.  These  architects  maintain  that,  as 
they  are  compelled  to  construct  with  B.,  it  is  more 
honest  to  use  bricks  ornamentally,  than  by  menus 
of  stucco  to  obtain  an  external  imitation  of  stone; 
and  as  R.  admit*  of  hut  little  ornamentation  in  relief, 
they  use  variation  of  colour,  of  which  B.  is  peculiarly 
susceptible,  Htid  thus  produce  a  sort  of  architec- 
tural mosaic.  The  eloquent  and  popular  advocacy 
of  these  views  by  Mr  Ruskin,  and  the  skill  and  en- 
thu>ia>m  with  which  many  young  and  rising 
architects  are  carrying  them  out,  seem  likely  to 
bring  about  a  great  development,  almost  amounting 
to  a  revolution  in  English  domestic  and  ecclesiastical 
architecture. 

BRICOLLE.    See  Ballibta. 

BRIDE,  BRIDAL.  The  word  Bride  (the  radical 
signification  of  which  is  thought  by  some  to  be 
'appropriated'  4 owned')  is  common  to  all  the 
Gi.thie  languages,  and  also  to  Welsh  (tier,  brant, 
Welsh  priod),  and  signifies  betrothed  or  newly 
married.  Alone,  the  word  denotes  the  newly 
married  woman  ;  with  the  addition  of  the  syllable 
ifroom  (u  corruption  of  finma  —  homo,  a  man), 
it  denotes  the  newly  married  man  (Ang.  Sax.. 
brt/dft'ima,  Ger.  braniipatii).  In  Welsh,  priixl-fab 
(betrothed  youth)  is  bridegroom,  and  priod-firch 
(betrothed  maid)  is  bride.  Bride  is  the  root  of  a 
variety  of  terms  connected  with  marriage,  ns  Bride- 
favours,  Bride-cake,  cVe.  Bridal  is  for  lir>dr-a'e 
(Aug.  Sax.  brv<lfal?\   the   murriage-feast.  Biilc- 


maids,  or  attendants  on  brides,  appear  to  have 
been  in  use  among  the  Anglo-Saxons,  ant  are  men- 
tioned in  early  accounts  of  marriage-ceremonies.  A 
part  of  their  duty  consisted  iu  dressing  and  undress- 
ing the  bride.  Brideuiaids,  as  mere  ct  rcmoiiious 
attendants  at  marriages,  are  still  in  use  iu  England. 
The  husband  had  an  analogous  body  of  iitiendants, 
called  bridegroom-men  ;  but  they  have  dilapidated 
in  modern  usage,  and  their  only  representative  is  one 
confidential  friend  in  attendance.  In  Scotland,  this 
personage  is  called  the  best  man.  One  of  his  duties 
is  to  pull  off  the  bridegroom's  right-hind  glove, 
while  one  of  the  bridemaids  does  the  same  service 
for  the  bride,  when  the  pair  are  requested  to  join 
I  hands. 

Bride-favours  arc  small  knots  of  white  rib- 
bon*, which  are  pinned  to  the  breasts  of  all  who 
are  in  attendance  at  weddings,  nor  are  even 
the  post-boys  and  their  horses'  heads  left  unde- 
rrated with  these  guy  trappings.  The  origin  of 
the  bride-favour  is,  said  to  be  the  true-lovers'-knot 
— something  symbolical  of  the  union  of  heart*  and 
hands  on  the  occasion.  In  various  old  plays  and 
[Hx-ms  there  arc  allusions  to  bride-favours  or  ribbons, 
as  that  in  Ilerrick's  Jlc-jteridc» : 

What  |mi*W  fur  our  wcjiiin*;-rla|t», 
What  kI.ivc-s  we'll  give  an-l  rlbbmlng*. 

The  Brwk-cakk  i*  also  symbolical  in  its  origin. 

'The  ceremony  used  at  the  solemnisation  of  mar- 

!  riage  among  the  Roman*  was  called  confarrtatum, 
in  token  of  a  mo*t  firm  conjunction  between  the 

!  man  and  wife,  with  a  cake  of  w  heat  or  barley. 

I  This,  Blount  tells  us,  is  still  retained  in  part  with 
us,  by  that  which  is  called  the  bride-cake  used  at 
weddings.'— Brand's  Popular  Antujuitit*.  The  old 
English  and  also  Scottish  custom  of  breaking  a 
cake  over  the  head  of  the  bride  on  entering  her 
new  dwelling,  perhaps  point*  to  a  usage  of  the 
most  remote  antiquity — the  sprinkling  with  wheat 
as  a  token  of  plenty.  In  modern  time*,  the  bride- 
cake is  a  stately  piece  of  confectionary,  consisting 
of  a  rich  cake  as  a  basis,  on  which  is  reared  a 
castellated  structure,  with  various  fanciful  devices, 
the  whole  br  ing  covered  w  ith  n  preparation  of  white 
sugar.  This  fabric  is  cut  up  and  given  in  pieces  to 
the  guests,  as  part  of  the  wedding  jovially. 

BRI  DEWELL,  a  well  between  Fleet  street  and 
the  Thames,  dedicated  to  St.  Bride,  which  has  given 
its  name  to  a  palace,  parish,  and  house  of  correc- 
tion. A  palace,  described  as  4  a  stately  and  beautiful 
house,'  was  built  here,  in  1522,  by  Henry  VIII.,  for 
the  reception  and  accommodation  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  V.  and  his  retinue;  and  King  Henry  him- 
self also  often  lodged  here,  as,  for  instance,  iti  1525, 
when  a  parliament  was  held  in  Blackfi  iars ;  and 
in  1529,  the  same  regal  personage  and  his  queen, 
Catharine,  lived  in  the  B.  while  the  question  of  their 
marriage  was  argued.  In  1553,  Edward  VI.  gave  it 
over  to  the  city  of  London,  to  be  used  as  a  work- 
house for  the  |rOor,  and  a  house  of  correction  'for 
the  strumpet  and  idle  person,  lor  the  rioter  that  con- 
sumeth  all,  and  for  the  vagabond  that  will  abide  in 
no  place.'  Vfuccn  Mary  having  confirmed  the  gift, 
it  was  formally  taken  possession  of  in  1555  by  the 
lord  mayor  and  corporation.  The  B.  was  afterwards 
used  for  other  persons  than  the  class  above  t>nmcd, 
and  at  lost  became  a  place  of  punishment,  as  it  now 
is.  As  a  house  of  correction,  it  is  Dot  under  the 
sheriffs  charge,  but  is  governed  by  a  keeper  wholly 
independent  of  that  officer. 

By  the  15  and  16  Vict.  c.  1>\  a  new  House  of 
Correction  is  established  for  the  city  of  London. 
See  Correction,  Hot  sk  or. 

BRIIMJE  (Ang. -Sax.  brurg ;  Dutch,  bruf  ;  Ger. 
Iruclf)  is  a  structure  for  carrying  a  road  over  a 
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stream,  ri\er,  ravine,  low  ground,  or  other  impedi- 
ment to  its  course.  A  bridge  for  carrying  a  canal 
or  other  water-course,  is  called  an  aqueduct  (q.  v.); 
one  for  carrying  a  railway  is  sometimes  called  by 
the  recently  coined,  though  not  very  correct,  word 
viadmcL  Bridge.-*  are  formed  of  stone,  brick,  cast- 
iron,  or  timber  arches;  of  timber  beams  or  frame- 
work, suspported  on  piles  or  on  masonry  ;  of  iron  rods 
or  chains,  in  which  case  they  are  called  suspension- 
bridges  ;  of  lattice-work  ;  or  of  cast  or  wrought  iron 
girders.  Sometimes  a  combination  of  beams  and 
su -pension-rods  is  used.  Of  late  years,  the  plan  of 
tubul.ir  or  hollow  wrought-iron  girders  has  been 
frequently  and  successfully  employed,  the  first  great 
example  being  the  Britannia  Bridge  (q.  v.). 

Bridges  are  either  fixed  or  movable.  Of  movable 
bridjes  there  arc  various  kinds.  Flying-bridge*  and 
Jloating-bridge*  are,  in  fact,  mere  ferry-boats  (see 
Ferry)  with  gangways  attached,  and  other  provi- 
sions for  safe  and  ready  transport,  and  which  are 
drawn  across  the  stream  by  ropes.  Ifraie-brulgt* 
and  nring-brvlge»  are  constructed  in  two  parts,  that 
turn  on  pivots— in  the  former,  the  parts  are  lifted 
vertically;  in  the  other,  they  are  moved  round 
horizontally.  A  gliding-bridge  runs  backward  and 
forward  on  wheels  or  rollers.  Another  kind  is  much 
in  use  in  low  districts  like  Norfolk,  where  the  water 
flows  lazily,  and  almost  on  the  land-level.  These 
are  sometimes  called  pontoon-bridges,  from  the 
movable  roadway  being  balanced  at  a  small  height 
altove  the  water-level  on  a  pivot  working  in  a  large 
pontoon  or  hollow  cylinder  sunk  in  the  bed  of  the 
river — the  ends  of  the  roadway  of  the  B..  when  laid 
across  the  river,  resting  freely  on  piers  on  either 
side.  There  are  several  such  bridges  in  use  over  the 
Oiise.  The  pivot  is  set  in  the  centre  of  the  stream, 
ami,  when  necessary,  the  B.  is  turned  round  on  it 
by  machinery,  till  it  lies  parallel  to  the  banks,  and 
pet  mits  the  passage  of  barges  on  cither  side.  In 
a  Hat  district,  these  bridges  arc  exceedingly  appro- 
priate.   See  also  Bridok,  Military. 

Convenience  must  have  led  men  in  a  very  rude 
state  of  society  to  form  bridges,  in  order  to  the 
easier  communication  between  districts  separated 
by  rivers.  On  most  streams  there  occur  fords,  but 
often  these  are  not  to  be  fouud  where  they  would 
be  most  desirable.  The  most  rudimentary  form 
of  a  B.  may  be  assumed  to  be  a  series  of  stepping- 
stones,  such  as  are  yet  almost  everywhere  to  be 
found  on  river-courses  at  some  point.  Large  Btones 
deposited  in  the  streams  at  the  shallows  or  fords, 
would  first  give  a  chance  to  a  passenger  of  getting 
across  dry  shod ;  by  and  by,  where  one  or  two 
atones  were  wanting  to  complete  the  steps  in  the 
passage,  they  would  be  supplied.  Next,  it  would 
naturally  occur  to  give  greater  security  to  the 
passage,  by  laying  planks  or  trees  across  the 
stepping-stones,  so  us  to  avoid  the  risks  attending 
stepping  or  leaping  from  the  one  to  the  other.  In 
the  arrangement  of  planks  resting  thus  on  stones, 
we  have  the  first  advance  in  the  art  of  1$. -building, 
the  suggestion  at  once  both  of  piers  and  roadways  ; 
and  beyond  this  stage,  the  art  would  appear  not 
to  have  advanced  for  a  very  long  period.  From 
the  (ireeks,  we  have  accounts  of  bridges  built  by 
Semirmtiis,  I)nii-i«,  Xerxes,  and  Pyrrhus;  and  in 
Egypt,  necessity  early  compelled  the  formation  of 
bridges  in  connection  with  the  canals  constructed 
for  the  purposes  of  irrigation.  But  all  these  would 
ap|iear  to  have  been  rudimentary  in  form,  and  to 
have  coti«isted  simply  of  piers,  with  the  intervals 
between  them  spanned  by  beams  of  limber  or  large 
flat  stones.  Sometimes  boats  moored  in  the  stream 
served  the  purpose  of  piers,  as  was  the  case  with 
the  famous  B.  of  Xerxes  across  the  Hellespont. 
Bridges  of  boat*  are  in  use  to  this  day.  The 


|  principle  of  the  arch  wu  long  known  before  it  was 
applied  to  the  art  of  B. -building.  Sec  Arch.  That 
application  we  owe  to  the  Romans,  whose  first  great 
work  in  which  the  arch  was  employed,  the  Cloaca 
Maxima  (q.  v.),  is  referrible  to  the  time  of  the 
Tarquins.  The  Ponte  de  Rotto,  or  Senators'  B- 
127  B.  r.),  erected  by  Caius  Flavius,  appears  to 
ve  been  the  first  instance  of  its  application  to 


Ponte  de  Rotto. 

bridges.  In  the  course  of  the  great  engineering 
undertakings  of  the  Roman  empire  under  Augustus 
Cajsar,  for  the  formation  of  roads  and  supply  of 
water  to  Rome,  its  application  became  general; 
and  afterwards,  the  empire  having  extended  iu 
bounds,  the  necessity  for  ready  communication 
between  its  provinces,  led  to  the  erection  of  numer- 
ous splendid  bridges  therein,  many  of  which,  indeed, 
surpassed  in  their  greatness  those  of  Rome  itself. 
Uul  although  the  Romans  have  unqestionably  the 
merit  of  having  originated  the  art  of  B. -building 
proper  in  Europe,  yet  it  seems  doubtful  whether 
the  principle  of  the'arch  was  not  applied  by  eastern 
nations  to  B. -building,  long  before  the  dawn  of  the 
greatness  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  Chinese  are 
said  to  have  been  before  the  West  in  this  as  in  other 
arts,  though  the  antiquity  of  some  of  the  bridges  on 
which  this  assertion  is  rested  may  well  be  doubted, 
considering  the  uncertainty  which  pervades  the 
chronology  of  that  extraordinary  people. 

It  is  impossible  here  to  trace  in  detail  the  pro- 
gress of  the  art.  For  a  long  time  after  the  decay 
of  the  Roman  empire,  it  made  no  progress.  It 
revived  in  the  11th  c,  but  again  languished  to  the 
beginning  of  the  18th,  when  the  formation  of  the 
corps  of  the  Pouts  et  Chaussees  in  France  favoured 
its  further  growth.  Henceforth,  many  splendid 
bridges  were  erected  both  in  Britain  and  the 
continent.  Iu  1775,  Mr.  Pritchard  of  Shrewsbury, 
i  introducing  the  use  of  cast  iron  in  the  erection  of 
bridges,  originated  a  valuable  style  of  construction, 
i  The  genius  and  works  of  Tilford  bring  us  to  the 
[  present  time.  Within  half  a  century,  the  use  of 
steam,  the  development  of  the  canal  system,  and 
the  necessity  especially  for  railway-bridges,  with 
the  immense  amount  of  capital  at  the  disposal  of 
engineers  for  purposes  of  B. -building,  have  caused 
a  rapid  evolution  of  all  the  principles  and  possible 
modes  of  the  art.  Among  the  new  forms  called 
forth  within  the  century  by  the  increasing  demand 
for  facilities  of  communication,  are  the  suspension 
B.,  the  wrought-iron  girder  and  tubular  bridges,  and 
the  lattice-bridges.  Several  of  the  new  bridges 
over  the  Thames  are  models  of  engineering  skill 
and  taste.  The  Mcnai  and  Britannia  bridges  were 
regarded  when  erected  as  perfect  marvels  of  the 
art,  and  yet  they  have  since  been  surj Hissed.  Iu 
America,  the  Susquehanna  B.  at  Havre  de  (irace,  the 
great  Portage  viaduct,  and  the  Niagara  suspension 
B.,  are  equal  to  any  similar  works  in  the  world. 

Perhaps  no  art  has  afforded  greater  scope  for  the 
application  of  mechanical  science  aud  engineering 
ingenuity  than  that  of  B. -building.  The  variety 
of  complex  structures  of  wood  and  of  iron  that  now 
span  streams  and  hollows  is  endless.  For  some  of 
the  more  important  forms,  see  Frame,  Lattice, 
Ti'hular,  and  Suspension  Bridoes.  What  follows 
here,  relates  chiefly  to  arched  or  masonic  bridges, 
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and  is  confined  to  the  more  general  and  obvious 
conditions  which  such  bridges  must  fulfil,  avoiding 
the  mechanical  theory  of  their  stability  as  too 
abstruse  for  popular  exposition. 

An  arched  B.  rests  between  masses  of  masonry  on 
opposite  sides  of  a  river,  called  its  abutment*  (q.  v.). ; 
The  intermediate  points  of  support  of  the  arches  arc  ] 
the  piers  (q.  v. ),  which  are  rarely  built  so  strong 
as  to  bo  able  of  themselves  to  resist  the  lateral 
thrust  of  the  arches  resting  on  them,  if  the  thrust  j 
of  one  arch  did  not  counteract  that  of  another. 
The  arch  itself  is  the  curved  construction  between 
adjacent  piers.  The  chief  terms  used  in  speak- 
ing of  the  arch  itself  are  explained  under  Arch. 
In  addition,  may  be  noticed  the  npandril,  the  name 
given  to  the  filling  in  above  the  extrados  to  the 
roadway.  The  chord  or  $pan  is  the  distance 
between  the  piers ;  while  the  rite  of  the  arch  is  the 
perpendicular  distance  between  the  level  of  the 
springing  and  the  horizontal  through  the  key. 

When  a  B.  has  to  be  erected,  the  question  of  what 
form  it  should  be  falls  to  be  settled  by  a  variety  of 
considerations.  Regard  to  appearance  affects  the 
question,  but  the  material  points  arc  its  sufficiency 
for  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended,  and  its 
security  and  durability.  The  nature  of  the  embank- 
ments and  of  the  soil  in  the  water-bed,  together  with 
the  nature  of  the  water-shed,  or  country  drained 
by  the  stream,  may  make  it  necessary  that  the  B. 
should  not  be  an  arched  bridge  at  all,  but  a  sus- 
pension or  tubular  bridge.  But  if  it  is  to  be  an  arched 
B.,  then  the  most  important  questions  respect  the 
of  its  piers  and  the  form  of  its  arches.  If 
i  must  be  free  to  pas*  under  it,  the  arches  must 
be  lofty,  and  the  abutments  high ;  so  also  must  they 
be  if  the  river  is  exposed  to  sudden  elevations  of 
its  level  by  floods.  Formerly,  a  prejudice  existed 
against  laying  a  B.  across  a  stream  at  any  other  [ 
angle  than  at  right  angles  to  its  course.  The ' 
reason  was,  that,  the  theory  of  the  skewed  arch 
(q.  v.)  being  unknown,  the  obliquitv  of  the  B.  to 
the  water-course  involved  a  corresponding  obliquity 
of  its  piers  to  the  water,  which  greatly  increased 
the  risk  of  the   B.  suffering  from  floods.  That 

the  pressure  of  the  cur- 
rent on  piers  increases 
rith  their  obliquity  to 
its  course,  may  be  seen 
K  at  once  from  the  an- 
nexed figures,  which  re- 
present the  same  section 
of  a  pier  set  first,  as  in 
A,  dead  up  and  down 
the  stream,  and  next,  as  in  B,  obliquely  to  it. 
The  mass  of  water  which  strikes  B  is  equal  in 
breadth  to  ab\  the  distance  between  lines  through 
the  extremities  of  B,  parallel  to  the  stream  ;  while 
the  mass  which  strikes  A  is  in  breadth  only  equal 
to  ab,  the  thickness  of  the  pier.  But  the  skewed 
arch  allows  a  B.  to  be  thrown  at  any  angle  across 
a  river,  with  its  piers  all  parallel  to  the  stream  ; 
and  many  an  awkward  turn  in  our  public  roads 
would  have  been  Bpared  us,  had  the  Bkewed  arch 
only  been  earlier  known. 

After  making  allowance  for  the  requirements  of 
position  and  traffic,  the  form  next  must  be  con- 
sidered, more  particularly  in  relation  to  the  stream. 
The  stream  principally  affects  the  form,  through 
prescribing  the  number  of  piers.    Euch  pier  takes  f 
up  so  much  of  the  water-course,  and  thus  narrows  i 
the  effective  passage  of  the  water.    The  immediate  [ 
consequence  of  narrowing  the  channel  Is  to  increase  j' 
the  velocity  of  the  stream.    As  the  velocity  of  the  j 
stream  increases,  it  tends  more  and  more  to  carry 
off  the  soil  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  piers,  and 
finally,  by  deepening  its  course,  to  undermine  them. 
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From  this  consideration,  the  effect  of  too  many 
piers  will  be  obvious;  but  indeed  this  is  not  matter 
of  speculation,  for  many  bridges — among  others,  a 
B.  of  Smeaton's  at  Hexham — have  been  destroyed 
from  this  cause,  thus  falling  from  the  very  overabun- 
dance of  support !  To  know  how  many  piers  may 
with  safety  be  u*ed,  the  volume  of  water  that  flows 
through  the  channel,  both  ordinarily  and  in  winter- 
floods,  must  be  ascertained,  which  can  be  done  very 
nearly  by  calculating  the  mean  of  many  soundings 
taken  at  different  states  of  the  river,  and  at  a  suc- 
cession of  points  across  its  bed.  There  is  another 
way  in  which  the  stream  affects  the  form.  If  it  is 
liable  to  floods,  care  must  be  token  to  make  the 
piers  so  high  as  to  elevate  the  spring  of  the  arches 
above  the  highest  level  attainable  by  the  water. 
The  annexed  figure  sufficiently  shews  how  greatly 
the  pressure  of  the  water  on  the  B.  increases  when- 
ever it  reaches  above 
the  pier-head — the 
breadth  above  the 
springing,  as  at  abed, 
greatly  exceeding  the 
breadth  of  the  pier  it- 
self. In  connection 
with  this  part  of  the 
subject,  it  must  be 
remembered, too,  that 
floods  are  apt  to  carry 
down  trees  and  other  floating  masse*,  which,  if  the 
arches  do  not  afford  them  passage,  become  power- 
ful levers  for  the  destruction  of  the  brirlge. 

The  form  of  the  B.  being  determined  on,  the 
remaining  questions  relate  to  its  stability.  This 
depends  on  the  strength  of  the  abutments  and  piers, 
and  the  balanced  equilibrium  of  the  arches.  The 
importance  of  securing  proper  foundations  for  the 
abutments  and  piers  cannot  be  overestimated,  and 
very  frequently  their  foundations,  owing  to  the 
nature  of  the  soil,  have  to  be  artificially  constructed. 
See  Files,  Cokkkr-pam,  and  Concrktk.  In  consi- 
dering the  stability  of  the  B.,  the  first  thing  is  to 
ascertain  the  forces  which  will  act  to  destroy  it.  This 
is  ascertained  by  calculating  the  extreme  passing 
load,  and  also  the  weight  of  the  structure  above  the 
arches,  and  of  the  arches  themselves.  A  scientific 
and  skilled  engineer  is  then  able  to  Judge  what 
amount  of  strain  or  destructive  pressure  will  be 
exercised  by  these  weights  on  the  several  parts  of 
the  structure,  and  thus  to  adapt  the  strength  at 
every  point  to  the  strain.  As  to  the  passing  load, 
it  is  usual  to  calculate  on  240  lbs.  per  foot,  super- 
ficial, of  the  whole  area  in  ordinary  bridges,  and  on 
960  lbs.  in  railway-bridges.  The  weight  of  the 
superstructure  and  arches  is  a  question  for  practical 
measurement.  As  to  the  remaining  pressure — viz., 
that  of  the  stream — it  must  be  ascertained  for  the 
highest  floods.  It  is  calculated  from  kn  wing  the 
mean  velocity  of  the  stream,  and  the  amount  of  sur- 
face exposed  to  it.  The  surface  velocity  is  readily 
observed  by  means  of  floats ;  and 
when  this  is  under  lo  feet  per 
second,  the  mean  velocitv  is  found 
to  be  about  one-fifth  less.  The 
stress  of  the  stream  on  the  bridge  is 
diminished  by  the  expedient  know  it 
as  a  cut- water,  which  is  an  angular 
projection  from  the  pier,  as  slicwn 
in  the  annexed  figure.  The  best 
form  forncut-water  has  practically 
been  ascertained  to  be  an  equilate- 
ral prism,  presenting  an  angle  of 
6f)°  to  the  water-course.  In  all 
bridges,  these  are  to  be  found  on  the 
piers  presented  to  the  stream  ;  and  in 
they  are  built  on  the  lower  side  as  well. 
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After  the  condition*  already  mentioned  are  satis- 
fled,  Uste  has  more  to  do  with  the  form  of  the 
arches  than  anything  else.  The  forma  in  use  are 
the  old  semicircular,  the  elliptical  —  usually  got 
at  hv  putting  together  several  circular  arches  of 
different  radii — and  the  segmental  arch.  The  aemi- 
circular  arch  was  almost  exclusively  used  in  the 
more  ancient  bridges.  This  arch  is  the  rawt  solid 
and  most  easily  constructed,  as  all  the  vouanoirs  may 
be  worked  from  the  same  mould.  It  requires,  how- 
ever, high  hanking,  as  its  height  is  equal  half  its 
breadth  ;  and  where  the  water-level  greatly  changes, 
it  is  twrtieularty  unsuitable,  from  the  great  bcight 
necessary  to  be  given  to  the  piers,  to  carry  the  in- 
tradns  out  of  water-reach.  The  elliptical  arch,  and 
the  segmental  of  60"  are,  besidea,  far  more  pleaaing 
in  appearance. 


Elliptical 

In  possible  extent  of  span,  the  masonic  bridge  Is 
far  exceeded  by  suspension  and  girder  bridges.  At 
Chester  there  is  a  stone  arch  with  a  span  of  200 
feet,  perhaps  the  greatest  in  Britain ;  iu  the  Bri- 
tanuia  Tubular  Bridge  the  span  is  460  feet ;  in  the 
suspensiou-bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  600  feet ; 
and  in  the  suspension-bridge  at  Freiburg,  Switzer- 
land, 870  feet 

It  ha*  been  already  mentioned  that  bridges  are 
built  of  various  materials — wood,  iron,  stone,  and 
brick.  The  principal  objectiou  to  the  wooden  B.  is 
it*  liability  to  decay,  besides  which  it  is  liable  to 
warping,  through  the  swelling  and  contracting  of  its 
beams.  The  latter  objection  applies  also  to  iron 
bridges,  but  in  their  caae,  the  contractions  and  ex- 
pansions from  heat  and  cold  may  be  compensated 
for,  as  in  the  compensation-balance  of  a  watch,  or 
the  compensation  pendulum. 

Public  bridges  are  maintainable  at  the  expense  of 
the  counties  in  which  they  are  situated  ;  but  in  many 
cities  and  boroughs,  the  inhabitants  have  acquired 
by  prescription  a  liability  for  this  expense,  and  by 
the  13  and  14  Vict.  c.  64,  the  management  and  con- 
trol of  such  bridges  is  given  to  the  council  of  the  city 
or  borough.  If  part  of  a  public  bridge  be  within  one 
county  or  other  place  on  which  the  liability  rests, 
and  the  other  part  of  the  bridge  be  within  another, 
each  party  or  body  shall  repair  that  part  of  the  bridge 
which  is  within  its  own  boundaries.  Besides  the 
bridge  itself,  the  county  liable  is  bound  by  the  22 
Henry  VIII.  c.  5,  to  repair  ft  mi  feet  of  the  road  either 
way  from  the  bridge.  And  such  is  still  the  state 
of  the  law  as  to  all  bridges  built  prior  to  the  pass- 
ing of  the  Highway  Act,  8  and  6  Will.  IV.  c.  50. 
But  by  that  act  it  is  provided  that,  in  the  case  of  all 
bridges  thereafter  to  be  built,  the  repair  of  the  road 
itself  passing  over  or  adjoining  to  a  bridge,  shall 
be  done  by  the  pariah,  or  other  parties  bound  to 
the  general  repair  of  the  highway  of  which  it  forma 
a  portion — the  county  being  still  subject,  how- 
ever, to  its  former  obligation  as  regards  1  the  walls, 
banks,  or  fences  of  tbe  raised  cansewuys,  and  raised 
approaches  to  any  bridge,  or  the  land  arches  thereof.' 
See  Stephen's  Com.,  vol.  Hi.  p.  2»4.  The  neglect  to 
make  such  repairs  is  treated  in  law-books  as  a  kind 
of  negative  offence ;  but  there  are  nositive  offences 
against  bridges,  which  in  the  statutes  are  called 
nuisances,  as  to  which,  see  the  4:i  Geo  III.  c.  59, 
a.  1,  by  which  it  ia  enacted  that  the  surveyors  of 
county  bridges  shall  have  the  power  and  authority  of 
ring  all  nuisances  in  the  form  of 


or  other  annoyance*.  Private  bridges  are  those 
erected  and  maintained  uuder  contracts  authorised 
by  private  acts  of  parliament.    See  Road. 

BRIDGE-BUILDING  BROTHERHOODS  (Fr. 
Freres  pontiftt ;  Lat.  Fratrtt  vontijictn)  were  re- 
ligious societies  that  originated  in  the  south  of 
France  in  the  latter  half  of  the  12th  century.  Their 
purpose  was  to  establish  hospices  at  the  most  fre- 
quented fords  of  large  rivers,  to  keep  up  ferries,  and 
to  build  bridges.  The  church  during  the  middle 
ages  regarded  the  making  of  streets  and  bridges  as 
meritorious  religious  service.  Whether  or  not  the 
herdsman  Benezet,  subsequently  canonized,  was  the 
founder  or  only  a  member  of  this  fraternity,  is  as 
uncertain  as  the  tradition  which  attributes  to  him 
the  completion  of  the  bridge  over  the  Rhone  at 
Avignon  in  1180.  The  fraternity  was  sanctioned 
by  Pope  Clemens  III.  in  1189;  its  internal  organ* 
isation  was  similar  to  that  of  the  knightly  orders, 
and  the  members  wore  as  their  badge  or  insignia 
a  pick-hammer  on  the  breast.  In  France,  they 
laboured  very  actively,  but  were  gradually  absorbed 
into  the  order  of  St  John.  Similur  associations 
sprang  up  in  other  lauds,  but  under  different 
names. 

BRIDGE,  Military,  la  a  temporary  construc- 
tion, to  facilitate  the  passage  of  rivers  by  troops, 
cannon,  and  military  wagons.  The  most  efficient 
are  described  under  Pontoon  ;  but  there  are  many 
other  kinds.  A  bridgt  of  boat*  is  formed  by  small 
craft,  especially  cargo-boats,  collected  from  various 
places  up  and  down  the  river ;  trestles  are  placed  in 
them  to  bring  their  tops  to  one  common  level ;  the 
boats  are  anchored  across  the  river,  and  baulks  of 
timber,  resting  on  the  trestles,  form  a  continuous 
road  from  boat  to  boat  across  the  whole  breadth  of 
the  river;  the  boata  ought  to  be  of  such  size  that, 
when  fully  laden,  the  gunwales  or  upper  edges  shall 
not  be  less  than  one  foot  above  the  water.  Ji»pe- 
bridgtM  are  sometimes  but  not  frequently  used  by 
military  engineers.  A  boat-arul-r»jic  bridnc  con- 
sists of  cables  resting  on  boats,  and  supporting  a 
platform  or  road  of  stout  timber.  A  caik-bridgt 
consists  of  a  series  of  timber-rafts  resting  on  casks ; 
the  casks  are  grouped  together  in  quadrangular 
masses ;  at  certain  intervals,  timbers  arc  laid  upon 
them  to  form  rafts,  and  several  such  rafts  form 
'  a  bridge  ;  it  ia  an  inferior  kind  of  pontoon-bridge. 
'  A  trutU'bruige  is  sometimes  made  for  crossing  a 
'  small  stream  in  a  hilly  country  ;  it  consists  of 
trestles  hastily  made  up  in  any  rough  materials  that 
may  be  at  hand,  with  planking  or  fascines  to  form  a 
flooring,  cables  to  keep  the  t resiles  In  a  straight 
line,  and  heavy  stones  to  prevent  them  from  floating. 
Rafl-bridget,  consisting  of  planks  lashed  together, 
are  easily  made  of  any  rough  materials  that  may  be 
found  on  the  spot ;  but  they  have  little  buoyancy, 
and  are  not  very  manageable.  A  sirintf-fltfing 
bridgt  consists  of  a  bridge  of  boats,  of  which  one 
end  is  moored  in  the  centre  of  the  river,  and  the 
other  end  left  loose;  this  loose  end  is  brought  to 
the  proper  side  of  the  river,  tbe  boats  are  laden, 
and  they  make  a  semi-circular  sweep  across  the 
river  by  means  of  rudders  and  oars,  until  the 
loose  end  of  the  bridge  reaches  the  other  bank. 
A  trail-/ i/ititj  bridf/e  is  a  boat  or  raft,  or  a  string  of 
boats  or  ratts,  which  is  drawn  across  a  river  by 
rot**,  in  a  line  marked  out  and  limited  by  other 
ropes. 

BRIDGE-HEAD,  or  TETE-DU-PONT,  in  Military 
Engineering,  is  a  fortified  post  intended  to  defend 
the  passage  of  a  river  over  a  bridge.  It  is  a  field- 
work,  open  at  the  gorge  or  in  the  rear,  and  having 
iu  two  flanks  on  the  banks  of  the  river.  The  most 
favourable  position  ie  at  a  re-entering  sinuosity  of 
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the  river,  where  the  guns  can  work  better,  with 
the  supporting  batteries  opposite.    Bridge-heads  are 


Bridge-head  Defence  Work. 


usually  temporary  works,  hastily  constructed.  Their 
most  frequent  use  is  to  aid  a  retiring  army  to  cross 
the  river  iu  good  order,  and  to  check  an  enemy 
pressing  upon  it.  Openings  are  left  to  allow  the  retir- 
ing nrtny,  with  guns  and  carriages,  to  file  through 
without  confusion  ;  and  parapets  arc  so  disposed  as 
to  flank  and  defend  these  openings. 
BRIDGE  OF  ALLAN.    Sco  Allan. 

BRIDGE)! AX,  Laira.    This  famous  blind  mute 
was  born   in  Hanover,  New   Hampshire,  United 
States,  on  the  21st  December  1829.     She  was  a 
bright,  intelligent  child,  but  at  two  years  of  age 
wsb  seized   with  a  violent  fever,  which  utterly 
destroyed  both  sight  and  hearing.     For  a  time 
this  so  shattered  her  system,  thnt  there  seemed  no 
hope  of  recovery  ;  hut  she  rallied,  and  soon  learned 
to  find  her  way  about  the  house  and  neighbourhood, 
and  even  learned  to  sew  and  to  knit  a  little.  A 
strong  passion  for  imitation  began  to  develop  itself, 
and  by  assiduously  cultivating  this  power,  she  was 
at  last  euablcd  to  emerge  out  of  her  life  of  unbrokeu 
darkness  and  silence,  aud  take  her  place  among  the 
educuted  people  of  the  day.    lit  183'.*,  Dr.  Howe  of 
Boston  undertook  her  care  and  education  at  the 
Deaf  and  Dumb  School.    The  first  attempt  was  to 
give  her  a  knowledge  of  arbitrary  signs,  by  which 
she  could  interchange  thoughts  with  others.  Then 
she  learned  to  read  embossed  letters  by  the  touch  ; 
next,  embossed  words  were  attached  to  different 
articles,  and  she  learned  to  associate  each  word  with 
its  corresponding  object.    A  pat  on  the  head  told 
her  when  she  was  right  in  her  spelling-lesson.  Thus 
far,  however,  the  work  was  only  an  exercise  of 
imitation  and  memory,  roused  into  exertion  by  the 
motive  of  love  of  approbation,  but  seemingly  with- 
out intellectual  perception  of  the  relation  between 
words  and  thiugs.    It  was  like  teaching  a  clever 
dog  a  variety  of  tricks.    But  at  last  the  truth 
flashed  upon  her,  that  by  this  means  she  could 
communicate  to  others  a  sign  of  what  was  passing 
in  her  own  mind.    Her  whole  being  seemed  changed. 
The  next  step  was  to  procure  a  set  of  metal  ty|>es, 
with  the  letters  cast  at  the  ends,  and  a  board  with 
square  holes  for  their  insertion,  so  as  to  be  read  by 
the  finger.     In  six  months  she  could  write  down 
the  name  of  most  common  object*,  and  in  two  years 
had  made  great  bodily  and  mental  improvement. 
Sh"  grew  happier,  and  enjoyed   piny  like  other 
children,  amusing  herself  with  imaginary  dialogues, 
spelling  old  and  new  words,  and  with  her  left  hand 
•lapping  the  fingers  of  her  right  if  they  spelled  a 
word  wrong;  or  giving  herself  a  pat  of  approval, 
as  the  teacher  did,  when  correct.    Her  touch  grew 
in  accuracy  as  its  power  increased ;  she  learned  to 
know  [M'oplc  almost  instantly  by  the  touch  alone. 
In  a  year  or  two  more,  she  wns  able  to  receive 
lessons  in  geography,  algebra,  and  history.  She 
received  and  answered  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
world,  and  was  always  employed,  and  therefore 
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always  happy.  Her  brain  seems  to  have  been  un- 
duly excited  for  a  blind  person ;  she  not  only  held 
imaginary  dialogues  with  herself,  but  dreamed  in- 
cessantly by  night;  and  during  these  di earns,  while 
asleep,  talked  much  on  her  fingers.  She  learned  to 
write  a  fair,  legible,  square  hand,  and  to  read  with 
great  dexterity,  and  at  last,  even  to  think  deeply, 
and  to  reason  with  good  sense  and  discrimination. 
Keen,  sensitive,  and  lively,  in  various  occupations, 
her  days  now  pasa  rapidly  and  pleasantly,  mainly 
owing  to  the  unremitting  skill  and  kindness  of  Dr. 
Howe.  She  was  saved  by  him  from  a  life  of  hope- 
less, helpless  darkness;  educated  and  trained  to 
take  her  part  in  the  world;  and  now,  as  a  teacher 
of  the  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb,  is  conferring  on 
them  the  blessings  she  has  herself  received.  She  is 
probably  among  the  most  skilful  of  Blind  teachers. 

BRI  DGENORTH,  a  town  of  Salop  or  Shrop- 
shire, on  both  sides  of  the  Severn,  2o  miles  south- 
east of  Shrewsbury.  It  consists  of  an  upper  and 
lower  town,  connected  by  a  bridge  over  the  Severn, 
The  larger  part  of  the  town  is  on  the  right  bank, 
and  is  built  on  a  sandstone  rock  rising  60  feet 
above  the  river.  Pop.  7160.  It  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  The  navigation  of  the  Severn 
formerly  employed  many  of  the  inhabitants,  but 
the  traffic  has  been  greatly  injured  by  the  introduc- 
tion of  railways.  The  town,  which  was  at  one  time 
called  Bruge*  or  Brug,  is  said  to  be  of  Snxon  origin. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  12th  c,  the  Earl  of  Shrews- 
bury defended  the  town  unsuccessfully  against 
Henry  I.  It  was  besieged  in  the  same  centurv  by 
Henry  II. ;  and  during  the  civil  wars  it  resisted'  the 
Parliamentary  forces  for  three  weeks  A  great  por- 
tiou  of  the  town  was  on  this  occasion  destroyed  by 
lire.  It  has  carpet  and  worsted  manufactories. 
Bishop  Percy  was  born  here. 

BRIDGEPORT,  a  seaport  of  Connecticut,  V.  S., 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Pequannock,  which  empties  itself 
into  an  inlet  of  Long  Island  Sound.  It  isinlat.410 
11'  N.,  and  long.  73°  12'  W.,  being  178  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Boston,  and  58  to  the  north-east  of 
New  York.  In  1860,  the  population  was  13,299, 
having  gained  5739  in  10  years.  B.  is  connected  by 
railways  both  with  the  interior  and  with  the  other 
places  generally  on  the  seaboard.  Though  the  har- 
bour does  not  admit  large  ships,  having  only  13  feet 
on  the  bar  at  high-water,  yet  B.  has  a  considerable 
coasting-trade,  uud  a  number  of  vessels  engaged  in 
the  whale-fishery.  Its  manufactures  arc  extensive, 
particularly  of  carriages  and  harness. 

BRIDGET,  St.  (or,  more  properly,  Birgit  or 
Brigitte),  a  famous  Roman  Catholic  saint,  was  born 
in  Sweden  about  the  year  1802.  Her  father  was 
a  prince  of  the  blood-roysl  of  Sweden.  When  only 
sixteen,  she  married  lTlf  Gudmarson,  Prince  of 
Kericia,  a  stripling  of  eighteen,  by  whom  she  had 
eight  children,  the  youngest  of  whom,  named 
Catherine,  born  in  1386,  died  in  1881.  became  par 
excellence  the  female  saint  of  Sweden.  Her  bus- 
band  and  she  now  solemnly  vowed  to  spend  the 
remainder  of  their  lives  in  a  state  of  continence, 
and,  to  obtain  strength  to  carry  out  their  severe 
resolution,  made  a  pilgrimage  to  the  shrine  of  St. 
Jago  de  Compostella  in  Spain.  On  their  return, 
I'lf  died  in  1344,  and  R.  founded  about  the  same 
time  the  monastery  of  Wadsiena,  in  East  Gothland. 
Sixty  nuns  and  taentv-five  monks  were  its  first 
inmates.  They  received  the  rule  of  St.  Augustine, 
to  which  St.  B.  herself  added  a  few  particular*. 
They  constituted  a  new  order,  sometimes  called  the 
order  of  St.  B.,  sometimes  the  order  of  St.  Selvator, 
or  the  Holy  Saviour,  which  flourished  in  Swuien 
until  the  Reformation,  when  it  was  suppressed, 
but  it  still  possesses  some  establishments  in  Italy, 
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Portugal,  aud  elsewhere.  Subsequently,  Sc.  H.  went 
to  Rome,  w  here  she  founded  a  hospiee  for  pilgrims 
■  ml  Swedish  students,  which  was  reorganised  by 
Leo  X.  After  having  made  a  pilgrimage  to  Pales- 
tine, she  died  at  Rome  on  her  return.  23d  July 
1373.  Her  bones  were  carried  to  Wadstena,  and 
she  herself  wan  canonised  in  1891  by  Pope  Boniface 
IX.  Her  festival  is  on  the  8th  of  October.  The 
Jlerr1ntitmr$  St.  BriijiUit,  written  by  her  confessors, 
was  keenly  attacked  by  the  celebrated  Gerson,  but 
obtained  the  approval  of  the  Council  of  Basel,  and 
has  parsed  through  ninny  edition*.  Besides  the 
Jtritlittioufx,  there  have  been  attributed  to  this  saint 
a  sermon  on  the  Virgin,  and  tive  discourses  on  the 
passion  of  Jesus  Christ,  preceded  by  an  introduction 
which  was  condemned  by  the  congregation  of  the 

Not  to  be  confounded  with  this  Swedish  saint  is 
another  St.  Bridget,  or  St.  Bride,  as  she  is  more  com- 
monly called,  a  native  of  Ireland,  who  flourished  in 
the  end  of  the  nth  and  beginning  of  the  6th  c, 
bimI  was  renowned  for  her  beauty.  To  escape  the 
temptations  to  which  this  dangerous  gift  exposed 
her,  as  well  as  the  offers  of  marriage  with  which  she 
was  annoyed,  she  prayed  God  to  make  her  ugly. 
Her  prayer  was  granted ;  and  she  retired  from  the 
world,  founded  the  monastery  of  Kildate.  and  de- 
voted herself  to  the  education  of  young  girls.  Her 
day  falls  on  the  1st  of  February.  She  was  regarded 
as  one  of  the  three  great  saints  of  Ireland,  the  other 
being  St.  Putrick  and  St.  Columba.  She  was  he'd  in 
great  reverence  in  Scotland,  and  was  regarded  by 
the  Douglases  as  their  tutelary  tuiint. 

BRl'DGETON,  a  port  of  entry  in  New  Jersey, 
U.S.,  about  4o  miles  south  of  Philadelphia.  It  oc- 
cupies both  banks  of  the  Colmnsey  Creek,  about 
2o  miles  above  its  entrance  into  Delaware  Bay,  its 
two  divisions  being  connected  bv  a  woodeu  draw- 
bridge. In  1865  the  pop.  waa  about  7000.  It  coo- 
tains  a  public  library,  two  newspaper  offices,  an  iron 
foundry,  a  rolling  mill,  a  nail  factory,  a  woollen 
factory  and  a  glass  factory.  It  likewise  owus  up- 
ward of  15,000  tons  of  shipping. 

BRI  DGETOWN,  the  capital  of  Bsrbadoes  (q.  ▼.). 
It  stands  on  the  west  coast  of  the  island,  stretching 
along  the  north  side  of  Carlisle  Bay.  which  forms 
its  road-lead.  It  contains  19.362  inhabitants,  its 
lat.  being  13"  4'  N.,  and  long.  59r'  37'  W.  It  is  the 
residence  of  the  Bishop  of  Barbadoes  and  of  the 
Governor-general  of  the  Windward  Islands.  It.  was 
founded  about  the  middle  of  the  17th  c,  taking  the 
name  of  Indian  Bridge,  and  subsequently  its  present 
appellation,  from  a  rude  aboriginal  structure  which 
spanned  a  neighbouring  creek.  The  existing  city, 
however,  is  less  than  Ii.mi  years  old,  its  predecessor 
having  been  almost  utterly  destroyed  by  fire  in 
May  1 7  •'•♦>.  It  also  suffered  very  severely  from  fire 
in  lH4.rj.  With  the  exception  of  Broad  Street,  the 
thoroughfares  are  very  irregular;  and  the  shops, 
from  the  want  of  windows  in  front,  look  heavy  and 
unattractive. 

BRI  DGEWATER,  a  town  and  port  of  Somerset- 
shire, on  both  sides  of  the  Parret  (winch  is  here 
spanned  by  an  iron  hridge),  6  miles  in  a  direct  line, 
and  12  by  the  river,  from  the  Bristol  Channel, 
and  30  miles  south-west  of  Bristol.  D  stands  on 
the  border  of  a  marshy  plain  which  lies  between 
the  Mendip  and  Qiiantock  Bills,  but  the  country 
tround  is  well  wooded.  It  is  chiefly  built  of  brick. 
St.  Mary's  Church  has  a  remarkably  slender  and 
lofty  spire.  The  Parret  admits  vessels  of  2iH>  tons 
up  to  the  town  ;  it  rises  86  feet  at  spring-tides,  and 
i*  subject  to  a  bore  or  perpendicular  advancing 
wave,  o  feet  high,  often  causing  much  annoyance  to 
•hipping.    Pop.  10,317.    B.  returns  two  members  to 


parliament.  Bath  or  scouring  bricks,  peculiar  to  B., 
are  made  here  of  a  mixture  of  sand  and  clay  found 
in  the  river.  Admiral  Blako  was  a  native'  of  this 
town,  which  suffered  severely  in  the  civil  wars, 
when  it  whs  besieged  by  Fairfax,  and  ultimately 
forced  to  surrender,  the  castle  being  dismantled  by 
the  conqueror.  The  unfortunate  Duke  of  Monmouth 
was  proclaimed  king  by  the  corporation  of  B.,  before 
the  battle  of  Sedgctnoor,  which  occurred  in  lf.S.% 
5  miles  south-east  of  B.,  and  in  which  he  was  defeated 
by  the  royal  army.  In  1859,  l.r»S  vessels,  of  K>.9<»9 
tons,  belonged  to  the  port;  and  in  the  same  year 
the  number  of  ves«els  entering  was  .3,  with  an 
aggregate  burden  of  148,640  tons,  clearing  l4:/.<,  bur- 
den 67,490  tons. 

BRIDGEWATER,  Francis  Eokkton.  Pi  ke  of, 
styled  the  'Father  of  British  Inland  Navigation,' 
youngest  son  of  Scroop,  fourth  Earl  and  fii.-t  Duko 
of  B.  was  born  in  1736,  and  succeed' d  his  elder 
brother,  second  duke,  in  1748.  In  17..K — iTnu,  he 
obtained  acts  of  parliament  for  making  a  navi- 
gable canal  from  Wor-ley  to  Sulfoni,  Lancashire, 
and  carrying  it  over  the  Mersey  ami  Irwell  Navi- 
gation at  Barton  by  an  aqueduct  39  feet  above 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  2<M>  yards  long,  thus 
tunning  a  communication  between  his  coal-mines 
at  Worsley  and  Manchester,  on  one  level.  In  this 
great  undertaking  he  was  aided  by  the  skill  of 
James  Brindley  Iq.  v.),  the  celebrated  engineer,  and 
expended  large  sums  of  money.  Be  w  a«  also  a  liberal 
promoter  of  the  Grand  Trunk  Navigation  ;  and  the 
impulse  he  thus  gave  to  the  interna",  navigation  of 
England,  led  to  the  extension  of  the  canal-system 
throughout  the  kingdom.  In  politics,  though  ho 
took  no  active  part,  B.  was  a  friend  to  the  Pitt 
administration,  and  a  contributor  to  the  Loyalty 
Loan  of  no  less  than  £Dh  1,000.  He  died  unmarried, 
March  8,  ]si»3,  and  with  liU  death  the  dukedom 
became  extinct.  A  monument  to  his  memory  was 
erected  in  Manchester,  by  the  Eorl  of  Ellesmere 
(Lord  Francis  Egerlou),  son  of  his  nephew,  the  first 
Duke  of  Sutherland,  who  inherited  B."s  canal  pro- 
perly, with  his  Lancashire,  Cheshire,  and  Braekley 
estates. 

RRI  DGEWATER,  Francih  Henry  Eckkton, 
Eakl  ok,  son  of  John  Egerton,  Bishop  of  Durham, 
grandnephew  of  the  first  Duke  of  B.,  succeeded  his 
brother  as  eighth  earl,  October  21,  1823.  Educated 
for  the  church,  he  had  previously  been  prebendary 
of  Durham.  He  died  unmarried,  in  February  IN29, 
and  the  title  became  extinct.  Bv  his  last  will, 
dated  February  25,  1825,  he  left  £8  00,  invested 
in  the  public  fund-,  to  be  paid  to  the  author  of 
the  best  treatise  'On  the  Power,  Wisdom,  and 
Goodness  of  (iod,  as  manifested  in  the  Creation,' 
illustrating  such  work  by  such  arguments  as  the 
variety  ami  formation  of  God's  creatures  in  the  ani- 
mal, vegetable,  ami  mineral  kingdoms,  the  effect  of 
digestion,  the  construction  of  the  hand  of  man,  and 
by  discoveries,  ancient  and  modern,  in  arts,  sciences, 
and  the  whole  extent  of  Literature.  The  then 
president  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  Davies 
(iilbert,  to  whom  the  selection  of  the  author  was 
left,  with  the  advice  of  the  Archbi.-hon  of  Canter- 
bury, the  Bishop  of  London,  and  a  noble  lr  end  of 
the  deceased  earl,  judiciously  resolved,  that  instead 
of  being  given  to  one  man  for  otic  work,  the  money 
should  be  allotted  to  eight  different  jiersons  for 
eight  separate  treatises,  though  nil  connected  with 
the  same  primary  theme  (see  next  article).  B.  nl-o 
left  upwards  of  £12,immi  to  the  British  Museum,  the 
interest  to  be  employed  in  the  purchase  and  care  of 
MSS.  for  the  public  use. 

BRIDGEWATER  TREATISES,  eight  celebrated 
works   'On   the  Power,  Wisdom,  and  Goodness 
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of  dod,'  by  eight  of  the  most  eminent  author*  in 
their  respective  departments,  published  under  a  be- 
quest of  the  hut  Earl  of  Bridgewater  (q.  v.),  whereby 
each  received  i'looo,  with  the  copyright  of  his  own 
treatise.  They  arc:  1.  7%t  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  In  ihf  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of 
Man,  bv  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D.  (Lond.  1833,  2 
vol*.  K\n).  2.  Chemi*tru,  Meteorolog;/,  andthe  Eune~ 
tion  of  Jhaestion,  contidered  if  it  ft  Reference  to  Natura' 
m,l»v,,\y  William  IVnut,  M.  D.  (Loud.  1H84.  8roL 
8.  On  the  Hi  tori/,  Habit*,  and  Instinct*  of  Animal*, 
by  the  Rev.  William  Kirhy  (Lond.  18:;j,  2  vol*.  8vo). 
4.  On  Urology  and  Mineralogy,  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buckland  (Loud.  1837,  2  vol*.  8vo).  5.  Th» '  Hand,  it* 
M<:chani*m  and  Vital  Endntrment;  a*  evincing  Detian, 
by  Sir  diaries  Bell  (Lond.  18H7,  8vo).  6.  The 
Ad  ip  tat  i  on  of  External  Sat  ire  to  tht  l'li>i*ital  Con- 
dition of  Man,  by  John  Ki.ld,  M.D.  (Loud.  1837, 
8vd).  7.  Axtronomy  and  General  Phytic*,  con*idcr- 
td  with  Reference  to  Natural  Theology,  by  the  Rev. 
William  Whewell,  (Lond.  183'.»,  8w>).  8.  Animal 
and  Veqetahle  I'hytiology,  considered  with  Reference 
to  Natural  Theol'oav,  by  Peter  Mark  Roget,  M.D. 
(Loud.  18  JO,  2  vols.  8vo).  All  these  works  have 
since  been  republished  by  Bohn. 

Bill  DLIXfiTOX.  or  IU*  BLIXOTOX,  a  sea-const 
town  in  the  East  Billing  of  Yorkshire  (including 
Bridlington  (Juay,  a  port  and  bathing-plaec  about 
1  mile  to  the  south-east),  6  miles  west  of  Ham- 
borough  Head,  and  4o  miles  east-north-east  of 
York.  B.  is  situated  on  a  gentle  slope  in  a  re- 
cess of  a  beautiful  bay.  The  country  is  hilly  to  the 
north,  but  subsides  to  the  south  into  a  flat  alluvial 
and  fertile  tract  called  Holderness.    It  has  the  as- 

P-  ct  of  an  old  town  with  narrow  irregular  streets, 
op.  6SI*?.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in  corn, 
and  also  some  soap-boiling  and  bone-grinding  works. 
B.  i*  supposed  to  have  been  the  site  of  a  Roman 
station.  The  Dunes  had  strongholds  in  ibis  vicinity 
for  nearly  Mt:-0  years,  and  many  engagements  be- 
tween them  and  the  Saxons  and  Normans  occurred 
here.  Great  numbers  of  ancient  tumuli  or  harrows 
et ill  exist.  An  Augustine  priory  of  immense  wealth, 
and  which  subsisted  for  4oo  years,  was  founded  here 
by  a  gr.uid-uepliew  of  the  Conqueror,  and  obtained 
many  privileges  from  Henry  I.,  and  also  from  King 
John.  Some  parts  of  it  yet  remain.  In  1643, 
Henrietta,  queen  of  Charles  I.,  landed  here  with 
arms  and  ammunition  from  Holland,  bought  with 
the  crown-jewels.  Bridlington  guar  has  a  chaly- 
beate mineral  spring,  as  well  as  au  iutermittiug 
one  of  pure  water.  B.  is  noted  for  its  chalk-dint 
fossil*.  In  the  lacustrine  deposits  near  B.  were 
found,  some  vears  ago,  the  bones  of  a  large  extinct 
elk,  with  branching  horns,  measuring  11  feet  from 
tip  to  tip. 

HRI'BPORT,  a  town  in  Dorsetshire,  in  a  vale  at 
t'ie  confluence  of  the  Asher  and  the  Brit  or  Bride, 
li  miles  west-north-west  of  Dorchester,  and  2  miles 
f  om  the  English  Channel,  (t  stands  on  a  gentle 
eminence  surrounded  by  hills,  and  consists  chiefly  of 
tli  ve  spacious  and  airy  streets.  Pop.  7S«fl.  It 
return*  t  wo  members  to  jwrliainent.  The  chief  man- 
ufactures are  twine,  shoe-thread,  cordage,  fishing- 
nets,  and  sail-cloth ;  and  shin-building  is  carried  on 
to  some  extent.  The  vicinity  is  celebrated  for  its 
cheese  and  butter.  B.  was  a  considerable  town  be- 
fore the  Xornian  Conquest,  and  had  a  mint  for  coin- 
ing silver.  In  lH.V.i,  1  *>  vessel*  of  1  l7.r>  tons  belonged 
to  the  port ;  and  in  the  same  vear  the  number  of 
vessels  entering  and  clearing  were  respectively  164, 
with  a  tonnage  of  12,251*  Ion*  and  81  of  4877  tons. 
On  the  coast  near,  are  sandy  cliffs,  2t*>  feet  high, 
abounding  in  oolitic  fossils. 

BRIEF,  or  BREVE,  Papal  (Ut.  brerii,  short), 


a  word  which,  in  the  corrupt  Latiuity  of  the  early 
ages,  was  made  to  signify  a  short  letter  written  to 
one  or  more  persons  (hence  the  German  brief,  a  let- 
ter). It  is  now  used  to  denote  certaiu  pontifical 
writings,  which,  however,  do  not  receive  their  name 
from  the  brevity  of  the  composition,  but  fiom  the 
sinalluess  of  the  caligraphy.  The  papal  B.  differs 
from  the  papal  bull  (q.  v.)  in  several  points.  It 
gives  decisions  on  mutters  of  inferior  importance, 
such  as  discipline,  dispensations,  release  from  vows, 
indulgences,  Ac,  which  do  not  necessarily  require 
the  deliberations  of  a  conclave  of  cardinals.  Still, 
it  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  motu*  proprii, 
or  private  epistle  of  the  pope  as  an  individual,  as 
its  contents  are  always  of  an  official  character. 
His  holiness  speaks,  as  it  were,  with  a  kind  of 
familiar  parental  authority,  and  the  B.  is  conse- 
quently superscribed  papa,  while  the  person  to 
whom  it  is  addressed  is  termed  dileete  fli  (l»e- 
loved  son).  It  is  signed  not  by  the  pope,  but  by 
the  Segretario  de'  Ilrevi,  an  officer  of  the  papal 
chancery,  with  red  wax,  and  only  with  the  pope's 
private  seal,  the  fisherman's  ring;  hence  it  con- 
cludes Datum  R<rm*  tub  annulo  pitcatorit  (Given  at 
Borne  under  the  ring  of  the  fisherman).  Like  the 
btdl,  it  is  written  on  parchment,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  the  bull  is  written  on  the  rough  side, 
and  in  ancient  Gothic  characters,  while  the  brief  is 
written  on  the  smooth  side,  and  in  modern  Roman 
characters. 

BRIEF,  in  the  practice  of  the  English  bar,  is  the 
name  given  to  the  written  instructions  on  which 
barristers  advocate  causes  in  courts  of  justice.  It  is 
called  a  B.  because  it  is,  or  ought  to  be,  an  abbre- 
viated statement  of  the  pleadings,  prools,  and  affida- 
vits at  law,  or  of  the  bill,  answer,  and  other  proceed- 
ings in  equity,  with  a  concise  narrative  of  the  fact* 
and  merit*  of  the  plaintiff's  case,  or  the  defendant's 
defence.  But  it  is  also  used  in  forensic  busiuess 
generally,  being  applied,  uot  only  in  the  courts  of 
law  and  equity,  but  also  in  all  other  tribunals, 
whether  inferior  or  superior,  original  or  apellate. 
In  Scotland,  the  corresponding  term  is  Memorial. 
The  skill  of  the  attorney  or  solicitor  i*  shewn  in  the 
preparation  of  this  important  document,  which  should 
be  characterised  by  arrangement  and  compression, 
without  any  material  omission. 

BBIEG,  a  town  of  Silesia,  Prussia,  about  27  miles 
south-east  of  Bre-laa.  It  is  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  Oder,  and  on  the  railway  between 
Breslatt  and  Vienna,  and  is  surrounded  aith  walls, 
which  hare  been  partly  converted  into  promenades. 
The  streets  are  wide  and  regular,  and  commercially 
H.  is  a  thriving  town,  its  manufactures  including 
linens,  woollens,  cottons,  hosiery,  ribbons,  lace, 
leather,  and  tobacco.  The  battle-field  of  Mollwitx 
(q.  r.)  lies  a  little  to  the  west  of  Biieg.  Pop.  about 
i2,ui»o. 

BRIEL,  BRIE  LLE,  or  Tnn  BRILL,  a  fortified 
senport  town,  on  the  north  side  of  the  island  of 
Voome,  Holland.  It  is  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Mass,  about  14  miles  west  of  Rotterdam,  in  lat. 
ftl"  54'  N.,  and  long.  4 3  10'  E.  B.  possesses  a  good 
harbour,  and  is  intersected  by  several  canals.  It 
has  a  population  of  about  5000,  the  male  portion  of 
which  are  chiefly  engaged  as  pilots  and  fishermen. 
B.  mav  be  considered  as  the  nucleus  of  th<*  Dutch 
republic,  having  been  taken  from  the  Spaniards  by 
William  de  la  Mnrck  in  1572.  This  event  was  the 
first  act  of  open  hostility  to  Philip  II.,  and  pared 
the  way  to  the  complete  liberation  of  the  country 
from  a  foreign  yoke.  In  1585,  B.  was  one  of  the 
towns  made  over  to  England  as  security  for  certain 
advances  made  to  the  states  of  Holland ;  it  was 
restored  to  the  Dutch  in  1616.    B.  was  the  first 
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town  of  Holland  which,  without  extraneous  aid, 
expelled  the  French  in  1813.  The  celebrated 
admirals  Do  Witt  and  Van  Trump  were  natives  of  this 


HRIEXXE-LE-CHATEAU,  or  BRIENNE-XAPO- 
LEON,  a  auiall  town  in  the  department  of  Aube, 
France,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  river  Aube,  and 
about  14  mile*  north-west  of  Bar-sur-Anbe.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  place  where  Napoleon  I.  received 
his  earliest  military  education,  he  having  entered 
the  school  here  in  177I».  when  he  was  10  years 
old,  and  remained  until  1784.  It  is  also  remarkable 
on  account  of  the  battle  fought  here  between 
the  French  and  the  allies  in  1814.  On  the  29th 
of  Januarv,  Bonaparte,  who  had  collected  his  forcer 
in  the  vicinity  of  B.,  with  a  view  to  check  the 
advance  of  the  allies  on  Paris,  attacked  Blucher, 
who  was  stationed  in  the  town,  and  drove  him  out 
with  considerable  loss.  In  the  stnurgle,  the  lowti, 
which  was  chiefly  composed  of  wood,  was  almost 
reduced  to  ashes.  Ou  the  30th,  the  contest  was 
renewed,  and  Blucher  was  forced  to  retreat  to 
Trannes.  On  the  following  day,  Napoleou  de- 
ployed his  forces  in  the  plain  between  La  Rothtere 
and  Trannes,  and  on  February  1st,  the  corps  of 
the  Crown-prince  of  Wurtcmbcrg  and  Count  (iiulay, 
and  the  Russiun  reserves  of  grenadiers,  having 
joined  Blucher,  Prioce  Schworxenberg  gave  orders 
to  renew  the  combat.  After  a  sanguinary  struggle, 
during  which  Napoleon,  feeling  the  importance 
of  the  contest,  exerted  all  his  influence  over  his 
troops,  led  several  charges  in  person,  and  frequently 
exposed  himself  to  danger,  victory  at  length  de- 
clared decisively  for  the  allies  at  every  point. 
During  the  night  of  February  1  and  the  morning 
of  the  following  day,  the  French  troops  retreated 
from  Brienne-le-Chateau.  The  loss  on  both  sides 
was  about  equal,  consisting  of  nearly  5000  killed  and 
wounded.  The  allies  took  ffOOO  prisoners,  and  70 
pieces  of  artillery.  This  victory  at  B.  opened  the 
way  to  Paris,  and  led  to  the  fall  of  the  empire. 

BRIENZ,  a  town  of  the  canton  of  Bern,  Switzer- 
land, beautifully  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Bernese 
Alps,  on  the  north-east  shore  of  the  lake  of  the 
sumo  name,  and  about  3o  miles  cast-south-east  of 
Bern.  Its  cheese  is  held  in  high  repute.  Top. 
810ti— The  Lake  of  B.,  which  is  about  8  miles 
long  and  2  in  breadth,  is  formed  by  the  river  Anr, 
at  the  foot  of  the  Hasli  valley,  and  by  the  same 
river  it  discharges  its  surplus  waters  into  I«ake 
Thun.  The  lake  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of 
850  feet  above  the  sea ;  its  average  depth  is  about 
COO  feet,  but  in  some  places  it  is  snid  to  have  a 
depth  of  more  than  2O00  feet.  It  is  surrounded  by 
elevated  mountains,  the  principal  of  which  Is  the 
Rothorn,  from  which  splendid  views  of  the  whole 
range  of  the  Bernese  Alps  are  obtained.  A  small 
steamer  plies  dntly  on  the  lake  between  B.  and 
luterlakeu,  touching  at  the  celebrated  Gieasbacli  Fall 
every  trip. 

BRIECC,  St.,  a  seaport  town,  in  the  department 
of  Cotcs-du-Xord.  France,  situated  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Oouet,  about  2  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the 
Bay  of  St.  B.,  a  part  of  the  English  Channel,  in  lat. 
48s'  31'  X.,  and  long.  2°  45'  W.  The  town  is  said  to 
owe  its  origin  to  an  Irishman,  St.  Bricuc,  who  built 
a  monastery  here  in  the  5th  century.  St.  B.  hns  the 
ruius  of  an  old  tower  that  formerly  defended  the 
entrance  to  the  river,  but  was  partially  blown  up  by 
order  of  Henri  IV.  in  1598,  and  a  cathedral,  part 
of  which  dates  from  the  1 1  th  century.  The  ramparts 
were  destroyed  in  1788,  and  their  site  has  been  con- 
verted into  a  pleasant  promenade,  terminating  in  a 
terrace  that  commands  a  fine  view  of  the  Channel. 
St.  B.  bos  manufactures  of  woollen  stuffs,  lincu, 


cotton,  leather,  paper,  Ac. ;  it  has  also  ship-building 
yards,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
li»,764. 

BRIO,  BRI'GAXTIXE.     A  brig  is  a  square- 
rigged  vessel  with  two  masts.    A  brignntine,  or 
hermaphrodite  brig,  is  a  two-masted  vessel,  with 
i  the  mainmast  of  a  schooner  and  the  foremast  of  a 


Brig. 

brig.  A  brio's  maiiisul  is  the  lowest  squares;*]!  on 
the  mainmast,  win-mis  the  ni.iin-.ai]  of  a  brigautine 
is  a  ton  -.in.l-.id  siiil  liko  that  of  a  sdnmner. 

UKUiA  DE,  in  the  military  service,  is  a  group 
of  regiments  or  battalions  combined  into  one  body. 
Wheu  a  British  army  takes  the  field,  it  is  cus- 
tomary for  three  battalions  to  form  a  brigade,  and 
two  brigades  a  divition.  Thus,  at  the  battle  of  the 
Alma,  each  of  the  five  divisions  of  British  infantry 
comprised  two  brigades  ;  and  of  these  ten  brigades, 
nine  consisted  of  three  battalions  each,  the  tenth 
being  somewhat  stronger.  It  is  Dothing  more  than 
a  temporary  grouping,  which  can  be  broken  up 
whenever  the  commanding  officer  thinks  tit.  The 
household  troops,  comprising  the  Horso  Guards,  Life 
Guards,  and  Foot  Guards,  are  sometimes  called  tbo 
UowuhoU  Brit/ode. 

BRIGADE  MAJOR  is  a  military  officer  who 
exercises  duties,  in  a  brigade,  analogous  to  those  of 
the  adjutant  of  a  regiment.  He  attends  to  matters 
of  discipline,  and  to  the  personal  movements  of  the 
men.  When  regiments  or  battalions  are  brigaded, 
a  brigade-major  is  appointed,  usually  from  nmong 
the  captains.  He  conveys  orders,  keeps  the  roltster 
or  roster,  inspects  guards  and  pickets,  and  directs 
exercises  and  evolutions  ;  but  he  nevertheless  remains 
on  the  books  of  a  particular  regiment,  and  returns 
to  his  regimental  duties  when  the  B.  is  broken  up. 

BRIO ADIE'R,  or  BRIGADIE'R-GF.  XKRAL,  is 
an  officer  of  a  regiment  (usually  a  colonel  or  lieu- 
tenant colonel),  who,  for  a  limited  time  and  for  a 
special  service,  is  placed  upon  brigade  duties.  He  is 
then  a  general  or  commander  of  a  brigade,  which 
usually  contains  his  own  regiment  as  one  of  the  num- 
licr.  When  the  brigade  is  broken  up.  he  falls  buck 
to  bis  colonelcy,  unless  his  services  lead  to  his  pro- 
motion to  the  rank  of  Major-general. 

BRl'GAXDIXE,  among  the  articles  of  armour 
worn  dunng  the  middle  ages,  was  an  assemblage 
of  small  plates  of  iron,  sewed  upon  quilted  linen  or 
leather,  and  covered  with  a  similar  substance  to  hide 
the  glittering  of  the  metal.  It  formed  a  sort  of 
coat  or  tunic.  The  B.  was  named  from  the  BrigaiiM, 
a  kind  of  light-armed  irregular  corps,  employed 
something  like  the  Cossacks  and  Bashi-baxouks"  of 
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recent  days,  and,  like  them,  addicted  to 
and  pilfering;  hence  the  word  Brigand. 

BRIGA'NTES.    See  Bbitanma. 

BRl  (JANTINE.    Sec  Bmo. 

BRIGGS,  IIksuy,  a  distinguished  mathematician, 
was  born  in  1550,  at  Warleywood,  near  Halifax, 
Yorkshire,  and  studied  at  St.  John's  College.  Cam- 
bridge. In  1506  he  was  appointed  first  reader  in 
geometry  at  Greshatn  House  (afterwards  College), 
London,"  and  in  1019  first  Savilian  professor  of 
geometry  in  Oxford.  This  office  he  retained  till 
the  time  of  his  death,  which  took  plr.ee  at  Oxford, 
January  26,  10.11.  B.  made  an  important  contri- 
bution to  the  theory  of  logarithms,  of  which  he 
constructed  invaluable  tahles.  Napier  the  inventor 
had,  in  Hi  14,  published  a  table  of  the  so-called 
natural  logarithms,  when  B.  observed  that  another 
system,  in  which  the  logarithm  of  10  should  be  taken 
as  unity,  would  afford  great  facilities  of  calculation. 
Napier  admitted  the  improvement  on  his  own 
system,  aud  intended  to  assist  in  carrying  the  plan 
into  effect;  but  died  in  1618,  when  the  whole  work 
was  left  to  Briggs.  In  the  same  year  he  published 
his  Chilian  Prima  LorjarUhinorutn,  containing  the 
first  thousand  natural  numbers  calculated  to  eight 
decimal  places,  and  in  1624  published  his  Anth- 
tnrtica  Jjogarithmiea,  the  fruit  of  many  years  of 
unwearied  application,  and  giving  the  logarithms 
of  natural  numbers  from  1  to  20,000,  and  from 
90,' mm  to  lOl.ooo,  with  fifteen  places.  His  system 
of  logarithms  is  that  now  commonly  adopted. 
Ix-aving  others  to  carry  out  his  calculations,  for 
which  he  had  provided  every  facility,  he  next 
employed  himself  on  a  Table  of  Logarithms  of  sines 
and  tangents,  carried  to  the  hnndreth  part  of  a  de- 
gree, and  to  fifteen  places,  which,  with  a  table  of 
natural  sines,  tangents,  and  secant*,  was  posthum- 
ously published  at  Gouda,  in  Holland,  1633,  under 
the  title  of  Trigotumrtria  Britannira. 

BRIGHT,  John,  a  popular  politician,  first  brought 
into  notice  by  the  Anli-Corn-Law  agitation,  sou  of 
Jacob  Bright,  a  Quaker  cotton  spinner  and  manu- 
facturer at  Rochdale,  Lancashire,  was  born  at 
Grecnbank,  near  that  town,  November  16,  1811. 
In  1835,  he  made  a  foreign  tour,  which  included  a 
journey  to  Palestine,  and,  on  his  return,  delivered 
before'  a  literary  institution  at  Rochdale,  of  which 
he  was  one  of  the  founders,  lectures  on  the  subject 
of  his  travels,  and  on  topics  connected  with  com- 
merce and  political  economy.  When  the  Anti-Corn- 
Law  League  was  formed  in  1839,  he  was  one  of  iw 
leading  members,  aud,  with  Mr.  Cobden,  engaged  in 
an  extensive  Free-trade  agitation  throughout  the 
kingdom.  In  the  spring  of  1843,  he  offered  himself 
as  a  candidate  for  the  representation  of  Durham, 
and,  though  at  first  unsuccessful,  he  became,  in 
July  of  the  same  year,  M.  P.  for  that  city.  At  all 
times  an  animated  and  effective  speaker,  B.  was 
incessant,  both  at  public  meetings  and  in  parlia- 
ment, in  his  opposition  to  the  Corn  Laws,  until 
they  were  finally  repealed.  In  1845  he  obtained 
the'appointmcnt  of  a  select  committee  of  the  House 
of  Commons  on  the  Game  Laws,  and  also  one  on 
the  subject  of  cotton  cultivation  in  India.  An 
abridgment  of  the  evidence  taken  before  the  former, 
published  in  one  volume,  contained  from  his  pen  an 
Addre»*  to  the  Tenant  Farmer*  of  (Jrtat  Britain, 
strongly  condemning  the  existing  (tame  Laws.  At 
the  general  election  of  1847,  he  was  elected  one  of 
the  members  for  Manchester,  nc  co-operated  with 
Mr.  Cobden  in  the  movement  in  favour  of  financial 
reform.  On  the  formation  of  the  first  Derby 
ministry,  February  27,  1852,  B.  aided  in  the  tem- 
porary re-organisation  of  the  Corn-Law  League,  in 
favour  of  the  principles  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  at  the 
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general  election  which  followed,  was  re  elected  for 
Manchester.  A  member  of  the  Peace  Society,  and 
strenuously  opposed  to  the  war  with  Russia  in 
1854,  B.  was  one  of  the  meeting  of  the  Society 
of  Friends,  by  whom  a  deputation  wax  sent  to  the 
Emperor  Nicholas  to  urge  upon  him  the  maintenance 
of  peace ;  and  the  following  vear,  in  the  discussion 
of  the  Eastern  question,  he  took  a  prominent  part 
in  energetically  denouncing  the  Crimean  war.  A 
severe  illness  compelled  him  to  withdraw  for  a  time 
to  the  continent,  and  in  his  absence  he  was  rejected 
by  Manchester.  Elected  in  185'  for  Birmingham, 
he  seconded  Mr.  Miluer  Gi Icon's  motion  against 
the  second  reading  of  the  Conspiracy  Bill,  which 
led  to  the  overthrow  of  Ix»rd  Pabiierston's  govern- 
ment. During  the  recces,  he  addressed  several 
public  meetings,  both  in  England  aud  Scotland, 
in  favour  of  parliamentary  reform,  and  published  an 
elaborate  scheme  of  change  in  the  representative  sys- 
tem. He  is  now  (1870)  President  of  the  Board 'of 
Trade  in  the  Gladstone  Ministry  and  the  ever  active 
champion  of  democracy  and  of  American  institutions, 

BRIGHTENING,  in  Calico-printing,  is  tho 
operation  of  rendering  the  colours  of  printed  fabric* 
more  bright  or  brilliant,  by  boiling  them  in  solutions 
of  soda  and  other  materials. 

BRIGHTON,     originally     Brighthelmstone,  a 
i  town  and  a  celebrated  watering-place  on  the  sea- 
!  coast  of  Sussex,  60^  miles  south  of  London.    It  is 
;  built  on  a  slope  ascending  eastward  to  a  range  of 
j  high   chalk-cliffs   (backed  by  the  South  Downs), 
bounding  the  coast  as  far  as  Beachy  Head  ;  to  the 
west,  these  hills  recede  from  the  coast,  and  leave 
]  a  long  stretch  of  sands.    Anciently,  Brighthelui- 
stotic  was  a  mere  fishing-village  on  a  level  under 
the  cliff;  and  more  thun  once  it  was  burnt  aud 

E hindered  by  French  marauders.  It  was  fortified  by 
lenry  VIII.,  and  more  strongly  by  Elizabeth ;  but 
the  sea  proved  more  dangerous  than  the  French, 
and  now  washes  over  the  site  of  the  village  of 
those  days.  The  inroads  of  the  sea  in  1699,  1703, 
and  1705,  undermined  many  cliffs  and  destroyed 
many  houses.  Its  further  inroads  are  prevented 
by  a  sea  wall  of  great  strength  (On  f  it  high, 
23  feet  thick  at  the  base,  and  2  miles  long), 
extending  along  the  cliffs,  and  built  at  the  cost 
of  £100,000.  The  writings  of  Dr.  Russet,  a  cele- 
brated physician  of  George  ll.'s  time,  first  drew 
public  attention  to  B.  as  an  eligible  watering-place, 
and  the  discovery  of  a  chalybeate  spring  in  the 
vicinity  increased  its  popularity.  The  visit  of  the 
Prince  of  Wales  in  178'.',  and  his  subsequent  yearly 
residence  there,  finally  opened  the  eyes  of  t!i" 
fashionable  world  to  its  immense  attractions,  and 
B.  thenceforth  became  tho  crowded  resort  of  a 
health-seeking  population.  Its  progress  has  been 
very  rapid,  and  the  town  is  still  steadily  increasing. 
I  B.  is  for  the  most  part  extremely  well  built,  as 
becomes  a  favoured  retreat  of  wealth  aud  aris- 
tocracy. It  mostly  consists  of  new  and  elegant 
streets,  squares,  ana  terraces.  The  hotels  ;  re 
magnificent.  A  range  of  splendid  houses  fronts  the 
sea  for  nearly  3  miles,  including  the  famous  sea- 
wall, and  the  beoch  is  easily  accessible  by  gaps  in 
the  chalk-cliffs.  Formerly,  trees  were  a  great  rarity 
in  B.  ;  but  within  the  last  twelve  years  they  have 
been  planted  both  in  and  around  the  town,  and  are 
now  to  be  seen  of  considerable  size  in  the  North 
Slevne  Enclosures,  the  Level,  and  the  Queen's  Park. 
Pop.,  in  1801,  733'.)  ;  in  1821.  24.429  ;  in  1851.  65.569. 
j  B  ,  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  The  towr. 
was  incorporated  in  1851.  It  contains,  on  an 
average,  20.0O0  visitors,  and  the  population  during 
the  fashionable  aeasou  amounts  to  9o,ihio.  Living  and 
]  house-rent  axe  about  a  third  higher  than  in  Loudon. 
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Near  the  centre  of  the  town  is  the  Pavilion  or 
Marine  Palace,  a  fantastic  Oriental  or  Chinese 
structure,  with  domes,  minarets,  and  pinnacles,  and 
Moorish  stables,  begun  for  the  Prince  of  Wales  in 
17H4,  and  finished  in  18u7.  It  is  now  the  property 
of  the  corporation  of  B.,  and  with  its  fine  pleasure- 
grounds  of  above  seven  acres,  it  is  devoted  to  the 
recreation  of  the  inhabitants.  It  stands  in  the 
Steyne,  an  open  space  between  the  east  nnd  west 
parts  of  the  town.  The  Marine  Parade,  a  fine 
terrace,  extends  about  a  mile  along  the  margin  of 
the  cliff,  between  the  Steyne  and  Kemp  Town,  a 
handsome  suburb  on  the  east.  The  Chain  Pier, 
1136  feet  long,  and  13  feet  wide,  was  erected 
in  1823  at  the  cost  of  £3o,imm>;  it  is  a  favourite 
promenade.  B.  has  no  maritime  trade  and  no 
manufactures ;  but  fishing  is  carried  on  to  a  consider- 
able extent.  An  increase  of  permanent  residents 
U  continually  flowing  to  B.  from  it*  large  migratory 
population  in  summer  and  autumn,  drawn  thither 
by  the  salubrity  of  the  place  and  its  various 
fashionable  attractions,  as  well  as  by  the  number 
of  its  schools,  there  being  nearly  2<'(>  boarding- 
schools.  Before  the  opening  of  the  London  and 
Brighton  Railway,  .".2  coaches  passed  between  the 
two  places  daily.  There  is  a  proprietory  college, 
a  fine  building  in  the  Tudor  style.  The  sous  of 
the  late  Duke  of  Wellington  were  pupils  of  the 
vicar  of  Brighton,  and  a  very  handsome  memorial 
to  the  memory  of  the  Duke  has  been  erected  in  the 
old  parish  church. 

BRIGHT'S  DISEASE  fof  the  kidneys),  so 
called  after  the  Engli.-h  physician,  Dr.  Bright,  who 
fir.-t  investigated  its  character,  consists  of  a  degen- 
eration of  the  tissues  of  the  kidney  into  fut,  and 
will  be  better  understood  after  the  anatomy  of 
the  organ  has  been  studied.  Suffice  it  to  say 
now,  that  this  degenerated  condition  impairs  the 
excreting  powers  of  the  organ,  so  that  the  urea  is 
not  sufficiently  se|>aratcd  from  the  blood.  The 
flow  of  the  latter,  when  charged  with  this  urea, 
is  retarded  through  the  minute  vessels,  congestion 
ensure,  and  exudation  of  albumen  and  fibrin  is  the 
result.  When  we  apply  heat  to  the  urine  from  a 
kidney  so  affected,  it  becomes  opaque,  shewing  that 
it  contained  albumen  (q.  v.);  and  on  examining  a 
drop  of  it  under  the  microscope,  we  observe  the 
exuded  lymph  mixed  with  epithelium  in  the  form 
of  casts  of  the  small  ducts  of  the  diseased  organ. 
The  patient  presents  a  flabby,  bloodless  look,  is 
drowsy,  and  easily  fatigued.  The  disease  may  (suc- 
ceed any  of  the  eruptive  fevers,  and  is  frequently 
associated  with  enlargement  of  the  heart. 

The  eauses  of  this  terrible  malady  are  any  which 
cau>e  congestion  of  the  kidneys — indulgence  in  strong 
drinks,  long-continued  suppuration,  exposure  to  wet 
ami  cold,  the  exanthematous  fevers,  and  pregnancy. 
The  indications  for  treatment  are,  to  remove  any  of 
those  causes  which  may  be  present,  rectify  the  other 
secretions,  relieve  any  temporary  congestion  of  the 
kidneys,  at  the  same  time  endeavouring  to  increase 
the  number  of  red  blood  globules,  by  the  admin- 
).-'  rat  inn  of  iron  and  vegetable  bitters.  And  in 
tiie  advanced  stages,  when  the  blood  is  poisoning 
the  nervous  centres,  attempts  should  be  made  to 
restore  the.  secretions  of  urine  by  administering 
diuretics  (q.  v.),  by  giving  hydrochloric  ami  vege- 
table acids,  sponging  the  patient  with  vinegar,  and 
relieving  the  congestion  of  the  brain  by  purgatives 
and  local  bleeding. 

BRIONOLES,  a  town  in  the  department  of 
Var.  France,  beautifully  situated  in  a  fertile  valley, 
surrounded  by  forest-clad  hills,  and  watered  by  a 
stream  called  the  Calami,  about  22  miles  west- 
souiU-wcst  of  Draguignan.    B.,  which  is  a  very 


salubrious  place,  has  manufactures  of  broad-cloth, 
silk  twist,  soap,  leather,  pottery,  Ac.  ;  and  a  trade  in 
wines,  brandy,  olives,  and  prunes.    Pop.  about  5<mm». 

BRIM'E'GA,  a  town  of  New  Castile.  Spain,  20 
miles  easl-north-easl  of  (iaudalaj.ini,  is  situated  on 
the  Taj  una,  and  was  formerly  'surrounded  by  walls, 
of  wh'«ch  traces  still  exist.  The  remains  of  an  old 
Moorish  fortress  now  serve  us  a  cemetery.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  woollens.  linen,  glass,  and  leather. 
Pop.  4.'00.  lit  re,  in  171<\  during  the  War  of  the 
Succession,  the  English  general  Stanhope,  owing  to 
the  dilatoriness  of  his  allies  in  affording  him  support, 
was  defeated  by  the  Duke  de  Vend/one,  and  com- 
pelled to  surrender,  with  all  his  force,  amounting  to 
about  5500  men. 

BRIL,  the  namo  of  two  Dutch  painters.— 
Mattiuxh  B.,  born  at  Antwerp,  155o,  went  during 
his  youth  to  Italy,  and,  under  the  patronage  of 
Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  painted  several  frescoes*  in 
the  Vatican.  lie  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
historical  and  landscape  |x.iulcr.  He  died  in  15SJ. 
— His  more  celebrated  younger  brother.  Pail  B., 
bom  1554  or  1550,  received  instructions  under 
Matthaeus  in  Rome,  and  soon  excelled  his  master. 
His  pieces  were  at  first  conceived  in  the  fantastio 
style  which  then  prevailed;  but  gradually  his  stylo 
increased  in  power  and  beauty,  until  it  exerted 
a  striking  influence  over  landscape  painting.  The 
works  of  his  riper  age  exhibit  high  |>octicul  qualities, 
and  a  flue  appreciation  of  the  effects  of  light  in  the 
sky,  which  have  been  described  as  but  little  inferior 
to  those  of  his  great  successor,  Claude  Lorraine. 
They  have  a  character  of  solemn  rest  aud  calmness, 
and  at  times  even  an  elegiac  tune  of  melancholy, 
which  well  accords  with  representations  of  the 
glories  of  fallen  Rome.  A  collection  of  excellent 
landscapes  by  B.  is  found  in  the  palace  Rospigliosi 
in  Rome,  and  two  beautiful  landscapes  enrich  the 
gallery  of  the  Pitti  Palace,  Florence.  Besides  land- 
scapes, B.  painted  scenes  from  biblical  history ; 
among  them,  the  '  Tower  of  Babel, '  now  in  the 
Berlin  Museum.  Other  pictures  by  B.  are  found 
in  the  galleries  of  Munich,  Vienna,  aud  the  Louvre. 
He  died  at  Rome  in  l«2ti. 

BRILL  {lihotuhux  vulgaris),  a  fish  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  tuibot  (q.  v.),  found  in  considerable 
abut. dance  on  some  parts  of  the  British  coasts,  aud 
common  in  the  markets  of  the  larger  towns.  It 
resembles  the  turbot  more  than  any  other  British 
species  of  this  genus,  but  is  at  once  distinguished  by- 
its  inferior  breadth,  which  (excltnlii.g  the  fins)  is 
only  equal  to  half  its  entire  length  ;  by  the  waul  of 
tubercles  on  the  upper  surface  ;  by  a  few  of  the 
most  anterior  ray  s  of  the  dorsal  (in  being  elongated 
beyond  the  membrane;  and  by  the  tolouring,  which 
is  reddish  sandy-brow n  on  the  upper  side,  varied 
with  darker  lit  own  and  sprinkled  with  white  |>early 
spots,  the  under  side  being  (as  in  the  tuibot) 
white.  The  B.  is  taken  both  in  sandy  bays  and  in 
deep  water.  Although  considered  very  interior  to 
the  tuibot,  it  is  yet  much  esteemed  for  the  table. 
It  «e)dom  or  never  attains  so  great  a  size  as  the 
turbot,  rarely  exceeding  S  lbs.  in  weight. 

BRI'LLIAXT  is  a  popular  name  given  to  tho 
diamond  when  it  is  cut  in  a  particular  way.  See 
Diamond. 

BRI'MSTOXE  (Saxon,  ]lrenne-*ta,>r,  a  stone  that 
burns)  is  the  vulgar  name  for  sulphur  (q.  v.). 

BRI'XDISI  (the  ancient  Iinn<t1i*iu>n  or  Itrun- 
tluxium),  a  seaport  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Otranto,  is  situated  on  a  small  promon- 
tory in  the  buy  of  the  Adriatic  Sea,  about  15  miles 
east-north-east  of  Taranto.  B.  is  a  city  of  very 
great  antiquity.  It  was  taken  from  the  Sallentines 
by  the  Romans  207  a.  c,  who  some  twenty  yean 
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later  established  a  colony  here.  The  town,  partly 
owing  to  the  fertility  of  the  country,  but  chiefly 
on  account  of  its  excellent  port — consisting  of 
an  inner  and  outer  Itarbour,  the  former  perfectly 
landlocked,  and  capable  of  containing  the  largest 
fleets  and  of  easy  defence  on  account  of  its  narrow 
entrance,  and  the  latter  also  very  well  sheltered— 
rapidly  increased  in  wealth  and  importance.  It 
soon  Isecame  the  principal  naval  station  of  the 
Romans  in  the  Adriatic.  In  230  b.  c,  B.  was  the 
starting-place  of  the  Roman  troops  that  took  part 
in  the  first  Illyrinn  War ;  and  from  this  point  the 
Romans  nearly  always  directed  subsequent  wars 
with  Macedonia,  Greece,  and  Asia.  And  when  the 
Roman  p>wer  had  been  firmly  established  beyond 
the  Adriatic,  B.  became  a  city  second  to  none  of 
South  Italy  in  commercial  importance.  Horace, 
who  accompanied  Antony  in  a  hostile  movement 
on  B.  in  41  n.  c,  his  made  the  journey  the  subject 
of  one  of  his  satires  (Sat.  i.  ft).  Virgil  died  here, 
in  19  b.  c,  on  his  return  from  Greece.  The  city 
appears  to  have  retained  its  importance  until  the 
fall  of  the  empire,  but  tt  suffered  greatly  in  the 
wars  which  followed.  When  the  Normans  became 
possessed  of  it  in  the  11th  c,  the  Crusaders  made 
it  their  chief  port  for  embarkation  to  the  Holy 
Land  ;  but  with  the  decline  of  the  crusades,  B.  sunk 
into  comparative  insignificance  as  a  naval  station. 
The  city  subsequently  suffered  greatly  from  ware  and 
earthquakes.  Now  its  glory  is  utterly  gone.  It  is 
a  miserable,  unhealthy  place,  with  only  alnjut  6000  or 
7<M»0  inhabitants,  hardly  more  than  a  tenth  of  what 
it  had  in  the  12th  c. ;  its  fine  inner  harbour  is  choked 
up  with  sand ;  and  it  has  even  few  remains  of 
interest.  The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral, 
where  the  Emperor  Frederick  II.  was  married  to 
Yolanda  in  1 225 ;  and  the  castle,  commenced  by 
Frederick  II.  and  finished  by  Charles  V.  The 
district  around  B.  is  still  remarkable  for  its  fertility, 
olive-oil  being  produced  in  large  quantities.  The 
Multa  steamers  have  within  recent  years  begun  to 
call  at  B.  on  their  way  to  Corfu  and  Patras,  a  royal 
decree  having  constituted  the  place  an  entrepot  for 
foreign  goods. 

BRINDLEY,  James,  an  eminent  English  me- 
chanic and  engineer,  born  in  Thornsctt,  near  Chapel- 
en-lc-Frith,  Derbyshire,  in  1716.  Apprenticed  at  17 
to  a  millwright,  he  afterwards  became  an  engineer, 
and  in  17*>2  shewed  great  ingenuity  in  contriving 
a  water-engine  for  draining  a  coal-mine.  A  silk- 
mill  on  a  new  plan,  and  several  others  of  his  works, 
recommended  him  to  the  Duke  of  Bridgewater 
(q.  v.),  who  employed  him  to  execute  the  canal 
between  Worsley  and  Manchester.  Thenceforth  he 
devoted  his  great  skill  and  genius  to  the  construc- 
tion of  navigable  canals ;  commenced  the  Grand 
Trunk,  and  completed  the  Birmingham,  Chester- 
field, and  others.  Once,  when  under  examination 
before  a  committee  of  the  House  of  Commons,  being 
jocularly  asked  for  what  purpose  he  supposed  rivers 
to  have  been  created,  he  is  said  to  have  replied : 
4  Undoubtedly  to  feed  navigable  canals.'  He  died 
in  1772. 

BRINE  is  the  term  applied  to  water  highly 
impregnated  with  common  salt,  and  Brink  SrniNus 
are  those  natural  waters  containing  much  salt, 
which  in  many  parts  of  the  world  gush  out  from 
fissures  in  the  ground.    See  Salt. 

BRINE-SHRIMP  (Artemia  *alinn\  a  small 
crustacean,  of  the  order  Branch iojxula  (q.  v.),  which, 
unlike  the  greater  number  of  animals  of  that  order, 
is  an  inhabitant  not  of  fresh  but  of  salt  water,  ard 
is  indeed  remarkable,  because  it  is  to  be  found  in 
myriads  swimming  about  in  the  brine  of  suit-pans, 
previous  to  boiling,  when,  having  been  concentrated 
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by  exposure  to  sun  and  air  for  about  a  f< 
destroys  the  life  of  almost  all  other 


t,  it 


Brine  Shrimp : 
a,  mature  ;  6,  young. 

The  full-grown  B.  is  about  half  an  inch  long.  The 
little  animal  is  almost  transparent,  and  is  extremely 
active  and  graceful  in  its  movements.  The  workmen 
at  salt-pans  so  confidently  ascribe  to  it  the  rapid 
clearing  of  the  brine  in  which  it  occurs,  that  when 
it  does  not  appear  in  their  mitern*,  they  transport 
a  few  from  other  salterns.  They  multiply  with 
extraordinary  rapidity. 

BRINJAREE  DOG,  a  rough-haired  or  long- 
haired variety  of  greyhound  (q.  v.),  used  in  the 
Deccan,  and  said  to  be  the  best  of  the  hunting-dogs 
of  India.  It  is  said  to  be  superior  in  size  and 
strength  to  the  Persian  greyhound,  but  not  to  be 
equal  to  the  British  greyhound  in  swiftness.  It  is 
generally  of  a  yellowish  or  tan  colour. 

BRINVILLIERS,  Marie  Marguerite,  Mar- 
quise nE.  notorious  as  a  poisoner  in  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV.,  was  the  daughter  of  Dreux  cPAubray, 
Lieutenant  of  Paris,  and  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion. In  IrtM  she  was  married,  while  still  young, 
to  the  Marquis  de  Brinvilliers.  This  nob'eman 
seema  to  have  been  a  gay  and  careless  sjiend- 
thrift,  who  allowed  his  wife  to  do  very  much  as  she 
pleased.  He  even  introduced  to  her  a"  young  officer 
named  Jean  Rapt  is tc  de  Gaudin,  Seigneur  dc  St. 
Croix,  who  was  exceedingly  handsome,  and  who 
inspired  her  with  a  violent  passion.  Her  ea«y  hus- 
band, however,  was  wholly  indifferent  to  his  wife's 
conduct;  but  her  father,  who  seems  to  have  had  a 
stricter  sense  of  duty,  caused  St.  Croix  to  be  arrested 
and  imprisoned  in  the  Basiile.  It  was  here  the 
latter  learned  the  art  of  preparing  poisons,  from  an 
Italian,  and  on  his  release  he  imparted  his  fatal 
knowledge  to  his  mistress,  who,  during  his  incar- 
ceration, had  affected  the  greatest  piety,  spending 
most  of  her  time  in  visiting  the  hospitals  and  iu 
attending  the  sick.  The  marchioness  now  resolved 
to  destroy  her  father.  St.  Croix  eagerly  al>etted 
her,  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  portion  of  the 
paternal  inheritance ;  but  in  order  to  test  the  efficacy 
of  the  poison,  she  tried  its  effects  upon  the  invalid* 
of  the  Hi'Afl  IHcu.  Having  satisfied  herself,  sl  e 
commenced  operations  on  her  parent,  kissing  ami 
poisoning  him  continually  for  eight  months,  until 
her  diabolical  patience  was  exhausted,  and  she  was 
at  last  induced  to  administer  a  very  violent  dose. 
He  died,  and  no  one  suspected  the  marchioness. 
With  St.  Croix's  assistance,  and  that  of  a  domestic 
servant,  Jean  Amelin,  alias  Chaussee.  she  next 
poisoned,  with  the  same  fearful  indifference  to 
crime,  her  two  brothers  and  her  sisters ;  her 
object  being  to  find  means  of  sup[>orting  her  extra- 
vagant style  of  living  with  her  paramour.  Several 
times  she  attempted  to  poison  the  marquis,  her 
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husband  ;  but  he  escaped,  and,  as  was  said,  by  means 
of  antidotes  given  by  St.  Croix,  who  dreaded  that  be 
should  be  compelled  to  marrv  the  widow.    St.  Croii 
died  suddenly  in  1*72— his  gHaas  masl 
off  while  he  was  engaged  in  preparing  a 
leaving  document*  inculpating  the  marchiom 
was  also  accused  about  the  same  time  by  her  accom- 
plice Chnussee,  who  being  arrested,  con  l  eased  all,  and 
was  condemned  to  be  broken  alive.   The  marchioness 
escaped  to  England ;  afterwards  she  travelled  into 
Germany,  and  next  went  to  Liege,  where  she  took 
refuge  in  a  convent.    From  this,  however,  she  was 
craftily  decoyed  by  an  officer  of  justice  disguised  as 
an  abbe,  and  conveyed  to  Paris,    Among  her  papers 
was  found  a  general  confession  of  her  crimes,  includ- 
ing the  above-mentioned  murders,  and  many  others. 
One  strange  confession  stated  that,  out  of  pity  for 
a  virtuous  young  lady  who  bad  been  imprisoned  in 
a  convent,  the  marchioness  had  poisoned  a  whole 
family!     It  is  a  singular  fact,  that  this  infamous 
woman  was  a  bigot  in  her  religious  tenets,  and  was 
quite  exemplary  in  her  attendance  at  church.  At 
her  trial  in  Paris,  she  at  first  denied  all  charges 
brought  against  her,  and  pretended  that  the  'general 
confession    had  been  written  during  the  insanity 
caused  by  a  fever;  but  after  being  put  to  the  torture, 
she  made  a  full  confession,  and  was  beheaded,  July 
Irt,  1B76.     Her  career  had  excited  such  terror  in 
France,  that  Louis  XIV.  instituted  a  distinct  tri- 
bunal, the  Chambrt  Ardent*  (q.  v.),  to  investigate 
cases  of  poisoning  by  the  4  succession  powder '  used 
by  the  marchioness. 

BRIOUDE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Haute-Loirc,  shunted  near  the  left  bunk  of  the 
river  Allicr,  adout  29  miles  north-west  of  Le  Pay. 
It  occupies  the  site  of  firiva*,  a  town  of  the  ancient 
Averni.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  college  and 
the  church  of  St  Julicn,  founded  in  the  9th  c,  on 
the  site  of  a  still  mote  ancient  edifice  erected  on 
the  spot  where  the  saint  was  martyred.  B.  has 
manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen,  and  a  trade  in 
the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Lafayette 
was  born  here.    Pop.  4fl70. 

BRISBANE,  a  name  applied  to  various  localities 
in  New  South  Wales  in  honour  of  Governor  Brisbane 
(q.  v.).  1.  B.,  an  inland  count y,  about  120  miles  to 
the  north-north-west  of  Sydney.  2.  B.,  a  Seaport, 
about  040  miles  to  the  north  of  Sydney.  It  is 
the  chief  town  of  the  Morelon  Bay  District,  now 
erected  into  a  separate  colony  under  the  name  of 
Queensland  ;  and  it  is  by  various  routes  from  this 
place  that  the  neighbouring  interior  is  most  easily 
attained.  It  stands  near  the  mouth  of  a  river  of 
its  own  name,  which  fulls  into  Moreton  Bay.  8.  B., 
the  river  just  mentioned.  It  rises  in  the  main  ridge 
which  divides  the  rivers  of  the  interior  from  those 
of  the  coast. 

BRISBANE,  General  Sm  Thomas  Makpotoal, 
a  distinguished  soldier  and  astronomer,  was  born 
at  Brisbane,  the  hereditary  seat  of  his  family, 
near  Largs,  Ayrshire,  July  23,  1778.  At  the  early 
ape  of  ID  he  entered  the  army  as  an  ensign,  and  in 
the  following  year,  when  quartered  in  Ireland,  he 
formed  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  Arthur 
Welle-lcy,  afterwards  Duke  of  Wellington.  With 
a  company  he  had  raised  in  Glasgow  in  1793,  B. 
took  part  in  all  the  engagements  of  the  campaign 
in  (landers ;  and  in  the  West  Indies,  to  which  he 
was  sent  in  179*,  he  greatly  distinguished  himself 
under  Sir  Ralph  Abereromby.  He  afterwards  served 
in  the  West  Indies  as  colonel  of  the  69th  ;  and  in 
If* 1 2  obtained  command  of  a  brigade  under  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  in  Spain.  For  his  conspicuous  braverv 
at  the  battle  of  the  Nive  he  received  the  thanks  of 
parliament.    When  Napoleon  abdicated,  B.  was  sent 


in  command  of  a  brigade  to  North  America,  from 
whence  he  was  recalled  in  1815,  but  too  lute  to 
admit  of  his  being  present  at  Waterloo.  In  1H21, 
B.,  on  the  recommendation  of  his  friend  the  Duke, 
wu  appointed  governor  of  New  South  Wales,  a 
position  he  held  for  four  years,  during  which  time 
he  introduced  many  wise  reforms,  eajieciallv  in  penal 
treatment;  secured  at  his  own  expense1  good  breeds 
of  horses  for  the  colony ;  promoted  the  cultivation 
of  the  sugar-cane,  vine,  tobacco,  and  cotton  ;  and 
left  at  the  close  of  hi.-*  administration — which  was 
marked  by  perfect  tolerance  and  protection  of  till 
classes  of  Christians—  &n,0<>0  acres  of  cleared  land 
where  he  had  found  only  25,000.  But  high  as  B. 
ranks  as  a  soldier  and  administrator,  ns  a  man  of 
science  he  holds  a  still  higher  place.  While  in 
Australia,  he  catalogued  no  less  than  7385  stars, 
for  which  great  work — known  as  '  the  Brisbane 
Cataloguo  of  Stars' — he  received  the  Copley  medal 
from  the  Royal  Society.  On  his  return  to  Scotland, 
he  had  an  astronomical  observatory  established  at 
his  residence  at  Makerstoun,  and  devoted  himself 
entirely  to  scientific  pursuits.  He  entered  warmly 
into  the  plans  of  the  British  Association  for  ascer- 
taining the  laws  of  the  earth's  magnetism,  and  in 
1841  had  a  splendid  magnetic  observatory  erected 
at  Makerstoun,  the  observations  made  there  filling 
three  large  volumes,  published  in  the  Tranxartion* 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh,  of  which  he  was 
president,  having  been  elected  on  the  death  of  Sir 
Walter  Scott.  He  founded  two  gold  medals  for 
scientific  merit— one  in  the  award  of  the  Royal  So- 
ciety, the  other  in  that  of  the  Society  of  Arts.  He 
died  January  27,  1860. 

BRISSOT,  Jeak  Pierre,  one  of  the  first  movers 
in  the  outbreak  of  the  French  Revolution,  and 
afterwards  numbered  among  its  victims,  was  born 
at  Chartres,  in  1754,  and  educated  for  the  bar. 
After  completing  his  studies  at  Paris,  he  went 
into  the  office  of  a  procurator,  but  quickly  aban- 
doned the  legal  profession  for  the  more  congenial 
one  of  authorship.  From  his  earliest  years  he 
hud  devoted  himself  with  passionate  eagerness  to 
literary  studies,  especially  history,  economy,  and 
politics,  and,  among  other  lingual  accomplishments, 
ucquired  a  thorough  mastery  of  English.  His  first 
work,  Thtorit  dtt  Isn*  CriminelU*  (1780).  gained 
the  approbation  of  Voltaire  and  D'Alemhcrt,  and 
was  followed  by  his  Bibliotheirve  de$  Loi*  Crhninellr*, 
which  established  his  reputation  as  a  jurist.  Having 
removed  to  London,  he  there  started  a  learned 
journal,  under  the  title  Lyceum,  for  which,  how- 
ever, he  found  no  adequate  support.  He  therefore 
returned  to  Paris,  and  soon  afterwards  was  im- 
prisoned in  the  Bastile,  on  a  charge  of  having 
written  against  the  queen  a  brochure,  which,  in  fact, 
»  as  penned  by  the  Murquis  de  Pelleport.  After  four 
months  in  the  Bastile,  he  waa  liberated  through 
the  intervention  of  Madame  de  Genlis  and  the  Duke 
of  Orleans.  B.  continued  to  write  tracts  on  finance, 
Ac,  but  his  love  of  freedom  and  vehement  hatred 
of  despotism  again  involved  him  in  danger,  and,  to 
escape  from  a  lettre-de-cac/iet,  he  was  once  more 
compelled  to  retire  to  England.  He  afterwards 
visited  North  America,  as  representative  of  the 
SociiU  de*  Amis  dea  Xoir:  On  his  return  to 
France,  he  zealously  assisted  in  the  outbreak  of 
the  Revolution,  and  was  in  consequence  elected  by 
the  citizens  of  Paris  their  representative  in  the 
Constituent  Assembly,  where  he  exercised  a  pre- 
dominant influence  over  alt  the  early  movements 
of  the  Revolution.  He  also  established  a  journal, 
called  Le  Patriote  Fran^aU,  which  became  the 
recognized  organ  of  the  earliest  republicans ;  and, 
through  his  superior  knowledge  of  polities,  and  the 
usages  of  constitutional  countries,  he  gathered 
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round  him  all  the  young  men  of  talent  and  spirit 
who  were  opposed  to  the  court-theory  of  absolute 
sovereignty.  It  thus  happened  that,  without  his 
being  formally  considered  the  head  of  a  party,  all 
the  movements  of  the  early  revolutionist*  were 
profoundly  influenced  by  him,  and  he  incurred  the 
bitter  hatred  of  the  court  reactionists,  who  affixed 
the  nickname  of  Brissotins  to  all  the  advocates  of 
reform.  Afterwards,  the  Brissotins  formed  the 
Girondist  party.  In  the  Convention,  B.  was  repre- 
sentative of  the  department  of  Eure-ct-Loir.  Hen* 
his  moderation  made  him  suspected  as  a  friend 
of  royalty,  as  he  opposed  the  '  men  of  September,' 
and  the  trial  and  condemnation  of  the  king.  When 
Louis  XVI.  heard  his  doom  pronounced,  he  ex- 
claimed: '  I  believed  that  Brissot  would  have  saved 
! '  But  B.  was  weak  enough  to  imagine  that 
best  way  to  save  the  king  would  be  to  vote 
first  for  his  death,  and  then  appeal  to  the  nation. 
B.  and  his  party,  which  was  perhaps  the  purest  in 
principle  and  the  weakest  in  action,  ultimately  fell 
before  the  fierce  accusations  of  the  Mountain,  or 
Jacobin  party,  which  believed,  or  at  least  pretended 
to  believe,  that  the  virtuous  B.  had  received  money 
from  the  court  to  employ  against  the  Revolution. 
With  lit  other  Girondists,  B.  suffered  death  under 
the  guillotine,  October  30,  1793. 

BRI  STLES,  the  strong  haira  growing  on  the 
back  of  the  hog  and  wild-boar,  and  extensively 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  brushes,  and  also  by 
shoemakers  and  saddlers.  They  form  an  important 
article  of  British  import,  between  2  and  3  million 
pound*  being  annually  imported,  chiefly  from  Rus- 
sia and  Germany ;  but  they  are  also  obtained  from 
France  and  Belgium,  and  small  quantities  of  infe- 
rior quality  have  recently  been  received  from  China. 
From  Russia,  the  average  annual  value  of  B.  im- 
ported into  Britain  is  £350,c mm >,  Siberia  alone  sup- 
plying about  £'150,000.  Russiu*  B.  vary  iu  value 
from  £6  to  £00  per  cwt.  From  Germany,  about 
£lOO,ooo  worth  per  annum  is  received,  varying  from 
£0  'per  cwt.  to  £35  per  cwt.  From  France  and 
Belgium,  about  £20,000,  varying  in  value  from  2«.  to 
about  4*.  tl<£  per  pound.  The  quality  of  B.  depends 
on  the  length,  stiffness,  colour,  and  struightness  — 
white  being  the  most  valuable.  The  best  bristles 
arc  produced  by  pigs  that  inhabit  cold  countries. 
The  Russian  hog  is  a  long,  spare  animal,  and  the 
thinner  the  hog,  the  longer  and  stiffcr  the  bristles. 
When  the  Russian  hog  is  sent  to  the  south  and  fat- 
tened, the  B.  become  soft,  and  of  course  depreciated 
in  value.  In  the  summer,  the  hogs  are  driven  in 
herds  through  the  forests,  to  feed  on  soft  roots,  &c, 
when  they  shed  their  B.  by  rubbing  themselves 
against  the  trees.  The  B.  are  then  collected,  sewed 
up  iu  horse  or  ox  hides,  and  sent  to  fairs,  whence 
they  find  their  way,  through  agents,  to  all  countries. 

BRI  STOL,  an  important  maritime  city  in  the 
west  of  England,  long.  2"  35  28"  W.,  lat.  61  27'  6'  N. 
upon  the  rivers  Frome  and  Avon,  and  partly  in  the 
counties  of  Gloucester  and  Somerset,  joined  with  the 
former  for  ecclesiastical  and  military  purposes,  but 
otherwise  a  city  and  county  in  itself.  The  ancient 
portion  of  B.  consists  nlmost  entirely  of  shops, 
warehouses,  offices,  manufactories,  and  other  com- 
mercial buildings,  of  the  estimated  annual  value  of 
£258,228,  which,  at  twenty  years'  purchase,  gives 
£5,104,500  as  the  value  of  the  old  city  parishes. 
The  streets  are,  with  few  exceptions,  narrow  and 
irregular  ;  hut  there  are,  nevertheless,  many  hand- 
some shops,  and  other  buildings  of  a  superior 
character.  Among  the  latter,  may  be  especially 
mentioned  the  new  banking-house  of  the  West  of 
England  Companv,  the  Guild  Hall,  Bank  of  Eng- 
land, New  General  Hospital,  and  Hallway  termini. 
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Among  the  ancient  buildings  are  the  Church  of  84 
Mary  Redcliffe,  the  Cathedral,  and  Temple  Church, 
remarkable  for  its  leaning  tower.    Some  remains 
still  exist  of  the  ancient  castle  and  walls,  traces 
of  Roman  encampments  at  Clifton  and  Leigh,  and 
Druidic  vestiges  at  Stoke  and  Stanton  Drew.  The 
modern  portions  of  B.,  including  Clifton,  Cotham, 
Ac,  consist  of  handsome  residences,  in  squares, 
terraces,  crescents,  and  detached  villas,  and  some 
creditable  specimens  of  architecture  in  church**, 
chapels,  assembly  aud  club  rooms.    The  population 
of  B.  proper  was,  in  1861,  66,027,  and  of  the 
■ubnrban  districts,  1 1 0,094— total,  182,121,  steadily 
increasing;  total  included  in  the  municipal  bound- 
ary, 154,093.     The  floating  harbour  and  quays 
extend  for  more  than  a  mile  through  the  city,  and 
arc  formed  by  embarking  and  locking  the  old 
courses  of  the  rivers,  which  now  flow  through  a  new 
channel  cut  at  a  cost  of  about  £000,000.   There  were 
entered  inwards  with  cargoes  during  the  year  1 859, 
790  vessels,  with  a  tonnage  of  202,020,  engaged  in 
the  foreign,  and  6615,  of  477,410  tons,  in  the  coasting 
trade,  making  a  total  of  7406  vessels,  and  080,030 
tons.     The  clearances  outwards  with  cargoes  for 
the  same  year  shew  4921  vessels  and  441,390  tons. 
The  customs  duties  ou  imports  produced  £1,283,649. 
The  chief  trade  ia  with  Canada  and  the  I'nited 
States.  West  Indies  and  South  America,  Portugal, 
the    Mediterranean,    Russia,    Mauritius,  Turkey, 
France,  and  west  coast  of  Africa.    The  principal 
exports  are  iron,  copper,  and  brass,  coal,  salt,  and 
manufactured  goods,  to  the  annual  value  of  about 
£500,000.    The  manufactures  are  chiefly  cotton  and 
woollen  goods,  glass,  refined  sugar,  earthenware, 
lead,  chemicals,  and  floor-cloths.    The  ship-building 
yards  have  the  reputation  of  turning  out  excellent 
sea-going  vessels.    The  Great  \Vt*tern,  the  pioneer 
of  steam-communication  across  the  Atlantic,  the 
Great  Britain,  aud  the  ill-fated    Demerara  were 
built  here.     The  railways  terminating  in  Bristol 
are,  the  Great  Western  from  the  east,  the  Midland 
from  the  north,  and  the  Bristol  and  Exeter  from 
the  south  and  west.    Another  railway  is  in  course 
of  construction,  for  giving  direct  communication 
witlj  South  Wales.     B.  returns  two  members  to 
the  House  of  Commons ;  the  number  of  registered 
electors  ia  12,648.    The  municipal  government  ia 
vested  in  a  mayor,  16  aldermen,  and  48  town  coun- 
cillors, a  lord-lieutenant  and  lord  high  steward.  A 
recorder  attends  the  quarter-sessions,  for  the  trial 
of  minor  offences  and  suits  iu  the  Tolzcy,  a  peculiar 
local  court;  and  assizes  are  held  twice  a  year,  for 
causes  in  the  superior  courts.    The  police  arrange- 
ments arc  tolerably  efficient,  and  the  city  jail  well 
constructed  and  managed.    It  contains  a  church 
built  iu  the  prison-yard  by  the  unaided  lat. -our  of 
the  convicts.    The  benevolent  institutions  of  B.  are 
numerous  and  well  supported.    The  most  important 
arc  the  Infirmary,  the  New  Hospital,  the  Blind 
Asylum,  Orphan  Asylum,  Asylum  for  Deaf  Mutes, 
alma-houses,  reformatories,  ic,  and  the  extraor- 
dinary Ashley  Hill  Asy  lum  lor  Orphans,  built  and 
maintained   without    any  provision    for  meeting 
expenses,  except  the  unsolicited  contributions  that 
happens  to  be  sent  toil,  while  admission  is  never 
refused  to  a  destitute  orphan  child.    Among  charit- 
able institutions  must  also  be  reckoned  the  well 
endowed  Colston,  City,  and  Red  Maids  Schools, 
and  numberless  other  free  schools.    For  the  better 
classes,   the   educational   establishments   are — the 
Bishop's  College  and  the  grammar  school,  and  many 
proprietary  and  private  schools;  there  arc  also  a 
medical  school,  fine  arts  academy,  and  trade  sehooL 
Of  places  of  worship  in  H..  44  belong  to  the  Church 
of  England,  25  to  Weslcyan  communities,  20  to 
Iudepcudeuu,  and  about  lid  to  other  accta.  The 
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first  record))  of  the  history  of  B.  speak  of  it  under 
the  ancient  British  name  of  Caer-oder;  it  then 
became  a  stronghold  of  the  Romans;  on  their 
departure,  was  again  occupied  by  the  Britons, 
until,  iu  584,  the  Saxons  drove  them  out,  am! 
giving  it  the  name  of  Brigbtetowe  or  Bricstowe, 
made  it  a  thriving  place  of  trade — aboriginal  slaves 
being  a  principal  item  iu  the  commerce.  It  was 
sacked  by  the  Danes.  Henry  III.  gave  it  the  rights 
of  a  corporate  town ;  Edward  III.,  those  of  a  city 
and  county  in  itself.  In  1239,  the  new  channel  for 
the  Avon  was  cut;  in  124?,  the  parishes  of  Red- 
clifle,  Temple,  and  St.  Thomas  were  added  to  Bristol. 
During  the  Civil  Wars,  it  was  alternately  taken  by 
Royalist*  and  Parliamentarians,  and  by  the  latter, 
the  castle  and  fortifications  were  razed.  It  after- 
wards became  the  principal  port  for  trade  with  the 
West  Indies,  and  carried  on  a  flourishing  business  in 
negro  slaves.  In  1793,  the  '  Bridge  Riots'  occurred. 
In  If  04  the  Docks  were  begun,  and  in  1800  they  were 
opened  to  shipping.  Iu  1 831,  the  '  Reform  B  II  Riota ' 
resulted  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bishop's  Palace, 
Custom-house,  Excise-office,  jail,  toll-houses,  a  large 
number  of  private  residences  ond  several  hundred 
lives.  The  Bill  itself,  by  the  addition  of  Clifton, 
Ac,  gave  the  city  iu  present  municipal  boundaries. 
Among  the  mimes  of  note  identified  with  the 
history  of  B.  arc  those  of  the  Fitzhardinge  family  ; 
William  of  Worcester;  Canyngc,  the  great  merchant 
and  restorer  of  Rcdcliffe'  Church ;  Colston  and 
Whit-oil,  the  merchants  and  philanthropists  ;  Sebas- 
tiau  Cabot,  the  navigator,  said  to  have  anticipated 
the  discovery  of  America  by  Columbus;  the  pnets 
Souther  and  Chatterton;  Lawrence  and  Daily, 
artists;  Svdnev  Smith,  canon  of  Bristol  Cathedral; 
Robert  Hall,  Coleridge,  and  Hannah  More;  the 
Misses  Porter;  Dr.  Prichard,  Dr.  Carpenter,  and 
Miss  Mary  Carpenter. 

BRISTOL  HAY,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  in 
Russian  America,  lying  immediately  to  the  north 
of  the  peninsula  of  Alaska.  B.  B.  receives  the 
waters  of  two  considerable  lakes,  which,  communi- 
cating with  each  other,  offer  an  opening  into  the  in- 
terior. 

BRISTOL  CHANNEL,  an  inlet  of  the  Atlantic 
Ocean,  in  the  south-west  of  England,  between 
South  Wales  on  the  north,  and  Devon  and  Somerset 
shires  on  the  south ;  or  it  may  be  regarded  as  on 
eitcn-ion  of  the  estuary  of  the  river  Severn.  It 
is  about  HO  miles  long  and  IS  to  48  miles  brand, 
the  greatest  breadth  being  between  St.  Gowan's 
Head  and  Hartland  Point,  its  most  western  and 
external  points,  this  line  passing  through  Lundy 
Isle.  It  m  the  largest  inlet  or  estuary  in  Britain, 
having  a  very  irregular  coast-line  of  220  miles, 
ai.d  receiving  a  drainage  of  11,000  square  miles. 
The  chief  rivers  which  flow  into  it  ore  the  Towv, 
Taff,  Csk,  Wye,  Severn,  Avon,  Axe,  Parrot,  Taw, 
nnd  Torridge.  The  tides  in  it  rise  to  an  extra- 
ordinary heigh' — at  Bristol,  40  feet;  at  King's  Rond, 
48 ;  and  at  Chc|«stow,  sometimes  70.  The  rapid 
flow  of  the  tides  meeting  the  currents  of  the  rivers 
produces,  in  the  narrow  parts  of  the  Channel  and  in 
the  mouths  of  the  rivers  which  enter  it,  the  pheno- 
menon of  the  bore,  the  tide  advancing  like  a  wall  of 
water  often  6  to  6  feet  high.  The  chief  hays  and 
harbours  are,  on  the  north  Caermarthen  nnd  Swan- 
sea Hays,  Cardiff  Roads,  the  mouths  of  the  Csk  and 
Wye,  ii nd  the  Severn  estuary  ;  nnd  on  the  south, 
Bideford  or  Barnstaple,  Morte,  llfrncombe,  Combe 
Martin,  Minchcad,  Porlock,  and  Bridgewater. 

BRI  TAIN,  Gkfat.    See  Great  Britain-. 

BRITAIN,  Nxw.    Sec  New  Britain. 

BR1TA  NNIA  (perhaps  from  Celtic  brith  or  brii, 
painted,  the  ancicut  Britons  being  in  the  habit  of 
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painting  their  bodies  blue  with  woad),  the  ancient 
name  of  the  island  of  Great  Britain  (see  Britan- 
nic j;  iNsrLiS).  The  Romans  under  Julius  Caisar 
(who  wished  to  chastise  the  Britons  for  aiding  the 
Vencti,  a  tribe  in  Gaul,  against  the  Roman  power) 
invaded  Britain  in  65  aud  64  B.  c,  but  they  did  not, 
for  a  hundred  years  afterwards,  proceed  with  vigour 
to  subdue  the  country.  After  a  desperate  resist- 
ance by  the  nativo  British  princes,  especially 
Caractacus  and  Boadicen,  the  south  half  of  Britain 
was  conquered  by  Vespasian,  and  made  a  Roman 
province  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  about  50  a.  d. 
Agricola,  sent  by  Nero  in  7'.)  a.  d.,  consolidated 
these  conquests,  and  extended  the  influence  of 
Rome  to  the  Firths  of  Forth  and  Clyde,  between 
which,  in  64  a.  n.,  he  erected  a  chain  of  forts  to 
repel  the  inroads  of  the  northern  Caledonians,  in 
the  line  of  the  stone  Wall  of  Antoninus,  afterwards 
erected,  in  140  a.  d.,  by  Lollius  Crbicua.  Agricola 
was  the  first  Roman  to  sail  round  the  island,  and 
the  first  Roman  general  to  come  in  contact  with 
the  Caledonians,  whom,  under  their  leader  Galgacus, 
he  overthrow,  ia  84  a.  i>.,  at  a  hill  culled  the  Mona 
Grampius,  the  situation  of  which  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  determined.  The  Romans  made  many 
ineffectual  attempts  to  subdue  the  Caledonian  bar- 
barians, and  penetrated,  for  this  purpose,  through 
the  north-east  part  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the  Moray 
Firth,  as  is  attested  by  the  remains  of  Roman 
camps  ond  statious  still  existing  along  their  line  of 
march,  and  the  relics  of  Roman  art  found  in  connec- 
tion with  them.  Not  only  did  the  Caledonians  on 
their  own  soil  resist  the  Roman  sway,  but  by  con- 
stant inroads  into  the  Roman  territory  south  of  the 
Wall  of  Antoninus,  they  so  harassed  the  Romans 
themselves,  that  the  latter  were  forced  to  ohandon 
their  conquests  for  80  miles  south  of  that  wall,  and 
to  secure  permanently  their  remaining  conquests 
in  South  Britain  by  a  line  of  defensive  works 
between  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne  and  the  Solway 
Firth,  called  the  Wall  of  Hadrian  (q.  v.),  begun  by 
Agricola  in  80  a.  n.,  strengthened  by  Hadrian  in 
121,  and  rebuilt  and  completed  by  Scverus  in  210 
a.  r>.  After  this  last  date  the  Romans  did  not 
attempt  to  regain  their  lost  provinces.  Subject  to 
these  incursions  of  the  Caledonians,  the  opposition 
of  the  native  British  princes,  and  the  invasion  of 
tribes  from  the  opposite  shores  of  the  continent,  the 
Romans  held  sway  in  Britain  down  to  about  420 
a.  n.,  soon  after  which  time  the  Saxons  invaded 
south  Britain,  and  ultimately  subdued  it.  Britain, 
south  of  the  Solway  Firth  and  the  month  of 
the  Tyne,  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  formed  one 
Roman  province  under  a  consular  legatus  and  a 
procurator.  Ptolemy  mentions  17  native  tribes  as 
inhabiting  this  tract.  Toward  the  close  of  the  4th 
c.  a.  n.,  Roman  Britain  constituted  a  diocese  in  the 
prefecture  of  Gaul,  and  was  divided  into  five  pro- 
vinces, of  which  the  boundaries,  though  uncertain, 
are  supposed  to  havo  been  as  follows:  B.  Prima, 
England  south  of  the  Thames  and  the  Bristol 
Channel;  B.  Secunda,  Wales;  Flavia  Cttsariensis, 
the  country  between  the  Thames,  Severn,  Mersey, 
and  Humber;  Maxima  Ccsaricnsis,  the  rest  of 
England  to  the  Scottish  border;  aud  Vnlenlia — 
soon  abandoned  by  the  Romans— or  Scotland  south 
of  the  Wall  of  Antoninus.  At  this  time,  nlso,  the 
inhabitants  of  Roman  Britain  included  Phoenician, 
Roman,  and  Germanic  elements,  which  had  become 
incorporated  with  the  native  Britons,  who  were  of 
Geltic  or  Gaelic  descent.  The  Romans  governed 
Britain  by  a  Ticarius  or  vicegerent  resident  at 
Eborneum  (York),  under  whom  were  consular*, 
presidents,  and  other  subordinate  officers.  To 
insure,  the  obedience  of  the  natives,  at  least  three 
Roman  legions— chiefly  compose*1  of  Gauls,  Germans, 
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PwriMML  and  but  few  pure  Romans— were  stationed 
in  Briuin ;  viz.,  at  Eboracum,  Dcva  (Chester),  and 
Isca  Damnoniot  um  (Exeter).  Under  the  Romans, 
many  towns  (coloniie  and  luuuicipia) — 66  are  enu- 
merated by  Ptolemy — arose  in  Brituiu,  and  diffused 
Roman  law  mid  civilisation  over  the  country.  The 
towns  of  Eboraeutn  (York)  and  Yerulamiuui  (near 
St.  Albans)  had  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizenship. 
The  Romans  made  many  roads  or  streets  (*trata),  of 
which  there  are  still  numerous  remains,  across  the 
country,  all  centering  in  London.  They  also  developed 
it  into  a  corn-growing  country.  Druid'iMn  was  the 
religion  of  the  Britons  at  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  hut  the  latter  introduced  Christianity  nml 
Roman  literature  into  the  country.  There  are  many 
remains  still  extant  of  the  presence  of  the  Romans 
in  Britain,  such  as  canifis,  roads,  ruins  of  houses, 
baths,  flues,  altars,  mosaic  pavements,  painted  walls, 
metallic  implements  and  ornaments,  weapons,  tools, 
utensils,  pottery,  coins,  sculptures,  bronzes,  inscrip- 
tions, Ac.  These  remains  shew  that  the  Romans 
wished  to  render  their  British  conquest*  permanent, 
and  that  they  had  greatly  improved  the  arts  of  the 
ancient  Britons,  as  is  evideut  on  comparing  the 
remains  with  the  far  ruder  native  antiquities  of 
the  British  pro-Roman  or  pre-historic  era,  such  as 
tumuli,  barrows,  earthworks,  so-called  Druidical 
monoliths  and  circles,  cromlechs,  cairns,  pottery, 
weapons,  tools,  utensils,  ornaments,  Ac.  Many  of  the 
Roman  remains  in  Britain  also  shew  that  the 
Romans  had  introduced  into  the  country  the  refine- 
ments and  luxuries  of  Rome  itself. 


Under  the  term  Britakxia,  Great  Britain  has 
been  personified  in  the  fine  arts  as  a  female  seated 


on  a  globe  or  on  an  insulated  rock,  and  leaning  with 
one  arm  on  a  shield,  the  other  hand  grasping  a  spear 
or  a  trideut.  The  first  example  of  this  personifica- 
tion is  on  a  Romnn  coin  of  Antoninus  Pius  (died 
It'll  a.  !>.).  The  figure  reappears  first  on  the  copper 
coinage  of  England  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
(ltiti.'i);  the  celebrated  beauty,  Misa  Stewart,  after- 
wards Duchess  of  Richmond,  is  said  to  hat  e  served 
;  as  model  to  the  engraver,  Philip  Roetior.  The 
Britannia  that  appears  on  the  reverse  of  British  cop- 
per coins  since  1825  was  the  design  of  Mr.  W.  Wyon. 
Sec  Coinauc 

BRITANNIA  METAL  is  an  alloy  very  largely 
1  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  chea|>er  kinds 
I  of  tea  and  coffee  |»ots,  tea-spoons,  Ac.    The  pro- 
portions of  the  metals  used  in  its  manufacture  are 
various,  but  the  average  composition  in  l(Si  parts 
i  is:  tin,  86$;  antimony,  10^ ;  UK,  3;  and  copper,  1. 
B.  M.  is  harder  than  pew  ter  (q.  t.),  hence  vessels 
or  spoons  made  of  it  are  not  so  liable  to  lose  their 
shape,  or  to  be  indented  with  a  slight  blow.  A 
variety  of  B.  M.,  called  Qutenn  Metal,  is  also  exten- 
sively used  for  similar  purposes,  and  it  ranks  inter-  % 
mediate  in  liarilnese  between  pewter  and  ordinary 
H.  Metal,    ym  en's  Metal  is  composed  of — tin,  9; 
antimony,  1  ;  bismuth,  1  ;  and  lead  1. 

BRITANNIA  TIRULAR  BRIDGE,  a  railway 
bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait,  remarkable  alike  for 
its  gigantic  dimensions,  and  as  being  the  first  con- 
struction of  the  kind  ever  undertaken.  With  a 
view  to  facilitate  communication  with  Ireland  via 
Holyhead,  the  directors  of  the  Chester  and  Holy- 
head Railway  in  1845  sought  the  aid  of  Mr.  Robert 
Stephenson,  the  great  engineer,  to  bridge  the  strait 
With  such  a  structure  as  should  admit  of  the  safe 
passage  of  heavily  laden  trains  without  in  any  way 
interfering  with  the  navigation  of  the  channel. 
About  a  mile  above  the  suspension-bridge,  and 
nearer  Carnarvon,  a  rock  in  the  middle  of  the 
strait  rose  ten  feet  above  the  water  at  low  tide ; 
and  on  this  site,  provided  by  nature,  it  was  resolved 
to  erect  the  bridge  in  the  form  of  a  rectangular 
tube,  composed  of  wrought-iron  plates  riveted 
together  in  a  manner  to  combine  the  greatest 
strength  with  the  greatest  lightness.  See  Stremjth 
or  Materials  and  Trnn.AR  Bkihoks.  In  the 
spring  of  184ft,  the  undertaking  w  us  commenced ; 
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Britannia  Tubular  Bridge. 


by  the  22d  oT  June  18411,  the  Britannia  Tower  |  erected  on  each  side  of  the  Britannia  Tower;  thus 
on  the  rock  in  the  centre  of  the  strait  wns  com-  !  dividing  the  space  into  four  spans,  of  which  the 
pleted  (height,  191  feet  6  inches  above  high-water  |  two  centre  ones  are  480  feet  each,  the  other  two 
mark).  Other  two  towers,  tome  18  feet  lower,  were  I  being  comparatively  narrow.  Tuc  abort  tube* 
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between  the  abutments  and  the  shore  towers  were 
constructed,  by  means  of  strong  scaffolding  and 
■tages,  in  the  places  they  were  to  occupy  when 
finished  ;  the  long  central  tubes  were  built  at  the 
water-edge,  from  whence  they  were  flouted  off  on 
pontoons  to  the  base  of  the  towers,  which  had  grooves 
or  recesses  made  to  receive  them,  and  then  elevated 
gradually  (supports  being  built  under  their  ends  ax 
they  ascended)  by  powerful  hydraulic  presses  to  the 
requisite  hcight/Mi  feet  above  high-water  mark. 
On  the  13th  of  Octo»>er  1849,  the  first  long  tube,  472 
feet  in  length  (12  feet  being  ullowed  for  the  rest 
at  both  ends),  and  about  1800  tons  in  weight,  was 
Safely  fixed  at  its  proper  height  above  the  sea.  The 
other  centre  tube  was  got  up  by  December;  and 
on  the  6th  of  March  18.10,  a  train  swept  through, 
and  the  bridge  was  open  for  traffic.  In  August 
the  parallel  line  of  tubes  was  completed,  and  the  up 
and  down  trains  could  now  paas  over  the  Mcnai 
with  as  little  delay  and  danger  as  over  any  other 
part  of  the  line,  the  total  length  of  the  bridge  is 
1841  feet,  of  the  tubes,  1613  feet.  The  extreme 
height  of  the  tube  at  the  Britannia  Tower  is  30  feet, 
diminishing  to  22  feet  9  inches  at  the  abutments, 
'  the  difference  being  made  to  give  a  true  parabolic 
curve  to  the  top  while  the  bottom  is  straight.  Inside, 
the  width  is  13  feet  8  inches  throughout,  and  the 
height  26  feet  at  the  middle,  and  18  feet  9  inches  at 
the  ends.  To  provide  for  the  expansion  and  con- 
traction of  the  metal,  the  bed-plates  in  the  shore 
towers  and  in  the  abutments,  on  which  the  tubes 
rest,  are  made  to  move  freely  on  cast-iron  rollers 
and  balls.  This  precaution,  for  securing  free  move- 
ment to  the  tubes,  was  not  unnecessary,  us  it  has 
been  found  that  between  the  expansion  of  summer 
and  contraction  of  winter  there  is  a  difference  of 
fully  12  inches.  The  total  weight  of  iron  used 
was  nearly  1 2,0oo  tons,  of  which  the  tubes  contain 
9360  tons  of  malleable  iron,  1015  tons  of  cast  iron, 
and  175  of  permanent  railway.  In  their  fabrication 
186,000  different  pieces  of  iron,  fastened  together 
by  more  than  2,oOo,ih»0  rivets,  were  used;  and  in 
the  towers,  abutments,  &c.  there  is  1 ,492,1  A 1  cubic 
feet  of  masonry.  The  total  cost  was  about  £t>02,iM>o. 
The  whole  structure  was  completed  in  leas  than 
five  years  from  its  commencement. 

BRITAXXICE  I'XSUL.E,  a  term  used  by 
ancient  classic  writers  previous  to  Caesar  for  the 
British  Isles,  including  Albion  (England  and  Scot- 
land), and  Hibernia  or  Iernc  (Ireland),  with  the 
smaller  isles  around  them.  Aristotle,  in  the  begin- 
ning of  the  8d  c.  n.c,  knew  only  of  Albion  and 
lerne.  ( icar,  about  54  B.  c,  was  the  first  to  apply 
the  name  Britannia  to  Albion.  Ptolemy,  in  the  2d 
c.  a.  p.,  is  the  first  (o  apply  Little  Britain  to  lerne 
or  Ireland,  and  Creat  Britain  to  Albion  or  England 
and  Scotland.  Herodotus,  in  the  5th  c.  u.  c,  is  the 
fir-t  writer  to  mention  Britain  with  any  sort  of 
dcnniteue"S  ;  previous  (Jreck  writers  sneak  of  Britain 
only  in  connection  with  the  I'huBtiieian  tin  trade 
carried  on  with  the  Cassiterides  or  Tin  Isles  (the 
Scilly  Isles  and  Cornwall),  which  they  often  confound 
with  the  Azores.  The  Phoenician  trade  with  the 
British  Isles  began  about  luoo  n.  c,  the  Phoenicians 
giving  I  he  native  Britons  salt,  skins,  and  bron/.c 
vessels  in  exchange  for  tin  and  lead.  Ptolemy 
enumerates  52  different  Celtic  or  Cache  tribes  as 
inhabiting  Britain  in  his  time.    See  Ckltic  Nations. 

BRITISH  ARMY.  In  Armies,  Modern,  a 
succinct  account  is  given  of  the  relative  strength 
and  organisation  of  the  chief  European  armies,  with 
the  exception  of  that  of  the  British  empire,  reserved 
for  consideration  in  the  present  article. 

Like  other  modern  armies,  the  British  army 
originated  in  the  feudal   system  (q.  v.).  When 


regal  power,  tempered  by  a  parliament,  superseded 
that  system,  the  people,  according  to  their  rank  in 
life,  were  expected  to  provide  themselves  with  cer 
tain  kinds  of  weapons  and  defensive  armour.  The 
justices  of  the  peace  wen-  empowered  to  see  to  these 
military  duties  of  the  people.  When  the  nation 
was  either  actually  engaged  in  war,  or  apprehensive 
of  invasion,  the  sovereign  issued  commissions  to 
experienced  officers,  authorising  them  to  drnw  out 
and  array  the  fittest  men  for  service  in  each  county, 
and  to  march  them  to  the  sea-coast,  or  to  any  part 
of  the  country  known  to  be  in  roost  danger.  Sec 
Arrayfr.  It  was  in  the  time  of  Henrv  VIII.  that 
lord-lieutenants  and  deputy-lieutenants  of  counties 
were  first  appointed  as  standing-officers  for  assem- 
bling and  mustering  the  military  force.  During  the 
earlier  years  of  the  Tudors,  contracts  were  made  by 
the  king  w  ith  '  captains,'  who  undertook  to  provide, 
clothe,  and  feed  so  many  fighting-men,  for  a  given 
money-allowance ;  but  the  power  intrusted  to  the 
lord-lieutenants  gradually  changed  this  system,  in 
relation  at  least  to  home-defence.  In  the  reign 
of  Charles  I.,  the  important  question  arose,  whether 
the  king  of  England  did  or  did  not  possess  the  right 
to  maintain  a  military  force  without  the  express 
consent  of  parliament »  and  this  question  was  all  the 
more  bitterly  discussed  when  the  king  billeted  his 
soldiers  on  the  people.  After  the  troubles  of  the 
civil  wars  and  the  Commonwealth,  Charles  II.  found 
himself  compelled  to  agree,  on  his  Restoration,  to 
the  abandonment  of  all  the  army  except  a  kind 
of  body-guard  or  household  brigade  of  5000  men, 
sanctioned  by  the  parliament.  In  the  13th  year  of 
his  reign,  he  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  statute,  declar- 
atory that  'the  aole  and  supreme  power,  govern- 
ment, command,  and  disposition  of  the  militia,  and 
of  all  forces  by  sea  and  land,  and  of  all  forts  and 
places  of  strength,  is  the  undoubted  right  of  his 
majesty  ;  and  both  or  either  of  the  Houses  of  Parlia- 
ment cannot  nor  ought  to  pretend  to  the  same.1  Both 
Charles  II.  and  James  II.  found,  however,  to  their 
mortification,  that  this  statute  did  not  in  effect  give 
them  so  much  real  military  command  as  they  had 
wished  and  intended — because  the  Commons,  by 
holding  the  purse,  virtually  held  the  power. 

It  was  in  the  time  of  William  and  Mary  that  the 
real  basis  for  the  modern  B.  A.  was  laid.  The 
Declaration  or  Ric.hts  (q.  v.)  settled,  in  positive 
terms,  '  that  the  raising  and  keeping  of  a  standing 
army  in  time  of  peace,  without  cons,  tit  of  parlia- 
ment, is  contrary  to  law.'  The  first  Mi-tiny  Ait 
(q.  v.)  was  passed  in  1*>8»,  to  last  for  six  mouths 
only  ;  but  it  has  been  annually  renewed  ever  since, 
except  in  three  particular  years  ;  and  it  constitutes 
the  warrant  on  which  the  whole  military  system 
of  England  is  exercised  by  the  Sovereign,  with  the 
consent  of  parliament.  During  a  period  of  172 
vears,  with  ouly  three  interruptions,  the  ministers 
of  the  crown  have  annually  applied  to  parliament 
for  permission  to  raise  a  military  force,  and  for 
money  to  defray  the  expenses.  The  Sovereign  can 
make  war,  and  can  bestow  military  employments 
and  honours;  but  the  steadiness  with  which  the 
Commons  have  always  regarded  themselves  as  the 
representatives  of  the  tax-paying  nation  has,  in 
however  imperfect  a  degree,  provided  a  check,  even 
in  the  worst  of  times,  on  the  grasping  by  courtiers  of 
lavish  military  privileges. 

The  great  distinction  between  the  B.  A.  and  that 
of  almost  every  other  state  in  Europe,  is  that  the 
service  is  nUuntary.  The  subjects  of  the  crown 
engage,  by  free  choice,  to  serve  in  the  army  for  a 
definite  number  of  years.  In  the  rare  cases  where 
forced  service  by  ballot  is  obtained,  it  is  in  the 
militia,  not  the  regular  urmy.  See  Miutia.  The 
British  soldier  has  much  hard  colonial  life  to  bear, 
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and  mat.y  long  voyages  to  make ;  lit*  is,  morc- 
ovcr.  almost  entirely  shut  out  from  the  chance  of 
lii'iny  n  commissioned  officer.  As  a  consequence, 
the  rinks  are  mostly  filled  front  the  more  necessitous 
classes  of  the  community — by  those  who  from  want 
of  sternly  habits,  or  of  education,  are  the  least  fitted 
for  industrial  pursuits;  whereas  in  France  and 
many  other  foreign  countries,  the  profession  of  arms 
is  regarded  as  an  honorable  one,  of  which  even 
the  private  soldier  feels  proud.  Mr.  Fonblanque, 
comparing  the  peaee  establishments  of  the  chief 
Euro|H-an  armies  in  18.V7,  found  that  of  England  to 
be  the  smallest  in  ratio  to  population,  but  the  most 
costlv  in  relation  to  its  strength.  The  English  ratio 
was  1  in  128;  the  French,  1  in  95;  the  Prussian,  1 
in  8'»;  the  Russian,  1  in  72;  the  Austrian,  1  in  fi8. 
English  soldiers,  officers,  and  men  together,  cost  the 


nuinlnrs  an*  given.  Having,  in  Akmy  Estimates, 
noticed  the  number  of  men  ami  I  In;  estimated  cost 
for  1850 — 18«io,  we  shall  here,  selec;imr  the  official 
year  1809— 1870,  show  of  what  coiii'Kincnt  elements 
the  B.  A.  now  consists.  The  militia  and  the  volun- 
teer corps  are  not  here  included. 

British  Army  provided  for  1869—1870. 

Total  Uritub 
Ariuv. 

•  12t),th>« 
12.S80       -  SI.69S 


Ca»alry, 

Infantry,  . 
Artillery, 
kUiRiiievrn,  . 
SlMlt  mid  Di-pota, 


India. 

5,411 
46,410 


127,726 


-  11.9V2 
63,707       -  Tlil.433 


Under  the  column  '  India,'  are  only  included  those 
troojw  of  the  royal  army  which  arc  lent  to  India, 
and  paid  for  out  of  Indian  revenue*;  the  other 


count  rv  £  52  each  per  annum;  French,  £Hti  ;  Prus- 
sian, £«1  ;  Austrian,  £18,  W». ;  Russian,  £1S.  5*.  The  I  military  forces  in  that  region  are  enumerated  under 
English  cost  per  man  is  still  higher  in  18 fin  than  !  East  India  Army.  Of  the  total  191,433  forming 
it  was  in  1857,  on  account  of  increased  attention  |  her  Majesty's  forces,  11,174  are  officers,  18,697  non- 
being  paid  to  the  wellbeing  of  the  soldier.  commissioned  officers,  and  161,302  rank  and  tile. 
The  B.  A.,  in  all  its  completeness,  is  supposed  to  \  There  are  voted  for  the  use  of  this  army  11,701 
be  commanded  by  the  Sovereign,  assisted  by  the  i  horses.  These  numbers  are  about  one-half  of  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  War  in  some  matters,  and  bv  estimate  for  1860—61.    The  total  coat  caiiuol  well 


the  Commander-in-chief  in  others.    The  component 
elements  are  the  household  troops;  the  infantry 
of  the  line;  the  cavalry  of  the  line;  the  ordnance 
corps,  comprising  artillery  and  engineers ;  and  the 
marines.    There  are  also  certain  corps  raised  in 
and   belonging  to  the   principal  colonies;  other 
bodice  of  troops,  maintained  out  of  the  revenue 
of  India;  the  militia;  the  yeomanry  cavalry;  the 
dockyard  battalions ;   the  volunteer  artillery  and 
ritles:  the  enrolled  pensioners;  and  sometimes  dur- 
ing war,  foreign  legious.    The  4  peace  establishment ' 
of  the   B.  A.  varies  according   to  the  political 
aspect  of  afl'airs  abroad,  and  to  the  strength  ot  the 
economising  principle  at  home.    In  1814,  when  Eng- 
land wax  engaged  in  tremendous  contests  abroad, 
the  regular  army  reached  2nii,ooO  men,  exclusive 
of  fencibles.  foreign  legions,  and  militia.    In  the  first 
lew  years  alter  the  termination  of  the  great  war 
against   Napoleon,  the   reductions   in   the  B.  A. 
involved    the   compulsory  retirement   of  no  less 
than  lo.imo  military  officers,  who  thereupon  went 
on  hall-pay  ;  these,  by  filling  vacancies,  transfers, 
and  deaths,  have  been  reduced  by  the  year  18»i0 
to  about   2<KHi.    The  elasticity  which  permits  the 
enlargement  or  contraction  of  the  army,  arises  from 
varying,  not  so  much  the  number  of  regiments,  as 
the"  number  of  battalions,  in  a  regiment,  of  com- 
panies in  a  battalion,  or  of  men  in  a  company.  If 
we  compaie  the  strength  of  the  regular  army  at 
various  periods  between  182<i  and  latin,  we  shall 
find  that  the  actual  number  of  regiments  has  varied 
but  little,  the  difference  of  strength  being  made  up 
in  the  three  modes  just  mentioned. 

The  strength  of  the  B.  A.  declined  from  1815  to 
18:>5,  since  which  last-mentioned  year  it  has  under- 
gone many  augmentations.  The-e  augmentations 
have  been  occasioned  partly  by  the  contests  in 
China,  India,  Kaft'raria,  Persia,  and  the  Crimea: 
and  partly  bv  a  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  many  of 
our  coasts  and  colonies.  In  comparing  the  strength 
of  'lie  forces  at  different  period*,  much  confusion  is 
apt  io  aii<e  from  different  modes  of  interpreting  the 
words  •  Mritisli  army.'  This  designation  may  include 
the  whole  of  the  royal  troops  in  India,  whether  sup- 
ported out  of  imperial  or  of  Indian  revenue*;  it 
inav  include  the  militia,  the  volunteers,  the  enrolled 
pensioners,  the  yeomanry  cavalry,  the  foreign  legions 
— or  it  may  exclude  any  one  or  more  of  these.  The 
4  British  army,'  and  the  '  military  force  of  the  British 
empire,' are  often  treated  as  convertible  terms:  to 
the  production  of  much  confusion  where  actual 
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ter  head ;  liecause,  besides  pay  and 
the  soldiers,  there  are  stores  and 


be  estimated 
sustenance  f' 

wages  for  fortifications  and  military  buildings,  mili- 
tary weajwHis  and  combustibles,  and  the  various 
kinds  of  half-pav  and  pensions.  The  total  expendi- 
ture sanctioned  "by  parliament  may,  however,  con- 
veniently he  thrown  under  five  headings,  and  given 
in  round  numbers  as  follows: 


Military  Pay  and  Allowance, 
CorooiiaMrUL,  Hospital*.  Jhx,    .  . 
Militia  Kuvrve  ati.i  VolubUry  Corp*,  . 
Btorm,  Works,  Survey*,  4c, 
,  retired  Pay,  Ac, 


15.313,800 

2^;i>w 

.  l,£i7,2<M> 
2,6J4,70O 
.  2,11*2.1*10 

£14,230,400 

For  total  cftVtlve  S.-nriee  (br  I86O-T0  .  £12.04",«00 
And  total  non-wftecUve  8«rvic«  .  .  .  2,182^00 
All  the  component  elements  of  the  army,  in  per- 
sennit  uud  materiel,  and  the  organization  and  duties 
of  the  troops,  will  be  found  noticed  under  their  proper 
headings.  A  parliamentary  paper  supplies  tlie  intor- 
mation  that,  on  the  1st  of  June,  1809,  the  military 
forces  for  which  appropriations  were  made—  including 
all  the  various  kinds  of  forces,  but  excluding  the 
troops  in  the  East  Indies  and  the  colonies— comprised 
the  following : 


R.-ltuUr  8.  rviio  Companies, 

English  mill  Scotch  Miluiiui(tlie  Irish 

not  having  intiiMMl  in  IMj&J,  . 
Yeonmii  Ci*«lry,  • 
KurolKil  IViipiotirro  (JiO.OOU;  of  < 

prolMt.lv  in  »«'V'c-,  • 
Volunteer  Corps  VJ  uue,  1*68.),  . 


33,528 

80.1W2 
lti.744 

22,000 
1^.21.1 

317.4.11 


If  to  these  1*  added  all  the  British  troops  in  India 
and  abroad,  and  all  the  colonial  corps,  the  total 
swelled  up  to  more  that  5iHJ,<KJU.  In  180'J— 70  the 
volunteer  force  ainouutcd  to  11*^,306  men,  of  whom 
174,548  were  deemed  efficient,  and  28,758  non- 
ctlicieuL  The  sepoy  or  native  army  of  India  is 
wholly  excluded  from  this  enumeration. 

BRITISH  ASSOCIATION.  An  Association 
whose  object  is,  by  bringing  together  men  eminent 
in  all  the  several  departments  of  science,  to  ass  st 
the  progress  of  discovery,  ami  to  extend  over  the 
whole  country  the  latest  results  of  scientific  research. 
A  prevailing  impression  that  England  had  fallen 
behind  other  countries,  both  as  to  the  general  esti- 
mation in  which  scientific  men  were  held,  and  the 
prosecution  of  science  itself,  led  to  it*  formation. 
It  was  thought  that  an  imposing  union  of  men 
of  science  with  the  nobility,  gentry,  and  clergy 
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might  teud  to  revive  the  philosophic  spirit  of  the 
country.  Such  meetings  hud  already  tuken  place 
in  Germany.  And  probably  suggested  the  idea  of 
this  inst  tution.  Many  leading-men  of  the  age  took 
part  iu  its  formation,  but  the  honour  of  being  its 
founder  must  be  ascribed  to  Sir  David  Brewster. 
By  his  exertious  the  first  meeting  of  those  who  were 
favourable  to  the  design  was  held  ut  York  in  the 
year  1831.  The  Archbishop  of  York,  the  mayor  and 
council  of  the  city,  entered  w  it  inly  into  the  project. 
At  this  meeting  the  constitution  of  the  society  was 
determined,  the  several  sections  had  their  provinces 
assigned  to  them,  and  the  subjects  were  proposed  on 
which  reports  were  to  be  drawn  up  and  read  ut  the 
ensuing  meeting.  This  took  place  at  Oxford  in  18:52. 
The  university  hsd  cordially  welcomed  the  new 
Association,  the  papers  which  were  reud  gave  it  at 
once  the  high  character  it  has  since  sustained,  and 
from  this  dale  it  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  com- 
plete and  successful  operation.  An  enumeration  of 
the  several  sections  of  the  society,  each  of  which  has 
its  own  committee  and  president,  will  shew  the  wide 
range  of  topics  it  embraces:  Section  A.,  Mathe- 
matical and  Physical  Science;  11.,  Chemistry;  C, 
Geology  ;  D.,  Zoology  and  Botany,  including  Physi- 
ology ;  E.,  Geography  and  Ethnology  ;  P.,  Economic 
Science  and  Statistics;  G.,  Mechanical  Science. 

At  the  close  of  each  meeting,  it  is  determined  at 
what  town  iu  the  United  Kingdom  the  next  shall 
be  held,  and  a  presideut  of  the  whole  Association 
is  appointed,  who  delivers  an  inaugural  address,  in 
which  he  U  expected  to  present  a  general  survey  of 
the  latest  advances  of  science.  'I  he  rules  and  by-laws 
of  the  society,  it  is  not  necessary  here  to  particu- 
larise; but  it  should  be  mentioned  tint  the  subscrip- 
tions of  a  continually  increasing  membership  have 
placed  at  its  disposal  a  large  fund,  which  has  been 
expended  in  the  prosecution  of  science.  In  many 
ca.-es,  us  in  long  astronomical  calculations,  or  exten- 
sive meteorological  observations,  the  l.ibour  of 
subordinates  is  required,  and  a  certain  upparutns, 
and  it  is  iu  defraying  such  expenses  that  the  funds 
of  the  B.  A.  are  very  wisely  employed. 

Besides  the  immediate  ends  sought  to  be  obtained 
by  such  an  Association,  its  utility  will  be  evident  if 
we  reflect  on  the  intimate  connection  that  exists 
between  the  several  branches  of  science,  and  the 
impossibility  there  is  that  any  one  mind  can  be 
thoroughly  conversant  with  them  all.  Uo  who  now 
hopes  to  make  discoveries  in  science  must  limit 
him-elf  to  a  few  chosen  studies ;  and  yet  such  is  the 
interlacing  of  all  the  several  branches  of  inquiry, 
that  he  mint  often  find  it  indi*|>ensable  to  know  the 
last  results  of  each.  The  botanist  or  the  physiologist 
iniut  consult  the  accomplished  chemist ;  the  chemist 
must  call  in  the  aid  of  those  who  have  specifically 
studied  the  action  of  heat,  light,  and  electricity;  the 
geologist  needs  them  all,  and  is  in  turn  consulted  by- 
all.  Thus,  a  certian  brotherhood  of  science  is  formed, 
in  which  each  has  bis  specialty,  and  yet  each  leans 
upon  his  brother. 

In  ancient  times  it  was  otherwise.  The  facts  on 
which  a  philosopher  speculated  were  those  which 
lay  o|>en  to  the  eyes  of  all.  A  Thalcs  could  see 
the  ruin  fall  and  plants  grow,  and  forthwith  pro- 
nounce that  the  vital  energy  of  all  things  was  to  be 
found  in  water.  He  could  exercise  his  imagination 
in  jH-rfect  independence  of  the  labour  of  all  other 
men.  The  philosopher  of  modern  times  cannot 
move  a  step  without  a  careful  consideration  <  f  the 
theories  of  his  predecessors  and  contemporaries ; 
he  has  to  take  notice  of  the  innumerable  facts 
brought  to  light  by  various  observers,  aided  by 
those  artificial  arrangements  which  couvert  obser- 
vation into  experiment. 

Two  classes  of  men,  of  the  most  opposite  character, 


are  greatly  aided  by  an  Association  such  as  this.  The 
humble  and  plodding  workmen  are  taught  where 
their  patient  industry  will  most  avail ;  they  are 
cautioned  against  re-discoveries;  they  are  told  where 
their  love  of  collecting  or  experimentalising  may  be' 
best  applied.  And  that  other  class  of  men,  who 
love  to  generalise,  who  ever  seek  to  embrace  all  the 
multifarious  facts  of  science  under  a  few  great  laws 
— these  are  provided  with  the  very  last  intelligence 
from  every  department  of  inquiry,  and  may  forth- 
with proceed  to  weave  it  iuto  their  own  comprehen- 
sive scheme.  Nor  are  we  to  overlook  the  benefit 
which  the  whole  community  derives  from  the  rapid 
disseminatiou  of  the  latest  results  or  speculations  of 
philosophy.  Not  only  do  our  idle  and  fashionable, 
as  well  as  our  manufacturing  towns  and  our  univer- 
sities, welcome  the  meetings  of  the  B.  A.,  but  from 
this  Parliament  of  SrUiue  the  utterance  of  scientific 
opinion  goes  forth  over  the  whole  kingdom  through 
the  agency  of  the  press.  Within  three  days  after 
one  ol  its  meetings,  there  is  not  a  workshop  or  a  tea- 
tablo  iu  the  country  that  has  not  derived  from  it 
a  new  topic  of  conversation.  This  kindling  of  an 
interest  in  science,  through  the  whole  population,  we 
regard  as  amongst  the  greatest  advantages  of  the 
British  Association. 

BRITISH  EMPIRE.    See  Great  Britain  and 
Irkla.no. 

BRITISH  GUM,  DEXTRINE,  or  LEIOCOME, 
is  a  substance  extensively  employed  by  calico- 
printers  and  others  for  the  thickening  of  colours, 
instead  of  the  much  more  expensive  gum  arabic. 
It  is  prepared  from  potato-starch  (q.  v.)  or  sago- 
starch  by  passing  the  grains  through  iron  cylin- 
ders at  a  temperature  about  500°  F.  It  differs  from 
starch  in  giving  no  bine  colour  with  tincture  of 
iodine,  and  in  being  readily  soluble  in  water,  and 
thus  yielding  a  thick  liquid  resembling  in  consist- 
ence mucilage  (strong  solution  of  ordinary  gum). 
B.  G.  is  the  material  which  is  produced  by  baking 
in  the  crusts  of  loaf-bread  (q.  v.),  and  which  com- 
municates to  them  their  very  agreeable  taste. 

BRITISH  MUSE  UM.  The  British  Museum,  an 
important  national  institution  iu  London,  originated 
iu  a  beque-t  of  Sir  Hans  Slounc,  who,  during  a 
long  lifetime,  guthered  nn  extensive  and,  at  the 
time,  unequalled  collection  of  objects  of  natural 
history  and  works  of  art,  besides  a  considerable 
library  of  books  and  manuscripts.  These,  in  terms 
of  his  will,  were  offered,  in  175H,  to  the  govern- 
ment, on  conditiou  that  £-JO,OOM  should  be  paid 
to  his  family,  the  first  cost  of  the  whole  having 
amounted  to  more  than  £.'iO,i'0o.  The  offer  was 
accepted ;  the  necessary  funds  were  raised  by  a 
lottery  !  and  the  collection,  along  with  the  Harlcian 
and  Cot  Ionian  Libraries,  were  arranged  in  Montague 
House,  which  had  been  purchased  for  £!•  ■,•>;•■  i.  The 
new  institution,  thenceforth  called  the  British 
Mi'sri'M,  was  opened  iu  lToi*.  From  time  to  time, 
purchases  and  donations  succeeded  each  other 
rapidly.  Montague  House  sufficed  for  the  reception 
of  all  these  acquisitions,  till  the  Egyptian  antiquities 
arrived  in  18nl.  The  purcha.se  of  the  Townley 
marbles  in  I8u5,  necessitated  the  erection  of  A 
gallery  for  their  reception.  This,  however,  did  not 
meet  the  increasing  demand  for  space.  The  old  house 
w  as  condemned,  and  plans  were  prepared  by  Sir  R. 
Smirke  for  new  buildings ;  but  none  were  under- 
taken till  1823,  when  the  eastern  wing  of  the  present 
building  was  erected  for  the  reception  of  the  library 
of  George  III.,  which  had  been  presented  to  the 
Museum  by  George  IV.  The  subsequent  progress 
of  the  works  was  very  slow.  The  building  was 
completed  in  1847.  It  is  a  hollow  square,  whose 
sides  arc  opposite  to  the  four  points  of  the  compass. 
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Throughout  the  exterior  of  the  building,  the  Grecian 
Ionic  is  the  order  of  architecture  adopted.  The 
principal  front  is  towards  the  south,  facing  Great 
Russet  Street,  and  presents  an  imposing  columnar 
facade,  370  feet  in  length.  The  great  entrance- 
portico,  in  the  centre,  J9  composed  of  a  double  range 
of  columus,  8  in  each  ran«:e.  The  columns  are  5  feet 
in  diameter  at  their  base,  and  45  feet  in  height. 
The  tympanum  of  the  portico  in  ornumeuted  with  an 
allegorical  sculpture  by  Westmacott,  typical  of  the 
progress  of  civilisation.  On  either  side  of  the  Museum, 
there  is  a  semi-detached  house,  containing  the  resi- 
dences of  the  chief  officers  of  the  establishment. 
These  give  an  additional  length  of  20ti  feet,  making 
the  whole  length  of  the  structure  57u  feet.  The 
interior  of  the  building  is  admirably  adapted  to 
the  purposes  for  which  it  is  devoted.  Some  of  the 
galleries,  from  their  size  and  dimensions,  hare  a 
very  impo-ing  appearance,  as  the  King's  Library, 
the"  Hird  Gallery,  &c.  The  grand  entrance-hall  is 
a  noble  and  lofty  apartment,  built  in  the  massive 
Doric  style :  it  contains  a  statue  of  Sir  Joseph 
Banks  by  Chantrey,  and  an  ideal  representation  of 
Shakspcarc  by  Roubilliac. 

Scarcely  had  Smirke's  plans  been  carried  out, 
when  demands  were  made  from  several  of  the 
departments  for  more  accommodation.  Additions 
have  accordingly  been  made,  rooms  having  been 
provided  for  the  print  department,  and  several  new 
galleries  lor  the  recent  acquisitions  of  autiquities ; 
but  the  most  important  addition,  is  the  magnificent 
reading-room  which  has  been  erected  in  the  internal 
quadrangle.  In  no  department  of  the  Museum  was 
additional  accommodation  more  needed  than  in 
the  library.  The  number  of  readers  had  increased 
beyond  the  means  of  accommodation,  and  so  short 
of  space  were  they  for  books,  that  the  estimates  for 
purchase*  were  restricted  to  only  the  half  of  the 
sum  which  the  trustees  considered  desirable,  for  the 
sole  reason  that  (he  library  would  be  inadequate 
for  the  reception  of  extensive  additions.  After 
considerable  delay,  and  the  consideration  and  rejec- 
tion of  several  plans,  nothing  was  done  till  Mr. 
Panizzi,  at  that  time  keeper  of  the  printed  book 
department,  suggested  a  plan  which  promised  to 
meet  the  important  requirements  of  speedy  erection 
and  economy  in  cost.  The  plan  was  at  length 
adopted,  and  the  result  is  a  building  than  which 
none  are  better,  tew  perhaps  so  thoroughly  adapted 
to  the  purposes  for  which  it  is  intended.  Parlia- 
ment voted  the  first  grant  for  it  in  1854.  It 
was  opened  in  1807.  The  total  cost  was  about 
£150,iHHi,  which  includes  the  fittings  and  furniture, 
and  the  necessary  shelves  for  immediate  use.  The 
building  was  erected  in  the  interior  quadrangle, 
which  it  completely  occupies,  with  the  exception  of 
an  interval  of  about  28  feet  all  round,  necessary  for 
lighting  and  ventilating  the  surrounding  building. 
The  reading-room  is  circular.  It  is  constructed 
principally  of  iron,  with  brick  arches  between  the 
main  ribs.  The  dome  is  loo  feet  in  height,  and 
its  diameter  140  feet,  being  second  only  to  the 
Pantheon  of  Rome,  and  that  but  by  two  feet.  The 
use  of  iron  has  economised  the  space  to  an  extraor- 
dinary degree,  for  while  the  piers  which  support  the 
Pantheon  fill  7477  feet,  those  on  which  the  reading- 
room  rests  occupy  only  2<a»  feet.  Equally  remark- 
able hm  been  the  saving  of  space  in  the  fitting  up 
of  the  library.  The  shelves  are  formed  of  galvanised 
iron  plates,  edged  with  wainscot,  and  covt  red  with 
leather,  and  are  supported  on  malleable  iron  stan- 
dards. In  all  the  cases  except  against  the  external 
walls,  the  bookcases  are  double,  a  lattice  of  iron- 
work being  fixed  for  the  longitudinal  separation  of 
the  books.  Thus,  throughout  the  whole  interior  of 
the  new  building,  walls  are  dispensed  with,  the 
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divisions  being  in  all  case*  formed  of  the  double 
ranges  of  books.  The  building  contains  three  milea 
lineal  of  bookcases  eight  feet  high.  Assuming  them 
all  to  be  spaced  for  the  averaged  octavo  book  size, 
the  entire  ranges  form  25  miles  of  iKwk-shelves,  and 
would  accommodate  1,<KX),000  such  volumes.  In 
addition  to  this,  the  dome-room,  which  ia  the  read- 
ing-room, has  accommodation  for  8o,000  volumes. 
This  magnificent  room  contains  ample  and  comfort- 
able accommodation  for  8(H)  readers.  Euch  person 
has  a  space  of  4  feet  4  inches  long.  Fie  is  screen,  d 
from  the  opposite  occupant  by  a  longitudinal 
division,  which  is  fitted  with  a  hinged  desk,  gradu- 
ated on  sloping  racks,  and  a  folding-shelf  for  sp»ire 
books.  In  a  iccess  between  the  two  arc  placed 
an  inkstand  and  penholders,  thus  leaving  thhe  table 
unencumbered.  By  an  ingenious  contrivance,  one 
part  of  the  iron  framework  is  made  to  distribute 
fresh  air,  while  another  carries  a  stream  of  warm 
water  for  heating  the  building.  The  vitiated  air 
is  conveyed  through  apertures  in  the  aoffites  of  the 
window,  into  one  of  two  separate  spheric*!  and 
concentric  chambers,  which  extend  over  the  whole 
surface  at  the  roof,  and  escapes  through  outlets 
around  the  lantern.  The  other  chamber,  between 
the  external  covering  of  copper  and  the  brick 
vaulting,  has  for  its  object  the  equalisation  of  tem- 
perature, during  extremes  of  heat  and  co'd  out  of 
doors.  Every  modem  improvement,  in  thort,  has 
been  applied,  when  it  could  be  serviceable  for  the 
comfort  or  convenience  of  the  readers.  Much  praise 
is  due  to  the  architect  and  builder,  but  a  larger 
share  is  owing  to  Mr.  Panizzi,  who  not  only  supplied 
the  original  design,  but  daily,  almost  hourly,  super- 
intended the  progress  of  the  work,  continually 
suggesting  little  improvements,  and  in  the  end,  pro- 
ducing a  room  which  is  admired  by  all,  especially 
those  who  daily  use  it. 

Thin  building,  while  supplying  amply  the  demands 
of  the  printed  book  department,  did  nothing  to 
meet  the  requirements  of  the  other  departments. 
This  matter  has  been  recently  repeotedly  under 
the  consideration  of  the  trustees.  At  a  meeting 
on  the  21st  of  last  January,  it  was  agreed  to 
erect  a  building  on  the  property  of  the  Exhibition 
commissioners  at  Kensington,  for  the  reception  of 
the  natural  history  collections ;  but  this  resolution 
has  been  so  much  opjioscd  by  scientific  men,  both 
within  and  outside  of  the  Museum,  that  there  seems 
little  doubt  that  the  trustees  will  depart  from  it, 
and  piovide  the  much  needed  accommodation  iu 
immediate  contiguity  with  the  present  building. 
The  whole  matter  is  being  investigated  at  present 
by  a  parliamentary  committee. 

Contents. — At  first,  the  contents  of  the  Museum 
were  arranged  under  three  departments — Printed 
Books,  Manuscripts,  and  Objects  of  Natural  History. 
Under  the  last  head  were  included  the  antiquities, 
works  of  art.  4c  ,  comprised  in  the  Sloane  collection, 
their  number  being  too  ocanty  to  entitle  them  to 
constitute  a  separate  department.  The  progress  of 
the  Museum  liss  caused  a  more  precise  dnision  of 
its  contents.  From  time  to  time,  the  number  of  the 
departments  has  been  increased,  so  that  instead  of 
three,  there  are  now  eight — viz..  Printed  Bonis,  Manu- 
scripts, Prints  and  Drawings,  Antiquities,  Zoology, 
Botany,  Geology,  and  Mineralogy.  In  noticing  the 
contents  of  the  Museum,  we  shall  refer  to  them  in 
this  order.  We  can  but  allude  here  to  the  most 
important  portions  of  the  collection,  and  must  refer 
for  more  particular  information  to  worka  specially 
devoted  to  this  subject ;  such  a*,  the  interesting 
little  volume.  The  liritith  Muteurn,  issued  by  the 
publishers  of  this  Encyclopedia,  or  the  various 
handbooks  and  catalogues  prepared  by  the  officer* 
of  the  Museum. 
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Printed  Books.— Thw  is  the  largest  department  in 
tbe  Museum.  It  occupies  the  whole  of  the  ground- 
floor  on  the  north  uud  cast  sides,  the  new  building 
erected  in  the  quadrangle,  and  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  basement  of  the  Museum.  The  keeper  of  the 
department  has  the  help  of  two  assistant-keepers, 
and  29  assistants.  There  are  in  addition  16  tran- 
scribers, and  62  attendants. 

The  original  bequest  of  Sir  Hans  Sloonc  consisted 
of  5",<*Kt  volumes.  When  these  were  placed  in 
Montague  House,  a  small  collection  of  2(H'M)  volumes, 
bequeathed  to  the  nation  by  Major  Edwards  in  1738, 
was  added  to  them.  In  1747,  George  II.  presented 
the  library  of  printed  books  which  had  been  collected 
by  the  king*  of  England  since  Henry  VIII.,  and 
which  included  the  libraries  of  Cranmcr  and  Casau- 
bon.  He  also  annexed  the  important  privilege, 
which  the  Royal  Library  acquired  in  the  reign  of 
Queen  Anne,  of  being  supplied  with  n  copy  of  every 
publication  entered  at  Stationers'  Hull.  By  thus 
means,  tbe  library  has  been  supplied  with  the  cur- 
rent British  literature  without  expense  or  trouble, 
and  the  trustees  have  been  able  to  devote  the 
funds  of  the  Museum  to  the  purchase  of  the  earlier 
literature  of  the  country  and  foreign  publications. 
Among  subsequent  additions  to  the  library,  may  be 
mentioned  the  voluminous  collection  of  pamphlets, 
Ac,  relating  to  the  civil  wars  of  England  between 
1640  and  1660,  presented  by  George  III. ;  the  musical 
libraries  of  Sir  J.  Hawkins  and  Dr.  0.  Burney;  Gar- 
rick's  collection  of  old  English  plays ;  Dr.  Bentlcy'a 
collection  of  the  classics,  annotated  br  his  own 
hand  ;  the  law  library  of  F.  Hargrave  ;  Sir  J.  Banks's 
valuable  and  extensive  collection  on  natural  history; 
and  a  large  mass  of  tracts  and  pamphlets  relating  to 
the  French  Revolution,  purchased  by  the  trustees  at 
differ,  nt  times,  and  of  very  great  value.  The  most 
important  addition  was  made  in  1823,  when  George 
IV.  presented  the  splendid  library  that  had  been 
collected  by  his  father  during  his  long  reign  at  an 
cxjmnisc  of  little  less  than  £200,000.  This  library, 
which,  from  the  terms  of  the  gift,  cannot  be  mixed 
witli  the  general  collection,  occupies  a  large  and 
handsome  hull,  extending  along  the  whole  of  the 
grouud-tioor  of  the  eastern  side  of  the  Museum. 
It  is  undoubtedly  the  finest  and  most  complete 
library  ever  formed  by  a  single  individual.  '  It 
contains,'  says  Sir  H.  Ellis,  '  selections  of  the  rarest 
kind,  more  especially  works  of  the  first  ages  of 
printing ;  it  is  rich  in  the  early  editions  of  the 
classics  ;  in  books  from  the  press  of  Caxtou  ;  in  the 
history  of  the  states  of  Europe,  in  the  languages  of 
the  respective  countries;  in  the  transactions  of 
academics ;  and  in  a  grand  geographical  collection.' 
The  magnificent  library  of  the  Right  Honourable 
Thomas  Grenville,  in  importance  second  only  to  the 
King's  Library,  was  bequeathed  to  the  Museum  in 
1846.  It  cousists  of  2ti,240  volumes,  which  cost 
upwards  of  £54,114)0.  In  the  same  year  was  obtained 
also  the  extensive  collection  of"  Chinese  works, 
amounting  to  11,609  volumes,  which  belonged  to 
Robert  Morrison.  By  purchases,  bequests,  and 
donations,  the  library  has  become  one  of  the  first  in 
tbe  world,  containing  now  (i860)  nearly  700,000 
volumes.  Sec  Libraries.  But  even  this  figure, 
large  though  it  is,  does  not  represent  the  far  larger 
collection  of  separate  and  distinct  articles  in  tracts, 
pamphlets,  and  manuscripts.  These  not  being  yet 
accurately  catalogued,  their  value  and  number  can- 
not be  estimated.  Probably,  the  enormous  quantity 
of  nam pli lets,  political,  theological,  and  scientific,  of 
Grcut  Britain,  since  the  Reformation,  constitutes  the 
British  Museum  library  one  of  the  largest  collec- 
tions of  printed  literature  in  the  world.  Since  the 
opening  of  the  new  reading-room,  and  tbe  conse- 
quent acquisition  of  tbe  book-accommodation,  the 


want  of  which  for  several  yean  had  hindered  the 
proper  increase  of  the  library,  the  rate  of  increase 
has  been  enormous.  In  the  year  1868,  the  additions 
numbered  32,162  volumes,  and  23,1*95  parts  of 
volumes.  The  whole  number  of  additional  articles 
for  the  year  was  101,705.  During  the  year  1859, 
there  were  added  20.167  volumes,  including  music, 
maps,  and  newspapers,  of  which  1715  were  pre- 
sented, 21,291  purchased,  and  6161  acquired  by 
home  copyright.  The  number  of  parts  of  volumes 
was  31,235.  In  addition,  the  library  had  accumu- 
lated numerous  maps,  charts,  plans,  broadsides,  and 
miscellaneous  articles,  variously  obtained.  The 
numbers  of  the  pieces  of  music  alone  added  were 
5332  complete  works,  besides  727  parts  and  numbers 
of  works  in  progress.  The  total  number  of  articles 
received  during  the  year  amounted  to  the  extraor- 
dinary number  of  228,438. 

A  catalogue  of  the  printed  books,  in  seven  octavo 
volumes,  was  published  in  1813 — 1819.  So  great 
have  been  the  additions  to  the  collections  since 
the  publication  of  that  catalogue,  tliat  the  inter- 
leaved copy  of  it  in  which  the  new  entries  were 
made  had  expanded  in  1846  into  82  folio  volumes. 
This  is  now  superseded  by  two  manuscript  cata- 
logues in  1005  folio  volumes.  The  General  Cata- 
logue, which,  as  far  as  it  is  finished,  consists  of  58A 
volumes,  and  contains  all  the  books  in  the  library 
falling  under  the  letters  A — G,  with  the  exception 
of  the  Grenville  collection,  besides  10  volumes  of  in- 
dexes to  various  long  headings.  The  Supplementary 
Catalogue,  which  occupies  4<>9  volumes,  contains  the 
remuindcr  of  the  alphabet,  II — Z,  comprising  all  tbe 
books  under  those  letters  which  have  been  added  to 
the  library  since  1847. 

Besides  these,  there  are  catalogues  of  the  Grenville 
library,  in  7  volumes ;  of  music,  in  57  volumes ;  of 
maps,'  Ac.  in  79  volumes ;  of  newspapers,  in  4  vol- 
umes ;  of  the  prints,  maps,  and  charts  in  the  King's 
Library,  in  2  volumes;  of  the  pamphlets  in  the 
same  library  in  9  volumes ;  and  of  the  pamphlets 
published  during  the  Civil  War  and  Commonwealth, 
called  the  'Thomason  Collection,'  in  12  volumes,  all 
folio.  These  various  catalogues  are  placed  in  the 
central  circular  stands  in  tbe  reading-room,  for  con- 
sultation by  readers. 

The  right  of  access  to  the  library  is  easily  obtained. 
Any  person  desiring  it,  is  '  to  apply  in  writing, 
Addressed  "  To  the  Principal  Librarian  of  the  British 
Museum,"  and  not  otherwise,  specifying  his  descrip- 
tion and  place  of  abode,  and  accompanying  his 
letter  with  a  written  recommendation,  satisfactory 
to  an  officer  of  the  Museum  ;  and  thereupon,  tbe 
principal  librarian  may  grant  him  admission  for  a 
term  not  exceeding  six  months,  or  refer  the  applica- 
tion to  the  trustees  at  their  next  meeting.  Any 
reader  once  admitted,  may  apply  at  the  close  of  his 
term  for  the  renewal  of  his  ticket,  without  a  fresh 
recommendation,  but  producing  his  last  ticket  of 
admission.' 

Manuscript: — The  manuscripts  are  contained  in 
several  rooms  in  the  south-cast  angle  of  the  building. 
The  work  of  the  department  is  carried  on  by  a 
keeper,  assistant-keeper,  and  seven  assistants.  The 
manuscripts  are  for  the  most  part  bound  in  volumes, 
and  placed  in  cat 


cases  around  tbe  rooms.  The  collec- 
tion consists  of:  1.  The  Sloanean  manuscripts, 
relating  chiefly  to  medical  and  natural  history 
subjects.  2.  The  Cottonian  manuscripts,  rich  in 
documents  referring  to  the  early  history  of  Britain, 
in  registers  of  English  monasteries,  and  in  original 
letters  of  royal  and  illustrious  personages.  This 
collection  contains  the  Durham  Book — a  copy  of 
the  Latin  Gospels  with  an  intcrlineary  Saxon  gloss, 
written  about  the  year  800,  and  believed  to  have 
to  the  Venerable  Bede.   3.  The  Harleian 
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manuscripts,  a  collection  rich  in  illuminated  missals, 
in  ancient,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical  records,  in  manu- 
scripts of  the  classics,  among  which  is  one  of  the 
earliest  known  copies  of  the  Odi/**ry,  and  in  early 
English  poetry.  4.  The  manuscripts  of  the  Ancient 
Roy  ill  Library.  These  were  collected  by  our  kings, 
from  Richard  II.  to  George  II.;  muny  of  them  were 
obtained  from  the  monasteries,  on  their  destruction. 
Amongst  the  most  valuable  treasures  here  are  the 
Codtx  AU-xandrinu*,  a  manuscript  of  the  Bible 
written  in  unciul  (ireek.  before  the  close  of  the  5th 
c. ;  and  the  BcuUieon  Loron  of  James  I.,  in  his  ow  n 
handwriting.  6.  The  Lansdowne  manuscripts.  This 
collection  comprises  the  Burghley  and  Caasar  papers, 
the  manuscript*  of  Bishop  Kennett,  and  numerous 
valuable  historical  documents  and  state  papers. 
6.  The  Hargrnve  manuscripts,  almost  exclusively 
connected  with  law.  7.  The  Bumey  manuscripts, 
containing  a  large  collection  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
classics.  Among  them  is  a  copy  of  the  Iliad, 
answering  that  of  the  Odjftuey  in  the  Harleinn 
collection.  8.  The  Howard-Arundel  manuscripts, 
obtained  from  the  Royal  Society.  This  collection  ia 
singularly  rich  in  materials  for  the  history  of  our 
own  country  and  language.  9.  The  Orienta'l  manu- 
scripts, a  collection  composed  of  several  purchases 
and  bequests.  It  includes  the  manuscripts  acquired 
by  Mr.  Rich  while  consul  at  Bagdad,  and  consists  of 
numerous  Syriuc,  Arabic,  Ethiopic,  nnd  other  Oriental 
codices.  The  year  1859  added  a  valuable  collection 
of  63  manuscripts,  purchased  from  Dr.  Sternschuss. 
10.  Miscellaneous  manuscripts.  This  collection 
consists  of  innumerable  bequests,  donations,  and 
purchases,  which  from  the  establishment  of  the 
Museum  have  been  and  are  still  being  acquired. 
During  the  last  six  years  there  have  been  added  to 
this  collection  uearly  S54K)  manuscripts,  and  8<i"0 
charters  and  rolls,  besides  a  considerable  number  of 
seals  and  impressions.  Among  these  additions  may 
be  specified  a  charter  of  William  the  Conqueror  ;  the 
original  mortgage-deed  of  a  house  in  Blsckfriars, 
dated  llih  March  1612,  and  signed  by  William 
Shakspeare;  the  holograph  manuscript  of  Scott's 
A'enUworth,  and  of  many  of  Burns's  poems,  including 
the  Cottar1 1  Saturday  Night,  and  the  songs  pub- 
lished in  Johnson's  Scots  3/tuical  Mtueum ;  an 
extensive  series  of  papal  bulls ;  and  several  Book* 
of  J/oure*,  including  the  famous  litdford  Mutal. 
During  1H59,  a  large  collection  of  original  letters  and 
papers  relating  to  the  affairs  of  Scotland  during  the 
16th  and  17lh  centuries,  have  been  acquired  by 
the  Museum.  Catalogues  of  the  complete  collec- 
tions have  at  different  times  been  published.  The 
additions  to  the  ever-increasing  Oriental  and  Mis- 
cellaneous collections  are  at  intervals  published 
in  supplements  to  each  of  the  original  catalogues. 
Copies  of  all  these,  with  manuscript  lists  of  the 
annual  additions,  are  placed  iu  the  reading-room  for 
consultation. 

The  right  of  using  the  reading-room  includes  the 
privilege  of  consulting  the  manuscripts.  During 
1859,  the  number  of  deliveries  of  manuscripts  to 
readers  in  the  reading-room  amounted  to  21,895. 
To  artists  and  others  iu  the  rooms  of  the  depart- 
ment, 2280  deliveries  were  made.  These  numbers 
•!o  not  include  the  volumes  exhibited  to  visitors  on 
private  days. 

Print*  and  Drawing*. — The  collections  of  this 
'department,  managed  by  a  keeper  and  transcriber, 
are  kept  in  rooms  in  the  north-west  angle  of  the 
building.  They  consist  of  prints  and  drawings 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum,  in  1799,  by  the  Rev. 
C.  M.  Cracherode;  of  those  bequeathed  in  1824  by 
Mr.  I'avne  Knight ;  and  of  numerous  smaller  bequests 
and  donations.  No  purchases  were  made  for  this 
department  until  about  1840,  when  a  sum  was! 
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first  included  in  the  estimates  for  this  purpose. 
Since  that  time,  the  prints  and  drawings  have  b.en 
increasing  at  a  rate  equal  to  any  of  the  other  depart- 
ments of  the  Museum.  The  collection  is  arranged  in 
Kihool*.  1.  The  Italian  school,  containing  original 
drawings  by  I«conardo  da  Vinci,  Raphael,  Correpgio, 
Tintoretto,  1'aul  Veronese,  Michael  Augelo,  Guido 
Reni,  Salvator  Ro*a,  and  others.  2.  The  German 
school,  containing  drawings  by  Albert  Diirer,  Hans 
Holbein,  Dietrich,  Hollar,  and  others;  mid  engrav- 
ings by  Lucas  Cranach,  Martin  Schon,  Gauer,  and 
others.  3.  The  Dutch  school,  containing  several 
superb  originals  of  Rubens,  an  extensive  and  nearly 
complete  set  of  the  works  of  Rembrandt,  w  ith  many 
drawings  by  A.  Cuyp,  Teniers,  Van  Dyck,  Ac. ;  and 
engravings  and  etchings  by  Bcrghem,  Lucas  van 
Leydcn,  Rembrandt,  Ostade,  Ac.  4.  The  French 
school,  wiih  drawings  by  Watteau,  Claude  Lorraine, 
&c,  and  etchings  and  engravings  by  Bourdon,  Bois- 
seaux,  Le  Prince,  Ac.  6.  The  Spanish  school,  repre- 
sented by  some  drawings  of  Murillo,  and  others  of 
less  note.  And,  6.  The  English  school,  containing 
drawings  by  R.  Wilson,  Wilkic,  Stothard,  Calico tt, 
Gibson,  Ac. ;  a  splendid  collection  of  Hogarth's 
prints,  and  specimens  of  the  works  of  Barlow,  Gay- 
wood,  Raimbach,  Kinden,  Worlidge,  Geikie,  Ac. 

This  department  contains  also  an  extensive  and 
very  valuable  collection  of  works  in  Niello  ;  a  beau- 
titul  silver  cup,  designed  and  carved  by  Bcnvenuto 
Cellini,  and  a  wonderful  stone-carving  in  alto-rilievo 
by  Albert  Diirer,  representing  the  birth  of  St.  John. 

Aniiquitir*. — This  collection,  at  first  so  insignifi- 
cant, now  occupies  more  space  in  the  Museum  than 
any  other  of  the  departments,  except  the  library. 
The  basement,  ground  and  upper  floors  of  half  the 
south,  and  all  the  west  side  of  the  building  are  filled 
with  the  objects  belonging  to  this  department. 

The  collections  are  divided  into  two  series — the 
first  consisting  of  sculptures,  including  inscriptions 
and  architectural  remains;  the  second  comprehends 
all  the  smaller  remains  of  whatever  nation  or  period, 
such  as  vases,  tcrra-cottas,  bronr.es,  coins,  medals, 
and  articles  of  personal  or  domestic  use.  The  sculp- 
tures occupy  the  ground  floor,  and  consist  of  the 
Egyptian,  Assyrian,  Greek,  and  Roman  remains. 

1.  Egyptian  Antiquitit*. — The  monuments  in  this 
collection  date  from  a  period  as  remote  as  2i  00 
years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  come  down  to 
the  Mohammedan  invasion  of  Egypt,  640  a.  i>. 
Tho  collection  has  been  obtained  chiefly  from  th.-so 
sources:  the  antiquities  which  fell  into  the  hands 
of  the  British  army  at  the  capitulation  of  Alex- 
andria, presented  by  George  III.;  presents  from 
General  Vyse,  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  the 
Marquis  of  Northampton,  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson, 
and  others ;  and  acquisitions  from  the  Earl  of 
Belmore,  Mr.  Salt,  and  M.  AnastaMe.  The  sculp- 
tures are  formed  of  granite  and  basalt ;  they  repre- 
sent human  and  allegorical  figures,  sometimes  of 
colossal  size.  There  arc  several  beautitully  sculp- 
tured sarcophagi.  Most  of  the  monuments  are 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphics  (q.  v.).  The  key  to 
this  dead  and  forgotten  language  was  furnished 
by  the  celebrated  RosclU  Stone  (q.  v.)  which  is 
placed  in  the  centre  of  the  gallery.  The  smaller 
Egyptian  remains  are  exhibited  in  a  gallery  on 
the  upjier  floor;  they  consist  of  objects  relating  to 
religion,  as  representations  of  divinities  and  sacred 
animals,  in  wood,  metal,  stone,  and  porcelain  ;  of 
objects  relating  to  civil  and  domestic  life,  as  dress, 
personal  ornaments,  household  furniture,  artistic 
and  writing  implements,  armour,  and  weapons  of 
war,  Ac. ;  and  of  objects  relating  to  death  and 
burial,  as  mummies  and  coffins,  with  the  scarabct, 
amulets,  and  other  ornaments  found  with  them.  A 
I  collection  of  papyri  is  exhibited  ou  the  t.ortb-wcat 
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containing  extracts  from  th 


of  the  |  not  very  correctly,  known  as  Etruscan,  formed  from 
I  the  collections  ot  Sir  W.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  Hurgon, 


2.  A**i/rian  Antv/uititt. — These  are  contained  in  ■  and  from  purchases  at  the  wiles  of  the  Prince  of 

Cnnino,  M.  Durand,  and  others.  2.  Bronzes  of 
Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Roman  workman-hip.  consist- 
ing of  sculptures,  and  various  domestic  and  other 
articles,  as  candelabra,  lumps,  vases,  horse-trappings, 
armour,  &e.  8.  The  British  collection,  arranged  in 
chronological  order.  The  oldest  series  contains  the 
antiquities  of  the  Stone  and  Bronze  Periods,  consist- 
ing of  celts,  daggers,  swords,  shields,  and  early 
pottery.  The  British-Roman  antiquities  enmpri-o 
specimens  Of  earthenware,  lumps,  and  miscellaneous 
articles.  A  small  collection  of  sepulchral  urns, 
weapons,  and  personal  ornaments  represents  the 
Anglo-Saxon  period.  The  antiquities  found  in 
London,  and  belonging  to  the  lute  ('.  R.  Smith, 
have  been  recently  added  to  this  collection.  4.  The 
Ethnographicul  collection  contains  antiquities  as 
well  as  objects  or  modern  use  belonging  to  all 
nations  not  of  European  race.  The  latest  additions 
to  this  collection  consist  or  two  cases  of  specimens 
brought  home  by  the  late  Arctic  Expedition.  In  the 
medal-room  or  this  department  there  is  iui  extensive, 
very  valuable,  and  ever  increasing  collection  of  coins 
and  medals,  arranged  chronologically  under  the  dif- 
ferent countries  to  which  they  belong. 

A  very  important  addition  to  the  Greek  monument* 
has  been  made  during  185" — 1K6H,  by  the  arrival 
from  the  Enst  of  an  extensive  collection  of  sculpture* 
and  architectural  remains,  which  were  obtained  by 
C.  Newton,  Esq.,  from  the  Temple  of  Apollo  at 
Calymnos,  from  llalicsruaasus,  ('nidus,  and  Rratn  hidae, 
and  from  the  Greek  Isles.  Included  amongst  them  are 
remains  of  the  famous  Mausoleum  (q.  v.),  erected  in 
honour  of  Mausolus,  by  his  widow  Artemisia.  This 
collection  has  found  a  temporary  resting  place  in 
the  colonnade  in  front  of  the  building,  which  has 
been  partially  glared,  to  protect  them  from  the 
weather. 

Zoolnffifal  Drparimtnt. — To  give  an  idea  of  the 
contents  of  this  and  the  other  natural  history 
departments,  would  be  to  write  an  epitome  of  the 
various  sciences  they  illustrate.  This  department 
contains  a  collection  of  animals  arranged  in  syste- 
matic order  in  the  galleries,  comprising  stuffed 
mammals,  birds,  reptiles,  and  fishes,  and  the  hard 
portions  of  radiate,  molluscan,  and  articulate  animals. 
A  room  is  specially  devoted  to  the  fauna  of  Britain. 
In  rooms  on  the  ground  and  basement  floors  arc 
arranged  the  collections  of  insects,  of  osteology,  and 
of  specimens  preserved  iu  spirits.  An  idea  of  the 
extent  of  the  collection  maybe  formed  from  the  fact, 
that  142  separate  publications,  illustrative  of  the 
contents  of  the  department,  in  the  shape  of  catalogues, 
lists,  Ac,  have  been  issued  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  present  indefatigable  keeper,  Dr.  Gray. 
During  the  past  year,  there  were  added  to  this 
various  purchases  and  donations.  The  collection  <  collection  88,8i>7  specimens  or  animals,  of  which 
contains  an  interesting  series  of  Roman  portrait   2»14  were  vertebra'*,  6282  mollusca  and  radtata. 


a  suite  of  rooms  recently  erected  on  the  outside 
of  the  Egyptian  Gallery,  and  in  a  spacious  room  on 
the  basement,  lately  opened  (1st  June  18«n).  The 
collection  consists  of  sculptures  excavated  at  Xim- 
rud.  Khorsalmd.  ami  Koyunjik  by  Layard  in  1847 — 
]*.',(  i  ami  more  recently  by  Rassam  and  Loft  us, 
under  the  direction  of  Sir  II.  0.  Rawlinsou.  The 
Nimrud  sculptures  are  the  oldest,  belonging  to  a 
period  ranging  from  t»80  B.  c.  to  747  h.  c.  Those 
obtained  from  Khorsabud  seem  to  have  been  exe- 
cuted under  a  monarch  who  reigned  about  "47 — 721 
b.  c,  while  the  collection  from  Koyunjik  belong  to 
a  more  recent  date,  apparently  721  h.  c.  and  825  I 
B.  c.  The  monuments  consist  chiefly  of  slabs  or  ■ 
gypsum,  alabaster,  and  limestone  sculptured  in  low 
relief,  the  subjects  being  the  exploits  of  the  king 
whose  palace  walls  they  ornamented.  Many  of 
the  sculptures  are  covered  with  cuneiform  (q.  v.) 
writing,  which,  by  the  labours  of  Rawlinsou  and 
Hineks,  has  b«*en  deciphered,  giving  us  a  history  , 
of  this  remarkable  people,  and  corroborating  the  1 
narrative  of  the  sacred  Scriptures  whenever  they 
refer  to  the  same  event.  S-e  Assyria.  Resides  the 
series  of  sculptures,  the  Assyrian  collection  includes  a 
variety  of  smaller  but  highly  curious  and  instructive 
objects,  discovered  at  Nimrud  and  Koyunjik. 

A.  Urrrk  Antujuittr*. — This  collection  occupies 
three  apartments,  which  run  parallel  to  the  Kgvptiau 
Gallcrv.  The  I.vcian  Gallerv  contains  a  series  of 
architectural  and  sculptural  remains  from  ancient 
ciii' s  in  Lvcia,  obtained  by  Sir  C.  Fellows  in  1h42 — 
lKlti.  The  Elgin  Gallery  contains  the  sculptures 
and  inscriptions  from  Athens  and  Attica,  the  greater 
portion  of  w  hich  were  obtaiued  by  the  Earl  of  Elgin, 
and  purchased  from  him  by  parliament  in  18lt>  for 
£:!."),' H  m».  The  most  important  series  in  the  gallery 
is  the  decorations  of  the  Parthenon  (q.  v.),  which, 
notwithstanding  their  dilapidated  condition,  lorm 
the  most  valuable  monument  of  Greek  art  which 
has  dc-ccudcd  to  modern  times.  The  gallery  con- 
tains ul-o  sculptures  from  the  Temple  or  Wingless 
Victory,  the  Temple  or  Theseus,  and  the  Erech- 
tiieinn,  at  Athens.  The  Hellenic  Gallery  contains 
u  number  or  antiquities  brought  from  Greece  and  its 
colonies  ut  different  times.  The  most  im|M>rtant  nre 
2S  -labs  of  a  frieze  sculptured  in  niezzo-rilicvo,  which, 
fmni  the  locality  where  they  were  found,  are  called 
the  '  Phigalian  Marbles.' 

4.  Ji-man  Anliifuitir*. — The  gallery  on  the  south 
side  of  the  building  is  occupied  with  the  Roman 
ami  lirteco-Rnman  sculptures.  The  bulk  of  the 
collection  was  formed  by  Charles  Townley,  Esq., 
and  purchased  in  1hh5  for  £-J<i,<hmi.  Subsequent 
additions  have  been  made  by  the  bequest  ol'  the 
collection  of  R.  P.  Knight,  Esq.,  in  1*24,  and  by 


sculptures,  and  a  very  extensive  mythological  series, 
amongst  which  are  some  of  universal  nunc — the 
Venus,  the  Dione,  the  A|xillo,  the  Diana,  and  many 
others.  A  room  ou  the  basement  is  appropriated 
to  miscellaneous  monuments,  such  as  representations 
of  animal*,  arctiitectur.il  and  decorative  fragments, 
and  sacred  and  domestic  implements.  A  fine  collec- 
tion from  Southern  Italy,  exhibiting  specimens  of  the 
arts  of  the  Etruscans,  Greeks,  unit  Romans,  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum  by  Sir  William  Temple 
in  lH.iti.  T'ney  ha»e  Wen  teiti|»orarilv  placed  in  the 
west  side  of  the  second  Egyptian  room  on  the  second 
floor. 

The  collections  of  smaller  remains  are  placed  in  a 
suite  of  rooms  on  the  same  floor.  They  consist  of — 
1.  An  extensive  aeries  or  vases,  commonly,  though 


and  25,111  annulosa.  Iu  May  or  this  year,  an  ex- 
tensive collection  or  valuable — many  of  them  typical 
— specimens  were  obtaiued  from  the  Museum  of  the 
East  India  Company. 

Ilotimind  Jhftartmtnt. — The  herbarium  of  Sir  H. 
Sh>ane,  the  nucleus  of  this  collection,  consisted  of 
about  80i M>  species,  bound  iu  262  volumes.  In  1*20, 
the  magnificent  herbarium  of  Sir  Joseph  Ranks  was 
bequeathed  to  the  Museum,  and  under  the  superin- 
tendence or  the  late  Robert  Brown,  was  transferred 
to  two  rooms  prepared  for  it  in  the  south-east 
angle  of  the  buildii  g.  The  collection  has  since 
been  rapidly  increasing:  during  the  year  185°,  6871 
species  of  plants  were  added;  and  in  June  of  the 
year  18*n,  the  late  Professor  Xiit tail's  herbarium 
of  Io.imxi  species  was  acquired  by  purchase.  The 
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collodion  is  second  to  no  other  in  importance  to  the 
scientific  botanist,  from  ita  containing  an  extraordi- 
nary number  of  typical  specimens — the  identical 
plants  from  which  the  original  descriptions  were 
taken  by  Linnreus.  Aublet,  Jacquin,  Brown,  Bentham, 
Bennett,  and  other*.  A  series  of  specimens,  suited 
for  exhibition,  are  placed  in  a  public  room.  They 
consist  of  woods,  fruits,  Ac,  and  a  suite  of  models 
of  British  fungi.  An  unrivalled  collection  of  fossil 
woods,  bequeathed  by  Robert  Brown,  is  preparing 
for  exhibition. 

Geological  Department. — This  collection  occupies 
the  wall-coses  of  the  principal  gallery  cm  the  north 
aide  of  the  Museum.  It  contains  an  extensive 
series  of  the  fossil  remains  of  plant*  and  animals 
from  the  various  fossiliferous  strata ;  it  is  especially 
rich  in  the  fossils  of  the  secondary  formations. 
Amongst  its  more  valuable  contents  may  be  men- 
tioned the  collections  of  Dr.  Mantell,  the  Tertiary 
fossils  collected  by  Dr.  Falconer  in  India,  and  the 
remarkable  fossil-birds  from  New  Zealand. 

JiineraloaicaJ  Department. — The  minerals  are  con- 
tained in  the  table-eases  in  the  Geological  Gallery. 
They  are  arranged  according  to  a  chemical  classifica- 
tion. Many  valuable  and  unique  specimens  exist  in 
the  collection,  which  is  rapidly  increasing.  In  1859, 
the  number  of  specimens  added  was  3186. 

The  management  of  the  Museum  is  rested  in  a 
body  of  48  trustees,  of  whom  23  are  official,  one  is 
appointed  by  the  sovereign,  9  represent  the  families 
of  distinguished  donors,  and  1ft  are  elected  by  the 
other  trustees.  The  patronage  to  the  various  offices 
is  vested  in  the  three  principal  trustees— the  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  the  Ix>rd  Chancellor,  and  the 
Speaker  of  the  Hou*e  of  Commons.  The  principal 
librarian  is  the  responsible  kee|>er  of  the  Museum  ; 
as  secretary,  he  also  carries  on  the  business  of  the 
establishment.  During  1859,  there  were  272  persons 
regularly  employed  in  or  about  the  Museum.  The 
expenses  ure  paid  by  grants  of  public  money.  The 
total  expenditure  for  the  financial  year  1859 — I860 
amounted  to  £100,997  10*.  According  to  the  esti- 
mates, £113,20.3  are  required  during  18*59  — 1870. 
Of  this  sum,  £39,084  are  for  salaries,  £25,282  for 
purchases,  £8600  for  bookbinding  alone.  The  total 
expense  of  the  British  Museum  to  the  nation,  since 
its  foundation  in  1763  to  March  I860,  has  been 
£1,382,733. 

Admission  to  the  Museum  was  at  first  obtained 
by  printed  tickets,  which  were  delivered  by  the 
porter  to  persons  making  a  written  application. 
There  could  be  no  more  than  46  visitors,  at  the 
Mmo't,  per  day,  under  the  regulations  then  in 
force.  Now,  all  who  present  themselves  are  freely 
admitted;  and  every  open  day  (every  Monday, 
Wednesday,  and  Friday)  the  Museum  is  visited  by 
large  numbers:  as  many  as  43,o0o  holiday-folk  have 
recentlv  passed  through  the  building  in  one  dav. 

BRITISH  NA'VY.  Under  Navies.  Modern,  will 
be  found  a  brief  description  of  the  chief  navies  be- 
longing to  the  continent  of  Europe,  and  to  the  United 
States  of  America.  The  B.  N.  is  separately  treated 
in  this  place. 

While  the  Romans  occupied  Britain,  they  were 
obliged  to  maintain  a  fleet  of  war-vessels  on  the 
coasts,  to  protect  it  from  the  ravages  of  the  Saxons, 
who  were  the  pirates  and  bucanecrs  of  those  times. 
When  the  Romans  had  departed,  and  the  Saxons 
became  dominant,  the  coasts  were  infested  by  another 
naval  power — the  Scandinavian  Vikinga.  It  was 
Alfred  the  Great  who  first  established  what  may 
be  called  a  navy  in  this  island,  consisting  of  effi- 
cient vessels  well  manned,  for  protection,  and  not 
aggression.  Ethelred  made  the  building  of  a  ship 
a  condition  for  holding  a  certain  acreage  of  land. 
Willlim  the  Conqueror  etrengthencd  the  navy  by  the 
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I  institution  of  the  Cinqitr  Ports  (q.  v.}.  During  the 
first  three  centuries  after  the  Conquest,  we  read 
'  of  British  fleets  of  240,  400,  and  even  730  sail — a 
I  proof  that  the  vessels  must  have  been  very  small 
|  even  if  there  were  no  exaggeration  of  numbers. 
Until  1485,  the  fleeta  were  collected  just  as 
wanted;  but  in  this  year,  Henry  VII.  conceived  the 
idea  of  a  permanent  navy,  to  be  ready  at  all  times. 
He  built  the  largest  ship  of  the  age,  the  Great 
Harry.  Henry  VIII.  pursued  the  course  established 
by  his  father,  and  still  further  strengthened  the 
navy  by  instituting  the  Admiralty,  the  Navy 
Office,  the  Trinity  House,  and  the  dockyards  at 
Woolwich,  Portsmouth,  and  Deptford.  The  Henri 
Grace  tie  Dieu,  the  largest  ship  built  by  him,  was  of 
1000  tons  burden  ;  but  most  of  the  vessels  were 
high,  unwieldy,  and  narrow,  with  the  guns  nearly 
down  to  the  water's  edge.  The  ships  of  the  navy 
presented  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  12,000  tons  at  the 
period  of  Henry's  death.  Elizabeth  made  a  large 
increase  in  the  navy ;  but  they  were  not  all  royal 
ships  which  were  sent  to  struggle  against  the  Spanish 
Armada.  James  1.  made  many  improvement*  in 
ship-building,  by  encouraging  a  distinguished  naval 
architect,  Phiueas  I'ett.  Charles  I.,  who  built  the 
Sovereign  of  the  Sea*,  of  100  guns,  was  the  first 
to  group  the  royal  ships  into  rates  and  classes. 
Cromwell  brought  up  the  navy  to  the  strength  of 
154  sail,  including  a  large  number  of  two-deckers. 
Charles  II.  allowed  it  to  fall  into  decay  for  a  time; 
but  his  brother,  the  Duke  of  York,  who  afterwards 
became  James  II.,  not  only  restored  it,  but  brought 
it  to  a  higher  state  of  efficiency  and  strength  thso 
ever.  When  William  of  Orange  became  king  of 
Kngland,  lie  found  a  navy  carrying  7*hhJ  guns  and 
42,000  seamen ;  he  built  many  additional  ships, 
some  with  as  many  as  80  guns,  and  established 
Plymouth  dockyard.  Queen  Anne  succeeded  to  the 
possession  of  a  fine  navy ;  which  at  her  death  had 
increased  to  198  ships,  mounting  10,600  guna,  with 
a  tonnage  of  167,000  Ions.  George  I.  attended  to 
the  navy  chiefly  in  repairing  the  ships  after  a  period 
of  war,  and  in  supplying  a  uew  armament.  George 
II.  greatly  added  to  the  number  of  ships,  established 
a  naval  uniform,  and  increased  the  rcuowii  of  the  B. 
N.  during  the  war  against  Spain. 

The  long  and  eventful  reign  of  George  III.  was 
especially  distinguished  by  the  achievements  of  the 
navy.  When  he  came  to  the  crown  in  176o,  he 
found  himself  in  possession  of  127  hhipe  of  above  50 
guns,  and  198  of  50  guns  and  under,  manned  by 
7o,0»K)  seamen.  These  numbers,  by  building  and  by 
capture,  were  increased  to  174  and  2o8  respective ly, 
by  the  end  of  the  American  war.  Throughout  the 
European  struggle,  from  1793  to  1S15,  the  B.  N. 
exhibited  a  spectacle,  for  vastness  and  achievements, 
which  had  never  before  been  equalled  in  any  country. 
In  the  first  nine  years  of  this  period,  between  1793 
and  1802,  England  lost  by  war  5  ships  of  the  lute 
and  46  smaller  vessels;  but  she  captured  from  the 
French,  Dutch,  Spaniards,  and  Danes,  in  various 
battles,  74  ships  of  the  line  and  619  smaller  vea«els; 
or  rather,  four-fifths  of  this  number  were  cap- 
tured, and  one-fifth  destroyed.  Besides  these,  more 
than  8oo  privateers  were  taken  and  destroyed  by 
the  English.  Of  the  total  number  of  capture*, 
144  ships  of  war  were  at  once  converted  into 
British  ships,  and  added  to  our  navy.  When 
war  recommenced  in  18o8.  England  had  189  ships 
of  the  line,  and  781  smaller  ships  of  war;  during 
the  next  seven  years,  the  seamen  varied  from  IihmniO 
to  120,000,  and  in  1810  the  number  was  raided  to 
140,000.  At  all  times,  many  of  the  ships  of  the 
royal  navy  are  unemployed  or  out  of  commission ; 
but  it  frequently  happened  during  that  great  war,  that 
England  had  450  liners,  frigates,  and  sloops,  besides 
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smaller  armed  vessels,  employed  simultaneously. 
The  conquered  vessel*  added  to  the  navy  between 
1808  and  1815  were  upwards  of  1(H)  in  number. 

After  the  termination  of  the  great  European 
struggle,  a  large  number  of  whips  of  wnr  were 
put  '  in  ordinary,'  or  out  of  commission,  and  their 
officers  placed  on  half-pay.  In  1820,  the  vessel*  in 
commission,  in  ordinary,  and  building,  comprised 
127  whips  of  the  line,  811  frigates  and  sloops,  and  27 
smaller  vessel*  ;  but  in  this  total  of  465,  there  were 
only  118  in  commission.  In  the  nineteen  years  that 
next  followed,  almost  wholly  years  of  peace,  the 
total  number  of  ships  of  the  line,  frigates,  and  sloops, 
decreased ;  the  gun-brig*,  schooners,  and  cutters 
increased  in  number ;  w  hile  the  first  germs  of  a 
new  element,  a  uttam  nary,  made  their  appearance. 

The  vear  1839  must  be  viewed  as  a  turning-point 
in  the  "history  of  the  British  navy.  Twenty-four 
years  or  peace  had  thrown  the  memory  of  warlike 
achievements  into  the  background;  and  the  House 
of  Commons  had  insisted  on  the  lessening  of  those 
estimates  which  provide  for  armies  and  navies.  It 
was  now  found,  however,  that  both  Russia  and 
France  had  accumulated  formidable  navies.  Hence 
began  a  rivalry  which  has  now  endured  twenty- 
one  vear*  (1889  to  i860).  It  belongs  to  the  article 
Steam  Navy  to  trace  the  steps  by  which  ships 
of  war  have  almost  wholly  changed  their  character 
within  a  quarter  of  a  century  ;  hut  it  may  be 
stated  here,  that  when  England  sent  1*5  ships  of  wnr 
to  fight  against  Russia  in  the  Black  Sea,  the  Baltic, 
and  ebewhe.e,  in  1851,  no  less  than  79  of  them 
were  steamers.  Early  in  18G9,  England  possessed 
318  screw  and  71  paddle-wheel  steamers  afloat,  23 
steamers  building  and  20  dismantled,  a  total  of  432. 
Oct.,  1869,  the  British  iron-clad  flirt  consisted  of  43 
vessels,  built  and  under  construction,  carrying  613 
guns;  15  of  these  were  of  1000  horsc-|>ower  and  up- 
ward, with  14  to  32  guns  each.  Nov.,  1869,  161 
vessels  were  in  commission,  of  w  hich  129  were  steam- 
ers, 1 0  of  iron  and  23  armour  plated. 

Besides  the  change  from  sailing  to  steaming,  the 
B.  N.  is  undergoing  much  change  in  the  arma- 
ment of  the  shi|w.  The  guns  used  in  1860  are  of  a 
much  larger  average  calibre  than  those  employed 
during  the  great  war;  and  they,  in  their  turn, 
appear  likely  to  be  superseded  by  Armstrong  or 
Whilworth  guns  of  greater  range  and  accuracy. 

The  expenditure  on  the  B.  N.  has  necessarily 
increased  in  a  notable  degree  between  1839  and  18«(i, 
on  account  of  the  changes  just  adverted  to.  The 
number  of  seamen  and  boys,  the  average  pay  of 
each,  the  average  cost  of  each  in  other  ways,  the 
number  of  ships,  the  cost  per  ship,  the  number 
of  guns,  the  cost  per  gun — all  have  been  increased. 
In  1839,  the  number  of  men  and  boys  voted 
was  little  over  23,ooO ;  in  I860,  it  is  about  66,oik). 
Even  as  late  as  1852,  the  expenditure  was  only 
£i!,500,iiOo,  against  £12,8tHi,ooo  in  1860.  The  follow- 
ing are  the  votes  for  manning  the  navy  in  the 
official  year  1869— 1870: 


Regular  Pltwt, 
Troop  Ami  Store  ships, 
Training  "hip*,  . 
Cmul-guard  tarvlo*, 


1  * 


490 

7.250 
61,730 


A  supplementary  estimate  has  slightly  increased  the 
above  numbers.  The  enormous  sum  of  £9,996,641 
for  the  supjwrt  of  this  navy  for  one  year  may  con- 
veniently be  separated  into  six  items,  as  follows : 

£2,702,35!! 
1.515,525 
1,080,004 
.  2.31  M&8 
1.172.20* 


Pay.  Officer*  and  Seamen,  .  . 
Unlf-pay  «n«t  Pension*, 
Wage*  of  Artificer*  (Dockyard*,  *c.). 
Store*  mid  Works,  .... 
Victualling  and  clothing,  . 


■  All  the  vnrious  matters  relating  to  ships,  seamen, 
naval  organisation,  and  naval  warfare,  will  be  found 
noticed  under  their  proper  headings. 

'    BRITTANY.    See  Brktaune. 

BRITTON,  John,  an  eminent  English  topograph- 
ical and  antiquarian  writer,  the  sou  of  a  small  farmer 
and  village  shopkeeper,  w«s  born  July  7,  1771,  at 
Kiiigatoii-St.-Michacl,  near  Chippenham,  Wiltshire, 
and,  losing  his  parents  young,  received  but  a 
scant v  education.  Sonic  short  notices  which  he  hud 
contributed  to  the  Sporting  Magazine  brought  him 
into  acquaintance  with  its  publisher,  Mr.  Wheble, 
who  employed  him  to  compile    the    Beauties  of 

]  Wiltshire,  which   he   did   in   conjunction   with  a 

!  young  literary  friend  named  E.  W.  Hruyley.  They 
also  prepared  the  Beauties  of  Bedfordshire  in  the 
same  manner.    B.  afterwards  issued  a  more  ela- 

1  borate  work,  entitled  the  Architectural  Antiquities 
of  England.  One  of  the  most  important  of  hia 
subsequent  publications  was  The  Cathedral  Anti- 
quities of  England,  14  vols.  fol.  and  4to.  181  1— 1835, 
with  upwards  of  800  highly  finished  plates.  Alto- 
gether, his  illustrated  works  in   the  department 

t  of  architectural  and  topographical 
description  and  antiquities,  number  87, 

I  besides  others  of  a  similar  kind,  of 
which  he  was  editor. 

BRIVE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Conize,  pleasantly  situ- 
ated in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  and 
shut  in  by  a  fine  circular  taveuue  of 
elms,  about  15  miles  south-west  of 
Tulle.  It  has  manufactures  of  wc 
cotton-yarn,  kc    Top.  6504. 

BRIZA.    Sec  Qi'AKtxa  Grass. 

BRIZCRE,  BRIZE  or  BRISE, 
terms  used  in  heraldry  to  indicate 
that  a  charge  is  bruised  or  broken. 
See  Rosirc. 

BROACH,  or  BROCHE,  an  old 
English  term  for  a  spire  springing 
directly  from  a  tower  without  any 
intermediate  parapet.  Such  spires  are 
common  in  England,  and  in  some  places  „ 
in  Scotland,  particularly  in  Fife.  Brooch- 

BROAD  ARROW,  a  government  mark,  thus 
stamped,  cut,  or  otherwise  fixed  on  all  solid 
materials  used  in  Her  M  .jesty's  ships  or  dock- 
yards, in  order  to  prevent  embezzlement  of 
royal  naval  stores.  The  origin  of  the  mark  is  involved 
in  obscurity.  Previous  to  the  year  1698,  the  naval 
authorities  prosecuted  a  dealer  in  marine-stores, 
for  having  in  his  possession  certain  stores  War- 
ing the  B.  A.  of  his  majesty.  The  defendant 
allowed  the  evidence  against  him  to  go  on,  and 
when  asked  what  he  had  to  say,  replied,  that 
it  was  very  curious  that  the  king  and  he,  ns  a 
dealer,  should  both  have  the  same  private  mark  on 
their  property!  The  receiver  of  stolen  goods  » as 
acquitted,  and  this  led  to  the  passing  of  the  net 
9  and  10  Will.  III.  c.  41  ( 1698),  which  enacts  th<t 
persons  in  possession  of  navnl  stores,  or  goods  of 
any  kind  marked  with  the  B.  A.,  or  other  marks 
therein  mentioned,  and  usually  emploved  in  marking 
naval  stores  for  the  navy,  shall  forfeit  all  such 
goods  and  £2oo,  and  also  pay  costs.  The  mark 
is  for  iron,  wood,  &c,  what  the  colour-thread 
is  for  sailcloth  and  ropes,  which  enables  the 
government  to  identify  the  smallest  piece  of  such 
articles. 

BROAD-BILL.    Bee  Shoveller. 

BROAD-BOTTOM  ADMINISTRATION,  a  name 
derisively  applied  to  the  ministry  formed  by 
Henry  Pelham  in    1744,  because  it  professed  to 
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iuelude  all  parties  of  weight  and  influence  in  the 
Mate  iu  a  grand  coalition,  mid  comprised  no  less 
than  nine  dukes — vis.,  Dorset,  Newcastle,  Montagu, 
Bedford,  Grafton,  Ricbtnond,  Argyle,  Devonshire, 
and  Bolton,  the  first  Keren  of  whom  were  of 
the  cabinet.  Besides  the  prime  minister,  Pelham, 
the  other  principal  members  of  the  cabinet  were 
Earl*  Gower  and  Harrington,  the  Marquis  of 
Tweeddale  and   Lord  Uardwicke.    From   this  B. 


of  B.  preferred  for  late  cowing  and  spring  use  are 
known  by  the  general  name  of  Cape  B.,  the  first  of 
them  being  said — but  on  doubtful  authority — to 
have  been  introduced  into  Britain  from  the  Cape 
of  Good  Hope.  The  mode  of  cultivation  of  B. 
pretty  much  resembles  that  of  cauliflower,  except 
as  to  the  tiroes  of  sowing  and  transplanting,  and 
that  it  is  generally— even  in  Scotland— sown  in 
the  open  ground,  and  not  in  a  hotbed.    A  similar 


B.  A.  the^  particular  adhereuLsof  Pultency  (newly  |  richness  of  soil  is  required.  Various  modes  of  pro- 
tection in  winter  are  adopted.  In  mild  winters, 
protection  is  scarcely  or  not  at  all  needed,  but 
precautions  arc  generally  employed  against  severe 
weather.  It  is  found  very  advantageous  to  plant 
in  trenches  of  6  inches  deep,  and  to  earth  up  the 
plants,  as  they  are  thus  not  only  in  some  measure 
preserved  from  fronts,  but  also  from  the  winds  of 
winter,  which  are  apt  to  shake  and  loosen  plants, 
so  as  to  cause  their  destruction.  It  is  a  common 
practice  to  take  up  some  of  the  most  advanced 
plants  in  the  beginning  of  winter,  and  to  lay  them 
in  a  sloping  position  with  their  heads  towards  the 
north.  The  heads  produced  in  this  way  are  not  in 
general  so  large  as  they  might  be,  but  they  are 
sometimes  procured  when  otherwise  they  probably 
would  not 

BROCHURE,  a  French  word  (from  brother,  to 
stitch),  equivalent  to  the  English  word  1  amphlct 

(q.  v.). 

|  BROCKEN  (M>n*  Brn'eteru*,  Mtlibontt  of  the 
i  ancient  Romans),  popularly  known  as  the  Block-tfxrn, 


created  Earl  of  Bath)  and  Lord  Cuteret  were 
carefully  excluded.  The  ministry  was  dissolved 
iu  1 754,  by  the  death  of  Pelham,  though  several 
of  its  original  members  had  seceded  long  be  lore 
that  lime. 

BROA  DSIDE,  iu  a  naval  warfare,  is  the  simulta- 
neous discharge  of  all  the  guns  on  one  side  of  a 
ship  of  war.  The  fighting-power  of  a  ship  is  some- 
times estimated  by  the  weight  of  her  broadside ; 
t.  e..  the  weight  of  all  the  shot  and  shell  that  cjin  be 
fired  oft"  at  once  from  one  side  or  half  of  the  ship. 
Thus,  the  bromide  of  the  Dutf  of  Wellington,  131- 
gtin  wnr-stenmer,  amounts  to  24t*>  lbs.  One  among 
the  reasons  why  a  paddle-steamer  is  not  so  good  for 
war  purposes  as  a  screw-steamer,  is  because  the 
paddle-boxes  and  wheels  interfere  with  the  broad- 
side. 

BROA  DSWORD  is  a  sword  with  a  hroad  blade, 
for  cutting  only,  not  for  stabbing,  and  therefore  not 
sharp  at  the  |>oint,  like  a  sabre.  It  is  but  little  used 
iu  the  British  army. 

BROCA  DE.  This  term  is  used  to  describe  a 
silken  fsbi-ic  on  which  a  figure  of  any  kind  is  funned 
by  the  threads  of  the  warp  or  weft  being  raised  by 
the  hcddles,  or,  more  generally,  by  the  Jacquard- 
loom,  in  such  order  as  to  produce  the  pattern 
required.  The  word  has  much  the  same  application 
to  silk  textures  that  damask  has  to  linen  textures 
or  to  worsted  textures  for  upholstery  uses.  Sec 
Wka\  iso,  and  Ja(<ji  ard  loom. 

BRO  CAGE.    Sec  Broker. 

BROCAGE  BONDS  TO  PROCURE  MARRIAGE, 
or  MARRIAGE  BROCAGE  BONDS,  as  they 
are  otherwise  called,  are  void  by  the  law  of 
England,  being  against  the  policv  of  the  law  and 

the  freedom  of  marriage.    See  Hurlstoue's  Law  of  publll.hct.of  ,he  Cbn^^.w/^eoKq.  v.).  Was 
Bond*,  1*35,  p.  15,  and  authorities  there  relcrred  1 
to.    The  Scotch  law  is  tr 


is  the  highest  summit  of  the  Harz  Mountains.  It  is 
situated  in  the  province  of  Saxony,  Prussia,  ubout  20 
miles  west-south-west  of  Halberstadt,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  37-10  feet  above  the  sea.  The  mountain 
is  very  frequently  veiled  in  mist  and  cloud-strata, 
and  is  celebrated  for  the  phenomenon  known  us  the 
Brockrngrtprnd  ('Spectre  of  the  Brocken  '),  which  is 
nothing  more  than  the  shadow  of  men,  houses,  or 
other  objects  thrown  upon  the  misty  eastern  horizon 
by  the  light  of  sunset.  (See  Utdlery  of  Mature, 
published  by  W.  and  R,  Chambers.)  In  clear 
weal  her,  a  fine  view  is  obtained  from  the  summit 
of  the  Brocken. 

BROCKHACS,  Frikdricii  Arnold,  the  founder 
of  the  well-known  firm  of  Brockhaus  in  Lci|»sic,  and 
publisher  of  the  Cottpertationa-lx 
at  Dortmund,  May  4,  177 "2.  In  lKu2,  circumstances 
led  him  to  Holland,  where,  however,  his  business 
schemes  did  not  prosper.  He  returned  to  Germany 
in  1810,  and  in  the  following  year  commenced  busi- 
ness in  Altenburg.  Before  this,  however  (iu  1m>s), 
B.  had  purchased  the  copyright  of  the  Cvnvrrtntiun*- 
J^xicon,  which  had  been  commenced  in  and 
he  completed  the  first  edition,  with  the  addition  of 
two  supplementary  volumes,  in  180t> — Isln.  In 
1812,  a  second  improved  edition  of  the  work  was 
commenced  under  the  supervision  of  B.  as  editor, 
coloured  instead  of  while  heads,  and  a  deeper  tinge  |  The  peace  of  1815  enabled  B.  to  pursue  pro-j  ei ously 

his  peaceful  und  civilising  career.  In  1817,  his  busi- 
ness had  so  increased,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to 
leave  Altenburg  for  Leipsic,  where,  in  the  following  ^ 
year,  he  commenced  book-printing  in  addition  to  * 
hook-publishing.  Iu  the  course  of  a  few  years,  the 
Lexicon  passed  through  six  editions;  it  has  now 
arrived  at  the  tenth  edition.  Through  all  the  enter- 
prises of  B.  as  a  publisher,  a  zealous  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  liberty  and  general  enlighteumei.l  may 
be  traced.  He  died  August  20.  18.'.?.  B.  was  no't 
only  an  able  and  assiduous  man  of  business,  but 
distinguished  for  his  literary  culture,  his  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  his  numerous  social  accom- 
plishments. He  was  also  eminently  patriotic,  and 
furthered  many  literary  undertakings,  simply  through 


same. 

BRO  CCOLI,  a  well-known  and  much  esteemed 
garden  vegetable,  one  of  the  many  varieties  which 
cultivation  has  produced  of  the  Briu*ica  olrraera, 
the  common  kale  or  cabbage.  B.  is  said  to  have 
been  originally  brought  to  Italy  and  other  parts  of 
Europe  from  the  isle  of  Cyprus  about  the  middle 
of  the  ltith  century.  Its  name  is  probably  of  Italian 
origin.  It  differs  little  from  cauliflower  (q.  v.),  of 
which  it  may  be  considered  a  mere  variety,  having 


of  colour  iu  the  leaves,  being  also  more  hardy,  the 
character  from  which  its  chief  impoitancc  is  derived, 
as  it  can  be  readily  obtained  at  seasons  when  there 
is  no  cauliflower  in  the  open  garden.  It  is  perhaps 
inferior  to  cauliflower,  however,  in  delicacy  of  flavour. 
There  are  many  subvarietics,  the  number  of  which 
is,  of  course,  continually  increasing,  and  some  of 
these  are  preferred  for  early  spring  sowing,  with  a 
view  to  an  autumn  crop ;  others  for  later  sowing, 
with  a  view  to  crop  in  the  following  spring.  The 
subvarieties  difTer  iu  size,  in  their  more  cut  or 
entire  leaves,  in  the  greater  or  less  degree  of  colour 
— generally  purple — with  which  the  leaves  arc 
tinged,  in  the  more  or  less  compact  form  of  the 
whole  plant,  in  the  more  or  less  green,  vcllow,  or 


purple  colour  of  the  head,  Lc    Some  of  the  kinds  j  a  pure  love  of  '  fatherland. 
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The  business  is  now  carried  on  by  Hkiseicii 
Brockiiai's,  second  son  of  the  former,  who  was 
born  at  Amsterdam,  February  4,  1804.  Among  the 
numerous  publications  issued  by  the  house,  may  be 
mentioned  the  later  editions  of  the  Conrersations- 
I*xicon,  with  an  Allot;  the  Universal  Kneyclojieedia, 
by  Ersch  and  Grubcr;  and  the  German  Fenny 
Magazine,  founded  in  1833. 

BKocKHACa,  Hermann,  third  Ron  of  F.  A. 
Brockhaus,  was  boru  nt  Amsterdam,  January  28, 
18(>»t;  studied  at  Leipsic,  Giittingcn,  and  Bonn,  and 
Iked  successively  in  Copenhagen,  Pari*.  London, 
and  Oxford.  Since  18*8,  he  has  held  at  Leipsic  the 
appointment  of  ordinary  professor  of  the  Sanscrit 
language  and  literature,  to  which  his  studies  have 
been  chiefly  devoted.  Among  his  several  works  on 
Oriental  literature,  may  be  mentioned,  the  First  Fire 
Books  of  the  Large  Collection  of  Fable*,  Kathd  Sarit 
Sdgara,  in  Sanscrit  and  Uerman  (1839);  an  edition 
of  the  drama  Prabodha  Candrodaya,  by  Krishna 
Misra,  with  Hindu  scholia  (1*45):  Nachschebi's 
Persian  version  of  the  Seven  Wise  Matter*  (184A); 
and  (in  18.'>4)  the  Persian  text  of  the  Song*  of  ffafU, 
with  Sndi's  Commentary.  B.'s  method  of  printing 
Sanscrit  in  Roman  types  is  now  generally  adopted 
in  Germany. 

BROCKVILLE,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  or 
Canada  We«t,  taking  its  name  from  General  Brock, 
who,  during  the  last  American  war,  died  in  the 
arms  of  victory  on  Queenston  Heights,  between 
the  town  and  fulls  of  Niagara.  It  stands  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  St.  Lawrence  Proper,  about  40 
miles  below  Kingston,  and  about  Jt»0  above  Mon- 
treal. Originally,  its  communications  downward  were 
interrupted  by  powerful  and  rugged  rapids  which 
however,  arc  now,  one  and  all,  either  avoided  by 
canals  or  overcome  by  steam.  B.  id  a  thriving 
place,  with  about  3»KH>  inhabitants. 

BROD1E,  Sib  Benjamin  Colusa,  Bart.,  a  dis- 
tinguished surgeon,  third  son  of  the  Rev.  Peter 
Bellinger  Brodie,  rector  of  Winterslow,  Wiltshire, 
born  1783,  died  Oct.  21,  1862.  He  studied  under 
Sir  Everard  Home  at  St.  George's  Hospital,  to  which 
he  was,  in  1808,  elected  assistant-surgeon,  and 
afterwards  surgeon.  He  had  previously  lectured 
both  on  anatomy  and  on  surgerv.  In  1 810,  he  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  in  1811 
received  their  Copley  medal  for  his  physiological 
papers  contributed  to  the  Phitoio/Jiical  Transaction*. 
In  H3»  he  was  created  a  baronet,  and  he  holds  the 
appointment  of  sorjoant-surgeon  to  Queen  Victoria, 
as  well  as  that  of  first  surgeon  in  ordinary  to  the 
Prince  Consort.  He  was  m.ule  D.C.L.  of  Oxford 
in  1M5K;  Ls  president  of  the  Royal  Society,  a 
corresponding  member  of  the  Institute  of  France, 
and  a  foreign  member  of  other  learned  societies 
and  academies  in  Europe  and  America.  Author 
of  Isrture*  on  Isxal  Xcrro't*  Affection*  (1837,  Kvo); 
Jfunterian  Oration,  1837;  Isrture*  Illustrative  of 
Subjects  in  Pathology  and  Sarfery,  (18+0,  8voj ; 
Jntroilxrtory  Discourse  on  the  Duties  and  Conduct 
of  Metlical  Student*  (1843,  8vo);  Psychological 
Inquiries  a*  to  Mental  Faenltie*  ( I  S.Vt,  3d  ed..  lS.r>t>), 
and  several  other  practical  medical  work*.  He  has 
aI*o  contributed  professional  papers  to  the  Philo- 
*o/>hiral  Transactions  and  the  Transactions  of  the 
Iir>yal  Medical  and  Chirurgical  Society. — B.'s  son, 
B.  ('.  Bkoi'U,  F.R.S.,  was  in  1855  elected  Aldrich  uu 
Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Oxford. 

BRO  DY,  a  town  of  Galicia,  Austria,  is  situated 
on  a  swampy  plain,  surrounded  by  forests,  about  .18 
miles  east-north-east  of  Lemberg.  B.,  which  was 
made  a  free  commercial  town  in  1771',  has  a  large 
trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  country 
with  Russia,  Poland,  and  Turkey.    Its  chief  manu- 


factures are  leather  and  linen ;  jewellery,  manufac- 
tured goods,  and  colonial  produce  are  imported  by 
way  of  Odessa.  The  trade  is  almost  entirely  in  tho 
hands  of  the  Jews,  who  form  so  large  a  proportion, 
of  the  inhabitants,  that  B.  has  been  called  '  The 
German  Jerusalem.'    Pop.  19,0o0. 

BROO,  or  BROGUE,  a  rudely  formed  species  of 
shoe,  formerly  in  use  by  the  aboriginal  Irish  and 
the  Scottish  Highlanders,  and  of  which  there  were 
different  varieties.  See-  Shoes  and  Siioe-trai>e. 
The  name  has  been  applied  to  a  modern  kind  of 
shoes,  with  some  fanciful  peculiarities.— The  term 
Brogue  is  also  used  to  signifv  the  peculiar  pronun- 
ciation of  English  that  distinguishes  natives  of 
Ireland. 

BROILING  is  a  convenient  and  expeditious 
mode  of  cooking  small  pieces  of  meal,  by  laying 
them  on  a  gridiron  over  a  bright  fire,  or  even  on  tho 
coals  themselves.  This  is  perhaps  the  most  primi- 
tive mode  of  preparing  meat  for  eating,  as  may  be 
supposed  from  the  great  ease  and  simplicity  with 
which  tho  operation  is  managed.  B.  is,  in  fact,  a 
quicker  sort  of  roasting.  The  albumen  of  the  out- 
side being  sealed  up  al  once,  the  meat  is  reudered 
extremely  nutritious,  and  therefore  this  process  is 
much  to  "be  recommeiided.  But  to  broil  meat  so  as 
to  preserve  its  odour,  juice,  and  fat,  requires  care. 
The  meat  should  be  prepared  for  the  gridiron  by 
being  beaten  slightly  with  the  rolling-pin,  trimmed 
of  superfluous  fat  and  skin,  and  cut  so  as  to 
look  well  on  the  dish.  The  fire  should  be  per- 
fectly clear,  and  of  a  red-hot  surface  to  ant-wer  to 
the  sire  of  the  gridiron,  that  all  parts  of  the  meat 
mny  be  equally  cooked.  Jusrt  before  setting  tho 
gridiron  over,  some  salt  should  be  sprinkled  on  the 
fire  to  prevent  the  flare.  The  gridiron  should  be 
perfectly  clean  and  smooth,  being  always  rubbed 
when  it  is  put  away;  and,  before  using,  it  should  be 
warmed,  greased  with  suet,  and  rubbed  again  with 
paper.  When  it  is  placed  on  the  fire,  the  back  should 
be  higher  than  the  front.  The 
meat  should  never  be  touched  with 
a  fork,  but  turned  rapidly  with  the 
broiling  tongs ;  and  when  suffi- 
ciently done,  should  be  served 
immediately  on  a  very  hot  dish 
being  seasoned  according  to  taste. 
In  large  ranges  there  should  be  a 
broiling  stove,  and  an  npparatus 
for  B.  suited  to  it  ;  by  this  the  heat 
of  the  fire  can  be  easily  regulated. 
But  for  all  ordinary  purposes,  a  fire 
of  charcoal,  or  of  common  coal,  and  , 
a  grooved  gridiron,  to  preserve  the  \  ]  i 
gravy,  is  all  that  is  necessary.^  ^ 
Sometimes  a  gridiron  is  used  to  Gridiron, 
hang  before  the  fire,  when  a  dinner 
is  being  dressed  and  the  top  of  the  fire  occupied  ; 
this  is  convenient,  but  it  is  on  inferior  way  of  cook- 
ing, the  meat  being  roasted  rather  than  broiled. 
There  is  a  gridiion  sold  in  the  streets  which  is  very 
well  adapted  to  small  low  fires,  as  it  is  easily  put 
in  between  the  bars  (see  fig.). 

BROKEN  KNEES.  The  part  commonly 
termed  the  kt.ee  of  the  hor^e  is  the  carpus  or  wrist 
of  man,  and  from  the  peculiar  conformation  of  a 
quadruped,  is  much  exposed,  and  liable  to  serious 
injury.  By  broken  knee  is  meant  the  abrasion 
or  more  serious  injury  of  the  joint  by  a  fall  ;  and 
even  when  the  wounds  are  healed,  the"  scar  usually 
remains  to  indicate  that  the  horse  has  once  fallen, 
and  is  '  broken-kneed ' — an  animal  is  then  regarded 
as  unsafe,  and  seriously  deteriorated  in  value. 

Cause*. — The  fall  is  necessarily  the  immediate 
cause  of  the  broken  knee  ;  as  to  tho  cause  of  the 
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full,  it  is  usually  to  be  looked  for  elsewhere  than  in 
the  horse  himself.  As  &  rule,  the  safety  of  a  horse's 
action  is  very  great,  particularly  about  the  age  of 
from  four  to  seven  or  eight  years.  Rarely  does  a 
horse  atany  age  fall  on  his  knees,  unless  his  feet 
1  from 


have  suffered  from  improper  shoeing;  the  animal 
then  moves  cautiously,  and  is  very  apt  to  '  stumble.' 
Undoubtedly,  pome  horses  of  defective  conformation 
and  sluggish  dispositions  ore  more  likely  to  stumble 
and  fall  than  a  well  made,  high-actioned  steed ; 
nevertheless,  the  most  perfect  animal  may  gradually 
be   rendered  unsafe  by  improper  shoeing.  See 

SlIOEINH. 

Sytnplrmu — It  is  important,  so  soon  as  the  injury 
is  done,  to  determine  the  extent  and  depth  of  the 
wound.  If  it  be  merely  a  superficial  wound,  the 
case  is  a  simple  one  ;  and  unless  the  skin  is  much 
bruised,  the  hair  will  grow,  and  the  animal  not 
be  permanently  blemished.  The  sheath,  however, 
through  which  the  tendon  over  the  joint  passes, 
may  be  opened,  and  the  tendon  itself  injured.  The 
wound  is  then  gaping,  heals  rather  slowly,  and 
ploughs  have  to  be  thrown  off.  Lastly,  the  joint 
itself  may  be  opened,  and  this  is  indicated  by  a  free 
discharge  of  the  joint-oil  or  synovia,  and  by  the 
bones  being  seen  or  felt  on  probing.  The  worst  form 
of  accident  is  that  when  the  bones  of  the  joint  are 
fractured.  The  system  suffers  when  the  wounds 
are  serious,  and  severe  fever  sets  in. 

Trratmtnt. — Whatever  may  be  the  form  of  injury, 
the  first  injunction  is  to  wash  the  wound  thoroughly 
with  cold  water  applied  constantly  for  hours.  The 
joint  will  swell,  become  hot  and  painful,  and  in 
some  cases  irritative  fever  occurs.  Then  the  animal 
should  be  kept  on  low  diet,  and  be  purged  with 
four,  five,  or  six  drachms  of  aloes,  according  to  its 
size,  &c.  Should  the  wound  be  deep,  much  dirt 
remaining  in  the  tissues,  a  large  linseed-meal 
poultice  should  be  applied  over  the  joint  for  a  day 
or  two,  until  free  suppuration  sets  in.  If  this  is 
retarded,  and  in  all  cases  when  the  poultice  does 
not  appear  necessary,  cold  fomentations  mny  be 
continued,  using  either  some  infusion  of  chamomile, 
or  one  part  of  tincture  of  arnica  to  twelve  of  water, 
or  one  part  of  Goulard's  Extract  to  a  similar 
quantity  of  water.  The  severe  symptoms  Bpeedily 
subside,  unless  the  bones  are  fractured  or  the  joint 
otherwise  seriously  injured.  Usually,  the  wound 
heals  rapidly,  the  joint-oil  ceases  to  flow;  and  in 
order  to  insure  a  contraction  of  the  wound,  mild 
astringent  or  caustic  applications  should  be  used, 
such  as  tincture  of  myrrh,  sulphate  of  zinc  lotion,  or 
sulphate  of  copper  in'crysial  rubbed  over  it.  When 
the  wound  is  thoroughly  healed,  the  hair  may 
not  grow  rapidly,  even  in  parts  where  it  should 
form  ;  in  this  case  its  production  may  be  aeeelonitcd 
by  the  use  of  a  very  mild  catitharidiuc  ointment, 
which  should  act  as  a  mild  irritant,  but  not  a*  a 
blister.  In  some  cases  of  severe  broken  knee,  it  is 
advisable  to  fix  the  limb  so  that  the  animal  may  not 
move  the  joint  much.  In  veterinary  jurisprudence, 
a  broken  knee  is  regarded  as  a  blemiih,  not  as  an 


'  Symptomt. — A  broken-winded  horse  is  usually 
'  an  animal  that  does  not  thrive,  is  lean,  and  has  a 
dependent  belly,  the  muscles  of  which  are  unusually 
active  as  expiratory  muscles.  The  characteristic 
symptoms  are  best  observed  when  the  horse  is 
exercised,  the  breathing  becoming  very  laboured, 
the  nostrils  dilated,  the  eyes  bloodshot,  and  even 
blue,  shewing  imperfect  purification  of  blood  in  the 
lungs.  On  watching  the  chest  and  flank,  the  ribs 
arc  observed  very  actively  moved,  aud  after  collaps- 
ing, when  the  air  is  expelled  from  the  lungs,  arc 
further  depressed  by  a  spasmodic  jerk  brought  about 
by  the  abdominal  muscles.  A  broken-winded  horse 
has  a  bad  cough,  of  the  kind  referred  to  by  veteri- 
narians as  characteristic  of  unsoundness,  and  termed 
a  hoiloie  eouijh.  When  the  animal  is  oppressed  by 
fast  work,  or  dragging  a  load  up  a  hill,  the  pulse  is 
excessively  rapid,  and  the  heart  beats  energeticallx. 
From  this  circumstance,  it  is  regarded  by  some  us 
a  disease  of  the  heart.  Others  have  believed  the 
diaphragm  affected,  but  in  reali'y  it  is  the  lungs,  or 
the  apparatus  for  expelling  the  air  from  these  organs, 
that  is  at  fault.  The  diaphragm  being  a  muscle  of 
inspiration,  it  is  probably  in  no  way  implicated.  No 
doubt,  when  the  heart  ia  diseased,  the  function  of 
breathing  is  sometimes  much  affected,  but  these  are 
not  the  symptoms  of  true  B.  W.,  any  more  than 
when  the  lungs  are  in  part  rendered  impervious  to 
air,  and  the  act  of  inspiration  is  rendered  short. 
This  condition  constitutes  thirk  iriwrf,  and  is  often 
one  of  the  remote  results  of  inflammatory  disease  of 
the  lungs. 

Cti«sc*. — Low-bred  horses  are  liable  to  B.  W., 
especially  if  improperly  fed  on  innutritions  and 
bulky  food,  and  at  the  same  time  kept  at  lard  and 
fast  work.  Whatever  may  be  the  way  in  which 
the  condition  of  the  alimentary  canal  operates  in 
producing  B.  W.,  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  the 
function  of  digestion  is  much  impaired.  Indeed,  the 
term  B.  W.  is  believed  to  have  had  reference  origin- 
ally to  the  constant  escape  of  flatus.  B.  W.  is  far 
more  rare  now-a-days  than  of  old,  and  it  is  at  present 
in  those 


BROKEN*  WI>D,  a  disease  or  unsoundness 
of  the  respiratory  organs  of  the  horse,  which,  from 
the  French  jmuwe,  was  termed,  by  some  of  the  old 
English  writers  on  farriery,  pumhiriu.  The  Germans 
term  it  Dimpfipi-fit,  or  asthma,  though  in  many  of 
their  works  it  receives  also  the  name  of  Heri*chld{jip- 
keii,  from  a  belief  that  it  consists  in  palpitation  of 
the  heart.  The  nature  of  the  malady  is  not  well 
understood,  though  it  appears  in  the  form  of  diffi- 
culty in  the  act  of  expiration,  the  horse  making  an 
extraordinary  or  spasmodic  effort  to  expel  from  the 
hangs  the  air  which  has  readily  entered  them  in 

ji;  .1  ■  - 


countries  where  horses  are- 
worst  managed,  and  fed  almost  exclusiv.  lv  on  coarse, 
indigestible,  or  inuutritious  kinds  of  hay  and  beans. 

Trtatment. — The  treatment  of  B.  W.  is  very  un- 
satisfactory; and  we  can  only  hope  for  palliation  of 
the  symptoms  by  keeping  the  alimentary  canal  in 
proper  order,  administering  occasional  purgatives, 
and  feeding  on  a  proper  quantity  of  the  best  oats, 
which  should  always  be  bruised;  also  allowing  the 
horse  the  best  hay  in  spare  quantities — viz.,  from  10 
to  12  lbs.  daily.  'Some  veterinarians  have  vaunted 
their  powers  in  curing  this  disease,  and  recommended 
large  doses  of  camphor,  digitalis,  and  opium;  but 
these  potent  narcotics  only  operate  for  a  very  short 
time,  and  ss  their  effects  pass  off,  the  symptoms 
return,  and  often  with  increased  severity.  We 
may  say  that  B.  W.  is  incurable ;  and  horses  very 
frequently  drop  down  exhausted  when  at  hard 
work,  and  die  either  from  congestion  of  the  lungs, 
haemorrhage,  or  simple  suffocation. 

B.  W.  is  so  bad  a  form  of  unsoundness,  that  horse- 
dealers  sometimes  attempt,  and  even  successfully,  to 
hide  the  defect  for  the  time  they  may  lie  engaged 
in  the  sale  of  a  horse,  and  this  they  do  by  tailing 
the  animal  to  swallow  *hol  or  great.  A  certain 
portion  of  lead  weighing  in  the  stoma<h  has  a 
wonderful  effect  in  diminishing  the  symptoms,  which 
become  again  obvious  enough  a  few  hours  after  the 
ruse  has  been  practised  on  some  unwary  purchaser. 

BRO  KER  (so  cslled,  from  a  Teut.  and  Slav, 
root,  braJc  or  wrak.  signifying  refuse,  blemish ; 
as  if  the  function  had  originally  been  to  select 
good  articles  of  merchandise  and  reject  blemished 
the  German  term  is  niakler,  from  makel, 
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blemish),  an  agent  employed  to  make  bargains 
and  contract*  between  other  persons,  in  matters  of 
trade,  commerce,  and  navigation,  for  a  compensa- 
tion commonly  called  brokerage.  Where  he  is 
employed  to  buy  or  sell  goods,  he  is  not  intrusted  with 
the  custody  or  possession  of  them,  and  is  not  autho- 
rised to  buy  or  sell  them  in  his  own  name.  In  this 
respect,  he  differs  from  a  factor,  and  he  differs  from 
an  auctioneer  in  two  particulars :  a  B.  may  buy  as 
well  as  sell,  but  an  auctioneer  can  only  sell ;  a  B. 
cannot  sell  personally  at  public  auction,  fur  that  is 
the  appropriate  function  of  an  auctioneer,  but  he 
may  sell  at  private  sales,  which  au  auctioneer  (as 
such)  does  not.  A  B.  is  strictly  a  middle-man,  or 
intermediate  negotiator  between  the  parties,  and  for 
some  purposes,  he  is  treated  as  the  agent  of  both 
p.rties,  but  primarily  he  is  deemed  merely  the 
agent  of  the  party  by  whom  he  is  originally  em- 
ployed. There  ure  several  sorts  of  brokers,  such  as 
Stock-brokers,  Siure-hkokkrs,  Ship-brokers,  Is- 
KfRASCE-nROKERR,  and  Bii.i.-iirokkrs.  See  these 
special  subjects  under  their  respective  headings. 
Persons  who  appraise  goods,  sell  or  distrain  furni- 
ture for  rent,  are  also  called  brokers,  although  dif- 
fering entirely  in  their  occupations  from  the  preceding 
commercial  agents.  The  business  of  a  Pawnbroker 
((j.  v.)  is  also  of  a  different  nature. 

Brokers,  ia  London,  must  be  admitted  by  the  lord 
mayor  and  aldermen,  paying  £5  on  admission,  and 
a  like  sum  annually,  under  a  penalty  of  £10o.  They 
are  al*o  required  to  take  an  oath,  and  enter  into  a 
bond  for  the  observance  of  certain  repilations.  A 
B.  who  is  not  duly  qualified  cannot  recover  any  com- 
|M'iisation — «  Anne,  c.  lrt;  67  Geo.  III.  c.  60. 

By  the  fraudulent  Trustees  Act,  the  20  and  21 
Viet.  c.  M,  s.  2,  it  is  enacted  that  any  person,  who. 
being  a  banker,  merchant,  B.,  attorney,  or  agent,  and 
being  intrusted  for  safe  custody  with  the  property 
of  any  o'her  persons,  shall  in  any  manner  convert  or 
appropriate  it  to  his  own  use,  shall  lw  guilty  of  a 
misdemeanour,  and  be  liable  to  be  kept  in  pem.l  ser- 
vitude for  the  term  of  three  years,  or  to  suffer  such 
other  punishment,  by  imprisonment  for  not  more  than 
too  years,  or  by  fine,  as  the  court  shall  award.  See 
Factor. 

BRO'KERAGE  is  the  remuneration  or  compensa- 
tion allowed  to  a  broker  (q.  v.). 

BRO  MBERG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Posen,  69  miles  north-east  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  is  situated  on  the  Bruhc,  about  6  miles 
fiom  its  junction  with  the  Vistula.  B.  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  linen,  chicory,  tobacco,  and 
Prussian  blue ;  a  large  sugar-refinery,  distilleries, 
breweries,  potteries,  and  corn-mills.  The  Hrombtrg 
Canal,  by  uniting  the  rivers  Xetz  and  Brahe,  con- 
nects the  Oder  and  Elbe  with  the  Vistula.  Pop. 
about  10,0  n  », 

BKOME-GRASS  (Bromut;  Gr.  bronu*,  a  kind 
of  ojI),  a  genus  of  Grasses,  very  nearly  allied  to 
Fks  t>.  (q.  v.  1,  with  flowers  in  lax  panicles,  glumes 
iiiuuy  Uonei  eil,  the  outer  palea  bilid  at  the  extremity, 
and  awned  beneath,  and  the  very  short  stigma 
growing  from  the  face  of  the  germen,  beneath  iia 
«p<  x.  The  species  are  numerous,  and  some  of  them 
are  very  common  British  grasses — none  more  so  than 


the  S.ot  B.  (B.  mollis),  an  annual  or  biennial,  which 
ha*  very  soft  downy  leaves,  grows  well  on  poor 
soils,  and  is  readily  eaten  by  cattle,  but  is  not  much 
esteemed  by  farmers,  either  for  the  quantity  or 
quality  of  fodder  whieh  it  yields.  Its  seeds  have 
also  the  reputation  of  possessing  deleterious  or 
poisonous  properties  :  and  those  of  two  other  species 
of  this  genus,  B.  purgant  and  B.  cathartic**,  the 
former  a  native  of  Jsorth  America,  and  the  latter  of 
Chili,  are  said  to  be  emetic  and  purgative.  The 


whole  subject  of  the  existence  of  poisonous  proper- 
ties in  the  Seeds  of  any  of  these  prasses,  requires 
further  investigation.  Soft  B.,  although  now  dis- 
liked by  farmers,  was  formerly  sown  as  a  fodder- 
grass,  and  its  large  seeds  were  even  regarded  as 
making  hay  more  nutritious;  so  that  there  are 
Borne  who  view  its  present  proscription  as  a  thing 
which  ought  to  be  reconsidered,  and  who  deem  it 
not  improbable  that  its  weighty  produce,  both  in 
foliage  and  seeds,  and  iu  adaptation  to  poor  soils, 
may  yet  recommend  it  to  the  favour  of  agricul- 
turists. Very  similar  to  it  are  Smooth  It.  (B. 
ractmoKu*),  Field  B.  or  Meadow  B.  (77.  rmmnu- 
tatun  or  B.  pratnuit,  and  B.  arvtuiU),  nil  of  which 
seem  very  much  to  resemble  it  in  their  proper- 
ties.—The  Tall  B.  (B.  gigantrus,  al>o  known  as 
Itttuca  gigaiUea  and  Iiu'cttum  giijanteum),  a  native 
of  Britain,  which  reaches  the  height  of  four  or 
even  five  feet,  affords  a  great  bulk  of  foliage,  hut 
is  not  much  relished  by  cattle.  Naturally  grow- 
ing in  shady  places,  it  succeeds  even  in  dense 
woods,  and  is  sometimes  sown  to  form  covert  for 
game. — Ryk  B.  (A  tecalinvt),  known  as  chess  or 
cheat,  is  a  troublesome  weed,  especially  in  fields  of  rye. 


Rye  Brume-Grass  (Bromu*  steolinut). 

It  is  very  abundant  in  somo   parts   of  Europe. 

In  a  young  stito  it  has  a  great  resemblance  to  rye. 

Its  seeds,  which  are  large,  retain  their  power  of  ger- 
,  mination  for  years,  and  do  not  lose  it  by  passing 

through  the   intestines   of  animals.  Deleterious 

effecta  have  been  erroneously  ascribed  to  bread  made 

from  rye,  along  with  which  these  seeds  have  been 
!  ground  ;  but  poultry  are  very  fond  of  them,  as  of 

those  of  other  species  of  this  genus. 

BROMELIACE.E,  a  natural  order  of  monocoty. 
ledonous  plants,  allied  to  AmarvUidtas  and  Iridtat, 
stemless  or  with  short  stems,  ana  rigid,  channelled, 
often  spiny  and  scaly  leaves.  The  flowers  are  in 
racemes  or  panicles ;  the  calyx  3-parted  or  tubular, 
persistent,  more  or  less  cohering  with  the  ovary ; 
the  petals  three,  withering  or  deciduous,  equal  or 
unequal,  imbricated  in  bud.  The  stamens  are  six, 
inserted  into  the  tube  of  the  calyx  and  corolla,  the 
anthers  opening  inwards.    The  ovary  is  3-celled,  the 
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style  single,  the  fruit  capsular  or  succulent,  many- 
seeded  ;  the  seeds  with  a  minute  embryo  lying  in 
the  banc  of  mealy  albumen. — The  order  contains 
about  170  known  aperies,  all  natives  of  the  warmer 
parts  of  America,  although  some  of  them  are  now 
naturalised  both  in  Asia  and  Africa.  The  best 
known  plant  of  the  order,  and  the  only  one  much 
valued  for  its  fruit,  is  the  Pine-opplc  (q.  v.).  B.,  with 
their  strong  spiny  loaves,  cover  the  ground  in  many 
places,  so  as  to  form  impenetrable  thickets.  Many 
of  them  are  epiphytic,  or  grow  upon  trees  without 
being  parasites,  particularly  the  species  of  Tillaiuhia, 
one  of  which  is  the  New  Orleans  Moss,  Long  Beard, 
or  (lid  Man's  Beard  of  the  West  Indies  and  of  the 
southern  parts  of  the  United  States,  hanging  from 
the  trees  like  the  lichens  of  colder  climates.  The 
leaves  of  some  are  so  formed  and  placed  as  to  retain 
near  their  base  a  quantity  of  water,  often  affording 
a  delicious  refreshment  to  the  traveller  in  a  hot 
climate.  The  water  is,  perhaps,  of  use  to  the  plant 
itself  in  droughts.  Not  a  few  of  the  B.  are  capable 
of  vegetating  long  without  contact  with  earth,  and 
of  sustaining  long  drought  without  inconvenience, 
for  which  reason,  and  because  of  their  beautiful 
and  fragrant  flowers,  some  of  them  are  very  fre- 
quently suspended  from  balconies  in  South  America 
as  air-plants.  But  the  plants  of  this  order  are 
more  generally  valuable  for  their  fibres  than  upon 
any  other  account-  Tilland*ia  wmeoidr*,  the  New 
Orleans  Moss  already  mentioned,  yields  a  fibre, 
easily  obtained,  and  in  great  abundance,  which  is 
used  instead  of  hair  for  stuffing  mattresses.  The 
fibres  of  the  leaves  of  the  pine-apple,  and  of  some 
other  species  of  this  order,  have  been  made  into 
fabrics  resembling  the  finest  white  muslin,  whilst 
they  are  found  also  to  possess  sufficient  strength 
for"  cordage.  It  is  supposed  that  the  produce  of 
different  species  of  Bromtlia  is  often  included  along 
with  that  of  the  American  Aloe  or  Agar*  (q.  v.), 
under  the  name  of  Pita  fibre  or  Pita  flax,  the 
appearance  and  properties  of  the  fibres  being  very 
similar,  as  well  as  those  also  of  the  fibres  of  the 
species  of  Yucca.  The  fibre  of  the  pine-apple  is,  in 
some  countries,  very  frequently  twisted  into  fishing- 
lines,  and  made  into  nets  and'  into  ropes  intended 
for  immersion  in  water,  being  very  little  liable  to 
injury  from  this  cause.  Abundant  as  the  plant  is 
in  its  native  regions,  and  now  so  perfectly  natu- 
ralised as  to  form  thickets  in  many  parts  of  the 
old  world,  there  seems  no  limit  to  the  quantity  of 
this  tibre  which  might  be  procured. — The  Pine-apple 
cloth  of  the  Philippines  is  called  Pina  mu*lin  and 
Batiste  d'uvnnn*.  It  is  also  sometimes  erroneously 
called  (/rxM-cloth.  '  With  a  magnifier,  the  fibres 
may  l>e  seen  to  be  very  numerous  and  fine,  but  not 
twisted  at  all,  as  in  grass-cloth  or  the  finest  muslins 
and  cambrics.'  The  Philippine  pine-applo  fibre  is 
obtained  from  a  species  called  by  the  Spaniards 
nigna  or  pinn  (a  cone),  and  which  has  by  botanists 
been  named  Jirmnelia  Pigna,  although  some  regard 
it  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  pine-apple,  with  small 
and  rather  dry  fruit.  It  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance in  the  Philippine  Islands,  and  is  cultivated 
by  the  Chinese  near  Singapore,  and  the  fibre 
exported  to  China.  This  tibre  is  prepared  also 
in  Malacca,  Java,  Celebes,  Ac.  When  bleached, 
the  pine-npple  fibre  cun  be  spun  like  flax.  A 
patent  for  this  has  been  taken  out  in  Britain  by 
Mr.  Zincke. 

The  \Vili>  Asanas  (Bromtlia  Penguin)  of  the 
West  Indies,  the  Bromelia  Knratnn,  common  in  South 
America,  the  B.  Sagenaria,  common  in  some  parts  of 
Brazil,  and  the  Biltbergia  rariegala,  which  grows  in 
wild  luxuriance  in  Mexico,  where  it  is  called  Caroa, 
often  covering  miles  of  country — all  yield  fibres 
which  are  used  for  cloth,  cordage,  nets,  &c.  The 
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fibre  of  Bromelia  Sapeitaria  is  known  as  Curratom 
fibre.    Very  strong  ropes  are  made  of  it. 

The  genus  Brtmulia  has  a  3- parted  calyx  shorter 
than  the  corolla,  and  the  fruit  is  succulent.  The 
species  are  pretty  numerous,  the  leaves  of  all  of 
them  are  more  or  less  characterised  by  npinv  serra- 
tures.  The  fruit  of  B.  Penguin,  already  mentioned, 
affords  a  cooling  juice,  which  is  used  in  the  West 
Indies  mixed  with  water,  to  make  a  drink  for 
patients  in  fever  and  dyacnlery.  It  is  said  to  be 
diuretic.   A  vinous  liquor  is  sometimes  made  from  it 

BROMIC  ACID  is  the  only  known  compound 
of  bromine  and  oxygen.  It  is  prepared  by  acting 
upon  bromine  (Br)  by  caustic  potush  (KO),  when 
much  bromide  of  potassium  (KBr)  is  formed, 
accompanied  by  hromate  of  potash  (KOBrO,),  a 
compound  of  jxitash  and  B.  acid.  It  likewise 
combines  with  silver,  leud,  and  mercury,  yielding 
salts,  all  of  which  are  styled  Bromates. 

BRO  MINE  (Creek,  bromo*,  disagreeable  smell), 
one  of  the  chemical  elements,  occurs  in  combination 
in  sea-water  to  the  extent  of  about  1  grain  to  the 
gallon.  It  is  found  more  abundantly  in  certain 
saline  springs,  especially  those  at  Kreuznach  and 
Kissengen  in  Germany.  It  is  also  present  in  water 
and  land-plants  and  animals.  In  the  extraction  of 
B.  from  concentrated  sea-water,  from  which  com- 
mon salt  has  been  separated  in  quantity,  and  which 
is  then  called  bittern,  or  from  salt  springs,  the  liquor 
— which  contains  the  B.,  as  bromide  of  magnesium 
(MgBr)— has  a  stream  of  chlorine  gas  (CI)  passed 
through  it,  which  forms  chloride  of  magnesium 
(MgCI),  and  liberates  the  bromine.  The  liquid  thus 
becomes  of  a  more  or  less  yellow  tint,  and  if  it  be 
|  then  agitated  with  ether,  and  allowed  to  settle,  the 
latter  floats  up  the  bromine.  The  ethereal  solution 
is  then  treated  »ith  potash,  which  principally  forms 
bromide  of  potassium  (KBr),  and  fixes  the  B.,  so 
that  the  ether  may  be  distilled  off.  The  residue  is 
then  treated  with  oxide  of  manganese  and  sulphuric 
acid  in  a  retort  with  heat,  which  results  in  the 
liberation  and  distillation  of  pure  bromine.  It  exists 
as  a  deep  red  liquid  of  density  2  966  (nearly  S\ 
which  readily  evolves  red  fumes  of  a  very  irritating 
and  suffocating  nature.  It  is  very  poisonous,  actu- 
ally destroying  the  animal  tissues.  It  is  sparingly 
soluble  in  water,  more  so  in  alcohol  and  ether,  and 
its  water  solution  possesses  great  bleaching  projier- 
ties.  When  raised  to  the  temperature  of  145  -4 
F.,  it  boils,  and  reduced  to  J>°-5  F.,  it  becomes 
a  red  crystalline  solid.  B.  combines  with  great 
rapidity  with  the  metals,  occasionally  with  ignition, 
as  with  antimony,  and  forms  a  class  of  salts. 
Treated  with  hydrosnlphuric  acid,  B.  yields  hvdro- 
bromic  acid  (HBr),  which  is  the  analogue  of  hydro- 
chloric acid,  as  B.  is  of  chlorine. 

BRO  MSEBRO,  a  village  of  Sweden,  in  the  Ian 
of  Calmar,  and  2W  miles  south-west  of  the  town 
of  that  name.  It  is  celebruted  as  the  place  where 
treaties  were  entered  into  between  Sweden  and 
Denmark  in  1541,  1641,  and  1615. 

BRONCHI  arc  the  subdivisions  of  the  trachea 
or  windpipe.  Opposite  the  third  dorsal  vertebra, 
the  latter  divides  into  two  branches  or  B.,  of  similar 
structure  to  itself — namely,  round  and  cartilaginous 
in  front ;  and  flat,  with  muscular  and  fibrous  tissue 
behind,  lined  with  mucous  membrane.  Of  these  B-, 
one  goes  to  each  lung,  the  right  being  little  more 
thau  an  inch ;  the  left,  about  two  inches  in  length. 
'  On  entering  the  substance  of  a  lung,  the  B.  divide 
into  smaller  blanches,  which  again  subdivide,  until 
they  are  no  larger  in  diameter  thau  one-fiftieth  to 
one-thirtieth  of  an  inch,  which  give  origin  to,  or 
terminate  in,  small  polyhedral  cells,  which  seem  to 
cluster  round  their  extremities,  and  open  into  tbem. 
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These  are  the  uir-cc.!>  ;  they  consist  of  elastic  tiaaue, 
with  a  lining  ot  mucous  n.<  irbraue.  and  beneath  the 
latter,  a  layer  of  minute  blood -vessel*  of  the  lung. 
See  Lotos  and  Respiration. 

BRONCHITIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  lining 
membrane  of  the  bronchial  tube*,  is  a  disease  of 
very  common  occurrence  in  Oreut  Britain,  and  oi.e 
of  the  greatest  importance,  for,  if  neglected,  it  not 
only  destroys  life,  but  if  carelessly  treated,  may  lead 
to  premuture  and  miserable  old  age.  The  first 
symptoms  are  generally  those  which  distinguish  a 
common  cold — viz.,  shivering,  headache,  and  sense 
of  weariness,  with  occasional  cough  ;  but  the  cough 
continues,  and  recurs  in  paroxysms ;  there  is  a  feeling 
of  oppression  on  the  chest,  and  the  pcr-on  mlntzet 
when  be  breathes.  He  also  breathes  more  rapidly, 
six  or  ten  respirations  in  the  minute  more  than  lie 
did  when  in  health,  and  his  pulse  is  quicker;  and 
tho  car  applied  to  his  chest,  after  these  symptoms 
have  continued  for  two  or  three  days,  will  hear  a 
rattling,  as  if  air  was  bubbling  through  thicKish 
fluid,  which  is  the  case  ;  he  is  breathing  through 
an  extraordinary  amount  of  mucus  secreted  by  the 
inflamed  lining  membrane  of  the  tube.  Boring 
his  paroxysms  of  cough,  this  mucus  is  spit  up. 
If  the  inflammation  extend  no  further,  it  is  termed 
tubular  B.,  and  is  seldom  a  fatal  disease  in  the 
first  attack ;  but,  as  may  be  expected,  it  will  often 
extend,  or,  in  some  cases,  begin  in  the  small  tubes — 
wticular  B. — when  the  symptoms  just  described 
will  be  present,  but  in  a  greater  degree,  the  breath- 
ing being  so  embarrassed  that  the  patient  can  no 
longer  lie  down,  but  requires  to  sit  or  stand  up, 
and  use  all  his  muscles  of  respiration.  Though 
he  coughs,  he  spits  very  little,  till  about  the  third 
day,  when  he  expectorates  large  quantities  of  yellow 
fluid.  At  last,  prostration  becomes  so  complete  that 
he  ceases  to  spit,  and  dies  suffocated  by  the  accu- 
mulated mucus,  from  the  fifth  to  the  seventh  day. 
In  less  seTere  cases,  or  those  which  yield  to  treat- 
ment, the  delicate  tubes  may  be  permanently  injured 
by  the  inflammation.  They  may  be  thickened, 
which  narrows  their  calibre;  thia  will  prevent  the 
proper  passage  of  the  air,  and  gives  rise  to  wheezing 
on  any  exertion,  and  cough,  especially  in  winter. 
Moreover,  after  repeated  attacks,  one  of  the  tubes 
nny  be  blocked  up  entirely,  so  that  the  portion  of 
lung  to  which  it  ought  to  conduct  air,  is  no  longer 
filled,  and  consequently  collapses  and  wastes.  This 
compels  the  adjacent  tnbes  and  air-cells  to  dilate  to 
receive  more  air  at  the  expense  of  their  elasticity 
(emphysema,  q.  v.);  the  air-cells  may  even  burst, 
and  so  by  degrees  the  apparatus  for  aerating  the 
blood  becomes  less  and  leas  perfect.  The  treatment 
of  B.  must  vary  with  the  patient's  constitution ;  but 
in  most  cases,'  counter-irritation,  applied  through 
the  medium  of  mustard  or  hot  turpentine  fomenta- 
tion*, will  be  found  very  useful.  These  remedies 
act  more  rapidly  than  a  blister,  and  may  be  fre- 
quently repeated.  It  should  be  remembered  that 
luttients  suffering  from  B.  are  very  easily  depressed. 
Such  medicines  as  ammonia  should  be  given,  to 
promote  expectoration,  combined  with  the  liquor 
ammonite  acctatis,  to  produce  perspiration.  In  very 
acute  cases,  after  a  brisk  purge,  salines,  with 
ipecacuanha  or  squills,  may  be  given,  aud  an  emetic 
will  remove  accumulations  of  mucus. 

In  the  B.  of  old  persons,  chloric  ether  will  be 
found  very  useful,  and  may  be  combined  with  seda- 
tives, as  henbane  ;  but  opium  must  be  giveu  with 
great  caution,  or  not  at  all,  as  it  tends  to  increase 
the  congestion  of  the  inflamed  tnbes.  The  paregoric 
elixir  (compound  tincture  of  camphor)  U  an  old  and 
popular  remedy  in  B.,  but  enough  has  been  said  to 
impress  on  the  reader  the  danger  of  tampering  w'th 
bronchi,,.    ,.  ™,  c~  .W  U  ,  po^c,  . 


skilled  medical  man  should  be  employed,  to  deter- 
mine, by  the  stethoscope,  not  only  the  disease  but 
ita  exact  situation  ;  and  as  it  is  but  too  likely  to 
recur  at  some  future  period,  or  symptoms  caused  by 
it  to  appear,  a  skilled  opinion'  has  a  permanent 
value  to  the  patient.    See  Catarrh. 

BRONDSTKH,  Peter  Out,  a  learned  anti- 
quary, horn  near  Horsens  iu  Jutland,  November 
17,  17so.  <>n  completing  his  course  of  studies  at 
the  university  of  Copenhagen,  he,  iu  \*><*u  went' to 
Paris,  where  he  remained  two  years.  He  after- 
wards visited  Italy  and  Greece,  where  he  made 
excavations  which  furnished  valuable  materials  for 
the  study  of  classicul  antiquity.  B.'s  principal  work 
is  Travel*  and  R<*taichr»  in  Greece  (  J  \ols.,  Paris, 
182t'.),  a  translation  of  which  into  French  appeared 
at  the  same  time.  In  addition  to  several  smaller 
archaeological  |>apers,  amongst  which  was  one  in 
Knglish,  entitled  An  Account  of  tome  Oif  k  Va*e* 
found  near  I'ulci  (Loud.  1  h;i 2 >,  aud  another  on  the 
bronzes  of  Siris,  which  appeared  at  Copenhagen, 
18!J7,  B.  also  wrote  some  valuable  contributions  to 
I'antsh  history  from  Mediaeval  Norman  Manuscripts 
ii  vols.,  Copenh.  1817— 1818),  and  Memoir*  of  Greece 
during  the.  Year*  18J7  and  \»->H  (Paris,  W.',;",). 

BRONGNIART,  Alexandre,  an  eminent  French 
chemist  and  naturalist,  born  at  Paris  in  177<>,  is  said 
to  have  delivered  a  lecture  on  chemistry  before  he 
was  lfi.  In  17S>o,  he  visited  Knglaud  for  a  scientific 
examination  of  the  Derbyshire  mines  and  |K>itery- 
workg.  and,  on  his  return  to  France,  published  "a 
Mnnoire  *ur  f  A rt  dt  f  Kmailleur.  A ppointed  in  1 8O0 
director  of  the  porcelain  manufactory  at  Sevres,  he 
held  that  office  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  and 
revived  the  almost  lost  art  of  painting  on  gla*s.  In 
his  K**ai  dune  t.'lattiticatioH  dt*  J\e/>tHe.i,  I  .soft,  he 
established  the  four  divisions  of  reptiles,  aud  first 
gave  them  the  names  of  Saurian*,  BatrarhianM, 
fheloniani,  and  Ofdtidian*.  His  Trait*  £<.m,»tnirt 
dt  Miuiralagie,  published  in  18o7,  at  the  instance  of 
the  Imperial  University,  became  a  text-book  for 
lecturers.  In  1S14  appeared  his  M>m»irr  rur  let 
t'orjt*  Organi***  J"'o**Ue*  nomine*  Trilnkitc*,  a  mime 
which,  as  well  as  a  lasis  of  classification  lor  those 
singular  trutiarea,  naturalists  owe  to  Brongniart. 
Iu  1815  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Academy 
of  Scicuees  of  the  French  Institute  ;  he  was  also  a 
member  of  the  Royal  aud  Geological  Societies  of 
London,  and  of  other  learned  bodies.  In  1*45 
appeared  his  Trait*  dt*  Art*  t'tramique*.  He  died 
14lh  October,  1847. 

BRONGNIART.  Aik-lphk  Tnrononr.  son  of 
the  preceding,  author  of  several  botanical  works 
held  in  high  esteem,  wos  born  in  18<>1,  and  in  1834 
was  Appointed  professor  of  botnny  at  the  Jrirdin  des 
Plantes,  Paris,  and  member  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  In  '.Hh'i  he  was  elected  a  foreign  member 
of  the  Royal  Society  of  London. 

BRO'NI,  a  town  of  Sardinia,  in  the  province  of 
Alessandria,  about  11  miles  south-east  of  P.ivi.i, 
in  a  beautiful  situation  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines. 
It  has  a  singular  old  church,  some  portions  of  which 
date  from  the  10th  century.  In  its  vicinity  is  the 
castle  of  Broni,  celebrated  in  history  as  the  place 
where  Prince  F.ugene  obtained  a  victory  over  the 
French  in  1703.    Pop.  4558. 

BRONN,  Busmen  Georo,  a  German  natu- 
ralist, wns  born  at  Ziegelhausen,  Match  'A.  ISoo, 
and  educated  at  Heidelberg  University,  where  he 
devoted  himself  to  the  science  of  forests  and  natural 
history.  Iu  In-JK,  he  commenced  at  Heidelberg  a 
course  of  lectures  on  the  physical  and  industrial 
sciences,  and  in  1SV!3  was  nominated  ordinary  pro- 
fessor of  the  same.  After  Lcuckhardt's  departure 
from  Freiberg,  B.  was  appointed  to  the  zoological 
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lecture*! iip.  B.  has  written  ccveral  important  scien- 
tific treatises.  His  first  was  A  Sifdrtn  of  Ante- 
diluvinu  Cwhylia  (Heidelberg,  1824),  wliieh  was 
followed  by  A  Syttein  of  Antediluvian  Zoophyte*. 
In  18^4,  lie  visited  the  southern  countries  of  Europe  ; 
and  in  1*27,  made  a  second  journey  to  Italy.  On 
his  return,  he  published  the  Results  of  his  Journev 
(2  vols.,  Heidelberg,  lb2.r>—  I8J1i>).  In  18H4  appeared 
bit)  most  iniportiint  geological  work — 1/etlura  GYo- 
t/H<atie>i;  in  lsH— 1841»,  hi*  lli»t,»  v  of  Xature ;  and 
in  1  >.'»>,  his  L',,ircr*al  £W.»/y,  which  was  the  first 
attempt  th.it  Iwd  ever  been  uuide  to  develop  zoology 
iu  its  entirely  with  reference  to  extinct  organisms.  | 

BRO'NTE,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Catania, 
Naples,  shunted  at  the  western  base  of  Mount  Etna, 
about  22  miles  north-north-west  of  the  city  of 
Catania.  B.  has  manul'ucturcs  of  woollen  and  paper, 
hud  tiic  district  produces  oil,  almonds,  wine,  Ac. 
But  the  tow  u  is  celebrated  chielly  lor  its  connection 
with  Admiral  Lord  Nel.-on,  who  wus  created  Duke 
of  B.  by  the  Neapolitan  government  in  177»,  with 
an  annual  income  of  61HJ0  oncie  (about  £8750). 
Bop.  it). 

BRONTE,  CiiAiiLOTTK,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  modern  ndvelists,  was  born  at  Thornton, 
iu  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  on  the  2lst  of 
April  Is  W.  Her  father,  a  clergyman  of  Irish 
descent,  removed,  with  six  young  children  and  an 
iu  valid  wife,  from  Thornton  to  Ha«orth,  in  the 
Kime  county,  in  1821.  Soon  after  their  arrival,  Mrs. 
Bronte  died,  so  that  Charlotte,  trying  hard  in  after- 
life, could  but  dimly  recall  the  remembrance  of  her 
mother.  Her  lather,  eccentric  and  solitnry  in  his 
habits,  and  full  of  extravagant  theories  for  making 
his  children  hardy  and  stoical,  was  ill  fitted  to 
replace  a  mothers  love.  When  Charlotte  was 
eight  years  old,  she  was  sent  with  three  of  her 
sisters  to  Cowan's  Bridge  School,  which,  whether 
deservedly  or  not,  had  an  unfortuuute  notoriety 
conferred  upon  it  twenty-live  ycurs  Inter  in  the 
pages  of  Jane  Eyre.  Her  two  eldest  sisters 
falling  dangerously  ill,  and  dying  a  few  days  after 
their  removal  thence,  and  the  low  situation  evi- 
dently disagreeing  with  Charlotte's  health,  she  I 
was  sent  home  when  little  more  than  nine,  and 
remained  there,  'the  mothcrlv  friend  and  guar- 
dian of  her  younger  sisters,'  till,  in  18H1,  she  was 
sent  to  Miss  Wooler's  school  nt  Roe  Head,  where  J 
her  remarkable  talents  were  duly  appreciated  by  , 
her  kind  instructress,  and  friendships  formed  with 
some  of  her  fellow-pupils  that  lasted  through- 
out life.  A  few  years  later,  she  returned  to  Miss 
Wooler's  school  as  teacher  theie,  and  also  had  some 
sorrowful  experiences  ns  governess  in  one  or  two 
families.  It  was  with  a  view  of  belter  qualifying 
themselves  for  the  tank  of  teaching  that  Charlotte 
and  her  sister  Emily  went  to  Brussels  in  1842,  and 
took  up  their  abode,  in  a  j#.n*i»nnat.  When  Charlotte 
returned  home  in  1844,  a  new  shadow  darkened  the 
gloomy  Yorkshire  parsonage.  Her  lather's  sight  was 
declining  fast,  and  her  only  brother  was  a  source 
of  couiiuuul  anxiety.  It  now  seemed  plain  that 
school-keeping  could  never  be  a  resource,  and 
the  sisters  turned  their  thoughts  to  literature. 
Their  volume  of  poems  was  published  in  I84»i; 
their  names  being  veiled  under  those  of  Currer, 
Ellis,  and  Acton  Bell,  hut  it  met  with  little  or  no 
attention.  Charlotte's  next  venture  was  a  prose 
tale.  The  Projector,  and  while  it  was  passing  slowly 
and  heavily  trom  publisher  to  publisher,  Jane  Eyre 
was  making  progress.  In  the  August  of  1847,  it  was 
submitted  to  Messrs.  Smith  and  Elder,  and  published 
by  them  two  months  Inter.  It  took  the  public  by 
atorm.  It  was  felt  that  a  fresh  hand,  making  new 
harmonies,  was  thrown  over  the  old  ' 
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Henceforward,  Charlotte  B.  had  a  '  twofold  life,  as 
author  and  woman.'  Over  the  latter,  the  clouds 
closed  thicker  and  thicker.  Mr.  Bronte  had  indeed 
recovered  his  sight ;  but  the  sister  Charlotte  so 
intensely  loved,  and  whose  genius  she  ever  delighted 
to  exalt  above  her  own,  Emily — the  Ellis  Bell  of 
Wuthtrinn  Height*— died  in  1818.  Her  only  brother 
also  died  in  the  same  year;  and  Anne,  the  youngest 
of  the  family,  following  iu  18-lil,  Charlotte  was  left 
alone  with  her  aged  father  in  that  dreary  deserted 
home  among  the  graves.  Nevertheless,  her  energy 
never  (lagged.  Shirley,  begun  soon  after  the  appear- 
ance of  Jane  Eyre,  was  published  iu  the  autumn  of 
184V;  and  Yiltette,  writ  toil  under  the  frequent  pres- 
sure of  bad  health  and  low  spirits,  came  out  in  1 862. 
In  the  spring  of  1854,  Charlotte  B.  was  married 
to  her  father's  curate,  the  Rev.  A.  Nieholls,  who 
had  long  known  and  loved  her.  It  is  a  relief  to 
rind  that  a  little  bright  sunshine  was  permitted  to 
the  close  of  a  hitherto  clouded  life.  It  was,  how- 
ever, but  brief;  for  a  serious  illness  set  in,  and  on  the 
lilst  of  March  1855  she  died.  A  fragment  of  an 
unfinished  novel  appeared  in  the  Vornhill  SI  a  past  *e 
for  April,  1860. 

BRONZE  is  a  reddish -yellow,  fine-grained  alloy 
of  copper  and  tin,  in  variable  proportions.  It  waj 
early  known,  and  what  is  usually  spoken  of  as  brnti 
in  regard  to  the  ancient  nations,  was  in  reality 
bronze.  The  brass  or  B.  referred  to  in  the  Bible  was 
probably  composed  of  copper  and  tin,  though  some 
translators  consider  it  likely  to  have  been  copper 
alone.  The  examination  of  the  most  ancient  coins 
and  metallic  ornaments  and  implements  leaves  no 
doubt  as  to  the  acquaintance  of  the  ancients  with 
B. ;  so  much  so,  that  in  the  antiquarian  history  of 
European  nations,  there  is  a  distinct  period  styled 
the  Iir»me  Prru*l  (see  next  art.).  At  the  present 
time,  B.  is  largely  used  for  house  and  church 
bells,  Chinese  gongs,  ordnance  or  cannon  metal,  and 
speculum  or  telescope  metal.  In  the  preparation 
of  the  various  kinds  of  B.,  great  enre  must  be 
taken  to  keep  the  tin  from  being  burned  away  or 
wasted.  To  obviate  this,  it  is  customary  lo  use 
much  old  B.,  as  worn-out  ennnon.  Ac  ,  and  when 
that  is  fused  in  the  furnace,  to  add  the  new  copper 
and  tin.  The  best  Cornish  and  Banca  tin  are 
employed  for  the  tKMtcr  kinds  of  castings,  especially 
where  strength  of  alloy  is  required.  For  inferior 
work,  old  scrap  tin.  which  often  contains  lead,  is 
used  ;  and  where  strength  of  material  is  not  an 
object,  u  little  zinc  and  lead  are  added.  In  either 
case,  dining  the  fusion  of  the  mixed  metals  in  the 
furnace,  at  a  high  temperature,  as  little  air  as  pos- 
sible must  be  admitted  to  the  funi.n  e,  otherw  ise  the 
metals  are  oxidised,  and  the  alloy  is  dcteriorated- 
B.,  when  well  made,  is,  excepting  gold,  platinum, 
and  some  of  the  rare  metals,  the  most  durable  metal- 
lic material  with  which  we  are  acquainted;  and 
this,  coupled  with  its  extreme  hardness,  rendering 
it  diflicult  for  time  and  ordinary  wear  and  tear 
to  efface  inscriptions  or  medallions  stamped  on  it, 
has  led  the  mint  in  France,  within  the  last  few 
years,  to  issue  a  bronze  coinage  in  place  of  copper; 
and  at  the  present  time  (1  arrangements  are 
being  made  at  the  British  mint  for  the  issue  of  a 
bronze  coinage. 

The  principal  varieties  of  B.  have  the  following 
average  composition : 
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i  ordnance  or  bronze 
'  for  tootlusil  w  tier  la. 
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0  pl>»r.  Tn. 

Tf]i-c«iiw  or  speculum  metal,  ...   2  1 

j     Mirt.-r^   2  X 

n     Mar  l  |,r..ni..,  7  1 

|     Milium  Itudm,  8  1 

=  I  ^..11  t,r..ni«-  »  1 

"<  1  Flexible  br.-nie  nails,                            90  1 

Recently,  B.  has  been  deposited  on  email  statues 
ami  other  articles,  in  grfau-r  or  1pm  thickness,  by 
tlie  clei  trotype  process  (sec  Electrotypk),  forming 
Tery  pleasing  ornaments  at  a  cheaper  rate  than 
ordinary  B.  ornaments  can  be  purchased  for.  The 
same  process  has  been  siiggo»ted  for  coating  those 
part;*  of  machinery  which  are  liable  to  rust. 

BRONZE,  Aok  or  (Dan.  Broneraidercn),  a  term 
o*cd  by  many  modern  nnhieologists  to  distinguish 
the  second  of  the  three  successive  periods  into 
which,  an  they  hold,  the  primitive  or  prehistoric 
antiquities  of  a  country  may  be  divideil.  They 
take  for  grained  that  among  a  rude  or  parage 
people,  stone,  being  more  easily  fashioned,  would 
come  into  use  befure  any  kind  of  metal ;  and  that 
<>f  metals,  copper  being  oftener  found  ready  for  the 
hammer,  would  come  into  use  belorc  iron,  which 
ban  generally  to  be  .-melted  before  it  can  In-  wrought. 
These  assumptions — which,  in  so  far,  are  only  in 
accordance  with  what  has  actually  beeu  observed 
among  uncivilised  races — have  obtained  from  a 
very  early  date.  Lucretius,  writing  in  the  century 
before  the  Christian  era,  has  recorded  them  with 
bis  usual  vigorous  precision : 

Arm  a  antiqua,  manus,  ungues,  dentesqne  fu< 
Kt  lapidc*.  et  item  syivarum  fra^mina  rami : 
J'osteriiis  fcrri  vis  est  arisque  reperta; 
Et  prior  «n»  erat  quam  ferri  eogniuis  usus. 

Man'*  earliest  arms  were  linger*,  teeth,  and  nails, 
And  stones,  and  fragments  from  the  branching  woods  ; 
Then  copper  next ;  and  la«t.  as  later  traced, 
The  tyraut  iron.— Ua*on  Good's  Translation. 

More  than  one  antiquary  of  the  last  century  appears 
t<>  have  suggested  the  distribution  of  archaeological 
ol.j.-cts  into  era*  of  stone,  of  copper  or  bronze,  and 
of  iron.  But  the  proposed  classification  received 
scarcely  auy  artcntion  until  about  tive-and-twenty 
years  ago,  when  it  was  adopted  and  developed  by 
Mr.  C.  J.  Thomsen,  su|>erintendent  of  the  Ethno- 
graphical and  Archrvo'ogical  Museum  of  Copen- 
hagen, in  his  Is'ttf-t'fl  lit  X-rdixk  OUkvnd.ifhed 
( Kjx-benhavn,  lS3t5>,  and  by  Mr.  Nilsson,  professor 
of  zoology  in  the  university  of  Lund,  in  Sweden, 
in  his  Sknidhtavitka  Xwdrnt  Uriin*>ntire  (Lund, 
1  —  1H1H).  According  to  the  theory  of  the«e 
writers — which  is  held  by  almost  all  arcluvologisls 
in  Denmark,  Sweden,  and  Norwny,  by  many  in 
Northern  Germany  and  in  Switzerland,  and  by  a 
ic*  in  other  parts  of  Europe— the  first  three  stages 
in  the  progress  of  a  nation  from  barbarism  to  civil- 
isation are  as  clearly  identified  and  defined  by  their 
relics  of  stone,  of  bronze,  and  of  iron,  as,  the  compa- 
rative a 1 1 1 i c | h i l y  of  geological  strata,  or  periods  of 
the  world's  creation,  is  determined  by  the  fossils 
which  they  are  found  to  contain. 

The  name  of  the  4  age  of  stone '  is  given  to  the 
period  when  weapons  and  implements  were  made 
of  stone,  amber,  woo  l,  bone,  horn,  or  some  such 
easily  wrought  material,  and  during  which  verv 
little  or  nothing  was  known  of  metals.  During 
this  era,  the  people,  few  in  number,  and  savage 
in  their  habits,  clothed  themselves  chiefly  with 
akins  of  animals.  They  buried  their  dead  in  large 
sepulchral  chambers,  covered  by  what  have  been 
called  rronUte/is,  or  girdled  round  by  the  unhewn 
stone  pillars  called  '  Druidical  circles.'  The  bodies 
have  most  frequently  been  found  unburoed,  and 
jften  wnn  rude  urns  beside 


During  the  'age  of  bronze,'  weapons  and  imple- 
ments were  made  of  copper  or  of  bronze,  and  iron 
and  silver  were  little  or  not  at  all  known.  The 
dead  were  burned,  and  their  ashes  kept  in  urns, 
or  deposited  in  stone-chests,  which  were  covered  by 
conical  mounds  of  earth  or  heaps  of  loose  stones. 
In  the  urns,  articles  of  gold  and  amber  are  found, 
but  never  of  silver.  Most  articles  of  metal  appear 
to  have  been  cast;  where  marks  of  the  hammer 
appear,  it  is  contended  that  the  forging  or  beating 
must  have  been  by  a  stone  hammer  upon  a  stone 
anvil 

The  '  age  of  iron 1  is  the  name  applied  to  the  third 
and  last  of  the  three  supposed  periods.  During  this 
era,  it  is  conceived  that  iron  displaced  bronze  in 
the  manufacture  of  weapons  and  implements,  and 
that  silver  and  glass  came  into  use.  The  dead  wore 
still  occasionally  burned ;  but  they  were  frequently 
buried  without  burning,  often  seated  on  chairs,  and, 
at  times,  with  a  horse  in  full  war-harness  laid  beside 
the  body  of  his  muster. 

The  Scandinavian  and  German  antiquaries  admit 
that  their  three  periods  run,  more  or  less,  one  into 
another ;  that  stone  weapons  continued  to  be  used 
throughout  the  age  of  B. ;  that  B.  and  gold  were 
not  unknown  in  the  age  of  stone ;  and  that  weapons 
of  stone  and  B.  continue  to  be  used  in  the  age  of 
iron.  This  admission  obviously  detracts  very  much 
from  the  practical  value  of  the  classification  for 
chrouological  or  other  scientific  purposes.  But  the 
late  Mr.  J.  M.  Kemble,  and  other  British  antiquaries, 
have  taken  objections  to  the  classification  altogether, 
as  irreconcilable  with  generally  admitted  facts,  when 
carried  out  to  its  strict  and  necessary  consequences. 
They  point  to  the  everyday  discovery  of  objects  of 
stone,  B.  and  iron,  in  the  same  ancient  urns,  graves, 
and  dwellings.  They  instance  the  case  of  the  Huns, 
who  had  swords  of  iron,  while  they  pointed  their 
arrows  with  bones;  the  case  of  the  Anglo-Saxons, 
who  fought  with  stone  mauls  at  Hastings;  and  the 
case  of  the  Germans  who  used  stone-hammers  in 
the  Thirty  Yearn'  War.  They  show  stone  weajwns, 
in  some  of  which  the  traces  of  metal  arc  still  fresh, 
while  ortiers  attest  for  themselves  that  they  could 
not  have  been  cut  hut  by  a  thin  sharp  metal  point.* 
They  prove  from  Greek  and  Roman  writers  that  the 
nations  of  the  north  and  west  of  Europe  used  iron 
weapons  during  what  must  hove  been  their  B.  age. 
And  they  repudiate  the  proposed  appropriation  of 
different  modes  of  burial  to  the  different  ages — a 
point  on  which  the  supporters  of  the  theory  appear 
to  be  hopelessly  divided  among  themselves — on  the 
ground,  that  graves  assigned  to  the  B.  period  have 
been  found  to  contain  more  iron  than  B-,  and  that 
other  supposed  characteristics  of  sepulchres  of  the  B. 
age  are  quite  as  common  in  sepulchres  of  the  iron 
age.  But  although  the  threefold  classification  of  the 
Scandinavian  and  German  archaeologists  cannot  be 
relied  upon  for  historical  uses,  it  may  be  accepted  as 
a  very  couveuient  mode  of  arranging  archaeological 


•  M.  Frederic  Tmyon  of  Lausanne,  one  of  the  Swiss 
antiquaries  who  accept  the  three  periods  of  their 
Scandinavian  brethren,  instances  certain  stone  axes 
(now  in  the  collection  of  Union  Renberg,  at  Prague i, 
which  were  found,  along  with  their  cores,  at  the  site  of 
a  primitive  manufactory  of  these  weapons  in  Bohemia. 
'  These  conn,'  he  says, '  when  replaced  in  the  holes  from 
which  they  had  been  taken  i  easily  verified  bv  the  cor- 
responding veins  of  the  stone),  left  so  little  play-room, 
that  it  was  evident  they  could  only  have  been  detached 
by  a  metal  point,  and  not  hv  a  hollow  cvlindcr,  which 
could  not  have  given  to  the  "hole  its  conical  form,  now 
quite  apparent.  Instead  of  the  soft  iron  which  is 
employer!  now-a-days  in  such  operations,  the  ancients 
used  copper  or  bronite  ;  and,  of  course,  water  and  aili- 
I  cious  sand  were  likewise  employed  in  the  process.' 
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objects.  It  has  been  Adopted,  with  some  modifica- 
tion's in  the  Gallery  of  British  Antiquities  in  the 
British  Museum  at  London,  in  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  in  the 
Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin,  and 
in  other  collections,  where  the  articles  are  classed, 
for  the  most  part,  according  to  the  materials  ol 
which  they  arc  made. 

BRONZE-WING,  BRONZE-WINGED  PIGEON, 
nnd  BRONZE  PIGEON,  names  given  in  the  Austra- 
lian colonies  to  certain  species  of  pigeon  (see  Pig»:on 
and  CoLrwniKjE),  chiefly  of  the  genus  pirintmi  of 
Swaiuson,  on  account  of  the  lustrous  bronze  colour 
with  which  their  wingB  arc  variously  marked.  They 
are  otherwise  also  birds  of  beautiful  plumage. — The 
Common  B.  or  Bronze-winged  Ground  I  lore  ( Cnlvmha 
or  Periitera  rkalroptrra)  is  distributed  over  all  the 
Australian  colonies.  It  is  often  seen  in  flocks,  feeds 
on  the  ground,  and  builds  its  nest  chiefly  on  low 
branches  of  trees  growing  on  meadow-lands  or  near 
water.  It  is  a  plump  bird,  often  weighing  fully  a 
pound,  and  is  acceptable  at  every  table. — The 
Bri  sh  B.  or  Little  Bronze  Pigeon  (C.  or  P.  tit- 
gana)  is  not  so  plentiful  nor  so  widely  distributed, 
chiefly  inhabiting  Tasmania  and  tbo  southern  parts 
of  Australia.  It  inhabits  low  swampy  grounds, 
never  perches  on  trees,  resembles  a  partridge  in 
its  habits,  and  makes  a  loud  burring  noise  like 
a  partridge  when  it  takes  wing  on  being  alarmed. 
— The  HAKLRqi  itt  B.  (6*.  or  P.  histrioniea)  is  found 
in  the  north-western  parts  of  New  South  Wales 
in  great  flocks,  feeding  on  seeds. — Some  of  the 
species  of  O'fophap$,  another  of  the  genera  or  sub- 
genera of  the  Colutnbidir,  arc  also  sometimes  railed 
Bronze-wing.  Their  partridge-like  appearance  and 
habits  hare  gained  for  them  the  name  of  Partridge 
Pigeon  (q.  v.). 

BRONZING  is  the  process  of  covering  plaster  or 
clay  figures,  and  articles  in  ivory,  metal,  and  wood, 
so  as  to  communicate  to  them  the  appearance  of 
ordinary  bronze.  Several  of  the  materials  employed 
are  of  little  value,  whilst  others  arc  expensive. 
Thus,  gold  povdtr  is  used  for  the  finer  work,  and 
is  prepared  by  grinding  gold-leaf  with  honey  on  a 
stone  slab  till  a  very  fine  state  of  division  is  attained, 
then  washing  out  the  honey,  and  drying  the  gold 
powder.  Inferior  gold-leaf,  or  that  which  contains 
much  silver  and  copper,  yields  the  G7rm<m  gold 
powder  employed  in  bronzing.  Copper  p'+wder  is 
prepared  by  introducing  an  iron  bar  or  plate  into  a 
solution  of  copper,  when  the  latter  metal  is  pre 
cipitated  as  a  finely  divided  red  powder.  Mntmic 
gold,  or  mutirum,  is  made  by  fusing  1  lb.  of  tin, 
introducing  \  lb.  mercury,  allowing  the  alloy  or 
amalgam  to  cool,  then  pulverising  and  grinding  up 
with  i  lb.  sal-ammouiac,  and  7  oz.  sublimed  sulphur. 
Ultimately,  the  whole  is  subjected  to  the  process  of 
sublimation,  when  the  tin,  as  a  brilliant  yellow 
powder,  resembling  gold,  is  left  in  the  subliming 
vessel.  The  colour  of  mosaic  gold  may  be  deepened 
by  the  addition  of  red  oxide  of  lead,  and  it  then 
assumes  a  copper  tint.  Gold  *ize  is  prepared  by 
heating  1  lb.  of  linseed  oil,  and  gradually  adding  4  oz. 
of  gum  animi  in  very  fine  powder.  When  boiled 
sufficiently,  it  assume*  the  consistence  of  tar,  nnd 
may  then  be  strained  through  cloth.  When  employed 
in  bronzing,  some  vcrmillion  is  added,  to  make  it 
opaque,  and  turpentine  to  make  it  thin  und  limpid 
enough  to  be  easily  laid  on  the  plaster  cast  or  other 
article  with  a  brush,  and  the  object  may  ultimately 
be  rubbed  over  with  soft  chamois  leather,  which  is 
occasionally  dipped  into  the  gold  size.  The  other 
B.  powders  arc  best  laid  on  with  a  solution  of  gum 
aaabic  or  isinglass,  either  of  which  acts  as  a  cement. 

Gun-barrels  are  bronzed  by  acting  upon  them 
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with  the  chloride  or  butter  of  antimony  (bronzing 
salt),  or  with  hydrochloric  or  nitric  acids,  when  the 
surface  of  the  iron  gets  partially  eaten  into,  and 
covered  with  a  thin  film  of  oxide;  after  which  the 
gun-barrel  is  thoroughly  cleaned,  oiled,  and  bur- 
nished. A  brownish  shade  is  thus  communicated  to 
the  barrel,  which  protects  it  from  rust,  and  at  the 
same  time  renders  it  less  conspicuous  to  an  enemy 
or  to  game.  In  the  bronzing  operation  krom 
as  the  Damascus,  the  barrel  is  treated  with  dilute 
nitric  acid  and  vinegur,  to  which  sulphate  of  copper 
has  been  added.  The  result  is,  that  metallic 
copper  is  deposited  irregularly  over  the  iron  sur- 
face; and  when  the  latter  is  washed,  oiled,  and  well 
rubbed  with  a  hard  brush,  a  very  pretty  appear- 
ance is  communicated  to  the  barrel.  Articles  in 
wood  that  require  to  be  bronzed,  are  first  coated 
with  a  mixture  of  size  and  lampblack,  and  dried, 
and  then  a  bronze  powder,  consisting  of  very  finely 
divided  patent  yellow,  raw  umber,  pipe-clay,  lamp- 
black, and  Prussian  blue,  b  put  on  with  a  brush. 
After  being  dried  again,  the  article  is  burnished 
with  cloth  or  leather,  covered  with  a  layer  of 
Castile  soap,  and,  lastly,  cleaned  up  with  a  woollen 
cloth.  Copper  vessels,  coins,  tic,  are  bronzed  by 
healing  them  in  a  copper  boiler  containing  vinegar, 
with  2  parts  of  verdigris,  1  of  sal-ammoniac  dissolved 
in  it,  when,  after  sufficient  boiling,  a  pleasant  reddish- 
brown  hue  is  imparted.  Bronze  and  copper  articles 
may  have  an  antique  appearauce  communicated  by 
applying  a  solution  of  sul-ammoniac  1  pari,  cream 
of  tartar  3,  common  salt  fl,  hot-water  12,  and  more 
or  less  nitrate  of  copper,  when  an  ancient  greenish 
hue  is  obtained. 

BROOCH  (from  a  root  signifying  to  pierce; 
coin  p.  Eng.  to  breach  ;  Yr.  £/W»er,  to  spit,  or  to 
stitch  ;  Wei.  /«•«,  to  stub),  an  ornamental  pin  or 
instrument  for  fastening  the  dress,  consisting  for  :h« 
most  part  cither  of  a  ring  or  disc,  or  of  a  semicircle, 
there  being  a  pin  in  either  case  passing  across  it, 
fastened  at  one  end  with  ajoint,  and  at  the  other 
with  a  hook.  Brooches  were  much  used  in  antiquity, 
mid  varied  in  form  as  much  as  in  modern  time". 
They  were  worn  both  by  men  and  women,  and  wi'U 
a  view  both  to  ornament  and  use,  from  the  line 
of  Homer  to  the  fall  of  the  Western  Empire.  Nay, 
in  the  early  portion  of  the  middle  age*,  and  evrn 
amongst  semi-barbarous  tribes,  the  art  of  making 


Hunters  ton  Runic  Brooch. 


fibula  seems  not  only  to  have  flourished,  but  to  have 
attained  marvellous  perfection.  Many  of  tbow 
found,  both  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland,  arc  wonder- 
fully beautiful  in  workmanship,  and  still  more  so  in 
design  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  antiquitv  b<J 
left  us  anything  in  the  way  of  personal  ornament 
more  perfect  than  the  so-called  Hutiterston  B .  of 
which  a  wood-cut  is  subjoined.  It  was  foun«t  in  1*^*, 
on  the  estate  of  Hunterston,  in  the  parish  of  Wert 
Kilbride,  Ayrshire,  near  to  the  scene  of  a  coofik* 
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BROOKE. 


which  preceded  the  battle  of  Largs  in  1262.  It  is 
of  silver,  richly  wrought  with  gold  filigree,  and 
vlahorately  chased  with  lacertine  and  ribbon  pat- 
tern*. It  is  set  with  ornaments  of  nml>cr ;  diameter, 
4  r*9  inched.  On  the  reverse  are- ruues,  which  haw 
been  variously  read.  I>r.  Wilson  says,  'what  is 
decipherable  reads  in  gooil  Scottish  Celtic  into 
what  he  explain*  to  nit  an— Malhriiha,  his  friend, 
in  recompense  to  M  lo'.fndi.' — PrthUtorie  Annul*. 
One  of  the  most  famous  articles  of  the  kind 
existing  in  Scot  laud  is  the  lir»>ch  of  Lorn,  in  the 


IJrouch  of  I«orn. 

possession  of  Macdougal  of  Dtinolly,  Dear  Oban.  It 
is  believed  to  tie  iiientical  with  one  torn  from  the 
breast  of  Rol>ert  Brace  by  Alexander  of  Lorn,  the 
ancestor  of  Macdougal,  in  the  personal  contest  with 
the  king.  This  interesting  article  1*  of  silver,  about 
4  inches  in  diameter,  with  a  circle  of  jewelled 
of>eh»ks. 

BROOKE,  Hesrt,  dramatist  and  novelist,  was 
bom  in  1  in  the  house  of  Rantavnn,  county 
C.i van,  Ireland.  His  father  was  a  wealthy  clergy- 
man. Young  B.  was  first  sent  to  school  to  one 
Felix  Soinertord,  where  he  so  distinguished  himself 
that  his  tutor,  in  the  fulness  of  his  heart,  prophesied 
that  he  would  play  a  great  part  in  life.  Ilia  talent 
lor  rhyming  first  made  itself  evident  here,  and  it 
received  further  development  while  he  resided  at 
Dr.  Sheridan's  school  in  Dublin.  In  17*J4,  he  went 
to  studv  law  in  London,  and  became  the  chosen 
friend  of  Pope  and  Lyttleioii.  From  the  heart  of 
this  brilliant  literary  society  he  was  recalled  to 
Ireland  by  a  dying  aunt,  who  left  him  guardian  of 
her  child,'  a  girl  of  twelve.  II.  put  the  child  to 
a  Dublin  boarding-school,  and  married  her  secretly 
two  years  thereafter.  Four  or  five  years  subse- 
quently, when  his  wife  hail  borne  him  three  chil- 
dren, he  removed  to  London,  and  once  more  became 
a  bright  particular  star  in  the  galaxy  of  metro- 
politan genius.  In  London,  he  published  a  poem, 
entitled  I'nivertal  fcattif,  which  Pope  admired, 
and  of  which  he  perhaps  turned  a  couplet  here 
and  there.  Shorily  after,  B.  returned  to  Ireland; 
but  in  173ft  he  was  again  in  London,  and  was 
introduced  to  the  Prince  of  Wales,  who  cultivated 
his  friendship,  aud  made  him  presents  of  bonks  and 
china.  About  this  time,  he  published  his  play, 
entitled  Omtavu*  lasrt,  full  of  the  noblest  senti- 
ments, aud  the  most  inconceivable  characters.  In 
1740,  B.  was  taken  ill,  and  returned  to  his  native 
country,  where  he  published  several  books,  and  a 
tragedy,  The  K»rl  of  Wtitmnrtland,  which  was  |>cr- 
formed  in  Dublin.  In  his  later  years  he  removed 
to  Dublin,  and  died  there  in  17*3.  The  sonorous 
eloquence  of  his  plays  has  not  saved  them  from 
oblivion ;  and  his  novel,  entitled  Tlie  fool  of 
Quality,  is  the  only  work  of  his  which  is  likely 
to  meet  the  eyes  of  modern  readers.  It  was  origin- 
ally published  in  five  volumes,  and  was  greatly 
admired  by  John  Wesley.  A  new  edition  was  puls- 
lished  in  1869,  with  a  preface  by  the  Kcv.  C. 
ftingsley. 

BROOKE,  Sir   James,  Rajah   of  Sarawak, 


and  Governor  of  Labuan — a  man  strongly  imbued 
with  the  spirit  of  the  old  adventurers  of  the  Eliza- 
bethan time — was  born  in  Bengal  in  18'>3.  Being 
educated  in  England,  he  early  entered  the  East 
India  army,  was  seriously  wounded  in  the  Burmese 
war,  and  returning  home  on  furlough,  spent  some 
time  in  travel  on  the  continent.  Shipwrecked  on 
the  voyage  out  to  join  his  regiment,  he  was  unable 
to  reach  India  before  his  furlough  had  expired  ;  his 
appointments  consequently  lapsed,  and  he  quitted 
the  service.  He  now  conceived  the  itlea  of  putting 
down  piracy  in  the  Eastern  Archipelago,  and  of 
carrying  civilisation  to  the  savages  inhabiting  these 
islands.  He  purchased  a  yacht,  which  he  manned 
wiih  about  twenty  sailors,  and  after  a  three  years' 
cruise  in  the  Mediterranean,  to  test  the  sea-worthi- 
ness of  his  vessel  and  the  seamanship  of  his  crew, 
sailed  from  Loudon  for  Sarawak,  a  province  on 
the  north-west  coast  of  Borneo,  October  1838. 
When  he  arrived  there,  Muda  Hasslm,  the  uncle 
of  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  was  engaged  in  a  war 
with  some  rebel  tribes.  B.  lent  his  assistance,  and 
in  return  had  the  title  of  Rajah  and  Oowrnor  of 
Sarawak  conferred  upon  him,  the  native  governor 
being  forced  to  resign.  B.  immediately  set  about 
reforming  the  government,  instituted  free  trade,  and 
framed  a  new  code  of  laws.  The  murderous  custom 
of  head-bunting,  prevalent  among  the  Dyaks,  ho 
declared  to  be  a  crime  punishable  with  death,  and 
vigorously  set  about  the  extirpation  of  piracy.  This 
whs  done  so  draconically  as  to  occasion  a  very  great 
deal  of  dissatisfaction  in  this  country;  and  the  result 
was,  that  parliament  abolished  the  '  head-money ' 
that  had  been  previously  paid  for  the  slaughter  of 
pirates,  and  which  B.  and  those  associated  with  him 
had  claimed  and  received  to  the  extent  of  £2",tM)0. 
Certain  charges,  however,  brought  against  B.  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  in  connection  with  this  matter, 
were  declared  by  a  Royal  Commission  to  be  unsub- 
stantiated. On  his  return  to  England,  B.  received  a 
warm  welcome,  was  made  a  1>.  C.  L.  of  Oxford  in 
1847,  created  a  Knight  Commander  of  the  Bath  in 
the  year  following ;  and  the  island  of  Lnhuan,  near 
Sarawak,  having  been  purchased  by  the  British 
government,  he  was  appointed  governor  and  com- 
mander-in-chief, with  a  salary  of  £2<HKt  a  year.  In 
1867,  B.,  who  had  been  superseded  in  the  governor- 
ship of  Labuan,  but  who  still  acted  as  Rajah  of 
Sarawak  for  the  sultan  of  Borneo,  was  attacked  at 
night  in  his  house  by  a  large  body  of  Chinese,  who 
were  irritated  at  his  efforts  to  prevent  opium-smug- 
gling, and  only  escaped  with  his  life  by  swimming 
across  a  creek.  The  Chinese  committed  gn  at  havoc 
on  his  property,  but  their  triumph  was  short-lived. 
B.  collected  some  natives,  attacked  the  Chinese, 
defeated  them  in  several  successive  tights,  and  ulti- 
mately forced  them  into  the  jungle,  where  they 
must  have  perished  of  starvation.  I'pwards  of  2oo0 
t'hiuesc  were  killed,  and  all  their  flourirhing  settle- 
ment* destroyed.  Returning  to  England  soon  alter 
this,  B.  has  lectured  in  several  of  the  chief  towns  on 
the  advantages  likely  to  result  to  this  country  from  a 

>  possession  of  Sarawak,  and  urged  the  desirableness  of 
the  British  government  taking  it  under  its  protection, 
its  otherwise  it  was  likely  to  fall  into  the  hands  of 

,  the  Dutch.  To  enforce  this  view,  an  iidtuentiul 
deputation  waited  upon  the  Eail  of  Derby  (then 
head  of  the  government)  in  November  IK'.S,  but  he 
declined  to  entertain  it.  Regarding  the  motives  and 
the  policy  or  B.  in  connection  with  Sarawak,  opinion 
is  greatly  divided,  but  the  fact  cannot  be  disputed 
that  the  town  has  greatly  prospered  under  his  regime. 
He  found  it  a  place  of  some  l'MKi  inhabitants,  he 
left  it  a  town  of  25,<km»;  and  the  exports  to  Singa- 
pore, which,  on  his  instalment  as  ruler,  amounted  to 
some  £25,000,  were  in  1808  about  £:t0J,ou»>.    B.  is 
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■til".  (18«o)  in  Ei  gland,  broken  in  health,  his  nephew 
governing  Sarawak  iu  his  stead. 

BKOOKLIME  (Veronica  Brcrabunga),  a  species 
of  Speedwell  (q.  v.  (abundant  in  ditches,  water-courses, 
au<l  wet  places  near  springe  in  Britain,  eonitnoii  also 
in  most  parts  of  the  continent  of  Euro|>e.  It  is  a 
perennial  plant,  with  procumbent  steins,  rooting  at 
the  base;  the  leaves  on  short  stalks,  elliptical, 
obtu«e,  and  slightly  serrate,  both  stem*  and  leaves 
smooth  and  very  succulent;  the  small  blue  flowers, 
in  form  resembling  those  of  the  other  S[>ocdwells,  in 
racemes,  the  stalks  of  which  arise  from  the  axiht  of 
the  opposite  leaves.  The  leaves  and  young  shoots 
have  a  bland  or  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  are  a 
tolerable  ingredient  in  spring  salads.  They  are 
sometimes  sold  along  with  water-cresses. — See  ('kkss, 
Watkk. — Iu  Scotland,  the  plant  is  culled  Water 
Pur  pie. 

BROOKLYN,  a  city  at  the  west  end  of  Long 
Island,  in  the  United  States,  belonging  to  New 
York  state,  in  lat.  4o  42'  N.,  long.  73'  59'  W.  B.  is 
one  of  the  live  socially  united  municipalities  which  en- 
circle the  basin  formed  by  the  junction  of  Long  Island 
Sound  and  the  Hudson — the  central  emporium  of 
New  York  city  on  the  island  of  Manhattan,  with 
two  suburbs  on  Long  Island,  and  two  in  New 
Jersey.  It  stands  at  the  south-west  extremity  of 
Long  Island  Sound,  which  is  hew  appropriately 
known  as  East  River,  partly  in  alhi-ion  to  the 
narrowness  of  iU  channel  aiid  the  rapidity  or  its 
tide,  and  partly  in  contradistinction  to  North  River 
as  a  second  name  of  the  Hudson.  Between  B.  and 
New  York  there  are  numerous  ferries  of  about  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  width,  on  which  ply  steam- 
boats every  few  minutes  by  day,  and  every  half-hour 
by  night.  In  1850,  the  population  was  96,888, 
having  been  36,233  in  1840,  and  15,3»6  in  1830.  B. 
was  founded  by  the  Dutch  in  1625,  and  is  thus 
several  years  older  than  Boston  ;  and  in  1776,  it* 
neighbourhood  was  one  of  the  princi|>al  seats  of  the 
revolutionary  war.  Occupying  comparatively  ele- 
vated ground,  B.  commands  a  complete  view  of  the 
adjacent  waters  and  their  shores,  while,  notwith- 
standing its  inequalities  of  surface,  it  consists  chiefly 
of  straight  streets,  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles. 
It  is  divided  into  wards,  and  governed  by  a  mayor 
and  a  hoard  of  aldernten.  B.  has  about  1>)  churches, 
several  flourishing  banks,  various  literary  institutions, 
and  numerous  seminaries  of  education — an  ample 
share,  in  short,  of  all  that  characterises  a  wealthy, 
populous,  and  intelligent  community.  It  possesses 
also  a  national  navy-yard,  which  embraces  4<»  acres 
of  land,  while  to  a  private  company  it  owes  a  wet- 
dock  for  the  largest  vessels,  the  most  extensive  in 
the  I'nion. 

BROOM,  a  name  given  to  a  number  of  species 
of  shrubs  of  the  closely  allied  genera  Vt/ti*u*,  (frnixta, 
and  Spartiian,  of  the  natural  order  JsymninniMr, 
sub-order  Papiliouarrte — nil  of  them  having  long 
slender  branches,  along  which  are  produced  axillary 
flo«er*.  The  genera  differ  in  the  form  of  the 
standard  (see  Papii  ion^  rot  s  Flow  Kits),  which 
is  roundish  in  Spurt  inm,  bntudlv  ovate  iu  (\vtinuM, 
and  oblongo-ovatc  in  Genista,  whilst  Spartimn  hus 
also  an  acuminate  keel,  and  that  of  fiilimi*  is  very 
obtuse,  that  of  (ienuta  being  oblong,  und  not  wholly 
including  the  stamens  and  pistil.  The  legume  is 
many-seeded  in  all,  the  calyx  2-lippcd,  and  the 
filaments  united  in  a  tube. — Common  B.  (('ytutu* 
tapariu*,  the  trivial  oaine  being  from  the  Lat. 
te>>p<r,  long  twigs,  or  a  besom) — which  has  by 
different  botanists  been  ranked  in  each  of  the 
genera  just  named,  although  it  possesses  the  char- 
acters above  assigned  to  ~f'i/ti*u*,  but  has  recently 
been  made  the  type  of  a  new  genua,  under  the 
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!  name  of  Sarotkamnu*  ncopariui,  or  rommunit — is  a 
I  well-known  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent 
!  of  Europe,  growing  in  dry  soils,  and  ornamenting 
|  hedge-banks,  hills,  and  bushy  places,  in  May  and 
June,  with  iu  large  yellow  flowers,  which  are  on 
short  stalks,  drooping,  solitary,  but   produced  in 
considerable   number  along   the  straight   slend.  r 
branchleis.    The  whole  ajqiect  of  the  plant  is  grace- 
ful.   The  lower  leaves  have  three  oblong  leaflets, 
the  upper  ones,  or  bructs,  are  simple;  the  brand ■>■* 
are  angular  and  of  a  very  dark  green,  very  tough, 
nnd  much  in  use  for  making  besoms.    They  have 
also  been  used  for  tanning  ami  dyeing;  and  their 
fibre  has  been  woven  into  a  coarse  strong  cloth, 
i  an   eveu   made  into  paper.    The  w  hole  plant  is 


a,  flowering  i.r».ir„i.-. .  ...  . 

sbi-win*  leaves  wlttj  thft-u 
■tanH-u»  cut  Op.ll. 


h,  en-l  ..f  branrliK  l,  not  flowt-rbif, 
;  <■,  »  pod;  </,  the  tuoo  of 


very  bitter,  with  a  peculiar  nauseous  ta«te  and 
smell  when  bruised.  The  young  tops  and  seeds 
are  used  iu  medicine,  being  powerfully  diuretic,  and 
very  beneficial  in  some  kinds  of  dropsy.  They 
'  are  also  mildly  laxative,  and  in  large  doses  emetic, 
i  They  are  commonly  administered  in  the  form  of  a 
I  decoction.  B.  inhabits  colder  climates  than  furre, 
reaching  to  a  greater  elevation  on  mountains, 
and  being  found  beyond  the  northern  limit  of 
furre  It  varies  in  size  from  a  very  humble  shrub 
to  one  of  20  or  even  3d  feet  in  height,  and  wfien 
it  reaches  this  size,  the  wood  is  of  great  value  f.»r 
the  finer  purges  of  cabinet-makers  and  turners. 
— Irish  B.  (tyim*  or  Sar-t/mmn^  paten*\  not 
uufrcqiient  as  an  ornamental  plant  in  British  shrub- 
beries, is  not  at  all  a  name  of  Ireland,  but  of  Spain 
and  Portugal. — Pohthjal  B.,  or  Wiiitk  B.  (I'ytitu* 
afbii*\  a  native  of  the  countries  bordering  on  the 
Mediterranean,  is  very  often  planted  in  Britain  as 
an  ornamental  shrub,  ai  d  is  much  admired  for 
the  beauty  of  its  fascicled  white  flowers,  w  hich  are 
produced  upon  long  filiform  branches.  Its  leaves 
have  three  leaflets.  It  sometimes  attains  a  height 
of  15  or  20  feel.— 6pa.ni*U  B.  (Sjwtium  junction)  U 
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BROOM  RAPE — BROTHERHOODS 


Ox-flesh  heated  with  water 

YwMt  to  lha  w.ur. 
Albuminotu  matter. 
Gelatine. 
K  routine. 

Extractive  mature  or 


a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  generally  growing 
in  dry  soils  and  rocky  situations,  and  attaining  a 
height  of  8  feet  or  upwards.  Its  branches  are 
upright,  round,  and  rush-like,  a  characteristic  of 
this  genus.  They  are  smooth,  and  bear  only  a  few 
small  simple  leaves,  which  soon  drop  off.  The  fibre 
of  the  branchlets  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of 
Italy,  France,  and  Spain,  for  making  cloth,  ropes, 
Ac.  In  the  south  of  France,  the  plant  is  cultivated 
on  dry  unproductive  soils.  The  branchlets  are 
made  into  bundles,  dried,  beaten,  steeped,  and 
washed,  in  order  to  the  separation  of  the  fibre. 
It  possesses  medical  properties  similar  to  those  of 
the  common  broom. — A  white  flowered  species  (S. 
monintpermum),  occasionally  to  be  seen  in  British 
shrubberies,  prows  abundantly  on  the  loose  sands  of 
the  coasts  of  Spain,  and  produces  a  similar  fibre. 
It  is  mentioned  by  Barth  as  growing  in  great  abund- 
ance in  Africa  to  the  south  of  the  Great  Desert. 
Many  specieH  somewhat  resembling  these  are  occa- 
sionally  to  be  seen  in  Britain  among  ornamental 
plants,  some  of  them  often  in  greenhouses.  The 
Canary  Isles  produce  some  remarkable  for  the 
fragrance  of  their  flowers.  The  name  B.  is  not 
given  to  those  species  of  ('utuu*  (q.  v.)  and  (JenUta 
(q.  v.)  which  do  not  display  iu  a  marked  degree 
the  character  of  having  long  slender  twigs.— 
BrTCHKR's  B.  (q.  v.)  is  a  plant  of  an  entirely  different 
family. 

BROO  MRAPE.    Sec  OaonAXCHE.K. 

BRO  RA  BEDS  are  a  series  of  strata  occurring 
at  Brora,  a  village  in  Sutherland* hire,  of  the  same 
age  as  the  inferior  oolite  of  Yorkshire.  They  are 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  occurrence  in  them'  of  a  , 

aean.  of  coal  of  good  quality  8*  feet  thick,  being  the   ra,ed  bv  the  c,mri  h  for  a 
thickest  stratum  of  true  coal  hitherto  discovered 
in  any  secondury  strata  in  Britain. 

B  ROSSES,  Charles  i>r,  a  learned  French 
historian,  wns  born  at  Dijon,  February  8,  17<H>. 
His  first  work  was  Lettrt*  tur  PEtnt '  de  la  rille 
d'lfrrcnlanettm,  the  result  of  a  tour  through  Italy 
in  17:59.  At  the  suggestion  of  his  friend  Bnffon  the 
naturalist,  he  wrote  the  llintoire  de*  Navigation* 
aux  Terrtt  A  tut  rale*  (17.">B)  in  which  he  described 
the  supposed  great  southern  continent  under  the 
several  names  Magellania,  Australia,  and  Polvnesia. 
The  hist  two  of  these  mimes,  now  commonly  used, 
were  first  employed  by  Brosses.    His  next  work  was 


L*«m  -ft  in*  A.,  i.  .1 

Flbria 

Coaxulatml  albumen. 
Gelatinous  ti.NjUi). 
Fat. 


Lactic  acid. 
Sails. 

Fat,  i 
Saccharine  matter. 

The  vegetables  yield  albuminous  constituents,  co'.O'ir 
ing  and  mucilaginous  matter,  and  volatile  oils  aud. 
salts. 

The  real  nutritive  material  present  in  broth  is  less 
than  is  generally  thought,  though  it  aids  in  satis- 
fying the  cravings  of  the  appetite.  To  invalids, 
however,  the  form  of  broth  known  as  Beef-tea 
(q.  v.)  of  grout  importance,  ns  it  affords  the  weak 
and  sickly  stomach  a  light  palatable  article  of  diet 
at  a  time  when  stronger  food  would  do  the  weakeped 
system  much  barm.    See  Ni  trition. 

BROTHERHOODS,  Reuuiors.  These  were 
societies  instituted  for  pious  ami  benevolent  pur- 
poses, and  were  numerous  in  the  middle  ages. 
Their  origin  is  probably  to  be  traced  to  the  desire 
which  then  prevailed  to  imitate  the  spiritual  orders. 
They  were  usually  founded  at  first  without  eccle- 
siastical authorisation,  on  account  of  which,  several 
of  the  confraternities  that  either  did  not  seek 
or  did  not  obtain  the  recognition  of  the  church, 
assumed  the  character  of  sects,  and  were  suspected 
of  heresy.  To  this  class,  among  others,  belonged  the 
Rcguines  and  Beghnrd*  (q.  v.)  the  Brothers  and 
Sisters  of  the  Free  Spirit  (sec  below),  the  Apostolic 
Brethren  (q.  v.),  the  Flagellants  (q.  v.),  who,  tole- 

while,  at  last  incurred 
its  displeasure,  and  were  severely  persecuted.  We 
may  also  reckon  among  religious  B.  the  old  build- 
ing corporations,  from  which  sprang  the  order  of 
Freemasons,  the  religious  character  ni*  whose  secret 
societies  indicated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  church,  a 
peculiarly  dangerous  gnosis  and  symbolism.  Others 
coming  into  existence  under  ecclesiastical  over- 
sight, or  at  least  being  confirmed  by  the  church, 
had  no  arrana,  but  were  simply  dedicated  to  the 
promotion  of  religion,  either  by  the  imposition  of 
new  penances,  the  acceptance  of  new  and  severer 
devotions,  or  the  assisting  of  strangers,  travellers, 
the  unprotected,  the  oppressed,  the  destitute,  and  the 


,  sick.    Nor  can  we  refuse  our  admiration  and  appro- 

Cu,!e*' /'*•'*''<  kc\  .h  wr  bation  to  such  sclf-d 

followed  by  a  Jrattede  fa  rurmatum  M*eantipte  de* 

Isaurfue*  (176.*),  which,  iu  spite  of  many  errors,  con- 


tains not  a  few  novel  and  ingenious  observations 
and  conjectures.  During  the  greater  part  of  his 
life,  B.  was  occupied  in  endeavouring  to  supply 
the  lacune*  in  the  works  of  Sallust;  and  having 
collected  about  7<K>  fragments  by  this  historian,  he- 
published,  with  such  interpolations  as  he  deemed 
necessary,  the  Hittnire  de  la  Repnblique  Rt>maint 
dun*  U  court  du  Septiime  Siiele  par  Saltwtte  (1777). 
B.  died  as  president  of  the  parliament  of  Bur- 
gundy. May  7,  1777.  nis  letters  from  Italy,  under 
the  title  Jtalie  il  y  a  cent  An*,  were  edited  and 
republished  by  his  aon  Rene,  Count  de  Brosses,  iu 
1884. 

BROTH  is  an  infusion  or  decoction  of  vegetable 
and  animal  substances  in  water.  It  is  customary 
to  use  more  or  less  meat,  generally  ox-flesh,  with 
bone,  and  certain  vegetables,  as  cabbage,  greens, 
turnips,  carrots,  pease,  beans,  onions,  Ac.  The  whole 
are  mixed  together  in  cold  water,  heat  slowly 
applied,  and  the  materials  allowed  to  simmer  for 
some  hours.  The  meat  yields  up  certain  ingre- 
dients, whilst  others  are  retained  in  the  residual 
The  following  table  will  illustrate  this. 


when  we 


enying  fraternities, 
remember  how  defective  were  the  early 
in  charitable  institutions.     They  wore  most 
cms  in  Italy,  Rome  alone  boasting   more  than  a 
hundred. 

Brothers  and  Sisters  ok  toe  Fuke  Spirit, 
a  sect  which  sprang  up  In  the  Rhine  country 
during  the  13th  c,  and  afterwards  spread  into 
France  and  Italy.  It  grounded  its  iicculiarities 
on  the  Biblical  doctrine,  that  the  llolv  Spirit  is  a 
spirit  of  'freedom.'  Misunderstanding  the  true 
nature  of  spiritual  freedom,  the  members  of  this 
sect  conceived  themselves  released  not  only  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  church,  but  also  from  the 
obligations  of  Morality.  They  set  aside  the  mar- 
riage-tie, and  indulged  in  licentiousness.  A  few 
even  muintuined  that  the  deeds  of  the  body  could 
not  possibly  affect  the  soul.  Intellectually,  they 
arc  suid  to  have  been  given  to  pantheism.  The 
synods  of  Cologne  in  lSrKi,  and  of  Treves  in  1810, 
decreed  their  suppression,  and  in  the  persecutions 
which  ensued,  they  appear  to  have  been  completely 
dls|iersed. 

The  Brethren  of  Sochi.  Life,  Brethren  of 
the  Common  Lot,  or  Brethren  of  Good  Will 
(also  called  Hierontmitks  and  Gregorian*,  from 
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BROTHERS. 


Hieroinmus  and  Gregory  the  Great,  whom  they  j 
claimed  a*  patrons),  a  fraternity  founded  about 
1376  by  Geert  Groote  (b.  at  Deventer,  1840 — d.  | 
1384  k  »nd  Florentius  Radewin  (b.  135o,  at  Leerdam, 
in  South  Holland — d.  1400).  This  society — which 
professed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  earliest  Christian 
communities,  and  was  in  several  respects  a  fore- 
runner of  the  subsequently  formed  societies  of 
United  Brethren,  now  sometimes  styled  Moravians 
— was  com|»oscd  of  persons  who  sought  after  pious 
and  spiritual  exercises  without  any  conventional 
distinctions  of  order,  kc.  Community  of  goods, 
ascetic  habits,  industry,  care  of  the  education  of 
young  persons,  and  the  use  of  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage in  divine  service,  were  some  of  the  chief 
points  insisted  on  by  the  brethren,  who  were  not 
fettered  by  monastic  or  any  other  vows.  Perfect 
community  of  poods  wag  a  rule  of  their  societies. 
Despite  the  persecutions  which  they  suffered  from 
the  mendicant  friars,  they  were  recognised  and 
sanctioned  by  several  popes  and  by  the  Council  of 
Constance.  They  became  most  numerous  in  the 
Netherlands  and  North  Germany,  but  also  spread 
themselves  in  Italy,  Sicily  and  Portugal,  so  that, 
in  1430,  they  reckoned  more  than  13<>  societies. 
The  hist  was  founded  at  Cambray  in  1505.  Several 
brotherhoods  of  Gregorians  assisted  in  the  Reforma- 
tion. In  other  cases,  their  institutions  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Jesuits.  Though  the  original  founders 
of  these  societies  were  opposed  to  all  learning  and 
science  which  was  not  purely  moral  and  practical, 
their  followers  rendered  most  important  services  to 
popular  education,  having  free  schools  in  connection 
with  many  of  their  houses,  supporting  students  at 
other  schools,  and  distributing  useful  books.  They 
have,  indeed,  been  not  incorrectly  described  as 
pioneers  of  the  Reformation.  After  the  revival 
of  learning  in  Italy,  the  Brethren  of  Social  Life- 
entered  into  the  spiritual  activity  of  the  time.  The 
most  important  and  distinguished  members  of  the 
society  were  Gerhard  Zerbold  of  Ziitphcn,  Thomas- 
a-Kempis,  and  the  learned  Cardinal  Nicholas  Cusa. 
— Female  societies  of  a  similar  character,  sprung 
up  at  the  same  time  with  those  of  the  Brethren  of 
Social  Life.  At  the  head  of  each  was  a  superior 
or  directress,  who  was  styled  the  Martha. 

BROTHERS,  a  name  given  to  a  group  of  six 
or  eight  rocky  islets  immediately  outside  the  Strait 
of  Bab-cl-Mnndeb,  varying  in  height  from  '250  to 
860  feel.  They  lie  oir  the  African  coast  about  9 
miles  south  of  the  island  Pcrim,  now  occupied 
by  England.  Of  the  loftiest  point,  the  lat.  and 
long,  respectively  are,  12  28'  X.,  and  43'  22'  E. — 
Brothers  is  also  the  name  given  to  three  isolated 
inouutAius  near  the  coast  of  Xcw  South  Wales, 
between  Harrington  Inlet  to  the  South,  and  Port 
Macquaiie  to  the  north,  or  between  lat.  82'  and 
31^  S.    They  are  vnluable  as  landmarks. 

BROTHERS,  Law  of  Descent  a  mono.  In 
the  law  of  England,  this  was  immediate,  without 
reference  to  the  parent  as  the  commune  vinculum  ; 
but  by  the  3  and  4  Will  IV.  c.  lort,  s.  5,  it  is  enacted 
that  no  brother  or  sister  shall  be  considered  to 
inherit  immediately  from  his  or  her  brother  or 
sister,  but  every  such  descent  *hall  be  traced  through 
the  parent.    S  e  Inheritance 

BROTHERS,  Lay,  an  inferior  class  of  monks, 
not  in  holy  orders,  but  bound  by  monastic  rules, 
and  employed  as  servants  in  monasteries  (q.  v.). 

BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS  OF  CHARITY. 
Under  these  names,  there  exist  in  the  Roman  Catho- 
lic Church  two  widely  ramified  beneficent  societies, 
for  the  nursing  of  the  |K>or  and  sick  in  hospitals, 
without  distinction  of  faith,  rank  or  nation.  The 
order  of  the  Brothers  of  Charity,  or  Compasaiouate  j 
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Brothers,  was  established  in  1540,  at  Seville,  in 
Spain,  by  the  Portuguese  John  di  Dido  (died  1550), 
who  had  served  in  Africa  under  Charles  V.  The 
funds  for  the  purpose  were  obtaiucd  oy  begging. 
The  primitive  object  of  the  society  was  the  care  of 
the  sick,  and  the  reformation  of  women  of  immoral 
character:  it  was  composed  of  lav-members,  under 
no  rule.  In  the  year  1572,  the  order  received  the 
papal  recognition,  and  was  subjected  to  the  rule  of 
St.  Augustine.  All  the  privileges  of  the  mendicant 
orders  were  conceded  to  it  in  the  year  1624,  and  it 
was  then  divided  into  a  Spanish  congregation,  with 
a  major-general  in  Granada,  and  an  Italian  or 
extra-Spanish  congregation,  with  a  major-general  in 
Rome.  To  the  latter  belong  also  the  Brothers  of 
Charity  in  Switzerland,  Germany  (where  Austria 
is  their  chief  seat'),  Poland,  the  Xctherlands,  France, 
and  other  countries.  Tho  European  members  of 
the  order  clothe  themselves  in  black ;  the  extra- 
European,  who  are  under  a  separate  general  of  their 
order  in  America,  wear  brown.  Their  services  to 
distressed  humauity  continue  to  be  held  iu  high 
estimation.  The  Sisters  of  Charity,  formerly  also, 
on  account  of  their  dress,  called  Gray  Sitter*—  inde- 
pendent associations  of  unmarried  Christian  females, 
for  tho  alleviation  of  human  suffering,  especially 
for  the  tending  of  the  sick  and  the  poor — were 
first  called  into  existence  in  France,  in  1634,  by 
Vincent  de  Paul  (born  1576),  great y  assisted  by  tho 
noble-hearted  and  self-devoted  widow,  Le  Gras, 
by  birth  De  Marilac.  The  society  was  recojmised 
in  lrtftS  by  Clement  IX.,  and  in  1685  already 
numbered  224  convents.  The  French  Revolution 
sorely  interrupted  the  abundant  and  benevolent 
labours  of  the  Sisters  of  Charily  by  the  suppression 
and  proscription  of  their  convents  in  France ;  but 
Napoleon  restored  the  order  in  1S07  by  the  convo- 
cation of  a  general  Chapter  of  the  scattered  sisters, 
under  the  presidency  of  the  Empress  Mother,  and 
by  the  grant  of  the  uecessary  funds;  and  there 
exist  at  present  more  thau  3i'0  associations  in 
France,  where,  in  the  villages,  elementary  education 
is  in  great  part  conducted  by  them.  They  attend 
the  sick  in  all  the  great  hospitals.  There  exists  in 
Germany  a  Rom  .11  Cutholic  association  of  unmarried 
females,  not  bound  by  conventional  rules,  and  pos- 
sessing the  right  of  withdrawing  from  the  associa- 
tion at  pleasure,  but  placed  under  a  strict  super- 
vision, and  occupied  in   the   same  duties  as  tho 


Sisters  of  Charity.     The  Institute  of 
(q.  v.)  in  the  Protestant  churches  of  the 
of  Europe  is  of  a  very  similar  character. 

BROTHERS,  Richard,  a  fanatic,  whose  pro- 
phecies and  writings  excited  an  unusual  sensation 
in  his  dav,  was  at  one  time  a  lieutenant  in  the 
British  navy,  which  he  quitted  in  178l».  Refusiug, 
from  conscientious  scruples,  to  take  the  requisite 
oath  to  enable  him  to  receive  his  half-pay,  he  was 
reduced  to  great  distress,  and  ultimately  placed  in 
the  workhouse.  Dating  his  first  call  from  17'Jo,  he 
announced  himself,  in  1793,  the  apostle  of  a  new 
religion,  '  the  Nephew  of  the  Almighty,  and  Prince 
of  the  Hebrews,  appointed  to  lead  them  to  the  laud 
of  Canaan. '  In  17'J4,  he  published  a  book,  in  two 
parts,  entitled  A  Untitled  KnowlnUi?  of  the  I'rofthecU* 
and  Time*.  &c,  and,  in  1795,  mii  Esforititm  of  ths 
Trinity.  He  wus  tho  author  of  several  oilier  pub- 
lications, marked  by  a  strange  mixture  of  reason 
and  insanity.  In  cousequence  of  prophesying  the 
death  of  the  king,  and  the  destruction  of  the 
monarchy,  he  was  committed  to  Newgate,  but  soon 
liberated.  Some  of  his  political  predictions,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  state  of  the  continent, 
were  either  altogether  or  partially  fulfilled ;  and 
many  persons  were  induced  to  sell  their  goods,  and 
prepare  to  accompany  him  to  his  New  Jerusalem, 
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which  was  to  bo  built  on  both  sides  of  the  river 
Jordan,  when;  he  was  to  arrive  in  the  year  17l»5. 
His  disciples  were  not  confined  to  th<>  poor  and 
ignorant,  but  even  men  of  ability  and  education 
were  deluded  into  believing  in  liim,  two  of  the 
most  eminent  being  Nathaniel  Rrasscy  Hulhed, 
Esq,  M.P.,  the  orientalist,  and  Sharp,  the  cele- 
brated engraver.  As  a  dangerous  lunatic,  he  was 
at  length,  by  order  of  government,  committed  to 
Bedlam,  but  released  April  14,  ISOti,  and  died 
Januarv  25,  1824. 

BROl'UH.VM,  Hksijy,  Loan  Raoi-oiiA*  asp 
Vacx,  wus  born  in  Edinburgh,  1 9th  September 
1778.  His  father,  Mr.  Henry  Rroughnm,  was  the 
descendant  of  an  undent  family  in  Westmoreland, 
and  his  mother,  Elconora  Swne,  w  ho  was  a  woman 
of  much  talent,  was  a  niece  of  Robertson  the 
historian,  R.  received  his  education  at  the  High 
School,  and  afterwards  at  the  university  of  Edin- 
burgh. He  gave  early  promise  of  future  ability, 
come  mathematical  papers  written  by  him  at  the 
age  of  eighteen  having  been  considered  worthy  of 
publication  in  the  Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 
He  spent  some  time  in  travelling  on  the  conti- 
nent, and  in  lM'u  was  admitted  to  the  Scotch  bar. 
In  company  with  Jeffrey,  Horner,  and  Sydney 
Smith,  B.'s  "  first  public  efforts  were  given  to  the 
service  of  the  Kdinburgh  fierier,  and  he  contributed 
to  it  some  of  its  most  powerful  articles.  His 
liberal  political  views  excluded  him  from  the  hone 
of  promotion  in  Scotland,  and  a  character  which 
he  had  acquired  for  eccentricity  and  indiscretion, 
excluded  him  from  all  legal  practice,  except  the 
uuremunerative  practice  of  the  criminal  courts. 
After  sc\ en  years  of  vain  attendance  in  the  courts 
at  Edinburgh,  he  betook  himself  to  a  field  more 
worthy  of  his  ambition,  and  in  1808  passed  at  the 
English  bar. 

In  London,  R.  first  attracted  public  notice  by  the 
admirable  ap|ieirance  he  made  at  the  bar  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  when  he  was  employed  on 
behalf  of  certain  Liverpool  merchants  to  ask  the 
repeal  of  the  Orders  in  Council.  Soon  after  this, 
in  1810,  he  entered  parliament,  and  within  a  few 
months  of  the  time  of  taking  his  seat,  brought  iu 
and  carried  his  tirst  public  measure — an  act  making 
participation  in  the  slave-trade  felony.  He  was 
welcomed  by  the  opjiosition  leaders,  to  whose  party 
he  had  attached  himself,  as  a  most  powerful  assist- 
ant in  their  attacks  upon  the  government.  R.  suc- 
ceeded in  currying  the  repeal  of  the  obnoxious 
Orders  in  Council  shortly  before  the  general  election 
of  1812,  mid  the ii  ventured  to  contest,  along  with 
another  Whig,  the  membership  for  Liverpool  against 
Canning  and  another  Tory.  He  was  defeated,  and 
remained  without  a  seat  in  parliament  till  181(1, 
when  he  was  returned  for  Witichelsea,  and  again 
became  an  active  member  of  the  opposition.  By 
this  time  lie  had  al.-o  established  some  reputation 
in  the  courts  of  law.  He  never,  indeed,  acquired  a 
very  large  practice,  but  he  repeatedly  distinguished 
himself  by  seeches  of  great  vigour  and  ability 
in  the  defence  of  persons  prosecuted  for  libel 
by  the  crown.  His  most  famous  appearance  as 
an  advocate,  however,  was  in  defence  of  Queen 
Caroline,  when,  along  with  Donman,  he  defend)  d 
the  injured  queen  with  unequalled  courage  and 
disinterestedness,  at  the  cost,  as  both  well  knew, 
of  exclusion,  for  years  to  come,  from  all  professional 
advancement.  Rut  his  eloquence  and  boldness, 
though  they  forfeited  for  him  the  favour  of  the 
*rown,  gained  him  that  of  the  people,  nod  for  the 
ten  years  between  1820  and  183<>,  R.  was  the 
popular  ido!.  He  made  no  bad  use  of  his  power. 
In  18j2,  he  used  it,  though  in  vain,  in  support  of 
a  scheme  of  national  education ;  and  to  his  activity 


I  is  ow  ing,  in  great  measure,  the  establishment  of 
the  London  University,  of  the  first  Mechanic's  Insti- 
tute,  and  of  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful 
i  Knowledge.    In  1830, 'R.  delivered  a  most  power- 
;  ful  speech  against  slavery,  and  in  consequence  of 
■  it — as  he  himself  believes — was  invited  to  stand, 
|  and  returned,  as  member  for   the  great  popular 
constituency  of  the  county  of  York.    The  aristo- 
cratically disposed  Whigs  would — had  they  dared 
:  — have  excluded  R.  from  the  Reform  ministry  ;  but, 
|  in  addition  to  having  enormous  popularity,  he  was 
virtually  their  leader  in  debate  in  the  Commons, 
'  and  wns  thus,  in  spite  of  his  unmnnngeableness,  indis- 
I  pensable.    After  various  intrigues,  R.  was  offered, 
'  and  was  pesuaded,  against  both  his  interests  and 
1  his  inclinations,  to  accept  a  peerage  and  the  chan- 
cellorship.    He   took   his  seat   in  the  Lords  in 
November  1830,  and   assisted  very  materially  in 
carrying  through  thut   House  the  great  measures 
then  proposed  by  the  liberal  ministers.    He  shared 
in    the    general    unpopularity    which  afterwards 
i  Attached  to  them,  and  when  they  were  dismissed  by 
William  IV.  iu  1834,  R.  left  office,  never  to  return 
to  it.    Since  that  time,  he  has  held  iu  the  Upper 
House  a  position  as  nearly  analogous  as  may  be 
to  that   formerly  held  by  him  in  the  Commons, 
criticising  freely  the  conduct  of  successive  admin- 
istrations, and  steadily  forwarding  every  measure 
for  social  progress. 

It  will  be  as  a  law-reformer  that  R.  will  be  best 
remembered.  He  took  up  Romilly's  uncompleted 
task,  of  carrying  into  practice  the  ameliorations 
suggested  by  Bcnlham.  His  efforts  in  tJiis  direction 
began  as  earlv  as  1816,  when  he  introduced  into 
parliament  a  bill  to  remove  various  delects  iu  the 
law  of  libel.  In  1827,  in  a  memorable  speech  which 
occupied  six  hours  in  delivery,  R.  enumerated  the 
|  defects  in  nearly  every  branch  of  English  law,  aud 
'made  proposals  for  dealing  with  law -reform  on  a 
'  proper  scale.  These,  as  might  have  been  expected, 
met  with  little  encouragement.  It  has  been  t  e  for- 
tune of  many  of  his  measures  to  be  carried  after- 
wards, in  a  mutilated  form,  by  oilier  hands.  After 
he  left  office,  B.  also  succeeded  in  carrying  various 
reforms  in  the  law,  among  which  may  be  noted 
some  very  extensive  changes  in  the  law  of  evidence. 
Among  the  measures  proposed  by  R.,  but  left  for 
future  law-reformers  to  carry,  were  bills  for  the  codi- 
fication of  the  criminal  law,  for  the  est-abli-hment 
in  England  of  a  system  of  public  prosecutors,  and 
for  the  giving  of  compensation  to  parties  acquitted. 
l#nrd  R.'s  nets  and  bills,  as  well  those  regarding  the 
slave-trade,  education,  and  other  public  questions, 
as  those  touching  on  law -reform,  have  been  col- 
lected and  published  by  Sir  J.  E.  Eardley  Wilmot 
(Lond.,  Longman,  1857).  The  large  well-filled 
volume  which  they  form  is  the  mo<t  fitting  monu- 
ment that  could  be  preserved  of  the  activity, 
perseverance,  and  public  spirit  of  the  man. 

As  an  orator,  more  especially  as  a  debater,  in 
pir'.i  intent,  R.  was,  among  the  men  of  his  lime, 
interior  only  to  Cunning.  He  was  woni,  however, 
lo  indulge  in  his  speeches  in  loo  large  an  admixture 
of  exciting  elements;  argument  was  mingled  with 
fiery  declamation  ;  ridicule,  sarcasm,  invective,  were 
frce'ly  used  ;  and  these  he  dealt  out  with  a  vehe- 
mence and  energy  that  at  times  carried  him  far 
beyond  bounds.  The  power  of  ready,  rapid,  and 
forcible  diction  was  eminently  his.  In  many  other 
fields  besides  oratory,  R.  hus  won  a  high  reputa- 
tion. He  has  cultivated  mathematical  and  physical 
science  with  success,  and  his  ventured  upon  »he 
domain  of  metaphysics,  aud  even  of  theology. 
His  miscellaneous  writings  are  of  great  extent, 
j  nnd  upon  an  almost  incredible  variety  of  sub- 
jjecta.    They  were,  however,  intended  more  to  serve 
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purpose  of  the  moment,  than  as  |ierimiiiciit  addi- 
tions to  our  literature ;  mid  though  they  display 
great  "sowers  of  mpid  com  prehension  and  nervous 
clear  exposition,  it  cannot  be  said  tliat  we  are 
indebted  to  their  author  for  nny  new  truths  in 
politics  or  morals,  or  any  original  discoveries  in 
science.  The  honours  due  to  men  of  letters  11.  bus 
not  failed  to  acquire,  having  successively  been  made 
Lord  Hector  of  Olasgow  University,  President  of 
University  College,  Ixuidon,  Member  of  the  Insti- 
tute of  France,  Chancellor  of  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  and  histlv.  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford. 

Lord  B.  still  continues  to  take  a  warm  interest 
in  legal  and  social  reform.  While  not  engaged  in 
parliament,  he  resides  chiefly  at  Cannes,  in  the 
south  of  France.  His  lordship  married,  in  lhl't, 
Mary  Anne  Eden,  the  granddaughter  of  a  baronet 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  The  issue  of  this  marriage 
was  two  daughters,  one  of  whom  died  in  infancy,  and 
the  other  before  reaching  womanhood.  The  patent 
of  the  title  was  lately  extended,  so  as  to  make  the 
peerage  descend  to  the  family  of  a  brother  of  Lord 
Brougham. 

BROU  CHTY  FERRY,  a  village  of  Forfarshire, 
on  the  Firth  of  Tay,  \  miles  east  of  Dundee. 
Pop.  -277*2.  It  is  connected  by  a  railway-ferry  over 
the  firth,  here  a  mile  broad,  with  Ferry-Port-on- 
Cniig,  in  Fife  shire  ;  by  which  communication  the 
Dundee  and  Arbroath  and  the  Edinburgh,  Perth, 
and  Dundee  Railways  are  brought  into  conjunction. 
It  is  a  watering-place,  and  has  cod  and  other  white 
fisheries.  On  the  shore  stands  an  ancient  castle, 
long  in  ruins,  but  lately  repaired  as  a  means  of 
defence  for  the  entrance  to  the  river  Tay. 

RROUSSA,  or  BoU'USA,  the  ancient  Pru*a, 
where  the  kings  of  Bithyuia  usually  resided,  situ- 
ated in  hit.  '27  J  N.,  long.  40  K.,  at  the  foot  of  Mount 
Olvmpus,  in  Asia  Minor.  I'rusa  is  said  to  have 
been  built  by  I'rusias,  king  of  Hithvnia,  who  waged 
war  with  Cnesus  or  Cyrus.  Scifeddulat,  of  the  race 
of  Hamudan,  took  it  in  3:i6  of  the  llegiro,  but  it  w  as 
retaken  by  the  ("reek  emperor  in  917  a.  i».  In  l'Jjn, 
Orcan,  son  of  tiihtnaii,  the  second  emperor  of 
Turkey,  captured  it,  and  made  it  the  capital  of  his 
empire,  and  it  continued  so  until  the  taking  of 
Constantinople  by  Mohammed  II.  in  1 1 03. 

B.  is  most  pleasantly  situated,  facing  a  beauti- 
ful ami  hiMitianl  plain,  covered  for  many  miles 
with  plantations  of  mulberry-trees.  The  city  and 
suburbs  are  about  six  miles  in  circumference.  The 
town  is  divided  from  the  eastern  suburb  by  a 
deep  channel  or  vale,  over  which  there  are  several 
bridges,  one  of  (hem — with  shops  on  each  side — 
being  im  paces  long  and  li>  broad.  The  streets  are 
remarkably  clean,  and  the  bazaars  very  good,  being 
supplied  with  European  goods  from  Constantinople. 
The  population  of  If.  is  estimated  at  '<>  souls, 
of  whom  about  2.Vhi  are  Armenians.  It  contains  a 
great  number  of  mosques,  some  of  which  are  very 
fine  buildings.  The  sili-a  of  B.  are  much  esteemed 
in  the  European  markets,  and  great  quantities  are 
exported  every  year  to  France,  Constantinople,  and 
Smvrna.  The  inhabitants  manufacture  a  kind  of 
Bilk,  like  satin  mostly  striped,  which  is  used  for  the 
uudcr-garment  of  the  oriental  dress;  also  a  material 
from  silk  and  flax  used  chiefly  for  shirts;  and  a  sort 
of  gauze,  culled  '  bruujukc,'  which  is  much  worn  fu- 
tile Turkish  ladies  for  under-garments.  A  great 
quantity  of  British  manufactured  goods,  such  as 
Manchester  '  tw  ists," '  gray  calicoes," '  prints,'  •  x<  bras," 
lie,  are  imported  into  H.,  the  goods  being  landed  at 
Con-lanlinoplc,  and  thence  conveyed  overland  to 
Broussa.  It  is  the  ollicial  residence  of  a  Turkish 
pasha,  and  the  seat  of  a  Turkish  tribunal.  B.  is 
subject  to  frequent  earthquakes.  In  aucieut  times, 
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it   was   famous  for   its   thermal   bath*,  or  'royal 
waters,'  as  they  were  called,  w  hich  still  exist. 

BROUSSAIS,  Francois  Joskph  Victor,  the 
founder  of  the  school  of  medicine,  was  born  at  St. 
Malo,  December  17,  1772,  and  in  early  lile,  after 
studying  at  Dmon,  served  for  a  time  first  in  tho 
navy,  and  then  in  the  army.  In  1  he  was 
ap]K)inted  first  professor  at  the  military  hospital  of 
Val-de-(Jraee.  In  lN'f'2,  he  became  Piolessor  of 
(ieneral  Pathology  and  Thctnjieutics  in  the  Faculty 
of  Medicine  in  Paris,  and  ultei  wards  was  made  n 
member  of  the  Institute.  He  died  at  his  country 
residence  at  Vitry,  November  17,  1k:;h.  In  18-11,  a 
statue  was  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  court  of 
Val-de-Crace.  B.'s  -lecultur  views  ure  ably  explained 
in  his  chief  w  orks — the  HUtoire  de*  J'h  Vy oh 
Inflammation*  Chroniaue*  (Imis),  und  h'samm  de  la 
lioctrine  Mttiu-ale  ghttraltmct  adopter  (Is  In),  which 
assert  the  following  principles  :  that  life  is  sustained 
only  by  excitation ;  that  this  excitation  may  he 
either  too  strong  (mrexcitation)  or  too  weak  iadtf 
namie\  the  latter  case,  however,  being  far  less 
frequent  than  the  former.  These  abnormal  condi- 
tions of  surexcitation  and  adynamic  at  first  manifest 
themselves  in  a  specific  organ  of  the  body  ;  but 
afterwards,  by  sympathy,  are  extended  to  other 
organs  ;  that  is,  all  diseases  are  originally  /<*«/,  and 
become  general  only  by  sympathy  of 'the  several 
organs.  The  organs  most  subject  to  disease  are  the 
stomach  and  bowels,  and  therefore  pa*trn^nteriti» 
(inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  the  intestines)  is 
the  basis  of  pathology  ;  consequently,  B.  resorted 
10  local  phlebotomy— especially  the  application  of 
numerous  leeches  to  the  region  of  the  abdomen — 
as  a  remedy  in  fevers  and  various  diseases.  His 
theory  and  practice  gained  many  adherents  in 
France,  who  took  the  name  of  the  'Physiological 
School.'  But  a  more  exact  knowledge  of  physiology- 
has  demonstrated  that  the  views  of  B.  were  one- 
sided and  exaggerated.  Yet  tl  <  y  have  not  been 
without  use  in  pathology,  »■*  it  ev  have  l«  d  to  a 
more  careful  study  of  pathological  anatomy  and 
physiological  sympathies,  and  to  a  more  exact  obser- 
vation of  the  so-called  specific  morbid  processes  of 
which  the  existence  was  denied  by  B.  and  his  fol- 
lowers. Montegre,  Xotiee  limt>ii-\<j%it  tur  In  Vie,  let 
Traraujr,  et  le*  Opinion*  de  l>r>u**ai*. — His  son, 
C.isiMiR  B.,  born  Is  8,  profe-sor  at  Val-de-Oraee 
(lH'ift),  is  a  zealous  adherent  of  ilie  Brou«Niis  system, 
and  is  the  writer  of  a  work,  Hi/itirne-MuraJr,  based 
on  phrenology. 

BROUSSONE'TIA.  See  Mruu  itnv. 
BROWN*,  Cii.vki.is  BiiocKi-rv,  a  celebrated 
American  novelist,  was  bom  at  Philadelphia,  Janu- 
ary 17,  1771.  His  early  education  was  carried  on 
under  the  care  of  Mr.  Robert  1'ioud,  author  of  the 
Hitloryof  J'enn*ylvania.  Altcrwanls  In-  studied  for 
the  law,  but  the  licence  which  he  li.nl  already  given 
to  his  imagination  induced  an  unconquerable  aver- 
sion to  legal  pursuits,  and  he  con-equctiily  betook 
himself  to  literature.  The  Ficnch  Revolution  exct»  ' 
cised  Ott  him,  as  on  many  other  ardent  spirits,  a 
considerable  influence  ;  several  of  his  w  ritings  at 
this  |H.*riod  being  |icnetrated  with  the  new  thoughts 
and  sentiments  which  sprung  out  of  that  great  con- 
vulsion. In  17UK,  he  published  UV  !a>.d,  the  hrst  of 
his  remarkable  fictions;  and  in  IT'.e.',  Ortnund,  or  thl 
Seeret  U'i/mas.  His  next  production  was  Arthur 
M>  or  MewAr*  of  the   Y-,tr  \1'J'i — tie  fatal 

year 'of  yellow-fever  'in  Fhi.aih  lphu.  In  lfiol 
ap-tcarcd  Edgar  J/nntlu,  or  t/it •  Adventure*  of  a  Hitrp- 
tra'ler,  'a  romance  presenting  a  greater  variety  of 
wild  and 'picturesque  adventure,  with  more  copious 
I  delineations  of  natural  sceticrv,  than  is  to  be  found 
1  in  his  other  works.' — J'rctcolt.    This  was  followed 
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in  the  Mine  year  by  Clara  JInirarJ,  and  in  18o4  by 
Jane  Ta'b.4,  first  printed  in  Englaud.  He  died  of 
coiisuiiiptimi  in  1 81o. 

Besides  the  writings  which  have  been  enumerated, 
B.  c4iiu|Mised  a  number  of  political  pamphlets,  eon* 
tributed  to  various  literary  magazines,  and  founded 
three  or  four  periodical*  himself.  The  author  who 
exercised  the  greatest  influence  on  the  development 
of  his  genius  was  Godwin,  whom  he  occasionally 
imituted,  while  Godwin  himself,  on  the  other  hand, 
acknowledged  his  obligations  to  B.,  and  warmly 
admired  him.  The  most  striking  quulity  of  his  mind 
is  its  ingenuity,  both  imaginative  and  psychological, 
lie  invents  incidents  and  analyses  feelings  with 
remarkable  subtlety,  but  his  success  is  somewhat 
marred  by  his  extravagant  departure,  from  the 
realities  of  everyday-life. 

BROWN,  Jons,  of  Haddington,  once  the  most 
popular,  and  still  among  the  most  revered,  theo- 
logical writers  in  Scotland,  was  born  in  1722  at 
Carpow,  near  Abernethy,  in  Perthshire.  Deprived 
of  both  his  parents  when  only  1 1  years  of  age,  he 
became  assistant  to  a  venerable  and  pious  shepherd, 
named  John  Ogilvie,  who  tended  his  flock  among 
the  neighbouring  hills,  and  nursed  the  religion.* 
ardour  of  ihe  hoy's  heart.  B.,  however,  aspired  to 
be  wise  as  well  as  good.  His  thirst  for  learning 
was  insatiable,  and  the  most  romantic  yet  well- 
accredited  stories  illustrative  of  this  are  related  by 
his  biographers.  While  still  a  friendless  '  herd 
laddie,'  he  hud  made  great  progress  in  a  K-lf- 
acquircd  knowledge  of  Greek  and  Latin.  The 
extent  of  his  acquisitions,  even  at  this  early  time, 
may  be  estimated  from  the  fact,  that  the  count  rv- 
people  round  about  believed  he  was  in  league  wiih 
the  devil,  and  that  he  had  pledged  his  soul  for 
unhallowed  lore.  At  a  later  period  of  his  life,  'he 
knew  nine  or  ten  languages,  classical,  oriental,  and 
modern,  and  had  amassed  vast  stores  of  Puritan, 
Scottish,  and  Dutch  divinity.1  After  a  brief  career  as 
a  pedlar — nil  employment  which  English  readers  will 
understand  from  Wordsworth's  Ercurtion  was  neither 
mean  nor  degrading — B.  became  a  volunteer  in  a 
regiment  of  militia"  raised  in  Fifeshire  during  the 
rebellion  of  1745,  and  in  1747,  schoolmaster  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kinross.  During  the  vacations 
of  his  school,  he  studied  philosophy  and  divinity 
under  the  insjiection  of  the  Associate  Synod,  ami 
the  superintendence  of  the  Rev.  Ebenezer  Erskine 
and  James  Fisher.  In  175<>,  he  was  ordained  pastor 
of  the  Secession  Church  at  Haddington.  Perha|*  u 
more  faithful,  industrious,  nod  holy  minister  never 
laboured  in  Scotland.  I  avid  Hume  was  once  pre- 
vailed upon  to  go  and  hear  him,  and  the  criticism 
of  the  great  sceptic  was:  'That  old  man  preaches 
as  if  Christ  were  at  his  elbow.'  Although  self- 
educated,  he  had  little  of  the  narrowness  which 
culture  so  obtained  generally  brings  along  wi:h  it; 
he  corresponded  on  friendly  terms  with  Episcopa- 
lians, and  ofteu  expressed  a"  warm  affection  for  all 
true  Christens.  Although  himself  a  sound  Presby- 
terian, and  a  tolerably  strict  Calvinist,  '  the  love  of 
the  Lord  '  was  his  real  and  ultimate  test  of  a  man's 
orthodoxy.  In  1758,  B.  first  appeared  as  on  author. 
His  work  wis  entitled  A  Help  f»r  the  Ignorant, 
Ac.  In  Krt.l,  he  published  his  "famous  Christian 
Journal,  in  which  the  common  events  of  life  are 
richly  but  quaintly,  and  perhaps  somewhat  artifi- 
cially spiritualised.  In  1768,  he  was  appointed  pro- 
fessor of  divinity  under  the  Associate  Synod,  and 
in  the  same  year  issued  his  valuublo  Dictionary  of 
the  Holy  ftihlc.  In  1771  appeared  his  History  of  the 
Church  from  the  Birth  of  thr  Sariour — a  work  "good 
enough  ior  cottage-reading,  but  possessing  no  merit 
otherwise;  and  in  1778,  The  Self -interpreting  liible. 
This  last  is  B.'s  magnum  opus,  and  has  ' 


ingly  popular  in  Scotland:  even  hi^'h  iligmtarieB 
of  the  English  Church  have  pr.ii-,d  »nd  r.  com- 
mended it.  Besides  these  wor!  s,  |;  pui-fMied 
a  gn-at  variety  of  sermons,  tracts,  \e.,  u!  j,  K  had 
an  extensive  popularity.  He  died  ou  the  1  '.it ti  Judo 
1787. 

BROWN,  Jons,  P.  P.,  grandson  of  tJie  former, 
was  horn  12th  July  1784,  near  Whitburn,  Linlith- 
gowshire.     He  studied    at  Edinburgh   t'niversit v, 
and  afterwards  at  the  theological  hall  of  tl  ie  Seces- 
sion Church  in  Selkirk.    In  1  Ki In-  was  ordained 
to  the  pastorate  of  a  church  in   liiggar.  a  small 
town  in  Lanarkshire,  where  he  laboured  lor  fifteen 
years,  employing  his  leisure  hours  in  those  studies 
which  subvquently  enabled  him  to  take  a  high 
rank  as  a  biblical  expositor.    In  ]*  JU  he  was  trims- 
I  ferred  to  Rose  Street  Church.  Edinburgh,  and  in 
■  1 829  to  Broughton  Place  Church  in  the  same  city. 
I  In  1884  he  was  appointed  professor  of  pastoral  and 
1  exegetical  theology  in  connection  with  the  Associate 
|  Synod.    He  died  13th  October  18;,8.    As  a  preacher, 
Dr.  B.  was  among  the  first  of  his  time.    For  clcar- 
i  nesa  of  Scriptural  exposition,  chaste  and  powerful 
|  language,  and  majestic  ardour  and  earnestness  of 
|  manner,  he  hail  no  eipial  in  his  denomination,  and 
no  superior  in  Scotland.    The  attractiveness  of  his 
delivery  was  heightened  by  a  countenance  singularly 
noble,  tender,  and  sweet.     Among  his  works  are 
—  77ie  Imv  of  Christ  reacting  Ciril  <>l„,ltruc,  ;  The 
ttenurrection  of  Life  ;  and  his  important  and  scholarly 
Exf**itnru  Discourses  on  the  EpixtUs  of  I',t,  r,  on 
the  Epistie  to  the  (r'a'atians,  ami  on  the  Epistle  to 
the  liomant.  See  Dr.  Cairns's  Memoir  (lKc.ii). — .Jotix 
Brown,  M.  D.,  son  of  the  above  (born  HI"),  has 
attained  a  distinguished  place  among  the  nn  <lic.il 
practitioners  of  Edinburgh.     He  has  also  abuud- 
|  atitly  inherited  the  paternal  genius,  though  in  him 
it  has  taken  a  literary  rather  than  a  theological 
[  direction.    In  1858  he  published  llorir  Snhxcice, 
a  volume  of  es«avs.  most  of  which  had  previously 
appeared  in  periodicals.    One  of  these,  I{>\b  and 
hi*  Ericmls,  has  ta-en  since  published  separately,  and 
has  obtained  a  remarkable  popularity.    It  excels  in 
quaint  fancv.  rich  delicate  pathos,  and  abrupt  but 
felicitous  diction. 

BROWN.  Sami  ei.,  M.  P.,  son  of  Samuel  Brown 
(the  blunder  of  itinerating  libraries,  and  grandson 
of  the  Rev.  John  Brown,  of  Haddington),  was  born 
on  the  2Mil  February  1817,  and  entered  the  uni- 
versity of  Edinburgh  in  1  k:>2.  He  took  his  degree 
as  M.  P.  in  lsip.i,  «nd  immediately  surrendered  him- 
self to  the  magical  fascination  of  chemistry.  One 
idea  possessed  him  to  the  close  of  his  life — the 
(Kissibility  of  reconstructing  the  whole  science  of 
atomies.  He  never,  in  spite  of  crushing  failures  in 
experiment,  abandoned  his  early  conviction  that 
chemical  elements,  usually  considered  simple,  might 
be  transmuted  into  each  other.  In  ls»:t.  he  de- 
livered in  Edinburgh  four  critical  lectures  on  the 
atomic  theory.  During  the  same  year,  he  became 
a  candidate  for  the  ch  iir  of  chemistry  in  the  uni- 
versity of  that  city  ;  but  having  perilled  his  claims 
on  the  experimental  success  of  his  fatal  theory,  and 
being  again  doomed  to  disappoint nn-nt,  he  withdrew 
his  application,  anil  devoted  himself  with  a  kind  of 
mournful  austerity,  and  with  more  than  the  earnest- 
ness of  a  medieval  alchemist,  to  the  solitary  work 
of  his  laboratory.  In  1850  appeared  his  Taije.ly  of 
(fatifen,  a  volume  which  indicates,  but  does  not 
embody,  the  finely  imaginative  and  philosophical 
genius  of  its  author.  1$.  died  of  consumption  2*Hh 
September  185K.  His  fugitive  essays  were  collected 
and  published  after  his  death  ;  and  though  for  the 
most  part  too  comprehensive  in  their  intent,  they 
enable  the  public  to  understand  whv  he  was  held 
in    admiration  by   men  like  Hamilton,  Ferrier, 
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I  e  Quincey,  Wilson,  Carlyle,  Hare,  Jeffrey,  and 
Chalmers. 

BROWN,  Sir  Gkorok,  a  dif(iinf;iitjtli<>d  British 
general,  born  at  Link  w  ood,  near  Elgin,  Scotland, 
in  August,  179<»,  entered  the  army  in  IkiW,  became 
lieutenant  in  ls<>7,  and  was  present  in  the  Utter 
year  at  the  capture  of  Copenhagen,  lie  served  in 
the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  battle  of  Talavera  he 
was  severely  wounded,  and  nt  the  storming  of 
Budajo/.  was  one  of  the  forlorn-hope.  He  whs 
appointed  major.  May  2>i,  and  lieutenant-colonel, 
September  IM4.  in  which  year  he  embarked  in 
Major-general  Boss'*  expedition  against  the  United 
Stutes  of  America,  and  wan  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  BtadeusiK-rg.  From  February  fi,  ls-J4,  to  1842, 
lie  commanded  a  battalion  of  the  Rifle  Brigade.  He 
was  made  adjutant-general  of  the  forces,  April  1S5<>, 
and  lieiiteiiani-general,  lK.il.  In  the  Crimean  war, 
18.">4 — ls.")."i.  B.  commanded  the  Light  Division.  At 
the  battle  of  Inkermann,  November  6,  1854,  he  was 
severely  wounded,  and  obliged  to  retire  for  a  short 
time  to  Malta.  In  18.W  he  was  created  a  Knight 
Commander  of  the  Bath.  In  the  expedition  to  the 
Sea  of  Azof,  he  commanded  the  British  troops;  and 
iu  the  first  unsuccessful  attack  ou  the  Redan  of 
Sebastopol,  he  had  the  chief  commnnd  of  the  storm- 
lug  party.  He  was  gazetted  April  3,  ls&ii,  'General 
in  the  army  for  distinguished  service  in  the  field." 
He  is  a  Knight  of  Hanover,  and  the  Turkish  Order 
of  the  Mcdjidic  of  first  class  was  conferred  on  him 
in  18;">.">;  and  the  Grand  Cross  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Is  ti.  In  18<',<>  ho  was  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief iu  Ireland. 

BROWN",  Thomas,  a  Scottish  metaphysician, 
son  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Brown,  was  born  in  1778 
at  the  tnan-e  of  Kirkmabreck,  Kirkcudbrightshire. 
After  being  sometime  at  school  in  England,  he 
went  to  F.dinhuigh  in  1792,  nnd  for  several  years 
attended  the  lectures  of  Plnyfair,  Blark,  Rnhison, 
and  Dugald  Stewart  He  begun  the  study  of  law, 
but  shortly  abandoned  it  for  medicine;  nnd  having 
taken  his  diploma  of  M.  D.  in  Hu3.  he  became  (  lSoi.) 
the  partner  of  Dr.  Gregory  in  his  large  practice. 
But  his  strong  bent  was  for  literature  and  philo- 
sophical s|M'ci:lalion.  At  the  age  of  IS,  he  had 
published  a  refutation  of  Darwin's  Zoonowia  ;  was 
a  member  of  an  Academy  of  Physics,  or  society  for 
'the  investigation  of  the  laws  of  nature,'  formed 
In  1 T  1*7,  and  embracing  the  names  of  Erskine, 
Brougham,  Lcydcii,  Jeffrey,  Smith,  and  others;  and 
contributed  at  the  outset  to  the  Edinburgh  lirvirir. 
In  1SU  |  appeared  his  essay  on  < "amu and  Erfrrt,  in 
which  he  holds  that  there  i's  nothing  in  a  cause  but 
the  Tact  of  immediate  and  invariable  antecedence  to 
the  change  called  its  effect.  Dugald  Stewart,  pro- 
fessor of  moral  philosophy  in  the  university,  being 
obliged,  from  bad  health,  to  retire  in  1810,  got  Dr.  B. 
appointed  assistant  and  successor,  which  office  he 
continued  to  discharge  till  his  death  iu  18-Ji>.  He 
was  popular  as  a  professor;  and  his  Lrclun*,  pub- 
lished after  Li.  death,  have  gone  through  a  great 
many  editions,  though  of  late  they  have  somewhat 
fallen  out  of  noiice.  He  also  wrote  a  good  deal 
of  poetry,  which  is  now  forgotten.  Dr.  B.  attempted 
to  overturn  the  psychological  system  of  lis  prede- 
cessors Ib  id  and  Stewart,  and  to  substitute  a  new 
and  simplified  scheme  of  mental  phenomena.  The 
greater  part  of  this  new  philosophy  was  the  produc- 
tion of  his  fir-t  se«sion  as  professor,  the  w  riting  of 
each  lecture  being  begun  on  the  evening  previous  to 
its  delivery.  A  philosophic  system  thus  impro- 
vised couid  not  but  be  crude  and  inconsistent,  how- 
ever acute  and  imaginative  its  author  might  be. 
B.'s  chief  contribution  to  psychology  is  the  establish- 
ment of  a  sixth  or  muscular  $cn»e. 
SSO 


I  BROWN,  John,  M.D.,  founder  of  the  Brunonian 
system  of  medicine,  the  son  of  a  day-labourer,  and 
himself  first  intended  for  a  weaver,  born  in  l~'AS,  in 
Bunkle  parish.  Berwickshire,  was  educated  at  the 
grammar-school  of  Dunse,  in  which  he  wi.h  subse- 
quently an  usher.  After  studying  medicine  at  the 
Edinburgh  University,  he  became  tutor  to  the 
children  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Cullen,  and  assist- 
ant in  his  university  lectures.  Conceiving  himself 
slighted  by  Cullen,  he  commenced  giving  lectures 
himself  upon  a  new  system  of  medicine,  ac  cording 
to  which  nil  diseases  are  divided  into  the  sthenic,  or 
those  de  pending  on  an  excess  of  excitement,  and  the 
asthenic,  those  resulting  from  a  deficiency  of  it  ; 
the  former  to  be  removed  by  debilitating  medicines, 
as  opium,  and  the  hitter  by  stimulants,  such  as  wine 
and  brandy.  His  system  *gave  •*>  »>"*••>  opposi- 
lion,  but  his  partisans  with  numerous;  for  a  time 
his  opinions  had  some  influence.  In  177'.*,  B.  took 
the  degree  of  M.D.  at  the  university  of  St.  Andrews, 
and  iu  178<>  published  his  EUmenla  Medtcimr.  He 

I  was  also  author  of  Otttcrraiion*  on  the  Old  Si/xtem 
of  J'hutic.  In  178(1,  being  overwhelmed  with  debt, 
he  removed  to  London,  where  he  died  of  apoplexy 
in  1788.  His  works,  with  a  memoir  by  his  son,  Dr. 
William  Cullen  Brown,  appeared  in  18n4  (:t  vols.  Kvo). 

BROWN",  RoiirttT,  an  English  clergyman,  founder 
of  the  sect  of  Brownists,  born  in  l.Vf'.t,  the  son  of 
Anthony  Brown,  Esq.,  of  Folthorp,  Ri:  l.mdshire, 
was  cducnti  d  at  Cambridge,  and  was  at  first  a 
preacher  at  Rennet  Church,  then  a  schoolmaster  in 
Southwark,  and  a  lecturer  nt  Islington.  Iu  I.'jHo, 
he  began  to  attack  the  order  ami  discipline  of  the 
Established  Church,  and  soon  after  formed  a  dis- 
tinct church  on  democratic  principles  at  Norwich. 
Committed  by  Dr.  Freake,  bishop  of  that  see,  to  the 
custody  of  the  sheriff,  he  was  released  from  prison 
through  the  influence  of  the  lord-treasurer,  Cecil,  to 
whom  he  was  nearly  related.  Having,  iu  l.'K'J, 
puhli.-hcd  a  controversial  work,  entitled  The  Life 
and  Manner*  of  True  i'hrixtianx,  wi:h,  prefixed,  A 
7  rratite  of  ]{rt»rmatu>n  without  7'arri/itiri  fur  Any,  he 
was  again  arrested,  but,  through  the  lord-treasuier's 

!  intercession,  ngain  liberated.  He  afterwards  formed 
several  t'ongregatiotmltst  churches  ;  but,  wiih  many 
of  his  followers,  w  is  obliged  to  take  refuge  in 
Holland.  In  L»89,  he  returned  to  England,  recon- 
ciled himself  to  the  Established  Church,  and  became 
rector  of  a  church  near  Oundle,  Northamptonshire. 

I  Of  a  very  violent  temper,  he  was,  when  8o  years  old, 
sent  to  Northampton  jail,  for  an  assault  on  a  con- 
stable, and  died  iu  prison  iu  l»5.Hii.  The  Brownists 
continued,  notwithstanding  the  defection  of  their 
leader  to  subsist  as  a  separate  sect  for  some  time 
both  in  Holland  (among  the  Engli-h  there;  and  in 
England.  In  the  former  country,  they  were  at  lust 
absorbed  in.  or  reconciled  to,  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  17ol  ;  in  tho  latter,  they  may  be  said  to 
have  given  birth  to  the  Independents' (q.  v.),  who 
rose  into  great  im|K)rtaucc  in  the  17lh  century. 

BROWN,  Captain  Jonx,  the  leader  of  the 
Harper's  Ferry  ( I*. S)  insurrection  (lh.'ilM,  designed 
to  incite  the  slaves  of  the  southern  states  of 
America  to  rebellion,  was  descended  from  a  Puritan 
carpenter,  one  of  the  Mayflower  emigrants,  and 
was  born  at  Torrington,  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
18i'0.  He  intended  to  enter  the  ministry,  but 
had  to  ubundou  his  studies  on  account  of  weak 
sight,  and  subsequently  became  a  wool-dealer. 
In  1851,  having  imbibed  an  intense  hatred  of 
slavery,  he  went  to  Kansas,  iu  order  to  vote, 
and,  if  need  wen*,  fight  against  the  establishment 
of  slavery  in  that  territory.  In  many  of  the  con- 
flicts which  ensued  between  the  pro-«lavery  p<irty 
from   Missouri   and   the   free  settlers,  B.  played 
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a  prominent  part,  and  in  one  of  these  lie  had  a  son 
I  i.lc.l,  a  circumstance  which  deepened  his  hostility 
itg.uit-i  tin-  Southern  party.  After  the  agitation  in 
K :tti*i\*  whs  settled  by  a  general  vote,  B.  travelled 
through  the  northern  and  eastern  states,  declaiming 
against  slavery,  and  endeavouring  to  organize  an  \ 
armed  attack  upon  it.  In  October  IS.V.I,  at  the 
head  of  17  white  men  and  5  blacks,  he  commenced 
active  hostilities  by  a  descent  upon  Harper's  Ferry, 
a  town  of  some  .VMM)  inhabitants,  at  the  confluence 
of  the  Potomac  and  Shenandoah,  and  possessed  of 
an  ar*cnal  containing  from  1»M>,'MM>  to  U'Hi,<mm)  stand 
of  arms.  The  arsenal  was  easily  captured,  and  4u 
or  fto  of  the  principal  inhabitants  were  made 
prisoners;  but  instead  of  retreating  at  once  to  the 
mountains  with  arms  and  hostages,  as  his  original 
design  hnd  been — meaning  to  exchange  the  hostages 
for  slaves — B.  lingered  on  in  the  town  until  the 
evening,  by  which  time  15iKl  militiamen  had  arrived. 
Next  day,  an  attack  was  made  on  his  position, 
which,  after  some  loss  of  life,  was  carried.  B.  was 
captured,  and  shortly  after  was  tried  for  treason, 
and  executed.  Be  U  described  as  a  singularly  brave 
and  honest  man. 

BROWN,  Ronr.RT,  an  eminent  botanist,  the  son 
of  an  Episcopal  clergyman,  was  born  at  Montrose, 
Scotland,  December  21,  1773,  and  educated  at 
M.trischal  College,  Aberdeen.  Having  studied 
medicine  at  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  he 
became,  in  1795,  ensign  and  assistant-surgeon  in 
a  Scottish  Fencible  regiment,  with  which  he  went 
to  Ireland.  Devoting  himself  to  the  study  of 
botany,  he  resigned  his  commission  in  18oo,  and 
the  following  year  was,  on  the  recommendation  of 
S:r  Joseph  Banks,  engaged  as  naturalist  in  the  ! 
expedition  sent  out  under  Captain  Flinders  for  ' 
the  survey  of  the  Australian  coasts.  On  his  return  I 
in  1*05,  he  brought  home  nearly  4'MM)  species  of  i 
Australian  plants,  a  large  proportion  of  which 
were  new  to  science.  Soon  nfter,  he  was  appointed 
librarian  to  the  Linnaean  Society.  To  the  Tran*- 
aetumt  of  the  Edinburgh  Werneriau  Society,  and 
those  of  the  Linnasan  Society,  he  contributed 
memoirs  on  Atelepiadea  and  Protctcnr.  and  pub- 
lished  Prodrotnu*  Flora*  Xar,r  Hollands  et 
Inndtr  Van  Diemen\  vol.  i.  1810;  a  supplement 
to  this  work  appeared  in  18HH,  relating  to  the  Pro- 
tract*  only.  He  also  wrote  the  Umeral  Kemirkt, 
Qeographical  and  Syntematieal ,  on  the  Botany  of  Trrra 
AustraJi*,  attached  to  the  narrative  of  Captain 
Flinders's  expedition,  1814.  His  adoption  of  the 
natural  system  of  Jussieu,  the  French  botanist, 
led  to  its  general  substitution  in  place  of  the 
Linntean  method.  B.'s  numerous  memoirs  in 
Transactions  of  societies,  and  other  contributions 
to  botanical  science,  secured  for  universal  approval 
the  title  conferred  on  him  by  Alexander  von  Hum- 
boldt of  Botanicorum  fiirile  I'riiierp*.  In  1Mb'.  B. 
received  the  charge  of  the  library  and  splendid 
collections  of  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  which  in  18*27 
were  transferred  to  the  British  Museum,  when  he 
was  appointed  keeper  of  the  botanical  department 
in  that  establishment.  In  lttll,  he  was  elected 
F.  R.  S.  ;  in  183a,  I).  C.  L.  of  Oxford  ;  and  in  1  s:is  was 
elected  one  of  the  18  foreign  associates  of  the 
Academy  of  Sciences  of  the  Institute  of  France. 
In  l*3y,  the  Royal  Society  awarded  him  their  Copley 
medal  for  his  IHncorerie*  during  a  Serin  of  Yean 
on  the  Subject  of  Vegetable  Impregnation.  He  was 
president  of  the  Linmvan  Society  from  1849  to  18S8. 
He  died  in  London,  June  1«>.  If 58.  A  collected 
edition  of  B.'s  works,  in  6  vols.  8vo,  has  been  pub- 
lished iu  Germany. 

BROWN,  William,  founder  of  the  Free  Public 
Library  at  Liverpool,  born  at  Ballyruena,  Ireland, 


in  1784;  was  educated  at  Catterick,  near  Rich- 
mond, Yorkshire;  and  in  his  ltith  year  aeeom- 
|M»nied  his  parents  to  the  United  Slates.  Employed 
in  the  counting-house  of  his  father,  who  was  en- 
gaged iu  the  linen  trade  in  Baltimore,  in  a  few 
years  he  wits  admitted  a  partner.  Returning  to 
England  in  iSoO,  he  established  a  branch  of  the 
business  at  Liverpool,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
one  of  the  largest  mercantile  firms  in  the  world. 
Embarking  in  the  American  trade,  he  became  an  ex- 
tensive importer  of  cotton,  and  by  his  rare  energy, 
quick  business  habits,  and  sterling  integrity,  soon 
became  distinguished  for  the  magnitude  of  his  deal- 
ings. A  liberal  reformer,  he  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  local  and  public  affairs,  and  unceasingly  pro- 
moted the  education  of  the  people.  In  1MJ.  he 
contested  South  Lancashire  upon  the  Anti-Corn-Law 
League  interest  without  success,  but  was  returned 
to  parliament  for  that  division  of  the  county  in 
1846,  and  was  subsequently  three  times  re-elected. 
A  series  of  letters  in  defence  of  free-trade,  which, 
in  I85n,  he  contributed  to  the  Ptnn*;itionian  (Bos- 
ton newspaper),  attracted  much  attention.  lie  is 
also  an  able  advocutc  for  the  adoption  of  a  decimal 
coinage.  In  1857,  he  munificently  subscribed 
£:!<»,< .(Ml  for  the  establishment  of  a  Free  Public  Li- 
brary at  Liverpool,  and  the  noble  and  elegant  build- 
ing erected  for  the  purpose  owes  its  existence  entirely 
to  his  generosity. 

BROWN  COAL,  a  mineral  substance  of  veget- 
able origin,  like  common  coal,  but  differing  from  it 
iu  its  more  distinctly  fibrous  or  woody  formation, 
which  is  sometimes  "so  perfect  that  the  original 
structure  of  the  wood  can  be  discerned  by  the 
microscope,  whilst  its  external  form  is  also  not  un- 
frequcutly  preserved.  In  this  stale,  it  is  often 
called  Wood  Coal ;  and  it  sometimes  occurs  so  little 
mineralised,  that  it  may  be  used  for  the  purpose*  of 
wood,  as  at  Vitry,  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  where 
the  wood-work  of  a  house  has  been  made  of  it. 
From  this  to  the  most  perfectly  mineralised  slate, 
it  occurs  in  all  different  stages.  It  is  often  brown  or 
brownish  black,  more  rarely  gray.  It  burns  with- 
out swelling  or  running,  with  a  weaker  flame  than 
coal;  emits  in  burning  a  smell  like  that  of  peat,  and 
leaves  an  ash  more  resembling  that  of  wood  than  of 
coal.  Wherever  it  occurs  in  sufficient  abundance,  it 
is  used  for  fuel,  although  very  inferior  to  common 
coal.  Boveif  Coat,  so  called  from  Bovey  Tracey,  in 
Devonshire,  where  extensive  beds  of  it  occur,  and 
where  it  has  been  long  wrought,  is  B.  C,  and  often 
exhibits  the  woody  structure  very  beautifully. 
B.  C.  occurs  in  a  number  of  other  places  in  Britain, 
and  more  abundantly  near  Pari  ,  and  in  Liguria 
and  Hanover,  wlu  it  forms  thick  beds  in  alluvial 
deposits— The  Surturdrand  (q.  v.)  of  Iceland  is 
regarded  aa  a  variety  of  it.  Jet  (q.  v.)  is  also  some- 
times regarded  as  a  variety  of  brown  coal.  Although 
faring  the  name  coal,  B.  C.  is  rather  a  kind  of 
lignite  (q.  v.)  than  of  coal. 

BROWN  PIGMENTS,  a  term  in  art  applied  to 
those  substances  in  which  the  three  primary  colours 
unite  in  unequal  proportions,  red  being  in  excess. 
B.  P.  are  chiefly  mineral,  and  are  used  sometimes 
in  a  raw  but  usually  in  a  burned  state.  The  most 
important  aro  bistre,  asphaltum,  umber,  terra  di 
sienna,  Mara  brown,  Casscl  earth,  and  brown 
madder. 

BROWN  SPAR,  a  name  often  given  by  mineral- 
ogists to  certain  varieties  of  Dolomite  (q.  v.),  or 
magnesinn  limestone,  of  not  uufrcqucTit  occurrence, 
distinguished  by  a  brownish  or  reddish  colour,  and 
a  pearly  lustre,  upon  account  of  which  they  are  also 
sometimes  called  pearl  *par. 

BROWNE,  Tuojus,  antiquary  and  physician, 
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i  born  in  London,  1605.  His  father,  a  merchant, 
left  him  an  ample  fortune,  and  lie  was  educated  at 
Winchester  and  Oxford.  He  began  the  study  of 
medicine,  then  travelled  over  France  and  Italy,  and 
after  taking  the  depree  of  M.  D.  at  Leyden,  returned 
and  settled  < Iti3*'.)  at  Norwich,  where  he  coniinued 
to  practise  as  u  phvsician.  He  was  knighted  in 
M71  l.y  Charles  II..  and  died  1«K2.  Hi*  chief  works 
are:  AV.Vy.o  Medici  (  \M'l).  /nouirir*  into  Vulpar  and 
Common  Error*  ( l»V4rt),  and  n  l)i*rour»e  on  Sepulchral 
l.'rnt  ( lti4M.  Ho  wrote  also  Tin-  Harden  of  Cyrwi, 
or  the  Quineinixiai  JyOtenpe ;  beside*  a  variety  of 
tracts,  published  alter  hi*  death.  His  writings  are 
hiphly  prized  by  many  for  their  penial  fancy,  pleas- 
ing quaiutness  of  style,  and  varied  erudition. 

BROWNIE,  a  domestic  spirit  of  the  fairy  order 
In  the  old  popular  superstitions  of  Scotland.  The 
common  tradition  respecting  the  B.  is,  that  he  was 
a  pood-humoured  drudging  goblin,  who  attached 
himself  to  farmhouses  and  other  dwellings  in  the 
country,  and  occupied  himself  during  night,  when 
the  family  were  in  bed,  in  performing  any  humble 
kind  of  work  that  required  to  be  attended  to,  such 
as  churning,  thrashing  corn,  Ac. — a  spirit  not  seen 
or  s|H)kcu  to,  and  only  known  by  the  obliging  per- 
formance of  his  voluntarily  undertaken  labours — a 
most  valuable  adjunct  to  the  dome-tie  establish- 
ment, and  unfortunately  no  longer  obtainable  by 
good  housewives.  In  Cornwall,  a  pobliu  known  as 
Jiroirnu  is  evoked  to  assist  at  the  swarming  of  bees 


thought  or  a  sentiment  of  the  many  she  has  so 
beautifully  expressed  which  any  one  would  wish  ex- 
punped.  No  writer  has  exerted  a  better,  gentler, 
happier  influence. 

BROWNING,  Robkrt,  a  distinpuished  contem- 
porary poet,  bom  iu  the  nciphbourhood  of  London 
in  the  year  I  Hi  2,  and  educated  at  the  London 
University.  The  drama  of  J'uracelmM,  which  first 
brought  him  into  notice,  was  published  iu  1S36.  In 
the  following  year  appeared  his  tragedy  of  Strafford 
w  hich  was  brought  out  upon  the  stage,  but  proved 
unsuccessful,  though  Macreadv  himself  personated 
the  hero.  Sord<tlo  and  The  Blot  in  the  Sutcheou 
also  failed,  through  lack  of  vivid  and  impressive 
incident.  Pippa  Patws  secured  a  greater  measure 
of  popular  approbation.  Iu  1855,  B.  published  Alen 
and  Women,  incomparably  his  greatest  work,  con- 
taining poems  which  for  depth  and  subtlety  of 
conception,  profound  analysis  of  the  human  mind 
in  its  most  delicate  and  impassioned  conditions,  and 
abstract  speculative  insight,  are  unsurpassed  iu  the 
English  language.  If,  as  some  think,  in  vigour  and 
brilliancy  of  thought  be  is  above  Tennyson,  he  is  as 
far  beneath  him  in  melody  of  versification  and 
artistic  beauty  of  style.  Often  he  shews  a  morbid 
love  of  obscurity,  deeply  to  be  regretted,  as  on 
other  occasions  he  exhibits  a  Shakspcrian  clear- 
ness of  idea  and  emphasis  of  expression.  Some  of 
his  Ihramatie  Lyri<  *  are  faultless.  Looking  upon  him 
a?  a  whole,  he  must,  unquestionably,  be  considered 


(Borluce's  A  ntiauitk*  of  r„m<r,dl\.  The  resemblance  om°[  thc  lnos*  orjPj'"»j>  thouph  also  one  of  the  most 
of  the  Scotch  B.  to  the  AW*j.  G'-xIfellote  (q.  v.)  of 
the  Enplish,  and  the  KohJd  of  the  Germans,  is  also 
go  conspicuous  that  we  must  necessarily  refer  the 
different  fragmentary  legends  on  the  subject  to 
one  of  the  old  superstitious  generally  prevalent  in 
Europe. 

BROWNING,  Elizabeth  Barrett,  England's 
greatest  poetess,  was  born  in  Loudon  about  the 
year  1  H<  iy.  Her  maiden  name  is  Barrett.  The  cul- 
ture which  she  received  in  her  youth  was  of  a  kind 
far  transcending  the  ordinary  education  even  of 
'  ladies  intellectual.'  Classics,  philosophy,  and  science 
were  studied  with  enthusiasm  and  success.  At  a 
comparatively  early  period,  she  became  a  contributor 
to  jieriodicals,  and  a  series  of  articles  on  the  Greek 
Christian  poets  indicated  that  she  possessed  both 
recondite  learning  and  keen  poetic  insight.  Her 


unpopular  poets  of  the  present  age. 

BROWNS  on  porcelain  are  generally  imparted 
by  a  mixture  containing  more  or  less  sulphate  of  iron, 
and  which,  when  heated,  leaves  the  red  oxide  of  iron 
(rust)  on  tho  |>orcelain,  forming  a  more  or  less  deep- 
tinted  ochre.    Sec  I'ottkbt. 

BROWNS  on  cloth  are  communicated  by  arnotto 
(q.  v.) and  copperas,  assisted  by  fu«tic,  sumach,  peach- 
wood,  logwood,  and  alum.    See  Dyeing. 

BRUCE,  the  surname  of  a  family  illustrious  in 
Scottish  history,  descended  from  Robert  de  Bruis, 
a  Norman  knight,  who  accompanied  William  the 
Conqueror  to  England  in  lOtifl,  and  died  soon  after. 
His  younger  son,  Adam,  who  acquired  large  posses- 
sions in  Yorkshire,  left  a  son,  Robert  de  Bras  of 
Cleveland,  a  companion  in  arms  of  Prince  David 
of  Scotland,  afterwards  David  I.,  from  whom  be 


first  important  essay  in  authorship  was  a  translation  received  a  grant  of  the  lordship  of  Annandalc,  held 


of  the  Prometheus  of  Eschylus  in  1833.  In  1838, 
appeared  tho  Seraphim,  and  Other  Poems,  the 
external  peculiarity  of  which  was  its  endeavour  to 
embody  the  ideas  and  aentiments  of  a  Christian 
mystery  in  the  artistic  form  of  a  Greek  tragedy. 
Delicate  health,  arising  from  the  rupture  of  ji  blood- 
vessel in  the  lungs,  and  the  death  by  drowning  of  a 
favourite  brother  in  the  following  year,  compelled 
her  to  live  in  seclusion  for  a  long  time.  At  length 
her  health  whs  restored,  and  iu  1S46  she  married 
Robert  Browning  (q.  v.),  himself  a  great  poet. 
Since  their  marriage,  they  have  resided  chiefly  in 
Italv,  in  whose  welfare  they  arc  passionately  inte- 
rested. In  1850,  Mrs.  B.  published  her  collected 
works,  together  with  several  new  poems,  among 
which  was  Lady  Gcraldinr*  Courtship.  In  1851, 
appeared  the  Casa  Uuidi  Window,  a  poem  whose 
theme  was  the  struggle  made  by  the  Tuscans  for 
freedom  in  1 849.  A  urora  lx'ujh.  her  longest  produc- 
tion, was  published  in  1856.  Poem*  Itefore  Congress 
appeared  in  1860.  Her  poetry  is  distinguished  by  its 
depth  of  feeling,  by  its  true  pathos,  by  its  noble  and 
generous  sentiments.  Apparently  she  pours  forth 
her  verse  with  dangerous  facility;  and  there  are  few 


of  her  poems  which  would  not  be  improved  by  the  *  r.,  iv>hp<:kt  in,  nun 

simple  process  of  curtailment.    But  there  is  not  a  j  *on  of  the  fourth  lord  above 
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by  tho  tenure  of  military  service.  At  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  in  England  between  Stephen 
and  Matilda,  niece  of  the  king  of  Scots,  Robert 
de  B.  adhered  to  tho  former,  and  renounced  hia 
allegiance  to  David,  resigning  his  lands  in  Annan- 
dale  to  his  son  Robert.  In  1 138  he  was  sent  by  the 
barons  of  the  north  of  England  to  negotiate  with 
David,  who  had  advanced  in  support  of  his  niece's 
claims  as  far  as  Northallerton,  Yorkshire.  In  the 
battle  of  the  Standard  whu,-h  followed,  he  took 
prisoner  his  son  Robert,  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
who,  as  lord  of  Annaudale,  fought  on  the  Scottish 
side.  He  died  in  1141.  His  English  estates  were 
inherited  by  his  eldest  son,  Adam,  whose  male  line 
terminated  in  Peter  de  B.  of  Skeleton,  Constable  of 
Scarborough  Castle  in  1271.  Robert  de  B.,  second 
lord  of  Annandalc,  had  two  sons :  Rolx-rt — who 
married  a  natural  daughter  of  William  the  Lion, 
and  died,  without  issue,  before  11V1—  and  William, 
whose  son,  Robert,  fourth  lord  of  Aonandale, 
married  Isobel,  second  daughter  of  David,  Earl  of 
Huntingdon  and  Chester,  younger  brother  of  William 
the  Lion,  and  thus  laid  the  foundation  of  the  royal 
House  of  Bruce.    He  died  in  1245. 

BRUCE,  Robert  de,  fifth   lord  of  Annandale, 

utioucd,  aad  the 
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competitor  with  John  Baliol  for  the  crown  of  Scot- 
land, was  I •orn  in  1210.  On  the  death  of  hi* 
mother,  t he  Princess  Isobel,  in  1252,  he  did  homage 
to  Henry  III.  for  her  lands  in  England,  and  in 
1*255  »m  made  Sheriff  of  Cumberland,  and  Con- 
stable of  the  castle  of  Carlisle.  About  the  name 
time  he  was  iip-K-inted  one  of  the  fifteen  regenta  of 
Scotland,  in  the  minority  of  Alexander  III.  In  12fi4, 
he  led,  with  <'om mi  and  Baliol,  the  Scottish  auxili- 
aries to  the  assistance  of  the  English  monarch  at  the 
buttle  of  Lewes,  where  he  was  taken  prisoner,  but 
released  after  the  battle  of  Evesham,  the  following 
year.  On  the  Scottish  throne  becoming  vacant  at 
the  death,  in  12'."',  of  Margaret,  the  'Maiden  of 
Norway,'  granddaughter  of  Alexander  III.,  Baliol 
and  Bruce  claimed  ihe  succession,  the  former  as 
great-grandson  of  David,  Earl  of  Huntingdon,  by  his 
eldest  daughter,  Margaret  ;  the  latter  as  grandson,  by 
his  second  daughter.  Nobel.  Edward  I.  of  England, 
to  whom  the  dispute  was  referred,  decided  in  favour 
of  Baliol.  l'.Uh  November,  1292.  To  avoid  swearing 
realty  to  his  successful  rival,  B.  resigned  Annandale 
to  his  eldest  son,  Robert  de  B.,  Karl  of  Carrick.  He 
died  at  his  castle  of  Lochmaben,  Dumfriesshire,  in 
1295,  leaving  three  sons  and  a  daughter. 


BRUCE,  Roiif.kt  i»k,  Earl  of  Carrick,  eldest 
son  of  the  preceding,  accompanied  King  Edward  I. 
of  England  to  Palestine,  in  1269,  and  was  ever  after 
greatly  esteemed  by  that  monarch.  On  his  return 
to  Scotlaud.  he  married,  in  1271,  Martha  Margaret, 
Countess  of  Carrick,  and  in  her  right  became  Earl 
of  Carrick.  Following  the  example  of  his  father, 
to  avoid  doing  homage  to  Baliol,  he  resigned  the 
lordship  of  Annandale  to  his  eldest  son,  Robert, 
the  future  king  of  Scotland,  then  a  minor.  Retiring 
to  England,  he  was,  on  the  death  of  his  father,  in 
121*5,  appointed  Constable  of  the  castle  of  Carlisle; 
and  in  the  following  year,  when  Baliol  renounced 
the  authority  of  Edward,  and  assisted  by  the 
Coinyns,  had 'recourse  to  arms,  B.  fought  on  the  side 
of  the  English.  Aft.-r  the  battle  of  Dunbar,  in  which 
the  Scots  were  defeated,  and  Baliol  compelled 
to  ri-liurpiish  the  sovereignty,  he  made  application 
to  E.lw.iid  for  the  vacant  crown,  but  waa  refused  it. 
Uc  died  in  1304. 

BRUCE,  RonERT,  the  most  heroic  of  the  Scottish 
kings,  eldest  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born  March 
21,  1274.  In  his  .youth  he  favoured  the  English 
interests,  in  the  expectation,  doubtless,  of  his  father 
being  preferred  to  the  Scottish  throne.  In  129rt,  as 
Earl  of  Carrick,  he  swore  fealty  to  Edward  I.  at 
Berwick,  and  the  following  year  he  renewed  Ids 
oath  of  homage  at  Carlisle.  Shortly  after,  he  aban- 
doned the  cause  of  Edward,  and  with  his  Carrick 
vas*als,  joined  the  Scottish  leaders  in  arms  for  the 
independence  of  their  country.  On  the  defeat  of 
the  Scots,  a  few  months  nftcrwards,  at  Irvine,  B. 
made  his  peace  with  the  English  monarch.  After 
Wallace's  defeat  at  Falkirk,  B.  burned  the  castle 
of  Ayr  to  the  ground,  to  prevent-  its  falling  into 
the  hands  of  the  English,  and  retired  into  the 
recesses  of  Carrick.  In  1299,  the  year  after  Wallace 
had  resigned  the  regency,  B.,  then  in  his  25th  year, 
was  admitted  one  of  the  four  regents,  who  ruled  the 
kingdom  in  the  name  of  Baliol.  In  the  three 
campaigns  which  subsequently  took  place,  previous 
to  the  final  subjugation  of  Scotland,  B.  continued 
faithful  to  Edward,  and  in  1305  was  consulted 
in  the  settlement  of  the  government.  With  John 
Corny n,  called  the  Red  Corny n,  the  nephew  of 
Baliol,  he  appears  to  have  entered  into  some  agree- 
ment as  to  their  rival  claims  to  the  throne.  In 
an  interview  between  them,  in  the  church  of  the 
Minorite  Friars,  Dumfries,  February  4,  1805— 6, 
a  quarrel  took  place,  and  B.,  in  a  paroxysm  of 


passion,  stabbed  Comyn  with  his  dagger.  Rushing 
out  to  his  attendants,  he  exclaimed:  'I  doubt  I 
h.ive  slain  the  Red  Comyn.'  'You  doubt!'  cried 
one  of  them;  4 1  mak  sikker!'  (i.  e.,  sure),  and 
running  into  the  church  with  some  others,  slew 
Comyn  and  his  brother,  who  attempted  to  de- 
,  feud'  him.  B.  hastcccd  to  Lochmaben  castle, 
assembled  his  vassals,  and  asserted  his  ri_'lit  to 
.the  throne.  Two  months  after  (March  27),  he 
I  was  crowned  king  at  Scone.  An  English  army, 
I  under  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  nominnfed  by  Edward 
governor  of  Scotland,  took  possession  of  Perth, 
and  on  the  night  of  the  lKth  June,  attneked 
B.  in  the  wood  of  Methven,  corn-wiling  him  to 
retreat  into  the  wilds  of  Athole.  At  Dairy,  near 
the  head  of  Loch  Toy,  B.  was  attacked  by  Alex- 
ander, Lord  of  Lorn,  chief  of  the  Maedougals, 
husband  of  the  aunt  of  the  Red  Comyn,  and  com- 
pelled to  retire.  Sending  his  fpieeti  and  her  ladies 
to  Kildrummie  Castle,  Aberdeenshire,  nrnh-r  the 
charge  of  Nigel  Bruce  and  the  Earl  of  Athole,  he, 
with  2<m>  followers,  crossed  Loch  Lomond,  and  had 
recourse  for  subsistence  to  the  chase.  B.  next  took 
refuge  in  the  little  island  of  Rathlin,  on  the  north 
coast  of  Ireland,  where  he  remained  all  winter,  and 
was  supposed  to  be  dead.  In  his  absence,  the 
English  took  the  castle  of  Kildrummie,  hanged  Nigel 
Bruce  and  other  chiefs  who  had  defended  it,  and 
tore  tho  queen  and  Princess  Marjory  from  the  sanc- 
tuary of  St.  Duthae,  Ross-shire.  All  B.'s  estates 
were  confiscated,  and  himself  and  adherents  excom- 
municated by  the  Pope's  legate  at  Carlisle.  In 
the  spring  of  1307,  with  about  8oo  men.  B.  landed 
in  Carrick,  and  at  midnight  surprised  the  English 
garrison  in  his  own  castle  of  Turnberry ;  but  before 
a  superior  force  ho  retired  into  the  mountainous 
districts  of  Avrshire.  At  Loudon  Hill,  May  10, 
18o7.  he  defeated  the  English  under  the  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and,  three  davs  after,  overthrew  another 
party  under  the  Earl  of  Cloii'.-ester.  In  less  than  two 
years  he  wrested  from  the  English  nearly  the  whole 
of  Scotland.  His  authority  being  now  estab- 
I  lished,  in  1809  B.  advanced  to  Durham,  laying 
waste  the  country.  The  same  year,  Edward  II. 
|  of  England  invaded  Scotland,  but  was  compelled  to 
\  retreat  from  Edinburgh    to  Berwick-upon-Tweed. 

In  the  harvest  of  1812,  the  Scots  again  invaded 
<  England,  but  unsuccessfully.  B.  now  reduced  tho 
!  Isle  of  Man  also.  On  his  return,  in  the  autumn  of 
1818,  he  found  his  brother,  Edward  Bruce,  engaged 
in  the  siege  of  Stirling  Castle,  held  by  Sir  Philip 
Mowbray  for  the  English.  A  treaty  was  entered 
into,  by  which  Mowbray  bound  himself  to  surrender 
:  it,  if  not  relieved  before  24th  June  following.  This 
:  led  to  the  memorable  battle  of  Bannockburn,  24th 
i  June  1814,  at  which  B.  commanded  in  |»erson.  The 
English  under  Edward  IL,  amounting,  it  is  said,  to 
about  loo.ooo  men,  were  totally  routed,  leaving 
30,tM.Hj  dead  upon  the  field;  while  the  Scots,  num- 
bering only  80,000,  and  15,ooo  camp-followers,  lost 
about  5000.  In  1817,  B.  passed  o»-er  to  Ireland, 
to  assist  his  brother,  Edward,  elected  king  of  that 
country,  and  defeated  the  Anglo-Irish  under  the 
Baron  of  Clare;  and  in  the  spring  of  1818  the 
Scots  army  invaded  England  by  Northumberland. 
Another  invasion  of  Scotland  by  the  English  king, 
who  was  compelled  to  retreat,  was  followed  by  B. 
again  marching  into  England.  After  besieging  Nor- 
ham  Castle,  he  defeated  Edward  once  more  at  Biland 
Abbey,  Yorkshire.  A  truce  was,  in  consequence, 
ratified  between  the  two  kingdoms  at  Berwick,  June 
7,  1328,  to  last  for  13  years.  On  the  accession  of 
Edward  III.,  in  1327,  hostilities  recommenced  ;  and 
the  Scots  being  again  victorious,  a  final  treaty  waa 
ratified  in  a  parliament  at  Northampton,  March  4, 
1328,  recognising  tho  independence  of  Scotland,  and 
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B.'s  right  to  the  throne.  His  warfare  was  now 
accomplished,  ami  suffering  under  the  disease  of 
leprosy,  he  spent  the  last  two  yours  of  his  life  at 
Cardross  Castle,  on  the  northern  shore  of  the  Firth 
of  Clyde.  He  died  June  7,  1329,  in  his  5:>th  year, 
and  the  23d  of  hi*  reign.  His  heart,  extracted  and 
embalmed,  was  delivered  to  Sir  James  Douglas,  to 
be  curried  to  Pale-tine  and  buried  in  Jerusalem. 
Douglas  w.is  killed  lighting  against  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  and  the  sacred  relic  of  B.,  with  the  body  of 
its  devoted  champion,  was  brought  to  Scotland,  and 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Melrose.,  B.'s  body 
was  interred  in  the  Abbey  Church  of  Dunfermline  ; 
and,  in  clearing  the  foundations  for  a  third  church 
on  the  same  spot  in  1SI8,  his  bones  were  discovered. 
He  was  twice  married:  (1)  to  Isabella,  daughter  of 
Donald,  tenth  Earl  of  Mar — issue,  a  daughter, 
Marjory,  wife  of  Walter  the  High  Steward,  whose 
sou  ascended  the  throne  as  Robert  II. ;  and  (2)  to 
Elisabeth,  daughter  of  Aymer  de  Burgh,  Earl  of 
Ulster— issue,  one  son,  who  succeeded  him  m  David 
II.,  and  two  daughters. 

BRUCE,  Edward,  king  of  Ireland,  brother  to 
the  above,  a  chivalrous  but  rash  and  impetuous 
prince,  was  actively  engaged  in  the  struggle  for 
Scotland's  independence  ;  and  in  1308,  after  defeat- 
ing the  English  twice,  made  himself  master  of 
Galloway.  In  131.5,  the  chieftains  of  Ulster  ten- 
dered to  him  the  crown  of  Ireland,  on  condition 
of  his  assisting  them  to  expel  the  English  from 
the  island.  With  a  small  army  of  fltsto  men,  ho 
embarked  at  Ayr,  and  reached  Carrickfergus,  May 
25th  of  that  vcar,  accompanied  by  Sir  Thomas 
Randolph,  Earl"  of  Moray,  Sir  John  of  Soulis,  Sir 
John  the  Stewart,  Sir  Fergus  of  Androssan,  and 
other  Scottish  knights  of  renown.  His  rapid 
victories  soon  made  hi  in  master  of  the  province  of 
Ulster,  and  he  was  crowned  king  of  Ireland,  May 
2,  131  rt,  but  was  slain  at  the  battle  of  Dundalk, 
October  6,  1317. 

BRUCE,  David,  son  of  King  Robert  Bruce,  suc- 
ceeded his  father,  in  1329,  as  David  II.,  when  only  five 
years  old.  In  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Northampton, 
he  had  married,  when  four  years  old,  Joanna, 
daughter  of  Edward  II.  of  England,  and  on  1  Itlt 
November  1331,  he  was  crowned  with  her  at  Scone. 
In  1333,  the  success  of  Edward  Baliol  and  the 
English  party  obliged  David's  guardians  to  send  him 
and  his  consort  to  France ;  but  on  the  dispersion  of 
Ballot's  adherents,  David  returned  to  Scotland  in 
1311.  He  made  three  unsuccessful  inroads  into 
England,  and  on  a  fourth  invasion,  in  134ft,  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  battle  of  Neville's  Cross,  near 
Durham,  and  conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London. 
Thence  he  was  removed  to  Odiham,  in  Hampshire, 
and  not  released  till  13S7,  when  his  ransom  waa 
fixed  at  10",h<i<|  marks.  His  queen  dying  in  1362, 
he  married  Margaret  Logic,  a  Scottish  gentlewoman 
of  singular  beauty,  whom  he  divorced  in  137«>.  He 
had  no  issue ;  and  in  his  latter  years,  he  was  engaged 
in  several  intrigues  with  England,  with  the  view  of 
excluding  his  nephew,  Robert,  the  Steward  of  Soot- 
land,  the  next  heir,  from  the  throne.  He  died  at 
Edinburgh  Castle,  February  22,  1371. 

RRUCK.  Javks,  a  celebrated  traveller,  born  at 
Kinniiid  House,  Stirlingshire,  December  14,  1730, 
was  the  eldest  son  of  David  Bruce,  Esq.,  of 
Kinnaird,  and  Marion  Graham,  of  Airth.  Educated 
at  Harrow,  he  was  sent,  in  the  winter  of  1747, 
to  the  university  of  Edinburgh,  with  the  inten- 
tion of  studying  law ;  but  changing  his  views, 
he  went  to  London,  and  having,  in  February 
17ft t,  married  the  daughter  of  a  wine-merchant's 
wido*.  became  a  partner  in  the  business.  His 
wife  dying  within  a  year,  he  made  a  tour  on  the 
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continent,  and  on  his  father's  death,  in  1768,  he 
succeeded  to  the  estate  of  Kinnaird.  In  1701  he 
retired  from  the  wine-trade,  and  in  1763  was 
appointed  consul-general  at  Algiers.  He  remained 
there  ubout  two  years,  studying  the  oriental 
languages,  and  acquiring  the  rudiments  of  surgery. 
He  then  went  to  Aleppo,  where  he  took  further 
instructions  in  the  medical  art,  being  resolved  to 
travel  in  the  character  of  a  phisieiau.  In  June 
1768,  he  proceeded  to  Alexandria,  and  from  Cairo 
set  out  on  his  famous  journey  to  Abt  ssinia,  which 
forms  an  epoch  in  the  annals  of  discovery.  Sailing 
up  the  Nile  to  Syene,  he  crossed  the  desert  to 
Cosseir,  and  arrived  at  Jed  da  h  in  April  1769. 
After  various  detentions,  he  reached  Gondar,  th<j 
capital  of  Abyssinia,  in  February  177'»;  and  on 
November  14  of  that  year,  succeeded  in  reaching 
the  sources  of  the  Abawi,  then  considered  the 
main  stream  of  the  Nile.  This  accomplishment  of 
the  chief  object  of  his  journey  filled  him  with  the 
greatest  exultation.  He  remained  about  two  years 
in  Abyssinia,  and  returning  by  way  of  Seonajr 
and  the  desert  of  Assouan,  after  great  hardship 
reached  Alexandria,  whence  he  embarked,  March 
1773,  for  Marseilles.  In  France  he  spent  a  con- 
siderable time,  visiting  the  celebrated  Count  de 
BufFon,  and  other  distinguished  men,  and  in  1774 
he  returned  to  Scotland.  In  1776,  be  married  Mary, 
daughter  of  Thomas  Dundas,  Esq.,  of  Fingask,  by 
whom  he  had  two  sons  and  one  daughter.  His 
long-expected  TrurrU  to  IH*e<ntr  thr  Smtrtr*  »f  the 
Xilr,  in  the  Year*  176K — 1773,  were  published  in 
179<>,  in  5  large  4to  vols.,  with  plates  and  charts. 
The  work  contained  such  curious  accounts  of  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  people  of  Ahrsainia,  that 
it  startled  the  belief  of  many,  and  some  of  them 
were  set  down  as  fabrications.  Among  other 
doubters  wore  De  Tott  in  France,  and  Dr.  Johnson 
in  England.  Modern  travellers,  including  Salt, 
Pearce,  Burckhardl,  Belroni,  and  others,  have, 
however,  fully  confirmed  his  statements.  B.  died 
April  27,  1794,  at  Kinnaird,  of  a  fall  down  stairs. 

BRUCE,  MtctiAEi.,  a  minor  Scottish  poet,  the 
son  of  a  weaver,  born  at  Kinnessn  ood,  Kinros*- 
shire,  Scotland,  March  27,  1746,  was,  in  his  younger 
years,  employed  as  a  herd-boy.  In  1762,  he  was  sent 
to  Edinburgh  University  to  study  for  the  ministry, 
and  when  not  at  college,  was  engaged  as  a  Tillage 
schoolmaster.  He  had  all  his  life  to  struggle  with 
poverty,  and  his  frame  being  weak,  melancholy 
took  possession  of  his  mind,  and  his  constitution 
began  visibly  to  decline.  He  died  of  consumption, 
July  A,  1767,  aged  21.  His  poems,  few  in  number, 
and  of  a  tender  and  pathetic  description,  were  pub* 
lishod  bv  the  Rev.  John  Logan,  his  fellow-student 
Htid  associate  at  college,  at  Edinburgh,  in  1770.  His 
last  composition  was  a  touching  elegy  on  bis  own 
approaching  death. 

BRU  CEA,  a  genus  of  shrubs  somewhat  doubt- 
fully referred  to  one  or  other  of  the  allied  natural 
orders  IMaertr  l(q.  v.)  ShnnrnKtrnr  (q.  t.  ),  and 
Xnnthnr;ilnrr(r  (q.  v.). — B.  antiiii/nrntrrirn,  or  f'trm- 
tjinen,  is  an  Abyssinian  species,  the  leaves  of  which 
arc  said  to  be  tonic,  astringent,  and  useful  in 
dysentery.  Those  of  B.  Smnntrttna,  a  native  of  the 
Indian  Archipelago,  China,  Ac  ,  possess  the  same 
medicinal  properties.  They  are  intensely  bitter. — 
The  Abyssinian  species  acquired  a  factitious  im- 
portance in  the  beginning  of  the  l'.'th  c,  from 
a  mistaken  belief  that  it  produced  the  dangerous 
False  Angostura  Bark  (see  Axooi-ti  ra  HAKK^and 
in  this  belief  the  name  Brvtint  (q.  v.)  was  given  to 
an  alkaloid  really  produced  by  the  Nux  Vomica 
(q.  v.)  and  other  species  of  Strythno*  (q.  v.). 

BRUCHSAL,  »  town  of  the  grand' duchy  of 
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situated  on  i..   q-»l*bach,  aud  ou  the  railway 
between  Heidelberg  and  cVsruhe,  12  miles  north- 
east of  the  latter  place,    B.,  which  is  a  place  of 
antiquity,  is  surrounded  hy  walk ;  the 


old  castle  of  the  prince-bishops  of  Speur,  who  took 
up  their  residence  here  early  iu  the  11th  c,  i<  mill 
Standing,  and  iu  the  church  of  St.  Peter  are  tome 
ancient  tombs.  The  grand  dukes  of  Baden,  who 
became  possessed  of  B.  in  1803.  have  a  tine  palace 
here.  Top.  7380,  who  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  the 
wine-trade. 

BRU'CIN'E  is  one  of  the  Alkaloids  (q.  v.)  present 
in  Stryehnot  Xujc  Vomica  along  with  strychnine,  Ac. 
It  is  not  so  abundant  as  tho  strychnine,  nor  is  it 
so  poisonous.  It  is  mainly  characterized  by  giving 
a  blood-red  colour  with  concentrated  commercial 
nitric  acid,  and,  indeed,  the  red  colour  always 
yielded  by  nux  vomica,  and  occasionally  by  strych- 
nine, when  treated  with  nitric  acid,  is  due  to  the 
presence  of  bruciue. 

BRUCKNEAU.  a  village  of  Bavaria  on  the  Sinn, 
86  miles  north-east  of  Wiirzburg.  It  is  famous  in 
connection  with  the  baths  of  B.,  which  are  pic- 
turesquely situated  in  a  beautiful  part  of  the  valley 
of  the  Sinn,  about  2  miles  west  from  the  village. 
The  grounds  are  tastefully  laid  out  in  gardens,  and 
charming  walks  traverse  the  surrounding  woods. 
The  place  is  a  favourite  summer  resort  of  the  Bava- 
rian court.  B.  has  paper-mills,  and  a  population  of 
about  15tK). 

BRUGES  (Ger.  Bruppr),  a  city  of  Belgium, 
capital  of  the  province  of  West  Flanders,  is  situated 
on  a  fertile  plain  about  8  miles  from  the  sea,  with 
which  it  is  connected  by  the  three  canals  of  Ghent, 
L'Ecluse,  andOstend.  Lat.  M"  12'  N.,  long.  3'  14'  E. 
B.  derives  its  name  from  ltd  many  bridges,  64  in 
cumber,  all  opening  in  the  middle  to  admit  of  the 
passage  of  vessels.  The  city  is  surrounded  by  walls 
pierced  for  seven  gates.  The  streets  have  a  vener- 
able and  picturesque  appearance,  but  they  are 
greatly  deserted,  the  population  of  tho  city  being 
now  scarcely  a  quarter  of  what  it  was  during  the 
middle  ages.  Among  the  most  interesting  build- 
ings aw  the  towu-hall,  with  a  lofty  tower  and 
a  celebrated  set  of  48  beUs;  a  Gothic  senate- 
house,  built  about  tho  close  of  tho  14th  c. ;  a 
court  of  justice,  containing  a  famous  carved 
chimney-piece  of  tho  date  1559;  the  church  of 
Notre  Dame,  with  its  spire  450  feet  high,  its  many 
valuable  paintings,  aud  a  statue  of  the  Virgin  (said 
to  be  by  Michael  Angelo),  for  which  Horace  Walpole 
offered  8O,0oo  florins,  and  its  splendid  monuments 
of  Charles  the  Bold  and  his  daughter  Mary,  wife 
of  the  Emperor  Maximilian ;  the  cathedral  of  St. 
Sauveur,  not  remarkable  for  its  exterior,  but  con- 
taining paintings  by  eminent  masters ;  St.  John's 
Hospital,  with  celebrated  pictures  by  Hemling,  Ac. 
The  Academy  of  Painting  contoins  several  fine 
pictures  by  J.  van  Eyck.  B.  has  manufactures  of 
woollen,  linen,  cotton,  lace,  leather,  cordage,  and 
tobacco;  and  distilleries,  sugar  and  salt  refineries, 
and  ship-build  ng  yards;  but  its  industry  is  not 
nearly  so  extensive  as  it  once  was.  Population 
about  5<>,imm»,  of  whom  more  than  a  fourth  are 
paupers.  B.  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Here,  it  is 
•aid,  St.  Chrysolua  preached  the  gospel  as  early 
as  the  3d  century.  In  the  7th  c,  B.  was  the 
capital  of  the  surrounding  district  called  Flanders, 
and  before  the  conquest  of  England  by  the  Nor- 
mans, its  commercial  importance  was  established. 
In  the  beginning  of  the  13th  e.,  it  became  the 
central  mart  of  the  Uanseatic  League ;  and  in 
the  following  century  it  may  be  said  to  have 
become  the  metropolis  of  the  world's  commerce. 
Commercial  agents  from  17  different  kingdoms 
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resided  here,  and  no  less  than  20  ministers  from 
foreign  courts  had  mansions  within  its  walls.  It* 
population  at  this  time  amounted  to  upwards  of 
2<*VH)0.  In  1488.  the  citizens  rose  in  insurrection 
against  the  Archduke  Maximilian,  and  with  tho 
harsh  measures  of  repression  which  ensued,  com- 
menced the  commercial  decline  of  Bruges.  Many 
of  the  traders  and  manufacturers,  driven  forth  from 
their  own  country,  settled  in  England,  and  from  this 
time  may  be  dated  the  beginning  of  Eugli^h  manu- 
facturing superiority.  In  the  lfith  c,  however,  the 
tapestry  of  B.  was  still  celebrated  throughout 
Kurope,  and  tho  famous  Gobelin  tapestry  of  Puris  ia 
said  to  owe  its  origin  to  a  manufacturer  of  Bruges. 
The  city  was  taken  by  the  French  in  17U4,  aud  soon 
after  incorporated  with  the  French  empire  ;  but  in 
1815  it  was  made  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  the 
United  Netherlands,  and  in  1830  of  the  Belgian 
monarchy. 

BRUGG,  or  BRUCK,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in 
the  canton  of  Aargau,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Aar, 
and  near  the  mouth  of  the  Keuss,  about  V  miles 
north-east  of  Aarau.  It  is  interesting  as  occupying 
a  part  of  the  site  of  the  ancient  \'indoni**a,  tho 
strongest  fortress,  as  well  as  the  most  important 
settlement  of  the  Romans  in  Helvetia ;  and  also  aa 
the  cradle  of  the  House  of  Hapaburg,  to  whom,  in 
early  times,  it  belonged.  The  remains  of  the  castle 
of  Hapsburg,  founded  by  Count  Radbod  of  Alten- 
burg  in  1020,  are  still  to  be  seen  on  a  wooded  height, 
about  2  miles  from  the  village.  Nearer,  is  the 
Abbey  of  Kdnigsfelden,  founded  in  1810  by  the 
wife  and  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Albert,  who, 
two  years  before,  was  murdered  on  the  spot  by  his 
nephew  and  others,  for  which  a  terrible  revenge 
was  taken  on  the  relatives  of  the  murderers.  In 
the  vaults  beneath  the  abbey  are  interred  many  of 
the  members  of  the  Austrian  royal  family.  High 
conical  roofed  towers  guard  the  exit  ami  entrance 
to  B.,  which  has  a  population  of  some  800.  Zim- 
merman was  a  native  of  this  place. 

BRUHL,  a  town  of  Rhenish  Prussia,  about  9 
miles  south-south-west  of  Cologne,  on  tho  railway  to 
Bonn.  It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  and  has 
a  splendid  chateau,  erected  in  the  early  part  of  the 
18th  c.  by  the  Elector  Clement  Augustus  of  Bavaria. 
There  is  also  an  ancient  Franciscan  convent,  now 
converted  into  a  seminary  for  Roman  Catholic  school- 
masters. After  his  banishment  from  France  in  1«51, 
Cardinal  Mazarin  took  up  his  residence  in  Bruul. 
Pop.  2300. 

BRUHL,  nnNRicH,  Corritr  von  BRrni.,  prime- 
minister  of  Augustus  HI.,  king  of  Poland,  and 
Elector  of  Saxony,  deserves  a  place  in  history  as  a 
signal  example  of  an  unworthy  minister  and  venal 
statesman.  He  was  born  in  17('0,  at  Weisscnfels, 
and  in  early  life  entered,  as  a  page,  into  the  service 
of  the  Duchess  of  Sachsen- Weissenfels.  His  winning 
address  and  tact  gained  for  him  rapid  promotion 
through  several  offices  of  state,  until,  iu  1747,  he 
became  prime-minister  to  that  idle  and  unpatriotic 
ruler,  Augustus  HI.  Never  was  a  ruler  more 
slavishly  obeyed  bv  a  statesman.  B.  would  follow 
the  prince,  as  he  strolled  about  smoking,  without 
speaking  a  word  for  a  whole  day ;  or,  when  his 
majesty  lazily  inquired:  '  Briihl,  have  you  any 
money  for  me  ♦ '  '  Yes,  sire,'  would  be  the  constant 
reply ;  but  in  order  to  be  able  to  give  this  answer 
as  frequently  as  it  was  demanded,  B.  drained  the 
coffers  of  the  state,  and  burdened  the  country  with, 
debt.  He,  however,  contrived  to  enrich  himself, 
and  to  accumulate  honours  and  titles.  By  Elizabeth 
of  Russia,  he  was  invested  with  the  order  of  St. 
Andrew,  and  by  Charles  VL  of  Austria,  he  was 
made  a  couut  of  the  empire.   He  kept  200  servants 
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paid  lii*  bodv-gnard  Jitter  titan  Augustus  did  his, 
funii^lied  the  costliest  table,  possessed  the  finest 
wardrobe,  and,  in  short,  maintained  the  most 
splendid  establishment  in  the  kingdom.  '  Of  all 
statesmen,'  said  Frederic  II.,  '  Briihl  has  collected 
the  greatest  quantity  of  fine  clothes,  watches',  luce, 
boots,  shoes,  and  slippers!'  The  effect  of  B.'s 
reckless  robbery  of  the  national  finances  to  gratify 
the  dissolute  Augustus  and  himself,  made  itself 
felt  at  the  outbreak  of  the  seven  Years'  War, 
when  the  country  could  only  furnish  17,ooO  men 
to  oppose  Frederick  of  Prussia,  who  surprised  and 
captured  the  whole  Saxon  army  in  Its  camp  at 
Pima.  Augustus  and  B.  fled  to  Warsaw.  When 
peace  was  concluded,  they  returned  to  Dresden, 
where  Augustus  died  on  the  6th  October  1703,  and 
was  followed  by  his  worthless  parasite  on  the  28th 
of  the  same  month.  B.'s  palace  still  remains  as 
one  of  the  princi|>al  buildings  in  Dresden,  and  his 
library  of  02,<'0o  volumes  forms  a  chief  part  of  the 
Royal'  Library,  Dresden. 

BRUM  A  IRE  (Lat.  bntma,  winter),  a  division 
of  the  year  in  the  republican  calendar  of  France.  It 
includes  the  time  from  October  22  to  November  20. 
The  celebrated  lHth  B.,  which  witnessed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Directory  and  the  establishment  of 
the  sway  of  Napoleon,  corresponds  *ith  November 
9,  1791",  of  the  Gregorian  calendar. 

BRUNCK,  Richard  Franco's  Philippe,  one 
of  the  mu4t  ingenious  critics  and  philologists  of 
modern  times,  was  born  at  Strasburg,  December  30, 
1729.  lie  was  educated  under  the  Jesuits  in  Paris; 
but  abandoned  his  studies,  and  for  some  time  was 
engaged  as  a  military  commissary  during  the  Seven 
Years'  War.  A  professor  in  Giessen,  with  whom  B. 
happened  to  lodge  while  the  army  was  in  winter- 
quarters,  revived  in  him  the  love  of  classical  studies. 
Returuiug  to  Strasburg,  he  devoted  all  his  spare 
time  to  (ireek,  and  soon  distinguished  himself  as  an 
able  but  adventurous  critic  and  emendator.  Uis 
belief  that  all  inaccuracies  in  ancient  Greek  writings 
were  introduced  by  copyists,  often  led  B.  astray ; 
but,  since  the  revival  of  learning,  few  critics  have 
done  more  for  the  progress  of  Greek  literature.  His 
first  work,  Ana!cct<i  VeUrum  J't-ftarum  (irmrorum 
(1772 — 1776),  was  followed  by  several  editions  of 
Anacrcon  (1778 — 171*0),  and  editions  of  Apotlooius 
Rhodium  (1780),  and  Aristophanes  (17K1 — 1783), 
Pwht  Guomici  (1784),  Yiigil  (1786),  uud  Sophocles 
(1780— 178!«).  The  last  of  these  established  a  new 
era  in  the  criticism  of  the  tragic  writers.  The  out- 
break of  the  French  Revolution  interrupted  B.'s 
studies.  lie  ardently  attached  himself  to  the 
popular  side.  During  the  Reign  of  Terror,  he  was 
imprisoned,  but  was  liberated  after  the  downfall  of 
Robespierre.  His  means,  however,  had  been  so 
much  reduced,  that  he  was  compelled  to  sell  his 
valuable  library.  From  this  time,  lftnl,  he  turned 
his  attention  from  Greek  to  Latin  litcrulure,  and 
published  editions  of  Plautus  and  Terence.  He  died 
June  I-.',  18<>3. 


BRUNE,  Grit.i.ATMK  Maxim  Ankk,  a  French 
marshal  of  the  first  empire,  was  born  at  Brives-la- 
Gaillarde,  13th  March  1703.  His  education  brought 
bim  at  an  early  period  into  connection  with  the 
men  of  the  revolution.  Along  with  Danton,  he 
helped  to  establish  the  Cordeliers'  Club.  After  the 
conquest  of  Belgium,  he  was  sent  as  civil  commissary 
to  that  country,  but  his  warlike  aspirations  soon 
induced  him  to  cuter  the  military  service.  In  1797, 
be  became  brigadier  under  Napoleon  in  the  army 
of  Italy,  and  distinguished  himself  tt  Areola  and 
Rlvoli,  where  he  was  made  general  of  division  and 
leader  of  the  advance-guard.  Sent  by  the  Direc- 
tory to  Switzerland  in  1798,  he  executed  his  orders 
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with  brilliant  success.  In  17 I'D,  lie  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  of  Holland,  where  he 
achieved  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  best 
generals  of  his  age.  He  vanquished  the  Anglo- 
Russians  at  Bergen  on  the  19th  of  September  1799, 
and  on  the  19th  of  October,  forced  the  Duke  of 
York,  commander-in-chief  of  the  combined  armies, 
to  capitulate  at  Alkmaar,  under  humiliating  circum- 
stances. In  1808,  he  was  named  ambassador  to  the 
Ottoman  Porte,  and  was  received  by  Selim  III. 
with  great  distinction.  In  1804,  he  obtained  the 
dignity  of  marshal,  and  in  I806  returned  to  France. 
Two  years  afterwards,  B.  became  governor-general 
of  the  Hanaeatic  towns,  and  was  charged  with  the 
conquest  of  Pomerania ;  but  circumstances  having 
occurred  which  unnecessarily  excited  the  distrust 
of  Napoleon,  he  was  recalled,  and  his  future  ser- 
vices dispensed  with.  After  the  fall  of  the  emperor, 
he  declared  for  the  Bourbons,  but  his  offers  were 
rejected,  and,  in  consequence,  he  joined  Napoleon 
after  his  return  from  Elba.  He  was  now  made  a 
peer,  but  the  battle  of  Waterloo  completely  destroyed 
his  prospects.  He  again  made  his  submission,  but 
was  barbarously  assassinated  at  Avignon,  2d  August 
1815,  by  the  populace,  who  were  infuriated  against 
him  on  account  of  certain  crimes  laid  to  his  charge, 
of  which,  however,  be  seems  to  have  been  entirely 
guiltless. 

BRI  NE  ISLAND  lies  off  the  south  part  of  the 
east  coast  of  Tasmania,  from  which  it  is  separated 
by  D'Entrecustaux  Bay.  It  has  a  length  of  32  miles, 
with  a  breudth  varying  from  1  to  6  miles;  audits 
east  or  outride  coast  is  indented  by  a  bay,  which 
takes  its  name  from  the  Adrrutur*,  one  of  Cook's 
two  vessels  during  his  second  voyage. 

BRUNEL,  Sir  Mark  Isawiard,  the  celebrated 
engineer  of  the  Thames  Tunnel,  son  of  an  agricul- 
turist, was  born  at  Hacqueville,  near  Rouen,  in 
France,  April  25,  1769.  He  early  shewed  an  incli- 
nation for  mechanics,  and  at  school  preferred  the 
study  of  the  exact  sciences  to  the  classics.  In 
1780,  he  became  a  sailor  in  the  French  navy.  In 
the  revolutionary  period  of  1793,  having  comprom- 
ised himself  by  his  political  opinions,  ho  escaped 
from  Paris  to  the  United  States.  His  career  as 
an  engineer  began  in  1794,  when  he  was  appointed 
to  survey  for  the  canal  which  now  connects  Lake 
Champlain  with  the  river  Hudson  at  Albany.  He 
afterwards  acted  as  an  architect  in  New  York.  On 
his  return  to  Europe  in  1799,  he  married  the  daughter 
of  William  Kingdom,  Esq.,  Plymouth,  and  settled  in 
England.  A  plan  submitted  by  him  to  government 
for  making  block-pulleys  for  ships  by  machinery 
was  adopted,  and  he  was  for  many  years  employed 
in  carrying  it  into  execution  in  Portsmouth  dock- 
yard. He  was  also  successful  in  the  construction 
of  other  public  works— in  Woolwich 
Chatham  dockyard,  Ac. 
taking  was  the  Thames  Tunnel,  formed  beneath  the 
bed  of  the  river,  and  which,  commenced  in  March 
1825,  was  opened  to  the  public  in  March  1843. 
Assisted  by  his  son,  the  subject  of  the  next  article, 
he  for  ten  years  pursued  a  course  of  experiments 
for  employing  carbonic  acid  gas  as  a  motive  power, 
but  the  cost  of  the  machinery  prevented  its  intro- 
duction as  a  substitute  for  steam.  Among  the 
less  important  of  B.'s  inventions,  were  machines 
for  making  wooden  boxes;  for  ruling  paper;  for 
shuffling  a  pack  of  cards  without  Using  the  hands; 
for  tho  manufacture  of  nails  ;  and  for  making  s- 
less  shoes  for  the  army— the  Utter,  tried  for 


army — the  latter,  tried  for  two 
years,  was  abandoned  from  economical  motives- 
Elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  1814,  he 
was  appointed  Vice-president  in  1832.  He  was 
knighted  in  1841 ;  and  died,  December  1849,  in  his 
81st  year. 
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BRUXEL,  Isamhard  Kingdom,  an  eminent 
engineer,  ton  of  the  preceding,  born  at  Portsmouth, 
England,  in  18n6,  was  educated  at  the  college  of 
Henri  Quatre,  Caen,  iu  France.  He  commenced 
practical  engineering  in  1826,  under  his  father  at 
the  Thames  Tunnel,  and  in  the  progress  of  that  great 
work,  was  often  exposed  to  danger  from  the  water 
breaking  in  and  flooding  the  excavations,  having 
more  than  once  to  save  his  life  by  swimming.  He 
assisted  in  his  father's  experiments  for  making  car- 
bonic acid  gas  a  motive  power,  and  wait  designer  and 
civil  engineer  of  the  Great  Western,  the  first  steam- 
ship built  to  cross  the  Atlantic  ;  and  of  the  Great 
Britain,  the  first  ocean  screw-steamer.  The  Great 
Eastern,  the  largest  vessel  ever  built  in  the  world, 
was  erected  under  his  sole  direction.  In  1833  B. 
was  appointed  chief-engineer  to  the  Great  Western 
Railway,  and  designed  and  constructed  the  whole 
of  the  tunnels,  bridges,  viaducts,  and  arches  on 
this  line,  and  extension  branches.  Among  other 
docks  at  English  seaports,  in  the  improvement  and 
construction  of  which  he  was  engaged,  may  be 
mentioned  the  Bute  docks  at  Cardiff,  and  the  old 
North  Hock  at  Sunderland.  In  1842,  he  was  em- 
ployed by  government  to  construct  the  Hungerford 
Suspension-bridge  across  the  Thames  at  Charing 
Cross,  London.  In  135<V— 1853,  he  constructed  the 
works  of  the  Tuscan  portion  of  the  Sardinian  rail- 
way. Made  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  in  183o, 
lie  was  chosen  on  the  Council  iu  1844.  He  was  also 
Vice-president  of  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers, 
and  of  the  Society  of  Arts ;  a  Fellow  of  the 
Astronomical,  Geological,  and  Geographical  Societies, 
and  Chevalier  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.  He  died 
suddenly,  September  1859. 

BRUN'ELLESCHI,  Filipfo,  one  of  the  greatest 
Italian  architects,  was  born  at  Florence  in  1377.  He 
first  learned  the  art  of  a  goldsmith  ;  next,  tnat  of  a  I 
sculptor;  and  finally  devoted  himself  to  arch i tec- j 
ture ;  He  also  studied  zealously  both  mechanical 
and  mathematical  science,  and  is  reckoned  the  first  I 
who  established,  on  a  sound  basis,  the  theory  of 
perspective.  When  still  a  young  man.  B.  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  acquired  a  profound  knowledge  of 
ancient  architecture,  the  result  of  which  was,  thut 
two  ideas  completely  possessed  his  mind :  tho  one 
was.  to  revive  the  ancient  style  of  architecture  ;  the 
other  was,  to  niako  himself  master  of  the  mechanical 
knowledge  of  the  ancient  architects.  In  1407.  he 
returned  to  Florence.  In  1420,  it  was  proposed  to 
complete  the  structure  of  the  cathedral  of  Santa 
Maria  del  Fiore,  founded  in  1296,  and  now  only 
wanting  a  dome.  A  great  assembly  of  architects 
from  alt  quarters  was  convened  to  determine  how 
it  might  be  practicable  to  cover  the  vast  octangular 
area.  While  the  debate  was  going  on,  B.  was  ear- 
nestly elaborating  his  own  designs;  bi:t  when  he 
first  came  forward  and  proposed  his  plan,  it  was 
so  ill  received,  on  account  of  its  supposed  absurdity, 
that  B.  was  '  lifted  off  hid  legs,  and  carried  out  of 
the  room.'  He,  however,  obstinately  persisted  in 
explaining  his  scheme,  and  at  last  succeeded  iu  con- 
vincing every  one  of  its  feasibility.  The  work  was 
intrusted  to  him,  and  finished,  with  the  exception 
of  the  lantern,  with  which  he  intended  to  crown 
the  whole,  but  was  prevented  by  his  death  in  1444. 
B.'s  dome,  measured  diametrically,  is  the  largest  in 
the  world,  and  served  as  a  model  to  Michael  Angelo  \ 
for  that  of  St.  Peter's.  Besides  this  ehtf-tTaurre,  B.  I 
executed  several  other  great  works,  such  as  the  j 
churches  of  San  Spirito  and  San  Lorenzo,  as  well  as  | 
the  designs  for  the  Pitti  Palace,  whieh  originated  the 
beautiful  style  of  Tuscan  palace-architecture  in  the 
loth  century. 

BRUNT,   Leoxardo,  a  native  of   Arezzo,  and 


hence  styled  Arttino,  was  born  in  1369.  He 
merits  notice  as  one  of  the  most  learned  men  who 
flourished  during  the  epoch  of  tho  revival  of  Greek 
learning  in  Italy.  He  first  studied  law  at  Florence 
and  Ravenna,  but  afterwards  turned  his  attention 
to  classical  literature.  He  then  went  to  Rome, 
where  he  filled  several  offices  at  tho  papal  court. 
Iu  1414,  he  attended  John  XXII.  to  the  council 
of  Constance.  On  the  deposition  of  that  pope,  he 
returned  to  Florence,  where  he  was  of  service  to 
tho  republic  iu   several  important  matters.  His 
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citizeuship,  and,  at  a  later  period,  through  the 
favour  of  the  Mediccan  family,  he  was  appointed 
state-secretary.  He  died  tub  March  1444.  Florence 
and  Arezzo  vied  with  each  other  in  the  splendour 
with  w  Inch  they  celebrated  his  obsequies. 

B.  aided  in  advancing  the  study  of  Greek  litera- 
ture mainly  by  his  literal  translations  into  Latin 
of  Aristotle,  Demosthenes,  Plutarch,  and  others. 
Of  his  original  works,  which  are  very  numerous, 
many  have  never  been  printed,  and  most  are 
nearly  forgotten.  We  may  mention  Comtnentariua 
Jirrum  *uo  Jhnnort  Gestamn  (Ten.  1476),  l)e 
Origin*  L'rbi*  Mantua;  Jh  Iiotna  Origin?,  K pistol ce 
Faimliarts,  and  Vite  di  Dante  e  del  1'ttrarca. 

BRL'XX,  a  fortified  city  of  the  Austrian  empire, 
capital  of  the  government  of  Moravia,  is  beautifully 
situated,  partly  on  the  slope  of  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a 
pleasant  valley,  at  the  confluence  of  theSchwartzawa 
and  the  Zwittawa,  in  lat.  49c  12'  N.,  and  long.  16" 
37'  E.  Behind  the  city,  on  an  eminence,  is  situated 
the  castle  of  Spielberg,  formerly  tho  citadel,  but 
now  used  as  a  state-prison,  and  noteworthy  as  the 
place  in  which  Silvio  Pellico  wan  confined  from 
1822  to  1830.  Among  the  most  interesting  buildings 
of  B.  are  the  cathedral  of  St.  Peter ;  St.  Jamess 
Church,  a  Gothic  edifice,  with  a  tower  276  feet 
in  height,  and  a  valuable  collection  of  ancient 
printed  books;  the  Church  of  the  Minorites;  and 
the  Augustine  convent.  There  arc  also  several 
fine  palatial  residences  belonging  to  the  old  nobility. 
B.  is  one  of  the  most  important  manufacturing 
towns  in  the  Austrian  dominions.  Iu  woollens 
are  specially  celebrated,  and  it  has  also  manufac- 
tures of  cotton,  silk,  ribbons,  yarns,  glass,  leather, 
soap,  tobacco,  anil  dye-stuffs.  Pop.  58,809.  Xapo- 
leon  made  B.  hia  head-quarters  before  tho  battle 
of  Austerlitz. 

BRU'XXEX.  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  tho 
canton  of  Schwytz,  of  which  it  forms  the  port, 
near  the  mouth  of  the  Muotta,  in  the  Lake  of 
Lucerne.  It  is  beautifully  situated  at  the  south- 
eastern bend  of  the  lake,  and  is  celebrated  in 
history  as  the  place  where,  in  December  1315,  the 
deputies  of  tho  Forest  Cantons,  who,  eight  years 
before,  had  formed  a  plan  for  the  liberation  of  their 
country  from  the  Austrian  yoke,  laid  the  basis  of 
the  Helvetic  Republic. 

BRUNXOW,  Pnn..  vox,  a  Russian  diplomatist, 
was  born  at  Dresden,  1797,  and  studied  at  tho 
university  of  Leipsic.  At  the  time  of  the  Congress 
of  Aix-Ia-Chapelle,  he  entered  the  Russian  service, 
and  tho  ministers  Nessclrode  and  Capo  d'Istrias 
recognised  at  once  his  fitness  Tor  a  diplomatic 
career.  Among  other  post.*,  he  attended  the  con- 
gresses of  Troppau  and  Laybach,  acted  one  year 
as  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  London,  went  to 
the  congress  of  Verona,  and  then  occupied  for  a 
time  a  high  office  in  St.  Petersburg.  He  was  pre- 
sent, in  a  civil  capacity,  iu  the  campaigns  of 
1*28  and  1829  again-st  the  Turks.  In  the  autumn 
of  1839,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
London,  to  take  advantage  of  the  unpleasant 
feeling  between  Great  Britain    and  France  for 
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drawing  the  cabinets  of  St.  Petersburg  and  London 
closer  together,  and  in  the  following  spring  was 
accredited  as  permanent  ambassador.  lu  this 
capacity  he  soon  acquired  distinction  as  a  diplo- 
matist. Among  the  negotiations  between  Russia 
and  Great  Krituin  conducted  under  li is  auspices, 
an  important  one  was  the  Navigation  Treaty  of 
1H49.  After  retiring  from  London  on  the  out- 
break of  the  war  in  1854,  he  represented  Russia 
In  Frankfort,  and,  along  with  Count  Orloff,  was 
Font  to  the  conference  of  Paris,  February  1856. 
Immediately  after  the  treaty  of  peace  had  been 
concluded,  ho  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
London,  to  re-establish  friendly  relations  between 
the  courts  of  St.  Petersburg  and  St.  James's.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  to  the  court  of  Prussia; 
but  in  1858  he  returned  to  his  old  place  in  London, 
where  his  amiable  character  and  conciliatory  dis- 
position had  made  him  a  great  favourite,  and  "where 
he  "till  resides. 

RRrNO,  Gioiwajto,  the  precursor  of  the  school 
of  modern  Pantheistic  philosophers,  was  born  at 
Nola,  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  about  the  middle  of 
the  16th  century.  He  entered,  at  an  early  iige,  the 
order  of  the  Dominicans,  but  soon  begun  to  express 
his  doubts  in  regard  to  the  doctrines  of  Tranaub- 
stantiation  and  of  the  Immaculate  Conception,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  obliged  to  dee  from 
his  convent.  Henceforth,  his  life  was  unsettled.  In 
1580,  he  went  to  Geneva,  where  he  spent  two  years, 
but  having  excited  the  suspicion  and  dislike  of  the 
strict  Calviniata  of  that  city  by  his  general  scepti- 
cism, he  judged  it  prudent  to  betake  himself  to 
Paris,  where  he  delivered  prelections  on  the  '  Great 
Art'  (Logic)  of  Ravmond  Lully.  His  disputes  with 
the  bigoted  Aristotelians  of  the  university  of  Paris 
compelled  him,  however,  to  leave  France.  He  passed 
over  into  England,  where  he  resided  for  two  years 
in  comparative  quiet,  enjoying  the  friendship 
of  Sir  Philip  Sidney,  and  the  protection  of  the 
French  ambassador,  Michel  de  Chateauneuf  de  la 
Mauvissiero.  Here  he  composed  his  moat  important 
works,  but  at  last,  having  incurred  the  displeasure 
of  the  clergy  by  his  vehement  denunciation  of  the 
Aristotelian  philosophy,  and  other  grave  heresies, 
he  returned  to  Paris  in  1585,  in  1586  ho  proceeded 
to  the  university  of  Marburg,  where  he  matricu- 
lated ;  and  to  Wittenberg,  where  he  beeamo  pro- 
fessor ;  but  being  asked  to  join  the  Lutheran  com- 
muuion,  he  refused.  On  his  departure  from  the 
city,  he  pronounced  an  impassioned  panegyric  on 
Luther.  After  spending  some  time  in  Prague, 
Brunswick,  Holmstadt,  and  Frunkfort-on-the-Maine, 
he  resolved  to  go  back  to  Italy.  He  fixed  his 
residence  at  Padua;  but  after  a  stay  of  two  years, 
he  went  to  Venice,  where  he  was  arrested  by  the 
officers  of  the  Inquisition,  and  conveyed  to  Rome 
in  1598.  He  was  now  subjected  for  two  years  to 
persecution,  in  the  vain  hope  that  he  would  recant ; 
but  when  all  the  endeavour*  of  his  enemies  proved 
ineffectual,  he  was  brought  to  the  stake  on  the  17th 
February  1600,  and  burned  as  an  obstinate  heretic. 

B.'s  writings,  of  which  the  most  valuable  are 
composed  in  Italian,  display  throughout  a  strong, 
courageous,  excitable  soul,  susceptible  of  deep 
enthusiasm,  but  vainly  labouring  to  attain  perspi- 
cacity. The  Cena  cLIU  Centri,  or  Evening  Conver- 
sations on  Ash-Wednesday,  is  an  apology  for  the 
Copernican  astronomy;  the  Spaccio  dtlla  Bestia 
Trionfante,  or  Expulsion  of  the  Triumphant  Beast 
(Par.  1584),  is  a  satirical  but  somewhat  heavy 
in  the  style  of  the  times.  His  greatest 
are  metaphysical,  such  as  the  Delia  Cau*a 
Principio  td  Uno  (On  the  One  Sole  Cause  of 
Thing*),  and  the  Del  Injinito  Univtrto  t  Mondi 
(On  the  Infinity  of  the  Universe  and  of  Worlds), 
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The  doctrine  enunciated  in  these  is  Pantheistic. 
B.  held  that  the  infinite  soul  of  God  did  not 
merely  inhabit  or  pervade  the  universe,  but  that 
the  universe  was  simply  a  manifestation  of  Him, 
and  therefore  itself  divine.  God  was  therefore, 
i  in  the  most  literal  and  physical  sense,  all  in  alL 
B.'s  philosophy,  in  later  times,  was  quite  unap- 
preciated, and  even  neglected,  until  Jacohi  drew 
public  attention  to  it  in  his  l*tttr*  on  the  Doctrine 
of  Spinoza.  Both  Spinoza  and  Descartes  wen' much 
indebted  to  Bruno.  His  influence  is  al-o  discern- 
ible in  the  Pantheistic  speculation  of  modern  Ger- 
many. Original  editions  of  B.'s  works  are  very 
rare.  Dr.  Wagner  published,  along  with  a  life  of 
the  author,  those  written  in  Italian,  under  the  title 
Opere  di  Giordano  Bruno  Solano,  Ac.  (Leip.  l83n). 

BRUNO,  Trnc  Great,  Archbishop  of  Cologne, 
and  Duke  of  Lorraine,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
men  of  his  time,  was  born  about  928  a.  n.  He  was 
the  third  son  of  Henry  the  Fowler,  and  the  brother 
of  Otto  I.,  Emperor  of  Germany.  Baldrteh,  Bishop 
of  Utrecht,  and  afterwards  Israel  Scotigena,  and 
Others,  were  his  tutors.  His  surprising  knowledge, 
sagacity,  and  eloquence  secured  for  him  an  immense 
influence  over  the  bishops  and  clergy,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  his  liberality,  meekness,  and  great 
earnestness  of  heart,  won  the  affections  and  rever- 
ence of  the  laity.  Summoned  by  Otto  to  the 
imperial  palace,  he  quickly  assumed  an  influential 
position  among  the  chroniclers,  poets,  and  philoso- 
phers of  the  court.  At  a  later  period,  he  waa 
appointed  Arhchbishop  of  Cologne,  and  Lord  High 
Chancellor  of  the  empire.  He  accompanied  Otto 
to  Italy  in  851,  and  honourably  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  fidelity  to  his  brother,  when  Otto's  own 
son,  Conrad,  and  others  of  his  kindred  rebelled 
against  him.  As  a  reward,  the  emperor  appointed 
him  Duko  of  Lorraine.  B.  died  at  Rheims,  11th 
October  965.  He  wrote  a  commentary  on  the 
Pentateuch,  and  several  lives  of  saints. 

BRUNO,  Saint,  the  founder  of  the  Carthusian 
order  of  monks,  was  born  at  Cologne  1<>51,  and 
received  his  earliest  education  in  the  school  attached 
to  the  collegiate  Church  of  St.  Cunibcrt.  Subse- 
quently, he  studied  at  Rheims,  where  he  distinguished 
himself  bo  greatly,  that  Bishop  Gervasius  appointed 
him  director  of  all  the  schools  in  his  diocese.  B., 
however,  soon  began  to  be  troubled  by  the  wicked- 
ness of  his  time,  and,  anxious  to  escape  from  what 
seemed  to  him  the  general  pollution,  he  took  refuge, 
along  with  six  pious  friends,  in  a  desert  place  near 
Chartreuse,  in  the  diocese  of  Grenoble.  Here,  in 
1086,  he  founded  one  of  the  most  austere  of  all  the 
monkish  orders,  which  received  its  name  from  the 
locality  whence  it  had  sprung.  See  CARTiirstASS. 
B.  and  his  companions  hud  each  a  separate  cell,  in 
w  hich  they  practised  the  severities  of  the  rule  of  St. 
Benedict,  keeping  silence  during  six  days  of  the 
week,  and  only  seeing  one  another  on  Sundays. 
Pope  Urban  II.,  who  was  one  of  B.'s  most  eminent 
scholars,  in  10*9  summoned  the  saint  to  Rome.  B.' 
obeyed  the  call  reluctantly,  and  steadily  refused  all 
offers  of  preferment.  In  1094,  he  established  a 
second  Carthusian  monastery,  called  La  Torre,  in  a 
solitary  district  of  Calabria,  where  he  died  in  1101. 
He  was  not  canonised  until  1628.  B.  left  no  written 
regulations  for  his  followers.  These  first  made 
their  api>earancc  in  a  complete  form  in  1581,  and 
were  enjoined  on  all  Carthusians  by  Innocent  IX. 

BRU  NSWICK,  Ducht  or  (Ger.  Braunich**ig\ 
a  state  of  Northern  Germany,  consisting  of  three 
larger  and  fire  smaller  distinct  parts,  and  lying 
mostly  within  lat.  61  38  — 52'  28  N.,and  long.  9  2S1 
— IT  30'  E.  Its  entire  area  amounts  to  about 
1626  square  miles.    Pop.  in  1864,  293,3*8.  For 
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jlministraiive  purposes,  B.  in  divided  into  six 
circles— viz.,  Bruuswick,  Wolfctibuttcl,  Helmstiidi, 

and  Blitnkenburg.  Of 


the  three  larger  p*rt*.  the  principal  oue,  forming  the 
circle  of  Wolfenbuttel,  and  iucluding  the  capital,  lie* 
between  Prussia  and  Hanover;  the  second,  extend- 
ing east  and  west  from  Prussia  to  the  Wesor,  divide* 
Hanover  into  two  purU> ;  and  the  third,  forniing  the 
circle  of  I3lanki*nburg,  lies  to  the  south-east  between 
Hanover,  An  hull,  and  Prussia.  The  smaller  parts 
are  the  isolated  bailiwicks  of  Calvorde  in  the  east, 
ThedinghaiHen  iu  the  west  (not  far  from  Bremen), 
and  some  very  small  demesne*  in  the  Hanovcrim 
boundaries.  B.  belongs  mostly  to  the  basin  of  the 
Weser,  which  serves  as  a  boundary  on  the  west. 
The  surface  is  mostly  mountainous,  particularly 
in  the  southern  portion  of  the  country,  but  B. 
ha*  nevertheless  level  tracts  of  considerable  extent. 
The  rivers,  with  the  exception  of  the  Wescr,  arc 
comparatively  unimportant,  though  advantage  is 
taken  of  one  or  two  for  the  transport  of  timber. 
The  climate  in  the  low  lands  resembles  the  general 
climate  of  Northern  Germany ;  but  in  the  Harz  dis- 
trict it  is  so  much  colder,  that  harvest  is  generally  a 
month  later  than  in  the  pin  ins. 

The  mines  und  quarries  of  B.  produce  marble, 
alabaster,  limestone,  gypsum,  alum,  iron,  copper, 
lead,  sulphur,  and  salt  iu  large  quantities,  with 
some  |K>rtions  of  gold  and  silver.  Agriculture, 
which  is  carried  on  with  intelligence  and  energy, 
constitutes  the  chief  wealth  of  the  duchy.  The  pro- 
ducts include,  beside  the  ordinary  cereals,  large  quan- 
tities of  leguminous  plants,  potatoes,  tobacco,  and 
hops.  The  pasture-land  is  extensive,  and  great 
attention  is  paid  to  the  rearing  of  cattle,  and  espe- 
cially to  the  breeding  of  sheep,  wool  being  on  impor- 
tant article  of  commerce.  A  large  number  of  persons 
are  employed  in  the  cutting  and  preparation  of  tim- 
ber. The  chief  manufactures  of  B.  nre  of  linen,  stock- 
ings, woollen  cloth,  meUls,  porcelain,  paper,  sugar, 
glass,  beer,  Ac. 

The  inhabitants  are  mostly  Saxons,  and,  with  the 
exceptions  of  some  5uoi>  or  6'mm.i  belonging  to 
various  other  sects,  all  adhere  to  the  Lutheran 
Church.  The  people  in  the  rural  districts  speak  a 
very  broad  Low-German  dialect;  but  good  High- 
German  is  spoken  by  the  educated  classes.  The 
education.il  wants  of  the  state  arc  well  looked  after 
by  the  government,  which  is  a  limited  monarchy, 
the  duke  being  head  of  the  state,  and  his  power 
restrict,  il  by  the  legislature,  which  is  partly  heredi- 
tary and  partly  elective.  The  duke,  however,  has 
been  of  recent"  years  manifesting  Btrong  tendencies 
toward*  absolutism. 

Taxes  are  voted  trimniillv  in  Brunswick.  The 
estimated  revenue  for  the  three  years  ending  1866 
was  5,108,000  thalers  (aliont  £8.'>0,(HH>).  The  public 
debt  in  Sept.,  1863,  amounted  to  11,384,718  thalers, 
of  which  8,765,600  thalers  were  borrowed  for  the 
construction  of  railways.  The  total  effective  force 
of  the  army  of  B.  in  time  of  war  (including  both 
iufautry  and  cavalry) is  4857,  with  6'i2  artillery  men, 
and  12  pieces  of  ordnance;  in  times  of  peace,  it  is 
about  half  the  number. 

B.  was  included,  as  a  part  of  Saxony,  under  the 
empire  of  Charlemagne.  Iu  1235,  B.,'  with  Lune- 
burg,  was  made  a  duchy  under  Otto,  who  died  in 
1252,  and  was  succeeded,  iu  1267,  by  his  son, 
Albrecht,  founder  of  the  older  liue  of  Wolfenhiittel. 
John,  another  son  of  Otto,  was  the  founder  of  the 
older  LQneburg  line,  which  became  extinct  with 
William  of  Liineburg  in  13rt9.  In  16t>}»,  Henry, 
who  styled  himself  Duke  of  Brunswick-Luneburg- 
Daniicuherg,  founded  the  new  House  of  Brunswkk- 
Wolfenhuttel ;  and  his  brother  William  founded 
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the  kingdom  of  Hanover.  See 


BRUNSWICK,  the  capital  of  the  duchy  of 
Brunswick,  Is  situated  on  the  Oker,  in  a  level  and 
fertile  district,  in  lat.  62"  46'  N.,  and  long.  10 >  4'  E. 
B.,  which  is  a  very  old  place,  is  supposed  to  have 
been  first  walled  about  the  t»th  c,  by  Bruno,  Duke 
of  Osifalen.  But  Henry  the  Lion,  in  the  12th  c, 
so  greatly  beauti6ed  and  extended  the  city  that  he 
may -be  almost  said  to  be  its  founder.  In  the  13th 
c.,  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Hanse  League,  and 
soon  attained  considerable  commercial  prosperity, 
but  its  importance  declined  with  the  decay  of  the 
League.  The  town  is  most  irregularly  built,  with 
narrow  and  crooked  streets,  but  possesses  the 
advantages  of  good  causeways  and  an  abundant 
supply  of  water.  The  cathedral— in  which  are 
preserved  some  interesting  relics  brought  by  Henry 
the  Lion  from  the  Holy  Land — with  the  churches  of 
St.  Martin,  St.  Catharine,  and  St.  Andrew,  with  its 
steeple  316  feet  high,  are  among  the  principal 
buildings.  In  the  museum,  are  some  interesting 
antiquities  and  works  of  art  by  Jan  Steens,  Albert 
Diirer,  Holbein,  Rembrandt,  Raphael,  Guido,  Ruys- 
dael,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Bcnveuuto  Cellini.  The 
industry  of  B.  consists  chiefly  in  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  linen,  chicory,  beet-sugar,  tobacco, 
jnpitr-mdchi,  lackered  wares,  Ac.  Its  great  annual 
lair,  founded  in  1498,  is  inqtortant  The  old  forti- 
fications of  B.  have  been  demolished,  and  their  site 
converted  into  pleasant  promenades.  A  fine  walk 
through  an  avenue  of  linden-trees  leads  from  the 
town  to  the  duke's  palace.    Pop.  1864,  45,450. 

BRUNSWICK.  New.    See  New  Bar\swicic. 

BRUNSWICK  BAY.  on  the  north-west  coast  of 
Australia,  in  long.  125  E.,  and  about  lat.  15"  S.  It 
receives  Prince  Regent  River. 

BRUNSWICK  BLACK  is  a  varnish  employed 
for  coating  over  coarsely  finished  iron  grate*, 
fenders,  Ac.  It  is  mainly  conqiouuded  of  lamp- 
black and  turpentine,  and  when  applied  with  a 
brush,  quickly  driea,  and  leaves  a  shilling  jet-black 


BRUNSWICK  GREEN  fa  a  pigment  used  in  the 
arts,  consisting  of  the  hvdrated  chloride  and  oxide 
of  copper  (Cu(  'l,3CuO,4UO).  It  may  be  prepared  (1) 
by  acting  upon  metallic  copper  with  common  salt 
mid  diluted  sulphuric  acid,  (2)  by  acting  upon  metal- 
lic copper  with  moistened  sal-ammoniac,  or  (31  by 
mixing  sulphate  of  copper  and  common  salt  into  a 
paste  with  water.  It  is  found  native  at  Atacama,  in 
Peru,  in  the  form  of  a  green  sand,  hence  the  name 
Atacamite  (q.  v.). 

BRUSSELS  (Fr.  Brujrelle*),  the  capital  of 
Belgium,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Senne,  a 
tributary  of  the  Dyle,  in  lat.  50°  51'  N.,  and  long.  4* 
21'  E.  It  communicates  with  Antwerp  and  the 
Baltic  Sea,  by  means  of  the  Scheldt  canal,  and 
railways  connect  it  with  Germany,  France,  and 
Holland,  as  well  as  with  all  the  principal  towns  of 
Belgium.  The  city  is  built  partly  on  the  side  of  a 
hill,  aud  partly  on  a  fertile  plain  ;  and  though  some 
of  the  streets  are  so  steep  that  they  can  be  ascended 
only  by  means  of  stairs,  B.,  on  the  whole,  may  be 
pronounced  one  of  the  finest  cities  in  Europe.  The 
Upper  Town,  situated  on  the  side  of  the  hill,  is 
the  newest  and  most  fashionable,  and  is  the  resi- 
dence chiefly  of  the  great  and  wealthy.  The  king's 
palace,  public  offices,  chief  hotels,  and  mansions 
of  foreign  ministers  are  here.  It  is  also  much 
more  healthy  than  the  Lower  Town,  which,  stretch- 
ing along  the  canal  and  the  Scnne,  is  greatly  sub- 
ject to  fogs.  But  the  latter,  with  its  numerous 
handsome  old  buildings,  formerly  belonging  to  the 
the  new  line  of  Brunswick-Luneburg,   which,  in  [  Brabant  nobility,  but  now  occupied  by  merchant* 
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and  traders,  has  a  fine  picturesque  appearance, 
while  rorue  of  its  public  edifices  are  unrivalled  as 
bpecimens  of  Gothic  architecture.  Thin  part  has 
also  several  noble  churches,  but  it  is  now  wholly 
given  over  to  trade.  French  is  spoken  in  the 
upper  part  of  B. ;  but  in  the  lower,  Flemish  is 
prevalent,  and  in  one  quarter  the  Walloon  dialect 
is  spoken.  The  English  language,  owing  to  the 
large  number  of  English  who  reside  In  B.  for 
economy,  is  also  very  common.  The  walls  which 
formerly  surrounded  B.  have  been  removed,  and 
their  place  is  now  occupied  by  pleasant  Boulevards, 
shaded  by  alleys  of  trees,  extending  several  mile*. 
The  Allrt  IVr/e— a  double  avenue  along  the  Scheldt 
canal — forms  a  splendid  promenade,  anil  leads  toward 
the  palace  of  Larkru,  the  suburban  residence  of  the 
royal  family,  three  miles  north  of  the  city.  Besides 
the  fine  park  in  the  Upper  Town,  covering  an  area  of 
some  seventeen  acres,  ornamented  with  fouutaius 
and  statues,  and  surrounded  by  the  king's  palace, 
the  '  Palace  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,'  the  Chamber 
of  Representatives,  and  other  buildings,  B.  lms 
several  other  squares  or  places,  among  which  the 
most  noteworthy  are — the  Place  Jiot/alr,  with  its 
colossal  monument  of  Godfrey  of  Bouillon ;  the 
Grand  I'lare,  in  which  is  situated  the  Hotel  de 
Ville,  a  splendid  Gothic  structure,  erected  in  the 
beginning  of  the  15th  c,  with  a  pyramidal  tower 
8»I4  feet  high,  surmounted  by  a  statue  of  St. 
Michael,  the  patron  saint  of  B.,  and  where,  in 
lotlH,  the  patriot  counts,  Egmont  and  Horn,  were 
beheaded  by  order  of  the  Duke  of  Alba ;  and  the 
J'lart  dt*  ifartyr*,  where  a  memorial  lms  been 
erected  to  those  who  fell  here  in  the  revolution  of 

1830.  Among  the  churches  of  B.,  the  largest  and 
finest  is  the  cathedral  of  St.  Gudule,  which  dates 
from  the  12th  c,  and  is  built  in  the  pointed  Gothic 
st\le,  with  two  towers  of  more  modern  date, 
rUing  on  each  side  to  the  height  of  2«4  feet,  many 
richly  painted  windows,  a  pulpit  considered  the 
master-piece  of  Verbruggen,  and  monuments  of  the 
Dukes  of  Brabant  and  other  distinguished  persons. 
In  tlie  Palai*  tie*  Beaux  Art*  is  the  picture-gallery, 
containing  the  finest  specimens  of  the  Flemish 
school  of  painting;  the  public  library  with  its 
2< '0,000  volumes,  and  its  18,ot»0  MSS.,  collected 
by  the  Dukes  of  Burgundy — MSS.  interesting 
and  valuable  not  only  for  their  contents,  but  for 
the  beautiful  miniature  pointings  with  which  the 
scholars  of  Van  Eyck  adorned  them.  The  Observa- 
tory is  one  of  the  finest  in  Europe,  and  is  under  the 
charge  of  the  celebrated  mathematician  Qnetelet. 
The  educational  establishments  of  B.  are  numerous, 
the  principal  being  the  free  university,  founded  in 

1831,  with  four  faculties — \  h.,  law,  medicine,  mathe- 
matical and  physical  sciences,  and  belles-lettres, 
and  having  a  special  school  of  pharmacy  attached. 
It  has  also  numerous  charituble  and  benevolent 
institutions;  and  is  the  seat  of  the  provincial 
government  of  South  Brabant,  as  well  as  of  the 
general  government  of  the  kingdom.  B.  is  one 
of  the  chief  centres  of  the  industry  of  the  country. 
Its  lace  is  particularly  famous.  Of  the  esteemed 
carpets  which  pass  under  the  name  of  B.  carpets, 
only  a  few  are  manufactured  here,  most  of  those 
of  itelgic  make  being  produced  at  Tournai.  It  has 
also  manufactures  of  damask,  linen,  ribbons,  paper, 
jewellery,  hats,  soap,  porcelain,  mathematical  and 
musical  instruments,  &e.  Carriage-building  is  also 
an  important  branch  of  industry.  Printing  aud 
lithographic  establishments  are  numerous ;  and  about 
a  dozen  newspapers  are  published  daily.  Pop.  in 
1864,  184,932. 

As  early  as  the  Pth  e.,  we  find  B.  (Brvchttlla), 
then  probably  a  villa  of  the  Frank  kings,  mentioned 
in  old  chronicles,  and  that  a  church  existed  here 
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in  9rt6  is  proved  by  a  deed  of  the  Emperor  Otho 
I.  Under  Charles  V.,  B.  was  made  the  court* 
residence  in  the  Netherlands,  and  became  after- 
wards, under  Philip  II.,  the  chief  arena  of  the 
revolution,  and  of  the  atrocities  committed  bv  the 
Duke  of  Alba  and  the  Inquisition.  B.  suffered 
greatly  in  the  war  of  Spain  against  Louis  XIV. — in 
whose  reign  it  was  bombarded  by  Marshal  Villeroi, 
and  upwards  of  4O0O  buildings  destroyed — and  in 
that  of  Austria  sgainst  Louis  XV. ;  but  still  more 
from  the  continual  prevalence  of  party  animo- 
sities caused  by  the  policy  of  Austria.  Under  the 
mild  rule  of  Maria  Theresa,  B.  flourished  greatly, 
and  in  this  time,  many  of  its' best  institutions  and 
public  buildings  were  founded.  In  1789  occurred 
the  Brabant  revolution  under  Joseph  II.;  and 
scarcely  had  Austrian  rule  been  re-established,  after 
a  brief  lime  of  independence,  when  B.  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  French,  1792.  After  other  changes 
of  fortune,  B.,  with  the  other  ports  of  Belgium,  was 
incorporated  with  the  kingdom  of  the  Netherlands 
in  181ft,  and  so  remained  until  the  revolution  of  1830, 
by  which  it  became  the  capital  of  the  independent 
kingdom  of  Belgium. 

BRUSSELS  CARPETS.    See  Carpkt. 

BRUSSELS  SPROUTS,  one  of  the  many  culti- 
vated varieties  of  Bra*xiea  olrracru  (sec  Bkassica 
and  Caiidaoi:),  distinguished  by  producing,  in  the 
axils  of  the  leave*,  little  clusters  of  leaves  which 
close  together  and  form  miniature  cabbages.  These 
are  used,  like  other  greens  of  this  species,  for  the 
table,  and  are  very  delicate.  The  plant  is  culti- 
vated much  in  the  same  way  as  cabbage  or  kale, 
requiring,  however,  less  space  than  most  of  the 
varieties.  It  may  be  planted  in  shady  situations,  or 
between  the  rows  of  crops,  such  as  pease,  beans, 
scarlet-runners,  6ic,  which  are  to  be  removed  from 
the  ground  in  autumn.  The  sprouts  are  fit  for  use 
chiefly  in  winter  and  spring.  The  stem  sometimes 
attains  a  height  of  four  feet,  and  the  head  resembles  a 
&  small  imperfectly  boiled  savoy;  but  there  is  a 
subvariety  with  shorter  stems,  preferable  for  many 
situations.  In  some  places,  it  is  customary  to  remove 
the  head  early  in  winter,  in  order  to  promote  the 
development  of  the  lateral  shoots  in  spring ;  but  if 
the  head  is  allowed  to  remain,  the  plant  becomes 
taller,  and  new  shoots  are  formed  as  the  lower  ones 
are  removed.  The  seed  is  sown  in  February  or 
March.  Seed  is  very  generally  imported  from 
Belgium,  as  this  vegetable  is  said  to  degen- 
erate iu  Britain.  Its  use  has  of  late  rapidly 
extended,  and  none  of  the  many  varieties  of  the 
species  to  which  it  belongs  is  better  deserving  of 
cultivation. 

BRUTCS,  Lrritrs  Jrxirs,  figures  in  the  legen- 
dary history  of  early  Rome,  as  the  hero  who  over- 
turned the  monarchical,  aud  established  the  repub- 
lican form  of  government.  The  legend  runs  that 
he  was  the  son  of  a  rich  Roman.  On  his  father's 
death,  Tarquin  the  Proud  took  possession  of  the 
property,  and  put  an  elder  brother  to  death,  and 
B.  himself  only  escaped  the  same  fate  by  feigning 
idiocy  (hence  the  name  Brutu*,  stupid).  The  oracle 
of  Delphi  foretold  that  he  should  govern  in  Rome. 
Remcmt>ering  his  own  wrongs,  and  gifted  with  the 
strength  and  wisdom  of  one  who  was  fulfilling 
the  decrees  of  fate,  B.,  when  the  foul  rape  com- 
mitted by  one  of  the  royal  family  upon  Lncretia  had 
shocked  the  people,  convoked  them,  placed  him- 
self at  their  head,  and  drove  the  kings  from  Rome. 
He  is  said  to  have  been  then  elected  one  of  the  two 
first  consuls  (509  n.  «'.).  That  his  character  as  a  stern 
old  Roman  hero  might  be  complete,  the  legend  add* 
that  he  sacrificed  to  the  new  republic  his  own  sons, 
detected  in  a  conspiracy  to  restore  the  monarchy ; 
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and  tliat  at  last  he  fell  in  mortal  combat  repel- 
ling an  attack  led  on  by  one  of  tlio  sons  of  Tarquin. 
Little  more,  however,  can  be  said  to  be  established 
upon  sufficient  historical  evidence  with  regard  to 
B.,  than  that  there  existed  a  person  of  that  name 
who  held  high  office  in  Rome  at  a  very  early 
period. 

BRUTUS,  Marcus  Jrxins,  born  88  n.  c,  appears 
to  have  spent  the  early  years  of  manhood  in  exclu- 
sive devotion  to  literary  pursuits,  uud  not  to  have 
taken  part  in  the  political  dissensions  agitating 
Rome  till  ho  had  attained  a  mature  age.  When  the 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Pompey  and  Crcsar, 
he  sided  with  the  former;  but  after  the  battle  of 
Pharsalia,  made  his  submission  to  the  latter,  and, 
in  the  following  year,  was  appointed  governor  of 
Cisalpine  (iaul.  On  returning  to  Rome,  he  divorced 
his  wife  in  order  to  marry  Porti  t,  the  daughter  of 
Cato,  of  whose  principles  in  politics  he  professed  to 
be  a  disciple.  The  influence  of  Cussiua  prevailed 
upon  him  to  join  the  conspiracy  which  ended  in 
the  murder  of  Ciesar.  The  efforts  of  B.  to  retain 
popular  favour  afterwards  beine  unavailing  to  coun- 
teract the  effects  of  the  eloquence  of  Antony,  he 
was  forced  to  leave  first  Rome,  and  then  Italy. 
The  remainder  of  his  life  was  spent  partly  in 
Athens,  partly  in  Asia  Minor,  and  partlv  as  the 
leader  of  a  marauding  force  whh?h  maintained 
itself  by  plundering  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern 
shores  of  the  Adriatic.  Defeated  by  Antony  and 
Octavianus  (Augustus)  at  the  battle  of  Philippi 
(12  h.  v.),  he  terminated  his  life  by  falling  upon  his 
•word. 

BFU'X,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situated  on  the  Bila, 
about  1 1  miles  north  of  Saatz.  In  its  vicinity  are 
extcn-ivc  coal  mines,  and  the  famous  mineral  springs 
of  Pullna  and  Seidliiz,  from  which  the  inhabitants  of 
B.  prepare  a  considerable  quantity  of  salts.  Pop. 
about  Him  hi. 

BRUYERE,  Jkax  La.    See  Lahrctf.rk. 

BRYANT,  JACon,  an  eminent  English  scholar, 
was  bom  at  Plymouth  in  1715.  He  was  educated 
at  Eton  and  King's  College,  Cambridge,  where 
he  took  his  degree  of  M.  A.  in  1744.  In  175ft  lie 
became  private  secretary  to  the  Duke  of  Marl- 
borough, and  accompanied  his  (Jrace  to  the  con- 
tinent. Substantial  proofs  of  the  duke's  esteem 
raised  him  above  the  region  of  pecuniary  cares, 
and  enabled  him  to  devote  his  whole  life  to  letters. 
He  died  14th  November  1804.  Among  his  numerous 
publications,  may  be  mentioned:  Obter  rat  ions  and 
Inquirif  relating  to  various  j>art*  or  Ancient  }  I  it- 
tort)  (Cambridge*  1767);  A  Arte  Si/tiem  or  Anal  tint 
of  Ancient  Mythology  {MIX— 177«);  Vindicia,  Fla- 
vt'ana  (a  defence  ol  Josephus's  testimony  in  regard 
(to  Christ),  (1780);  Treatise  on  the  Authenticity  of 
the  Scripture*  and  lite  Truth  of  the  t'hrittian  Ke- 
ligion  llil'l!);  A  Ditttrtation  concerning  the  War  of 
Troy,  d'c.  (1796);  The  Sentiments  of  Philo-Judtrut 
concern  in  ff  I  he  Jstgos  (1797);  and  a  variety  of  Disser- 
tations on  the  Difficult  Passages  of  Scripture  (1808). 
B.  was  a  man  of  great  and  varied  learning,  but  his 
intellect,  although  acute,  was  neither  philosophical 
nor  comprehensive  enough  to  enable  him  to  handle 
in  a  satisfactory  manner  the  important  questions  on 
which  he  wrote. 

BRYANT,  William  Cclun,  a  distinguished 
American  poet  and  journalist,  was  Lorn  in  Cum- 
wington,  Muss.,  Nov.  3,  1794.  At  the  early  age 
of  lo,  he  published  translations  from  some  of  the 
Latin  poets;  at  13,  he  wrote  a  terse  and  vigorous 
political  poem,  entitled  The  Embargo;  and  at  IS,  he 
composed  his  Thanatopsis,  a  poem  full  of  beauty. 
In  1815  he  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  for  ten 
years  practised  with  diligence  and  success.    In  1825 


he  removed  to  a  more  eongcniaf  sphere,  and  in  asso* 
ciation  with  a  friend,  established  77ie  A'or  York 
Jtevicw,  to  which  he  contributed  many  of  his  best 
poems.  In  1«-Jf>  he  became  principal  editor  of  The 
Evening  Pott,  the  leading  democratic  paper  of  New 
York,  which  he  still  continues  to  conduct  with  a 
manliness  and  purity  of  tone  of  which  the  examples 
among  his  professional  brethren  might  be  increased 
with  advantage.  The  first  collected  edition  of  his 
poems  appeared  in  18:12.  They  were  soon  after 
republished  in  Brituin,  and  were  regarded  as  the 
highest  efforts,  up  to  that  time,  of  the  American 
Mu.sc.  In  1842  he  published  The  Fountain,  and 
Other  Poem*.  B.  visited  Eunipe  in  18:t|.  and  again 
in  1844  and  1849.  The  result  of  his  observations 
was,  /setter*  of  a  Traveller  in  Europe  ami  Ami  rica, 
In  1858  appeared  a  new  edition  of  his  poetical 
works,  with  71  engravings.  Although  the  |>opu- 
larity  of  B.'s  writings  has  been  eclipsed  by  that  of 
I/Otigffllow  and  Poe,  he  has  still  a  large  circle  of 
readers  and  admirers.  The  geneial  impression 
however,  is,  that  his  mature  genius  has  fallen  far 
short  of  its  early  promise. 

BRY  ONY  {Bryonia),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Cucurbit 'actor,  distinguished  by  tria- 
delphous  stamens,  with  distinct  anthers,  a  trifid 
style,  and  a  few-seeded  fruit  destitute  of  hard  rind. 
The  stems  climb  by  means  of  lateral  tendrils,  the 
leaves  are  angular  or  3-5-lobed,  and  the  flowers  cam- 
panulate,  5-|>artitc,  unisexual,  and  generally  yellow. 
The  Common  Bryony  (B.  dioica),  the  only  British 
species,  is  frequent  in  hedgerows  in  England,  but  is 
not  indigenous  to  Scotland.  It  has  cordate  palmate 
leaves,  axillary  bunches  of  flowers,  and  red  berries 
about  the  size  of  a  |>ea.  It  abounds  in  a  fetid  and 
acrid  juice.  The  root  is  perennial,  very  large,  white 
and  branched,  has  a  repulsive  smell,  and  is  acrid, 
purgative,  and  emetic.  B.  alba,  common  in  the 
middle  parts  of  Europe, 


Bryony. 


The  root  of  both  is  applied  topically  to  bruises,  and 
was  formerly  very  much  in  use  as  a  purgative.  It  in 
■ow  agaiu  much  employed  in  homoeopathic  practice. 
A  decoction  made  of  1  lb.  of  the  fresh  root  is  said 
by  Withering  to  be  '  the  best  purge  for  horned 
cattle.'  It  contains  a  bitter  extractive,  culled  Bryo- 
nine,  to  which  it  seems  to  owe  its  properties.  The 
young  shoots  of  both  species  are,  however,  so 
free  from  acrid  and  dangerous  qualities,  that  they 
may  be  used  as  pot-herbs. — The  roots  of  other 
species  of  the  genus  are  also  acrid  and  purgative ; 
but  it  is  said  that  the  root  of  B.  Abtftsinica,  when 
cooked,  is  eaten  without  danger.— Black  Bryony 
(ramus  communis)  is  a  plant  of  a  different  natural 
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order  (Diotcortactet,  q.  v.).  The  genus  U  distin- 
guished by  an  inferior  ovary  and  succulent  fruit. 
Black  B.  has  long  twining  stems,  cordate  undivided 
leaves,  greenish  flowers,  and  red  berries.  Its  roots 
are  very  large  and  fleshy,  black  externally.  The 
berries  are  unwholesome,  and  the  whole  plant  is 
acrid,  the  roots  so  much  so  as  to  have  been  formerly 
emploved  for  stimulating  plasters.  But  the  young 
tuckers,  in  which  the  acrid  principle  is  not  much 
developed,  are  eaten  in  Greece  as  asparagus,  after 
careful  boiling  with  change  of  water,  as  arc  also 
those  of  T.  Cretiea.  The  plant  is  common  in  most 
parts  of  Europe,  and  ia  found  in  England,  in  hedges 
and  thickets. 

BRYOZO'A.   See  Zoophytes. 
BKY'UM  (Gr.  bryon,  moss),  a  genus  of  Howes 
(q.  v.)  distinguished  by  a   terminal  fruit-stalk,  a 
double  perintome  (see  Mosses)— the  outer  one  of  16 


teeth,  the 


cut  into  16  equal 


Bryum  Longicollum : 

a.  Sterile  snoot*  with  leave*;  b,  fertile  plant,  thawing  the 
*p<-re-ca*e  and  ita  stalk ;  e.  th*  »r>oiv-e«*e  or  capsule,  miuml 
lied;  rf,  ttio  citlyptrti.  rnmrolfled  ;  t,  tlie  top  of  the  spore 


segments — and  a  dimidiate  ealvptra.  The  species  are 
very  numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  natives  of 
Britain.  They  are  all  smalt,  their  stems  short,  and 
their  leaves  forming  little  rosettes,  from  the  centre 
of  which  the  fruit-stalk  springs.  They  very  generally 
grow  in  dense  patches,  on  wet  rocks,  wet  earth,  the 
bark  of  trees,  Ac.,  beautifully  clothing  them  with 
bright  green. 

BRZESC  LITE'WSKI,  a  walled  town  of  Russia, 
in  the  government  of  Grodno,  about  108  miles  south 
from  the  city  of  the  same  name.  Being  advanta- 
geously situated  on  the  right  bunk  of  the  Bue,  it 
has  un  extensive  trade.  It  was  the  scene  of  a 
battle  between  the  Russians  and  Poles  in  1794. 
Pop.  17,481. 

BRZE'ZAN,  a  town  of  Galicia,  situated  on  the 
Zlotn-Lipa,  about  64  miles  south-east  of  Lemberg. 
It  has  an  old  castle  and  a  gymnasium,  and  manufac- 
tures of  linen,  sail-cloth,  and  leather.    Pop.  8000. 

BUA'CIIE,  or  GARDEN  ISLAND,  an  island  of 
Western  Australia,  near  the  mouth  of  Swan  River, 
in  lat.  82°  10*  8.,  and  long.  115"  40'  E.  Though 
measuring  only  6  miles  by  1,  it  Is  yet  important  as* 
sheltering  from  the  open  ocean  the  deep  and  spacious 
anchorage  of  Cockburn  Bound,  which  flows  between 
it  and  the  mainland  of  the  colony. 

BU'AZE,  a  South  African  plant,  of  which  the 
botanical  characters  and  relations  are  not  yet 
known,  hut  which  is  likely  to  prove  of  importance  1 
on  account  of  its  fibre.  Dr.  Livingstone  found  it 
growing  in  large  quantities  in  the  Maravi  country, 
north  of  the  Zambesi ;  but  he  could  not  procure 
any  specimen  in  flower  or  fruit,  and  Dr.  Hooker 
did  not  recognise  the  specimens  of  branches  and 
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leaves.  It  is  not  cultivated,  and  the  only  use  to 
which  it  is  put  by  the  natives  is  to  afford'  threads 


for  stringing  beads  on;  but  Dr.  Livingstone  thinks 
its  fibre  stronger  and  finer  than  flax,  and  says  that 
a  firm  thread  of  it  feels  like  catgut  in  the  band,  and 
would  rather  cut  the  fingers  than  break. 

BU'BALCS,  BU BALIS,  or  BU  BALE  (Antilope 
Buhalus),  supposed  to  be  the  BubaJu*  of  the  ancients 
— although  that  name  is  now  generally  appropriated 
to  the  buffalo  (q.  v.)— a  species  of  antelope,  of  that 
section  of  the  genus  which  is  characterised  as  bovu 
form  or  ox-like.  The  Arabic  name  is  Bekker  el- 
Wash,  which  signifies  wild  ox.  It  is  an  animal 
about  the  size  of  a  large  stag,  with  very  ox-like 
head  and  muzzle— the  head,  however,  remarkably 


Bubalis. 

long  ;  tho  horns  about  as  long  as  the  head, 
rounded  by  a  succession  of  thickened  rings,  curved 
so  as  to  somewhat  resemble  the  sides  of  a  lyre,  the 
points  directed  backward.  The  general  colour  is 
yellowish  brown,  hut  the  tail  is  terminated  by  a 
black  tuft.  The  B.  is  an  animal  of  rather  coarse 
appearance,  very  destitute  of  the  gracefulness  of 
the  typical  antelopes.  It  inhabits  Barbary,  and 
occasional  wanderers  make  their  way  to  the  banks 
of  the  Nile.  It  is  figured  on  tho  monuments  of 
ancient  Egypt.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habits.  It  is 
said  to  be  easily  domesticated.  The  most  nearly 
related  species  to  tho,  of  other  antelopes  known,  ia 
the  Kanha  (q.  v.)  of  South  Africa. 
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BUBA'STIS,  a  goddess  of  the  Egyptian*,  was, 
in  their  mythology,  the  child  of  Isis  and  Osiris, 
and  the  sister  of  Horus.  8he  was  identified  by 
the  Greeks  with  Artemis  (Diana),  though  upon 
what  grounds  is  unknown,  as  the  best  information 
with  rrgurd  to  ber  is,  that  she  was  the  goddess 
who  presided  oTer  pregnancy  and  childbirth.  The 
chief  temple  erected  to  B.  was  at  Bubastis  (q.  v.). 

B.  is  represented  on  monumenU  as  having  the  head 
of  a  cat,  an  animal  which  was  sacred  to  her. 

BUBA'STIS  (the  Pibeuth  of  Scripture,  and 
modern  Trl  B<t*ia),  a  ruined  city  of  Egypt,  about 
14  miles  north  of  Belbeys,  in  lat.  30°  80'  N.,  and 
long.  31°  33'  E.  B.  derived  its  name  from  the 
Egyptian  goddess  Bubastis,  in  whose  honour  a 
temple  was  erected  here,  which  if  not  so  large 
and  magnificent  as  some  Egyptian  temples,  was, 
according  to  Herodotus,  one  of  the  most  beautiful, 
and  va»t  number*  of  persons  were  wont  to  make 
annual  pilgrimages  to  it.  Nothing  but  some  stones 
of  the  temple,  which  are  of  the  finest  red  granite, 
now  remain.  There  are  some  other  ruins,  and 
mounds  of  great  extent,  consisting  chietiy  of  the 
remains  of  brick  house*  and  heaps  of  broken 
pottery. 

BUBBLE,  as  a  term,  is  defined  by  Blackstonc 
as  an  unwarrantable  undertaking  by  unlawful 
subscriptions,  subjecting  the  parties  who  originate 
and  put  them  in  operatiou  to  the  penalties  of 
praemunire  («|.  v.).  The  South-tea  Company  (q.  v.) 
was  a  terrible  example  of  such  a  bubble.— The 
Bubble  Act  is  the  name  given  to  the  6  Geo.  I. 

C.  18,  'enacted,'  says  Blackstone,  'in  the  year  after 
the  infamous  South-sea  project  had  beggared 
half  the  nation,'  and  which  public  fraud  the  act 
was  intended  to  punish.  But  it  was  repealed 
by  the  6  Geo.  IV.  c,  t»l,  which  at  the  same  time 
left  such  com|>aiiies  to  bo  dealt  with  by  the 

BU  BBLE  SHELL.    See  Bulla. 
BU  BO,  an  inflammatory  tumour  seated  in  the 
groin  or  the  armpit. 
BU'BO.    See  Owl. 

Bl'CAN'EE'RS,  a  celebrated  association  of 
piratical  adventurers,  who,  from  the  commencement 
of  the  second  quarter  of  the  16th  c,  to  the  end 
of  the  17th,  maintained  themselves  in  the  Carib- 
bean seas,  at  first  by  systematic  reprisals  on  the 
Spaniard.*,  latterly,  by  less  justifiable  and  indis- 
criminate piracy.  The  :)ame  is  derived  from 
tho  Caribbee  fxturan,  a  term  for  preserved  meat, 
smoke-dried  in  a  peculiar  manner.  From  this 
the  French  adventurers  formed  the  verb  baueaner 
and  the  noun  b>>Hcatiter,  which  was  adopted  by 
the  English;  while,  singularly  enough,  the  French 
used,  in  preference,  the  word  fibtwtier  (see  Film- 
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stood  by  him  when  alive,  and  succeeded  to  his 
property  after  his  death.  The  principal  centre  of 
their  wild  and  predatory  life  was  lor  some  time 
the  island  of  Tortuga,  near  St.  Domingo.  When 
they  were  not  hunting  Spaniards,  or  being  hunted 
themselves,  their  chief  occupation  and  means  of 
subsistence  was  the  chase.  From  the  flesh  of  wild 
cattle  they  made  their  '  boucan  ; '  their  skins  and 
tallow  they  sold  or  bartered  to  Dutch  and  other 
traders.  The  history  of  these  men  embraces,  as 
may  be  supposed,  narratives  of  cruelty  and  blood- 
shed unsurpassed  in  the  annals  of  crime.  It  has, 
however,  not  a  few  stories  of  high  and  romantic 
adventure,  of  chivalrous  valour,  and  brilliant 
generalship.  Among  the  'great  captains'  whose 
names  figure  most  prominently  in  the  records 
of  bncaneering,  were  the  Frenchmau  Mont  bars, 
surnamed  by  the  terrible  title  of  '  The 
tor;'  his  countrymen,  Peter  of  Dieppe. 
'The  Great' — as  truly,  perhaps,  as  others  so  dis- 
tinguished— and  L'Olonnais,  Michael  de  Buseo, 
and  Bartolomeo  de  Portuguez,  Mimsvelt,  and  Van 
Horn.  Pre-eminent,  however,  among  them  all  was 
the  Welshman,  Henry  Morgan,  hIio  organised 
fleets  and  armies,  took  strong  fortresses  and  rich 
cities,  and  displayed  throughout  the  bold  genius 
of  a  bom  commander.  He  it  was  that  led  the  way 
for  the  B.  to  the  Southern  Ocean,  by  his  daring 
march  in  167D  across  the  Isthmus  of  Panama  to  the 
city  of  that  name,  which  he  took  and  plundered 
after  a  desperate  battle.  This  brilliant  but  most 
unscrupulous  personage  was  knighted  by  Charles 
II.,  and  became  deputy-governor  of  Jamaica.  A 
higher  subordination  of  the  love  of  gold  to  the 
passion  for  dominion  in  him,  might  probably 
have  made  him  Emperor  of  the  West  Indies, 
some  dream  of  which  seems  at  one  time  to  have 
occupied  his  mind.  In  lfiKO  and  ItiS'.l,  extensive 
bucaneering  ex[*-dilions  were  made  to  the  Pacific, 
even  as  far  as  the  coast  of  China,  of  which  the 
best  record  is  preserved  in  the  lively  pages  of 
William  Dumpier,  himself  an  important  partner  in 
adventures.    The  *ar  between  France 


*),  a  corruption  of  our  'freebooter.'  The  B. 
were  also  sometimes  called  '  Brethren  of  the  Coast.' 
The  arrogant  assumption  by  the  Spaniards  of 
a  divine  right — sanctioned  by  the'  pope's  bull — to 
the  whole  New  World,  was  not,  of  course,  to  be 
tolerated  by  the  enterprising  mariners  of  England 
and  France ;  and  the  enormous  cruelties  practised 
by  them  upon  all  foreign  interlopers,  of  which 
the  history  of  that  time  is  full,  naturally  led  to  an 
association  for  mutual  defence  among  the  adven- 
turers of  all  other  nations,  but  particularly  among 
the  English  and  French.  The  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  their  policy — for  they,  in  course  of  time, 
formed  distinct  communities — were  close  mutual 
alliance,  and  mortal  war  with  all  that  was  Spanish. 
Their  simple  code  of  laws  bound  them  to  a  common 
participation  in  the  necessaries  of  life;  locks  and 
bam  were  proscribed  as  an  insult  to  the  general 
pj  and  every  man  had  his  comrade,  who 


and  Britain,  after  the  accession  of  William  ML, 
dissolved  the  ancient  alliance  of  the  French  and 
English  bucaneers.  After  the  peace  of  Byswick, 
ami  the  accession  of  the  Bourbon  Philip  V.  to  the 
Spanish  crown  (l~ol),  they  finally  di*a|>i>cared,  to 
make  way  for  a  race  of  mere  cut  throat*  utid  vulgar 
desperadoes,  not  yet  utterly  extinct.  The  last 
great  event  in  their  history  was  the  capture  of 
Carihagena  in  16'.»7,  where'  the  booty  was  enor- 
mous.— See  the  Uintoriet  of  Bnrncv  and  Thorn- 
berry,  Dampier's  Vot/aptn,  and  the  Narratives  of 
Wafer,  Ringrove,  and  Sharp. 

BUCCINATOR  (from  Lat.  hmmnv,  to  sound 
a  trumpet),  the  name  of  a  muscle,  situated  in  the 
substance  of  the  cheeks;  it  is  so  called  because, 
when  the  cheeks  are  distended  with  air,  the  contrac- 
tion of  the  B.  muscles  forces  it  out. 

BUCCI'NO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Principal 
Citra.  Napleo,  pleasantly  situated  on  the  Itotta, 
which  at  this  point  is  crossed  by  an  old  Roman 
bridge,  about  14  miles  east  from  Cauqtagna.  In 
its  vicinity  are  quarries  yielding  hue  marble.  Pop. 
54GO. 

BU'CCIXUM.    See  Whelk. 

BUCCLEUCH.  The  Scotts,  Duke  of  B..  are 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most  distinguished  families  in 
Scotland.  The  family  traces  its  descent  from  Sir 
Richard  le  Scott,  in  the  reign  of  Alexander  III. 
(1249 — 12S5);  but  the  ancestor  who  first  becomes 
historically  conspicuous  is  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  Brsnx- 
hohn  and  B.,  a  brave  and  powerful  chieftain  on 
the  border.    B.,  which  from  this  early  period  was 
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to  be  associated  with  the  family  title,  is  a 
lonelv  estate  in  the  vale  of  Rankleburn,  at  the  head 
of  Eltriek,  Selkirkshire.     The  Sir  Walter  alluded  to 
flourished  iu  the  reign  of  James  V'.,  and  on  gome 
iucidents  in  his  life,  his  great  namesake  founded  I 
the  Lav  of  the  I^att  Minttrtl.    Sir  Walter  fought 
bravely  at  the  battle  of  Pinkie,  1547,  and  wu  slain 
in  an  encounter  with  Sir  Walter  Kerr  of  Ceasford 
in  the  streets  of  Edinburgh,  15.V2.    He  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  grandson  Sir  Walter  Scott  of  B.,  a  | 
knight  '  wise,  true,  and  modem,'  who  was  succeeded  j 
by  his  only  son  who  l>ore  the  Mine  name.  This 
Sir  Walter  is  celebrated  for  hi*  military  exploit*  on 
the  border,  not  the  least  during  of  his  enterprise* 
being  the  rescue  of  oue  of  his  attendant*,  Kinmont 
Willie,  from  the  castle  of  Carlisle.    (See  MinAtrcl'v 
of  the  ScoltUh  liorder.)  For  his  service*  to  the  State, 
in  which  is  to  be  reckoned  hi*  carrying  away  of 
large  number*  of  the  border  marauders  to  foreign 
wan*,  he  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  1606,  as  Lord 
Scott  of  Buccleuch.    Dying  iu  1611,  he  was  suc- 
ceeded by  his  only  son,  Walter,  who,  in  1619,  received 
an  elevation  in  the  peerage,  as  Lord  Whitchester 
and  Eskdale,  and  Earl  of  Buccleuch.    Through  his  | 
eon  Francis,  the  second   earl,   the  family,  by  a 
grant,  acquired  the  extensive  domain  of  Liddesdalc, 
formerly  belonging  to  the  House  of  Bothwell ;  also, 
by  purchase,  large  territories  in  Eskdale ;  and  in  j 
1 64*2,  the  barony  of  Dalkeith  from   the   Morton  ( 
family.    Francis  left  only  two  daughters,  the  eldest  j 
of  whom  dying  without  issue,  the  titles  and  estates  ; 
went  to  her  sister,  Anne,  who,  in  1603,  was  married  t 
to  James,  Duke  of  Monmouth,  an  illegitimate  son 
of  Charles  II.    In  1(173,  this  pair  were  created  Duke 
and  Duchess  of  B.,  Earl  and  Countess  of  Dalkeith, 
&c.    After  a  marriage  of  twenty-two  years,  the 
unhappy  duke,  on  a  charge  of  rebellion,  was  tried 
and  beheaded,  108"i  ;  the  duchess,  however,  retain- 
ing her  honours,  title,  and  estates,  as  in  her  own 
right.    The  duke  left  a  family  of  four  sons  and  two 
daughters.    The  duchess  afterwards  married  Lord  j 
Cornwall!*,  by   whom   she   had   a  son   and  two  | 
daughters,  and  died  in  1732,  at  Dalkeith  House, 
where  she  had   occasionally  resided   in  princely 
splendour.    James,  her  eldeBt  surviving  son,  pre- 
dcce.ised  his  mother,  and  his  son,  Francis,  by  the 
death  of  bin  grandmother,  succeeded  to  the  title 
of  Duke  of  Buccleuch.    Notwithstanding  the  con- 
nection with  the  son  of  Charles  II.,  the  family  still 
preserved  the  surname  of  Scott.    Duke  Francis, 
in  1743,  obtained  a  restoration  of  his  grandfather 
Moumoulh's  Earldom  of  Doncustcr  and  Barony  of 
Tynedale,  and  was  hence  a  British  peer.    In  1720, 
be  married  a  daughter  of  Jame«,  second  Duke 
of  Quecnsbury,  and  by  this  fortunate  connection, 
a  portion  of  the  Qucenshury  estates,  along  with  I 
the  dukedom  merged  iu  the  family  of  B.  in  1810. 
Henry,  third    Duke  of  B.,    born    1746,    waa   the  | 
greatest  and  most  estimable  of  his  family.  He 
bad  for   his  tutor   and  friend  Dr.  Adam  Smith, 
and  his  beneficent  talents  were  directed  toward* 
the  improvement  of  his  extensive  estates  in  the 
south  of  Scotland.    The  amelioration  of  the  soil, 
the  planting  of  trees,  the  making  of  roads,  the 
improving  of  the  breed  of  sheep,  and  the  social 
elevation    of    his    numerous    tenantry,  uniformly 
engaged  his  attention.    He  died  in  1812,  and  was 
succeeded  by  his  eldest  son  Charles,  fourth  duke, 
who,  dying   in    1814,  waa  succeeded  by  his  son, 
Walter  Francis,  born  18o6,  who  bears  the  title  of 
Duke  of  B.  and  Queensbury,  Marquis  of  Dumfries- 
ahire,   Earl   of   Drumlanrig,   B.,   Sanquhar,  Dal- 
keith, &c,  in  the  peerage  of  Scotland ;  and  Earl 
of  Doncaster,  4c,  in  the  peerage  of  England.  His 
eldest  son,  William   Henry,   takea   the  courtesy 
title  of  Earl  of  Dalkeith.  The  duke,  like,  bis  graud- 
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father,  is  noted  for  the  improvement  of  his  estates, 
which  in  Scotland  are  situated  in  Mid-Lothian, 
Dumfriesshire,  Roxburghshire,  Selkirkshire,  Peebles- 
shire, Lanarkshire,  and  stewartry  of  Kirkcudbright ; 
his  farms  everywhere  being  noted  for  their  good 
steadings  and  thriving  tenantry.  As  an  heritor,  the 
number  of  churches  and  school-houses  which  the 
duke  has  been  concerned  in  building  is  very  con- 
siderable. He  has  one  small  possession  in  File — the 
island  of  Iuchkeith  (q.  r.).  The  greatest  public 
improvement  ever  executed  in  Scotland  by  an 
individual  at  his  own  private  cost,  has  been  carried 
by  the  Duke  of  B.,  after  years  of  labour  and  at  vast 
expense,  to  a  successful  issue.  We  allude  to  the 
creation  of  the  deep-water  harbour  and  port  of 
Granton  on  the  Firth  of  FortJi,  two  miles  from 
Edinburgh — a  work  which,  like  the  undertakings 
of  the  great  Duke  of  Bridgewater,  cannot  fail  to 
give  lasting  fame  to  its  projector.  The  cost  of  this 
enterprise  has  been  referred  to  iu  parliament  aa 
already  not  less  than  £320,<>0O. 

BUCE'XTAUR,  the  name  of  a  ship  which 
acquired  much  celebrity  in  Venice  at  the  time 
when  that  state  was  a  flourishing  republic.  A 
bucentaur  was  known  as  early  as  the  end  of  the 
l'2th  c. ;  and  a  vessel  of  the  same  name  was  burnt 
when  the  French  took  Venice  more  than  six  cen- 
turies afterwards;  but  it  is  not  certain  whether 
this  was  the  same  vessel,  maintained  by  being 
repeatedly  patched  up  with  new  ribs  and  plank- 
ing. The  B.  is  described  as  having  been  a  policy, 
about  10<)  feet  long  by  21  in  extreme  breadth  ;  on 
a  lower  deck  were  32  banks  or  rows  of  oars,  manned 
by  K>8  rowers;  and  on  an  upper  deck  was  accom- 
modation for  the  illustrious  visitors  w  ho  occasionally 
came  on  board.  The  whole  of  the  fittings  were  of 
the  most  gorgeous  character.  Although  propelled 
mainly  by  oars,  there  were  40  mariners  employed 
in  other  ways  to  manage  the  galley.  The  P.  was 
employed  only  once  a  year,  when  the  Doge  '  married 
the  Adriatic'  A  splendid  water-procession  was 
formed,  with  the  Doge  and  the  chief  notables  in 
the  B.,  and  other  distinguished  persons  iu  gondolas 
and  feluccas;  and  when  the  vessels  arrived  at  the 
mouth  of  one  of  the  channels  iqniing  into  the 
Adriatic,  the  Doge  dropped  a  ring  into  the  water, 
using  the  words;  'We  wed  thee  w it li  this  ring,  in 
token  of  our  true  and  perpetual  sovereignty.'  This 
singular  ceremony,  which  took  place  on  Ascension 
Day,  arose  out  of  an  honour  or  privilege  conferred 
by  the  pope  on  the  Doge  in  1177,  consequent  on  a 
splendid  victory  gained  by  the  Venetians  over  the 
Emperor  Frederic  Barburossa. 

BUCEPHALUS  (Greek,  meaning  'ox-head*), 
the  name  of  the  favourite  charger  ot  Alexander  the 
Great,  was  probably  also  the  name  of  a  peculiar  , 
breed  of  horses  in  Thcsaaly.  According  to  tradition, 
Alexander  in  his  boyhood  was  the  lir.-t  to  break 
in  the  steed  B.,  and  thus  fulfilled  the  condition 
stated  by  an  oracle  as  necessary  for  gaining  the  > 
crown  of  Macedon. — The  town  Bt  •  m-iiama,  on  the 
river  Hydaspes,  in  India,  was  founded  near  the 
grave  of  Bucephalus,  which  died  during  Alexander's 
■  ndian  expedition. 

BUCER,  Martin,  one  of  the  church  reformer* 
of  the  16th  c,  was  born  14'Jl,  at  Schlcttstadt,  in 
Alsace.  Ilia  real  name  was  Kuhhorn  (cow-horn), 
but  in  accordance  with  the  fashion  of  his  time 
among  scholars,  ho  changed  it  into  its  Greek  equiv- 
alent; Bucer  being  derived  from  b«u»,  an  ox,  and 
1-rr.u,  a  horn.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  entered  the 
order  of  Dominicans.  At  the  suggestion  of  his 
superior,  be 
devoting  his 
to  the  Greek 


went  to  Heidelberg  to  study  theology, 
attention,  however,  at  the  same  time 
ik  and   Hebrew    language*.  While 
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young,  be  was  appointed  chaplain  to  the  Elector 
of  the  Palatinate.  An  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  Erasmus  had  already  inclined  B.  toward 
Protestantism,  and  hid  views  were  confirmed  by 
the  influence  of  Luther  at  the  Heidelberg  disputa- 
tions in  1518.  Following  the  example  given  by 
Luther  at  the  Diet  of  Worms  (1521),  B.  became 
one  of  the  boldest  and  most  decided  of  the  German 
reformer*.  In  1523,  he  went  to  Strasburg,  where 
he  introduced  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation. 
In  the  disputes  between  Luther  and  Zwingli,  he 
adopted  a  middle  course,  and  endeavoured  to  make 
reconciliation  between  them,;  but  his  view  of  the 
sacraments,  which  approached  that  of  Zwingli, 
exposed  him  to  Luther's  harsh  reprobation.  At 
the  Diet  of  Augsburg,  where  he  conducted  himself 
with  great  circumspection  and  moderation,  he  gene- 
rally accorded  with  the  Lutheran  views;  but,  along 
with  other  Strashurg  theologian*,  declined  to  sub- 
scribe to  the  proposed  confession  of  faith,  and 
afterwards  drew  up  the  Vonfet.*io  Tetrajmlitana. 
An  agreement,  however,  was  sultscqueutly  entered 
into  between  B.  and  the  Lutherans,  and  as  a 
disciple  of  Luther,  he  appeared  at  the  religious 
conference  of  the  Reformers  held  at  Leipsic.  Id 
consequence  of  his  refusal  to  sign  the  Interim 
— &  temporary  creed  drawn  up  by  order  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  V. — B.  found  his  situation  irk- 
some in  Germany,  and  therefore  aeeeptcd  the  invi- 
tation of  Archbishop  Cranmer  (15-ll»|,  and  came 
to  England  to  teach  theology  at  Cambridge,  and 
assist  Paul  Fagius  and  others  in  forwarding  the 
Reformation.  His  modesty,  blameless  life,  and 
great  learning  gained  many  friends  in  England ; 
but  his  labours  were  soon  interrupted  by  death, 
February  27,  1551.  His  remains  were  interred  in 
a  church  at  Cambridge  with  great  solemnity;  but 
during  the  reign  of  Mary,  his  bones,  with  those  of 
Fagius,  were  taken  from 'their  grave*,  and  burned 
in  the  market-place.  His  constant  attempts  to  , 
express  himself  in  language  agreeable  both  to  ' 
Luther  ami  Zwingli,  induced  in  him  at  times  an  , 
obscure,  ambiguous,  and  elusive  kind  of  thought,  i 
to  which,  perhaps,  Bossuet  refers  when  he  stigma-  ' 
tises  B.  as  •  the  great  architect  of  subtleties.'  B.  was, 
of  course,  exposed  to  many  censures  and  scandals  i 
by  the  assiduous  malice  of  the  Roman  Catholic  | 
theologians,  whose  fertile  imaginations  during  the 
Reformation  period  were  exclusively  devoted  to  the 
manufacture  of  indecent  calumnies ;  but  by  Pro- 
testant writers  he  has  been  highly  commended,  and 
by  some  tins  been  ranked  above  even  Luther  ami 
Melancthon.  His  best  work  is  a  translation  and 
exposition  of  the  Psalms,  which  he  published  under 
the  pseudonym  Aretinus  Felinus  (Str.isburg,  1525>). 
Hubert  intended  to  edit  the  whole  of  B.'s  writings 
in  ten  volumes,  but  only  one  volume  appeared 
(Basel.  1577). 

BU'CEROS.   See  Horkdilu 

BUCH,  Leopold  tok,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  German  geologists,  was  born  at  Stolpe, 
in  Prussia,  in  1774  or  1777,  and  received  instruc- 
tion under  Werner  at  the  Mining  Academy, 
Freiberg.  He  afterwards  travelled  in  pursuit  of 
his  favourite  science,  through  all  the  stales  of 
Germany,  through  Scandinavia  as  far  as  the 
North  Cape,  and  through  several  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  France,  and  Italy,  visiting  the  Canary 
Isl.inds  in  1815.  His  chief  writings  are — Oeoltigietd 
Obtertationt  during  Travel*  in  German)/  and  Italy 
(181)2 — 18o&),  a  Phyneal  Dtteription  of  the  Canary 
Itlandt  (1825),  Travel*  in  Norway  and  Lapland 
(1810),  and  essays  On  the  Jura  in  Germany  (1839), 
and  On  the  Mountain  Syttemt  of  liutia  (1840),  with 
•ever*!  monographs  on.  Ammonites  (.1832),  and 


other  fossils.  He  was  abso  the  author  of  an  excellent 
geological  chart  of  Germany  and  its  neighbouring 
states,  published  in  42  plates  (2d  ed.,  Berlin,  1SX2). 
He  died  in  Berlin,  March  4,  1853.  B.  has  been 
described  by  an  eminent  scientific  man  a*  '  the  only 
geologist  who  has  attained  an  equal  fame  in  the 
physical,  the  descriptive,  and  the  natural  history 
departments  of  his  science.  In  ull  these,  he  had 
been  an  originator  and  a  discoverer.' 

BU  CHAN,  the  north-east  district  of  Aberdeen- 
shire, consisting  of  about  a  fourth  of  the  county, 
lying  between  the  Ythan  and  the  Povirmi.  Its  sur- 
face is  undulating,  the  highest  points  being  Mormond 
Hill  in  the  north,  742  feet,  and  Dudwick  Hill  in 
the  south,  6(52  feet.  Portions  of  the  const  are  bold 
and  precipitous,  especially  for  a  few  miles  east  of 
the  Bovcrnn  mouth,  where  Troup  Head  is  floo  feet 
high,  and  south  of  Peterhead,  where  the  coasts  rise 
from  70  to  100  feet.  Among  the  rocks  live  miles 
south  of  this  town  are  the  famous  Pullers  of  B.,  a 
huge  vertical  well  in  the  granite  margin  of  the  sea, 
5o  feet  diameter,  and  loo  feet  deep,  into  the  bottom 
of  which  the  sea  rushes  by  a  natural  archway,  and, 
in  storms,  dashes  up  the  sides  with  great  violence. 
The  eastern  purts  of  B.  consist  chiefly  of  giauite 
and  gneiss,  and  the  western  of  clay-slate  and  old  red 
sandstone.  The  chief  seats  of  population  are  Peter- 
head, Fraserburgh,  Mat-duff,  and  Turriff.  B.  con- 
tains several  so-called  Druid  circles,  as  well  as  the 
remains  of  the  Abbey  of  Deer,  and  of  several 
castles  belonging  to  the  Comyns,  who  held  the 
earldom  of  B.,  but  forfeited  their  title  and  property 
in  1  H<>y. 

BUCHAN-NE'SS,  the  eautcmnio«t  promontory 
of  Scotland,  in  the  north-east  of  Aberdeenshire, 
three  miles  south  of  Peterhead,  in  lat.  67  28  N., 
and  long.  1"  4rt  \V.  A  light-house,  l3o  feet  high, 
with  a  revolving  light,  has  been  erected  here.  It 
may  be  stated  that  the  low  rocks  at  Peterhead 
stretch  a  little  further  east  than  the  Buchan-nessL 
In  the  sea  off  the  B.  lie  the  Buchan  Deeps,  a  great 
trough  50  to  9o  fathoms  deep,  and  25  miles  broad, 
and  stretching  south  nearly  as  far  as  the  Bell-rock. 
Outside  lie  the  Long  Forties,  a  bank  at  the  depth  of 
36—45  fathoms,  and  lo — 20  miles  broad. 

BUCHANAN",  Georok,  one  of  the  most  learned 
men  of  the  ltith  c,  and  a  distinguished  poet  and 
historian,  was  born  of  poor  parents  at  Kilh  arn,  in 
the  county  of  Stirling,  in  February  15'Hi.  He  was 
sent  to  the  university  of  Paris  by  his  uncle,  who 
died  two  years  afterwards,  leaving  B.  without  tho 
means  of  *  prosecuting  his  studies.  He  returned 
home,  served  in  one  canqwign  against  the  Eng- 
lish, and  entered  St.  Andrews  University  in  1524, 
where,  in  the  following  year,  he  took  his  degree 
of  B.A.  In  1520  he  went  to  Paris,  and  became 
a  student  in  the  Scots  College  there.  He  subse- 
quently obtained  a  professorship  in  the  college  of 
St.  Barbe,  but  returned  to  Scotland  about  1537. 
During  his  residence  on  the  continent,  B.  adopted 
the  tenets  of  the  reformed  faith.  A  satire  entitled 
SomniuiH,  exposing  the  Franciscans,  brought  down 
upon  him  the  wrath  of  the  priests;  and  he  had 
resolved  upon  seeking  safety  in  his  old  college  at 
Paris,  when  King  James  V.  took  him  under  his 
protection,  and  intrusted  him  with  the  education  of 
one  of  his  illegitimate  sons.  At  the  request  of  tho 
king,  B.  wrote  another  and  more  pungent  satire 
against  the  monks,  entitled  Franei*canu*,  increasing 
their  anger,  and  rousing  especially  the  bitter  hatred 
of  the  powerful  Cardinal  Beaton,  who,  after  a  time 
procured  B.'s  arrest,  and  even  went  so  far  as  to 
offer  the  king  money  for  his  life.  Though  to 
Jntnes  was  entirely  due  the  publication  of  tho 
offensive  satire,  he  did  not  interfere  to  protect  tbo 
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Ket,  who,  however,  contrived  to  effect  his  escape  to 
xis.  After  spending  some  years  nl  Bordeaux  and 
Pat-in  in  tuition,  he  accompanied  the  learned  Por- 
tuguese, Govca,  to  the  university  of  Coirabra,  in 
Portugal,  as  one  of  his  associates.  Alter  the  death 
of  Govea,  B.  was  arrested  as  a  heretic,  and  was 
for  some  time  detained  in  a  monastery,  where  he 
began  his  splendid  Latin  metrical  version  of  the 
Psalms.  In  1551,  being  restored  to  liberty,  he  went 
to  England;  but  soon  afterwards  went  to  Paris. 
About  156ti,  he  returned  to  Scotland,  where  he 
made  an  open  confession  of  Protestantism.  His 
reputation  as  a  scholar  gained  for  him  a  good 
reception  at  the  court  of  the  young  queen,  Mary, 
whose  classical  tutor  he  became.  But  his  religious 
and  political  principles  attached  him  to  the  party 
of  the  Regent  Moray,  by  whose  influence  he  was 
appointed  Principal  of  St.  Leonard's  College,  in 
St.  Andrews  University,  in  15*56.  In  the  following 
year,  he  was  chosen  Moderator  of  the  General 
Assembly — a  very  high  honour  for  a  layman.  The 
doings  of  Mary,'  which  scandalised  the  Scottish 
public,  disgusted  her  tutor  also,  and  he  accom- 
panied the  Regent  Moray  to  England,  in  order  to 
give  evidence  against  her  before  the  commissioners 
appointed  by  Elizabeth  to  inquire  into  her  guilt.  His 
Dtttctio  Maria  /irp!ua,  laid  before  these  function- 
aries, was  industriously  circulated  by  the  English 
court.  In  157*1,  B.  was  appointed  tutor  to  the 
young  king.  James  VI.  (afterwards  James  I.), 
who  owed  to  him  all  the  erudition  of  which  in 
later  life  he  was  so  vain.  No  considerations  of 
the  future  position  of  his  pupil  were  allowed  to 
interfere  with  li.s  treatment  of  him,  which  was 
strict,  if  not  even  stern;  and  in  dedicating  his 
Ik  Jure  Ilf'jni  apud  Scuta*  to  the  young  monarch 
in  1579,  he  warned  him  against  favourites  with  a 
freedom  remarkable  not  only  in  a  subservient  but 
in  any  age.  In  157o,  B.  was  appointed  director 
of  Chancery,  which  he  soon  resigned,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  made  keeper  of  the  Privy  Seal, 
an  office  which  he  retained  until  within  a  short 
time  of  his  death.  The  latter  years  of  his  life 
were  devoted  to  the  com  position  of  his  HUtory  of 
Scotland  (published  in  1582).  He  died  thirty  days 
after  its  publication,  on  the  '28th  September  1582, 
and  was  buried  in  Grey  friars  Churchyard,  Edin- 
burgh. As  a  scholar,  B.  was  unrivalled  in  his 
age;  and  he  wrote  Latin  poetry  'with  the  purity 
and  elegance  of  an  ancient  Roman.'  He  was  alike 
humorous,  sarcastic,  and  profound.  His  HUtory, 
written  in  Latin,  is  remarkable  for  tho  richness, 
force,  and  perspicuity  of  its  style,  though  it  has 
been  found  fault  with  for  the  partiality  of  its  narra- 
tion of  contemporary  event"' ;  and  two  years  after 
the  author's  death,  it,  as  well  as  be  Jure  Regni, 
Ac,  was  condemned  by  the  Scottish  parliament, 
and  every  person  possessed  of  copies  was  ordered 
to  surrender  them  within  4o  days,  in  order  that  they 
might  be  purged  of '  the  offensive  and  extraordinary 
matters' they  contained.  Two  collected  editions  of 
B.'s  works  ha\e  been  published — one  by  Ruddiman 
in  1715,  2  vols,  folio;  and  another  by  Burmun, 
I*evdcu,  in  2  vols,  quarto,  in  1725.  The  transla- 
tions that  have  yet  appeared  are  far  from  doing 
justice  to  the  original. 

BUCHANAN,  James,  a  distinguished  American 
statesman,  was  born  in  Franklin  county,  Penn- 
sylvania, April  13,  171*1.  He  was  educated  at 
Dickinson  College,  adopted  the  profession  of  the 
law,  and,  in  1814,  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Peunsylvanian  House  of  Representatives.  In  1820, 
he  was  chosen  a  member  of  Congress,  and  remained 
so  till  March  4,  1831.  In  May  of  that  year,  he  was 
nominated  ambassador  to  Russia.  Ho  returned  to 
the  United  States  in  1834,  and  soon  after  was  I 
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elected  a  member  of  the  Senate  ;  he  was  re-elected 
in  December  18.16,  and  1843.  Appointed  by  Presi- 
dent Polk,  in  March  1846,  secretary  of  state,  he 
held  that  office  till  the  close  of  Polk's  presidency. 
Ambassador  to  England  in  1854,  B.  resigned  that 
post  the  following  year,  and  in  1856  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  His  administra- 
tion closed  March  4,  1861,  a  few  weeks  prior  to 
the  bombardment  of  Fort  Sumter  and  the  break- 
ing out  of  hostilities  between  the  North  and 
South. 

B  U  '  C  n  A  X  I TE  R ,  an  extraordinary  sect  of 
fanatics,  which  sprung  up  in  the  west  of  Scotland 
in  1783,  but  has  now  become  extinct.  The  loundcr 
of  the  sect  was  Mrs.  or  Lucky  Buchan,  born  in 
Banffshire  in  173S,  of  humble  parentage.  Her 
maiden  name  was  Elspelh  Simpson.  She  early  fell 
into  habits  of  vice,  but  with  her  licentiousness  were 
combined  a  sort  of  religious  fervour  and  extreme 
Antinomian  opinions.  In  1782,  being  resident  in 
Glasgow  with  her  husband,  a  potter,  who  ultimately 
divorced  her,  she  bec.imc  acquainted  with  the  Rev. 
Hugh  White,  minister  of  the  Relief  congregation  in 
Irvine,  a  weak  vain  man  and  coarse  declamatory 
preacher,  who  adopted  her  opinions,  for  which  ho 
was  deposed  by  his  presbytery,  and  began  along 
with  her  to  found  a  new  sect  in  Irvine.  Popular 
tumults  arose,  which  led  to  her  expulsion  from  the 
town  in  May  1784.  Mr.  White  and  his  wife,  with 
other  devoted  adherents,  male  and  female,  accom- 
panied her,  regarding  her  as  a  divinely  commis- 
sioned person,  and  expecting  her  to  lead  them  to 
the  place  where  Christ  was  speedily  to  appear  again 
on  earth.  She  was  addressed  as  'Friend  Mother 
in  the  Lord,'  and  amo'ifr  other  more  blasphemous 
pretensions,  gave  herself  out  to  be  the  woman 
mentioned  in  Rev.  xii.,  White  being  represented 
as  the  'man-child'  whom  she  had  brought  forth. 
She  and  her  followers  travelled  towards  Nithsdule, 
and  found  a  resting-place  in  a  barn  at  New  Cample, 
near  Thornhill,  where  they  afterwards  built  for 
themselves  a  house  of  one  apartment  with  a  loft, 
in  which  they  all  dwelt,  supported  chiefly  by  tho 
money  of  the  more  wealthy  of  their  number.  A 
few  additional  persons  joined  them.  They  lived  in 
expectation  of  being  translated  to  heaven  without 
death  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  after  a  fast  of  extra- 
ordinary duration,  by  which  many  of  them  were 
reduced  to  a  very  spectral  condition,  were  led  out 
by  their  prophetess  to  a  hill-top  to  bo  immediately 
taken  up,  but  returned  disappointed.  After  this, 
dissensions  begau  to  arise  among  them ;  and  some, 
recovering  from  their  infatuation,  left  the  society. 
Their  expected  heaven  was  one  of  mere  sensual 
delights;  uiid  it  is  now  sufficiently  ascertained  that 
they  lived  in  unrestrained  sexuai  intcrcouise — for 
they  condemned  marriage  as  unworthy  ot  Christians 
— and  that  they  systematically  practised  inlunticide. 
Yet  they  were  protected  from  the  outbreaking*  of 
(wpulur  indignation,  and  no  investigation  was  made 
by  the  authorities.  On  the  failure  of  their  means 
of  subsistence,  they  took  a  farm  in  a  moorish  part 
of  the  Stewart ry  of  Kirkcudbright ;  and  those  who 
remained  of  them  accumulated  by  their  industry 
the  means  of  purchasing  a  small  property,  on  which 
was  built  the  first  house  of  the  village  of  Crocket- 
ford,  where  they  finally  became  extinct,  the  last 
of  them  surviving  till  1846,  full  even  in  his  old  age 
of  the  strange  delusions  of  his  youth,  and  preserving 
in  his  house  the  bones  of  Lucky  Buchan,  which 
were  buried  with  him  in  his  grave. — See  Th* 
Buchanite*  from  rtrit  to  Latt,  by  Joseph  Tt«in, 
(Edin.  1846). 

BUCHAREST,  BUCHAREST,  or  BUKHO- 
RE'ST,  the  capital  of  Walachia,  in  a  rie'i  and 
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extendi™  plain  on  the  Dumbovitzn,  a  tributary  of  the 
Argish.  in  bit.  44°  26'  N.,  an  t  lone;,  o  K.  It  is 
a  straggling  and  uninteresting  town,  with  poor 
mean  houses,  many  of  them  of  mud  ,  and  utipaved 
and  unlighiod  streets.  Theiv  ate,  however,  some 
haudsome  hotels;  and  the  churches  an:  numerous 
and  mauy-epired,  giving  to  the  place  a  picuirr-ipic 
appcarauce.  The  bospodarV  palucc,  u  laigc  struc- 
ture  in  the  centre  of  tho  town,  h;is  no  claim  to 
architectural  beauty.  The  number  of  calVs  and 
gambling-tables  is  excessive  ;  and  iitio<rciher  B. 
has  the  unenviable  reputation  of  In  in/  the  most 
dissolute  capital  in  Europe.  Tin-  <vr«o.  or  public 
promenade,  is  a  miniature  Hyde  Par!,.  15,  is 
the  entrepot  for  the  trade  between  Turkey  and 
Austria,  the  chief  articles  of  o i >m  m>  r<  o  bein<,-  grain, 
wool,  salt,  honey,  wax,  building-timber,  nnd  cattle. 
It  has  some  small  manufactures  of  woollen  cloth* 
aud  carpets.  B.  has  at  various  times  sulVcied  con- 
siderably at  the  hands  of  tin*  Kussnms,  und  i- 
remarkable  as  the  place  where  in  May  l  s  [  j  a 
treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between  Turkey 
and  "Russia,  by  which  the  former  ceded  to  the 
latter  the  province  of  Bessarabia  ami  a  portion  of 
Moldavia;  Russia  waiving  her  claim  to  all  oilier 
territories  she  had  conquered.  This  treaty  also 
defined  the  Pruth  as  tho  boundary-line  between 
the  two  empires.  During  the  Crimean  campaign, 
B.  was  successively  occupied  by  Russians,  Turks, 
and  Aostrians.    Pop.  o(\,000. 

BUCHEZ,  Philippk  Bvnjamin  JoHKrn,  a 
French  physician,  writer,  and  Pre  idem  of  the 
National  Assembly  in  1848,  was  horn  in  17 '.to  at 
Matague  la  Petite,  in  the  department  of  Ardennes, 
arid  studied  medicine  in  Paris,  IM.">.  He  became 
involved  in  several  plots  apiiust.  the  Bourbons, 
was  active  in  the  eonsplracv  of  the  French  Car- 
bonari (q.  v.),  and  supported  the  doctrines  of  Sr. 
Simon  (q.  v.);  but,  after  editing  for  some  time  the 
communist  journal,  Ia  Prn<ht'-t,-ur.  ho  separated 
from  his  colleagues.  Curiously  enough,  dining  all 
his  active  career  of  underhand  polities,  lie  was 
prosecuting  his  learned  Studies,  and  in  lb-^>,  pub- 
lished a  Prki*  Klimenta'tre  (TJ/vfjiene,  besides 
editing  the  Journal  dr*  Prtyri*  ii.it  Science*  el  Insti- 
tution! SiidicaleK  After  the  revolution,  183o,  B. 
established  and  conducted  the  journal  L Europien, 
the  organ  of  Neo-Cutholieism ;  and  in  concert  with 
M.  Rous  Lavergne,  begun  a  republican  history  of 
the  French  Revolution.  All  his  writings  are  marked 
by  original  views  and  arguments  in  favour  of  the 
belief  in  human  progress.  After  the  February 
revolution,  1848,  B.  was  made  President  of  the 
National  Assembly ;  but,  by  his  want  of  energy 
daring  the  disturbance  of  May  15,  he  incurred  the 
censure  of  all  parties.  Since  the  inauguration  of 
the  Empire,  B.  has  returned  to  his  scientific  studies. 

BUCK,  a  name  sometimes  distinctively  appro- 
priated to  the  male  of  the  Fallow  Dxkk  (q.  v.), 
the  female  of  which  is  a  Doe.  But  the  term  B.  is 
often  also  applied  to  the  male  of  other  epecies  of 
deer,  as  of  the  Roebuck  (q.  v.),  although  never  to 
that  of  the  Red  Deer  (see  Dkkr),  which,  when 
mature,  is  a  Stao  or  a  IIakt. 

BUCKBEAN,  or  MARSH  TREFOIL  (Meny- 
andut  trifoiiatu),  a  plant  of  the  natural  order  Gen- 
tianetr.  (q.  v.)  the  only  known  species  of  its  genus, 
widely  distributed  in  all  the  colder  parts  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  and  common  in  Britain.  It 
has  been  described  as  'perhaps  the  moat  beautiful' 
of  all  British  plants.  It  grows  in  marshy  places, 
its  creeping  root-stocks  (or  rhizomes)  and  densely 
matted  roots  often  rendering  boggy  ground  firm. 
The  leaves  are  ternate,  like  those  of  the  trefoils  or 
clovers,  and  are  supported  on  pretty  long  stalks. 


The  flower-fltalk  bear?  a  compound  raceme  of  10 — 
!  white  (lowers,  externally  tipped  with  red.  Tho 
(  calyx  is  S-parled  ;  the  corolla  funnel-shaped,  with  a 
spreading  5-lobed  limb,  shaggy  on  the  inner  surface, 
with  thick  th-niiy  hairs.  The  fruit  is  a  one-celled, 
two  vulvod  capsule.  The  leaves'  are  destitute  of 
smell,  but  very  bitter.  From  them  ig  prepared  a 
valuable  bitter  citruct,  which  has  long  been  uaed  ia 


Buckbcun. 


cases  of  dyspepsia  and  disorders  of  the  boweU,  and 
which  was  also  formerly  employed  in  intermittent 
levers.  An  ititnsion  is  also  sometimes  used,  and 
sometimes  the  diicd  and  |x>wdcred  leaves.  Thy 
whole  plant  seems  to  possess  the  same  bitter  ami 
tome  properties.  It  is  souietimes  used  in  Cerinany 
:,s  n  substitute  for  hops.  The  root-stock,  however, 
which  is  black  and  jointed,  contains  a  coiisnlerablo 
quantity  of  a  kind  of  starch,  which  ia  separated 
from  the  bitter  substance,  and  used  as  food  in 
some  of  the  northern  parts  of  Europe. 
BUCKEYE.    She  Horse  Ciikstmt. 

BU CK-HOI'ND,  a  luintitic-dof,'  once  common  in 
Britain,  when  buck-hunting  was  a  most  fashionable 
amusement,  but  of  which  few  packs  now  exist. 
The  B.  resembles  a  dwarf  STAO-HorsD  (q.  vA  and 
possesses  great  strength  and  perseverance.  Bucks 
are.  however,  often  hunted  by  other  kinds  of 
hounds. 

BUCKINGHAM,  Dries  or,  Gkorok  Villucrs, 
the  favourite  of  James  I.  and  Charles  I.  of  Eng- 
land, third  son  of  Sir  (ieorge  Villiers,  was  born 
at  his  father's  seat  of  Brookesley,  Leicestershire, 
August  2f»,  1502.  Knighted  in  April  1616,  and 
sworn  a  gentleman  of  the  bedch.it'  ber  on  January 
1,  11(17,  bo  bee:  -lie  Master  of  the  Uorse  and  a 
Knight  of  the  tiarter.  Created  the  same  year 
Baron  of  Whaddon  and  Viscount  Villiers,  and 
in  January  following  Earl  of  B.,  and  sworn  of 
the  privy-council,  he  was  next  made  a  Marquis 
and  appointed  Lord-iidmiral  of  England,  Chief' 
justice  in  Eyre  of  parks  and  forests  south  of  the 
Trent,  Master  of  the  King's  Bench  Office.  High 
Steward  of  Westminster,  and  Constablo  of  Windsor 
Castle.  In  1620,  ho  married  the  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Rutland,  the  richest  heiress  in  the  king- 
dom. In  1623,  while  negotiations  were  in  progress 
with  the  Spanish  court  for  a  marriage  between 
the  Infanta  and  the  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwards 
Charles  I.,  B.  persuaded  the  latter  to  go  him* 
self  to  Madrid  and  prosecute  his  suit  in  person. 
The  ultimate  failure  of  the  negotiations  has  been 
ascribed  to  B.'s  arrogance  In  his  absence  he  was 
created  a  Duke,  and  on  his  return  nominated  Lord- 
Warden  of  the  Cinque  Ports,  and  Steward  of  the 
Manor  of  Hampton  Court.  By  his  advice,  James 
declared  war  against  Spain.    On  the  accession  of 
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Charles  I.,  in  KV25,  B.  maintained  his  ascendency 
at  court,  but  after  tlie  ill-futed  expedition  against 
Cadiz,  he  became  odious  to  the  nation,  and  was 
saved  from  impeachment  only  by  the  king's  dis- 
solving parliament.  The  treaty  for  the  marriage 
of  Charles  with  the  Princess  Henrietta  of  France 
was  concluded  by  him,  but  he  was  not  allowed  to 
return  to  Pari?,  in  consequence  of  his  audacity  in 
lifting  his  eyes  to  the  French  queen.  In  1627, 
with  nn  armament  of  100  sail  and  7000  soldiers, 
he  appeared  before  Rochelle,  then  in  possession  of 
the  Huguenots,  who  refused  him  admission  within 
the  harbour.  His  troops  then  made  an  ill-con- 
ducted descent  on  the  neighbouring  Isle  of  Rbe,, 
and  returned  to  England  beaten  and  disgraced. 
He  soon  after  undertook  a  second  expedition  to 
Rochelle,  and  proceeded  to  Portsmouth  for  embark- 
ation, when  he  was  assassinated  by  a  discontented 
subaltern-officer,  named  Felton,  August  23,  1628, 
in  bis  36th  year. 

BUCKINGHAM,  2d  Btke  of  (Gkorok  Villikrs), 
a  brilliant  but  profligate  nobleman,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  born  at  Wallingford  House,  Westminster, 
January  30,  ld'J7,  and  studied  at  Cambridge.  On 
the  outbreak  of  the  civil  wars,  he  served  in  the 
royal  army ;  hi*  estates  were  confiscated  by  the 
parliament,  and  he  took  refuge  on  the  continent. 
He  attended  Charles  II.  into  Scotland,  and  after  the 
battle  of  Worcester,  in  1651,  went  again  into  exile. 
Returning  secretly  into  England,  he  married,  in 
1657,  the  daughter  of  Lord  Fairfax,  the  parlia- 
mentary general,  to  whom  his  forfeited  estates  hud 
been  assigned.  Arrested  by  Cromwell,  and  com- 
mitted to  the  Tower,  he  was  afterwards  removed  to 
Windsor  Castle,  but  released  on  the  abdication  of 
Richard  Cromwell.  At  the  restoration,  he  recovered 
his  estates,  and  was  made  Master  of  the  Horse,  and 
sworn  of  the  privv-council.  He  was  mainly  instru- 
mental in  the  fall  of  the  chancellor,  Clarendon, 
whom  he  made  an  object  of  ridicule  to  the  king, 
and  w  as  one  of  Charles's  confidential  ministers,  w  ho, 
from  the  initial  letters  of  their  titles,  were  called 
•the  Cabal.'  Engaging  in  1666  in  some  treasonable 
practices  for  effecting  a  change  in  the  government, 
fie  was  deprived  of  all  his  offices  at  court,  but,  on 
his  submission,  soou  recovered  them.  In  1670,  he 
was  sent  ambassador  to  France,  and  was  employed 
on  some  other  embassies.  He  was  elected  chancellor 
of  the  university  of  Cambridge  in  1*571.  Supporting 
the  nonconformists  in  1071,  he  op|>oscd  the  Test  Act, 
and  was  deeply  engaged  in  the  Popish  Plot.  After 
Charles's  death,  in  1U85,  B.  retired  to  his  manor  of 
Helmslev,  in  Yorkshire,  and  amused  himself  with 
the  chase.  He  died  at  Kirby-Moorside,  April  16, 
1688,  and  was  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey.  The 
manufacture  of  glass  and  crystal  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  into  England  from  Venice  by  him. 
B.  was  the  author  of  several  stuge-plays,  of  which 
the  best  is  'Hit  lUheartal,  a  comedy;  A  Satire 
agaitmt  Munkitid;  and  some  poems. 

BUCKINGHAM,  James  Silk,  a  modern  tra- 
veller and  popular  lecturer,  the  son  of  a  farmer,  born 
in  17S6,  at  Flushing,  near  Falmouth,  Cornwall; 
when  a  boy,  went  to  sea,  and  made  several  voyages 
to  Lisbon.  After  years  of  unsettled  and  wandering 
life,  he,  in  1816.  established  a  journal  at  Calcutta, 
but  the  boldness  of  his  censures  on  the  Indian 
government  led  to  his  expulsion  from  the  presidency 
of  Bengal.  His  lectures,  on  his  return  to  England, 
against  the  East  India  Company  monopoly,  and  in 
support  of  opening  the  trade  to  China,  tended  greatly 
to  direct  public  attention  to  the  subject.  In  Lon- 
don, he  established  The  Oriental  J/rratd,  and  The 
Ath'intum,  now  the  leading  weekly  literary  journal. 
Subsequently,   he  travelled  through  the  United 


States,  and  from  1832  to  1837  was  M.P.  for  Sheffield. 
He  was  projector  and  secretary  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Institute,  literary  club,  1843 — 1846;  and 
president  of  the  London  Temperance  league,  1851. 
B.  Is  the  author  of  numerous  works  of  travel  on  the 
continent,  in  the  east,  and  in  America.  He  was 
engaged  on  his  autobiography,  two  volumes  of  which 
were  published  before  his  death,  which  took  place 
June  30,  1865. 

BUCKINGHAM,  the  old  connty  town  of  Buck- 
inghamshire,  in  the  north  part  of  the  shire,  is  situ- 
ated on  the  Ousc — which  flows  round  the  town, 
and  has  three  bridges.  B.  is  61  miles  north-west  of 
London  by  rail.  It  returns  2  members  to  parlia- 
ment. Pop.  8069.  Bobbin  lace  is  the  chief  manu- 
facture, but  it  is  on  the  decline.  B.  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity.  Edward  the  Elder  forti- 
fied it  in  078,  and  the  Danes  captured  it  in  lolo. 
The  Earls  of  Buckingham  built  a  castle  here  soon 
after  the  Norman  conquest.  Edward  III.  made  it 
a  staple  for  wool.  Here  Catharine  of  Aragon 
received  the  news  of  the  battle  of  Flodden,  and 
Charles  I.  had  his  hcad-quartcra  in  B.  for  a  few 
days  in  1644.    It  suffered  much  by  fire  in  17'_'5. 

BUCKINGHAMSHIRE,  a  south-midland 
county  of  England,  its  greatest  length  being  about 
54  miles,  its  average  breadth  18,  and  total  area  738 
square  miles.  The  plastic  clay  tertiarv  strata  occupy 
the  southern  parts  of  the  countrv,  which  is  finelv 
diversified  with  hill  and  dale,  wood  and  water.  To 
the  north  is  a  broad  chalk-band,  including  the  Chil- 
tern  range  of  chalk-hills,  which  enter  from  Oxford- 
shire, and  stretch  across  the  county  iu  a  north-east 
direction  into  Bedfordshire,  partly  covered  with 
heath  and  wood,  and  near  Ivinghoe  and  Wendover, 
above  IHK)  feet  high.  Sloping  north  from  these 
hills,  and  crossed  by  narrower  bands  of  greetifand 
and  oolite,  is  the  extensive  and  very  fertile  vale  of 
Aylesbury,  watered  by  the  Thame.  The  chief  rivers 
are  the  Thames,  bordering  the  county  on  the  south- 
west, the  Onse,  Ousel,  Colne,  and  Thame,  the  latter 
two  falling  into  the  Thames.  The  Grand  Junction 
Canal,  and  the  Great  Western  and  North-western 
Railways,  intersect  the  county  on  the  east  and 
south.  The  climnte  of  Bucks  is  mild  and  healthy  ; 
the  soil  is  mostly  good,  chalk  and  clay  predominat- 
ing. About  half  the  county  is  under  tillage,  the  rest 
in  meadows  and  pasture.  The  agriculture  is  not 
equal  to  the  capabilities  of  the  land,  which  is  often 
overcropped  and  exhausted.  The  farms  are  gene- 
rally smull,  averaging  200  acres.  The  cottages  arc 
generally  good.  Wheat  and  beans  arc  the  principal 
crops.  The  chief  dairy  product  is  butter,  of  which 
four  to  five  millions  of  pounds  are  annually  sold, 
chiefly  in  I,ondon.  In  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  "fatten- 
ing of  cattle  is  extensively  carried  on ;  the  sheep 
are  noted  for  their  fine  and  heavy  fleeces ;  and 
large  numbers  of  ducks  are  reared  for  metropolitan 
consumption.  Beech  and  oak  arc  the  chief  timber- 
trees,  but  box  and  juniper  are  also  grown.  The 
chief  manufactures  are  paper,  straw-plait,  and 
thread-lace.  In  1851,  the  population  was  163,723; 
schools,  475,  with  19,048  scholars'  ;  places  of  wor- 
ship, 498  (Church  of  England,  228  ;  Wesleyans,  120V 
B.  returns  3  members  to  parliament.  The  chief 
towns  are  Aylesbury,  Buckingham,  Marlow,  and 
Wycombe.  B.  contains  some  Roman  and  British 
remains,  as  traces  of  Watling,  Ickneld,  and  Akciuan 
Streets  or  Ways.  The  chief  ecclesiastical  ruins  are 
those  of  Missendcn  and  Notley  Abbey,  the  latter 
of  which  has  been  converted  into  farm-buUdinga, 
There  are  many  examples  of  early  English  and 
decorated  architecture.  The  church  of  Chctwode, 
near  Buckingham  (13th  c),  contains  some  very 
fina  examples  of    ancient  glass-stain  Lug.  Many 
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of  historical  interest  occurred  in  this  county, 
the  scene  of  contest  in  the  civil  wars  of 
and  John.     At  Chalfont  St.  Giles,  Milton 
finished   his    Paradise    Lost,  and  at   Horton,  he 
wrote  LAUegro.    At  Hampden   liTed  the  great 

Eatriot  of  that  name ;  Waller  wu  proprietor  of 
eaconstield  Manor;  Atterbnrj  was  born  at 
Milton ;  Stoke  Pogea  Churchyard  suggested  Gray's 
£legy,  and  is  the  place  of  his  burial ;  at  Olney, 
Cow  per  lived ;  at  Gregorica,  near  Beaconsficld, 
Burke  died  and  was  buried;  Scott,  the  biblical 
commentator,  was  rector  of  Aston  Sandlbrd ; 
Herschel's  great  telescope  still  stands  at  Slough, 
where  he  made  most  of  his  important  dis- 
coveries ;  and  at  Stowe  is  a  mugnifieent  mansion 
— one  of  the  finest  in  England,  alike  for  iU  extent 
and  architecture  and  the  beauty  of  its  site- 
formerly  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  disposed  of  it  s-oine  years  ago. 

BUOKLAND,  William,  D.D.,  a  distinguished 
geologi«t,  whose  labours  tended  greatly  to  the 
advancement  of  science,  was  born  at  Axminster, 
Devon»hire.  England,  in  17 85.  Educated  at  Win- 
chester and  Oxford,  he  was  appointed,  in  1813, 
Reader  in  Mineralogy  In  Oxford  University.  The 
same  year,  he  was  elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Geo- 
logical Society,  and  he  was  twice  its  president.  In 
1818,  he  became  Reader  in  Geolojry  at  Oxford,  and 
was  elected  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  1822, 
he  received  the  Coplev  medal,  lor  an  account  of  an 
assemblage  of  fossil  teeth  and  bones  or  22  different 
animals,  di-eovered  in  a  cave  at  Kirkdale,  York- 
shire ;  and  in  18'23,  he  published  a  treatise  founded 
on  it,  entitled  Rflii/nite  JJituviantr,  or  Ob*crt<ationf 
on  Ory/wie  II' main*,  attesting  the  Action  of  a  Unicrr- 
tal  Jhlwjr,  a  theory  which  he  afterwards  saw  cause 
to  modify.  In  1825,  B.  was  appointed  a  canon  of 
Christ  Church,  Oxford.  In  1827,  he  was  chosen 
a  member  of  the  Council  of  the  Royal  Society  ; 
in  1832,  he  wa-t  elected  president  of  the  British 
Association  at  Oxford,  its  second  meeting;  and  in 
l83*i.  he  publi.-dicd  his  Bridgewater  Treatise,  Geology 
and  Mintralog>i  considered  with  Ilrferenet  to  Natural 
The-Aogy  (2  vols.  8vo).  To  the  Transactions  of  the 
Geological  Society  ho  contributed  many  valuable 
papers;  and  his  sketch  of  the  structure  of  the 
Alps,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  is  esteemed  one 
of  the  most  interesting  of  his  geological  writings. 
In  1845,  lie  was  made  Dean  of  Westminster,  and 
in  1847  a  trmtee  of  the  British  Museum.  Under 
his  great  and  continuous  labours  to  benefit  others, 
his  mental  faculties  gave  way  some  years  before 
bis  death,  which  look  place  August  14,  1800. 

BUCKLA'NDIA,  a  magnificent  and  beantiful 
evergreen  tree  of  the  natural  order  Hamamelidea 
(q.  v.),  a  native  of  the  Himalaya  mouutains.  It 
grows  uubranched  to  the  height  of  40  feet,  the 
trunk  sometimes  21  feet  in  girth  at  6  feet  from  the 
ground.  The  folinge  is  thick,  bright,  and  glossy. 
The  timber  is  not  valuable.  Dr.  Hooker  thinks 
that  this  tree  would  probably  succeed  in  the  mild 
climate  of  the  west  of  England. 

BUCKLE,  Hr.NRY  Thomas,  an  author  who 
attained  a  sudden  notability  in  1857  by  the  publi- 
cation of  the  first  volume  of  a  work,  entitled  Tht 
'  History  of  Civilisation  in  England.  He  was  born  at 
Lee,  in  Kent,  November  24,  i822,  and  was  for  a  very 
■hort  lime  at  Dr.  Hollo  way's  school  in  Kentish-Town, 
near  London.  No  other  school  and  no  university 
claims  credit  for  his  education,  which  nevertheless 
was  in  the  highest  degree  liberal.  An  easy  fortune, 
a  large  library,  and  a  celibate  condition,  enabled 
Mr.  B.  to  gmtify,  without  any  sort  of  impediment 
or  restraint,  an  all-absorbing  love  of  letters,  and 

bis  contemporaries  who 


could  be  said  more  completely  to  realise  the  ideal 
of  a  studious  life.  His  second  volume  (and,  as  it 
proved,  his  last)  appeared  in  1861.  His  health  fail- 
ing, he  left  England  in  October  of  that  year,  and  spent 
the  winter  on  the  Nile.  He  died  of  typhus  fever  at 
Damascus  May  31,  1862,  aged  39  years". 

These  volumes  of  the  History  of  Civilisation  in 
England  only  contain  the  Introduction,  and  even 
that  is  not  complete.  B.'s  plan  involved,  before 
tracing  the  particular  history  of  English  civilisation, 
a  general  consideration  of  the  progress  of  those 
European  countries,  England,  France,  Germany, 
Scotland,  Spain,  and  America,  in  which  the  ele- 
ments of  modern  civilisation  are  originally  found. 
But  the  author's  preliminary  examination  has  over- 
taken only  England,  France,  Spain  and  Scotland. 
His  objects,  however,  are  clear.  They  are  (1.) 
to  discover  what  is  the  essential  spirit  of  a  nation's 
history  apart  from  particular  men  and  events; 
and  (2.)  to  trace  out  the  causes  of  the  progress 
which  has  been  made.  Under  the  first  head,  B. 
endeavours  to  show  that  the  spirit  or  character  of  a 
people  is  dependent  on  material  circumstances,  such 
as  soil,  climate,  food,  aspect  of  nature,  and  the  like, 
and  to  bo  sought  for  in  these;  under  the  second 
head  occurs  the  theory  (the  vigorous  application 
of  which  by  B.  has  startled  and  offended  many 
renders),  viz.,  that  the  progress  of  society  depenibj 
upon  scepticism ;  that  the  retarding  force  is  credulity 
(under  which  term,  however,  B.  includes  more  than 
will  please  churchmen) ;  and  that  the  excessive  *  pro- 
tection' exercised  by  governments,  the  nobility,  the 
church,  &c,  over  the  *  people,'  has  dwarfed  and  held 
back  tbe  spirit  of  freedom  and  civilisation.  These, 
and  other  positions,  are  defended  by  B,  with  great 
vigour,  ingenuity,  and  lucidity  of  argument  and 
expression,  and  have  been  acknowledged,  even  by 
the  adherents  of  an  exactly  opposite  school,  to 
contain  much  sound  truth,  which  is  too  often 
overlooked 

BU  CKLER,  in  old  armour,  was  a  kind  of  shield 
worn  on  the  left  arm.  The  bucklers  worn  by  the 
hastati,  or  spearmen,  among  the  ancient  Romans, 
were  about  4  feet  long,  by  2i  in  width,  made  of 


Bucklers. 

boards,  covered  on  the  inside  with  linen  and  sheep, 
skin,  and  on  the  outside  with  iron-plate.  In  the 
middle  ages,  the  B.  was  round,  oval,  or  square  in 
shape,  and  was  frequently  made  of  wicker-work  or 
of  hide,  strengthened  by  metal-plates. 

BU  CKLES,  metal  instruments,  consisting  of  a 
rim  and  tongue,  used  for  fastening  straps  or  bands 
in  dress  and  harness.  The  use  of  B.,  instead  of 
shoe-strings,  was  introduced  into  England  during 
the  reign  of  Charles  II.  They  soon  became  very 
fashionable,  attained  an  enormous  size  (the  largest 
being  called  Artois  buckles,  after  the  Comte 
d'Artois,  brother  of  the  king  of  France),  and  were 
usually  made  of  silver,  set  with  diamonds,  and 
other  precious  stones.  In  the  latter  half  of  last 
century  the  manufacture  of  B.  was  carried  on  most 
extensively  in  Birmingham,  there  being  at  one  timt 
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not  leas  than  4000  people  employed  in  that  town 
and  its  vicinity,  who  turned  out  2,600,000  pairs  of 
B.  annually,  at  the  average  value  of  '2*.  Gd.  per 
pair.  When  the  trade  was  at  its  height,  however, 
fashion  changed,  mid  in  1191  we  find  buckle-makers 
petitioning  the  Prince  of  Wales  for  sympathy,  on 
the  ground  that  the  introduction  of  shoe-strings 
had  nearly  ruined  their  trade.  The  prince  promised 
to  assist  them  a*  fur  as  he  could,  by  wearing  B. 
himself,  and  enjoining  bis  household  to  do  the 
some ;  but  fashion  was  too  strong  even  for  him, 
and  B.  became  almost  extinct.  The  opportunity, 
however,  as  is  remarked  by  a  writer  in  Notes  and 
Queriet  for  1854,  '  which  buckles  afford  of  ornament 
and  expense  has  preserved  them  as  a  part  of  the 
court-dress ;  and  of  late  years  they  have  appeared 
a  little  in  private  society.  They  are  generally, 
though  not  always,  worn  when  a  prince  of  the 
royal  family  is  of  the  party ;  and  at  the  king's 
private  jiarties,  although  the  rest  of  the  dress  be  that 
usually  worn,  buckles  are  almost ,  indispensable.' 
Large  shoe-huckles,  of  silver  or  other  metal,  are  still 
worn  by  the  clergy  of  several  continental  countries, 
as  part  of  their  ordioary  costume. 

BU  CKSKIN  is  a  fanciful  name  for  a  heavy- 
made,  strong-twilled  woollen  fabric,  for  trouser- 
ings— highly  milled  to  about  the  usual  width  for 
such  goods- — 27  inches ;  and  cropped  and  finished, 
with  the  pile  or  nap  10  shorn  as  to  shew  the 
texture  through  it. 

BUCKSTOXE,  J.  B.,  a  distinguished  comedian 
and  dramatic  writer,  was  bora  in  the  suburbs  of 
London,  in  1602.  Preferring  the  excitement  of  the 
Btage  to  the  monotony  of  an  attorney's  office,  be 
sought  and  soon  found  an  opportunity  in  a  provin- 
cial town  for  the  display  of  his  theatrical  abili- 
ties. After  a  probation  in  the  country,  he  appeared 
at  the  Surrey  Theatre  in  1823,  and  his  success  was 
so  unequivocal,  that  he  was  soon  engaged  by  the 
'management'  of  the  Adelphi  Theatre,  where  he 
continued  for  many  years  as  leading  low  comedian. 
He  afterwards  played  at  the  Hayroarket  and  Drury 
Lane  Theatres.  He  is  now  (I860)  lessee  of  the  Hay- 
market  B.'s  acting  is  not  more  noted  for  its  comi- 
cality and  humour,  which  never  degenerates  into 
vulgarity,  than  for  its  distinct  appreciation  of  the 
peculiar  traits  in  each  individual  character  he 
attunes.  In  all  his  delineations  there  is,  as  in  the 
pictures  of  the  old  masters,  the  same  broad  general 
effect,  but  the  details  of  each  are  wrought  out  with 
the  care  and  minuteness  of  a  pre-Raphaelite.  But 
B.  is  fully  more  celebrated  as  an  author  than  an 
actor.  He  has  written  more  than  150  pieces  for  the 
stage,  many  of  which  enjoy  a  rare  popularity. 
Among  the  best  known  are,  The  Green  Bushee,  The 
Ftowers  of  the  Forest,  Luke  the  Labourer,  The  Wreck 
Ashore,  The  Rough  Diamond,  Good  for  Nothing, 
The  Irith  Lion,  and  77k  Alarming  Sacrijiet. 

BU'CKTHOKN  (Rhamnus),  a  genus  of  shrubB  or 
small  trees  of  the  natural  order  Rhamnaeece  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  by  a  bell-shaped  4— 6-cleft  calyx,  which 
divides  around  the  middle  after  flowering,  the  upper 
part  falling  away,  and  the  base  remaining  and 
adhering  to  the  fruit ;  which  is  globose,  and  some- 
times succulent,  sometimes  rather  dry  or  spongy, 
with  2—4  stones.  The  petals  are  sometimes  wanting. 
Some  of  the  species  are  di<Bcious,  some  hermaphro- 
dite. They  are  numerous,  and  natives  of  most  of 
the  tropical  and  temperate  regions  of  the  world. — 
The  Common  Buckthorn  (R.  eatharticut)  is  a  deci- 
duous shrub  or  low  tree,  frequent  in  England  and  in 
other  parts  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia,  The 
leaves  are  ovate,  crenate,  and  bright  green ;  the 


separate  plants ;  the  berries  about  the  size  of  peas, 
globular,  bluish-black,  nauseous,  and  violently  pur- 
gative. They  were  formerly  much  used  in  medicine, 
but  now  more  rarely,  and  only  in  the  form  of  a 
syrup  prepared  from  their  juice.  They  supply  the 
Sap  Green  (q.  v.)  or  Bladder  Green  of  painters.  The 
bark  affords  a  beautiful  yellow  dye.  The  B.  is 
sometimes  planted  for  hedges,  but  is  of  too  strag- 
gling a  habit. — The  Alhkk  Buckthorn,  or  Bkrrt- 
beaaiko  Alder  (R.  frangida),  is  also  a  native  of 


branches  spiny ;  the  flowers  small,  yellowish-green, 
and  densely  clustered ;  male  and  female  flowers  on 
400 


Britain,  and  is  frequent  in  woods  and  thickets 
throughout  Europe.  It  is  a  shrub,  rarely  a  small 
tree,  with  spineless  branches,  oval  entire  leaves,  and 
small,  whitish,  axillary  flowers,  which  are  in  general 
somewhat  clustered.  '  The  bark  of  the  twig  is  gray, 
and  has  a  very  disgusting  smell  and  a  nauseous 
bitter  taste.  It  was  formerly  used  in  medicine, 
along  with  that  of  the  last  species,  and  has  recently 
been  recommended  in  many  quarters  as  a  remedy 
for  intermittent  fevers.  It  contains  principally  an 
acrid  bitter  extractive,  a  volatile  oil  containing 
hydrocyanic  acid,  and  a  yellow  colouring  matter 
called  Hhamnin.  The  berries  arc  small  and  black, 
and  violently  purgative.  It  is  objected  to  their  use 
in  medicine  that  much  sickness  and  thirst  attend  h. 
The  charcoal  of  the  wood  is  light,  aud  is  used  for 
the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  The  bark,  leaves, 
and  berries  are  used  for  dyeing  ;  the  bark  for  dyeing 
yellow,  and  with' preparations  of  iron,  black;  the 
unripe  berries  to  dye  wool  green  and  yellow ;  the 
ripe  berries  to  dye  it  bluish-gray,  blue,  and  green. 
The  flowers  are  peculiarly  grateful  to  bees. — Dyer's 
Buckthorn  (R.  inftetorius)  is  a  low  shrub,  abundant 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  whose  unripe  fruit  yields  a 
brilliant  yellow  dye.  The  berries  and  inner  bark  of 
R.  tinetorius,  a  native  of  Hungary,  are  also  used  in 
dyeing ;  and  the  berries  of  R.  saratilis,  a  procumbent 
shrub,  growing  amongst  rocks  as  far  north  as 
Switzerland.  The  French  Berries,  Avignon  Berries, 
or  Ytllcne  Berrie*  of  dyers,  are  the  fruit  of  R. 
inftetoriut,  R.  saraiilis,  R.  amygdalina  (or  oUoide*\ 
and  R.  Ctusii.— The  Ska  Buckthorn  is  a  shrub  of 
a  different  genua  and  order.    Sec  Sallow-thorn. 

BU'CKU,  a  name  common  to  several  small  xhnibs 
of  the  genus  Baroema  (formerly  included  in  Diosma\ 
natives  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  the  leaves  of 
which  are  used  in  medicine — sometimes  in  the  form 
of  a  powder,  more  generally  of  an  infusion  or  a 
tincture — particularly  on  account  of  their  powerful 
operation  on  the  urinarv  organs,  as  in  chronic  inflam- 
mation of  the  bladder,  urinary  calculus,  &c  They 
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ate  also  u.*ed  in  dyspepsia,  rheumatism,  and  dropsy  ; 
Riid  are  stimulant  and  antispasmodic,  diuretic, 
diaphoretic,  and  tonic.  They  generally  appear  in 
commerce  mixed  with  stalks  and  fruit.  Tliey  are 
smooth,  leathery,  and  shining,  more  or  lew*  crenated 
or  serrated,  and  are  much  covered  with  pellucid 
dots,  which  are  glands  filled  with  a  strongly  smelling 
yellowish  volatile  oil.  The  strong  odor  of  B.  leaves 
Ls  generally  regarded  as  disagreeable,  bnt  the  Hot- 
tentots perfume  themselves  with  them.  They  have 
a  warm  Uste,  resembling  that  of  mint.— The  genus 
liarotnut  belongs  to  the  natural  order  Jluiatra,  and 
is  distinguished  by  regular  flowers  with  6  petals,  5 
fertile  and  u  abortive  scale-like  stamens,  anthers 
bearing  a  minute  tcrminnl  gland,  and  a  S-Iobed 
ovary.  The  species  principally  yielding  the  B. 
leaves  of  the  shops  are  B.  *  rratifoiia,  B.  crenata, 
li.  mnulata,  and  B.  rentuta. 

BUCK WHEAT  (Faff,pyr»m),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Pnlyponrit  (q.  \:\  or,  accord- 
ing to  many  botanists,  a  subgenus  of  Poli/gmtum 
(q.  v.),  distinguished  bv  the  eentrnl  embryo,  and  by 
racemes  of  flowers  grouped  in  panicles.  Common  B. 
( Fapnpifriim  enrulrntum,  or  Polirffniiiiiit  Fnr/opyrum) 
is  a  native  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga,  the  shores  of 
the  Caspian  Sea,  and  many  parts  of  Central  Asia, 
from  which  it  is  said  to  have  been  introduced  by  the 
Moors  into  Spain,  and  thence  to  have  extended  over 
Europe,  in  many  parts  of  which,  and  in  some  places 
in  Britain,  it  is  now  naturalised.  Another  account 
represents  it  as  having  been  brought  to  Europe  by 
the  Crusaders.  In  France,  it  is  called  Blr  Sarra- 
tin,  or  Saracen  wheat.  It  is  cultivated  on  account 
of  the  farinaceous  albumen  of  its  seeds,  w  hich  are 
used,  as  grain,  for  food  of  man  and  cuttle.  It  is 
uptight,  branched,  1 — it  feet  in  height ;  the  leaves 
are  between  heart-shaped  and  arrow-shaped,  the 
flowers  pale  red,  the  seed  (nut)  black  anil  triangular, 
tlie  angles  even  (not  toothed).  The  resemblance  of 
this  seed  in  form  to  the  beech-nut  is  supposed 
to  be  the  reason  of  the  Gentian  name  B'lc/tirrizen 
(beech-wheat),  from  which  the  English  name  is 
derived.  B.  Ls  a  very  common  crop  in  some  jMirts 
i>f  Europe,  and  of  the  L'nited  States  of  North 
America;  but  is  seldom  sown  in  Britain,  except 
as  food  for  pheasants.  It  requires  continued  dry 
weather  in  autumn  for  profitable  harvesting,  and 
this  in  the  climate  of  Britain  cannot  well  bo  reck- 
oned on.  In  tiermany,  B.  is  much  valued  as  a  crop, 
particularly  for  moor-land  and  other  poor  soils. 
Iu  Bretagne,  also,  it  is  as  extensively  cultivated  as 
wheat.  It  yields  very  abundantly,  and  requires 
little  attention  and  little  manure.  Forty  bushels 
or  more  per  acre  may  be  expected,  weighing  -16*  or 
4*  lbs.  per  bushel;  and  notwithstanding  the' resem- 
blance of  the  seed  to  grain  in  its  qualities  anil  uses, 
wheat,  or  any  other  cereal  crop,  generally  succeeds 
well  after  B.,  if  care  has  been  taken  to  keep  the 
land  clear  by  tilling.  The  seed  is  most  frequently 
used  in  the  sliafie  of  groats,  or  made  into  pottage, 
and  in  the  United  States  thin  cakes  arc  very  often 
made  of  it.  It  is  very  nutritious,  containing  about 
lo  per  cent,  of  gluten  and  52  per  cent,  of  starch, 
besides  about  (}  per  cent,  of  gum  and  sugar.  It  is 
said  to  be  as  good  as  barley  for  fattening  cattle, 
and  belter  for  horses  than  oats.  But  as  the  seed  is 
covered  with  a  very  hard  rind  or  thin  shell,  it  must 
always  be  shelled  before  being  given  to  cattle. 
Poultry  are  very  fond  of  it.  Beer  is  sometimes 
brewed  from  it,  and  yields  a  spirituous  liquor  of 
good  quality  ;  indeed,  It  is  frequently  used  in  gin- 
distilleriea.  As  green  fodder,  the  herbage  of  the 
plant  is  said  to  be  more  nutritions  than  clover;  but 
it  acts  as  a  narcotic  on  sheep.  Bees  delight  in 
its  flowers,  and  in  some  parts  of  the  United  States 
k  is  sown  ou  this  account.    In  America  the  seed 
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is  usually  sown  broadcast  over  the  land  which  hiis 
been  ploughed  in  autumn  or  early  spring,  and  well 
scarified  or  harrowed.  About  a  bushel  and  a  half  ol 
seed  is  required  when  sown  broadcast,  but  a  bushel 
is  sufficient  if  drilled  with  a  machine.  In  the  latter 
case  it  should  not  be  sown  in  narrower  drills 
than  one  foot  apart,  but  two  feet  is  recommended 
as  being  better  for  the  succeeding  crop,  as  the  wider 
intervals  can  be  properly  cultivated.  It  should  not 
Ik-  sown  in  England  before  the  middle  of  May,  us 
the  least  frost  is  injurious.  When  the  lower  seeds 
are  ripe  it  should  be  mown,  as  they  are  easily  shed 
out  if  allowed  to  stand  too  long.  When  bread  made 
from  B.  forms  the  principal  food  of  the  people,  it  is 
thought  to  have  an  injurious  action  upon  the  brain. 
As  a  supplementary  article,  however,  it  is  a  favourite 
among  all  classes  where  it  is  raised. — Tartarian 
B.  (F.  or  /'.  Tataricum)  is  distinguished  by  the 
toothed  edges  of  the  seeds  and  its  more  vigorous 
grow  th.  It  is  hardy,  and  adapted  for  cold  situa- 
tions. It  is  a  native  of  Siberia.  It  is  very  pro- 
ductive, but  the  seed  falls  out  when  ripe  more 
readily  than  that  of  the  common  species ;  and  the 
flour  is  durkcr  coloured,  and  somewhat  bitter. — 
Notch-skeoki)  B.  (F.  or  P.  ewarqinatum)  is  said  to 
be  a  native  of  China.  Its  seeds  are  larger  than 
those  of  common  B.,  and  their  angles  are  winged. 
When  grown  in  Britain,  many  of  its  flowers  are 
generally  abortive. — Perennial  B.  (/■'.  or  P. 
cj/mo*um)  is  a  native  of  Kepaul,  very  vigorous  in  its 
growth,  but  producing,  at  least  in  Britain,  compara- 
tively little  seed. — The  triangular  black  seed  of 
Climbing  B.  or  Blackbine  (F.  or  P.  Convolvulu*), 
familiar  to  every  one  who  has  eaten  oatmeal  cakes 
or  porridge,  greatly  resembles  B.,  but  is  smaller. 
The  plant — a  very  common  weed  in  gardens  and 
cornfields  in  Britain — also  exhibits  much  similarity, 
notwithstanding  its  different  habit  and  twining 
stem.— Dr Kit's  B.  is  Polygonum  (inctorium.  See 
Polygonum. 

BUCO'MC,  a  term  derived  from  the  Greek,  mean- 
ing '  belonging  to  herdsmen,'  and  equivalent  to 
the  Latin  term  ]'«*tvr<U.    See  Pastoral  Poktky. 

BCD  (ijemma),  in  Botany,  that  part  of  a  plant 
which  contains  the  rudiments  of  leaves  or  flowers 
prior  to  their  development.  Buds  are  distinguished 
into  lrnf-f»i'b  and  finvrr-bwU,  the  former  producing 
leaves,  and  having  a  power  of  extension  into  a 
brunch;  the  latter  producing  flowers  only,  and  ordi- 
narily destitute  of  this  power  of  extension.  The 
different  parts  of  the  flower  being  regarded,  how- 
ever, as  Iraf-ori/tiii*  or  altered  leaves  (see  Flower}, 
the  flower-bud 'may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  modified 
leaf-bud;  and  it  is  well  known  that  by  treatment 
which  checks  the  luxuriant  growth  of  a  plant,  it 
may  be  caused  to  produce  flower-buds  where  only 
leaf-buds  could  otherwise  have  been  expected  to 
ap|M>ar — a  physiological  fact,  of  which  advantage  is 
taken  in  various  ways  by  gardeners,  as  by  removing 
portions  of  the  bark  and  even  of  the  woody  part  of 
the  stem,  root-pruning,  confining  the  roots  ^n  a 
flower-pot,  4c.  Buds  usually  appear  in  the  axils  of 
leaves,  the  terminal  bud  of  a  branch  being  no 
exception  to  this  rule;  and  there  is  no  leaf  without 
one  or  more  buds  in  its  axil,  although  many  never 
pass  beyond  the  most  rudimentary  state.'  See 
Braxcti.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  buds  are 
formed  about  midsummer,  beginning  to  appear  as 
soon  as  the  young  branch  which  bears  them  has 
itself  been  properly  developed,  and  are  generally 
covered  with  scales  and  often  also  coated  with 
resinous  matter,  by  which  their  tender  contents  are 
protected  from  the  severity  of  winter ;  but  in  the 
trees  of  warm  climates,  the  protection  of  scales 
is  generally  wanting.   Within  the  leaf-bud,  the  future 
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leaven  may  be  discovered,  often  very  curiously 
folded  or  rolled  up,  and  the  different  forms  and 
positions  which  the  leaves  assume  in  the  bud,  are 
very  characteristic  of  different  kluds  of  plants. 
This  is  called  the  vtmation  (q.  v.)  of  leaves,  and 
is  analogous  to  the  tutivation  (q.  v.)  of  flowers. 


Lesf-bnd^ 

The  buds  of  exogenous  plants  originate  in  cellular 
prolongations  of  the  medullary  rays  bursting 
through  the  bark ;  those  of  endogenous  plants  are 
in  communication  with  the  cellular  matter  which 
lies  between  the  bundles  of  woody  tissue  in  the 
stem;  and  buds  elongate  into  branches  by  the 
addition  of  new  cellular  matter  to  the  extremity. 
Leaf-buds  are  capable  of  subsisting  when  separated 
from  the  parent  plant  and  placed  in  favourable 
situations,  developing  themselves  into  new  plants 
with  the  most  exact  correspondence  in  their 
characteristics  to  the  parent  plant;  and  of  this 
gardeners  avail  themselves  in  the  process  of  bud- 
ding (q.  \.\  and  in  various  ways  for  the  propagation 
of  pi  nuts.  Some  plants  propagate  themselves  by 
a  natural  detachment  of  buds  \  bulbil*  or  bulbltt*\ 
modified  into  a  character  analogous  to  that  of  bulb* 
(q.  v.);  and  bulbs  themselves  may  indeed  be  regarded 
ns  subterranean  leaf-buds  with  thickened  scales. 
The  t;/r»  of  the  potato  are  also  subterranean  leaf- 
buds,  the  tuber  being  regarded  as  a  thickened 
subterranean  stem;  and  all  plant*  with  subterranean 
stems  produce  subterranean  leaf-buds,  sending  above 
ground  only  herbaceous  annual  shoots,  as  Asparagus, 
the  Banana,  Ac.  Buds  may  be  produced  in  exogen- 
ous plants  from  the  extremity  of  any  medullary 
my,  and  may  be  made  to  spring  from  a  leafless 
part  of  the  stem  by  an  incision,  the  effect  of 
which  is  to  direct  a  greater  supply  of  sap  to  the 
part  immediately  beneath  it.  In  a  few  plants, 
buds  are  produced  on  the  edges,  or  even  on  the 
surface  of  leaves.  In  consequence  of  their  power 
of  independent  existence,  buds  have  been  looked 
npon  by  eoine  physiologists  as  distinct  organised 
beings  congregated  in  the  tree  or  plant,  a  view 
which  involves  exaggeration,  and  therefore  error. — 
Flower-buds  cannot  be  used  for  budding,  or  other- 
wise for  propagation  of  the  plant,  but  when  removed 
from  their  original  slock,  always  die. 

Some  of  the  lowest  animals  propagate  themselves 
by  buds  (grmmaiioH),  and  many  of  the  zoophyte 
svstems  or  polvpidoms  extend  in  this  manner. 
See    Gemmation,    Repboductiok,    Polype,  and 

ZoOPUYTKS. 

BU  DA  (Slavonic,  Budiu  ;  Herman,  O'/tn),  a  city 
of  Hungary,  forming  with  1'eslh  (with  which  it 
is  nnited  by  a  magnificent  suspension-bridge)  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom,  .is  situated  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Danube,  about  130  miles  south-east  of 
Vienna,  in  lat.  4T  «»'  X.,  and  long.  ly;  3'  E.  B.  has  a 
highly  picturesque  appearance,  being  built  round  the 
Sehlossberg  (Castle-hill)  in  the  form  of  an  amphi- 
theatre, in  the  midst  of  a  district  covered  with  vine- 
yards. Crowning  this  centre  hill  or  rock,  which  lias 
an  elevation  of  485  feet  above  the  sea,  is  the  citadel ; 
the  palace  in  which  are  preserved  the  royal  insignia 
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of  Hungary  ;  and  an  old  Gothic  church.  Behind, 
and  towering  above  the  rock,  rises  the  Blocks* 
berg,  strongly  fortified,  with  a  precipitous  face  to 
the  Danube,  the  slopes  of  the  other  sides  being 
occupied  with  houses.  B.  has  many  educational 
and  charitable  institutions;  and  a  line  observatory 
crowns  the  Blocksberg.  It  has  some  celebrated  hot 
sulphur  springs,  with  a  temperature  of  117"  5'  F., 
front  which  it  derives  its  German  name,  Ofen 
(Oven).  Three  of  the  baths  erected  by  the  Turks 
are  still  in  a  perfect  state  of  preservation,  and  are 
much  frequented  by  the  common  people.  B.  has 
some  manufactures  of  silk,  velvet,  woollen,  cotton, 
leather,  and  gunpowder;  and  cannon  and  type 
foundries ;  but  its  chief  trade  is  in  wine,  of  which 
it  produces  between  four  and  five  millions  of  gallons 
annually.  This  is  known  as  the  '  Ofenerwein,'  and  is 
of  excellent  quality.  Pop.  fiO,200.  B.  is  a  place  of 
great  aotiquity,  but  its  importance  dates  from  1240, 
when  the  fortress  was  erected  on  the  Sehlossberg. 
Duriug  the  inroads  of  the  Turks,  it  was  regarded  as 
the  key  of  Christendom.  It  was  captured  by 
Solyman  the  Magnificent  in  1626,  but  retaken  in 
the  following  year  by  Ferdinand  1..  king  of  Bohemia. 
In  1541  it  was  again  taken  by  Solyman.  who  intro- 
duced into  it  a  garrison  of  ia.txx'i  janizaries;  and 
it  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Turks  until 
1  fiKrt,  when  it  was  captured  by  the  Duke  of  Lorraine. 
During  the  Hungarian  struggle  of  1848 — 1849,  the 
city  suffered  considerably.  The  fortification!*  of  B., 
within  recent  years,  have  been  greatly  strengthened. 

BUP.tlUS  (the  Latinised  form  of  Guiltaum* 
Buiir),  one  of  the  grcate.-t  French  scholars  of  his 
age,  was  born  at  Pnris  in  164".  He  studied  there 
and  at  Orleans.  His  works  on  philology,  philosophy, 
and  jurisprudence  display  extensive  learning,  but 
the  two  best  known  arc  the  Dt  A**t  el  J'urtibit* 
rjuM  (Paris,  1514),  which  contains  a  very  thorough 
investigation  into  ancient  coins  ;  and  the  Commtn- 
litrii  Lingua  Gr<te<r  (Pari",  1519),  which  greatly 
advanced 'the  study  of  Greek  literature  in  France, 
and  is  still  held  in  high  estimation  by  classical 
scholars.  B.'s  knowledge  of  Greek  was  particularly 
good.  His  style  both  in  Latin  and  French  is 
nervous,  but  harsh,  and  abounds  in  Greek  construc- 
tions. His  abilities  were  manifested  not  only  in 
literature,  but  in  public  business.  Louis  XII.  twice 
sent  him  to  Rome  as  ambassador ;  and  Francis 
I.  also  employed  him  in  several  negotiations.  At 
B.'s  suggestion,  Francis  founded  the  (Jolligt  de 
France,  and  was  also  persuaded  to  refrain  from 
prohibiting  printing,  which  the  bigoted  Sorbonne 
had  advised  in  15H3.  During  his  life  B.  held 
several  important  offices.  He  was  Royal  Librarian, 
Maitrc  des  Requetes,  and  Provost  of  Paris.  He 
died  23d  August  1540.  A  collected  edition  of  his 
works  appeared  at  Basel  in  1557.  B.  was  sus|tected 
of  a  leaning  towards  Calvinism.  Certain  circum- 
stances render  this  highly  probable.  In  his  corre- 
spondence with  his  friend  Erasmus,  he  repeatedly 
expresses  his  contempt  for  monks  and  ignorant 
ecclesiastic*,  and  on  one  occasion  terms  the  doctors 
of  the  Sorbonne  'prating  sophist*.*  Besides,  what 
is  perhaps  even  more  conclusive,  shortly  after  bis 
death,  his  widow  and  several  members  of  his  family 
went  to  Geneva,  and  openly  abjured  Catholicism. 

BU  DDHISM,  BUDDnA.  The  religion  known 
as  Buddhism  (from  the  tide  of  'The  Buddha,'  mean- 
ing '  the  Wise,'  '  the  Enlightened,'  acquired  by  its 
founder)  has  existed  now  lor  2460  years,  and  may 
he  said  to  be  the  prevailing  religion  of  the  world. 
In  Hindustan,  the  land  of  its  birth,  it  has  now  little 
hold,  except  among  the  Nepaulese  and  some  other 
northern  tribes ;  but  it  bears  full  swav  ir.  Cevlon, 
and  over  the  whole  Eastern  Peninsula;  it  divide* 
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the  adherence  of  the  Chinese  with  the  systems 
of  Confucius  and  Lao-tse,  claiming  perhaps  two- 
thirds  of  the  population ;  it  prevails  also  in  Japan 
(although  not  the  established  religion);  and,  north 
of  the  Himalayas,  it  is  the  religion  of  Tibet  (where 
it  assumes  the  form  of  LamaicmV,  and  of  the  Mon- 
golian population  of  Central  Asia,  and  extends  to 
the  very  north  of  Siberia,  and  even  into  Swedish 
Upland.  Its  adherents  are  estimated  at  4*M)  mil- 
lions—more than  a  third  of  the  human  race.  Yet, 
until  within  the  last  sixteen  years,  nothing  was 
known  in  Europe  respecting  the  nature  and  origin 
of  this  world-religion,  beyond  the  vaguest  notices 
and  conjectures.  About  the  year  1828,  Mr.  B.  H. 
Hodgson,  British  resident  at  the  court  of  Nepaul, 
where  Buddhism  prevails,  discovered  the  existence 
of  a  large  set  of  writings  in  the  Sanscrit  language, 
forming  the  national  canonical  books.  These  books 
have  since  been  found  to  be  the  texts  from  which 
the  Buddhist  scriptures  of  Tibet,  Mongolia,  and 
China  must  have  been  translated.  The  books  of 
the  Ceylon  Buddhists  are  in  the  language  called 
Pali ;  and  though  not  translations  of  the  Nepaulese 
standards,  they  are  found  to  agree  with  them  in 
substance,  and  to  be  only  another  and  somewhat 
later  version  of  the  same  traditions.  Translations 
from  the  Ceylon  standards  are  used  by  the  Bud- 
dhists of  Burmah  and  Siam.  Copies  of  the  Sanscrit 
books  of  Nepaul,  having  been  sent  by  Mr.  Hodgson 
to  the  Asiatic  Societies  of  London  and  Paris, 
the  attention  of  the  eminent  Oriental 
,  Eugene  Burnouf,  who  published  in  18  44 
his  Introduction  to  tke  HUtort,  of  BmddAum ;  and 
this  book  may  be  said  to  have  been  the  beginning 
of  anything  like  correct  information  on  the  subject 
among  the  western  nations. 

The  most  diverse  opinions  had  previously  prevailed 
as  to  the  time  and  place  of  the  origin  of  Buddhism. 
Some  looked  upon  it  as  a  relic  of  what  had  been  the 
original  religion  of  Hindustan,  beford  Brahmanism 
intruded  and  drove  it  out;  a  relic  of  a  wide-spread 
primeval  worship,  whose  ramifications  it  was  endea- 
voured to  trace  by  identifying  Buddha  with  the 
Woden  of  the  Scandinavians,  the  Thoth  or  Hermes 
of  the  ancient  Egyptians,  and  other  mythological 
personages.  Others  held  that  it  could  not  be  older 
than  Christianity,  and  must  have  originated  in  a 
blundering  attempt  to  copy  that  religion — so 
striking  are  the  many  points  of  resemblance  that 
preseut  themselves.  Although  the  means  are  still 
wanting  of  giving  a  circumstantial  history  of 
Buddhism,  the  main  outline  is  no  longer  doubtful. 
Oriental  scholars  now  concur  in  fixing  the  date 
of  its  origin  about  the  beginning  of  the  6th  c. 
b.  c,  and  in  making  it  spring  up  in  the  north  of 
Hindustan.  According  to  the  Buddhist  books, 
the  founder  of  the  religion  was  a  prince  of  the 
name  of  Siddhartha,  son  of  Suddhodana,  king  of 
Kapilavastu,  which  is  placed  somewhere  on  the 
confines  of  Oude  and  Nepaul.  He  is  often  called 
Sakya,  which  was  the  name  of  the  family,  and  also 
Gautama,  the  name  of  the  great  'Solar1  race  of 
which  the  family  was  a  branch.  The  name  S.«kva 
often  becomes  Sakvn-muni  {muni,  in  San.,  mean* 
'  solitary,'  and  is  allied  to  Gr.  mount,  the  root  of 


'  mouk in  allusion  to  the  solitary  habits  assumed 
by  the  prince.  To  Gautama  is  frequently  prefixed 
Srnmana,  meaning  aMcetie.  Of  the  names,  or  rather 
titles,  given  to  Siddhartha  in  his  state  of  perfection, 
the  moat  important  is  the  Buddha*  which  is  from 


•  There  is  a  confusing  variety  in  the  modes  in  which 
this  name  is  spelled  bv  European  writers.  S.  Hardv.  in 
his  Marital  of  BudU&irm,  gives  more  than  fifty  forms 
that  have  come  under  his  notice.    Some  of  the  more 


the  root  budh,  to  know,  and  according  to  Wilson, 
means  properly,  '  he  to  whom  truth  is  known ;'  it 
is  indicative  of  the  leading  doctrine  of  his  system. 
Others  are — '  The  Blessed  '  (Bhagavat) ;  '  the  Vener- 
able of  the  World ;'  4  the  Bodhisatva,'  the  import  of 
which  will  be  afterwards  explained.  The  history 
of  this  person  is  overlaid  with  a  mass  of  extra- 
vagant and  incredible  legend ;  and  at  least  one 
eminent  Urientalist,  Professor  H.  H.  Wilson,  thinks 
it  still  doubtful  whether  the  Buddha  was  an  actual 
historical  personage,  and  not  rather  an  allegorical 
figment.  Agreeing  that  the  doctrine  was  introduced 
about  the  time  assigned,  he  thinks  it  more  likely 
I  that  it  originated  with  a  school  formed  of  persons 
j  of  various  castes,  comprising  even  Brahmans.  But 
by  Oriental  authorities  generally,  the  Buddha  is 
received  as  the  actual  personal  founder  of  the 
religion  that  goes  by  his  name. 

Assuming  that  the  Buddha  was  a  real  person, 
and  that  there  is  a  basis  of  fact  under  the  mass  of 
extravagant  fable  with  which  he  is  surrounded,  the 
history  of  Buddhism  may  be  thus  briefly  outlined : 
The  Prince  Siddhartha  gives  early  indications  of  a 
contemplative,  ascetic  disposition ;  and  his  father, 
fearing  lest  he  should  desert  his  high  station  as 
Kshatriya  (see  Hikiiuism  and  Caste)  and  ruler,  and 
take  to  a  religious  life,  has  him  early  married  to 
a  charming  princess,  and  surrounded  with  all  the 
splendour  and  dissipation  of  a  luxurious  court. 
Twelve  years  spent  in  this  environment  only  deepen 
the  conviction,  that  all  that  life  can  offer  is  vanity 
and  vexation  of  spirit.  He  is  constantly  brooding 
over  the  thought  that  old  age,  withered  and  joy- 
less, is  fast  approaching;  thut  loathsome  or  rack- 
ing sickness  may  at  any  moment  seixe  him;  that 
death  will  at  all  events  soon  cut  off  all  present 
sources  of  enjoyment,  and  usher  in  a  new  cycle  of 
unknown  trials  and  sufferings.  These  images  hang 
like  Damocles'  swords  over  every  proposed  feast 
of  pleasure,  and  make  enjoyment  impossible.  He 
therefore  resolves  to  try  whether  a  life  of  austerity 
will  not  lead  to  peace;  and,  although  his  father 
seeks  to  detain  him  by  setting  guards  on  every  out- 
let of  the  palace,  he  escapes,  and  begins  the  life  of  a 
religious  mendicant,  be  n;  now  about  80  years  old. 
To  mark  his  breaking  oft"  all  secular  ties,  he  cuts  off 
the  long  locks  that  were  a  sign  of  his  high  caste ; 
and  as  the  shortened  hair  turned  upwards,  he  ia 
nlwuys  represented  in  figures  with  curly  hair,  which 
induced  early  European  writers  to  consider  him  as 
of  Ethiopian  origin.  He  commences  by  studying  all 
that  the  Brahmans  can  teach  him,  but  finds  their 
doctrine  unsatisfactory.  Six  years  of  rigorous  asceti- 
cism are  equally  vain  ;  and  resolving  to  return  to  a 
more  genial  life,  he  is  deserted  by  his  five  disciples, 
and  then  undergoes  a  fierce  temptation  from  the 
demon  of  wickedness.  But  no  discouragement  or 
opposition  can  divert  Sakya-muui  from  the  search 
after  deliverance.  He  will  conquer  the  secret  by 
sheer  force  of  thinking.  He  sits  for  weeks  plunged 
in  abstraction,  revolving  the  causes  of  things.  If  we 
were  not  bom,  he  reflects,  we  should  not  be  subject 
to  old  age,  misery,  and  death  ;  therefore,  the  cause 
of  these  evils  is  birth.  But  whence  comes  birth  or 
continued  existence  ?  Through  a  long  concatenation 
of  intermediate  causes,  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion 
that  ignorance  is  the  ultimate  cause  of  existence; 
and  therefore,  with  the  removal  of  ignorance,  exist- 
ence and  all  its  anxieties  and  miseries  would  be  cut 
off  at  their  source. 


Bud,  Bod,  Bulb,  Budh,  Boodb,  Bhuod,  vert 


Budo,  Bnddow,  Boutta.  Poota,  Poth,  Pot  The  Chinese, 
owing  U>  the  meagreness  of  their  articulations,  seem  to 
have  been  unable  to  come  nearer  to  the  real  sound 
than  Ko,  Kite,  or  Knhi ;  from  the  same  cause,  they  eon- 


into-Fan. 
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Stapes  of  contemplation,  he  realises  this  in  his  own 
person,  and  attains  the  perfect  wisdom  of  the 
Buddha.  The  scene  of  this  final  triumph  received 
the  ntiii-.e  of  Bodhinianda  (the  seat  of  intelligence), 
and  tiie  tree  under  which  he  oat  was  called 
Boilhidruma  (the  tree  of  intelligence),  whence 
Bo-tree.  The  Buddhist*  believe  the  spot  to  be 
the  centre  of  the  earth.  Twelve  hundred  years 
after  the  Buddha's  death,  Hiouen-Tbsang,  the 
Chinese  Pilgrim,  found  the  Bodhidruma — or  a  tree 
that  pa»6ed  for  it — still  standing.  Although  the 
religion  of  Buddha  in  extinct  in  the  neighbourhood, 
there  are,  about  6  miles  from  Gaya  Proper,  in  Bahnr, 
extensive  ruins  and  an  old  dagoba,  or  a  temple, 
which  are  believed  to  mark  the  place.  Near  the 
temple  there  flourished,  iu  18 12,  a  pcepul-tree. 
apparently  100  years  old,  which  may  have  been 
planted  in  the  place  of  the  original  Bo-tree. 

Having  arrived  at  the  knowledge  of  the  causes  of 
misery,  and  of  the  means  by  which  these  causes 
are  to  be  counteracted,  the  Buddha  waa  now  ready 
to  lead  others  on  the  road  to  salvation.  It  was  at 
Bennres  that  he  first  preached,  or,  in  the  consecrated 
phrase,  'turned  the  wheel  of  the  law  ;'•  but  the 
moat  important  of  his  early  converts  waa  Bimbisarn, 
the  sovereign  of  Magadha  (Bahar),  whose  dynasty 
continued  for  many  centuries  to  patronise  the  new 
faith.  During  the  forty  year*  that  he  continued 
to  preach  his  strange  gospel,  he  appears  to  have 
traversed  a  grent  part  of  Northern  India,  combating 
the  Brahman*,  and  everywhere  making  numerous 
converts'.  He  died  at  Kusinagara  (in  (Hide),  at  the 
age  of  80,  in  the  year  618  b.  c. ;  and  his  body  being 
burned,  the  relics' were  distributed  among  a  number 
of  contending  claimants,  and  monumental  tumuli 
were  erected  to  preserve  them.    See  Topks. 

The  mo«t  important  point  In  the  history  of 
Buddhism,  after  the  death  of  Its  founder,  is  that 
of  the  three  councils  which  fixed  the  canon  of 
the  sacred  scriptures  and  the  discipline  of  the 
church.  The  Buddha  had  written  nothing  him- 
self ;  but  his  chief  followers,  assembled  in  council 
immediately  after  his  death,  proceeded  to  reduce 
his  teaching  to  writing.  These  canonical  writings 
are  divided  into  three  classes,  forming  the  Tripi- 
taka,  or  'triple  basket.'  The  first  class  consist 
of  the  i'oK/wi,  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha ;  the 
second  contains  the  Vinai/a,  or  discipline ;  and  the 
third,  the  Abhidharma,  or  metaphysic.  The  first 
is  evidently  the  fundamental  text  out  of  which 
all  the  subsequent  writings  have  been  elaborated. 
The  other  two  councils  probably  revised  and 
expanded  the  writings  agreed  upon  at  the  first, 
adding  voluminous  commentaries.  As  to  the  dates 
of  the  other  two  councils,  there  are  irreconcilable 
discrepancies  in  the  accounts ;  but  at  all  events 
the  third  waa  not  later  than  240  b.  c,  so  that 
the  Buddhist  canonical  scriptures,  as  they  now  exist, 
were  fixed  two  centuries  and  a  half  before  the 
Christian  era.  The  Buddhist  religion  early  mani- 
fested a  zealous  missionary  spirit ;  and  princes  and 
even  princesses,  became  devoted  propagandists.  A 
prince  of  the  royal  house  of  Magadha,  Mahindo, 
carried  the  faith  to  Ceylon,  3u7  b.  v.  The  Chinese 
annals  speak  of  a  Buddhist  missionary  as  early  as 
217  b.  c ;  and  the  doctrine  made  such  progress,  that 
in  66  a.  d.  it  waa  acknowledged  by  the  Chinese 

*  From  a  too  literal  understanding  of  this  phrase 
have  arisen,  probably,  those  praying-wheels,  or  rather 
wheels  for  meditation,  secu  tstumliiig  before  Buddhist 
monasteries  in  Tibet  and  elsewhere.  The  doctrines  of 
Buddha  arc  inscribed  on  the  wheel,  which  is  then  set  in 
motion  bv  a  windlass,  or  even  by  horse-power.  The 
individual  monks  have  portable  ones,  with  which  they 
perform  their  devotions  wherever  tbev  mav  happen 
to  be. 
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emperor  as  a  third  state  religion.  The  Chinese 
Buddhists  have  always  looked  on  India  us  their 
'holy  land;'  and,  beginning  with  the  4th  c.  of  our 
era,  a  stream  of  Buddhist  pilgrims  continued  to 
flow  from  China  to  India  during  six  centuries. 
Several  of  these  pilgrims  have  left  accounts  of  their 
travels,  which  throw  a  light  on  the  course  of 
Buddhism  in  India,  and  on  the  internal  state  of 
the  country  in  general,  that  is  looked  for  in  vain 
in  the  literature  of  India  itself.  See  Hiockn- 
Thsano.  As  to  the  spread  of  Buddhism  north  of 
the  Himalayan  mountains,  we  have  the  historical 
fact,  that  a  Chinese  general,  having  about  the  year 
120  n.  c.  defeated  the  barbarous  tribes  to  the  north 
of  the  desert  of  Gobi,  brought  back  as  u  trophy  a 
golden  statue  of  the  Buddha. 

A  prominent  name  iu  the  history  of  Buddhism  is 
that  of  Asoka,  king  of  Magadha,  in  the  3d  c.  of  our 
era,  whose  sway  seems  to  have  extended  over  the 
whole  peninsula  of  Hindustan,  and  even  over 
Ceylon.  This  prince  was  to  Buddhism  what  Con- 
stantino waa  to  Christ uniity.  He  was  at  first 
a  persecutor  of  the  faith,  but  being  conver 
by  a  mirucle,  according  to  the  legend — be 
its  zealous  propagator.  Not,  however,  as  princes 
usually  promote  their  creed ;  for  it  is  a  distinguish- 
ing characteristic  of  Buddhism,  that  it  has  never 
employed  force,  hardly  even  to  resist  aggression. 
Asoka  shewed  his  zeal  by  building  and  endowing 
vihurus  or  monasteries,  and  raising  to|ies  and 
other  monuments  over  the  relics  of  Buddha  and 
in  spots  remarkable  as  the  scenes  of  his  labours. 
Hiouen-Thsong,  in  the  7th  c.  of  our  era,  found 
topes  attributed  to  Asoka  from  the  foot  of  the 
Hindu  Kush  to  the  extremity  of  the  peninsula. 
There  exist,  also,  in  diflereut  parts  of  India,  edicta 
inscribed  on  rocka  and  pillars,  inculcating  the  doc- 
trines of  Buddha,  The  edict*  are  in  the  name  of 
King  1'iyudasi;  but  Orientalist*  are  almost  unani- 
mous in  holding  Piyadasi  and  Asoka  to  be  one  and 
the  same.  Not  a  single  building  or  sculptured  stone 
has  been  discovered  in  continental  India  of  earlier 
date  than  the  reign  of  this  monarch,  whose  death  is 
assigned  to  226  n.  c.  A  remarkable  spirit  of  charity 
and  toleration  runs  through  these  royal  sermons. 
The  'king  beloved  of  the  gods'  desires  to  see  the 
ascetics  of  all  creedB  living  in  all  placet,  for  they 
all  teach  the  essential  rules  of  conduct.  '  A  man 
ought  to  honour  his  own  faith  only ;  but  he  should 
never  abuse  the  faith  of  others.  .  .  .  There  are 
even  circumstances  where  the  religion  of  others 
ought  to  be  honored,  and  in  acting  thus,  a  man 
fortifies  his  own  faith,  and  assists  the  faith  ut 
others.' 

For  the  glimpses  we  get  of  the  state  of  Buddhism 
in  India,  we  arc  indebted  chiefly  to  the  accounts  of 
Chinese  pilgrims.  Fa-hian,  at  the  end  of  the  4th  c, 
found  some  appearances  of  decline  in  the  east  of 
Hindustan,  its  birthplace,  font  it  was  still  strong  in 
the  Punjab  and  the  north.  In  Ceylon,  it 
flourishing  in  full  vigour,  the  ascetics 
numbering  from  60,000  to  60,o<kj.  In  the  7th  c. — 
that  is,  12ini  years  after  the  death  of  the  Buddha — 
Hiouen-Thsang  represents  it  as  widely  dominant 
and  flourishing,  and  patronised  by  powerful  rajahs. 
Its  history  waa  doubtless  more  or  less  checkered. 
The  Brahmaus,  though  little  less  tolerant  than  the 
followers  of  Buddha,  seem  to  have  been  in  some 
cases  roused  into  active  opposition ;  and  some 
princes  employed  persecution  to  put  down  the  new 
faith. 

It  was  probably  during  the  first  four  or  five  cen- 
turies of  our  era,  and  as  a  result  of  persecution,  that 
Buddhists,  driven  from  the  great  cities,  retired 
among  the  hills  of  the  west,  and  there  constructed 
which,  for  their  number,' 
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•ml  elaborate  structure,  continue  to  excite  the  i  extant  in  India,  Hourly  ull  within  the  presidency 
wonder  ut'  nil  who  see  them.  There  arc  reckoued  to  of  Bombay.  How  the  destruction  of  the  Buddhist 
be  not  fewer  than  900  Buddhist  excavations  still  |  faith  in   Uindu-un  came  about — whether  from 


Section  of  Buddhist  Cave-temple  at  Karli— from  Fergtisson's  Handbook  of  Archiitdurt. 


internal  corruption,  or  the  persecution  of  powerful 
princes,  adherents  of  the  old  faith — we  are  utterly 
in  the  dark.  But  it  is  certain  that  from  the  time 
of  Iliouen-Thsang's  visit,  its  decay  must  hare  been 
rapid  beyond  precedent;  for  about  the  1 1  tit  or  12th 
c.  the  last  traces  of  it  disappear  from  the  Indian 
peninsula. 

What,  then,  is  the  nature  of  this  faith,  which  has 
been  for  so  long,  and  is  still,  the  sole  light  of  so 
many  millions  of  human  beings?  In  answering  this 
question,  we  must  confine  ourselves  here  to  a  brief 
outline  of  the  intellectual  theory  on  which  the 
system  is  based,  and  of  the  general  character  of  iu 
morality  and  ritual  observances,  as  they  were  con- 
ceived by  the  founder  and  his  more  immediate 
follower*;  referring  for  the  various  forms  which  the 
external  observances  have  assumed  to  the  several 
countries  where  it  is  believed  and  practised.  See 
BcMf AR,  Ceylon,  China,  Japan,  Tibet. 

Buddhism  is  based  on  the  same  views  of  human 
existence,  and  the  an  me  philosophy  of  things  in 
general,  that  prevailed  among  the  B  rah  mans.  It 
accents  without  questioning,  and  in  its  moat 
exaggerated  form,  the  doctrine  of  the  transmi- 
gration of  souls,  which  lies  at  the  root  of  so 
much  that  is  strange  in  the  Eastern  character. 
For  a  particular  account  of  this  important  doctrine 
or  notion,  which  seems  ingrained  in  the  constitu- 
tion of  Eastern  minds,  and  without  a  knowledge  of 
which  no  phase  of  thought  or  feeling  among  them 
cm u  be  understood,  the  reader  is  referred  to  Trans- 
migration ;  while  the  peculiar  cosmogony  or  system 
of  the  universe  wilh  which  it  is  associated,  and 
which  is  substantially  the  same  auxin.'  Hiudua  and 
Buddhists,  will  be  described  under  Hiniuism.  It 
is  sufficient  here  to  say,  that,  according  to  Buddhist 
belief,  when  a  roan  dies,  he  is  immediately  born 
•gain,  or  appears  in  a  new  shape ;  and  that  shape 
may,  according  to  his  merit  or  demerit,  be  any  of 
the  innumerable  orders  of  being  composing  the 
Buddhist  universe — from  a  clod  to  a  divinity.  If 
his  demerit  would  not  be  sufficiently  punished  by 
a  degraded  earthly  existence — in  the  form,  for 
instance,  of  a  woman  or  a  slave,  of  a  persecuted  or  a 
disgusting  animal,  of  u  plant,  or  even  of  a  piece  of 
inorganic  matter — he  will  be  born  in  some  one  of 
the  I'M  Buddhist  hells,  situated  in  the  interior  of 
the  earth.  These  places  of  punishment  have  a  ! 
regular  gradation  iu  the  intensity  of  the  suffer- 
ing and  in  the  length  of  time  the  sufferers  live, 
the  least  term  of  life  being  In  millions  of  years, 
the  longer  terms  being  almost  beyond  the  powers 
of  even  Indian  notation  to  express.  A  meritorious 
life,  ou  the  other  baud,  secures  the  next  birth  either  . 


in  an  exalted  and  happy  position  on  earth,  or  as  a 
blessed  spirit,  or  even  divinity,  in  one  of  the  many 
heavens;  in  which  the  least  duration  of  life  is  about 
10  billions  of  years.  But  however  long  the  life, 
whether  of  misery  or  of  bliss,  it  has  an  end,  and  at 
its  close  the  individual  must  be  born  again,  and 
may  again  be  cither  happy  or  miserable— cither 
a  god  or,  it  may  be,  the  vilest  inanimate  object.* 
The  Buddha  himself,  before  his  last  birth  as  Sakya- 
muni,  had  gone  through  every  conceivable  form 
of  existence  ou  the  earth,  in  the  air,  and  in  the 
water,  in  hell  and  in  heaven,  and  had  filled  every 
condition  in  human  life.  When  he  attained  the 
perfect  knowledge  of  the  Buddha,  he  was  able  to 
recall  all  these  existences ;  and  a  great  part  of 
the  Buddhist  legendary  literature  is  taken  up  in 
narrating  his  exploits  when  he  lived  as  an  elephant, 
as  a  bird,  as  a  stag,  aud  so  forth. 

The  Buddhist  conception  of  the  way  in  which  the 
quality  of  actions — which  is  expressed  In  Pali  by 
the  word  Karma,  including  both  merit  aud  demerit 
— determines  the  future  condition  of  all  sentient 
beings,  is  peculiar.  They  do  not  conceive  any  god 
or  gods  as  living  pleased  or  displeased  by  the  actions, 
and  as  assigning  the  actors  their  future  condition 
by  way  of  punishment  or  of  reward.  The  very 
idea  of  a  god,  as  creating  or  in  any  way  ruling  the 
world,  is  utterly  absent  in  the  Buddhist  system. 
<iod  is  not  so  much  as  denied;  he  is  simply  not 
known.  Contrary  to  the  opinion  once  confidently 
and  generally  held,  that  a  nation  of  atheists  never 
existed,  it  is  no  longer  to  be  disputed  that  the 
numerous  Buddhist  nations  are  essentially  atheist ; 
for  they  know  no  beings  wilh  greater  sujkt- 
natural  |>o*er  than  any  man  is  supposed  capable 
of  attaining  to  by  virtue,  austerity,  and  science; 
and  a  remarkable  indication  of  this  startling  fact 
is  to  be  seen  in  the  circumstance,  that  some  at 
least  of  the  Buddhist  nations— the  Chinese,  Mongols, 
and  Tibetans — have  no  word  in  their  languages  to 
express  the  notion  of  God.  The  future  condition  of 
the  Buddhist,  then,  is  not  assigned  him  by  the 
Buler  of  the  universe ;  the  '  Karma  1  of  his  actions 
determines  it  by  a  sort  of  virtue  inherent  iu  the 
nature  of  things — by  the  blind  and  unconscious  con- 
catenation of  cause  and  effect.    But  the  laws  by 

*  One  legend  makes  Bhagavat,  in  order  to  impress 
upon  the  monks  of  a  monastery  the  importance  of 
their  duties,  point  to  a  besom,  aud,  by  his  super- 
natural insight,  reveal  to  them  that  it  had  ouce  been 
a  novice,  who  had  been  negligent  in  sweeping  the  hall 
of  assembly  ;  the  walls  and  pillars,  again,  he  told  them, 
had  once  existed  as  monks,  who  soiled  the  walls  of  lli» 
hall  by  spitting  upon  them. 
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which  consequences  are  regulated  seem  dark,  and  matter  of  dispute.    According  to  iis  et\ mology,  the 

even  capricious.    A  bad  action  may  lie  dormant,  as  word  means  4 extinction,'  'blowing  out,'  a*  of  a 

it  were,  for  many  existences  ;  the  taint,  however,  is  candle ;  and  most  Orientalists  are  agreed  that  in 

there,  and  will  some  time  or  oilier  break  out.    A  the  Buddhist  scriptures  generally  it  is  equivalent  to 

Buddhist  is  thus  never  at  a  loss  to  account  lor  any  annihilation.    Kven  in  those  schools  which  attempt 

calamity  '.hat  may  befall  himself  or  others.  to  draw  a  distinction,  the  distinction  is  of  the  most 

Another  basis  of  Buddhism  is  the  assumption,  evanescent  kind, 
that  human  existence  is  on  the  whole  miserable,  The  key  of  the  whole  scheme  of  Buddhist  salva- 
nnd  a  curse  rather  than  u  blessing.  This  notion,  lion  lies  in  what  Gautama  culled  his  Four  Sublime 
or  rather  feeling,  is,  like  transmigration,  common  Verities.  The  first  asserts  that  pain  exists;  the 
to  Buddhism  mid  Bruhruanism,  and  is  even  more  second,  that  the  cause  of  pain  is  desire  or  attach- 
prominent  in  Buddhism  than  in  the  old  faith.  It  mcut — the  meaning  of  which  will  appenr  further  on  ; 
is  dilticult  for  a  Huron*  an  to  conceive  this  stale  of  the  third,  that  pain  can  be  ended  by  Nirvana;  and 
mind,  or  to  believe  that  it  can  be  habitual  in  a  the  fourth  shews  the  way  that  leads  to  Nirvana, 
whole  people ;  and  many  signal  errors  in  dealing  This  way  to  Nirvana  consists  in  eight  things  :  right 
with  the  Indian  nations'  have  arisen  from  over-  faith,  right  judgment,  right  language,  right  pur- 
looking  the  fact.  The  cause  would  seem  to  lie  pose,  right  practice,  right  ottedience,  light  memory, 
chiefly  in  the  comparatively  feeble  physical  organ-  \  and  ri»ht  meditation.  In  order  to  understand 
isation  of  Kasterns  in  general.  With  a  vigorous  how  this  method  is  to  lead  to  the  proposed  end, 
animal  vitality,  there  is  a  massive  enjoyment,  in  we  must  turn  to  the  metaphysical  part  of  the 
mere  bodily  existence  sufficient  to  drown  a  large  system  contained  in  the  1  concatenation  of  causes,' 
amount  of  irritation  and  suffering,  leaving  life  still  which  muy  he  looked  upon  as  a  development  of  tho 
sweet  and  desirable;  while  the  spontaneous  activity  Second  'verity' — namely,  that  the  cause  of  pain  is 
attending  this  vigour,  makes  it  a  pleasure  instead  desire— or  rather,  as  the  analysis  upon  which  that 
of  a  pain  to  contend  with  and  conquer  difficulties.  ;  verity  is  founded.  The  immediate  cause  of  pain  is 
The  Indian,  on  the  contrary,  even  when  he  looks  birth — for  if  we  were  not  born,  we  should  not  be 
robust,  has  little  intensity  of  animal  vitality  ;  and  ,  exposed  to  death  or  any  of  the  ills  of  life.  Birth, 


therefore,  bodily  existence,  in  itself,  has  to  him  little 
relish.  Tedium  of  life,  it  is  well  known,  arises  more 
from  negative  than  positive  sources  ;  and  it  requires 
but  little  bitter  added  to  make  his  cup  disgusting. 
So  far,  again,  from  finding  activity  a  source  of  enjoy- 


again,  is  caused  by  previous  existence  ;  it  is  only  a 
transition  from  one  state  of  existence  inio  another. 
All  the  actions  and  affections  of  a  being  throughout 
his  migrations  leave  their  impressions,  stains,  attach- 
ments adhering  to  him,  and  the  accumulation  of 


ment,  exertion  is  painful,  and  entire  quiescence  is,  in  these  determines  at  each  stage  the  peculiar  modi- 
his  eyes,  the  highest  state  of  conceivable  enjoyment,  fication  of  existence  he  must  next  assume.  But  for 
When  to  this  we  add  that  want  of  security  anil  these  adhesions,  the  soul  would  be  free  ;  not  being 
peace,  and  that  habitual  oppression  of  the  many  bound  down  to  migrate  into  any  determinate  con- 
by  the  few,  with  all  the  attendant  degradation  and  '  dition  of  life,  it  would  follow  that  it  need  not 


positive  suffering,  which  may  be  considered  the  migrate  at  all.  These  adhesions  or  attachments, 
normal  state  of  things  in  the  Kasl,  need  we  wonder  good  and  had,  depend  upon  desire,  or  rather,  upon 
that  to  tneu  so  constituted  and  so  circumstanced,   affection  of  any  kind  in  the  soul  towards  the  objects; 


life  should  seem  a  burden,  a  thing  rather  to  be 
feared  than  otherwise*  The  little  value  that 
Hindus  set  upon  their  lives  is  manifested  in  many 
ways.    The  punishment  of  death,  again,  has  little 


as  if  only  what  moved  the  soul  to  desire  or  avoid- 
ance could  leave  its  impress  upon  it.  We  thus 
arrive  at  desire— including  both  the  desire  to 
possess,  and  the  desire  to  avoid— as  one  link  in  the 


or  no  terror  for   them,  and  is  even   sometimes  chain  of  causes  of  continued  existence  and  pain, 
coveted  as  an  honour.    For,  in  addition  to  the   Beyond  this  the  dependence  of  the  links  is  very 
little  value  of  their  present  existence,  ihey  have 
the  most  tindoubting  assurance  that  their  soul,  if 
dislodged  from  its  present  tenement,  will  forthwith 


Jifficult  to  trace ;  for  desire  is  said  to  be  caused  bv 
perception,  perception  by  contact,  and  so  on,  until 
we  come  to  ideas.    Ideas,  however,  are  mere  illu- 


find  another,  with  a  chance,  at  least,  of  its  being  a  !  sions,  the  results  of  ignorance  or  error,  attributing 
better  one.  I  durability  and  reality  to  that  w  hich  is  transitory 

In  the  eves,  then,  of  Sakya-muni  and  his  fol-  mid  imaginarv.    Cut  off  this  ignorance,  bring  the 

   •  .  :  -    i  i  i  :„.„  „  j;.-»„  :..  :.  „..„     >  r.  ..i 


lowers,  sentient  existence  was  hopelessly  miserable. 
Misery  was  not  a  mere  taint  in  it,  the  removal  of 
which  would  make  it  happy;  misery  was  its  very 
essence.  Death  was  no  escape  from  this  inevitable 
lot ;  for,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  transmigration, 
death  was  only  a  passage  into  some  other  form  of 
existence  equally  doomed.  Kven  the  heaven  and 
the  state  of  godhead  which  form  part  of  the  cycle 
of  changes  in  this  system,  were  not  final ;  and 
this  thought  poisoned  what  happiness  they  might 


mind  into  a  state  in  which  it  can  see  and  feel  the 
illusory  nature  of  things,  and  forthwith  the  whole 
train  vanishes;  illusory  ideas,  distinction  of  forms 
senses,  contact,  perception,  desire,  attachment,  exist- 
ence, birth,  misery,  old  age,  death  ! 

Morality  and  Religion*  Obterrancr*. — The  eight 
parts  or  particulars  constituting  the  theoretical 
'  way1  (to  Nirvana),  was  developed  by  Gailama  into 
a  set  of  practical  precepts  enjoining  the  various 
duties  of  common  life  and  of  religion.    They  arc  all 


be   capable    of   yielding.    Brahman   philosophers  |  ostensibly  intended  as  means  of  counteracting  or 


had  sought  escape  from  this  endless  cycle  of  of  unsa 
tif  lying  changes,  by  making  the  individual  soul 
be  absorbed  in  the  universal  spirit  (Brahm); 
Gautama  had  the  same  object  in  view— viz.,  exemp 
tion  from  being  born  again ;  but  he  had  not  the 
same  means  of  reaching  it.  His  philosophy  was 
utterly  atheistic,  like  that  of  the  original  Sankhva 


destroying  the  chain  of  causes  that  tie  men  to  exist- 
ence and  necessitate  being  born  again,  especially 
that  most  important  link  in  the  chain  constituted 


by  the  attachments  or  desires  resulting 
actions  ;  although  the  special  fitness  of  some  of  the 
precepts  for  that  end  is  far  from  being  apparent.  It 
is  easy  to  understand  bow  the  austerities  that  are 


school  of  philosophy,  whose  views  he  chiefly  bor-  prescribed  might  subdue  the  p 


and  affections, 


rowed,  and  ignored  a  supreme  God  or  Creator ; 
it   did  not  leave  even   an   impersonal  Spirit  of 


ind  lessen  the  attachment  to  existence;  but  how 
the  exercise  of  benevolence,  of  meekness,  of  regard 


the  universe  into  which  the  human  soul  could  be  to  truth,  of  respect  to  parents,  &c,  on  which 
absorbed.  Gautama  sees  no  escape  but  in  what  he  Gautama  laid  so  much  stress,  should  have  this  effect, 
calls  Nirvana,  the  exact  nature  of  which  has  been  j  it  is  difficult  to  conceive.    Luckily  for  the  Buddhist 
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world,  Gautama'*  moral  nature  wan  better  than  his 
lope,  or  rather  than  the  perverse  assumptions  from 
which  hia  logic  starts;  and  as  he  felt  strongly — 
what  all  men  have  felt  more  or  less — that  these 
things  are  essentially  right  and  good,  he  takes  it 
for  granted  that  they  must  contribute  to  what  was 
in  his  eyes  the  chief  good — escape  from  existence,  or 
Nirvana.  In  delivering  his  precepts,  the  Buddha 
considers  men  as  divided  into  two  classes— those 
who  have  embraced  the  religious  life  (Sramanat), 
and  those  who  continue  in  the  world,  or  are  laymen. 
These  last  are  considered  as  too  much  attached  to 
existence  to  feel  any  desire  or  have  any  ho|>e  of 
emancipation,  at  least  nt  this  stage.  But  there  arc 
certain  precepts  which  it  is  necessary  for  all 
to  obey,  that  they  may  not  bring  greater  misery 
upon  themselves  in  their  next  births,  and  rivet  the 
•  bonds  of  existence  more  iudissolubly.  There  are 
ten  moral  precepts  or  '  precepts  of  aversion.'  Five 
of  these  are  of  universal  obligation — viz.,  not  to 
kill ;  not  to  steal ;  not  to  commit  adultery ;  not 
to  lie ;  not  to  be  drunken.  Other  five  are  for 
those  entering  on  the  direct  pursuit  of  Nirvana  by 
embracing  the  religious  life:  to  abstain  from  food 
out  of  scusou — that  is,  after  mid-day  ;  to  abstuiu 
from  dances,  theatrical  representations,  songs,  and 
music ;  to  abstain  from  (icrsonal  ornaments  and 
perfumes ;  to  abstain  from  a  lofty  and  luxurious 
couch ;  to  abstain  from  taking  gold  and  silver.  For 
the  regular  ascetics  or  monks,  there  are  a  number 
of  special  observances  of  a  very  severe  kind.  They 
are  'o  dress  only  in  rags,  sewed  together  with  their 
own  hands,  and  to  have  a  yellow  cloak  thrown  over 
the  rags.  They  are  to  eat  only  the  simplest  food, 
and  to  possess  nothing  except  what  they  get  by 
collecting  alms  from  door  to  door  in  their  wooden 
bowl.  They  are  allowed  only  one  meal,  and  that 
must  be  eaten  before  mid-day.  For  a  part  of  the 
year,  they  are  to  live  in  forests,  with  no  other  shelter 
except  the  shadow  of  a  tree,  and  there  they  must  sit 
on  their  carpet  even  during  sleep,  to  lie  down  being 
forbidden.  They  are  allowed  to  enter  the  nearest 
village  or  town  to  beg  food,  but  they  must  return  to 
their  forests  before  night. 

Besides  the  absolutely  necessary  « aversions  and 
observances'  above  mentioned,  the  transgression  of 
which  must  lead  to  misery  in  the  next  existence, 
there  are  eertain  virtues  or  '  perfections '  of  a  sujier- 
erogatory  or  transcendent  kind,  that  tend  directly 
to  'conduct  to  the  other  shore '  (Nirvana).  The  most 
essential  of  these  are  almsgiving  or  charity,  purity, 
patience,  courage,  contemplation,  and  knowledge. 
Charity  or  benevolence  may  be  said  to  be  the 
characteristic  virtue  of  Buddhism — a  charity  bound- 
less in  its  self-abnegation,  and  extending  to  every 
sentient  being.  The  benevolent  actions  done  by  the 
Buddha  himself,  in  the  course  of  his  many  millions  of 
migrations,  w  ere  favourite  themes  with  his  followers. 
On  one  occasion,  seeing  a  tigress  starved  anil  unable 
to  feed  her  cubs,  he  hesitated  not  to  make  his  body 
an  oblation  to  charity,  and  allowed  them  to  devour 
him.  Benevolence  to  animals,  with  thut  tendency 
to  exaggerate  a  right  principle  so  characteristic  of 
the  Host,  is  carried  among  the  Buddhist  monks 
to  the  length  of  avoiding  the  destruction  of  fleas 
and  the  most  noxious  vermin,  which  they  remove 
from  their  persons  with  all  tenderneas. 

There  are  other  virtues  of  a  secondary  kind, 
though  still  highly  commendable.  Thus,  not  content 
with  forbidding  lying,  the  Buddha  strictly  enjoins 
the  avoidance  of  all  offensive  and  gross  janguage, 
and  of  saying  or  repeating  anything  that  can  set 
Others  at  enmity  among  themselves;  it  is  a  duty, 
on  the  contrary,  especially  for  a  sramana,  to  act  on 
all  occasions  as  n  peacemaker.  Patience  under  injury, 
and  resignation  in  misfortune,  arc  strongly  inculcated. 


Humility,  again,  holds  a  no  less  prominent  place 
among  Buddhist  graces  than  it  does  among  th* 
Christian.  The  Buddhist  saints  are  to  conceal  their 
good  works,  and  display  their  faults.  As  the 
outward  expression  of  this  sentiment  of  humility, 
Gautama  instituted  the  practice  of  confession.  Twice 
a  month,  at  the  new  and  at  the  full  moon,  the 
monks  confessed  their  faults  aloud  before  the 
assembly.  This  humiliation  and  repentance  seems 
the  only  means  of  expiating  sin  that  was  known  to 
Gautama.  Confession  was  exacted  of  all  believers, 
only  not  so  frequently  as  of  the  monks.  The  edicts 
of  Piyadasi  recommend  a  general  and  public  con- 
fession a  least  once  in  five  years.  The  practice  of 
public  confession  would  seem  to  have  died  out  by 
the  time  of  Hiouen-Thsnng's  visit  to  India. 

Such  are  the  leading  features  of  the  moral  code 
of  the  Buddha,  of  which  it  has  been  said,  that  '  for 
purcness,  excellence,  and  wisdom,  it  is  only  second 
to  thut  of  the  Divine  Lawgiver  himself.'  But  the 
original  morality  of  Buddhism  has,  in  the  course 
of  time,  been  disfigured  by  many  Btibtiltics,  puerili- 
ties, and  extravagances,  derived  from  the  casuistry 
of  the  various  schools  of  later  times;  just  as  the 
casuistry  of  the  Jesuits,  for  instance,  perverted 
many  of  the  precepts  of  Christianity.  The  theory 
on  which  the  Buddha  founds  his  whole  system  gives, 
it  must  be  confessed,  only  too  much  scope  to  such 
perversions ;  for,  on  that  theory,  truth  is  to  be 
spoken,  self  to  be  sacrificed,  benevolence  to  bo 
exercised,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  good  thus  done  to 
others,  Dut  solely  for  the  effect  of  this  conduct  on 
the  soul  of  the  actor,  in  preparing  him  for  escape 
from  existence.  To  teach  men  '  the  means  of 
arriving  at  the  other  shore,'  was  another  expres- 
sion for  teaching  virtue;  and  that  other  shore  was 
annihilation.  On  this  principle,  the  Buddhist  casuist 
can,  like  the  Jewish,  render  of  none  effect  the 
universal  law  of  charity  and  the  duty  of  respect- 
ing and  aiding  parents,  on  which  the  Buddha  laid 
such  stress.  Thus,  a  Bikshu — that  is,  one  who  has 
engaged  to  leud  a  life  of  self-denial,  celibacy,  and 
mendicancy,  and  is  thus  on  the  high  road  to  Nirvana 
— is  forbidden  to  look  at  or  converse  with  a  female, 
lest  any  disturbing  cmotiou  should  ruffle  the  serene 
indifference  of  his  soul ;  and  so  important  is  this, 
that  '  If  his  mother  have  fallen  into  a  river,  and  be 
drowning,  he  shall  not  give  her  his  hand  to  help  her 
out ;  if  there  be  a  pole  at  hand,  he  may  reach  that 
to  her  ;  but  if  not,  she  must  drown.' —  in/son. 

Contemplation  and  science  or  knowledge  (i.  e.,  of 
the  concatenation  of  causes  and  effects)  arc  ranked 
as  virtues  in  Buddhism,  and  hold  a  prominent  place 
among  the  means  of  attaining  Nirvana.  It  is 
reserved,  in  fact,  for  abstract  contemplation  to  effect 
the  finul  steps  of  the  deliverance.  Thought  is  the 
highest  faculty  of  man,  and,  in  the  mind  of  an 
Kastern  philosopher,  the  mightiest  of  all  forces. 
A  king  who  had  become  a  convert  to  Buddhism 
is  represented  as  seating  himBelf  with  his  legs 
crossed,  and  his  mind  collected;  and  'cleaving, 
with  the  thunderbolt  of  science,  the  mountain  of 
ignorance,'  he  saw  before  him  the  desired  state.  It 
is  in  this  cross-legged,  contemplative  position  thut 
the  Buddha  is  almost  always  represented — that 
crowning  intellectual  act  of  his,  when,  seated  under 
the  Bo-tree  (q.  v.),  he  attained  the  full  knowledge  01 
the  Buddha,  saw  the  illusory  nature  of  all  things, 
broke  the  last  bonds  that  tied  him  to  existence, 
and  stood  delivered  for  evermore  from  the  necessity 
of  being  born  again,  being  considered  the  culmina- 
tion of  his  character,  and  the  highest  object  of 
imitation  to  all  his  followers. 

'Completo'  Nirvana  or  extinction  cannot,  of 
course,  take  placo  till  death ;  but  this  state  of 
preparation  for   it,  called  simply  Nirvana,  seems 
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attainable  during  life,  and  wan,  in  fact,  attained  by 
Gautama  himself.     The  process  by  which  the  state 


Colossal  Gautama  near  Amarapura,  Burmah. 

is  attained  is  railed  Dhyana,  and  is  neither  more 
nor  lew  than  ocstacy  or  trance,  which  plays  so  im- 
portant a  part  among  myotics  of  all  religions. 
The  individual  is  described  as  losing  one  feeling 
after  another,  until  perfect  apathy  is  attained,  and 
he  reaches  a  region  '  where  there  are  neither  ideas, 
nor  the  idea  of  the  absence  of  ideas !  * 

The  ritual  or  teortliip  of  Buddhism— if  worship  it 
can  be  called — is  very  simple  in  its  character. 
There  are  no  priests,  or  clergy,  properly  so  called. 
The  Sramanat  or  Bikthw  (mendicants}  are  simply 
a  religious  order — a  kind  of  Monks,  who,  in  order 
to  the  more  speedy  attainment  of  Nirvana,  have 
entered  on  a  course  of  greater  sanctity  and  austerity 
than  ordinary  men;  they  have  no  sacraments  to 
administer  or  rites  to  perform  for  the  people,  for 
every  Buddhist  is  his  own  priest.  The  only  thing 
like  a  clerical  function  they  discharge,  is  to  read  the 
scriptures  or  discourses  of  the  Buddha  in  stated 
assemblies  of  the  people  held  for  that  purpose. 
They  have  also  everywhere,  except  in  China,  a 
monopoly  of  education;  and  thus  in  Buddhist 
countries  education,  whatever  may  bo  its  quality, 
is  very  generally  diffused.  In  some  countries,  the 
monks  are  exceedingly  numerous ;  around  Lhassa 
in  Tibet,  for  instance,  they  are  said  to  be  one-third 
of  the  population.  They  live  in  viharaa  or  monas- 
teries, and  subsist  partly  by  endowments,  but  mostly 
by  charity.  Except  in  Tibet,  they  are  not  allowed 
to  engage  in  any  secular  occupation.  The  vow 
is  not  irrevocable.  This  incubus  of  monachism  con- 
stitutes the  great  weakness  of  Buddhism  in  its  social 
asi>ect.  Further  particulars  regurding  Buddhist 
monks  and  monasteries,  as  well  as  the  forms  of 
Buddhist  worship  generally,  will  be  given  when 
speaking  of  the  countries  where  tho  religion 
prevails. 

The  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha  and 
of  his  relics  is  the  chief  external  ceremony  of  the 
religion.  This,  with  prayer  and  the  repetition  of 
sacred  formulas,  constitutes  the  ritual.  The  centres 
of  the  worship  arc  the  temples  containing  statues, 
and  the  topes  or  tumuli  erected  over  the  relics  of  the 
Buddha,  or  of  his  distinguished  apostles,  or  on  spits 
consecrated  as  tho  scenes  of  the  Buddha's  acts. 
The  central  object  in  a  Buddhist  temple,  corre- 
sponding to  the  altar  in  a  Roman  Catholic  church,  is 
an  image  of  the  Buddha,  or  a  dagoha  or 
taining  his  relics.     Here  flowers,'  fruit,  aud 

*  The  quantity  of  flowers  used  as  offerings  is  pro- ! 
digious.   A  royal  devotee  in  Ceylon,  in  the  loth  c,  i 
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are  daily  offered,  and  processions  are  made  with 
singiog  of  hymns.  Of  the  relics  of  the  Buddha, 
the  most  famous  are  the  Uttk  that  are  preserved 
with  intense  veneration  in  various  places.  Hiouen- 
Thsang  w»w  more  than  a  dozen  of  them  in  different 
parts  of  India ;  and  the  great  monarch  Cihiditya 
was  on  the  eve  of  making  war  on  the  king  of 
Cashmere  for  the  possession  of  one,  which,  although 
by  no  means  the  largest,  was  yet  an  inch  and  a 
half  long.  The  tooth  of  the  Buddha  preserved  in 
Ceylon,  a  piece  of  ivory  about  the  size  of  the  little- 
finger,  is  exhibited  very  rarely,  and  then  only  with 
permission  of  the  English  government — so  great  is 
the  concourse  and  so  intense  the  excitement.  Sec 
Ceylon. 

There  appears  at  first  sight  to  be  an  inconsistency 
between  this  seeming  worship  of  the  Buddhx,  anil 
the  theory  by  which  he  is  considered  as  no  longer  * 
existing.  Yet  the  two  things  are  really  not  irre- 
concilable ;  not  more  so,  at  least,  than  theory  and 
practice  often  are.  With  all  their  admiration  of  the 
Buddha,  his  followers  have  never  made  a  god 
of  him.  Gautama  is  only  the  last  Buddha — the 
Buddha  of  the  present  cycle.  He  had  predecessors 
in  the  cycles  that  arc  past  (twenty-four  Buddhas  of 
the  past  arc  enumerated,  and  Gautama  could  even 
tell  their  names);  and  when,  at  the  end  of  the 
present  cycle,  all  things  shall  be  reduced  to  their 
elements,  and  the  knowledge  of  the  way  of  salvation 
shall  perish  with  all  things  else ;  then,  in  the  new 
world  that  shall  spring  up,  another  Buddha  will 
appear,  again  to  reveal  to  the  renascent  beings  the 
way  to  Nirvana.  Gautama  foretold  that  Mitraya, 
one  of  his  earliest  adherents,  should  be  the  next 
Buddha*  (the  Buddha  of  the  future),  and  he  grati- 
fied several  of  his  followers  with  a  like  prospect 
in  after-cycles.  The  Buddha  was  thus  no  greater 
than  any  mortal  may  aspire  to  become.  The  pro- 
digious and  supernatural  powers  which  the  legends 
represent  him  as  possessing,  are  quite  in  accordance 
with  Indian  ideas;  for  even  the  Brahtnans  believe 
that  by  virtue,  austerities,  and  science,  a  man  may 
acquire  power  to  make  the  gods  tremble  on  their 
thrones. 

the  Buddha,  then,  is  not  a  god;  he  is  the  ideal 
of  what  any  man  may  become ;  and  the  great 
object  of  Buddhist  worship  is  to  keep  this  ideal 
vividly  in  the  minds  of  the  believers.  In  the 
presence  of  the  statue,  the  tooth,  or  the  footprint, 
the  devout  believer  vividly  recalls  the  example  of 
him  who  trod  the  path  that  leads  to  deliverance. 
This  veneration  of  the  memory  of  Buddha  is  perhaps 
hardly  distinguishable,  among  the  ignorant,  from 
worship  of  htm  as  a  present  god ;  but  in  theory, 
the  ritual  is  strictly  commemorative,  and  does 
not  necessarily  involve  idolatry,  any  more  than 
the  garlands  laid  on  tho  tomb  of  a  parent  by  a  pious 
child. 

The  prayers  addressed  to  the  Buddha  are  more 
difficult  to  reconcile  with  the  belief  in  his  having 
ceased  to  exist.  It  is  improbable,  indeed,  that  the 
original  scheme  of  Buddhism  contemplated  either 
the  adoration  of  the  statues  of  the  Buddha,  or  the 
offering  of  prayers  to  him  after  his  death.  These 
are  an  after-growth— accretions  upon  tho  simple 
scheme  of  Gautama,  and  in  a  manner  forced  upon 
it  during  its  struggle  with  other  religious.     For,  a 


6,480.820  flowers  at  the  shrine 
of  the  tooth.  At  one  temple  it  was  provided  thai  there 
should  be  offered  '  every  day  100,i«u0  flowers,  and  each 
dav  a  different  flower.' 

*  One  who  is  on  the  way  to  become  a  supreme 
Buddha,  and  has  arrived  at  that  stage  when  he  has 
only  one  more  birth  to  undergo,  is  styled  a  BoJkitofra 
(having  the  essence  of  knowledge > ;  a 
for  Nirvana  i»  an  arkut  (veuerabl«). 
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system  of  belief  that  seeks  to  supplant  other 
systems,  finds  itself  enticed  to  present  something 
to  rival  ami  outdo  them,  if  possible,  in  every 
point.  Even  the  Christian  cliurvh,  in  the  middle 
ages,  adopte<l  with  this  view  many  of  the  rite* 
mid  legends  of  paganism  that  were  quite  incon- 
sistent with  its  own  character;  merely  casting  over 
them  u  slight  disguise,  and  giving  them  Christian 
names.  Prayer,  too,  is  natural  to  niun — an  irre- 
pressible iustinet,  as  it  were,  and  had  to  be 
gratified.  And  then  the  inconsistency  in  uttering 
prayer*  when  there  is  no  one  to  hear  or  answer, 
glaring  as  it  apjiears  to  us,  is  by  no  menus  gie.-t 
to  the  Eastern  mind.  Prayers,  like  other  sacred 
formulas,  are  eoneeived  les.s  as  influencing  the  will 
«>f  any  superior  heing  to  grant  the  request,  than  as 
working  in  some  magical  way — producing  their 
effects  by  a  Mind  force  inherent  in  themselves. 
They  arc,  in  short,  mere  incantation*  or  charms. 
Kveu  the  prayers  of  a  Hruhmiu,  who  believes  in 
the  existence  of  gods,  do  not  act  so  much  by 
inclining  the  deity  addressed  to  favour  the 
petitioner,  as  by  compelling  him  through  their 
mysterious  potency— through  the  operation  of  a 
law  above  the  will  of  the  highest  gods.  The 
Buddhist,  then,  may  well  believe  that  a  formula 
of  prayer  in  the  name  of  'the  Venerable  of  the 
world'  will  be  potent  for  his  good  in  this  way, 
without  troubling  himself  to  think  whether  any 
conscious  being  hears  it  or  not. 

The  element  in  Buddhism  which  more  than  any 
other,  perhaps,  gave  it  an  advantage  over  all 
surrounding  religions,  and  led  to  its  surprising 
extension,  was  the  spirit  of  universal  charity  and 
sympathy  that  it  breathed,  as  contrasted  with  the 
exclusiveness  of  cnMe.  In  this  respect  it  held  much 
the  same  relation  to  Brahmanism  that  Christianity 
did  to  Judaism.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  reaction  against 
the  exclusiveness  and  formalism  of  Brahmanism — 
an  attempt  to  render  it  more  catholic,  and  to  throu 
off  its  intolerable  burden  of  ceremonies.  Buddhism 
did  not  expressly  abolish  caste,  but  only  declared 
that  all  followers  of  the  Buddha  who  embraced  the 
religious  life  were  thereby  released  from  its  restric- 
tions; in  the  bosom  of  a  community  who  had  all 
equally  renounced  the  world,  high  and  low,  the 
twice-born  Brahman  and  the  outcast  were  brethren. 
This  was  the  very  way  that  Christianity  deult  with 
the  slavery  of  the  ancient  world.  This  opening  of 
its  ranks  to  all  classes  and  to  both  sexes — for 
women  were  admitted  to  equal  hopes  and  privileges 
with  men,  and  one  of  Gautama's  early  female  dis- 
ciples is  to  be  the  supreme  Buddha  of  a  future  cycle 
— no  doubt  gave  Buddhism  one  great  advantage 
over  Bruhmanism.  The  Buddha,  suvs  M.  M tiller, 
'  addressed  himself  to  custes  and  outcasts.  He 
promised  salvation  to  all ;  and  he  commanded  his 
disciples  to  preach  his  doctrine  in  all  places  and  to 
all  men.  A  sense  of  duty,  extending  from  the 
narrow  limit*  of  the  house,  the  village,  and  the 
country,  to  the  widest  circle  of  mankind,  a  feeling 
of  sympathy  and  brotherhood  towards  all  men,  the 
idea,  in  fact,  of  humanity,  were  first  pronounced  by 
Buddha.'  This  led  to  that  remarkable  missionary 
movement,  already  adverted  to,  which,  beginning 
3(H)  b.  c,  sent  forth  a  succession  of  devoted  men, 
who  spent  their  lives  in  spreading  the  faith  of 
Buddha  over  all  parts  of  Asia. 

In  the  characteristic  above  mentioned,  and  in 
many  other  respects,  the  reader  cannot  fail  to 
remark  the  striking  resemblance  that  Buddhism 
presents  to  Christianity,  and  this  in  spite  of  the 
perverse  theory  on  which  it  is  founded.  So  numer- 
ous and  surprising  are  the  analogies  and  coinci- 
dences, that  Mrs.  Speir,  in  her  book  on  Lift  in 

imagine  that  before 


God  planted  Christianity  upon  earth,  he  took  a 
branch  from  the  luxuriant  tree,  aud  threw  it  down 
to  India.' 

It  would  be  superfluous  to  attempt  here  any 
formal  refutation  of  the  religion  of  the  Buddha 
To  the  readers  of  this  work,  the  fundamental  errors 
of  the  theory  will  be  apparent  enough.  By  giving 
prominence  to  the  extravagances  and  almost  incon- 
ceivable puerilities  and  absurdities  with  which  the 
system  has  been  overloaded,  it  would  have  been 
easy  to  make  it  look  sufficiently  ridiculous.  But 
this  is  not  to  depict,  it  is  to  caricature.  It  is  only 
too  common  for  Christian  writers  to  treat  of  heathen 
religions  in  such  fashion.  The  only  fair — the 
only  tru<,  -ccount  of  any  religion,  is  that  which 
enables  the  reader  to  conceive  how  human  beings 
may  have  come  to  believe  it  and  live  by  it.  It  is 
this  object  that  has  been  chiefly  kept  in  vie*'  in 
the  preceding  meagre  sketch  of  a  vast  subject. 
Those  win)  wish  to  pursuu  it  further  arc  referred 
to  Spence  Hardy's  M antral  of  Huddhimn  (Loud. 
l*6:t),  consisting  chiefly  of  translations  from  the 
sacred  books  used  in  Ceylon ;  and  to  un  admirable 
digest  of  all  that  is  now  known  of  the  subject,  by 
J.  Barthelemy  Suint-Hilairc,  entitled  Ix  limuldha 
ft  m  Ildiqion  (The  Buddha  and  his  Religion.  Paris, 
18(50). 

BUDDING,  sometimes  called  Inoculation,  is 
an  operation  analogous  to  Graktino  (q.  v.),  or  indeed 
may  be  regarded  as  merely  a  particular  mode  of 
grafting,  in  which  a  leaf-hud  is  used  as  a  graft 
instead  of  a  young  shoot.  It  is  generally  preferred 
for  trees  which  are  apt  to  throw  out  much  gum 
when  wounded,  as  the  plum,  cherry,  j>each,  apricot, 
and  slone-lruits  iu  general,  also  for  roses  and  many 
other  flowering  shrubs.    The  time  for  it  is  when  the 


bud  is  perfectly  formed,  about  or  a  little  after 
midsummer.  the  subjoined  cut  represents  the 
various  parts  in  budding  :  a  is  the  bud  cut  out,  with 
a  shield  of  bark  attached  to  it ;  b,  the  Mem,  w'ith  a 
slit  iu  the  bark  to  receive  the  shield  attached  to  the 
bud;  r,  the  bud  inserted  nnd  the  leaf  cut  away. 
The  bud  to  be  employed  is  taken,  by  menus  of 
a  sharp  knife,  from  the  branch  on  which  it  has 
grown — generally  a  branch  of  the  former  year — 
a  small  portion  of  the  bark  and  young  wood 
being  taken  with  It,  extending  to  about  half  an 
inch  above  and  three-quarters  of  an  inch  below 
the  bud.  The  woody  part  is  then  separated  from 
the  bark  and  bud;  but  care  is  to  be  taken  that 
the  bud  itself  is  not  Injured,  which,  however,  is 
always  the  cose  when  the  operation  is  attempted 
before  the  bud  is  sufficiently  matured,  and  is  indi- 
cated by  a  hollow  left  at  the  bud  when  the  wood 
has  been  removed.  A  longitudinal  and  a  transverse 
cut  are  made  in  the  bark  of  the  stock  intended 
to  receive  the  bud,  in  the  form  of  the  letter  T; 
the  bark  is  raised  on  both  sides,  for  which  pur- 
pose the  handle  of  the  biubfintj-kniff  generally 
terminates  In  a  thin  ivory  blade,  and  the  bud 
is  inserted,  the  burk  attached  to  the  bud  being 
cut  across  so  as  to  join  exactly  to  the  trans- 
verse cut  in  that  of  the  stock,  that  the  bud  may 
be  nourished  bv  the  descending  sap.    The  leaf  in 
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the  axil  of  which  the  bud  grew  Li  cut  off.  The 
Dcwly  inserted  bud  is  for  a  time  preserved  in  its 
place,  and  prevented  from  too  much  access  of  air 
by  strauds  of  bans-matting.  The  process  just 
described  is  distinctively  called  Mhield-bndding,  and 
is  the  most  common  method  of  budding.  Other 
methods  are  occasionally  employed,  as  reversed 
tliUldhudding,  in  which  the  incisions  are  in  the 
form  of  the  letter  T  reversed,  which  is  sometimes 
practised  with  trees  of  the  orange  family  and  others 
in  which  there  is  a  very  great  flow  of  descending 
sup;  and  aeallop-budding,  iu  which  a  thin  slip  of 
bark  is  removed  from  the  stock,  and  a  similar  slip 
bearing  the  bud  is  placed  upon  it,  the  upper  edge 
and  one  of  the  lateral  edges  being  made  to  fit 
exactly.  Scallop-budding  may  be  performed  iu 
spring',  and  if  it  fails,  the  ordinary  method  may  be 
resorted  to  in  summer.    Budding  is  also  somelio 


by  taking  a  tube  of  bark  with  one  or  more 
i»uds  from  a  small  branch,  and  placing  it  upon  a 
branch  of  similar  thickness  in  the  stock,  from  which 
the  bark  has  been  removed. 

Bl' POLE' A,  a  genus  of  shrubs  of  the  natural 
order  tkrophularinra,  of  which  many  species  are 
known,  all  natives  of  the  warmer  parts  of  the 
world,  and  some  of  them  much  admired  for  their 
beautiful  flowers.  B.  Xtemda  has  received  the 
praise  of  being  one  of  the  most  beautiful  plants  of 
India.  B.  globotu,  a  native  of  Chili,  with  downy 
branches,  lanceolate  leaves,  and  globose  heads  of 
orange-coloured  flowers,  is  hardy  enough  to  endure 
the  climate  of  most  parts  of  England,  and  has 
become  a  very  common  ornament  of  gardens,  but 
in  Scotland  it  needs  the  protection  of  the  green- 
house or  frame. 

BI  DE  BURNER  and  BUDE  LIGHT.  The 
Bude  Burner,  so  called  from  the  name  of  the  resi- 
dence of  the  inventor,  Mr.  Gurney,  consists  of  two, 
three,  or  more  concentric  argand  burners,  each 
inner  one  rising  a  little  above  the  outer.  On  the 
same  principle,  a  powerful  light  is  produced  by  a 
number  of  flat  flames  disposed  in  concentric  circles 
like  the  petals  of  a  rose. — The  Bude  Light,  also  the 
invention  of  Mr.  Gurney,  depends  upon  introducing 
oxygen  into  the  centre  of  the  flame  instead  of  air, 
as  ' in  the  common  argand.  A  light  of  the  most 
dazzling  brilliancy  is  thus  produced.  The  House 
of  Commons  is  lighted  by  this  means,  the  brilliancy 
being  softened  by  the  intervention  of  a  ceiling  of 
ground-glass. 

BU  DGET,  from  the  same  source  as  the  French 
bougette,  means  a  small  bug,  and  has  been  used 
metaphorically  to  express  a  compact  collection  of 
things,  as  a  budget  of  news,  a  budget  of  inventions, 
and  the  like.  Water-budgets  or  buckets  were  a 
very  honourable  blazon  on  a  coat-armorial,  as  being 
generally  conferred  in  honour  of  some  valiant  feut 
lor  supplying  an  army  with  water.  Guillim,  in  his 
DUnltm  of  Heraldry,  thinks  the  threo  mighty  men 
in  David's  army  who  broke  into  the  host  of  the 
Philistines,  and  drew  water  from  the  well  of  Beth- 
lehem, "deserved  to  have  been  remunerated  with 
Buch  armorial  marks  on  their  coat-armours  for  their 
valour.' 

The  term,  'The  Budget.'  is  in  Britain,  from  long 
usage,  applied  to  that  miscellaneous  collection  of 
matters  which  aggregate  into  the  annual  financial 
statement  made  to  parliament  by  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  It  contains  two  leading  elements — 
a  statement  how  the  nation's  account  of  charge  and 
discharge  stands  in  relation  to  the  past,  and  an 
explanation  of  the  probable  expenditure  of  the 
ensuing  year,  with  a  scheme  of  tho  method  in 
which  it  is  to  be  met,  whether  by  the  existing  or 
new  taxes,  or  by  loan.  The  statement  of  the  budget 
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is  always  an  important,  sometimes  a  very  exciting 
occasion  ;  as,  for  instance,  Sir  Robert  Peel's  adoption 
of  an  income  tax  in  18/2,  vid  his  legi.-lation  for 
free  trade  in  184fi.  Another  iu«tance  is  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's reduction  of  the  wine-d.ilies  and  treaty  with 
France  in  1864 1. 

BUDOS  HEGY,  a  mountain  be'onging  to  the 
Carpathians,  on  the  eastern  border  of  Transylvania, 
iu  lat.  463  12'  X.,  and  long.  2«V  40'  E.  It  is  quite 
isolated,  steep,  and  of  conical  shape,  densely  wooded 
on  the  lower  slopes,  and  has  an  elevailor.  of  7840 
feet.  It  has  numerous  caverns,  that  emit  sulphurous 
exhalations,  and  from  its  base  issue  strong  sulphur 
springs. 

BU'DWEIS,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  situated  or  thf 
Moldau,  about  77  miles  south  of  Prague.  B.  is  well 
built,  is  partially  fortified,  and  h:is  nn  old  cathe- 
dral, manufactures  of  woollens,  muslins,  damasks, 
saltpetre,  dyes,  &c.  Its  position  on  the  Moldau, 
and  its  connection  with  the  Danube  at  Linz,  by 
means  of  a  horse-railway,  the  first  constructed  i:i 
Germany,  give  B.  a  considerable  transit  trade.  Pop. 
10,700.  In  the  neighbourhood,  is  an  old  feudal 
fortress,  the  Schlou  Frauenberg,  one  of  the  seats  of 
Prince  Sehwarzenberg,  and  a  fine  new  Gothic  castle 
also  belonging  to  the  same  nobleman.  Here  ho 
keeps  herds  of  wild  swine,  and  in  grand  hunting- 
matches,  as  many  as  800  are  killed  in  a  day. 

BUEN  AY'RE  in  Spanish,  or  BON  AIR  iu 
French,  an  island  in-that  subdivision  of  the  West 
Indies  which  runs  pnrullel  with  the  coast  of  Vene- 
zuela. It  is  in  lat.  12J  20  N.,  and  long,  r.8  27'  W., 
being  30  miles  to  the  east  of  Curacao,  which,  like 
itself,  belongs  to  tho  Dutch.  B.  A.  producos  cattlo 
und  salt.  It  measures  20  miles  by  4,  and  contains 
about  2500  inhabitants.  It  has  a  tolerable  harbour 
ou  its  leeward  or  south-west  side. 

BUENOS  AY  RES,  a  city  of  South  America,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Plata,  which  here,  at  a  dis- 
tance of  150  miles  from  the  open  sea,  is  3G  miles 
across.  It  stands  in  lat.  S4°  36'  S.,  and  long.  58J 
24'  W.  IU  disadvantages  as  a  maritime  town  are 
great;  the  flood-tides  of  the  ocean,  when  backed 
by  easterly  winds,  being  apt  to  make  the  estuary 
overflow  its  banks ;  and  again,  when  westerly  winds 
prevail,  the  estuary  loses  both  width  and  depth. 
Monte  Video,  ou  the  opposite  shore,  possesses  & 
better  harbour,  and  is  nearer  to  the  Atlantic,  nor 
can  it  be  doubted  that,  but  for  the  greater  facilities 
of  B.  A.  in  carrying  on  an  inland  trade,  the  former 
town  would  have  proved  a  dangerous  rival.  Steam 
is  rapidly  placing  both  upon  more  equal  terms. 
Of  tho  trade,  however,  with  Chili  by  Mendoza  and 
the  Andes — a  trade  which  must  always  be  carried 
on  by  land — B.  A.  roust  still  command  the  mono- 
poly. So  familiar  had  B.  A.  become  with  land- 
carriage  on  an  extensive  scale,  that  its  merchants, 
when  blockaded  in  front  during  a  war  with  Brazil, 
established,  as  it  were,  a  new  port  of  entry  iu  the 
mouth  of  the  Salado  or  Saladillo,  at  a  distance 
of  at  least  150  miles.  As  a  city,  B.  A.  labours 
under  some  peculiar  disadvantages.  Its  supplies 
of  fresh  water  are  received  from  the  Plata  in 
rudely  constructed  carts.  Its  immediate  territory, 
purely  alluvial,  is  almost  as  destitute  of  timber 
as  of  stones — the  latter  being  brought  either  as 
ballast  from  Europe,  or  as  freight  from  Martin 
Garcia,  an  island  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  estu- 
ary ;  and  the  former  from  the  province  of  Entre 
Rios,  and  from  the  islets  of  its  bordering  rivers, 
tho  Uruguay  and  the  Parana.  Fuel,  too,  U  almost 
ns  scarce  as  building  materials — peach-ttees  and 
the  withered  thistles  of  the  prairies  yielding  the 
only  indigenous  supplies.  B.  A.,  which  appears  to 
deserve  its  name  of  good  air,  or  ratber  good  a»r*» 
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contains  122.000  inhabitants— about  a  fourth  of 
whom  are  of  European  birth  or  descent.  Among 
those  of  European  birth,  the  vast  majority  are 
natives  of  France  and  of  the  United  Kingdom. 
B.  A  publishes  newspapers  both  in  French  and  in 
English  as  regularly  and  successfully  as  those  in  the 
vernacular  tongue.  The  city,  measuring  2  miles  by 
14,  is  partitioned  into  rectangular  blocks  of  about  150 
yards  square  by  granite- paved  streets,  most  of  the 
houses  being  fiat-roofed,  and  only  one  story  high. 
The  principal  buildings  are  the  cathedral  and  its 
dependent  churches.  Episcopalian  and  I'resbyteriaii 
chapels,  a  foundling  hospital,  an  orphan  asylum, 
the  university,  a  military  college,  several  public 
schools,  and  the  government  offices  ;  there  are  also 
printing  establishments,  and  manufactories  of  cigars, 
carpets,  furniture,  and  boots  and  shoes.  In  1862 
the  exports  amounted  to  £3.393,54.'),  and  the  imports 
forthes.inie  year  £1,416,672.  The  exports  consisted 
of  precious  metals,  hides,  beef,  wool,  skins,  tallow, 
and  horsehair;  and  the  imports  of  cottons,  linens, 
woollens,  jewellery,  perfumery,  and  deals.  B.  A. 
was  founded  in  1533;  but  having  subsequently 
been  twice  destroyed  by  the  Indians,  it  ought,  in 
reality,  to  date  only  from  15S0.  In  the  beginning 
of  the  present  century,  it  achieved,  with  very  little 
aid  from  home,  two  triumphs  over  England.  In 
1806,  one  British  force,  which  had  just  captured 
the  city,  was  obliged  to  surrender;  and  iu  18o", 
another,  which  attempted  to  recover  the  place, 
was  repulsed  with  heavy  loss ;  and  there  can  be 
but  little  doubt  that  the  consciousness  of  strength, 
which  such  successes  over  so  formidable  a  foe  in- 
spired, mainly  emboldened  the  colonists,  three  years 
afterwards,  to  throw  off  the  yoke  of  comparatively 
feeble  Spain. 

BUENOS  AYRES,  a  republic  of  South  America, 
of  which  the  city  above  noticed  is  the  capital, 
extends  itself  aloug  the  Atlantic,  from  the  mouth 
of  the  Plata  to  that  of  the  Rio  Negro  on  the  41st 
parallel  ;  on  the  N.E.,  it  is  washed  by  the  Plata  and 
the  Parana  as  far  as  the  Arroyo  del  Medio  ;  on  the 
N.  and  the  adjacent  section  of  the  W.,  it  touches 
the  province  of  Santa  Fe.  Elsewhere,  its  borders 
cannot  be  denned,  constantly  advancing,  by  slow 
and  perilous  steps,  into  the  domain  of  the  abori- 
gines, for  here  the  contest  is  not  with  the  wilder- 
ness itself,  which  is  a  boundless  prairie,  but  with 
its  tenants,  who,  having  an  unlimited  supply  of 
horses  for  all  purposes,  are  secured,  in  their  every 
foray,  alike  against  famine  and  fatigue.  Its  area  is 
estimated  at  200,000  square  miles,  with  a  population 
of  350,<K)o.  Besides  the  existing  province  of  the 
name,  it  at  one  time  comprised  Uruguay  or  Banda 
Oriental,  Paraguay,  Bolivia,  and  the  Argentine 
Confederation,  being  originally  an  appendage  of 
Peru,  under  the  immediate  command  of  a  captain- 
general,  and  becoming,  in  1775,  a  separate  vice- 
royalty  of  itself.  Though  the  first  three  of  these 
four  divisions  broke  off  chiefly  in  connection  with 
the  revolutionary  struggle,  yet  the  fourth  con- 
tinued, down  to  1853,  to  recognise  the  city  of 
H.  A.  as  its  head  ;  and  even  during  the  interval 
down  to  1860,  the  inland  states  have  been  endea- 
vouring, both  by  war  and  by  diplomacy,  to  re-annex 
the  maritime  province  to  the  Argentine  Confedera- 
tion. 

The  country  approaches  so  nearly  to  a  plain, 
that  most  of  the  rain  which  falls  is  either  absorbed 
or  evaporated,  or  lost  iu  salt -lakes,  comparatively 
little  drainage  entering  the  Parana  or  the  Plata. 
The  climate,  though  on  the  whole  healthy  and 
agreeable,  is  yet  by  no  means  steady  or  uniform. 
Every  wind,  in  general,  has,  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
its  own  weather — sultriness  coming  from  the  north, 
freshness  from  the  south,  moisture  from  the  east, 


and  storm  from  the  west ;  and  besides  the  periodical 
heats  of  every  summer,  successive  years  of  mom 
than  ordinary  drought  occur.  Agriculture,  properly 
so  called,  is  followed  chiefly  in  tho  more  temperate 
and  humid  districts  of  the  eastern  coast;  whilo 
the  interior  presents  almost  uninterrupted  pastur- 
age to  countless  herds  of  horses  and  cattle.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  business  of  grazing  and 
hunting  combined  occupies  or  interests  the  great 
bulk  of  the  population — a  business  that  renders  the 
province,  whether  as  to  the  disposal  of  its  produc- 
tions or  aa  to  the  supply  of  its  wants,  peculiarly 
dependent  on  that  external  commerce,  which, 
throughout  the  whole  of  Spanish  America,  has 
naturally  been  identified  with  political  freedom.  Let 
it  be  added,  that  the  Indians  are  intractable,  and 
that  the  Africans,  few  in  number  at  best,  are  prin- 
cipally menials ;  and  it  is  seen  at  once  why,  in 
spite  of  national  jealousies  and  sectarian  prejudices, 
immigration  from  Europe  has  been  not  only  tolerated 
by  public  opinion,  but  also  encouraged  by  legislative 
enactment.  Moreover,  a  comparatively  congenial 
climate,  as  a  recommendation  to  foreigners,  has 
powerfully  seconded  the  efforts  of  liberality  and 
}>atrioiisin.  It  is  perhaps  mainly  owing  to  this 
cause,  which  is  common  alike  to  Chili  and  to  B.  A., 
that  these  two  suites,  notwithstanding  their  full 
share  of  wars  and  troubles,  have  so  decidedly 
outstripped  the  other  fragments  of  the  same  colonial 
empire  in  all  the  elements  of  liberty  and  civil- 
isation. Hence  their  higher  importance  in  the  eyes 
of  Europeans  in  general,  and  of  Englishmen  in 
particular.  The  receipts  of  B.  A.  for  the  year  1867 
nmounied  to  £823,<>no,  and  the  expenditure  to 
£7D8,Ooo.  In  1859,  B.  A.  had  an  army  of  600O  men, 
with  9  vessels  of  war  and  a  commercial  navy  of 
1211  ships,  with  an  aggregate  tonnage  of  297,170 
tons. 

BU  FFALO  (Bo*  Bubalu*\  an  animnl  of  the  ox 
tribe,  very  important  and  useful  to  man.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  East  Indies,  where  it  has  been  long 
domesticated,  and  from  which  it  was  carried  to 
Egypt  and  to  the  south  of  Europe.  It  was  intro- 
duced into  Italy  about  the  close  of  the  6th  c 
a.  !>.,  and  is  now  very  generally  used  as  a  beast  of 
draught  and  of  burden  in  that  country,  as  it  is  also 
in  India. 

The  B.  is  larger  than  the  ox,  and  its  limbs  arc 
stouter.  Its  form  is  more  angular  and  clumsy  ;  the 
head  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  body  ; 
and  the  forehead  is  rather  convex,  and  higher  thau 
broad;  the  dorsal  line  rises  into  a  considerable 
elevation  above  the  shoulders ;  the  dewlap  and  the 
tail  resemble  those  of  the  ox;  the  horns  are  lar«o, 
slightly  compressed,  recline  towards  the  neck,  and 
have  their  points  turned  up.  It  is  characteristic  of 
the  B.,  when  walking  or  running,  to  carry  the  head 
with  the  muzzle  projecting  straight  forward,  and 
the  horns  laid  back  on  the  shoulders.  The  hair  is 
irregular  and  briskly,  often  very  thin,  so  that  the 
smooth  brown  hide  '  shines  with  an  unplcasnnt 
polish  in  the  sunlight.'  In  this  as  in  other  respects, 
the  animal  is  adapted  for  marshy  situations,  which 
it  naturally  affects;  preferring  for  its  food  the 
rank  coarse  herbage  which  they  afford,  delighting 
to  immerse  itself  in  water  till  only  its  head  appears 
above  the  surface,  in  which  condition  it  will  remain 
for  hours,  and  often  enveloping  itself  iu  mud  as 
a  protection  against  insects.  On  account  of  these 
propensities,  the  buffaloes  used  as  beasts  of  burden 
iu  India  are  seldom  laden  with  any  goods  liable  to 
be  spoiled  by  water,  as  the  animal  is  always  ready 
to  take  an  opportunity  of  lying  down  with  his  load 
in  any  river  or  pond  which  presents  itself.  In 
Italy,  the  B.  seems  nowhere  more  at  home  than  in 
the  Pontine  Marshes  and  the  pestilential  Marcmma, 
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The  Tery  regions  where  maluriu  is  most  prevalent 
i  lu  be  those  most  adapted  to  its  constitution. 


The  B.  in  a  very  powerful  animal,  much  more 
powerful  than  the  ox,  and  capable  of  dragging  or 
carrying  a  far  heavier  load.  The  female  yield* 
a  much  greater  quantity  of  milk  than  a  cow,  and  of 
excellent  quality.  It  is  from  B.  milk  that  the  ghee 
or  semi-fluid  butter  of  India  is  made.  The  hide  is 
greatly  valued  for  its  strength  and  durability,  but 
the  flesh  is  very  inferior  to  that  of  the  ox. 

The  B.  exhibits  a  considerable  amount  of  intelli- 
gence. In  a  state  of  domestication,  it  is  capable  of 
becoming  very  docile.  In  the  south  of  Europe,  it  is 
generally  managed  by  a  ring  passed  through  the 
cartilage  of  the  nose,  "but  in  India  hy  a  mere  rope. 
The  Indian  driver  rides  upon  a  B. ;  but  these 
animals  keep  so  closely  together  as  they  ore  driven 
along,  that,  if  necessary,  he  walks  from  the  back  of 
one  to  that  of  another  perfectly  at  his  ea»c.  In  a 
wild  state,  the  B.  is  savage  and  dangerous,  and  even 
in  domestication  it  is  apt  to  resent  injury.  The 
native  princes  of  India  make  buffaloes  and  tigers 
fight  in  their  public  shows;  and  the  B.  is  more  than 
a  match  for  the  tiger,  even  in  single  combat.  The 
appearance  of  a  tiger  excites  a  herd  of  buffaloes, 
maeh  as  wo  see  oxen  excited  by  the  approach  of  a 
dog ;  and  if  his  safety  is  not  secured  by  flight,  they 
kill  him,  tossing  him  from  one  to  another  with  their 
horns,  and  trampling  him  with  their  feet. 

The  B.  is  used  in  some  parts  of  the  cast  in  the 
shooting  of  waterfowl,  being  trained  to  the  sport, 
and  sold  at  a  considerable  price.  The  s|K>rtsinun 
conceals  himself  behind  the  B.,  which,  being  a 
familiar  sight,  is  not  alarming  to  the  birds. 

The  Capk  B.  (Bo*  Coffer)  is  generally  regarded 
as  a  distinct  species.  I l "seems  never  to  have  been 
reduced  to  the  service  of  man,  although  there  is 
reason  to  believe  it  to  be  very  capable  of  domestics- 
tion.  The  horns  are  very  large ;  they  spread  bori- 
xontally  over  the  top  of  the  head,  and  are  then  bent 
down  laterally,  and  turned  upwards  at  the  point. 
The  head  is  carried,  as  by  the  common  B.,  with 
projecting  muzzle  and  reclining  horn*,  but  the  bases 
of  the  horns  nearly  meet  on  the  forehead,  where 
they  are  from  eight  to  ten  inches  broad.  The 
length  of  a  full-grown  Cape  B.  is  about  8  feet  from 


the  root  of  the  horns  to  the  tail,  and  the  height  fi} 
feet.  This  animal  is  regarded  as  more  formidable 
than  any  other  in  South  Africa ;  and  the  hunter 
will  more  readily  risk  an  encounter  with  a  lion 
than  offer  any  provocation  to  a  B.  without  great 
advantages  for  the  combat,  or  great  facilities  fo.- 
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escape.  The  B.  is  still  found  in  large  herds  in  the 
interior  of  South  Africa,  but  in  Cape  Colony,  where 
it  was  once  plentiful,  it  has  now  become  compara- 
tively rare.  The  hide  is  so  thick  and  tough  that 
the  Caffres  make  shields  of  it,  impenetrable  to 
musket-shot;  and  the  balls  used  by  the  huntsmen 
in  shooting  the  animal  are  mixed  with  tin,  and  yet 
are  often  flattened  by  the  resistance.  The  Cape  B. 
grazes  chielly  in  the  evening,  and  lies  in  woods  and 
thickets  during  the  duy. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  to  establish  a  genus, 
Bututlwi,  having  the  common  B.  for  its  type  ;  but, 
the  characters  lack  precision,  and  the  limits  are 
tmeertuiii. — The  Buffalo  of  the  Anglo-Americans  is 
the  American  Bison.    Sec  Bison. 

BUFFALO,  a  city  of  Erie  county,  N.  Y.,  at  the 
eastern  extremity  of  Lake  Erie,  Int.  42°  53'  N\,  Ion. 
78°  55'  W.,  King  300  miles  W.  of  Albai.v,  bv  Uie  New 
York  Central  R.  R.,  and  4f>0  miles  N.  W.  of  New  York. 

B.  contains  a  penitentiary,  jail,  city-hall,  2  court- 
houses, 4  markets,  custom-house — including  the  post 
office  and  U.  S.  court- rooms — a  state  arsenal,  the 
Young  Men's  Association  buildings,  and  70  churches ; 
of  the  latter  of  which,  there  are  8  Episcopal,  8  Presby- 
terian, 9  Methodist,  7  Baptist,  16  Roman  Catholic,  Sec 

Among  the  literary  and  educational  institutions, 
are  the  Buffalo  University,  the  Young  Men's  Associ- 
ation, the  Society  of  Natural  Sciences,  the  Buffalo 
Law  Library,  the  Historical  Society,  the  Buffalo  Fine- 
Arts  Gallery,  the  German  Young  Men's  Association, 
the  Young  Men's  Christian  Union,  and  the  Buffalo 
Female  Academy.  There  are  18  publications  in  the 
city,  including  6  daily,  8  weekly,  3  semi-weekly  news- 
papers, and  3  monthly  and  semi-monthly  periodicals. 
There  are  32  school-districts,  besides  a  central  high- 
school,  a  school  for  colored  children,  and  St.  Vincent's 
Orphan  Asylum,  in  which  schools  are  maintained 
during  the  entire  year  at  the  public  expense.  The 
annual  expense  of  the  schools  is  from  $90,000  to 
$100,000.  This  system  employs  215  teachers,  who 
give  instruction  to  upwards  of  16,000  pupils.  There 
are  now  in  active  operation  in  this  aty  upwards  of 
20  iron  establishments,  employing  about  3000  persons, 
and  10  flouring- mills  that  annually  manufacture  from 
350,000  to  450,000  barrels  of  flour.  During  the  12 
months  ending  Dec  31st,  1864,  the  General  Govern- 
ment tax  collected  on  manufactures  in  this  district 
was  about  $ 1 ,538,000.  The  present  harbour  is  formed 
by  Buffalo  Creek,  the  Blackwell  Canal,  the  Erie  and 
Ohio  Basins,  and  North  Buffalo  Harbour.  Buffalo 
Creek,  gives  abundance  of  sea-room  to  accommodate 
a  fleet  of  3(K)  sail  and  steam-vessels.  There  are  now 
built  and  in  successful  operation  27  grain  warehouses, 
besides  2  floating  elevators,  having  a  storage  capacity 
for  5,830,000  bushels  and  having  a  transfer  capacity 
equal  to  2,608,000  bushels  in  each  24  hours.  There 
are  6  ship-yards  in  the  city,  4  of  which  have  dry-docks. 

The  Buffalo  and  Lake  Huron  Railway  unites  Buf- 
falo and  Godcrich  on  Lake  Huron,  and  its  connections 
vith  the  Great  Western  and  Grand  Trunk  Railroad 
in  Canada  unite  it  with  Montreal,  Portland,  Quebec, 
Toronto,  Sarnia  and  Detroit  The  New  York  Central 
unites  it  with  Albany. 

There  were  received  at  this  port  grain  and 
estimated  as  wheat  in  1863,  64,735,510  bushels. 


assessed  value  of  real  estate  in  Buffalo  is  $25,210,815, 
and  pergonal  $6,528,045.  The  fnnded  debt  of  the 
city,  Dec.  31,  1864,  was  $654,500.  Pop.  in  I860, 
85,500,  uid  in  1867  about  140,000. 

I     BUFFALO  RA,  a  small  town  of  Lombard; ,  abont 

:  '-•."<  miles  north-north-west  of  Pavia.  on  the  Ticlno, 
i  here  crossed  by  a  bridge.   The  Austrian*  cotnuicuced 
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the  Italian  campaign  of  1859  by  entering  Piedmont  study,  and  bv  savans  as  plav-work.  B.  first  con- 
at  this  point.  Lie  bridge  was  partially  blown  up  ceived  the  idea  of  making  it  attractive  to  the  first  of 
by  Austu.,11  engineer*.    Pop.  1J67.  these  classes,  and  of  securing  for  it,  nt  the  same 

BCFFET,  an  article  of  furniture  formerly  serving  '  ''me,  the  respect  of  the  second.     Hit*  plan 
the  some  purpose  as  a  sideboard,  which  has  now  'assuredly  comprehe 


superseded  it.  B.  is  also  a 
stools. 


enough,  sine 


was 

he  aimed  at 


given  to  foot-  nothing  less  than  u  collection  of  all  the  separate 
known  facts  of  physical  investigation,  and  a  svste- 


Dl'FF  LF.ATHER  is  itsuallv  made  out  of  salted  '  n,aUV  Rrn»ngcment  of  these-,  to  assist  the  author  in 
•nd  dried  South  American  light  ox  and  cow  hides  formiuK  a  theory  ot  nature;  but  B.  possessed  neither 
After  being  limed  in  the  usual  way,  they  are  un-  t,,c,  8c,^IK',e  nor  *}*  I*1'*"™  necessary  for  such  a 
haired  and  rounded,  so  that  only  the  best  part  of  ,,.,8k:  .  however,  w.th  a  brilliantly  rheto- 

in  and  P       ,n,»K'nBtl°n,  - 


the  hide  is  made  into  buff  leather.    Hie  gra 
flesh  lieing  then  scraped  or  cut  off.  the  true  cuticle, 
which  is  of  a  flexible  fibrous  nature,  alone  reniiiins. 
The  hide  is  next  sprinkled  over  with  cod-oil,  and 
placed  in  the  where  it  is  worked  for  about 

15  minutes.  Having  been  taken  out  and  partially 
dried,  it  is  again  submitted  to  a  similar  process  of 
oiling  ami  stocking;  and  during  the  first  day,  these 
operations  tnny  be  repeated  six  times,  decreasing 
daily  for  about  a  week,  when  one  oiling  and  stock- 
ing in  a  day  is  sufficient.  The  hides  are  then  placed 
in  a  stove,  and  subjected  to  a  process  called  '  heating 
off,'  afier  which  they  are  scoured  and  rendered  free 
from  oiliness  by  being  soaked  in  a  strong  lye  of 
carbonate  of  potash.  They  are  next  worked  well  in 
the  Blocks,  hot  water  being  poured  copiously  upon 
them  until  the  water  runs  off  pure.  Having  been 
dried,  they  are  subjected  to  a  process  called 
mounding — i.  e.,  they  are  rubbed  with  a  round 
knife,  and  also  with  puzice-stone  and  sand,  until  a 
smooth  surface  is  produced.  The  leather,  which  is 
very  pliant,  and  not  liable  to  crack  or  rot,  is  now  j 
ready  for  the  market,  and  is  generally  used  for 
soldiers'  belts  and  other  army  purposes. 

During  the  early  part  of  this  century,  the  principal 
seat  of  the  B.  L.  manufacture  was  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Edinburgh,  one  manufacturer  turning  out, 
previous  to  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  about  Lino  hides 
per  week.  In  peaceable  times,  the  demand  for  B.  L. 
is  comparatively  small,  and  the  manufacture  is  now 
almost  confined  to  London  and  the  neighbour- 
hood, where  the  raw  material  is  most  readily  pro- 
cured, and  the  demand  for  the  manufactured  article 
is  greatest.  The  natural  colour  of  the  leather  is 
light-yellow,  but  for  some  purposes  it  is  bleached 
white.  The  precise  chemical  operation  of  the  oil  in 
the  process  of  the  manufacture  is  rather  obscure,  but 
as  no  glue  can  be  got  from  hide  that  has  been  made 
into  buff,  the  gelatine  of  the  hide  must  have  entered 
into  combination  with  some  of  the  constituents  of 
the  oil.  and  had  its  nature  completely  changed. 

Bl'FFON,  Gkoroe  Lot: is  Lei'lehc,  Chute  de, 
one  of  the  most  famous  naturalists  and  writers  of 
the  1  Sth  c,  was  bom  at  Montburd,  in  Burgundy, 
September  7,  17fi7.  He  studied  law  at  the  colleg  ■ 
of  Jesuits  at  Dijon,  but  showed  so  marked  a  pre- 
dilection for  astronomy  and  mathematics,  that  his 
father  allowed  him  to  follow  his  own  inclinations. 
At  Dijon,  he  became  acquainted  with  Lord  King- 
ston, whose  tutor,  a  man  of  learning  and  taste, 
directed  the  mind  of  B.  to  the  study  of  the  sciences. 
With  Lord  Kingston  and  his  tutor,  B.  travelled 
through  France  and  Italy,  nnd  came  to  England, 
where,  to  improve  his  knowledge  of  our  language, 
he  translated  Newton's  Fluxion*  and  Hales'*  Vepe- 
table  Static*.  In  1733,  he  wrote  several  original 
essays,  which  gained  notice  in  the  Academy,  of 
which  he  had  been  made  a  member.  His  ijrtirra! 
Jove  of  science  received  a  definite  impulse  toward 
zoology  by  his  appointment,  in  1739,  «s  intendant  of 
the  royal  garden  and  museum.  Hitherto  zoology, 
consisting  of  a  series  of  unconnected  observations 
and  fruitless  attempts  at  classification,  had  been 
commonly  regarded  by  educated  readers  as  a  dry 


and  always  inclined  to  deliver 
himself  from  doubts  and  ignorance  by  sparkling 
hypotheses,  the  elaboration  of  which  cost  him  little 
trouble,  he  contrived  to  produce  a  work  which,  if 
not  severely  scientific  in  its  method,  at  least  shone 
with  what  many  then  conceived  to  be  the  brightest 
literary  lustre.  However,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that 
many  of  his  views  are  very  ingenious,  although  later 
researches  have  completely  exploded  them.  The 
Xatural  Mttory  of  B.  made  an  epoch  in  the  study 
of  the  natural  sciences,  though  it  has  now  little  or 
no  scientific  value.  His  attempted  explanations  of 
natural  phenomena  were  opposed  by  Coudillac,  who, 
with  Helvetius,  Diderot,  D'Aleinl.ert,  and  others, 
also  ridiculed,  with  a  certain  degree  of  justice,  the 
excessive  pomp  of  style  used  by  Button.  The 
most  insignificant  part  of  B.'s  treatise  is  the 
mineralogy,  for  which  he  was  quite  unqualified  by 
the  deficiencies  of  his  chemical,  mathematical,  and 
physical  knowledge.  The  systematic  aud  anato- 
mical arrangement  of  the  mammalia  was  executed 
by  Daubcuton,  the  colleague  of  Huflbn.  B.'s  works 
passed  through  numerous  editions,  and  several  were 
translated  into  most  of  the  languages  of  Europe. 
The  best  complete  edition  is  the  Uittoire  NaturelU 
GitieraU  rt  Farticuli'rrt,  in  8fi  volumes  (Par.  1749 — 
1768).  After  receiving  several  high  honours,  being 
elevated   to  the  rank  of  Comte  de  B.  bv  Louis 

XV.  .  and  treated  with  great  distinction  by  Louis 

XVI.  ,  B.  died  in  Paris,  April  1ft,  1788.  In  person 
and  carriage,  B.  was  noble;  as  a  Parisian  acade- 
mician, and  a  self-complacent,  theoretical  natu- 
ralist, dressed  in  courtly  style  pursuing  his  pleasant 
studies  in  the  alliet  of  the  Royal  Garden,  and 
largely  participating  in  the  vices  of  his  time,  B.  was 
quite  a  model  of  a  French  philosopher  of  the  18th 
century.  His  son,  Henri  Leclere,  Comte  de  B., 
born  1764,  was  attached,  at  the  outbreak  of  the  re- 
volution, to  the  party  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
fell  under  the  gnilntine.  His  last  words  were: 
'  Citot/ent,  je  me  nommt  Buffon.* 

BUFFOOX  (Fr.  bouffon\  a  low  jester.  The 
Italian  buffo  (from  buff a,  a  farce)  is  the  name  given 
to  a  comic  singer  in  an  opera,  lu  the  corrupt 
Latinitv  of  the  middle  age,  buffa  meant  a  slap  on 
the  cheek ;  and  in  the  Italian,  bufarc  signifies  the 
puffins  of  wind  through  the  mouth.  It  is  probably 
from  the  favourite  trick  played  by  clowns  in  farces 
— one  swelling  out  his  cheeks  with  wind,  the  other 
shipping  them,  so  as  to  make  a  ludicrous  explosion 
— that  the  terms  buffouet  iu  Latin,  buffoni  in  Italian, 
bouffant  in  French,  and  in  English*  buffoon,  were 
derived.  In  Italy,  the  buffo  cantante  is  distinct 
from  the  buffo  cotnico ;  the  former  having  greater 
musical  talent,  and  sustaining  a  more  important 
part,  the  latter  having  greater  licence  in  jocosenesa. 
The  voice  of  a  buffo  cantante  is  generally  a  bass,  but 
sometimes  a  tenor  buffo  is  introduced. 

BUG,  or  BOG.  There  are  two  rivers  of  this 
name  in  Russian  Poland.  The  Western  B.,  the 
largest  tributary  of  the  Vistula,  rises  in  Austrian 
Onlicia,  and  after  a  course  of  about  450  English 
miles,  and  receiving  numerous  tributaries,  it  joins 
the  Vistula  at  the  fortress  of  Modlin,  near  Warsaw. 
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It  is  navigable  for  a  considerable  distance.  The 
Eastern  B.,  the  Hypanis  of  the  ancients,  rises  in 
Podolia,  and  flows  south  into  the  estuary  of  the 
Dnieper.  Iu  length  is  more  than  400  miles.  It  is 
navigable  for  small-craft  as  far  as  Wosncssensk. 
At  the  junction  of  the  Ingul  with  the  B.,  stands 
the  city  of  Nicolaicw  (q.  v.). 

BUG,  a  name  applied  to  a  large  family  of  in- 
sects, Cimieida,  of  the  order  Hemiptera  (q.  t.),  sub- 
order Hettroptera,  and  often  still  further  extended 
in  its  signification  so  as  to  include  the  whole  of 
that  sub-order,  the  insects  of  the  section  Geoeoritm 
being  designated  land-bugs,  and  those  of  the  section 
I/ylraeoriM*,  water-bugs,  the  Utter  including  water- 
scorpions,  boat-tiies,  Ac.  All  these  insects,  and 
particularly  the  land-bugs,  although  some  of  them 
are  radiant  in  beautiful  colours,  hare  a  strong 
resemblance  in  form  and  structure  to  the  annoying 
and  disgusting  Hocsk  B.  or  Bitn  B.  (Cimtx  leetu- 
lariut).  The  statement  that  this  insect  was  intro- 
duced into  England  with  timber  brought  from 
America  to  rebuild  London  after  the  great  fire  of 
1666,  must  be  rejected  aa  erroneous;  for  although  it 
appears  to  have  been  comparatively  rare  in  Eng- 
land, it  was  well  known  in  some  parts  of  Europe  long 
before  that  time,  and  is  mentioned  by  Pioscoride*. 
The  Bed  B.  is  destitute  of  wings — an  anomalous 
peculiarity,  as  the  insects  of  its  order,  and  even  of 
the  same  family,  are  generally  furnished  with  them. 


Bed  Bug 

a,  the  insert,  majmlfW ;  6,  It*  natural  length ;  e,  the  head, 
upper  Mv  :     labrum;  *.  protxwcU  extended;  /  base  of 
highly 


The  body  is  very  flat,  of  a  somewhat  oval  form ; 
the  whole  insect  is  of  a  dirty  rust  colour,  emits 
an  offensive  odour,  and  is  about  three-aixtecnths 
of  an  inch  in  length ;  the  legs  arc  moderately  long, 
and  capable  of  being  employed  for  pretty  rapid 
motion ;  the  antennas  are  thread-like  and  very 
slender,  about  half  the  length  of  the  body  ;  the 
mouth  is  formed  for  suction  alone,  and  is  furnished 
with  a  sort  of  proboscis,  which  is  three-jointed, 
forms  a  sheath  for  the  true  sucker,  and  when  not 
in  use  is  recurved  under  the  head  and  thorax.  The 
B.  lurks  during  the  day  in  crevices  of  walls,  of 
bedsteads,  and  of  other  furniture,  but  is  sufficiently 
active  during  the  night;  and  when  it  finds  oppor- 
tunity, sucks  blood  until  it  distends  itself.  It 
seems,  however,  to  be  capable  of  subsiding  long 
without  food.  Young  bugs  resemble  their  parents 
in  most  things,  except  size  and  the  want  of  tlt/tra 
(q.  v.),  insects  of  this  order  not  undergoing  such 
marvellous  transformations  as  those  of  some  other 
orders.  The  best  preventive  of  bugs  in  a  house  is 
acrupidou*  altmtinn  to  cltanlines*  ;  but  where  the 
nuisance  exists,  it  is  not  easily  removed,  and  various 
means  are  employed  for  this  purpose,  of  which 
one  of  the  best  and  safest  is  thorough  washing 
with  spirit  of  turpentine,  although  recourse  is  even 
had  to  washing  with  a  solution  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate.— Other  species  of  B.  {Cimtx)  suck  the  blood 
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of  some  of  the  inferior  vertebrate  animals,  as 
pigeons,  swallows,  bats,  Ac. ;  but  the  greater  num- 
ber of  insects  of  the  B.  family  lire  by  sucking 
the  juices  of  vegetables.  A  small  species  (Tin  git 
pyri)  which  sucks  the  leaves  of  the  pear-tree,  is 
very  destructive  in  some  parts  of  Europe,  where 
it  is  popularly  called  the  tiger.  Some  of  these 
winged  wood-bugs  or  field-bugs  are  capable  of 
itiflictiug  very  painful  wounds.  Flying-bugs,  '  enor- 
mous and  fetid,'  are  among  the  peels  of  India. 
Night  is  the  time  of  their  activity.  Warm  countries 
generally  have  winged  bugs  of  great  size  and 
beauty  ;  but  if  touched  or  irritated,  they  'exhale  an 
odour,  that  once  perceived,  is  never  after  forgotten,' 
A  winged  B.,  as  large  as  a  cockchafer,  lodges  in  the 
thatch  and  roofing  of  houses  in  Chili,  and  sallies 
forth  at  night,  like  the  Bed  B.,  to  suck  blood,  of 
which  it  takes  as  much  as  a  common  leech. — It  is 
worthy  of  notice  that  a  species  of  field  B.  (Acan- 
thosoma  grUta),  a  native  of  Britain,  is  one  of  the 
few  insects  that  have  yet  been  observed  to  shew 
affection  and  attention  to  their  young.  De  Geer 
observed  the  female  of  the  species,  which  inhabits 
the  birch-tree,  conducting  a  fnmdy  of  thirty  or  forty 
young  ones  as  a  hen  does  her  chickens,  shewing 
great  uneasiness  when  they  seemed  to  be  threatened 
with  danger,  and  waiting  by  them  instead  of  trying 
to  make  her  own  escape. 

Bl'GEAUD,  Marshal,  was  born  at  Limoges,  in 
France,  October  15,  1784.  In  his  20th  year  he  enter- 
ed the  army  as  a  private.  His  conspicuous  bravery 
in  the  Prussian,  Polish,  and  Spanish  campaigns  gain- 
ed him  rapid  promotion.  Shortly  before  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  B.  was  made  a  colonel,  and  iu  1 81 A  com- 
manded the  advnnce-guard  of  the  army  corps  of  the 
Alps.  lie  afterwards  retired  to  his  estate,  but 
was  called  into  public  life  by  the  July  revolution  of 
1830.  He  was  elected  deputy  for  Perigueux,  and 
gained  the  esteem  of  Louis-Philippe,  who  created 
him  a  marshal.  In  1888,  he  voted  against  elec- 
toral reforms  and  universal  suffrage,  denounced  4  the 
tyranny  of  the  press,'  and  soon  contrived  to  make 
himself  very  unpopular.  In  December  1840,  be 
whs  appointed  governor-general  of  Algiers.  He 
immediately  set  about  organizing  the  celebrated 
irregular  force  known  as  the  Zouaves,  and  iu  a  few 
years  the  French  arms  were  everywhere  triumphant 
over  the  Arab  tribes.  The  cruelty  of  some  of  B.'s 
proceedings  excited  strong  feelings  of  reprobation  at 
the  time,  as  well  in  France  as  iu  Europe  generally. 
In  1844,  he  gained  a  victory  over  the  Emperor  of 
Marocco's  forces  at  Isly,  for  which  he  was  created 
Due  d'Isly.  In  the  revolution  of  February  184$, 
Marshal  B.  had  the  command  of  the  army  in  Paris, 
and  would  have  dissuaded  the  king  from  signing 
the  act  of  abdication ;  but  panic  made  such  counsel 
useless.  Among  all  the  friends  of  Louis-Philippe, 
Marshal  B.  seems  to  have  been  the  only  man  who 
preserved  firmness  and  presence  of  mind.  When 
Louis  Napoleon  became  president,  he  intrusted  the 
chief  command  of  the  army  of  the  Alps  to  B.,  who 
died  of  cholera  in  Paris,  June  9,  1849. 

BUGENHAGEN,  Johakh.  aurnamed  Pomer- 
antu,  or  Dr.  Pommer,  one  of  Luther's  chief  helpers 
iu  the  Reformation,  was  born  at  Wollin,  near 
Stettin,  in  Pomerauia,  1486;  studied  at  Greifs- 
wald,  and  as  early  as  1503  became  rector  of  the 
Treptow  Academy.  There  he  lived  quietly,  fulfil- 
ling the  duties  of  his  office  until  1520,  when  bis" 
religious  views  were  chanced  bv  reading  Luther's 
little  book,  De  Captivitote  Babylonicd.  B.  was  now 
seized,  as  it  were,  by  the  zealous  spirit  of  the 
Reformation,  and,  to  avoid  the  persecution  of  the 
Catholic  party,  he  betook  himself  to  Wittenberg, 
where  his  talents  procured  for  him  in  succession 
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several  high  positions.  B.'s  remarkable  philologi- 
cal and  exegetical  powers  were  of  great  service  to 
Luther  in  his  translation  of  the  Bible.  In  1525, 
he  opened  the  controversy  between  Luther  and 
Zwingli  by  a  treatise  against  the  latter,  to  which 
Zwingli  ably  replied.  lie  possessed  a  superior 
talent  for  organisation,  establishing  churches  in 
Brunswick,  Hamburg,  Lubeck,  and  Pomerania. 
In  1537,  he  was  coiled  to  Denmark  by  Christian  HI. 
to  reform  the  ecclesiastical  establishments  of  that 
country.  lie  accomplished  this  so  admirablv,  that 
the  Danes  to  this  day  consider  him  their  reformer. 
In  1542,  he  returned  to  Wittenberg,  and  continued 
his  energetic  efforts  to  extend  the  new  theology 
throughout  his  native  land.  He  died  2<>ih  April, 
1 558.  His  best  work  is  his  IiUerpretatio  in  Librum 
J'talmmrum  (Niirnberg,  1523). 

BU  GLE  (Ajvga),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Lal,ia't<r,  having  «n  irregular  corolla,  with 
very  short  upper  lip  and  trifid  lower  lip,  the  stamens 
protruding.  The  species  are  mostly  natives  of  the 
colder  parts  of  the  Old  World,  and  several  are 
British.  The  Common  B.  (A.  reptann)  is  abundant 
in  most  pastures  nnd  woods.  Its  flowers  are  gene- 
rally blue,  hut  varieties  occur  with  white  and  purplish 
flowers,  which  are  olten  introduced  into  flower-bor- 
ders. The  Alpine  B.  (A.  alpina)  is  one  of  the  beau- 
tiful flowers  ol  the  Swiss  Alps. 

B U  GLOSS,  a  name  popularly  applied  to  many 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Boraainnr  (q.  v.),  as 
to  the  species  of  Aurhuta  or  Alkanet  (<|.  v.),  kc. 
In  some  botanical  works  it  is  confined  to  the  genus 
J.yotpniM,  a  genus  differing  from  Anchwta  in  little 
but  the  curiously  curved  tube  of  the  corolla,  and  of 
which  one  species,  /,.  arrtnsiz,  is  n  common  weed  in 
cornfields  in  Britain.  The  beautiful  genus  Echium 
bears  the  English  name  of  Vipkb's  Bi'oloss. 

BUHL-WOKK,  or  BOOLWORK,  is  the  name 
applied  to  a  sort  of  inlaying  of  brass  scrolls 
and  other,  ornamental  patterns  in  wood.  The 
name  is  derived  from  its  inventor,  Boule,  an 
Italian  cabinet-maker,  who  settled  in  France  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.  He  employed  veneers 
of  dark-coloured  tortoise-shell,  inlaid  with  brass. 
Cabinets  of  his  manufacture  are  highly  prized, 
as  are  alfo  tho.«e  of  his  contemporary  Keisner,  a 
German,  who  used  a  ground  of  tulip-wood,  inlaid 
with  flowers,  4c,  in  darker  woods,  and  varied  with 
margins  and  bands  of  light  wood,  with  the  grain 
crossed  for  contrast.  This  modification  of  B.  W. 
is  correctly  called  Reisner  work.  For  details 
of  the  methods  of  working,  see  Islayiso  and 
Mosaic. 

Bl'HRSTONE,  a  variety  of  quartz  (q.  v.)  contain- 
ing many  small  empty  cells,  which  give  it  a  peculiar 
roughness  of  sitrfuce,  particularly  adapting  it  for 
millstones.  The  name  is  given  without  reference 
to  geological  relations,  but  it  is  vein  quartz  rather 
than  true  quartz  rock,  which  ordinarily  assumes 
the  character  of  buhrstone.  There  are  different 
varieties  of  B.,  some  of  which  are  more  compact, 
or  have  smaller  cells  than  others;  and  those  in 
which  the  celts  are  small  and  very  regularly  dis- 
tributed, about  equal  in  diameter  to  the  spaces 
between  them,  the  stone  being  also  as  hard  as 
rock-crystal,  are  most  esteemed.  Good  B.  is 
found  at  Conway  in  Wales,  and  at  several  places 
in  Scotland;  but  the  finest  millstones  are  obtained 
from  the  quarries  of  La  Ferte-sous-Jouarre,  in  the 
department  of  Seine-et-Marne,  near  Paris.  A  single 
millstone  in  one  piece  of  6  feet  diameter,  sells  for 
■bout  £50,  and  one  formed  of  several  pieces  for 
•bout  £33.  It  is  not  unusual  to  form  millstones 
of  pieces  of  B.  cut  into  parallelopipeds,  like  great 
wedges  of  soap,  and  bouud  together  by  iron  hoops. 


The  stone  is  found  in  beds  or  in  detached  i 
and  the  mode  of  quarrying  is  peculiar.  When  the 
mass  is  large,  it  is  cut  out  into  the  form  of  a  huge 
cylinder;  around  this,  grooves  are  cut,  at  distances 
of  about  18  inches,  the  intended  thickness  of  the 
millstones ;  into  these  grooves,  wooden  wedges  are 
driven,  and  water  is  thrown  upon  the  wedges,  which, 
causing  the  wood  to  swell,  splits  the  cylinder  into 
the  slices  required. — Millstones  are  not  always  made 
of  B.,  but  sometimes  of  silicious  gritstones,  of  sand- 
stone, and  even  of  granite.  B.  millstones  are  ex- 
tremely durable. 

BUILDING,  the  art  of  erecting  or  building 
houses  and  other  edifices,  in  which  several  distinct 
professions  are  usually  and  more  immediately  con- 
!  cerned.  At  the  head  of  the  building-trade  is  the 
architect,  who  is  employed  to  draw  plans  and  make 
out  specifications  of  the  work  to  be  performed. 
The  builder  acts  ministerially;  his  duty  consists 
in  carrying  out  the  plans  put  into  his  hands, 
according  to  certain  stipulated  terms.  The  pro- 
fession of  the  architect  demands  not  only  much 
imaginative  power,  but  great  artistic  skill,  along 
with  a  practical  knowledge  of  details.  Endeavour- 
ing to  realise  the  wishes  of  his  employer,  the 
architect  devises  what  shall  be  the  external  effect 
and  interior  accommodation  of  a  building,  and  por- 
trays the  whole  on  paper  with  rigorous  accuracy. 
Besides  general  designs  to  give  an  idea  of  the  struc- 
ture aud  its  interior  arrangements,  he  furnishes  the 
working  plans  or  drawings,  which  are  to  guide  the 
different  mechanics — masons,  joiners,  &c. — in  their 
several  operations.  These  services  of  the  architect, 
of  course,  involve  much  thought  and  labour,  nnd 
ho  is  therefore  under  the  necessity  of  employing  a 
staff  of  assistants,  by  whom  the  plans  are  executed 
under  his  orders.  The  making  out  of  the  specifica- 
tions iB  a  matter  of  careful  study.  To  perform 
this  part  of  his  duty  properly,  the  architect  needs 
to  be  acquainted  with  the  qualities  of  different 
kinds  of  materials ;  such  as  stone,  lime,  sand,  bricks, 
wood,  iron,  &c.  A  knowledge  of  the  strength  of 
timber  is  particularly  desirable.  When  the  s|>eciH- 
cations  are  made  out,  they  and  the  contract  are 
subscribed  by  the  builder.  To  insure  as  far  as 
possible  a  faithful  adherence  to  the  specifications, 
the  architect  appoints  a  'clerk  of  works'  to  keep 
watch  over  the  whole  operations,  and  who  is 
authorised  to  check  any  seeming  fault.  During 
the  whole  proceedings,  the  architect  is  paramount. 
For  the  due  execution  of  his  plans,  he  feels  that 
his  professional  reputation  is  at  stake ;  and,  ac- 
cordingly, having  involved  his  responsibilty,  the 
employer  cannot  with  propriety  interfere  to  make 
alterations  while  the  work  is  in  progress.  Such 
is  the  etiquette  of  the  profession.  Should  altera- 
tions be  desirable,  they  become  matter  for  a 
fresh  agreement  among  the  parties.  When  the 
works  are  finished,  the  builder  hands  his  account 
to  the  architect  to  be  examined  and  checked.  If 
satisfied  of  its  correctness,  he  grants  a  certificate 
of  the  fact,  and  this  is  the  wnrrant  for  payment 
by  the  employer.  The  builder  having  been  settled 
with,  the  employer  now  pays  the  architect's  fee, 
which  closes  the  transaction.  This  fee  may  be  one, 
two,  or  more  per  cent,  on  the  entire  cost  of  the  B., 
according  to  local  usage  or  terms  agreed  on ;  what- 
ever it  is,  it  covers  all  charges  for  advice,  plans,  and 
other  professional  trouble. 

Builders  undertake  work  by  'contract,'  or  by 
'schedule  of  prices.'  If  by  contract,  they  engage  to 
execute  the  whole  work  for  a  stipulated  sum.  If 
by  schedule  of  prices,  they  agree  to  abide  by  the 
measurements  of  valuators  appointed  by  the  archi- 
tect. These  valuators  go  over  the  works  when 
finished,  and,  taking  an  exact  account  of  everything, 
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compare  it  with  the  account  rendered  by  the  builder  ; 
the  architect  being  the  ultimate  referee.  It  is 
exceedingly  important,  for  the  sake  of  an  amicable 
adjustment  of  accounts,  that  the  builder  should 
adhere  scrupulously  to  the  letter  of  the  speci- 
fications— i.  e.,  the  covenant  under  which  he  has 
become  bound.  He  can  justify  no  departure  from 
the  specifications,  on  the  pica  that  something  as 
good  has  been  given  or  done,  or  that  he  was  not 
checked  at  the  time  by  the  clerk  of  works.  Being 
explicitly  a  person  employed  to  do  a  certuin  piece 
of  work,  in  a  certain  way,  he  is  in  no  respect 
entitled  to  substitute  his  own  notions  for  those  of 
his  employers. 

It  may  happen  that  a  proprietor  acts  as  his  own 
architect,  and  employs  u.  builder  to  execute  his 
designs,  on  the  understanding  that  he  is  to  pay  for 
everything  according  to  a  schedule  of  prices.  In 
ninny  instances,  the  builder  is  proprietor  as  well  as 
architect,  nnd  merely  carries  out  his  own  plans. 
Such  is  generally  the  case  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London,  where  builders  speculate  in  leasing  laud 
and  erecting  rows  of  dwellings  for  sale.  This  plan 
is  greatly  facilitated  by  the  opportunity  of  buying 
every  article  required  in  house-building  ready  for 
use ;  such  as  bricks,  door-steps,  hearthstones,  joists, 
flooring,  doors,  windows,  marble  mantel-pieces,  slates, 
Ac.  In  fact,  house-building  in  the  metropolitan 
district  is  very  much  reduced  to  a  system  of  pur- 
chasing and  putting  together  certain  articles  from 
manufactories  and  depots.  For  this  kind  of  business, 
there  may  be  said  to  be  establishments  for  the  sale 
of  doors  and  windows,  as  there  are  shops  for  the  sale 
of  nails,  locks,  and  hinges. 

The  application  of  a  comprehensive  manufac- 
turing system  in  the  prcpiiration  of  various  parts 
or  a  building  is  observable  most  particularly  in  cer- 
tain establishments  of  great  magnitude.  The  test 
is  this — whether  the  builder  conducts  so  gigantic  a 
trade  as  to  warrant  him  in  setting  up  a  Bteam- 
cngine  of  great  power,  and  in  providing  highly 
wrought  machines  for  cutting  and  otherwise  treat- 
ing wood,  stone,  Ac.  When  once  this  degree  of 
magnitude  is  reached,  the  operations  arc  conducted 
under  very  great  advantage.  The  Crystal  Palace 
in  Hyde  Park  could  never  have  been  built  at  the 
stipulated  cost,  nor  in  the  required  space  of  time, 
but  by  the  application  of  steam-power  to  work  the 
machines  which  shaped  and  grooved  the  /wo  hundred 
viilr*  of  sash-bars ;  by  the  resources  of  the  largest 
English  establishment  in  the  glass-trade,  in  ninUing 
one  million  square  feet  of  sheet-glass ;  and  by  the 
skill  and  capital  of  our  great  iron  manufactures,  in 
rapidly  producing  three  thousand  iron  columns,  and 
more  than  that  number  of  iron  girders.  When  the 
late  Mr.  Thomas  Cubitt  was  engaged  in  the  vast 
building  operations  at  Belgravia  (a  district  in  the 
west  of  London  owned  by  the  Marquis  of  West- 
minster), his  factory  on  the  banks  of  the  Thames 
was  the  most  complete  ever  known  in  the  trade.  It 
exemplified  both  the  principles  adverted  to  above— 
the  manufacture  of  various  articles  by  steam-worked 
machinery  ;  and  the  collecting  of  iarge  stores  of 
other  articles  made  in  a  similar  way  by  other  firms. 
There  was  a  store  of  drawing-room  and  parlour 
doors,  a  store  of  window-sashes,  a  store  of  Btreet- 
doors,  and  stores  of  mantel-pieces,  stone  and  marble 
steps,  balusters,  slates,  knockers,  bells,  and  all  the 
materials  for  house-building  from  the  courscst  to  the 
finest.  There  was  also  observed  that  systematic 
gradation  of  kinds  and  dimensions  which  is  so  much 
attended  to  in  the  higher  kinds  of  machinery,  and 
which  so  much  expedites  all  operations;  seeing  that 
one  particular  piece  would  not  only  fit  into  or 
against  another,  but  into  or  against  any  one  of  a 
whole  class  to  which  that  other  belonged.'  A  house 
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built  in  this  systematic  way  partakes  a  good  deal  in 
the  nature  of  a  large  machine,  in  nhich  all  the  parts 
tit  together  with  very  great  accuracy.  There  can 
be  little  doubt  that  if  skill  and  capital  be  judiciously 
applied  in  this  way,  a  house  ought  to  be  better  built 
and  to  cost  less  than  if  built  in  the  ordinary  un- 
systematic manner.  It  may  also  be  mentioned  here, 
that  Mr.  Cubitt  was  the  owner  of  a  very  large 
brick-making  establishment  on  the  banks  of  the 
Medway,  between  Rochester  and  Maidstone,  where 
steam-power  was  employed  in  all  the  operations  of 
making  bricks.  Some  of  the  great  railway  con- 
tractors, who  have  become  millionaires,  were  origin- 
ally house-builders,  alive  to  the  grand  results 
producible  by  the  combination  of  steam-worked 
machinery  with  the  labour  of  well-organised  bodies 
of  men. 

As  an  art,  B.  is  of  vast  antiquity,  and  has  assumed 
different  forms,  according  to  the  necessities  of  man- 
kind and  the  materials  readily  at  their  disposal.  In 
ancient  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy,  B.  in  stone  rose  to 
a  high  state  of  perfection,  and  till  the  present  day  it 
may  be  suid  that  the  greatest  progress  in  the  art 
is  made  only  where  stone  of  a  manageable  kind  is 
conveniently  at  command.  Rome,  and  other  Italian 
cities ;  Paris,  Lyon,  Bordeaux,  and  most  cities  in 
France  ;  Brussels,  Berlin,  Leipsic,  Munich,  Geneva, 
Vienna,  Edinburgh,  and  Glasgow  are  noble  specimens 
of  what  may  be  achieved  in  stone  workable  with 
the  chisel.  On  the  other  hand,  London,  the  greatest 
city  within  the  bounds  of  civilisation,  is  built  of 
brick ;  so  likewise  are  Manchester  and  Liverpool ; 
also  Amsterdam,  Rotterdam,  and  other  towns  in 
Holland ;  and,  as  a  general  fact,  it  would  appear 
that  wherever  brick  has  to  be  resorted  to,  there  the 
allied  arts  of  architecture  and  building,  as  regards 
domestic  accommodation  and  elegance  of  style,  are 
on  a  poor  scale.  B.  with  stone  of  a  superior  kind  is 
now  becoming  common  in  New  York,  Philadelphia, 
and  some  other  American  cities.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary to  trace  in  this  article  the  various  processes 
embraced  in  the  comprehensive  term  Bui-msg  ; 
seeing  that  all  the  materials  used,  and  all  the 
operations  conducted,  are  noticed  under  the  proper 
headings  in  the  Encyclopedia. 

BUILDING  ACT  FOR  LONDON  AND 
ITS  NEIGHBOURHOOD.  See  Mkiiiopoliiax 
BctLniNu  Act. 

BUILDING  LEASES.  In  the  law  of  England 
a  building  lease  is  a  demise  of  land  for  a  long  terra 
of  years,  the  lessee  covenanting  to  erect  certain 
houses  or  edifices  thereon,  according  to  specification. 
By  the  19  and  Sit  Vict.  c.  amended  by  the  'Jl  and 
22  Vict.  c.  77,  and  which  acta  also  apply  to  Ireland, 
the  Court  of  Chancery  is  empowered  to  authorise 
leases  of  settled  estates  and  B.  L.,  which  shall 
take  effect  in  possession  within  one  year  next 
after  the  making  of  tho  same;  the  term  for  such 
building  lease  being  ninety-nine  years;  or  where 
the  court  shall  bo  satisfied 'that  it  is  the  usual  cus- 
tom of  the  district,  and  beneficial  to  the  inherit- 
ance to  grant  B.  L.  for  longer  terms,  then  for  such 
term  as  the  court  shall  direct.  By  a  subsequent 
enactment,  it  Is  declared  that  the  term  building 
lease  shall  include  a  repairing  lease,  but  such  rejmir- 
ing  lease  to  bo  for  a  term  not  exceeding  sixty 
years. 

By  the  5  and  6  Vict.  c.  loft — passed  to  enable 
ecclesiastical  persons  to  grant  long  leases  for  build- 
ing, repairs,  or  other  improvements — it  is  enacted 
that  any  ecclesiastical  corporations,  aggregate  or 
sole,  excepting  as  mentioned  in  the  act,  may,  with 
consent  of  the  Errlr*itutienl  Commiuion 
land  (q.  v.)— to  which,  where  the  lessor  is  i 
of  a  benefice,  the  consent  of  a  patron  also 
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be  added — demise  by  tied  the  corporate  hinds  or 
houses  for  any  term  not  exceeding  iiinty-ninc  years, 
to  take  effect  in  |Mi*s«*ssion  and  not  in  reversion,  to 
any  ponton  willing  to  improve  or  repair  the  name; 
provided,  that  on  the  grunt  of  such  leases,  a  small 
rent  may  be  reserved  during  the  tux  first  year  ,  with 
an  increased  rout  afterwards  ;  hut  no  such  lease  is 
to  comprise  the  usual  house  of  residence,  its  out- 
buildings or  pleasure-grounds.  The  act  contains 
Other  regulations,  mi. I  it  declares  generally  that  it 
is  made  without  prejudice  to  any  right  that  eccle- 
siastical persons  have  under  the  former  law  to  gruut 
or  lease,  whether  hy  renewal  or  otherwise. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  term  building  lease  i« 
applied  to  the  e.ise  of  proprietors  of  entailed 
estate",  who,  in  order  to  encourage  the  building  of 
Tillages  and  houses  u|>on  properly  so  settled,  are 
to  have  it  in  tlieir  power  to  grunt  leases  of  land  for 
the  purpose  of  building,  for  any  number  of  years 
not  exceeding  ninety. nine  years.  See  this  matter 
regulated  by  the  In  Ceo.  III!  c.  M.  By  the  8  and  4 
Vict.  c.  IX,  proprietors  of  entailed  estates  in  Scot- 
land may  f.n  or  lease  on  loisg  leases  ground  for 
the  building  of  churches  and  schools,  und  for  the 
dwelling-houses  and  gardens  for  the  ministers  and 
masters  of  the  same,  and  also  for  burying-ground 
and  play-ground  attached  to  such  churches  and 
acbools.    So1  Lkasks  and  Leasehold. 

BUI  LDING  SOCIETIES.    See  Benefit  Socie- 


BITLMNT.  STONR.  The  chemical  composition 
of  B.  S.  varies.  The  majority  of  kinds  are  more  or 
less  silicious,  and  are  designated  sandstones.  These 
consist  of  particles  of  sand,  united  together  by  the 
force  of  cohesion,  and  by  a  small  proportion  of  a 
natural  cement ;  in  some  cases,  ferruginous,  consist- 
ing of  a  compound  of  iron  ;  and  in  other  instances, 
calcareous,  composed  of  carbonate  of  lime.  Igneous 
rocks  furnish  very  durable  B.  S.,  though  in  general 
the  hardness  of  the  materials  renders  them  so  diffi- 
cult to  work,  that  they  are  seldom  resorted  to  where 
softer  stones  c  m  bo  procured.  Thus,  granite  is 
largely  employed  in  the  construction  of  the  houses 
in  Aberdeen,  in  the  erection  of  bridges,  in  ihe  paving 
of  streets,  and  wherever  great  durability  is  required. 
Greenstone  and  basalt  are  also  occasionally  used. 
The  B.  S.  employed  in  the  new  Houses  of  "Parlia- 
ment is  a  mngnesian  limestone,  or  a  double  carbonate 
of  lime  and  magnesia,  which  is  very  close  and  com- 
pact in  texture,  is  soli  enough  to  be  easily  cut  with 
the  chisel,  but  durable  enough  to  resist  weathering, 
and  retain  the  sharp  outline  of  the  carving.  The 
other  forms  of  carbonate  of  lime  exhibit  considerable 
durability.  In  tiie  vicinity  of  Bath,  as  also  in  the 
Isle  of  Portland,  an  oolitic  limestone  is  quarried, 
which  is  easily  cut,  and  stands  well. 

A  very  convenient  and  accurate  wav  of  deter- 
mining the  durability  of  a  B.  S.—  in  other  words,  ita 
power  of  resisting  the  effects  of  frost  and  other 
atmospheric  agencies— is  to  place  a  small  block  in  a 
cold  saturated  solution  of  sulphate  of  soda;  raise  to 
the  boiling-point,  so  as  to  expel  air  from  cavities  in 
the  stone,  which  then  become  filled  with  the  solu- 
tion ;  then  allow  to  cool,  and  sus|mih1  the  block  of 
B.  S.  in  air.  Every  now  and  then,  it  is  dipped 
into  the  solution,  and  subsequently  air-dried.  The 
result  Is,  that  the  sulphate  of  soda  crystallises  on 
the  outside,  ami  partially  in  the  interior  of  the 
block,  and  in  this  topeci  acts  as  water  does  when 
it  is  frozen  during  winter;  and  if  the  B.  S.  be 
porous,  and  liable  to  decay  by  natural  agencies,  it 
gradually  breaks  up,  and  particles  scale  of.  The 
amount  of  this  corrosion  can  be  determined  by  | 
weighing  the  detached  portions.  Some  building 
•tones  contain  iron  pyrites  in  little  nodules  diffused 
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I  hen-  and  there  throughout  the  mass,  and  such  become 
discoloured  from  the  pyrites  being  decomposed  bv 
atmospheric  influence,  and  the  browuishrcd  ox  id* 
of  iron  (rust)  is  left  as  a  stain  on  the  surface  of  the 
block.  The  liability  to  decay  or  to  discoloration  in 
a  B.  S.  may  be  arrested  to  a  great  extent  by  coat- 
ing the  outer  surface  with  boiled  linsecd-oil,  which 

1  communicates  a  dark  appearance  to  the  stone,  hut 
prevents  oxygon  or  moisture  from  gaining  access 
to  the  block.  Ordinary  oil-paint  is  employed  for 
the  same  purpose.  For  the  preservation  of  1$.  S. 
from  decay  by  means  of  various  solutions,  see  Stone, 
Pkkskrvation  or. 

Bl'.l Al.A'NCE,  a  city  of  Andalusia.  Spain,  about 
20  miles  east  of  Cordova.  It  is  surrounded  by  a 
moat  and  a  wall  Hanked  with  old  towers,  lias  an  old 
Arab  castle,  and  manufactures  of  woollens,  glass, 
and  pottery,  exports  of  agricultural  produce,  and  an 
important  annual  cattle-fair.     Pop.  about  '.hmm>, 

BIKKIM  WOOD.  See  Brazil  Wool,  and  Sap- 
pan  Woon. 

BU'KKTR,  a  fonified  island  of  the  Indus,  in 
Sinde,  in  lat.  27  X.,  and  long.  «',8  f>»*>  E.  It  is 
4im>  yards  from  Horce  on  the  left  bank,  and  li«0 
from  Sukkur  on  the  right.  In  the  ordinary  state 
of  low  water,  the  western  and  eastern  arms  of  the 
river  are  respectively  15  feet  and  &o  feet  deep.  In 
|iartieularly  dry  seasons,  however,  the  former  has 
been  known  to  di.*4ip|ieiir  altogether,  and  even  the 
latter  is  said  to  have  occasionally  been  fordable.  In 
183'J,  a  British  force,  on  its  march  to  Afghanistan, 
made  a  stepping-stoue,  as  it  were,  of  B.  in  crossing 
the  Indus,  having  joined  it  to  either  mainland  by  a 
bridge  of  botts.  I!,  is  no  longer  of  any  military 
value  against  a  civilised  assailant,  commanded,  :is  it 
is,  on  both  sides  by  higher  grounds.  It  is  composed 
of  limestone,  being  hnu  yards  long,  and  :>*h>  broad, 
and  rising  yo  feet  from  the  average  level  of  the 
stream. 

BIKOWTNA,  formerly  the  south-eastern  division 
of  Galicia,  now  a  distinct  crow  n-land  of  the  Austrian 
empire,  on  the  Russian  frontier,  occupies  an  area 
of  MUSI  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1  s.">7  of 
4>>2,242.  It  is  traversed  by  offsets  of  the  Car- 
pathians, gives  rise  to  many  rivers,  and  abounds 
in  wood,  along  with  considerable  mineral  riches. 
Wood-cutting  and  mining  afford  occupation  for  a 
great  number  of  the  inhabitants.  Large  numbers  of 
cattle  are  reared,  und  also  excellent  horses.  It.,  till 
the  end  of  the  15th  c,  belonged  to  Transylvania, 
when  it  came  under  the  dominion  of  the  Turks,  by 
whom  it  w.-is  coder  to  Austria  in  1777.  Czernowiti 
is  the  chief  town. 

BVLACA'N,  a  town  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  nt  tho 
head  of  the  Bay  of  Manilla,  about  twenty  miles 
north-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  B.  is  chiefly 
composed  of  wooden  houses,  but  has  spacious  streets, 
manufactures  of  silken  mats  and  other  fabrics,  and 
large  sugar-boiling  establishments.  Pop.  between 
yoiMi  and  lt',oiMi 

BULB,  in  Botany,  a  subterranean  bud  covered 
with  imbricated  scales,  having  at  their  base  a  Mat-, 
tetied  disc,  which  represents  the  pro|»cr  stem  of  the 
plant,  and  from  which  the  roots  proceed  downwards, 
whilst  from  the  midst  of  the  scales  an  annual  her- 
baceous stem  and  leaves  are  sent  up.  The  scales 
are  regarded  as  modified  leaves,  and  sometimes  arc 
all  fleshy,  as  in  the  lily ;  sometimes  the  outer  ones 
are  membranous,  us  in  the  onion,  in  which  case  the 
B.  is  said  to  be  tmicnttd.  The  B.  is  popularly  but 
erroneously  regarded  as  the  root  or  part  of  the  root 
of  the  plant,  and  plants  in  which  it  is  found  are 
very  generally  described  as  bnlbon*-ro>jt'il.  New 
buds  are  formed  in  the  axils  of  ita  scales,  which 
grow  at  the  expense  of  the  parent  B.,  and  gradually 
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destroy  it.  In  gome  plants,  as  the  tiger-lily  and 
sonic  species  of  allium,  leaf-buds  (bullAlt  or  bulblet*) 
are  developed  on  the  stem  above  ground,  which 
spontaneously  separate  and  serve  for  the  propn Ra- 
tion of  the  plant,  and  which  are  entirely  of  the 
nature  of  bulbs,  being  formed  of  thickened  scales, 
sometimes  so  closely  united  as  to  form  a  solid  mass. 
The  Corm  v.)  was  formerly  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  B.,  anil  described  as  a  solid  B.,  but  its  structure 
is  essentially  different,  although  both  it  and  the 
TiriiKit  (<|.  v.)  may  be  included  in  the  description 
which  Liu  metis  has  given  of  the  B.  with  reference 
to  the  purpose  which  it  serves  as  '  the  winter-quar- 
ters of  the  plant,'  Many  bulbs,  if  removed  from 
the  ground  during  the  period  when  the  vegetation 
of  the  plant  is  most  dormant,  may  be  kept  in  a  dry 
place  without  injury  for  a  considerable  time,  even 
for  years.  Bulbs  serve  also  for  the  preservation  of 
plants  in  periods  of  drought,  and  are  particularly 
frequent  in  those  which  delight  in  sandy  soils.  The 
abundance  of  *  bulbous-rooted  '  plan  tit  is  a  remark- 
able characteristic  of  the  flora  of  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  4  Bulbous-rooted  '  plants  are  very  often  dis- 
tinguished by  the  beauty  of  their  flowers,  and  many 
of  them  are  among  the  most  esteemed  ornaments 
of  gardens,  green-houses,  and  stoves.  The  bulbs  of 
tulips,  hyacinths,  and  other  favourite  flowers  are 
important  articles  of  trade.  Some  bulbs,  as  that  of 
the  onion,  are  valuable  as  articles  of  food;  others, 
as  that  of  the  squill,  upon  accouut  of  medicinal 
properties. 

BCLBUL,  an  Armenian  name  for  the  night- 
ingale, which  has  found  its  way  into  English  poetry 
chielly  through  the  patronage  of  Lord  IUron.  But 
the  same  name  is  given  in  India  to  a  very  different 
bird,  I'ycnomUu*  Immorrhotix,  belonging  to  the  great 
tribe  of  I)tHtiro*ttc»,  and  formerly  ranked  among 
the  thrushes,  to  which  it  is  prettv  nearly  allied. 
It  is  tt  little  bird  of  brilliant  plumage,  and  the 
male  has  a  crest  or  tuft  on  its  head.  It  is  remark- 
able for  its  pugnacity  ;  the  Singhalese  consider  it 
the  most  fjatnr  of  nil  birds,  and  the  training  of  it 
to  fight  was  one  of  the  duties  intrusted  by  the 
king  of  Kaudv  to  the  Kooroowa  or  Bird  Headman. 
When  pitted  against  an  antagonist,  such  is  the 
obstitiate  courage  of  this  little  creature,  that  it  will 
sink  from  exhaustion  rather  than  release  its  hold. — 
Sir  J.  E.  Ttnntnt'*  Ceylon. 

BFLGA  RIA,  nn  extensive  province  of  European 
Turkey,  in  lat.  4 -J  K— 15  -Jo  X.,  ami  long.  Ti'  15 
— 2*.t  :i.V  E.  The  Danube  flows  along  the  whole  of 
its  northern  boundary;  on  the  E.  it  has  the  Black 
Sea  :  and  on  the  S.  the  Balkan  range  divides  it  from 
Ruiih'Iu  and  Macedonia.  It  has  an  urea  of  about 
88,Ouu  square  miles,  with  a  population,  in  1844  (tin? 
latest  return),  of  »,o<m».<i<)0.  The  country  slopes 
terrace-like  from  south  to  north,  and  from  the  west 
to  the  cust,  acquiring  a  plain-like  character  before 
reaching  the  Black  Sea.  The  rivers  are  rapid,  and 
tributary  to  the  Danube.  The  soil  in  some  parts  is 
very  fertile,  producing  great  abundance  of  corn  ;  in 
others,  it  does  not  yield  sufficient  for  the  consumf*- 
tion.  There  is  excelleut  pasture-land,  and  the 
lower  terraces  are  richly  wooded.  The  exports 
include  homed  cattle,  sheep,  corn,  wine,  iron,  wood, 
honey,  wax ;  and  otto  of  roses  is  an  important 
article.  The  government  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
Mohammedan  Beglcrbeg  of  Rumclia ;  and  for 
administrative  purposes,  B.  is  divided  into  four 
Ranjuks — viz,,  Silistria,  Widdin,  Nissa,  and  Sophia, 
with  the  city  of  Sophia  for  a  capital.  In  a  military 
point  of  view,  B.  holds  a  position  of  great  import- 
ance, and  has  been,  in  consequence,  often  an 
of  warfare,  from  the  time  of  the  Roman  an 
tiue  to  thai  of  the  Turko-Russiau  campaign  of  1854. 
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The  earliest  known  inhabitants  of  B.  were  the 
M lesions,  who  contended  long  against  the  Romano, 
and  allied  themselves  with  Gothic  and  Slavonic 
tribes  against  the  Greek  empire.  Ausstasius.  the 
Greek  emperor,  in  607,  built  an  extensive  wall  to 
defend  his  territories  from  M«esian  invaders.  In 
the  7th  c.,  the  Bulgarians,  a  people  of  Finnish 
1  origin,  whose  original  seat  was  the  banks  of  tbe 
'  Volga,  conquered  the  Muesians,  and  established  the 
kingdom  of  Bulgaria ;  they  soon  lost  their  own 
language  and  customs,  and  became  assimilated  to 
the  other  Slavonic  inhabitants.  After  being  tribu- 
tary to  the  Greek  emperors,  and  contending  for 
some  time  against  Hungary,  B.  became  subject  to 
the  Porte  in  but  the  frightful  oppression  of 

despotic  and  sanguinary  pashas  has  not,  even  to 
the  present  day,  robbed  tho  inhabitants  of  a  dis- 
tinctively national  life  and  love  of  freedom.  Since 
Kfi6,  the  Bulgarians  have  chiefly  belonged  to  tbe 
Greek  Catholic  Church. 

The  Brio ARtA»  Language  is  divided  into  two 
dialects—  Old  Bulgarian  and  New  Bulgarian  ;  the 
former,  the  richest  arM  best  of  the  Slavonic  dialects; 
the  latter,  very  inferior,  and  chiefly  remarkable  for 
its  store  of  popular  songs. 

BFLGARIN,  TitAnnrcs,  one  of  the  best  known 
Russian  authors,  was  born  in  Lithuania,  17S9; 
received  a  military  education  in  St.  Petersburg; 
and,  in  18<>5,  served  in  the  campaign  against  Prance. 
Later,  lion  ever,  he  forsook  tho  Russian  army  for 
the  French,  and  after  sundry  reverses  was,  in 
1814,  appointed  by  Napoleon  to  the  command  of 
a  division  of  volunteers.  After  Napoleon's  fan, 
B.  went  to  Warsaw,  where  he  contributed  several 
poetical  and  humorous  works  to  Polish  literature. 
But,  ultimately,  he  settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  and 
devoting  himself  to  the  study  of  Ross,  soon  became 
a  popular  author.  In  1825,  together  with  hk 
friend  Gretsch,  he  began  the  Xorthrrn  firt,  and 
since  then  he  has  written  several  romances — ef 
which  Drtn'triu*  or  Maz<p]*t  are  the  best — and 
published  different  j»criodic<ils.  B.  is  humorous  and 
graphic  as  a  writer,  judicious  ns  an  olitor,  as  a 
critic,  severe,  and  by  no  means  dispassionate.  Hii 
large  work,  Hwmia  in  it*  Jfiitorira',  S'atittical, 
( it  o/iru /'It a  til ,  anil  Literary  A^jf  d,  has  been  with 
his  sanction  translated  into  German,  and  published 
at  Riga,  1811. 

BU'LGEWAYS  arc  timbers  so  placed  as  to 
facilitate  the  launching  of  a  ship  ;   for  which,  fee 

LaIT.M'IUNO. 

BP  LK  HEADS,  in  a  ship,  are  the  partition 
between  the  several  portions  of  the  interior; 
whether  to  separate  it  into  rooms,  or  as  a  safeguard 
in  case  of  wreck.  In  ships  of  war,  the  B.  or  parti- 
tions between  the  several  cabins  or  storeroom 
are  chiefly  of  wood ;  and  most  or  many  of  these 
arc  removed  when  preparing  for  action,  in  ordtr 
to  obtain  clear  space  for  working  the  guns.  In 
emigrant  ships,  the  B.  between  the  cabins  arc  fre- 
quently men*  lattice-work. 

Water-tight  li.  ore  among  the  improvements 
in  modern  ship-building ;  they  are  iron  walls  run- 
ning athwart  the  hold,  as  a  means  of  dividing  it 
into  several  portions ;  the  interior  is  thus  cut  off 
into  cells,  each  water-tight  in  reference  to  its 
neighbours.  When  such  a  sl.ip  is  leaking  in  any 
one  of  the  compartments,  there  is  thus  a  chance  that 
the  others  may  be  kept  dry  until  the  damage  is 
repaired.  Most  of  the  large  passenger-steamers  are 
to  some  extent  provided  with  these  bulkheads.  Tb« 
t7re<it  Eastern  has  no  less  than  ten  of  them,  extend- 
ing nearly  up  to  the  level  of  tho  upper  deck.  The 
presence  of  these  B.  greatly  lessened  the  amount 
of  injury  occasioned  by  the  explosion  ou  board  that 
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ship,  on  the  9th  of  September  1869;  seeing  that' 
the  disruption  wan  thereby  wholly  confined  to  the  j 
compuriment  iu  which  it  occurred. 

HI  LL  (Lat.  bulla,  primarily,  anything  round  or 
swelling)  wan  origiually  the  name  of  the  capsule 
of  the  seal  appeuded  to  letters  from  emperor*  or 
from  the  pope.  Afterwards,  the  word  was  applied 
to  the  seal,  and  next  to  the  document  itself,  an  iu 
the  case  of  the  celebrated  Golden  Bull  of  the  Emperor 
Charles  IV.,  which  was  so  named  from  the  golden 
capsule  appended  to  imperial  letters  and  other 
important  document*  by  the  Byzantine  and  Frank 
emperors  as  early  a*  the  9th  century.  They  are 
issued  by  the  apostolic  chancellor,  and  are  dated 
*  from  the  day  of  incarnation,'  whereas  brief*  are 
always  dated  '  from  the  day  of  the  nativity. '  The 
name  is  now  applied  exclusively  to  letters  or  docu- 
ments issued  iu  the  name  of  the  po|tc.  In  cases  of 
granting  favours,  Ac,  the  Heal  is  appended  to  the 
open  letter  by  a  yellow  or  red  band  of  silk :  but  in 
the  administration  of  justice,  a  gray  hempen  band  is 
used.  All  bulls,  excepting  those  addressed  to  the 
United  Greek  Christians,  are  written  iu  Latin  with 
Gothic  letters,  and  on  the  rough  aide  of  the  parch- 
ment. See  Brief.  All  bear  the  name  and  title  of 
the  pope — for  example,  Ifrryorim  Epiteopu*  Scrvu* 
St  norm*  V>«t",  Ac,  is  prefixed;  then  follows  a 
general  introduction,  of  which  the  initial  word*  are 
used  to  give  a  distinct  name  to  the  B.,  as  in  the 
examples:  the  B.  Exturije  Jiomine,  issued  by  Pope 
Leo  X.  against  Luther  in  152ti;  the  B.  In  Ca?na 
Domini,  the  celebrated  B.  against  heretics,  often 
re-issued  since  l.Virt;  the  famous  Unioenitu*,  or 
B.  against  Qucsiicl's  writings,  1113;  the  Dominu* 
or  Uedemptor  Xo*ter,  or  B.  lor  the  abolition  of  the 
order  or  Jesuit* ;  the  Eeelena  Vhritti,  or  the  B. 
which  completed  the  eonennlat  with  France  in 
l*ol  ;  the  be  Saint  *  Animnrutn,  or  the  B.  for  the 
regulation  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Prussia.  To 
every  B.,  the  leaden  seal  of  the  Church  is  appended, 
bearing  on  the  obverse  the  arms  of  the  pope, 
and  on  the  reverse  his  name.  Bulls  issued  dur- 
ing the  interim  between  the  election  and  consecra- 
tion of  a  po|K>  have  no  armorial  bearings  on  the 
seal.  A  bu/hirium  is  a  collection  of  papal  bulls, 
as  the  Uullnriutn  Maijnum  Rnmanum  a  Leont 
Afnijuo  ad  Heuedietum  XI II.  (19  vols.,  Luxemi>ourg, 
1727— 1768),  the  D.  RmnanuM  (28  vols.,  Rome,  1787 
—1744),  and  the  B.  Btnedicti  XIV.  (Mechlin,  1826— 
1827),  and  more  recently,  the  continuation  of  the 
Bullarium  Romanum  Mtujnmn  by  Barberini  (Vienna, 
183"). — From  tue  same  medieval  Latin  word  bulla 
is  derived  the  word  bulletin  (Italian,  bulletiuo), 
commonly  applied  to  dispatches  from  generals, 
reports  of  the  health  of  royal  personages,  and  on 
the  continent,  at  least,  to  other  brief  authenticated 
documents,  audi  as  those  of  scientific  societies,  the 
best  known  of  which  are  the  bulletins  of  the  Hi. 
Petersburg  and  Bclgic  academies.  It  is,  moreover, 
used  as  a  title  for  periodicals,  and,  in  France,  also 
the  slips  of  paper  ou  which  electors  write 


tlieir  votes. 

BULL,  Olt.  Bornem akk,  a  £mon*  violinist,  was 
bora  6th  February  18H\  at  Mergcn,  in  Norway. 
No  very  authentic  account  of  him  is  obtainable.  His 
father,  it  is  said,  attempted  to  coerce  him  into  the 
study  of  theology,  and  would  not  ucrmit  a  musical 
instrument  about  the  house.  This  foolish  treatment 
only  gave  a  more  decisive  character  to  the  peculiar 
genius  of  the  boy.  Having  gone  to  the  university 
of  Christiana  in  1828,  he  found  an  opportunity  to 
play  at  a  concert,  where  his  skill  excited  such 
enthusiasm,  that  he  shortly  after  was  offered  the 
situation  of  music-director  In  the  city.  He  accepted 
it,  but  in  the  following  year  went  to  Cassel,  in 


Germany,  to  study  under  Spohr.  After  several 
vicissitudes,  he  came  to  Paris  in  1831,  and  after- 
wards travelled  through  Switzerland  and  Italy. 
During  this  period,  he  developed  his  peculiar  style 
of  playing,  which  was  essentially  that  of  the  school 
of  Paganini.  B.,  however,  wished  to  excel  his 
model  in  originality,  and  in  triumphing  over  the 
most  extraordinary  difficulties;  but  it  was  impossible 
for  him  to  follow  the  Bight  of  the  great  Italian,  in 
whose  brain  some  capricious  musical  demon  seemed 
to  lurk.  Nevertheless,  he  was  received  in  Italy 
with  prodigious  cnthusinsm — Mnlihran  herself  em- 
bracing him  ou  tho  stage  at  Naples.  In  1836,  he 
visited  Kngland,  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  subse- 
quently travelled  in  a  professional  capacity  through 
Belgium,  Holland,  Russia,  and  Germany.  After 
a  long  repose,  he  sailed  for  America,  whence  he 
returned  in  I860;  but  he  again  went  out,  and  was  so 
successful,  that  he  thought  of  retiring  from  public 
life.  He  purchased  in  Pennsylvania  125,0<»O  acres  of 
excellent  ground,  and  founded  a  colony  of  Scandi- 
navians. This  turned  out  a  complete  failure,  and 
B.  has  been  again  compelled  to  resume  his  violin. 
He  has  once  more  visited  Europe,  and  in  the  early 
part  of  I860  was  giving  concerts  to  enthusiastic 
"  "loltn. 


Slockho 

BULL,  Georoe,  D.D.,  a  learned  prelate  and 
theological  writer,  bom  at  Wells,  Gloucestershire, 
England,  March  26,  16o4;  studied  at  Oxford,  whence 
he  retired  iu  1649,  having  refused  to  take  the 
commonwealth  oath  imposed  by  the  parliament. 
Receiving  holy  orders,  his  first  charge  was  the  pamh 
of  St.  George's,  Bristol.  In  1668,  he  obtained  the 
rectory  of  Suddington  St.  Mary's,  near  that  city ; 
and  iu  1662,  was  presented  to  the  vicarage  of 
Suddington  St.  Peter's.  In  1669,  he  published  his 
Harmonic  Apo*tolica,  the  object  of  which  was  to 
reconcile  the  apostles  Paul  and  James  on  the 
subject  of  justification.  This  work  occasioned  con- 
siderable controversy  among  divines,  and  in  answer, 
B.  published  his  Examen  ('ensura>,  and  Apologia 
pro  Ilarmonia.  Iu  1678,  he  was  presented  to  a 
prebend  in  Gloucester  Cathedral,  and  made  Rector 
of  Avening,  Gloucestershire.  In  1679,  he  was 
installed  Archdeacon  of  Llandan*,  and  received  the 
degree  of  B.D.  from  Oxford  University.  In  1685, 
he  published  his  Defenria  Fuiei  Xirmtt,  against  the 
Arians  ami  Socinians,  Tritheists  and  Sabellians ; 
and  In  1694,  his  Judicium  Eccletitt  Catholica,  for 
which  the  thanks  of  the  whole  French  clergy  were 
stmt  to  him  through  the  celebrated  Bossueu  His 
last  work  was  his  Primitive  and  Apostoliral  Tra- 
dition, 4c.  He  was  consecrated  Bishop  of  S.  Davids 
in  1705,  and  died  February  17,  1709. 

BU'LLA,  a  genius  of  Mollusca,  which  in  the  older 
systems,  founded  upon  characters  taken  from  the 
shell  alone,  contained  a  heterogeneous  assemblage 
of  species  essentially  very  different.  Some  of  those 
having  been  removed  to  other  orders,  according  to 
their  organisation,  the  genus 
Bulla,  and  the  family  Bullitla, 
of  which  it  is  the  type,  are 
placed  in  the  order  Trctibran- 
chin  tit  of  Cuvier,  an  order  of 
the  class  Gasteropoda (q.  v.),  and 
of  that  section  of  it  called 
Monn-eia,  having  the  male  and 
female  organs  of  sex  combined  in  the  same  indivi- 
dual. The  liul/ida  have  a  convoluted  and  generally 
thin  shell,  which  serves  as  a  covering  and  protection 
for  the  gills,  and  which  in  some  of  them  is  large 
enough  to  form  a  retreat  for  the  entire  animal,  in 
others,  Is  itself  enveloped  in  the  mantle.  This  shell 
forms  a  sort  of  transition  link  between  the  flat  cal- 
careous plate  enclosed  in  the  mantles  of  the  Apltmas 
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or  Sea-hares — to  which  U.  is  nearly  allied — and  the 
spiral  shell  of  snails  and  other  such  couchiferous 
mollusks.  The  mouth  of  the*  shell  is  large,  extendiug 
the  whole  length  ot  the  shell,  widening  toward*  one 
end,  the  lip  acute.  The  gizzard  of  the  liullidte  is 
very  muscular;  and  among  its  thick  coat*,  in  many 
species,  are  found  calcareous  bony  plates,  which  being 
moved  against  each  other  by  its  muscle-,  serve  to 
grind  down  the  food.  All  the  species  are  marine, 
some  are  found  on  the  British  coast.  Some,  from 
their  form  and  fragility,  are  (popularly  called  IHuhl  t 
Suellh,  as  the  British  Bulla  J/ydati*. 

BU  LLACE  (Prunut  iniititia),  a  shrub  or  small 
tree,  larger  and  much  less  spiny  than  the  sloe,  but 
very  closely  allied  to  it,  as  it  is  also  to  the  plum,  so 
that  many  botanists  rcgurd  them  all  as  one  species, 
an  opinion  much  confirmed  by  the  circumstance 
that  the  varieties  pass  iuto  each  other  by  imper- 
ceptible gradations.  The  B.  may  be  regarded  as  a 
form  intermediate  bctwecu  the  plum  aud  the  sloe. 
Its  leaves,  however,  are  generally  broader  in  pro- 
portion to  their  length  than  those  of  either  of  these, 
and  its  fruit-stalks  more  frequently  in  pairs;  it 
differs  also  from  both  of  them  in  its  downy  fruit- 
stalks,  and  in  haviug  the  under  side  of  its  leaves 
permanently  downy.  The  flowers  are  rather  larger 
than  even  tho9C  of  the  plum ;  the  fruit  is  larger 
than  the  sloe,  generally  globose,  and,  although  it 
partakes  in  some  degree  both  of  the  acidity  and  the 
roughness  of  the  sloe,  it  is  not  unpleasant,  especially 
after  having  been  mellowed  by  frosts,  and  makes 
excellent  pies  or  tarts.  •  A  bullare-pic  is  a  standing 
dish  at  the  harvest-home  supper  in  the  south  of 
England,  only  It  requires  rather  more  sugar  than 
the  housewife  is  always  willing  to  allow.'  The  11. 
is  common  in  hedges,  coppices,  and  banks  in  Eng- 
land, and  in  many  parts  of  Europe.  It  is  rare  in 
Scotland. 

BU'LL-BAITING,  a  barbarous  sport,  once  very 
popular  in  England,  and  in  which  all  classes  of 
society  equally  delighted,  hut  now,  through  the  prov 
gress'of  civilisation,  almost  entirely  confined  to  the 
lowest,  and  rare  even  among  them.  It  consists  in 
causing  a  bull  to  be  attacked  by  dogs;  and  in 
order  that  the  bull  might  be  made  as  furious  as 
possible,  his  nose  was  sometimes  blown  full  of 
beaten  pepper  before  he  was  turned  loose.  Another 
form  of  this  sport  was  to  fasten  the  bull  to  a  stake, 
by  a  rope  of  some  yards  long,  and  to  send  bull-dogs 
against  him,  one  at  a  time,  which  were  trained  to 
seize  him  by  the  nose,  and  when  this  was  accom- 
plished, it  was  called  pinning  the  bull.  But  no  small 
part  of  the  enjoyment  of  the  spectators  was  derived 
from  the  success  with  which  the  attacks  of  the  dogs 
were  met  by  the  bull  lowering  his  head  to  the 
ground,  and  receiving  them  on  his  horns,  often 
tossing  them  to  a  great  distance.  In  some  places, 
B.  took  place  regularly  as  a  sort  of  annual  festival, 
and  funds  were  sometimes  left  to  provide  for  it. 
King  James  I.  of  England  greatly  delighted  in 
this  sport.  When  the  late  Emperor  Nicholas  of 
Russia  visited  England,  before  his  accession  to  the 
empire,  he  was  present  at  a  boxing-match  and  a 
B.,  which  were  got  up  to  shew  him  English  tastes. 

An  equally  barbarous  sport,  termed  Bull-mittting, 
was  formerly  practised  at  Stamford  and  Tutbury, 
where  men  and  women  took  the  place  of  dogs, 
maddened  the  bull  with  hideous  noise,  and  then 
pursued  it  with  '  bull-clubs,'  till  the  unfortunate 
animal  expired  beneath  the  blows  of  its  brutal 
assailants. 

BU  LL-DOG,  a  kind  of  dog  which  is  regarded 
m  peculiarly  English,  but  concerning  which  it  is  , 
doubted  whether  it  has  existed  as  a  distinct  race,  , 
at  least  from  the  Roman  era,  or  bos  more  recently  : 
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sprung  up,  as  a  variety  of  the  mastiff,  or  a  cross 
between  the  luastitt'  and  some  other  breed.  Buffou, 
indeed,  represents  the  B.  as  the  parent  race,  and 
the  mastifi"  as  derived  from  it,  but  this  opinion  is 
generally  rejected  as  erroneous.  The  B.  has  been 
regarded  as  a  distinct  species  by  some  naturalists, 
aud  named  Cani*  AhijUcum,  (.'.  Ionian**,  Ac.  It  is 
much  smaller  thau  the  mastiff,  but  is  very  strong 


ano  muscular.  The  breanth  of  muzzle  is  greoter 
than  iu  the  mastiff;  and  the  head  is  Tery  large, 
almost  appearing  as  of  disproportionate  size  to  the 
body.  'The  forehead  sinks  between  the  eves,  and 
the  line  of  the  nose  rises  again  at  a  considerable 
angle ;  the  lower  jaw  projects  beyond  the  upper, 
often  shewing  the  teeth,  which  altogether,  with  the 
frequent  redness  about  the  eyelids,  produces  a  most 
forbidding  aspect ;  the  ears  are  partially  drooping, 
unless  the  terrier  blood  is  crossed  in  the  ar.imal, 
.ind  the  tail  is  carried  high.  The  hair  is  short,  and 
the  tail  taper,  and  not  bushy.  The  present  breed  is 
commonly  ochrv  or  reddish  buff,  with  the  nose  and 
chops  alone  black  ;  but  a  brindled  breed  formerly 
prevailed,  which  was  often  exported  to  the  conti- 
nent for  strengthening  the  pucks  of  wolf  and  boar 
hounds.  The  H.  is  seldom  to  be  seen  except  in 
the  company  of  persons  who  delight  in  dop-fighting 
and  other  tmrluirous  sports.  It  was  formerly  much 
employed  in  bull-baiting,  from  which  it  derives  its 
name.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  savage  fero- 
city, and  the  pertinacity  with  which  it  retains  iu 
hold,  ns  if  its  jaws  were  locked,  and  it  could  not  let 
go.  It  will  hang  to  the  jaw  or  nose  of  a  bull, 
although  lifted  from  the  ground.  Colonel  Hamilton 
Smith  says  he  hns  seen  one  1  pinning  an  American 
bl-on,  and  holding  his  nose  down,  till  the  animal 
gradually  brought  forward  its  hind  feet,  and,  crush- 
ing the  dog  to  death,  tore  his  muzzle  out  of  tin; 
fangs,  most  dreadfully  mangled.'  The  B.  is  «Ui  bold 
enough  to  attack  any  animal,  however  superior  iu 
size  aud  strength. 

Th4  Blll-tkhrikr  is  probably  a  mere  variety  of 
the  B.,  or  a  cross  between  the  It.  aud  the  terrier. 
It  is  smaller  than  the  B.,  more  lively,  'and,  if  pos- 
sible, still  more  ferocious.'  The  ears  are  always 
pointed;  the  colour  is  very  commonly  white,  with 
some  black  about  the  head.  It  is  unrivalled  in  rat- 
catching. 

BULLER,  Charl»;s,  born  in  Calcutta  in  18"fi, 
was  a  gentleman  whose  name  falls  to  he  recorded 
more  on  account  of  the  hopes  which  his  death  iu 
1848  disappointed,  thau  for  the  performance*,  of  his 
life.  He  wos  educated  at  Harrow  aud  Cambridge, 
at  both  of  which  he  distinguished  himself,  and 
for  a  time  studied  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  had 
Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  for  one  of  his  tutor*.  He  was 
called  to  the  English  bar  in  1830,  and  entering 
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parliaiut'Ut  before  the  Reform  Hill,  continued  a 
member  of  the  Lower  House  till  hi*  death.  He  was 
still  but  ■  rising  man  when  he  died.  Id  politics,  a 
philosophical  radical,  he  occupied  successively  the 
posts  of  Judge-advoealc-gcneral  and  President  of 
the  rW-luw  Commission  under  Whig  governments. 
The  inierest  taken  in  his  carver,  uud  his  pop>  My, 
were,  it  would  seem,  latgely  owing  to  his  amiability 
and  accomplishment*  lor  society. 

Bl'  LLKT  is  the  leaden  projectile  discharged 
from  a  musket,  lowliug-piecc,  pistol,  or  similar 
When  the  smooth-bore  muskets  alone 
u.vd  by  British  infantry,  the  bullets  were 
by  casting.  Molten  lead  was  poured  into 
moulds;  and  the  moulds  were  dipped  in  cold 
water,  to  hasten  the  solidification  of  the  lead. 
The  mould*  wire  cooled  alter  every  few  times 
of  using;  and  the  lead  was  heated  only  just  to 
the  degree  for  maintaining  fluidity.  At  present, 
however,  bullets  are  made  more  expeditiously,  and 
more  truly  spherical  ill  form,  by  a  compressing 
machine,  invented  by  Mr.  George  Napier.  The 
lead  is  first  fashioned  into  a  rod  about  a  yard 
long  by  live  or  six  eighths  of  an  inch  thick  ;  this 
rod  is  passed  betw.cn  rollers  to  condense  it;  then 
lwt»c<-n  oilier  rollers  to  press  it  into  a  row 
of  nearly  j;U»i>ul£tr  pieces ;  then  a  spherical  die 
gives  the  pio|»er  form  to  each  of  these  pieces ; 
and,  lastly,  a  treadle-worked  [much  separates  them 
into  bullet*.  With  one  of  these  machines,  and 
two  dies,  nine  boys  can  make  40, otto  bullets  in 
a  day. 

Spherical  bullets  for  the  old  muskets,  carbines, 
and  pi-t»ils  varied  from  14  to  to  the  pound,  and 
from  o-t.ii  to  O'tiS  of  un  inch  in  diameter.  There 
is  a  particular  ratio,  depending  on  the  specific 
gravity  of  lead,  by  which  the  number  to  the  pound 
will  give  the  diameter,  or  net  nmd. 

Such  bullets  are,  however,  becoming  every  year 
less  and  ie-s  u*ed  in  the  army,  being  superseded  by- 
other  forms  better  suited  for  rifles.  These  forms 
are  singularly  numerous.  Robins'*  B.  was  egg- 
shaped,  with  the  centre  of  gravity  at  the  larger  end; 


Beaufoy's  was  ovoid,  with  a  hemispherical  cavity  nt 
one  end ;  M union's  was  a  spherical  ball  put  into 
a  wooden  cup,  w  ith  projections  on  the  exterior ; 
Greener's  was  oval,  with  a  plug  of  mixed  metal 
driven  into  a  hole  harclv  Large  enough  for  it;  Nor- 
ton's, Dclvigne's,  Millie's,  and  others,  are,  or  were, 
of  various  elongated  shapes,  mostly  with  some  kind 
of  plug,  which,  driven  into  the  lead  by  the  force  of 
the  explosion,  eauses  it  to  fill  up  the  grooves  in  the 
rifling  of  the  barrel  This  expanding  or  dilating 
action  has  been  claimed  by  many  inventors;  but 
the  government,  in  1857,  awarded  Mr.  Greener 
£1i*ki.  as  the  person  who  had  practically  solved 
the  difficulty  as  far  back  as  ]s:J6.  The  bullets  for 
the  Enfield  rifles  are  now  made  with  extraordinary 
■peed,  by  machinery  of  beautiful  construction.  The 
machine  draws  in  a  coil  of  leaden  rod,  unwinds  it, 
cuts  it  to  the  required  leugth,  sumps  out  the 


bullets  with  steel  dies,  drops  them  into  boxes, 
and  conveys  them  away.  Each  machine,  with 
its  four  dies,  makes  7oOO  bullets  per  hour;  uud 
four  such  machines,  in  an  easy  day's  work,  turn 
out  300,000  bullets.  So  nearly  are' the  machines 
automatic,  that  one  man  can  attend  them  all. 
Other  machines,  attended  by  children,  produce 
an  equal  number  of  little  boxwood  plugs  for  tilling 
the  cavity  at  the  hinder  end  of  the  bullet.  To 
what  degree  the  Minie,  Enfield,  and  other  bullets 
difTer,  will  be  briefly  noticed  it:  connection  with  the 
accounts  of  the  rifles  to  which  they  belong. 

BILLET-TREE,  or  BILLY-TREE,  a  tree 
found  in  Guiana,  and  valued  for  its  wood,  which 
is  solid,  heavy,  close-grained,  and  durable,  and  also 
for  its  fruit,  which  i*  a  drupe  about  the  size  of  a 
cherry,  and  very  delicious.  It  is  supposed  to  belong 
to  the  genus  Mimwp*  (natural  order  Sapolacea, 
q.  v.). 

BU  LLETIN.    See  Bra. 

BI"  LL-FIGIIT.  Combats  of  men  with  bulls, 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  public,  were  common 
in  Greece,  particularly  in  Thessaly,  and  in  Rome 
under  the  emperors,  though  in  later  times  they 
were  forbidden  both  by  emperors  and  popes.  They 
are  still  a  favourite  pastime  in  Spain  and  Mexico. 
In  Spuin  they  were  abolished  by  Charles  IV.  ;  but 
Joseph,  Nupoieou's  brother,  re-established  them,  out 
of  policy,  the  mass  of  the  Spanish  population  being 
passionatel)  fond  of  the  s|Hirl.  The  most  magnifi- 
cent bull  fights  were  at  one  time  instituted  by  the 
monarch*  themselves;  at  present,  both  in  the  capital 
and  in  the  larger  towns  of  Spain,  they  are  held  either 
us  private  speculations,  or  for  the  benefit  of  public 
institutions.  In  Madrid,  the  bull  fighting  season 
commences  i:i  April,  and  last*  until  November.  Dur- 
ing that  time,  there  is  at  least  one  afternoon  in 
every  week  devoted  to  the  sport.  The  proceeds  go  to 
the  funds  of  the  General  Hospital.  The  fight*  take 
place  in  a  kind  of  circus,  called  the  I'lam  Je  Turin, 
round  which  the  seats  rise  one  above  another,  like  the 
steps  of  a  stair,  with  a  tier  of  boxes  over  them.  The 
Plaza  is  capable  of  containing  from  Io.ikmi  to  12.OO0 
people,  who  pay  a  high  price  of  admission,  consider- 
ing the  rate  of  wages  in  Spain  ;  and  all  go  attired  in 
their  best  to  the  spectacle.  The  be>:  Andalusian 
bulls  are  bred  at  I'tera,  the  best  Castiliau  ones  on 
the  Jarama,  near  Aranjuez.  The  latter  are  the 
breed  usually  chosen  for  fight  in  Madrid.  They  are 
fiercer  and  more  active,  but  inferior  in  strength  to 
Hiili-h  animals.  The  horses  engaged  in  the  con- 
flicts are  worthless  brutes,  fit  only  for  the  knacker. 
Tue  men  employed  in  the  fight  arc  generally  those 
who  have  been  bred  to  it  as  a  profession,  but  occa- 
sionally amateurs  may  lake  part  in  it.  The  B. 
has  been  descrilied  as  a  tragedy  in  three  acts. 
The  principal  |terfor niers  in  the  first  ure  the  ;,i,<i- 
JoreM  ;  in  the  second,  the  chula*  are  the  only  actor-  ; 
the  third  and  last  act  devolves  solely  on  the  mata- 
dor. The  pieadorrt  are  nil  mounted,  dressed  like 
Spanish  knights  of  the  olden  time,  and  urmed  with 
a  lance  ;  they  take  up  their  |K>sitiou  in  the  middle 
of  the  circus,  opposite  the  bull-stalls.  The  elation, 
who  ure  on  foot,  are  gay  with  ribbons,  and  wear 
very  bright-coloured  cloaks  ;  they  distribute  them- 
selves in  the  space  lielwecn  the  barriers.  The 
inaiiulir.  or  chief  combatant,  i*  also  on  loot.  He  is 
handsomely  dressed,  and  holds  in  the  right  hand  a 
naked  sword,  in  the  left  the  muteta,  a  small  slick, 
with  a  piece  of  scarlet-coloured  silk  attached.  On  a 
sign  given  by  the  chief  magistrate,  a  bull  is  let  out 
from  the  stalls  ;  the  picadortt  stand  ready  in  the 
arena  waiting  his  charge.  W  ith  a  brave  bull,  1  he v 
find  all  their  skill  requisite  in  acting  on  the  defen- 
sive ;  with  a  cowardly  one,  they  act  on  the  offensive ; 
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and  should  their  stabs  be  ineffectual  in  rousing  the 
animal  to  the  requisite  fury,  the  poor  beast  is  hooted 
by  the  crowd,  and  ultimately  ^tabbed  inglorioualy 
in  the  spine.  Whenever  a  horse  is  wounded,  the 
rider  betaken  himself  to  flight ;  and  when  cither  the 
above  casualty  happens,  or  a  picador  is  thrown,  the 
chiton  rush  in,  and  attract  the  bull  by  their  cloaks, 
saving  themselves,  if  need  be,  by  leaping  over  the 
palisade  which  encloses  the  circus.  At  the  same 
time,  unother  pieathr  calls  off  the  boll's  attention  to 
himself  by  shouting.  When  the  bull  begins  to  flag, 
the  pita/lores  are  succeeded  by  the  chulo*,  who  bring 
with  them  the  banderilta* — i.  c.,  barbed  darts  ubout 
two  feet  long,  ornamented  with  coloured  paper-Bags, 
which  they  stick  into  the  neck  of  the  unitnal.  Some- 
times these  darts  have  crackers  attached  to  them, 
the  explosion  of  which  makes  the  bull  furious.  The 
matador  now  enters  alone  to  complete  the  tragic 
business.  As  soon  as  the  hull's  eye  catches  the 
mulct  a.  he  generally  rushes  blindly  at  it ;  and  then 
the  matador,  if  he  is  well  skilled,  dexterously 
plunges  the  sword  'between  the  left  shoulder  and 
the  blade,'  and  the  animal  drops  dead  at  his  feet. 
The  victorious  matador  is  greeted  with  acclama- 
tion?, and  not  less  so  the  bull,  should  he  wound 
or  even  kill  the  matador,  in  which  case  another 
mata  lir  steps  forth  into  the  arena  ;  but  human  life 
is  rarely  sacrificed.  Eight  or  ten  bulls  are  often 
despatched  in  a  single  day  ;  twenty  minutes  being 
about  the  time  usually  taken  to  slay  one. 

In  Madrid,  in  June  1833,  09  bulls  were  killed  in 
the  course  of  a  single  week.  Bull-fighters  are 
regarded  as  the  lowest  class  in  Spain.  Thev  are 
vei  v  ignorant  and  superstitious ;  and  those  who  are 
killed  on  the  spot,  and  die  without  confession,  are 
denied  buriul  rites. 

BU  LL-FINCH  (Ptrtrhula  rulgari*\  a  bird  of  the 
great  family  of  Pringillidtt  (q.  v.).  a  little  larger  than 
the  common  linnet,  and  of  a  genus  closely  allied  to 
the  Grosbeaks  and  Crossbills.  The  genus  is  particu- 
larly characterised  by  the  short,  thick,  rounded  hill, 
of  winch  the  sides  are  inflated  and  bulging,  and  the 
tip  of  the  upper  mandible  overhangs  that  of  the 
lower  one .    The  B.  is  a  bird  of  very  soft  and  dense 
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of  a  delicate  bluish-grav  colour  above,  the 
under  parts  of  a  bright  tile-red,  the  crown  of  the 
head  and  the  beak  jet  black,  which  colour  also 
appears  in  the  greater  wing  and  tail  coverts,  in  the 
quills,  and  in  the  tail-feathers;  the  wings  are  crossed 
by  a  conspicuous  white  bar.  The  colours  of  the 
female  arc  less  bright  than  those  of  the  male.  The 
Oil  of  the  B.  is  almost  even.  Thi.  bird  ia  not 
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<  unfrequent  in  England,  Ireland,  and  the  south  of 
'  Scotland  ;  and  is  found  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
I  from  the  south  of  Norway  to  the  Mediterranean, 
[  extending  eastward  throughout  Asia,  even  to  Japan. 
It  frequents  woods  aud  gardens,  builds  its  nest  in 
trees  or  bushes  a  few  feet  from  the  ground,  feeds 
chiefly  ou  seeds  and  berries  in  winter,  and  in  spring 
is  excessively  destructive  to  the  buds  of  fruit-trees 
in  those  localities  in  which  it  is  abundant,  selecting 
the  flower-buds,  and  apparently  finding  them  the 
most  palatable  of  all  food.    Selby  says :  '  I  have 
known  a  pair  of  these  birds  to  strip  a  considerable 
sized  plum-tree  of  every  bud  in  the  space  of  two 
days.'    On  this  account,  gardeners  are  sometimes 
compelled  to  wage  war  against  the  bull-finch. 

The  song  of  this  bird,  in  a  wild  state,  ia  very 
simple,  and  has  no  particular  quality  to  recommend 
it;  but  it  is  remarkably  susceptible  of  improvement 
by  education ;  aud  trained  bull  finches  of  superior 
acquirements  arc  sold  at  a  very  considerable  price. 
Some  of  these  birds  learn  to  whistle  an  air  very 
accurately,  aud  with  a  power  and  variety  of  inton- 
ation far  exceeding  their  natural  song.  The  ability 
to  whistle  several  airs  well,  is  rare.  The  training  of 
these  bird*  ia  a  work  both  of  time  and  trouble:  it 
I  is  chiefly  carried  on  in  Germany.  Not  less  than 
'  nine  months  of  training  are  requisite :  it  begins 
when  the  bird  is  a  mere  nestling,  and  must  be  care- 
I  fully  continued  till  after  the  first  moulting ;  for  it 
i  is  a  curious  circumstance,  that  all  which  has  been 
previously  acquired  is  very  apt  to  be  lost  at  that 
time,  or  is  afterwards  so  imperfectly  remembered 
that  the  bird  is  of  little  value.  The  B.  is  capable 
of  very  strong  attachment  to  those  who  feed  Hud 
caress  it,  and  oft*u  becomes  so  thoroughly  domesti- 
cated as  to  exhibit  no  desire  for  liberty. — furious 
variations  of  plumage  are  sometimes  observed  in 
it. — Other  species  of  the  genus  Pyrrhnla  are  known, 
natives  of  different  parts  of  the  world  ;  and  in  this 
genus  some  ornithologists  include  t.'otythu*  of 
I  Cuvier,  of  which  one  species,  the  Pine-finch  (q.  v.), 
or  Pine  Grosbeak,  is  a  native  of  Britain. 

Bl"  LL-FKOG  (Rana  pipienn).%  species  of  frog 
(q.  v.)  found  in  most  parts  of  the  I'uited  States  and 
Canada,  but  chiefly  abundant  in  the  southern  stales. 
It  is  of  a  large  size,  eight  to  twelve  inches  long, 
•  it  an  olive-green  colour,  clouded  with  black.  It 
receives  its  name  from  the  remarkable  loudness  of 
its  voice,  which  has  been  compared  to  the  bellowing 
ol  a  distant  bull,  and  comes  in  as  a  hollow  bass  in 
the  frog  concerts  which  take  place  in  the  evening 
and  all  night  long  in  marshy  places  in  America, 
lis  voice  can  he  distinctly  heard  at  a  distance  of 
forty  or  titty  yards.  It  sits  for  hours  during  the 
i lay,  basking  in  the  sun,  near  the  margin  of  a 
stream,  into  which  it  plunges  with  a  great  leap  on 
the  least  appearance  of  danger.  It  does  not  confine 
i'.-olf  to  insect  and  molluscous  food,  like  smaller 
frogs,  hut  in  said  to  be  partiul  to  young  ducks,  aud 
to  swallow  them  entire.  Audubon  says  'its  flesh  ia 
tender,  white,  and  affords  excellent  eating,'  the 
hind  legs,  however,  beiug  the  only  part  used  for 
loud,  lie  adds  that  these  parts  make  excellent  bait 
for  the  larger  cat  lish,  and  that  he  has  generally 
used  the  gun  for  procuring  them,  loading  with  very 
small  shot. 

BULLHEAD,  RIVKR  BILLHEAD,  or 
MILLER'S  THUMB  (Cottu*  O'obio),  a  small  fish, 
abundant  in  clear  rivers  and  streams,  in  some  parts 
of  the  British  Islands,  throughout  the  greater  part 

Idom 
dark 


of  Europe,  and  in  the  north  of  Asia.  It 
exceeds  four  or  five  inches  in  length  ;  is  of 
brown  colour  on  the  upper  parts,  and  white 
beneath ;  has  rather  large  fin*,  with  ravs  slightly 
"  into  spines  and  prettily  spotted;  and  in 
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general  appearance  is  not  unlike  the  gurnard*  (q.  v.). 
It  is,  however,  generally  regarded  aa  a  disagreeable 
object  to  the  sight,  on  account  of  the  great  sixe  and 
depressed  form  of  its  head,  from  which  it  derive*  its 
English  name* ;  the  name,  Miller's  Thumb,  alluding 
to  the  broad  rounded  form  which  the  last  joint  of 


the  thumb  of  a  miller  used  to  acquire  in  times 
when  machinery  was  ruder  than  now,  by  its  con- 
tinual employment  in  testing  the  quality  of  the 
flour  produced,  and  in  turning  it  over  on  the  ringers 
for  inspection,  (hut  it  might  be  known  if  the  mill 
was  doing  its  work  well.  The  appearunce  of  the  B. 
is  rendered  still  more  unattractive  by  the  entire  ab- 
sence of  scales,  a  characteristic  of  the  genus  to 
which  it  belong!',  the  whole  body  and  head  being 
covered  with  a  soft  skin.  Yet  it  is  s»id  to  be  of  a 
very  delicate  flavour,  and  in  some  countries  is  much 
sought  after  an  an  article  of  food.  It*  flesh,  when 
boiled,  is  reddish,  like  that  of  the  salmon.  Izaak 
Walton  speaks  of  angling  for  the  B.,  and  in  his 
pleasant  quaint  style  describes  the  habit.*  of  the  fish: 
'  He  doe*  usually'  dwell  and  hide  himself  in  holes, 
or  amongst  stones  iu  clear  witter,  and  in  very  hot 
days  will  lie  a  long  time  very  still,  and  sun  himself, 
anil  will  be  easy  to  be  seen  upon  any  flat  stone,  or 
any  gravel,  at  which  time  he  will  stiller  an  angler  to 
put  a  hook  luiit.  d  with  a  small  worm  very  near  into 
his  mouth,  mill  he  never  refuses  to  bite,  nor  indeed 
to  be  caught,  with  the  worst  of  angler*.' — The  other 
British  species  of  the  genus  (Jottu*  (q.  v.)  are  marine. 
Ihe  name  B.  is  not  usually  given  to  any  of  them. 
A  sea-fish  of  a  nearly  allied  genus  (A*pi'iop/inrux)  is 
sometimes  culled  the  Ahuki>  Bn.t.ni  u> ;  it  is  also 
knot  a  as  the  I'oook  (q.  v.). — The  River  B.  diffets 
from  :he  marine  species  of  the  same  genus,  in  having 
only  one  abort  spine  on  each  side  of  the  head,  on  the 
preo/rrriilttm. 

Bl'LLlSUKK,  Henry,  the  friend  of  Zwingli, 
and  one  of  the  chief  reformers  in  Switzerland,  wus 
born  at  Bremgarten,  in  the  canton  of  Aurgau,  July 
18,  l.lol.  He  studied  at  Cologne,  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  writings  of  Luther;  and  during 
tbe  year  1527,  he  attended  the  theological  exposi- 
tions of  Zwingli,  and  went  along  with  the  latter  to 
the  religious  conference  held  at  Bern  in  15H8,  the 
result  of  which  was  the  reformation  of  Ihe  canton. 
In  he  married  Anna  Adlischwyler,  formerly  a 

nun,  who  bore  him  eleven  children.  By  a  powerful 
sermon  which  he  preached  at  Bremgarten,  on  Whit- 
Sunday  15:29,  B.  induced  his  whole  congregation  to 
make  a  profession  of  Protestantism.  In  1581,  he 
was  compelled  by  the  Catholic  party  to  flee  from  the 
Canton,  and  went  to  Zurich,  where,  in  the  following 
year,  he  was  appointed  pastor  of  the  principal 
church.  In  the  controversy  on  the  cucharist  and 
tbe  affairs  of  the  Anabaptists,  B.  distinguished  him- 
self by  his  integrity  and  moderation ;  and  in  his 
house  at  Zurich  several  German  theologians,  com- 
pelled to  leave  their  country,  were  hospitably 
sheltered.  He  took  part  in  drawing  up  the  first 
Helvetic  Confession  at  Basel,  in  1MB,  and  in 
establishing  a  close  relation  between  the  Swiss  and 
Anglican  Churches.    He  died  September  17,  1576. 


His  writings  are  numerous.  The  most  important 
is  a  Htiturv  of  the  Reformation,  which  was  first  pub- 
lished at  Zurich,  1838.  His  sermons  (translated) 
have  also  been  recently  published  at  Cambridge  by 
the  Parker  Society. 

BC'LLIOX  usually  means  uncoined  gold  and 
silver,  in  bars  or  other  musses  ;  but  iu  discussions  on 
the  currency,  the  term  is  frequently  employed  to 
signify  the  precious  metals  coined  and  uncoined. 
The  origin  of  the  word  B.  in  its  present  sense,  as 
well  as  that  of  the  French  Billon  (q.  v.),  and  the 
corresponding  Spanish  rc//<>»,  seems  to  be  us  follows  : 
B.  originally  meant  the  mint,  where  the  alloy  for 
the  coinage  was  prepared,  and  the  coin  st  imped 
(either  from  the  Lat.  bulla,  a  round  boss  or  stud,  or 
stamp ;  or  from  the  verb  bullttre,  to  boil  or  bubble) ; 
and  hence  it  came  in  England  to  signify  the  standard 
metal  of  which  the  coins  were  made.  In  France, 
where  the  kingB  debased  the  currency  much  more 
than  ever  took  place  in  England,  billon,  the  mint, 
came  to  signify  the  base  mixture  issued  therefrom. 

It  is  a  question  not  yet  satisfactorily  settled,  how 
far  any  great  increase  "  in  tbe  supply  of  B.  has  that 
effect  iu  lessening  the  value  of  money,  aud  con- 
sequently raising  prices,  which  has  always  been 
very  naturally  attributed  to  it.  It  may  indeed  be 
maintained  with  some  plausibility,  that  if  B.  were 
capable  of  being  produced  to  such  on  extent 
beyond  the  actual  demand  for  it  as  to  glut  the 
market,  it  would  cease  to  be  that  general  standard 
of  money  value  which  it  has  become,  just  because 
it  is  of  all  others  the  article  which  is  steadiest 
in  requiring  a  certain  outlay  of  labour  to  pro- 
duce it.  Rises  in  prices  have  also  accompanied  targe 
supplies  of  gold,  but  they  have  also  accomjvunied 
lurge  supplies  of  other  commodities  indicative  of 
a  great  increase  in  riches.  It  is  certain  that  great 
increases  in  the  supply  of  B.  do  not,  as  in  the 
cusc  of  other  goods,  glut  the  market.  For  some 
years  past,  the  supply  of  gold,  owing  to  the  new 
fields  opened  in  America  and  Australia,  has  been 
quadrupled,  with  certainly  no  more  influence  on 
prices  than  what  a  general  increase  in  prosperity 
might  cause.  There  is,  it  will  be  observed,  this 
great  difference  between  gold  and  other  commodi- 
ties, that  besides  what  may  be  within  the  crust  of 
the  earth,  there  is  a  great  mass  which  has  been 
accumulating  for  thousands  of  years  in  the  possession 
of  mankind,  which  comes  forth  as  it  is  wanted.  A 
few  millions  of  tons  of  iron,  or  bales  of  cotton, 
beyond  the  usual  annual  average,  would  perhaps 
add  a  hundred  per  cent,  to  the  available  quantity  for 
consumption ;  but  a  few  millions  of  pounds  worth 
of  gold,  having  to  be  counted  with  nil  the  gold  in 
existence  in  the  world,  makes  a  scarcely  perceptible 
addition  to  the  stock. 

The  term  B.  is  in  this  country  associated  with  the 
memorable  Bru.ioN  Rkport  of  1810.  In  the  year 
17»7,  by  whut  was  called  the  Restriction  Act  (see 
Bank),  the  Bank  of  England  was  restrained  from 
paying  its  notes  iu  gold.  There  thus  came  to  be 
two  separate  and  independent  currencies  in  the 
country — one  of  B.,  the  other  of  |mpcr.  They  came 
to  differ  from  each  other  in  value  so  much  that  in 
the  year  1818,  gold,  of  which  the  mint  price  was 
£3,  17*.  lik/.  per  ounce,  was  actually  worth,  in  bank 
paper,  £5,  1<M.,  or,  in  other  words,  the  one  pound 
bank-note  was  worth  11*.  2<£  There  were  various 
opinions  on  the  cause  of  this  difference.  Some  people 
simply  said,  that  gold  was  dear,  taking  paper  as  the 
standard  of  value  ;  others  said,  it  was  owing  to  our 
exports  not  balancing  our  imports;  others,  to 
too  great  facilities  in  discounting,  by  which  money 
waa  advanced  on  bad  security ;  and  in  general,  it 
was  held,  that  there  could  be  no  over-issue  of  paper- 
I  money,  if  it  waa  backed  by  good  security,  and 
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employed  only  for  genuine  transaction*,  and  not  in 
fictitious  credits,  hi  the  meantime,  the  select  com- 
mittee on  the  high  price  of  gold  11.,  hud  been 
wishing  to  get,  not  through  theories  or  speculations 
but  through  actual  facts,  at  the  truth.  The  work  of 
the  committee  was  chiefly  conducted  by  Mr.  Horner, 
aided  by  Sir  Robert  Peel,  then  a  young  man ;  and 
both  of  thorn  entered  on  the  task  without  auy  pre- 
possession, and  the  deaire  to  find  the  truth.  They 
established  a  conclusion,  among  other  important 
truths,  that  paper-money  is  always  liable  to  be  over- 
issued, and  consequently  depreciated,  unless  it  be 
at  all  times  immediately  convertible  into  .gold,  and 
the  monetary  policy  of  the  empire  was  subse- 
quently established  on  this  principle.  A  full  analysis 
of  the  B.  report  will  be  found  in  Maclcod's  Die- 
tionary  of  Political  Economy. 

BULL'S  EYE,  among  the  rigging  of  a  ship,  is  a 
sort  of  small  pulley  in  the  form  of  a  ring,  with  a 
rope  spliced  round  the  outer  edge,  and  another 
sliding  through  a  hole  in  the  centre. — B.  E.,  in  rifle 
practice,  is  the  small  black  centre  within  the  circle 
on  the  target.   See  RtrtB  Practice. 

BULL  TROUT  {Salmo  Erinx  or  8.  gritewi),  a 
fish  nearly  allied  to  the  salmon,  and  like  it,  migra- 
tory in  its  habits,  ascending  rivers,  in  which  it  de- 
posits its  spawn,  but  liviug  chiefly  in  the  sea.  It 
occurs  in  many  of  the  rivers  of  Britain,  but  is 
'  probably  better  known  in  the  Tweed  than  else- 
whetv."  being  'there  us  abundant  ;is  the  ■salmon' 
(Yacuil).    It   i«   often  called   the   Ghay  Tkolt 


I  Hull  Trout. 

sometimes  simply  the  Gray,  and  is  the  Skwek  of 
the  Welsh  rivers.  It  sometimes  attains  the  weight 
of  20  lbs.,  although  it  is  more  commonly  under  15 
lbs.  weight  It  is  less  elegant  iu  form  than  the 
salmon ;  the  head  and  nape  of  the  neck  are  thicker 
in  proportion  ;  and  the  tail,  beyond  the  adipose  6n, 
is  more  bulky  and  muscular ;  the  tail  fin  is  square 
at  the  end  in  young  fish  (in  some  places  called 
whitlint?*),  and  in  older  ones,  becomes  convex  by  the 
elongation  of  the  central  rays,  whence  the  name 
roundUiil  sometimes  given  to  this  species.  The 
scales  ore  rather  smaller  than  those  of  a  salmon  of 
equal  size,  and  the  colour  is  less  bright ;  the  males 
in  the  spawning  season  being  reddish  brown,  the 
fem.iles  blackish  gray ;  at  other  times  the  general 
colour  is  like  that  of  the  salmon  trout.  The  B.  T. 
agrees  with  the  salmon  in  having  only  a  few  teeth 
on  the  most  anterior  part  of  the  vowrr  (the  bone 
which  runs  down  the  centre  of  the  palate) ;  while  the 
salmon  trout,  the  common  trout,  and  the  great 
lake-trout,  have  a  loug  line  of  teeth  there:  the 
teeth  are  larger  and  stronger  thun  those  of  the 
salmon  ;  there  arc  differences  also  in  the  form  of 
the  gill-covers.  To  anglers,  the  B.  T.  Is  next  to  the 
salmon  as  a  prise,  and  by  many  is  mistaken  for  iu 
The  flesh  is  paler  in  colour,  coarser,  with  much  less 
flavour,  and  is  much  less  esteemed  — The  name 
B.  T.  has  been  also  given  to  the  Dccho  (Salmo 
424. 


Uurho),  or  salmon  of  the  Danube,  which  some- 
times attains  the  size  of  80,  or,  it  is  said,  even  of 
60  lbs. 

BULOW,  Frikd.  Wilh.  vox,  a  famous  Prussian 
general  in  the  war  of  liberation,  was  born  in  1765, 
entered  the  army  young,  and  soon  distinguished 
himself.  When  Prussia  declared  war  with  France 
in  1813,  it  was  B.  that  commanded  in  the  first 
successful  encounter  with  the  French  at  Moekera, 
April  6,  and  revived  the  self-confidence  of  the  army 
after  the  adverse  battle  of  Liitxen.  Bis  victories 
over  Oudinot  snd  Key  at  Grossbeeren  and  Denne- 
witz,  saved  Berlin,  and  inflicted  severe  loss  on  the 
enemy.  He  acted  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  battle 
of  Leipsic,  and  by  taking  possession  of  Montniartre, 
finished  the  campaign  of  1814.  The  king  acknow- 
ledged his  services  by  an  estate  worth  j£3o,0O*>,  and 
the  title  of  Count  Dcnncwiu.  In  the  campaign  of 
1816,  he  joined  Bluchcr  by  forced  inarches,  and 
headed  the  column  that  first  came  to  the  aid  of 
Wellington  at  Waterloo.  He  died  at 
Uth  January  1818. 

BU'LRUSn,  an  English  popular  name  for  large 
rush-like  or  reed-like  plants  growing  in  marches, 
not  very  strictly  limited 
to  any  particular  kind. 
Some  authors  employ  it 
in  a  restricted  sense  as 
the  designation  of  plants 
of  the  genus  Tvpha,  also 
known  as  Cats-tail  or 
Reed-mace.  See  Tvpha. 
It  is  perhaps  more  com- 
monly restricted  to  lurpe 
species  of  the  genus  Stir- 
pus  (q.  v.),  also  called 
Club-rush,  and  particu- 
larly to  S.  lacH*tri*y  a 
common  British  plant, 
found  ulso  in  all  the 
northern  parts  of  tho 
world,  growing  about  the 
muddy  margins  of  lakes 
and  ponds,  with  a  creep- 
ing root  and  round  stems 
varying  from  2  to  8  feet 
in  height,  which  are  al- 
most leafless,  and  bear 
their  flowers  in  com- Bulrush  (Srirput  , 
pound  umbels  of  small  a,  ton  of  *U-m  and  flo» 
brown  spikelets  on  their  b,  a  tingle  floret 

side.  The  root  is  astrin- 
gent and  diuretic,  and  was  formerly  emploved  in 
medicine  ;  but  the  stems  are  the  roost  useful  part  of 
the  plant,  being  much  employed  for  making  chair- 
bottoms,  mats,  &c. ;  also  bv  coopers  for  filling  up 
spaces  between  the  seams  of  casks,  to  which  purp<>.«i 
their  spongy  nature  particularly  adapt*  them,  and 
not  utifrcquently  for  thatching  cottages. 

BU  LTI,  or  LI  TTLE  TI  BET,  a  territorr  lying 
on  the  Upper  Indus  beyond  the  Himalaya,  and 
forming  a  sort  of  debatable  land  between  India 
and  Tatary.  It  is  immediately  to  the  north  of  the 
Valley  of  Cashmere,  with  which  it  has  been  politi- 
cally connected  by  conquest.  It  occupies  about 
8"MK)  square  miles,  extending  in  X.  1st.  between 

8l!  80  *nt*  86°'  ***** 'on£-  between  75°  and  77*. 
With  an  average  elevation  of  about  7iH>0  feet  above 
the  sea,  B.  is  surrounded  by  mountains  of  nearly 
the  same  height  above  its  own  level.  Henoe  the 
temperature  is  such  that  only  snow  falls  in  what 
ought  to  be  the  rainy  season,  though  in  summer  the 
thermometer  ranges  at  noon  from  70°  to  90*  F. 
European  fruits  are  said  to  be  plentiful.  The 
inhabitants  are  of  tie  Mongolian  race,  and  clietiy 
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Mohammedans.  Among  the  animal*  are  the  sha, 
the  large-horned  gout,  the  sheep,  the  musk-deer, 
and  the  ibis.  The  only  town  of  consequence  is  the 
capital  Iskardoh,  which,  in  fact,  sometimes  gives  its 
name  to  the  whole  province. 

Bl*  LWARK,  in  military  matters,  was  the  old 
name  for  a  rampart  or  bastion.  In  a  ship,  the 
bulwarks  are  the  boarding  above  the  level  of  the 
upper  deck,  nailed  to  the  outride  of  the  timber- 
heads  and  stanchion*.  In  ordinary  Tiwli  they 
form  a  parapet,  protecting  the  seamen  from  the 
wave*  and  prevent  loo«c  artieh-s  from  being  swept 
off  the  deck  ;  in  men-of-war  they,  in  addition,  serve 
to  protect  the  men  from  an  enemy's  shot.  In  an 
inquiry  made  a  few  year*  ago  concerning  the  avail- 
ability of  merchant-steamers  as  ships  of  war,  it 
was  found  that  the  bulwarks  would  not  afford  suffi- 
cient protection  to  the  men  from  musket-shot;  but 
that  if  hammock-stanchion*  were  fixed  all  round 
the  bulwarks,  and  the  men's  hammocks  placed  in 
a  netting  upheld  thereby,  a  very  good  protection 
might  be  obtained. 

Bl'LWER  LYTTON,  8m  Edward.  See 
Lvttox. 

Bl'LWER,  Sir  Hfsry  Lttton,  G.C.R.,  the 
Riuiit  Hon.,  diplomatist  and  author,  an  elder 
brother  of  Sir  E.  Bulwcr  Lytion,  was  born  in  I8n|, 
entered  the  diplomatic  service  in  I ^27,  and  wua 
attached  successively  to  the  British  Embassy  at 
Berlin,  Brussels,  and  the  Hague.  In  ls3<>,  he  entered 
parliament,  an  I  during  the  following  seven  years  he 
represented,  in  order,  the  constituencies  of  Wilton, 
Coventry,  and  Mutv lebone.  In  1837.  he  became 
Secretary  of  Emhas«y  at  Constantinople,  where  he 
negotiated  and  cuucladed  a  treaty  which  is  the 
foundation  of  our  present  commercial  system  in  the 
East.  Iu  1813,  he  was  made  Minister  Plenipoten- 
tiary to  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  concluded  the 
peace  between  Spain  and  Morocco  in  the  following 
year.  Whilst  in  Spain,  his  firmness  and  candour 
proved  a  source  of  great  inconvenience  to  Narvuez, 
the  Spanish  soldier-diplomatist  of  that  day,  and 
who,  pretending  to  have  discovered  the  complicity 
of  the  British  plenipotentiary  in  certain  plots 
against  the  Spanish  government,  ordered  him  to 
leave  Madrid.  Both  parties  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons approved  of  the  whole  course  of  B.'s  conduct 
while  at  the  court  of  Madrid,  and  her  Majesty 
awarded  to  him  the  highest  decorations  of  the 
order  of  the  Bith.  He  afterwards  proceeded  to 
Washington,  wiiere  he  evinced  equal  art  in  conciliat- 
ing the  temper  of  the  people  and  maintaining  the 
interests  of  hi*  own  country.  In  1852,  he  was  sent 
to  Tuscany  as  envoy  extraordinary  ;  and  in  185rt  was 
nominated  by  Lord  Palmerston  commissioner,  at 
Bucharest  for  investigating  the  state  of  the  Danubian 
Principalities.  As  British  commissioner,  he  called 
forth  from  every  minister  and  from  every  govern- 
ment concerned  the  warmest  expressions  of  approval, 
and  all  concurred  in  recommending  him  for  the  post 
of  ambassador  to  the  Ottoman  Porte,  on  the  return 
of  Lord  Stratford  de  Redcliffe,  in  the  spring  of 
1858.  He  has  published  Ah  Autumn  in  (Jrtfcf  ; 
France,  Social  and  Literary  ;  Tl<e  Monarchy  of  the 
MidiHt  Via****;  aud  a  Lift  of  Hyr»n.  Sir  Henry 
Lytton  B.  married  a  siater  of  * Earl  Cowley,  British 
ambassador  at  Paris. 

BCMBOAT,  a  boat  employed  to  carry  provisions 
and  other  articles  from  harbours  and  ports  to  vessels 
lying  at  some  distance  from  the  shore.  Boats  of 
this  kind  belong  to  a  class  of  petty  traders,  who 
(n  England  are,  for  the  most  part,  women.  The 
provisions  commonly  offered  for  sale  are  soft  bread, 
butter,  fruit,  vegetables,  fish,  and  fresh  meat— the 
fish  fried,  and  the  meat  roasted,  if  wanted.  Among 


the  other  articles  are  included  shirts,  drawers, 
stockings,  gloves,  pipes,  needles,  thread,  and  a 
variety  of  odds  and  ends.  The  less  respectable  of 
the  B.  traders  try  to  smuggle  spirits  on  board; 
but  if  this  is  discovered,  it  leads  to  slant  punish- 
ment. In  fitting  out  and  also  in  paying  off  ships 
in  H.M.  navy,  the  B.  people  are  allowed  on  board 
for  a  certain  length  of  time  daily  ;  but  when  a  ship 
is  in  active  commission,  they  come  alongside  only 
at  meal-hours.  Among  the  class  of  B.  \x  ople  gene- 
rally, there  is  no  little  acuteness  and  enterprise. 
They  learn  all  particulars  about  ships  going  and 
coming,  and  will  even  write  to  far-distant  ports  to 
secure  a  vessel's  patronage.  In  their  dealings,  they 
of  course  prefer  ready  money,  but  in  certain  cases 
they  give  credit,  and  it  is  understood  lose  little 
by  "their  liberality;  for  any  attempt  at  evasion 
of  payment  by  any  of  the  crew,  meets  the  dis- 
pleasure of  commanding  officers.  From  Hong-kong 
up  to  the  Bogue  Forts,  and  in  other  Chinese 
waters,  bumboats  frequently  accompany  vessels, 
and  are  apt  to  become  troublesome.  From  Malta, 
and  some  other  places  In  the  Mediterranean,  the 
bumboats  also  haunt  vessels  iu  short  cruises,  iu 
the  hope  of  doing  a  little  trade. 

BI-MKIV,  or  BOO  MKTS  (diminutive  of  i.«m), 
on  shipboard,  is  a  short  boom  which  pi  ojects  over 
each  bow  of  the  ship,  to  aid  in  extending  the  lower 
edge  or  clue  of  the  foresail  to  windward — in  nautical 
phrase,  'to  board  the  fore  tack  to.'  In  a  boat,  the 
B.  is  a  small  outrigger  over  the  stem,  used  for 
extending  the  mizzen. 

BIMMALOTI  (Saurut  ophioJon),  a  fish  of  the 
family  Sco/teiitite  or  SauriJ>t,  often  regarded  as  a 
subdivision  of  the  great  family  .S.i/<«..m«/<i>  It  is 
a  marine  tish,  a  native  of  the  coasts  of  India,  par- 
ticularly of  the  Bombay  and  Malalsir  coasts,  from 
which  it  is  exported  in  large  quantities,  salted  and 
diied,  to  other  parts  of  India,  being  highly  esteemed 
for  its  rich  flavour,  and  often  used  us  a  relish.  In 
commerce,  it  is  known  not  only  by  the  name  B., 
hut  by  the  singular  appellation  of  /e.m/«iy  Ituck. 
It  is  a  fish  of  elongated  form,  with  huge  tins  and  a 
very  large  mouth,  the  gape  of  which  extends  far 
behind  the  eyes,  aud  which  is  furnished  with  a 
great  number  of  long,  slender  teeth,  barbed  at  the 
points.    It  is  extremely  Toracious. 

BUXDELCU  ND,  a  territory  of  Hindustan, 
between  Gwalior,  on  the  west,  and  the  Jumna, 
which  separates  it  from  the  Doab,  on  ihe  north- 
east. It  extends  in  .N.  hit.  from  5u'  to  'Jr.  •.>»>', 
and  in  E.  long,  from  77  53'  to  81°  3;i ',  containing 
rather  more  than  18,000  square  miles,  and  about 
•2,500.0110  inhabitants.  Studded,  as  B.  U.  with 
isolated  rocks  rising  precipitously  from  its  surface- 
each  of  them  a  nucleus,  as  it  were,  of  independent-. — 
it  has  generally  been  very  much  subdivided.  Besides 
live  or  six  sections  belonging  to  the  North  west 
Provinces  of  British  India,  it  embraces  nine  rajah- 

l  ships,  and  numerous  principalities  of  inferior  name, 

I  known  as  jaghires.  The  country,  noiniihstatiding 
that  it  is  well  watered,  has  n  climate  which  renders 

;  irrigation  indispensable;  and  it  is  accordingly  inter- 
spersed, at  the  cost  of  great  labour  and  consider- 
able ingenuity,  wilh  artificial  dams.  B..  though  not 
destitute  of  woodlands,  presents  rather  jungle  and 
copes  than  heavy  timber.  It  is  said»to  posses* 
inexhaustible  deposits  of  iron-ore,  and  to  have 
given  indications  also  of  coal.  The  principal  towns 
are  ('a  I  pee,  Jhansi,  Callinger,  Banda,  Jaliiu,  and 
Chaturpur.    The   first   three    will    be    noticed  in 

1  their  places,  Callinger  being  famous  for  its  cave- 
temples,  and   Jhansi  and  t'alpee  having  acquired 
celebrity  iu  the  mutiny  of  1857 — 1858. 
BU  NGALOW,  a  species  of  rural  villa  or  house, 
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so  called  in  India.  Bungalows  which  form  the 
residence  of  Europeans,  are  of  all  tuxes  and  si  vies, 
according  Jo  the  taste  and  wealth  of  the  owner. 
Some  are  of  two  stories,  but  more  usually  they 
consist  of  only  a  grouud-floor,  and  »re  invariably 
Surrounded  with  a  verandah,  the  roof  of  which 
affords  a  shelter  from  the  sun.  In  the  chief  cities 
of  Calcutta,  Madras,  and  Bombay,  some  of  the 
bungalows  arc  really  palatial  residences,  while  in 
the  mofussil  they  are  of  more  moderate  pretentions. 
In  general,  they  are  provided  with  exterior  offices, 
to  accommodate  the  largo  retinue  of  domestics 
common  in  Indian  life.  Besides  these  private  bun- 
galows, there  arc  military  bungalows  on  a  large 
scale  for  accommodating  soldiers  in  cantonment."; 
likewise  public  bungalow*,  maintained  by  govern- 
ment for  the  accommodation  of  travellers,  and  in 
which  seem  to  be  blended  the  characters  of  an 
English  road-side  inn  and  an  eastern  caravanserai. 
These  bungalows,  though  they  vary  greatly  in 
actual  comfort,  are  all  on  the  same  plan.  They  arc 
quadrangular  in  shape,  one  story  high,  with  high- 
(M'aUed  roofs,  thatched  or  tiled,  projecting  so  as  to 
form  porticos  and  verandahs  The  B.  is  divided 
into  'suits'  of  two,  three,  or  four  rooms,  provided 
with  bedsteads,  tables,  and  chairs;  windows  of 
glass,  and  framed  glass-doors.  Off  each  room  is  a 
bath  room,  and  can  hen  jars  of  cool  water.  Travel- 
lers are  expected  to  carry  their  servants,  cooking- 
apparatus,  wine,  beer,  bedding,  tie.,  with  them; 
but  the  khitmutgar  of  the  better  clusa  of  bungalows 
supplied  table-warp,  condiments,  and  even  some- 
times food  and  liquors,  and  he  is  usually  skilled 
In  cooking,  Government  charges  one  rupee,  or  two 
ehtllii  g<  a  day,  to  each  traveller  for  the  use  of  the 
burgilow.  A  book  is  kept,  in  which  travellers 
enter  their  names,  the  time  of  their  arrival  and 
departure,  with  the  amount  paid,  and  any  remarks 
regarding  the  slate  of  the  B.  and  its  attendance 
be  may  think  proper.  Natives  seldom  stop  in  these 
public  bungalows,  for  though  legally  open  to  all, 
they  arc  almost  exclusively  resorted  to  by  Euro- 
peans;  and  natives  even  of  good  condition  arc  fain 
to  seek  'the  squalid  desolation  of  a  tottering 
caravanserai,'  or  village  '  dhurrumtala.'  At  every 
travellers*  B.  is  stationed  a  government  peon,  who 
acts  as  watchman,  and  is  bound  to  assist  travellers' 
servants  in  procuring  supplies  of  fuel  and  food  in 
the  nearest  village.  The  distance  between  each  B.  ou 


Bungalow. 

a  unk-ro*d  is  generally  about  12  or  15  miles — an 
Indian  day's  journey.  The  annexed  cut  represents 
a  B.  in  the  jungle.  The  introduction  of  railways 
will  very  soon  put  an  end  to  the  present  system  of 
travelling  in  India — a  fact  greatly  to  be  desired,  as 
the  annoyance  experienced  moving  alowly  ou  with 
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baggage  and  servants,  at  the  rate  of  a  stage  a  day, 
is  almost  inconceivable. 

BU  M  AS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Crneiferte,  distinguished  by  incumbent  linear  spirally 
twisted  cotyledons  (cj.  v.),  and  a  nut-like  silu-ulelor 
round  pod)  with  2 — 4  cells.  Only  a  few  spo-ics  are 
known,  natives  of  the  Levant.  One  ol  these,  B. 
(tri*»l<ili*  is  cultivated  in  some  count rie- — iMirtico- 
larly  in  France — as  a  field-crop,  for  the  sake  of  its 
leaves,  which  are  Used  for  feeding  catt'e.  It  was 
introduced  iuto  Britain  more  than  lm  w-ars  since, 
and  is  quite  hardy;  but  its  cultivation  has  never 
become  general,  the  amount  of  herbage  winch  it 
yields  being  regarded  as  comparatively  small.  It 
is  a  perennial  plant,  with  an  upright  branching  stem, 
linear  leaves,  and  yellow  flowers,  arid  is  sometime* 
called  II ii  L  Mi  stark.  It  seems  to  succeed  best  in 
a  rich,  dry,  and  rather  light  soil. 

BU'XIoX  is  a  painful  condition  met  with  in  tbe 
joints  of  the  feet,  most  commonly  at  the  junction 
of  the  great  toe  with  its  metatarsal  bone.  It  a 
caused  by  a  gradual  displacement  of  the  bones,  the 
toe  itself  turning  outwards,  and  leavit  g  the  head 
or  further  extremity  of  the  metatarsal  bone  pro- 
jecting inwards.  Over  the  latter,  the  skin  is  gene- 
rally thin,  and  occasionally  a  bursa  (q.  v. )  is  piesent 
between  the  skin  and  bone.  The  pressure  ot  a  )>oot 
causes  this  bursa  to  inflame,  and  this  may  go  on  to 
suppuration  or  painful  ulceration.  Best,  poulticing, 
and  such  remedies  are  generally  sufficient  to  subdue 
any  intlainmalary  attack,  and  wearing  a  shoe  so 
constructed  as  to  save  the  B.  from  pressure,  will 
probably  prevent  a  recurrence  of  painful  symp- 
toms; but  amputation  aud  excision  of  the  ends  of 
the  bones  have  hern  resorted  to  ior  the  cure  of  tbe 
troublesome  distortion. 

BUSKER'S  HILL.    See  Charikstown. 

BU  SKI  M,  a  phrase  used  in  the  United  States 
to  signify  an  oratorical  display  in  favour  of  a  sham 
proposal,  in  order,  to  catch  popular  applause.  A 
member,  of  the  legislature,  for  example,  di-siron*  of 
standing  well  with  his  constituents,  mnke-s  a  naming 
speech  in  favour  of  a  measure  iti  whii  b  they  are 
interested  ;  but  with  the  knowledge  that  tbe  measure 
is  impracticable,  and  will  not  be  carried.  In  fact, 
the  sjieaker,  does  not  want  to  carry  it ;  his  sol* 
object  is  to  impose  on  his  supporters,  nod  ai-qnire 
the  character  of  a  meritorious  public  leader.  Such 
is  speaking  for  bunkum.  In  some  instances,  the 
state  legislatures  enact  laws  brought  for*  aid  on 
these  dishonest  grounds — the  whole  members,  or  at 
least  a  large  majority  of  them,  having  no  other 
object  than  bunkum.  The  consequence  is,  that 
many  laws,  agitated  for  by  popular  factions  remain 
a  dead-letter,  unless  they  hnp|>cn  to  be  enforced 
by  clubs  organised  for  the  purpose. 

BUSSES,  Christian  Karl  Josias,  Barov,  on* 
of  the  most  distinguished  statesmen  ami  scholars  nf 
Germany,  was  boin,  '2Mb  August  171*1,  at  Kotbach, 
in  the  principality  of  Waldeck,  mid  studied  philology  • 
at  Gottinjren  (18«>t» — 1813)  under  lleyne.  He  had 
been  appointed  tocher  in  the  Gymnasium  of  Got  tin- 
gen  in  1*11,  but  quitted  the  position  in  1MB  ;  s»d  in 
pursuance  of  a  course  of  study  of  Old  and  Middle 
High  German,  begun  in  company  with  Laditnann, 
and  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  tbe  Germanic 
tongues,  went  to  Holland,  and  afterwards  to  Cepro- 
hngen,  where  he  learned  Icelandic  from  Finn 
Magnnsscn.  The  historical  works  of  Xiebuhr  and 
his  character  as  a  politician  had  filled  B.  with 
enthusiasm,  and  he  spent  some  months  of  1815  ia 
Berlin,  in  order  to  become  personally  acquainted 
with  the  historian.  In  181ft,  he  went  to  Taris.  usd 
studied  IVndan  and  Arabic  under  Sy  I  vest  re  de  Sary, 
and  in  the  same  year  to  Borne,  where  be  marntd. 
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Nicbuhr,  thou  Pru»ian  ambassador,  took  the  greatest 
interest  in  the  scientific  pursuits  of  B.,  and  ptocured 
(1818)  his  upijointnieiit  as  secretary  to  the  embassy. 
The  residence  of  the  king  of  Prussia,  Fri«  <li  ioh 
Wilhelm  III.,  in  Rome   in  had   a  decided 

influence  on  his  subsequent  career.  In  the  course 
of  a  conversation  in  which  R.  hail  disagreed  wiili 
the  king,  the  latter  asked  his  views  on  the  Prussian 
ritual  (Agemlr)  and  hymn-hook  question,  then  much 
agitated.  Though  these  view*  were  very  different 
from  what  the  king  had  been  accustomed  to  hear, 
he  took  them  in  good  part,  and  with  expression  of 
his  personal  regard,  request!  d  B.  to  continue  in 
the  state  service.  On  Niebuhr's  departure  from 
Borne  (lfc.'l),  B.  conducted  the  embassy  provision- 
ally for  a  time,  ami  was  then  appointed  resident 
minister  |  ]*••').  Living  in  intimate  intercourse  with 
Niebulir,  H.  had  employed  the  time  in  dee|H>ning 
bis  investigation  into  the  philosophy  of  language 
and  religion ;  and  had  mad.-,  on  the  one  hand, 
the  philosophy  of  Pluto  and  the  constitutions  of 
antiquity  ;  on  the  other,  biblical  inquiries,  church 
history,  and  liturgies — objects  of  special  attention. 
Though  net  within  the  scope  of  the  great  plan  of  his 
life,  he  contributed  largely  to  the  lit nthrribuwj  d»r 
StuJt  Jlom  (Description  of  Hume),  3  vols.  (Stntt. 
ls:t.> — 1*43);  the  greater  part  of  the  topographical 
communications  on  aucient  Home,  and  all  the 
investigations  into  the  early  history  of  Christian 
Rome,  arc  by  him. — The  fir-t  visit  of  Chainpollion 
to  Rome  formed  an  epoch  in  R.'s  antiquarian  studios. 
He  Mas  a  zealous  hearer  of  Chainpollion  himself, 
at.d  also  encouraged  Lcpsius  (q.  v.)  to  the  study 
of  hieroglyphics.  The  Archicological  Institute, 
established  in  18"2'.»,  found  in  B.  its  most  active 
sup|>orter.  When  he  founded  the  Protestant  hospital 
on  the  Tarpt-ian  Rock  (Is.:;."-),  he  also  built,  adjoining 
his  own  house,  a  place  of  iiu-cling  lor  the  Insti- 
tute ;  and  laboured  earnestly  for  the  cause  of  Pro- 
testantism. The  king  of  Prussia  had  often  askoil 
his  ail  vice  in  the  matter  of  the  ritual,  but  had 
not  adopted  it.  B.  then,  along  with  the  chaplain, 
introduced  (1HJ;i)  into  the  chapel  of  the  embassy  at 
Borne  a  liturgy  modelled  alter  his  own  views,  und 
ecnt  a  report  (18J8)  to  the  king  of  the  result.  The 
king  had  this  liturgy  priuted,  anil  wro'c  the  preface 
with  his  own  hand.  This  work  never  came  into 
the  hands  of  the  trade  ;  but  the  most  part  of  it  was 
embodied  in  the  Allgrineinr  erang.  (liming-  uiul- 
Oelttbmh,  printed  ( is-lt'i)  w idiom  the  author's  name, 
in  the  Raulie  Hans,  Hamburg,  which  may  be  con- 
sidered as  the  second  edition  of  the  Vertnrh  cimn 
aUgrmeinrn  rrang.  (letting-  und-(lel>etbiuh*  (Attempt 
at  a  (Jeneial  Evangelical  Hymu  aud  Prayer  Hook), 
Hamb.  DM. 

In  1*41,  he  was  sent  on  a  special  mission  to 
London,  to  negotiate  the  erection  of  an  Anglo- 
Prussian  bishopric  in  .Jerusalem,  and  was  shortly 
afterwards  appointed  ambassador  at  the  English 
court.  It  is  understood  that,  on  occasion  of  a  visit 
to  Derlin  in  1811,  he  was  asked  to  write  down  his 
views  on  the  question  of  granting  a  constitution  to 
Prussia;  and  that  in  consequence  he  presented  a 
series  of  memorials  representing  the  urgency  for  a 
deliberative  assembly,  and  al»o  made  a  complete 
plan  of  a  constitution  closely  resembling  the  English. 
In  the  Schleswig-Holstein  question.  B.  strongly 
advocated  the  Uermaji  view,  in  opposition  to  Den- 
mark, and  protested  against  the  London  Protocol 
of  lH.',o.  Hut  in  the  midst  of  all  his  political  duties, 
B.  continued  unabated  his  literary  and  philosophical 
pursuits,  the  results  of  which  have  from  time  to 
time  ap|K»Bred.  His  views  regarding  the  part  that 
Prussia  should  act  in  the  Eastern  question  not  being,  ■ 
it  is  understood,  in  accordance  with  those  of  his 
Court,  he  ceased,  in  1854,  to  represent  Prussia  at  the  I 


court  of  England,  and  retired  to  Heidelberg.  In 
the  estimation  of  Englishmen,  I!.  must  e\ or  hold  a 
.  high  place.  No  foreigner  has  over  shown  a  deeper 
appreciation  of  their  national  characteristics,  or  a 
heartier  love  of  their  social  and  political  liberty. 
It  must  also  be  acknowledged  tli.it  he  has  done 
service  to  the  cause  of  enlightened  I  'hrisi  iatiity,  for, 
while  in  England,  he  was  regarded  by  tho-e  who 
knew  him  both  as  the  most  philosophical  and  most 
reverent  of  lay-theologians.  His  chief  works  arc: 
Ik  .Jure  Athrnittitium  lltrrrditnrio  (liott.  IMS); 
Die  Kirehr  dir  Zukunft  (The  Church  of  the  Future — 
translated  into  English,  and  published  h\  Longman), 
llatllb.  1S4.">;  Ignntia*  von  Anti<»dii>--i  nnd  mine 
'/.tit  (Ignatius  of  Atitioch  nml  his  Time),  Ilamb. 
1K47  \  llir  drci  echlin  und  die  tier  nneib/rti  Jlriife 
del  Ignatius  ton  Anlioc/iirn  (The  Throe  Cienuinc 
and  the  Pour  Spurious  Epistles  of  Ignatius  of 
Antioch),  Ilamb.  1S47  ;  A'.g'iptent  Sli/ir  in  der 
WdliffnUichte  (Egypt's  Place  in  the  World's 
History — translated  into  English  by  Coin-ell), 
Hamb.  1*46 — 1857;  li'ie  Baxi!\k<n  dr.*  t'brixtUrhen 
Romt  (The  Basilicas  of  Christian  Rome),  Mim. 
1843;  llipprjiitux  und  Urine  Zeit  ( II  i|i[N>l  \  I  us  and 
his  Time),  Lond.  1S.M;  Cfiritfmni'g  and  Mankind, 
Jena,  18.*>4  ;  Uott  in  der  (Irnchiihtr  Mind  in  History), 
Leip.  |S,ri7  ;  and  the  llibe/irerk.  which  H.  ho|»cs  to 
make  his  chief  work,  of  which  ouly  the  Introduction 
is  published. 

HI  NT,  a  disease  of  wheat  and  other  grains,  or 
the  parasitic  fungus  which  causes  that  disc  i~o.  The 
name  H.  is  supposed  to  be  a  corruption  of  burnt, 
or  at  least  derived  from  the  same  root,  a  derivation 
perhaps  suggested  by  the  analogy  of  Brand  (q.  v.). 
H.  is  also  called  J'ejiper  Brand,  and  sometimes  Smut 
i  tiall.  It  is  one  of  the  most  common  and  injurious 
diseases  of  wheat,  often  affecting  great  part  of  a 
crop,  although  its  prevalence  has  been  greatly 
diminished  by  care  on  the  part  of  farmers,  and 
particularly  by  the  selection  of  clean  seed,  and  the 
dressing  of  the  seed,  before  sowing,  with  some  sub- 
stance, which,  without  injuring  its  vitality,  destroys 
that  of  the  spores  or  granules  of  the  fungus.  Even 
washing  with  water  has  a  good  effect,  but  greater 
benefit  is  derived  from  dressing  with  salt,  quick- 
lime, chloride  of  lime,  (Haulier's  salt  (sulphate  of 
sodn),  and  quicklime,  or  blue  vitriol  (siilphuto  of 
copper).  Even  arsenic  and  corrosive  sublimate  are 
used  for  this  purpose. 

The  parasitic  fungus  which  causes  H.,  or  which 
itself  beam  the  name  of  it.,  is  I  mb>  earn*  (see 
Uiu.no),  also  known  as  ('.  jrrtidu  and  I',  titophila, 
and  which  it  has  been  recently  proposed  to  consti- 
tute into  a  se|«irate  genus  under  the  mime  Ti/lcli*, 
on  account  of  the  want  of  filaments  in  the  fully 
developed  fungus,  which  consists  of  a  mere  mass  of 
very  small  blackish  grains  or  spores.  This  powdery 
mass  is  very  soft  and  almost  greasy  to  the  touch, 
and  when  rubbed  between  the  fingers,  gives  forth 
n  very  disagreeable  smell, 
which  has  been  com- 
pared to  that  of  decayed 
fish.  In  their  earlier 
stages,  the  spores  are  _  y 
attached  in  great  mini-  V  ©  d 
bers  by  short  stalks  to 
common  trunks  or  fila- 
ments, which  are  colour- 
less, slender,  and  brittle,  Buut  ,  magnified ) : 
and  disappear  as  the  „  tfMIT„  ,„  ttmM. 
spores  attain  maturity.  i,*p«re», anu brumal  stalk*. 
Sometimes  all  the  grains 

in  an  ear  are  infected,  sometimes  part  of  them 
only.  The  infected  plants  are  generally  of  more 
than  usual  luxuriance.  The  parasite  ajqwarn  before 
the  ear  is  free  from  the  ahealh,  aud  U  supposed  to 
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browo  on  the  under  parts,  and  with  a  sligbtlv  forked 
Uil — is  frequent,   particularly  in  low  cultivated 


enter  the  plant  from  the  infected  seed  on  ita  first  ger- 
mination, and  to  be  propagated  not  only  by  it*  own 
seeds  or  spores,  but  by  Mill  smaller  granule*  from 
it*  milium.  Sec  Fu.ngi.  The  old  notion  that  B. 
is  owing  to  foggy  weather,  dump  soil,  or  too  shady 
situations!,  is  in  a  great  measure  exploded,  it  being 
found  to  appear  in  all  situations  and  circumstances; 
and  it  is  now  believed  to  be  propagated  by  any  con- 
tact of  sound  with  unsound  grain ;  by  thrashing, 
which  causes  the  B.  dust  to  fly  about ;  or  by 
manure,  in  which  the  straw  of  infected  grain  has 
been  mixed.  Upon  this  knowledge,  the  means  now 
adopted  for  its  prevention  are  founded. 

A  considerable  mixture  of  B.  is  not  supposed  to 
render  flour  absolutely  unwholesome,  at  least  when 
made  into  fermented  bread,  but  the  bread  is  of  a 
peculiar  flavour,  and  a  very  dark  colour.  Il  is  said 
that  such  flour  is  used  to  no  small  extent  in  the 
manufacture  of  gingerbread,  the  treacle 
both  the  colour  and  the  flavour. 

BU'NTER  SAN  OSTEIN,  or  'variegated  sand- 
stone,' is  the  lowest  member  of  the  Triassic 
Period.  As  the  triass  is  more  perfectly  developed 
in  Germany  than  in  Britain,  the  German  beds  are 
considered  the  typical  group  of  this  period.  The 
B.  S.  consist*  of  various  coloured  sandstones,  iuter- 
stratitied  with  red  marls  and  thin  beds  of  limestone, 

which  occasionally,  a*  in  the  llarz,  are  oolitic,  but  i  r     «?  -      --  ,  -    ., 

in  other  places  dolomitic  Thev  attain  a  maximum  '  °'ton  visiting  barn-yards  at  that  season,  along  with 
thickness  of  l.ViO  feet.  The  English  rcprvseiita-  j  chaffinches  nnf\  sparrows.  It  is  the  largest  of  tho 
Uvea  of  the  H.  S.  are  chiefly  developed  in  Lancashire  |  British^  buntings.  It  is  supposed  that  the  winter 
and  Cheshire,  and  consist  of  red  and  mottled  sand-  i  h*00^  Britain  are  much  increased  by  migration 
stones  with  beds  of  marl,  and  thick  rather  irregular  :  frora  n,oro  northerly  regions.  This  B.  often  passes 
bands  of  partially  consolidated  conglomerate  called  , tnc  ",Kht  on  'he  ground  in  stubble-fields,  and  is 
•  pebble  beds.'  Thirty  species  of  fossil  plant*  have  ( tnkcn  in  ,ho  n<"'8  employed  for  catching  larks,  and 
been  found  in  the  B.  S.  near  Slnuburg,  consisting  ,,rought  with  them  to  market.  Il  usually  builds 
chiefly  of  ferns,  cveads,  and  conifers.  But  the  i  m  nert  on  or  vcrv  ncar  thc  K™und.  Its  notes 
remarkable  loasils  in  this  formation  are  the  |  8rp  nal>n  and  unmusical.— Thc  Rkkd  B.,  or  Bi  a<  K- 

headed  B.  [E.  Sh'fuicluxX  is  a  species  common  in 
marshy  situations,  both  in  Britain  and  on  the  conti- 
nent of  Europe;  a  very  pretty  little  bird,  with 
black  head  and  throat,  strikingly  contrasted  with 
the  white  nape  and  sidoB  of  the  neck. — The  Cirl 
B.  (E.  Cirlut),  of  which  the  head  is  olive-green. 


Common  Bunting  (Embtrifi  miliaria 

grounds  in  Britain,  and  in  most  parts  of  Europe, 
extending  also  into  Asia,  living  in  pairs  duriug 
spring  and  summer,  but  in  flocks  in  winter,  and 


to  enable  Owen  to  reconstruct  an  animal  named  by 
bim  Labi/tint hodnn  (q.  vj,  which  undoubtedly  pro- 
duced the  footprints.  These  remains  have  been 
detected  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire,  as  well  as  in 
Germany. 


remains  of  huge  batrachiaus.  Originally  the  foot- 
prints which  had  l»cen  lelt  by  the  animals  on  the 
moist  sand  were  alone  ot»served.  From  their  resem- 
blance to  the  impression  made  by  a  human  hand, 
the  animal  producing  them  was  provisionally  named 
Ckeirotkerium  (q.  v.).    The  subsequent  discovery , 

and  examination  of  the  remains  of  teeth  and  bones  *  hlack  streaks,  and  with  patches  of  bright 
in  the  same  beds,  have  afforded  sufficient  materials  'emon-yellow  on  the  cheeks  and  over  the  eyes,  is  a 

rare  British  bird,  and  belongs  chiefly  to  the  south  of 
Europe  and  the  north  of  Africa.  To  this  genus 
belong  also  the  Ortolan  (q.  v.)  and  the  Yki  i.ow- 
hammkr  (q.  v.).— The  Snow  B.  (q.  v.),  or  Snowh.ake 
{E.  nirali*  of  many  authors),  has  been  placed  in  the 
i  t      i  r.  new  genus  PUrtmnhaut*.     The  name  B.  has  been 

J5L\T5  "whS,  Z  £d  IVal  oV\.™aro  T"  ^Y^'V  "2  TT"  ^  "T  *T 
usually  made  «•  ouijw  wro  almost  indiscriminately  called  buntings  or  finches. 

'  i The  palatal  knob  affords  the  best  distinctive  char- 

Bl  'NTING  (Embtr'ua),  a  genus  of  birds  closely  seter.  North  America  has  a  number  of  species  of 
allied  to  finches  and  sorrows,  and  included  with  !  hunting. — The  Black-throated  B.  (E.  Amrn,-ana) 
them  by  some  ornithologists  in  the  great  family!'*  extremely  plentiful  on  the  prairies  of  Texas  and 
Fringillida  (q.  v.),  but  by  others  made  thc  type  of  I  other  south-western  parts  of  the  United  Plates; 
a  distinct  family,  Emberizida,  of  which  the'  most  extending,  however,  as  far  as  to  Ohio,  and  even  to 
marked  charactei  istics  are  a  short,  straight,  conical  Massachusetts.  In  the  middle  and  northern  states, 
bill ;  a  curved  f«.rm  of  thc  gape,  produced  by  a  »•  occurs  only  as  a  summer  bird  of  passage.  In  its 
narrowing  of  the  sides  of  the  upper  mandible,  and  ,  habits,  it  closely  resembles  the  Common  B.  of 
a  corresponding  enlargement  of  the  under  one,  and  Europe  ;  but  the  palatal  knob  is  less  hard, 
a  hard  rounded  knob  on  the  palate  or  inner  surface  BUNTING,  Jap**,  an  eminent  Weslevar. 
of  the  upper  mandible.  This  knob  probably  aids  minister,  was  born  at  Manchester  in  1779.  At  the 
in  crushing  the  seeds,  which  arc  a  principal  part  of  i  age  of  20,  he  devoted  himself  to  ministerial  work, 
the  food  of  these  birds.  The  species  of  the  B.  in  which  he  was  very  successful.  He  was  elected 
family  are  numerous,  and  are  arranged  in  several  presideut  of  tho  annual  conference  in  ls>ti,  and 
genera.  The  true  burnings  (forming  the  restricted  again  in  18J8,  1S.H0,  1SH.  In  1S:14,  he  was  chosen 
genus  Eh,/„ru„)  have  the  hind  claw  moderately  president  of  thc  theological  institution  belonging 

to  the  Wcsleyan  Methodist  body,  and  he  acted  as 
one  of  the  secretaries  to  the  Missionary  Society 
in  connection  with  his  denomination,  for  a  period 
of  more  than  tweutv  years.  He  was  the  chief 
authority  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 


short,  curved,  and  strong,  and  the  palatal  knob 
large  and  bony.  The  Common  B.  or  Cor>  U.  (E. 
milinri.i  t— a  bird  considerably  larger  than  a  house- 
sparrow,  brown,  with  darker  streaks  on  the  upper 
parts,  whitish  brown,  with  spots  and  lines  of  dark 
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and  polity  of  Wesleyan  Methodism.  On  his  re  lire- 
men  I  from  oflieiui  tile  in  lSOT,  his  friends  presented 
him  with  an  annuity  of  i'^oo,  in  consideration  of 
the  great  services  he  had  rendered  to  Methodism. 
He  did  not  live,  however,  to  profit  by  their 
kindness  and  forethought,  having  died  iu  June 
185ft. 

BUSY  AX,  John,  one  of  the  most  popular 
religious  writers  of  any  age,  wan  borti  at  Kistow, 
near  Bedford,  in  lc.28.  lie  was  brought  up  to  his 
father's  trade  of  tinker,  and  sjietil  his  youth  in  the 
practice  of  that  humble  craft,  of  which  his  name 
alone  now  serves  to  lessen  somewhat  the  disrepute. 
It  lias  generally  been  taketi  for  granted  that  his 
early  life  was  very  loose  ami  profligate,  on  the  sole 
ground  of  his  terrible  mdf-accusatiutis  in  after-years, 
when,  from  the  height  of  religious  fervour  and 
Puritan  strictness,  he  looked  back  on  dancing  and 
bell-ringing  as  deadly  sins.  This  point  is  satisfac- 
torily di*|K>sed  of  by  Macaulay  (h'ncycl.  Uritann., 
art.  '  Bunyau  ').  In  his  16lh  or  17th  year,  he  enlisted 
in  the  Parliamentary  army,  and  in  1645,  was  present 
at  the  siege  of  Leicester,  where  he  escaped  death  by 
the  substitution  of  a  comrade  in  his  place  aa  sentry. 
Nothing  further  in  known  of  hia  military  career. 
After  leaving  the  army,  he  married,  and  soon  after 
began  to  be  visited  by  those  terrible  compunction* 
of  conscience,  and  fits  of  doubt,  sometimes  passing 
into  despair,  which,  with  some  quieter  intervals, 
made  his  life,  for  several  years,  a  journey  through 
that  Valley  of  Humiliation  of  which  ho  afterwards 
gave  so  vivid  a  picture.  Hope  and  pence  came  at 
last,  and  iu  1655,  B.  became  a  member  of  the  Baptist 
congregation  at  Bedford.  Soon  after,  he  was  chosen 
its  pastor,  and  for  live  years  ministered  with  ex- 
traordinary diligence  aud  success,  his  preaching 
generally  attracting  great  crowds.  The  act  against 
conventicles,  passed  on  the  Restoration,  put  a  stop 
to  his  labours ;  he  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
perpetual  banishment.  In  the  meantime,  he  was 
committed  to  Bedford  Jail,  where  he  spent  the  next 
12  years  of  his  life,  supporting  the  want*  of  his 
wife'  and  children  by  making  tagged  laces,  and 
ministering  to  all  posterity  by  writing  the  Pilgrim* 
Progrt**.  His  library  consisted  of  a  Bible  and  Fox's 
Martyr*.  The  kindly  interposition  of  a  High  Church 
bishop,  Dr.  Barlow  of  Lincoln,  at  length  released  him, 
and  he  at  once  resumed  hia  work  as  a  preacher, 
itinerating  throughout  the  country.  After  the 
issuing  of  James  ll.'s  declaration  of  liberty  of  con- 
science, he  again  settled  at  Bedford,  and  ministered 
to  the  Baptist  congregation  in  Mill-lane  till  his 
death,  at  London,  of  fever,  in  1688.  B.'s  whole 
works  were  published  in  17«6,  in  i  vol*,  folio.  The 
most  popular  of  them,  after  the  Pilgrim*  1'rogrttt, 
are  the  Holy  War — another  allegory,  much  less 
successful — aud  Grace  Abounding  to  the  Chief  of 
dinner*,  an  autobiographical  narrative.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  no  other  book,  except  the  Bible,  lias 
gone  through  so  many  editions,  and  attained  to  so 
wide  a  popularity,  in  all  languages,  as  the  Pilgrim* 
Progm*. 

BU'XZLAU,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province 
of  Silesia,  is  situated  on  the  Bober,  about  25  miles 
west-north-west  of  Licgnitz.  B.  Is  surrounded  by 
a  ditch  and  a  double  line  of  walls,  and  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens,  linens,  hosiery,  and  earthen- 1 
ware,  the  latter  forming  a  considerable  article  of  | 
export.  An  obelisk  to  the  Russian  general, 
Kutusow,  who  died  here  in  1813,  adorns  the 
market-place.    Pop.  about  7mm>. 

BU'XZLAU,  Jcnq,  a  town  of  Bohemia,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Iser,  about  Si  miles  north-east  of 
Prague.  B.  is  well  built,  has  an  old  castle,  and 
of  cotton,  woollen,  soap,  leather,  Ac. 


It  is  said  to  owe  its  origin  to  King  Bolcslaf,  who 
founded  it  in  the  10th  century.    Pop.  52<X>. 

BUOL-SCIIAUKNSTF.IN,  Karl  Fkki».,  Count, 
Austrian  statesman,  was  born  17lh  May  1797.  After 
filling  subordinate  diplomatic  posts,  he  became 
ambassador  at  Carlsruhc  in  182*,  afterwards  at 
Stuttgart  (1838)  and  at  Turin  (1811).  Leaving 
Turin  on  the  outbreak  of  the  war  in  1S48,  he  went 
as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  and  it  fell  to  him 
to  uphold  the  iutcrest  and  dignity  of  his  country,  on 
occasion  of  the  aid  given  by  Ku>«ia  in  the  Hungarian 
war.  A  not  less  ilillkult  task  was  assigned  him 
when,  in  1S6I,  he  wus  sent  to  represent  Austria 
in  London;  his  address  and  conciliatory  bearing 
contributed  not  a  little  to  bring  about  a  more 
friendly  feeling  between  the  two  governments.  On 
Schwarzenberg's  death,  B.  was  recalled  to  Vienna, 
aud  became  foreign  minister.  In  this  position,  he 
carried  out  the  new  polities  of  Austria  no  less  firmly 
and  successfully,  though  more  moderately  and 
quietly,  than  his  predecessor.  In  the  negotiations 
during  and  after  the  termination  of  the  Crimean 
war,  B.  shewed  himself  a  skilful  and  able  statesman. 
After  defending  with  zeal  and  ingenuity,  in  diplo- 
matic notes  and  circulars,  the  position  which  Austria 
had  taken  up  with  reference  to  Sardinia,  B.  sud- 
denly, on  the  actual  commencement  of  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1859,  resigned  his  place,  which  was 
immediately  filled  by  Conut  Rcchbcrg.  Failing 
health  was  the  cause  officially  assigned  for  the 
step,  but  the  general  belief  was,  that  it  indicated  a 
triumph  of  the  war-party  in  the  council  of  Francis 
Joseph. 

BUOY  is  a  floating  hody,  intended  as  a  mark  for 
the  guidance  of  marincis.  It  is  made  either  of  wood 
or  metal,  and  is  mostly  hollow,  to  muke  it  flout 
better.  Buoys  are  generally  moored  by  chains  to 
the  bed  of  the  river  or  channel.  They  are  of 
various  shapes  and  sizes,  and  are  painted  of  various 
colours,  partly  to  render  them  conspicuous,  and 
partly  to  distinguish  them  one  from  another.  Some- 
times  floating  buoys  mark  out  the  best  channel  for 
entering  a  dock  ;  sometimes  they  warn  the  mariner 
away  from  sands,  spits,  and  shoals ;  sometimes  they 
mark  out  a  continuous  double  line,  as  at  Spithead, 


Vutit'iis  s]  wipes  of  lfnoys. 

between  which  ships  can  alone  with  safety  enter 
a  harbour.  The  Trinity  House  has  lately  adopted  a 
form  of  B.,  invented  by  Mr.  Herbert,  iu  which,  by- 
due  attention  to  the  centre  of  flotation,  and  to  the 
poiut  where  the  mooriog-chain  Is  fixed,  the  tendency 
to  pilch  and  roll  is  much  lessened,  and  the  B.  kept 
nearly  upright  in  all  weathers.  Messrs.  Brown  and 
Lenox's  belt-buoy,  of  recent  invention,  is  an  ingenious 
contrivance  for  reudering  a  B.  audible,  whether  it 
is  visible  or  not ;  so  long  as  any  stream  of  water, 
whether  caused  by  a  tide  or  a  current,  passes  through 
the  lower  part  of  the  B.,  it  moves  an  undershot 
water-wheel,  which  rings  a  bell. 

A  buoy-rope,  on  shipboard,  is  the  rope  which 
connects  the  anchor  with  a  B.  floating  above  it. 
It  U  simply  intended  to  point  out  the  locality  of 
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the  anchor ;  but  if  it  be  strong,  it  is  useful  in 
assisting  to  raise  Die  anchor,  at  times  when  the 
pro|MT  cable  is  cut  or  injured. 

BCOY'AXCY,  of  ships,  is  the  amount  of  weight 
which  can  be  buoyed  up  by  the  hull.    The  B.  of 
a  Teasel  is  proportionate  to  the  weight  of  water  , 
displaced  by  its  preseucc  (see  Hydrostatics),  and  • 
is  found  in  this  way.    The  cubic  feet  of  the  part  | 
of  a  vessel  to  be  immersed  being  known,  multiply  i 
it  by  the  weight  of  a  cubic  foot  of  water  (tf'i'S  j 
lbs.),  and  the  product  will  be  the  weight  of  water  | 
displaced.     Front  this  subtract  the  weight  of  the 
vessel,  und  the  result  will  be  the  K.  or  the  weight  a 
vessel  will  carry  without  sioking  lower  than  the 
given  line.    It  is  admitted,  however,  by  uaval  archi- 
tects, that  all  the  old  rules  concerning  B.,  displace- 
ment, and  flotation,  must  undergo  modification  by 
the  introduction  of  iron  ships,  paddle  and  screw 
propulsion,  and  the  increased  weight  of  broadside. 

BUOY'-Dl'ES.  Buoys  are  under  very  stringent 
regulations,  on  account  of  their  importance  to  the 
Safety  of  ships.  The  public  buoys,  for  guiding  iuto 
channels,  and  warning  from  shoals  and  rocks,  are 
usually  marked  on  the  best  charts  relating'  to  that 
particular  water-way.  The  corporation  of  the 
Trinity  House  has  a  peculiar  jurisdiction  over  the 
buoys  and  beacons  in  the  Thames,  and  along  the 
Essex  and  Suffolk  coasts;  as  well  as  on  other  coasts 
in  England  and  Wales.  All  ships  which  enter  the 
ports  within  this  jurisdiction  pay  a  small  sum  as 
buoy-dues.  The  payment  is  sometimes  a  tonnage 
rate,  varying  from  o\<L  to  id  per  ton  ;  sometimes  a 
rate  per  vessel,  varying  from  id.  to  St. ;  sometimes  a 
payment  on  entering  only,  at  others  nn  departure  as 
well  as  on  entering ;  while  some  kinds  of  coasting- 
vessels  piy  5*.  per  annum,  whatever  may  be  the 
number  of  voyages.  From  the  Thames  buoys  alono, 
the  Trinity  House  receives  £14,000  per  annum  as 
dues. 

BV'PHAGA.   See  Beefeater. 

BITRE  STIS.  a  Linnsan  genus  of  Coleopterous 
(q.  v.)  insects,  now  divided  into  a  number  of  genera, 
and  forming  a  tribe  or  family,  Buprett'ubt,  of  which 
some  hundreds  of  species  are  known,  most  of  them 
belonging  to  tropical  countries,  and  remarkable  for 
the  splen'lnur  of  their  colours.  The  colours  are 
generally  metallic  in  their  lustre,  have  frequently 
a  burnished  appearance,  and  are  often  beautifully 
iridescent.  One  of  the  largest  species,  B.  ffigas,  is  a 
native  of  Cayenne  :  it  is  about  2  inches  long.  The 


Buprestis  Bicolor. 


Larva  of  Buprestis  gigaa. 


English  and  other  European  species  are  all  compara- 
tively small.  Most  of  the  species  spend  the  night 
on  trees,  shrubs,  and  other  plants,  flying  about 
during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day.  Some  of  them 
are  ponularlv  known  as  Golden  Beetles.  Plants 
arc  sometimes  seen  studded  with  tbem  in  the 
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morning,  as  with  gorgeous  flowers.  The  golden  elytra 
(wing-cases,  see  Elytra)  of  some  species  are  used 
to  enrich  the  embroidery  of  the  Indian  zenana; 
and  the  lustrous  joints  of  the  legs  are  strung  on 
silken  threads,  and  form  necklaces  and  bracelets 
of  singular  brilliancy.  The  species  of  Buprt*lid<e 
found  in  England  are  few;  none  have  yet  been 
found  in  Scotland.  The  larvaa  seem  sometimes 
to  be  transported  from  one  country  to  auother  in 
timber. 

Bl'R,  In  an  engraving,  is  a  slight  ridge  of  metal 
raised  on  the  edges  of  a  line  by  the  grmcr  or  th«  dry 

rinl.  As  the  bur  produces  an  effect  like  a  smear, 
is  usually  regarded  as  a  defect,  and  scraped  off. 
Some  etchers,  however,  take  advantage  of  it  to 
deepen  their  shadows,  and  Rembrandt  made  use  of 
it  in  this  way  with  telling  effect. 

BURANHEM,  or  BURUXUEM.  Sec  Mosesia 
Bark. 

BURA'NO,  an  islond  and  town  of  Northern  Holy, 
in  the  Adriatic,  about  5  miles  north-east  of  Venice. 
The  island  supplies  a  large  proportion  of  the  vege- 
tables consumed  in  Venice.  B.  has  some  lace  manu- 
factures, boat-building,  and  an  extensive  ropework, 
but  the  inhabitants  are  chiefly  employed  in  fishing. 
Pop.  8000. 

BC'RBOT  (/>ta  vtdgari*),  a  fish  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  Ling  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  same  family 
with  the  Cod,  Haddock,  Ac.,  being  the  ot.ly  British 
fresh-water  species  of  that  family,  Oadida.  It  is 
found  in  the  Cam,  the  Trent,  and  other  rivers  of  the 
eastern  and  midland  counties  of  England,  but  is  one 
of  the  most  local  of  British  fresh-water  fishes.  It  is 
found  also  in  various  parts  of  the  north  of  Europe, 
and  at  least  as  far  south  as  Switzerland ;  in  Siberia 
and  other  parts  of  Asia,  even,  it  is  said,  in  India. 
In  English  rivers,  it  often  reaches  '1  or  S  lbs.  in 
weight,  but  has  been  taken,  of  8  lbs.  weight  ; 
and  in  some  parts  of  Europe  it  5s  said  to  reach 
10  or  12  Ibe.  weight    In  appearance  the  B.  very 


Burbot 

much  resembles  the  ling,  bat  is  rather  thicker  at 
the  neck,  and  tapers  rather  more  rapidly,  although 
still  of  a  somewhat  elongated  form.  It  has  two 
dorsal  fins,  the  first  short,  the  second  very  long,  an/ 
a  very  long  anal  fin.  It  diners  from  the  ling  in  tht 
form 'of  the  tail-fin,  which  is  oval  and  slightly 
pointed;  but  agrees  with  it  in  having  a  single 
barbule  on  the  lower  jaw.  It  is  of  a  yellowish* 
brown  colour,  cjouded  and  spotted  with  darker 
brown  on  the  upper  parts,  the  under  parts  lighter; 
the  scales  are  small ;  and  the  whole  body  is  covered 
with  a  mucous  accretion.  The  flesh  is  white,  firm, 
and  of  good  flavour ;  *  and  as  the  B.  is  in  its  nature 
extremelv  hardy,  few  difficulties  present  themselves 
in  the  way  of  their  increase  in  quantity,  while  ibe 
value  of  the  fish  would  amply  repay  the  trouble  or 
the  cost  of  tho  experiment.'—  YarrtU.  The  B.  is 
capable  of  living  for  a  long  time  out  of  water.  It  is 
commonly  taken  by  trimmers  and  night-lines,  as  it 
feeds  principally  during  the  night.  Its  food  consists 
of  small  fishes,  worms,  molluscs,  &c.  Its  Liver 
yields  an  oil  similar  to  cod-liver  oil. 

BURCKHARDT,  Jon*  Lewis,  an  enterprise 
ing  African  traveller,  was  born  at 
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Switzerland,  November  21,  1 7 S I .  In  18ml,  he  enme 
to  London,  and  was  introduced  by  Sir  Joseph  Hanks 
to  the  African  Association,  which  accepted  his 
services  to  explore  the  route  of  Hortietnann  into 
the  interior  of  Africa,  and  he  embarked  for  Malta, 
February  14,  lHn<>.  He  had  previously  qualified 
himself  for  the  undertaking  by  a  study  of  Arabic, 
and  also  by  inuring  himself  to  hunger,  thirst,  and 
exposure.  From  Malta  he  proceeded,  under  the 
disguise  of  an  oriental  dress  and  name,  to  Aleppo, 
where  he  studied  about  two  year?,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  he  hud  become  bo  proficient  in  the 
vulgar  Arabic,  that  he  could  safely  travel  in  the 
disguise  of  an  oriental  merchant.  He  visited 
Palmyra,  Damascus,  Lebanon,  and  other  remark- 
able places,  ai  d  then  went  to  Cairo,  his  object  being 
to  proceed  from  thence  to  Fezzan,  and  then  across 
the  Sahara  to  Sudan.  No  opportunity  offering  itself 
at  the  time  for  that  journey,  be  went  into  Nubia. 
No  European  traveller  had  before  passed  the  Derr. 
In  1M  I,  he  travelled  through  the  Nubian  desert  to 
the  shore  of  the  Ked  Sea  and  to  Jeddah,  whence  he 
proceeded  to  Mecca,  to  study  Islamism  at  its  source. 
After  staring  four  month*  in  Mecca,  he  departed  on 
a  pilgrimage  to  Mount  Arafat.  So  completely  had 
be  acquired  the  language  and  ideas  of  his  .fellow- 
pilgrims,  that,  when  some  doubt  aro*e  respecting 
his  Mohammedan  orthodoxy,  ho  was  thoroughly 
examined  in  the  Koran,  and  was  not  only  accepted 
as  a  true  believer,  but  also  highly  commended  as  a 
great  .Moslem  scholar.  In  IMS,  he  returned  to 
Cairo,  and  in  the  following  year  ascended  Mount 
Sinai.  The  Fezzan  caravan,  for  which  he  had  waited 
80  long,  was  at  last  about  to  depart,  ami  H.  had 
made  all  his  preparation*  for  necoinpuin ing  it,  when 
he  was  seized  with  dysentery  at  Cairo,  which 
terminated  his  life  in  a  few  days,  October  15, 
1*17,  at  the  early  age  of  33.  As  a  holy  *heik,  he 
was  interred  with  all  funereal  honours  by  the  Turks 
In  the  Moslem  burial-ground.  His  collection  of 
oriental  M.-'S.,  in  3.*o  volumes,  was  left  to  the 
university  of  Cambridge.  His  journals  of  travel, 
remarkable  alike  for  their  interest  and  evident  truth- 
fulness, were  published  by  the  African  Association. 
B.  was  a  man  born  to  be  a  traveller  and  discoverer; 
his  inherent  love  of  adventure  whs  accompanied 
by  an  observant  power  of  the  highest  order.  His 
personal  character  reeommeuded  him  to  all  with 
i» horn  he  came  in  contact,  ami  his  loss  was  greatly 
deplored,  not  only  in  England,  but  in  Europe.  His 
works  are  —  Trartl*  in  A'nbia,  1 K 1 9  ;  Travel*  in 
Syria  and  the  J/olg  Ixind,  1*22;  Travel*  in  Arabia. 
182";  S«f.»  on  I  he  Bedouin*  and  Wahahi*,  18410; 
and  Manner*  and  Cuttomt  oj  the  Modern.  Eayplian*, 
1830. 

BU  RPF.N,  a  term  of  law  in  Scotland,  used  to 
signify  ar>v  restriction,  limitation,  or  encumbrance 
affecting  either  person  or  property.  Burdens  are 
said  to  be  either  personal  or  real.  Where  a  partv 
Is  taken  bound  by  acceptance  of  a  right  to  pay  a 
certain  sum  to  another,  but  whore  there  is  no 
clause  charging  the  subject  conveyed  with  the ; 
sum,  the  burden  is  said  to  be  jxrtrmal ;  that  is, 

the  receiver  and  his 
constitute  no  real  encum- 
the  lands,  or  other  suhjeet  conveyed,  nor 
amount,  indeed,  to  anything  more  than  a  mere 
personal  obligation  on  the  gtnnter.  But  where  the 
right  is  expressly  granted  under  the  burden  of  a 
specific  sum,  which  is  declared  a  burden  or  charge 
on  the  lands  themselves,  or  where  the  right  is 
declared  null  if  the  sum  be  not  paid,  tho  burden  in 
•aid  to  be  real. 

By  the  lo  Bnd  11  Viet.  c.  4R,  real  burdens  need 
Dot  be  inserted  in  full  in  conveyances,  if  they  have 
already  been  set  forth  in  an  instrument  of  title,  in 


sum,  tiii'  uurnen  is  Bam  h 
it   will   be  binding  upon 
j  representatives,  but  will  cor 
J  brance  on  the  lands,  or  oth< 


which  case,  they  may  be  referred  to  in  the  terms, 
or  as  nearly  as  may  be  in  the  terms,  set  forth  in 
schedule  C  annexed  to  the  act.  A  sirnihir  provision 
is  made  in  regard  to  lands  held  in  burgage  tenure, 
by  the  lo  and  11  Vict.  c.  49. 

HI"  R DEN  or  BU  RTHEN,  of  a  ship.  See 
Tons  auk. 

BURDEN  OK  PROOF,  in  legal  procedure,  sig- 
nifies the  obligation  to  establish  by  evidence  certain 
disputed  facts  ;  and,  as  a  general  rule,  this  burden 
lies  on  the  party  asserting  the  affirmative  of  the  issue 
to  be  tried  or  question  in  dispute,  according  to 
the  maxim  ei  incumbit  pr-ibatin  o"i  dieit  n»n  t/ui 
negal — that  is,  proof  is  incumbent  on  him  who 
asserts,  not  on  hi  hi  who  denies.  The  principle  of 
the  law  is,  that  the  B.  of  ]'.  is  on  the  partv  who 
would  fail  if  no  evidence  were  adduced  on  either 
side.  Accordingly,  it  almost  always  rests  on  the 
plaintiff  in  an  action,  or  on  the  party  asserting  the 
facts  on  which  the  result  of  the  litigation  must 
depend.  In  one  case  tried  before  the  late  Baron 
Alderson,  that  learned  judge  laid  down  that  the 
p!0|HT  test  was,  vhieh  jiartij  v-add  U  *n<erx*ful.  if 
no  evulcnce  at  all  were  given  t  the  B.  of  P.,  ol  course, 
falling  on  the  party  not  in  that  position.  This  test 
ha*  siucc  been  generally  adopted  and  applied;  but 
Mr.  Best,  in  his  learned  work  on  the  J'rim  iiJe*  of 
Evidence,  improves  on  it  by  the  suggestion,  that  in 
strict  accuracy  the  test  ought  to  be,  'which  party 
would  be  successful,  if  no  evidence  at  nil,  or  no  moce 
evidence,  &s  the  case  may  be,  were  given?'  a  con- 
sideration on  which  tin-  discretion  and  judgment  of 
counsel  frequently  depend.  But  all  hough  such,  in 
general,  is  the  position  of  the  plaintiff,  it  sometimes 
happens  that  the  H.  of  P.  is  imposed  on  the  defend- 
ant, in  couscqucuee  of  his  having  the  affirmative  of 
the  material  issue  to  be  tried. 

It  is  this  rule  as  to  the  B.  of  P.  that  demonstrates 
the  real  nature  of  the  plea  of  m>(  guilt g  in  a  criminal 
prosecution,  and  which  divests  that  plea  of  the 
objections  to  it  which  are  frequently  heard  expressed 
by  over-scrupulous  sentimentalists ;  for  the  mean- 
ing of  that  plea  is  not  necessarily  an  assertion  by 
the  prisoner  that  he  is  absolutely  guiltless  or  inno- 
cent, but  that  he  wishes  to  be  tried,  ar.d  that  as  the 
B.  of  P.  is  on  the  prosecutor,  while  he  has  mean- 
while the  presumption  of  innocence  in  his  favour. — 
Resides  the  work  referred  to,  see  on  the  subject 
of  this  article  Stnrkie  on  the  /.air  nf  Evidence  in 
England,  and  Dickson  on  the  same  subject  in 
Scotland. 

BURDENS,  Prnt.tr.    See  PrnLir  BfRnrxs. 

BURDER,  Ri  v.  Gkokok.  an  active  and  influen- 
tial minister  of  the  Congregational  body,  was  born 
in  Loudon,  June  1752.  Alter  studying  some  time  as 
an  artist,  he  de  voted  himself  to  the  ministry,  and  in 
1778  was  appointed  pastor  of  an  Independent  Church 
at  Lancaster.  He  afterwards  removed  to  Coventry, 
and  in  1S03  to  Loudon.  Here  he  became  secretary 
to  the  London  Missionary  Society,  and  editor  of  tho 
Evangelical  Magazine,  the  duties  of  which  offices  he 
discharged  w  ith  great  zeal,  until  failing  health  com- 
pelled him  to  resign.  B.  took  a  prominent  part  in 
all  the  religious  movements  of  his  time.  He  died 
May  1832.  His  Village  Sermon*  have  been  trans- 
lated into  several  European  languages ;  and  he  was 
tho  author  of  other  series  of  sermons  and  publica- 
tions which  have  had  an  immense  circulation. 

BURDETT,  Sib  Feakcis,  Bart.,  the  most  popu- 
lar English  politician  of  his  time,  born  January 
25,  1770.  Educated  at  Westminster  School  and 
Oxford  University,  be  spent  some  years  on  the 
continent,  and  was  a  witness  to  the  progress  of 
the  first  French  Revolution.  In  17fl3  he  married 
daughter    of   Thomas  Coutta. 
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Esq.,  the  wealthy  Loudon  banker,  and  in  1790  was 
elected  M.  1'.  lor  Boronghhridgc,  Yorkshire.  In 
1797,  on  the  death  of  hid  grandfather,  he  succeeded 
to  the  baronetcy.  In  the  House  of  Commons,  he 
made  himself  conspicuous  by  his  opposition  to 
government  and  the  war,  and  his  advocacy  of 
parliamentary  reform,  Catholic  emancipation,  and 
other  liberal  measures,  most  of  which  were  after- 
ward* carried.  One  of  the  most  effective  political 
speakers  of  that  excited  period,  he  for  many  years 
prominently  occupied  public  attention,  and  was  the 
idol  of  the  London  populace.  Having  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  parliamentary  inquiry  into  the  abuse.* 
of  the  nKiro|>olit!in  prisons,  he  became,  in  a 
candidate  \or  Middlesex.  He  was  first  returned, 
then  unseated,  and  after  a  second  contest,  defeated. 
At  the  general  election  of  1806,  B.  again  became  a 
candidate  for  Middlesex,  but  was  defeated.  In  May 
1807,  he  fought  a  duel  with  Mr.  James  Paull,  one  of 
the  candidates  for  Westminster  the  previous  year. 
Soon  after,  he  was  returned,  with  Lord  Cochrane, 
for  Westminster,  which  he  represented  for  nearly 
thirty  veiirs.  B.  having  in  1810  published,  in  Cob- 
bett's  J'oiitieal  Remitter,  a  Letter  to  his  Constitu- 
ent*, declnring  the  conduct  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons illegal  in  imprisoning  John  Gale  Jones,  the 
Speaker's  warrant  was  issued  for  his  apprehension, 
as  being  guilty  of  a  breach  of  privilege.  Refusing 
to  surrender,  he  for  two  days  barricaded  his  house  ; 
the  populace  supported  him  in  his  resistance,  and 
in  a  street  contest  between  them  and  the  military 
some  lives  were  lost;  but  on  April  9,  the  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  aided  by  the  police  and  military, 
obtained  an  entrance,  and  conveyed  him  to  the 
Tower.  The  prorogation  of  parliament  restored 
him  to  liberty.  Prosecuted  in  1819  for  a  libel 
contained  in  a  Letter  to  his  Constituents,  strongly 
animadverting  on  the  proceedings  of  the  magistrates 
and  yeomanry  at  the  memorable  Manchester  meet- 
ing, he  was  sentenced  to  three  months'  imprison- 
ment in  the  King's  Bench,  and  to  pay  a  tine  of 
JEIOOO.  Some  time  after  the  appointment  of  the 
Melbourne  ministry  in  1K35,  he  deserted  the  Liberal 
party,  and  joined  the  Conservatives.  In  July  18147, 
he  was  returned  for  Wiltshire.  His  death  took 
place  January  23,  1 84-1. 

BU'RDOCK  (Arctium),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
great  natural  order  Comixaita  (q.  v.),  tribe  Cynaro- 
cephahr.    The  heads  of  flowers  are  globose,  or  nearly 
so ;  and  each  of  the  scales  of  the  involucre  runs 
out  into  a  long  rigid  prickle,  which  is  hooked  at 
the  point.    By  means  of  these  hooks,  the  flower* 
head,  popularly  called  a  bur,  readily  lays  hold  of 
the  clothes  of  a  passer-by,  the  wool  of  a  sheep, 
or   the  like,  and  thus  the  seeds  are  transported 
from  one  place  to  another,  the  short  hairy  pop- 
pus   being   insufficient  to  waft  them  far  on  the 
wind.     The   common   B.  (A.  JAtppa),  of  which 
varieties   very  slightly  distinguished   nave  some- 
times  been   described   as  species   (A.  Bardana, 
Ac),  is  abundant   in  waste  and  bushy  places,  by 
waysides,  kc,  in  Britain  and  throughout  Europe, 
scarcely,  however,  growing  except  in  rich  land. 
Its  root  is  biennial,  large,  and  fleshy,  somewhat 
carrot-shaped  ;  the  root-leaves  large,  stalked,  heart- 
shaped  ;  the  stem  stiff,  upright,  somewhat  branched 
and  leafy,  three  feet  or  more  high.    The  whole 
aspect  of  the  plant  is  coarse,  and  it  is  somewhat 
clammy  to  the  touch.     The  root   is  sometimes 
used  in  medicine,  being  diaphoretic  and  diuretic,  1 
and  acting  upon  the  cutaneous  system  and  the  i 
kidneys.    It  is  capable  of  being  made  a  substitute  i 
for  sarsaparilla.     When  fresh,  it  has  a  disagree- ! 
able  smell,  but  when  dry,  it  is  inodorous ;  it  has  a  1 
sweetish  mucilaginous  taste,  becoming  afterwards  I 
bitterish,  and  rather  acrid,  and  contains  chiefly  1 
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inuliu,  bitter  extractive,  mucilage  sugur,  and  a  little 
tannin.  In  many  countries,  the  roots,  young  shoots, 
and  young  leaves  of  B.  are  used  in  soups ;  and  the 


plant  is  cultivated  for  this  use  in  Japan.  The  roots 
are  said  to  resemble  artichokes  in  taste.  The  leaves 
and  their  expressed  juice  arc  sometimes  applied  to 
burns  and  suppurations. 

BURDWA  N,  a  city  in  the  sub-presidency  of 
Bengal,  on  the  Grand  Trunk  Road  from  the 
Hoogly  to  the  North-west  Provinces,  in  lat.  28" 
12'  N.,  and  long.  87"  6ft'  E.,  being  74  miles  from 
Calcutta,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  railway, 
and  346  from  Benares.  In  point  of  architecture, 
it  is  a  miserable  place — an  aggregate,  as  it  were,  of 
second-rate  suburbs.    Pop.  fU.tHXt. 

BURDWA'V,  the  territory  of  the  last-mentioned 
city,  lying  between  Beerbhoom  on  the  north,  and 
Hoogly  on  the  south.  It  stretches  in  N.  lat.  from 
223  52'  to  23"  4<»',  and  in  E.  long,  from  87  21'  to 
88'  23'.  With  a  length  of  70  miles,  and  a  breadth 
of  60,  it  is  said  to  contain  only  2224  square  miles, 
with  1,854,152  inhabitants,  or  about  M"  to  the 
square  mile — a  proportion  which  certainly  seems 
to  justify  a  name  that  signifies  productive.  The 
district  is  largely  engaged  in  the  refining  of  sugar. 
It  exports  also  iron  and  coal ;  chiefly,  however, 
brought  from  the  mines  of  BancoorHh,  the  district 
on  the  west.  Next  to  the  capital,  Cutwa  and  Culua 
are  the  chief  towns. 

BUREAU,  a  French  word  signifying  a  writing- 
table  or  desk  ;  also  an  office  for  transacting  busi- 
ness, a  department  of  govcrmcnt,  or  the  officials 
that  carry  it  on.  Bcrkaic  racy  is  popularly  applied 
to  signify  the  kind  of  government,  exemplified  in 
many  continental  states,  where  a  host  of  govern- 
ment officials,  regularly  organised  and  subordinated, 
and  responsible  only  to  their  chicls,  interfere  with 
and  control  everv  detail  of  public  and  private  lite — 
the  evil  which  the  Germans  call  '  much-government ' 
(vielrtffieren). 

BUREN,  Martin  van,  a  president  of  the 
United  States  of  America  (1837 — 1841),  was  bom 
at  Kinderhook,  in  Columbia co.,  New  York,  lU  cember 
5,  1782.  Educated  for  the  bar,  he  was  elected,  in 
1812,  senator  in  the  legislative  assembly  of  New 
York,  and  in  1821  took  his  seat  in  Congress, 
where  he  supported  democratic  measures.  In  1829 
he  was  made  Secretary  of  State,  and  in  1837  be 
succeeded  General  Jackson  in  the  presidency,  being 
elected  by  a  majority  of  twenty-four  votes  over  his 
rivals.  Clay,  Webster,  and  Harrison.  On  beginning 
the  duties  of  his  office,  he  found  himself  involved 
in  such  financial  perplexities,  that  he 
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gammoned  Congress  to  in  extra  ordinary  session, 
and  proponed  an  entire  separation  of  state-finance 
from  the  banks  of  the  Union,  a  proposition  which 
was  decisively  rejected,  and  B.'s  ]  omilarity  was 
greatly  damaircd.  In  184(1,  he  had  to  yield  his  place 
to  General  Harrison,  the  V\  hig  candidate ;  and  in 
1*44,  when  he  again  stood  for  the  presidency,  he  was 
defeated  by  Polk.  The  result  of  this  rote  divided 
the  Democrats  into  two  parlies,  one  of  which,  at  a 
convention  at  I  lien,  unanimously  declared  for  Van 
B.  as  president  for  1848;  but  hi*  election  was  pre- 
Tented  by  the  military  renown  of  General  Taylor, 
who  left  both  Van  B.  and  Cass  with  minorities.  In 
I85fl,  he  was  again  named  for  the  presidency  ;  but 
the  majority  of  the  Democratic  party  preferred  Mr. 
Buchanan.    He  died  July  24,  18C2. 

BURG,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the  province  of 
Saxony,  situated  on  the  Ihle,  about  IS  miles  north- 
cast  of  Magdeburg.  It  is  walled,  and  has  long  been 
famous  for  its  extensive  woollen  manufactures.  It 
has  also  manufactures  of  linen,  vara,  steel,  pottery, 
and  leather;  dve-works,  distilleries,  foundries,  Ac, 
and  a  large  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
14.570. 

BURGAGE  TENURE  is  a  species  of  holding 
In  the  law  of  red  property  which  prevailed  both  in 
England  and  Scotland ;  although  somewhat  differ- 
ently regarded  in  these  two  countries.  In  England, 
it  in'  a  species  of  free  toca/jr  (q.  v.)  holding,  and 
it  prevails  where  the  king  or  other  person  is  lord 
of  an  ancient  borough  in  which  the  tenements  are 
held  by  a  certain  and  determinate  rent,  and  subject 
to  a  variety  of  customs,  the  principal  and  most  re- 
markable of  which  is  that  called  Borough  English 
(q.  v.).  Among  the  other  customs  was  a  law  that 
the  wife  shall  be  endowed  with  all  her  husband's 
tenements,  and  not  with  the  third  part  only,  as  at 
arnoti  law. 

In  Scotland,  by  this  tenure  is  meant  a  peculiar 
of  military  holding  affecting  property  in  royal 
burghs,  the  sovereign  being  superior  or  over-lord, 
and  each  individual  proprietor  or  burgess  holding 
direct  of  the  crown,  for  the  reddendo  or  service  of 
watching  and  weirding  (q.  v.).  This  service  is  other- 
wise termed  '  service  of  burgh  used  and  wont,'  and 
ia  now  merely  nominal.  Although  the  burgesses 
hold  immediately  of  the  crown,  they  do  not  receive 
their  formal  entry  directly  from  the  sovereign,  but 
from  the  magistrates  of  the  burgh,  as  the  crown's 
commissioners.  If  the  burgh,  as  such,  ceases  to  ex- 
ist, the  crown  does  not  thereby  lose  its  rights  over 
the  proprietors,  for  thev  continue  as  crown  vassals  (q. 
v.).  By  the  l«t  and  1 1  Vict.  c.  49,  facilities  are  given 
for  the  transference  of  land  in  Scotland  held  under 
this  tenure.    See  Tkncrb. 

BURGA'S,  or  BURGHA  Z,  a  town  of  European 
Turkey,  in  the  province  of  Rumelia,  on  a  promontory 
in  the  Black  Sea,  about  7f>  miles  north-east  of  Adrl- 
anople.  B.,  which  is  well  built  and  clean,  has  manu- 
factures of  pottery  of  a  superior  kind,  and  a  good 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop.  about  ft.otsi. 
The  Gulf  of  Burges.  at  the  head  of  which  the  town  is 
Bituated,  is  about  14  miles  in  length,  and  has  a  depth 
varying  from  5  to  12  fathoms. 

BU'RGRO  ISLANDS,  belonging  to  England,  and 
lying  iH'tween  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton,  in 
lat.  47r  33'  N.,  and  long.  57'  44'  W.  Ik-ides  being 
valuable  as  a  fishing-station,  they  occupy  a  com- 
manding position  with  respect  to  British  North 
America  in  general,  and  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence  in 
particular.    The  group  has  7(H)  inhabitants. 

BURGER,  GoTrraiKO  Arorrr,  one  of  the  most 
popular  German  poets,  was  born,  January  1,  1746, 
at  Molmerswende,  near  Halbcrstadt,  in  Prussian 
baxony.    In  his  boyhood,  he  displayed  no  capacity 


for  hard  study,  and  was  particularly  averse  to 
Latin ;  but  he  at  the  same  time  showed  a  relish 
for  verse,  though  destitute  of  any  other  id  odd  than 
the  Psalm-book.  In  1764,  he  went  to  Halle,  and 
applied  himself  to  theology.  In  17f>8,  he  aban- 
doned this  science  for  jurisprudence,  which  ho 
studied  at  (iotiingen.  Here  his  conduct  was  care- 
less and  immoral,  and  he  would  probably  have 
sunk  into  obscurity,  if  the  intimacy  which  he 
happily  formed  with  Voss,  the  two  Stolbergs,  and 
other  young  poets,  had  not  stirred  up  his  better 
nature,  and  inspired  him  with  an  earnest  ambition 
to  excel.  He  labored  hard  at  the  classics  of 
ancient  and  modern  times,  but  the  si  inly  of  Shak- 
speare  and  Percy's  Rtiique*  had  the  greatest  influ- 
ence in  deciding  the  style  of  poetry  which  he  was 
to  adopt.  With  regard  to  the  intrinsic  merits  of 
his  poems,  which  consist  chiefly  of  ballads  and 
songs,  even  German  critics — such  as  Schiller,  Ger- 
vinus,  and  Vilinar — differ  widely  in  their  opinions  ; 
but  all  agree  in  praising  the  popular  style,  and 
fluent,  spirited  versification  of  his  ballads,  Js-mora, 
7>wor</o  and  Blandint,  the  Parana'*  Datinhtrr  of 
Tavbenhajrn,  the  Wiid  Huntsman,  4c.  B.'s  lifo 
was  spent  in  great  poverty  and  misery,  partly  the 
result  of  misfortune,  and  partly  induced  by  his 
own  errors.  He  married  thrice,  in  two  instances 
very  unhappily ;  lost  his  property  by  an  unfor- 
tunate speculation ;  and,  though  the  favourite 
poet  of  the  German  people,  was  left  to  earn  his 
bread  by  translations  and  similar  literary  labours. 
He  died  June  8,  1794.  Though  a  popular  writer, 
B.  was  very  careful  as  to  style,  and  was  one  of 
the  first  who  wrote  good  hexameter  verse  in  Ger- 
man. His  collected  works  were  first  published  by 
Karl  von  Rheinhard,  175)6 — 1798;  latest  edition, 
1844. 

BU'RGERMEISTER,  the  German  title  of  the  chief 
magistrate  of  a  city  or  town,  analogous  to  the 
French  maire,  the  English  mayor,  and  the  Scotch 
pruvott. 

BU  RGESS,  or  BU'RGHER,  from  the  same  origin 
as  borough,  means,  when  taken  in  a  general  M-nse, 
much  the  same  thing  as  the  word  citizen,  but  has 
a  variety  of  special  meanings,  according  to  local 
institutions.  In  French  literature,  the  word  Itnurgriri* 
is  generally  used  to  personify  the  excess  of  plebeian 
vulgarity ;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  in  England, 
the  aristocratic  member  of  Parliament  for  the  city 
is  technically  called  a  burgess.  In  almost  all  parts 
of  Europe,  when  used  in  a  techuical  sense,  the  word 
means  a  person  who  holds  some  peculiar  privilege 
in  a  town  or  municipal  corporation.  The  burgesses 
of  the  European  towns,  indeed,  were,  and  still 
nominally  are,  an  interesting  relic  of  ancient  Roman 
institutions,  existing  in  contest  and  rivalry  with  tho 
institutions  of  feudality.  The  B.,  with  it  different 
name,  is  virtually  the  civ  is  or  cititen  of  the  Komnn 
municipality.  It  was  a  rank  alwavs  of  somo 
moment,  but  especially  valuable  when  the  citizen- 
ship was  of  Rome,  the  metropolis.  St.  Paul,  when 
he  was  to  be  scourged,  raised  the  alarm  of  the  chief 
captain  by  stating  that  he  was  a  Roman.  Such 
an  event  might  often  have  happened  in  the  middle 
ages,  when  a  B.,  brought  before  the  court  of  a  feudal 
lord,  claimed  the  privilege  of  pleading  in  his  own 
burgal  court,  or  the  king's  tribunal.  The  European 
monarch*  found  it  their  interest  to  support  the  bur- 
gesses, as  a  check  on  the  influence  of  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy ;  and  thus  was  nourished  the  great  system  of 
city  communities,  which  have  exercised  so  important 
an  influence  on  the  (ate  of  the  world.  Sec  Munici- 
pal Institutions. 

In  the  law  of  England,  a  B.  Is  a  member  of  the 
of  a  corporate  town,  or  he  may  be 
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described  as  a  freeman  duly  admitted  as  a  member 
of  the  corporate  body.  This  privilege  wu,  and,  to 
some  extent,  still  is,  acquired  by  birth  or  servitude 
— that  if,  by  being  born  of  a  freeman,  or  by  ap- 
prenticeship for  seven  years  within  the  borough 
to  a  freeman.  It  might  also  be  obtained  by  gift 
or  purchase ;  and  the  Municipal  Corporation  Act, 
the  5  and  6  Will.  IV.  c,  7i*> — with  the  exception  of 
abolishing  the  taut-mentioned  mode  of  admission 
by  gift  or  purchase — expressly  reserves  the  rights 
of  such  fr<  einen  and  their  families;  and  it  also 
provides  for  the  making  up  and  preservation  of  a 
list  of  burgesses  so  admitted,  to  be  called  the  Frt*- 
mnn*  lioll  (q.  v.);  but  that  act,  for  the  purpose  of 
its  own  enactment,  defines  a  B.  to  be  a  male  person, 
who,  on  the  last  duy  of  August  in  any  year,  shall 
have  occupied  any  house,  warehouse,  counting-house, 
or  shop  withiu  the  borough,  during  thai  year  and 
the  whole  of  the  two  preceding  years ;  and  during 
such  occupation  shall  also  have  been  an  inhabitant 
householder  within  the  borough,  or  within  seven 
miles  thereof;  and  shall  during  such  time  have  paid 
all  |K>or-ratra  and  all  borough-rates  in  res|ioct  of  the 
same  premises,  except  those  payable  for  the  last  six 
calendar  mouths;  and  shall  be  duly  enrolled  in  that 
year  as  a  B.  on  the  B.  Roll  (q.  v.).  Such  burgess, 
however,  must  bo  of  full  age,  not  an  alien,  nor  one 
who  has  received  within  the  last  twelve  months  pa- 
rochial relief  or  other  charity.  This  definition,  how- 
ever, is  subject  to  the  following  rule,  that  where  the 
premises  come  by  descent,  marriage,  marriage-settle- 
ment, devise,  or  promotion  to  any  benefice  or  office, 
the  B.  shall  he  entitled  to  reckon  in  the  occupancy 
and  rating  of  the  former  party  from  whom  they  were 
so  derived. 

In  the  Scotch  law,  the  old  definition  of  B.  is  still 
maintained.  This  is  very  similur  to  the  old  English 
one  above  mentioned,  with  the  additiou  of  admission 
to  the  privilege  by  tlrction  of  the  magistrate*  of  th, 
burgh — the  burgesses  taking',  on  the  oeassiou  ofthcir 
admission,  a  quaint  form  or  oath,  in  which  they 
confess  the  religion  of  the  country,  loyalty  to  the 
Queen,  to  the  provost  and  bailies  of  the  burgh  ami 
their  officers,  and  declaring,  intrr  alia,  that  they 
will  'make  concord  where  discord  is,  to  the  utmost 
of  their  power.'  By  the  Scotch  Municipal  Reform 
Act,  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76.  s.  I  t,  it  is  enacted  that 
councillors  must  be  entered  burgesses  of  the  burgh 
before  their  induction — that  is.  wherever  thcro  is 
any  body  of  burgesses  in  any  such  burgh ;  but  it 
is  provided  that  no  merely  honorary  B.  shall  be 
entitled  to  be  so  inducted.  One  of  the  peculiar 
privileges  of  a  B.  in  Scotland  is,  that  his  heir  has 
a  right  to  heirship  movable* — that  is,  that  peculiar 
portion  of  the  personal  property  which,  besides  the 
real  estate,  goes  to  the  heir-at-law.  See  HttiumiF 
Movaiii.k. 

BI  RGKSS  LIST  and  BURGESS  ROLL  are  fists 
made  under  the  provisions  of  the  Municipal  Cor- 
poration Act,  5  and  0  Will.  IV.  c.  76,  amended 
in  this  reqiect  by  the  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  50.  The 
overseers  of  the  poor  of  every  pari-h  wholly  or  in 
part  withiu  any  borough,  are  directed  to  make  out  an 
alphabetical  list,  called  the  burgt**  list,  of  all  persons 
w  ho  may  be  entitled  or  qualified  to  be  enrolled  on 
the  burgess  roll  of  that  year,  such  list  to  be  open  for 
perusal  by  any  person,  without  the  payment  of  any 
fee,  at  all  reasonable  hours,  between  the  1st  (when 
the  list  must  be  signed  and  delivered)  and  13th 
days  of  September  in  every  year.  This  list  is  after- 
wards revised  by  the  mayor  and  his  assessors,  and 
the  names  of  those  persona  allowed,  on  revision,  to 
remain,  are  then  transferred  to  the  Bun/e**  Roll, 
w  hich  is  copied  into  a  general  alphabetical  list  in  a 
book  provided  for  that  purpose  bv  the  town-clerk 
or  clerk  ol  the  peace,  and  which  book  mast  be 
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completed  on  or  before  the  22d  of  October  in  every 
year;  every  such  book  being  the  burgess  roll  of  the 
burgesses  entitled  to  vote  for  councillors,  assessors, 
and  auditors  of  the  borough.  Copies  of  such  burgess 
roll,  so  completed,  shall  be  made  in  writing,  or 
printed,  for  delivery  and  sale  to  all  persons  applying 
for  the  same,  on  payment  of  a  reasonable  price  for 
each  copy.  There  are  other  regulations  respecting 
these  lists,  and  with  respect  to  neglect  and  informal- 
ity in  making  up  the  burgess  roll;  and  there  is  an 
enactment  to  the  effect,  that  burgess  rolls  shall  not 
be  called  in  question  by  reason  of  the  defect  or 
want  of  title  in  the  mayor  or  assessors,  it  being 
sufficient  that  these  latter  were,  when  the  lists  were 
revised,  in  actual  possession  and  exercise  of  their 
office. 

Iu  regard  to  Scotland,  it  has  been  already  ex- 
plained (see  Bt'RGLss),  that  persons  entitled  to  the 
privileges  of  burgesses  must  be  admitted  according 
to  the  old  form,  and  councillors,  before  induction, 
must  be  entered  burgesses,  such  burgesses,  of  course, 
being  fully  privileged  in  all  other  respects.  Bat  the 
list,  which  corresponds  to  the  English  burgess  roll, 
is  the  list  of  municipal  elrrtor*  qualified  according 
to  the  provisions  of  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  76, 
passed  for  amending  the  laws  for  the  election  of 
magistrates  aud  councils  in  the  royal  burghs  in 
Scotland. 

BURGH  is  a  descriptive  name  of  towns  and 
cities  in  Scotland,  corresponding  to  the  English 
word  Borough  (q.  T.).  There  were  burgh*  of  barony, 
free  burgh*,  burgh*  of  regality,  and  roual  burgh*. 
Since  lt<32,  there  have  been  what  arc  cabled  parlia- 
mentary burgh* — that  is,  towns  or  burghs  not  being 
royal  burghs,  but  sending  or  contributing  to  send 
representatives  to  parliament,  under  the  Act  1  and  3 
Will  IV.  c.  65.  By  the  General  I'olice  Act  for 
Scotland,  the  won!  B.  is  declared  to  mean  also  any 
populous  place,  the  boundaries  of  which  are  fixed 
by  the  act.  Among  parliamentary  burghs  are 
Puisley,  Greenock,  I-cith,  Kilmarnock,  Falkirk, 
Hamilton,  Peterhead,  ic. ;  and  bv  the  8  and  4 
Will.  IV.  e.  77,  amended  by  the  4  and  5  Will.  IV. 
c.  86,  and  the  16  Viet.  c.  26,  a  new  constitution 
has  been  conferred  on  them  for  the  election  of 
their  magistrates  and  councillors,  and  for  the  ap- 
pointment of  other  officers  ;  the  election  being  with 
the  persons  qualified  to  vote  for  a  member  of 
parliament — to  be  concluded  iu  Paisley,  Greenock, 
Leith,  aud  Kilmarnock,  by  open  poll  in  one  day, 
the  polling-books  to  be  summed  up,  and  the  result 
declared  by  the  provoft:  in  Falkirk,  Hamilton, 
Musselburgh,  Airdrie,  Port-Glasgow,  Peterhead, 
Portobello,  Cromarty,  and  Oban,  to  be  by  signed 
lists :  a  third  of  the  council  to  go  out,  and  others 
to  be  elected  every  year;  and  the  provost  and 
magistrates  to  be  chosen  by  the  council  from  their 
own  number. 

The  police  of  burghs,  and  their  paving,  draining, 
cleansing,  lighting,  and  improvement  are  regulated 
by  the  13  and  I  I  Vict.  c.  33,  passed  in  ldflo. 

Be  sous  or  Bakont  are  corporations  consisting 
of  the  inhabitants  of  determinate  tracts  of  ground 
within  the  Baronp  (q.  v.),  and  municipally  governed 
by  magistrates,  whose  election  is  either  dependent 
on  the  baron  or  lord  of  the  district,  or  vested  in  the 
inhabitants  themselves.  Sometimes  their  charter  of 
incorporation  gave  them  power  to  create  subordinate 
corporations  and  crafts,  as  in  royal  burghs;  but 
all  exclusive  privileges  of  trading  in  burghs  are 
abolished  by  the  9  and  10  Vict.  c.  17.  In  other 
respects,  the  general  corporate  law  of  the  country 
applies  to  burghs  of  barony,  as  to  which  see  below, 
Britons,  Rotal.  They  have  power  to  administer 
their  common  good,  to  elert  their  hcrph-ofTicers,  to 
make  bye-laws,  and  their  burgesses  are  entitled  to 
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challenge,  the  Mile  or  other  disposition  of  the  burgha  1 
property.' 

Bt'Roiis,  Free",  were  burgha  of  barony  enfran- 
chised bv  crown  (.'barter  with  right*  of  trade,  both 
home  and  foreign,  but  subjected,  at  the  name  time, 
to  the  same  class  of  public  burdens  and  taxation 
which  royal  burghs  had  to  bear  as  the  price  of  their 
peculiar  'privilege*.  Since  the  gradual  decay  and 
ultimate  suppression  of  commercial  monopoly,  this 
class  of  burgha  has  become  extinct,  or  rather  all 
burghs  may  now  be  said  to  be  frtr. 

Hi  Rt.ns  of  Regality  wen-  burghs  of  baronies, 
spiritual  or  temporal,  enfranchised  by  crown  charter, 
with  regal  or  exclusive  criminal  jurisdiction  within 
their  own  territories,  and  thence  called  regalilie* 
(q.  v.)  Some  of  these  burgh*  of  regality,  especially 
those  which  were  dependent  on  the  greater  bishop* 
anil  abbots,  were  of  high  antiquity,  and  possessed 
jurisdiction  and  privilege  of  trade  only  distinguish- 
able from  those  of  royal  burghs,  by  being  more  cir- 
cumscribed in  their  limits.  Since  the  abolition  of 
hereditary  jurisdictions,  by  the  Act  2o  Geo.  II.  c  43, 
the  distinction  between  burghs  of  regality  and 
burghs  of  barony  has  ceased  to  be  of  any  practical 
importance. 

Mr  roiis,  Royal.  A  royal  burgh  is  a  corporate 
body  deriving  its  existence,  constitution,  and  rights, 
from  a  royal  charter — such  charter  being  either 
actual  and  express,  or  presumed  to  have  existed, 
and  by  the  accident  of  war  and  time,  to  have 
perished.  By  a  Scotch  act  passed  in  1 1(59,  a  con- 
stitution was  given  to  royal  burghs,  by  which 
the  right  of  ap|*ointing  their  successors  belonged 
to  the  old  councils,  the  act  also  containing  the 
singular  provision,  that  when  the  new  council 
was  chosen,  the  members  of  it,  along  with  those 
of  thf  o!d  rounril,  should  choose  all  the  office- 
bearers of  the  burgh,  each  craft  or  trade  corporation 
being  represented  at  the  election  by  one  of  them- 
selves. But  this  simple  plan  was  not  univer- 
sally adopted,  and  the  election  gradually  lost  its 
former  free  and  popular  form — a  close  and  exclu- 
sive proceeding  being  ultimately  established  in  its 
place.  This  'close  system,'  as  it  ha*  been  called, 
notwithstanding  its  repugnancy  to  the  spirit  of  the 
times,  and  modern  idea*  of  public  administration, 
continued  in  force  until  the  vear  183:5,  when  an  net 
of  parliament  was  passed,  the  3  and  4  Will.  IV. 
c.  7«,  amended  by  the  4  and  5  Will.  IV.  c.  87,  and 
the  1ft  Vict.  c.  20,  by  which  it  was  abolished,  and 
an  entirely  new  constitution  given  to  royal  burghs, 
with  the  exception  of  nine  of  them,  which,  on  account 
of  the  smallties*  of  their  population,  are  excepted 
from  the  provisions  of  the  act,  the  election  in  these 
being  conducted  as  it  was  before  the  act  was  passed. 
These  nine  burghs  are:  iJornock,  AVtr  (lalloiniy. 
Culm*,  /^x  A-«<iien,  Btrvie,  Wetter  Anttruiher,  Ail- 
rtnnii.  Kinqh  ,rn,  and  Kititorr.  Of  the  other  royal 
burghs,  being  those  to  which  the  reforming  acts 
apply,  the  principal  are — Eoinhukgii,  Ulargow, 
A'xrdrtn.,I>u.»d>"e,  Pirth,  Ihtnffniilinf,  Dniitfrie*,  and 
Inrernen*.  The  leading  provisions  of  these  acts  are 
as  follow :  All  persons  within  the  burgh,  qualified 
under  the  Parliamentary  Reform  Act,  2  and  3  Will. 
IV.  c.  65,  in  respect  of  property  or  occupancy  of 
premises,  and  who  have  resided  for  six  month*  next 
previous  to  the  last  day  of  June,  within  the  royalty, 
or  within  seven  milcs'of  it,  are  entitled  to  vote  in 
Che  election  of  councillors.  In  such  burghs  as  do 
not  now  send  members  to  parliament,  property  of 
the  same  value  is  required  for  the  qualification,  and 
claims  for  this  privilege  must  be  lodged  with  the 
town-clerk  on  or  before  the  21st  of  July,  in  a  parti- 
cular form.  The  councillors  are  chosen  from  among 
the  electors  residing,  or  personally  earn  ing  on  busi- 
ness, within  the  royalty  rand  where  there  Ls  a  body 


of  burgesses  in  the  burgh,  each  councillor,  before  hia 
induction,  must  be  entered  a  burgess — a  requisite 
clearly  unnecessary  for  the  purpose  of  the  municipal 
administration  contemplated  by  the  act,  and  which, 
it  is  expected,  » ill  be  don^  away.  The  number  of 
councillors  in  each  burgh  is  such  as,  by  the  ttttt 
or  constitution  existing  at  the  passing  of  the  act, 
formed  the  common  council,  or,  where  this  was 
variable,  the  smallest  number  making  a  full  council. 
The  electors  of  Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  Aberdeen, 
Dundee,  Perth,  Dunfermline,  Dumfries,  and  Inver- 
ness, are  divided  into  wards  or  districts.  At  the 
clectiou  immediately  succeeding  the  passing  of  the 
act,  each  ward  elected  six  councillors;  but  as  every 
year  the  third  part  of  the  council  goes  out  of  office, 
in  the  order  prescribed  by  the  act,  two  councillors 
arc  now  annually  choaen  by  each  ward,  there  being 
no  bar,  however,  to  the  re-election  of  an  outgoing 
councillor.  The  electors  in  other  burghs  choose  the 
whole  council  exactly  as  theae  wards  do  their  pro- 
portion of  it,  and  consequently  elect  each  year  a 
third  part  in  place  of  that  which  has  retired.  Upon 
the  third  lawful  day  after  the  election  succeeding  the 
passing  of  the  act,  the  councillors  meet  and  choose, 
by  a  plurality  of  voices,  a  provost,  bailies,  treasurer, 
a ud  other  office-bearers,  as  existing  in  the  council 
by  the  sett  or  usage  of  the  burgh ;  and  vacancies 
occurring  among  such  office-bearers,  in  consequence 
of  the  annual  retirement  of  the  third  part  of  the 
council,  are  directed  to  be  supplied  from  the  coun- 
cillors in  like  manner,  as  soon  as  the  election  of  the 
new  third  has  taken  place,  the  first  attending  magis- 
trate having  a  casting  vote  in  cases  of  equality. 
Vacancies  taking  place  during  the  year  by  death  or 
resignation  are  supplied,  ad  interim,  by  the  remain- 
ing members  of  the  council,  and  the  persons  so 
elected  by  the  councillors  retire  at  the  succeeding 
election.  The  rights  of  the  guildry,  trades,  &c,  to 
elect  their  own  dean  of  guild,  &c,  are  still  pre- 
served ;  but  they  are  now  no  longer  recognised  as 
official  or  constituent  members  of  the  council,  their 
functions  being  performed  by  a  member  of  the 
council,  elected  by  a  majorit  y  of  the  councillors.  In 
Aberdeen,  Dundee,  and  Perth,  however,  the  dean  of 
guild,  and  in  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  the  convener 
of  trades  and  the  dean  of  guild  are,  tx  officio,  mem- 
bers of  council;  and  the  electors  in  all  the  above 
named  burghs  choose  such  a  number  of  councillors 
as,  together  with  these  officers,  makes  up  the 
proper  number.  No  magistrate  or  councillor  can  be 
town-clerk.  The  magistrates  and  council  possess 
the  same  powers  of  administration  and  jurisdiction 
as  were  enjoyed  by  the  magistrates  and  town- 
council  before  the  passing  of  the  act ;  and  none  of 
them  is  responsible  for  the  debts  of  the  burgh,  or 
the  acts  of  his  predecessors,  otherwise  than  a*  a 
citizen  or  burgess.  The  existing  council  in  all 
burghs  royal  must  every  year  make  up,  on  or 
before  the  15th  of  October,  a  state  of  their 
affairs,  to  be  kept  in  the  town-clerk's  or  treasurer's 
office.  The  act  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  26  provides  for 
the  supplying  of  vacancies  in  town  councils  of  burgh, 
consequent  on  void  and  irregular  elections. 

The  police  of  burghs  and  other  populous  places, 
and  the  paving,  draining,  cleansing,  lighting,  and 
improving  the  same,  are  regulated  by  the  13  and 
14  Vict.  c.  33;  and  the  16  and  17  Vict,  c  93, 
enables  burghs  to  improve  and  maintain  their  har- 
bours. 

The  exclusive  privilege  of  trading  in  burghs  is 
abolished  by  the  9  and  It)  Vict,  c.  17. 

BURGHERS,  a  name  popularly  given  to  a  religious 
denomination  in  Scotland.    See  United  Prkshve- 

RiANS. 

BURGH  ACRES  are  acres  or  small  patches  of 
laud  lying  iu  the  neighbourhood  of  Royal  liwtflu 
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(q.  v.),  usually  feued  or  leased  out  to  burgesses  or 
persons  resident  within  the  burgh.  A  Scotch  ict 
of  parliament,  passed  in  1095,  relating  to  the  divi- 
sion or  partition  of  lands  lying  runrig,  excepts  burgh 
acres,  or,  as  the  act  calls  them,  'burrow  and  incur- 
porat  acres,'  from  te  provisions;  hut  this  is  to  be 
understood  only  of  royal  burghs,  and  not  of  burghs 
of  barony  or  others. 

BURGHS,  Coktkxtion  or.  See  Coxtestios  or 
Rotal  Burghs. 

BURGKMA1R,  Hans,  a  noted  old  Germnn 
painter  and  wood-engraver,  was  born  at  Augsburg, 
1473.  He  was  the  father-in-law  of  the  elder  Holbein, 
and  the  friend  of  Albert  Diirer,  whose  influence  is 
manifest  in  B.'s  works.  Several  excellent  paintings 
by  B.  are  preserved  in  the  galleries  of  Munich, 
Berlin,  Augsburg,  and  Vienna.  But  he  is  best 
known  as  a  wood-engraver ;  his  cuts  amounting  in 
all  to  nearly  700.  Among  the  most  celebrated  of 
these  is  his' '  Triumph  of  the  Emperor  Maximilian,' 
in  13o  cuts,  with  a  description  by  the  emperor  him- 
self. Another  fine  series  of  237  cuts,  called  'The 
Wit*  King,'  represents  the  deeds  of  Maximilian.  B. 
is  supposed  to  have  died  about  the  year  1 559. 

BU  RGLARY  (through  the  old  Fr.  from  Lat. 
burgi  tatro,  a  robber  of  a  burg  or  enclosure),  in  the 
criminal  law  of  England,  js  defined  to  be  a  breaking 
and  entering  the  mansion-house  of  another  in  the 
night,  with  intent  to  commit  some  felony  within 
the  same,  whether  such  intent  be  executed  or  not. 
It  is  peculiar  to  this  crime,  that  it  can  only  be 
committed  in  the  night-time,  which,  by  the  7  Will. 
IV'.,  and  1  Vict.  e.  86,  s.  4,  is  considered  us  com- 
mencing at  nine  in  the  evening,  atid  concluding 
at  six  in  the  morning  of  the  next  day.  The  next 
requisite  of  the  crime,  according  to  the  definition 
we  have  given,  relates  to  the  place  of  its  commission. 
It  must  be  in  a  ma«*ion-nousc,  for  such  is  the 
technical  expression  ;  but  this  is  construed  to  mean 
any  private  dwelling,  or  any  building  temporarily 
or  permanently  used  for  that  purpose.  It  cannot 
be  committed  in  a  distant  barn,  warehouse,  or  the 
like,  unless  there  be  a  communication  with  the 
dwelling-house,  nor  in  a  house  where  no  one  resides. 
But  it  is  B.  to  break  into  a  house  which  is  u.«ed  as 
an  occasional  residence,  and  which  the  owner  is  in 
the  habit  of  leaving  for  a  short  period,  with  the 
intention  of  returning,  even  although  no  one  be  in 
the  house  at  the  time  of  the  offence.  A  chamber 
in  a  college,  or  an  inn  of  court,  is  also  within  the 
meaning  of  a  mansion-house;  so  likewise  is  a  room 
or  lodging  in  any  private  house,  if  the  owner  and 
the  lodger  enter  by  different  outer  doors ;  but  if 
they  both  cuter  by  one  outer  door,  then  the  offence 
can  only  be  committed  against  the  owner.  For  the 
same  .reason,  a  building  belonging  to  a  corporation, 
and  separately  inhabited  by  the  officers  of  the  body 
corporate,  is  the  mansion-house  of  the  corporation, 
and  not  of  the  officers.  Again,  a  shop  which  is 
part  of  another  man's  house,  and  hired  merely  for 
the  purpose  of  work  or  trade,  is  not  a  dwelling- 
house,  and  B.  cannot  he  committed  in  it,  neither 
as  against  the  shopkeeper,  nor  against  the  person 
who  occupies  the  other  portion  of  the  house.  Thia 
offence  cannot  be  committed  in  a  tent  or  booth 
erected  in  a  market  or  fair,  though  the  owner  may 
lodge  therein,  for  his  doing  so  makes  it  no  more 
B.  to  break  open  such  an  erection,  than  it  would 
be  to  uncover  a  tilted  waggon  under  the  same 
circumstances.  But  it  may  be  committed  by  break- 
ing open  a  church,  which,  according  to  Sir  Edward 
Coke,  is  damu*  mantionali*  Lei,  the  mansion-house 
of  God. 

As  to  the  manner  of  committing  B.,  it  is  laid 
down  by  Blackstone  that  there  must  be  both  a 


breaking  and  an  entry  to  complete  it.  There  must, 
in  general,  be  an  actual  breaking,  a  substantial  and 
forcible  irruption — as,  at  leust,  by  breaking,  or 
taking  out  the  glass  of,  or  otherwise  opening  a 
window  ;  picking  a  lock,  or  opening  it  with  a  key  ; 
nay,  by  lilting  up  the  latch  of  a  door,  or  unloosening 
any  other  fastening.  But  if  a  person  leaxes  his 
doors  or  windows  open,  it  is  his  own  lolly  and 
negligence,  and  if  a  man  enters  therein,  it  is  no  B. ; 
yet  if  he  afterwards  unlocks  an  inner  or  chamber 
door,  it  is  so.  To  come  down  a  chimney  is  held  a 
burglarious  entry,  for  that  is  as  much  closed  as  the 
nature  of  things  will  admit ;  so  also  to  knock  at 
a  door,  and  u[H>n  its  being  opened,  to  rush  in  with 
a  felonious  intent ;  or,  under  preteuce  of  taking 
lodgings,  to  fall  upon  the  landlord,  and  rob  him. 
If  the  servant  conspires  with  a  robber,  and  lets  him 
into  the  house  by  night,  thia  is  B.  in  both. 

The  intent  must  al*o  appear,  otherwise  the  offence 
will  amount  only  to  a  trespass;  and  it  must  be  an 
intent  to  commit  felony,  which  maybe  inferred  from 
the  conduct  of  the  offender  while  in  the  house. 

The  punishment  for  this  crime  is  now  regulated 
by  the  act  7  Will.  IV.  and  1  Vict.  c.  86,  amended 
by  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  99,  and  the  20  and 
21  Vict.  c.  S.  The  provisions  are  to  the  effect 
that  any  one  convicted  of  B.  shall  be  liable  to 
|>enal  servitude  for  life,  or  any  term  not  less  than 
ten  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned  for  any  term 
not  more  than  three  years;  and  in  the  case  of 
imprisonment,  hard  labour  and  solitary  confine- 
ment may  be  superadded.  It  is  further  enacted, 
that  whosoever  shall  burglariously  break  and  enter 
into  any  dwelling-house,  and  shall  assault  with 
intent  to  murder  any  person  being  therein ;  or 
shall  stab,  cut,  wound,  beat,  or  strike  any  such 
person,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  suffer  death. 
By  another  statute,  the  I  t  and  15  Vict.  c.  19,  also 
amended  by  the  ltland  17  Vict.  c.  99,  and  the  20  and 
•21  Vict.  c.  3,  it  is  enacted  that  any  person  found 
bg  night,  armed  with  any  dangerous  or  offensive 
weapon  or  instrument,  or  with  housebreaking  imple- 
ments, or  with  face  blackened  or  disguised,  with 
intent  to  enter  any  buildings,  and  to  commit  felony 
therein ;  or  if  he  be  found  by  night  in  any  building 
with  intent  to  commit  a  felony  therein — is  guilty 
of  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  with  imprisonment, 

|  not  exceeding  three  years;  and  in  case  of  a  scconH 
conviction,  is  liable  either  to  such  imprisonment  or 
to  penal  servitude  for  not  less  than  three,  and  not 

,  exceeding  ten  years. 

j  Blackstone  observes,  that  this  offeuce  was  anciently 
called  Hamesecken,  as,  he  adds,  it  is  in  Scotland  to 
this  day.  But  the  Scotch  law  on  this  subject  has 
some  points  of  difference— hamesecken,  or  hatue- 
sucken,  as  it  is  spelled  in  the  Scotch  books,  not 
being  quite  identical  aith  B.  :  thus,  the  former  is 
an  offence  exclusively  against  the  perton,  and  it 
may  be  committed  in  the  daytime  as  well  as  at 
night ;  and  there  are  other  points  of  dissimilarity. 

'  The  Scotch  law  relating  to  housebreaking  and 
ntouthrief   affords    analogies.     See  HamksickeX, 

HoL-HEBRKAKl.SG,    StoCTIIRIEF,    LaRCKXY,  RoMEKY, 

Assault. 

Bt'  RGLEN,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Uri,  about  two  miles  from  Altorf.  It  is 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  William  TelL  The 
supposed  site  of  tho  patriot's  house  is  now  occupied 
by  a  chapel,  upon  the  walls  of  which  are  represented 
certain  well  known  scenes  from  his  history. 

BU  RGOMASTER,    See  Gnu.. 

BU  RGOS,  a  city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new 
province  of  the  same  name,  and  of  the  former  kiug- 
dom  of  Old  Castile,  is  situated  in  a  fertile  valley  at 
the  foot  of  the  Sierra  d'Oca,  and  on  the  right  bank 
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ofthc  ihcr  Ailanzon,  in  Lit.  42*  20'  N.,  and  long,  that  dent  to  Portugal.    In  1880  he  was  appointed 

3"  45'  W.    Tup.  15,1*24.  .  B.  in  a  very  ancient  place,  chairman  of  the  Board  of  Public  Works  in  Ireland1 

having  been  founded  in  844.    Many  of  Uic  gloomy  and  in  1845,  Inspector-General  of  Fortifications  in 

old  house*  of  it*  early  history  still  remain.    In  the  England.    In  1851,  he  obtained  the  rank  of  Lieuten- 

castle  of  I).,  Edward  I.  ot  England  was  married  to  ant-general,  and  in  1854  was  made  D.  C.  L.  of  Oxford 

Eleanor  of  Castile.    The  cathedral  of  B.*,  founded  University.    During  the  same  year  he  was  pent  to 

in  1221,  la  one  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  Gothic  Turkey,  to  devise  measures  against  the  advance  of 

architecture  in  Spain.    Its  various  chapels  arc  rich  the  Russians;  and  in  the  Crimean  war  he  was  chief 

in  fiue  sculpture  and  tombs.    It  was  the    birth-  of  the  engineering  department  of  the  British  army 

place  of  the  Cid  (q.  v.).    B.  has  manufactures  of  till  recalled  in  1855.     For  his  services  at  Scbas- 

woolleas,  linen*,  mid  huts,  but  it  dejiends  chiefly  topol,  he  received  from  the  Sultan  the  order  of 

on  the  traffic  which  its  position  on  the  great  road  the  Medjidie,  and  from  the  French  emperor  that  of 

from  France  and  the  northern  Spai  i«h  provinces  to  grand  officer  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.    He  was 

Madrid  secures  it.    B.  has  several  charitable  and  made  general  in  1855,  and  created  a  baronet  in 

1856. 


educational  institutions.  It  formerly  had  a  much 
larger  population — as  many  us  5o,OiiO — but  on  the 
rcmovul  of  tbe  court  to  Madrid  in  the  16th  c,  B. 
began  to  decline  in  population  and  importance.  It 
was  further  greatly  injured  in  November  1808  by 
the  French  who  sacked  it.  In  1812,  the  castle  was 
four  times  unsuccessfully  besieged  by  Wellington, 
who,  however,  took  it  in  the  following  year,  when 
the  French  blew  it  up,  as  well  as  the  fortifications. 
— The  province  of  B.  has  an  area  of  7i»82  square 
miles,  and  a  population  in  1864,  of  i 349,714.  The 
surface  is  elevated,  the  soil  fertile,  yielding  grain 
and  fruits.    The  hills  afford  rich  pasturage;  and 


!  BURGUNDY  (Fr.  Bourpogne),  an  ancient  pro- 
vince of  France,  now  forming  the  departments  of  Cote 
d'Or,  Suonc-ct-Loire,  Ain,  and  part  of  Yonne.  Dijon 
was  the  capital  of  Burgundy.  The  ancient  Bur- 
gundiaus  (Burjruitdi  or  Jiurgimdiouea),  originally  a 
German  tribe,  were  at  first  nettled  on  the  banks'  of 
the  Oder  and  the  Vistula,  and  afterwards  extended 
themselves  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Neckar,  ami,  in 
4<>7,  penetrated  into  Roman  Gaul.  Their  conversion 
to  Christianity  took  place  in  the  course  of  eight  days! 
They  adopted  a  brief  Arian  confession  of  faith,  and 
were  baptized.    From  4<>7  to  684,  the  kingdom  of 


the  minerals  gold,  silver,  iron,  lead,  aud  copper  are  fi.  was  several  times  divided;  and  in  451,  Gundicnr, 

found-  king  of  B.,  with  Hi/Hio  men,  confronted  Attilla, 

BURGOYNE,    John,    a     British    general    and  but  was  defeated  and  slain.    The  tradition  of  this 

dramatist,  natural  son  of  Lord  Biugley,  early  entered  overthrow  of  the  old  Burgundians  is  preserved  in  a 

the    army,  and   in    August    1759    was  appointed  confused  form  in  the  Silxlunrpn  Lird. 
Iieutcnant-colouel  commandant  of  the  1 6th   Light  j     In  534,  B.  passed  under  the  rule  of  the  Franks;  but 

Dragoons.    In   1 7 < > t   he  served  at  Belle  Isle,  and  the  weak  government  of  the  later  Carlovingiau  kings 

lu  176.!  commanded  a  force  sent  into  Portugal  for  allowed  it  to  become  once  more  independent,  and 
the  defence  of  that  kingdom  agninst  tlte  Sjianiards, 
when   he   surprised  aud  captured  Alcantara.  In 
1770  he  served  in  North  America,  and  in  the  sum- 


mer of  1777  he  was  appointed  to  the  command  of  contention  and  division  of  the 


a  large  force  ordered  to  penetrate  from  Canada 
into  the  rebellious  districts.  The  early  part  of  the 
expedition  was  marked  by  his  capture  of  Ticon- 
derogu;  but  neglecting  to  preserve  his  communica- 
tions with  Canada,  he  encountered  the  greatest 
difficulties,  and  was  at  lost  obliged  to  surrender 
with  his  army  to  General  Gates,  at  Saratoga. 
Boon  i^fter  his  return  to  England,  having  been 
denied  an  audience  of  the  king,  aud  refused  a  court- 
martial,  he  went  over  to  the  opposition  party, 
aud  voluntarily  resigned  all  his  appointments.  On 
a  change  of  ministry,  ut  the  close  of  the  American 
war,  he  wits  appointed  commander-in-chief  in 
Ireland.  This  office  he  resigned  two  years  after, 
and  subsequently  seems  to  have  devoted  his  time 
to  light  literature.  He  was  the  author  of  some 
pamphlets  in  defence  of  his  conduct,  and  of  77/e 
Maid  ,,f  the  (Jul*  (178<)X  Tht  Heire,*  (1786).  7%« 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  other  stock  dramatic  pieces. 
B.  was  one  of  the  managers  for  conducting  the 
impeachment  of  Warren  Hastings.  He  died  June  4, 
1792. 

BURGOYNE,  Sir  Joust  Fox,  Bart.,  an  eminent 
engineer-officer,  born  in  1782,  entered  the  Royal 


it  was  named  the  kingdom  of  Aries,  from  the  resi- 
dence of  its  first  king,  Boso,  who  died  887.  He 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  I/Otiis;  and  alter  a  time  of 

French  territories, 
Hugo  of  France, 
,  and  was  followed 


Duke  Rudolf,  nephew  of  Kiti| 
made  himself  ruler  of  Upper 
by  Rudolf  II.  (912),  who  was  crowned  king  of  Italy 
in  921,  and  united  Lower  B.,  or  Aries,  to  his  owu 


kingdom  in  928.  Conrad  the  Peaceable  i 
and  after  him,  Rudolf  III.,  who  dying  without  male 
issue  in  M82,  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  the  Empe- 
ror Conrad  II  of  Germany,  whose  son,  Henry  I1L, 
made  its  duchy  of  live  German  empire. 

With  Philip  the  Bold,  the  founder  of  the  riew 
ducal  dynasty  of  B..  a  new  and  splendid  era  was  com- 
menced, in  1803,  and  was  continued  to  the  death  of 
Charles  the  Bold  (q.  r.\  in  1477,  who  left  no  male 
issue.    B.  was  then  iiuorpoiated  with  France. 

BURGUNDY.  Iai\  is,  Di  ke  or,  the  grandson 
of  Louis  XIV.  of  Frnnce,  and  Dauphin  of  France 
after  the  death  of  his  father,  was  born  at  Versailles 
in  1682.  Even  in  childhood  he  was  ungovernable, 
and  became  excessively  violent  and  haughty, 
and  abandoned  to  all  gross  and  sensual  passions. 
Although  educated  under  the  care  of  tbe  Al>be 
Fenelou,  he  used,  when  30  years  of  age  to  divert 
himself  with  drowning  flies  In  oil,  and  blowing  up 
living  frogs  with  gun|iowder.  He  had  the  misfortune 
Engineers  in  1798.  From  18<M)  to  18ti7,  he  served  to  be  deformed;  his  deportment  and  manners  were 
In  tbe  Mediterranean  and  the  levant ;  proceeded  undignified,  and  his  mind  was  imbued  with  bigotry, 
with  Sir  John  Moore's  force  to  Sweden,  aud  sub-  When  only  about  16  years  of  age,  he  was  married 
•equently  to  Portugal,  and  was  at  Corunna  in  18o9.   to  the  Princess  Adelaide  of  Savoy,  aud  spent  his 


The  same  year,  he  became  attached  to  the  Third 
Division  of  the  army  under  Sir  Arthur  Welleslev 
in  the  Peninsula,  and  till  the  conclusion  of  the  war 
in  1814,  wss  present  at  all  its  sieges,  distinguishing 
himself  in  those  of  San  Sebastian  and  Burgos,  and 
was  twice  wounded.  He  became  Licutenan;-eolonel ; 
April  27,  1812;  in  1814,  was  commanding  engineer 
•f  the  expedition  to  New  Orleans,  and  m  1826,  of, 


u  the  company  of  his 
the  court.  Nevcrthe- 
y  appointed  generalise 


time  wholly  in  amusements 
spouse  and  of  the  ladies  of 
less,  in  17<»1,  he  was  nnmiua 

simo  of  the  army,  really  under  the  command  of 
the  Duke  de  Vendome,  and  is  said  to  have  shewn 
some  spirit  in  a  cavalry-fight  nt  Nimeguen;  but  he 
quarrelled  with  Vendome,  chiefly  because  he  hud 
once  been  compelled  to  establish  bis  head-quartern 
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BURGUNDY  PITCH— BURIAL. 


in  a  nunnery.  He  lout  the  respect  of  the  army,  and  ! 
was  exposed  to  many  humiliations,  partly  proceed- 
ing  from  intrigues  set  on  foot  against  him  out  of  ; 
envy  by  his  father.  He  returned  to  the  court  more 
eccentric,  gloomy,  and  unsociable  than  before.  But 
when  he  became,  on  h»-  father's  death,  the  second 
perron  in  the  kingdom,  all  his  defects  vanished  from 
the  sight  of  the  courtiers,  and  flattery  bestowed  on 
him  the  title  of  the  Great  Dauphin.  He  died 
suddenly  in  the  year  17 1*2.  A  few  days  previously, 
his  wife  and  her  son,  the  Duke  of  Hretagne,  had 
died,  and  the  same  hearse  carried  father,  mother, 
and  child  to  St.  Denis.  The  Duke  of  Orleans, 
subsequently  regent,  and  his  daughter,  the  Duchess 
of  Herri,  were  accused,  but  without  reason,  of  hav- , 
ing  caused  them  to  be  poisoned. 

BURGUNDY    PITCH,   a     resinous  substance 
prepared  from  common    frankincense  (q.  v.),  the 
vpouiaiieous  exudation  of  the    Norway  spruce-fir  | 
(Allien  txreha  ;  see  Fir)  by  melting  it  in  hot  water,  ' 
by  which  means  i'.  is  freed  from  a  considerable 
part   of  the    volatile  oil    which  it  contains.  By 
Htruiuin^  it  through  a  coarse  cloih,  impurities  are 
also  removed.    B.  P.  is  of  a  yellowish-white  colour, 
hard  and  brittle  when  cold,  but  softening  by  the 
heat  of  the  hand,  and  readily  adhering  to  the  ekin. 
It    ho*    a    not    unpleasant    resinous  odour,  and  ! 
a  slightly  bitter  taste.    It  is  used  in  medicine  as  an 
external  application  only,  and  generally  acts  as  a 
mild  irritant.     A  very  common   application  of  it 
is  as  a   plaster  in  complaints  of  the  chest,  and  i 
in   rheumatic  complaints.    It   enters  also  as   an  | 
ingredient  with  resin,  oils,  &c,  into   a  compound 
planter  of  similar  use.    The  B.  P.  of  commerce  is ; 
now  principally  brought  from  Hamburg;  but  the 
greater  part  of  what  is  sold  under  that  name  is 
really  manufactured  of  common  rosin  and  palm- 
oil,  or  from  American  turpentine.    It  has  a  fuller 
yellow  colour  than  the  genuine  B.  P.,  and  a  less 
agreeable  odour. 

BURGUNDY  WINES  are  chiefly  the  produce 
of  vineyards  cultivated  on  the  billy  hinds  form- 
ing the  Cine  d'Or,  between  Dyon  and  Chalons, 
These  hills  average  about  from  8>0  to  Humj  feet 
in  height;  the  vineyards  ascend  up  the  slopes 
in  terraces,  and  spread  along  the  table  land  on 
the  summit.  '  In  richness  of  flavour  and  iu  per- 
fume, and  all  the  more  delicate  qualities  of  the 
juice  of  the  grape,  the  wines  grown  here  unques- 
tionably rank  as  the  finest  in  the  world.'  The  most 
celebrated  of  the  red  wines  of  Burgundy  are  the 
Closvougeot  (near  Deaune),  Nuits,  Chambertin  (the 
favourite  wine  of  Louis  XIV.  as  well  as  of  Napoleon) 
the  Romane-Couti,  Richebourg,  Voluuy,  and  Po- 
niard. Of  other  red  wines  of  Burgundy  not  grown 
on  the  C6te  d'Or,  those  of  Pitoy,  Perriire  Preaux, 
and  Auxerne,  are  held  in  most  repute.  Tho  white 
wines  of  Burgundy  are  also  the  finest  iu  France, 
but  being  produced  in  less  quantity,  tliey  have  less 
celebrity.  The  quantity  of  wine  annually  produced 
iu  Burgundy  averages  3,5im»,<mm>  hectolitres  (77, t'OO, 
Otxi  gallons),  of  which  only  about  about  a  fifth  is 
the  district. 


BURIAL,  a  word  of  Teut.  origin  ( Ang.-Sax.  biiyan, 
to  conceal),  is  applied  to  the  prevalent  method  among  1 
civilised  nations  of  disposing  of  the  dead,  by  hiding 
them  in  the  earth.  As  there  is  almost  nothing  else . 
so  deeply  interesting  to  the  living  as  the  disposal  of 
those  whom  they  have  loved  and  lout,  so  there  is 
perhaps  nothing  else  so  distinctive  of  the  condition 
and  character  of  a  people  as  tho  method  in  which 
they  treat  their  dead.  Hence,  funeral  customs  asso- 
ciate themselves  with  a  wide  variety  of  sentiments, 
from  gentle  and  rational  sorrow,  up  to  deification  of 
the  departed,  accompanied  sometimes  with  cruelty 
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and  ferocity  towards  the  living.    People  of  a  low 
and  barbarous  type  carelessly  permit  the  remains  of 
the  dead  to  lie  in  the  way  of  the  living,  and  there 
are  a  few  instances  in  which  the  object  of  artificial 
arrangements  has  been  to  preserve  a  decorated  por- 
tion of  the  body — as  for  instance,  a  gilded  skull — 
among  survivors.    The  general  tendeuey  of  man- 
kind, however,  has  always  been  to  bury  the  dead 
out  of  sight  of  the  living  ;  and  various  as  the  methods 
of  accomplishing  this  end  have  been,  they  have  re- 
solved themselves  into  three  preat  classifications: 
1.  The  simple  closing  up  of  the  body  in  earth  or  stone; 
'2.  The  burning  of  the  body,  and  the  entombing  of 
the  cinders ;  and,  8.  The  embalming  of  the  body. 
The  first  of  these  seems  to  be  the  earliest  form  of 
which  we  have  any  record,  and  it  is  the  form  most 
amply  sanctioned  by  the  existing  practice  of  ti  e 
civilised  world.    It  is  the  method  referred  to  in  the 
earliest  Scriptures;  and  all  are  familiar  with  the 
touching  scene  iu  which  Abraham   buries  Sarah 
in  the  cave  in  the  hind  of  Caiman  which  belonged 
to  Ephron,  but  was,  after  a  solemn  and  courteous 
negotiation,  secured  to  Abraham  for  a  possession 
to  bury  his  dead  in  (Gen.  c.  "23).    The  horrible  fate 
of  being  left  unhuricd,  either  from  scorn  or  neglect, 
is  powerfully  told  in  the  prophecy  of  Jeremiah  against 
Jehoiakim :  '  He  shall  be  buried  with  the  burial  of 
an  krs,  drawn  and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of 
Jerusalem.'    There  Is  frequent  allusion  in  the  later 
S-riplures,  and  especially  in  the  New  Testament,  to 
the  embalming  of  the  body  in  antiseptics  and  fragrant 
substances;  and  the  burning  of  the  bodies  of  Seal 
and  his  sons  is  accounted  for  by  commentator*  on 
the  supposition  that  they  were    too   far  decayed 
to  be  embalmed.    The  Israelites  may  have  learned 
the  practice  of  embalming   from    the  Egyptians, 
among  whom  it  was  an  art  so  gre-nly  cultivated 
and  extensively  practised,  that  Egyptian  corpses, 
as  inoffensive  as  any  article  of  wood  or  stone,  are 
scattered  over  Europe  in  museums,  and  are  even 
to  be  found  as  curiosities  in  private  houses.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  Upper  Egypt   seem  to  have 
afforded   facilities  for   embalming   unmatched  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world;  and  in  other  places 
the  vestiges  of   the    practice  are  comparatively 
rare,  though  it  is  usual  even  yet  to  embalm  royal 
corpses,  and  iu  some  places  to  preserve  a  series 
of  mummies,  as  in  the  vault  of  the  monastery  of 
Kreuzberg,  at  Bonn,  where  the  monks  have  been  suc- 
cessively preserved  in  their  costume  for  centuries. 
The  practice  of  incremation,  or  of  the  burning  of 
the  body,  and  the  entombing  of  the  ashes,  deserves 
more  inquiry  than  it  has  yet  obtained.    In  Greece, 
in  Etrurta — both  before  and  after  it  came  under 
the  Romans — and  in  the  north  of  Europe,  the  simple 
burial  of  the    body,  and  its  prior    reduction  to 
ashes,  were  both  practised,  and  sometimes  contem- 
poraneously.   The  tombs  of  Etmria  ate  rich  in  art, 
much  of  it  going  to  the  adornment  of  the  urns  of 
baked  clay  in  which  the  ashes  of  the  dead  are  kept. 
Vessels  of  ttrra-eotta,  or  cooked  earth,  containing 
human  remains,  have  been  found,  often  so  large  that 
they  appear  to  have  served  as  coffin*  for  containing 
the  whole  body.    Vessels  of  this  kind  were  lound  in 
the  valley  of  the  Scamander  by  some  British  officers 
while  spending  their  leisure  time  after  the  siege  of 
Schastopol,  upon  the  ground  supposed  to  have  been 
occupied  by  the  besiegers  of  Troy     Smaller  cinerary 
urns  have  been  found  over  so  extensive  a  portion  of 
the  world,  that  it  is  difficult  to  define  the  limits  to 
which  thev  belong.     The  Danish  antiquaries  say, 
that  in  their  stone  period,  when  the  use  of  metals 
was  unknown,  the  dead  were  all  buried  unburned  in 
stone  chambers,  and  that  the  burning  of  the  bodies 
and  the  preservation  of  the  ashes  in  urns  c.-«ip  j  in 
with  the  age  .  ■ 
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with  the  older  system  those  amorphous  mound*  of 
earth  or  stone  called  barrows  or  tumuli,  which  are 
to  be  found  all  over  the  north  of  Europe.  Mr. 
Bremner,  in  travelling  among  the  steppes  of  the 
Ukraine,  saw  multitudes  of  these  small  mounds, 
which  reminded  h».n  at  once  of  what  he  had  seen  on 
the  plain  of  Troy,  at  Upsaln  in  Sweden,  in  Scotland, 
and  in  Inland.  The  Irish  tumulus  of  New  Grange 
is  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  of  all,  forming  a 
connecting  link  between  the  simple  barrow  on  the 
moor  and  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  which  are  the 
perfection  of  the  same  kind  of  structure  applied  to 
the  same  purpose — the  burial  of  the  distinguished 
dead.  These  structure*  open  up  a  large  field  of 
curious  inquiry.  The  simple  theory,  that  they  were 
raised  over  the  dead,  has  lately  been  disturbed  by 
the  discovery  that  many  of  them  are  not  artificial, 
but  relics  of  sheets  of  alluvial  matter,  the  mass 
of  which  has  l>een  carried  away  ;  and  even  iu  these, 
human  remains  havo  been  found,  the  natural 
mounds  having  been  used  as  monuments.  Even 
when  human  remains  are  connected  with  barrows, 
cromlechs,  or  the  large  shapeless  pillars  commonly 
called  Druidical,  it  is  often  questionable  whether 
the  monument  was  made  to  receive  such  remains. 
It  is  certainly  ascertained  to  have  been  a  practice 
in  ancient  times  to  bury  bodies  in  tombs  which 
were  themselves  ancient  when  they  received  their 
inmates. 

Some  of  the  grandest  buildings  in  the  world  have 
been  tombs ;  such  are  the  pyramids,  the  castle  of 
St.  Angelo.  the  tomb  of  Ciecilia  Mctclla,  ami  many 
temples  scattered  over  Hindustan  and  other  eastern 
countries.  Thus,  the  reaped  paid  by  the  living  to 
the  dead  has  preserved  for  the  world  many  magnifi- 
cent fruits  of  architectural  genius  and  labour.  A 
notion  that  the  dead  may  requiro  the  things  they 
have  been  fond  of  iu  life,  has  also  preserved  to  the 
existing  world  many  relics  of  the  customs  of  past 
ages.  The  tombs  of  Egypt  have  supplied  an  immense 
quantity  of  them,  which  have  taught  the  present  age 
more  of  the  manners  of  ancient  nations  than  all  the 
learned  books  that  have  been  written.  It  is  an 
awful  remembrance,  at  the  same  time,  that  inanimate 
things  were  not  all  that  the  dead  were  expected  to 
take  with  them.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  favourite 
horses  and  slaves  sacrificed  at  the  holocaust  of  the 
dead  chief.  The  same  thing  has  been  done  in  our 
ow  n  day  in  Ashantee.  In  many  countries,  the  wives 
had  the  doom,  or  privilege,  as  it  was  thought,  of 
departing  with  their  husbands ;  and  down  to  the 
present  generation  the  practice  has  lived  in  full 
vigor  in  the  Hindu  sutti.  Among  the  Jews,  the 
Greeks,  the  Romans,  and  many  ancient  nations,  the 
dead  were  buried  beyond  the  towns.  The  '  stop, 
traveller !  was  a  usual  memorandum  on  Roman  tombs. 
In  Christian  countries,  if  the  remains  of  the  saint  to 
whom  a  church  was  dedicated  could  be  obtained— or 
any  thing  passing  for  the  remains — they  were  buried 
near  the  altar  in  the  choir.  It  became  a  prevalent 
de-sire  to  he  buried  near  these  saint?,  aud  the  bodies 
of  men  eminent  for  their  piety,  or  high  in  rank, 
came  thus  to  be  buried  in  churches.  The  extension 
of  the  practice  was  the  origin  of  churchyards.  These, 
in  crowded  towns,  became  offensive  aud  unhealthy. 
It  can  scarcely  be  said  that  this  practice,  so  detri- 
mental to  the  public  health,  as  the  burial  within 
churches,  was  checked  in  this  country  until  the 
whole  system  of  intramural  iutennent,  as  it  was 
called,  was  attacked,  about  the  year  1844.  by  Mr. 
Chad  wick  and  other  sanitary  reformers.  Measures 
were  afterwards  carried  for  shutting  graveyards  iu 
crowded  cities,  and  placing  interments  iu  opeu  ceme- 
teries under  sanitary  control.  The  first  great  measure 
was  passed  in  1 when  the  Board  of  Health  was 
made  a  Burial  Board  lor  the  Metropolis,  aud  power 


was  given  to  the  Privy  Council  to  close  the  city 
graveyards.  The  act  was  modified  two  years  after- 
wards, by  transferring  the  duties  of  managing  ceme- 
teries to  local  boards  appointed  by  the  vestries.  It 
was  in  London  that  the  danger  was  most  urgent 
and  the  remedy  immediate.  It  was  extended  to 
the  English  provinces  in  1853,  and  to  Scotland  in 
1800. 

In  England,  burial  in  some  part  of  the  parish 
churchyard  is  a  common  law  right,  without  even 
paying  for  breaking  the  soil,  and  that  right  will 
be  enforced  by  mandamus.  But  the  body  of  a 
parishioner  cannot  be  interred  iu  an  iron  coffin  or 
vault,  or  even  in  any  particular  part  of  a  church- 
yard, as,  for  instance,  the  family  vault,  without 
the  sanction  of  the  incumbent.  To  acquire  a  right 
to  be  buried  in  a  particular  vault  or  place,  a  faculty 
must  be  obtained  from  the  ordinary,  us  iu  the  case 
of  a  pew  in  the  church.  But  this  right  is  at  an 
end  when  the  family  cease  to  be  parishioners.  All 
such  righU,  by  faculty  or  otherwise,  are  expressly 
saved  by  the  Br  rial  Acts  (q.  v.). 

By  the  canons  of  the  Church  of  England,  clergy- 
men cannot  refuse  or  delay  to  bury  any  corpse  that 
is  brought  to  the  church  or  churchyard ;  on  the 
other  baud,  a  conspiracy  to  prevent  a  B.  is  an 
indictable  offence,  and  so  is  the  wilfully  obstructing 
a  clergyman  iu  reading  the  B.  service  in  a  |iarish 
church.  It  is  a  popular  error,  that  a  creditor  can 
arrest  or  detain  the  body  of  a  deceased  debtor  ;  and 
the  doing  such  an  act  is  indictable  as  a  misde- 
meanour. It  is  also  an  error,  that  permitting  a 
j  funeral  procession  to  pass  over  private  grounds 
creates  a  public  right  of  way.  By  the  3  Ceo.  IV. 
c.  126,  s.  82,  the  inhabitants  of  any  parish,  town- 
ship, or  place,  when  going  to  or  returning  from 
attending  funerals  of  persons  in  England  who  have 
died  and  are  to  be  buried  there,  are  exempted  from 
any  toll  within  these  limits.  And  by  the  4  (ieo.  IV. 
c.  49,  s.  8fi,  the  same  regulation  is  extended  to 
Scotland  ;  the  only  difference  being,  that  in  the  latter 
case  the  limitation  of  the  district  is  described  by  the 
word  juvinh  alone.  The  6  and  7  Will.  IV.  e.  86 
regulates  the  registry  of  deaths.  The  4  Geo.  IV.  c. 
52  abolished  the  barbarous  mode  of  burying  persons 
found  felo  dr  *<,  and  directs  that  their  B.  shall  take 
place,  without  any  marks  of  Ignominy,  privately 
in  the  parish  churchyard,  between  the  hours  of  nine 
and  twelve  at  night,  under  the  direction  of  the 
coroner.  The  B.  of  dead  bodies  cast  on  shore  is 
enforced  by  48  (ieo.  III.  c.  75.  See  Wharton's 
Laic  Let  icon. 

Iu  Scotland,  the  right  of  B.  in  a  churchyard  is  an 
incident  of  property  in  the  parish  ;  but  it  is  a  mere 
right  of  B.,  and  there  is  not  necessarily  any  corre- 
sponding ownership  in  the  solum  or  ground  of  the 
churchyard.  In  Edinburgh,  however,  the  right  to 
special  B.  places  in  churchyards  is  recognised. — For 
B.  in  cemeteries  in  England  and  Scotland,  see  Cemk- 
ticrt. 

BURIAL  ACTS.  These  are  the  15  and  16 
Vict.  c.  85,  for  London  ;  the  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  134, 
the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  87,  and  the  IS  and  l«j  Vict, 
cc.  79"  and  128,  for  places  in  England  beyond  the 
limits  of  the  metropolis — all  as  amended  by  the 
•JO  and  21  Vict.  c.  81,  and  the  22  Vict.  c.  1. 
The   regulations  relate   to  the  appointment  of 


•  By  some  clerical  error  or  Inadvertence,  this  act  is 
erroneously  descnlwd  in  the  preamble  of  the  w  and  21 
Vict.  c.  hi,  which  protease*  to  amend  it.  It  is  there 
[  described  as  the  1^  and  lfc  Vict.  c.  78,  aud  it  is  also 
!  erroneously  entitled.  The  effect  of  this  mistake  may 
be  serious,*  for  it  is  plain  that  the  act  intended  to  be 
amended  bv  the  "20  and  21  Vict,  cannot  strictly  I 
to  be  aflectod  by  the  provisions  of  the  latter. 
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burial-boards  for  parish  e» — the  authorising  new 
burial-places*,  proper  sanitary  regulations,  the  con- 
trol by  the  government,  and  by  order  in  council,  and 
many  other  details  too  numerous  to  specify  here. 
Ottr  readers  must  be  content  with  our  referring  them 
to  the  acts  themselves,  <,.•  to  their  lawyers. 

The  corresponding  acts  for  Scotland  are  the  18 
and  19  Vict.  c.  68,  amended  by  the  20  and  21  Vict, 
c  42. 

BURIAL  SOCIETIES  are  friendly  societies 
constituted  in  the  usual  manner,  and  with  the 
express  object  of  supplying  a  fund  for  paring  the 
funeral  ex|>en8ea  of  the  members  on  their  death. 
See  Friendly  Sooiktixs.  It  became  customary  to 
enter  the  names  not  only  of  adults,  but  of  children, 
in  snch  societies.  The  proceedings  of  the  criminal 
court*  have  shewn  that,  in  some  instances,  chil- 
dren on  whose  lives  such  an  insurance  was  effected 
have  been  killed  or  allowed  to  die  of  neglect,  and 
the  alarm  created  by  such  instances,  was  enhanced 
by  the  discovery  that  children  were  frequently 
insured  in  more  than  one  society.  To  obviate  this 
calamitous  use  of,  a  beneficial  arrangement,  it  was 
provided  that  no  insurance  of  a  child  under  six 
years  of  age  in  a  burial  society  should  be  K*gal.  It 
was  attested  to  the  Select  Committee  of  the  Com- 
mons on  Friendly  Societies  in  1849,  that  the 
practice  of  such  insurances  continued  in  uncertified 
societies ;  and  at  the  same  time  it  was  slated  on 
behalf  of  the  friendly  societies :  '  In  our  long 
experience  with  these  societies  in  Liverpool,  in  which 
•re  nenrly  100,0<>0  members,  approximating  to  nearly 
one-third  of  the  population  of  this  great  town,  we 
have  not  had  one  instance  of  death  by  violence  for 
the  sake  of  the  burial  money.'  In  the  Friendly 
Societies  Act  of  I860,  and  in  subsequent  enactments, 
stringent  arrangements  for  certifying  the  cause  of 
death  have  been  adopted  as  a  sufficient  protection 
from  this  crime. 

BURIDAN,  Jkan,  a  scholastic  metaphysician 
of  the  nominalist  party,  was  born  at  Bethune, 
in  Artoin,  in  the  14th  c,  and  studied  at  Paris 
under  Occam,  where  he  also  became  a  teacher  of 
philosophy.  The  events  of  his  life,  as  well  as  the 
manner  of  his  death,  are  very  obscure.  One  account 
states,  that  he  was  thrown  into  the  Seine,  by 
command  of  Marguerite  de  Bourgogne,  daughter- 
in-law  of  Philippe  le  Bel,  whose  infidelities  he 
had  rebuked.  Another,  later,  but  less  mythical- 
looking  account,  states  that  B.  was  driven  from 
France  as  a  disciple  of  Occam,  and  fled  to  Austria, 
where  he  founded  a  school.  His  elucidations  of 
Aristotle  are  among  his  most  useful  writings.  In 
his  Logic,  his  great  endeavour  was  to  facilitate  the 
discovery  of  middle  terms  for  all  kinds  of  syllogisms. 
The  celebrated  sophism  known  to  the  schoolmen 
under  the  name  of  Boat  dan's  Ass,  has  been  dis- 
cussed at  superfluous  length,  and  with  needless 
ingenuity,  by  Bayle.  It  is  not  at  all  likelv  that  it 
was  ever  adduced  bv  B.,  but  more  probably  by  his 
adversaries,  who  wished  to  ridicule  hia  metaphysical 
doctrine  of  Determinism — vix.,  that  in  every  mental 
and  bodily  action  the  will  must  be  determined  by 
something  out  of  itself.  The  sophism  referred  to  is, 
that  if  a  hungry  ass  be  placed  exactly  between  two 
bundles  of  hay  of  equal  site  and  attractiveness,  it 
must  starve,  as  there  is  nothing  to  determine  the 
will  of  the  animal  towards  either  bundle.  His 
chief  works  are — Summula  Dialectic*  (Paris,  1487), 
Compendium  Logic*  (Venice.  1489;  Oxford,  1687), 
In  Ariitoteli*  Metaphynica  (Paris,  1518). 

BU'RIV,  or  GRAVER,  the  principal  instrument 
used  in  copper-engraving,  U  made  of  tempered  steel, 
and  in  of  prismatic  form,  the  graving  end  being 
ground  off  obliquely  to  a  sharp  point.  The  style  of  a 


j  master  is  frequently  described  by  the  expression 
toft  B.,  graphic  B.,  brilliant  B.,  or  whatever  other 
character  may  beloug  to  it, 

BURITI  PALM  (Mauritia  lanflVii  ;  see 
Mauritia),  a  beautiful  palm,  which  grows  in  great 
abundance  in  the  swamps  of  some  parts  oi  the 
north  of  Brasil.  It  is  one  of  the  loftiest  of  palms. 
Its  leaves  are  fan-shaped,  and  form  a  large  globular 
head  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  It  produces  a  great 
number  of  nuts  about  the  size  of  a  small  hen's  egg, 
covered  with  rhomboidal  scales  arranged  in  a  spiral 
manner.  Between  these  scales  and  the  albuminous 
substances  of  the  nut,  there  is  an  oily  reddish  pulp, 
which  is  boiled  with  sugar,  and  made  into  a  sweet- 
meat. An  emulsion  is  also  prepared  from  it,  which, 
when  sweetened  with  sugar,  is  a  very  palatable 
beverage,  but  if  much  used,  is  said  to  tinge  the 
skin  of  a  yellow  colour.  The  juice  of  the  stem  also 
mukes  a  very  agreeable  drink ;  but  to  obtain  it,  the 
tree  must  be  cut  down,  when  several  holes  about 
6  inches  square,  3  inches  deep,  and  6  feet  apart,  are 
cut  in  the  trunk  with  a  small  axe ;  and  these  in  a 
short  time  are  filled  with  a  reddish-coloured  liquid, 
having  much  the  flavour  of  sweet  wiue. 

BURKE,  Edmund,  a  philosopher  and  politician, 
distinguished  over  all  the  men  of  his  times  for 
eloquence  and  political  foresight,  was  born  in  1780, 
in  Dublin,  where  his  father  had  an  extensive  prac- 
tice as  an  attorney.  As  a  school  boy,  he  displayed 
those  traits  of  character  and  the  germs  of  those 
powers  which  ultimately  gave  him  greatness.  In 
1744,  B.  entered  the  university  of  Dublin,  of  which 
be  became  a  scholar.  His  undergraduate  course 
was  not  unmarked  by  the  ordinary  distinctions 
of  successful  application :  but  it  would  appear 
that  be  mainly  devoted  himself  to  his  favourite 
studies  of  poetry,  oratory,  history,  and  metaphysics. 
In  February  1748,  he  graduated  B.  A.,  and  in 
1701  took  his  degree  as  Master  of  Arts.  In  the 
interval  (1750),  being  destined  for  the  English  bar, 
he  proceeded  to  London,  to  keep  his  terms  at  the 
Middle  Temple.  To  legal  studies,  however,  he 
never  took  kindly,  and  ultimately  he  abandoned 
the  idea  of  becoming  a  barrister.  During  the  yean 
1750 — 1756  he  would  appear  to  have  occupied  him" 
self  in  travelling  through  England,  enjoying  the 
society  of  literary  men,  in  study,  and  finally  in  writ- 
ing for  various  periodicals. 

B.,  when  yet  at  the  university,  had  achieved  a 
local  reputation  for  literary  talent  and  eloquence. 
Among  the  compositions  of  his  undergraduate  life, 
the  most  noticeable  perhaps  is  his  translation  of  the 
conclusion  of  the  second  Georgic  of  Virgil,  which 
shews  poetic  talent  of  no  mean  order.  His  first 
important  publication,  however,  was  the  celebrated 
Vindication  of  Natural  Society,  written  in  imitation 
ar.d  ridicule  of  the  style  and  reasoning  of  Lord 
Bolinghroke,  in  which,  with  well-concealed  irony,  he 
confutes  his  lordship's  views  of  society  by  a  reduetio 
ad  abnurdum.  This  work,  published  anonymously 
in  1756,  at  the  age  of  26,  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Soon  after,  in  the  same  year,  appeared 
his  well-known  cssav,  A  Philosophical  Inquiry  into 
the  Origin  of  our  Idea*  of  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful 
—a  work  containing  a  comprehensive  induction  of 
the  various  touree*  of  the  Ideas  referred  to,  but  w  hich 
roust  be  pronounced  a  failure,  so  fsr  as  it  pretends 
to  analyse  into  their  primary  elements  the  emotions 
of  the  sublime  and  beautiful. 

The  essay  on  the  Sublime  and  Beautiful  attained 
a  rapid  popularity,  and  its  author  soon  found 
himself  courted  by  all  the  eminent  men  of  hit 
time.  Garrick  was  already  one  of  his  friends; 
among  them  he  soon  could  count  Reynolds,  Soarae 
Jenyns,  Lord  Lyttelton,  Warburton,  Hume,  and  Dr. 
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Notwithstanding  this  popularity,  how- 
ever, his  progress  continued  slow  ;  for  time  years 
jet,  he  hud  to  occupy  himself  wilh  periodic*! 
writing,  devoting  his  leisure  principally  to  politi- 
cal subjects.  What  is  considered  a  joint  work  of 
B.  and  his  cousin,  William  Bourke,  appeared  in 
1757 — vix,,  An  Account  of  the  Knropean  Settle- 
ment* in  America — und  shews  how  carefully  at 
this  date  he  had  studied  the  condition  of  the 
colonics.  In  1761,  Mr.  W.  (}.  Hamilton  ('Single- 
speech  Hamilton ').  then  Secretary  for  Ireland,  hav- 
ing appointed  him  his  private  secretary,  be  returned 
to  Dublin,  where,  during  two  years'  service,  he 
demonstrated  his  aptitude  for  political  business,  j 
receiving  in  17iW,  in  reward  of  his  services,  a  pen- 
sion on  the  Irish  establishment  of  £3<h»,  which, 
however,  he  did  not  long  enjoy. 

Returning  to  London,  B.,  in  1764,  along  wilh  Rey- 
nolds, founded  the  Literary  Club,  the  history  of  I 
which  is  associated  with  almost  every  considerable  j 
name  in  the  literature  of  the  period.  But  literary 
society  did  not  call  off  his  attention  from  the  I 
chances  of  a  political  eareer.  He  became  private 
secretary  to  the  Marquis  of  Rockingham,  on  his  ; 
becoming  premier,  ami  at  the  same  time  entered 
parliament  as  meni>»er  for  Wendover.  Here  his 
eloquence  at  once  made  him  the  reputation  of  being 
'  the  tirst  man  in  the  ('ominous.'  The  Rockingham 
administration,  however,  lived  only  a  few  months, 
and  with  it  terminated  this  his  second  political 
employment.  To  trace  his  subsequent  career  in 
parliament  is  more  thau  the  limits  of  this  article 
will  allow,  it  must  suffiee  to  state  briefly  that  his 
parliament  try  life  exteuded  from  1760  to  i7t» 4  with- 
out intermission  :  that  he  was  successively  member 
for  Wendover.  Bristol,  and  Milton;  twice  held 
the  post  of  Pu vm  mcr  of  the  For.  es,  once  under 
Rocking. am.  and  a,'ain  under  Lord  North,  with  the 
■landing  of  a  privy  councillor ;  that  after  a  career 
In  parliament  rem  triable  for  the  laboriousness, 
earnestness,  and  brilliancy  with  which  every  duty 
was  discharged,  and  extending  over  nearly  'AD 
years,  be  reti.-ed  «t  last,  receiving  the  thanks  of 
the  Commons  for  his  numerous  public  services,  mid 
rewarded  by  government,  on  the  express  request  of 
bis  sovereign,  with  pensions  amonutiiig  in  all  to 
£37'*i.  It  would  he  wrong,  however,  to  omit  that 
as  Paymaster  of  the  Forces  he,  with  a  scrupulous 
regard  to  public  economy,  sacrificed  all  the  per- 
quisites of  his  office,  exhibiting  a  severe  integrity 
unexampled   amn-ig  public,  men;  and  that  in  his 


relation  with  the  constituency  of  Bristol,  which 
alienated  from  him  by  his  advocacy  of  the  claims  of 
the  Roman  Catholics  and  of  the  opening  up  of  the 
trade  of  Ireland,  he  was  the  first  to  maintain  the 
doctrine  of  the  independence  of  parliamentary 
representatives — that  they  are  not  machines  to  vote 
for  measures  approved  by  their  constituencies 
simply  for  that  reason,  but  men  and  thinkers 
chosen  by  them  to  calmly  consider  and  legislate  for 
the  goo  I  of  the  commonwealth.  It  must  also  be 
mentioned,  that  during  his  career  he  rendered  more 
important  service  to  the  cause  of  humanity  than 
any  man  of  his  time:  ho  prepared  the  way  for  the 
abolition  of  tiic  slave-trade,  a  measure  which  was 
destined  to  ripen  to  success  in  the  hands  of  Wilber- 
force;  he  ad v orated  the  cause  of  humanity  in  India 
against  the  voracious  greed  of  stockholders,  who 
regarded  its  millions  simply  as  materials  for  plunder, 
and  largely  contributed  to  improve  the  government 
of  that  country.  Towards  America  he  advocated  a 
policy  of  justice  and  conciliation,  which,  hud  it  been 
adopted,  would  have  averted  the  honors  of  the  War 
of  Independence,  and  retained  the  colonies  in  amity 
with  the  mother-country.  And  to  the  advocacy  of 
which  he  espoused,  he  brought  a  capacity 


for  patient  research  that  was  unlimited,  and  an 
eloquence  that  has  never  been  transcended. 

Before  proceeding  to  remark  on  the  character  and 
powers  of  B.,  a  very  brief  notice  must  be  taken  ol 
his  leading  literary  efforts  connected  with  his  poli- 
tical labours.  Little  more  than  a  cutulogue  can  here 
be  given  of  them.  Omitting  a  variety  of  valuable 
letters — several  on  the  condition  of  Ireland — notice 
must  be  taken  of  his  Ob*ervatiou*  on  a  Pamphlet  on 
the  Pre*cnt  State  of  the  Nation,  being  his  first  poli- 
tical pamphlet,  published  in  1769,  in  answer  to  one 
variously  ascribed  to  Fox  or  Crvnville.  In  1770, 
he  published  a  pamphlet  On  the  ('ante  of  the  Present 
l)i*contcnt*.  On  the  13th  Februury  17S8,  he  com- 
menced his  celebrated  speech  opening  the  trial 
of  Warren  Hastiugs  (q.  v.),  the  most 'remarkable 
trial,  perhaps,  in  the  history  of  the  world.  This 
speech  lasted  over  four  days,  and  has  been  charac- 
terized as  4  a  tempest  of  invective  and  eloq'ience.' 
N'o  idea  can  be  conveyed  of  the  effect  which  it 
produced.  The  trial  Listed  seven  yenrs,  and  closed 
with  another  great  and  splendid  oration  from  B., 
lasting  over  nine  days.  Hastings,  it  is  well  known, 
was  acquitted.  While  this  trial  was  advancing,  B. 
found  time  to  take  part  in  all  the  current  busi- 
ness. In  1790  appeared  his  Reflection*  on  the  Revo- 
lution of  France,  which  sold  in  tens  of  thousands, 
and  is  said  to  have  produced  nn  effect  never  pro- 
duced before  nor  since  by  any  political  essay.  Here- 
after, the  world  showered  honours  on  B.,  of  which 
space  forbids  even  the  enumeration.  Haiing,  in 
171*1,  withdrawn  from  the  Whigs  on  the  French 
question,  he  offered  for  the  consideration  of  govern- 
ment, Thought*  on  French  Affair*,  which,  however, 
was  not  published  till  after  his  death.  Head*  for 
('<>n*ideration  on  the  Pretent  State  of  Afair*,  and 
Rep' if  to  a  N<Me  Lord,  next  followed,  the  latter 
being  relative  to  himself  personally.  His  last  work, 
nought*  on  a  Regicide  Peace,  slewed  that  he 
retained  to  the  end  of  his  life  his  whole  powers  un- 
impaired. 

Few  men  have  been  the  subject  of  higher  pane- 
gyric than  B.,  and,  on  tbe  whole,  few  have  better 
deserved  pruise.  He  was  noble-minded,  pure  in  his 
life,  and  a  purist  in  politics.  Intellectually,  he  was 
most  richly  endowed;  with  much  imagination, 
rare  powers  of  observation,  and  indefatigable  in- 
dustry, there  was  no  subject  v»  Inch  he  could  not 
master,  and  none  which,  having  mustered,  he  could 
not  expound  with  unparalleled  richness  of  language. 
But  with  these  virtues  and  powers  were  conjoined 
delects,  which,  without  bating  their  greatness, 
largely  neutralised  their  influence.  He  was,  it  may 
be  said,  too  literary  to  be  a  philosopher,  and  too 
philosophic  to  be  a  politician.  His  career  would 
seem  to  illustrate  this  position.  His  oratory 
astounded  by  its  brilliancy  rather  than  persuaded 
by  its  tone  and  argument;  and  in  the  long-run,  the 
eloquence  which  failed  to  command  the  reason, 
ceased  to  captivate  the  ear.  The  man  who  at 
first  evoked  the  enthusiasm  of  the  House  by  the 
brilliancy  and  power  of  his  eloquence,  did  octually 
at  lust  empty  it  by  persistence  in  the  monotonous 
splendours  of  his  speeches.  Passionate,  and  in 
a  great  degree  untraceable,  he  was  uusuitcd  for 
party  politics,  and  drifted  from  nil  his  connections, 
breaking  up  slowly  all  parly  ties,  and  even  the  ties 
of  friendship,  till  he  reached  atl  .st  a  state  of  almost 
|K>litical  isolation.  At  the  same  time,  it  must  not 
be  lorgotten  how  great  an  influence  he,  half  phi- 
losopher half  politician,  exert  ised  on  the  counsels 
of  the  state  ;  many  of  his  views  on  politics  and 
public  economy  were  anticipations  of  science,  as 
many  of  his  previsious  of  the  course  of  events  were 
prophecies. 

B.  died  on  the  7th  July  1797,  in  his  Bfith  year. 
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A  collected  edition  of  his  works  in  quarto  tu  pub- 
lished in  His  life  has  been  written  by  Dr. 
Croly.  More  recently  (18 12),  his  works  have  been 
collected  hy  Dr.  Henry  Rogers,  who  has  prefaced 
the  collection  by  an  able  biographical  and  critical 
■ketch. 

BURKING.    See  Aiutomt  (in  Law). 
BURLEIGH,     William     Ckcil,     Lord.  See 
Cecil. 

BURLE'SQUE  (from  Ital.  burla,  jest,  mockery), 
denoting  a  st)lc  of  speaking,  acting,  writing,  draw- 
ing, in  a  low  and  Hide  grade  of  the  comic.  The 
legitimate  comic  brings  together  contrasts  with  a 
final  view  to  harmonizing  and  reconciling  them  ; 
the  B.  distorts  and  caricatures,  and  brings  the 
incongruities  into  stronger  relief.  The  furcc  is 
the  B.  of  comedy.  Deformities  and  monstrosities 
that  excite  di-gust  do  not  belong  to  the  bur- 
lesque. The  lofty  and  the  abject,  the  great  and 
the  little  are  conjoined,  with  the  sole  view  of 
exciting  a  laugh.  Nor  does  the  true  B.  turn  reiil 
greatness  and  nobility  into  laughter,  but  only 
ahum  greatness — false  pathos,  aud  all  hollow  pre- 
tension and  affectation.  The  B.  style  appears  to 
have  been  unknown  to  the  ancients;  it  originated 
among  the  Italians,  more  particularly  with  the  pnet 
Berni  (>|.  v.).  The  genuinely  national  butfove  ot  the 
Italians  personates  the  burlesque.  Carlo  Oozzi,  in 
his  tragi-comedies,  is  perhaps  the  greatest  in  the 
B.  veiu.  Scarroti  among  the  French,  and  lludibra* 
in  English,  are  examples.  Parody  or  travesty  (q.  v.) 
is  a  species  of  burlesque. 

Bl'RLE'TTA,  a  comic  operetta  or  musical  farce. 

BURLINGTON,  a  port  of  entry  and  sent  of  jus- 
tice of  Chittenden  co.,  Vermont,  is  situated  on  the  E. 
aide  of  Lake  Cham  plain,  41)  miles  by  railroad  W.  N.  W. 
of  Montpelier,  and  bv  steamlxmt  82  miles  N.  of  White- 
hall. Eat,  44°  27'  N.  i  Ion.  73°  UY  W.  The  Uni- 
versity of  Vermont  located  here  was  founded  in  1791. 
There  ore  7375  tons  of  shipping  owned  here.  The 
town  contains  4  banks,  3  newspaper  offices,  and  a 
number  of  churches.  Burlington  has  direct  commu- 
nication by  railroad  with  Boston,  Whitehall,  Ogdcns- 
burg,  and  Montreal.  Settled  in  1783.  Pop.,  1860,7713. 

BURLINGTON,  a  city  and  port  of  entry  of  Bur- 
lington co.,  New  Jersey,  on  the  Delaware,  20  miles 
above  Philadelphia,  and  12  miles  S.  W.  of  Trenton. 
Let.  40°  5'  N.;  Ion.  74°  50'  W.  The  Camden  and 
Amboy  Railroad  connects  it  with  New  York  and 
Philadelphia,  and  the  Mount  Holly  Railroad  with 
Pemhcrton.  The  city  contains  1 1  churches,  2  Imnks, 
1  news  |  *  per,  and  a  public  library.  There  are  two 
large  and  flourishing  hoarding-schools.  Burlington 
College,  of  this  place,  was  founded  by  the  Episcopa- 
lians in  1846,  and  bod,  in  1863,  72  students,  with  a 
library  of  2000  vols.  The  tonnage  of  the  district  in 
1 8M  was  13,21 9.  Settled  in  1 667,  and  was  originally 
called  New  Beverly.    Pop.  5193. 

BURLINGTON    See  Briulisoto!*. 

BURMA  H,  Empire  ok,  called  also  the 
EMPIRE  OF  AVA,  an  important  kingdom  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula,  formerly  of  great  extent ; 
but  by  t»o  contests  with  the  British  power  in  India, 
it  lost  several  provinces,  and  is  now,  in  its  widest 
sense  and  including  ttibutary  states,  comprehended 
between  19  '29  aud  28 1  N  hit.,  and  93  and  Unr  E. 
long.,  having  an  area  of  157,6<H)  square  miles,  and 
a  scanty  population  estimated  at  about  S.imkJ.OOo. 
It  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by  lofty  mountains,  sepa- 
rating  it  from  Assam  and  Tibet  ;  on  the  E  ,  by 
China;  on  the  S.,  by  the  British  province  of  Pegu  ; 
and  on  the  \V.,  by  Munnipore  and  mountain- 
ranges  dividing  it  from  Tipperah,  Chittagong,  and 
Aracan.  The  Uurman  empire,  as  it  now  exists,  baa 
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three  well-marked  divisions :  1.  Northern  B.,  inha- 
bited chiefly  by  Singphos,  Sbans,  and  other  tribes; 
2.  B.  Proper ;  8.  The  Eastern  Shun  tributary  states. 
The  area  of  B.  proper,  from  lat.  24 '  N.  to  the  frontier 
of  Pegu,  is  41, 450  square  miles,  with  a  |K>pulation  of 
about  1,2' mi, oi  hi. 

Ph>/*ical  feature*. — From  the  eastern  extremity  of 
the  great  transverse  mountain-ban ier  of  Northern 
India,  longitudinal  ranges  strike  away  southwards, 
and  between  two  of  these  the  Burinan  territories 
lire  situated,  The  country  slopes  from  the  high- 
land regions  of  the  north  towards  the  coast,  and 
has  been  fitly  described  as  '  a  varied  surface  of 
rolling  upland,  interspersed  with  alluvial  basins 
and  sudden  ridges  of  hill.' 

The  principal  river,  the  Irrawaddy  (q.  v.),  having 
its  source  amid  the  snowy  mountains  from  which 
descends  the  Brahmaputra,  is  the  great  commercial 
highway  of  the  country,  through  the  heart  of 
which  it  takes  its  course.  Passing  Amarapurn,  Ava, 
and  other  towns,  it  enters  Pegu,  and,  90  miles 
below  Prome,  divides  into  an  eastern  and  western 
branch,  the  former  flowing  past  Rangoon,  the  latter 
forming  the  Bossein  river.  The  Kycn-dwcii  is  its 
principal  tributary.  To  the  east  of  the  Irrawaddy, 
the  Sal  ween,  after  an  almost  parallel  course,  enters 
the  British  territories  in  nearly  the  same  latitude. 

Climittt. — tin  the  coast,  only  two  seasons  are 
known — the  dry  and  the  rainy,  which  are  regulated 
by  the  north-east  and  the  south-west  monsoons; 
but  in  B.  proper,  less  rain  falls,  and  there  are  three 
seasons — the  cold,  the  hot,  and  the  rainy."  Some 
showers  fall  in  May  or  June,  but  the  great  rains 
last  from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of 
October.  The  cool  season  is  from  the  middle  of 
October  till  the  beginning  of  April,  and  from  this 
month  till  the  great  rains  is  the  hot  part  of  the 
year,  the  thermometer  ranging  from  P.V  to  10  .  . 
The  climate  is,  on  the  whole,  healthy,  but  the 
jungles  arc  very  pestiferous. 

Jfinrralt.— B.  has  vast  fields  of  mineral  wenlrh. 
but  little  enterprise  and  capital  are  brought  to  bear 
upon  them.  There  are  gold  mini's  at  Bamo,  near 
the  Chinese  frontier.  Auriferous  sand  is  found  in 
many  of  the  streams.  Silver  is  obtained  at  Bau-dwen, 
likewise  on  the  couflnes  of  China,  and  nlso  in  iho 
Shan  country,  from  whence  comes  the  chief  supply 
of  lead.  Iron  is  quarried  at  Poukpa,  a  lofty  moun- 
tain a  few  miles  east  of  Pagan  The  ceiehrated 
ruby  mines  of  B.  are  situated  t'.n  or  In  miles  north- 
east from  the  capital,  and  are  jealously  guarded 
Sapphires  of  great  size  are  found  in  the  same 
stratum,  but  are  more  rare.  The  antiuul  value  of 
the  gems  is  estimated  at  from  £12,(mmi  to  £15,000 
sterling,  and  they  are  the  property  of  the  king. 
Wells  of  the  mineral  oil,  petroleum,  are  worked  at 
Ye-nan-gvouiig,  on  the  Irrawaddy,  above  Prome. 
Marble,  noble  serpentine,  and  amber  are  likewise 
found  in  Luge  quantities. 

Vegetable  pro,Im  tivn*. — A  few  only  of  the  most 
striking  of  these  can  be  noticed.  Of  the  graceful  \ 
palm-tribe  ( J'almaeetr),  the  cocoa-nut,  the  betel,  the 
palmyra,  and  the  nipo,  or  water-palm,  are  the  most 
prized.  The  um'IiiI  bamboo  is  widely  diffused. 
The  teak,  of  which  B.  possesses  inexhaustible  forests, 
and  the  hopssa,  are  amongst  the  mo>t  valuable  of 
the  timber-trees.  Forests  of  pine  grow  to  the  east- 
ward of  Amarapura.  The  wo»»d  oil  tree  is  found 
on  the  higher  Salween,  one  trunk  of  which  will 
produce  from  SO  to  40  gallons  of  oil  every  season. 
The  staple  fruit  of  the  country  is  the  plantain  or 
banana.  The  jack  is  prized  by  the  natives.  The 
mango  reaches  the  height  of  100  feci,  and  produces 
a  delicious  fruit.  Rice,  wheat,  tobacco,  indigo,  and 
cotton  are  cultivated. 

Animal*.— The  Felidat,  or  cat  family,  abound. 
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tigers,  leopards,  and  tiger-cats  being  met  with  in 
every  (art  of  the  country.  Of  tin-  J'acht/dermuta, 
the  elephant  and  rhinoceros  arc  the  most  note- 
worthy. Tin-  elephaut,  buffalo,  and  Indian  ox  have 
been  domesticated. 

Ethu-tlogti. — The  Burmans  belong  to  that  branch 
of  the  Mougolida?  characterised  by  a  monosyllabic 
language  ;  thev  arc  short-headed,  broad-skulled,  and 
flat-faced.  The  hair  is  black,  aud  the  skin  of  a  deep 
brown  colour.  Their  dre»*  is  simple,  but  peculiar. 
The  in  ••/»<>,  a  white  linen  jacket,  is  coiunion  to  both 
sexes.  Wrapped  round  the  lower  part  of  the  body, 
the  men  wear  the  put-so,  which  is  seveial  yards 
in  length ;  the  women,  the  U-iiiin*,  a  scant  gar- 
ment of  cotton  or  silk.  Silks,  muslins,  and  valuable 
gold  ornaments  are  worn  on  especial  occasions.  Betel- 
nut  chewing  and  cigar-smoking  are  greatly  practised 
by  both  men  and  women.  The  Burmans  are,  gen- 
erally speaking,  line,  well-made  meti,  and  excel  in 
wrestling,  boxing,  rowing,  foot-ball,  and  other  ath- 
letic exercises;  they  are  clever  as  carpcuters 
and  smiths.  Burtuau  houses  are  made  of  a  frame- 
work of  bamboo,  thatched  with  the  leuf  of  the 
water-palm,  and  are  invariably  raised  on  posts  sev- 
eral feet  from  the  ground.  The  women  are  more 
industrious  than  the  men;  they  buy,  sill,  weave,  and 
attend  to  the  domestic  concerns.  Both  sexes  de- 
light in  merry-making,  feasting,  buffoonery,  and 
sight  seeing.  A  p<«xiy,  or  theatrical  representation, 
is  a  very  favourite  amusement,  and  a  buffalo-tight 
attracts  crowds  of  spectators.  The  Hurman  has  lit- 
tle patriotism,  but  is  attached  to  his  home.  Without 
individual  cruelly,  he  is  indifferent  to  the  shedding 
of  blood  by  his  rulers.  Though  temperate  and  hardy, 
he  dislikes  discipline  and  continued  employment ; 
and  when  in  poaer,  is  loo  often  arrogant,  arbitrary, 
and  corrupt. 

Besides  the  true  Btirman,  a  great  variety  of 
races  inhabit  the  Biirman  territories.  The  Telaing*, 
or  AfiMini,  descendants  of  the  ancient  I'eguaus, 
are  pretty  well  amalgamated  with  the  Burmans. 
The  .S/ojhj,  or  Tai,  peril  ips  the  most  numerous 
and  widely  diffused  of  the  Indo-Chinese  peoples, 
are  scattered  over  the  peninsula,  from  Mnnnipore 
to  Bangkok.  Of  the  eastern  Sham  stales,  some  are 
tributary  to  B.,  others  to  Siam,  while  those  west  of 
the  Irrawaddy  are  wholly  under  Hurman  rule.  T  ie 
Sinppfio*  cluster  round  the  mountains  of  the  north, 
anil  along  the  western  luountaiu-houndarv  of  Bur- 
niah,  wild  Ktihen*,  and  many  tril>e*  under  differ- 
ent names,  live  in  varying  degrees  of  civilisation. 
The  Karmt  are  met'  with  chiefly  in  Southern 
Burmah. 

Jirlufinn. — Buddhism  (q.  v.)  is  the  prevailing  relig- 
ion of"  B..  where  it  has  been  preserved  in  great 
purity.  Its  monuments,  temples,  pagodas,  and  mon- 
asteries, are  innumerable  ;  its  festivals  are  carefully 
observed,  and  its  monastic  system  is  fully  established 
in  every  part  of  the  kingdom.  While  directing  the 
reader  to  the  special  article  on  Bt't'iiuisx  for  an  ac- 
count of  its  doctrines,  history,  itc,  we  may  here 
glance  at  its  development,  institutions,  and  edifices 
among  the  Burmans. 

The  members  of  the  monastic  fraternity  are 
known  in  B.  as  pon-gtfft*,  meaning  'great  glory;' 
but  the  Pali  word  is  rahan,  or  holy  man.  the 
pon-gyees  are  not  priests,  in  the  usual  acceptation 
of  the  term,  but  rather  monks.  Their  religious 
ministrations  are  confined  to  sermons,  and  they 
do  not  interfere  with  the  worship  of  the  people. 
Tbey  are  a  very  numerous  class,  living  In  monas- 
teries, or  ktfount)*,  and  may  at  once  be  known  by  j 
their  yellow  robes  (the  colour  of  mourning),  shaven 
heads,  and  bare  feet.  They  subsist  wholly  by  the 
charily  of  the  people,  which,  however,  they  well 
repay  "by  instructing  the  boys  of  the  country.'  The  | 


kyoungs  are  thus  converted  into  national  schools. 
The  vows  of  a  pon-gyee  include  eclioacy.  powrty, 
and  the  renunciation  of  the  w  orld ;  hut  Irom  these 
he  may  at  any  time  be  released,  and  return  to  a 
secular  life.  Hence,  nearly  every  youth  assumes  the 
yellow  robe  for  a  lime,  as  a  meritorious  act,  or  for 
the  purpose  of  study,  and  the  ceremony  of  making 
a  pon-gyee  is  one  of  great  importance.  The  osten- 
sible object  of  the  brotherhood  is  the  more  perfect 
observance  of  the  laws  of  Buddha.  The  order  is 
composed  of  five  classes — vi*.,  young  men  who  wear 
the  yellow  robe  and  live  in  the  kvouugs,  but  are 
not  professed  members;  those  on  whom  the  title 
nnd  character  of  pon-gyees  have  been  solemnly 
conferred  with  the  usual  ceremonies;  the  heads  or 
governors  of  the  several  communities  ;  provincials, 
whose  jurisdiction  extends  over  their  re-pective 
provinces;  and,  lastly,  a  superior  general,  or  great 
master,  who  directs  the  affairs  of  the  order  througli- 
out  the  empire. 

Xo  provision  is  made  for  religion  by  the  govern- 
ment, but  it  meets  with  liberal  support  from  the 
people.  A  pon-g»ce  is  held  in  profound  veneration; 
his  person  is  sacred,  and  he  is  addressed  by  the 
lordly  title  of  pra  or  phra  ;  nor  does  this  reverence 
terminate  with  his  death.  Ou  the  decease  of  a  dis- 
tinguished member,  his  body  is  embalmed,  while 
the  limbs  are  swathed  in  linen,  varnished,  and  even 
gilded.  The  mummy  is  then  placed  on  a  highly 
decorated  cenotaph,  and  preserved,  sometimes  for 
months,  until  the  grand  day  of  funeral.  The  Bur- 
man  rites  of  cremation  are  very  remarkable,  but 
we  cannot  here  enlarge  upon  them.  On  ihe  whole, 
a  favourable  opinion  may  be  passed  on  the  moiiaatio 
fraternity  of  B. ;  although  abuses  have  crept  in, 
discipline  is  more  lax  than  formerly,  and  many 
doubtlesa  assume  the  yellow  robe  from  unworthy 
motives. 

In  B.,  the  last  Buddha  is  worshipped  under  tins 
name  of  Gautama.  His  images  crowd  the  temples, 
and  many  are  of  a  gignntic  size.  The  days  of 
worship  are  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  ami  seven 
days  after  each ;  but  the  whole  time,  from  the  full 
moon  of  July  to  the  full  moon  of  October,  is 
devoted  by  the  Burmans  to  a  stricter  observance 
of  the  ceremonies  of  their  religion.  During  the 
letter  month,  several  religions  festivals  take  place, 
uhichareso  many  social  gatherings  and  occasions 
for  grand  displays  of  dress,  dancing,  music,  and 
feasting.  At  such  times,  barges  fall  of  gaily-dressed 
people,  the  women  dancing  to  the  monotonous 
dissonance  of  a  Burman  band,  may  In-  seen  gliding 
along  the  rivers  to  some  shrine  of  peculiar  sanctity. 
The  worship  on  these  occasions  has  been  descril>ed 
by  an  eye-witness,  in  Iti.'iT,  as  lollows :  'Arrived 
at  tho  pagoda*  and  temples,  the  people  suddenly 
turn  from  pleasure  to  devotion.  Men  bearing 
ornamental  paper-umbrellas,  fruits,  flowers,  and 
other  offerings,  crowd  the  image-houses,  present 
their  gifts  to  the  favourite  idol,  in  ike  their  *hrk-hn, 
and  say  their  prayers  with  all  dispatch.  Others 
are  gluing  more  gold-leaf  on  the  face  of  the  image, 
or  saluting  him  with  crackers,  the  explosion  of 
which  in  nowi«e  interferes  with  the  serenity  of 
the  worshippers.  The  women  for  the  most  part 
remain  outside,  kneeling  on  the  sward,  just  at 
the  entrance  of  the  temple,  where  a  view  can  be 
obtained  of  the  imago  within.'  On  another 
sion,  wc  read  :  4  The  principal  temple  being 
repair,  was  much  crowded  by  bamboo  scailnlding, 
and  new  pillars  were  being  put  up,  each  bearing 

an  inscription  with  the  name  of  the  donor  

The  umbrellas  brought  as  offerings  were  so  numer- 
ous, that  one  could  with  difficulty  thread  a  passage 
through  them.  Some  were  pure  white,  others  white 
aod  gold,  while  many  boasted  all  the  colours  of  the 
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rainbow.  They 
cut  into  various 
altars  and  image 
but  a  deep  niche 


were  made  of  paper,  beautifully 
patterns.    There  were  numerous 

S  and  numberless  little  Gautamas; 
or  cave,  at  the  far  end  of  which 


was  a  fat  idol,  with  a  Yellow  cloth  wrapped  round 
bim,  set- me  (I  a  place  o(  peculiar  aanctity.  This 
recess  would  have  been  quite  dark,  hud  it  not 
been  for  the  numberless  tapers  of  yellow  wax  that 
were  burning  before  the  image,  the  closeness  of 
the  plate,  the  smoke  from  the  candles,  and  the 
fumes  from  the  quantity  of  cracker*  constantly 
being  let  off,  rendered  respiration  almost  impossible. 
An  old  pon-gyee,  however,  the  only  one  I  ever  saw 
in  a  temple,  seemed  quite  in  his  element;  his 
shaven  bristly  head  and  coarse  features  looking 
ugly  enough  to  serve  for  some  favourite  idol,  und 
he  seemed  a  fitting  embodiment  of  so  senseless 
and  degrading  a  worship.  Offerings  of  flowers, 
paper-ornaments,  flags,  and  candles  were  scattered 
about  in  profusion.  The  beating  a  bell  with  a 
deer's  horn,  the  explosion  of  crackers,  and  the  rapid 
muttering  of  prayers,  made  up  a  din  of  sounds, 
the  suitable  accompaniment  of  so  misdirected  a  de- 
Totion.' 

The  rosary  is  in  general  use,  and  the  Pali  words 
Anritija  !  dokn  !  anatta  !  expressing  the  transitory 
nature  of  all  sublunary  things,  are  very  often 
repeated.  The  Burman  is  singularly  free  from 
fanaticism  in  the  exercise  of  his  religion,  and  his 
most  sacred  temples  may  be  freely  entered  by  the 
Stranger  without  offence:  indeed,  the  impartial 
observer  will  hardly  fail  to  admit  that  Buddhism, 
in  the  absence  of  a  purer  creed,  possesses  consider- 
able influence  Tor  good  in  the  country  under  con- 
sideration. Reciprocal  kindnesses  are  promoted, 
and  even  the  system  of  merit  and  demerit— the  one 
leading  to  the  perfect  state  of  Nirvana,  the  other 
punishing  by  a  degrading  metempsychosis — has  no 
doubt  some  moral  effect. 

The  religious  edifices  are  of  three  kinds:  1.  The 
pagoda  iZ'idtr  or  T*a,-d«t),  a  monument  erected  to 
the  Inst  Buddha,  is  a  solid,  bell-shaped  mass  of 
plastered  brickwork,  tapering  to  the  summit,  which 
is  crowned  by  the  tee,  or  umbrella,  of  open  iron 
2.  The  Umple,  in  which  are  many 


of  Gautama.  The  most  remarkable  specimen  of  Bar- 
man temple  architecture  is  the  Ananda  of  Pagan. 
The  ground-plan  takes  the  form  of  a  perfect  Greek 
cross ;  and  u  tapering  spire,  with  a  gilded  tee  at  the 
height  of  lt>8  feet  from  the  foundation,  crowns  the 
whole.  8.  The  tyoungln  generally  constructed  with 
a  roof  of  sererul  diminishing  stages,  and  is  often 
adorned  with  elaborate  carved  work  and  gilding. 
Burman  architecture  'differs  essentially  from  that  of 
India  in  the  frequent  use  of  the  pointed  arch,  not 
only  for  doors  and  windows,  but  alto  in  the  vaulted 
coverings  of  passages. ' 

Citiet. — Amarapura,  the  present  capital  of  B.,  and 
seat  of  royalty,  is  built  on  a  peninsula  of  the  Irraw  ad- 
dy,  a  few  miles  above  Ava.  It  is  laid  out  four- 
square, and  bounded  by  a  defensive  wall  of  brick; 
the  palace  occupies  the  centre.  Ava,  for  a  long  time 
the  capital  of  the  empire,  has  been  for  years  almost 
a  desert.  Pagan  represents  the  past  of  B.,  and  ia 
remarkable  for  its  magnificent  ruins  of  temple- 
architecture,  extending  over  a  space  of  8  square 
miles ;  the  prevailing  type  is  the  cruciform  vaulted 
temple. 

Govrmmtnt. — The  government  of  B.  is  a  pore 
despotism,  life  and  property  being  at  the  mercy  of 
the  reigning  sovereign.  Many  instances  of  the  cruel 
abuse  of  arbitrary  power,  by  even  recent  kings, 
might  l>e  given.  The  present  monarch  is,  how- 
ever, mild,  approachable,  and  apparently  desires  the 
welfare  and  happiness  of  his  subject?,  the  Ia*  dan, 
or  High  Court  of  Council,  is  composed  of  the  four 
mau-gyte*,  or  pritici|wil  ministers  of  state.  The 
atwrn-w<mnx,  or  household  ministers,  are  likewise 
lour  in  number.  They  receive  the  roval  commands, 
and  are  in  close  attendance  upon  the  king.  The 
ttoon-drnkt  are  a  third  order  of  ministers,  and  act 
as  assistants  to  the  woon-gyees.  The  decisions  of 
the  lot-dun,  *hen  sanctioned  by  the  king,  become 
law.  The  Dum-a-that,  a  Burman  translation  of  the 
Inittituten  of  Menu,  is  also  in  force.  While  umbrel- 
las and  white  elephants  are  regarded  as  insignia  of 
royalty.  The  '  Lord  White  Elephant,'  indeed,  is 
looked  on  as  an  estate  of  the  realm,  a  mark  of 
universal  sovereignty,  and  a  sacred  being.  It  has  a 
palace,  a  minister,  and 
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military  paver  of  the  country  is  not  great,  and  of   on  the  gilding  and  beautifying  of  a  single  pagoda  or 
musketeers  it  is  probable  that  the  king  could  not    temple,  whilst  roads,  bridges,  and  works  of 
command  more  than  1H.0O0. 

The  cirili*ation  of  B.,  if  not  retrograde — which 
the  ruins  of  Pagan  would  almost  seem  to  indicate 
— is  stationary  and  stereotyped,  like  that  of  China. 
All  the  wealth  of  the  country  is  lavished  on  religious 
edifices,  £lo,O00  sterling  being 
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temple,  whilst  roads, 
utility  are  neglected. 

The  vernacular  tongue  of  B.  belongs  to  the  mono- 
syllabic class  of  languages,  and  is  without  inflection: 
the  character  ia  formed  of  circles  and  segments  of 
circles.  It  ia  engraved  on  prepared  strips  of  palin- 
leaf,  and  a  number  of  these  form  a  book.  Priming 
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is  unknown  except  where  introduced  bj  the  mis- 
sionaries. Pali  is  the  language  of  the  religious 
literature. 

Commerce. — Exports  and  import*,  by  way  of  Pegu, 
pay  a  duty  of  10  per  cent,  at  the  British  frontier 
custom-bouse,  established  at  Thayet-myo.  The 
principal  exports  (from  B.  Proper)  consist  of  Seau- 
mum  oil,  teak-timber,  petroleum,  sweet-oil,  tobacco, 
lackered  boxes,  gold-leaf,  silver,  lead,  copper,  stick- 
lac,  indigo,  cocoa-nuts,  tte.  ;  ponies,  wheat,  pulse, 
and  cotton,  pass  Thayet-myo  duty  free.  The 
imports  (iulo  the  Barman  empire)  are  ngapee  (a 
paste  of  rank  pickled  fish,  which  is  eaten  with  rice, 
the  staple  food  of  the  Burman  I,  paddy,  rice,  dried 
fish,  salt— all  these  being  imported  by  "thousands  of 
tons  annually.  Cotton  piece-goods,  silk  do.,  and 
woollens,  pass  free.  The  value  of  this  trade  up  and 
down  the  river  in  oue  year,  from  June  1,  1855, 
was  £338,880.  B.  carries  on  likewise  an  overland 
traffic  with  Chiua,  the  cotton  of  Ava  being  ex- 
changed for  the  silk  of  the  Celestial  Empire. 

The  standard  currency  of  B.,  called  yowt-ni  (red- 
leaf),  is  silver,  but  there  is  no  coinage.  This  metal 
is  used,  however,  of  varying  degrees  of  purity,  which 
complicates  mercantile  transactions,  aud  assay  era 
are  employed  to  find  the  value  of  the  metal. 

Hutory  — Of  the  early  and  mythical  history  of  B., 
nothing  need  here  be  said.  The  kingdoms  of  Ava 
and  Pegu  long  contended  for  mastery.  The  latter 
was  in  its  zenith  in  about  1640  a.  d.  Passing  on  to 
1752,  it  appears  that  the  Peruana,  after  a  period  of 
subjection,  obtained  the  advantage.  At  this  time, 
however,  Alorapra,  or  Aloung  Pro,  the  most  cele- 
brated warrior-king  in  Burman  history,  rose  to 
power,  founded  the  present  dynasty,  subdued  the 
Peguaos,  and  Incorporated  their  country,  as  well 
as  many  neighbouring  states,  with  his  own.  The 
Burman  empire  attained  it*  greatest  expansion  in 
1822,  The  wars  of  1822— 1**1  and  1852  with  the 
British,  have  reduced  the  kingdom  to  its  present 
contracted  limits.  See  Narrative  of  the  Mission 
from  the  Governor-general  of  liulia  to  the  Court  of 
A+a,  1855,  by  Captain  Yule  (Loud.  1858);  Mason  s 
Natural  Production*  of  B. ;  Winter's  t>ix  Months 
in  B.  (Lond.  1858);  Malcom's  Travel*  in  the  Bar- 
man Empire ;  Missions  of  Symes,  Cox,  Can  nine, 
Crawfurd,  and  Buruey  to  the'  Court  of  Ava,  and 
personal  observation. 

BURMAH,  British.  The  provinces  composing 
this  portion  of  the  Anglo-Indian  empire  have  all 
been  wrested  from  the  kings  of  Ava,  and  are  as 


Arw  In  Sq»»r»   Approximate  Slain 

Mile*,  of  Population. 


Tenaasmim  Prorhieca  (q.  v.),  80.000 

MtrUbaa  (q.  v.), .  8. SIM 
F«-iru  (q.  v. ),    .     .  . 

Arracao,  or  Armcan  (q.  r.\  10,700 


810,187 
76,000 
frtO.lSO 
86i,7S7 

US9.1M 

Of  these,  tho  Tenasserim  provinces  of  Maulmain 
(or  Amherst),  Tavoy,  and  Mergui,  together  with 
Aracan,  were  ceded  to  the  British  Government 
by  the  treaty  of  Yandaboo,  signed  on  the  24th  of 
February  1826,  at  the  close  of  the  first  war  with 
Burmah.  Pegu  and  the  province  of  Martaban  were 
retained  as  compensation,  after  the  war  of  1852, 
1  annexed  to  the  British  dominions  by  proclama- 
i  of  the  governor-general  of  India. 

BURMASS,  Pktkr,  the  most  important  mem- 
ber of  a  Dutch  family  celebrated  for  learning,  was 
born  at  Utrecht  1688,  studied  law  at  the  university 
of  that  city  and  of  Leyden,  and,  after  taking  his 
degree  in  'l688,  travelled  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  After  practising  as  an  advocate  for 
some  years,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  history 
and  rhetoric  in  the  university  of  Utrecht ;  which 


office  he  subsequently  exchanged  for  the  profes- 
sorship of  Greek.  In  1715,  after  the  death  of 
Perizonius,  he  removed  to  the  university  of  Leyden, 
where  he  died  81st  Mnrch  1741. 

His  literary  career  was  very  active,  and  his  hot 
temper  and  intolerant  spirit  involved  him  in  many 
controversies.  Among  his  most  distinguished  adver- 
saries were  Lc  Clerc  and  Bcntley.  His  chief  works 
are  editions  of  the  Latin  classics — Petronius,  Velleius 
Puterculus,  tjiiintilinn,  Valerius  Flaccus,  Phatdrus, 
Ovid,  the  Poetaj  Minores,  Suetonius,  Lucan.  The 
first  of  these  appeared  in  17»'lt.  and  the  last  in 
1740.  They  are  characterized  less  by  taste  and 
critical  acumen  than  by  learning,  fulness  of  matter, 
aud  beauty  of  type. 

BURS,  RiciiARn,  was  born  In  1720  at  the  village 
of  Wiulon,  in  Westmoreland.  After  being  educated 
at  Queeu's  College,  Oxford,  be  received  the  living 
of  Orton,  in  his  native  county,  which  he  continued 
to  hold  until  his  death  in  1785.  He  is  widely 
knowu  as  the  compiler  of  two  very  useful  law-books, 
the  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Ecclesiastical  Late,  which 
have  each  passed  through  many  editions.  He  also 
published  a  History  of  the  Poor-laws,  an  edition  of 
Blackstone's  Commentaries,  and  several  sermons  and 
works  of  a  religious  nature. 

BURSES,  Sir  Alcxsnpkr,  r  distinguished 
traveller  in  Central  Asia,  was  born  nt  Montrose, 
iu  Scotland,  in  18<>5,  where  his  fnther,  who  was 
a  cousin  of  Robert  Burns  the  poet,  was  an  activo 
magistrate.  He  early  entered  the  Indian  army, 
and  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  languages  gained 
htm  rapid  promotion.  After  performing  some 
important  missions  for  the  Indian  government,  ho 
was,  at  his  own  suggestion,  sent  on  an  expedition 
into  Central  Asia.  Starting  from  Lahore  on  the 
11th  February  1832,  B.,  having  adopted  the  dress 
and  usage  of  the  Afghans  for  greater  safety,  passed 
through  Peshawur  and  Cabul,  and  crossing  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  reached  Halkh  on  the  tfth  June, 
Thence  he  passed  on  to  Bokhara,  Astrnhad,  and 
Teheran,  and  journeying  through  Ispahan  and 
Shiraz,  reached  Bushire  on  the  Persian  Gulf,  from 
whence  he  embarked  for  India.  He  received  the 
special  thanks  of  the  governor-general  for  his 
travels;  and  on  his  return  to  Englaud  in  1833,  he 
received  a  warm  welcome  from  the  India  House 
and  Board  of  Control,  and  was  highly  honoured  by 
the  RomiI  Geographical  and  other  societies.  In 
September  1839,  having  previously,  for  his  import- 
ant services,  been  knighted  and  promoted  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant-colonel,  be  was  appointed  poli- 
tical resident  at  Cabul,  where  he  was  murdered 
on  the  breaking  out  of  the  insurrection  in  that  city 
in  Sovember  18J1.  B.  was  the  author  of  several 
papers  in  the  Journal  of  the  Geographical  Society, 
also  of  Trarels  into  Bokhara,  and  of  Cabul,  being  a 
narrative  of  a  journey  to  and  residence  in  that  city, 
which  was  published  after  his  death. 

BURSET,  the  English  name  of  two  genera  of 
plants,  Sangvisorba  and  Potcrium,  belonging  to  the 
natural  order  SapguisorUai  (q.  v.)— very  generally 
regarded  as  a  sub-order  of  Rosacea — which  havo 
much  resemblance  to  one  another,  and  receive  a 
common  name  also  in  other  languages.  Sanguisorba 
has  hermaphrodite  flowers  with  four  stamens ;  in 
Poterittm,  the  flowers  are  polygamous,  and  the 
stameus  indefinite  iu  number.  In  both,  the  calyx 
is  4-fid,  and  the  corolla  wanting. — Great  B.  (San- 
gttUorba  officinalis)  is  common  in  meadows  in  all 
parts  of  Lurope.  and  not  unfrequent  in  somo  parts 


are  crowded  in  dark  red 
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It  is  cultivated  fn  <Tt?rmn!i_v  for  feeding  rattle,  and  f 
much  calcined  lor  this  use,  as  it  grows  "oil  erei 


Great  Burnet  (Sijnpin^orfxi  officinalis) : 
ii,  u  leaf;  i,  spikes  of  tlowcrs ;  t;  u  How  or. 

on  very  poor  foils,  ut.tl  1 1 1 •  -  produce  is  abundant. 
Cattle  are  i  ft  v  loud  of  it.  Tin'  mot  is  jts( rinjr»>ut, 
ami  was  formerly  used  in  medicine. — Common  It. 
(J'otertuni  ^anytiuorlju  >  Krii»-.<  in  sunny  places  on 
bills  iu  the  middle  ami  .south  of  Europe,  and  is 


Common  Burnet  ( I'ofrrium  Sanrjuitorha)  : 

6,  rmpcr  purr .  ,f  -teni  .,r  brunch,  with  l-u\es  and  (lowers  ; 
h,  barren  timer-,  shewing  calyx  iind  stamens  ;  c,  fer- 
tile dimvr,  with  calyx  cut  open. 

rommoti  i-i  England,  especially  in  the  chalk  dis- 
tricts. In  habit  and  foliage,  it  much  resembles  1'ie 
Great  It.,  hut  itie  leaflets  are  smaller,  and  the 
tlowcrs  arc  in  heads  of  a  dull  purplish  color.  It 
has  1).  much  cultivated  in  pome  part*  of  Ft. gland 
as  a  .-uh.«fiU)tt>  for  clover  on  chalky  soil--,  and  i" 
relished  hv  entile.  It  forms  great  part  of  the 
natural  pasture  of  the  South  [towns,  :iud  of  the 
excellent  -heep-watks  of  Salisbury  Plain.  It  h 
regarded  as  :i  plant  particularly  suiuUs  for  poor 
arid  so.U  It  is  sometimes  cultivated  iu  gardens, 
at:d  its  leaves,  whieli  are  slightly  nrtrtttgojit,  ate 
uted  i;i  salads  or  .-..nips.  Thev  are  sjid  »  form  otic 
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of  the  ingredients  of  the  famous  conl  t<mlmard,  and 
the  name  I'oterimn  is  from  a  Greek  word  signifying 
a  drinking  vessel. — Both  this  and  the  preceding  arc 
perennial  plants  — There  are  several  other  spociea 
both  of  &<mpHi».rU  and  Pnl.rhnn,  some  of  the  latter 
shrubby,  natives  chielly  of  the  warmer  temperate 
parts  of  the  world. 

BI'RXKT,  flii.tiKUT,  Bishop  of  Salisbury,  was 
born  at  Edinburgh  on  the  1Mb  September  If.4S. 
He  was  educated  at  home,  and  afterwards  at 
Marischul  College,  Aberdeen,  where  he  pursued 
his  studies  so  diligently.  C  ut  he  took  his  degree 
of  M  A.  before  he  was  fourteen  In  the  course  of 
a  year  he  tn:ide  up  his  mind  to  enter  the  church, 
and  read  «o  hard  at  theology,  that  <u  less  than 
three  years  he  had  mastered  the  chief  systems 
of  divinitv,  besides  having  gone  over  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  iti  the  original,  with  all  ihe  Com- 
mentaries of  note  iu  his  time.  In  li.tis,  he  visited 
Cambridge.  Oxford,  and  London,  where  he  met  with 
many  of  the  lending  divines  of  Frightful.  Next  vear, 
he  passed  over  into  Holland,  and  perfected  his  know- 
ledge of  Hebtvw  under  a  learned  raid-in  of  Amster- 
dam. Iu  1  ("••'.*>,  he  was  presented  to  the  parish  of 
Saltotm,  where  he  remained  for  live  tears.  In  lt'i',<>,  he 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  university 
of  Glasgow,  hut  having  mixed  himself  up  in  the 
politico-ecclesiastical  allairs  of  the  lime,  he  -brought 
upon  himself  llie  enmity  of  Lauderdale,  and  found 
it  prudent  to  resign  his  c  hair  in  1*<7  I.  He  now 
removed  to  London,  and  was  made  preacher  at 
the  Bolls'  Cliapel  by  Sir  Harhortle  Gritnslon,  and 
!  afterward*  lecturer  at  St.  Clements,  hi  lolti,  he 
'  published  his  Memnir*  the  huke*  '.f  Jlmnilt-  n,  and 
in  K.7'.',  the  first  volume  of  his  ffinu'ry  <>/  ihe  Rtfor- 
muti'-ii,  which  procured  him  a  vote  of  thanks  from 
both  Houses  of  Parliament.     Next  year  appeared 

>oi«f  !>„*.<,,,),■*  ir,  the  IaJ,  anil  Jtt.ith  of  th,  Karl  of 
Kfv  h.sU  r.  in  which  B.  "records  the  religious  inlcr- 
views  which  he  had  with  that  profligate  nobleman 
during  his  la-t  illness,  utid  which  led  to  the  Utters 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  Christianity.  In  I ''Si,  lie 
published  the  second  volume  of  his  ll'stwy  ><f  the 
]i-  f'iniuihiit',  and  iu  Ii'.sl',  liis  life  ,,f  Sir  Mutthtw 
I/tt'r.  The  <  tlorts  w  hioh  had  pr  c iously  l.eeti  made, 
were  now  repeire.l,  to  inrhua:  him  to  break  with  the 
liberal  and  moderate  pat'tv,  and  to  attach  himself  to 
I  the  king.  He  was  ottered  the  bi-lioptie  of (  hichester, 
but  refused  it.  In  lr.K'..  he  nartow  ly  escaped  being 
brought  into  trouble  in  regard  to  the  l<  v  chouse  plot. 
He  conducted  the  defence,  attended  the  execution, 
and  vindicated  lie-  memory  of  his  friend  Lord 
William  Bussed.  The  king  exhibited  his  i.ukingly 
spite  by  depth  ing  B  of  his  St.  Clements  lectureship. 
On  file  aeees-ion  of  .lames  11.,  In  went  to  the  con- 
tinent, and  travelled  through  France.  Italy.  Switzer- 
land, and  (formally.  In  l>>4,  lu;  was  introduced 
to  the  Prince  of  Orange,  Willi  whom  he  became  A 
great  favourite,  and  by  whom  he  was  frequently 
consulted  in  reienuice  to  the  gieal  scheme  lor  the 
deliverance  of  Ktighmd.  When  William  ealne  oxer, 
B.  accompanied  him  in  the  capacity  of  roud  chap- 
lain, and  shortly  after,  was  appointed  Bishop  of 
Salisbur  y.  He  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  diocese 
with  great  ardour;  but  his  first  pastoral  letter,  in 
which  he  founded  the  right  of  William  to  the 
throne  on  commest,  gave  so  much  offence  lo  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  that  thev  ordered  it  to  l>C 
burred  hv  the  hands  of  the  common  hangman. 
Wil'.iatn.  however,  who  knew  the  excellent  qualities 
of  the  bishop,  was  not  greatly  impressed  by  this 
solemn  performance,  and  continued  to  trust  B.  lo 
the  end  of  his  life.  In  ]«•>«,  B.  was  appointed 
preceptor  to  the  Puke  of  Gloucester;  in  OH'O,  he 
published  his  celebrated  exposition  of  the  «{♦  Articles, 
which  was  condemned   as  heterodox  by    that  not 
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Very  competent  assembly,  the  House  of  Lords.  In 
IV 14,  appeared  the  third  volume  of  his  History  of 
the  Reformation.  In  the  spring  of  1715,  he .  whs 
attacked  by  a  pleuritic  fever,  mid  carried  off  on 
the  17th  of' March,  in  the  72d  year  of  his  age.  B. 
was  thrice  married  ;  hi*  irsl  wife  was  remarkable 
for  her  beauty  ;  the  second,  for  her  fortune  ;  and  the 
third,  for  her  piety. 

Soou  after  B.'s  death,  appeared  Bishop  B.'s  His- 
tory of  Ilia  (hen  Time,  from  the.  Restoration  of  King 
Charles  If.  to  the  Conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  Peaee 
at  Utrecht,  in  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne.  It  was 
sarcastically  but  foolishly  abused  by  the  Tory 
wriu>rs  of  the  day — Swift,  Pope,  Arbuthnot,  and 
others.  B.  was  a  man  of  strict,  almost  of  puritanic 
virtue;  vet  his  charity,  geniality,  and  moderation  of 
sentiment  might  be  imitated  with  ud  van  luge  even 
in  our  own  day.  His  style  is  neither  elegant  nor 
correct,  and  his  judgment  is  not  always  reliable, 
yet  the  honesty,  earnestness,  simplicity,  and  vigour 
of  his  writings,  as  well  as  their  fulness  of  details, 
make  his  works  very  valuable  to  the  student  of 


BURNET,  Jons,  a  painter,  engraver,  and  author, 
was  born  at  Fisherrow,  near  Edinburgh,  March 
1781.  He  was  fir-it  brought  under  the  notice  of  the 
public  through  his  engravings  of  Wilkie's  works, 
which  he  executed  in  a  most  admirable  manner.  Of 
his  own  paintings,  the  best  known  engraving  is  that 
of  ' Greenwich  Pensioners  receiving  News  of  the 
Battle  of  Trafalgar.'  He  has  written  several  works 
on  art,  illustrated  by  drawings  and  engravings  of 
his  own,  the  most  important  of  which  is  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  Painting,  lie  is  also  the  author  of 
Rembrandt  ami  hi*  Work*,  4to,  184'J;  and  in  con- 
junction with  Mr.  Peter  Cunningham,  of  tho  Life 
and  Work*  of  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  4to,  1852. 

BURNET,  Thomas,  best  known  from  his  Theory 
of  the  h'arth,  was  born  in  Yorkshire,  1035,  and 
studied  at  Cambridge.  After  acting  as  travelling- 
tutor  to  several  noMeinen,  he  was  elected  Master  of 
the  Charter-house  I.  ltt$.)j,  and  later,  succeeded  Arch- 
bishop Tillot-on  as  clerk  of  tho  closet  to  William  III. 
But  having  (l»'i',»2)  published  a  work,  Archve»loy'ut 
Philosophise,  *ire  D'tttrina  Anliqua  de  Rertun  Ori- 
inibus  (also  in  English),  display iug  great  learning, 
it  treating  tho  Mosaic  account  of  the  Fall  as  an 
allegory,  he  was  obliged  to  retire  from  the  clerk- 
ship, an  1  lived  in  the  Charier-house  till  his  death, 
in  1715.  Hi*  Tllaris  Tluoria  Sacra  (first  part, 
1680;  second,  lov.i)  was  written  in  Latin,  but  trans- 
lated, or  rarher  recompoaed  in  English,  by  the 
author.  It  is  an  iugouious  speculation,  written  in 
ignorance  of  the  facts  of  the  earth's  structure,  and 
is  therefore  a  mere  system  of  cosmogony,  and  not 
geology.  But  it  a'lounds  in  sublime  und  poetical 
conceptions  and  descriptions,  conveyed  in  language 
of  extraordi  nary  eloquence,  and  called  forth  the 
highest  applause  at  the  time. 

BURNETT  PRIZES,  Thi,  are  two  theological 
premiums,  lo  inded  by  Mr.  Burnett  of  Dens,  Aber- 
deenshire. Tnis  gentleman  (born  1729 — died  1784 ) 
was  a  general  merchant  in  Aberdeen,  and  for 
many  years  during  his  lifetime  spent  £300  annually 
on  the  poor.  On  his  death,  he  bequeathed  the 
fortune  he  had  made  to  found  the  above  prises, 
as  well  as  for  the  establishment  of  funds  to 
relieve  poor  (lersons  and  pauper  lunatics,  and  to 
support  a  jail-chaplain,  in  Aberdeen.  He  directed 
tho  prize-fund  to  be  accumulated  for  40  years  at 
a  time,  and  the  prizes  (not  leas  than  £1200  and 
£40D)  to  be  awarded  to  the  authors  of  the  two  best 
treatises  on  the  evidence  that  thero  is  a  Being 
all-powerful,  wise,  and  good,  by  whom  everything 
exists;    aud    particularly   to  obviate 


regarding  the  wisdom  and  goodness  of  the  Deity ; 
and  this  independent  of  written  revelation,  and  6f 
the  revelation  of  the  Lord  Jesus;  and  from  tho 
whole  lo  point  out  the  inferences  most  necessary 
aud  useful  to  mankind.'  The  competition  is  open  to 
the  whole  world,  and  the  prizes  are  adjudicated  bv 
three  persons  appointed  by  the  trustees  of  the  testa- 
tor, together  with  the  ministers  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Aberdeen,  aud  the  principals  and  pro- 
fessors of  King's  and  Marisch.il  Colleges,  Aberdeen, 
On  the  fi^t  competition  in  1815,  50  eteavs  were 
given  in  ;  and  tho  judges  awarded  the  first  prixe, 
£12' mi,  lo  Dr.  William  Lawrence  Brown,  Principal 
of  M-irischul  College  and  University  of  Aberdeen 
for  an  essay  entitled  'Jlie  Kxistmrt  of  a  Supreme 
Creator;  and  the  second  prize,  £4 On,  to  the  Rev. 
John  Bird  Sumner,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Can- 
terbury, for  au  es-ay  entitled  Records  of  Creation. 
On  the  second  competition,  in  ls65,  20$  essays  wcro 
given  in;  and  the  judges,  Rev.  Baden  Powell,  Mr. 
Henry  Rogers,  and  Mr.  Isaac  Taylor,  awarded  tho 
first  prize,  *£18oo,  to  the  Rev.  Robert  Anchor  Thomp- 
son, Lincolnshire,  for  an  essay  entitled  Christian 
neimn ;  and  the  second  prize*  £000,  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  John  Tulloch,  Principal  of  St.  Mary's  College, 
St.  Andrews,  for  an  essay  on  TJieiem.  The  above 
lour  essays  have  been  published  in  accordance  with 
Mr.  Burnett's  deed. 

BURNETT'S  DISINFECTING  LIQUID  axd 
ANTISEPTIC  FLUID  is  a  liquid  introduced  by 
Sir  \V.  Burnett  for  the  purpose  of  deodorising  tho 
bilge-water  of  ships,  sewerage-water,  Ac.  It  is  a 
strong  solution  (sp.  gr.  2)  of  chloride  of  fine,  accom- 
panied by  a  small  amount  of  chloride  of  iron  ;  and 
when  iutended  to  be  used,  it  is  mixed  with  water 
in  the  proportion  of  one  pint  to  five  gallons  of 
water.  The  liquid  acts  only  as  a  dr<«li,ri*er  and 
antiseptic  (see  Astiskitics),  and  does  not  yield  any 
vapour  which  can  exhibit  tho  properties  of  a 
disinfectant  (q.  v.).  It  is  of  service  in  preserving 
dead  animal  tissues,  as  in  the  dissecting-room,  and 
in  jars  containing  anatomical  specimens.  It  has 
little  action  on  knives  or  steel  instruments.  When 
added  to  bilge  or  sewerage  water,  the  chloride  of 
zinc  (ZnCI)  mainly  acts  by  decomposing  the  offen- 
sive sulphide  of  ammonium  (NII,S),  which  it  does 
by  forming  the  sulphide  of  zinc  (ZnSj  and  chloride 
of  ammonium  (NH4CI),  both  of  which  are  odour- 
less. The  strong  solution  of  chloride  of  zinc  has 
also  been  applied  to  the  preservation  of  timber, 
aud  the  process  of  so  treating  wood  is  called,  after 
its  inventor,  Bnrttettising.  Cretee's  disinfectant  liquid 
is  chemically  the  same  as  the  above. 

BURNEY,  Dr.  Charles,  a  musical  composer, 
celebrated  as  the  author  of  the  General  History  of 
Mutie,  was  born  at  Shrewsbury,  172»>.  Having 
studied  music  in  his  native  city,  in  Chester,  and 
under  Dr.  Arno  in  London,  he  commenced  giving 
lessons  in  music  himself.  After  composing  three 
pieces — Robin  Hood.  Alfred,  and  Qwen  Mnh — for 
Drury  Lane,  B.  left  London,  and  settled  at  Lynn,  in 
Norfolk,  where  he  designed  his  work  on  the  History 
of  Music.  In  1770—1772,  he  travelled  in  France, 
ftalv,  the  Netherlands,  and  Germany,  collecting 
materials  for  his  proposed  work,  aud  published  an 
essay  on  the  Present  State  of  Mutie  in  France  and 
Holy,  4c.  (2  vols.,  Lond.  1772).  This  was  followed 
by  his  General  History  of  Mutie  from  the  earliest 
Age*  to  the  present  Period  (4  vols.,  Lond.  1776 — 
1789).    Beside  other  minor  works,  B.  wrote  a  Lift 

t Handel,  and  nearly  all  the  musical  articles  in 
Cyelopadia.  He  was  appointed  organist  to 
the  Hospital  at  Chelsea  in  1789.  He  died  in  1815. 
He  was  intimately  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
of  the  day,  including  Edmund 
447 
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BURNING  GLASSES  AND  MIRRORS — BURNS. 


Burke  and   Dr.  Johnson. — His  second   daughter,  i 
FiiA.S'ciscA  B.  (afterwards  Madame  D'Arblay),  became 
distinguished    as   authoress    of   Evelina,  Cecilia, 
Gcorgiana,   and    Camilla — novels    formerly  very 
popular,  and  still  retaining  some  interest. 

BURNING  GLASSES  ahd  MIRRORS.    Sec  Lkkh, 
and  Mirror. 

BU'RNLE  Y,  a  thriving  town  in  Lancashire, 
situated  in  a  narrow  Tule  on  the  banks  of  the  Brun, 
a  mile  and  a  half  above  its  junction  with  the 
North  Caldcr,  and  24*  miles  north  of  Manchester. 
Pop.  now  upward*  of  30,0*0.  It  has  manufactures 
of  cottons  and  woollens,  calico-printing  works,  iron 
and  brass  foundries,  machiue-making  works,  brew- 
eries, tanneries,  and  rope-works.  Its  prosperity 
greatly  depends  on  the  collieries  in  the  vicinity,  and 
traffic  is  facilitated  by  railways  and  canals,  which 
unite  it  with  the  principal  centres  of  trade  in  Lanca- 
shire and  Yorkshire. 

A  Roman  vicinal  way  passed  through  the  town, 
part  of  which  is  still  known  and  used  as  the  '  Long 
Causeway.'  Roman  coins,  pottery,  urns,  Ac,  have 
been  found  near  the  town,  and  an  extensive 
scries  of  beacons,  encampments,  dikes,  4c,  occupy 
the  slopes  of  the  hills  in  the  neighbourhood  for  a 
linear  distance  of  more  than  10  miles.  From  the 
name  of  the  river,  Brun,  and  other  circumstances, 
these  slopes  are  supposed  to  furnish  a  very  probable 
site  for  the  battle  of  Brunnanburh,  so  celebrated  in 
Saxon  history. 

BURNOUF,  Err.wr,  one  of  tbo  most  distin- 
guished orientalists  of  modern  times,  was  born 
at  Paris,  April  1,  1801,  and  after  entering  on 
the  study  of  law,  betook  himself  to  the  oriental 
languages,  especially  those  of  India  and  Persia.  In 
conjunction  with  Professor  Lassen  of  Bonn,  he 
published,  in  1826,  E-ai  wr  U  Pali,  which  was 
followed,  in  1827,  by  Observations  Grammatical** 
*tir  quelquti  Pottage*  de  VEssai  *nr  It  Pali.  Bis 
great  aim,  however,  at  this  time,  was  to  obtain  a 
complete  knowledge  of  the  remains  of  the 
religious  literature  in  the  Zend,  or  Old  Persic  lan- 
guage, which  had  been  neglected  since  the  time  of 
Anquetil  du  Perron,  or,  at  least,  not  philologically 
and  critically  examined.  B.  undertook  to  decipher 
those  curious  MSS.  which  Anquetil  du  Perron  had 
brought  home  with  him,  and  which  lay  unregarded 
in  the  Bibliothtqne-  ImperiaU.  He  commenced  by 
causing  the  chef-d'arwrre  of  Old  Persic  literature, 
the  Vendidad-Sadi  (one  of  the  books  of  Zoroaster),  to 
be  lithographed  with  great  care,  and  published  from 
time  to  time  in  the  Journal  Asiatiune  the  brilliant 
results  of  his  laborious  studies,  which  drew  upon 
him  the  regard  of  the  learned  world.  In  1 884,  he 
published  the  first  volume  of  his  Commentaire*  tur 
u  Yacna  f  tin  dc*  Litre*  Liturgique*  de*  J 'cruet,  a 
work  which,  for  the  first  time,  rendered  possible 
a  knowledge  not  only  of  the  dogmas,  but  also  of  the 
language  of  Zoroaster.  It  is  a  masterpiece  of  con- 
scientious industry,  united  with  copious  lingual  and 
antiquarian  lore.  His  studies  in  the  Zend  language 
induced  him  to  make  an  attempt  to  decipher  the 
cuneiform  inscriptions  of  Perscpolis,  in  his  iletnoire 
tur  deux  inscription*  Cuneiform**  (Par.  1836).  In 
184o,  he  published  the  text  along  with  a  translation 
of  the  liliagat'tit-PurAna,  a  system  of  Indian  mytho- 
logy and  tradition.  As  the  fruit  of  his  study  of  the 
Sanscrit  books  of  tbo  Buddhists,  appeared  in  1845 
the  Introduction  a  Pl/istoire  du  JJhoudhiine.  See 
Buddhism.  This  great  work  absorbed  for  six  years 
the  whole  energies  of  B.,  who  was  now  recognised 
as  the  worthy  successor  of  Silvestre  de  Sacy.  It  is 
to  be  regretted  that  death  did  not  permit  this 
illustrious  orientalist  to  continue  bis  labours  further. 
He  died  Mav  28,  1863. 


BURNS,  RonicitT,  the  great  lyric  poet  of  Scot- 
land, was  born  26th  January  1759,  iu  a  small  cottage 
near  Ayr.     His  father,  then  a  nursery-gardener, 
and  afterwards  the  occupant  of  a  small  farm,  had 
to  struggle  all  his  life  with  poverty  and  misfortune, 
but  made  every  exertion  to  give  his  childreu  a  good 
education ;  and  the  young  poet  enjoyed  an  amount 
of  instruction  and  miscellaneous  reading  which,  to 
those  unacquainted  with  the  habits  of  the  Scot- 
tish peasantry,  would  seem  incompatible  with  the 
straitened  circumstances  and  early  toil  which  were 
his  lot.    About  his  sixteenth  year,  he  began  com- 
posing verses  in  the  Scottish  dialect,  which  attracted 
notice  in  the  vicinity,  and  extended  the  circle  of 
his  acquaintance ;  and  thus  be  became  exposed 
to  temptations,  which,   acting  on  an  extremely 
sociable  and  passionate  disposition,  broke  in  upon 
the  previous  sobriety  and  correctness  of  bis  life. 
A  small  farm,  on  which  he  had  entered  with  his 
brother  in  1781,  proved  far  from  a  prosperous  under* 
taking;  and   being   harassed   and   imbittered  by 
other  misfortunes — the  results  of  imprudence — he 
resolved  to  leave  his  native  land,  and  goto  Jamaica. 
Partly  to  procure  the  means  of  paying  his  passage, 
he  published  a  collection  of  his  poems  at  Kilmar- 
nock in  1786.    The  receptiou  these  met  with  was 
highly  favourable,  and  bis  genius  was  recognised  in 
quarters  where  he  had  not  looked  for  notice.  While 
pre|taring  to  embark,  he  received  a  letter  i 
ing  him  to  go  to  Edinburgh,  and  issue  a 
lion.    This  was  the  turning-point  of  his  life.  During 
his  stay  in  the  Scottish  metropolis,  he  associated 
with  all  that  was  eminent  in  letters,  rank,  and 
fashion,  and  his  conversational  powers  excited  little 
less  admiration  than  his  poetry.    The  profits  of  the 
publication  were  considerable,  and  enabled  him  to 
take  the  farm  of  Ellisland,  near  Dumfries,  where  he 
settled  in  1788,  having  publicly  ratified  his  marriage 
with  Jean  Armour.    With  his  farm  he  conjoined 
the  office  of  an  exciseman  ;  but  after  three  or  four 
years,  he  was  obliged  to  give  up  farming,  and  from 
that  time  lived  in  Dumfries,  dependent  on  his  salary 
from  the  excise,  which,  at  first,  only  £50,  never 
rose  above  £70.    The  striking  contrast  in  the  lot 
of  the  rich  and  the  poor  with  which  his  residence  in 
Edinburgh  had  impressed  him,  made  him  bail  the 
French   Revolution   with   enthusiasm ;    and  some 
imprudent  expressions  of  his  having  been  reported  to 
the  authorities,  destroyed  his  prospects  of  promotion 
in  the  service,  and  only  the  interference  of  an  influ- 
ential friend  prevented  him  from  losing  his  office. 
Such  was  then  the  terror  of  innovation,  and  the 
hatred  of  everything   like  liberal   opinions,  that 
many  of  the  better  classes,  who  had  feted  the  poet, 
now  shunned  the  'Jacobin,'  as  they  stigmatised 
him.    Imbittered  by  what  he  felt  to  he  injustice, 
he  recklessly  allowed  those  habits  of  dissipation  to 
grow  upon  him  which  made  the  more  respectahle 
of  all  classes  look  coldly  on  him ;  and  the  remorse 
thus  occasioned  in  his  calmer  moments  aggravated 
that  tendency  to  melancholy  which  the  gloom  and 
toil  of  his  early  years  had  probablv  implanted  in 
his  constitution.    Broken  in  health,  he  died  2 let 
July  17M. 

The  poetry  of  B.  is  purely  the  outponring  of 
the  moment — the  response  of  the  feelings  to  the 
immediate  circumstances  of  life.  Its  charm  and 
power  lie  in  the  justness  of  the  feelings  expressed, 
and  in  the  truthfulness  and  freshness  which  it 
derives  direct  from  life.  Seldom  have  such  manli- 
ness, tenderness,  and  passion  been  united  as  in  the 
songs  of  Burns.  They  formed  the  first  awakening 
of  tho  spirit  of  true  poetry  in  Britain  after  a  long 
slumber.    The  popularity  that  B.  instantly  acquired 
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BURN'S  AND  SCALDS— BURRIANA. 


lwvi'  also  been  translate  d  into  almost  every  European  i 
tongue.  Dr.  Currie,  of  Liverpool,  published  the  first  < 
collected  edition  of  his  poems  and  letters,  with  a  life 
(4  vols.  Loud.  1WX»X  for  the  benefit  of  the  poet's 
widow  nnd  family.  Several  more  complete  collec- 
tions have  appeared  since,  of  which,  that  by  Allan 
Cunningham,  in  8  vols.  (Lond.  1834),  may  be  men- 
A  life  of  B.,  by  Lockhart,  appeared,  Edin. 


1828.  In  The  Lift  and  \V»rk»  of  Bum*  (Edin.  1.-51- 
2(,  by  R.  Chamber?,  the  poems  are  incorporated  in 
the  narrative  in  chronological  order. 

In  l8oy,  the  centenary  of  B.'s  birth  was  celebrated 
with  unparalleled  enthusiasm,  not  only  in  every  city 
and  almost  in  every  village  of  Scotland,  but  in  the 
chief  cities  of  England,  nnd  throughout  America,  tho 
British  colonies,  and  India. 


i 


Autograph  of  Buru». 


BURNS  asi>  SCALDS  are  injuries  to  the  surface 
of  the  living  body  arisiug  from  excessive  heut — 
a  scald  implying  that  the  beat  proceeded  from  a 
fluid  medium,  «s  boiling  water;  a  burn,  from  a  solid. 
The  injury  is  much  the  same  in  both  cases;  there- 
fore the  directions  for  the  treatment  of  burns  will 
be  rtpplicable  also  to  scalds.  These  injuries  may 
be  divided  into  three  classes:  1.  Burns  resulting 
in  simple  redness  of  the  skin ;  i.  Burns  resulting 
in  vesication  or  blistering;  3.  Burns  resulting  in 
sloughing,  or  death  ol  the  part.  The  first  object, 
alter  the  accident  has  occurred,  is  to  relieve  the 

differing;  and  cold  applied  either  in  the  form  of  ice  transparent  and  permanent,  used  both  in  oil  and  wa- 
or  water  seems  in  mot  ca-es  to  have  almost  a   ter  colour  painting.    It  is  obtained  bv  simplv  burn 
specific  power  in  allaying  pain  uud  checking  the 
advance  of  inflammation.    Iti  other  cases,  moderate 


Extensive  scalds  or  burns  are  very  fatal  to  young 
children  ;  nnd  it  must  be  remembered  that  their  skin 
is  more  susceptible  to  external  impressions,  nnd  will 
suffer  from  a  degree  of  heat  innocuous  to  an  adult. 
Infants  have  frequently  been  scalded  to  death  in  too 
hot  buths,  or  by  too  hot  fomentations.  The  princi- 
ples of  treatment  Tor  burns  produced  by  the  contact 
of  chemical  agents  to  the  skin,  are  the  same  as  those 
for  burns  by  fire. 

BURNT  OFFERINGS.    See  Sacrifice. 

BURNT  SIENNA,  a  fine  orange-red  pigment, 


warmth  is  found  more  efficacious,  and  we  must  be 
guided  mainly  by  the  sensations  of  the  sufferer  as  to 
v.  iiich  of  these  remedies  we  make  use  of.  In  very 
ni-rere  cases,  opium  or  chloroform  may  he  employed. 
But  if  the  injury  the  body  has  received  be  very  seri- 
ous, the  patient  complains  less  of  pain  than  of'cold; 
lie  shivers,  is  much  depressed,  and  must  be  well  sup- 


colour  painting, 
ing  the  ferruginous  ochrcons  earth  known  as  Terra 
di  Sienna.  Excellent  greens  are  produced  by  mix- 
ing it  with  Prussian  blue.  It  mixes  well  with  other 
pigments  generally,  and  dries  quickly. 

BURNT  STONES,  antique  camelians  found  in 
ruins,  and  seeming  to  have  l>een  acted  upon  by  fire, 
having  a  dull  appearance  externally,  but  exhibiting 
a  beautiful  red  co  our  when  held  up  to  the  light. 


plied  with  stimulants,  lo  prevent  bis  dying  from  the  ^'°-v  ttrc  pt°\A  ut  a  ™p-!  hi*»  P"«.  particularly  if  to 

..hock.  the  natural  beauty  of  the  stone  is  added  the  merit  of 

The  best  local  application  is  the  Carron-oil  which  fine  ""rkmanship.    They  were  once,  however,  more 

derives  its  name  from  the  famous  ironworks,  where  **«^  "»< «"          »°w,  «"d  an  imitation  of  thein,  by 

it  has  been  used  for  many  vears.     It  consists  of  ^ning  the  upper  surface  of  cameliaus  with  a  hot 

c.,ual  parts  of  olive-oil  and  "lime-water,  and  should  ;  ,ron«  Wtt8  ft*>'K>n»W«?- 

I.e  applied  on  linen  rngs  or  cotton-wool.    Blisters  j  BURNT  U  MBER,  a  pigment  of  a  russet-brown 

may  be  pricked,  aud  the  contained  serum  allowed  to  colour,  is  semi  transparent,  mixes  well  with  other 

tricMe  away,  but  on  no  account  is  the  raised  skin  to  pigments,  and  dries  qnicklv.     It  is  obtained  bv 

be  removed.    The  dressings  should  not  be  changed  burning  nmber,  an  ochremis'  earth  containing  man- 

oftener  than  cleanliness  requires;  and  ns  each  por-  ganese,  and  deriving  its  name  from  the  place  where 

lion  of  the  old  dressing  is  removed,  it  must  at  otice  h  was  first  discovered— Umbria  in  Italy, 
be  replaced  with  fresh,  so  that  as  little  exposure  as 


possible  of  the  burnt  surface  may  take  place.  The 
main  principle  of  treatment  is  exclusion  of  the  air 
from  the  injured  part;  and  so  long  as  this  is  effect- 
ed, it  matters  but  little  what  remedial  agent  is  em- 
ployed. Great  care  must  be  taken  in  the  treatment 
of  a  sore  resulting  from  a  burn,  that  the  contraction 
of  the  scar  does  not  cause  distortion  of  the  neigh- 
bouring parts. 

When  the  clothes  catch  fire,  the  person  should  lie 
down  on  the  floor,  and  roll  herself,  or  be  rolled,  in 
tbe  rug,  table  cover,  or  any  thing  sufficiently  volumi- 
nous to  stifle  the  flames;  and  afterwards  the  clothes, 
especially  stockings,  should  be  removed  with  great 
care,  lest  the  cuticle  should  separate  with  them, 
which  w  ould  materially  increase  tbe  sufferings  of  the 
-Mtient. 
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BURNTI  SLAND,  a  seaport  town  of  Fifeshire,  on 
the  north  shore  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  about  8 
north-north-west  of  Edinburgh.  It  consists  of. 
long  street,  clean  and  weil  kept,  with  a  back  street 
running  parallel,  and  some  diverging  lanes.  B.  is  a 
station  on  the  Edinburgh,  Perth,  and  Dundee  Railway, 
a  steam-boat  ferry  connecting  it  with  (irauton,  the 
station  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  Forth.  It  has  a 
commodious  harbour  on  the  west.  Its  trade  consists 
principally  of  distilling,  fisheries,  anil  herring-cur- 
ing; und'in  the  summer  season  it  is  now  considera- 
bly resorted  to  as  a  convenient  watering-place. 
It  unites  with  Kinghorn,  Dvsarl,  and  Kirkealdv 
to  send  one  member  to  parliament.  Pop.  (1851) 
2724. 

I    BURRIA  NA.  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
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of  Crtstdlon-de-la-Plano,  about  8  miles  south  from  the 
town  of  that  ninie,  is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
Rio  Seco,  about  1  mile  from  its  mouth  in  the  Medi- 
terranean. It  has  a  population  of  02(H),  who  are 
chiefly  engaged  in  agriculture  and  fishing ;  and  ex- 
port.* wine,  oil,  and  fruit. 

BURRITT,  ELtiir,  a  distinguished  advocate  of  the 
doctrines  of  the  Peace  Society,  and  wideiy  known 
as  '  the  learned  blacksmith,'  was  born  at  New 
Britain  in  Connecticut,  United  States,  in  1811.  He 
was  brought  up  to  the  trade  of  a  blacksmith;  but 
devoted  all  his  leisure  to  study,  especially  to  mathe- 
matics and  languages.  In  the  latter  field  of  study, 
his  range  luis  been  very  wide,  embracing  more  or 
les-s  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Arabic,  anil  other  oriental 
tongues,  and  almost  all  modern  European  and 
Slavonic  languages.  He  is,  however,  much  better 
known  to  the  world  as  an  earnest  apostle  of  peace 
than  as  a  scholar.  To  preach  the  doctrine  of  •  uni- 
versal brotherhood,1  he  has  travelled  through  the 
United  States  and  a  great  part  of  Kurope.  His 
chief  works  are,  Spark*  from  the  Anvil,  A  Voice 
from  the  Forge,  and  Peace  Patter*.  He  has  takeu  a 
prominent  port  in  the  Peace  tonjrresses  of  Brussels, 
Paris,  Frankfort,  Loudon, and  Edinburgh;  and  id  an 
eloquent  advocate  of  an  ocean  penny-postage.  He 
has  edited  tunny  journals  promoting  peace-views; 
and  his  tracts  have  been  translated  into  oil  the  lan- 
guages of  Europe. 

BU  RSARY  (Fr.  hour*.  Lot.  buna,  a  purse),  a 
stipend  paid  to  a  student  at  a  university,  being 
generally  the  annual  proceeds  of  a  bequest,  perma- 
nently invested  for  that  purpose.  The  bursaries  of 
the  Scottish  universities  cot  respond  very  nearly  to 
the  scholarships  (q.  v.)  of  the  English.  They  are 
more  numerous  in  Al>crdecii  than  in  any  of  the 
other  universities;  and,  what  seems  strange,  consid- 
ering the  antiquity  and  dignity  of  the  foundation, 
they  arc  least  numerous  at  St.  Andrews,  and  smallest 
in  amount.  At  King's  College,  Aberdeen,  there 
were,  tit  the  date  of  :l>c  report  of  the  University 
Commission  of  1831,  134  bursaries,  being  one  to 
every  third  student  ;  and  nt  Mnrischal  College, 
there  were  100,  being  more  than  one  to  every  third 
student,  taking  the  divinity  students  who  attend 
both  colleges  as  included  in  the  number  attending 
King's  College.  The  amount  of  these  provisions  i«, 
in  general,  very  small.  At  King's  College,  none 
exceed  £50  a  year,  and  the  highest  at  Marischal 
College  is  £26,  whilst  in  both  there  arc  several 
which  do  not  exceed  £!>,  ond,  at  Monachal,  eight 
w  hich  are  under  £fi.  At  Glasgow,  nt  the  same  date, 
there  were  71  bursaries,  exclusive  of  ten  exhibitions 
to  Halliol  College,  Oxford,  on  the  Suell  Foundation 
(q.  v.).  and  four  smaller  ones  to  the  same  college  on 
that  of  Hishop  Warner.  The  ordinary  bursaries  nt 
Glasgow  range  from  £50  to  £5.  At  St.  Andrews, 
there  are  55  bursaries,  the  highest  being  £25,  and 
the  lowest  £5.  At  Edinburgh,  though  not  numerous 
in  proportion  to  the  attendance — only  80  in  all— the 
bursaries  are  somewhat  better;  three  of  them  being 
worth  £1'0  a  year  each.  Muny  of  these  bursaries 
were  destined  for  the  education  of  persons  bearing 
particular  names,  nod,  till  the  report  of  the  Com- 
mission of  1831.  few  of  them  were  disposed  of  by 
competition.  Since  that  period,  this  system  has 
been  adopted  in  almost  every  case  in  which  it  is 
not  expressly  excluded  by  the  conditions  of  the 
bequest. 

As  very  extensive  changes,  both  in  the  number 
ond  mode  of  disposal  of  these  endowments,  are  likely 
to  result  from  the  labours  of  the  existing  University 
Commission  (I860),  it  is  needless  to  dwell  on  the 
details  of  the  present  arrangements  with  regard  to 
them.  But  the  opinions  expressed  on  tbe  subjee: 
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by  the  former  commissioners  may  not  be  without 
interest  at  the  present  time,  as  indicating  the  direc- 
tion which  it  is  not  impossible  that  the  reforms  of 
their  successors  will  take.  '  We  entertain.' they  say, 
'very  strong  apprehensions  that  the  laudable  object 
which  it  is  proposed  to  promote  by  such  bequests, 
has  not  been  very  satisfactorily  or  usefully  accom- 
plished, and  that  the  number  of  small  bursaries  has 
been  attended  with  consequences  very  prejudicial  to 
the  interests  of  the  universities.  The  number  of 
bursaries  is  greatly  beyond  the  proportion  necessary 
for  the  encouragement  of  extraordinary  merit,  or  10 
provide  for  individual  cases  of  unusual  |>overiy  and 
hardship.  It  is  completely  proved  that  many  are  at- 
tracted to  the  universitiy  in  the  hope  of  obtaining  a 
bursary,  and  are  induced  to  continue  their  attend- 
ance without  any  natural  tarn  for  any  of  the  learned 
professions.  It  appears  that  some  of  these  persons 
are  at  last  left  in  the  most  distressing  of  hII  situa- 
tions— disqualified  for  the  occupations  in  which  they 
might  otherwise  have  been  employed,  and  unalde  to 
turn  to  ony  account  the  education  which  they  have 
received  in  the  university.  Under  such  circum- 
stances, many  are  induced  to  direct  their  views  to 
the  church,  and  very  painful  instances  have  been 
mentioned  to  us  of  their  occupations  and  condition 
in  after-life.'  The  opinion  is  gaining  ground,  that 
what  is  wanted  in  Scotland  is  not  so  much  provision 
for  encouraging  learning  in  its  earlier  stages,  a*  ade- 
:  quale  inducements  to  persons  who  have  passed  the 
preliminary  stages  to  make  it  the  business  of  their 
lives;  one)  that  donors  to  the  universities  would  do 
much  more  for  the  advancement  of  education  by  the 
foundation  of  fellowships  than  of  bursaries. 

BURSLEM,  a  town  of  Staffordshire,  on  the  Trent 
and  Mersey  Canal,  in  the  centre  of  the  pottery  dis- 
trict, 20  miles  north  of  Stafford.  Part  of  the  town 
stands  on  a  height,  and  part  on  low  ground,  filled  up 
and  raised  considerably  by  the  refuse  of  the  local 
manufacture.  The  footpaths  nrc  most  I  v  tuived  with 
blue  bricks.  It  forms  a  portion  of  the  parliamen- 
tary borough  of  Stokc-upon-Trciit.  Pop.  ID, 7 25. 
The  abundance  of  coul  and  the  variety  of  clays, 
both  of  which  are  essential  to  the  manufacture  of 
porcelain  and  earthenware — especially  lor  the  pro- 
duction of  saggars,  in  which  those  goods  arc  passed 
through  the  kilm — have  made  B.,  since  the  17th  c, 
one  of  the  chief  scats  of  the  fictilo  manufacture. 
The  uative  clays  are  also  used  in  making  fine 
articles  of  terra  cofta,  and  eoar*o  ones  for  kitchea 
utensils,  of  a  red,  yellow,  nnd  brown  colour.  There 
is  also  a  glass  manufactory  here.  The  affairs  of  tho 
town  are  managed  by  a  'local  Hoard  of  Health.'  At 
Birdie's  Head,  a  ini'o  and  a  half  from  B.,  stands  a 
large  service  reserxoir  of  the  Staffordshire  Water- 
works Company,  fioni  which  the  town  and  neigh- 
bourhood are  supplied  with  excellent  water.  B.  was 
the  native  place  of  Josiah  Wedgwood,  who  in  the 
middle  of  the  18th  c.  greatly  improved  the  manufac- 
ture of  pottery. 

BURTON',  John  Iltt.t.,  advocate  (member  of  the 
Scottish  liar),  has  achieved  for  himself  a  place  in  the 
world  of  letters  by  a  variety  of  works,  all  remark- 
able  for  ability,  and  several  for  original  thought. 
11.  was  born  at  Aberdeen  or.  the  22d  of  August 
I80D;  hi*  father  was  an  officer  in  the  army,  and 
hi*  mother  the  daughter  of  an  Aberdeenshire  laird. 
Having  graduated  at  Marischal  College,  Aberdeen, 
he  became  an  apprentice  to  the  profession  of  law 
in  his  native  city  ;  which,  however,  he  afterward* 
abandoned  for  the  higher  sphere  of  the  Edinburgh 
bar.  Here,  with  time  0:1  his  hands,  he  devoted 
himself  to  study  and  letters.  For  a  long  series 
of  years,  from  ls:'.3  downwards,  he  was  a  con- 
tributor to  the  We*tmiiuter  Jtevie*  of  artides  on 
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Uw,  history,  ami  polities!  economy  ;  anil  tor  sev- 
eral years  lie  has  contributed  to  Blackwood's  Maga- 
zitte  literary  sketches,  among  which  may  be  tneti- 
tioncd  the  series  entitled  Tht  Scot  Abroad. 
Among  his  original  works  umy  be  mentioned,  Tlie 
Lift  and  Correspondent  of  David  Hume,  2  vol*. 
8vo  (Edin.  lS4i;);  Lire*  of' Simon  I*»d  Lotat  and 
Duncan  Forbr*  of  Cullodrn,  Mo  (Loud.  184"),  both 
excellent  biographies ;  J'olitical  and  Social  Kcohouiv, 
Itimo  (Kdm.  1  «->'.)),  a  work  in  which  he  has  shewn 
high  caiiacity  for  economical  and  sociiil  speculation, 
find  which  is  indeed  a  valuable,  condensed,  and 
lucid  contribution  to  the  literature  of  social  science ; 
Narrative*  from  Criminal  Trial*  in  Scotland;  A 
Manual  of  Scottish  Jjiw ;  A  TreiUise  on  the  Imw 
(Scottish  |  of  liankruptcg ;  and  a  History  of  Scotland 
from  the  involution  to  the  Extinction  of  the 
Jacolnte  Inaurrcrti'w,  2  vols.  8»o  (Lond.  1853\ 
He  publishod  in  1867  his  great  History  of  Scotland, 
from  Agricola's  invasion  to  the  Revolution  of  1688. 
The  high  merits  of  his  History  already  published 
have  been  universally  admitted.  Resides  the  numer- 
ous works  already  mentioned,  B.  1ms  among  his 
lalsiurs  edited  the  works  of  Jeremy  Bent ham  (iiomi- 
nally  in  conjunction  with  I>r.,  now  Sir  John,  Bow- 
ring),  *'ith  au  able  introduction  ;  in  addition  to  this, 
he  has  the  merit  of  having  conferral  a  benefit  at 
once  on  the  public  and  the  memory  of  his  author  by 
a  volume  of  Ibnthamiana,  Wing  a  collection  of 
choice  and  leading  passages  from  Bcnthain's  works, 
illustrative  of  his  style  and  explanatory  of  his  doc- 
trines, accompanied  by  a  memoir  (prefixed),  and  view 
of  Bentham's  system'  (appended).  In  1854  he  was 
appointed  Secretary  of  the  Prison  Board  of  Scotland, 
and  on  the  abolition  of  that  board  in  1860,  and  the 
transfer  of  its  functions  to  the  Home  Secretary,  he 
liecame  the  latter  officer. 

BURTON*,  Ronr.RT,  author  of  the  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  was  born  at  Lindlev,  in  Leicester- 
shire, in  1570,  and  studied  at  Itrusenose  and  Christ 
Church,  Oxford.  In  1010,  he  was  appointed  to  the 
vicarage  of  St.  Thomas,  nnd  in  1028  to  the  rectorv 
of  S'grave  in  his  native  county.  He  np]>cars, 
however,  to  have  continued  all  his  life  at  Christ 
Church,  where  he  died  in  loto,  tenting  legacies 
of  £l's>  each  to  the  Bodleian  mid  Christ  Church 
libraries.-  and  a.*  many  of  his  books  as  thev  did 
liotulreaily  possess.  A  monument  was  erected  to 
his  memory  in  Christ  Church  Cathedral.  B.  is 
described  by  Anthony  Wood  as  a  good  mathema- 
tician, a  dabbler  in  nativities,  a  well-read  scholar, 
and  u  thorougli-paeed  philologist.  'As  he  was  by 
many  accounted  a  severe  student,  and  a  melancholy 
and  humorous  |h<i>oii,  so  by  others  who  knew  him 
well,  a  person  of  great  honesty,  plain-dealing,  and 
charity.  I  have  heard  some  of  the  ancients  of 
Christ  Church  often  say  that  his  company  was  very 
m?rry,  fucete.  and  juvenile.'  His  Anatomy  of 
Melancholy,  in  which  he  appears  under  the  title 
of  Democritus  Junior,  is  one  of  the  most  curious 
melange*  of  heterogeneous  elements  ever  put 
together.  It  consists  mainly  of  an  extraordinary 
mass  of  quotations  from  old  and  obscure  writers, 
strung  on  a  thread  of  rambling  reflection  ;  often 
tircsoincly  pedantic,  but  relieved  by  quaint  touches 
of  humour  and  feeling.  In  his  own  lifetime,  it  was 
highly  popular,  mid  went  through  five  editions; 
alter  that,  it  fell  into  comparative  oblivion,  but  is 
now  ogab  popular  among  lovers  of  quaint  literature. 
Dr.  Johnson  said  it  was  the  only  book  that  ever 
took  him  out  of  bed  two  hours' before  his  usual 
time. 

B U RTON'-ON-T R E N'T,  a  town  in  Staffordshire, 
21  miles  east  of  Stafford,  on  the  Trent.  Top. 
7034.     Tho  Grand   Trunk  or  Trent  and  Mersey 


Canal  (Hisses  B,  and,  a  mile  below  the  town,  enter* 
the  Trent,  which  flows  into  the  Huinber.  The 
Trent  here  is  crossed  by  a  freestone  bridge  of  3*. 
arches,  and  1546  feet  long,  built  before  the  Norman 
Conquest.  In  the  11th  c,  the  Earl  of  M-Tcia 
founded  an  extensive  abbey  here,  some  of  the  ab- 
bots Having  seats  in  parliament.  B.  was  once  cele- 
brated lor  its  alabaster  works,  and  is  now  noted  for 
its  tde.  Buss,  Allsopp,  Worthington,  and  several 
other  large  growers  of  bitter  ale  have  their  premises 
here  In  the  manufacture  of  this  ale,  hard-water 
instead  of  soft  is  used. 

BURTSCHEID,  or  BORCETTE,  a  town  of 
Rhenish  Prussia,  about  half  a  mile  distant  from 
Aix-la-Chapcllc,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  an 
avenue  of  trees.  It  has  timiiutiictures  of  woollen 
cloths  and  enssimercs.  nnd  celebrated  sulphur  spring* 
and  baths,  with  a  temperature  of  1"0  to  155  F. 
Pop.  OOtMi. 

BU'RWHA,  or,  as  In-.  Barth  spells  it,  BA'RUWA, 
a  town  of  Bornu,  Central  Africa,  situated  on  the 
west  bank  of  Lake  Tsad,  about  8t>  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Knka.  The  town,  which  consists 
of  closely  packed  huts,  is  surrounded  by  high  clay- 
walls,  which,  however,  '  owing  to  the  high  mounds 
of  rubbish  imbedding  them  on  all  sides,'  afford  no 
protection  whatever  from  the  attacks  of  ti  e  Ta- 
wurek,  to  whom  the  inhabitants  have  to  pay  tribute. 
Fish  in  great  quantities  are  caught  in  the  ad- 
joining lake,  and  form  the  chief  food  of  the  in- 
habitants, us  well  as  their  onlv  article  of  commerce. 
Pop.  about  6<kh>. 

BU'RY,  a  flourishing  manufacturing  town  in  the 
south-east  of  Lancashire,  on  n  rising  ground  backed 
by  bills  on  the  north  and  east,  between  the  Irwell 
and  the  Roche,  0  miles  north-west  of  Manchester. 
It  was  curly  a  seat  of  the  woollen  manufactures, 
carried  on  by  Flemings,  but  these  now  yield  in 
importance  to  tho»e  of  cotton.  Besides  spinning 
and  weaving  factor ies,  there  arc  important  print, 
blench,  paper,  and  dye  works,  and  some  large 
foundries.  In  the  vicinity,  are  excellent  freestone 
quarries,  and  abundant  cu.il-mine*.  The  town  has 
been  much  impioved  of  recent  years,  nnd  U  respect- 
ably provided  with  educational  and  literary  insti- 
tutions. Pop.  31, '.'02.  B.  returns  one  member  to 
parliament.  There  once  stood  a  castle  here,  which 
was  besieged  by  the  parliamentary  forces  in  1044. 
Some  improvements  in  the  cotton  manufacture 
arose  here — viz.,  the  invention  by  John  Kny  of  the 
fly-shuttle,  which  is  thrown  by  the  picking-peg 
instead  of  the  hand;  and  that  of  the  drop-box,  by 
bis  son,  Robert,  whereby  the  weaver  can  use  at  will 
any  one  of  three  shuttles,  so  as  to  produce  n  party- 
coloured  fabric.  The  late  Sir  Robert  Perl  was  born 
in  B.,  where  his  father  established  his  great  print- 
works. 

BURY  ST.  E  DMUNDS,  or  ST.  E  DMUNDS- 
BURY,  au  ancient  borough  in  Suffulkshire,  on 
the  Upper  Larkc,  2<".  miles  north-west  of  Ipswich. 
It  is  well  built,  and  delightfully  situated.  Pop. 
l«,9i"M>.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament. 
Tho  guildhall  is  built  of  flint  and  freestone.  It 
has  a  botanic  garden.  It  has  a  trade  in  wool, 
butter,  corn,  und  cheese,  but  no  manufactures.  It 
received  its  name  from  Edmund,  the  Saxon  king 
and  martyr,  who  was  crowned  here  on  Christmas 
Day,  850;  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death  by  the 
Danes,  ami  soon  after  canonised.  On  the  site  of 
his  tomb,  six  priests  founded  a  monastery ;  and 
here  Canute  raised  a  Benedictine  abbey — 6u5  feet 
by  212,  with  4n  chapels,  churches,  cloisters,  kc. — 
]  which  in  time  became  the  richest  and  most  impor- 
!  tant  in  England,  save  that  of  Glastnnburv.  From 
'  1U20  to  iu  dissolution  by  Henry  Y1II.,  it  was  ruled 
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©vcr  by  a  line  of  33  abbots.  The  nbbot  was  a  i 
•pi ritual  baron  of  parliament,  bad  judicial  authority 
in  all  causes  within  the  liberty  of  13.,  had  tlie  |>ower 
ol  inflicting  capital  punishment,  ami  the  privilege  of 
coining.  At  the  dissolution,  the  annual  income  was 
equivalent  to  £50,ooo  of  our  money.  Of  this  mag- 
nificent establishment,  little  now  remains  but  the 
western  gate,  erected  in  1327,  a  noble  relic  of  the 
decorated  Gothic  style ;  and  the  '  Church-gate,'  a 
quadrangular  tower  of  massive  simplicity,  86  feet 
high.  The  churchyard,  to  which  this  tower  formed 
the  portal,  includes,  besides  the  abbey  ruins  and 
some  other  building*,  the  tine  old  churches  of  St. 
Mary  and  St,  J  a  me?,  the  tir>t  containing  the  tomb 
of  tiueen  Mary  of  France.  It  has  a  fine  avenue 
of  tall  lime-trees.  The  celebrated  grammar-school 
of  B.  was  founded  by  King  Edward  VI.  in  1550, 
and  is  free  to  eons  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  town. 
It  has  two  annual  exhibitions  to  the  uuivertities, 
and  has  produced  many  eminent  scholars.  Among 
the  many  religious  and  charitable  institutions  con- 
nected with  the  abbey,  of  which  portion*  still  exist, 
is  St.  Saviour's  Hospital,  founded  by  thai  notable 
abbot,  Samson,  whoso  life  and  actions,  as  recorded 
bv  Jocelvn  of  Brakelond,  Mr.  Carlylc  ha*  so  vividlv 
recalled  in  his  Pa*t  and  Pre^ut.    The  poet  Lyd- 

6 He  was  a  monk  in  this  abbey ;  and  Sir  Nicholas 
aeon  was  born  here.  At  B.,  King  John  first  met 
lib  indomitable  barons  before  he  signed  Magna 
Charts.  Parliaments  were  held  here  in  1272,  I'JiHS, 
and  1446,  the  last  of  which  ordered  the  arrest  of 
Humphrey,  the  good  Duke  of  Gloucester,  who  was 
found  dead  in  his  bed  the  morning  after  his  arrest ; 
and  sovereigns,  ss  late  as  ElizalKrth's  time,  were 
often  nobly  entertained  at  St.  Edmund's  town. 
Three  miles  south-west  of  B.,  the  Marquis  of  Bristol 
has  a  splendid  seat,  Kkworth  Park,  a  circular  pile 
00  feet  in  diameter,  and  140  feet  high,  with  grounds 
1 1  miles  in  circuit. 

BURYING  BEETLE  (Xccrop]ioru*\  a  genus 
of  Coleopterous  (q.  v.)  insects  of  the  tribe  or  family 
Bilphaltt,  with  short  club-shaped  antenna?,  remark- 
able for  their  habit  of  burying  the  bodies  of  mice, 


Burying  Beetle. 


mo!es,  and  other  small  animals,  in  order  to  deposit 
their  eggs  in  them,  and  to  provide  a  supply  of  food 
for  their  larva?.  Some  of  the  species  are  natives 
of  Britain,  among  which  is  N.  Vexpillo,  the  species 
of  which  the  habits  were  first  observed,  which  is, 
however,  more  common  in  some  parts  of  continental 
Europe.  It  is  a  black  beetle,  about  an  inch  long, 
with  two  bright  orange  bands  across  its  back,  and 
having  an  excessively  fetid  smell,  which  long  ad- 
heres to  whatever  it  touches.  Its  sense  of  smell 
would  seem  to  be  extremely  acute,  and  a  dead 
animal  soon  attracts  it,  a  pair  generally  arriving 
together,  male  and  female,  to  feed  upon  the  body, 
and  the  male  to  proceed  to  its  interment,  if  suf- 
ficiently small,  previous  to  which,  however,  they 
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i  have  sometimes  to  drag  it  to  some  distance  to  a 
place  suitublc  for  their  purpose.  The  head  of  the 
insect  is  the  only  tool  employed  in  the  operation, 
and  is  held  slop'ing  outwards,  and  emploved  in  a 
manner  which  exhibits  great  muscular  power.  A 
furrow  is  first  made  around  the  body,  then  another 
within  the  first,  and  so  on  till  the  earth  is  fo  exca- 
vated from  beneath,  that  the  body  begins  to  sink 
m  hoti  the  insects,  by  great  efforts,  drag  it  down  into 
the  hole,  and  when  it  is  fairly  in,  the  excavated 
earth  is  thrown  back  over  it.  the  female  then  lays 
her  eggs  in  it ;  and  when  this  is  accomplished,  and 
the  cravings  of  appetite  are  satisfied,  it  is  left  for 
the  larvae,  which  are  of  a  lengthened  form,  with  six 
feet,  whitish,  and  a  brown  head. — The  known  spe- 
cies of  B.  B  are  mostly  natives  of  Eorope  and  of 
North  America. 

BUSACHI-NO,  or  BUSAQUI-NO,  a  town  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  Palermo,  about  2SJ  miles 
south-south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  and  a  population  of  8100. 

BUSA'CO,  a  ridge  or  scrra  on  the  north  side  of 
the  river  Mondego,  in  the  province  of  Beira,  Por- 
tugal, about  20  miles  i  oi  ili-nortb-east  of  Coimbra. 
Here  Wellington,  with  about  40,0o0  Briti-h  and 
Portuguese  troops,  repulsed  the  attack  of  Masscna 
with  65,OtiO  French,  27th  September  1810.  Unable 
to  force  the  position,  Massena  turned  it  by  a  pass 
over  an  adjoining  ridge,  and  Wellington  retired  be- 
hind the  lines  of  Torres  Vedrns.  which  indeed  it  was 
his  intention  to  do,  even  if  there  had  been  no  battle. 

BUSBY,  Rtciunn,  the  most  famous  of  English 
schoolmasters,  was  born  at  Lutton,  Northampton- 
shire, September  22,  1006.  Educated  ut  Westmin- 
ster School,  and  Oxlord,  he  was,  in  164",  appointed 
head-master  of  Westminster  School,  the  duties  of 
which  office  he  coutiuued  to  discharge  until  his 
death  in  1695.  He  is  the  type  of  pedagogues  alike 
for  learning,  assiduity,  and  the  application  of  the 
birch.  11c  was  a  most  successful  teacher,  and  at 
one  time  could  point  to  no  less  than  sixteen  occu- 
pants of  the  bench  of  1  i-liops  who  had  been  edu- 
cated in  his  school;  and  altogether,  he  has  tho 
reputation  of  having  '  bred  up  the  greatest  uumher 
of  learned  scholars  that  ever  adorned  any  oge  or 
nation.'  He  published  several  works,  but  they  were 
chiefly  for  school  use. 

BU'SCA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  river  Mairs,  an  affluent  of  the  Po,  about 
1»  miles  north-west  of  t'oui.  Excellent  wine  is  pro- 
duced in  the  vicinity.    Pop.  0375. 

BUSCHING,  Axt.  Frikwi.,  a  celebrated  geo- 
grapher, was  bom  27th  September  1724,  at  Studt- 
bagen,  in  the  principality  of  Schaumburg-I.ippe, 
Germany.  He  studied  theology  at  Halle,  where  he 
enjoyed  the  friendship  of  naumgarten.  In  175  f,  he 
was  appointed  extraordinary  professor  of  philosophy 
in  Gottingen,  but  soon  incurred  the  displeasure  of 
the  Hanoverian  government  by  his  religious  hetero- 
doxy. Gottingeti  thus  becoming  an  unpleasant 
residence  to  him,  he  accepted  an  invitation  in  1761, 
to  St.  Petersburg  as  preacher  to  a  Protestant  con- 
gregation there.  In  1765  he  returned  to  Germany, 
and  in  1706  was  called  to  Berlin  as  Upper  Consis- 
torial  Councillor  and  Director  of  a  tffmnatiuin  in 
Berlin,  where  he  died,  28th  May  "  1703.  Until 
the  appearance  of  B.'s  Krdbttehrribunii,  the  first 
volume  of  which  was  published  at  Hamburg  in  1754, 
neither  Germany  nor  any  oilier  nation  possessed  a 
geographical  work  which  made  any  pretension  to 
scientific  treatment  or  completeness  of  execution. 
The  changes  in  the  political  arrangements  of  the 
world  have,  however,  deprived  the  work  of  its 
original  value,  but  ii  has  been  corrected  and  edited 
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by  subsequent  writer*.  Of  his  other  numerous 
publications,  the  most  important  is  the  AI*<icuih 
fur  Hi»!vru  und  Ueotjrayhu  (25  vol*.  Hamburg, 
17  07— 11  Wi). 

BUSEMBAUM,  Hermans,  a  theologian  of  the 
ortit-r  of  the  Jesuits,  was  born  in  Itiixjut  Xottelen. 
in  Westphalia.  About  1 64<>,  he  taught  ethical  phi- 
losophy at  Cologne,  and  later,  was  appointed  rector 
of  tlie  College  ol  Jesuits  ut  Minister.  He  died 
81st  January  ltk.K.  His  work  entitled  Mtdul'a 
Tlitolotji*  Mitral n  (1645),  was  eelcbraled  as  it  siaud- 
anl  authority  in  the  seminaries  of  the  JesuitM,  tiiough 
several  of  its  propositions  were  condenuied  by  the 
pope.  It  ha*  gone  through  more  than  fifty  edition*. 
It  was  cnluig-d  by  the  Jesuit  Lacroix  (17u7),  and 
re-edited,  with  improvement  and  addition!',  by  the 
Jesuit  Molituuscii  iu  17-9,  mid  nguin  hy  Alfonso  de 
Ligorio  in  1757.  As  it  was  found  that  the  work 
contained  doctrine  in  favour  of  regicide,  it  *a« 
burm  d,  bv  onler  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  on 
the  occasion  of  an  attempt  mniie  on  the  life  »f  Louis 
XV.  by  Damicii*  in  1757.  Subsequently,  the  Jesuit* 
Z-k  liarin  ami  Fruuzoju  of  l'aduu  wrote  in  defence  of 
B.'s  work. 

BUSH  AXTELOI'E,  HUSH  BUCK,  and  BUSH 
GOAT,  names  common  to  a  number  of  species  of 
Antelope  (q.  v.),  natives  cliiefly  of  the  southern 
•nd  western  parts  of  Africa,  forming  a  section  of 
the  genua  Aittilf>[<,  which  some  naturalists  have 
attempted  to  erect  into  a  distinct  genu*  ( J'hi/<tf<>m/nj 
or  Ophalopun).  They  are  animals  of  more  compact 
form,  shorter  limbs,  and  greater  strength,  but  much 
less  agility,  than  the  true  or  typical  antelopes. 
They  are  remarkable  for  the  aie'hcd  form  ol  the 
back.  They  have  short,  straight,  or  slightly  curved 
horns,  situated  far  back,  ami  generally  peculiar  to 
the  male  sex,  with  usually  ti  long  tuft  of  hnir  be- 
tween them.  They  have  no  tear-pits,  but  instead  of 
them,  n  naked  glandular  line,  funned  of  two  series 
of  pores,  on  each  cheek.  They  frequent  jungles, 
thiek  foix-sts,  and  lied*  of  reeds,  and  when  pursued, 
seek  to  escape  by  diving  into  a  thicket.  The  com- 
mon or  white-backed  B.  A.  of  Siena  Leone  (An- 
tUopr  a^i-ifuttrir)  is  nl>out  thiec  feet  high  at  the 
shoulder:  it  is  a  dull,  heavy,  nwk ward-looking 
animal:  keeps  concealed  in  the  thicket  during  the 
day,  Hung  singly  or  in  pairs,  and  feeds  in  the  open 
spaces  iu  the  early  mornings  only.  To  shoot  it, 
sportsmen  place  themselves  on  the  margin  of  the 
woods,  and  watch  their  opportunity  as  it  comes  out 
to  graze.  Its  flesh  is  more  esteemed  than  that  of 
the  more  agile  antelope*.  Nearly  twenty  other  spe- 
cies are  usually  ranked  in  this  section  of  antelopes, 
among  which  is  the  Khrnt  Hoe  i  Antilnj*  pypima) 
of  South  Africa,  a  species  abundant  in  many  |*arts 
of  Cape  Colony,  of  very  small  size,  not  more  than 
one  foot  in  height  ut  the  shoulder,  and  with  horns 
only  about  1*  inch  in  length.  It  is  a  timid,  gentle 
animal,  easily  domesticated.  It  differs  from  the 
typical  Cush  Antelopes  in  the  greut  activity  which  it 
displays. 

BUSHEA  B,  a  low  (lat  island  in  the  Persian  Gulf, 
about  1 1  miles  from  the  I'ersian  coast,  in  hit. 
2C  50'  X,  long.  .'».,  IS  K.  h  is  about  IS  miles 
long,  narrow,  and  well  peopled,  with  a  town  and  har- 
bour, at  its  western  extremity.  Its  proper  name  is 
Khonha'ih,  signifying  'good  water.' 

BU'SHEL  [Fr.  bt>iwau,  allied  to  /»<»■(  *)/<*■  box,  butt; 
Lat.  b»tt>t,  a  measure  in  general],  a  dry  measure 
used  in  Britain  for  grain,  fruit,  tic.  The  quarter 
contains  8  bushels,  and  the  bushel  8  gallons,  the 
gallon  measuring  277 "274  cubic  inches,  and  holding 
It)  lbs.  avoirdupois  of  distilled  water.  Hence  the 
imperial  bushel  cn->r.-;,;«  mi  lbs.  of  water,  and  mens* 
nrcs  1121S2  cubic   inches.     The    old  Winchester 


bushel  measured  2150  cubic  inches  ;  hence  S8  Win- 
chester bushels  —  32  imperial  bushels  neuriy. 
BUSH  IRE.    See  Auushkhk. 

BU  SH  MAX'S  RIVER,  or  BOSJESMAX'S 
RIVER,  iu  the  east  part  of  the  Cape  Co'.onv.  SoulU 
Africa,  is  about  2<>o  miles,  long,  und  forms  on  its 
lower  course  the  west  bouudurv  of  Albanv.  whose 
capital  is  Graham's  Tow  n.  Its  'gcr^'l  direction  is 
from  north  to  south,  its  mouth  being  about  lat. 
S.,  and  about  long.  2ilf  E. 

BUSK IX,  a  kind  of  half-boot, 
lacing  tight  to  the  leg.  The  ancient 
tragedian*  wore  buskins  (.W<*r«<  I, 
often  with  thick  soles,  to  add  to  their 
stuiure.  Hence  the  B.  is  often  put 
for  Trngedy,  as  the  sock  (*«<•«-««,  a 
Hat-soled  shoe)  for  Comedy.  In  an- 
cient sculpture,  Biiinn,  and  hunters  in 
general,  as  well  as  tnen  of  rank  and 
authority,  are  represented  in  buskins 
often  highly  ornamented. 

BUSS  is  the  name  of  a  small  vessel, 
usually  from  r>«>  to  <",0  tots'  burden, 
much  used  iu  the  herring-lisherv.  es- 
pecially by  the  Dutch.  The  B*.  has 
two  small  sheds  or  cabin* — one  at  the 
prow,  to  serve  as  a  kitchen,  and  the  other  at  the 
stern.    The  remaining  space  is  a  receptacle  for  fish. 

BUSSU  PALM  (Manietiria  wri/era),  a  South 
American  palm,  growing  in  the  tidal  swamp*  of  the 
Amazon,  the  only  known  species  of  it*  genus.  The 
stem  Is  only  b — 15  foot  high,  curved  or  crooked, 
and  deeply  ringed.  The  leaves  are  simple  er  undi- 
vided, and  are  the  largest  of  the  kind  produced  by 


Bussu  I 'aim. 

nny  known  palm,  being  often  30  feet  long,  and  4  or 
5  feet  wide.  They  are  .-imply  branched,  (hooping, 
and  the  fruit  is  of  nn  olive  colour,  large,  hard, 
und  three  seeded.  The  leave*  make  excellent  and 
durable  thiteh,  being  split  down  the  midrib,  and 
laid  obliquely  on  the  rafters,  so  that  the  furrow* 
formed  by  the  veins  lie  in  a  nearly  vertical  direction, 
and  serve  as  so  many  little  gutters  to  carry  off  the 
water.  The  spathe,  taken  off  entire,  is  used  by  the 
Indians  us  a  bag,  or  the  larger  ones  are  stretched  out 
to  make  caps. 

BUST  (Ital.  bm.o;  IV.  l>itt,-\  in  plastic  art,  the 
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immc  given  to  a  sculptural  representation  of  the  bend 
and  upper  part  of  the  human  body.  The  earliest 
bust*  formed  hv  the  ancient!)  were  probably  thorn 
heads  of  Mercury  which,  when  derated  on  tall 
square  blocks  of  stone,  received  the  name  of  Hernia? 
(q.  v.).  These  herm*  were  afterwards  frequently 
surmounted  by  representations  of  other  divinities, 
such  as  Minerva;  and  an  they  gradually  assumed 
more  and  more  of  the  human  form,  they  passed 


Dust  of  Aristotle. 


into  busts,  which  were  made  of  marble,  bronre, 
kc.  But  it  was  not  till  very  late  in  the  history 
of  art  that  bust-*,  in  the  sense  of  portraits  of  indi- 
Tiduals,  came  to  be  used,  either  in  Greece  or  Rome ; 
and  it  is  remarkable  that  neither  Greeks  nor 
Romans  designated  them  by  any  special  name,  for 
the  Latin  word  bwttum  had  quite  a  different  mean- 
ing. It  was  not  till  Alexander's  time  that  busts 
were  used  for  purposes  of  portraiture  in  Greece ; 
and  most  of  the  Roman  busts  which  we  possess 
belong  to  the  period  of  the  emperors.  During  the 
learned  period  of  Greece,  which  commenced  with 
Aristotle,  portraits  of  men  of  letters  formed  an 
important  department  of  art ;  and  it  became  an 
object  with  the  founders  of  museums  and  libraries 
to  procure  complete  sets  of  them.  The  artists  of 
this  period  exhibited  remarkable  ability  in  express 
ing  the  characters  of  the  individuals  whom  they 
represented.  In  this  way,  we  have  well  authenti- 
cated busts  of  Socrates,  Plato,  Zeno  the  Stoic,  and 
other  philosophers;  of  poets  and  orators,  such  as 
Isocrntes  mid  Demosthenes ;  of  Athenian  statesmen 
and  distinguished  women.  In  Rome,  representa- 
tions of  the  kings,  and  persons  of  distinction  belong- 
ing to  the  earlier  period,  were  probably  made  from 
the  imagine*  tnajornm  which  every  patrician  pre- 
served in  his  atrium,  and  which  were  commonly 
made  of  wax.  These,  no  doubt,  were  often  merely 
fanciful  representations,  partly  taken,  it  may  be,  from 
tlie  more  prominent  features  which  belonged  to  the 
existing  members  of  the  family.  The  earliest  well 
authenticated  Roman  B.  which  wo  possess,  is  pro- 
bably that  of  Scipio  African  us  the  Elder.  During 
the  empire,  busts  for  the  most  part  were  accurate 
portraits,  and  still  furnish  us  with  the  means  of 
becoming  acquainted  with  the  features,  not  only  of 
the  emperors  themselves,  but  of  most  other  persons  ' 
of  distinction.  Busts  of  poets  and  men  of  letters  ' 
are  far  less  frequently  met  with  amongst  the  Romans  ' 
than  amongst  the  Greeks.  The  chief  marks  of  the 
authenticity  in  these  busts  are  the  names  which 
▼cry  frequently  are  inscribed  on  them,  and,  where 
these  are  not  found,  the  comparison  which  we  arc 
enabled  to  make  between  them  and  coins.  Private 
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collectors  of  busts  were  not  unknown  in  antiquity, 
as,  for  example,  M.  Tercntius  Varro  and  Pomponius 
Atticus.  In  our  own  time,  King  Louis  of  Bavaria 
made,  in  his  celebrated  Valhalla,  the  most  remark- 
able collection  of  busts  which  perhaps  anywhere 
I  exists.  The  first  complete  collection  of  engravings 
|  from  antique  busts  was  made  by  Fulvius  L  rsunius 
in  his  lliuttrium  Jmagimt  (Rome,  15<i9,  and  Ant* 
werp,  IdOi}}.  Recently  we  hajrc  been  Indebted  to 
Visconti's  leonographie  tirecipu  (Paris,  18H)  and 
Iconogrnphu  Ramaine  (Paris,  1817)  for  a  similar 
collection. 

BU'STARD  (Oti»),  a  genns  of  birds,  sometimes 
made  the  type  of  a  family,  Otida,  usually  ranked  in 
the  order  Gratia  (q.  v.).  The  general  structure 
seems  to  agree  best  with  that  of  the  Grallir;  but 
there  are  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  galliuace* 
ous  birds,  both  in  the  appearance  and  habits  of  the 
bustards ;  while  their  power  of  running,  aud  the  use 
which  they  make  of  their  wings  to  aid  in  running, 
are  indicative  of  a  relation  to  the  StmthUmida, 
or  ostrich  tribe.  They  difTer,  however,  from  these 
birds  in  possessing  wings  quite  capable  of  flight, 
although  even  when  pressed  by  danger  they  often 
seek  to  escape  by  running,  and  the  great  B.  of 
Europe  has  been  pursued  and  taken  by  greyhounds. 
— Bustards  are  birds  of  bulky  form,  with  long  necks 
and  long  naked  legs ;  the  toes,  three  in  number,  all 
directed  forward,  short,  united  at  the  base  and 
edged  with  membrane ;  the  wings  rather  rounded ; 
the  bill  of  moderate  length,  straight,  or  neatly  so. 
They  are  mostly  inhabitants  of  open  plains,  to  which 
all  their  habits  are  adapted. — The  Gkkat  B.  (Otit 
tardit)  was  at  one  time  plentiful  in  some  parts  of 
England,  and  was  also  an  inhabitant  of  the  south- 
east of  Scotland ;  but  extending  cultivation,  aud  the 


persecution  to  which  it  has  been  subject^*!,  hare 
now  rendered  it  a  very  rare  British  bird.  It  L<  com- 
mon in  the  south  and  east  of  Europe,  and  abounds 
in  the  nide  steppes  of  Turtnry.  It  is  the  largest 
of  European  birds,  the  male  sometimes  weighing 
nearly  30  lbs.  The  female  is  much  smaller  tb-ui  the 
male.  The  plumage  is  of  a  pale  chestnut  colour  on 
the  upper  parts,  beautifully  Taried  with  blick — 
much  white  and  black  on  the  wings,  the  tail  tipp.»d 
with  white.  The  tail  U  short,  spreading,  and 
rounded.  A  toft  or  plume  about  seven  Inches  long, 
springing  from  the  chin,  passes  backwn'-'H  and 
downwurds  on  each  side,  in  the  summer  Ureas  of  the 
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male,  partly  concealing  a  long  stripe  of  bare  skin 
on  each  side  of  the  neck.  The  anatomy  of  the 
male  exhibit*  a  remarkable  peculiarity  in  a  large 
bag  or  pouch,  capable  of  holding  several  piuts,  the 
entrance  to  which  is  between  tiie  under-side  of  the 
tongue  and  the  lower  mandible.  The  use  of  thin 
bng  is  unknown;  but  it  has  been  conjectured  to  be 
for  conveying  water  to  the  female*  and  young,  in 
wide  arid  plains.  The  Great  B.  feeds  indiscrimi- 
nately on  animal  and  vegetable  food,  swallow*  frogs, 
mice,  worm?,  &c,  and  is  very  fond  of  turnip-tops. 
Its  flesh  is  highly  esteemed'  for  its  flavour.  It 
is  polygamous  No  difficulty  is  found  in  taming  it, 
but  all  attempts  to  reduce  it  to  a  state  of  true 
domestication  have  hitherto  failed,  from  its  not 
brcedinz  in  the  poultry-yiird. — The  Litti.k  H.  [O. 
trtrax).  frequent  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  north 
of  Africa,  is  only  an  accidental  vi-iiant  in  Britain. 
It  is  not  half  the  size  of  the  (treat  Bustard. — The 
Ri.ACK-llKAhKn  B.  (O.  nigrirrp*)  is  found  in  large 
flocks  in  the  open  plains  of  the  Mahrntta  country. 
Its  flesh  is  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest  delicacies 
which  India  produces.  The  KoRt  B.  ( 0.  h'ori)  of 
South  Africa,  a  magnificent  bird,  standing  upwards 
of  five  feet  in  height,  has  a  similar  reputation 
as  one  or  the  best  kinds  of  game.— Australia  pos- 
sesses a  B.  {().  A>i*tiftl,uianii* )  somewhat  exceeding 
the  Great  B.  of  Europe  in  stature.  It  is  called 
Wild  Turkey  by  the  colonists  of  New  South  Wales. 
Its  plumage  is  finely  freckled  or  spotted  ;  the  pre- 
vailing colour  is  brown.  It  h»s  become  conqMtra- 
lively  rare  in  the  more  settled  district*,  it*  flesh 
being  particularly  delicate  and  well-flavoured,  but 
may  be  seen  stalking  majestically  in  the  grassy 
plains,  wherever  human  footsteps  are  still  rare. 
BUTCHER  BIRD.    See  Siikikf.. 

BITCH  EHS*  BROOM  (AW.m),  a  genus  of 
plums  of  the  natural  order  Lili<irar,  with  mule  and 
female  flowers  on  separate  plants,  it  perianth  of  six 
leaves,  filaments,  united,  one  style,  and  the  fruit  a 
berry.  The  common  B.  B.  (  A'.  u-wUntim)  is  a  shrubby, 
or  alrftosi  shrubby  evergreen  plain,  uilh  a  bieuuial 


Butcher*'  Broom  : 
o,  branch,  with  tb>w<-r»  ;  K  a  l-erry  ;  r,  a 
d,  a  female  flower. 

stem,  1 — 3  feet  high,  sending  out  many  short 
branches  and  ovate  alternate  sharp-pointed  false 
leaves  of  the  same  substance  as  the  branches,  the 
flowers  minute  and  arising  from  the  disk  of  the 
false  leavcf,  solitary  ;  the  berries  red,  almost  as 
large  as  wild  cherries,  am!  of  a  sweetish  tn«te.  It 
is  common  in  many  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 


and  in  the  south  of  England  in  woods  and  hedge* 
1  The  English  name  is  derived  from  the  use  made  of 
the  plant  by  butcher*  to  sweep  their  blocks  It 
grow*  well  under  trees  or  shrubs,  and  can  often  l>e 
advantageously  introduced  tor  ornamental  purposes. 
The  root  was  formerly  much  used  in  medicine.  It 
is  aperient  ami  diuretic. — A*.  hiifiojJti/lluiii,  a  native 
of  Italy,  hud  once  a  considerable  rcpututiou  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  uterus. 

I     BI  TE,  an  island  in  the  Firth  of  Clyde,  Scotland, 
separated  from  the  coast  of  Argyle  by  a  narrow 
I  winding  strait,  called  the  Kyle*  of  Bute,  mostly 
under  a  mile  wide,  about  six  miles  distant  fiom 
the  west  coast  of  Ayrshire,  and  eight  miles  north  of 
Arran.     It  is  about  lti  miles  long,  of  irregular 
,  breadth,  und  with  an  area  of  60  square  mile*.  The 
j  surface  to  the  north  is  high,  rugged  and  barren  ; 
'  in  the  centre  and  south,  it  is  low  and  undulating, 
i  and  comparatively  fertile.    The  highest  point  ri  ea 
I  87.">   feet.     The  coast   is   rockv,  and    has  M'ine 
bays.    The  island  baa  several  small  lakes.  Tlie 
climate  is  milder  than  in  any  other  part  of  Scot- 
land, and  though  moist,  less  so  than  on  I  lie  west 
coast  generally ;  hence,  it  is  much  resorted  to  by 
invalids.    In  the  south,  the  soil  is  sandy  ;  toward* 
the  north,  clay  predominates.    Most  of  the  arable 
land  is  under  tillage,  and  agriculture  is  in  a  good 
state.    The  chief  crop*  are  oat*  and  wheat.  I'op. 
10,061.     The  principal  town  is  Rothesay.  Most 
of  the   island  belongs  to  the  Marquis  of  Bute, 
|  who*e  beautiful  seat.  Mount  Stuart,  is  almut  four 
miles    south  from    Rothesay.     Among  the  anti- 
quities of  B.  are  Rothesav  Castle,  Karnes  Castle, 
Kilmoric   Castle,    St.   Blaine's    Chapel,   Dungy  le, 
a  remarkable  vitrified  fort  on  a  high  crag  on  the 
south-west  const,  and  the  Devil's  Caldron,  a  circular 
erection,  the  original  purpose  of  which  is  not  well 
known.    B.  and  the  neighboring  isles  »crc  for  many 
centuries  subject  to  the  Norwegians. 

Bt  TKftHiRK,  a  county  in  the  south-west  of  Scot- 
land, comprising  'he  isles  of  Bute  (q.  v.)  and  Arran 
(q.  v.\  atid  the  Cumhruys,  Holy  Isle,  I'laddu,  Inch- 
marnoch,  and  other  smaller  islands.  The  estimuted 
area  of  the  whole  is  About  257  square  miles.  I'op. 
in  1851,  lfl.OOH;  dax-schook  83.  with  •>!>«  scholars  ; 
places  of  worship,  UK.  B.  returns  one  member 
to  parliament.  The  county  town  is  Rothesay,  in 
Buie. 

BITE,  Jons  Sti* art,  third  Earl  or,  was  born 
in  1713,  and  died  in  1702.  AImiuI  1737.  he  attracted 
the  favourable  notice  of  Frederick  l'rince  of  Wale*, 
who  made  him  one  of  his  Lords  of  the  Bedchamber. 
After  the  death  of  the  prince,  he  became  (iroom  of 
the  Stole,  to  his  son,  afterward*  George  III.  over 
whose  mind  ho  obtained  a  strong  influence.  In 
March  17ftl,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  principal 
Secretaries  of  State  ;  and  from  the  29th  May,  1762 
to  the  8th  April  17*13,  he  was  Prime  Minister.  His 
government  is  memorable  only  as  one  of  the  most 
mqiopular  that  ever  held  office  in  Britain,  its 
fundamental  principle  being  the  supremacy  of  the 
royal  prerogative,  of  which  the  executive  govern- 
ment were  merely  the  humble  servants.  Lord 
Bute  was  given  to  scientific  pursuits,  es|>ecially 
liotsny.  nod  shewed  himself  a  liberal  patton  of 
literature  and  art.  He  married  the  only  daughter 
of  Lady  Mary  Wortley  Montagu. 

BC'TEA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Lttjitntiittma,  sub-order,  Fnpilii>narr<r,  remarkable 
for  the  great  length  of  the  ttmidard  of  the  flower, 
and  having  n  compressed  one-seeded  pod.  mem- 
branaceous at  the  apex.  The  best  known  species  are 
R.  frnminm  and  li.  ruperha,  natives  of  India  ;  and 
the"  former  verv  widely  diffused  throughout  that 
country,  generally  appearing  as  a  sort  of  shrub  in 
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the  neighbourhood  of  villages,  but  in  the  jungle!* 
growing  into  a  small  tree.  There  trees  present  a 
gorgeous  eight  when  covered  with  racemes  of  large 
deep  scarlet  flowers.  They  have  Intubate  leaves, 
witli  roundish  leaflets,  velvety  beneath.  They 
yield  a  resinous  exudation,  which  occur*  in  the 
form  of  luri<l  red  tears,  often  covering  the  twig*, 
and  is  one  of  the  kind*  of  Lac  (q.  v.)  brought  to  the 
market  in  India.  The  juice  of  the  tree  is  not  red, 
and  the  lac  is  supposed  to  be  elaborated  by  insects, 
but  of  what  species  is  unknown. — B.  frunduta  is 
called  the  Dhak  Tree  in  India.  The  bark  and  roots 
■re  very  fibrous,  and  the  fibre  is  used  for  calking 
boats.  The  flower?,  called  Ttttoo  or  Kee*on,  yield 
'a  beautiful  dye,  which  is  likely  to  come  into 
extensive  use'  (lioylt). 

BCTLKR,  Joseph,  one  of  the  most  eminent  of 
English  divines,  was  born  in  1692  at  Wantage,  in 
Berkshire,  where  his  lather  kept  a  shop.  With  a 
view  to  the  ministry  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  he 
attended  a  dissenting  academy  at  Tewkesbury,  in 
Gloucestershire.  At  the  age  of  22,  he  gave  proof  of 
high  metaphysical  ability  in  a  letter  to  Ur.  Samuel 
Clarke,  usually  appended  to  that  celebrated  writer's 
t-priori  demonstration,  to  which  it  offers  some 
objections.  About  this  time,  he  made  up  his  mind 
to  join  the  Church  of  England,  and  in  March  1714 
entered  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Soon  after,  he  took 
orders.  In  17  IS,  he  was  appointed  preacher  at  the 
Rolls  Chapel,  where  he  preached  those  remarkable 
sermons  which  he  published  in  172*5.  The  first 
three,  On  Human  Xalnrr,  constitute  one  of  the 
most  important  contributions  ever  made  to  moral 
science.  The  scope  of  the  reasoning  is  briefly,  that 
virtue  is  consonant  with,  and  vice  a  violation  of. 
man's  nature.  In  172.1  B.  was  presented  to  the  rich 
benefice  of  Stanhope,  in  the  county  of  Durham,  to 
which  he  removed  in  the  following  year.  Here  he 
resided  in  great  retirement  till  17  33.  His  friend 
Seeker,  the  urchbishop,  desired  to  see  him  promoted 
to  some  more  important  position,  and  mentioned  his 
name  once  to  Queen  Caroline.  The  Queen  thought 
he  hud  been  dead,  and  asked  Archbishop  Blackburne 
if  it  were  not  so.  '  No.  mndnm,'  said  the  archbishop ; 
'but  he  is  buried.'  In  1733,  B.  became  chaplain 
to  his  friend  Lord  Chancellor  Talbot,  and  at  the 
name  time  a  prebendary  of  Rochester.  In  1736,  he 
published  the  great  work  of  which  the  germs  were 
contained  in  his  three  sermons,  and  which  has 
entitled  him,  in  the  eyes  ot  his  eloquent  disciple, 
Chalmers,  to  be  called  '  the  Bacon  of  theology.' 
The  leading  aim  of  the  Analogy  is  to  shew,  that 
all  the  objections  to  revealed  religion  are  equally 
applicable  to  the  whole  constitution  of  nature,  and 
that  the  general  analogy  between  the  principles  of 
divine  government,  as  revealed  in  the  Scriptures, 
and  those  manifested  in  the  course  of  nature, 
warrants  the  conclusion  that  they  have  one 
Author.  Soon  alter  the  publication  of  this  work, 
B.  was  appointed  clerk  of  the  closet  to  the  Queen, 
who  greatly  prized  hi*  conversation.  In  1788,  he 
was  made  Hishop  of  Bristol;  in  1740,  Dean  of  St. 
Paul's;  and  in  17.il),  he  was  translated  to  the  see 
of  Durham.  He  lived  only  to  make  one  visitation 
of  his  diocese.  His  'charge 'on  the  occasion,  in 
which  lie  pointed  out,  with  characteristic  depth  of 
insight,  the  impor'ance  of  a  due  maintenance  of 
the  externals  of  religion,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
alive  the  thought  of  it  in  the  minds  of  the  people, 
subjected  him  to  much  censure  as  betraying  a  ten- 
dency to  Roman  Catholicism — a  charge  unworthy 
now  of  serious  notice.  B.'s  private  character  was 
such  as  beet  me  a  Christian  prelate  ;  grave  and  judi- 
cious, he  was  at  the  same  time  meek  and  generous. 
His  intercourse  with  his  ilergv  and  people  was  frank 
aid  humane;  his  episco|ial  treasures  were  wisclv 


and  munificently  distributed,  as  not  his  own  ;  and 
no  anxious  legatee  looked  with  hope  to  his  death. 
That  event  look  place  at  Bath,  June  16,  17-12,  and 
the  good  bishop's  remains  were  buried  in  Bristol 
Cathedral.  His  works,  notwithstanding  a  dry  and 
uninteresting  style,  hasre  gone  through  numerous 
editions.  The  best  is  that  edited  with  a  life,  4c, 
by  Fitzgerald. 

Bl'TLER,  Samtkl,  poet,  was  born  at  Strenshatn, 
Worcestershire,  in  1012.  His  father  was  a  farmer  in 
thut  place,  ami  said  to  be  a  person  of  some  educa- 
tion. Young  B.,  after  acquiring  the  rudiments  of 
his  education  at  home,  was  placed  at  the  college 
school  at  Worcester.  His  progress  there  wag  rapid, 
and  on  leaving  it,  he  proceeded  to  one  of  the 
universities.  After  finishing  his  education,  he  was 
appointed  clerk  to  T.  Jeffreys,  Esq.,  justice  of  the 
peace,  and  in  bis  leisure  hours  devoted  himself  to 
the  study  of  music  and  poetry.  He  afterwards 
entered  the  household  of  the  Countess  of  Kent, 
which  he  let t  and  went  to  live  with  Sir  Samuel 
Luke,  who  resided  in  the  same  county.  After  the 
king's  restoration,  he  "vas  made  secretary  to  the 
Earl  of  Carberry,  which  office  he  held  till  1061. 
About  this  tiuu\B.  married  a  Mrs.  Herbert,  a  lady 
of  good  family  and  some  property,  which,  how- 
ever, was  afterwards  lost  by  being  ii. vested  in  bad 
securities.  He  published  the  first  part  of  Hudibra* 
in  1003.  and  its  reception  at  court  was  imnn  diate 
and  triumphant.  It  received  all  the  favour  Charles 
could  spare  from  his  spaniels  and  his  mistresses,  i  nd 
he  deigned  even  to  garnish  his  royal  eonvcr-ation 
with  its  wit.  The  courtiers  took  up  the  fashion, 
the  coffee  houses  and  taverns  followed  suite,  and 
finally  the  mob  went  into  raptures,  in  imitation  of 
its  betters.  Jlndibrat  was  pirated  within  four 
weeks  of  its  publication.  The  king  had  wit  enough 
to  see  the  merit  of  the  work,  but  he  lacked  gener- 
osity to  relieve  the  necessities  of  the  writer.  There 
seems  to  be  no  good  reason  to  believe  that  B.'s 
palm  ever  tingled  to  the  touch  of  royal  pension  or 
gratuity.  Poverty  i»  almost  the  only  thing  in  B  V 
life  that  one  is  certain  of.  In  1604,  he  published 
the  set  ntid  part  of  his  book,  and  a  third  part 
appeared  in  107K.  He  died  in  Rose  Street,  Coven t 
Garden,  in  K>8i);  and  while  some  say  that  he  starved 
from  pride,  all  agree  that  at  his  death  he  was  very 
poor. 

Hudibra*  is  a  kind  of  metrical  Don  Quixote  ;  and 
if  the  work  of  Cervantes  stands  at  the  head  of  its 
class  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  Hudibra*  occupies 
the  same  place  in  the  literature  of  England.  The 
Puritans  are  the  subjects  of  B.'s  derision,  and  King 
Charles  must  have  felt  that  the  poet  avenged  for 
him  the  battle  of  Worcester.  The  weight,  com- 
pression, and  pleuteousuess  of  the  wit  is  wonderful. 
Hudibra*  is  like  a  mass  of  crystals,  every  point 
flashes.  It  is  beyond  any  other  book,  of  wit  'all 
compact.'  B.  thinks  in  witty  couplets,  he  argues  in 
them,  he  spears  his  foes  with  a  jest,  he  rout*  and 
Chases  them  into  oblivion  with  uncxtinguishablc 
laughter.  His  best  things  have  become  proverbs. 
His  mass  of  wit  has  been  grated  down  into  common 
speech,  and  particles  of  it  may  be  found  any  day 
glittering  in  the  talk  of  English  ploughmen  and 
artisans. 

Bl'TLER.   Wit.t.iAM   Archer,  a  religious  and 
philosophical  writer  of  singularly  high  promise,  was 
bom  in  1M4,  ut  Anneiville,  near  Clonmel,  Ireland, 
j  He  was  originally  a  Roman  Catholic,  but  stihse- 
i  quently  became  a  Protestant,  and  studied  at  Trinity 
Collcce,  Dublin,  where  he  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Moral   Philosophy  in    ls:i7.     He  died  in  1S48. 
The  principal  work  on  which  his  reputation  is  based. 
1  is  the  Lecture*  on  the  Hi*Ury  <f  Ancient  Philo»nphy, 
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edited  with  notes  by  W.  Ilepworth  Thomson  (Cam- 
bridge, 1 2  voln.).  These  lectures  arc  remarka- 
ble  for  their  great  learning,  eloquence,  mid  depth  of 
jiulgrnenl.  Besides  his  lectures,  then?  have  appeared, 
ISermon*,  with  R  inenioir  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Wood- 
ward (Dublin,  1M9);  letter*  on  the  Development  of 
Christian  /Wrinc  (Dublin,  18iu);  Utter*  on  Roman- 
ism,  (Loud.  ISSti). 

BU  TLER  AGE  OF  WISE,  as  described  by  Black- 
stone  and  Stephen,  is  a  very  ancient  hereditary  duty 
belonging  to  the  crown,  and  is  otherwise  called  the 
pritaije  of  wines.  This  duty  is  taken  notice  of  in  the 
Great  Roll  of  the  Exchequer,  8  Richard  one,  still  ex- 
tant. Under  the  right  to  lev\  it,  the  crown  could 
take  two  tun*  of  wine  from  every  chip  (English  or 
foreign)'  i  porting  into  England  twenty  tuns  or  more, 
one  before,  mid  one  behind  the  must;  which,  by 
charter  of  Edward  I.,  was  exchanged  into  a  duty  of 
two  dulling*  for  every  tun  im|H»rted  by  merchant 
strangers.  ;ii:d  called  hutlerage,  because  paid  to  the 
king's  butler. 

BUTOMl'S.  a  genu*  of  aquatic,  plants,  of  which 
one  species.  li.  umhctlatu*,  is  frequent  in  ditches 
and  ponds  in  England,  Ireland,  and  many  parts  of 
Europe,  but  is  very  run;  in  Scotland.  It  is  popularly 
called  Flowering  Rush,  and  is  one  of  the  plains  to 
which  the  praise  has  been  assigned  of  being  the 


Butomus  uiubellatus. 

most  beautiful  in  the  British  flora.  The  leaves  are 
all  radical,  — 3  leet  long,  linear,  triangular,  their 
sharp  edges  sometimes  cutting  tlte  mouths  of  cattle, 
whence  the  generic  name  (l?r.  ox-ruttinrj).  The 
scape,  or  flowering  stem,  is  longer  than  the  leaves, 
terminating  in  a  large  umbel  of  rose-coloured  (lowers, 
readily  di-tiuguished  from  those  of  all  other  British 
plants  by  having  nine  stamens,  six  in  an  outer,  mid 
three  in  an  inner  row. 

BUTTER  (Ger.  butter  ;  Fr.  brunt;  Ut  butt/nan) 
is  the  fatty  substance  present  in  the  milk  of  the 
mamnnlia,  and  capablp  of  being  extracted  from  it. 
In  ancient  limes,  the  Hebrews  seem  to  have  made 
copious  use  of  butter  as  food;  but  the  Greeks 
and  the  Romans  used  it  only  as  an  ointment  in 
their  baths,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  Greeks 
obtained  their  knowledge  of  the  substance  from 


■  the  Scythians,  Thracians,  and  Phrygians,  whilst 
the  Romans,  obtained  it  from  Germany.  In  South- 
j  crn  Europe,  at  the  present  time,  B  is  very  sparingly 
used;  and  in  Italy,  S]witi,  1  urtugul,  and  Southern 
France,  it  is  sold  by  apothecaries  as  a  medicinal 
[  agent  for  external  application.  The  amount  of  B.  in 
cows'  milk  (q.  v.)  is  about  I  per  cent.,  though  the 
kind  of  pasture,  quantity  of  milk,  and  general  con- 
dition, influence  the  relative  quantity  of  the  several 
ingredients  of  milk.  In  ti  e  extraction  of  B.  the 
mik  is  allowed  to  cool,  and  the  cream  which  rises  to 
the  surface  is  skimmed  oil",  and  put  inio  a  large, 
deep,  earthenware  vessel,  where  it  lies  for  several 
days  till  enough  lias  been  collected  for  a  c/iuniiuij. 
Any  difference  in  the  exact  mode  of  treatment  of  the 
milk  yields  a  B.  with  some  peculiarity  or  other. 
Thus  the  B.  and  cream  of  Devonshire,  which  are 
famed  for  their  superior  richness,  owe  this  in  greater 
part  to  the  mode  of  manipulating  the  milk,  and  not 
to  the  special  character  of  that  fluid,  or  to  the 
richness  of  the  pastures  in  those  districts.  The 
milk  in  Devonshire  is  not  allowed  to  cool  slowly,  aa 
elsewhere,  but  is  at  once  placed  in  large  deep 
pans,  and  carefully  heated.  A  scum  quickly  rises, 
which  is  pushed  to  the  side;  and  whenever  the 
bubbles  of  steam  appear,  the  milk  is  removed,  and 
allowed  to  cool  in  the  ordinary  way,  when  a  good  deal 
of  the  milk  thickens  to  the  consistence  of  li.,  and  is 
skimmed  off  as  the  celebrated  lUrt.iinliire  clouted 
cream.  In  England,  the  B.  of  Eppjug  and  Cambridge 
is  highly  esteemed,  and  in  every  part  of  Great  Brit- 
ain, the  Dutch  B„  in  n  salted  form,  is  very  largely 
consumed;  indeed,  three-lourths  of  all  the  foreign 
B.  consumed  in  Great  Britain  is  imported  from  Hol- 
land. 

In  order  to  separate  the  B.  from  milk,  re- 
course is  always  hud  to  the  process  of  agita- 
tion in  Citt'KNs  (q.  v.).  The  principle  involved 
in  each  ami  all  of  the  forms  of  this  apparatus  is 
the  thorough  agitation  of  the  contents,  so  as 
to  cause  the  rupture  of  the  minute  fat  globules 
present  in  the  milk,  and  the  incorporation  or 
kneading  of  these  ruptured  fat  globules  into 
larger  or  smaller  masses  of  butter.  The  cream  is 
strained  through  cloth  into  the  churn,  to  remove 
any  foreign  matter ;  ami  the  agitators  being  set  in 
motion,  the  friction  of  the  movement,  combined 
with  the-admission  of  air,  and  the  chemical  changes 
it  induces,  raises  the  tcinpcratuic  of  the  whole 
contents.  At  one  time,  it  was  thought  that  one 
great  object  of  the  agitation  was  the  admission  of 
the  oxygen  of  the  air,  which  becoming  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  constituents  of  the  milk,  com- 
bined therewith,  and,  as  a  consequence,  led  to  the 
separation  of  the  butter.  It  is  found,  however,  that 
B.  can  be  obtained  from  milk  by  mete  agitation, 
without  the  admission  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  ordinary  way  of  churning, 
oxygen  does  play  u  subordinate  part  by  combining 
with  the  sugar  of  the  milk,  and  lorming  luetic  acid, 
which  in  its  turn  tour*  the  milk,  ui.d  separates 
therefrom  the  caseine  (q.  v.) — cheese-matter — in 
minute  clots  or  flakes,  \  lidding  whut  is  commonly 
called  sour  or  better  milk.  The  process  of  churning 
must  be  conducted  at  a  medium  rate.  If  too  quickly 
pertormcd,  the  It.  is  soft  and  frothy,  and  is  said 
to  be  burnt  ;  whilst  when  loo  slowly  made,  it  is 
highly  tenacious,  strong  tasted,  and  badly  flavoured. 
When  all  the  B.  has  com, ,  which  is  known  by  the 
particles  agglutinating  into  irregular  masses,  the  B. 
is  made  bv  taki:  g  the  lumps,  mid  well  washing  and 
kneading  them  on  a  wooden  hoard  in  a  tub  of  pure 
spring-water  till  all  the  butter-milk  has  been 
expressed;  it  is  then  divided  into  the  requisite 
size  of  lumps,  fashioned  into  rolls,  or  moulded  into 
forms,  and  usually  stamped  with  some  device.  In 
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the  making  up  of  the  B.,  the  hands  of  the  operator 
must  he  scrupulously  clean,  and  be  free  from  the 
slightest  tuiut  of  soap.  Persons  who  arc  subject 
to  moist  hand*  should  never  km-ad  B.,  as  it  is 
very  liable  to  be  contaminated  by  the  slightest  for- 
eign matter,  especially  aniinul  secretions;  and  it  is 
better  always  lor  the  operator  to  wash  the  hands 
with  water  containing  some  oatmeal  before  com- 
mencing. So  important  is  this  source  of  contam- 
ination regarded  in  America,  that  every  endeavour 
is  made  lo  get  quit  of  manual  labour  in  working  the 
B.,  and  a  wooden  butter-Korktr  has  been  invented, 
and  is  largely  used  there.  When  newly  prepared, 
the  B.  is  called  frr*h  or  turret  B.,  uinl  is  of  a  yellow 
colour,  which  is  well  known  to  be  deeper  as  the  pas- 
ture on  which  the  cows  have  been  fed  is  richer,  and 
hence  the  poorer  kinds  of  B.  are  often  artificially 
coloured  with  a  little  arnotto  (q.  v.),  and  rarely  with  ( 
the  juice  of  carrots. 

A  large  quantity  of  the  B.  sent  into  market  has  ! 
more  or  less  common  salt  added,  for  the  purpose  of, 
preserving  it.    For  use  wiihin  a  week  or  two,  the  \ 
pro|H>rtion  of  common  salt  employed  is  about  halfl 
an  ounce  to  two  pounds  of  B.,  though,  where  it  has 
to  be  Kept  for  some  time,  as  much  as  one  ounce  of  j 
salt  to  one  |ioiind  of  B.  is  used.    The  incorporation 
requires  to  be  carefully  and  dexterously  done,  so 
that  the  resulting  material  may  be  uniform  ;  and  the 
better  plan  is  to  add  only  a  portion  of  the  salt  at  n 
time,  and  to  kmutd  and  re-knead  the  B.  till  the 
whole  is  thoroughly  mixed.    When  the  less  amount 
of  salt  has  been  employed,  the  result  is  povtlrral  B., 
and  the  larger  quantity  yields  »att  butter.    Much  of 
the  latter  is  closely  packed  in  small  wooden  firkins  or 
kit*,  and  occasionally  in  stoneware,  and  sent  into 
market,    Creat  care  must  be  taken  to  have  these 
kits,  and  indeed  to  have  every  vessel  used  in  the 
preparation,  as  clean  or  as  possible.  Constant 

rinsings  with  cold  water,  and  scalding*  with  boiling 
water,  are  resorted  to.  Attention  must  likewise  be 
paid  to  the  atmosphere  of  the  apartments  in  which 
the  milk  is  first  placed,  and  in  which  the  subsequent 
operation*  go  on,  as  a  tainted  atmosphere  always 
tends  to  injure  the  quality  of  the  marketable  com- 
modity. 

The  adulterations  liable  to  be  present  in  B.  are 
on  undue  proportion  of  salt  ami  water,  and  these 
run  up  occasionally  to  upwards  of  US  per  cent.,  or 
one-third  of  the  total  weight.  Another  adulteration 
is  the  presence  of  lactate  of  zinc,  derived  from  the 
milk  being  placed  in  zinc  pails  and  basins,  from  the 
impression  that  by  gome  imaginary  electrical  influ- 
ence an  increase  in  the  amount  of  cream  will  be  the 
result;  but  though  this  is  not  attained,  yet  the 
milk  tending  to  form  lactic  acid,  the  latter  attacks 
the  zinc  vessel,  and  forms  lactate  of  zinc,  which  dis- 
solves in  the  milk,  and  thereby  contaminates  it, 
imparting  an  unpleasant  taste,  and,  when  present  in 
larger  qnantitv,  leading  to  violent  spasmodic  vomit- 
ing. When  B.  is  allowed  to  get  old,  it  becomes 
rancid,  and  tastes  and  smells  disagreeably.  To  some 
extent,  an  acid  is  formed,  called  Butyric  Acid  (q.  v.). 
The  use  of  B.  in  diet  will  bo  considered  under  Food 
and  NtTRiTios. 

Bi  TTKii,  in  Chemistry,  is  often  applied  generically 
to  anv  substance  of  the  consistence  of  B.,  and  is 
therefore  used  to  designate  palm,  cocoannt.  shea,  and 
nutmeg  oils.  It  is  also  applied  to  certain  metallic 
substances  which  have  an  oily  aspect  and  consistence 
resembling  melted  B. ;  thus  we  have  B.  of  antimony, 
bismuth,  zinc,  and  tin. — Bi  ttkii  of  antimony  is  a 
thick,  dense,  oily  compound,  produced  by  acting 
upon  the  native  sulphurct  of  aniimony  (St>S,|  by 
concentrated  hydrochloric  acid  (MCI)  and  heat, 
when  the  oily  chloride  of  antimony  (SbCl,)  ia  formed. 
Sec  Antimony. 
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BUTTER,  Rock,  a  mineral  which  may  be  regarded 
aa  a  variety  of  Alum(q.  v.) — an  iron  alum,  appearing 
as  a  pastry  exudation  from  rocks  that  contain  alum 
or  its  constituents,  particularly  alum-slate  and  other 
schistose  rocks.  It  occurs  at  Hurlet  alum-work,  near 
Paisley,  Scotland,  and  in  a  number  of  places  on  the 
continent  of  Europe.  It  ia  not  unlike  butter  in  col- 
our, varying  from  yellowish  white  to  sulphur  yellow. 
It  is  rather  greasy  to  the  touch,  and  is  easily  broken 
in  pieces. 

BUTTER  TREE,  a  name  given  to  several  tropical 
trees,  of  different  natural  orders,  the  fruits  of  which 
yield  concrete  fixed  oils,  huving  the  appearance  and 
used  for  the  purposes  of  butler.  The  B.  trees  of 
India  and  Africa  belong  to  the  genns  Ban*ia  (q.  v.). 
of  the  natural  order  SajnUarea ;  the  B.  trees  of  Gui- 
ana and  Brazil  to  the  genua  Cnryoear  (q.  v.).  of  the 
natural  order  JlhizoMaeta.  The  Oil-palms  (q.  v.), 
and  the  Coeot  butyrame  (see  Cocoa  Nt'Ti,  may  also 
be  regarded  as  B.  trees,  although  not  generally  re- 
ceiving that  name. 

BUTTERCUP.    Sec  Ramncums. 

BU  TTERFISfl.    See  fit  nsei, 

BUTTERFLY,  the  common  English  name  of  all 
the  diurnal  Lepidoptcrous  (q.  v.) insects,  correspond- 
ing with  the  genus  J'apUio,  as  originally  defined  by 
Linna-us,  but  forming  many  genera  in  the  most 
recent  entomological  systems.  Butterflies  exhibit 
a  great  similarity  in  almost  all  respects  to  other 
lepidopterus  insects,  the  common  characters  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  article  on  that  order; 
but  are  distinguished  even  moie  than  the  rest  of 
them  generally,  by  brilliancy  of  colouring,  which  in 
butterflies  ulso  belongs  to  the  under  as  well  as  the 
upper  side  of  the  wings,  whilst  the  beauty  of  moth* 
and  hawk-moths  appears  chiefly  on  the  upper  side. 
Accordant  with  this  circumstance,  is  the  further 
peculiarity,  that  almost  ull  butterflies,  when  at  rest, 
usually  hold  their  wings  erect,  the  under  side  being 
thus  chiefly  exhibited;  whilst  the  other  lepidop- 
terous  insects,  when  at  rest,  hold  their  wings  in  a 
horizontal  or  somewhat  inclined  position,  and  some 
have  them  wrapped  round  the  body.  Butterflies 
are  also  the  only  lcpidopterons  insects  which  have 
no  spines,  bristles,  or  hooks  on  the  margins  of  their 
wings,  bv  which  the  second  wing  on  each  side  can 
be  attached  to  the  first,  but  both  when  flying  and 


Various  forms  <  f  Scule*  i  highly  magnified)  from  the 
\\  lug*  of  Butterflies. 

at  rest,  have  all  their  wings  quite  separate.  The 
manner  in  which  the  scab  s  of  the  wings  ate  inibri 
cnted,  gives  those  of  butterflies  u  smoother  appear- 
ance than  those  of  moths  and  hawk-moths.  The 
aniennfc  of  butterflies  are  generally  simple,  slender, 
and  elongated,  and  terminated  by  a  little  club. 
Their  caterpillars  havo  always  sixteen  fret  (see 
CaTkrpim.aii).  The  pupa  or  chrysalis  is  angular; 
it  seldom  enveloped   in  a 
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suspended  by  tho  tail,  by  moans  of  a  silky  substance, 
often  to  a  leaf  or  twig,  but  is  sometimes  sii|>|iorte<l 
by  bauds  around  the  middle  ;  and  generally  exhibits 
more  or  less  of  that  golden  colouring  from  which 
both  the  names  aureliti  (hat.  aurum)  aud  chrgwli$ 
(Gr.  chrynn*)  aro  derived. 

Butterflies  arc  found  in  all  parts  of  the  world ; 
they  are  to  be  seen  during  tho  sunshine  of  ihe  brief 
summer  extracting  nectar  from  the  flowers  even 
of  Greenland  and  Spitsbergen,  but  they  are  most 
numerous  in  the  warme.-t  regions ;  where,  however, 
many  of  them  live  chii-lly  in  the  shade  of  moist 
foliage,  in  woods  and  jungles.  Dr.  Hooker,  de- 
scribing the  scenery  on  the  banks  of  the  (ireat  Run- 
jeet  in  the  Sikkim  Himalaya,  says  that  '  by  fur  the 
most  striking  feature  consisted  in  the  amazing  quan- 
tity of  superb  butterflies,  large  tropical  swallow-tails, 
black,  »iih  scarlet  or  yellow  eyes  on  their  wings. 
They  were  seen  everywhere,  sailing  majestically 
through  the  still  hot  hair,  or  fluttering  from  one 
scorching  rock  to  another,  and  especially  loving  to 
settle  on  tho  damp  sand  of  the  river  edge,  when* 
they  sat  by  thousands,  with  erect  wings,  balancing 
themselves  with  a  rocking  motion,  as  their  heavy 
sails  inclined  them  to  one  side  or  the  other,  resem- 
bling a  crowded  fleet  of  yachts  on  a  calm  day.' 

Butterflies  possess  no  smnll  power  of  wing  ;  some 
of  them,  indeed,  of  which  the  wings  tire  compara- 
tively thin  aud  delicate,  are  inferior  in  this  respect, 
and  have  a  sort  of  zigzag  (light;  hut  others  soar  in 
the  air  with  a  steady  ami  continuous  motion.  Short- 
lived as  they  arc  all  generally  believed  to  be,  some 
of  the  tropical  species  |>crforui  wonderful  migra- 
tions; concerning  which,  however,  nothing  but  the 
fact  is  yet  well  known.  *  Frequently,'  says  Sir 
James  Emerson  Tennent  in  his  work  on  Vet/Inn,  '  the 
extraordinary  sight  presents  itself  of  flights  of  these 
delicate  creatures,  generally  of  n  white  or  pale  yel- 
low hue,  apparently  miles  in  breadth,  nnd  of  such 
prodigious  extension  as  to  occupy  hours  nnd  even 
days  uninterruptedly  in  their  pas^ige,  whence  coining 
no  one  knows,  whither  going  no  one  can  tell.' 

The  number  of  tqx'cie*  of  II.  is  very  great,  and 
the  arrangement  of  them  has  been  found  difficult, 
chiefly  upon  account  of  the  great  similarity  in  all 
important  respects  which  prevails  among  them  all. 
They  are  divided,  however,  into  two  well-marked 
sections,  of  which  the  first  is  characterised  by  having 
only  a  single  pair  of  spurs  or  spines  on  the  liftla 
(or  fourth  joints  of  the  leg*),  placed  at  tlieir  lower 
extremity  ;  whilst  in  the  other  section,  the  tibia;  of 
the  hinder  legs  have  two  pair  of  spurs,  one  pair 
at  each  extremity.  This  distinction,  seemingly  un- 
important in  itself,  is  accompanied  by  other  differ- 
ences. The  second  section  of  butterflies  mar  be 
regarded  as  forming  a  sort  of  connecting  link  be- 
tween butterflies  and  hawk-moths.  A  fen  British 
species  belong  to  it,  but  the  species  are  generally 
tropical,  and  some  of  them,  found  in  tropical  Amer- 
ica, arc  remarkable  for  their  rapidity  and  |>owcr  of 
flight,  and  for  the  migrations  which  they  perform, 
besides  being  among-t  'the  most  splendid  insects  In 
creation,'  a  resplendent  green,  inimitable  by  art,  re- 
lieving the  velvet  black  of  their  wing-,  anil  varying 
with  every  change  of  light.  The  beautiful  iridescence 
of  the  wings  of  these  and  many  other  butterflies  is 
owing  to  the  peculiar  position  of  the  scales. 

Some  groups  of  butterflies  are  remarkable  for  the 
imperfect  development  of  the  first  pair"  of  legs,  so 
that  they  are  generally  described  as  having  four  legs 
instead  of  six. 

The  eggs  of  butterflies  are  deposited  on  the  plants, 
the  leaves  of  which  aro  to  supply  the  food  of  the 
caterpillars.  In  cold  and  temperate  climates,  the 
deposited  in  autumn  are  not  hatched  tiil  the 


species  produce  several  broods  in  a  year,  as  the 
eggs  in  summer  may  be  hatched  in  a  few  days.  The 


Eggs  of  Butterflies,  highly  magnified. 

E«tr  of  Ohpp-i  of  Sjinl-i  Fr  iltlary  (Argynni*  Isithonia) : 
2.  KgK  of  peacock  llutirrfly  (  Vanrna  I") ;  3.  I<arv:t  at 
LarKP  Garden  White  Hiitlerfly  ( I'urm  Hraiturny,  in  tho 
net  of  liun-t  iik  from  the  v.'f  ;  4  Kitk  "t  »:»me  inset  t,  ready 
to  hatch,  uliewlinf  tin'  hcii.l  :iii<1  ctirv«i|  hoilv  of  ci  rloniit 
caterpillar  through  the  trai  Hpsreul  envelop,-.— Kor  thi-w 
tlluMratlons  are  Inde' led  to  Weatwuod's  excellent 
uu  Unti.ii  liuitcrflk*. 


caterpillars  of  each  species  are  generally  confined  to 
some  particular  kind  of  plant,  the  leaves  of  which 
they  devour ;  their  ravages  are  well  known,  but 
the  excessive  increase  of  their  numbers  is  in  part 
restrained  by  many  enemies,  nnd  by  none  more  than 
by  the  ichneumons  (q.  v.)  aud  other  insect.-,  which 
deposit  their  eggs  in  them,  and  the  larva*  of  which 

j  feed  on  them.  The  annexed  cut  represents  a  coin- 
rami  species  of  B.,  with  its  larva  and  pupa;  an 

I  account  of  B.  transformations  will  be  given  under 

'  Inskct  Transformations. 


folio- 


owing  spring;   but  it  is  believed  that  many 


Large  Garden  White  Butterfly  {PicrU  Bromco), 
reduced : 

a,  caterpillar  ;  A,  c'  ry nulla  ;  r,  perfect  Insect. 

Butterflies  vary  in  size  from  less  than  an  inch 
to  almost  a  foot  across  the  expanded  wings.  Tho 
largest  species  are  tropical.  Some  of  the  species 
are  very  widely  distributed :  Cynthia  eaniui,  of 
which  the  caterpillar  feeds  on  the  leaves  of  thistles, 
is  found  not  only  throughout  Europe,  but  in  Egypt, 
Barbnry,  Senegal,  Cape  Colony,  Madagascar,  China, 
Java,  Australia,  Brazil,  nnd  North  America,  being, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  most  widely  distributed  of  all 
insects.  The  geographical  limits  of  other  species 
appear  to  be  very  restricted.  The  diversity  of 
colouring  is  nlmn-t  endless,  but  a  prevalence  of 
certain  hues,  or  of  certain  modes  of  the  disposal  of 
them,  is  observed  throughout  largo  groups.  The 
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caterpillars  of  many  species  arc  variously  furnished 
wilh  spines,  those  of  other;: — none  of  them  British — 
have  long  fleshy  prominences,  horny  at  the  ti|>, 
prohuhlv  intended  an  means  of  defence.  The 
hinder  wings  of  many  butterflies  are  curiously  pro- 
longed into  tail-like  appendages,  one  or  more  on 
each  wing,  which  vary  in  form,  being  sometimes 
long  and  linear,  sometimes  broad  and  widening  to- 
wards the  extremity.  These  arc,  howcicr,  little 
Been  in  British  species. 

Buttctflics  arc  chiefly  known  to  us  as  objects  of 
admiration  and  of  pleasing  contemplation,  enhancing 
the  charms  of  the  most  delightful  weather,  and 
always  associated  with  the  most  lovely  scenes,  or — 
it  must  he  added — as  a  cause  of  annoyance  and 
vexation  by  the  ravages  of  their  caterpillar  young 
in  our  Holds  and  gardens:  There  is.  however,  one 
small  species  (Euplaa  ftumata)  which  affords  a 
Fitpply  of  Inod  to  some  of  the  wretched  aborigines 
of  Australia.  Butterflies  of  this  species  congregate 
in  such  vast  numbers  on  the  masses  of  granite  in 
the  mountains,  that  they  are  collected  by  simply 
making  smothered  fires  under  the  rocks,  in  the 
smoke  of  which  they  are  suffocated.  Bushels  of 
them  are  thus  procured,  and  they  arc  baked  by 
placing  them  on  the  heated  ground,  the  down  and 
wings  removed,  ami  the  bodies  made  into  enkes 
which  resemble  lumps  of  fat.  The  mouths  of  No- 
vember, December,  and  January  are  quite  a  season 
of  festivity  from  the  abundance  of  this  food. 

Brief  notices  of  a  few  of  the  principal  kinds 
of  B.  will  be  found  in  other  parts  of  this  work. 

See    CaMIiac.K    Bl  TTKUr-l.Y,    CaMiiEUWUI.  Bk.UTY, 

IYkplk  KvirKiKiR,  kc. 

BUTTERFLY  FISH.    See  Blknsv. 

BUTTERFLY  AVEEl).  or  PLEURISY  HOOT 
(A-i'l'/ii'i*  tub<r<>*a,  see  AsilkpiasI,  a  plant  found 
in  all  parts  of  the  United  States,  and  which  has 
obtained  a  considerable  reputation  for  the  medicinal 
virtues  of  its  root.  The  root  is  large,  formed  of 
irregular  tubers  or  spindle-shaped  branches,  exter- 
nally vcllnwisli  brown,  internally  white,  with  a 
somewhat  acrid  nail-eons  taste  w  hen  recent,  merely 
bitter  when  dried.  It  viehls  its  pro|>ertics  to  boding 
water,  am!  is  usually  administered  in  the  form  ol 
a  decoction,  sometimes  in  that  of  a  powder.  It  is 
diaphoretic  and  expectorant,  mid  has  been  found 
useful  in  the  commencement  of  pulmonary  affections, 
in  rheumatism,  and  in  dysentery. — The  stem  of  the 
plant  is  erect  and  hairy,  with  spreading  branches ; 
the  leaves  nhlnti^o-hiticcolatc,  alternnte,  h  dry,  and 
somewhat  crowded;  the  flowers  orange-yellow,  form- 
ing numerous  umbels. 

BUTTERMILK  is  the  form  of  milk  from  which 
the  butter  or  oily  matter  has  been  abstracted. 
See  Bt-TTF.it.  Buttermilk  contains  the  easeine,  sugar, 
and  salts  of  ordinary  milk,  and  is  only  deficient  in 
oily  matters.  It  is  therefore  nutrition.'*,  and  is 
largely  used  in  Ireland  and  Scotland  as  an  article 
of  l(K)d,  being  verv  generally  partaken  of  with  por- 
ridge and  w  ith  potatoes.  It  may  be  drank  adliltitutn, 
is  a  veny  agreeable  cooling  beverage,  and  is 
therefore  useful  in  certain  febrile  and  inflammatory 
conditions. 

BU  TTEI^VORT  (I'inguicula),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  h  •tlbulariamr  (q.  v.),  dis- 
tingiiishcl  by  a  two-lip|icd  calxx,  the  upper  lip 
trilid,  the  lower  bifid;  a  spurred  corolla,  two- 
lipped  and  gaiiing,  the  upper  hp  arched ;  ami 
a  globose  germen.  The  stiecies  are  small  plants 
with  only  rdieal  leaves,  found  in  the  bogs  and 
marshes  of  different  quarters  of  the  world.  Some 
of  them  possess  much  beauty  w  hen  in  flower,  par- 
ticularly /'.  fjravtli  flora,  a  rare  native  of  the  south 
of  France  and  of  Ireland.  The  common  B.  (/'. 
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rulgarvi)  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Britain  and  of  Kurope.  It  has  the  power  of  coagu- 
lating milk.    The  Laplanders  pour  reindeer  milk, 


Buttcrwort  i  Pinauirttla  rvlgaru): 
tl,  the  i-ntlrv  plant;  6,  a  flower. 

warm  from  the  animal,  upon  the  leaves  of  this  plant, 
instantly  strain  it,  and  set  it  aside  for  t»o  or  three 
days,  till  it  acquire*  the  consistence  of  cream,  and 
some  degree  of  aciditv,  when  it  is  with  them  a  fa- 
vourite article  of  food.  A  little  of  it  in  this  state 
will  produce  the  same  effect  on  warm  reindeer  milk 
which  was  at  first  produced  bv  the  leaves  of  the 
plant.  Tho  origin  of  the  English  name  B.  is  some- 
times referred  to  the  power  of  coagulating  milk, 
sometimes  to  the  peculiar  slimiuess  of  the  leaves. 

BUTTISHOLZ,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the 
canton  of  Lucerne,  and  1 1  miles  north-west  from  the 
city  of  that  name.  Near  to  B.  is  a  large  mound 
called  the  English  Barrow,  because  here  are  buried 
rt'MMi  Englishmen,  followers  of  Be  Coney,  son-in-law 
of  Edward  HI.  of  England,  who,  while  devastating 
the  cantons,  were  defeated  and  killed  by  Swisa 
peasants  in  1  :!7t5. 

BUTTMANN,  Pmt.tpp  Karl,  one  of  the  most 
distinguished  philologists  of  modern  times,  was 
born  at  Krankfort-on-the  Main  in  17<'.4.  and  studied 
at  (Jbttingcn  under  Ileyne.  He  became,  in  1781', 
assistant  in  the  Royal  Library  in  Berlin,  and  rose 
successively  to  be  secretary  and  librarian  (1M1). 
lie  held  at  the  same  time  (lSiiu-lHos)  a  professor- 
ship  in  the  Joachimsthal  Gymnasium  in  Berlin, 
which  he  afterwards  exchanged  for  a  professorship 
in  the  ncwB  foumled  university  of  that  city.  Be 
died  'J  1st  June  1S'_".>.  B.  is  best  known  by  his  Orcek 
grammars,  the  Uritrh.  0'rtiii<tmit,L  (lU  \\.  ;  18th 
ed.  by  his  son  Alexander  Buttmann.  USUI),  and  an 
abridgment  of  it,  <i ric  h.  Scintigram,  (llthed.  184:;); 
both  have  been  translated "  into  English.  His 
Jssilogut  (translated  by  Fishlake)  and  Awtfuhrlirht 
Griich.  Sprachlrltrf,  or  Larger  (J reck  Grammar, 
which  have  gone  through  several  editions,  are  de- 
signed for  scholars.  In  his  A/>/thnl,  gut,  he  has  col- 
lected his  essays  on  the  myths  of  the  ancients. 

BUTTON'.  The  term  B.  is  npplicd  to  the  well- 
known  appendages  to  dress  used  for  fastening  or 
for  ornament;  and  to  a  sort  of  oblong  Ltcli  moving 
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upon  a  p'nol  ia  the  middle,  that  is  applied  by  car- 
penters uud  cabinet-makers  for  fastening  the  lids  of 
boxes,  doors  of  presses,  kc.  The  mass  of  fused 
metal  found  at  the  bottom  of  a  crucible  or  cupel, 
after  fusing  or  assaying,  ia  also  technically  colled  a 
button. 

Buttons)  used  for  drew  are  of  four  kinds — shank 
buttons,  hole  buttons,  covered  buttons,  nnd  wire 
buttons.    The  chief  seat  of  manufacture  is  Binning* 
liam,  though  recently  a  very  keen  competition  has 
been  establisbed  in  France  nnd  (Germany,  especially 
in  fancy  buttons.    Shank  buttons  are  for  the  most 
part  of  brass,  which  is  supplied  to  the  maker  in 
sheets  rolled  to  the  thickness  he  requires.  Circular 
discs,  called  '  blanks,1  are  cut  from  these  by  means 
of  fly-presses  and  punches.    The  fly-press  consists 
of  a  vertical  iron  screw  with  a  triple  thread,  to 
which  screw  is  attached  a  horizontal  arm,  bending 
downwards   at   the   end   to   form   a  handle,  by 
swinging  which    the  screw    is  made    to  descend 
rapidly  and  firmly,  carrying  the    punch  with  it. 
The  presses  arc  worked  by  women  and  'girls,  who 
hold  the  sheet  metal  in  the  left  hand,  and  push  it 
under  the  punch  while  the  screw,  which  is  worked 
by  the  right  hand,  H  ascending.    More  complex 
machines  arc  also  used,  by  means  o.  which  a  row  of 
6  or  lo  blanks  are  cut  at  once,  the  machine  itself 
pushing  the  metal  forward ;  but  hand-punching  is 
still  the  method  most  extensively  adopted  in  Bir- 
mingham.   The  edges  are  next  trimmed,  to  remove 
the  burr,  and  the  bl  ink  is  planished  by  stamping  with 
a  plain  die,  and  the  name  of  the  maker  embossed  in 
like  manner.    The  shanks  ore  made  by  a  machine 
which  is  fed  with  a  coil  of  wire,  which  it  pushes  in 
short  lengths  to  a  pair  of  shears;  these,  when  cut 
off,  are,  by  another  part  of  the  machine,  forced  into 
a  kind  of  vice,  which  bends  them  to  the  required 
loop  shape;  the  ends  are  then  struck  out  tlal  with 
a  hammer,  nnd  the  complete  shank  is  pushed  out 
of  the  machine.    These  shanks  are  soldered  to  the 
blanks,  and  the  buttons  are  finished  in  the  lathe. 
They  are  then  luc.<ered  or  gilded.    Sec  (mumno  and 
Lackkri.no. — 'Shell'  buttons  are  those  with  a  convex 
face,  a  Hat  or  convex  back,  and  hollow.    These  arc 
made  of  two  blanks,  that  forming  the  face  being 
larger  than  the  back  to  which  the  shank  is  attached. 
These  blanks  are  pressed  into  the  required  shape  by 
dies  worked  in  the  fly-press,  nnd  then,  by  another 
die,  the  edge  of  the  larger  blank  is  lapped  over 
the   smaller,  and  thus  attached  without  soldering. 
Livery  and  other  buttons  having  a  device  in  strong 
relief  are  st.iui|>cd  by  a  die  attached  to  a  heavy- 
weight or  '  monkey.'    This  monkey  is  suspended  by 
a  rope  working  over  a  pulley,  and  terminating  in 
a  stirrup  into  which  the  workman  places  his  foot, 
and  thereby  lifts  the  weight  and  die  ;  then  raising  his 
foot,  suddenly  lets  it  fall  U]>on  the  B.,  which  rests  in 
another  die  fixed  in  the  bench  b-low.    The  monkey 
and  die  are  guided  in  th/ir  descent  by  working  in  a 
groove  between  two  upright  posts.    While  the  die  is 
ascending,  the  workman  holding  the  blank  next  to 
be  stamped  under  his  thumb,  pushes  it  to  its  plnce, 
at  the  same  time  pushing  out  the  one  that  has  been 
stamped.    This  is  done  very  rapidly;  nnd  the  con- 
sequence of  a  moment's  inattention  is  a  crushed 
thumb — by  no   means  an  uncommon  accident. — 
fommon  white  metal-buttons  are  cast  in  moulds,  in 
which  the  shanks  are  previously  placed,  and  nre 
thereby  attached    without   soldering.     When  the  i 
body  of  the  B.  is  of  pearl-shell,  bone,  or  wood,  the  , 
blanks  are  cut  out  by  means  of  a  tubular  saw — i.  c.,  j 
a  tube  toothed  at  one  end;  this  is  made  to  revolve  i 
in  a  lathe,  and  the  shell  is  pressed  against  it.    The  | 
shanks    are  fixed    by  cutting  a  cavity  half  way 
through  the  blank ;  this  is  undercut,  so  that  it  is  1 
enlarged  aa  it  deepens.    The  stem  of  the  shank  1 


is  shaped  like  a  hoilow  cone,  with  its  base  just  large 
enough  to  enter  the  cavity  ;  and  nfter  insertion,  a 
blow  spreads  it  out,  so  as  to  fill  up  the  inner  and 
larger  part  of  the  cavity,  and  thus  it  is  dove-tailed  in. 

Buttons  with  holes,  technically  called  'four- holes,' 
'three-holes,'  nnd  '  two-holes,'  when  of  pearl-shell, 
wood,  bone,  or  ivory,  are  cut  with  the  tubular  saw 
as  above,  turned  sc|iarately  in  a  lathe,  and  drilled. 
When  of  metal,  the  blanks  are  punched,  then 
Rtani|>cd  in  dies  to  the  required  form;  the  holes  are 
punched,  and  again  stamped,  to  round  the  sharp 
edges  that  would  otherwise  cut  the  thread. 

The  semi-paper  B.  is  an  important  improvement 
recently  made  u|>ou  the  metal  four-hole.  A  very 
thin  sheet-iron  blank  is  struck  with  the  edge  turned 
up ;  into  this  is  laid  a  blank  of  thick  brown  paper 
or  rather  thin  mill-board  ;  another  stamping  squeezes 
the  raised  edge  round  the  paper,  and  clasps  it  tightly, 
thus  incorporating  together  the  metal  and  paper. 
The  hides  are  then  punched,  nnd  ogain  pressed,  eo 
that  the  metal  edges  may  be  well  rounded  and 
sunk  into  the  paper.  After  being  japanned,  these 
buttons  nppear  as  if  of  solid  meial ;  but  they  ore 
superior  on  nceount  of  their  lightness,  and  the 
absence  of  any  edges  to  the  holes  that  can  cut  the 
thread. 

Wire  buttons  are  simply  rings  of  wire  covered  by 
machinery  with  threads  radiating  from  the  centre, 
nnd  embracing  the  wire-ring.  These  are  almost  en- 
tirely superseded  by  linen-covered  buttons. 

Covered  buttons  were  formerly  made  by  sewing 
cloth  upon  '  bone-mould*' — i.  e.,  flat  bone  discs  with 
a  hole  in  the  middle.  These  have  been  quite  super- 
ceded by  the  various  modifications  of  the  'flexible 
shank,'  '  llorentine,'  and  other  buttons,  the  subjects 
of  a  multitude  of  patents.  The  details  of  these  are 
somewhat  complex,  but  the  general  principles  of 
construction  are  nearly  the  same  in  all.  A  metal 
blank  is  punched,,  and  its  edge  is  turned  up  by  a 
die  in  a  fly -press;  then  another  blank  is  punched 
with  a  hole  in  the  middle,  nnd  of  such  size, 
that,  when  flat,  it  shall  fit  into  the  upturned 
edge  of  the  first :  this  perforated  blank,  or  collet, 
is  next  pressed  into  a  concave  or  dished  shape. 
Two  cloth  blanks  are  now  punched,  one  consi- 
derably larger  than  the  metul  blank,  the  other 
somen  hat  smaller;  the  larger  cloth  blank  is  laid 
upon  the  flat  face  of  the  metal  blank,  nnd  its  edges 
turned  over;  these  edges  are  covered  by  the  smaller 
cloth,  and  then  the  collet  laid  upon  them  with  its 
concavity  towards  the  cloth.  They  are  now  all 
presseil  together  in  a  sort  of  die  or  mould,  by  which 
means  the  collet  is  flattened  and  spread  out,  while 
the  upturned  edge  of  the  metal  blank  is  turned 
forcibly  over  it,  thus  securing  the  collet,  uud  with 
it  the  cloth  which  is  strained  tightly  on  the  face,  and 
its  edges  bound  between  the  blank  and  the  collet, 
so  that  the  whole  is  firmly  held  together.  This 
process  is  variously  modified  according  to  the  kind 
of  button.  The  linen  B.  before  referred  to  is  formed 
simply  of  the  blank  and  collet,  both  being  perforated 
in  the  middle,  and  the  linen  stretched  over  them, 
forming  the  flat  B.  used  for  underclothing.  This 
has  recently  been  improved  by  leaving  a  bar  of 
metal  across  the  central  hole  of  the  blank,  over 
which  bar  the  thread  is  passed  in  sewing  on  the 
button.  The  flexible  shank  buttons  have  a  padding 
of  paper  and  cloth  between  the  blank  and  collet ; 
and  this  pudding,  covered  with  the  smaller  cloth 
or  silk  blnnk,  is  made  by  the  pressure  to  project 
through  the  hole  of  the  collet,  nnd  form  the 
shank. 

Many  four  and  two  hole  buttons  nre  now  made 
of  plastic  materials,  which  arc  pressed  in  moulds  to 
the  shape  required.  liorn  buttons  nre  mnde  by 
pressure,  the  horn  having  been  softened  bv  heat. 
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Wry  elaborate  and  elegant  patterns  in  relief  are  at  [ 
the  name  time  produced  on  the  surface.  Vulcanised  I 
caoutchouc  is  largely  employed  in  the  manufacture  \ 
of  buttons  of  great  durability  and  beauty. 

A  very  cheap  substitute  for  pearl  buttons  is  made  1 
by  forcibly  compressing  clay  into  moulds.  There 
are  several  corn  }K>Hi  lions  of  this  kind  used,  and  1 
most  of  them  patented.  An  attempt  is  now  being  ; 
made  by  Messrs.  Dnin,  Watts,  and  Man  ton  of  Bir- 
mingham, to  supersede  the  French  born  buttons  by 
means  of  n  mixture  of  vegetable  fibre  ami  icdnous 
matter.  The  patent  is  not  yet  (I860)  completed 
but  from  the  specimens  that  hate  been  shewn  to 
the  writer,  it  appears  very  likely  that  this  branch 
of  the  trade  will  return  to  Birminghiim—  a  matter 
of  bo  me  importance,  as  buttons  of  this  kind  are 
now  much  in  request.  Buttons  made  of  horn,  vege- 
table ivory,  the  coquilla  nut  (see  Vkqktablf.  Ivorv, 
Courn.LA  Sir),  various  hard  wood*,  glass,  Ac,  are 
now  to  a  great  extent  supersedi  tig  covered  buttons, 
sb  the  covered  B.  baa  superseded  those  of  gilded 


According  to  the  census  of  185 1.  only  II 
and  4  females  were  employed  in  Scotland  in  maon- 
facturing  buttons.  The  number  in  England  and 
Wales  was  !it>88  mules  and  3950  females;  total, 
C03H.  of  whom  4980  were  employed  in  Birmingham. 
Of  these,  there  were  770  male?  under  20  yean  of 
age,  and  1360  above;  1265  females  under  SO,  and 
1595  nbot'e.  Nearly  all  the  fly-press  stamping  and 
punching  is  done  by  women  and  girls.  The  stirrup- 
stamping  is  done  chiefly  by  men ;  and  the  bow. 
ivorv,  and  other  buttons  that  ore  turned  in  latto. 
ore  chiefly  made  by  men.  A  considerable  number 
of  skilled  workmen,  receiving  high  wages,  are  em- 
ployed in  making  dies,  punches,  and  other  tools  for 
this  trade.  The  curding  of  buttons—  i.  e.,  sewing 
the  cards  on  which  they  are  sold — emplovs  a  large 
number  of  girls.  The  cost  of  paper  and  cards  is  x 
serious  item  in  this  trade,  and  the  I  wiper- duty  presses 
very  heavily.  The  cards  and  paper  of  some  of  the 
cheaper  pressed  four-holes,  cost  more  thau  the  but- 
ton* tin  msrlves. 

BU'TTONWOOD.    Sec  Plahk. 


Vabiocs  Forms  of  Bcttb 


Fountain*  Abbey, 
c.  J 170. 


Oxfordshire, 


Canterbury  Cathedral. 


Flying  Buttress, 
Abb*y. 


BUTTRESS  (Old  Eng.  tWre** ;  Fr.  butt?*),  a 
projection  for  the  purpose  of  giving  additional 
support  or  strength  to  a  wall.  In  the  classical 
style,  there  were  no  but  treses,  their  pluee  being, 
to  a  certain  extent,  supplied  by  pilasters,  anta?,  tic. 
The  different  stages  of  (Jotbie  architecture  are 
marked  by  the  form  of  buttresses  employed,  almost 
as  distinctly  as  by  the  form  of  the  arch.  The 
Norman  B.  was  broad,  ofien  semicircular,  some- 
times dicing  into  the  wall  ut  the  top,  and  never 
projecting  from  it  to  any  gnat  extent.  Early 
English  buttresses  project  much  more  boldly,  and 
are  considerably  narrower,  than  the  Norman.  They 
are  frequently  broken  into  stages,  which  diminish 
in  size  as  they  ascend.  In  the  decorated  style,  this 
division  into  stages  is  almost  invariable,  the  B. 
being  often  supplied  with  niches  terminating  in 
pinnacles,  and  very  highly  ornamented  with  carving, 
statues,  &e.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  they  retain 
the  forms  which  hud  been  introduced  during  the 
decorated  period,  the  ornamentation,  of  course,  being 
varied  to  suit  the  character  of  the  style.  Hying 
buttresses — i.  e.,  buttresses  of  which  cither  the  upper 
portion  or  the  whole  upright  part  are  detached  from 
the  wall,  with  which  tbev  are  connected  by  an  arch 
—w.  re  introduced  into  England  at  the  period  of 
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Early  English,  though  they  existed  on  the  con- 
mt  previously,  where  they  continued  to  be  used 


the 

tiuent  i 

to  a  greater  extent.  They  were  also  very  common 
in  Scotland.  In  England,  they  arc  generally  called 
arch-but  tresses. 

BU'TUA  ROOT.   See  Cissampelos. 

BUTY'RIC  ACID  may  be  best  obtained  by 
raponifung  butter  with  potash,  then  adding  dilute 
sulphuric  acid  till  an  acid  reaction  is  uttaioed, 
and  distilling  about  one  half  of  the  mixture,  see- 
ing a  little  water,  and  continuing  the  distillation 
till  the  residue  is  not  acid.  B.  A.  may  also  be 
obtained  by  allowing  a  small  quantity  of  milk-cnrd 
to  act  upon' a  solution  of  sugar  at  a  temperature  of 
77 c  to  £0",  which  excites  n  peculiur  process  of  fer- 
mentation  resulting  in  the  formation  of  butyric 

i  acid.  Some  chalk  is  added  to  take  up  the  B.  A. 
whenever  produced,  and  the  better  proportions  to 

I  employ  are  100  sugar,  8  to  10  fresh  curd,  and  >' 

j  chalk,  with  sufficient  water  to  make  a  thin  liquid. 

.  The  but y rate  of  lime  is  left  in  the  vessel,  and  on 
acting  upon  that  by  dilute  hydrochloric  or  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  redistilling,  the  free  It.  A.  passes 
over  in  vapour,  and  is  condensed.  It.  A.  is  a  trans- 
parent, thin,  oily  liquid,  with  a  most  per»i>t<ut 
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rancid  odour.  It  is  mixahle  in  all  proportions  in 
water,  ulcohoi,  other,  and  oil  of  vitriol ;  has  the 
apecitic  gravity  973  (water  being  1(KM»),  boils  at 
311  ;  though  it  volatilise*  nt  ordinary  temperatures, 
as  appears  from  the  rancid  odour  of  its  vapour.  Its 
chemical  symbol  is  HO,r,H,Oi,  and  it  combines 
with  bases,  such  as  lime,  soda,  &c,  to  form  (salts. 

BUTYRIC  ETHER,  or  PIXE-APPUE  OIL,  is 
an  exceedingly  fragrant  oil  obtained  by  distilling 
butyric  arid  (or  the  butyratc  of  lime),  alcohol,  and 
sulphuric  acid.  The  material  which  pa.***  over  is 
the  B.  E.,  and  it  is  generally  mixed  with  alcohol, 
ami  sold  i:i  commerce  as  Artificial  Pinr-upple  Oil. 
It  possesses  the  same  very  pleasant  flavour  which 
belongs  to  pine-apples,  and  (here  is  little  doubt 
that  pine-apples  owe  their  flavour  to  the  presence 
of  natural  butyric  ether.  The  artificial  variety 
is  now  extensively  used  for  flavouring  confec- 
tions, as  pine-apple  drops,  for  sophisticating  bad 
rum,  and  for  flavouring  custards,  ices,  and  creams, 
as  also  an  acidulated  drink  or  lemonade  named 
Pine-apple  Ale.  B.  E.  alone  cannot  be  used  in  per- 
fumery for  handkerchief  use,  as,  when  inhaled  in 
even  a  small  quantity,  it  tends  to  cause  irritation  of 
the  air-tubes  of  the  lungs  and  intense  headache,  but 
it  is  often  employed  in  tiie  manufacture  of  perfumes. 
By  the  old  system  it  was  composed  of  ordinarv 
ether  (C4II40j  and  butyric  acid  (U»HT0,-f HO), 
and  its  strict  chemical  name  and  symbol  is  the 
butvrate  of  the  oxide  of  ethyl  (t\II.O,C.H,0,). 
It  is  remarkable  that  a  substance  possessing  such  a 
disagreeable  odour  as  butyric  acid  (that  of  rancid 
b  ittcr)  should  he  capxble  of  forming,  in  part  at 
least,  a  substance  with  such  a  pleasant  Uavour  as 
artificial  pine-apple  oil. 

BUXA'R.  a  town  of  Shahabad,  in  the  sub-presi- 
dency of  Bengal,  situated  on  the  right  bunk  of  the 
Ganges.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  the  scene  of  a 
victory  gained  in  l.'til  by  Sir  Hector  Munro.  At 
the  head  of  7'>72  men,  of  whom  only  837  were 
Eim-peatis,  he  defeated  a  native  army  of  4n,iM>i», 
and  captured  133  guns.  B.  is  02  miles  north-east 
of  Benares,  and  398  north-west  of  Calcutta.  Pop. 

8000. 

BUXBAU'MIA,  a  genus  of  Mosses,  of  which  only 
one  species  is  known,  li.  aphi/lla,  a  very  rare  British 
plant,  remarkable  for  its  apparent  want  of  leaves; 
the  whole  plant  almve  ground  seeming  to  consist  of 
a  little  conic.il  bulb,  with  minute  scales,  which  are, 
however,  really  ils  leaves. 

BU  XTON,  a  town  in  Derbyshire,  33  miles  north- 
west of  Derby.  It  lies  'Jim  feet  above  the  sea,  in 
a  deep  valley,  surrounded  by  hills  and  moors,  which 
have  been  tastefully  planted ;  the  only  npproach 
being  by  a  narow  ravine,  by  which  the  Wyo  flows 
into  the  Derwent.  The  new  part  of  the  town 
is  much  under  the  level  of  the  old.  Five  miles 
to  the  ca9t  of  B.  i*  Chee  Tor,  a  perpendicular 
limestone  rock,  rising  to  a  heiglit  of  between  Soo 
and  -I'M i  feet  from  the  Wye.  B.  has  for  3imi  years 
been  famous  for  its  calcareous  springs,  tepid  (82  F.), 
and  cold  (discharging  120  gallons  of  water  per 
minute),  and  its  chalybeate  springs.  It  is  visited 
annually,  from  June  to  October,  by  12,000  to  14,0.*} 
persons,  the  waters  being  taken  for  indigestion,  gout, 
rheumatism,  and  nervous  and  cutaneous  diseases. 
Nearly  ,'><)O0  strangers  can  be  accommodated  at  one 
time.  There  is  an  institution  called  the  Devonshire 
Hospital,  containing  loo  beds,  supported  by  sub- 
scription, where  nearly  lm  patients  arc  annually 
boarded  and  lodged  free  of  charge.  The  baths  anil 
public  walks  are  numerous.  Much  of  the  splendour 
of  B.  is  doe  to  the  Dukes  of  Devonshire,  one  of 
whom,  in  the  lust  century,  at  the  cost  of  £120.000, 
erected  an  immense  three-storied  pile  of  buildings, 


of  gritstone,  called  the  Crescent,  a  curve  of  200 
feet,  with  wings  of  58  feet.  It  includes  two  hotels, 
a  library,  assembly  rooms,  &c.  Near  B.  is  the 
Diamond  Hill,  famous  for  its  crystals  ;  and  Poole'a 
Hole,  a  stalactitic  cavern  500  yards  long.  The 
Romans  had  baths  here.  Mary  yiieen  of  Scots 
resided  for  some  time  at  B.,  when  in  the  custody  of 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury.  B.  is  approached  by  railw  ay 
both  from  north  and  south  ;  and  the  baths,  which 
have  been  recently  rebuilt,  arc  considered  among 
the  finest  in  Europe.  The  town,  which  in  1851  hud 
a  population  of  1235,  is  rapidly  increasing  ;  above 
50  new  houses  are  now  (180O)  in  course  of  erection. 

BUXTON,  Sir  Thomas  Fowr.i.t.,  a  man  of  singu- 
lar earnestness  and  force  of  character,  belonging  to 
the  class  termed  '  philanthropists/  was  born  in  1786 
at  Earl's  Colne,  Essex.  The  eldest  son  of  a  wealthy 
family,  and  early  deprived  of  paternal  guidance,  his 
youth  was  distinguished  chiefly  by  a  strong  develop- 
ment of  animal  energy,  natural  enough  to  a  young 
Englishman  whose  full  stature  exceeded  0  feet  4 
inches.  At  the  university  of  Dublin,  his  mind  at 
length  asserted  its  claims,  and  the  new  consciousness 
of  needing  to  raise  the  family  fortunes  animated 
him  to  extraordinary  efforts.  His  preparatory  edu- 
cation had  been  almost  thrown  away,  but  at 
21  he  left  the  university  its  mast  distinguished 
graduate.  In  that  year  he  married  a  sister  ot  the 
celebrated  Mrs.  Fry,  and  entered  business  as  a 
brewer,  with  an  cuergy  which  in  due  time  was 
crowned  with  splendid  prosperity.  His  warm  re- 
ligious and  moral  impulses  soon  brought  him  promi- 
nently forward  as  an  advocate  of  philanthropic 
interests.  Prison  discipline  formed  one  of  the  earliest 
subjects  of  his  efforts.  In  1818,  he  entered  parlia- 
ment us  member  for  Weymouth,  which  he  continued 
to  represent  for  about  20  years,  taking  a  promi- 
nent |«rt  in  every  debate  on  such  questions  as  the 
amelioration  of  criminal  law  and  of  prison  discipline, 
widow-burning  and  slave  emancipation.  The  latter, 
in  particular,  engrossed  a  large  share  of  his  activity 
for  many  years,  and  no  man  on  that  side  dis- 
played more  indomitable  real  and  firmness  in  its 
advocacy.  In  1837,  he  was  rejected  by  his  constitu- 
ency, and  refused  ever  after  to  stand  for  a  borough. 
His  philanthropic  labours,  however,  terminated  only 
with  his  life.  In  I84'i,  he  received  the  well-merited 
distinction  of  a  baronetcy.  He  died  on  the  Huh 
February  1840. 

BUXTORF,  Johann,  a  celebrated  orientalist, 
was  born  25th  December  1504,  at  Kamen,  in  West- 
phalia ;  studied  at  Marburg,  Horhorn,  Basel  and 
Geneva.  After  travelling  through  Germany  and 
Switzerland,  he  settled  at  Basel,  where  he  became 
professor  of  Hebrew  in  1591.  He  died  of  the  plague 
13th  September  1029.  In  a  knowledge  of  rabbinical 
literature,  he  surpassed  all  his  contemporaries.  The 
two  works  which  prove  his  extensive  acquaintance 
with  this  recondite  branch  of  theological  study,  arc 
his  Hi/i/ia,  Ilrbraica  liaUiuica  (Basel,  1018 — 1019), 
and  his  Tibtria*  *ru  Comwentariux  Ma*<>rrtlticut 
(Basel,  102O).  The  most  useful  of  his  grammatical 
works  is  the  Lexicon  Hebraicum  tt  Vhaldaicum 
(Basel  10u7). 

BUXTORF,  Joiiank,  the  son  of  the  former,  was 
born  at  Basel,  l.'ith  Augu-t  1599,  and  displayed  at 
an  early  period  a  decided  predilection  for  the  same 
studies  with  his  father.  At  five  years  of  nge — accord- 
ing to  his  rather  credulous  biographers — ho  could 
read  German,  Ijitin,  and  Hebrew.  To  perfect  his 
knowledge  of  these  tongues,  he  visited  Holland, 
France,  and  Germany  ;  and  in  1030  was  appointed 
to  succeed  his  father  in  the  chair  of  Hebrew  at 
Basel,  where  he  died  lfith  August  1064.  Besides 
his  lexicon  Chaldaicum  et  Syriacum  (Basel.  1022), 
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ami  a  work  of  Maimonidcs.  entitled  Afore  Xewc/nm 
(Basel,  16-J5J).  which  is  hii  <•  xpoi.it ion  of  objure 
passages  of  the  Old  Testament,  ho  published  from 
the  MSS.  of  his  father  a  Jxjrioti  ('hahlaicntn, 
Talmwiirutn,  et  j!abt>i»irum  (Basel,  1  •>:;'.'),  unil 
Concordant!*  Ilibtiorum  lhbraicorum  (Baeol,  163-2). 
BU'XUS.    See  Box. 

BUYING  OF  PLEAS  by  lawyers  is  prohibited 
by  an  old  Scotch  act  passed  in  1  .">!•!.  It  will  be 
explained  under  the  English  term  champerty,  to 
which  it  is  an.i logons. 

BCYlKDEItEII,  a  beautiful  Mihurb  of  Con- 
stantinople, from  which  it  is  a  few  miles  distant, 
situated  on  the  Bosporus,  in  the  midst  of  the  most 
charming  scenery.  It  forms  the  summer  residence 
of  many  of  the  Christiau  ambassador*,  some  of 
whom  have  splendid  mansions  here. 

Bl"ZZARI>  {Iiutfo),  a  genus  of  Aceipitrct  (q.  v.), 
or  biids  of  prey,  of  the  tamily  FaUonida,  having  u 
rather  small  and  weak  bill,  which  bend*  from  the 
base,  and  is  not  notched,  as  in  falcons.  The  legs  are 
short  and  strong,  the  tarsi  covered  with  scales  or 
with  feathers,  the  toes  short,  and  the  claws  strong. 
Buzzards  may  be  regarded  as  an  inferior  kind  of 
eagles;  they  do  not  po-sess  courage  equal  to  that 
of  eagles  and  falcons,  nor  equal  strength  of  bill 
or  claws.    They  are  large  birds;  the  Common  B. 


Common  Buzzard. 

(//.  vuhjuri*)  mca-nting  almost  -I  feet  from  lip 
to  tip  of  its  otilslretelied  wings.  It  is  a  bird  still 
pretty  common  in  Britain,  although  much  1<— •  so 
than  il  foimcily  was.  It  is  -.ulject  in  filiations 
of  plumage:  the  pre*  ailing  colour  is  brown,  with 
a  con-idem!. lo  mixture  of  bluek  on  the  upper 
pni  Is,  anil  of  white  or  gray  i-h-whitc  on  the  under. 
It  is  slnggNh  and  inactive,  in  coinpai  i.-on  w  ith 
many  other  bird?,  of  the  same  family  ;  is  usually 
slow  in  its  ttigl  t,  and  often  sits  long  on  a  tree, 
watching  for  prey,  which,  when  ii  perceives,  it 
glides  silently  into  the  air,  and  sweeping  inpidly 
down,  sei/es  ii  in  its  claws.  This  B.  is  plentiful 
in  all  the  wooded  parts  of  Kurope  ;  il  is  found 
al-o  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  is  known  to  exist 
in  the  western  parts  of  Asia:  but  it  is  doubtful 
how  far  it  extends  over  that  contii.eril,  a  di»'inet 
nlthoneh  verv  similar  species  occurring  in  the 
IIirnala\a  Mountains.  The  enmnmu  I!,  is,  however, 
a  North  Aiueiicaii  bird.  Tame  female  buzzards 
have  been  known  in  several  in-nince-  to  exhibit  so 
ftrorg  a  propensity  lor  incubation,  und  the  rearing 
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of  young,  nt  ihe  proper  sea.son,  that  they  have 
hatched  hens'  eggs  and  brought  up  the  chickens, 
although  if  chickens  not  of  their  own  hatching  weir 
brought  within  their  reach,  they  devoured  them. 
Meat  given  to  the  B.  nurse  was  carefully  divided 
among  her  nurslings,  but  they  found  out  by  their 
own  instincts  the  Uf-e  of  grain  and  other  vegetable 
food. — The  Hot  (;n-Li  ii(iK.t>  B.  (B.  lapapux)  is  Tory 
similar  to  the  Common  B.,  but  is*  at  once  dis- 
tinguished by  having  the  tarsi  feathered  to  the 
toes,  whilst  in  the  Common  B.  ihcy  arc  covered 
with  scales.  It  is  a  rarer  British  bird,  yet  not  of 
unfrcqucnt  occurrence;  it  is  very  widely  diffused, 
being  found  in  the  Old  World  from  Liplund  to  the 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  cquully  common  in  North 
America.  Il  is  most  Irequently  to  be  seen  in  marshy 
districts,  and  often  skimming  over  marshes,  where  it 
makes  prey  of  frogs. — The  Rki>-taii.ki>  Hawk  of 
North  America  is  a  species  of  B.  (liutco  borealit). 
It  is  in  very  bad  repute  among  American  farmer* 
and  housewives  for  its  frequent  invasion  of  (Krnltry. 
yards,  from  which  it  has  acquired  the  name  of 
lltn-hawk — Several  other  specie*  of  B.  appear 
to  be  limited  to  particular  parts  of  the  world,  as 
Hut  to  Juckitt — so  culled  from  (he  resemblance  of 
its  voice  to  that  of  the  Jackal — to  South  Afiica, 
and  B.  mrlano»lernon  to  Australia.  The  Australian 
species  has  the  head,  chest,  and  centre  of  the  belly 
deep  black.  The  B.  should  not  be  confounded  with 
the  American  vultures  or  Turkey  Buzzard  {Cnthartn 
aura),  or  black  vulture  or  carrion  crow  (Catharte* 
atratut).  These  are  not  falcons,  to  which  order 
the  Buzzards  (Butro)  properly  belong.  The  Fish 
Haw  k  is  sometimes  called  the  bald  buzzard. 

BY'BLOS,  an  ancient  city  of  Phoenicia,  now  called 
.lubell,  situated  at  the  base  of  the  lower  range  of 
the  Libanus,  about  half-way  b-oiwcen  Tripoli  and 
Bcyrnut.  B.  was  famous  as  the  birthplace  of  Adonis, 
or  Thanimuz,  in  whose  honour  a  splendid  temple 
was  erected,  which  attracted  many  woi shippers. 
The  name  given  to  the  town  by  the  Jews  was 
Giblah,  and  its  inhabitants  the  Giblites  ate  noticed 
in  the  Scriptures  as  stonc-sqnarcrs.  and  ealkers  of 
ships.  A  wall  belonging  apparently  to  the  era  of 
(he  Crusades,  surrounds  the  town,  and  the  temaina 
of  a  Roman  theatre  arc  still  visible. — P.  waa  also 
the  name  of  a  town  in  the  Egyptian  Delta,  cele- 
bruted  for  its  manufacture  of  papyrus  from  the 
byblus  or  papyrus  plant. 

BY-LAWS  are  the  private  regulations  which 
nre  usually  made  by  corporate  bodies  for  the  control 
and  government  of  the  corporation.  They  arc  bind- 
ing, unless  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  land,  or  to  the 
charter,  or  act  of  incorporation,  or,  as  it  has  been 
decided  in  England,  unless  they  arc  manifestly 
unreasonable.  Blackstone  tells  us  that  the  right 
of  making  B.  was  allowed  by  the  law  of  the 
Twelve  Tables  at  Rome;  and  Mr.  Stejhen.  in  his 
CummnUa »•»>*,  states  that  in  the  law  of  England 
such  a  right  is  so  much  of  course,  ns  regards  every 
corporation,  that  if  the  charter  by  which  certain 
persona  are  incorporated  give  to  a  select  bodi,  out 
of  their  whole  number,  a  power  to  make  B.  as 
to  certain  specified  matters,  the  body  at  large  Is 
nevertheless  at  liberty  to  make  them  with  regard 
to  all  matters  not  specified.  Every  cor|>oraiii  ti, 
too,  can  of  course  alter  or  repeal  the  B.  which 
itself  has  made.  By  the  Municipal  Corporation 
Act,  J)  and  C>  Will.  IV.  c.  7fi,  s.  {»■»,  borough  coun- 
cils have  power  to  make  B.  for  Ihe  government 
of  the  borough,  and  for  the  prevention  and  sup- 
pression of  nuisances  ;  such  by-laws,  however, 
not  to  be  of  force  till  the  expiration  of  forty  days 
after  the  same,  or  a  copy  shall  have  born  sent  to 
one  of  the  secretaries  of  state,  during  w  hich  period 
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Her  Majesty,  with  the  advice  of  licr  privy  council, 
may  either  disallow  the  15.,  or  a  part,  or  enlarge  the 
time  within  which  they  shall  not  come  into  force. 
Railway  companies  are  required  to  lay  before  the 
Board  of  Tmrle.  for  the  approbation  of  that  authority, 
certified  copies  of  the  B.  and  regulations  by  which 
the  railway  is  governed,  which  B.  may  be  disallowed 
by  the  Hoard  at  its  pleasure.  See  Canal  Acts,  Car- 
rikr,  Railway. 

BYXG,  Gkorgf,  VisrorNT  Torrington,  a  British 
admiral,  born  January  27,  10(13,  eldest  son  of  John 
By  tig,  Esq.,  of  YVrotham,  Kent,  entered  the  navy  as 
a  volunteer  at  the  nee  of  15,  and  rapidly  rose  to  the 
rank  of  lieutenant.  In  108N,  he  recommended  him- 
self to  the  Prince  of  Orange  by  his  activity  and  zeal 
in  attaching  the  officers  of  the  fleet  to  the  cause  of 
the  Revolution,  and  wan  advanced  to  the  rank  of 
captain.  In  17<>2  he  took  part  in  the  capturing  and 
burning  of  the  Spanish  fleet  at  Vigo,  and  in  the 
following  year  was  made  rear-admiral  of  the  red. 
The  attack  on  Gibraltar  was  solclv  confided  to  his 
command,  and  for  his  gallant  conduct  at  the  battle 
of  Malaga  he  was  knighted  by  Queen  Anne.  In 
170S  he  became  admiral  of  the  blue,  ami  com- 
manded a  squadron  fitted  out  to  oppose  an  intended 
invasion  of  Scotland  from  France,  on  the  part  of 
the  Pretender.  He  pursued  the  French  fleet  to  the 
Firth  of  Forth,  took  one  ship,  and  forced  the  fleet 
back  to  Dunkirk,  on  which  oecasiou  he  was  pre- 
sented with  the  freedom  of  the  city  of  F.dinhurgh. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  rebellion  of  1715,  he 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  squadron  in 
the  Downs,  and  for  important  services  against  the 
French,  was  created  a  baronet.  In  17 IK,  ho  com- 
manded the  English  fleet  sent  to  Sicily  for  the  pro- 
tection of  the  neutrality  of  Italy,  and  gained  a  vic- 
tory over  the  Spanish  fleet  off  Messina.  Soon  after, 
be  was  appointed  treasurer  of  the  navy  nud  rear-ad- 
miral of  Great  Hritaiu.  In  January  17:21,  he  was 
^orn  one  of  the  privy  council,  and  in  September! 
following,  created  Baron  Southhill  and  Viscount  [ 
Torrington.  On  the  revival  of  the  Order  of  the 
Bath,  in  1725,  he  was  installed  one  of  the  knights; 
and,  on  the  accession  of  George  II.,  was  nominated 
First  Lord  of  the  Admiraltv.  He  represented  Ply- 
mouth in  parliament  from  170G  until  1721.  Died 
January  17,  1733. 

BYNG,  Jons,  a  brave  but  ill-fated  British  admiral, 
fourth  son  of  the  preceding,  bom  in  1704,  entered 
the  navy  early,  served  under  his  father,  and,  in 
1727,  became  captain.  In  17  IS,  he  had  attained 
t!.e  rank  of  admiral  of  the  red.  In  1750,  he  was 
appointed  to  command  a  squadron  of  ten  ships  of 
the  line  in  the  Mediterranean,  destined  for  the 
relief  of  Minorca,  at  that  time  blockaded  bv  a 
French  fleet  under  La  Galissoniere.  On  the  2oth 
May,  H.  made  the  signal  to  engage,  which  was 
obeyed  by  Rear-admiral  West  with  such  impctu- 
o.«ity  that  several  of  the  enemy's  ships  were  driven 
o:it  of  the  line ;  but  H.  not  advancing  to  his 
support,  the  French  were  allowed  to  escape,  and 
Minorca  was  lo-t.  The  dissatisfaction  in  England, 
on  the  news  arriving,  was  taken  advantage  of  by 
the  ministry  to  avert  the  public  odium  from  their 
own  inefficient  measures.  B.  was  tried  by  a  court- 
martial,  and  condemned  to  death,  for  a  breach  of 
the  12th  article  of  war,  but  recommended  to  mercy. 
Sacrificed  to  the  general  indignation,  he  was  shot  on 
board  the  Monarch,  at  Portsmouth,  March  14,  1757, 
meeting  his  fate  with  firmness  and  resignation.  In 
the  fleet,  he  was  not  popular,  being  a  strict  discipli- 
narian. 

BYXKERSHOEK,    Cornelihs    van,    r  Dutch 
jurisconsult,  was  bom  at  Middelburg,  in  Zealand. 
2'Jth  May  D573.    He  studied  at  the  university  of 
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Franeker,  took  the  degree  of  doctor  in  1094,  and 
immediately  after  commenced  to  practice  as  an 
advocate  at  the  Hague,  hi  17u3,  lie  was  elected 
by  the  states-general  a  member  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  in  the  exercise  of  his  functions,  soon 
had  occasion  to  observe  how  defective  and  vague 
was  the  common  law  of  the  country.  In  171o, 
with  a  view  to  remedy  this,  he  published  the 
first  part  of  his  OUtn-alionet  Juris  Ji„maui ;  in 
1719,  his  Opttscula  I'arii  Argumenli  ;  and  in  1724, 
he  was  elevated  to  the  dignity  of  president  of 
the  supreme  court.  In  1733,  appeared  the  rest  of 
his  Obsrrrationcs  Juris  Jxomani.  li.  now  began  to 
devote  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of  Dutch 
and  international  law,  acquiring,  of  the  former 
in  particular,  a  most  extensive  and  solid  know- 
ledge. His  great  work  on  this  subject  is  his 
Qiursiiotu*  Juris  J'rivati,  which  he  did  not  live  to 
finish,  and  on  the  other,  his  Qiuistionc*  Juri*  Puhlici. 
In  addition  to  these,  B.  collected  (from  his  notes) 
the  decisions  and  proceedings  of  the  supreme 
court  in  his  time,  under  the  title  Obsrrratitmes 
Tumultuaruf,  and  besides  (what  is  perhaps  his  most 
valuable  work)  made  a  digest  under  the  title  of 
Corpus  Juris  IlollanJiri  ,  t  Ztlandiri,  of  all  the  laws 
of  his  own  country,  whether  statutory,  or  existing 
in  the  decisions  of  courts,  or  in  the, practice  of  the 
bar,  or  in  the  customs  of  particular  places.  He  died 
Kith  April  1743.  A  complete  edition  of  his  works 
was  published  by  1  rofes<sor  Vicat  of  Geneva,  in 
17(51. 

BY  RGIUS,  JrSTts,  or,  more  properly,  JonsT 
Bvrgi,  the  inventor  of  various  astronomical  instru-  ' 
nients,  was  born  2Sth  February  1552,  at  Lichtcn- 
stcig,  in  the  canton  of  St.  Gall,  Switzerland.  In 
1759,  he  went  into  the  service  of  the  learned 
Landgraf  of  Hesse,  YVilhclm  IV.  His  first  work 
was  a  celestial  globe,  the  surface  of  which  was 
plated  with  silver,  and  in  which  the  stars  were 
placed  according  to  his  own  observations.  The 
landgraf  sent  it  to  the  Emperor  Rudolf  II.,  who 
thought  it  bo  beautiful,  that  in  10i>4.  be  appointed 
B.  his  own  mechanician.  B.  subsequently  went  to 
Austria,  but  returned  to  Casscl  in  1022,  where  he 
died  in  1G33.  Many  of  his  reputed  discoveries  and 
inventions  ate  questioned,  such  as  those  of  logarithms 
and  the  pnqtortional  compasses;  but  he  seems  to 
have  hit  upon  something  like  both,  w  hile  it  is  certain 
that  he  was  the  inventor  of  a  method  of  resolving 
spherical  triangles. 

BYRLAW,  BI'RLAW,  or  BU  RLAW,  the  name 
given  to  a  sort  of  popular  jurisprudence  formerly  in 
use  in  Scotland,  in  villages  ami  among  husbandmen. 
Sir  John  Skene,  writing  in  1597,  when  the  system 
was  in  full  force,  defines  B.  as  '  leges  rustirorum,  dc  re 
rustica  Iniir — laws  made  by  husbandmen,  concerning 
neighborhood  to  be  kept  among  themselves.' — /{eg. 
Majcst.  lib.  iv.  c.  39;  lie  Vrrlt.  Sign  if.  voce  Bvrlaw. 
As  the  B.  was  enacted  by  the  common  consent  of 
the  villager  or  neighbours,  so  it  was  administered 
by  judges  chosen  by  them  from  their  own  ranks. 
The-e  judges  were  commonly  called  'byrlaw  men,' 
a  name  which  is  still  applied  in  some  parts  of  Scot- 
land to  an  arbiter,  oddsmati,  or  umpire.  The  courts 
which  they  held  were  called  '  byrlaw  courts,'  and 
took  cognizance  of  disputes  between  neighbour  and 
neighbour.  B.  is  sup|K»scd  to  be  derived  from  boor, 
or  baur,  a  countryman. 

BYROX,  Gkokijk  Gordon,  Loup,  a  great  English 
poet,  was  born  in  Holies  Street  London,  on  the  22d 
of  January  1788.  He  was  the  only  son  of  Captain 
John  Byron,  of  the  Guards/and  Catharine  Gordon  of 
Gight,  an  heiress  in  Aberdeenshire.  Captain  Byron 
and  his  wife  did  not  live  happily.  Domestic  peace 
perished  in  the  conflict  of  their  ungovernable  tempers. 
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The  husband'*  habits  were  profligate  in  the  highest 
degree,  and  the  wife's  fortune  was  coon  squandered 
in  the  debauch  and  at  the  gambling  table.  Sepa- 
rated from  her  husband,  the  lady  retired  to  the  city 
of  Aberdeen  with  her  little  kmc  boy,  whom  she 
passionately  loved,  her  sole  income  at  this  time  being 
about  £\'M)  per  annum.  In  his  11th  year,  B.  suc- 
ceeded his  grand-uncle,  William  Lord  Byron ;  and 
mother  and  son  immediately  left  the  north  for  New- 
stead Abbey,  the  ancient  scut  of  the  family,  situated 
a  few  miles  distant  from  Nottingham,  in  the  romantic 
district  which  Sherwood  Forest  shadowed,  and  which 
was  once  familiar  with  the  bugle  of  Robin  Hood. 
On  succeeding  to  the  title,  B.  was  placed  in  a  private 
school  at  Dulwich,  and  thereafter  sent  to  Harrow. 
The  most  remarkable  thing  about  B.'s  early  years 
was  his  extraordinary  attachments.  Like  almost 
every  member  of  the  poetic  tribe,  he  '  had  a  passion 
for  the  name  of  Mary.'  In  his  8th  year,  in  Aber- 
deenshire, he  fell  in  love  with  Mary  Duff.  Margaret 
Parker,  a  cousin  of  hi*  own,  and  who  died  early,  was 
his  next  idol.  His  strongest  passion  was,  however, 
for  Mary  Oiuworth.  This  lady  he  first  met  when  on 
a  visit  to  Newstead  in  1  SOS, 'at  which  date  he  was 
in  his  lr.th  >e»r.  Miss  Chaworth's  lather  had  been 
killed  in  u  duel  by  Lord  B\  ron,  the  grand-uncle  of 
the  poet,  and  marriage  wonid  have  healed  the  family 
feud,  and  would  have  joined  rich  estates.  But  it 
was  not  to  be.  Miss  Chaworth  was  B.'s  senior 
by  two  years,  and  evidently  felt  little  flattered  by 
the  worship  of  the  lame  Barrow  boy.  Next  year 
came  the  parting  interview  described  iu  The  Dream, 
with  which  every  Englishman  is  familiar  now  as 
with  a  personal  experience.  In  lttui,  B.  removed 
to  Trinity  College,  Cambridge;  and  two  years  there- 
after his  first  volume  of  verse,  entitled'  Ifoitrt  of 
Idlrnt**,  was  printed  at  Newark.  The  poems  therein 
contained  were  not  absolutely  without  merit,  but 
they  might  have  been  written  by  any  well-educated 
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lad,  who,  in  addition  to  ordinary  ability,  possessed 
the  slightest  touch  of  poetic  sensibility.  The  volume 
was  tiercel v  assailed  by  Lord  (then  Mr.)  Brougham 
iu  the  Edinburgh  lie  viae,  and  his  sarca>ius  stung 
B.  into  a  poet.  The  satire,  Englith  Bard*  mid  Scotch 
lia  ian  r*,  was  written  in  reply  to  the  article  iu  the 
Edinburgh,  and  the  town  was  taken  by  n  play  of 
wit  and  a  mastery  of  versification  unequalled  since 
the  days  of  Pope.  In  the  babble  of  praise  that  imme- 
diately arose,  B.  withdrew  from  England,  vu-ited 
the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  sojourned 
in  Turkey  and  (ireeee.  On  his  return  iu  1  s  1 2,  he 
published  the  first  two  cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  with 
immense  success,  and  was  at  once  enrolled  among 
the  great  poets  of  his  country.  During  the  next  two 
>  ear*,  he  produced  The  Giaour,  The  liridr  of  Abjidot, 
The  1'itrmir.  and  Istra.  While  these  brilliant  pieces 
were  flowing  from  his  pen,  he  was  indulging  in  all 
the  revelries  and  excesses  of  the  metropolis.  What 
was  noblest  in  the  man  revolted  at  this  mode  of  life, 
and,  in  an  effort  to  escape  from  it.  he  married  Miss 
Milbanke,  daughter  of  Sir  Ralph  Milbanke,  a  baronet 
in  the  county  of  Durham.  This  union  proved  singu- 
larly infelicitous  It  Listed  only  a  year,  and  during 
that  brief  period,  money  embarrassments,  recrimina- 
tions, and  all  the  miseries  incident  lo  an  ill-assorted 
marriage,  were  of  frequent  occurrence.  After  the 
birth  of  her  child  Ada,  Lady  Bvron  retired  to  her 
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father's  house,  mid  refused  to  return.  This  event, 
from  the  celebrity  of  one  of  the  parties,  caused  con- 
siderable excitement  in  the  fashionable  world.  B. 
became  the  subject  of  all  uncharitable  tongue*. 
The  most  popular  poet,  he  was  Tor  a  space  the  most 
unpopular  individual  in  the  country.  In  one  of  his 
letters,  written  from  Italy  some  years  later,  referring 
to  the  slanders  current  at  the  time,  he  thus  expresses 
himself:  'I  was  accused  of  every  monstrous  vice 
by  public  rumour  and  private  rancour.  My  name, 
which  had  been  a  knightly  or  a  noble  one  since  my 
fathers  helped  to  conquer  the  kingdom  for  William 
the  Norman,  was  tainted.  I  felt  that  if  what  was 
whis|>cred,  and  muttered,  and  murmured  was  true, 
I  was  unfit  for  England;  if  false.  England  was  unfit 
for  me.  I  withdrew.*  The  separation  from  his  wife, 
and  the  departure  from  England,  mark  a  stage  in 
B.'s  genius.  A  new  element  of  power  had  entered 
into  his  verse;  the  reader  feels  it  quite  distinctly  in 
the  magnificent  burst  of  exultation  that  0|>ci)s  the 
third  canto  of  the  Childe— 

Once  more  upon  the  waters,  yet  once  more ! 

Misery  and  indignation  stimulated  him  to  remark- 
able activity.  Six  months*  stay  at  Geneva  produced 
the  third  canto  of  Childe  Harold  and  The  Prisoner 
of  ChilloH.  Manfred  and  The  Lament  of  Tas*o  were 
written  iu  1817.  The  tiext  year,  he  was  at  Venice, 
and  finished  Childe  Harold  there;  and,  in  the  gay 
and  witty  liejipo,  made  an  experiment  in  the  new 
field  which  he  was  afterwards  to  work  so  success- 
fully. During  the  next  three  years,  he  produced 
the  first  five  cantos  of  Don  Juan,  and  a  number 
of  dramas  of  various  merit,  Cain  and  Wrmcr  being 
opposite  poles.  In  1SJ2,  he  removed  to  Pisa,  and 
worked  there  at  linn  Juan,  which  poem,  with  the 
exception  of  The  Vision  of  Judgment,  occupied  his 
pen  almost  up  to  the  close  of  his  life.  Morally, 
his  Italian  life  was  unsatisfactory,  and  his  genius 
was  tainted  by  his  indulgences.  At  the  close  of 
his  career,  he  was  visited  by  a  new  inspiration  ; 
the  sun,  so  long  obscured,  shone  out  gloriously  at 
its  setting.  In  the  summer  of  1 8*23,  he  sailed  for 
Greece,  to  aid  the  struggle  for  independe  nce  w  ith  his 
influence  and  money.  He  arrived  at  Missoh>n-*hi 
on  the  4th  or  January  1 8*24.  There  he  found  nothing 
but  confusion  and  contending  chiefs;  but  in  three 
months,  he  succeeded  in  evoking  some  kind  of 
order  from  the  turbulent  patriotic  chaos.  His 
health,  however,  began  to  fail.  On  the  ',<th  April,  he 
was  overtaken  by  a  shower  while  on  horseback,  and 
fever  and  rheumatism  followed.  Medical  aid  was 
procured,  and  copious  bleeding  recommended ;  but 
this,  B.,  with  characteristic  wilfulness,  opposed. 
Before  death,  he  sank  into  a  stnte  of  lethargy,  and 
those  who  were  near  heard  him  murmuring  anont  his 
wife,  his  sister,  and  his  child.  After  twenty-lour 
hours'  insensibility,  he  expired  on  the  evening  of  the 
l'.»th  April  1  K*2  t .  His  body  was  conveyed  to  England  ; 
and,  denied  a  resting-place  iu  Westminster  Abbey,  it 
rests  iu  the  family  vault  in  the  village  church  of 
Hucknall,  near  Newstead. 

Lord  B.  is  a  remarkable  instance  of  the  fluc- 
tuations of  literary  fashion.  Elevated  to  the 
highest  pinnacle  of  fame  in  the  heyday  of  his 
early  popularity,  he  was  unduly  depressed  nftrr 
his  death,  w  hen  the  false  romance  which  he  threw 
around  himself  and  his  writings  began  to  wear 
away;  and  it  is  only  during  the  last  ten  or  twelve 
years  that  the  proper  place  has  been  found  for  him 
in  the  public  estimation.  He  is  high,  but  not  the 
highest.  The  resources  of  his  intellect  were  amazing. 
He  gained  his  first  reputation  as  a  depicter  of  the 
gloomy  and  stormful  passions.  After  he  wrote 
llc)>j>o,  he  was  surprised  to  find  that  he  was  a 
humorist;  when  he  reached  Greece,  he  discovered 
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an  ability  for  military  organisation.  When  all  the 
school-girls  of  England  fancied  their  handsome  idol 
with  a  mow  ling  brow  ami  a  curled  lip,  h«  was 
laughing  in  Iim.1v,  anil  declaring  himself  to  be  the 
most  uuromaulic  being  in  the  world.  And  lie  was 
right.  Take  away  all  his  oriental  wrappings,  and 
you  discover  an  honest  Englishman,  who,  above  all 
things  hull's  cant  and  humbug.  In  Don  Juan  \ 
and  his  fatter*  there  is  a  wonderful  fund  of  wit, 
sarcasm,  huinuur,  and  knowledge  of  man.  Few 
men  had  a  clearer  eye  for  fuel  und  reality.  His 
eloquence,  pathos,  and  despair  ;  his  Manfred*  and 
Chilli-  Ilarutd*,  wen'  only  phases  of  his  mind. 
Toward  the  close  of  his  life,  he  was  working  toward 
his  real  strength,  und  that  lay  in  wit  and  the  direct 
representation  of  hum. in  life.  If  his  years  had  been 
extended,  he  would  in  all  likelihood  have  deserted 
poetry  for  prose,  gaudy  coloured  faction  for  sober 
fact;  and  tile  assertion  may  be  huxarded,  that  the 
English  novel  would  liave  boasted  of  another  and  a 
greater  Fielding. 

BYROX  HAY  lies  on  the  north-east  coast  of 
Labrador  in  North  America,  its  lat.  ami  long,  being 
respectively  MJ  40'  X.,  and  67  '  30'  W. 

BYROX  ISLAND  is  situoted  in  the  Mulgrave 
Archipelago  of  the  Pacific  Ocean,  its  lat.  and  long, 
being  respectively  1°  Is'  S.,  and  177'  '*>'  E. 

BY  SSI'S,  a  name  given  from  ancient  (Ireck  and 
Roman  times  to  the  bundle  of  silky  filaments  by 
which  many  latuellibruiichialc  mollusks — bivalve 
shells — attach  themselves  to  rocks  or  other  fixed 
substances.  Tin-  B.  springs  from  a  cavity  at  the  base 
of  the  solitary  foot  of  the  mollusk,  and  its  filaments, 
which  are  capable  of  being  reproduced  if  destroyed, 
arc  accreted  by  a  glandular  tissue  w  hich  occupies  a 
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furrow  running  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  foot. 
They  are  united  together  at  the  base  in  a  common 
mass,  and  are  often  considerably  divergent.  They 
nre  guided  to  their  place  by  the  foot,  and  expand 
into  a  sort  of  disc  at  the  point  of  attachment,  so 
as  to  have  a  firm  hold.  A  few  common  mussels 
in  an  aquarium  readily  atTord  an  opportunity  of 
observing  the  B.,  particularly  when  the  filaments 
are  attached  to  the  glass-sidce  of  the  vessel.  In 
the  Pinna  (q.  v.)  of  the  Mediterranean,  the  B.  is 
remarkably  long' ami  delicate,  has  a  beautiful  silky 
lustre,  is  very  strong,  and  is  ea|va>>le  of  being  woven 
into  cloth,  upon  which  a  very  high  vnbte  is  set  ;  but 
the  animal  which  produces  it  is  now  so  rare,  that  it 
is  almost  exclusively  an  article  of  curiosity.  This 
manufacture  was  known  to  the  ancients, 

BYSSl'S  Hit.  a  fine  flaxen  or  silky  substance), 
a  genus  established  by  Linmeus  to  include  some 
of  the  lowest  and  most  obscure  forms  of  vege- 
tation, and  defined  as  having  a  substance  like  fine 
down  or  velvet,  simple  or  feathered.  Botanists 
■ometimes  ranked  it  amo"c  Ali^r,  sometimes  nmong 
Fungi;    it  has  been  made  the  type  of  a  group 


Bymnrem,  and  placed  among  Lichens.  Some  have 
regarded  this  group  as  entitled 
to  the  rank  of  a  distinct  order, 
'  comprehending  the  tilumcutuiis 
fungi  found  in  cellars,  and  simi- 
lar plants;'  but  others  reject 
the  genus  as  altogether  spurious. 
Some  of  the  species  ouce  included 
iu  it  have  now  been  satisfac- 
torily shewn  to  be  Lichens,  others 
to  be  Confrrvann;  whilst  many 
appear  to  be  really  not  distinct  B'.ack-rock  lKsius 
vegetable  forms,  but  cryptogamic  ( Ityttua  nitjra). 
plants  prevented  by  unfavour- 
able circumstances  from  proper  development.  The 
green  incrustations  formerly  regarded  as  species  of 
B.,  have  been  found  to  be  the  primary  germination 
of  mosses,  often  species  of  Poltftrtckum  and  Tortui*. 
It  cannot  be  said,  however,  that  the  nature  of  all 
the  vegetable  forms  which  have  been  referred  to 
the  genus  B.,  has  yet  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
Some  of  them  are  very  phosphorescent,  and  arc 
generally  found  where  some  higher  form  of  vegeta- 
tion is  undergoing  decay. 

bystrOm.  Jolt.  Xiroi.avh,  a  celebrated  sculp- 
tor, was  born  ixth  Dccemlicr  17SK,  at  Philippstadt 
in  the  province  of  Wcnnchiiid,  Sweden,  and  educated 
under  Sergcll  of  Stockholm.  In  IHou,  he  obtained 
the  highest  prize  iu  the  Swedish  Academy  of  Arts, 
and  in  the  following  year  went  to  Rome,  where  he 
executed  his  first  indi|K ndent  work,  a  'Drunken 
Bacchus,'  and  sent  it  home.  It  was  received  with 
great  approbation,  and  B.  was  compelled  to  repeat  it 
thrice.  Iu  1 H] 5,  he  returned  to  Stockholm,  and 
surprised  the  newly  elected  crown. prince  by  exhibit- 
ing a  colossal  statue  of  himself,  w  hich  he  had  finished 
all  but  the  head  in  Rome,  mid  which  he  hud  found 
means  to  complete  quietly  in  Stockholm.  The 
crown-prince  was  highly  gratified,  and  commissioned 
B.  to  execute  colossal  statues  of  Charles  X..  XL,  and 
XII.  B.  returned  to  Rome,  but  has  since  tuken  up 
his  residence  in  Stockholm.  His  chief  works  are:  'A 
Xympli  goiinj  into  the  Bath,'  *  A  reclining  Juno, 
suckling  the  \  oung  Hercules,' '  Hygieia,'  4  A  Pandora 
combing  her  Hair,'  '  A  Dancing-girl,'  a  statue  of 
LiniMEU*,  and  colossal  statues  of  Charles  XIII., 
(•ustavu*  Adolphns,  and  Charles  XIV.  H.  excels  in 
the  delineation  of  females  and  children,  but  his 
male  figures  want  strength  of  character;  his  con- 
ceptions are  always  true  to  nature,  his  grouping 
skilful  and  pleasant,  and  his  execution  is  clear  und 
distinct. 

BYTTXERIACE.H,  a  natural  order  of  exogenous 
plants,  sometimes  united  with  the  order  SUrruIiace<r. 
(q.  v.),  and  also  closely  allied  to  Malrarea  (q.  v.), 
from  which  it  differs,  cs|>ecially  in  the  stamens 
not  being  columnar — although  more  or  less  united, 
generally  into  a  cup  or  tub* — also  in  the  anthers 
being  turned  inwards,  and  'J-celled.  The  species  of 
this  order  are  trees,  shrubs,  or  hulf-shrubby  plants, 
abounding  chiefly  in  tropical  climates,  although  some 
arc  natives  of  the  temperate  zones.  About  •ItMt  have 
b'.eti  described.  The  llowcrs  of  many  are  beauti- 
ful. The  most  imjK>rtant  product  of  the  order  is 
Cocoa  (q.  v.).  The  fruit  of  (r  minima  ulniifolia,  a 
native  of  Brazil,  is  eaten,  being  tilled  with  a  sweet 
und  pleasant  mucilage.  The  young  bark  of  this  tree 
yields,  when  macerated,  a  copious  mucilage,  and  is 
therefore  used  in  Martinique  for  clarifying  sugar,  as 
is  that  of  Kydia  eali/civa  in  the  northern  provinces 
of  India,  fjnaznma  u'tnifolia  was  introduced  into 
India,  and  at  one  time  largely  cultivated  in  the 
Madras  presidency,  under  the'  name  of  Bastard 
(Vdar,  that  its  foliatre  ar.d  young  shoots  might 
be  employed  us  fodder  for  cattle.     Iu  straight, 
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luxuriant  young  branches  yield  a  strong  fibre.  The 
bark  of  oilier  species  of  this  order  also  affords  a 
tough  fibre,  which  is  employed  for  making  cordage, 
particularly  that  of  Microlvtua  (or  Sfhillern)  tpeeta- 
hili*  in  the  regions  on  the  southern  base  of  the 
Himalaya,  Abroma  auj/uxium  in  various  parts  of 
India.  Dambetia  »iitct>tbiliii  in  Madagascar,  and  D. 
uiub'llata  in  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  Abroma  anqttit- 
tum  has  been  especially  recommended  to  attention 
and  cultivation  on  account  of  its  fibre,  which  is 
beautiful,  white,  fine,  and  strong,  and  is  produced 
in  groat  uhundancc.  The  phi  tit  grows  to  he  a 
handsome  small  tree,  having  hairy  lobed  leaves  and 
beautiful  drooping  purple  flowers;  but  may  be 
treated  much  as  willows  grown  for  basket -making, 
und  in  this  way  yields  two,  three,  or  even  four  crops 
of  cuttings  annually,  which  arc  peeled  and  the  bark 
macerated  in  Order  to  the  separation  of  the  fibre. 

BY-TOWN,  a  town  of  Upper  Canada,  on  the 
Ottawa,  taking  its  name  from  Colonel  By  of  the 
Royal  Engineers.  It  is  now  Ottawa  (q.  v.),  the 
capital  of  I'nitcd  Canada. 

BYZA  NTINE  ART.  From  the  time  of  Constan- 
tino the  Great,  the  eiii|ierors  of  the  East  arrogated 
to  their  imperial  city  the  pre-eminence  which, 
for  so  long  a  period,  ancient  Rome  had  actually 
possessed;  and,  as  a  necessary  consequence  of  this 
assumption,  Constantinople,  «r  Byzantium,  as  it  still 
continued  sometime*  to  be  called,  became  the  rival 
of  the  uiother-city  in  the  richness  and  variety  of  its 
artistic  monuments.  In  Rome,  and.  indeed,  in  the 
whole  of  Westeru  Europe,  the  first  effect  produced 
by  the  influx  of  the  mighty  stream  of  barburian  life, 
and  the  consequent  dissolution  of  existing  society, 
was  the  almost  total  suppression  of  artistic  effort. 
It  was  then  that  the  artists  of  the  West,  willing  and 
eager  to  avail  themselves  of  the  invitation  held  out 
to  them,  poured  into  Constantinople,  carrying  with 
them  what  yet  remained  of  the  artistic  life  of  the 
ancient  world.  Byzantium  was  the  hearth  on 
which,  during  the  dark  period  of  the  middle  ages, 
those  feeble  sparks  of  ancient  art  were  kept  alive, 
which  served  to  kindle  the  new  and  independent 
artistic  life  of  the  modern  world.  Not  only  were 
the  painters  and  sculptors  of  Italy  indebted  to  the 
art  of  Byzantium  for  the  tradition  of  that  ideal 
mode  of  conception  to  which  the  term  classical  is 
peculiarly  applied,  but  artists  in  every  department 
derived  thence  the  elements  of  that  technical  know- 
ledge without  which  the  embodiment  of  such  con- 
ceptions is  impossible.  This  practical  acquaintance 
with  the  technical  rudiments  of  their  respective  arts, 
which  could  scarcely  have  been  derived  from  a  mere 
examination  of  aneient  works,  was  communicated  to 
the  fathers  of  Italian  art  by  living  Mvzantincs,  some 
of  them  probably  the  descendants  of  tho«e  whom 
barbarian  conquests  had  driven  into  the  East,  and 
whom  the  conquests  of  a  still  more  barbarous  race 
now  restored  to  Western  Europe.  It  is  impossible 
to  doubt  that  modern  art  was  lamely  indebted  to 
this  circumstance  for  the  marvellous'  stride  which 
it  took  immediately  after  the  faking  of  <'on«tnnti- 
nople  by  the  Turks.  But  though  its  chief  value 
may  consist  in  its  having  thus  transmitted  to  us  the 
succession  of  antiquity,  B.  A.  was  by  no  means 
devoid  of  original  nnd  individual  character  ;  and  it 
is  only  in  so  far  as  it  possesses  this,  nnd  not  when 
regarded  as  a  mere  conservation  of  antique  types 
and  processes,  that  it  takes  rank  as  a  school  of  art. 
The  characteristic  element  in  B.  A.  may  be  described 
us  the  earliest  artistic  recognition  and  representa- 
tion to  the  senses  of  what  wa«  new  arid  peculiar  in 
Christian  as  opposed  to  heathen  life.  To  the  fullest 
extent  to  which  it  could  claim  a  separate  ami 
individual  existence,  B.  A.  was  Christian  art ;  and 
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consequently  in  Germany,  where  the  subject  has 
received  more  attention' than  in  this  couniiy,  the 
two  terms  are  frequently  used  as  synonymous.'  The 
appearance  of  B.  A.,  in  this  its  only  peculiar  sense, 
dates  from  the  age  of  Justinian,  i.  e.|  from  the  earlier 
half  of  the  ftth  c,  and  its  productive  period  may  be 
said  to  terminate  with  the  conquest  of  the  Eastern 
Empire  by  the  Crusaders  in  1204.  But  though  its 
declension  dates  from  this  event,  B.  A.  continued 
to  exist  in  considerable  vigour  down  to  the  final 
destruction  of  the  Empire  of  the  East  in  14f>3  ;  and 
even  now  may  be  seen  as  the  inseparable  handmaid 
of  the  Greek  Church,  both  in  Europe  and  in  Asia. 
It  is  in  this  point  of  view,  and  more  particularly  as 
forming  the  basis  of  artistic  life  in  Russia,  that  B.  A. 
possesses  its  chief  living  interest  in  our  day.  Wiiat 
Rome  was  to  the  Western,  Byzantium  was  to  the 
Eastern  European  ;  and  the  relation  of  the  latter  to 
his  mother-city,  if  it  commenced  nt  a  somewhat 
later  date,  continued  during  the  whole  period  of  the 
middle  ages. 

Though  the  inhabitant*  of  Eastern  Europe  thus 
derived  their  traditions  of  antiquity  from  a  meaner 
source  than  the  Romanic  nations,  they  received 
them  more  unbroken;  and,  from  first  to  last, 
were  subjected  to  their  influences  during  a  much 
longer  period.  To  them  the  living  voice  and 
hand  continued  to  communicate  what  for  neaily 
a  thousand  years  Italians,  Spaniards,  and  Franks 
had  had  to  seek  in  the  dead  image  and  letter 
alone;  and  if  anything  still  remains  unrecorded 
of  ancient  thought,  it  doubtless  dwells  on  Greek, 
and  not  on  Roman  or  German  tongues.  Indolent, 
luxurious,  and  dissolute  as  their  ancestors  bad  been 
in  classical  times,  the  citizens  of  Constantinople 
were  distinguished  by  an  intellectual  character, 
which,  unfruitful  and  enfeebled  though  it  was,  was 
systematic,  subtle,  mystical,  and  pedantic.  They 
were  eminently  an  instructed  people ;  but,  like 
individuals  whose  glory  is  in  the  past,  they  were 
more  conservative  than  original ;  and,  however 
justly  we  may  despise  the  chaff  which  they  engen- 
dered, it  is  impossible  to  overestimate  the  value  of 
the  corns  of  gold  which  clung  to  their  memories. 

BrzAvmr.  AncniTUTrRE.  The  typical  form  of 
B.  Architecture,  at  least  as  applied  to  ecclesiastical 


Church  of  St.  Sophia  nt  Constantinople : 
Specimen  of  Uyxaniluo  ArclilUeturc. 

purposes,  was  fixed  by  the  church  of  St.  Sophia, 
which  still  exists  as  the  great  masque  of  Constan- 
tinople. It  was  built,  or  rather  rebuilt,  by  the 
orders  of  Justinian,  the  architects  being  Anthemius 
of  Tralles.  and  Isodorns,  the  Elder,  of  Miletus,  and 
completed  537  a.  n.  Though  the  largest  and  most 
magnificent,  the  church  of  St.  Sophia  was  but  one  of 
twenty-five  churches  which  were  erected  in  the 
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capital,  and  of  n  vastly  greater  number,  of  eccle- 
siastical structures  with  which  the  provinces  were 
adorned  by  the  pious  emperor.  The  style  thus 
introduced  largely  influenced  the  architecture  even 
of  Wesrcru  Europe;  and  iu  St.  Murk 'a  at  Venice, 
the  churches  at  Ravenna  and  elsewhere  on  the 
Adriatic,  and  even  iu  the  cathedral  of  Aix-la- 
Chapclle,  we  have  examples  of  churches  almost 
purely  Byzantine.  The  fuiulainent.il  principle  in 
the  construction  of  Byzantine  churches  was  an  end- 
lessly varied  application  of  the  Roman  arch,  whilst 
its  exhibition  in  the  form  of  the  cupola  was  their 
most  characteristic  feature.  In  the  St.  Sophia,  as 
was  generally  the  ease,  the  cupola  covered  the 
principal  central  portion  of  the  church,  and  was 
sup|>ortcd  by  strong  and  lofty  pillars,  bound  together 
by  bold  arches.  To  this  central  space  were  usually 
joined  others  of  smaller  size,  which  were  covered 
by  half-i'ujxjlas  or  arches  of  more  ordinary  construc- 
tion. Though  frequently  in  the  form  of  a  Greek 
cross,  wilh  the  great  cupola 
rising  in  the  centre,  and 
smaller  or  semi-cupolas  sur- 
mounting the  four  arms, 
neither  this  nor  any  other 
plan  was  consistently  adhered 
to  iu  Byzantine  churches. 
The  windows  were  always 
semicircular,  similar  to  those 
in  the  Romanic  churches  of 
Germany,  and  in  our  own 
Saxon  or  early  Norman 
eh  in  ches  ;  but  the  doors 
»i  re  tie.|iiently  square-headed, 
alter  the  classical  model, 
if .1  ii y  of  the  details,  such  as 
the  square  capitals  tapering 
downwards,  and  the  bold  pro- 
jecting mouldings  ornamented 
to  have  owed  their  origin 
entirely  to  the  ingenuity  of  Byzantine  architects. 
The  earlier  Byzantine  churches  were  profusely 
ornamented  with  ino-aics,  which,  after  the  admix- 
ture of  the  Gothic  element,  and  the  adoption  of 
the  pointed  arch,  gave  place  to  fresco-paintings. 
The  constant  use  of  the  Apse  (q.  v.)  is,  after 
the  cupola,  perhaps  their  most  marked  feature. 
The  following  division  into  |>erbds,  though,  like 
most  divisions  of  the  kind,  somewhat  arbitrary, 
has  the  authority  of  M.  Couchaud,  an  eminent 
French  architect,  in  its  favour,  and  is,  apparently, 
adopted  hy  Parker:  1.  From  the  time  of  Con- 
Htuntine  to  the  middle  of  the  sixth  e.  ;  From 
the  beginning  of  .IiHtiniau's  reign  down  to  the 
11th  c,  which  comprises  th?  greater  part  of  the 
existing  buildings  of  the  pure  Byzantine  type  ; 
3  From  the  11th  c.  to  the  conquest  of  Greece  by 
tin*  Turks,  when  the  influence  of  the  Venetian 
conquests  is  apparent  in  t lie  intermixture  of  Italian 
and  (iothic  details  mid  characteristics. 

RvZANTlNE  Sctrr.lTtRK.  When  contrasted  with 
the  ignoble,  tasteless,  and  meaningless  productions 
of  the  later  plastic  art  of  Koine,  that  of  Constan- 
tinople claims  both  admiration  nnd  respect.  The 
figures  nre  not  deficient  iu  dignity  either  in 
form  or  in  attitude,  and  a  deeply  Christian  spirit  is 
traceable  both  in  th-ir  general  conception,  and  in 
their  rich  ami  significant  spmbolicul  accompani- 
ments. In  sculpture,  as  in  architecture,  the  p.  en- 
liar  Byzantine  type  first  exhibits  itself  towards 
the  beginning  of  the  fith  century.  Alongside  <if 
unmistakable  reminiscences  of  the  antique,  it  exhi- 
bits characteristics  which  are  as  unquestionably 
oriental.  The  figures  are  positively  Inden,  not  with 
drapery  alone,  but  with  costume,  which  obscures 
the  nobler  and  fiver  lines  in  which  the  ancients 


Byzantine  Column, 
with    foliage,  seem 


delighted.  The  execution  is  careful,  even  painful 
All  this  becomes  more  and  more  the  case  ns  w« 
advance  in  the  order  of  time,  the  earliest  Christian 
works,  and  those  immediately  suggested  by  the 
antique,  exhibiting  such  faults  only  to  a  limited 
extent.  Down  to  the  li'lh  c,  the  defects  which  we 
have  described  were  the  worst  which  could  be  laid  to 
the  charge  of  B.  sculpture,  and  it  is  scarcely  earlier 
than  the  Cith  c.  that  it  assumes  thut  mummy-like 
aspect  by  which  it  is  too  generally  known.  The  art 
of  carving  in  ivory  was  practised  with  great  success 
at  Constantinople,  and  in  the  examples  of  it  which 
remain,  the  gradual  decline — the  hvnumhimj  prt«-rr*, 
as  it  has  been  aptly  called — may  be  traced  with  great 
distinctness.  Of  this  s|>ecies  of  work,  in  its  earlier 
and  better  times,  a  fine  specimen  in  alto-rilievo  of 
the  'forty  saints'  may  be  seen  in  the  museum  at 
Berlin.  The  decorations  of  the  churches,  and  of  the 
sacred  vessels  u.'ed  in  the  service  of  the  altar,  formed 
no  insignificant  objects  of  art  in  the  better  Byzan- 
tine period.  Cups,  plates,  lamps,  candlesticks, 
crosses,  and  the  like,  were  either  of  gold  or  silver, 
and  frequently  adorned  with  jewels;  whilst  the 
altar  itself,  the  chancel,  and  sometimes  the  whole 
interior  of  the  church,  were  covered  with  precious 
metals,  the  panels  being  adorned  with  mosaics  or 
frescoes. 

Byzantine  Painting.  The  same  characteri-tiis 
which  wc  h  ive  ascribed  to  I  he  sculpture  belonged 
to  the  pictorial  efforts  of  the  artist.-  of  Byzantium, 
and  of  the  neighbouring  countries  w  ho  were  mostly 
their  imitators.  The  execution  was  careful  ami 
anxious  rather  than  skilful,  and  Mich  skill  as 
still  remained  was  exhibited  iu  the  mechanical 
|>erlVction  « itli  which  the  gilding  of  the  buck- 
grounds  and  other  details  were  managed.  Of  B. 
pictures,  the  best  existing  specimens  are  to  be  found 
iu  Italy,  and  belong  especially  to  the  school  of 
Sienna.  The  picture  or  the  Viigin  in  the  chinch 
of  St.  Domenico  a:  Sienna  by  Gutdo,  bearing  date 
li'til,  deserves  special  mention.  Much  labour  was 
expended  on  the  illumination  of  MSS.  of  the  Scrip- 
tures, and  of  these'  many  beautiful  examples,  as 
fresh  us  when  they  were  painted,  may  be  seen  in 
must  of  the  larger  public  libraries  of  Europe.  The 
chief  interest  attaching  to  B.  painting  consists  in 
the  parental  relation  in  which  it  stood  to  the  ar  t  of 
Italy.  Citnabiie  may  be  regarded  as  its  immediate 
heir;  and  iu  the  vvoiks  of  Giotto.  Leonardo  da  Vinci. 
Pietro  Perugino,  and  even  of  Raphael  in  his  eat  tier 
time,  the  traces  of  the  inheritance  are  quite  unmis- 
takable.   See  Painting. 

BYZANTINE  EMPIRE,  nlso  styled  the  East 
Roman,  Eastern,  or  Greek  Empire,  was  founded  in 
31)5  a.  n.,  when  Theodosius  the  Great,  at  his  death, 
divided  the  Roman  Empire  between  his  two  sons, 
Arcadius  and  Honorius.  The  former,  a  weak  and 
luxurious  character,  was  made  emperor  of  the 
eastern  division,  formerly  included  under  the  pre- 
fectures of  the  East  and  of  lllyricum— namely.  Sviin, 
Asia  Minor,  and  I'ontns.  Mretchiug  along  the  shores 
of  the  Black  Sea  in  Asia;  Egypt  iu  Africa;  and 
Thrace,  Mo-«iu  (now  Bulgaria).  Macedonia,  Greece, 
and  Crete  in  Europe.  Arcadius  left  the  government 
of  the  empire  in  the  hands  of  his  minister-,  Rutinus, 
from  whom  it  passed  to  the  eunuch  Eutropius,  and 
afterwards  to  Gainas,  the  murderer  of  Rutinus. 
Gainas  fell  by  his  ambition  in  ><<).  nnd  the  shameless 
and  avaricious  Empress  Endoxiu  ruled  until  the 
time  of  her  death,  -lui.  See  Ar.cuurs.  Alter  Theo- 
doras II..  a  minor  under  the  guidance  of  the  prefect 
Pnetorio  Anthemius.  had  held  the  reins  during  six 
years,  he  resigned  the  government  iu  favour  of  his 
sister  Pulchcria  (Augusta),  who  ruhd  powerfully 
while  her  brother  was  kept  apart  from  nil  -'ato 
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affairs.  Western  lllvria  (comprehending  Pannonia,  Phocas,  one  of  his  generals,  was  elevated  to  the 
Dalmatia,  and  Noricum)  was  ceded  to  the  Eastern  throne.    Phocas  proved  a  bad  ruler.    Through  his 


empire  by  the  Roman  emperor  Valentinian  III; 
and  after  several  victories  achieved  hy  the  Byzan- 
tine general  Ardahurius,  over  the  Persian*,  a  part 
of  Armenia  was  also  annexed.  But,  nevertheless, 
Thrace  and  Macedonia  could  onlv  be  secured  from 


monstrous  vices,  tyranny,  and  incapacity  for  govern- 
ment, the  empire  lapsed  into  still  deeper  anarchy. 
Suddenly,  however,  a  deliverer  appeared  in  the 
per.-on  of  Heraclius  (q.  v.),  son  of  the  exarch  or 
governor-general  of  Africa,  who  headed  a  conspiracy, 


the  destructive  conquests  of  Attila  hy  the  payment  i  marched  to  Constantinople,  overthrew  tie  tyrant, 


of  tribute.  After  the  death  of  Theodosiua  II 
i  Pulchcria  married  the  senator  Marcianus  (150 — 157), 
whose  firmness  repelled  the  invasions  of  Attila.  Mar- 
cianus was  followed  by  Leo  I.,  surnamcd  Macella 
(the  Butcher),  a  Thnician  of  low  birth,  but  elevated 
to  the  throne  by  the  enmmander-in  chief,  Aspar, 
who,  being  himself  an  Arian,  would  not  venture  to 
encounter  the  perils  that  sovereignty  might  have 
entailed  on  one  of  his  religious  views.    I.eo.  II., 


and  ascended  the  throne,  do.  But  grcj;t  ns  was 
the  genius  of  Ilcraclius,  ho  had  to  submit  to  twelve 
years  of  defeat  before  ho  could  organize  and  dis- 
cipline a  victorious  army.  In  622,  he  opened  those 
magnificent  campaigns  in  which  the  jwwer  of  Persia 
was  crushed,  and  which,  in  the  opinion  of  Gibbon, 
were  equal  to  those  of  Scipio  or  Hannibal.  He 
lived,  however,  to  pee  more  formidable  foes  in  the 
Arabs,  who,  inspired  by  fanatic  zeal,  and  led  by  the 


grandson  of  the  former,  succeeded,  but  <lie«l  after  a  1  Calif  Omar,  captured,  during  ti3f> — till,  the  countries 
few  months,  in  consequence  of  which  the  crown  I  on  the  Euphrates,  with  Syria.  Judwa,  and  Egypt, 
came  into  the  possession  of  his  father,  Zeno  (17-1 —  .  The  power  of  the  Greeks,  which  was  demanded  to 
101),  who  was  banished  by  Busiliscua  (175),  but '  resist  the  Arabian  invasions,  was  miserably  divided 
who  re-ascended  the  throne  in  477.  Though  a  weak  ,  and  weakened  by  their  unending  religious  quarrels, 
and  unpopular  ruler,  he  contrived  to  retain   his  ;  especially  the  controversy  of  the  Orthodox  against 
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power  in  spite  of  several  serious  revolts.  The 
internal  distraction  of  the  empire,  to  which,  as  at 
other  times  religious  strifes  added  considerably, 
increased  greatly  during  the  rvign  of  Zeno,  and  the 
invasions  of  the  Goths  were  prevented  only  by  gifts 
and  stratagems.  Ariadne,  widow  of  Zeno,  by  her 
second  marriage  raised  the  courtier  Silentiarius  to 
the  throne  under  the  title  Anastasius  I.  (101 — 5lS). 
By  the  help  of  the  Goths,  this  monarch  over- 
threw, after  a  six  years'  contest,  the  robber  tribes 
of  Mount  Taurus.  A  new  enemy,  however,  now 
appeared  on  the  Danube  in  the  Unitarians,  against 
whose  desolating  raids  Anastnsius  built  the  Long 
Wall,  to  protect  the  peninsula  on  which  Constan- 
tinople lies.  The  war  with  the  Persians  also  broke 
out  anew  during  his  reign,  and  rclig;ous  tumults 
often  purpled  the  streets  of  Constantinople  itself. 
After  his  death,  the  army  raised  Justinus  I.  to  the 
throne.  He  maintained  liis  position  mainly  through 
the  favour  of  the  clergy,  whom  he  had  conciliated 
by  his  severe  persecution  of  heretics. 

His  nephew,  Justinian  (q.  v.  ),  succeeded  (527 — 
506),  and  became  celebrated  by  his  code  of  laws, 
and  by  the  victories  of  his  great  generals,  Belisarius 
(q.  v.)  and  Nurses  (q.  v.).  But  the  rapid  decline  of 
the  empire  after  his  death  shewed  that  he  had  not 
been  able  to  give  it  any  internal  consolidation  or 
vitality.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Justinian  that 
those  pestilent  contests  of  the  Blues  nnd  Whites 
aguinst  the  Greens  and  Reds  (political  factions  so 
named  from  the  colours  respectively  worn)  first 
attained  any  consequence  ;  and  though  the  first  dis- 
turbance was  terribly  chastised  by  lielisarius  in  532, 
they  continued  to  distract  the  capital  periodically 
down  t/i  the  7th  century.  Justin  II.  (.'.65 — 578),  a 
weak  man,  governed  by  his  wife.  Sophia,  yielded  a 
part  of  Italy  to  the  Longobards,  was  unsuccessful 


the  Mnnothelites  (q.  v.).  The  empire  was  breaking 
asunder,  and  Heraclius,  now  worn  out  with  the 
fatigues  of  war,  had  abandoned  his  enfeebled  senses 
to  pleasure,  and  his  enfeebled  intellect  to  theological 
discussions.  He  died  in  dl.  Constantine  III.,  who 
succeeded  his  father,  Heraclius,  also  died  soon  alter, 
and  was  followed  by  Heraclconas,  who  lost  the 
crown,  nnd  was  mutilated  in  an  insurrection.  The 
next  ruler  was  Constat*,  son  of  Constant, r.e  III., 
who  ruled  from  d2  to  608,  made  himself  odious  by 
cruelty,  and  perished  in  an  insurrection.  His  son, 
Constatitine  IV.,  Pogonatus  (fifis — 685),  enforced  a 
treaty  of  peace  on  the  invading  Arabs  (075)  by  his 
successful  use  of  the  Greek  fire  in  warfare.  On 
the  other  side,  he  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  in 
680  to  the  Bulgarians,  who  had  established  them- 
selves in  ancient  Mo-sia.  Justinian  11.(685 — 711), 
son  and  successor  of  Pogonatus,  was  victorious  in 
war  against  the  Monotheliic  Maronites;  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Bulgarians  (OSs.),  and  by  the  Arabs 
(002).  His  cruelty  caused  an  insurrection,  at 
the  he'id  of  which  was  Leontius,  who,  in  605, 
deposed  him,  cut  off  his  nose  (hence  his  surname 
lihinotnictnt),  and  banished  him  to  the  Tanric 
Chersonese  ;  in  7o5,  he  was  restored  to  the  throne, 
but  adversity  had  taught  him  no  wisdom.  A  part 
of  his  subjects  revolted,  and  the  king,  abandoned 
bv  his  armv  and  bv  the  Bulgarians,  was  assassin- 
ated in  711.  With' him  the  dynasty  of  Heraclius 
expired. 

Philippicus  Bardanes  (the  leader  of  the  last 
insurrection  against  Justinian  II.)  was  next  raised  to 
the  throne  (711);  hut  after  having  made  himself  odious 
by  favouring  the  metaphysical  tenets  of  the  Mono- 
thelites,  he  was  deposed  ami  brutally  deprived 
of  eyesight  (7 lit).  His  successor,  Anastasius  II., 
prudently  screened  himself  from  a  mutinous  army 


against  the  Persians,  allowed  the  Avari  to  plunder  J  by  retiring  into  a  monastery  (716),  and  left  the 


the  Paiiubian  provinces,  and  ultimately  became 
insane  through  vexation  and  anxiety.  Tiberius  the 
captain  of  the  guard,  was  then  made  regent,  and 
after  the  death  of  Justin  II.,  received  the  imperial 
dignity.  He  ruled  with  mildness  and  prudence 
<57S — 582),  purchased  a  peace  with  the  Avari,  con- 
cluded the  war  with  Persia,  and  left  as  his  successor 
the  commander-in-chief.  Mnuriciiis,  who  reigned 
from  582  to  G02.  Having  replaced  on  the  throne 
the  Persian  King,  Kosroes  II.,  who  had  been  banished 
by  his  subjects,  he  thus  secured  the  peace  of  his 
eastern  frontiers:  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  war 
aguinst  the  Adari  did  not  prosper.  His  niggardly 
treatment  of  the  armv  caused  a  military  insurrec- 


crown  to  Thcodosius  III.,  who  abdicated  in  717, 
when  Leo,  the  Isaurtan,  and  general  of  the  army 
of  the  East,  did  not  recognise  him,  and  marched 
with  hostile  intent  to  Constantinople.  Leo.  (q.  v.) 
himself  ascended  the  throne  in  717,  ami  drove  back 
the  Arabs  from  Constantinople,  but  unhappily  gave 
occasion  in  726,  for  that  contest  concerning  the 
worship  of  images,  which  rent  the  empire  for  more 
than  a  century.  In  72*.  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna 
was  lost,  and  the  eastern  provinces  became  the  prey 
of  the  Arabs,  over  whom,  however,  he  won  a  great 
victory  in  Phrygia.  He  died  in  711.  Constantine  V. 
(741 — 775),  son  of  I<co  III.,  on  account  of  his 
zeal  as  an  iconoclast,  was  hated  by  the  monks. 


tion  in  which  he  was  slain  along  with  his  son;  and,  who  gave  him  the  surname  '  Copronymos,'  because 
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(according  to  their  malicious  and  uncleanly  state- 
ment) lie  had  polluted  the  font  at  his  baptism.  He 
was  a  brave  ruler,  recovered  from  the  Arab*  parts 
of  Syria  and  Armenia,  and  ultimately  defeated  the 
Bulgarian*,  against  whom  be  had  Ions  been  unsuc- 
cessful. His  son,  Leo  IV.  (77.'» — 78o)  wan  a  mild 
ruler;  but  by  the  ability  of  his  generals  he  made 
the  boundaries  of  the  empire  secure  against  the 
Arab*.  After  him  Constantino  VI.  ascended  the 
throne  under  the  guardianship  of  his  ambitious 
mother,  Irene  (q.  v.).  who  raised  a  powerful  party 
in  favour  of  image-worship.  Constantine  having 
made  an  attempt  to  liberate  himself  from  the  influ- 
ence of  his  mother  and  her  paramour,  Stauratius, 
Irene  barbarously  caused  her  own  son  to  be  blinded 
(7l»7).  He  died  soon  after  this  atrocity;  and  Irene, 
who  had  boldly  conceived  the  design  of  marry- 
ing the  Emperor  Charlemagne,  and  thus  uniting 
the  east  and  west  of  Europe  in  one  vast  realm, 
excited  the  op|>osition  which,  in  Bo2,  placed  her 
treasurer,  Nicephorus,  ou  the  throne.  Irene  was 
banished  to  Lesbos,  where  she  died  in  8<>3.  Niceph- 
orus, who  fell  in  battle  against  the  Bulgarian* 
(811),  was  succeeded  by  his  Son,  Stauratius,  who 
soon  yielded  the  throne  to  his  brother-in-law, 
Michael  I.,  from  whom  it  was  taken  by  the 
Armenian  general  Leo  V.,  a  powerful  ruler,  who 
conquered  the  Bulgarians,  but  fell  (S2<0  in  a  con- 
spiracy excited  by  his  zeal  against  image-worship. 
Michael  11.,  the  Stammerer,  was  raised  from  a 
dungeon  to  the  throne,  ami  ruled  until  821*.  hi  his 
reign.  Crete  and  Sicily  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Arabs.  I'nder  the  rule  of  bis  son,  Theophilus,  who 
is  praised  by  the  Byzantine  historians  for  his  love 
of  justice  (stilt — si2),  the  general,  Manuel,  gained 
Borne  indecisive  victories  over  the  Arabs.  Theodora, 
widow  of  Theophilus  and  guardian  of  Michael  III. 
(842—867),  brought  the  controversy  about  images 
to  a  close  at  the  Council  of  Xieasa  (842),  when 
the  worship  of  these  was  fully  sanctioned  and 
re-introduced.  During  this  reign,  the  government 
busied  itself  in  the  persecution  of  the  Paulicians 
(q.  v.),  while  tho  Arabs  devastated  the  Asiatic 
provinces.  Theodora,  having  been  banished  to  a 
convent  by  her  son,  the  government  was  for  some 
time  held  by  Bardas,  uncle  of  Michael  III.,  and  after 
his  assassination,  by  Basilius  I.,  the  Macedonian,  who 
caused  Michael  to"  be  put  to  death,  and  afterwards 
ruled  ably  from  867  to  886.  But  though  ou  the 
whole  successful  against  the  Arabs,  the  latter  con- 
trived to  make  themselves  masters  of  Syracuse.  His 
dynasty  (the  Macedonian)  maintained  itself  on  the 
By/antine  throne,  with  some  few  interruptions,  until 
lO.Vl.  The  reign  of  his  son,  Leo  VL,  the  Philoso- 
pher (swi; — '.'12),  was  not  prosperous.  The  inroads 
of  the  Bulgarians  and  of  the  Arabs,  who,  in  l»o  t,  plun- 
dered Thessaloniea,  continued  to  increase  during  the 
government  of  his  son,  Constantine  VII.,  I'orphyro- 
genitus,  who  ruled  mildly  but  feebly  (U12 — ti.V.»|. 
Under  his  son,  the  dissolute  Roinanus  II.  ('.».V.» — IMilt), 
Crete  was  retaken  from  the  Arabs  by  the  vigour  of 
his  general,  Nicephorus  I'hocas,  who,  on  the  death 
of  the  emperor,  married  his  widow,  Theophania. 
She,  however,  caused  him  to  be  murdered  in  in»y, 
as  she  wished  to  marry  John  Tzimiskes,  who  ruled 
till  1*76,  and,  like  his  predecessor,  was  victorious 
against  the  Arabs  and  Bulgarians,  as  also  the 
Russians,  who  about  this  time  began  to  emerge 
from  obscurity  as  an  enemy  of  the  Byzantine 
power.  His  successor,  Basilius  II.  (1*76 — lo25).  the 
son  of  Roinanus,  conquered  the  Bulgarian  kingdom, 
and  attached  it  as  a  province  to  the  empire,  which  it 
remained  till  1186,  when  it  again  became  inde- 
pendent. His  brother,  Constantine  VIII.  (1025 — 
li)2S),  did  not  resemble  him.  Romanus  III.  next 
ended  the  throne,  but  was  assassinated  by  his 


wife,  Zoe,  a  profligate  but  crafty  princess,  who 
raised  successively  to  the  imperial  dignity  Michael 
IV.  (1034),  Michael  V.  (1041),  and  Constantine  IX. 
1 1 1)42).  Meanwhile,  Russians  and  Arabs  devastated 
the  realm.  In  Asia,  the  Seljuk  Turks  proved  dan- 
gerous enemies;  while  in  Lower  Italy,  the  Normans 
narrowed  the  Byzantine  power  to  the  possession  of 
Otranto.  After"  Constantine's  death  in  lt>54,  Theo- 
dora, sister  of  Zoe,  was  elected  empress;  and  on  her 
death  in  loan,  Michael  VI.,  who  was  deposed  by 
Isaac  I.,  Comnenus. 

With  Isaac  I.,  Comnenus,  who  came  to  the 
throne  in  1057,  the  dynasty  of  the  Comneiiieu 
emperors  began.  He  retired  to  a  monastery  (lo.Vj), 
and  was  succeeded  by  Constantine  X.,  whose 
widow,  Eudocia,  married  Romanus  IV.,  and  raised 
him  to  the  throne.  Romanus  was  deposed  in 
li.71  by  Michael  VII.  (sou  of  Constantine  X.|,  who, 
in  his  turn,  was  dethroned  by  Nicephorus  HI. 
(1<»78),  who  reigned  until  Josi,  when  he  svas 
deposed  by  Alexius  I.,  ComncnuM  (q.  v.).  (1081  — 
Ills).  This  last  reign  was  marked  by  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Crusades.  The  successors  of 
Alexius — his  son,  Kalo-.loannes  (1118 — 1143),  and 
Manuel  I.  (1143 — llsn) — were  able  rulers,  and  vic- 
torious in  their  engagements  with  the  Turks.  Man- 
uel's son,  Alexius  11.,  was  murdered  by  his  guardian, 
Audrouieus (grandson  of  Alexius  I  ),  who  raise. i  him- 
self to  the  throne.  He  was  the  last  prince  or  the 
Coinnchiun  dynasty,  and  fell  in  an  insurrection  ex- 
cited by  his  own  cruelty,  11S5. 

After  the  fir-t  turotileitt  reign  of  Isaac  II.,  who 
was  blinded  and  deposed  by  his  brother,  Alexius 
III.,  who  took  the  surname  of  Comnenus  in  111*5, 
the  Crusaders  restored  Isaac  to  the  throne  ( 1203), 
and  also  crowned  his  son  Alexius  IV.  ;  but  the 
restless  citizens  of  Constantinople  elected  Nicolas 
Kanabus,  who  took  the  title  of  Alexius  V.,  and  pur- 
suing the  usual  bloody  course,  put  his  predecessor  to 
death. 

In  1204,  the  French  nnd  the  Venetians  (collec- 
tively named  Latinn)  advanced  on  Constatitiiiople, 
and  captured  the  city,  April  12,  having  made 
themselves  masters  of  the  Kuropc.m  provinces. 
The  whole  was  divided  into  four  parts,  of  which 
the  first,  including  the  metropolis,  fell  to  the  lot 
of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders,  who  was  made  em- 
peror, and  to  whom  the  other  partici|»aiits  in  the 
expedition  did  fealty  for  their  respective  shares. 
The  Venetians  obtained  the  coasts  ot  the  Adriatic 
and  /Egean  seas,  a  part  of  the  Morea,  and  several 
islands  ;  Bonifacius,  Count  of  Montfcrrnt,  Macedonia, 
and  part  of  Greece ;  several  dukedoms,  countships. 
&c,  were  also  established  at  Athens,  I'hilippopolis, 
and  other  pluces  for  French  knights;  while  a 
number  of  Greek  princes,  both  on  the  mainland 
and  in  the  islands,  maintained  their  independence. 
In  the  west  of  Asia  Minor  Theodorus  Lascaris, 
who  hail  been  elected  enqieror  at  Constatitiiiople, 
formally  transferred  the  seal  of  government  to 
Nictea;  and  finally,  in  the  north-east  of  Asia  Minor, 
the  governor  of  the  province  of  Colchis,  Alexius 
Comnenus,  ruled  at  Trehizond  with  absolute  author- 
ity ;  while  one  of  his  successors,  John  Comnenus, 
even  assumed  the  title  of  emperor.  At  Con- 
stantinople, neither  Baldwin  nor  his  successors 
could  strengthen  the  sinking  empire.  Baldwin 
himself  died  ( 1 206)  u  prisoner  in  the  hands  of  the 
Bulgarians.  After  him  came  his  brother  Henry, 
who  ruled  bravely  and  wisely  till  1216.  For  the 
next  four  years,  the  empire  was  actually  without 
a  ruler,  and  a  prey  to  utter  anarchy.  In  1221, 
Robert,  son  of  l'eter.  Count  of  Auxerre  and  Cour- 
tenay,  came  to  the  throne ;  and  was  succeeded  by 
John  of  Brienne,  titular  king  of  Jerusalem  (1228— 
1237);  and  the  latter  by  Baldwin  II.  (1237—1261). 
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During  these  reigns,  ft  great  part  of  the  onipire  was 
seized  V»y  John  Vata/.es,  successor  of  Theodoras 
Lascaris  of  Nicwa  (1222 — 1255).  This  ruler  was 
followed  in  Nicrca  by  Theodoras  II.  (1265—  1 251* >, 
whose  son,  Johannes,  during  his  minority,  was 
superseded  by  Michael  VIII.,  Paheologus,  who,  by 
the  help  of  the  Genoese,  captured  Constantinople 
(  July  25,  l'JOl  i,  and  thus  put  an  end  to  the  Latin 
dynasty;  though  some  few  Latin  pritui|uilities 
maintained  themselves  till  the  fall  of  the  Hy/.autiue 
empire. 

Michael,  the  first  of  the  Pala-ologi,  a  powerful 
priuee,  really  endeavored  to  strengthen  the  realm  ; 
but  by  his  unhappy  attempt  to  unite  the  Greek 
Church  with  the  Latin,  from  which  it  hud  deci- 
sively separated  (l'»54),  he  gave  great  offence  to 
the  clergy  and  the  people.  His  son,  Andronieus  II., 
who  came  to  the  throne,  12N2,  re-established  the 
Greek  ritual.  After  the  death  of  his  son  and 
co-regent,  Michael  IX.  (]32o),  Andronieus  II.  was 
compelled  to  divide  the  throne  with  his  grandson, 
Andronieus  III.,  who  became  sole  emperor,  1328. 
This  monarch  unsuccessfully  opposed  the  Turks, 
who  took  Nicwa  and  Nicomcdiu  in  1:531),  ami  wasted 
the  European  coasts.  He  died  in  1341.  Under  his 
son,  Johannes  V.,  the  Turks  first  gained  a  (inn 
footing  in  the  European  provinces,  and  spread  them- 
selves from  Galli|K)li  (which  they  captured  in  1357) 
over  other  districts.  Sultan  Murad  took  Adrianople, 
13(51,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  government.  He  and 
his  follower,  Bajazet,  conquered  all  the  Byzantine 
territories  as  far  as  Constantinople.  Manuel  II., 
sou  and  successor  of  Johannes,  was  besieged  in 
Constantinople  by  Bajazet,  who  defeated  an  army 
under  Sigismund' of  Hungary,  at  Nieopolia,  in  131H5, 
and  compelled  the  Byzantine  monarch  to  cede 
to  the  Turks  one  of  the  main  streets  of  the  city, 
which  was  saved  from  capture  only  by  Timour's 
incursions  into  the  Turkish  territories,  1402.  By 
this  diversion  Manuel  recovered  some  portion  of 
the  Byzantine  provinces,  but  made  so  little  use  of 
the  occasion,  that,  in  1422,  the  metropolis  was  again 
besieged  by  Murad  II.,  who,  after  he  had  over- 
thrown the  force  sent  to  aid  the  em|>oror  by 
Ladislans,  king  of  Hungary,  at  the  battle  of  Varna, 
made  Constantinople,  in  1441,  the  limit  of  the 
domains  of  Johannes  VI.,  son  of  Manuel,  and 
compelled  him  to  pay  tribute.  Constantino  XL, 
brother  of  Johannes,  bravely  but  fruitlessly  con- 
tended against  the  overwhelming  Turkish  forces, 
and  fell  heroically  in  the  defence  of  Constantinople, 
which  was  captured  by  Mohammed  II.,  May  2'.*, 
1453,  when  the  B.  E.  was  brought  to  a  close.  "  The 
petty  Latin  princes  who  existed  here  and  there  in 
Greece,  and  the  despots,  Demetrius  and  Thomas, 
who  ruled  in  the  Morca,  were  subdued  by 
Mohammed  in  14<iO;  while  David,  a  member  of  the 
Comnenian  dynasty,  the  last  emperor  of  Trebizotid, 
submitted  in  14)51. 

It  is  almost  superfluous,  after  this  painful  and 
bloody  record  of  dynastic  crimes  and  tumults, 
continuing  century  after  century  for  upwards  of  a 
thousand  years,  to  afhrm  that  the  history  of  the 
world  never  witnessed  so  miserable  and  degrnded  a 
caricature  of  ini|Hrial  government  as  the  B.  E. 
affords,  or  to  express  the  conviction  that  nature  was 
sternly  satisfied  to  behold  it  finally  swept  from  the 
face  o  f  the  earth,  even  by  the  hands  of  barbarous 
Turks. 

The  constitution  of  the  B.  E.  was  founded 
on  the  institutions  of  Diocletian  and  Constantino 
the  Great,  and  was  purely  despotic.  The  emper- 
ors, who  were  consecrated  by  the  Patriarchs  of 
Constantinople,  claimed,  as  the  true  descendants 
of  the  Ca-sars,  a  sovereignty  over  the  West  as  well 
as  the  East,  and  styled  themselves  '  rulers  of  the 
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Komans,'  even  after  Charlemagne  had  founded 
a  new  dynasty.  Though  great  influence  was  at 
various  times  exercised  by  the  clergy  as  well  as  by 
women,  courtiers,  and  ministers,  the  emperors  were 
pure  autocrats,  having  supreme  power  in  all  depart- 
ments of  government,  and  being  themselves  superior 
to  all  laws.  By  pompous  titles,  by  great  splendour 
of  costume,  and  by  a  strict  observance  of  uu  elabor- 
ately minute  court  ceremonial,  as  well  as  by  the 
cruel  jtenalties  inflicted  for  any  insult  offered  to  the 
imperial  dignity,  or  to  the  dignity  of  the  emperor's 
relatives,  they  kept  themselves  sacredly  apart  from 
the  people.  Gradually  everything  disappeared  that 
might  have  been  a  check  upon  the  utter  despotism 
of  the  supreme  power.  As  early  as  the  Oth  c,  the 
consulate  was  absorbed  into  the  mass  of  imperial 
honours,  while  the  traces  of  the  senate  which  Con- 
stantino had  established  at  Byzantium,  and  which 
was  composed  of  those  on  whom  the  eni|>eror  had 
bestowed  the  dignity  of  patriciate,  as  well  as  the 
chartered  privileges  of  the  towns,  had  entirely 
vanished  in  the  loth  century.  The  privy  council, 
to  whom  the  conduct  of  the  state  was  intrusted, 
was  arbitrarily  chosen  by  the  emperor.  The  state 
officials  were  very  numerous,  and  their  respective 
ranks  carefully  distinguished.  They  were  raised  far 
above  the  populace  by  titles  and  privileges,  but  were 
utterly  dej>ondont  on  the  throne.  Among  these, 
the  Dmnrttiei  (including  many  eunuchs),  claimed  the 
highest  rank  as  immediate  attendants  on  the 
emperor.  The  rank  of  the  Cufopalate*,  who  had 
charge  of  the  four  chief  imperial  palaces,  became,  in 
course  of  time,  subordinate  to  that  of  the  Prolormti- 
ariwt,  who  was  invested  with  the  highest  dignity 
of  all.  The  Domestici  were  made  commanders-in- 
chief  of  the  army.  Among  them  the  Domtntietu  of 
the  East  (styled,  uar  trrrtlence,  Jfrffadtmirstit'ii*)  held 
the  highest  rank,  and  finally,  under  the  Paln>ologi, 
was  considered  the  first  civil  and  military  officer 
of  the  realm.  Tho  provinces  were  ruled  by 
governors  bound  to  contribute  certain  sums  to  the 
royal  revenue,  which  gave  rise  to  oppressive  exac- 
tions. No  distinction  was  made  between  the  state- 
revenue  and  the  privy-purse.  For  militarv  service, 
the  land  was  divided  into  districts  {Tfittniita);  and 
the  army,  down  to  the  later  times,  consisted  almost 
entirely  of  foreign  mercenary  troops,  the  imperial 
body-guard,  or  Spathiirii,  who  were  mainly  Ger- 
mans, holding  the  highest  rank.  The  admiral  of  the 
fleet  was  styled  A/epax  Dux.  In  the  midst  of  con- 
stant internal  and  external  disturbances,  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  was  grossly  neglected  ami  abused, 
though  Justinian  and  other  emperors  earnestly  en- 
deavored to  establish  just  laws. 

BYZA'NTINE  HISTORIANS  are  those  Greek 
writers  who  have  handled  the  history  of  the  Byzan- 
tine empire.  They  arc  divided  into  three  classes — 
1.  Those  whose  works  refer  exclusively  to  Byzantine 
history;  2.  Those  who  professedly  occupy  themselves 
with  universal  history,  but  at  the  same  time  treat 
Byzantine  history  at  disproportionate  length ;  3. 
Those  who  write  on  Byzantine  customs,  antiquities, 
architecture,  etc.  The  B.  H.  are  far  from  faultless, 
yet,  as  they  are  the  only  sources  of  information 
regarding  the  vast  empire  of  the  East,  they  are 
invaluable  to  us.  The  most  interesting  and  instruc- 
tive among  them,  however,  are  those  who  confine 
their  attention  to  n  limited  number  of  years,  and 
to  the  events  which  transpired  under  their  own 
observation,  or  in  which  they  took  part.  The 
principal  B.  H.  were  collected  and  published  at 
Paris  in  30  vols.,  with  Latin  translations  under  the 
editorship  of  P.  Philippe  Labis?,  a  Jesuit,  and  his 
successors  (1048—1711).  This  majrnilicent  collec- 
tion was  reprinted,  with  additions,  at  Venice,  1727 
—1733.    In  182S,  Niebuhr,  assisted  bv  Bekker.  the 
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in  Numismatics,  Is  the  term 
the  Byzantine  empire.  Byzan- 


two  Dindorfs,  Schopcn,  Mcinccke,  and  Lacbmaun, 
began  a  new  Corpus  Scriplorum  Historim  Byzantina, 
of  which  many  volumes  nave  already  appeared. 

BYZA'NTIN'ES, 
applied  to  coins  of 

tine  coins  are  of  gold,  silver  and  bronze;  bear 
impressions  distinct  from  those  of  the  earlier  Roman 
coins;  and  were  copied  in  several  countries  where 
the  Byzantine  standard  was  udopted.  The  com- 
mercial relations  of  the  Eastern  empire  served 
to  distribute  its  coinage  over  almost  all  the  then 
known  world.  It  was  current  in  India,  as  well 
as  in  the  north  of  Europe.  Recently,  an  increased 
attention  has  been  paid  to  the  study  of  Byzantine 
coins  as  aids  to  history. — Saulcy,  Kssai  (U  Classi- 
fication <U  Suites  MotUtaires  Byzantines  (Metz, 
1836). 

BYZANTIUM,  a  city  which  stood  on  the 
Thracian  Bosporus,  was  fir<t  founded  by  emigrants 
from  Megara  in  Ml  B.  c,  and  rapidly  rose  to  impor- 
tance as  a  seat  of  commerce.  Its  position  was  at 
once  secure  and  enchanting;  it  commanded  the 
shores  of  Eurupe  and  Asia,  had  magnificent  facili- 
ties for  trade,  and  was  also  encircled  with  rich, 
picturesque,  and  varied  scenery.  After  a  time  of 
subjugation  under  Darius  Hystaspcs,  B.  was  liber- 
ated from  the  Persian  yoke  by  Pausanias.  Along 
with  other  Grecian  seaports,  B.  revolted  from 
Athens  in  440  b.  c,  but  was  captured  by  Aicibindes 
(408).     Lysander  recovered  it  for  the  Laccdte- 


monians  in  405.  Shortly  afterwards,  it  renewed 
its  alliance  with  Athens,  and  in  3u<»,  Thrasybulus 
altered  its  form  of  government  from  an  oligarchy 
into  a  democracy.  When  Athens  again  acquired 
a  dangerous  importance  as  a  naval  power,  B..  in 
356,  leagued  itself  with  Chios,  Rhodes,  and  King 
Mausolus  II.  of  Caria,  and  crippled  the  trade  of  the 
former  city;  with  which,  however,  it  again  formed 
an  alliance,  through  the  influence  of  Demosthenes, 
in  opposition  to  Philip  of  Macedon,  who,  in  341 
— 310  it.  c,  vainly  besieged  Byzantium.  Under 
Alexander  the  Great,  B.  retained  a  certain  degree 
of  independence.    For  some  time,  B.  was  tributary 


to  the  Gauls,  who  settled  in  Th 


after  the  death 


of  Brcnnns  ('J80  n.  c).  After  the  second  Punic  war, 
when  the  Romans  began  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of 
Grecian  and  Asiatic  cities,  B.  attached  itself  to  Rome, 
and,  retaining  almost  entire  its  former  liberties,  main- 
tained also  its  commercial  iuportancc.  In  the  civil 
war  between  Soptimius  Severus  and  Pescennius 
Niger,  B.  sided  with  the  latter.  And  was  therefore 
besieged  by  Severus,  and,  after  a  brave  defence  of 
three  years'  duration,  was  captured  in  196  a.  n.,  and 
reduced  to  ruin.  Severus,  repenting  of  the  desola- 
tion which  he  had  made,  rebuilt  a  part  of  the  city 
under  the  name  of  Augusta  AnUmina,  and  orna- 
mented it  with  baths,  porticos,  &c.  Caracalla 
restored  to  the  inhabitants  their  ancient  privileges; 
and,  in  330  a.  ik,  under  the  name  of  New  Rome  or 
Constantinople,  il  was  made  the  metropolis  of  tho 
Roman  empire.   See  Coxstami.nople, 
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THE  third  letter  in  all  the  alpha- 
bets derived  from  the  Roman.  It 


4  corresponds  in  place  to  the  Greek 
gamma  (r),  and  had  originally  the 


same  sound — viz.,  that  of  g  in 
gun;  as  is  expressly  recorded,  and 
as  is  proved  by  very  old  inscrip- 
whieh  wo  read  Iceionex,  lece,  for  what 
V2>  were  :if:.  i  wardn  written  legione*,  lege.  This 
medial  or  flat  guttural  sound  of  <?  was  at  an  early 
period  of  Roman  history  lost  in  the  sharp  guttural 
or  X-sound  (sec  Alphabet),  and  this  continued  to  be 
the  pronunciation  of  the  letter  c  iu  Latin  down  at 
least  to  the  8th  e.  of  the  Christian  era,  not  only  in 
such  words  as  come*,  clamo,  but  also  before  the  vowels 
e  and  i.  Such  Latin  words  as  Cicero,  fecit,  arc  uni- 
formly represented  in  Greek  by  Kikero,  phekit ;  and 
in  the  times  of  the  Empire,  the  Germans  borrowed 
Kaiter,  krlter,  from  Cimar,  cellarium. 

It  seems  diilU-nlt,  at  first  sight,  to  account  for  the 
same  letter  having  sounds  so  different  as  those 
heard  in  rail  and  in  civil.  The  beginning  of  the 
transition  is  to  be  found  in  the  efTect  produced  upon 
certni.i  consonants  by  their  standing  before  t 
followed  by  a  vowel.  Thus,  in  tuition,  ti  has  the 
effect  of  xh  ;  and  out  of  diurnal  has  sprung  journal. 
In  such  combinations,  t  is  originally  a  semivowel 
having  the  force  of  y,  and  it  is  easy  to  see  that  tyon, 
dyur,  pronounced  in  one  syllabic,  cannot  but  slide 
into  the  sibilant  or  hissing  sounds  of  shon,  jur.  A 
precisely  similar  effect  is  produced  on  the  it-sound 
before  in,  iu,  io;  in  Lucius,  Poreia,  or  rather 
Lukyus,  Porkyn,  ky  tends  to  slide  into  a  hissing 
Bound  similar  to  that  of  ty  and  dy.  This  tendency 
shewed  itself  early  in  the  Latin  tongue  ;  and  in  the 
vulgar  Latin  of  later  ages,  and  in  the  Romantic 
tongues  that  sprang  out  of  it,  it  fully  developed 
itself,  so  that  the  Italian  came  to  pronounce  Lucia 
as  if  written  Lutthia.  Combinations  like  ceo,  era, 
are  little  different  from  cio  and  cia,  and  would 
naturally  follow  the  same  course;  and  tho  » sound 
being  once  associated  with  the  letter  c  in  these 
positions,  was  gradually  extended  to  it  in  cases  where 
the  e  or  i  was  not  followed  by  a  vowel. 

The  Anglo  Saxon  alphabet  resembled  the  Roman, 
from  which  it  sprang,  in  having  no  and  in 
always  using  c  with  the  Found  of  k;  king  and 
keen  were  spelled  cyning  and  cent.  It  was  also  with- 
out q,  for  which  cw  was  used — quick  being  spoiled 
curie.  By  a  process  analogous  to  that  described 
above,  such  Anglo- .Saxon  words  as  ecorl,  etotan  (pro. 
kyorl,  kyoxan),  became  transformed  into  the  English 
cfmrl,  choose.  And  this  suggests  a  natural  explana- 
tion of  the  multitude  of  cases  where  the  c  of  the 
Latin  has  been  transformed  into  ch  in  French,  and 
has  passed  in  this  form  into  English — e.  g.,  Lai. 
caput,  Fr.  chef,  Eng.  chief;  Lat.  camintts,  Eng. 
chimney;  Lat.  carmen.  Eng.  charm.  For  as  the 
Anglo-Saxons  turned  the  karl  or  korl  of  the  other 
Gothic  nations  into  kyorl,  so  doubtless  tho  Roman- 
ised Gauls  corrupted'  the  pronunciation  of  the 
Latin  camera,  for  example,  iulo  kyamera  (compare 
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Eng.  earl,  pro.  by  some  Icyart),  which  would  then 
readily  slide  into  chambre. 

In  the  other  Germanic  alphabets,  which  were  de- 
rived partly  from  the  Roman  and  partly  from  the 
Greek,  the  Greek  kappa  or  k  is  used  almost  to  the 
exclusion  of  c,  which,  in  German,  Swedish,  4c, 
appears  only  in  words  borrowed  from  the  Romanic 
language*.    See  letter  K. 

In  modern  English,  c  is  pronounced  like  k  before 
tho  vowels  a,  o,  u,  and  like  «  before  e,  i,  and  y;  and 
where  the  sharp  guttural  sound  has  to  be  represented 
before  e.  i,  and  y,  the  Germanic  k  has  superceded 
the  Anglo-Saxon  <-,  as  in  king,  keen.  In  so  fur  as 
mere  sound  is  concerned,  c,  is  a  superfluous  letter 
iu  English  ;  iu  every  case  its  power  could  be  repre- 
sented either  by  k  or  by  s.  In  the  corresponding 
words  of  the  several  Aryan  languages,  we  find  vari- 
ous substitutions  for  e,  thus:  Lat.  cnlnmux,  Eng. 
luilm  (stalk),  Rus.  xoloina  ;  Lat.  cord-.  Eng.  heart, 
Rus.  scrdtxe  ;  Lat.  collum,  Ger.  hal*  (neck);  Lat.  acer 
(sharp),  Fr.  aigrc.  Eng.  eager;  Lat.  due-  (lead  or 
draw ),  Ger.  zog.  Eng.  tug  ;  Gr.  /*■/*>,  Lat.  coquo,  Eng. 
cook;  Lat.  dicttix,  Ital.  ditto.  C  sometimes  disap- 
pears before  /  and  r  ;  thus:  Gr.  kleo  (to  sound  one's 
lame,  allied  to  kaleo,  to  call  or  shout),  Lat.  laudo, 
to  praise,  Ger.  laut,  voice,  Eug.  loud.  Old  Ger. 
hlud,  fame  (hence  Hludwig  or  Clodowig,  Clovis, 
Louis). 

C,  in  Music,  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  notes  of 
the  gamut.  The  scale  of  C  major  has  neither  flats 
nor  sharps,  and  therefore  is  called  the  natural 
scale.  The  different  octaves  of  the  gamut,  begin- 
ning with  C,  arc  called  by  the  Germans  the  great, 
small,  one-stroked,  two-stroked,  4c,  beginning  with 

 j;  thus,  C,  c,  c,  c,  c 

C  is  also  the  Found  on  which  the  system  of  music 
is  founded,  and  from  which  the  mathematical  pro- 
portions of  intervals  urc  taken  ;  that  is,  a  string  of  a 
given  length  sounding  C,  when  divided  into  certain 
proportions,  is  made  to  produce  harmonically  the  in- 
tervals of  tho  different  fundamentiil  chord-*. 

C  Major,  the  first  of  the  twelve  major  keys  in 
modern  music ;  being  the  natural  scale,  it  has  no 
signature. 

CMixon,  the  tonic  minor  of  C  major,  has  three 
flats  for  its  signature— viz.,  B  flat,  E  flat,  and  A  flat 
CAABA.    Sec  Kaaiia. 

CAA'ING  WHALE  (Olobircphalu*  deductor),  a 
cetaceous  animal,  which  wns  formerly  placed  by  natu- 
ralists in  the  genus  l)clphinus,bul  is  ii<m  distinguished 
therefrom  on  account  of  itn|»ortiint  characters  of  the 
limbs  and  teeth.  Thus  the  phalanges  are  more  nu- 
merous than  in  other  genera  of  DflyhinUhr,  nnd  the 
limits  have  a  lower  nnd  more  approximated  position. 
Among  the  specie*  arc  the  G.  macrorhynchu*  of  the 
South  Seas,  and  O.  xcommouii  of  the  North  Pacific. 
They  arc  all  characterized  by  the  rounded  muzzle, 
i  nnd  the  convex  and  rounded  top  of  the  head.  The 
general  form  of  the  animal  is  not  ."uiliko  that  of  the 
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common  porpoise,  but  it  is  much  larger,  being  from 
16  to  24  feet  in  length.  The  bodv  is  thick,  its 
circumlcrcnce  at  the  origin  of  the  dorsal  fin,  where 
it  is  greatest,  being  rutlier  more  than  lo  feet,  taper- 
ing towards  the  tail,  which  u  deeply  forked.  Tho 


Caaing  Whale. 

pectoral  fins  are  remarkably  long  and  narrow,  fully 
5  feet  in  length,  differing  very  much  in  this 
res|x"cl  from  those  of  every  other  known  cetaceous 
animal.  The  whole  number  of  vertebra;  is  5."j.  The 
colour  is  black,  with  n  white  streak  from  the  throat 
to  the  Tent ;  and  the  skin  is  beautifully  smooth, 
shining  like  oiled  eilk. 

The  C.  W.  feeds  on  cod,  ling,  nnd  other  large 
fishe*.  l>nt  also  to  n  great  extent  on  cephalopodous 
moltnsc.n,  the  cuttle-tish,  indeed,  seeming  to  bo  its 
principal  food.  It  is  ilic  most  gregarious  of  all  the 
Oetaera,  great  shoals  or  herds  being  usually  seen 
together  in  the  northern  seas  which  it  inhabits. 
The*e  herds  exhibit  the  same  propensity  with  flocks 
of  sheep,  when  pressed  by  any  dunger,  to  follow 
their  leaders,  so  that  when  they  are  hemmed  in 
by  bouts,  if  one  break  through  to  the  open  sea,  all 
escape :  but  if  one  is  driven  ashore,  the  rest  rush 
forward  with  such  blind  impetuosity  as  to  strand 
themselves  upon  the  beach,  where  they  become 
an  easy  prey  and  rich  prize  to  their  pursuers.  The 
appearance  of  a  herd  of  casting  whulcs  in  a  northern 
bay  produces  a  scene  of  great  excitement,  nnd 
every  boat  is  in  requisition.  From  .Vt  to  loo 
whales  are  often  captnted,  and  it  is  recorded  that 
1110  were  killed,  in  tho  winter  of  Hon — IS  10,  at 
Hralfiord,  in  Iceland.  The  word  caanuj  is  not  the 
Scottish  form  of  rnllinrj,  as  has  been  supposed,  but 
is  a  totally  different  Scotch  word,  which  signifies 
drituHij.  C.  W.  appears  to  be  originally  nn  Orkney 
or  Zetland  name.  The  same  animal  is  known  to 
sailors  as  the  Black  Whale,  the  Howling  Whale, 
the  Social  Whale,  and  the  Pilot-fish. — Another 
species  of  the  Same  genus,  fi.  liiaxitann*.  9  or  10 
feet  long,  tho  male  of  a  bluish-white  colour,  the 
female  brown,  both  sexes  marked  with  irregular 
white  lines  and  brown  spots,  is  found  in  the 
Mediterranean. 

CABAGA'N',  a  thriving  town,  situated  at  the 
northern  extremity  of  the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of 
the  Philippines,  with  a  population  of  about  11,000. 

CAB.V'fi,  a  term  employed  to  denote  a  small, 
intriguing,  factious  party  in  tho  state,  and  also 
a  union  of  seve:al  such,  which,  for  political  or 
personal  ends,  agree  to  ntodify  or  sacrifice  their 
principles.  The  word  was  used  to  describe  an  English 
ministry  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  the  initials 
of  whose  names  composed  Cahai — viz.,  Clifford, 
Ashley,  Buckingham,  Arlington,  and  Lauderdale. 
This  wag  not  the  origin  of  the  word,  however,  as 


some  have  supposed;  but  merely  the  ingenious 
application  of  a  word  previously  in  use.  and  which 
appears  to  have  been  derived  from  the  French 
cabal V,  possessing  a  similar  signification. 

CABAXIS,  Pierre  Jf.ax  Georges,  a  French 
phvsiiian,  philosophical  writer,  and  partisan  of 
Mirabeau  in  the  Revolution,  was  horn  at  Cosnnc,  in 
the  department  of  the  Charente-Inferieure,  17o7, 
When  he  had  completed  his  studies  in  Paris  (I77:i), 
he  went  to  Warsaw,  in  the  capacity  of  secretary  to 
a  Polish  magnate.  On  his  return  to  Paris,  he  was 
for  some  time  engaged  in  literary  pursuits,  from 
which  he  turned  his  attention  to  an  earnest  study 
of  medicine.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
he  attached  himself  to  the  liberal  side,  but  detested 
the  cruelties  which  followed.  For  Mirabeau,  whose 
opinions  he  received;  he  wrote  a  work  on  national 
education,  which  was  published  after  the  death  of 
that  great  orator  (17'Jl).  C.  was  one  of  the  Council 
of  Five  Hundred,  afterwards  member  of  the  senate, 
and  administrator  of  the  hospitals  of  Paris.  He 
died  May  S,  ISoS.  His  chief  work,  Ilapjmrt*  du 
Phytiifjir  ft  <ln  Moral  de  T Hainmr,  completed  in 
lso'j,  gained  its  author  a  considerable  reputation 
as  a  writer  and  philosopher.  The  work  displays 
no  mean  power  of  observation  and  analysis,  but 
is  vitiated  by  a  sensationalism  so  absolute,  that 
it  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  the  author  were 
burlesquing  with  grave  irony  the  doctrines  of  his 
brother-materialists.  He  denies  that  the  soul  is 
an  entity;  it  is  only  a  faculty;  and  declares  the 
brain  to  be  merely  a  particular  organ  specially  fitted 
to  produce  thought,  as  the  stomach  and  the  intes- 
tines perform  the  function  of  digestion.  C.  traces 
this  grotesque  analogy  through  all  its  niceties, 
and  at  last  triumphantly  concludes,  •  that  the 
brain  digests  impressions  anil  organically  secretes 
thought ! '  He  afterwards  greatly  modified  his  views. 

CABATl'AX,  a  city  of  tho  province  of  lloilo,  on 
the  island  of  Panay,  one  of  the  Philippines.  It  is 
situated  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Tiguin,  which  so 
abounds  with  crocodiles  that  fishing  is  unsafe. 
Navigation  is  very  uncertain,  the  river  being  some- 
times nearly  dry,  while  at  others  it  overflows  its 
banks,  and  deluges  the  surrounding  country.  The 
city  was  founded  in  173-2,  and  possesses  a  population 
of  *2:t,iMM>,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  the  production 
of  rice,  and  of  cocoa-nut  oil. 

CAHAZERA,  capital  of  the  province  of  Cagayan, 
island  of  Luzon,  Philippines.  Pop.  l.ri,«MMt.  Tobacco 
is  grown  very  extensively  in  the  province,  and  its 
manufacture  affords  employment  to  large  numbers' 
of  people. 

CA  BBAGE  {Bra**ira  olernctn ;  sco  Brashioa), 
a  plant  in  most  general  cultivation  for  culinary 
pur|M)scs  in  Europe  and  other  countries,  cultivated 
also  to  a  considerable  extent  for  feeding  cattle.  It 
is  a  native  of  the  rocky  shores  of  Britain  and  other 
parts  of  Euro|H\  more  plentiful  on  the  shores  of  the 
Mediterranean  than  in  more  northern  latitudes,  and 
in  its  wild  state  is  generally  from  a  foot  to  two 
feet  high.  This  plant  has  been  cultivated  in  Europe 
from  time  immemorial ;  it  has  likewise  been  culti- 
vated from  an  early  |>eriod  in  gardens  and  about 
villages  in  India.  Few  plants  shew  so  great  a  ten- 
dency to  vary  in  their  form  through  cultivation ;  and 
among  the  varieties  of  this  one  species  are  reckoned 
several  of  our  most  esteemed  culinary  vegetables, 
such  as  Kale  (q.  v.)  or  Greens,  Borecole,  Colewort 
(cj.  v.),  Savoy  (q.  v.).  Kohl  Rabi  (q.  v.\  Cauliflower 
(q.  v.),  and  Broccoli  (q.  v.) — plants  which  differ 
much  in  their  appearance  and  in  the  particular 
qualities  for  which  they  are  valuable,  both  from 
each  other  and  from  the  original  wild  plant. 

The  wild  C.  has  smooth  sea-green  leaves,  wared 
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and  variously  indented ;  the  boiling  of  the  leaves, 
or  their  forming  close  heads  at  a  certain  stage  of 
the  growth  of  the  plant,  so  that  the  inner  leaves  aro 
blanched,  is  peculiar  to  those  cultivated  varieties 
which  commonly  receive  the  name  of  cabbage. 

The  ordinary  variolic!*  of  C.  are  often  called  by 
the  general  name  of  Mlhite  C,  to  distinguish  them 
from  the  litJ  C,  which  is  of  a  deep  brownish-red 
or  purplish  colour,  and  is  chiefly  used  for  pickling, 
for  which  purpose  it  is  much  esteemed.  The  Tree 
C,  or  Cow  ('.,  is  a  variety  cultivated  for  cattle, 
esjteeially  in  the  Channel  Islands  and  the  north  of 
France,  of  which  the  leaves  do  not  close  together 
into  compact  heads,  but  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
great  height— reaching,  when  it  is  in  flower,  ten  feet 
on  rich  Miils — and  for  its  branching  stem.  The 
stems  of  this  kind  are  sometimes  used  as  stakes  for 
pease,  and  even  as  cross-spars  for  thatched  roofs. 
The  Portugal  or  Transwla  ('.,  also  known  as  Couve 
Tronehuda,  is  a  variety  remarkable  for  its  delicacy, 
and  for  the  large  midribs  of  its  leaves,  which  are 
often  used  like  sea-kale.  It  is  an  article  of  luxury 
like  cauliflower,  and  requires  a  somewhat  similar 
cultivation. — C.-seed  is  sown  either  in  spring  or 
autumn,  and  the  seedlings  transplanted  in  rows  at 
distances  of  two  feet  or  upwards,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  variety.  They  arc  often  planted  closer, 
and  the  alternate  plants  cut  young  for  open  greens, 
for  which  the  sprout*  that  arise  from  the  stem  of 
some  varieties  after  the  head  has  been  cut  off  are 
also  used.  Cabbages  require  a  rich,  well-manured 
soil,  and  the  earth  about  the  roots  ought  to  be 
often  stirred.  Hy  sowing  atid  planting  at  different 
dales  and  of  different  varieties,  a  succession  is 
secured  in  the  garden  ;  and  when  winter  approaches, 
part  of  the  principal  crop  may  be  taken  up  and  laid 
in  a  sloping  position,  so  that  only  the  hcudsare  above 
the  earth,  in  which  way  they  are  generally  preserved 
without  injury.  In  some  places,  cabbages  are  com- 
pletely buried  in  the  earth,  the  plants  not  being 
allowed  to  touch  each  other;  and  this  method 
succeeds  well  in  peaty  or  sandy  soils. 

The  C.,  considered  as  food,  contains  more  than  90 
per  cent,  of  water,  and  therefore  cannot  be  very 
nutritious:  loi)  parts  of  the  ordinary  C.  consist  of 
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The  dige>tibility  of  C.  varies  according  as  it  is 
partaken  of  raw  or  boiled:  thus,  raw  C.  alone  is 
digested  in  '1$  hours;  raw  C.  with  vinegar,  in  '1 
hours;  and  boiled  C.  takes  4 \  hours.  Immense 
quantities  of  cabbages  arc  used  in  Germany  as 
JSamr  Kraut  (q.  v.). 

CABBAGE  BARK.    Sec  Anpira. 

CA'BBAGE  BUTTERFLY,  a  name  common 
to  several  species  of  butterfly,  the  larva)  of  which 
devour  the  leaves  of  cruciferous  plants,  especially 
of  the  cabbage  tribe,  and  are  popularly  known  ns 
cabbage  worms  or  kale-worms.  The  Lakok  C.  B., 
or  Large  White  Garden  Butterfly  (Pontia  Jiramtirtr., 
or  Pirrit  Hra**icir),  is  one  of  the  most  common  of 
British  butterflies.  It  is  white;  the  wings  tip|>ed 
and  spotted  with  block.  The  wings,  when  expanded, 
measure  from  to  3  inches  across.  The  antenna' 
terminate  in  an  ovoid  club.  The  female  lays 
her  eggs,  which  are  conical  and  bright  yellow,  in 
clusters  of  'li)  or  30,  on  the  leaves  of  the  plants 
which  are  the  destined  food  of  the  caterpillars. 
The  caterpillars,  when  fully  grown,  are  about  1  inch 
or  1$  inch  long,  and  are  excessively  voracious, 
eating  twice  their  own  weight  of  cabbage-leaf  in  24 
hours.  When  full  grown,  they  suspend  themselves 
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by  their  tails,  often  under  ledges  of  garden-walls, 
or  similar  projections,  and  are  metamorphosed  into 
shining  pale-green  chrysalids,  spotted  with  block, 
from  which  the  perfect  insect  emerges,  either  in 
the  same  season  or  after  the  lajwe  of  a  winter — 
no  longer  to  devour  cabbage-leaves,  but  to  subsist 
delicately  upon  honey,  which  it  sucks  from  flowers. 
See  Isskctk— The  Small  C.  B.,  or  Small  Garden 
White  Butterfly,  sometimes  called  the  Tcknjp 
Bi'ttkrflv  (Pontia  or  Pitris  Jinfm).  very  much 
resembles  the  Large  C.  B.,  but  the  expanse  of  the 
wings  is  only  about  'J  inches.  The  eggs  are  laid 
singly  on  the  under  side  of  the  leaves  of  cabbages, 
turnips,  Ac,  and  the  caterpillars,  which  are  of  a 
velvety  appearance,  pale  green,  with  a  yellow 
lino  along  the  back,  and  a  yellow  dotted  line 
on  each  side,  sometimes  appear  in  great  numbers, 
and  prove  very  destructive.  They  bore  into  the 
hearts  of  cabbages,  instead  of  merely  stripping  the 
leaves,  like  those  «f  the  h\*t  species,  and  thus 
are  a  greater  pest,  even  when  comparatively  few. 
The  chrysalis  is  of  n  pale  reddish-brown  colour, 
freckled  with  black. — A  third  S[wcic«,  also  common 
in  Britain,  the  Gkkkn-vkinf.I)  Wimtk  Bt  ttkrfi.y 
(Pontia  or  Pitri*  A"«i/j»),  very  nearly  resembles  the 
small  cabbage  butterfly. — The  excessive  multiplica- 
tion of  these  insects  is  generally  prevented  by  small 
birds,  which  devour  them  and  their  caterpillars,  and 
by  insects  of  the  Ichneumon  (q.  v.)  tribe,  which  lay 
their  eggs  in  the  caterpillars,  that  their  own  larva- 
may  feed  on  them. 

CABBAGE  FLY  (Anthomyia  Bras*im\  a  fly  of 
the  same  family  with  the  house-fly,  llesh-flv,  Ac, 
and  of  which  the  larvm  or  maggots  often  do  great 
injury  to  the  roots  of  cabbages,  and  sometimes  to 
those  of  turni|»s.  It  is  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
fly  generally  known  as  the  Turnip  Fly  (q.  v.),  and 
also  with  the  Potato  Fly  (q.  v.).  Beet  Fly  q.  v.),  £o. 
It  is  about  one-fourth  of  un  inch  in  length,  and  half 
an  inch  in  expanse  of  wings  ;  of  an  ash-gray  colour  ; 
the  male  having  a  silvery  gray  face,  and  a  long 
black  streak  on  the  forehead;  the  female,  a  silvery 
white  face,  without  any  black  streak;  the  abdomen 
of  the  male  is  linear,  that  of  the  female  terminates 
conieally  ;  the  eyes  of  the  male  nearly  meet  on  the 
crown,  those  of  the  female  an:  distant,  with  a  broad 
black  stripe  between  them.  The  larva  is  very 
similar  to  that  of  the  flesh-fly — yellowi>h  white, 
tapering  to  the  head,  which  has  two  black  hooks. 
The  pupa  is  rust-coloured  and  horny. 

CABBAGE  MOTII  (Mamctra  or  Xoctu*  Bra,- 
»/r»ri,  a  species  of  moth,  the  caterpillar  of  which 
feeds  on  cabbage  and  turnip  leaves,  u|id  is  some- 
times very  destructive.  The  caterpillar  is  gtvonLdi- 
black,  and  changes  to  a  brown  pupa  in  autumn. 
The  perfect  insect  is  of  a  rich  mottled-brown  colour, 
the  upper  wings  clouded  and  waved  with  darker 
brown,  and  having  pale  and  white  spots,  a  yellowish 
line  near  the  fringe,  the  fringe  dotted  wi;h  black 
and  ochre,  the  under  wings  brownish  and  white. 

CABBAGE  PALM  or  CABBAGE  TREE.  * 
name  given  in  different  countries  to  different  specie* 
of  Palm,  the  great  terminal  bud  of  which — the  Palm 
Cabbage — is  eaten  like  cabbage.  The  C.  P.  of  tbe 
West  Indies  is  Areca  oltracta.  The  Southern  States 
of  America  have  also  their  C.  P.  or  Cabbage  Trve, 
otherwise  called  the  Palmetto (Chnmoro/n  J'almettoy 
See  A  km  a,  EfTKiii-i:,  Palm,  and  Palmktto. 

CA  BBALA  (from  Heb.  kiblxl,  to  receive),  the 
received  doctrine,  by  which  is  not  to  be  understood 
the  popularly  accepted  doctrine,  but  that  inner  or 
mystical  interpretation  of  the  Law  which  the  C*b- 
balists  allege  that  Moses  received  from  God  in  tbe 
mount,  and  subsequently  taught  to  Joshua,  who  in 
his  turn  communicated  it  to  the  seventy  eld  rs,  and 
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which  has  ever  since  been  the  tr»  u«nio  at  the  select 
Jews.  Since  the  12th  c,  the  study  of  this  secret 
lore  has  gradually  resulted  in  a  "distinct  school 
and  literature,  the  elements  of  which,  however,  arc 
nlready  visible  in  the  Macedonian  epoch,  and  the 
real  or  historical  source  of  which  is  to  be  found  in  j 
the  eastern  doctrine  of  emanation.  In  Philo,  in  ' 
the  Talmud,  Ac,  we  certainly  find  llicologico-phito- 
sophical  conception*,  which  were  at  a  later  period 
taken  up  and  modified;  but  the  first  book  on 
cosmogony  is  Jrzirah,  a  production  of  the  7th  c, 
attributed  to  Akiba.  After  the  second  half  of  the 
l'ith  c.,  the  Cabbalistic  doctrines,  which  had  at  first 
been  confined  to  such  high  themes  as  find  and 
creation,  began  to  include  exegesis,  ethics,  and 
philosophy,  and  so  became  a  kind  of  mystical 
religious  philosophy.  The  numerous  Cabbalistic 
writings  composed  during  the  three  subsequent 
centuries,  professed  to  teach  the  secret  or  mystical 
sense  of  Holy  Writ,  and  the  principles  on  which  it 
is  grounded,  the  higher  meaning  of  the  Law,  as  well 
as  the  method  of  performing  miracles,  by  the  use  of 
divine  names  and  sacred  incantations.  The  Cab- 
balists,  moreover,  prepared  books,  which  they  attri- 
buted to  the  oldest  authorities — for  instance,  So/iar, 
a  work  written  in  Aramaic,  during  the  13th  c,  and 
fathered  upon  Simeon-ben-Joachai,  a  scholar  of 
Akiba.  This  became  the  Bible  of  the  Cubbalistic 
neophytes.  The  chief  opponents  of  the  Cabbalists 
were  the  philosophers,  and  in  part  the  Talmudists. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  16th  c,  the  Cabbalistic 
wisdom,  which  by  that  time  had  degenerated  into 
magic  and  word-juggling,  received  a  new  impulse 
from  its  teachers  in  Palestine  and  Italy.  Rii.ce  the 
time  of  Reuehlin,  many  Christian  scholars  have  in- 
vestigated the  subject. 

CABEIKI,  divinities  anciently  worshipped  in 
Egypt,  Phoenicia,  Asia  Minor,  and  Greece.  The 
ancients  have  left  us  very  obscure  notices  of  the  C, 
and  learned  men  have  been  unable  to  reach  any 
satisfactory  conclusions  with  regard  to  them  and 
their  worship.  It  is  certain  that  the  worship  had 
both  its  mysteries  and  its  orgies,  and  it  appears  also 
that  the  C.  were  amongst  the  inferior  divinities, 
and  regarded  as  dwelling  upon  the  earth,  like  the 
Cnrctes,  Corvbantcs,  and  Dactyles,  and  were  prob- 
ably representatives  of  the  powers  of  nature. 

CA'B&S,  or  KHABS,  C,ri.r  or  (ancient  St/rti* 
Minor),  an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean  Sea,  lying 
between  the  islands  of  Kerkenua  and  Jerba,  on  the 
north-east  coast  of  Africa,  in  hit,  about  34"  X.,  and 
long,  from  10"  to  11J  E.  The  town  of  Cabes  (ancient 
Tactifr)  stands  at  the  head  of  the  gulf. 

CABFT,  Etiknne,  a  notable  French  communist, 
was  born  at  Dijon,  January  2,  1788,  and  educated 
for  the  bar,  but  turned  his  attention  to  literature 
and  jwlitics.  Under  the  Restoration,  he  was  one  of 
the  leaders  of  the  Carbonari  (<|.  v.),  and  in  1831  was 
elected  deputy  for  the  department  of  Cote  d'Or. 
Soon  afterwards,  he  published  a  I/iitnry  <>f  the  Jul;/ 
Revolution  (1832),  started  a  Radical  Sunday  paper, 
Le  Papnlaire  ( 1833),  and,  on  account  of  an  article 
in  this  pajier,  was  sentenced  to  two  years'  imprison- 
ment, but  escaped  to  London.  Here  he  wrote 
brochures  aguinst  the  July  government,  and  began 
his  communistic  studies.  After  the  amnesty,  183'.', 
he  returned  to  Paris,  and  published  a  Histnry  of  the 
French  Revolution  (4  vols.,  1810),  bestowing  great 
praise  on  the  old  Jacobins.  He  attracted  far  more 
notice  by  his  Voyage  en  Iearie  (1840),  a  4  philoso- 
phical and  social  romance,''  describing  a  communistic 
Utopia.  The  work  obtained  great  popularity  among 
the  working-classes  of  Paris.  C.  next  proceeded 
to  turn  his  'philosophical  romance'  into  a  reality, 
and  published  (1847)  in  his  journal,  Le  Popnlairc, 


the  statutes  for  the  formation  of  an  '  Icaiian 
colony'  on  the  Red  River  in  Texas;  inviting  Ins 
followers  to  emigrate.  The  first  division  sailed  on 
the  2d  February  1818,  but  a  short  experienco 
convinced  them  that  Texas  was  anything  but  a 
Utopia.  Their  complaints  reached  Europe,  hut  did 
not  deter  C.  from  embarking  at  the  head  of  a  second 
bund  of  colonists.  On  his  arrival,  he  learned  that  the 
Mormons  had  just  been  expelled  from  Nauvoo.  in 
Illinois,  and  that  their  city  was  left  deserted.  The 
Icariens  established  themselves  there  in  May  1850. 
C.  now  returned  to  France,  to  repel  the  accusations 
against  his  probity  which  had  been  circulated  during 
his  absence,  and  to  obtain  a  reversal  of  the  judg- 
ment which  had  been  formally  pronounced  against 
him,  30th  September  1849.  Having  succeeded  in 
this,  he  went  back  to  Nauvoo,  where  he  governed, 
as  a  sort  of  dictator,  his  petty  colony,  until  1856, 
when  he  was  deprived  of  his  office,  and  obliged  to  fleo 
to  St.  Louis,  where  he  died  9th  December  of  the 
same  year.  In  justice  to  Caliet  it  should  1*  said  that 
the  highest  moral  tone  prevailed  at  Nauvoo,  ami  that 
his  colony  on  the  upper  Mississippi,  as  respects  the 
conduct  of  his  people,  was  a  model  of  purity  and  in- 
dustry. 

CABE'ZA  DEL  BUEV,  a  town  of  the  new  pro- 
vince of  Badajoz,  Spain,  about  86  miles  east-south- 
east of  the  city  of  Badajoz.  It  is  situated  on  the 
northern  slope  of  the  Sierra  Pedregoso.  has  manu- 
factures of  woollens  and  linens,  and  a  trade  in  cattle 
and  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  6«t>5. 

CABEZ0N  DE  LA  SAL,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Valladolid,  about  7  miles  north- 
north-east  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated 
on  the  Pisuergn,  and  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of 
one  of  the  first  battles  of  the  Peninsular  campaign, 
in  which  the  Spaniards  were  signally  defeated  by  the 
French.    Pop.  2000. 

CA'BIN  is  the  general  name  for  a  room  or  apart- 
ment on  shipboard.  In  ships  of  war,  the  living- 
rooms  of  the  admirals  and  captaitts  are  called  'state' 
cabius,  and  arc  fitted  up  with  much  elegance,  w  ith 
a  gallery  or  balcony  projecting  at  the  stern.  The 
chief  officers  below  the  captain  have  their  cabins  on 
either  side  of  the  main-deck ;  while  those  of  the 
subordinate  commissioned  officers  are,  in  large  ships, 
on  either  Bide  of  the  lower  or  orlop  dick.  All 
the  cabins  of  a  ship  of  war  aro  enclosed  by  light 
panelling,  which  is  quickly  removable  when  prepar- 
ing for  action. 

CABINET  (Ital.  gabinetto),  a  small  chamber  set 
apart  for  some  special  purpose,  such  as  the  conser- 
vation of  works  of  art,  antiquities,  specimens  of 
natural  objects,  models,  and  the  like.  From  signify- 
ing the  chamber  in  which  such  collections  aro  con- 
tained, the  term  lias  recently  come  to  be  employed 
by  us,  in  imitation  of  the  French,  to  signify  the  col- 
lections themselves,  and  this  even  when  they  fill 
many  rooms  or  galleries.  It  often  means  simply  a 
small  room  appended  to  a  larger  one,  when  it  i«  also 
called  an  anteroom,  a  retiring-room,  and  the  like. 
See  Closet. — Caiiinkt  Picttrk,  a  picture  suited  for 
a  cabinet  or  small  room.  C.  pictures  are  generally 
small  in  size,  highly  finished,  and  thus  suited  for 
close  inspection. 

CABINET.    Sec  Ministry. 

CA  BLE  is  cither  a  large  rope,  or  a  chain  of  iron 
links,  chiefly  employed  on  shipboard  to  suspend  and 
retain  the  anchors.  Hope  cables  arc  made  of  the 
best  hemp,  twisted  into  a  mass  of  great  compactness 
and  strength.  The  circumference  varies  from  about 
3  inches  to  26.  A  certain  number  of  yarns  arc 
twisted    to  form    a    Kmn;  three    lissums  are 
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twisted  in  an  opposite  direction  to  form  a  strand ; 
and  tlirec  strands  arc  twisted  (in  tlic  fame  direction 
as  the  yarns  in  a  lissum)  to  form  a  cable.  The 
number  of  yams  in  a  C.  of  given  size  is  not  always 
alike,  treatise  the  yarns  slightly  vary  in  thick- 
ness ;  hut  the  following  is  one  among  many 
tables  which  have  been  prepared  relating  to 
cables  of  120  fathoms,  and  of  the  usual  degrees  of 
thickness  : 
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Some  cable*  are  made  with  four  strand*,  but  three  is 
the  common  number.  If  a  C.  be  twisted  too  much, 
it  is  stiff;  if  too  little,  it  is  weak.  The  strength  of 
a  C.  of  18  inches'  circumference  is  found  to  be  about 
CO  tons ;  and  for  other  dimension.-- ,  the  strength 
varies  according  to  the  cube  of  the  diameter.  On 
shipboard,  cables  receive  the  names  of  chief  cables, 
bower  cables,  Ac,  according  to  the  anchor  to  which 
they  are  attached.  During  the  last  great  European 
war,  the  largest  ships  in  the  British  navy  carried  ten 
cables,  most  of  which  were  about  two  feet,  or  a 
little  more,  in  circumference.  Although  ships  sel- 
dom anchor  ut  a  greater  depth  than  40  fathoms,  it  is 
not  deemed  safe  to  trust  the  anchor  to  a  C.  of  120 
fathoms,  lest  the  C.  should  be  jerked  by  a  high  sen 
when  too  nearly  perpendicular;  two  are  spliced 
together  at  the  ends,  and  the  C.  of  240  fathoms  thus 
produced  acts  more  like  an  elastic  spring. 

Chain  Caulks  are  made  of  links,  the  length  of 
each  of  which  is  generally  about  six  diameters  of 
the  iron  of  which  it  is  made,  and  the  breadth 
about  three  and  a  half  diameters.  In  government 
contracts,  chain  cables  are  required  to  be  made 
in  12+  fathoms  lengths,  with  one  swivel  in  the 
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Chain  and  Hemp  Cables. 

middle  of  every  alternate  length,  and  one  joining- 
shackle  in  each  length.  The  stay-pins,  to  strengthen  j 
the  links,  are  of  cast  iron.  The  bar  or  rod  from 
which  each  link  is  made,  has  the  two  ends  cut 
diagonally ;  it  is  bent  into  the  form  of  a  nearly 
complete  ovol  ring ;  and  then  the  two  ends  art1 
joined  and  welded,  the  stay-pin  being  at  the  same 
time  introduced  at  the  proper  place.  Besides  the 
ordinary  links,  there  are  end-links,  joining-shackles, 
pplicing-tails,  mooring-swivels,  and  bending-swivels. 
The  sizes  of  chain  cables  are  denoted  by  the  thick- 
ness of  the  rod-iron  elected  for  the  links.  The 
following  table  gives  certain  ascertained  quantities 
concerning  the  cables  in  ordinary  use  : 
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a  few  defects  in  chain 
those  of  hemp:  such  as  tin 
weight,  the  less  elasticity,  and  the  greater  care  re- 
quired in  management ;  but  the  advantages  more 
than  counterbalance  these  defects,  and  have  led  to 
the  very  extensive  adoption  of  chain  cables  both  in 
men-of-war  and  in  merchant  ships. 

CABLE-MOULDING,  in  Architecture,  is  a  mould- 
ing cut  in  the  form  of  a  rope,  the  twisting  being 
prominently  shewn.  It  was  much  used  in  the  later 
Norman  style 

CABLING,  the  moulding  by  which  the  hollow 
purls  in  the  flutes  of  columns  and  pilasters  in 
classical  architecture  are  often  partially  filled.  The 
C.  seldom9  extends  beyond  the  third  part  of  the 
shaft  from  the  ground. 

C  A  BOTH  ED,  or  CABO'SSEI),  an 
heraldic  term,  from  the  old  French 
word  eaboehe,  the  head.  When  the 
head  of  an  animal  is  borne,  without 
any  part  of  the  neck,  and  exhibited 
full  in  face,  it  is  said  to  becaboched. 

CABOOSE,  or  CAM  BOOSE  (Dan- 
ish, kahyte,  u  cook's  room  in  a  ship; 
Ger.  kabuu;  a  little  room),  is  the 
name  of  the  kitchen  or  cook-room  in  a  merchant- 
ship.    In  coasting-vessels,  the  term  is  applied  to  a 
portable  cast-iron  stove  on  the  deck,  where  food  is 
cooked. 

CABOT,  the  name  of  two  Venetians,  father  and 
son,  both  celebrated  as  nuvigators  aud  discoverers. 
— Giovanni  Caiiot,  or  Cahotto,  the  father,  whose 
business  compelled  him  to  reside  much  in  Bristol, 
was  appointed  by  Henry  VII.,  March  5,  1 1-ju,  to  the 
command  of  a  squadron  of  live  vessels  on  u  voyage 
of  discovery  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean.  In  this  expe- 
dition he  was  accompanied  by  his  sot.s  Ludovico, 
Sebusliatio  (born  at  Bristol,  1 177i,  and  Sutizio.  On 
the  24th  of  June  14  97,  the  coast  of  Labrador,  North 
America,  was  sighted.  The  merit  of  this  discovery 
has  been  generally  ascribed  to  the  navigator's  second 
son,  Sebastian  C,  the  most  scientific  of  the  family  ; 
but  an  extract  from  a  chart  preserved  by  Hakluyt 
mentions  the  father  before  the  son.  The  expedition 
returned  in  August  1 4 V' 7.  In  1408,  a  second  was 
made,  with  what  results  we  do  not  know  ;  and  in 
1  11)9,  a  third  to  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  About  this 
time,  Giovanni,  the  father,  appears  to  have  died,  and 
we  hear  no  more  of  Sebastian  till  1M2,  when  he 
entered  the  service  of  Ferdinand,  king  of  Spain. 
During  the  year  Id  15,  he  was  engaged  in  revising 
maps  and  charts,  in  connection  with  his  profession, 
and  in  planning  an  exploration  of  the  North-west 
Passage  to  Asia,  which,  however,  was  laid  aside" 
on  account  of  the  death  of  Ferdinand  in  151t'«. 
('.,  who  seems  to  have  been  no  favourite  with  the 
Spanish  courtiers,  was  now  subjected  to  a  series  of 
contemptible  in-ults.  This  usage  induced  him  to 
return  to  England,  and  in  1.117,  he  was  appointed 
by  Henry  VIII.  to  the  command  of  an  expedition  lo 
Labrador.  He  reached  hit.  07 A"  N\,  and  entered 
Hudson's  Bay,  where  he  gave  names  to  several  places; 
but  the  expedition  proved  on  the  whole  a  failure, 
on  account  of  the  cowardice  or  malice  of  his  vice- 
commandant,  Sir  Thomas  IVrte.  ('.  now  entered 
again  into  the  Spanish  sctviee,  was  made  pilot- 
major  of  the  kingdom  by  Charles  V.,  and  commanded 
an  expedition  which  examined  the  coast  of  Brazil 
and  La  Data,  which  he  attempted  to  colonise.  In 
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1531,  lie  returned  to  Spain,  and  resumed  his  old 
situation  ;  but  in  154ft,  he  once  more  betook  himself 
to  England,  where  he  was  well  received  by  King 
Edward  VI..  who  made  him  Inspector  of  the  Nuvy, 
and  gave  him  a  pension.  To  this  monarch  he  seems 
to  have  explained  the  variation  of  the  magnetic 
needle  in  several  places,  which  he  was  among  the 
first,  if  not  the  very  first,  to  notice  particularly.  In 
1553,  C.  was  the  prime  mover  and  director  of  the 
expedition  of  Merchant  Adventurers  which  opened 
to  England  an  important  commerce  with  Russia.  It 
is  not  known  exactly  when  C.  died. — Memoir  of  Se- 
bastian Cabot  (Loud'.  1831). 

CAHOTZ.    See  Ctsso. 

CA'BRA  (ancient  sfSpabrum),  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of  Cordova,  30  mile*  south-east  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  C.  is  irregularly  built  between 
two  hills,  and  surrounded  with  gardens;  vine- 
yard* in  the  neighbourhood  produce  excellent  wine. 
It  is  chiefly  agricultural;  but  it  has  manufactures 
of  woollen,  linen,  hat8,  soap,  earthenware,  fce. 
Pop.  11,576. 

CABRAL.  or  CABRERA.  Peoro  Alvarez,  the 
discoverer  of  Brazil,  was  descended  from  an  old  and 
patrician  Portuguese  family.  Nothing  is  known  of 
his  early  life,  save  the  fact,  thut  he  must  have 
recommended  himself  by  talent  nnd  enterprise  to 
King  Emanuel  of  Portugal,  who,  after  the  first 
voyage  of  Vasco  de  (iniiiii,  appointed  C.  to  the 
command  of  a  fleet  of  13  vessels,  carrying  12O0  men, 
and  bound  for  the  East  Indies.  On  the  9th  March 
15oo,  he  sailed  from  Lisbon.  To  avoid  the  incon- 
venience of  being  becalmed  on  the  coast  of  Africa, 
he  took  a  course  too  far  westerly,  fell  into  the  South 
American  current  of  the  Atlantic,  and  was  carried 
to  the  unknown  coast  of  Brazil,  of  which  he  claimed 
possesion  for  the  king  of  Portugal,  April  24,  15ou, 
naming  the  new  country  'Terra  da  Santa  Cruz.' 
After  sending  home  one  vessel  to  bear  news  of  this 
great  accidental  discovery,  C.  sailed  for  India;  but 
on  the  25<lli  of  May,  four  of  his  vessels  foundered, 
and  all  on  board  perished,  including  Diaz  the  great 
navigator;  and  soon  afterwards  three  more  vessels 
were  lost.  C.  therefore  landed  at  Mozambique,  on 
the  east  coast  of  Africa,  of  which  he  first  gave  clear 
information,  and  also  discovered  (August  23)  the 
Antschedives  Islands,  of  which  he  described  correctly 
the  position.  Hence  he  failed  to  Calirut,  where, 
having  made  the  terror  of  his  arms  felt,  he  was 
permitted  to  found  a  factory  ;  entered  into  success- 
ful negotiations  with  native  rulers,  and  thus  estab- 
lished the  first  commercial  treaty  between  Portugal 
and  India.  He  returned  from  India,  bringing  with 
him  a  considerable  booty,  and  arrived  in  the  port  of 
Lisbon,  July  31,  15D1.  It  appears  probable  that  the 
king  was  dissatisfied  with  the  results  of  the  ex|s-di- 
tion  (although  it  had  annexed  Brazil  to  the  crown 
of  Portugal),  for  subsequently  we  find  no  mention 
made  of  C.  among  other  discoverers.  At  the  request 
of  C,  Saneho  de  Toar*  w  rote  a  description  of  the 
coast  of  Sofola.  C.'s  voyages  are  described  in 
Ratnusio's  -Vaewif  i»/if  e  Viayf/i,  3  vols.  (Venice, 
1503  :  new  ed.,  Venice,  1835).' 

CABRE  RA,  a  small  island  in  the  Mediterranean, 
lying  off  the  southern  point  of  Majorca.  It  is  about 
three  mites  in  length  and  breadth,  with  nn  irregular 
coast,  ami  is  little  else  than  a  barren  calcareous 
rock.  The  only  interest  attached  to  C.  is,  that  dur- 
ing the  war  in  the  Peninsula  it  formed  a  Spanish 
depot  for  French  prisoners,  who  were  crowded  in 
thousands  into  the  desolate  spot,  and  treated  with 
great  barbarity;  of  which  an  account  is  given  in  a 
popular  work,  entitled  the  Adventure*  of  a  French 


the  Carlist  party  in  Spain,  was  born  at  Tortosa, 
in  Catalonia,  31st  August  18K>.  The  death  of 
Ferdinand,  in  1833,  gave  the  signal  for  a  civil 
war,  and  first  brought  C.  into  notice.  Placing 
himself  at  the  head  of  some  guerilla  troops,  he 
joined  the  Absolutists,  or  partisans  of  Don  Carlos, 
and  by  his  vigilance,  energy,  and  dating  soon 
rose  to  be  second  in  command  in  the  Maestrazgo 
district.  Throughout  Aragon  and  Valencia  his 
name  became  a  by-word  for  cruelty.  After  pene- 
trating us  far  south  as  Andalusia,  his  forces  were 
completely  routed  by  the  royal  troops,  on  the  bor- 
ders of  Aragon,  and  he  himself,  severely  wounded, 
escaped  with  difficulty  into  the  woods.  It  waa 
now  rumoured  that  C.  was  dead,  when  all  at 
once  he  re-appeared  at  the  head  of  10,000  foot  and 
100O  horse.  Invading  the  province  of  Valencia, 
he  overthrew  the  royal  army  at  Bunol,  18th 
February  183",  and  again  on  the  19th  March  at 
Burjasot ;  but  was  in  his  turn  vanquished  at 
Torre-Blanca,  and  once  mom  compelled  to  seek 
a  hiding-place.  Shortly  after,  he  rc-o|K'tied  the 
war  with  fiery  energy.  Madrid  itself  was  threat- 
ened by  C,  who  about  this  time,  received  the  title 
of  Count  of  Morella  for  his  vigorous  defence  of  the 
fortress  of  that  name,  and  was  also  appointed 
governor-general  of  Aragon,  Valencia,  and  Murcia. 
The  Carlists  now  believed  that  the  triumph  of 
absolutism  was  approaching,  when  the  treachery 
of  the  Carlist  (ieneral,  Marotto  changed  the  whole 
as|K'ct  of  affairs,  and  Don  Carlos  fled  from  Spain. 
C.  held  out  until  Espartero  forced  him  to  quit  the 
country  in  the  summer  of  18-io.  He  then  entered 
France,  w  here  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  confined 
for  a  short  time  in  the  fortress  of  Ham.  In  1845, 
he  strongly  opposed  Don  Carlos's  abdication  of  his 
rights.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  French  revolution 
in  1  s  18,  he  renewed  the  struggle  on  behalf  of 
absolutism  in  Spain ;  but  the  adventure  proved  a 
miserable  failure,  and  on  the  27th  January  1849, 
he  recrossed  the  Pyrenees,  and  has  since  lived  in 
exile.  He  took  no  active  part  in  the  recent  attempt 
of  (ieneral  Ortega  (April  If- Co)  to  disturb  the  peace 
of  Spain. 

CABU'L,  a  river  in  Afghanistan,  rises  in  hit.  3C 
21'  N.,  and  long,  f.8  20'  E.,  on  the  southern  decli- 
vities of  the  Hindu  Kush  or  Indian  Caucasus.  Its 
source  is  8400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea;  and 
an  eastward  run  of  320  miles,  with  a  fall  of  about 
75«'0  feet,  along  North  Afghanistan,  through  the 
Khyber  Mountains,  and  across  Peshawur,  carries 
it  into  the  Indus,  opposite  to  Attock,  in  the 
Punjab.  The  point  of  confluence  marks  the  head  of 
navigation  on  the  main  stream,  while  the  tributary 
itself  is  practicable  about  50  miles  upwards  for 
craft  of  40  or  50  tons.  By  means,  therefore,  of  the 
two  taken  as  one  line,  there  exists  an  available 
communication  of  about  11)00  miles  between  the 
Khyber  Mountains  and  the  Indian  Ocean.  The 
C.  washes  the  cities  of  Cabul,  Jelalabad,  and 
Dobundee. 

CABU'L  (city)  stands  in  lat.  34"  So'  X..  and 
long.  65f'  6'  K.,  near  the  point  where  the  river,  here 
crossed  by  three  bridges,  ceases  to  be  fordable. 
Elevated  about  64' i0  feet,  and  overtopped,  within 
a  short  distance  to  the  uorth,  by  pinnacle*  of  the 
Indian  Caucasus,  about  14,oo0  feet  higher  than 
itself,  C.  difl'ers  widely  in  climate  from  most  places 
on  the  same  parallel.  The  winter  is  severe  and 
the  summer  is  temperate,  ranging  from  75g  to 
85'  V.,  though  sudden  vicissitudes 'of  temperature 
arc  common  at  c\ cry  season,  and  more  particularly 
in  the  warmer  months.    C.  is  celebrated  all  over 


Sergeant.  i       y.aat  for  the  variety  and  excellence  of  its  fruits. 

CABRE  RA,  Don  Ramon,  the  boldest  leader  of  i  Within  a  circuit  of  three  miles,  it  has  a  population 
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of  about  fiit,iMio,  which,  l>csides  the  various  tribes  of 
Afghans,  comprises  representatives  of  nearly  every 
part  of  Central  Mini  Southern  Asia.  Am  the  different 
races  live,  as  much  as  possible,  apart  from  each 
other,  the  city,  in  addition  to  its  being  fortified  as 
a  whole,  is  separated  into  different  quarters,  for 
the  purposes  of  defence,  by  stone-walls — the  Bala 
Hissar,  or  citadel  pro|vcr,  being  on  the  e.ist,  ami  the 
Kuzzilbashes  or  Persians  having  a  strongly  fortified 
quarter  on  the  south-west.  The  thoroughfares  arc 
often  too  narrow  for  one  horseman  to  pass  another. 
The  residences  of  the  wealthy  display  extensive 
courts  and  gardens.  The  trade  of  the'  city  is  con- 
siderable. Indetieiidetitly  of  its  markets  for  native 
productions,  it  forms  an  entrepot  between  India  on 
the  one  hand,  and  Turkestan  and  Tatary  on  the 
other.  In  the  days  of  Sultan  Buber,  whose  tomb  is 
in  tbo  immediate  neighbourhood,  C.  was  the  capital 
of  the  Mogul  Empire.  In  more  reeent  times,  it 
has  witnessed  some  of  the  most  momentous  events 
In  Anglo-Indian  history.  In  1831),  it  was  taken 
by  the  British;  in  1841,  it  was  lost  through  a 
treacherous  outbreak,  which  led  (tlth  January  184 2) 
to  the  massacre  of  about  4oott  soldiers  and*  12,000 
followers;  and,  finally,  after  being  recovered  by 
General  l'ollock  in  the  same  year,  it  was  abandoned, 
its  bazaars  and  public  buildings  having  previously 
been  burned  to  the  ground. 

C.  is  also  the  name  given  to  the  territory  of 
which  the  above  city  is  the  capital.  It  nearly 
coincides  with  North  Afghanistan,  extending  from 
the  south  of  Ghiznec  to  the  Hindu  Kush.  and  from 
Bamiau  (q.  v.)  to  the  Khyber  Pass.  This  region 
has  long  occupied  n  prominent  position  in  the  world. 
Through  it,  as  the  passage  from  Persia  to  India, 
Alexander  the  Great  marched  in  order  to  complete 
his  eastern  conquests ;  from  it  issued  Mtihmond  of 
Ghiznee,  the  first  Muhommcdan  invader  of  Hin- 
dustan ;  and,  ns  above  stated,  it  has  been  twice 
overrun  by  England,  with  the  view  of  counteract- 
ing  the   ambition  and  influence  of  Russia.  See 

ArOHAMSTAX. 

CAfA'O.    Soe  Cocoa. 

CACCA'MO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Palermo, 
Sicily,  about  tt  miles  south-west  of  Termini,  with  a 
population  of  u3'J4. 

C A  CERES,  a  town  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  new 
province  of  Caceres,  is  situated  on  a  river  of  the 
same  name,  about  25  miles  west  of  Truxillo,  in  a  rich 
agricultural  district.  It  is  famous  for  its  bacon  ;  has 
manufactures  of  linen,  woollens,  leather,  hats,  soap, 
ke. ;  dye-works  and  llour-mills,  and  a  large  trade  in 
the  produce  of  the  district.  It  is  the  Cuxtra  Carilia  \ 
of  the  Romans,  and  many  relics  of  its  antiquity  are 
still  found.  It  is  rich  in  architecture  of  the  feudal 
period,  and  has  one  of  the  largest  aud  finest  bull- 
rings in  Spain.    Pop.  12,051. 

CA'CERES,  Nt  EVA,  a  town  of  the  Philippines,  in 
the  province  of  South  Carnarines,  on  the  island  of 
Luzon.  It  is  situated  on  the  river  Saga,  or  Santa 
Cruz,  between  the  Bay  of  San  Miguel  and  the  Gulf 
of  Rogay,  about  175  miles  south-cast  of  Manilla. 
Pop.  12,000. 

CACHA'O,  capital  of  the  province  of  Tonquin, 
and  the  largest  city  of  the  kingdom  of  Anam 
(q.  v.),  having  an  estimated  population  of  lOo.ooo. 
It  stands  about  loo  miles  from  the  sea,  on  the 
Tonquin  River,  which  is  thus  far  navigable  for 
small  craft.  It  has  a  considerable  trade,  sufficient 
to  have  at  one  time  attracted  English  and  Dutch 
factories.  The  exports  are  bullion,  silks,  and 
lacquered  ware  ;  and  the  imports  are  pepper,  arms, 
long  cloths,  chintzes,  and  manufactured  goods  gen- 
erally. 

CACUA'R,   or  HAIRU'MBO,  a  British  district 
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of  Farther  India,  lying  to  the  south  of  Assam,  l>e- 
tween  24' — 26  N."  Int.,  and  92 — 1»:J  Mo'  E.  long. 
With  an  urea  of  4ooo  square  miles,  it  is  said  to  con- 
tain only  O0,0(i0  inhabitants,  being  mostly  moun- 
tainous, and  chiefly  uncultivated.  Its  principal  river 
is  the  Barak,  which,  after  a  singularly  tortuous 
course  of  350  miles,  enters  the  Brahmaputra  about 
4u  miles  above  Dacca.  The  territory  produces  rice, 
cotton,  sugar,  timber,  bamboo,  iron-ore,  wax  and 
ivory,  aud  imports  salt,  cloths,  tobacco,  and  ghee  or 
half-liquid  butter. 

CACHE  (Fr.  a  lurking-hole),  the  name  given  by 
parties  of  travellers  in  the  great  western  prairies  of 
the  United  States  to  places  for  concealing  provi- 
sions and  other  articles.  Designing  to  return  on 
their  tracks  after  crossing  the  Rocky  Mountains, 
they  disburden  themselves  of  w  hat  si  nicies  can  be 
spared,  and  to  conceal  them  fVi.n  the  Indians, 
construct  places  of  deposit,  in  the  wilderness.  The 
making  of  a  C.  is  a  matter  of  much  labour  and 
ingenuity.  A  hole  is  dug  to  a  depth  of  perhaps  six 
or  eight'feet  and  several  feet  broad,  and  then  the 
articles  being  interred,  the  surface  is  replaced  with 
the  utmost  possible  care.  The  excavated  earth  is 
also  carefully  removed,  so  as  to  leave  no  trace  w  hat- 
ever of  the  excavation.  The  situation  of  the  C, 
however,  is  known  to  the  party  by  some  landmark, 
and  returning  months  afterwards,  they  probably  find 
its  contents  undisturbed. 

CACHET,  LKTTitKs  i»k.    See  Lkttbes  dk  Cachet. 

CACHE'XIA,  a  name  applied  by  physicians 
sometimes  to  a  group  of  diseases,  and  sometimes  to 
the  constitutional  state  accompanying  a  particular 
disease— o.  g.,  Cancerous  C,  Gouty  ('.,  Mercurial 
Cachexia.  The  word  is  derived  from  the  Greek 
ArrjAo*.  bad,  and  htri*,  a  habit,  and  signifies  simply 
a  bad  habit  of  bod  if,  without  reference  to  the  cause 
of  illness.  From  Cullen's  having  in  modern  times, 
given  extensive  circulation  to  the  word,  as  indicating 
a  large  group  of  chronic  diseases,  in  most  of  which 
there  are  complicated  changes  in  the  blood  and 
in  the  solid  textures,  C.  has  come  to  be  chiefly 
employed  with  reference  to  diseases  in  which  the 
general  nutrition  of  the  body  is  at  fault,  and  in 
which  the  local  disorders  arc  supposed  to  he  the 
result  of  a  constitutional  cause.  Thus  Cancerous 
C.  indicates  the  peculiar  impoverished  state  of  the 
blood  and  general  debility  which  are  associated 
with  the  deposits  of  cancer  in  various  parts  of  the 
body ;  Gouty  C,  the  state  of  the  general  system  in 
gout,  as  opposed  to  the  mere  local  attack  of  gout  in 
the  foot,  &c.  The  cachexia*  differ  from  the  fevers  in 
being  much  slower  in  development,  and,  for  the  most 
part,  in  having  no  natural  termination  at  a  fixed 
period.    See  Crisis. 

CA'CHOLONG,  a  beautiful  mineral,  regarded  as 
a  variety  of  Opal  (q.  v.).  It  is  sometimes  called 
Pearl  Opal,  or  Mother  of-Pearl  Opal.  It  is  generally 
of  a  milk-white  colour,  rarely  with  a  yellowish  or 
reddish  tinge,  opaque  and  dttll  or  pearly  and  shining, 
and  has  a  flat  conchoidal  fracture.  Among  the 
localities  in  which  C.  is  found  are  the  Giants'  Cause- 
way and  the  Faroe  Islands. 

CACHOLOT.  SPERMACETI  WHALE,  or,  by 
contraction,  SPERM  WHALE  (Ph/ncttr  ,iuicn<cr- 
pha'tu  or  V<ttod»n  marrncrphnlH*),  one  of  the  largest 
of  the  Crtatta  (q.  \.\  very  peculiar  in  form  ami 
appearance,  much  sought  after  not  onlv  on  account 
of  the  oil.  but  still  more  on  account  of  the  Sper- 
maceti (rj.  v.)  which  it  vields.  Ambergris  (q.  v.)  is 
also  obtained  from  it.  There  is  only  one  s|*cie*  of 
the  genus  existing,  which  represents  the  family  of 
I'hynelerUlfr.  The  genera  Ilypertimlon,  lUrarditu, 
Ziphitu  nnd  numerous  extinct  forms,  U-lnng  to  it, 
which  urc  found  in  Miocene  strata  of  Eurojic  and  X. 
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America.  These  genera  represent  different  conditions 
of  development  of  the  dentition  of  the  lower  jaw.  T1>c 
first  has  a  rudimental  tooth  at  the  extremity ;  in  the 
second,  two  only ;  in  the  thinl,  one  at  a  more  jwsterior 
;mint  on  each  .side.  The  Common  f '.  hnii  a  very  wide 
geographical  range.  It  may  almost  be  mid  to 
inhabit  all  sea?,  although  it  Is  most  abundant  In 
those  of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  not  of  fre- 
quent occurrence  on  the.  European  shore*,  although 
it  sometimes  enters  the  Mediterranean,  and  is 
occasionally  stranded  on  the  coasts  of  Britain.  An 
individual,  fifty-four  feet  long  and  thirty  in  cir- 
cumference, ran  ashore  on  Cramond  Island  in  the 
Firth  of  Forth  in  1709,  and  was  very  |>orticularlv 
described  in  the  Philosophical  Tmtixnc lions  by  Mr. 
Robertson  of  Edinburgh.  Twelve  were  caught  at 
Walderwicb,  on  the  Suffolk  coast,  in  1788.  The  C. 
sometimes  reaches  the  length  of  seventy  or  eijrhty 
feet.  The  head  is  enormously  large,  forming  about 
one-half  of  the  entire  bulk  of  the  animal,  and 
occupying  more  than  one-third  of  the  entire  length. 
From  the  head,  the  body  tapers  to  the  tail,  and  at 
last  rather  rapidly.  The  general  colour  is  very 
dark  gray,  nearly  black  on  the  upper  parts,  lighter 
beneath.  Old  males,  or,  in  the  language  of  the 
South  Sea  whalers,  old  bull-whales,  usually  have 
a  large  gray  spot  on  the  front  of  the  head. 
The  muzzle  is  very  obtuse,  almost  as  if  suddenly 
cut  off  in  front,  the"  breadth  of  it  almost  equalling 
the  thickness  of  the  body.  In  a  protuberance  on 
the  upper  part  of  it,  is  the  blow-hole,  which  is 
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Cachalot,  or  Spcnn  Wbale. 


single,  situated  a  little  on  the  left  side,  and  in 
form  not  unlike  the  letter  S  elongated.  The  mouth 
is  very  large  and  wide;  and  the  throat,  unlike  that 
of  the  Greenland  whale,  is  very  wide,  sufllcientlv 
so  to  admit  the  body  of  a  man.  The  up|>er  jaw 
projects  some  feet  beyond  the  lower,  and  is  desti- 
tute both  of  teeth  and  whalebone ;  the  lower  jaw 
has  from  to  25  teeth  on  each  side,  according  tu 
the  age  of  the  animal.  The  teeth  arc  conical  and 
slightly  recurved,  projecting  about  two  inches  from 
the  gum.  The  lower  jaw  is  extremely  narrow,  the 
two  branches  being  in  contact  throughout  the 
greater  part  of  its  length :  it  fits  into  a  groove  in 
the  upper,  in  which  are  cavities  for  the  teeth.  The 
eyes  are  small,  and  placed  far  back  in  the  head, 
above  the  angles  of  the  mouth ;  the  left  eye  is 
said  to  be  smaller  than  the  right.  Just  above 
the  eyes,  the  dorsal  line  rises  considerably;  the 
dorsal  tin  is  also  represented  by  a  protuberance 
about  half-way  between  the  neck  and  the  tail ; 
and  these  parts  are  seen  al>ove  water  in  the 
ordinary  swimming  of  the  animal,  which  is  at  the 
rate  of  from  3  to  7  miles  an  hour,  and  just  under 
the  surface  of  the  water,  although  when  alarmed 
it  swims  with  greater  velocity,  striking  the  water 
upward  and  downward  with  its  tail  with  great  force. 
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The  pectoral  fins  are  small,  and  seem  scarcely  if  at 
all  to  aid  in  progression,  which  is  accomplished  by 
the  large  and  powerful  tail-fin.  The  t&il-fin  is  very 
broad,  and  is  divided  into  two  lobes,  called  by 
South  Sea  whalers  the  fluke*. 

The  enormous  head  of  the  C.  is  in  great  part 
occupied  by  a  cavity  in  front  of  and  above  the  skull, 
called  by  whalers  the  case,  which  is  a  receptacle  for 
spermaceti  (q.  v.).    This  substance  beiug  light,  it  is 


Skull  and  lower  Jaw  of  Cacholot 

not  wonderful  that  the  animal  in  swimming  raises  its 
head  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  which  it  also 
often  does  even  w  hen  at  rest,  '  like  a  black  rock  in 
the  ocean.'  The  rate  frequently  holds  as  much  as 
ten  large  barrels  of  spermaceti.  It  is  not  formed  of 
bone,  but  of  a  strong  tendinous  integument,  and  is 
divided  into  compartments  communicating  with 
each  other.  The  substance  which  it  contains  is  in  a 
semi-fluid  state,  but  hardens  on  cooling :  it  consists 
of  spermaceti  and  oil ;  the  oil  is  separated  by  drain- 
ing and  squeezing,  and  the  spermaceti  further  puri- 
fied, till,  instead  of  being  a  yellow  unctuous  mass,  in 
which  state  it  is  brought  home  by  the  whalers,  it 
assumes  a  beautiful  pearly  white,  flaky,  almost 
crystalline  appearance.  When  the  spermaceti 
whale  is  killed,  and  towed  alongside  the  whaling- 
ship,  the  cn»e  is  emptied  of  it*  valuable  content* 
through  a  hole  made  in  front  of  the  muzzle,  aud  by 
means  of  a  bucket  attached  to  a  pole.  The  sperma- 
ceti was  at  one  time  imagined  to  be  the  brain  of 
the  whale ;  what  purpose  it  serves  in  the  animal 
economy,  is  not  well  known,  except  that  already 
alluded  to  of  giving  buoyancy  to  the  forepart  of  the 
huge  body  ;  and  perhaps  this  is  its  chief  use,  respir- 
ation even  more  than  progression  depending  on  it ; 
but  it  is  distinct  enough  from  the  brain,  which  is 
comparatively  very  small,  and  is  indeed,  as  well  as 
the  skull  which  contains  it,  small  in  proportion  to 
the  whole  bulk  of  the  creature.  Cavities  tilled  with 
spermaceti  are  distributed  over  the  body,  and  even 
ramify  through  the  external  fat  or  blubber,  although 
the  priiicitNil  mass  is  in  the  head.  The  blubber  of 
the  C.  is  not  nearly  equal  in  thickness  to  that  of  the 
Greenland  whale,  being  only  about  fourteen  inches 
thick  on  the  breast  of  a  large  whale,  and  from  eight 
to  eleven  inches  on  other  parts  of  the  body.  It  is 
called  by  whalers  the  blanket,  is  removed  from  the 
body  of  the  captured  whale  in  great  stripes,  and  is 
heated  in  large  pots,  the  skin  of  the  whale  serving 
for  fuel,  when  the  oil  known  as  Spkrm  Oil  (q.  v.) 
flows  from  it.  The  junk,  a  thick  elastic  mass,  which 
occupies  the  forepart  of  the  head,  immediately 
under  the  caw,  yields  also  a  considerable  quantity 
of  sperm  oil. 

The  C.  feeds  upon  fishes  and  cephalopodous 
mollusks.    Squids  and  cuttle-fishes  appear  to  be  its 
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chief  food.  It  is  gregarious  in  its  habiU,  and  the 
herds  are  called  nchool*  by  whalers.  Five  hundred 
or  more  hare  been  seen  in  a  single  herd.  Large 
herds  generally  consist  of  females,  with  only  a  few 
males;  herds  of  young  males  also  occur;  when 
solitary  individuals  are  met  with,  they  are  almost 
always  old  males.  Terrible  conflicts  often  take 
place  among  the  males,  and  it  is  not  unusual  to 
find  the  lower  jaw  deformed  in  consequence  of 
having  been  dislocated  or  broken  in  them.  See 
Whale-fishery. 

CACI  QUE,  or  CAZI'QUE,  the  designation  given 
to  the  chiefs  of  Indian  tribes  in  works  relating  to 
the  central  and  southern  parts  of  America.  The 
word  was  derived  by  the  Spaniards  from  the 
language  of  the  former  inhabitants  of  St,  Domingo. 

CACODJi'MON.    See  Dkmok. 

CA'CODYLE,  or  KA'KODYI.E,  is  an  organic 
substance  containing  carbon,  hydrogen,  and  arsenic 
(C4H,As).  It  has  recently  been  proposed  to  employ 
the  oxide  of  C.  (C,HaAaO)  as  a  deadly  agent  in  war. 
This  compound,  otherwise  known  as  Cadet'*  fuming 
liquor  or  alkartitu,  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
taking  fire  spontaneously  when  exposed  to  the  air, 
and  evolving  abundant  fumes  of  arsenic.  Thus 
a  shell  filled  with  it  would,  on  bursting,  saturate 
a  space  of  ground,  or  the  rigging  or  deck  of  a 
man-of-war,  with  a  liquid  which  would  quickly 
take  fire  of  its  own  accord,  and  besides  causing 
destruction  by  burning,  would  likewise  spread  death 
by  its  fumes. 

CA CONGO,  or  MALLEMBA,  an  independent 
atate  of  South  Guinea,  Africa,  extending  along  the 
South  Atlantic  Ocean,  in  lat.  5  S-,  and  stretching 
south-east  as  far  ns  the  river  Bell.  Its  limit* 
interiorly  arc  not  well  defined.  The  country  is 
generally  flat,  and  the  soil  fertile.  The  principal 
towns  are  Kinguele,  aud  Cucongo  and  Mallcmba  on 
the  coast,  the  last  once  a  great  mart  for  slaves. 

CA'CTE.E,  or  CACTA  CELE,  a  natural  order  of 
exogenous  plants,  consisting  of  succulent  shrubs  of 
very  singular  appearance.  Linnsaus  included  all  the 
C.  in  the  single  genus  Cactus,  which  is  now  divided 
into  a  number  of  genera ;  the  name  Cactus,  how- 
ever, still  continuing  in  popular  use,  common  to  the 
whole  order.  Nearly  5<»0  species  are  known,  but 
the  real  number  w  probably  much  greater.  The  C. 
are,  without  exception,  natives  of  America,  and 
their  extraordinary  forms  constitute  a  remarkable 
feature  in  the  vegetation  of  its  warmer  regions.  All 
of  them  have  fleshy  stems,  either  simple  or  branched, 
often  very  soft  and  juicy  ;  but  in  many,  at  least  when 
old,  having  an  eaxily  distinguished  woody  axis, 
composed  of  annual  rings,  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  inner  bark,  so  that  the  thick  fleshy  part  may  be 
regarded  only  as  a  layer  of  bark.  Most  of  them  are 
leafless  ;  the  PerUkia  alone  have  true  leaves,  which 
are  fleshy ;  and  the  OputUia  have  rudimentary  leaves, 
which  soon  fall  off;  but,  instead  of  leaves,  most  of 
the  order  have  clusters  of  hairs  or  prickles,  where 
buds  are  formed  in  their  stems,  and  these  aro  very 
numerous,  even  in  the  species  which  in  ordinary 
circumstances  most  rarely  develop  branches.  The 
multiplicity  of  curious  forms  exceeds  imagination ; 
in  many  species  (Mtloeactida,  or  Melon  Thistles), 
the  stem  swells  out  into  a  globe;  in  others  (Torch 
ThittU*),  it  rises  up  as  a  column  with  many  angles; 
in  others  (Opuntitr,  Indian  Figs,  or  Prickly  Pears),  it 
divides  in  leaf-like  articulations  ;  in  some  (Perc*ki<r) 
it  assumes  a  tree-like  form,  in  which  the  thick  stem 
bears  a  bead  of  branches,  and  reaches  a  considerable 
height,  sometimes  even  30  or  40  feet.  Those  which 
have  angular,  ribbed,  and  channelled,  or  flat  and 
two-edged  stems,  shew  a  tendency  to  the  cylindrical 
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form  as  the  stem  advances  in  age.  Some  species 
have  long  creeping  or  trailing  stems.  The  whole 
organisation  of  tl.c  C.  adapts  them  for  the  endurance 
of  long  droughts;  they  vegetate  vigorously  during  a 


Melon  Cactus  or  Thistle  (Mtloeaciu*\ 

part  of  the  year,  and  then  rest;  the  very  absence  of 
leaves  concurring  with  the  absence  of  pores  or 
ttomata  iu  their  tough  skin  to  enable  them  to  resist 
the  action  of  a  dry  atmosphere  and  powerful  sun- 
shine, and  to  occupy  arid  soils  and  bare  rocks,  on 
which  they  are  very  generally  found,  often  covering 
large  tracts.  Some  of  them  grow  rapidly  on  old 
lavas,  and  disintegrate  them  by  their  penetrating 
roots,  thus  preparing  a  soil  for  other  plants;  and 
the  Prickly  Pear  is  often  planted  in  Sicily  by  the 
mere  insertion  of  a  branch  or  joint  of  it,  in  a  fissure 
of  lava.  Many  epeeies  occur  as  epiphyte*  (q.  v.) 
on  the  trees  of  American  forests.  Some  also  grow 
on  high  mountains,  a  few  even  reaching  almost  to 


Cocblneal  or  Nopal  Caotns  (Opuntia  Cocl.in<lli.fira), 
with  Cochineal  Iom-cU. 

the  border  of  the  snow.  The  plants  of  thi«  order 
arc  a  great  boon  to  the  regions  in  which  they 
chiefly  abound,  which  are,  at  leaat  during  great 
part  of  the  year,  very  destitute  of  water ;  their 
stems  containing  a  ptorc  of  insipid  and  wholesome 
juice,  of  which  both  men  and  cattle  avail  them- 
selves.—Some  species,  an  the  Prickly  rear  (q.  v.l 
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produce  a  pleasant  fruit. — The  fruit  of  Opuutia  7\tna  J 
affords  a  valuable  pigment  of  the  richest  carmine 
colour. 

The  flower*  of  the  C.  arc  in  general  very  short- 
lived; those  of  some  night-flowering  nicies,  as  of 
Cerru*  grandijlonu,  well  known  iu  our  hothouses, 
endure  only  for  part  of  a  single  night.  In  the 
greater  number,  they  are  large  and  splendidly 
coloured,  in  some  they  are  very  fragrant.  The 
order  is  regarded  as  botankaHy'alli<  d  to  Mtnem- 
bryaef*  (q.  v.)  and  to  Grotwlariacta  (q.  v.,  Goose- 
berry, Currant,  Ac.). 

The  cultivation  of  the  C.  in  green-houses  and 
hothouses  has  been  much  in  fashion  for  more  than 
20  years.  The  gardener  must  imitate  the  natural 
conditions  of  their  growth,  by  giving  water  freely 
during  a  few  months,  nud  withholding  it  almost 
entirely  during  the  rest  of  the  year.  Most  of  them 
are  easily  propagated  by  branches,  taken  off,  and 
allowed  to  dry  a  little  before  being  planted.  The 
Meloractida,  which  do  not  readily  produce  branches, 
are  made  to  do  so  by  cutting  off  or  burning  out  the 
central  bud,  that  the  means  of  propagating  them  may 
be  obtained. 

CADDICE,  or  CA'DDICE-FLY  ( Fhrypatua),  a 
Liuna-ao  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  Xeuroptrra, 
a  family  in  subsequent  entomological  system.*,  and 
constituted  by  Mr.  Kirby  into  a  distinct  order, 
Trirhoptera  (Gr.  bairy-winged).  The  caddice-flics 
certainly  differ  in  important  particulars  from  the 
other  ncuropterous  insects,  and  exhibit  points  of 
resemblance  to  the  Lepidopiera.  They  have  no 
mandibles,  and  the  max  due  and  lower  lip  are 
membranous  and  united ;  the  head  is  small,  with 
prominent  eyes,  and  two  additional  small  simple 
eyes  situated  on  the  forehead ;  the  antennas  are 
long  end  bristle-like,  composed  of  very  numerous 
indistinct  joiDts.  Both  wings  and  body  are  gene- 
rally very  hairy,  and  the  wings,  when  at  rest, 
are  raised,  and  meet  above  the  back  like  those  of 
butterflies,  from  which,  however,  they  differ  very 
much  iu  form,  being  much  more  elongate :  the  legs 
are  long.  Caddice-flics  are  extremely  active,  par- 
ticularly in  the  evening  and  at  night,  when  the 


Various  shapes  of  Caddice  Cases,  and  perfect  Insect : 

a,  case  of  bark ;  ft,  ease  of  sand  ;  t.  ease  of  sand,  magnified  '< 
d.  raw  of  grass  »n»tn»;  «,  caw  of  ana;/,  orifice  of  case, 
»h<-wing  the  Mlk  gratia^  magnified;  g,  pupa;  A,  itone,  or 
catldtce-fiy. 

smaller  species  often  fly  in  great  numbers  above 
streams  and  ponds.  These  insects  are  most  interest- 
ing, however,  on  account  of  their  larva;,  of  which 
the  larger  kinds  are  the  well-known  Caddiee-wonm, 
or  Cad-bait  of  anglers.    They  are  of  a  long,  almost 


cylindrical  form,  the  head  and  first  three  segments 
bard,  the  remainder— the  abdominal  segments- 
soft.  To  the  thoracic  segments  are  attached  the 
feet,  six  in  number,  as  in  the  perfect  insect.  The 
larva  lives  always  in  water,  feeding  on  aquatic 
vegetables.  It  spins  by  its  mouth  silken  threads,  bv 
means  of  which,  together  with  a  viscid  substance,  it 
attaches  together— and  often  in  a  very  symmetrical 
manner,  and  with  interesting  peculiarities  which 
differ  iu  the  different  species — small  hard  substances, 
such  as  small  stones,  bits  of  stick,  or  small  shells, 
e\-en  although  they  happen  to  contain  living  inmates, 
and  thus  constructs  a  case  for  itself,  in  which  its 
soft  body  is  protected,  and  from  which  only  the 
head  and  hard  thoracic  segments  arc  voluntarily 
protruded.  When  it  changes  into  the  pupa  state, 
in  which  it  differs  little  from  the  perfect  insect, 
except  in  the  imperfectly  developed  wings,  it  fixes 
its  case  to  some  solid  substance  beneath  water, 
and  closes  the  two  extremities  with  a  kind  of 
grating,  which  admits  the  free  passage  of  water, 
necessary  for  respiration.  Before  assuming  the 
perfect  form,  the  pupa  of  the  larger  species  breaks 
out  of  its  cose  by  means  of  a  pair  of  hooks  on  the 
forepart  of  the  head,  and  swims  actively  by  means 
of  the  hind  legs,  or  crawls  by  the  other  two  pair. 
Many  of  the  smaller  species  bring  their  pupa  case  to 
the  surface  of  the  water,  and  there  tukc  wing  from 
it  as  from  a  boat.  The  species  of  caddice-fly  are 
very  numerous,  and  tliey  arc  said  to  be  more  so  in 
the  north  than  in  tho  south  of  Europe.  About  200 
British  species  havo  been  described.— The  angler 
looks  for  cad-bait  about  the  edges  of  streams  and 
under  stones,  or  on  the  stalks  of  water-cresses,  and 
other  aquatic  plants.  As  a  bait  for  angling,  the 
caddice  is  almost  as  deadly  as  the  May-fly,  and 
more  so,  in  clear  running  streams,  than  the  ordinary 
worm  ;  the  usual-sized  bait-hook  is  used,  upou  which 
two  of  the  baits  arc  fixed,  the  angler  proceeding 
exactly  as  in  ordinary  worm-fishing. 

CADE,  Jack,  a  historical  character,  leader  of  an 
insurrection  which  broke  out  iu  Kent,  June  1450. 
Little  is  known  of  his  personal  history,  further, 
than  that  he  was  an  Irishman,  and  an  illegitimate 
relatiou  of  the  Duke  of  York,  and  hence  called 
himself  Mortimer.  With  15,000  or  20,000  armed 
men  of  Kent,  C.  marched  on  London,  and  encamped 
at  Blackheatb,  whence  he  kept  up  a  correspondence 
with  the  citizens,  many  of  whom  were  favourable  to 
his  enterprise.  The  court  sent  to  inquire  why  the 
Rood  men  of  Kent  hud  left  their  homes ;  C,  in  a 
paper  entitled  '  The  Complaint  of  the  Commons  of 
Kent,'  replied  that  the  people  were  robbed  of  their 
goods  for  the  king's  use;  that  mean  and  corrupt 
persons,  who  plundered  and  oppressed  the  commons, 
filled  the  high  offices  at  court ;  that  it  wbb  '  noised 
that  the  king's  lands  In  France  had  been  aliened ; ' 
that  misgovernment  had  banished  justice  and  pros- 
perity from  the  land ;  and  that  the  men  of  Kent 
were  especially  ill-treated  and  overtaxed,  and  that 
the  free  election  of  knights  of  their  shire  had  been 
hindered.  In  another  paper,  called  'The  Requests 
by  the  Captain  of  the  Great  Assembly  in  Kent,'  C. 
demanded  that  the  king  should  resume  the  grants  of 
the  crown,  which  he  complained  the  creatures  about 
the  royal  person  fattened  on,  the  king  thus  being 
compelled  to  live  on  taxation;  that  the  false  pro- 
geny of  the  Duke  of  Suffolk  should  be  dismissed; 
and'  that  the  Duke  of  York  and  others  should  be 
restored  to  favour,  and  a  number  of  persons  punished. 
The  court  sent  its  auswer  in  the  form  of  an  army, 
before  which  C.  retreated  to  Sevenouks,  where  he 
awaited  the  attack  of  a  detachment,  which  be 
defeated.  The  royal  army  now  objected  to  tiplit 
against  their  countrymen;  the  court  made  some 
concessions,  and  C.  entered  London  on  the  3d  July. 
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For  two  days,  he  maintained  the  strictest  order ;  but 
he  forced  the  mayor  and  judges  to  pass  judgment 
upon  Lord  Say,  one  of  the  king's  hated  favourites, 
w  hose  head  C.'s  men  immediately  cut  off*  in  Cheap- 
side.  On  the  third  day,  some  house*  were  plundered, 
the  leader  himself,  it  is  said,  setting  the  example. 
C,  who  at  night  lodged  his  army  in  the,  Borough, 
got  news  that  the  citizens  intended  to  prevent  his 
entrance  into  the  city  on  the  morrow,  and  in  the 
night  he  made  an  attack  on  the  bridge,  bat  was 
defeated.  A  promise  of  pardon  now  sowed  dissen- 
sion among  his  followers,  who  dispersed,  and  a  price 
was  set  upon  C.'s  head.  He  attempted  to  reach  the 
Sussex  coast,  but  was  followed  by  an  esquire,  named 
Alexander  Iden,  who  fought  and  killed  him,  July 
1 1.  His  head  was  stuck  upon  London  Bridge,  as  a 
terror  to  traitors. 


CADELLE  (Trogmita  Jfauritanica  or 
boide*),  an  insect  sometimes  found  in  granaries  in 
Britain,  but  seemingly  imported  from  more  southerly 
countries,  where,  as  in  France,  its  larvae  often  com- 
mit great  ravages  among  stored  corn.  They  also 
lire  on  bread,  almonds,  and  even  rotten  wood. 
When  full  grown,  they  are  about  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  long,  flattened,  fleshy,  rough  with  seuttercd 
hairs,  whitish,  tapering  towards  the  head ;  which  is 
black,  homy,  and  furnished  with  two  curved  jaws. 
The  perfect  insect  is  a  glossy  beetle  of  a  deep  chest- 
nut colour,  marked  with  dotted  lines.  It  belongs 
to  the  family  of  Xylophagi,  of  the  order  Colroptera 
(q.  v.),  section  Tttramera.    The  name  C.  is  French. 

CADENCE,  in  Music,  is  the  finish  of  a  phrase 
(in  German,  Schlutifall),  of  which  there  are  three 
principal  species — viz.,  the  whole,  the  half,  and 
the  interrupted  cadence.  The  whole  C,  which 
finishes  on  the  harmony  of  the  tonic,  is  also  called 
the  perfect  C,  and  is  always  used  at  the  end  of  a 
composition,  and  frequently  called  the  final  cadence. 
In  its  most  perfect  use,  it  consists  of  three  chords — 
the  one  before  the  final  being  always  the 
as  for  example : 


The  half  C,  also  called  the  imperfect  C,  is  used 
to  mark  the  termination  of  an  idea  or  phrase, 
like  the  colon  and  semicolon;  shewing  a  consider- 
able division,  but  at  the  same  time  that  a  continua- 
tion is  necessary.  The  harmony  of  the  half  C.  is  the 
reverse  of  the  whole  C,  as  it  falls  from  the  tonic  to 
the  dominant,  and  sometimes  to  the  subdomioant,  as 


In  the  interrupted  C.  (Ger.  Tmgtehlmt ;  Ital. 
Cadrnza  <f  inganno),  the  preparation  for  the  ordinary 
perfect  C.  is  made ;  but  instead  of  the  harmony  of 
the  tonic  following  the  dominant,  another  harmony 
quite  strange  is  introduced,  so  that  the  car  is 
deceived.  The  more  particular  the  preparation 
for  the  usual  C.  is  made,  the  more  strange  and 
unexpected  is  tho  interruption,  which  can  be  made 
in  so  many  ways  that  Reicha,  in  his  TraiU  de 


Comi*mi,..n  Muni,  ale,  gives  129  interrupted 
>*.    The  following  are  those  generally  in  use; 


CA  DENCY  (from  Lat.  eado,  to  fall  or  decline). 
The  marks  by  which  the  shields  of  the  younger 
members  of  families  arc  distinguished  from  those 
of  the  elder,  and  from  each  other,  is  an  exten- 
sive, and,  in  so  far  as  that  term  can  be  applied 
to  heraldry  at  all,  an  important  brunch  of  the 
science.  No  distinction  is  usually  made  by  writers 
on  heraldry,  and  probably  the  practice  of  heralds  in 
general  scarcely  admits  of  any  being  made,  between 
mark*  of  C,  dijfertnect,  dirtinetion$,  or  even  brixitrtt, 
though  the  last  term  is  pretty  constantly,  and  quite 
appropriately  used  to  include  not  only  dinVrvnces 
in  general,  but  also  abatements  (q.  v.)  or  bearings 
by  which  the  arms  of  the  family  arc  broken  or 
diminished.  See  Bastard  Bar.  But  there  is  a 
manifest  convenience  in  the  practice  which  is  usually 
followed  in  Scotland,  of  appropriating  the  label,  the 
crescent,  the  mullet,  and  the  rest  of  the  series  of 
murks,  commonly  known  as  marks  of  C,  to  the 
purpose  of  distinguishing  the  sons  from  the  father, 
and  from  each  other,  during  the  father's  lifetime; 
and  of  adopting  other  distinctions — such  as  the 
bordeur  of  various  kinds,  the  chief  engrailed, 
embuttled,  and  the  like,  as  differences  between 
the  coats  of  brothers,  after  the  death  of  their 
father,  and  of  the  houses  descended  from  them. 
Another  very  common  mode  of  differencing  the 
shields  of  brothers  in  early  times,  was  by  changing 
the  tinctures ;  but  this  is  now  regarded  as  too  exten- 
sive a  change  for  such  a  purpose.  The  method  of 
differencing  by  means  of  the  ordinary  marks  of  C.  will 
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Distinction  of  Houses: 

In  the  First  House,  the  first,  second,  Ac,  tons  arc  denoted  by 
1.  the  label;  S,  the  crescent;  H.  the  nuilWi:  4,  the  tnartkt; 
«\  the  annulet;  ft,  the  tiVur-d.-H* ;  7,  the  rn*e  'not  floured  In 
tho  cull:  s.  the  cross  moline  ;  9,  tho  double  qtistr.  foil.  In 
the  Second  1loiiM>.  or  (anillv  of  the  seeond  son,  the  fin>t  »on 
is  denoted  bv  ill  the  crescent,  with  the  lab*  I  ufMin  It;  the 
second,  by  (2*  the  crescent,  wlih  the  crescent  upon  it ;  and  *■ 
on.  In  tlie  1  hlrd  House,  or  family  of  the  thin!  son.  th.  flr,t 
son  is  denoted  bv  the  mullet,  with  the  tat..  1  cr  on  It :  tho 
second,  b)  the  mullet,  with  the  erceent  upon  it ;  and  so  on 


be  understood  from  the  accompanying  illustration. 
Fanciful  reasons  hare  been  imagined  by  heralds  for 
assigning  these  different  marks  to  the  different  son*. 

The  differences  at  present  used  by  the  royal  family 
will  be  found  in  most  of  the  peerage*.  The  rule 
with  regard  to  them  seems  to  be  that,  unlike  sub- 
jects, thev  all  bear  the  label  of  three  point*  argent ; 
but  the  label  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  ks  plain,  » l.ilst 
those  of  the  other  princes  and  princesses  are  charged 
with  crosses,  fleurs-de-lis,  hearts,  or  other  figures. 
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frequent  reasons  for  matriculating  the  arms  of  the 
younger  branches  of  families  of  distinction  in  the 
Lord  Lyon's  Register,  is  that  they  may  be  properly 
distinguished  from  those  boruo  by  the  head  of  the 
house. 

CADE  NZA,  in  Music,  an  ornamental  succession  of 
notes  introduced  at  pleasure  by  the  performer  at  the 
finishing  of  a  phrase. 

CA'DER  I'DRIS  (Chair  of  Idris,  a  reputed  giant), 
a  picturesque  mountain  in  Merionethshire,  Wales,  5 
miles  south-south-west  of  Dolgelly.  It  consists  of  an 
immense  ridge  of  broken  precipices,  10  miles  long, 
and  1  to  3  miles  broad;  the  highest  peak  reaching 
an  elevation  of '2914  feet.  It  is  composed  of  basalt, 
porphyry,  and  other  trap  rock9,  with  beds  of  slag  and 
pumice.  The  view  from  the  summit,  which  1s  very 
extensive,  includes  the  Wrekin  in  Shropshire,  and  St. 
George  s  Channel  almost  to  the  Irish  coast. 

CADE  T,  Military  (Fr.  eadrt,  younger,  junior  in 
service — allied  in  derivation  and  meaning  to  cadency 
(q.  v.)  in  heraldry),  is  a  term  applied  in  a  gcni-ral 
sense  to  a  junior  member  of  a  noble  family  as  distin- 
guished from  the  eldest;  and  in  France,  any  officer 
junior  to  another  is  a  C.  in  respect  to  him.  In  a 
strict  military  sense,  however,  a  C.  is  a  youth  study- 
ing for  the  public  service. 

In  England,  military  cadetship  has  presented  two 
aspects,  according  as  it  related  to  the  East  India 
Company's  or  to  the  royal  service.  When  the 
Company  possessed  political  and  military  authority 
iu  India,  there  were  about  6000  English  officers  in 
their  pay.  Those  who  commanded  the  Company's 
own  regiments  had  been  professionally  educated 
by  the  Company.  A  youth,  nominated  by  the  direc- 
tors, was  examined  as  to  his  proficiency  in  an  ordi- 
nary English  education,  and  admitted  between  the 
ages  of  14  and  18  to  Addiseombe  School  or  College, 
near  Croydon.  If  a  probation  of  six  months  re- 
sulted satisfactorily,  he  entered  upon  a  two  years' 
course  of  study.  If  he  passed  through  this  ordeal 
well,  he  became  a  C.  in  the  Company's  service,  re- 
ceiving pay  or  salary,  and  being  available  for  service 
in  India,  us  opportunity  might  offer.  The  system  of 
Indian  cadetship  underwent  various  modifications, 
by  the  introduction  of  competition  in  the  appoint* 
ments,  and  by  the  transference  of  the  Company's  pow- 
ers to  the  Crown;  and  the  proposed  (18ti<i)  amalga- 
mation of  the  Indian  and  royal  armies,  will  (if  acted 
upon)  nullify  the  distinctive  characters  of  East  India 
cadets. 

The  second  aspect  of  military  cadetship  in  England, 
adverted  to  above,  is  that  of  the  Royal  or  Queen's 
cadets.  The  arrangements  in  operation  until  recent- 
ly will  be  found  noticed  under  Sasdhirst  Collkok  ; 
and  the  present  arrangements  under  Cadets'  Col- 
lege and  Staff  College. 

CADE  T,  Naval,  is  the  lowest  grade  of  officer  in 
the  royal  navy.  The  cadets  enter  the  royal  service 
at  12  to  14  years  of  age.  Every  captain,  on  being 
appointed  to  a  ship  in  commission,  is  allowed  to 
nominate  one  C. ;  every  flag-officer  (admiral,  &c), 
t»o,  on  receiving  his  flag;  but  all  the  rest  are  nomi- 
nated by  the  First  Lord  of  the  Admiralty,  subject  to 
regulations  recently  made  concerning  competitive 
examinations.  The  candidates  are  examined  at  the 
Royal  Naval  College  at  Portsmouth ;  if  they  pass, 
they  are  sent  for  three  months  to  a  training  ship  at 
Portsmouth  or  Plymouth,  to  learn  the  elements  of 
rigging  and  seamanship.  If  they  do  not  progress 
sufficiently  in  the  training  ship,  they  are  reject- 
ed ;  but  if  the  report  is  favorable,  they  become 
cadets,  and  are  put  into  sea-going  ships.  While  on 
board,  the  C.  is  expected  to  watch  and  learn  as 
much  as  possible  of  what  is  going  on — saluting  offi- 
cers, tying  knots,  splicing  ropes,  arranging  rigging. 


learning  technical  terms,  going  aloft,  keeping  the 
log,  keeping  watch,  4c.  If  the  C.  serves  satisfac- 
torily for  3  months  in  a  training  ship,  and  15 
months  in  a  sea-going  ship,  he  becomes  eligible 
for  the  next  higher  rank  in  the  navy — that  of  mid- 
shipman. The  cadets  mess  with  the  midshipmen 
on  shipbeard.  There  are  375  cadets  on  the  navy 
estimates  for  1860— 1861. 

CADETS'  COLLEGE  was  established  in  1858 
by  a  remodelling  of  the  Junior  De|wirtment  of  the 
Royal  Military  College  at  Sandhurst.  Its  objects 
arc,  to  give  a  sound  military  education  to  youths 
intended  for  the  army,  and  to  facilitate  the  obtain- 
ing of  commissions  when  the  education  is  finished. 
The  age  of  admission  is  between  16  and  19.  The 
friends  of  a  youth,  able  to  pay  the  sums  of  money 
presently  to  be  named,  apply  to  the  commander-in- 
chief  for  permission  to  place  the  youth  on  the  list 
of  candidates  ;  this  permission  is  usually  granted  on 
production  of  satisfactory  certificates  and  refer- 
ences. The  youth  may  go  up  for  examination  on 
any  half-Year.  The  list' of  subjects  includes  English 
composition,  continental  languages,  mathematics, 
history,  geography,  natural  sciences,  experimental 
sciences,  and  drawing.  After  the  examination,  tbe 
candidates  are  reported  to  the  commander-in-chief 
in  their  order  of  merit.  Those  who  have  the  most 
marks  are  admitted  as  cadets  as  soon  as  vacancies 
occur  in  the  college.  When  entered,  they  study  for 
two  years  on  a  great  variety  of  subjects  connected 
with  military  science  and  practice.  The  friends 
1  supply  clothing,  books,  and  instruments.  The  annual 
payment  for  education,  board,  and  lodging  varies 
from  £HK)  per  annum  down  to  £20;  the  highest 
sum  being  demanded  for  'the  sons  of  private 
gentlemen,'  while  the  lowest  is  deemed  sufficient 
for  'the  sons  of  officers  of  the  army  or  navy  who 
have  died  in  the  service,  and  whose  families  are 
proved  to  be  left  in  pecuninry  distress.'  Twenty  of 
the  youths  arc  '  Queen's  cadets,'  sons  of  officers 
1  who  have  fallen  in  action,  or  have  died  from  the 
effects  of  active  service,  and  have  left  their  families 
in  reduced  circumstances.'  These  20  cadets  arc  ad- 
mitted and  educated  gratuitously.  When  the  course 
is  completed,  the  cadets  are  eligible  to  the  reception 
of  commissions  in  the  cavalry  and  infantry,  a  certain 
number  of  which  are  placed  at  the  disposal  of  the 
college. 

At  the  most  recent  competitive  examination,  in 
June  1860,  the  examiners  announced  that  40  cadets 
were  fitting  recipients  of  commissions  in  the  army. 
The  commander-in-chief  had,  however,  only  20  com- 
missions for  bestowal,  owitig  to  the  difficulties  con- 
nected with  the  system  of  army  purchase. 

CADET'S  FUMING  LIQUOR.    See  Cacodtlk. 

CA  DI,  an  Arabic  word  signifying  a  judge  or  per- 
!  son  learned  in  the  law,  the  title  "of  an  inferior  judge 
'  amongst  the  Mohammedan  nations,  who,  like  the 
Mollali  (q.  v.),  or  superior  judge,  must  be  chosen  from 
'  the  higher  ranks  of  the  priesthood,  as  all  law  isfound- 
|  ed  upon  tbe  Koran. 

CA'DIZ  (ancient  Gade»\  an  important  commer- 
cial city  of  Spain,  capital  of  the  modem  province  of 
the  same  name,  which  forms  a  |»rt  of  the  great  divis- 
ion of  Andalusin;  is  situated  at  the  extremity  of  the 
long  narrow  isthmus  of  the  Isle  of  Leon,  in  lat.  36°  32' 
N.,  and  long.  6n  17'  W.  The  Atlantic  Ocean  washes 
its  western  and  part  of  its  southern  Bide,  and  on  the 
north  and  north-east  it  is  enclosed  by  the  Bay  of 
Cadiz,  a  deep  inlet  of  the  Atlantic,  forming  an  outer 
and  an  inner  bay.  Connected  by  only  a  narrow 
strip  of  ground  (in  some  places  not  above  200  yards 
across)  with  the  mainland,  C.  is  admirably  situated 
for  defence ;  but  though  it  has  several  sea  and  land 
these  are  by  no  means  considered 
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impregnable.  The  town,  which  is  surrounded  by 
wall*,  forms  nearly  a  square,  each  side  being  about 
a  mile  and  a  half  iu  length.  The  houses  beiiip  built 
of  white  stone,  the  city  presents  a  remarkably  bright 
and  clean  appearance  from  the  sea.  The  streets 
are  well  paved  and  lighted,  regular,  but  narrow, 
and  there  arc  some  pleasant  public  walks,  the  most 
frequented  of  which  is  the  Alameda.  It  has  few 
public  buildings  of  note;  its  two  cathedrals  are, 
on  the  whole,  but  poor  specimens  of  ecclesiastical 
architecture,  and  its  pictures,  with  the  exception  of 
one  or  two  excellent  pieces  by  Murillo,  are  of  little 
value.  As  a  commercial  city,  C.  has  greatly  declined 
since  the  emancipation  of  the  Spanish  colonies  in 
South  America;  but  it  is  still,  so  far  as  the  amount 
of  tonnuge  of  vessels  entering  and  leaving,  and  the 
value  of  exports  are  concerned,  the  chief  of  Spanish 
ports,  though  with  regard  to  the  value  of  imports 
it  stands  below  Barcelona  and  Snntaudcr.  Ships 
with  tonnage  to  the  amount  of  231,263  tons,  and 
151,092  tons,  respectively,  entered  and  cleared  out 
of  the  port  of  C.  in  1856;  the  value  of  imports  and 
of  exports  in  the  same  year  being  138,343,5!»0  reals 
(£1,883,485),  and  187,001,584  reals  (£1,870,015) ;  iu 
the  latter  case,  little  more  than  a  third  of  what  it 
was  in  1849.  The  exports  consist  of  wine,  olive-oil, 
fruits,  salt,  and  metals;  and  the  manufactures  of 
gloss,  coarse  woollen  cloth,  soap,  hats,  leather,  kc. 
Pop.  (1857)  71,914, 

C.  is  one  of  the  most  ancient  towns  in  Europe, 
having  been  built  by  the  Phoenicians,  under  the 
name  of  (Jaddir,  347  years  before  the  foundation  of 
Rome,  or  about  110O  n.  c.  It  afterwards  passed 
into  the  hands  of  the  Carthaginians,  from  whom  it 
was  captured  by  the  Romans,  who  named  it  Gades, 
and  under  them  it  soon  became  a  city  of  vast 
wealth  and  importance.  Occupied  afterwards  by 
the  Goths  and  Moors,  it  was  taken  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1262.  In  1587,  Drake  destroyed  the  Spanish  fleet 
in  the  bay ;  nine  years  later,  it  was  pillaged  and 
burned  by  Lord  Essex;  and  in  1625  and  1702,  it 
was  unsuccessfully  attacked  by  other  English  forces. 
After  the  revolution  (1808),  C.  became  the  head- 
quarters of  the  insurrectionary  junta,  by  whose 
orders  it  was  separated  from  the  mainland.  The 
French,  in  February  1810,  commenced  a  blockade, 

perse 
ntil  Au| 

the  victories  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington  forced 
them  to  abandon  it.  The  city  was  besieged  and 
taken  by  the  French  in  1823,  and  held  by  them 
until  1828. 


Yellow,  however,  has  many  valuable  qualities,  which 
are  causing  it  rapidly  to  supersede  Naples  Yellow. 

CA'DMUS  (according  to  Apollodorus  and  others) 
was  the  son  of  Agenor  and  Telephassa,  and  the 
brother  of  Europa.  When  the  latter  was  carried  off 
by  Zeus,  he  and  his  brothers,  as  also  their  mother, 
were  sent  in  quest  of  her,  with  injunctions  from 
Agenor  not  to  return  without  her.  Their  search 
was  vaiu,  and  the  oracle  at  Delphi  told  C.  to  relin- 
quish it,  and  to  follow  a  cow  of  a  certain  kind  which 
he  should  meet,  and  build  a  city  where  it  should  lie 
down.  lie  found  the  cow  iu  I'hocis,  followed  her  to 
Bu-otia,  and  built  there  the  city  of  Thebes,  about 
1 550  b.  c.  The  myth  of  C.,  however,  like  other  early 
Greek  myths,  abounds  in  contradictions,  and  it  is 
wholly  impossible  to  disentangle  the  historical  facts 
from  the  meshes  of  fable  in  which  they  are  impris- 
oned. To  him  is  ascribed  the  introduction  into 
Greece  of  an  alphabet  of  16  letters,  derived  from 
Egypt  or  Phoenicia,  and  the  discovery  of  brass,  or 
introduction  of  its  use. 

CADOl'PAL,  Gkorok,  a  distinguished  leader  in  the 
Chouan  or  Koyalist  war  in  Brittany,  was  burn  near 
Auray,  in  Lower  Brittany,  where  his  father  was  a 
miller,  in  1771.  He  was  among  the  first  to  take  up 
arms  against  the  Republic,  and  soon  acquired  great 
influence  over  the  peasants.  Captured  iu  1794,  he 
was  sent  as  a  prisoner  to  Brest,  from  which  he  soon 
made  his  esca[>e,  imprisonment  having  only  increased 
his  loyal  ardour.  Annoyed  at  the  dissensions  between 
the  Vendeati  generals  and  the  emigrant  officers,  and 
the  disasters  consequent  thereon,  C.  organized  an 
army  in  which  no  noble  was  permitted  to  command, 
and  which  Hoche,  with  all  his  great  military  talents, 
was  uuable  to  subdue  or  disperse.  In  1799,  C.  was 
the  soul  of  the  conspiracy  to  overthrow  the  First 
Consul,  and  place  a  Bourbon  on  the  throne ;  but  the 


which  they  vigorously  persevered  iu,  capturing 
several  of  the  forts,  until  August  26,  1812,  when 


CA'DMIA  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
in  zinc  furnaces,  and  which  contains  from  10  to  20 
per  cent,  of  cadmium. 

CA  DMIUM  is  a  metal  which  occurs  in  zinc 
ores,  and,  being  more  volatile  than  zinc,  rises  in 
vapour,  and  distils  over  with  the  first  portions  of 
the  metal.  See  Zinc.  C.  is  represented  by  the 
symbol  Cd,  has  the  atomic  weight  or  equivalent 
66*74,  and  the  specific  gravity  8*6.  It  is  a  white 
metal,  somewhat  resembling  tin  ;  is  malleable  and 
ductile ;  fuses  at  442  F.,  and  rises  in  vapour  a  little 
above  6<iOJ.  It  is  rarely  prepared  pure,  and  is  not 
employed  in  the  arts  as  a  metal,  though  one  or 
more  of  its  salts  have  been  serviceable  in  medicine. 
The  sulphide  of  C,  CdS,  occurs  naturally  as  the 
mineral  G'rctnockitr,  and  when  prepared  artificially, 
is  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  known  as  Cad- 
mium Yellow,  and  is  of  great  value  to  the  artist. 
A  great  variety  of  tints  are  produced  by  mixing  it 
with  white-lead.  Much  of  what  is  sold  as  Naples 
Yellow  (q.  v.)  is  thus  prepared;  but  the  genuine 
Naples  Yellow  has  a  greenish  tint,  which  renders  it 
easily  distinguishable  from  the  imitation.  Cadmium 
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a  lieutenant  -general  in  his  army,  which  offer  C.  re- 
fused, as  well  as  another  of  a  pension  of  a  hundred 
thousand  francs,  if  he  would  only  consent  to  remain 
quiet.  Bonaparte  attempted  to  arrest  him,  but  he 
fled  to  England,  where,  in  1802,  he  conspired  with 
Pichogrue  for  the  overthrow  of  the  First  Consul. 
With  this  design  he  went  to  Paris,  but  was  arrested, 
condemned,  and  executed  June  26,  1804.  C.  was  a 
man  of  stern  honesty  and  indomitable  resolution. 
'  His  mind  was  cast  in  the  true  mould ;  in  my  hands 
he  would  have  done  great  things/  was  Napoleon's 
estimate  of  him. 

CADl'VEt'S,  the  winged  staff  of  Mercury,  or 
Hermes,  as  he  wss  called  by  the  Greeks,  which  was 
supposed  to  pive  the  god  power  to  fly.    The  C.  in 
the  actual  world  was  the  staff  or  mace  carried  by 
heralds  and  ambassadors,  from  w  hich 
circumstance,  no  doubt,  it  came  to 
form  one  of  the  attributes  of  the  .jftiJ 
messenger  of  the  gods.    Originally,  it  iM^^* 
was  simply  an  olive-branch,  the  stems 
of  which  were  afterwards  formed  into 
snakes,  in  accordance  with  several 
poetical  tales  invented  by  the  mytho- 
I ovists.     One  of  these  was  to  the 
effect  that   Mercury,  having  found 
two  snakes  fighting,  divided  them 
with   his  rod,  and  that  thus  they 
came  to  be  used  as  an  emblem  of 
peace.     Many    miraculous  virtues 
were  ascribed  to  the  caducous.    On  Caducous, 
the  coinage  of  antiquity,  the  C.  is 
often  given  to  Mars,  who  holds  it  in  the  left  hand, 
a  spear  being  in  his  right,  to  show  how  peace  and 
war  alternate.     It  is  also  seen  iu  thi  hands  of 
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Hercules,  Bacchus,  Ceres,  Venus,  4c.  Among*!  the  j 
moderns,  the  C  is  used  ax  an  emblem  of  commerce,  | 
orer  which  Mercury  was  the  presiding  divinicy. 

CJ5CI  LIA  (Lat.*r«w«.,  blind),  a  genus  of  reptiles, 
formerly  placed  among  serpents,  on  account  of 
their  form,  although,  in  their  anatomical  structure, 


peculiarities  were  observed  allying  them  to  Batrn- 
cliians,  with  which  they  are  now  ranked,  the 
important  fact  having  been  ascertained  of  their 
breathing  by  gills  when  young,  and  undergoing  a 
metamorphosis.  The  body  is  almost  cylindrical  or 
worm-like,  the  head  small,  the  eyes  very  small,  and 
nearly  hidden  by  the  skin  ;  in  some  species,  indeed, 
imperfect  or  wanting,  upon  which  account  the  name 
C.  was  given  to  them,  and  an  attempt  has  been  made 
to  transfer  to  them  the  English  name  Blindworm, 
commonly  given  to  the  AnpnU  fragilit.  The  akin 
is  smooth,  vixcous,  and  annularly  wrinkled,  appear- 
ing naked,  although,  upon  dissection,  minute  scales 
are  found  disposed  between  its  wrinkles,  at  least 
in  some  specie*.  The  vertebra;  are  articulated  as  in 
fishes  and  in  some  of  the  other  lower  Batrachians, 
not  as  iu  serpents,  and  the  skull  is  united  to  the  first 
vertebra  by  two  tubercles.  The  ribs  are  imper- 
fectly develo[>cd,  and  much  too  short  to  encircle  the 
trunk. — The  original  genus  ('.  has  been  subdivided, 
now  forming  a  family,  Citciliadir.  The  species  are 
inhabitants  of  warm  climates,  and  of  marshy  or 
moist  places. 

CM  CCM  (Lat.  e<*cu»,  blind),  a  blind  sac;  that  is, 
a  sac  or  bag  having  only  one  opening,  connected 
with  the  intestine  of  an  animal  Iu  man  there  is 
only  one  C,  very  small,  and  apparently  not  per- 
forming any  important  function,  situated  at  the 
extremity  of  the  small  intestine,  where  it  termin- 
ates iu  the  large  intestine  or  colon.  In  many  of 
the  mammalia,  however,  and  particularly  in  most 
of  those  which  are  herbivorous,  it  is  comparatively 
large,  and  is  found  to  secrete  an  acid  fluid  resem- 
bling the  gastric  juice.  It  therefore  appears  that, 
where  the  nature  of  the  assimilatory  process  is 
such  as  to  require  the  detention  of  the  food  for 
a  considerable  time,  this  provision  is  made  for  it, 
in  order  that  digestion  may  be  more  completely 
accomplished.  The  C.  is  entirely  wanting  in  some 
quadrupeds,  as  in  hats,  and  the  hear  and  weasel 
families.  Birds  have  two  ca>ca,  which  are  generally- 
long  and  capacious  in  those  that  arc  omnivorous  or 
granivorous,  and  the  position  of  which  is  the  only 
circumstance  that  marks  the  division  of  the  intestine 
into  two  parts,  the  small  and  the  large  intestine,  or 
the  ileum  and  the  colon.  In  reptiles,  a  C.  is  of  very 
rare  occurrence.  Fishes  have  none  in  the  position 
occupied  by  those  of  quadrupeds  and  birds,  but 
many  of  them  have  cssca  attached  to  the  intestine  at 
its  uppermost  part,  and  very  generally  regarded  as 
appendages  of  the  Btomach.  The  number  of  these 
c*ca  is,  however,  extremely  various;  sometimes 
there  are  only  2,  and  sometimes  more  than  KM). 
The  number  is  different  even  in  very  nearly  allied 
•peciea  of  the  same  family ;  thus,  there  are*  only  6 
tn  the  smelt,  but  70  in  the  salmon ;  '24  in  the  her- 
ring, and  80  in  the  shad.  In  some  fishes,  as  the  cod, 
the  cssca  consist  of  large  trunks  ramified  into  smaller  | 


one*.— The  intestinal  canal  of  some  of  the  Tttfutorio 
is  furnished  throughout  its  whole  length  with  numer- 
ous cerca,  no  other  organ  corresponding  to  a  atom* 
ach  appearing  to  exist. 

CEDMOX,  the  first  Anglo-Saxon  writer  of  note 
who  composed  in  his  own  language,  and  of  whom 
there  are  any  remains.  The  date  of  bis  birth  "is 
unknown,  but  his  death  occurred  about  680  a.  d. 
He  was  originally  a  cow-herd,  attached  to  the. 
monastery  of  Whitby,  and,  according  to  Bede, '  even 
more  ignorant  than  the  majority  of  his  fellows,  so 
that  in  the  evenings,  when  the  domestics  assembled 
in  the  hall  to  recreate  themselves  with  music  after 
the  labours  of  the  day,  Cwdmon  was  frequently 
obliged  to  retire,  in  order  to  hide  his  shame  when 
the  harp  was  moved  towards  him.'  One  night,  how- 
ever, as  he  was  sleeping  in  the  stable-loft,  a  stranger 
appeared  to  him,  and  commanded  him  to  sing.  C. 
declared  his  ignorance,  but  tho  stranger  would  take 
no  refusal,  and  imposed  on  the  poor  cow-herd  the 
sublime  task  of  hymning  the  glories  of  creation. 
Suddenly,  a  poetic  inspiration  seized  him,  and  he 
began  to  pour  forth  verses.  When  he  awoke  from 
his  dream,  the  words  remained  fast-rooted  in  his 
memory,  and  were  recited  by  him  to  others  with 
new  confidence.  The  Abbess  Hilda,  and  the  learned 
men  who  were  with  her  in  the  monastery,  imme- 
diately declared  that  he  had  received  the  gift  of 
song  from  Heaven.  He  was  now  educated,  became 
a  monk,  and  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  composing 
l>ocms  on  the  Bible  histories  and  on  miscellaneous 
religious  subjects,  many  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served, and  are  altogether  in  bulk  nearly  equal  to 
the  half  of  Paradite  Lot  I,  to  parts  of  which  some  of 
them  bear  a  striking  resemblance.  Satan's  Speech 
in  Hell  is  characterised  by  a  simple  yet  solemn 
greatness  of  imagination,  which  may  possibly  have 
influenced  at  some  period  of  his  life  the  more  mag- 
nificent genius  of  Milton. 

CyELATU'RA.   See  Chasing. 

CAF.N,  the  chief  town  in  the  department  o. 
Calvados,  France — formerly  the  capital  of  Lower 
Normaudy — is  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Ornc, 
about  9  miles  from  its  mouth  in  the  English  Channel, 
and  122  miles  west-north-west  of  Paris.  C.  is  built 
in  the  middle  of  a  fertile  plain ;  its  streets  are  wide 
and  clean,  it  has  several  fine  squares,  and  many 
noble  specimens  of  ancient  Norman  architecture. 
Among  the  best  examples  are  the  churches  of  St. 
Etienne,  founded  by  William  the  Conqueror,  and 
which  contained  his  monument,  erected  by  William 
Rufus.  and  destroyed  by  the  Huguenots  in  1062; 
La  Trinite,  called  also  Abbaye  aux  Dame*,  founded 
by  Matilda,  wife  of  the  Conqueror;  St.  Nicholas, 
now  used  as  a  shot-factory ;  St.  Pierre  and  Su  Jean. 
The  castle,  founded  by  the  Conqueror,  and  finished 
by  Henry  I.  of  England,  was  partially  destroyed  in 
1793,  Little  trace  of  the  ancient  defences  of  the 
town  now  remains.  There  are  several  beautiful 
promenades  in  the  city,  which  has  manufactures  of 
lace,  blonde,  crape,  cutlery,  cotton-yarn,  Ac. ;  and 
breweries,  dye-works,  wax-bleaching,  and  ship-build- 
ing yards.  Its  Angora  gloves,  made  from  the  un- 
washed, undyed  fur  of  Angora  rabbits,  which  are 
reared  in  great  numbers  in  the  district,  are  cele- 
brated. Quarries  in  the  neighbourhood  produce  an 
excellent  stone,  called  Caen  Stone  (q.  v.).  Trade  is 
facilitated  by  a  canal  which  intersects  the  city,  and 
by  a  maritime  canal  connecting  the  port  with  the 
sea,  and  admitting  larger  ships  than  can  enter  the 
Orne.  Nothing  is  known  of  C.  before  the  9th  cen- 
tury. It  was  a  place  of  importance  in  912,  when  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Normans,  under 
whom  it  increased  rapidly.  William  the  Conqueror 
and  his  queen  made  it  their  residence,  and  greatly 
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improved  it.  In  1816,  it  was  taken  and  pillaged  by 
the  English,  who  again  captured  it  in  1417.  It  was 
held  by  them  until  1450,  when  the  French  compelled 
them  to  surrender.  During  the  revolution  of  1793, 
several  of  the  Girondist  chiefs,  proscribed  by  the 
Jacobins,  went  to  ('.,  and  organised  a  revolt  against 
the  Mountain,  which  proved  unsuccessful.  Pop. 
about  83,000. 

CAEN  STONE.  The  neighbourhood  of  the  town 
of  Caen,  in  Normandy,  has  been  celebrated  for  its 
stone  quarries  from  a  very  early  period.  Tho  ex- 
cellence of  the  stone,  und  the  facility  of  trans|K>rt 
by  sea,  led  to  C.  8.  being  verv  extensively  used  in 
England  the  15th  and  16th  centuries.  In  1460, 
the  Abbot  of  Westminster  obtained  a  licence  to  im- 
port C.  S.  for  the  rcjxiirs  of  the  monastery.  Later, 
it  became  a  regular  article  of  importation,  and  in 
1582  it  is  rated  ut  the  custom-house  at  6a.  Sd.  the 
toil.  Winchester  and  Canterbury  cathedrals,  Henry 
VII. 's  Chapel  ut  Westminster,  and  many  couutry 
churches,  are  built  of  ('.  S.,  which  is  still  frequently 
used  in  England.  The  stone  is  an  oolite,  resembling 
Stonesfield  slate,  but  without  its  slaty  structure. 
The  quarries  arc  subterraneous,  and  the  stone  is 
brought  up  through  vertical  shafts  in  blocks  8  or  9 
feet  long,  and  about  2  thick. 

CAERLE'OX  (Castle  of  tho  LegionJ,  a  small  but 
ancient  town  in  Monmouthshire,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Usk,  2  miles  north-east  of  Newport.  It  is  the 
Isca  Silurum  of  the  Romans,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
been  the  capital  of  the  Roman  province  Britannia 
Secunda,  now  Wales,  and  the  residence  of  the 
famous  King  Arthur.  It  was  the  seat  of  an  ancient 
archbishopric,  which  was  removed  to  St.  Davids 
about  519  A.n.  An  abbey  of  Cistercian  monks  ex- 
isted here  before  the  Reformation.  C.  was  an  im- 
portant place  in  the  12th  c,  but  it  was  afterwards 
ruined  by  the  frequent  wars  between  the  Welsh 
and  Auglo-Suxons.  Many  Roman  relics  have  been 
found  here,  as  aqueducts,  but  hs,  pavements,  altars, 
tiles,  coins,  inscriptions,  and  statues ;  many  of  the 
smaller  antiquities  are  deposited  in  a  museum  in  the 
town ;  besides  half-melted  ore  and  cinders,  and  the 
remains  of  a  fortress,  with  walls  12  feet  thick  and 
18o0  vards  long,  and  of  an  amphitheatre,  called 
King  Arthur's  Round  Table,  222  by  192  feel  in  size. 
Pop.  1281,  the  chief  occupation  being  the  manufac- 
ture of  tin-plates. 

CAERMARTHEN  (Welsh,  Can  Fyrddiin,  the 
Maruhtnmn  of  Ptolemy),  a  seaport  town,  capital  of 
Carmarthenshire,  South  Wales,  on  the  right  bank 
of  the  Towy,  9  miles  from  Caermurthcn  Bay.  It  lies 
in  a  picturesque  situation,  but  the  streets  arc  irregu- 
lar, steep,  and  often  narrow.  The  Towy  is  navigable 
for  vessels  of  2<s)  tons  up  to  the  town,  and  salmon 
and  sewin  are  caught  in  the  river.  There  are  tin 
and  iron  works  near  the  town.  C.  exports  tin-plates, 
cast  iron,  timber,  marble,  bark,  slutes,  lead  ore, 
bricks,  grain,  butter,  and  eggs.  The  Welsh  lan- 
guage is  used  in  most  of  the  churches.  C.  is  a 
county  borough,  having  a  separate  jurisdiction  from 
the  shire.  It  unites  with  Uunelly  in  returning  one 
member  to  parliament.  Pop.  10,524.  There  is  a 
college  for  Welsh  teachers.  Near  C.  aro  the  remains 
of  two  Roman  camps.  In  the  5th  c.,  Merlin,  the 
Welsh  prophet,  is  said  to  have  been  born  here.  It 
was  long  the  residence  of  the  native  princes  of  South 
Wales.  Caermarthen  Castle  often  changed  hands  in 
the  contests  of  the  Welsh  chiefs  with  each  other,  and 
in  the  subsequent  wars  of  the  Welsh  with  the  Sax- 
ons and  Normans. 

CAERMA'RTHENSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in 
South  Wales,  on  the  Bristol  Channel;  bounded  N. 
by  Cardigan,  from  which  it  is  separated  by  the 


Teify;  E.  by  Brecknock;  S.  by  Glamorgan  and 
Caermarthen  Bay ;  and  W.  by  Pembroke.  It  is  the 
largest  of  the  Welsh  counties;  length  63  miles; 
greatest  breadth,  33  miles ;  area  974  square  miles, 
nearly  a  third  of  which  is  waste.  The  county  is 
mountainous  in  the  north  and  east,  and  is  charac- 
terised by  productive  though  narrow  valleys  and 
deep,  wooded  glens.  Caermarthen  Van  or  Beacon 
rises  to  the  height  of  259A  feet,  being  the  greatest 
elevation  in  the  county.  The  coast  of  C.  is  marshy, 
|  and  is  all  situated  on  Caermarthen  Bay,  which 
washes  also  small  portions  of  the  coasts  of  Glamor- 
gan and  Pembroke,  is  17  miles  across,  10  miles 
deep,  36  in  circuit,  and  receives  the  rivers  Taff  or 
Tave,  Towy,  and  Lhoughor.  The  chief  rivers  of  C. 
are  the  Towy,  Cothy,  Tuff,  and  Teify.  Tho  Towy 
has  a  course  of  60  miles,  of  which  60  arc  in  Car- 
marthenshire. It  yields  plenty  of  salmon,  sewin, 
trout,  eels,  and  lamprey,  and  is  navigable  for  the  lust 
9  miles  of  its  course.  On  this  river  is  the  celebrated 
vale  of  the  Towy,  30  miles  long,  with  an  avenge 
breadth  of  2  miles.  C,  north  and  west  of  the  Towy, 
comprising  three-fourths  of  the  county,  consists  of 
lower  Silurian  clay-slate  and  grauwacke.  In  the 
south-east  comer  of  the  couuty  is  a  band  of  carbon- 
iferous limestone  and  grit,  to  which  succeeds  a  small 
part  of  the  South  Welsh  coal-field  of  Glamorgan  and 
Monmouth,  chiefly  composed  of  stone-coal  and  culm. 
The  mineral  productions  of  the  county  arc  iron, 
coal,  copper,  lead,  slates,  lime,  dark -blue  marble. 
These,  with  tinned  iron,  grain,  cattle,  horses,  sheep, 
and  butler,  are  exported.  The  climate  of  C.  is 
mild,  but  moist ;  the  soil  is  stiff  and  poor  in  the  up- 
lands, affording  pasturage  for  small  cattle ;  but  the 
rest  of  the  county  is  well  wooded,  and  in  the  south 
part  along  the  rivers  very  fertile.  Oats  and  barley 
arc  the  chief  crops.  Tho  chief  towns  are  Caer- 
marthen (the  county  town),  Llnnclly,  Llandeilo- 
vawr,  Llnndovery,  Newcastle-in-Emlyn,  and  Kid- 
wellv.  Tho  chief  manufactures  are  woollens  and 
hide's.  Pop.  (1851)  110,632.  The  county  contains 
remains  of  so-called  Druidical  circles,  cromlechs,  and 
Roman  roads,  besides  many  baronial  and  ecclestasti- 
|  cal  ruins.  In  this  county  originated  the  '  Rebecca' 
riots,  which  in  South  Wales,  in  1H43 — 1844,  were 
directed  against  tho  number  and  position  of  the 
turnpike-gates. 

CAERNARVON  ( Can-t/n-ar-Fon,  Fort  opposite 
Mon  or  Anglesea),  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  and  seaport  in  North  Wales,  the  capital  of 
Caernarvonshire,  situated  near  the  south  end  of  the 
Menai  Strait,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Seiont, 
245  miles  north-west  of  London.  C.  has  a  castle 
situated  at  the  west  end  of  the  town,  the  building 
of  which  was  commenced  by  Edward  I.  in  1284.  It 
is  one  of  the  noblest  ruins  in  the  kingdom,  the  walls 
being  still  entire,  and  enclosing  an  oblong  of  three 
acres.  The  walls  arc  7  to  9  feet  thick,  and  are 
pierced  by  a  covered  gallery,  with  loopholee  to  dis- 
charge arrows.  There  are  thirteen  embattled  tow- 
ers, with  five,  six,  or  eight  sides,  and  surmounted  by 
i  turrets.  The  gateway  under  the  great  square  tower 
has  four  portcullises.  The  town  itself  was  once 
surrounded  by  walls  and  round  towers.  These  walla, 
i  with  several  of  the  gates,  still  exist,  but  are  now 
:  within  the  town.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  regu- 
i  lar,  and  at  right  angles  to  each  other.  In  the 
churches  and  chapels,  the  services  are  in  Welsh  and 
English.  C.  unites  with  Pwllheli,  Nevin,  Criccieth, 
Conway,  and  Bangor  in  returning  one  member  to 
parliament.  In  1858,  1334  vessels,  with  a  burden  of 
68,215  tons,  entered,  and  437  vessels,  with  a  burden 
of  28,920  tons,  cleared  the  port,  chiefly  small-craft 
and  steamers  to  and  from  Liverpool.  The  harbour 
admits  of  ships  of  400  tons.  The  chief  exports  are 
copper  ore,  coal,  and  slates.    There  is  also  a  great 
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foundry.  C.  is  a  bathing-place,  and 
is  much  frequented  by  tourists,  on  account  of  its 
vicinity  to  the  grandest  scenery  in  North  Wales. 
Iflanv  families  of  the  upper  ranks  reside  in  and 
around  the  town.  Pop.  (1851)  8074.  Half  a  mile 
from  C.  arc  the  remains,  covering  seven  acres,  of 
Scgontium,  or  Caer  Seiont,  a  Roman  station  or  city. 
Gold,  silver,  and  copper  coins  and  ornaments,  and 
other  Roman  relics,  have  been  fouDd  here.  There 
is  a  Roman  fort  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Seiont,  still 
almost  complete,  with  walls  1 1  feet  high,  and  6  feet 
thick,  and  with  parallel  rows  of  holes  8  inches  in 
diameter.  C.  was  the  scat  of  the  native  princes  of 
North  Wales  down  to  873.  In  12K4  was  born  here 
the  first  Anglo-Norman  Prince  of  Wales,  afterwords 
the  unhappy  Edward  II.  In  1294,  the  town  and 
castle  were  burned,  and  the  English  inhabitants 
massacred  by  the  Welsh  under  Madoc,  the  illegi- 
timate son  of  Llewelyn,  a  uative  prince  of  Wales. 
From  a  rocky  height  near  Uxbridge  Hotel,  there 
is  a  fine  view  of  Snowdon  and  the  island  of  J 
Anglcaca. 

CAERNARVONSHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in 
North  Wales,  bounded  N.  by  the  Irish  Soa ;  E.  by 
Denbigh,  with  the  Conway  between  ;  S.  by  Merion- 
eth and  Cardigan  hay ;  and  W.  by  Caernarvon  Hay 
and  the  Jfenai  Strait,  the  latter  separating  it  from 
Anglesea,  It  is  61  miles  long;  greatest  breadth,  I 
22  miles;  average,  9;  area,  544  square  miles,  of1 
which  4.  is  in  pasture,  and  only  ^th  in  tillage. 
The  surface  is  mountainous,  and  is  traversed  by  the 
grandest  and  highest  ranges  in  South  Britain,  and 
it  is  the  highest  and  most  mountainous  county  in 
North  Wales.  The  Snowdouian  or  chief  range  runs 
through  the  middle  of  the  greatest  length  of  the 
county,  from  south-west  to  north-east,  and  is  very 
bold  and  rocky.  It  attains  its  greatest  elevation 
in  Snowdon  (q.  v.}.  8571  feet,  in  the  centre  of  the 
couuty,  and  the  highest  mountain  in  South  Britain. 
Caernarvon  Bay  is  3<j  miles  across,  15  long,  with  2 
to  30  fathoms  water,  and  communicates  with  the 
Irish  Sea  through  the  Menai  Strait,  which  is  17 
miles  long,  and  J  to  4  miles  broad.  The  rivers  of 
C.  arc  numerous,  but  small,  from  the  nearness  of 
all  parts  of  the  county  to  the  sea.  The  Conway, 
navigable  for  10  miles,  which  runs  along  the  east 
border,  is  the  chief.  Almost  all  the  streams  flow 
through  small  lakes  or  Urns — of  which  there  are  50 
or  fto  in  the  county— around  the  central  or  Snow- 
donian  group  of  mountains.  There  are  many  line 
cataracts  on  these  streams.  The  mineral  products 
of  C.  are  copper,  lead,  zinc,  coal,  roofing  and  writing 
slates,  slabs,  chimney-piers,  honestoue.  The  slate- 
quarries  employ  many  thousands  of  workmen.  The 
climate  is  mild  in  the  peninsular  part  of  C,  but 
severe  among  the  hills.  The  chief  branch  of  rural 
industry  in  C.  is  the  rearing  of  black-cattle  for  the 
dairy,  and  of  small  sheep.  Wheat,  oats,  barley,  and 
potatoes  are  raised  in  the  valleys.  Pop.  (1851)  87.870. 
The  chief  towns  are  Caernarvon  (the  county  town), 
Bangor,  Pwllheli,  Conway,  Ncvin,  and  Criccieth. 
In  addition  to  the  above  boroughs,  several  flourish- 
ing towns  have  recently  sprung  into  existence  in 
the  county — Llandudno,  Trcmadoc,  and  Bethcda 
being  the  principal.  It  returns  two  members  to 
parliament— one  for  the  county,  and  one  for  these 
•ix  towns.  Connected  with  C.  is  the  Chester  and 
Holyhead  Railway,  on  the  great  route  from  London 
to  Dublin,  which  crosses  into  Anglesea  by  the 
Britannia  Tubular  Bridge  over  the  Menai  Strait. 
C.  contains  the  remains  of  British  or  Celtic  camps 
and  hill-forts,  especially  around  Snowdon,  several 
cromlechs  and  stone  circles,  and  some  ancient 
castles.  The  Snowdonian  mountains  were  long 
the  stronghold  of  the  Welsh  against  the  Romans, 
Saxons,  and  Normans  in  their  efforts  to  subjugate 


Wales,  and  here  the  Welsh,  under  Llewelyn,  were  at 
last  defeated  in  1283  by  Edward  I. 

C-ESALPI'NIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Lrgutmno*tt  (q.  v.),  the  type  of  the  sub-order 
CttMtlpinieve.  This  Bub-order  is  characterised  by 
irregular  flowers,  which  are  not  papilionaceous 
(q.  v.),  and  contains  upwards  of  700  known  species, 
among  which  many  arc  notable  for  their  purgative 
properties,  as  Senna  (q.  v.);  some  produce  eatable 
fruits,  as  the  Tamarind  (q.  v.),  the  Carob  (q.  v.).  and 
the  West  Indian  Locust  Tree  (q.  v.);  some  yield 
resinous  and  balsamic  products,  as  Copaiva  (q.  v.), 
Aloes-wood  (q.  v.),  &c  ;  sonic  produce  important 
dye-woods,  as  Logwood  (q.  v.),  Brazil  Wood  (q.  v.), 
Camwood  (q.  v.),  kc. ;  and  some  are  trees  of  great 
size,  and  very  valuable  for  their  timber,  as  the 
Purple-heart  (q.  v.)  and  the  Wullaba  (q.  v.),  trees  of 
Guiana.  No  species  of  the  sub-order  is  British,  and 
it  generally  belongs  to  warm  climates. — The  genius 
C.  contains  a  number  of  specie*,  trees  with  pinnate 
or  hipinnate  leaves,  natives  of  the  warm  parts  of 
Asia  and  America,  which  yield  the  Brazil  Wood, 
Pernambuco  Wood  (see  Brazil  Wood),  and  Sappan 
Wood  (q.  v.)  of  commerce,  al»o  the  astringent  pods 
called  Dividtvi  (q.  v.),  used  in  tanning. 

CESAR,  the  name  of  a  patrician  family  of  tha 
Julia  (Jens,  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Roman  state, 
claiming  to  be  descended  from  lulus,  the  son  of 
.Eneas.  When  or  from  what  cause  the  surname  of 
('.  was  first  acquired,  is  in  the  highest  degree 
uncertain.  Spartianus,  in  his  Life  of  ^t'/iu*  Verm, 
mentions  four  different  opinions  respecting  its 
origin:  1.  That  the  word  signified  an  elephant  in 
the  language  of  the  Moors,  and  was  given  as  a  sur- 
name to  one  of  the  Julii  because  he  had  killed  an 
elephant;  2.  That  it  was  given  to  him  because  he 
had  been  cut  (c«*m«)  out  of  his  mother's  womb 
after  her  death ;  3.  Because  he  had  been  born  with 
a  great  quantity  of  hair  {ctr*nrie*) ;  or,  4.  Because 
he  had  azure-coloured  eyes  (mnii).  The  opinion  to 
which  we  most  incline  is  the  third  of  these,  but  who 
was  the  original  '  shock-head '  of  the  geiis  we  cannot 
say ;  the  first,  however,  mentioned  in  history  is  Sox. 
Julius  Cwsar,  prwtor  in  2"8  B.  c.  The  greatest  in- 
dividual of  the  family,  and  one  of  the 
the  world  has  ever  seen,  was 

CESAR,  Curs  Jim  s,  son  of  a  Roman 
of  the  same  name,  was  born  12th  July,  liM)  B.C. 
Two  external  circumstances  conspired  to  determine 
his  political  sympathies  in  favour  of  democracy,  and 
against  a  republican  oligarchy :  the  first  was  the 
marriage  of  his  uunt  Julia  with  Caius  Marina;  the 
second,  the  marriage  of  C.  himself,  in  83  n.  c,  with 
Cornelia,  daughter  of  L.  Cinua,  one  of  the  principal 
enemies  of  Sulla.  The  anger  of  the  dictator  at  this 
cost  C.  his  rank,  property,  and  almost  his  life  itself. 
Feeling  that  he  would  be  safer  abroad  for  a  time,  he 
went  to  Aho,  81  n.  c. ;  but  on  learning  the  death  of 
Sulla  (7S  b.  r.),  he  hurried  back  to  Home,  where  he 
found  the  popular  party  in  a  slate  of  great  ferment, 
and  anxious  to  regain  what  it  had  lost  under  the 
vigorous  despotism  of  the  aristocratic  dictator.  C, 
however,  took  no  part  in  the  attempts  of  Lepidus 
to  overthrow  the  oligarchy ;  but  he  shewed  his 
political  leanings  by  prosecuting  (77  b.  c.)  Cn. 
Dolabella — a  great  partisan  of  Sulla — for  extortion 
in  his  province  of  Macedonia.  To  improve  his 
eloquence,  he  went  to  Rhodes  to  study  under  the 
rhetor  Apollonius  Molo.  In  74  b.  c,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where  he  had  been  elected  poutifex, 
and  now  for  the  first  time  threw  himself  earnestly 
into  public  life.  In  the  year  70  b.  r.,  he  attached 
himself  to  Pompey,  whose  political  actions  at  this 
time  were  of  a  decidedly  democratic  character.  In 
68    b.  c,   C.  obtained  a  qunsstorship  in  Spaiu. 
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On  his  return  to  Rome  (67  b.  c),  he  married 
Pompeia,  a  relative  of  Potn|«v,  with  whom  he 
daily  becoming  more  intimate.    Jn  66  b.  c.  he 


wiw  elected  to  the  cnnile  ledileship,  and  lavished 
vast  sums  of  money  on  panic*  and  public  build- 
ings, by  which  he  increased  his  already  great  popu- 
larity. For  the  next  few  years,  C.  is  found  steadily 
skirmishing  on  the  popular  aide.  In  Hit  11.  c.  he  was 
elected  ;>oiuilex  maximus,  and  shortly  after  pnetor. 
During  the  same  year  occurred  the  famous  debate 
on  the  Cataline  conspiracy,  in  which  the  aristocratic 
party  vainly  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  consul, 
Cicero,  to  include  C.  in  the  list  of  conspirators. 
In  iV2  n.c,  I'ompey  returned  from  the  East,  and 
disbanded  his  army.  Next  year  C.  obtained  the 
province  of  Hhpan'ia  Ulterior.  His  career  in  Spain 
was  brilliant  ami  decisive.  On  his  return,  he  was 
elected  consul,  along  with  M.  Calpurnios  Bihulus. 
Shortly  before  the  pausing  of  the  agrarian  law  (59 

B.  c),  C,  with  rare  tact  and  sagacity,  had  reconciled 
the  two  most  powerful  men  in  Koine,  who  were  then 
at  variance,  I'ompey  and  Crassus,  and  had  formed  an 
alliance  with  them,  known  in  history  as  the  /»r*/ 
Triumviratr.    Both  of  these  distinguished  men  aided 

C.  in  carrying  his  agrarian  law  ;  and  to  strengthen 
still  further  the  union  which  had  been  formed,  C. 
gave  Pompey  his  daughter,  Julia,  in  marriage, 
though  she  had  been  promised  to  M.  Brutus;  while 
he  himself  also  married  Calpurnia,  daughter  of  L; 
Tiso,  his  successor  in  the  consulship.  On  the  expiry 
of  his  term  of  office,  he  obtained  for  himself,  by  the 
popular  vote,  the  province  of  Gallia  Cimlpina  and 
Jllifricim  for  five  years,  to  which  the  senate  added 
— to  prevent  the  popular  assembly  from  doing  so — 
the  province  of  Gallia  Tranmlpina.  Nothing  could 
have  been  more  favourable  for  C.'s  aims.  He  had 
now  an  opportunity  of  developing  his  extraordinary 
military  genius,  and  of  gathering  round  him  an 
army  of  veterans,  whom  perpetual  victory  should 
inspire  with  thorough  soldierly  fidelity  and  devotion 
to  his  person.  This  was  the  very  thing  he  wanted 
to  give  him  a  reputation  equal  to  that  of  his  coad- 
jutors, Pompcy  and  Crassus,  whom,  in  genius,  lie  far 
surpassed.  leaving,  therefore,  the  political  factions 
at  Home  to  exhaust  themselves  in  petty  strifes,  C, 
in  58  B.c,  after  the  banishment  of  Cicero,  repaired 
to  his  provinces,  and  during  the  next  nine  years, 
conducted  those  splendid  campaigns  In  Gaul,  by 
which,  had  he  done  nothing  else,  he  would  have 
'  built  himself  an  everlasting  name.  C.'s  first 
campaign  was  against  the  Helvetii,  whom  he  totally 
defeated  near  Bibracte  (Autun).  Out  of  368.<M8) 
only  110,00m  remained.  These  were  commanded  by 
C.  to  return  home,  and  cultivate  their  lands.  The 
eyes  of  the  Gauls  were  now  turned  upon  the  new 
conqueror.  His  help  waa  solicited,  among  others, 
by  Divitiacus,  an  .IMuan  chief.  This  involved  C. 
in  a  second  war  with  a  German  prince,  named 
Ariovistus,  who  was  utterly  overthrown;  and  now 
C,  having  in  the  course  of  one  campaign  successful! v 
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concluded  two  important  wars,  led  his  troops  into 
winter-quarters. 

Next  year  (57  n.  c.)  occurred  the  Belgic  war, 
in  which  C.  successively  routed  the  Suessiones, 
IMIovaci,  Ambiaiii,  and  Nervii,  who,  alarmed  at 
the  progress  of  the  Roman  arms,  had  entered  into 
an  alliance  with  each  other  against  the  invaders. 
When  the  senate  received  C.'s  official  dispatches, 
it  decreed  a  thanksgiving  of  15  days — an  honour 
never  previously  granted  to  any  other  general. 
During  the  winter  and  the  spring  following,  C. 
stayed  at  Lucca;  and  after  spending  large  sums 
of  money  In  hospitality,  and  in  other  less  praise- 
worthy purposes,  he  departed  lor  Gaul,  where  the 
flames  of  war  had  burst  out  in  the  north-west. 
The  Veneti.  a  maritime  people  of  Brittany,  were 
the  chief  instigators  of  the  insurrection.  C.'s 
plans  were  laid  with  consummate  skill,  and  were 
crowned  with  the  most  splendid  success.  The 
Veneti  were  totally  defeated,  and  most  of  the  other 
Gallic  tribes  were  either  checked  or  subdued.  C. 
wintered  in  the  country  of  the  Aulerci  and  Lexovii 
(Normandy),  having,  in  the  course  of  three  cam- 
paigns, conquered  Gaul.  Next  year-  (55  b.c), 
Crassus  went  to  Syria,  and  Pompcy  to  Spain,  while 
C.'s  provincial  government  was  prolonged  for  five 
years.  He  now  undertook  a  fourth  campaign  against 
two  German  tribes  who  were  about  to  enter  Gaul. 
He  was  again  successful ;  and,  pursuing  the  fleeing 
enemy  across  the  Khine,  spent  eighteen  days  in  plun- 
dering the  district  inhabited  by  the  Sigambri.  He 
next  invaded  Britain,  about  the  autumn  ;  but  after 
a  brief  stay  in  the  island,  returned  to  Gaul.  The 
Roman  senate,  astonished  at  his  hardihood  and  his 
successes  in  regions  where  no  Roman  army  had 
ever  been  before,  accorded  him  a  public  thanks- 
giving of  'JO  days.  In  54  n.  »\,  C.  opened  his  fifth 
campaign  by  a  second  invasion  of  Britain.  On  his 
return  to  Gaul  C.  was  compelled— on  account  of  the 
scarcity  of  corn,  arising  from  drought — to  winter 
his  army  in  divisions.  This  naturally  aroused  the 
hopes  of  the  Gauls,  who  thought  the  time  had  come 
for  recovering  their  independence.  An  insurrection 
broke  out  in  tlie  north-east  of  Gaul,  which  was  at 
first  partially  successful,  but  was  ultimately  crushed. 
C.  resolved  to  winter  at  Samarohrira  (Amiens),  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  malcontents.  In  515  n.  v.,  C. 
commenced  his  sixth  campaign.  It  was  chiefly 
occupied  in  crushing  a  second  insurrection  of  the 
Gauls.  C.  now  returned  to  Noilhcrn  Italy,  that 
he  might  he  able  to  communicate  more  easily  and 
securely  with  his  friends  at  Rome.  That  city  was 
gradually  becoming  more  anarchic;  the  evils  of 
weak  government  more  apparent ;  the  hour  for 
decisive  action  seemed  to  be  approaching,  and  doubt- 
less C.'s  heart  beat  with  expectation  of  the  mighty 
future,  when  all  at  once  the  plot  that  Fate  was 
weaving  in  his  favour,  appeared  to  be  completely 
marred  by  a  tremendous  rebellion  over  the  whole 
of  Gaul,  headed  by  a  young  wurrior  named  Ver- 
cingetorix.  It  waa  in  the  dead  of  winter  when  the 
news  came  to  C,  who  instantly  saw  that,  at  all 
hazards,  he  must  preserve  his  fame  and  hi*  army. 
IiCaving,  therefore,  Pompey  to  succeed  at  Rome, 
he  hurried  to  meet  the  insurgent  hordes.  His  great 
difficulty  was  to  collect  his  scattered  legions.  First 
crossing,  with  some  Cisalpine  and  provincial  troops, 
the  mountains  of  Auvergne,  though  they  lay  six 
feet  deep  in  snow,  he  suddenly  appeared  among  the 
Arverni,  who,  terrified  at  his  unexpected  approach, 
sent  for  their  chief,  Vercingetorix,  to  come  to  their 
assistance.  This  was  what  C.  wished.  After  some 
wonderful  exhibitions  of  military  skill,  and  numer- 
ous successes,  Vercingetorix  waa  shut  up  in  Alesia 
(Alise  in  Burgundy)  with  all  his  infantry.  C. 
besieged  him,  and  though  harassed  by  nearly  ttcM.om) 
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Gauls  without,  who  attempted,  but  in  vain,  to  break 
through  the  well-defended  Roman  line*,  .forced 
Vcrcingetorix  to  capitulate.  Many  of  the  tribes  now 
hastened  to  submit  to  C,  who  prudently  deter- 
mined to  winter  among  the  vanquished.  The  senate, 
of  course,  voted  him  another  public  thanksgiving. 
Nest  year  (51  b.  c),  C.  proceeded  to  quell  the 
tribes  who  still  held  out.  This  he  successfully 
accomplished,  and  having  in  addition  reduced  the 
whole  of  Aquitania,  passed  the  winter  of  hid  eighth 
campaign  at  Nemetocenna,  in  Belgium,  where  he 
spent  the  time  both  in  a  magnanimous  and  politic 
manner.  The  Gallic  princes  were  courteously  and 
generously  treated ;  the  common  people  were  spared 
the  imposition  of  further  taxes,  and  everything  whs 
done  to  render  it  possible  for  him  to  visit  Italy  with 
safety  iu  the  spring.  This  he  did.  and  took  up  his 
residence  at  Ravenna,  where  he  was  informed  of 
everything  that  was  going  on  by  the  tribune  0. 
Curio.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  at  this  moment 
he  was  the  most  popular  man  in  the  state,  while 
his  soldiery  were  devoted  to  him  with  a  loyalty  as 
enthusiastic  as  that  which  Itoouparte  inspired  wheti 
fresh  from  his  Italian  victories. 

Meanwhile,  Pompey,  whose  vanity  could  not 
endure  the  greatness  of  C,  had  been  gradually 
veering  round  again  to  the  aristocracy,  whose  dread 
of  the  new  conqueror  was  hourly  increasing.  After 
much  futile  diplomatic  finessing  on  all  sides,  the 
senate  carried  a  motion  'that  ('.  should  disband  his 
army  by  a  certain  day ;  and  that  if  he  did  not  do 
»o,  he  should  be  regarded  as  an  enemy  of  the  suite.' 
The  tribunes,  Mark  Antony  and  Q.  (assiu*  put  (heir 
veto  on  this  motion ;  but  they  were  violently  driven 
out  of  the  senate-chamber,  and  fearing  for  their 
lives,  they  tied  to  C.'s  camp.  The  senate,  in  the 
madness  of  thoir  terror,  now  declared  war,  and 
intrusted  the  conduct  of  it  to  Pompey,  whose  pride 
in  the  invincibility  of  his.  military  prowess  hindered 
him  from  taking  the  necessary  measures  for  the 
defence  of  the  state.  He  fancied  that  his  name 
would  bring  thousands  to  his  standard,  and  he  was 
even  led  to  believe  that  C.'s  troops  were  willing  to 
desert  their  general :  the  result  of  which  delusion 
was,  that  when  hostilities  formally  commenced,  he 
had  hardly  any  soldiers  except  two  legions  which 
had  recently  been  in  the  service  of  his  rival.  C,  on 
Uie  other  hand,  perceiving  that  the  time  for  decisive 
action  had  at  length  come,  harangued  his  victorious 
troops,  who  were  willing  to  follow  him  anywhere; 
crossed  the  Rubicon  (a  small  stream  which  sc|Ktruted 
his  province  from  Italy  Proper),  and  moved  swiftly, 
amid  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  towards  Rome. 
Pompey  lied  to  Brundusium,  pursued  by  C,  but 
contrived  to  reach  Greece  iu  safety,  17  th  March, 
49  n.  c.  The  Italian  cities  had  everywhere  gladly 
opened  their  gates  to  the  conqueror  as  a  deliverer. 
In  three  months,  C.  was  master  of  all  Italy. 

C.  next  subdued  Pompey's  legates  in  Spain,  who 
were  at  the  head  of  considerable  forces.  On  his 
return,  he  took  Massilia,  where  he  learned  that  he 
had  been  ap[>oitited  dictator  of  the  republic— a 
function  which  at  this  time  he  retained  only  for 
11  days,  but  these  were  honourably  distinguished 
by  the  passing  of  several  humane  enactments. 
Pompey,  now  thoroughly  alive  to  the  magnitude 
of  his  danger,  had  gathered  in  Egypt,  Greece,  and 
the  East,  a  powerful  army,  while  his  fleet  swept 
the  sea.  C,  however,  crowing  the  Adriatic  at 
an  unexpected  season,  made  a  rush  for  Dyrrha- 
chium,  where  Pompey's  stores  were ;  but  was  never- 
theless outstripped  by  his  opponent.  Pompey 
intrenched  his  army  on  some  high  ground  near 
the  city,  where  he  was  besieged  by  C.  The  first 
encounter  was  favourable  to  Pompey,  who  drove 
back  C.'»  legions  with  much  loss.    The  Utter  now 


retreated  to  Thessaly,  followed  by  his  exulting 
enemies.  A  second  battle  ensued  on  the  plains  of 
Pharsalia,  ttth  August,  4K  n.  c.  Pompey's  army  was 
utterly  routed ;  Pompey  himself  fled  to  Egypt,  where 
be  was  murdered.    See  Pompky. 

No  sooner  hud  the  news  reached  Rome,  than  C. 
was  again  appointed  dictator  for  a  year,  and  consul 
for  five  years.     He  was  invested  with  tribunicial 
power  for  lite,  and  with  the  right  of  holding  all  the 
magistricial  comitia  except  those  for  the  election  of 
the  plebeian  tribunes.    He  did  not,  however,  return 
to  Rome  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia.  but  went  to 
Egypt,  then  in  a  distracted  condition  on  account  of 
the  disputes  regarding  the  succession.    Out  of  love 
for  Cleopatra  (who  subsequently  bore  him  a  son), 
he  entered  upon  the  'Alexandrine  War,'  in  which  he 
was  successful,  and  which  he  brought  to  a  close 
in  March  47  n.  c.     He  next  overthrew  a  son  of 
Mithridates,  near  Zela.  iu  Pout  us,  August   '1  of 
the  same  year,  and  arrived  in  Rome  in  September. 
He  was  once  more  appointed  dictator,  and  the  pro- 
perty of  Pompey  was  confiscated  and  sold.  Before 
the  close  of  the  year,  he  had  set  out  for  Africa, 
where  his  campaign  against  the  Pompcian  generals, 
Scinio  and  Cato,  was  crowned  with  victory  at  the 
buttle  of  Tluipsus,  tith  April,  46  B.  c.     Cato  coni- 
i  mitted  suicide  at  Utica,  and  with  such  irresistible 
I  celerity  was  the  work  of  subjugation  carried  on, 
!  that  by  the  end  of  the   summer,  C.  was  again 
j  in  Rome.     Now  occurred  that  display  of  noble 
and  wise  generosity  which  proves  C.  to  have  l»een 
I  possessed  of  a  great  magnanimous  natuie.    lie  was 
;  not  a  man  that  could  stoop  to  the  vulgar  atrocities 
'  of  Marios  or  Sulla,  and  so  he  majestically  declared 
ttmt  henceforth  he  had  no  enemies,  and  that  he 
•  would  make  no  difference  between  Pompeians  and 
i  Ca?sttrians.     His  victories  in  Caul,  Egypt,  Poutus, 
,  and  Africa,  wen?  celebrated  by  four  great  triumphs, 
]  during  which  the  whole  Roman  populace  was  feasted 
and   feted   by  the   magnificent  liberality   of  the 
dictator. 

He  now  proceeded  to  check,  by  wholesome  ennct- 
ments,  as  far  as  in  him  lay,  the  social  evils  which 
I  had  long  flourished  in  the  city.  During  the  year 
I  4tl  n.  c.,  also,  he  conferred  a  benefit  on  Rome  and  on 
the  world  by  the  reformation  of  the  calendar,  which 
had  been  greatly  abused  by  the  pontifical  college  lor 
political  purposes.  Alter  quelling  an  insurrection 
which  now  broke  out  in  Spain,  where  Pompey's 
sons,  Cneius  and  Sextus,  had  collected  an  army,  he 
received  the  title  of  'Father  of  his  Country,'  and 
also  of  imperator,  was  made  dictator  and  pra/rcln 
morum  for  life,  consul  for  It)  years;  his  person  was 
declared  sacred,  and  even  divine ;  he  obtained  a 
body-guard  of  knights  and  senators ;  his  statue  was 
placed  in  the  temples;  his  portrait  was  struck  on 
coins;  the  mouth  (juintilis  was  called  Julius  in 
his  honour;  and  on  all  public  occasions  he  was 
permitted  to  wear  the  triumphal  robe.  He  now 
proposed  to  make  a  digest,  of  the  whole  Roman 
law  for  public  use,  to  found  libraries  lor  the  same 
purpose,  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes,  to  enlarge 
the  harbour  of  Ostia,  to  dig  a  canal  through  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  and  to  quell  the  inroads  of 
the  barbarians  on  the  i  astern  frontiers ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  these  vast  designs  he  was  cut  off  by 
assassination  on  the  Ides  (I5lh)  of  March,  44  u.  c. 
The  details  of  t  .is  crime — the  greatest  disaster 
that  could  have  befallen  the  Roman  world,  as 
subsequent  events  showed — arc  too  familiar  to 
require  narration.  It  is  sufficient  to  soy  that,  of  the 
I  sixty  aristocrats  who  were  in  the  conspiracy,  many 
;  had  partaken  of  C.'s  generality,  and  all  of  his 
clemency.  A  few,  like  Hrutus,  out  of  a  weak  and 
'  formal  conscientiousness,  based  on  theory,  rather 
I  than  insight,  were  probably  offended  by  C.'s  desire 
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to  change  the  form  of  government  into  a  hereditary 
monarchy  ;  but  the  most,  like  Cassius,  were  inspired 
by  a  spleenful  hatred  of  tlie  dictator,  and  the  base 
ambition  of  regaining  power  at  all  hazards. 

C,  who  was  56  years  of  age  when  he  wm  murdered, 
was  of  a  noble  and  kingly  presence,  tall  of  stature,  and 
possessing  a  countenance,  which,  though  pale  and  thin 
with  thought,  was  always  animated  by  the  light  of 
his  black  eyes,  lie  wu  bald-headed  (at  least  in  the 
Litter  part  of  his  life),  wore  no  beard,  and  though 
of  a  rather  delicate  constitution  naturally,  he  ulti- 
mately attained  to  the  most  vigorous  health.  His 
besetting  pin  was  sensuality;  but  without  meaning 
to  detract  from  the  criminality  of  his  conduct  in 
this  respect,  it  may  be  said  that  it  was  as  much 
the  sin  of  tho  times  in  which  he  lived  as  his  own, 
uml  that  the  superlative  grandeur  of  his  position 
gave  a  prominence  10  his  licentiousness  which  a 
more  humble  lot  would  have  escaped.  His  intel- 
lect was  marvellously  vetsatile.  In  everything  he 
excelled.  He  was  not  only  the  first  general  and 
statesman  of  his  nge,  but  he  was — excepting  Cicero 
— its  greatest  orator.  As  a  historian,  he  has  never 
been  surpassed  and  rarely  equalled  in  simplicity 
and  vigour  of  style,  and  in  the  truthfulness  with 
which  he  narrates  events  of  which  he  was  an 
eye-witness.  He  was,  in  addition,  a  mathematician, 
philologist,  jurist,  and  architect,  nnd  always  took 
great  pleasure  in  literary  society.  Most  of  his 
writings  have  been  lost,  though  their  titles  are 
preserved ;  but  we  still  possess  his  invaluable  CV»/i- 
mentarii  (generally  known  as  '  Caesar's  Commentaries 
on  the  Gallic  and  Civil  Wars').  The  editio  prinreim 
was  printed  at  Rome,  144U.  C.'s  life  was  formally 
writteu  in  ancient  times  by  Suetonius  and  Plutarch, 
while  notices  of  him  arc  found  in  Dion  Cassius, 
Appian,  Velleius  Paterculus,  and  Cicero. 

C.ESARE'A  (7 urn's  ttrahmu),  culled  by  the 
natives  '  Kaisari'yeh.'  This  once  proud  and  splendid 
seaport,  perhaps  one  of  Herod's  most  magnificent 
works — a  Grecian  town  with  its  temples,  amphi- 
theatre, baths,  &c,  imported  into  Syria — was 
situated  on  the  coast  of  Syria,  95  miles  south  of 
Beyrout,  and  37  miles  north  of  Jaffa. 

In  (55  a.  n.,  GessiuB  Florua,  the  worst  of  all  the 
petty  tyrants  that  had  afflicted  Judn?a,  was  appointed 
governor  pf  Csesarea.  About  that  time,  a  terrible 
revolution,  which  commenced  at  C,  broke  out  nil 
over  Judaea.  It  arose  from  a  dispute  between  the 
Syrian  and  Jewish  citizens  of  C.  as  to  which  of  them 
the  city  really  belonged  to;  and  some  idea  may  be 
formed'  of  the  extent  of  the  insurrection  from  the 
fact,  that  above  20,000  Jews  were  massacred  in  C. 
in  the  space  of  one  hour;  IS.immi  in  one  night  at 
Scythopolis  ;  50,000  at  Alexandria;  8000  at  Joppa; 
and  Io,0oo  at  Damascus. 

C.  was  occupied  by  the  Crusaders;  after  them,  it 
seems  to  have  gradually  decaved  into  nothingness. 
It  is  now  (18r>u)  a  heap  of  half-buried  ruins,  with  a 
few  miserable  stone-houses  inhabited  by  fishermen. 

C.KSARE'A  PHILITPI  (/Warn).  This  town, 
mentioned  in  Matt.  xvi.  lit,  was  situated  about 
20  miles  north  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee.  It  was  distin- 
guished from  the  Ciesarea  on  the  coast  of  Syria 
by  the  ap]K*udage  of '  Philippi,'  given  to  it  in  honour 
of  Philip  the  Tetrarch,  who  repaired  the  city.  It  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  overgrown  with  bushes  and 
grass. 

C.KSA  REAN  OPERATION  (<-«wfc— arms)  has, 
from  very  ancient  times,  been  the  [>opular  name  for 
Jfyttfrotomt/  (hi/ttera,  uterus ;  /umc,  section).  Pliny 
distinctly  alludes  to  it  in  his  Xatural  Uiitory  (lib. 
vii.  cap.  ix.),  saying  that  Ca-sar  was  so  called  from 
being  taken  by  excision  out  of  tho  womb  of  his 
mother,  and  that  such  persons  were  called  Ccesonci 
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(Ciesar  a  casso  matris  utero  dictus ;  qua  de  causa 
C(nmne*  appellati).  In  his  case,  the  mother  must 
have  survived  the  operation,  as  Amelia  was  alive 
when  her  son  invaded  Britain. 

The  pages  of  a  popular  work  scarcely  allow  of  the 
details  of  such  a  proceeding,  but  wc  may  state  that 
the  first  incision  U  made  exactly  in  the  middle  line 
of  the  body,  to  the  length  of  6  or  7  inches.  When 
the  uterus  is  exposed,  it  must  be  carefully  opened, 
the  child  lifted  out,  and  then  the  after-birth.  The 
uterus  now  contracts,  and  sinks  down  into  the 
pelvis,  the  wound  is  closed,  and  opium  is  given  to 
the  patient  to  allay  pain  and  nervous  irritability. 

In  Great  Britain,  the  C.  0.  has  been  rarely  per- 
formed, most  likely  from  tho  skill  of  the  accoucheurs 
rendering  such  a  proceeding  unnecessary ;  but  still 
several  cases  are  on  record  where  not  only  the  child 
but  the  mother  was  saved.  Some  women,  indeed, 
seem  to  have  accepted  it  as  their  usual  method  of 
delivery,  having  several  children,  each  requiring  to 
be  removed  through  an  abdominal  incision;  one 
woman  submitted  to  it  seven  times.  It  has  also 
been  successfully  performed  in  most  unfavourable 
circumstances.  In  the  year  1500,  a  sow-gelder 
operated  successfully  on  his  own  wife ;  on  illiterate 
Irish  midwife,  Mary  Donnlly,  operated  with  a  razor 
on  a  poor  farmer's  wife  in  January  17a8,  and  removed 
a  dead  child ;  her  patient  completely  recovered,  so 
ns  to  be  able  to  walk  a  mile  ou  foot  on  the  27th 
day  after  the  operation.  Nay,  a  negro  woman  in 
Jamaica  cut  herself  o\ven  with  a  butcher's  knife, 
removed  her  infant,  and  recovered.  Practitioners 
arc  not  quite  decided  as  to  the  circumstances  which 
justify  the  performance  of  this  severe  operation  on 
the  living  female,  but  all  agree  on  the  propriety  of 
at  once  removing  by  it  the  child  of  a  reccutly  dead 
woman.  Numa  Pompilius  decreed  that  every  preg- 
nant woman  who  died  should  be  opened ;  and  the 
senate  of  Venice,  in  1008,  decreed  that  practitioners 
should  perform,  under  heavy  penalties,  the  C.  O.  on 
pregnant  women  supposed  to  be  dead.  In  174'.»,  the 
king  of  Sicily  decreed  the  punishment  of  death  to 
medical  men  who  omitted  to  perform  it  on  women 
dying  when  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Of  course,  to 
be  of  any  use,  it  must  be  performed  immediately,  in 
the  method  briefly  described  above. 

CAFFA.    See  Kaffa. 

CA  FFEINE,  or  THElNE  (Cltli„0,NT«,2nO),  is 
the  alkaloid  or  active  principle  of  Coffee  (q.  v.)  and 
Tea  (q.  v.).  When  isolated,  it  forms  beautiful  white 
crystals,  with  a  silky  lustre,  which  arc  soluble  in 
water,  alcohol,  and  ether.  It  is  present  in  coffee  to 
the  extent  of  about  1  per  cent.,  and  in  ordinary 
or  Chinese  tea,  from  21  to  6  per  cent.,  and  is  also 
found  in  Paraguay  and  Guiana  teas.  It  may  be 
extracted  from  coffee  or  tea  by  making  a  decoction 
in  hot  water,  and  adding  acetate  of  lead,  which 
causes  a  precipitate  of  caffeotannate  of  lead.  When 
the  latter  is  acted  ou  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  the 
lead  is  separated,  and  the  Cleft  in  solution.  On 
evaporation  of  the  liquid,  and  recrystallisation  from 
alcohol,  the  C.  separates  in  crystals. 

CA'FFER  BREAD,  a  name  given  to  several 
species  of  Eiurphalurtnt,  trees  of  the  natural  order 
Ciiaidiicta  (q.  \.\  which,  like  many  others  of  that 
order,  have  much  starch  in  their  stems,  and  afford 
food  to  the  natives  of  South  Africa.  They  are 
also  called  Bread-trees. 

CAFFERS.    Sec  Kafirs. 

CAFFRA  RIA.    See  Kaffraria. 

CAFFRISTA'N.    See  Kafiristas. 

CAGAYA'N  SOOLOO,  an  island  of  the  Asiatic 
Archipelago,  in  1st.  C  6H'  N  ,  and  long.  118  2S  E. 
It  is  about  20  miles  in  circumference,  well  woodid 
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and  elevated. — Cagayan  in  also  the  name  of  a  province 
oa  the  bland  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines. 

CAGLIARI,  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Sar- 
dinia, situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  on  the  north- 
east shore  of  a  spacious  bay,  and  on  the  south 
coast  of  the  island,  iu  lat.  39  13  X.,  long.  9°  8'  E. 
It  has  a  spacious  and  safe  harbour,  defended  by 
several  fort*,  and  is  the  emporium  of  all  the  trade 
of  the  island.  The  town  contains  many  public 
buildings  and  churches,  some  of  which  are  said  to 
bo  very  splendid ;  but  its  streets,  for  the  most 
part,  are  very  narrow,  steep,  and  dirty.  C.  has  a 
population  of  about  81,0<>O.  It  has  also  a  dock- 
yard, and  a  good  road  has  lately  been  constructed 
from  C.  to  Sassari,  the  second  city  in  the  island,  and 
to  some  of  the  more  considerable  places.  Steamers 
ply  very  frequently  between  C.  ni  d  Genoa ;  and  it  is 
now  united  to  the  continent  of  Europe  by  a  line  of 
electric  telegraph. 

CAGLIARI,  Paolo,  best  known  as  Paolo 
Veronese,  an  Italian  painter  of  great  eminence,  was 
born  at  Verona  in  1532.  He  fi r*»t  studied  under 
bis  uncle,  Antonio  Badilc,  a  respectable  artist,  and 
afterwards  settled  in  Venice,  where  he  rapidly 
acquired  both  wealth  and  reputation.  He  had 
for  contemporaries  both  Titian  and  Tintoretto, 
and  was  held  in  equal  admiration  with  these 
famous  painters.  The  church  of  San  Scbastiauo,  iu 
Venice,  contains  many  of  his  productions,  which  are 
reckoned  the  most  important  of  his  earlier  period — 
i.  e.,  the  period  before  he  visited  Rome,  when  he 
first  became  acquainted  with  the  master-pieces  of 
Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  influence  of 
the  Roman  school  on  his  style  was  so  happy,  that, 
on  his  return,  he  received  the  honour  of  knighthood 
from  the  Doge.  He  died  l»th  April  1588.  C.  is 
remarkable  for  the  fertility  of  his  imagination.  His 
design  is  generally  noble,  his  composition  rich,  and 
his  execution  truthful.  In  the  invention  of  details, 
especially,  he  is  inexhaustible,  and  often  overloads 
bis  pictures  with  ornament.  One  peculiarity  of  his 
works  is  the  frequent  introduction  of  splendid 
architectural  backgrounds,  which,  however,  were 
generally  painted  by  his  brother  Benedetto.  The 
most  celebrated  of  his  productions  is  the  '  Marriage 
Feast  at  Cans  of  Galilee,'  now  in  the  Louvre  at 
Paris,  It  is  20  feet  high,  and  30  in  length,  and 
contains  130  figures.  Besides  these  may  be  men- 
tioned 'The  Calling  of  St.  Andrew  to  the  Apostle- 
ship,'  '  The  Feast  of  Simon.'  and  the  '  Presentation 
of  the  Family  of  Darius  to  Alexander.' 

CAGLIOSTRO,  Coixt  Alehsanpro  pi,  a  noto- 
rious impostor,  who,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  18th 
c.,  travelled  through  Europe,  and  whose  adventures 
afford  considerable  insight  into  the  social  charac- 
teristics of  his  times.  Ho  was  born  at  Palermo,  of 
poor  parentage,  June  2,  1743,  and  his  true  name 
was  Giuseppe  Balsa  mo.  Carlyle's  picture  of  him 
when  a  boy — '  brass-faced,  vociferous,  voracious' — 
is  probably  accurate,  and  already  prophesies  the 
bold  and  boisterous  quack.  When  13  years  old, 
he  ran  away  from  the  seminary  of  St.  Roch,  and 
was  afterwards  sent  to  a  monastery  at  Cnrtagiorc. 
Here  he  became  assistant  to  the  apothecary  or  the 
monasccry,  and  picked  up  that  scanty  knowledge 
of  chemistry  and  medicine,  which  was  afterwards 
found  quite  sufficient  to  impose  upon  so  many 
respectable  individuals.  His  conduct  in  the  monas- 
tery was  in  keeping  with  his  character,  but  finding  it 
too  contracted  a  sphere  for  the  development  of  his 
ambitious  genius,  he  left  it,  or  was  ejected,  and  for 
a  time  led  4  the  loosest  life '  in  Palermo.  When  2« 
years  old,  he  found  it  highly  advisable  to  leave  his 
native  place.  In  company  with  a  certain  sage  named 
Althous,  C.  is  vaguely  represented  as  travelling 


first  in  some  parts  of  Greece,  Egypt,  and  Asia. 
At  Rome,  *  his  swart,  squat  figure  first  becomes 
authentically  visible  in  the  Corso  and  Campo 
Vuccino.  He  lodges  at  the  sign  of  the  Sun  in  the 
Rotunda,  and  sells  etchings  there,'  very  hard  up 
at  this  time.  In  Venice,  'the  bull-necked  forger' 
contrived  to  marry  a  very  pretty  woman  named 
Lorenza  Feliciana,  who  became  a  skilful  accomplice 
in  his  schemes,  and  captivated  many  admirers,  while 
C.  picked  their  pockets.  C.  now  made  the  tour  of 
Italy  with  great  success  as  a  physician,  philosopher, 
alchemist,  free-mason,  and  necromancer!  Xext,  he 
extended  his  victorious  career  through  some  parts  of 
Germany,  and  especially  carried  on  a  lixely  business 
in  his  'elixir  of  immortal  youth,'  which  became 
very  popular  among  the  ladies.  By  virtue  of  this 
fine  medicine,  the  count  assured  his  patients  that 
he  had  already  attained  his  i50th  year,  while  his 
young  and  charming  wife  often  talked  affection- 
ately of  her  son  as  4  a  commander  in  the  Dutch 
navy.'  Through  Courland,  the  count  and  his 
accomplice  advanced  triumphantly  to  the  court  of 
St.  Petersburg,  where  he  seems  to  have  first  mado 
a  failure ;  for  the  Empress  Catharine,  aided  by  her 
Scotch  physician,  Rogerson,  a  keen-witted  native  of 
Anmindale,  who  sceptically  examined  his  famous 
'Spngiric  food.'  and  pronounced  it  4  unfit  for  a 
dr.g,'  penetrated  his  real  character,  and  made  him 
the  subject  of  a  comedy.  C.  soon  found  it  conve- 
nient to  vanish.  We  next  find  him  at  Warsaw, 
discoursing  on  his  pet  Egyptian  masonry,  medical 
philosophy,  and  the  ignorance  of  doctors,  but  he 
lias  the  misfortune  to  be  unmasked  by  a  certain 
Count  M.  This,  however,  had  little  effect  on  the 
stupid  credulity  of  C.'s  diq>es — belonging,  it  must  be 
remembered,  to  the  upper  classes,  who,  iu  that  age, 
according  to  Carlyle,  were  at  once  sensual,  infidel, 
and  superstitious— so  that  they  persisted  for  a  time 
in  4  distending  his  pockets  with  ducats  and  dia- 
monds,' which,  however,  his  lavish  dissipation  soon 
scattered  to  the  winds — for  this  prophet  of  a  new 
phvsical  and  moral  regeneration,  and  inventor,  of 
an  4  invaluable  pentagon  for  abolishing  original  sin,' 
was  a  desperate  gambler.  In  178<>,  he  went  to 
Strasburg ;  and  soon  afterwards  we  find  him  in 
Paris,  Mill  founding  lodges  of  4  Egyptian  free- 
masons,' holding  nocturnal  meetings  for  calling 
'  spirits  from  the  vasty  deep,'  Ac,  and  scandalously 
simulating  the  character  and  deeds  of  a  philan- 
thropist. From  Paris  he  came  over  to  England, 
where  he  was  cordially  received  by  the  followers 

j  of  Swcdcnborg.  On  his  return  to  Pari*  (17*5),  ho 
became  distinguished  at  court,  was  intimate  with  the 
weak  and  credulous  Cardinal  Rohan,  and  played  a 
prominent  part  in  the  atl'air  of  the  Diamond  Neck- 

i  lace  (q.  v.).  This  lodged  him  in  the  Bastille  ;  but 
he  cleared  himself  by  a  statement  which  gained 
credit,  am),  after  being  liberated,  carried  on  his 
adventures  once  more  in  England,  but  feebly,  the 
sunshine  of  success  now  obviously  growing  dim : 
in  short,  the  count,  in  gloom  and  foreboding, 
disappeared  from  tho  island.  But  the  market  in 
Germany,  too,  was  closed,  a  general  distrust  having 
been  excited  by  the  revelations  of  one  of  the  count's 
dupes.  Elsewhere,  also,  these  began  to  fail  him. 
4  At  Aix,  in  Savoy,  there  are  baths,  but  no  gudgeons 

I  in  them  ; '  at  Turin,  he  is  ordered  off  by  the  king; 
a  similar  fate  befalls  him  at  Rovcredo;  at  Trent,  wc 
catch  a  glimpse  of  him,  4  painting  a  new  hieroglyphic 
screen,'  which,  however,  attracts  no  more  the  gaping 
crowd;  lower  still,  4 ho  pawns  diamond  buckles;' 
finally,  his  wayworn  wife — in  whom,  perhaps, 
because  of  her  womanhood,  the  enormous  lie  and 
quackery  first  breaks  up — 4  longs  to  be  in  Rome  by 
her  mother's  hearth,  by  her  mother's  grave,  where 
so  much  as  tho  shadow  of  refuge  awaits  her.'  Ia 
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May  1  <89,  ho  entered  the  city  ;  on  the  21>th  Decem- 
ber, tin-  Holy  Inquisition  detected  htm  founding 
'some  lc.blo  ghost  of  an  Egyptian  lodge.'  He 
■was  imprisoned,  and  condemned  to  death  for  free- 
miiBonry.  His  sentence  wag  commuted  to  imprison- 
ment for  life  in  the  fortress  Sun  Leon,  where,  in 
spite  of  his  '  elixir  of  immortal  youth,'  he  died,  1795, 
aged  52  years.  His  wife  ended  her  days  in  a  conveut. 
His  Aft  moire*  Auihcntiquet,  posthumously  circulated 
in  Paris,  were  not  authentic. — See  Carlyio'a  Ali»ccl- 
laneou*  L'ssai/i,  art.  Count  Caglioslro. 

CAOXOLA,  Lrioi  Marchksk,  a  distinguished 
Italian  architect,  was  born  at  Milan  in  1762 — died 
1833.  Belonging  to  an  ancient  and  wealthy  family, 
he  could  afford  to  follow  the  bent  of  his  own  inclin- 
ation, and  devoted  himself  earnestly  to  the  study  of 
architecture.  His  master-works  are  two  triumphal 
arches.  The  first  is  the  famous  Arco  delta  Pace,  in 
Milan,  commenced  in  1807,  but  nut  finished  until 
1838.  It  is  constructed  of  white  marble,  and,  with 
the  exception  of  the  Are  de  PL'toile,  in  Paris,  is  both 
the  largest  and  noblest  structure  of  the  kind  in 
Europe,  reaching  a  height  of  78  feet.  On  the  top 
of  the  arch  is  a  bronze  figure  of  Peace,  in  a  car  drawn 
by  six  horses,  while  the  sides  are  richly  adorned  with 
innumerable  bas-reliefs.  The  second,  forming  the 
Porta  di  Marentja,  or  Porta  Tieinrnte,  is  also  a  work 
of  great  beauty,  and  is  much  admired.  Besides 
these  may  be  mentioned  the  Campanile  (Hell-tower) 
at  Urgnano,  in  the  Bergatncse. 

CAGOTS  is  the  name  given  to  a  tribe  of  men,  of 
manners  and  customs  akin  to  those  of  the  gipsies, 
who  are  found  scattered  through  various  purts  of 
Beam  and  (lascony,  in  France.  They  arc  usually 
thought  to  bo  the  descendants  of  the  V  isigoths,  who 
remained  in  France  after  their  defeat  by  Clovis,  in 
the  5th  century.  Until  the  French  Revolution  of 
1790,  they  received  even  worse  treatment  than  that 
which  generally  falls  to  the  lot  of  the  remnants  of 
conquered  races.  They  were  forced  to  wear  a  pecu- 
liar dress,  were  forbidden  to  practise  all  but  the 
most  menial  trades,  and  were  obliged  to  live  isolated, 
either  in  separate  villages  or  in  separate  quarters 
of  the  towns.  So  complete  was  their  estrangement 
from  the  other  inhabitants,  that  they  were  forced  to 
enter  the  churches  by  doors  especially  set  apart  for 
them.  Since  the  Revolution,  they  have  been  placed, 
as  regards  the  law,  on  an  equal  footing  with  other 
citizens,  but  socially  they  are  still  regarded  as  a 
degraded  race.  Their  language  has  been,  so  far 
back  as  is  known,  a  corrupt  dialect  of  that  spoken 
in  the  surrounding  country  ;  but  their  blue  eyes, 
fair  hair,  and  fair  complexion,  mark  them  out  as 
ethnologically  distinct,  and  speak  to  a  Teutonic 
origin.  From  a  great  liability  to  the  diseases  afflicting 
cretins,  probably  caused  by  their  exposed  manner 
of  life  and  insufficient  nourishment,  they  were  at 
one  time  erroneously  thought  to  belong  to  that 
unfortunate  class.  Tribes,  whose  history  and  present 
condition  greatly  resemble  those  of  the  C,  are  to  be 
found  in  Brittany,  where  they  receive  the  name  of 
'  Caqucux  ; '  and  in  Poitou,  Maine,  and  Anjou,  where 
they  receive  the  name  of  *  Collibcrts.'  See  Michel's 
Ilintoire  den  Race*  Mawlite*  de  la  France  et  de  CE*- 
vague  ( History  of  Outcast  Races  in  France  and  Spain), 
Par.  1847. 

CAGSA'XA,  a  town  near  the  southern  extremity 
of  the  island  of  Luzon,  Philippines,  with  a  population 
of  12,755. 

CA 'MR,  a  town  in  the  county  of  Tippcrary, 
Ireland,  on  the  Suir,  beautifully  situated  at  the  east 
end  of  a  valley  between  the  Galtees  and  Knoekmele- 
down  Mountains,  8  miles  north-west  of  Clonmel. 
In  the  town  is  the  seat  of  the  Earl  of  Glcngall, 
with  a  park  which  extends  along  the  river  for  two  i 
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miles  below  the  town.  Cahir  Castle,  an 
irregular  Xornian  structure  of  considerable  extent, 
is  situated  on  a  rock  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Suir. 
It  was  taken  by  the  Earl  of  Essex  in  1599,  and 
by  Cromwell  in  i650.  It  has  been  lately  restored. 
C.  has  extensive  flour-mills  and  a  population  of 
3719. 

CAHORS  (anciently,  Divona),  a  town  in  the 
department  of  Lot,  France,  is  situated  on  a  small 
rocky  peninsula,  formed  by  a  bend  of  the  river  Lot 
— here  crossed  by  three  bridges — about  60  miles 
north  of  Toulouse.  The  streets  of  C.  are  steep  and 
narrow,  and  present  many  specimens  of  antique 
architecture.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  and  several 
RoniHn  remains,  including  those  of  a  magnificent 
aqueduct.  There  is  an  obelisk  to  Fenelon,  who 
was  a  student  at  the  university  here.  The  town 
was  taken  and  pillaged  by  Hcnri'of  Xavarre  in  1580. 
It  has  manufactures  of  cotton-yarn,  woollens,  leather, 
paper,  glass,  Ac. ;  the  district* produces  wine  in  con- 
siderable quantities.  Population,  exclusive  of  gov- 
ernment officials,  about  lo,000. 

CAI'COS,  or  CAY'OS,  or  KEYS,  a  term  applied 
to  numberless  rocky  islets  of  the  West  Indies,  and 
that  generally  with  reference  to  some  more  consi- 
derable island  in  the  neighbourhood.  Thus,  to  take 
the  Bahamas  as  an  instance,  there  are  the  Keys  of 
Providence,  of  Eleutliera,  of  Abaco,  Ac.  But  more 
sftecifically  the  name  is  often  appropriated  to  the 
more  southerly  members  of  the  group  just  men- 
tioned— Xorth,  West,  East,  Grand,  and  other  Keys, 
together  covering  about  450  square  miles,  and  con- 
taining about  3o00  inhabitants.  They  lie  between 
213and22*  X.  lat.,  having  been  transferred,  with 
a  local  president,  from  the  government  of  Bahama 
to  that  of  Jamaica.  The  revenue  is  about  £8000. 
In  1852,  the  imports  were  valued  at  £29,867,  and 
the  exports  (consisting  chiefly  of  salt)  at  £21,826. 

CAI'FA.  or  HAI'FA,  a  seaport  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  situated  exactly  opposite  Acre,  upon  a  spur 
of  Mount  Carme!,  and  on  the  south  side  of  a  wide 
semicircular  bay,  four  miles  across.  It  is  the  ancient 
Hcfa,  or  Sycaminopolis.  It  covers  but  a  small 
space  of  ground,  and  contains  no  edifice  of  any 
note  except  a  few  minarets.  The  houses  are  built 
of  rough  unhewn  sandstone,  plastered  over  with 
lime — the  roofs  flat.  Pop.  about  2i*)0 — Moslems, 
Christians,  and  Jews.  C,  having  a  better  anchorage 
than  Acre,  is  fast  eclipsing  that  city  as  a  port,  and 
within  the  last  few  years  almost  all  the  trade  of  Acre 
has  been  transferred  to  it.  Consular  agents  from 
England,  France,  kc,  have  lately  been  established 
at  C. ;  and  among  other  late  improvements  are  a 
coffee-house  and  billiard-room,  things  rare  in  Syria. 
Several  cargoes  of  barley,  wheat,  and  sesame  seed 
are  yearly  shipped  at  C,  and  exported  to  Great 
Britain  and  France.  C.  is  surrounded  by  beautiful 
gardens  of  palm,  olive,  orange,  citron,  fig,  mulberry, 
and  pomegranate  trees. 

CAILLI&,  Renb  or  Auocstk,  a  French  traveller, 
noted  for  his  journey  to  Timbuktu,  was  bom  19th 
September  1799,  at  Muuzc,  in  the  department  of 
Dcux-Suvrcs.  Having  gone  to  Senegal,  and  engaged 
in  trading  with  the  natives,  he  learned,  about  1826, 
that  the  Geographical  Society  of  Paris  had  offered 
a  premium  of  10,<MK)  francs  to  the  first  traveller 
who  should  reach  Timbuktu.  Provided  with  a 
stock  of  goods  for  barter,  C.  started  from  Sierra 
Leone,  March  22,  1827,  and  after  some  delay  caused 
by  illness,  he  reached  the  mysterious  city  in  April 
1828,  where  he  remained  14  days.  On  leaving 
Timbuktu,  he  accompanied  a  caravan  across  the 
Sahara  Desert,  reaching  the  coast  at  Tangier.  After 
hearing  and  examining  his  statements,  the  Society 
awarded  to  him  the  offered  prize,  with  a  pension  of 
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1000  francs,  and  the  order  of  tht>  legion  of  Honour. 
His  notes  of  travel,  arranged  by  M.  .Ionian),  were 
published  under  the  title  of  Journal  d'un  I'oyope  d 
Tembouklou  et  d  Jenne  dan*  t 'Afriqut  CentraJe,  4c. 
(3  vols..  Par.  1880).  In  England,  doubts  were  raised 
as  to  the  veracity  of  C,  but  without  just  grounds. 
C.  died  at  his  estate,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris, 
May  26,  1838. 

CAIN',  the  first  bora  of  Adam  and  Eve.  His 
history,  as  recorded  in  the  book  of  Genesis,  is 
mysterious  and  inexplicable,  and  the  traditions 
which  a  later  su(>cr8tiiion  has  gathered  round  it, 
have  thrown  no  light  whatever  on  its  dark  per- 
plexity. As  the  first  murderer,  hia  memory  has 
always  been  profoundly  execrated  by  the  Christian 
Church  ;  yet  such  is  the  perversity  of  human  nature, 
that  one  sect — if  not  more— of  the  pseudo-Gnostics 
found  his  actions  and  churaeter  so  much  to  their 
liking,  that  they  called  themselves  CainiUt  (180 
a.  d.),  and  invented  an  explanation  of  his  alleged 
crime,  which,  like  most  of  the  Gnostic  heresies  in 
the  early  church,  sprung  out  of  the  deep-rooted 
fundamental  error  of  the  '  two  principles.'  The 
Cauiites  believe  that  C.  was  the  offspring  of  the 
intercourse  of  a  superior  Power  with  Eve,  and  Abel 
of  an  inferior  Power;  that  their  characters  corre- 
sponded to  their  puteninl  parentage,  and  that  the 
slaying  of  Abel  only  symbolised  the  victory  of  the 
superior  over  the  inferior  Power.  The  subsequent 
punishments  of  C.  were  regarded  as  the  persecutions 
of  Abel's  father — i.  e.,  the  Jewish  God.  For  the 
same  reason,  they  highly  honoured  all  the  repro- 
bates of  the  Old  Testament — such  as  the  people  of 
Sodom,  Esau,  Korah,  Dnthan,  and  Abiram — whom 
they  looked  upon  as  the  victims  of  the  hatred  of 
Jehovah.  It  is  unfortunate  that  we  possess  only 
distorted  and  fragmentary  accounts  of  this,  as  of 
all  the  other  heretical  sects.  The  Cainitca  arc  also 
said  to  have  denied  the  dogma  of  the  resur- 
rection of  the  body,  to  have  rejected  the  New 
Testament,  and  accepted  a  gospel  of  Judas,  the 
betrayer,  whom  they  also  reverenced  for  the 
singular  reason  that  his  crime,  by  procuring  the 
death  of  Christ,  secured  the  salvation  of  men. 

CAINOZOIC  (Gr.  'recent  life'),  a  geological 
term,  synonymous  with  Tertiary,  introduced  with 
Other  words  by  Mr.  Phillips,  to  avoid  the  confusion 
which  attended  the  use  of  the  terms  primnry, 
secondary,  and  tertiary,  owing  to  the  various 
meanings  attached  to  them  by  geologists. 

CA  IRA  (French  for 'It  will  go  on!'),  tho  well- 
known  refrain  of  the  song  beginning  with — 

•  .A h,  f»  Ira.  f«  Ira.  f»  Ira ! 

Lc»  arl»tucraU'«  a  la  lanlrrne  I  * 

which  must  alwaya  be  remembered  as  associated 
with  the  most  terrible  scenes  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion. Like  the  Marttillaiw,  the  Carmagnole,  and 
the  Chant  du  Depart^  it  became  a  French  national 
song,  and  was  styled  the  Carillon  Xaiional.  The 
melody,  taken  from  another  song,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  favourite  air  with  the  unhappy  Queen  Marie 
Antoinette. 

CAIRO,  Rtv.  John,  a  minister  of  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland,  and  one  of  the  most  eloquent 
living  preachers  in  Greut  Britain,  was  born  at 
Greenock  in  1820.  He  studied  at  the  University 
of  Glasgow,  and  in  1845  was  ordained  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  church  of  Newton-upon-Ayr,  whence 
in  1847  he  was  translated  to  Lady  Yester's,  Edin- 
burgh. Here  his  popularity  was  extraordinary,  but 
the  demands  made  on  his  physicnl  energies  were  so 
great,  that  he  found  it  necessary  to  retire  to  the 
country,  and  accepted,  in  184V,  the  country  charge 
of  Errol,  in  Perthshire.  A  sermon  which  he  preached 
before  the  Queen  in  1866,  iu  the  church  of  Crathie, 


and  which  was  published,  by  royal  command, 
under  the  title  of  Tht  llcligion  of  Common  Life. 
was  universally  admired  throughout  Great  Britain ; 
translated  on  the  continent  under  the  auspices  of 
Chevalier  Bunsen,  who  wrote  a  preface  to  it,  and 
suddenly  carried  the  fame  of  the  author  into  all 
parts  of  the  Protestant  world.  Iu  1867,  Mr.  C. 
accepted  a  call  to  Glasgow,  where  he  still  labours. 
In  1868  he  published  a  volume  of  sermons,  marked 
by  great  chasteness  and  beauty  of  language,  strength 
and  delicacy  of  thought,  and  above  all  by  spirit- 
uality of  tone  and  breadth  of  earnest  sympathy  with 
men. 

CAIRN,  or  CARN,  a  Celtic  word  signifying  a  pro- 
tuberance, a  heap,  a  pile.  In  that  sense,  it  appears 
in  the  names  of  hills  and  other  natural  objects  in 
Scotland,  Ireland,  Wales,  Cornwall,  aud  Brittany. 
It  is  also  applied  to  artificial  heaps  of  unhewn 
stones,  which,  among  archaeologists,  have  come  to  bo 
generally  known  as  'cairns.' 

There  are  several  kinds  of  cairns.  The  simplest 
and  most  common  form  seems  to  be  a  conical  pile  of 
stones  of  no  great  size.  Next  is  what  may  be  called 
the  fenced  or  ringed  C. — a  heap  of  stones  girdled 
round  by  large  unhewn  stones  set  upright  in  the 
ground.  Some  cairns  have  two,  and  a  very  few 
have  three  such  concentric  girdles ;  in  some  in- 
stances, there  are  concentric  rows  of  upright  stones 
within  the  cairn.  Many  cairns  are  found  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  circles  of  unhewn  stone  pilhirs 
which  antiquaries  used  to  style  'Druidieal.'  In  a 
few  instances,  cairns  are  found  at  the  end  of  an 
avenue  of  standing  stones.  Some  cairns  arc  fenced 
round  by  a  narrow  ditch  and  a  small  earthen 
rampart.  A  very  few  cairns  have  unhewn  flat  stones 
on  their  tops  ;  a  still  smaller  number  arc  surmounted 
by  an  unhewn  stone  pillar.  A  few  are  oblong  in 
shape. 

Cairns  were  erected,  doubtless,  for  several  pur- 
poses. It  appears  from  record  that  they  wero 
often  raised  to  distinguish  the  marches  or  boun- 
daries of  lands.  One  C.  near  Balmoral,  on  the 
Highland  Dee,  is  said  to  have  been  erected  as  a 
mustering-place  for  the  men  of  Strathdee,  who 
took  its  name,  Cairn-na-euimhne,  or  '(.'.  of  Remem- 
brance,' for  their  slogan  or  war-cry.  In  later 
times,  places  where  great  crimes  had  been  com- 
mitted were  marked  by  cairns;  thus,  'Mushet's 
C.,'  in  the  Queens's  Park  at  Edinburgh,  shews  tho 
spot  where  a  wife  was  murdered  by  her  husband, 
under  circumstances  of  peculiar  atrocity,  in  1720. 
But  that  the  great  purpose  of  the  C.  was  sepul- 
chral, is  shewn  by  the  human  remains  found  in 
so  many  of  them.  4  l)i*jfcti*  et  eruli*,  ohm  invent- 
untur,  et  quibu»dam  honor  nomini*  adhuc  manet,'  says 
Robert  Gordon  of  Straloch,  writing  of  Scotch  cairns 
in  1864.  4  For  the  cairns  or  heaps  of  stones  in 
several  parts  of  Ireland,'  wrote  Thady  O'Roddy  in 
1817,  'some  of  them  were  heaped  as  monuments  of 
battles,  some  mode  in  memory  of  some  eminent 
persons  buried  in  such  a  place.  A  Highland  sup- 
pliant would  have  said  to  his  benefactor:  Curri  mi 
eloeh  er  do  ckarne,  '  I  will  add  a  stone  to  your  cairn.1 
The  bones  found  in  cairns  are  generally  calcined  or 
half-burned,  aud  enclosed  either  in  what  are  called 
ci*U — small  rude  cofiins  of  unhewn  stones — or  in 
urns  of  earthenware,  which,  again,  are  in  many  cases 
protected  by  stone  cists.  Along  with  the  bones  are 
often  found  flint  arrow-heads,  flint  axe-heads,  stone 
hammers,  stone  rings,  glass  beads,  implements  of 
bone,  bones  of  horses  and  oxen,  spear-heads,  and 
other  weapons  of  bronze.  In  some  instances,  human 
bones  are  found  unburned,  enclosed  in  stone  cists 
about  three  feet  long,  or,  more  rarely,  of  the  full 
size  of  a  man.  In  one  case,  as  many  as 
stone  cists  were  found  in  one  cairn. 
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Many  cairns  are  of  considerable  size.  Each  of 
three  cairns  at  Memsic,  near  Fraserburgh,  fn  Aber- 
deenshire, was  about  300  feet  in  circumference,  and 
about  40  feet  high.  A.  C.  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff, 
in  Galloway,  was  891  feet  in  circumference.  Several 
of  the  larger  cairns  are  what  is  called  'chambered' — 
that  is,  hare  internal  galleries  or  cells.  Of  three 
large-ringed  cairns  at  ("lava,  or!  the  banks  of  the 
Nairn  rivi  r,  near  the  battle-field  of  Culloden,  one 
was  found  to  contain  a  gallery,  about  two  feet  wide, 
leading  from  the  south'  side  of  the  C.  to  a  circular 
chamber  in  the  centre,  about  15  feet  in  diameter, 
built  of  unhewn  and  uncemented  stones,  each  course 
overlapping  the  other  so  us  to  meet  at  the  top  in 
that  sort  of  rude  dome  which  has  received  tho  name 
of  the  "beehive  house'  (q,  v.).  The  Doss  C,  on  the 
moor  of  Dranandow,  in  the  parish  of  Minnigaff,  had 
two  galleries  crossing  each  other— each  80  feet  long, 
4  feet  wide,  and  3  feet  high. 

But  of  nil  the  'chambered'  cairns,  the  most 
remarkable  is  that  at  New  Grange,  on  the  banks  of 
the  Boy ne,  near  Drogheda,  in  Ireland.  It  is  400 
paces  in  circumference,  and  about  80  feet  high,  and  is 
supposed  to  contain  l8o,<:oo  tons  of  stones.  In  1699, 
it  was  described  by  Edward  Llhwyd,  the  Welsh 
antiquary,  as  '  a  mount  or  barrow,  of  very  consider- 
able height,  encompassed  with  vast  stones,-pitched 
on  end,  round  the  bottom  of  it,  and  having  another, 
lesser,  standing  on  the  top.'  This  last  pillar  has 
disappeared ;  of  the  outer  ring  of  pillars,  ten  still 
remain,  placed  at  about  ten  yards,  one  from  nnother. 
'The  cairn,' says  Mr.  Wakeman  in  his  Archceototfia 
JJififrniea  (Dublin,  1848),  'in  its  present  ruinous 
condition,  presents  the  appearance  of  a  grassy  hill, 
partially  wooded ;  but,  upon  examination,  the  coat- 
ing of  earth  is  found  to  be  altogether  superficial, 
and  in  several  places  the  stones,  of  which  the  hill  is 
entirely  composed,  are  laid  bare.  The  opening 
[which  is  nearly  square,  and  lined  by  large  flags]  was 
accidentally  discovered  about  the  year  1609.  The 
gallery,  of  which  it  is  the  external  entrance,  com- 
municates with  a  [dome-roofed]  chamber  or  cave 
neatly  in  the  centre  of  the  mound.  This  gallery, 
which  measures  in  length  about  50  feet,  is,  at  its 
entrance,  4  feet  high ;  in  breadth  about  three  feet. 
Towards  the  interior,  its  size  gradually  increases; 
and  its  height,  where  it  forms  the  chamber,  is  18 
feet.  The  chamber  is  cruciform,  the  hoad  and  arms 
of  the  cross  being  formed  by  three  recesses— each 
containing  a  basin  of  granite.  The  sides  of  these 
recesses  arc  composed  of  immense  blocks  of  stone, 
several  of  which  bear  a  great  variety  of  carving, 
supposed  by  some  to  be  symbolical.  The  majority 
of  these  carvings,  must  have  been  executed  before 
the  stones  had  been  placed  in  their  present  posi- 
tions. The  length  of  the  passage  and  chamber  from 
north  to  south  is  76  feet,  ay>d  the  breadth  of  the 
chamber  from  east  to  west  20  feet.  Of  the 
urns  or  basins  in  the  recesses,  that  to  the  cast  is 
the  most  remarkable.  It  is  formed  of  a  block  of 
granite,  and  appears  to  have  been  set  upon,  or 
rather  within,  another  of  somewhat  larger  dimen- 
sions.' The  Irish  antiquaries  believe  that  the 
chambered  C.  of  New  Grange — '  the  Cave  of  Achadh 
Aldai,'  as  it  was  called,  from  Aldai,  the  ancestor  of 
the  Tuatha  De  Danaan  kings — was  0|>encd  and 
rifled  by  the  Norsemen  in  862.  About  a  mile 
from  it,  on  cither  side,  are  other  two  cairns  of 
nearly  equal  size,  named  Knowth  and  Dowth. 
The  latter  was  opened  in  1847,  and  found  to 
contain  a  gallery,  a  cruciform  chamber,  a  basin 
or  sarcophagus,  and  carved  stones,  all  of  the  same 
type  as  those  of  New  Grange.  Engravings  of  the 
sculptures,  in  both  cairns,  arc  given  in  Mr.  W.  R. 
Wilde's  Bovnt  and  B'aekteattr,  pp.  192 — 207  (Dublin, 
1850),  and  some  of  them  arc  obviouslv  of  the  same 
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character  with  sculptures  found  in  Scandinavia ;  at 
Lockmariakcr,  and  at  Gavr  Innis,  in  the  Morbihan,  in 
Brittany ;  in  one  of  the  cells  of  a  tumulus  opened 
in  1863  at  Pickaquoy,  near  Kirkwall,  in  Orkney ; 
among  the  ruins  of  an  ancient  fort  at  the  Laws,  near 
Dundee ;  at  the  ancient  forts  at  Kowtin  Lynn,  and 
Old  Bewick,  in  Northumberland ;  and  on  one  of 
the  standing  stones  near  Penrith  in  Cumberland, 
called  'Long  Meg  and  her  Daughters.' 

Cairns  are  most  frequent  in  stooy  countries. 
Where,  as  in  many  parts  of  England,  stones  are 
scarce,  the  barrow  or  earthen  mound  come  in  place 
of  the  ('.,  from  which  it  diners  only  in  the  materials 
of  which  it  is  made.  So  also  in  Scandinavia.  Cairns, 
or  dytttr,  as  they  are  there  called,  are  rare  in  Den- 
mark, but  of  mora  common  occurrence  in  Sweden 
and  Norway. 

CAIRNGO'RM  STONE,  or  simply  CAIRN- 
GORM, a  name  often  given  by  jewellers,  and  par- 
ticularly in  Scotland,  to  brown  or  yellow  quarts 
or  rock-crystal,  because  found  at  Cairngorm,  in 
Aberdeenshire.  The  same  mineral  is  found  in 
many  other  localities,  as  at  Olivet  near  Orleans, 
in  Brazil,  and  in  Siberia.  In  Cairngorm  and  the 
neighbouring  district  of  Mar,  it  occurs  both  in 
the  granite  rock  and  in  the  alluvial  soil.  It  differs 
from  common  colourless  quartz  or  rock-crystal  only 
in  the  presence  of  a  very  little  oxide  of  iron  or 
manganese,  to  which  it  owes  its  colour.  It  is  much 
used  as  an  ornamental  stone.  The  yellow  variety 
is  not  unfrequeiitly  called  topaz,  although  quite 
different  from  the  true  topaz,  which  it  resembles 
chiefly  in  colour,  having  neither  its  hardness  nor 
its  brilliancy.  The  topaz  is,  however,  sometimes 
found  along  with  it  in  the  gninite  and  gneiss 
districts  of  Mar  and  Cairngorm.  The  brown 
variety  is  sometimes  called  Smoky  Qr artz,  and 
when  of  a  good  and  uniform  colour  is  by  some  pre- 
ferred to  the  yellow. 

CAI'RO  (Arabic,  J/Wr  el  Kaherah.  'the  victorious 
capital '),  the  capital  of  modern  Egypt,  is  situated 
in  lat.  80c  2'  N.,  and  long.  31"  16'  E.,  in  a  sandy 
plain  betwixt  the  right  bank  of  the  Nile  and  the 
ridge  of  Mokattam,  and  near  the  point  of  the 
delta  of  the  Nile.  From  the  foundation  of  the  city 
in  969,  the  Fatimite  califs  of  Africa,  who  brought 
the  bones  of  their  ancestors  with  them  from  Kairou, 
reigned  for  ten  generations  over  the  land  of  Egypt. 
The  calif  Hakem,  who  built  a  mosque  near  Bab-el- 
Nassr,  and  who  is  the  supposed  founder  of  the 
Druse  religion,  was  the  third  in  this  succession. 
In  the  year  1171,  Suladin  usurped  the  throne 
from  the  last  of  the  Fatimites.  His  descendant, 
Moosa-el  Ashref,  was  deposed  in  his  turn  in  I'J.'Ht; 
from  that  time  till  the  year  1517,  when  the 
city  was  stormed  and  taken  by  Sultan  Selim, 
C.  was  governed  by  a  succession  of  Mameluke 
kings. 

The  city  of  C.  occupies  about  three  square  miles, 
and  is  surrounded  by  a  low  wall.  Its  streets  are 
narrow,  dark,  crooked,  ami  unpaved,  and  in  some 
parts  arched  over.  The  bazaars,  although  dark  and 
gloomy,  are  well  and  richly  supplied.  The  houses, 
which  arc  generally  two  or  three  stories  high,  are 
all  built  of  variegated  brick,  with  interlining*  of 
wood,  and  have  flat  roofs.  The  city  is  divided  into 
different  quarters,  one  quarter  being  appropriated  to 
the  Turks,  one  to  the  t'hristians,  one  to  the  Jews, 
Ac. ;  so  that  every  religious  sect  has  its  own  quarter, 
which  is  separated  from  the  adjoining  one  by  strong 
gates  at  the  end  of  the  streets  ;  these  are  cloaed  at 
night,  and  guarded  by  a  porter,  who  opens  the  gate 
when  anv  one  wants  to  pass. 

The  most  remarkable  buildings  in  the  city  of  C. 
I  are  its  minarets  and  mosques.    The  minarets  are 
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the  most  beautiful  of  any  in  the  Levant,  of  a  prodi- 
gious height,  and  built  of  alternate  layers  of  red 
and  while  atone.  The  most  ancient  of  all  the 
minaret!!  is  that  attached  to  the  great  mosque  of 
Sultan  Tayloon.  This  mosque  was  built  in  the 
year  of  the  Hegira  205  (K79  a.  t>.),  before  the  founda- 
tion of  the  city,  and  consists  of  an  immense  cloister 
or  arcade  built  on  pointed  arches,  being  the  earliest 
extant  in  that  form.  Another  uiagnilicent  mosque 
is  that  of  the  Sultan  Hassan,  situated  in  the  place 
of  the  Roumayli,  near  the  citadel,  and  which  was 
finished  about  the  year  13f>2  a.  n.  It  has  two  very 
elegant  and  high  minarets,  and  the  mosquo,  in 
consequence  of  it*  size,  and  the  thickness  of  its 
walls,  was  frequently  seized  and  made  use  of  as  a 
fortress  bv  the  insurgents  in  the  numerous  rebellions 
and  insurrections  which  were  always  taking  place  at 
C.  under  the  rule  of  the  Mameluke  kings.  Stains  of 
blood  are  still  lo  be  traced  on  the  marble  walls  of 
the  courtyuid. 

The  population  of  C.  consists  of  the  ruling  class, 
who  are  all  Turks;  Arabs,  the  former  conquerors 
of  the  land,  who  form  the  bulk  of  the  population,  all 
the  petty  tradesmen  and  cultivators  of  the  soil  being 
of  Arab  origin;  Copts,  who  are  descended  from  the 
original  lords  of  the  land,  the  ancient  Egyptians; 
.lews,  Armenians,  Svrians,  Africans,  and  Europeans. 
The  population  may  be  estimated  ai  20". <><)'>  inhabit- 
ants, of  which  2iio,iVm>  are  Mussulmans,  lo,0O<>  Cop's, 
40.  ,u  Jews,  and  the  rest  Syrians,  Africans,  and 
Strangers. 

Of  objects  worthy  of  note  in  the  environs  of  C, 
there  may  be  mentioned  the  tombs  of  (he  califs, 
situated  about  a  mile  beyond  the  walls,  which  are 
magnificent  and  imposing  buildings,  forming  beau- 
tiful specimens  of  Arabian  architecture.  The  mau- 
soleum of  Sultan  Bergook  is  a  triumph  of  Saracenic 
architecture.  The  public  gardens,  which  consist  of 
groves  of  orange,  citron,  palms,  and  vine,  arc  also 
v«  rv  heautiful. 

C.  is  the  seat  of  learning  for  the  East,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  eminence  of  its  professors,  espe- 
cially those  of  Mohammedan  theology  and  jurispru- 
dence. There  is  a  university  or  college  attached  to 
the  mosque  of  Ezher,  and  a  considerable  Oriental 
library.  In  this  university,  grammar,  arithmetic, 
algebra,  rhetoric,  &e.,  are  taught,  and  lectures 
delivered  on  logic,  theology,  the  exposition  of  the 
Koran,  moral,  criminal,  and  civil  law,  A'c.  The 
number  of  students  who  congregate  here  from  all 
parts  of  the  Mohammedan  world  is  about  2<>Ou,  and 
the  instruction  is  given  gratis,  the  professors  subsist- 
ing on  private  instruction  and  on  presents  from  the 
wealthy.  Besides  this  university,  there  are  other 
schools  where  grammar,  writing,  and  arithmetic  are 
taught,  and  others  devoted  to  arts  and  sciences,  and 
engineering.  At  Abou  Z  ibel,  there  is  also  a  school 
of  anatomy,  medicine,  and  surgery.  The  language 
spolien  at  C.  is  Arabic,  which,  though  n  jt  the  purest, 
is  superior  "n  pronunciation  to  that  spoken  in  Syria. 
C.  is  the  official  residence  of  the  viceroy  of  Egypt, 
and  the  residence  of  a  consul-general  from  (ireat 
Britain,  France,  \c.  A  railway  now  connects  C. 
with  its  seaport  Alexandria. 

CAISSO  N,  in  military  matters,  is  a  name  some- 
times git  en  to  a  tumbril  or  ammunition  wagon.  It 
is  more  frequently  applied,  however,  to  a  large 
wooden  chest  or  frame,  loaded  with  powder,  shells, 
or  both,  and  buried  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground 
under  some  fortification  ;  this  destructive  combina- 
tion is  to  be  blown  up  if  there  be  danger  of  the 
enemy  approaching  and  taking  possession  of  that 
particular  part  of  the  defence-work.  The  French 
give  the  name  of  rai*ton  pour  /fit  rivrrn  to  a  large 
chest,  carried  with  the  annv,  and  capable  of  contain 
ing  8oo 
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CAISSON,  in  relation  to  shipping,  is  an  appa- 
ratus for  lifting  n  vessel  out  of  the  water  for  repairs 
or  inspection.  It  is  usually  a  hollow  structure,  sunk 
bv  letting  water  into  it.  There  is  an  air-chamber 
inside,  which  allows  it  to  sink  only  to  a  certain 
depth.  In  tout  state  it  is  hauled  under  the  ship's 
bottom,  the  traps  or  openings  are  closed,  the  water 
is  pumped  out,  and  the  caisson  rises  with  the  ship 
upon  it. 

In  another  arrangement,  a  platform  is  sunk  to  a 
certain  depth  in  the  water,  and  is  suspended  by  iron 
screws  from  a  strong  wooden  framework  ;  the  ship 
is  floated  upon  the  platform,  steadied  by  shores,  and 
lifted  high  and  dry  by  means  of  levers,  wheels, 
pinions,  and  i 


CAI  THNESS,  a  maritime  county,  the  most 
northerly  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland.  It  is  trian- 
gular in  shape ;  length  from  north  to  south,  40 
miles;  greatest  breadth,  SO  miles;  area,  616  square 
miles.  Except  in  the  west  and  south,  where  the 
mountain-range  (composed  of  granite  and  gneiss) 
dividing  C.  from  Sutherland  attains,  in  its  highest 
point,  a  height  of  more  than  230<>  feet,  the  general 
aspect  of  C.  is  level  and  hare,  being  in  great  part 
moorland  and  destitute  of  trees,  while  the  sea-eoast 
is  bold  and  rocky,  with  many  bays,  inlets,  promon- 
tories, and  caves.  On  the  north  coast  are  Dunnet 
Head  and  Duneansby  Head  ;  and  on  the  west  side 
of  the  last-named  head  is  a  spot  of  green  turf, 
called  John  o"  Groat'a  House,  where  John  de  Groot 
or  Groat  of  Warse  settled  with  his  brothers  in 
James  IV. 's  time,  and  built  a  house.  There  are  no 
navigable  rivers  in  C,  and  no  lakes  of  importance. 
The  climate  is  damp  and  chilly,  but  snow  rarely 
lies  on  the  plains  above  a  day  or  two  at  a  time. 
Thunder  is  rare,  but  aurome  are  seen  almost  nightly. 
In  185"  about  an  eighth  of  the  surface  was  in  crop, 
the  chief  crops  being  oats,  bear,  turnips,  and  pota- 
toes. The  parts  of  the  surface  under  tillage  (on 
the  slopes  and  level  tracts  of  the  high  plains,  and 
along  the  streams)  are  generally  a  deep  fertile 
loam  on  a  strong  till  clsy.  In  the  north-east, 
the  soil  is  sandy.  The  crops  are  20  days  later  in 
ripenjng  than  in  the  Lothians.  The  occupants 
of  many  of  the  small  farms  divide  their  time 
between  farming  and  fishing.  There  are  herring, 
ling,  cod,  salmon,  and  lobster  fisheries.  The  herring- 
fishery  in  July  and  August  employs  about  2000 
boats  and  12.000  persons,  3uo  of  the  boats  congre- 
gating here  from  other  parts  of  the  Scotch  coasts. 
Wick  is  the  chief  seat  of  the  British  herring- 
fishery.  150.0IM)  to  2im>,(>00  barrels  of  cured  fish 
arc  exported  yearly.  The  other  exports  are  cattle, 
oats,  and  wool.  C.  contains  quarries  of  flagstone, 
freestone,  and  flate.  The  chief  towns  are  Wick 
and  Thurso.  In  lS.'il.the  population  was  38,709; 
there  were  ll.'i  schools,  with  C365  scholars;  and 
31  churches  (14  Established  and  17  Free).  The 
county  returns  one  member  to  parliament,  and 
Wick  unites  with  Kirkwall,  Dornoch,  Dingwall, 
Tain,  and  Cromarty,  in  returning  another.  In  early 
limes,  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been  inhabited  by 
Celts;  these  became  afterward-  mixed  with  Gothio 
colonies  of  Danes  «i  d  Norwegians,  who  long  kept 
up  u  trade  with  the  Baltic.  ('.,  in  the  middle  ages, 
was  subject  to  the  kings  of  Norway.  David  II. 
adopted  the  weights  and  measures  of  C.  for  all 
Scotland.  Tho  Scandinavian  origin  or  mixture  of 
the  people  of  C.  is  shown  by  their  tall  forms  and  soft 
fair  features,  and  their  speak'.ug  English  instead  of 
Gaelic.  C.  has  remains  of  what  are  called  Picts' 
house",  sepulchral  circles,  Danish  round  lowers  and 
forts  on  the  sea-el'ifR 

CAITHNESS  FLAGSTONES  are  dark-coloured 
bituminous  schists,  slightly  micaceous  and  calcareous, 
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valuable  on  iccouni  of  their  great  toughness  and 
durability  for  pavements,  cisterns,  and  various  other 
purines,  aud  accordingly  are  largely  exported. 
They  belong  to  the  Old  Red  Sandstone,  and  contain 
abundant  remains  of  fossil  fishes. 

CAIUS,  Dr.  John,  the  person  from  whom  Cains 
College,  Cambridge,  takes  its  name,  was  born  at 
Norwich  in  1&10.  His  real  name  was  Kayc  or  Key, 
which  he  Latinised  into  Caius.  He  was  educated  at 
Gouville  Hull,  university  of  Cambridge  ;  and  at  the 
age  of  20,  turned  into  English  Chryiwstom's  Method 
of  Proi/inn  to  (rod,  which  was  followed  by  a  transla- 
tion of1  Erasmus  On  True  Theology.  He  next  went 
abroad,  and  resided  in  Italy  for  several  years, 
studying  medicine.  On  his  return  to  England,  be 
practised  with  success  at  Cambridge,  Shrewsbury, 
and  Norwich.  Henry  VIII.  appointed  him  anatomi- 
cal lecturer  to  the  Company  of  Surgeons  in  London. 
In  1547,  he  was  elected  a  fellow  of  the  College  of 
Physicians,  of  which  he  was  subsequently  made 
president.  He  also  became  physician  to  Edward  VI., 
Queen  Mary,  and  Queen  Elizabeth.  In  1667,  he 
obtained  permission  to  elevate  Oonville  Hall  into 
a  college,  which  took  the  name  of  Caius  College, 
and  of  which  he  became  master.  This  office  he  held 
till  his  death,  in  July  1578.  His  principal  work  is, 
A  Bokt  or  Counttiil  against  tht  iHstant  commonly 
called  the  Situate  or  Suxatyng  Sichmstt.  A  nno  Do. 
1662.  C,  however,  wrote  a  preat  number  of  works 
on  a  variety  of  subjects,  critical,  antiquarian,  and 
scientific. 

CAICS  COLLEGE.  See  Gowtillk  akd  Caius 
College. 

CA'JEPUT  {Melaleuca  Cajeputi  or  M.  minor), 
a  tn  e  of  the  natural  order  Myrtaeea.  sub-order 
iAptotpermeat,  from  the  leaves  of  which  the  pungent, 
aromatic,  volatile  oil,  called  Oil  of  Cajepui,  is  ob- 
tained by  distillation.  The  C.  is  common  on  the 
mountains  of  the  Moluccas.  It  is  rather  a  small 
tree,  with  a  crooked  trunk,  thick  spongy  bark,  white 
wood  (whence  the  name  C,  properly  kayvputi,  sig- 
nifying white  wood),  elliptical-lanceolate  alternate 
leaves,  and  terminal  spikes  of  white  flowers.  The 
greater  number  of  the  species  are  natives  of  Aus- 
tralia, some  of  them  very  beautiful  shrubs  and  fre- 1 
quent  om.iments  of  British  hot-houses.  Much  of 
the  oil  of  C.  of  commerce  is  prepared  in  the  island 
of  Band*.  It  is  said  that  two  sackfuls  of  leaves 
yield  scarcely  three  drachms  of  the  oil,  which  is 
greeu,  transparent,  limpid,  with  a  stronp  penetrating 
odour,  and  agreeable  only  when  much  diffused. 

CA'LABA  TREE.    Sec  CAt.oniTLLrM. 

CALABA'R,  the  name  of  a  coast   district  of  , 
Upper  Guinea,  Africa,  the  limits  of  which  are  not ' 
clearly  defined  ;  but  it  is  usually  understood  to  ex-  ] 
tend  between  the  river  Benin  and  New  Calabar,  I 
called  by  the  Portuguese  Rio  del  Rev,  and  as  far  I 
north  as  the  Kong  Mountains.    The  surface  is  low  . 
and  flat,  and  the  elinuite  unhealthy.    Yams,  which 
are  the  principal  food  of  the  inhabitants,  are  raised 
in  plenty,  and  also  the  sugar-cane,  and  palms,  from 
which  palm  oil  is  obtained  in  large  quantities.  The 
inhabitants  arc  polygamists,  and  make  human  sacri- 
fices to  pood  and  evil  spirits.    It  has  long  been  a 
scene  of  missionary  labour,  but  the  converts  to 
Christianity  are  still  few. 

CALABAR  (Oi.n),  a  river  of  this  district,  enters 
the  Bight  of  Biafra.  about  52  miles  west-north-west 
of  Fernando  Pr>,  by  an  estuary  about  9  miles  in 
breadth.  It  is  nuvipable  by  steamers  for  nbont  2<M> 
miles  above  it*  mouth,  and  abounds  in  crocodiles. 
The  chief  towns  on  its  banks  are — Dnke  Town, 
situated  on  its  estuary ;  Creek  Town,  further  up, 
both  seats  of  British  missions;  Acoono  Uoono,  and 
Omun. — Calabar  (New),  a  branch  ol  tiic  Niger, 
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falling  into  the  Bipht  of  Biafra,  in  lat.  4°  30'  N.,  and 
long.  7°  7'  E.  It  has  a  bur  across  its  month,  which 
prevents  the  entrance  of  vwsels  drawing  more  than 
12  feet;  but  tunic  miles  up  it  has  an  average  depth 
of  30  feet. 

CALABASH  TREE  (Crt$eentut  Cuj*U\  a  tree 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America,  of  the 


Carved  Calabashes. 


Calabash  Tree. 

• 

(q.  v.),  suborder  Crr*efntiace<r.  In  height  and  size 
it  resembles  an  apple-tree,  and  has  wedge-shaped 
leaves,  large  whitish  fleshy  flowers  scattered  over 
the  trunk  and  older  branches,  and  a  gourd-like  fruit, 
sometimes  a  foot  in  diameter.  The  wood  of  the  tree 
is  tough  and  flexible,  and  is  well  adapted  for  coach- 
making.  But  the  most  useful  part  is  the  hard  shell 
of  the  fruit,  which,  under  the  name  of  calakuh,  Is 
much  used  in  place  of 
bottles  for  holding  liquids, 
and  for  goblets,  cups, 
woter-cans,  Ac.  These 
shells  may  even  bo  used 
as  kettles  for  boiling 
liquids,  and  they  will  bear 
this  several  times  with- 
out being  destroyed.  They 
are  sometimes  highly  pol- 
hdicd,  carved  with  figures, 
tinged  with  various  colours,  aud  converted  into 
ornamental  vessels.  The  rinds  of  pourds  are 
sometimes  also  used  for  holding  liquids,  and  called 
culaba.-hes. 

CALA'BRIA,  a  district  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
forming  the  whole  of  the  peninsula  of  Italy,  south  of 
the  province  of  Basilicata.  Its  greatest  length,  from 
the  southern  border  of  Basilicata  to  Cape  Sparti- 
vento.  is  about  HV>  miles.  In  its  northern  part  it 
has  a  breadth  in  some  places  of  more  than  «o  miles, 
which  suddenly  contracts,  between  the  Gulfs  of 
Sant'  Eufemia  and  Sqnillace,  to  tiot  more  than  Ifl. 
Its  entire  area  is  nearly  7<«>i>  square  miles,  and 
its  population,  in  18.">»i,  amounted  to  1,1*7,782. 
It  is  traversed  thronphout  its  entire  length  by  the 
Apennine  Mountains  (r,.  v.),  whose  summits  in  the 
region  in  the  north  of  t\.  known  as  l.\  Sib,  and 
the  Aspromonte.  in  the  south,  are  crowned  with 
pines,  while  forests  of  oak  and  beech  cover  their 
sides.  The  valleys  between  the  various  hills  afford 
rich  pasture,  especially  in  the  north,  to  »hi<-h,  in 
spring-time,  whole  colonies  migrate  with  their  fltx-ks 
and  herds.  There  is  no  river  of  any  importance  in 
C;  but  the  valleys  and  plains,  watered  by 
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ktreams  as  there  lire,  are  very  fertile,  yielding 
wheat,  rice,  cotton,  liquorice,  saffron,  the  sugar- 
cane, Ac,  and  also  the  vine,  orange,  lemon,  olive, 
fig,  and  mulberry,  in  luxuriance.  Iron,  alabaster, 
marble,  gvpsuro,  and  antin:ony,  are  among  its 
minerals.  The  fisheries  of  it*  coasts,  particularly 
the  tunny  and  anchovy  fisheries,  arc  important, 
and  afford  employment  to  a  large  number  of  the 
population.  Manufactures  are  in  a  backward  state. 
Silk  is  the  Maple  article.  The  district  is  very  subject 
10  earthquakes.  For  purposes  of  administration,  C. 
is  divided  into  the  provinces  of  C.  Citra,  which  has 
a  population  of  •I5fi,t.»18 — ca]>ilal  Coaenza;  C.  Ultra 
II.,  with  a  population  of  3'J3.fi!H — capital,  Catanauro; 
aud  C  Ultra  I.,  with  a  population  of  33b,l*i>— capi- 
tal, Keggio. 

In  ancient  times,  the  name  C.  was  given  only  to 
the  south-east  peninsula,  nearly  corresponding  to 
the  modem  province  of  Terra  di  Oiranto,  no  portion 
of  which  is  included  in  modern  C,  which  answers 
to  the  ancient  Bruttium.  The  name  C,  as  applied 
to  the  district  now  known  by  that  name,  appears  to 
have  originated  with  the  Byzantines  sometime  prior 
to  the  conquest  of  the  country  by  the  Normans.  A 
colony  of  the  Vaudois  or  WaMcn«es  of  Piedmont 
was  founded  in  C.  in  134<>,  and  for  some  time  enjoyed 
great  prosperity,  but  was  extirpated  in  Kirin — 15til. 
The  destruction  of  this  colony  i>  one  of  the  blackest 
passages  of  the  history  of  religion  in  Italy. 

The  CnUbriuns  are  a  proud,  fiery,  and  revengeful 
race.  They  were  long  celebrated  as  among  the 
fiercest  of  banditti ;  but  the  crimes  which  in  former 
times  made  them  infamous  are  no  longer  frequent. 
They  strenuously  resisted  the  power  of  France  during 
the  Napoleonic  campaign?,  and  were  not  finally  sub- 
dued until  lslo. 

CALADIUM.    .See  Cocco. 

CALAHO'RRA,  a  town  of  Spain  in  the  province 
of  LogroAo,  'S\  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that 
name,  is  situated  on  the  small  river  Cidacos,  about 
2  miles  from  its  confluence  with  the  Ebro.  C.  occu- 
pies the  site  of  the  ancient  CalatjurrU.  celebrated  in 
classic  history  for  the  obstinate  but  unsuccessful 
resistance  it  offered  (78  n.  c.)  to  Afranius,  Pompey's 
legate,  when  the  citizens  slaughtered  their  wives 
and  children  for  food  rather  than  surrender.  C.  was 
the  birthplace  of  Quintilian  the  rhetorician.  It  has 
an  old  cathedral,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  rich  district  in  which  it  is  situated. 
Pop.  about  6tM)0. 

CALAIS,  a  yeaport  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Pas-de-Calais,  on  the  straits  of  Dover,  near 
its  narrowest  part,  the  distance  from  the  town  of 
Dover  not  being  more  than  'jr.  miles.    The  latitude  j 
of  the  new  light-hoit-e — U>u  feet  in  height — is  ."in 
57'  4  V  N.,  long.  1   61   In    F..    C.  is  a  fortress  of 
the  first  cla.»«.    On  the  south  and  east,  low  marshy 
grounds,  which  those  in  the  city  have  the  means  of 
submerging,  stretch  up  almost  to  the  walls,  which  on 
the  north  and  west  ;.rc  washed  by  th.-  sea.  The  town, 
adjacent  country,  and  port,  are  commanded  by  the  ' 
citadel,  which  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  the 
town,  while  numerous  forts,  by  their  cross-fire,  defend 
the  weaken  points.    The  harbour,  which  is  nearly 
dry  at  low  tide,  and  which  has  rarely  more  than  , 
from  15  feet  to  IS  feet  of  water  in  it.  is  formed  by 
two  moles,  which  project  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile  into  the  sea.    Being  one  of  the  chief  ports  of 
debarkation  for  travellers  from  F.ugland  to  France, 
it   has  daily  steam  communication  with  Dover — 1 
with    which   it   is   al-o   connected   by  submarine 
telegraph — and  with  London  and  Itamsgate  several 
times  a  week.    The  city,  which  is  entered  from  the 
Sea  by  a  drawbridge  and  gate,  erected  in  DiS'i,  by 
Cardinal  Richelieu,  U  square  in  form,  its  streets 


are,  for  the  most  part,  brond  and  well  paved ;  and 
its  ramparts  form  pleasant  promenades.  But  it  is 
on  the  whole  a  dull  place,  though  its  proximity  to 
England  has  made  it  the  residence  of  a  large  num- 
ber of  English  people.  It  lias  few  objects  of  interest, 
the  most  noticeable  being  the  cathedral,  with  a 
fine  picture  of  the  •Assumption'  by  Vandyck.  The 
manufacture*  of  C,  consisting  of  bobbin  net  (tulle), 
hosiery,  Ac.,  an'  rapidly  extending:  it  has  also  dis- 
tilleries, sah-refineries,  ship  building  yards,  fisheries, 
Ac.  Its  exports  consist  of  eggs — nearly  CO  millions 
of  which  are  yearly  sent  to  Englaud— corn,  wine, 
brandy,  Ac.  Its  trade  with  several  French  towns 
of  importance  is  facilitated  by  canal.  Pop.,  exclu- 
sive of  garrison,  lo.stio. 

In  the  l»th  c,  C.  was  but  a  small  fishing-village. 
In  the  following  c.,  it  was  much  improved  by 
Baldwin  IV.,  Count  of  Flanders,  and  still  further 
enlarged  und  greatly  strengthened  by  Philippe  of 
France,  Count  of  Boulogne.  After  a  long  siege 
and  heroic  defence,  it  was  captured  by  Edward  HI. 
of  England,  whose  hard  terms,  and  the  noble  self- 
devotion  they  called  forth  on  the  part  of  six  of  the 
citizens  of  C,  w  ho,  however,  were  saved  by  Queen 
Philippa's  intercession,  form  one  of  the  most  inter- 
esting aud  best  known  passages  of  history.  The 
English  retained  it  until  1558,  when  it  was  captured 
by  the  French,  under  the  Duke  of  (Juisc,  since 
which  lime  (with  the  exception  of  two  years.  155*6 
— 155)8.  when  it  was  in  the  possession  of  the 
Spaniards)  it  has  remained  in  their  hands.  During 
the  time  it  belonged  to  England,  it  was  visited  by 
several  of  the  English  monarchs.  Afterwards,  in 
1059,  Charles  II.  of  England  resided  some  time  here; 
aud  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later,  James  II. 
arrived  here  with  French  troops  lor  the  invasion  of 
England,  which  the  destruction  of  the  French  fleet 
prevented  him  from  accomplishing.  Louis  XV 111. 
landed  hero  in  1814,  after  his  exile. 

CALAMAN'DER  WOOD,  a  cabinet-wood  of  the 
greatest  value,  resembling  rose-wood,  but  much  sur- 
passing it  in  beauty  and  durability.  The  tree  which 
produces  it  is  lHotpi/ron  hirtuta  (see  Diospyros), 
a  species  of  the  same  genus  which  produces  ebony ; 
it  has  oblong  obtuse  leaves,  which  are  downy  be- 
neath, and  flowers  without  stalks  and  crowded  ;  and 
is  a  native  of  the  south-east  of  India,  and  of  Ceylon, 
particularly  of  the  forests  at  the  base  of  Adam's 
Peak.  But  this  tree  'has  been  so  prodigallv  felled, 
first  by  the  Dutch  anil  afterwards  by  the  English, 
without  any  precaution*  for  planting  or  production, 
that  it  has  at  last  become  exceedingly  rare,'  so  that 
wood  of  considerable  size  is  scarcely  to  be  procured 
at  any  price.  It  yields  veneers  of  unusual  beauty, 
'dark  waving*  and  blotches,  almost  black,  being 
gracefully  disposed  over  a  delicate  fawn-coloured 
ground.'  Its  density  is  very  great,  a  cubic  loot 
weighing  nearly  ti't  I'^is.,  and  it  takes  an  exquisite 
polish.  The  name  C.  W.  is  supposed  to  be  a  cor- 
ruption of  Coromaudcl  wood. 

CA  LAMARY,  SQUID,  or  SLEEVE-FISH 
I h>'ir)»\,  a  genus  of  cephalopodous  mollusks  of 
the  order  JHhmttrhiata,  and  family  Ttulhida.  The 
body  is  of  an  elongated  form,  firm,  fleshy,  ta|icring, 
and  flanked  towards  its  posterior  extremity  by  two 
triangular  fins.  The  body  contains  a  gladiu»%  or 
internal  shell,  which  is  horny  and  flexible,  narrow 
and  pen-shaped,  with  the  shaft  produced  in  front. 
The  mouth  is  furnished  with  eight  arms,  Cala- 
maries  have  the  power  of  diffusing  a  dark-coloured 
fluid  around  them  in  the  water  like  the  cuttle-fish. 
The  different  spe>  ies  are  distributed  over  all  parts 
of  the  world.  Several  are  found  in  the  British  seas. 
In  some  seas,  however,  they  abound  much  more, 
aud  form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  some  of 
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the  larger  ffchcs  and  of  wlmli-s.  The  Common  C. 
Or  Squid  {L.  ru'ifari*)  is  of  a  bluish  colour,  speckled 
with  purple.    It  grows  to  nearly  a  foot  and  a  half  in 


Common  Calamary  ' Lolioi  t'ntyari^  ; 
a,  Rliulius. 

length,  without  reckoning  the  head  and  arms,  which 
add  to  the  length  about  half  a  foot  more.  See 
Ckphalopoiu. 

CALAMI.VN'ES,  a  group  of  islands  in  the  Eastern 
Archipelago,  in  lat.  about  W  25'—  li*  2»»'  N.,  and 
long.  120"  E.  Calamiones,  the  name  of  the  largest 
of  the  group,  is  about  85  miles  long  and  15  miles 
broad,  elevated  and  fertile,  with  an  abundance  of 
animals,  such  as  deer  and  hogs.  It  has  a  Spanish 
(settlement. 

CA  LAMINE,  an  ore,  consisting  essentially  of 
Silicate  of  r.inc.  The  name  is  said  to  be  derived 
from  the  Greek  and  Latin  ra-'amn*,  a  reed,  because 
when  fui«ed  It  adheres  to  the  base  of  the  furnace 
in  a  reed-like  form.  Its  primary  form  is  a  rhom- 
boid, and  it  occurs  in  small  ohtuje-edged  crystals, 
also  compact  and  massive.  It  is  white,  yellowish- 
white,  brown,  preen,  or  pray  ;  is  sometimes  opaque, 
sometimes  translucent;  is  brittle,  and  has  an  uneven 
conchoidal  fracture.  It  occurs  in  beds  and  veins  in 
rocks  of  various  kinds,  but  most  commonly  in  lime- 
stone. Mendip.  Matlock,  Alston,  Moor,  Leadliills, 
and  Wanlockhead  are  British  localities.  C.  is  nn 
important  ore  of  zinc.  In  the  duchy  of  Limburg,  in 
the  Netherlands,  about  l,50o,<>oo  lbs.  of  it  arc  an- 
nually extracted  from  the  mines. 

CA'LAMINT  (Calmninthn),  a  genus  of  plants  of 
the  natural  order  fsit>iat<r,  ne.irly  allied  to  Balm 
(q.  v.)  (JMiW).  The  Comvon  C.  ((_".  ojficitmli*, 
formerly  J/Wis-a  Calnmiulfia}  is  not  unfrcquent  in 
England.  It  has  whorls  of  flowers  (irrtieillatirrt), 
on  forked  many-flowered  stalk",  and  serrated  leaves, 
with  an  agreeable  aromatic  odour,  not  unlike  that 
of  some  kinds  of  mint.  It  is  used  by  the  country 
people  to  make  herb-tea.  and  as  a  pectoral  medicine. 
—The  Lesser  C.  ( ('.  JVV/Wci),  also  an  English  species, 
is  used  in  the  same  way. 

CATAMITE,  n  genus  of  fossil  plants  whose  true 
position  has  not  been  satisfactorily  ascertained. 
They  appear  first  in  the  Devonian  rocks,  and  rise 
through  the  intermediate  for- 
mations to  the  Oolitic  series, 
where  they  are  represented  by 
a  single  species.  They  reach 
their  culminating  point  in  the 
Coal-measures,  where  3<J  speci.  s 
have  been  determined.  The 
tall  straight  steins  rose  from  a 
swampy  cloy  soil  in  profusion 
it)  the  forests  of  sigillaria.  and 
formed  a  striking  anil  charac- 
teristic feature  in  the  coal 
Fragment  of  Calamite  though    they  supplied 

i  r.  riirirur/ormix.    little  material  for  the  structure 
of  coal.  They  are  hollow-jointed 
cylinders  with  longitudinal  furrows,  gi\ing  the  fossil 
the  appearance  of  Equitr!,, ;  from  this  resemblance, 


botanists  have  generally  considered  them  as  huge 
'  horsetails.'  Hooker  has  been  unable  to  detect  any 
tracts  of  structure,  in  carefully  prepared  specimens, 
or  the  presence  of  those  siliceous  stomata  which 
characterise  Et/uiteta,  and  which  would  have  been 
preserved  in  the  fossil  state,  and  Fleming  has 
shewn  that  the  furrows  are  markings  ou  the 
interior  cavity.  While,  therefore,  it  is  certain 
that  they  are  not  'horsetails,'  the  absence  of 
fructi6cation  makes  every  attempt  to  give  them 
their  position  but  guess-work.  Hooker  supposes 
them  nearly  allied  to  Ferns,  or  Club-mosses;  Brong- 
niart  ranks  them  among  Gymnospermous  Dico- 
tyledons. The  np|>er  part  of  the  stem,  and  the 
foliage,  if  any,  have  not  been  noticed.  The  root 
termination  was  conical,  the  joints  decreasing  down- 
wards iu  size  and  length.  From  the  scar*  on  the 
upper  portion  of  each  joint,  there  proceeded  fila- 
ments, which  were  supposed  to  be  leaves,  but  are 
really  roots.  These  are  shewn  in  the  species  figured 
— a  species  common  in  the  English  coul-ticld. 

CA  LAMUS,  the  reed  pen  which  the  ancients  twd 
in  writing,  was  made  of  the  stem  of  a  reed  growing 
in  marshy  places,  probably  Arundo  I>onax  (see 
Rekii),  of  which  the  best  were  obtained  from  Egypt. 
The  stem  was  first  softened,  then  dried,  and  cut 
and  split  with  a  knife  (tcalprum  Hbrarium),  as  quill 
pens  are  made.  To  this  day,  the  Orientals  gener- 
ally write  with  a  reed,  which  the  Arabs  also  call 
Kaltim. 

CALAMCS,  a  genus  of  plants.  See  Rattan  and 
Dbaoon's  Blooo, 

CALAMCS,  a  name  sometimes  given  to  the  Sweet 
Flag  (.4cc.ru*  Calamus).  See  Amur*.  See  also  next 
article. 

CA  LAMI'S  AROMA  TICI  S,  the  name  given 
by  the  ancients  to  a  plant  to  which  they  ascribed 
important  medicinal  virtues.  It  is  by  no  means 
ascertained  what  the  plant  is :  the  most  probable 
opinion  appears  to  be  that  of  Dr.  Royle,  who  sup- 
poses it  to  be  one  of  the  sweet-scented  grasses  which 
\icld  the  grass-oil  (q.  v.)  of  India,  to  which  he  has 
given  the  name  of  Audrojuf/on  calamus  aromalicu* 
See  Lemon  -grass.  The  C.  A.  of  the  Greeks  and 
Romans  came  from  the  East.  The  calamus  of  the 
American  shops  is  the  creeping  root-stalk  of  the 
Aeoms  Caluinus,  or  Sweet  Flag,  which,  was  intro- 
duced from  Euro|x>. 

CALAMY,  Eomcnk,  an  eminent  English  divine, 
was  born  in  London.  1G00  a.  i>.  ;  studied  at  I'embroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  where  he  attached  himself  to  the 
Calvinistio  party  ;  and  afterwards  became  domestic 
chaplain  to  the  Bishop  of  Ely.  In  102rt,  he  was 
appointed  lecturer  at  Bury  St.  Edtr.ui.ds.  but  lesigmd 
his  office  when  the  order  to  read  the  B>«>k  «/'  S/*>rt* 
began  to  be  enforced.  In  16S1>,  he  was  ,  hoscn  minis- 
ter of  St.  Mary's,  Aldermanbury,  Loudon,  lie  now 
entered  warmly  into  the  controversies  of  the  time, 
and  became  noted  a*  a  lending  man  on  the  side  ot 
the  Presbyterians.  Ho  had  a  principal  sliare  in  the 
composition  of  Smertymnnn,  a  work  intended  as  a 
reply  to  Bishop  Hall's  JJinnr  Jiighl  of  Epi'<  opary, 
and  one  of  the  most  able  and  popular  polemics  of 
the  day.  Like  the  mass  of  the  Presbyterian  clergy 
he  was  monarchical  and  not  republican  in  his  poh 
lical  opinions.  He  disapproved,  therefore,  of  the 
|  execution  of  Charles,  and  the  protectorate  of  Crom- 
I  well,  and  did  not  hesitate  to  t\ow  his  attachment 
to  the  ro>al  cause.  He  wa.s  one  of  the  deputes 
appointed  te>  meet  Charles  II.  in  Holland,  nud  con- 
gratulate him  on  his  restoration.  His  services  were 
recognised  by  the  offer  of  a  bishopric,  which  he 
refused  from  conscientious  scruple-.  The  increa-ing 
tyranny  and  intolerance  of  the  High  Church 
party  compelled  him  to  give  up  even  his  royal 
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chaplaincy.  He  died  October  29,  1  nY.<i.— Two  of  his 
sous  were  educated  for  u  religious  profession  :  the 
one.  Dr.  Benjamin  C,  became  a  Ht^h  Churchman, 
and  wrote  A  Di*cour*e  at/aiHti  n  Scrupulous  Con- 
seitner ;  the  other,  Ehmim>  C,  was  ejected  for  non- 
conformity, and  hud  a  son  also,  limned  Edmund,  who 
acquired  some  reputation  as  the  biographer  of  the 
ejected  clergy. 

CA  LA'S  DO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  expression,  mean- 
ing diminishing  by  degrees  from  forte  to  piano;  it 
differs  from  deereseendo  or  diminuendo,  as  the  tempo, 
at  the  same  time,  is  slightly  retarded,  but  not  .-o  much 
as  in  ritardaudo.  The  prni>er  performance  of  the  ('. 
is  purely  a  matter  of  good  taste  and  feeling,  depend- 
ing on  the  performer. 

CAI.A  NDRA.    See  Cons  Wkkyil. 

CaLAXI)RO'XK\  a  wind-instrument  used  by  the 
Italian  peasants,  on  which  they  play  simple  mel- 
odies, and  also  sometime*  accom|»anv  their  na- 
tional songs.  It  has  the  holes  of  the  common  Mute, 
but  the  intonation  is  produced  as  in  the  common 
pipe. 

CALAS,  Jkan,  a  Frenchman,  remembered  as  the 
unhappy  victim  of  fanaticism  and  the  shocking  mal- 
administration of  justice,  was  born  at  Lacapnr6de, 
in  Lauguedoc,  March  19,  )ri9K.  He  lived  as  a  trades- 
man in  Toulouse,  where  he  had  a  very  good  reputa- 
tion. One  evening  alter  supper  (October  I'A,  1 7 ♦ » 1 ) , 
the  eldest  son  of  the  (.'.  family,  M.irc  Antoine,  a 
youth  addicted  to  gambling,  and  subject  to  fit*  of 
deep  melancholy,  was  found  hanged  in  the  ware- 
house. There  was  not  a  shadow  of  a  reason  for 
doubting  that  the  uubappv  young  man  had  com- 
mitted suicide;  but  popular  rumour  accused  the 
father,  or  other  members  of  the  C.  family,  of  mur- 
dering the  eldest  son,  '  because  hi- had  contemplated 
conversion  to  Catholicism.'  It  was  also  as-erted 
that  a  young  man  named  Lavaysse,  who  was  in  the 
house  on  the  fatal  evening,  had  been  despatched 
'by  the  Protectants  of  Guvennc  to  perpetrate  the 
murder.'  The  clergy  exerted  all  their  influence  to 
confirm  the  populace  in  their  delusion.  At  Toulouse, 
the  White  Penitents  celebrated  with  great  solemnity 
the  funeral  of  the  young  man,  and  the  Dominican 
monks  erected  a  scaffold  and  placed  upon  it  a  skele- 
ton, holding  in  one  hand  a  wreath  of  palms,  and 
in  the  other  an  abjuration  of  Protestantism.  The 
family  of  C.  was,  in  consequence  of  the  popular 
excitement,  brought  to  trial  for  the  murder,  and 
several  deluded  and  (most  probably  )  some  bribed  wit- 
appcarcd  against  them.    A  < 


A  Catholic  servant 
maid,  and  the  young  man  Lavay-se,  were  also 
implicated  in  the  accusation.  C,  in  his  defence, 
insisted  on  his  uniform  kindness  to  all  his  children  ; 
reminded  the  court  that  he  had  not  only  allowed 
another  of  his  sons  to  become  a  Catholic,  but  had 
also  paid  an  annual  sum  for  his  maintenance  since 
his  conversion.  He  also  argued  from  his  own  infir- 
mity that  In-  could  not  have  prevailed  over  a  strong 
young  man,  and  referred  to  the  well-known  melan- 
choly moods  of  the  deceased  as  likely  to  lead  to 
suicide;  and.  lastly,  he  pointed  out  the  improbability 
that  the  Catholic  servant-maid  would  assist  in  such 
a  murder,  lint  all  his  arguments  proved  unavail- 
ing, and  the  parliament  of  Toulouse  sentenced  the 
wretched  man — by  a  majority  of  8  votes  against  6 — 
to  torture  uud  death  on  the  wheel!  With  great 
firmness  and  protestations  of  his  innocence  to  the 
last,  the  old  man  died  on  the  wheel,  March  9,  17ti2. 
His  property  was  confiscated.  His  youngest  son 
was  banished  for  life  from  France,  but  was  captured 
by  the  monks,  and  comp  iled  to  abjure  Protestant- 
ism. The  daughters  were  sent  to  a  convent.  The 
young  man  Lavaysse  was  acquitted,  and  the  widow 
of  C.  escaped  into  Switzerland,  where  she  was  so 


fortunate  as  to  excite  the  benevolent  interest  of- 
Voltaire,  who  brought  the  whole  affair  before  tho 
public,  and.  in  his  book  Surlr  Tol&anrr,  proved  thai 
C.  had  fallen  a  victim  to  religious  hatred  and  popular 
fanaticism.  A  revision  of  the  trial  followed,  and, 
nfter  full  investigation,  the  parliament  at  Paris  de- 
clared (March  9,  noli)  C.  and  all  his  family  inno- 
cent. lx)uis  XV.  gave  to  the  bereaved  family  the 
sum  of  Hu.oOfl  livres  ;  but,  strange  to  say,  neither  the 
parliament  of  Toulouse  nor  the  fanatical  monks  were 
ever  brought  to  account  for  this  horrible  judicial 
murder! 

CALASA  YA  HARK.    Sec  Cinchona. 

CALaXIA'O,  a  town  of  the  island  of  Luzon 
(Philippines),  with  a  population  of  1  8,0<m,  who  are 
engaged  in  the  manufacture  of  straw -hata,  cigar- 
cases,  Ac. 

CALASPA'RRA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Murcia,  4o  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  6275,  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  agricultural  pursuits. 

CALATABELI.O  TA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Girgcnti,  and  27  miles  north-west  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  is  the 
site  of  the  ancient  'JYioroln,  the  chief  fortress  of  the 
insurgents  in  the  second  Senile  war,  lu3 — loO  u.  c. 
Pop.  about  .'moo. 

CALATAFI  Ml,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Trapani,  Htuated  K  miles  south  west  of  Alcamo,  in 
a  very  fertile  district.  It  is  ill-built,  and  has  a 
ruiuous  old  castle  Here,  in  lsaaj,  the  troops  of 
Garibaldi  defeated  the  Neapolitan  aoldiers.  Pop. 

said. 

CALATAGIROSE,  or  CALTAGIRO  SE,  a  citv  of 
Sicily,  in  the  province  of  CaUtiia,  about  34  miles 
south-west  of  the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  well  built, 
with  clean  wide  streets,  and  has  the  reputation  of 
great  wealth.  It  has  manufactures  of  cotton  fabric* 
and  pottery.    Pop.  22,o*o. 

CALATaSaZO  R,  a  town  of  Aragon,  Spin,  about 
111  miles  south-west  of  Soria.  It  is  celebrated  for  a 
great  victory  over  the  Christians  obtained  by  Al- 
Mansur  in  lotil.    Pop.  l.V.'O, 

CALATAYU'P,  a  city  of  Aragon,  Spain,  situated 
on  the  Jalon,  near  its  junction  with  the  Jiloca,  about 
»S  miles  south-west  of  Saragossa.  It  is  built  at  the 
base  of  two  rocky  ridges,  and  out  of  the  ruins  of  an- 
cient HilbUis,  which  lay  about  2  miles  to  the  east. 
The  city  is  divided  into  a  new  and  old  portion,  the 
former  of  which  is  composed  of  mean  old  buildings, 
Tho  latter  has  some  good  streets  and  handsome 
squares.  C.  has  a  noble  old  castle,  and  among  its 
other  most  noteworthy  public  edifices  are  the  two 
collegiate  churches  and  the  Dominican  convent.  In 
the  neighbourhood  are  some  curious  staluctitical 
eaves.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  hempen 
fabrics,  woollens,  paper,  leather,  Ac,  and  a  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.    Pop.  7125. 

CALATRA'VA,  an  order  of  knighthood  in  Spain, 
instituted  at  Calatrava  (q.  v.).    The  statutes  of  the 

,  order,  framed  by  the  chapter-general  of  the  Cister- 
cian monks,  were  sanctioned  by  the  Bishop  of 
Toledo  in  lli>4,  and  afterwards  by  the  pope.  At 
subsequent  periods,  many  privileges  were  added. 

!  After  the  death  of  the  king,  their  patron,  some 
of  the  knights  were  no  longer  willing  to  obey 
the  abbot,  and  they  consequently  separated  them- 
selves from  the  monks,  aud  elected  a  grand-master, 
Don  Garcias  de  Redon.  At  a  later  period,  they 
again  united  themselves  to  the  Cistercians,  after 
they  had  gained  rich  possessions  from  the  Moors 
both  in  Spain  and  Portugal.  When  Castile  had 
fallen  into  anarch v,  and  the  other  kingdoms  were 
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exhausting  themselves  by  internal  feud*,  the  war  knights  of  the  Order  of  Calatrava,  erected  in  the 


against  the  unbelievers  was  almost  entirely  "carried  : 
on  by  the  knight*  of  Calatrava.  Their  almost  1 
uniform  success,  however,  gave  rise  to  rashness ;  I 
the    kuigliLs  were    defeated   by  Emir  Jneob    ben  i 


neighbourhood 
trava  la  Nueva. 


in  1214,  and  which  was  called  Cala- 


CALBU  RGA,  a  town  of  the  Nizam's  dominions  in 
Hindustan,  about  110  miles  to  the  West  of  Hyderabad. 


Yuscff,  nearly  all  of  them  perished,  and  Calatrava  I  jt  „tIU)ds  0'n  u  tributary  of  the  Bccmah,  which  is  it- 


wns  occupied  by  the  Moors.  After  this  disaster, 
the  knights  transferred  their  seat  to  the  Castle 
of  Salvaticrra,  by  the  name  of  which  they  passed 
for  a  long  time  afterwards.  A  truce  of  12  years 
having  been  concluded,  during  which  the  order 
revived,  the  knights  were  able,  at  the  battle  of 
Las  Navas  de  Tolo*n,  in  1212,  again  to  turn  the 
tide  in  favour  of  the  Christians.  They  then  re- 
turned to  Calatrava.  Notwithstanding  their  splen- 
did achievements,  the  knights  of  C.  never  possessed 
the  vast  wealth  of  their  brethren  of  St.  James  of 
Compostella  (q.  v.),  a  fact  which  is  probably  to  be 
accounted  for  by  their  having  ceded  a  part  of  their 
conquests  to  the  orders  of  Alcantara  and  Aviz. 
But  their  grand-masters,  who  were  chosen  from  the 
highest  families  in  Spain,  were  very  powerful,  nnd 
exercised  a  vast  influence  on  public  affairs.  They 
did  not,  however,  escape  the  jealousy  of  the  crown. 
Two  of  them  were  accused  of  treason,  and  died  on 
the  scaffold;  and  on  the  death  of  the  13th  grand- 
master, in  14H'.),  the  administration  of  the  order  was 
transferred  to  the  king  by  a  bull  of  Tope  Innocent 
VIII.  By  way  of  compensation  for  the  loss  of  their 
independence,  the  knights  were  permitted  to  mnrry 
once,  though  they  were  still  bound  to  make  vows 
of  poverty,  obedience,  and  conjugal  chastity;  and 
latterly,  to  profess  belief  in  the  immaculittc  con- 
ception. Their  original  costume  consisted  of  a  coal 
of  white  mail,  with  a  white  senpulary,  a  black  cap. 
and  a  pilgrim's  hood;  but  this  dress  the  Anti-pope 
Benedict  XIII.,  in  13',i7.  granted  them  permission  to 
exchange  for  a  civil  apparel.    Their  present  costume 


Red  Cross  of  Knights  of  Calatrava. 


is  a  white  mantle,  with  a  red  cross  cut  out  in  the 
form  of  lilies  upon  the  left  breast;  while  the  cross 
of  the  order  hits  the  same  symbol  on  n  silver  ground. 
Two  convents  for  nuns  were  attached  to  the  order, 
and  were  at  one  time  richly  endowed.  The  nuns 
were  called  'female  commanders,'  and  wore  the 
dress  of  Cistercian  nuns,  with  the  cross  of  the  order 
on  the  left  side  of  the  capoch,  fastened  to  the 
scupulary. 

CALATRAVA  LA  VI  EG  A,  a  ruined  city  of  Spain, 
situated  on  the  G uadiutiu,  about  1 1  miles  north-east 
of  Ciudad  Real.  In  the  middle  ages  it  was  a 
strongly  fortified  phce,  but  nothing  now  remains  but 
a  single  tower.  Its  defence  against  the  Moors,  un- 
dertaken by  Raymond,  abbot  of  Fitero,  and  Diego 
Velasquez  in  1158,  alter  it  had  been  abandoned  by 
the  Templars,  is  famous  on  account  of  it-  having 
originated  the  Order  of  the  Knights  of  Calatrava, 
long  one  of  the  mo<st  honourable  in  Spain.  The 
(own  was  called  C.  la  Viega,  or  Old  Calatrava,  in  or- 
der to  distinguish  it  from  the  convents  of  the 
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self  a  tributary  of  the  Kistna  or  Krishna     It  ha 
been  successively  the  capital  of  Hindu  and  Moham- 
medan sovereignties. 

CALCAIRE  G ROSSI ER  (Fr.  ' coarse  limestone'), 
the  French  representative  of  the  Brackleshsm  Eocene 
beds.  It  consists  of  compact  limestones  with  seams 
of  chert,  and  intercalated  marls  and  freestones.  The 
fossils  are  fresh  water  and  marine  mollusca ;  so 
abundant  are  they  that  in  one  spot  near  Grignon  no 
less  than  400  distinct  species  have  been  procured. 
Associated  with  the  fresh-water  remains  are  the  boned 
of  reptiles  and  mammalia. 

CALCAIRE  SILICEITX  (Fr.  '  siliceous  limestone'), 
is  the  French  representative  of  the  Bembridge 
Eocene  strata.  These  compact  siliceous  limestones 
extend  over  a  wide  area  in  the  Paris  basin.  The 
few  fossils  they  contain  are  fresh  water  and  land 
shells. 

CALCA  REOUS,  in  Chemistry,  is  a  term  applied 
to  substances  containing  much  lime  (Lnt.  calx). 
Thus,  C.  miter*  are  those  which  hold  in  solution 
much  carbonate  and  sulphate  of  lime,  and  which 
arc  generally  known  as  hard  waters,  nnd  form  a 
deposit  in  kettles  and  other  vessels  when  heated 
therein. — C.  rocks  are  those  in  which  lime  forms 
the  prevailing  element.  They  may  be  chemically 
formed,  as  in  the  case  of  tufas,  where  a  saturated 
solution  of  carbonate  of  lime  in  water  is  deposited 
from  evaporation  or  other  causes;  but  they  are 
generally  aqueous  rocks,  the  materials  of  which 
are  supplied  by  animal  remains.  Thus,  ninny  rocks, 
like  the  mountain-limestones,  arc  composed  of  sheila, 
corals,  and  encrinites;  while  others,  like  chalk, 
consist  of  foraminifera  and  fragments  of  other  minute 
testacea.  A  crystalline  structure,  varying  in  degree 
from  the  partially  crystallised  carboniferous  lime- 
stones to  the  saccharine  statuary  marble,  is  pro- 
duced in  calcareous  rocks  by  metamorphic  action. 
Oolite  is  a  voriety  of  limestone  composed  of  small 
egg-like  grains  rvscmbing  the  roe  of  fish.  The 
existence  of  lime  in  rocks  can  always  be  detected 
by  the  application  of  dilute  nitric  or  muriatic  acid, 
when  it  effervesces  from  the  liberation  of  the 
carbonic  acid.  Pure  lime  is  obtained  from  calcare- 
ous rocks  by  calcining  them — i.  e.,  by  driving  off 
the  carbonic  acid  and  other  volatile  matter  by  heat — 
V,  mril*  arc  produced  from  the  disintegration  of 
calcareous  rocks.  When  the  rocks  arc  perfectly 
pure,  they  generally  yield  barren  soils,  ns  in  many 
I  chalk  and  limestone  districts  of  Britain;  but 
when  the  lime  is  mixed  with  clay,  so  as  to  form 
marl,  and  bus  a  little  vegetable  matter  added, 
it  forms  an  excellent  though  rather  light  soil. 
Calcareous  soils  arc  difficult  of  drainage,  owing  to 
I  the  property  that  soft  lime  has  of  retaining  water, 
although  it  easily  yields  it  up  by  evaporation. 
Such  soils  are  consequently  soon  dry  at  the  sur- 
face  after  rain,  but  yet  rarely  suffer  severely  from 
drought. 

CALCAREOUS  SPAR,  or  CALC-SPAR,  the  name 
usuallv  given  bv  mineralogists  to  carbonate  of 
lime,  rhombohedrol  in  its  crystallisation.  It  dif- 
fers from  arragonite  only  in  crystallisation.  See 
Arkaoomtr.  C.  S.  occurs  in  all  geological  forma- 
tions, and  is  one  of  the  most  abundant  of  all 
minerals.  It  often  completely  tills  cavities  in  rocks ; 
and  although  it  has  been  prevented  by  taut  of 


space  from  assuming  a  crvstalline  form,  is  readily 
divided  by  the  knife  and  hammer  into  rhomboids, 
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the  primary  form  of  its  crystal:)  being  a  rhomboid, 
of  which  the  greatest  angles  are  1<»5°  6'.  lu  secon- 
dary forms  are  more  numerous  than  those  of  any 
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Calcareous  Spar. — Various  Forms  of  Crystals. 

other  mineral.  More  than  seven  hundred  have  been 
observed.  One  of  the  most  common,  a  rather  elou- 
gated  pyramid,  is  sometimes  called  Dog-tooth  Spar. 
C.  S.  is  colourless  and  transparent,  except  in 
consequence  of  impurities  which  may  be  present  in 
it;  and  when  perfectly  transparent,  it  exhibits  in 
a  high  degree  the  property  of  double  refrac  tion  of 
light,  which  was  first  discovered  in  it  by  Hartholiuus. 
The  presence  of  foreign  substances  frequently  renders 
C.  S.  gray,  blue,  green,  yellow,  red,  brown,  or  even 
black. 

The  name  Iceland  Spar  has  often  been  given  to 
C.  S.,  at  least  to  the  finest  colourless  and  transparent 
variety,  because  it  is  found  in  Iceland,  massive  in 
trap-rock.  Slate  Spar  is  a  lamellar  variety,  often 
with  a  shining,  pearly  lustre,  and  a  greasy  feel,  of 
which  Wieklnw  in  Ireland,  and  Glen  Tilt  in  Scotland 
are  localities. 

CALCAREOUS  TUFA,  CALC-TUFF,  or 
TL'FACEOUS  LIMESTONE,  a  mineral  which  iu 
its  chemical  composition  is  nearly  identical  with 
limestone  and  marble ;  but  is  distinguished  by  its 
spongy  and  cellular  structure.  It  is  generally  rather 
soft,  brittle,  and  friable,  but  somctiiucs  it  is  suffi- 
ciently hard  to  be  used  as  a  building  stone.  The 
traerrtino,  used  for  building  in  Rome,  is  a  hard  cal- 
careous tufa.  Tho  colour  of  C.  T.  is  generally  yel- 
lowish-gray, sometimes  yellow  or  yellowish-brown. 
It  occurs  massive,  or  assumes  many  uncrystalline 
forms,  as  tubular,  botryoidal  (like  clusters  of  grapes), 
cellular,  fcc.  Sometimes  it  incrusts  animal  and  vege- 
table remains.  It  is  frequent  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  calcareous  springs.  It  u  sometimes  used  as  a 
filtering-stone. 

CALCE  DONY.    See  Chalcedony. 

CALCEOLARIA  (Lat.  cnlreolu*,  a  little  shoo), 
a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Srrophula- 
riacrac  (q.  v.),  of  which  there  ere  numerous  species, 
natives  of  South  America,  chiefly  of  that  part  of  the 
Andes  which  is  more  than  '.triOo  feet  above  the  sea, 
a  few  of  them  reaching  almost  to  the  utmost  limits 
of  vegetation;  although  some  are  found  in  lower 
and  warmer  situations,  and  some  in  the  southern 
extremity  of  the  American  continent.  They  abound 
so  much  in  some  parts  of  Chili  and  Peru,  as  to  give 
a  peculiar  aspect  to  the  landscape.  The  calyx  in 
this  genus  is  4-partite ;  the  corolla,  2-lipped ;  the 
lower  lip  remarkably  inflated,  so  as  to  form  a 
bag;  and  the  shape  of  the  whole  in  some  species 
considerably  resembling  that  of  a  slipper.  There  are 
only  two  fertile  stamens,  and  the  capsule  Is  scmi- 
bivalvular  with  bifid  valves.  Some  of  tho  species 
are  shrubby,  some  herbaceous,  almost  all  the 
herbaceous  s|>ecies  being  perennial.  Many  of  them 
have  corymbs  of  numerous  showy  flowers.  Yellow 
U  the  colour  which  chiefly  prevails  in  the  flowers  of 
the  original  species,  and  next  to  It  purple;  but  the 
art  of  the  gardener  has  succeeded  in  producing 


varieties  and  hybrids  which  exhibit  many  other 
rich  and  delicate  tints.  Calceolarias  have  been 
florists'  flowers  since  about  1380,  the  curious  appear- 
ance of  the  flowers  combining  with  their  beauty 
to  render  them  attractive,  and  in  no  genus  is  the 
production  of  hybrids  more  easily  or  frequently 
effected.  They  are  easily  propagated  by  cuttings. 
Few  plants  require  more  liberal  supplies  of  water. 
They  are  generally  treated  in  Britain  as  half-hardy 
or  as  greenhouse  plants. — Some  of  tho  species  are 
used  in  South  America  for  dyeing.  The  roots  of 
C.  araeknoideOy  a  parent  of  many  of  the  hybrids 
in  our  gardens,  are  largely  employed  in  Chili,  under 
the  name  of  Relbvm,  for  dyeing  woollen  cloth* 
crimson. 

CALCINATION,  or  CALCINING  (see  Calx), 
is  the  process  of  heating  or  roasting  iti  furnaces  or  in 
heaps  the  various  metallic  ores.  It  is  resorted  to  aa 
the  first  stage  in  the  extraction  of  the  majority  of 
the  common  metals  from  their  ores,  and  ia  essentially 
a  process  of  oxidation. 

CA  LCIUM  is  the  metal  present  in  chalk,  stucco, 
and  other  compounds  of  lime.  It  may  be  obtained 
by  passing  a  powerful  current  of  voltaic  electricity 
through  fused  chloride  of  C.  (CaCl),  when  the  metal 
separates  in  minute  globules.  It  is  a  yellowish- 
white  metal,  cau  be  rolled  into  sheets,  and  hammered 
into  leaves,  and  is  intermediate  between  lead  and 
gold  in  hardness.  It  is  represented  by  the  symbol 
Ca,  has  the  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  20,  and  has 
tho  density  1  57i>,  or  nearly  half  as  heavy  again  as 
water.  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  slowly  tarnishes 
by  oxidation;  and  when  placed  in  contact  with 
water,  it  rapidly  decomposes  the  water  (HO),  form- 
ing lime  (CaO),  whilst  hydrogcu  escapes.  To  be 
retained  bright,  C.  must  be  kept  under  the  surface 
of  naphtha.  At  a  red  heat,  it  melts  and  burns  with  a 
dazzling  white  light,  accompanied  by  scintillations. 
See  Lime. 

CALCOTT,  Sir  Ancrstrs  Wall,  R.  A.,  a  dis- 
tinguished English  landscape  painter,  was  born  at 
Kensington,  London,  in  1770.  In  18<>3,  he  devoted 
himself  to  landscape  painting  ;  in  IKK),  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Royal  Aeudcmy ;  was  knighted  in 
18117  ;  and  in  1844,' made  conservator  of  royal  pic- 
tures. His  landscapes  are  remarkable  for  their 
beauty,  clear  definition  of  objects,  good  drawing, 
and  truthful  natural  colouring.  He  has  been  called 
the  English  Claude,  a  designation  to  which  he  is  not 
altogether  unentitled.    Ke  died  November  1844. 

CALCOTT,  John  Wall,  a  distinguished  musical 
composer,  elder  brother  of  the  above,  was  bom  at 
Kensington,  17otl.  Too  nervous  to  be  a  surgeon,  for 
which  he  was  intended,  he  devoted  his  attention  to 
music,  and  in  17S3  won  three  of  tho  four  gold 
medals  annually  given  by  the  Cntch  Club,  the 
admired  O  Sovereign  >.f  the  willing  Soul  being  one 
of  the  successful  pieces.  During  the  next  ten  years, 
he  obtained  twenty  of  the  medals  given  by  the  same 
society.  In  1785,  he  was  made  Bachelor,  nnd  five 
years  afterwards,  Doctor  of  music  at  Oxford.  In 
18i)5,  he  published  his  Mittical  Grammar;  in  the 
following  year  his  mind  gave  way  under  the  con- 
tinuous strain  to  which  il  had  been  subject.  Ho 
recovered  again,  but  only  for  three  yeurs,  when  he 
relapsed,  and  continued  insane  until  his  death  in  May 
1821.  He  was  one  of  the  most  eminent  composer* 
belonging  to  the  British  school  of  music,  and  especially 
celebrated  for  his  glee  compositions.  His  choicest 
productions  were  published  in  two  volumes  by  his 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Horsley,  in  1824. 

CA'LC-SINTER,  a  mineral,  chemically  identical 
with  tho  purest  marble  and  calcareous  spar,  but 
peculiarly  characterised  by  its  fibrous  structure.  It 
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U  formed  from  water  holding  carbonate  of  lime  in 
solution,  and  occurs  general!)*  incrusting  the  roofs, 
walls,  and  floors  of  caves,  particularly  those  in 
limestone  rocks;  often  assuming  curious  and  even 
fantastic  forms.  Macalister'e  Cave,  in  the  Isle  of 
Skye,  and  the  limestone  caves  of  Derbyshire,  are 
the  most  celebrated  British  localities,  but  the 
stalactitic  cave  of  Antiparos,  in  the  Grecian  Archi- 
pelago, is  a  far  more  famous  locality  for  this  tninerul, 
which  is  often  called  Calcareous  Alabaster  and  used 
for  the  same  purposes  with  the  true  alabaster  (q.  \.\ 
to  which  it  is  in  some  rcspectB  preferable,  particularly 
as  not  being  liable  to  injury  from  exposure  to  the 
air.  Tolterra,  in  Tuscany,  U  another  very  famous 
locality  for  Calc-sinter. 

CALCULATING  MACIII'NE.  The  most  re- 
markable application  hitherto  made  of  machinery, 
is  perhaps  that  through  which  it  has  been  used  to 
relieve  the  scientific  inquirer  to  a  very  great  extent 
of  the  fatigue  of  manipulating  figures,  which  con- 
sumes so  much  of  his  time  and  energies.  Various 
machines  have  been  constructed  for  this  purpose, 
snch  as  the  Arithmometer,  ftcjjerl'a  Calculator  and 
Webb's  Adder,  the  last  two  of  American  invention,  and 
others  varying  somewliat  in  the  principles  of  their 
construction.  By  the  Arithmometer,  for  Instance, 
a  machine  invented  by  M.  Thomas  of  Coltnar,  all 
ordinary  arithmetical  operations  are  executed  with- 
out fatigue  to  the  operator ;  and  by  a  machine 
contrived  by  M.  M.  Seheutz,  which  rests  on  the 
principle  of  inference*  (q.  v.),  on  the  turning  of  a 
wheel,  the  successive  terms  of  any  series  whose  law- 
may  be  confided  to  it,  are  produced — the  machine  at 
the  same  time  printing  a  large  proportion  of  its  re- 
sults, and  thus  providing  for  the  accuracy  of  its  tables. 
It  is  a  fact  of  which  the  nation  should  be  proud, 
that  our  countryman,  Mr.  Bahbagc.  is  universally 
acknowledged  as  the  instigating  and  guiding  genius 
in  the  progress  of  these  remarkable  inventions. 
Among  his  inventions  arc  a  inference  Knyinc,  of 
very  comprehensive  power-,  indeed  capable  of  man- 
aging scries  so  complex  that  the  differences  of  its 
terms  do  not  reach  zero  until  we  ascend  to  the 
seventh  order  (ride  art.  1>ikfki:e\<  k.s,  C.vi.<  11  i  s  ok). 
An  immense  range  of  nautical  and  astronomical 
tables  lie  w  ithin  the  limits  just  defined  ;  and  the  ma- 
chine further  tabulates  approximately  any  series  w  hat- 
ever that  can  be  treated  by  the  M<th<xl  <•/'  infer- 
ence*. While  engaged  in  constructing  the  Inference 
Machine,  Mr.  Babbage,  probably  through  his  in- 
creased experience  of  the  capabilities  of  machinery, 
was  h  d  to  form  a  new  conception— that,  namely,  of 
the  Analytical  Machine.  This  has  not  yet  been  fully 
realised  ;  but  there  is  no  doubt  but  that,  w  ith  pro- 
|vor  encouragement,  Mr.  Babbage  would  successfully 
construct  it.  He  has  actually  succeeded  so  iar  as 
to  devi-c  the  means  of  making  his  machine  js-rform 
all  the  elementary  operations  of  addition,  subtrac- 
tion, multiplication,  and  division ;  and  it  is  clear 
that  all  changes  that  can  be  produced  on  quantity 
arc  merely  combinations  of  these.  If,  then,  he 
could  but  make  his  machine  perform  these  opera- 
tions at  command,  and  according  to  any  special 
order,  it  could  clearly  develop  any  function  what- 
ever wl-ose  law  is  ascertained  and  fixed.  A  solu- 
tion  of  this  difficulty  was  suggested  by  the  .Tacquard 
Loom  (q.  v.),  in  which  the  card*  oblige  a  machine 
capable  of  working  any  pattern  to  work  out  one 
particular  pattern ;  and  Mr.  Babbage  having  suc- 
ceeded so  fur  as  to  form  a  machine  capable  of 
executing  any  development,  expects,  by  means  of 
cardi  of  operation*,  to  compel  his  C.  M.  to 
work  according  to  one  fixed  law,  and  no  other. 
The  withdrawal  of  the  government  aid,  given 
to  him  for  a  series  of  years,  has,  however,  much 
to  the  public  regret  and  loss,  prevented,  let  ua  hope 
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only  for  a  time,  the  realisation  of  his  views.  An 
instructive  paper  on  the  details  of  the  1/iference 
Machine  will  be  found  in  the  hdmburyh  lUrirte,  July 
1HH4;  and  both  machines  will  be  fouud  described  in 
a  memoir  by  M.  Menabrea  of  Turin,  translated  by 
Lady  tavelace  in  the  third  volume  of  Taylor's 
Zicitntific  Memoir*. 

CA'LCULUS,  or  STONE  (in  Medicine),  a  hard 
concretion  formed  within  the  animal  body,  in  con- 
sequence  of  the  deposition  in  the  solid"  form  of 
matters  which  usually  remain  in  solution.  8ee 
Concretion.  The  concretions  most  commonly 
termed  calculi  an1  those  formed  in  the  kidneys  or 
bladder  (Urinary  f  ) ;  and  those  formed  in  the  gall- 
bladder or  biliary  ducts  (Biliary  f  *.).  Both  of  these 
give  rise  to  very  painful  symptoms,  and  may  even 
threaten  life. 

Biliary  C,  or  Gall-stone,  may  generally  be  pre- 
sumed to  exist  when  excessively  severe  pain  suddenly 
arises  in  the  right  side  beneath  the  border  of  the 
ribs,  and  when  in  a  few  hours  jaundice  comes  on. 
shewing  that  some  obstruction  has  existed  to  the 
outward  flow  of  the  bile.  But  the  absolute  proof 
that  these  symptoms  depend  on  C.  is  often  wanting. 
The  pain  is  fortunately  transitory,  but  is  more  severe 
while  it  lasts  than  almost  any  other  known  form  of 
suffering,  unless  it  be  that  of  a  C.  in  the  kidney  and 
ureter.  It  mav  be  relieved  by  large  doses  of  opium, 
but  the  remedy  requires  to  be  cautiously  given,  as 
even  in  medical  hands  fatal  accidents  have  oc  curred. 
Gall-stones,  when  impacted  in  the  ducts,  sometimes 
have  proved  fatal;  but  much  more  frequently  they 
find  their  way,  sooner  or  later,  into  the  intestines. 
They  are  almost  invariably  composed  of  choh-stcrine 
fq.  v.),  with  colouring  matter  anil  mucus,  arranged  in 
layers  in  a  semi-crystalline  disposition. 

Urinary  C.  is  a  disease  of  all  ages,  but  most  com- 
mon iu  advanced  life  and  in  the  male  sex.  It  is  also 
very  frequent  in  gouty  persons,  or  among  those  who 
pursue  sedentary  occupations,  and  live  freely.  It  is 
rare  among  those  who  live  much  In  the  open  air, 
or  who  take  much  violent  exercise,  and  use  little 
animal  food  and  wine.  Among  sailors,  it  is  pecu- 
liarly rare.  In  certain  parts  of  the  country,  the 
disease  is  said  to  be  frequent,  as  iu  Norfolk,  and 
perhaps  along  the  east  coast  of  Scotland.  In 
India,  too,  where  some  of  the  predisposing  circum- 
stances mentioned  above  can  hardly  be  said  to 
prevail,  Btono  is  by  no  means  uncommon.  It 
would  appear,  therefore,  that  the  predis-  vising 
causes  of  C.  are  still  very  imperfectly  understood. 
In  its  early  stage.-,  the*  disease  usually  presents 
itself  in  the" form  of  Grarrl,  shewn  by  the  passage 
of  numerous  very  small  portions  of  gritty  concre- 
tions, which  may  be  observed  in  the  urine  as  a 
deposit  like  sand,  or  like  small  grains  of  Cayenne 
jH-ppcr.  When  such  deposits  occur  frequently, 
especially  if  they  are  present  at  the  time  of  passang 
the  urine,  and  not  merely  after  it  has  cooled,  there 
is  reason  to  apprehend  the  formation  of  caJcuhw. 
1  If,  in  these  circumstances,  there  arc  pains  of  a  dull 
|  character  in  the  loins,  with  occasional  twinges  of 
sharper  suffering,  no  time  should  bo  lost  iu  tseek- 
ing  medical  advice.  If  a  fit  of  very  severe  pain 
should  occur  in  a  person  for  some  lime  affected  with 
gravel,  if  the  urine  be  bloody,  if  agonising  twinges, 
commencing  in  the  loins,  sting  downwards  into  the 
thigh  or  the  groin,  it  is  probable  that  a  stone  ha* 
already  formed  in  the  kidney,  and  is  being  displaced 
towards  the  bladder.  C.  in  the  bladder  is  at  first 
attended  with  little  suffering,  as  compared  with 
that  caused  by  the  stone  in  its  passage  downwards 
from  the  kidney  ;  but  unless  removed  or  evacuated, 
the  C.  is  sure  to  enlarge,  and  it  then  becomes  the 
cause  of  one  of  the  most  painful  diseases  that  attiict 
humanity.    The  existence  of  a  stone  in  the  bladder. 
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however,  ohould  never  be  taken  for  granted  without 
a  surgical  examination,  as  nil  the  symptom*  arc 
deceptive  in  certain  cises.  The  most  striking,  and 
perhaps  the  moot  trustworthy  evidence  of  atoms  in 
the  bladder,  apart  from  the  use  of  the  sound  (see 
Lithotomy),  is  smarting  and  burning  pain  expe- 
rienced after  the  bladder  has  been  emptied,  together 
with  occasional  temporary  stoppage  iu  the  How  of 
uriiic.  The  comet  appreciation  of  all  the  symptoms, 
however,  demand*  considerable  familiarity  with  such 

The  discovery  of  the  tendency  to  urinary  C.  at  an 
early  period  of  iu  growth,  has  been  greatly  aided 
by  the  use  of  the  microscope  and  of  chemical 
tests.  Generally  speaking,  it  may  be  said  that 
whenever  the  urine,  after  standing  for  a  few  hours, 
can  be  observed  10  contain  more  sediment  than 
a  very  flight  cloudiness  towards  the  bottom  of 
the  vessel,  there  is  room  for  careful  inquiry  into 
the  existence  of  some  derangement  of  the  health. 
But  all  sediments  arc  not  equally  apt  to  deter- 
mine C,  nor  is  the  treatment  of  the  different 
kinds  of  sediment  at  all  similar  ;  care  should  there- 
fore be  taken  to  determine,  from  time  to  time, 
whether  the  character  of  the  sediment  may  have 
undergone  a  change,  so  that  the  treatment  may  be 
adapted  accordingly. 

The  chief  varieties  of  urinary  ('.  are — 1.  Uric 
acid  (red  sandi;  Urates  of  ammonia,  soda,  lime, 
tic.  (brick -dust  sediment);  &  Phosphates  ol  ammonia 
and  '  magnesia,    lime,   ic. ;    4.   Oxalate   of  lime; 

5.  Carbonate  of  lime  (chiefly  in  domestic  animals); 

6.  Cystine;  T.  Xaiithic  oxide  (a  very  rare  form,  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Marcct).  Calculi  arc  frequently 
found  to  be  composed  of  numerous  successive  layers, 
having  a  per:eetlv  distinct  chemical  compo-ition. 
Urates  and  phosphates  in  particular  frequently  suc- 
ceed each  other,  and  form  what  is  called  an  alternat- 
ing calculus. 


Alternating  Calculus  — from   l>r.  Marcel's  Kmu>  ou 

C.llr,,;,;-  : 

a.  uric  ftcirt  nuclom ;     oxolut..-  »r  l\me ;  r.  |»ho*p:.aU!8  of  lime, 
an  J  of  tu:igm  »ia  and  annnuut*. 

When  C.  Iibr  once  fairly  formed  in  the  urinary 
passngi  s,  it  seems  probable  that  no  absolute  cure 
exists  except  the  removal  of  it,  if  possible,  from  the 
body  (sec  Litiiotom T  and  Litiiotrity);  but  in  the 
stage  of  gravel,  and  still  more  in  the  curlier  stages 
delected  by  careful  examination  of  the  urine,  much 
may  be  done  to  check  the  tendency  to  this  distress- 
ing and  dangerous  maludy.  The  chief  remedies  con- 
sist in  careful  regulation  of  the  diet  ami  mode  of  liv- 
ing, together  with  the  use  of  solvents  adapted  to 
tbc  particular  form  of  deposit  fouud  to  be  habitually 
present    See  Urine. 


CALCULUS,  tiir  IsFiMTKRiMAi,,  otherwise 
sometimes  called  the  Transcendental  Analysis,  is 
a  branch  of  mathematical  science  which  commands, 
by  one  general  method,  the  most  difficult  problems 
in  geometry  and  physics.    The  merit,  of  the  inveu- 

,  lion  of  this  powerful  mathematical  instrument  has 
been  claimed  for  Leibnitz,  but  is  undoubtedly  due 
with  equal  justice  to  Newton,  who  laid  the  founda- 
tions for  it  in  that  celebrated  section  of  his  J'riitripia 
in  which  he  demonstrates  the  chief  theorems 
regarding  the  ultimate  values  or  limits  of  the  ratios 
of  ' variable  quantities.  The  view  of  one  class  of 
writers  is,  that  these  distinguished  men  invented 
the  C.  simultaneously  and  independently;  and  it  is 

I  the  fact  that  Leibnit/.'s  system  is  unfolded  from 
premises  differing  somewhat  from  those  of  Newton. 
See  Fu'xions.  Another  class  of  writers  hold  that 
Newton  is  the  real  inventor,  and  that  to  Leibnitz 
no  more  can  be  conceded  than  that  !  e  was  the  first 
who,  using  the  suggestions  of  Newton's  genius,  gave 
a  systematic  .statement  to  the  principle  of  the  trans- 
cendental analysis,  and  invented  its  appropriate 
symbolic  language,  lie  had  the  doctrine  of  limits 
before  him  when  he  wrote,  and  did  little  more  than 
unfold  more  fully  the  logic  of  the  processes  therein 
suggested,  mid  exhibit  them  in  algebraical  forms. 

The  Infinitesimal  ('.,  both  in  its  pure  and  applied 
forms,  whether  of  geometry  or  mechanics,  is  a 
branch  of  the  science  of  number;  its  symbols  are 
of  the  same  kind,  are  operated  on  according  to 
the  same  laws,  and  lead  to  analogous  results. 
It  differs  from  the  other  branches  of  the  science 
of  number,  such  as  arithmetic  and  algebra,  in 
regarding  number  as   continuous  —  i.e.,  as  being 

|  capable  of  gradual  growth  and  of  infinitesimal 
increase,  whereas  they  deal  with  finite  and  discon- 
tinuous numbers.  It  differs  from  orditiury  algebra 
in  another  respect.  In  the  latter,  the  values  of 
unknown  quantities,  and  their  relations  with  each 
other,  are  detected  by  aid  of  equations  established 
between  these  quantities  dirotlt/;  in  the  ('.,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  equations  between  the  quantities 
are  not  directly  established,  but  arc  obtained  by 

j  means  of  other  equations  primarily  established,  not 

j  between  them,  but  certain  derivatives  from  them,  or 
elements  of  them.  This  artitice  is  most  fertile,  for 
it  can  be  shewn  that  in  the  great  majority  of  cases 
the  relations  of  quantities  concerned  in  any  problem 
may  more  easily  be  inferred  from  equations  between 
these  three  derivatives  or  elements  than  between 
themselves. 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  C.  created  a  new  notion 
of  number — as  continuous  or  growing.  It  is  now 
necessary,  in  order  to  a  pro|H-r  conception  of  it,  that 
a  precise  idea  should  be  formed  of  a  ditjVn  nfial. 
The  simplest  idea  of  a  differential  is  unquestionably 
that  got  by  considering  number  as  made  up  of 
infinitesimal  elements,  and  a  differential  or  'infini- 
tesimal' as  being  the  value  of  the  difference  between 
a  number  at  one  stage  of  its  growth  and  at  another 
rcrtf  near  it.  Every  finite  number  being — in  the 
view  of  the  C.  as  lirst  conceited  by  Leibnitz — com- 
posed of  an  infinite  number  of  these  infinitesimal 
elements,  certain  axioms  at  once  present  themselves 
regarding  infinitesimals ;  as,  lor  instance,  1  that  a 
finite  number  of  them  has  no  value  at  all  when 
added  to  a  finite  quantity.'  Many  other  such  axioms 
readily  follow,  from  which,  on  this  view,  the  whole 
theory  of  tins  infinitesimal  C.  may  be  constructed. 
But  there  are  logical  objections  to  this  mode  of 
forming  the  theory  of  the  transcendental  unalysis, 
and  of  three  views  that  have  been  propounded, 
that  now  universally  accepted  as  the  most  logical, 
and  as  being  capable  of  the  easiest  application, 
1  is  that  founded  on  the  method  of  limits,  already 
1  referred  to   as  tbc   invention   of  Newton.  The 
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of  a  differential  on  this  view  will 


expiaiued. 
It  is  ilea 


It  is  clear  thut  the  C.  can  be  applied  only  where 
number*  may  bave  the  continuous  character— i.  v., 
where-  they  are  or  may  be  conceived  as  being 
variable.  If  two  unknown  quantities  art?  connected 
by  a  single  equation  only,  we  clearly  have  the 
condition  sati-lied,  us  where  y  and  x  are  connected 
by  the  equation. 

(1)  !f  =  Mx), 
where  F\s  a  sign  denoting  some,  function  of  x,  as 
tan.  x.  cos.  jr,  x\  &e.  This  equality  may  be  satisfied 
by  innuiueruble  value*  of  y  and  x.  One  question 
which  the  ('.  solves  is,  how  does  y  vary  when  x 
varies*  To  solve  it,  and,  at  the  Name  time,  t>bew 
how  the  doctrine  of  litnilH  affects  the  definition  of 
a  differential,  suppose  x,  y,  and  x  -f-  JJx,  y  ~\-  Dy,  to 
be  two  pairs  of  values  of  the  variables  which  satisfy 
the  above  equation ;  then 

(2)    y  -  Fix),    and  (X)    y  -f-  Dy  =  F[x  +  Dx). 
From  (J)  and  (:<)  we  have,  by  subtraction, 
(i)    Dy  =  F[x  +  Dx)f\x); 
we  have  the  ratio 


dy 


-,-  =  limit  -t^  =  limit 
dx  Dx 


h\x  +  Dx)  -  /-Ix). 
Jtx 


I\x  +  Dx)  -Fjx) 

It  is  clear  that,  in  the  general  ca*e, 

at  the  limit  will  still  be  some  function  of  x.  Calling 

it  F(x),   wo  have  generally  £  =  F  \x).  F\x)i» 

called  the  first  differential  coefficient  of  y  or  F(x). 
Iking  a  funetion  ofr,  it  may  be  again  differentiated. 
The  result  is  written 


iPy 


=  F'V), 


Dy    h\x      Dx  -  F[r) 

JTx=  Dx 

This  ratio  will  generally  change  in  value  as  Dx  and 
Dy  diminish,  till,  as  Uicy  both  vanish,  which  they 

6 

must  do  simultaneously,  it  assumes  the  form  — 

0 

Taking  this  form,  it  ceases  to  have  a  determinate 
actual  value,  and  it  is  necessary  to  resort  to  the 
method  of  limits,  to  ascertain  the  value  to  which  it 
was  approaching,  as  Dx  and  Dy  npproached  zero. 
Let,  then,  dx  and  dy  be  any  quantities  whoso  ratio 
is  equal  to  the  limiting  ratio  of  the  increments  Dx, 
Dy,  so  that 

as  Dx  and  Dy  approach  zero.  Then  dx  and  dy  are 
the  differentials  of  x  and  y.  It  may  be  observed 
that  where  x  and  y  are  connected  as  above,  they 
cannot  vary  independently  of  one  another.  In  the 
case  assumed,  x  lias  beeu  taken  as  what  is  called  the 
\ndr[*  mil  at  variable,  the  question  being,  how  does  y 
vary  when  x  varies.  If  y  were  nude  the  independent 
variable,  it  would  be  necessary  to  solve  the  equation 
y  —  F(x),  if  pos-ible,  so  as  to  express  x  in  terms  of  y. 
The  result  would,  be  an  equation  x  =  <p{y).  This 

dx  .  Dx 

being  obtained,  we  should  find  Uf/  ~  I,m,t  Dtf  as 

before.  It  will  b*«  seen  that  on  this  view  differentials 
are  defined  merely  by  their  ratio  to  one  another. 
Their  actual  magnitude  w  perfectly  arbitrary.  This, 
however,  does  not  render  an  equation  involving 
differentials  iudeterminate,  sitae  their  relative  mag- 
nitude is  definite,  and  since,  from  the  nature  of  the 
definition,  a  differential  cannot  appear  on  one  side 
of  an  equation  without  another  connected  with  it 
appearing  on  the  other. 

The  idea  of  a  differential  being  once  compre- 
hended, the  reader  will  be  nMe  to  understand, 
in  a  general  way,  the  main  divisions  of  the  C, 
which  we  shall  now  briefly  delineate.  So  much 
Is  clear  from  what  has  been  stated,  that  then- 
must  be  two  main  divisions— one  by  which,  the 
primary  quantities  being  known,  we  may  deter- 
mine their  differentials ;  and  another  by  which, 
knowing  the  differentials,  we  may  detect  the 
primary  quantities.  These  divisions  constitute  the 
Differential  C.  and  Integral  C.  respectively. 

1.  Tiik  Dikfirkntial  CAM7tii.ru. — Recurring  to 
the  formula  alrcadv  given  we  know 
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F"(x)  being  the  second  differential  coefficient  of  y  or 
Fix);  and  again  F  (x)  may  be  a  function  ol  S,  and 
so  capable  of  differentiation.  Now,  it  is  the  object 
of  the  differential  C.  to  shew  how  to  obtain  the 
various  differentials  of  those  few  simple  functions  of 
quantity  which  are  recognized  in  analysis,  whether 
they  are  presented  singly  or  in  any  form  of  com- 
bination. Such  functions  are  the  sum,  difference, 
product,  and  quotient  of  variables,  and  their  powers 
and  roots;  exponentials,  logarithms;  and  direct  and 
inverse  circular  functions.  The  C.  so  far  is  com- 
plete as  we  can  differentiate  any  of  those  functions 
or  any  combination  of  them,  whether  the  functions 
be  explicit  or  implicit ;  and  with  equtd  ease  we  may 
differentiate  them  a  second  or  any  number  of  times. 
This  C.  is  capable  of  many  interesting  applications 
as  to  problems  of  maxima  and  minims,  the  tracing 
of  curves,  kc,  which  cannot  here  be  particularly 
noticed. 

2.  Thk  Integral  C»u-ri.rs  deals  with  the  inverse 
of  the  former  problem.  The  former  wis :  (riven 
F{x\  to  find  F\x).  F"{x).  and  so  on.  The  present  is 
in  the  simplest  case— viz.,  that  of  an  explicit  " 

tion, :  Given  dJL  ^  F  {e)  to  find  F(r) 

of  the  integral  I'.,  instead  of  being  general,  are  little 
better  than  artifices  suited  to  particular  cases:  no 
popular  view  can  be  given  of  these.  In  many  cases 
integration  is  quite  impossible.  The  explanation 
of  intajratioH  by  pnrt*,  by  approximation,  dsriniU 
inteijratt,  and  litu/nJar  notation*,  is  far  beyond  the 
scope  of  the  present  work.  The  reader  is  referred 
to  any  of  the  numerous  text-books  on  the  subject. 
The  integral  C.  has  applications  in  almost  every 
branch  of  mathematical  and  physical  science.  It  is 
specially  of  use  in  determining  the  IcngtliH  of  curved 
lines,  the  areas  of  curved  surfaces,  and  the  solid 
contents  of  regular  solids  of  whatever  form.  The 
whole  of  the  lunar  and  planetary  tlveories  may  be 
described  as  an  application  of  the  integral  ('..especially 
of  that  branch  of  it  which  deals  with  t t.e  integra- 
tion of  different  equations.  It  is  applied,  too,  in 
hydrostatics  and  hydrodynamics,  and  in  the  sciences 
of  light,  sound,  and  heat.  In  short,  it  is  an  instru- 
ment without  which  most  of  the  leading  triumphs 
in  physical  science  could  never  have  been  a 'hi'  red. 

Calculus  or  Variations;. — Tlie  foundation  of 
this  C.  is  a  method  of  differentiation,  but  of  quite  a 
peculiar  kind.  As  above  explained,  the  object  of 
the  differential  C.  is  to  determine  tire  form  which  a 
function  such  as  Fix),  will  assume,  if  x  receive  am 
indefinitely  small  increment,  such  as  Jtx.  In  the  C. 
of  variations,  the  object  is  to  ascertain  and  lay 
down  the  laws  of  the  changes  snperveninc  on  a 
slight  alteration  of  the  f,rm  <■/  the  fnnrtion,  in 
should  Fix)  become  F'x.  This  C.  commands  with 
ea<e  a  class  of  problems  called  problems  of  iaoperi- 
meters,  which  were  formerly  insoluble.  It  has  also 
power  over  mechanical  problem*,  and  manv  depart- 
ments of  high  physics  cannot  be  touched  without 
its  aid.     Mr.  Airy  and  I'rofessor  Jcllet  have  both 
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written  works  on  the  subject,  which  may  be  con- 
sulted. 

Cai.cclcs  or  Finite  Differences,  Calcclus  op 
Finctions,  and  CALfri.cs  or  Opkrations. — For 
brief  notices  of  these  growths  from  the  original 
Transcendental  Analysis,  see  Dirnwtscia,  Fcnc- 
tions,  and  Opkkations. 

CALCUTTA,  t!u>  capital  of  the  presidency  of 
Bengal  and  of  nil  British  India,  and  the  chief 
commercial  city  of  Asia,  is  situated  on  the  left  or 
cast  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  one  of  the  principal  arms 
of  the  Ganges,  nearly  a  hundred  miles  from  the 
sea,  in  lat.  38'  N'.,  long.  88^  3o'  E.  The  river 
adjacent  to  the  city  varies  in  breadth  from  rather 
more  than  a  quarter  to  about  three-quarters  of  a 
mile.  Ships  of  Moo  or  I60O  tons  can  ascend  to  C, 
where  there  is  anchorage  in  six  or  seven  fathoms  of 
water;  for  greater  security,  however,  against  the 
violent  gales  which  not  (infrequently  occur,  the 
Teasels  are  often  made  fast  by  strong  moorings  along 
the  river's  bank.  The  city  stands  on  a  level  tract 
of  land,  and  extends  from  north  to  south  nearly  five 
mih-s;  its  greatest  breadth  from  east  to  west  is 
about  two  miles.  Pop.  by  the  census  of  1866  was 
377,924,  of  whom  the  Europeans  and  those  of  Euro- 
pean extraction,  including  half-castes,  may  amount 
to  about  22.00U.  The  remainder,  though  consisting 
chiefly  of  natives  of  India,  includes  persons  from 
almost  every  part  of  Asia,  from  the  neighbouring 
islands,  and  from  Eastern  Africa. 

The  southern  portion  of  C\,  called  Chowringhee, 
comprises  the  principal  European  residences,  many 
of  which  are  fine,  and  even  splendid  edifices,  so  that 
the  town,  viewed  from  that  side,  may  merit  the 
appellation,  which  it  has  frequently  received,  of  the 
'  City  of  Palaces.' 

Towards  the  south-western  extremity  of  the  city, 
there  is  a  large  open  space,  popularly  known  as  the 
Maidau  (pronounced  'my-dan'),  or  'Plain,'  nearly 
two  miles  long,  and  varying  in  breadth  from  about 
three-fourths  of  a  mile  at  its  northern,  to  a  mile 
and  a  half  at  iw  southern  margin.    The  northern 

E union  of  this  plain  is  called  the  Esplanade.  The 
aidan  is  bounded  on  the  west  by  the  Hoogly, 
and  on  the  east  by  the  Chowringhee  Koad.  It  is 
intersected  by  various  streets  or  roads,  which,  with 
the  Strand  (along  the  river),  constitute  the  fashion- 
able '  drives'  for  the  wealthy  Europeans  of  Calcutta. 
Near  the  river,  and  about  equally  distant  from  the 
north  and  south  extremities  of  the  Maidan,  stands 
Fort  William,  the  most  important  fortress  of  India. 
It  occupies,  with  its  outworks,  a  space  of  more 
than  half  a  mile  in  diameter,  mounting  upwards 
of  600  cannon.  It  will  conveniently  hold,  It  is  said, 
for  purposes  of  defence,  lfl.nrio  men. 

Among  the  principul  edifices  of  C,  the  most 
conspicuous  is  the  Government  House,  or  residence 
of  the  governor-general,  a  magnificent  palace,  built 
%y  the  Marquis  of  Wellcsley  (q.  \ .),  and  situated 
on  the  northern  border  of  the  Esplanade,  about 
one-third  of  a  mile  from  the  river.  It  has  four 
wings,  and  the  central  building  is  surmounted 
by  a  splendid  dome.  The  houses  of  Esplanade 
Row,  in  a  line  with  the  Government  House,  and 
facing  the  Maidan,  arc  among  the  finest  in  Calcutta. 
Of  the  various  monuments  with  which  the  city  is 
adorned,  the  most  worthy  of  notice  are,  perhaps, 
the  statue  of  the  Marrpiis  of  Wellcsley,  and  Sir 
David  Ochterlony's  monument,  a  lofty  tower 
standing  near  the  north-eastern  extremity  of  the 
Maidan.  Tne  summit  of  this  tower  commands  an 
extensive  and  magnificent  view  of  the  city  and  its 
environs. 

C.  is  the  residence  of  an  English  bishop,  who 
is  metrO|s>litan  of  all  India.  The  city  contains 
religious  edifices  of  almost  every  class,  comprising, 


I  besides  Christian  churches  of  various  denomina- 
tions, Hindu  temples,  Mohammedan  mosques,  and 
n  Chinese  temple. 

C.  is  the  *eat  of  numerous  educational  Institutions, 
both  secular  and  religious.  Among  the  former  are, 
the  college  of  Fort  William,  originally  designed 
especially  for  the  Company's  civil  service ;  the 
Sonscrit  college;  the  Madrussa  or  Mohammedan 
college;  and  the  Hindu  college;  all  under  the 
control  of  the  government.  The  principal  institutions 
nffording  religious  instruction  are  Bishop's  College, 
intended  chiefly  for  the  education  of  missionaries, 
teachers,  Ac;  und  the  institutions  of  the  Estab- 
lished and  Free  Churches  of  Scotland,  which  are 
conducted  with  great  ability,  and  have  been  emi- 
nently successful. 

Of  the  literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  ft, 
the  most  important  is  the  Asiatic  Society,  which 
possesses  an  extensive  and  valuable  museum,  and  an 
excellent  library,  exceedingly  rich  in  Oriental  works 
and  rare  manuscripts.  The  museum  contains  speci- 
mens illustrating  almost  every  department  of  the 
antiquities  as  well  as  the  natural  history  of  India. 
There  is  also  a  large  and  well-selected  public 
library,  which  Is  not  only  free  to  all  visitors,  but 
those  wishing  to  take  out  books  are  accommodated 
on  the  most  liberal  terms. 

Among  other  objects  of  interest,  the  Mint, 
situated  in  Clive  Street,  deserves  particular  mention. 
The  machinery  for  coinage,  and  the  general  arrange- 
ments, are  of  the  most  perfect  kind.  It  is  stated 
that  in  this  establishment  fi(Mi,0tX>  coins  can  be 
struck  ofT  in  twenty-four  honrs. 

C.  is  supplied  with  excellent  woter,  brought  from 
the  numerous  tanks  throughout  the  city  by  water- 
bearers  or  buhittit*  (familiarly  called  Ixtttir*  by  the 
English),  who  carry  it  in  large  leathern  bags.  The 
tanks,  which  arc  walled  with  mason  work,  exceed 
lots)  in  number.  They  are,  for  two  reasons,  a 
necessary  of  life  to  the  city.  Boring  has  uniformly 
failed,  though  carried,  on  ono  occasion,  to  the  depth 
of  about  fi(H)  feet;  and  the  river  is,  in  general,  so 
brackish,  as  to  be  unfit  for  domestic  use.  The 
reservoirs  rely  altogether  on  the  wet  season,  being 
either  fed  directly  from  the  heavens,  or  else  supplied 
from  the  Hoogly,  when  it  is  sufficiently  freshened 
by  the  periodical  rains.  It  is  only  for  such  rough 
purposes  as  the  watering  of  the  streets,  that  the 
stream  itself  is  rendered  immediately  available. 

Among  the  principal  objects  of  interest  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  city  is  the  Botanic  Garden,  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  about  three  miles 
below  Calcutta.  It  contains  an  extensive  and  varied 
collection  of  tropical  plants  from  both  hemispheres, 
among  which  the  great  banyan-tree,  covering  more 
than  two  acres  of  ground,  attracts  the  notice  and 
wonder  of  all  beholders.  Garden  Bench,  a  beauti- 
ful suburb  of  C,  extends  a  considerable  distance 
along  tho  left  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  opposite  the 
Botauic  Garden,  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  the  palatial  residences  of  wealthy 
merchants  doing  business  in  the  city.  In  C.  nil  the 
necessaries,  and  nearly  all  the  luxuries  of  life, 
whether  produced  in  the  neighbouring  districts,  or 
imported  from  the  most  distant  countries,  may  be 
obtained  at  very  moderate  prices.  Living  at  hotels 
is  indeed  cheaper  here  than  in  most  of  the  cities  of 
Euro|>c  or  America. 

C.  was  founded  by  Mr.  Charnock,  agent  of  the 
East  India  Company,  near  the  clo^e  of  the  17th  c, 
011  or  near  the  site  of  a  small  village  called  Kali- 
kutta,  the  'village  of  the  Goddess  Kali,'  whence  the 
present  name  of  the  city.  (The  temple  of  Kali, 
immediately  south  of  <".,  is  still  frequented  at 
the  period  of  the  annual  worship,  or  p"j't,  by  vast 
multitudes  of  devotees.)    In  1756,  the  place  was 
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taken.  an<l  nearly  destroyed,  by  Suraja  Dowlah, 
Nabob  of"  Bengal,  on  which  occasion  123  English 
prisoners  were  suffocated  in  the  'Black  Hole' 
(q.  v.).  In  the  following  year  (1707).  Colonel,  after- 
wards Lord,  Cii»c,  gained  the  important  victory  of 
Flags*- v,  which  may  he  fcuid  to  have  established  the 
British  dominion  in  India.  Soon  alter,  the  pre- 
sent Fort  William  was  built,  and  from  that  dale  the 
city  has  been  constantly  and  rapidly  iucrea.*ing  in 
wealth  and  population  until  it  has  become  the  metro- 
polis of  a  mighty  empire. 

C,  in  tact,  is  the  key,  military  and  mercantile, 
of  the  spacious  and  populous  basins  both  of  the 
Ganges  and  of  the  Brahmaputra.  Along  each  of  its 
subject  valleys  C.  has  established  steam-navigation, 
thus  bringing  Assam  aud  Allahabad  within  com- 
paratively easy  reach  of  itself  and  of  one  another, 
while  it  is  twice  a  month,  connected  with  England 
by  voyages  of  five  weeks.  C,  at  the  same  time, 
communicates  by  railway  with  the  north-west,  as 
it  soon  will  do  with  Bombay  and  Madras,  being 
already  linked  by  the  electrical  wire  with  all  the 
three.  But  the  city's  tenure  of  its  river  is  believed 
to  be  preeaiiotts — to  be,  in  fact,  steadily  weakening. 
Through  the  same  influences  which  have  creuted 
and  are  still  extending,  the  Delta  of  Bengal,  the 
Hoogly  is  known  to  be  silting  up  from  the  bottom. 
Even  as  to  this  however,  C.  is  not  without  a 
remedy.  The  Mutwal  or  Roymatla,  the  fourth 
channel  of  any  magnitude  to  the  eastward  of  the 
Hoogly,  which  is  itself  the  most  westerly,  has  never 
less  water  in  it  than  three  fathoms,  so  that  a 
ship  of  considerable  burden  can  ascend  to  Taida,  a 
village  apparently  as  near  to  C,  as  Diamond 
Harbour,  its  ordinary  port  at  present.  With  this 
available  stream,  C,  as  has  been  suggested,  may,  in 
case  of  necessity,  be  joined  by  a  railway,  or  by  a 
canal  of  adequate  dimensions. 

Politically,  the  alarming  crisis  of  1857  has  had  it* 
effect  on  Calcutta.  The  insurrection,  it  is  true,  did 
not  actually  break  forth  here,  being  probably  kept 
down  by  that  self-relying  attitude  of  the  citizens 
which  it  had  provoked  ;  but  the  transfer  of  autho- 
rity, which  the  insurrection  may  be  said  to  have 
occasioned,  has  virtually  placed  under  C.  the  eastern 
dominions  of  the  crown  as  well  as  those  of  the  Com- 
pany ;  so  that,  after  the  lapse  of  little  more  than 
lisj  years,  the  Hlack  Hole  of  1756  is  now  the  centre 
of  a  vicetovalty,  which,  from  Cashmere  to  Singapore, 
and  from  I  long  Kong  to  Aden,  includes  three  times 
the  population  of  Ku-sia,  and  embrace*  about  as 
many  decrees  of  latit  ide  and  of  longitude  as  the 
whole  of  Europe. 

In  ls»2,  C.  was  erected  into  a  Fort  of  municipa- 
lity, the  proprietors  paying  assessments  and  electing 
commissioners  for  cleansing,  improving,  aud  embel- 
lishing the  city.  About  the  same  time,  the  Oriental 
Gas  Company  of  London,  organised  for  India  in 
lcral,  selected  its  metropolis  as  the  first  scene  of 


During  a  series  of  6  years,  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
was  found  to  average  t>4  inches.  The  mean  tem- 
perature is  till  F.  in  January,  ll'.C  in  February,  80 
in  March,  8.">  in  April  and  Mav,  83  in  June,  M'  in 
July,  s.'i  in  August  aud  September,  79°  in  October, 
74   in  November,  and  tiii  in  December. 

The  following  table  will  exhibit  the  trade  of  the 
three  chief  j*nts  of  India  in  1868—9: 

UumUy.  M«ulr»». 
KxpmU,     .       .        *W>\V,9       *21.<K7.*M       £.',,5*9,1  «3 

ini[i.>rN,    .     .     .  io,y.w,:;i      i4,Hi:,(;ui  a.ws.Nuo 

Ke-cX|M.rt«, .       .       .        U\7tH>  l,'_*44,iUd  •.'t>,'-<aS 

TrraKute  Kx|H>rK      .       l:S'.i..;T4  117, 
"      linpoitn,      .    4.:i'*>  v».»  i',r,ir,iM         1. me.  ,7  44 

14;,:i:4,i.mu    f  in.iis.nTa 
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the  Spanish  for  warm  springs  (ayuas,  waters,  being 
understood),  which  are  very  abundant  in  the  Penin- 
sula, where  a  great  number  of  places  have  received 
their  names  from  the  presence  of  these  mineral 
waters;  such  as  C.  de  MalavelU,  C.  de  Esirac,  and 
C.  de  Mombuy,  in  Catalonia ;  C.  de  Reyes,  C.  de 
Cuntis,  and  C.  de  Tuy,  in  (Jalicia;  C.  tie  Tuipas,  C. 
de  Favcios,  C.  dc  Huinhas,  and  C.  de  Bendusc,  in 
Portugal.  The  name  has  also  |tai»scd  into  the  topo- 
graphy of  the  New  World.  There  is  a  C.  in  Brawl, 
which"  hi  noted  tor  its  hot  sulphur  springs. 

CA'LDER,  a  river  in  the  West  Riding  of  York- 
shire. It  rises  in  a  marsh  on  the  borders  of  Lanca- 
shire, near  Burnley,  runs  tortuously  east  in  the  deep 
valley  of  Todmorden,  past  Halifax,  Dcwsbury,  and 
Wakefield.  It  then  runs  north-east,  aud  alter  a 
total  course  of  40  miles,  it  joius  the  Aire  near  Pon- 
tefract,  that  river  falling  into  the  Onse.  The  C.  is 
important  a*  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
canal  route  through  Yorkshire  and  Lancashire,  be- 
tween the  east  aud  west  coasts  of  England. 

CALDERON  (Don  Psnito)  DE  LA  BARCA 
HEN  AO  Y  RIANO,  was  born  in  Madrid,  in  the 
year  Diul,  and  received  his  early  education  in  the 
Jesuits'  College  at  Madrid.  Afterwards,  at  Sala- 
manca, ho  studied  chiefly  history,  philosophy,  and 
law.  II is  poetical  genius  was  precocious.  Before 
he  was  14  years  old,  he  had  written  a  drama,  A7 
Cairo  del  CUlo  (The  Celestial  Chariot).  In  early 
life  he  gained,  by  his  poetry,  and  al.-o  by  his  fertile 
invention  of  decorations,  Ac,  for  festive  occasions, 
the  patronage  of  several  distinguished  persons  and, 
on  leaving  Salamanca,  lolU,  was  well  received  by 
the  courtiers  at  Madrid.  Love  of  military  adveu- 
ture  induced  him  to  enter  the  army,  Ifi-ft  ;  and,  alter 
serving  with  distinction  in  Milan  and  the  NCther- 

;  lands,  he  was  recalled  to  the  court  of  Philip  IV..  a 

!  prince  fond  of  theatrical  amusements,  by  whom  ho 
was  employed  to  su|>crititend  various  court-amuse- 
ments, and  especially  to  invent  dramas  for  the 
Royal  Theatre.  In  the  following  year  C.  was  made 
knight  of  the  order  of  San  Jago,  and  took  part  in 
the  campaign  in  Catalonia.  Peace  brought  him 
back  to  poetry.    The   king  gave  him  a  pension, 

i  contrived  to  let  him  cultivate  uninterruptedly  his 
fertile  dramatic  genius,  and  spared  no  cost  in 
securing    for  his    plays   a   splendid    initiation  or. 

j  the  stage.  In  lfi."»l,  C.  received  from  the  head  of 
the  order  of  San  Jago  permission  to  enter  the 
church,  and,  in  D*>53.  was  appointed  to  the  chap- 

j  laincy  of  the  arch-episcopal  church  of  Toledo ;  but 
as  this  post  removed  him  too  far  from  the  court, 
he  was  appointed  chaplain  in  the  Royal  Chapel  at 
Madrid,  lrtf.3,  and  received,  with  other  favours,  a 

)  pension  charged  on  the  revenue  of  Sicily.    In  the 

1  same  year  he  was  appointed  a  priest  in  the  brother- 
hood of  San  Pedro,  and,  shortly  before  his  death, 

.  was  elected  by  his  brethren  as  their  rn/>lnu  way»r. 
He  died  May  2ft,  K'iKI,  leaving  his  considerable  pro- 
perty to  the  fraternity  of  San  Pedro,  by  whom  a 
splendid  monument  to  his  memory  was  rai«ed  in  the 
church  of  San  Salvador  at  Madrid.  Fame  and  pecu- 
niary prosperity  had  uccompanied  his  career.  The 

j  chief  cities  of  Spain — such  as  Toledo,  Seville,  and 
Grannda—  had  paid  him,  from  time  to  time,  large 

|  sums  of  money  lor  w  riting  their  Ant«  Snciammtalt*, 

j  or  Corpus  Chri'ti  pieces.  In  these  compositions.  C. 
excelled  all  hi*  predecessors,  and  esteemed  th"m 

I  more  highly  than  all  his  other  works,  though  in  many 

i  respects  the  latter  display  the  author's  genius  quite 

,  as  remarkably. 

Spain  numbers  C.  among  its  greatest  poets,  and 
criticism  must  allow  that  many  of  the  defects  in  his 
works  tire  to  be  ascribed  to  circumstance*,  and  the 

j  times  in  which  he  lived,  rather  than  to  the  native 
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tendencies  of  his  genius.  Hf>  is  characterised  by 
brilliancy  of  fancy,  elegance  of  versification,  and  a 
richness  of  detail,  which  from  its  very  abundance 
often  becomes  tedious.  His  collected  dramatic  works 
—including  many  pieces  of  intrigue,  heroic  comedies, 
and  historical  plays,  of  which  some  deserve  the  title 
of  tragedy — amount  to  128.  Among  his  romantic 
tragedies,  the  Constant  Prinrr  ( El  Prinript  Con- 
stant) hold?  the  first  rank.  Besides  these,  he  wrote 
»5  Anton  Sarranu  n/ah-t ;  200  Js>as  (preludes)  ;  and 
100  .S<Tyw»7f*  (divertissements).  His  last  play,  Hado 
y  Dieistt,  was  written  in  his.  both  year.  His  shorter 
poems  have  perished ;  but  his  dramas  have  held 
their  place  on  the  stnge  better  than  those  of  Lope  de 
Vega  himself.  The  most  complete  edition  of  his 
dramas  appeared  at  Madrid  (9  vols.,  10S3 — 1089); 
another  was  published  bv  Apnntes  (10  vols.,  Madrid, 
1760— 1703).  (Joethe  and  Sohlegel  have  made  him 
popular  in  Germany,  but  in  Britain  he  is  not  well 
known,  and  in  France  not  cared  lor. 

CALDERON,  Don  Skuai-iux,  a  living  Spanish 
poet,  was  born  nt  Malaga  about  the  commencement 
of  the  century,  studied  law  at  the  university  of 
Granada,  and  in  1822  became  professor  of  poetry 
and  rhetoric  there.  A  volume  of  poems  which  he 
published  shortly  after  procured  for  him  some 
distinction.  Subsequently,  he  became  an  advocate 
in  his  native  city,  but  still  continued  faithful  to 
the  muses.  In  li."o,  he  went  to  Madrid,  where  he 
published  anonymously  his  Pocxias  drl  Svlitario 
(1833).  He  also  wrote  several  articles  on  Andalusian 
manners  for  the  Carta*  fopannla*,  the  only  literary 
journal  at  that  period  in  Spain.  In  1836  he  was 
appo  nted  civil  governor  of  Logrofio,  but  an  accident 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Madrid,  where  he  devoted 
himself  to  collecting  MSS.  of  the  old  national  litera- 
ture, to  be  the  b:isi*  of  a  great  critical  edition  of  the 
Canrionero*  and  Pomancfros.  C.  has  likewise  written 
a  line  novel,  entitled  ('?i*tiano*  v  Morisro*,  in  the 
spirit  and  style  of  Cervantes,  which  was  published 
in  the  Cotlrer.on  de  Xo>-?fa*  (hrininaU*  Kspauolan. 
To  the  literature  of  the  Spanish  Moors  he  has 
paid  great  attention.  His  latest  work  is  a  series 
of  lively  sketches  gf  Andalusian  life,  E*cfna* 
Andaluia*  (1847). 

CALDERWOOD,  David,  an  eminent  Scottish 
divine  and  ecclesiastical  historian,  descended  of  a 
good  family,  was  born  in  107  A,  and  about  10O-t 
was  settled  as  Presbyterian  minister  of  Crailing, 
Roxburghshire.  Opposed  to  the  designs  of  James  Vj. 
for  the  establishment  of  Episcopacy  in  Scotland,  on 
that  monarch's  visit  to  his  natiie  country  in  1017, 
he  and  other  ministers  signed  a  protest  against  a 
bill,  then  before  the  Scots  parliament,  for  granting 
the  power  of  framing  new  laws  for  the  church  to 
an  ecclesiastical  council  appointed  by  the  king;  and 
in  consequence  he  was  summoned  before  the  High 
Commission  of  St.  Andrews.  Refusing  to  submit, 
he  was  committed  to  pri.-on  for  contumacy,  and  then 
bani-hed  the  kingdom.  He  retired  to  Holland,  and 
in  lr.23  published  there  his  celebrated  controversial 
work,  entitled  Attar?  Ihtmaxi-'-num,  &c,  in  which 
he  rigorously  examined  the  origin  arid  authority  of 
Epi.-copacy.  In  1022,  a  pretended  recantation  of  his 
protest  was  published  ut  London  by  a  venal  writer, 
Patrick  Scott.  While  on  the  continent,  C.  was 
known  by  the  quaint  appellation  of  Edwardus 
Didoclavius,  being  an  anagram  on  his  name  Latinised. 
After  King  James's  death  in  102.5,  he  returned 
to  Scotland,  and  for  some  years  _was  engaged 
collecting  all  the  memorials  relating  to  the  eccle- 
siastical affairs  of  Scotland,  from  the  beginning  of 
the  Reformation  there  to  the  death  of  James  VI. 


In  1038,  he  became  minister  of  Pencaitland,  near  i  at  sunuee,  ami  oo  at  notiom,  ana  n  ueep.  i tic 
Edinburgh;  and  in  1043  was  appointed  one  of  the  I  highest  part  is  Loch  Oich,  which  is  94  feet  above 


committee  for  drawing  up  the  JHrrrforu  fur  Publir 
Worship  in  Scotland.  He  died  at  Jedburgh  in  lfifll- 
From  the  original  MS.  of  his  History  of  tUr  Kirk  of 
Scotland,  preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  an 
edition  was  printed  for  the  Wodrow  Societv,  in 
8  vols.,  8vo(Edin.  1 842—18 1.'.),  edited  by  the 'Rev. 
Thomas  Thompson. 

CALPIE'RO  (ancient  Caldarinm),  a  decayed  town 
of  North  Italy,  about  nine  miles  east  of  Verona. 
Its  thermal  springs  were  in  repute  as  early  as  the 
1st  c.  of  the  Christian  era,  and  continued  to  enjoy 
popularity  until  the  commencement  of  the  10th  c, 
after  which  they  gradually  became  neglected,  anil 
are  now  little  visited.  The  Austriana  repulsed  the 
French  here  in  17l'6. 

CALEDONIA,  a  kind  of  puctic.il  name  applied 
to  Scotland;  being  a  resumption  of  that  given  by 
the  Romans  to  the  country  north  of  the  Wall  of 
Antoninus,  which  ran  between  the  Firths  of  Forth 
and  Clyde.  Among  the  chief  tribes  of  this  legion 
were  the  Caledonii,  whence  the  whole  country  has 
been  called  Caledonia.  Tacitus  speaks  of  the 
Caledonians  as  haviug  red  hair,  large  limbs ;  being 
naked  and  barefooted;  living  in  tents  without 
cities;  supporting  themselves  by  pasturing  cattle, 
by  the  chase,  and  by  certain  ferries;  addicted  to 
predatory  warfare ;  and  fighting  in  chariots  with 
shields,  short  spears,  and  daggers.  They  are  sup- 
posed to  have  heen  of  Gaelic  or  Celtic  origin,  and 
to  have  painted  their  bodies,  whence  the  name 
Picti  or  Picts,  by  which,  according  to  many  writers, 
they  were  afterwards  known.  Agricola'  was  the 
first  Roman  general  to  come  in  contact  with  the 
Caledonians.  In  84  a.  d.  he  defeated  them,  now 
united  to  repel  a  common  enemy,  under  their  chief 
Galgacus,  at  the  Mons  Gram  pins,  the  site  of  which  has 
not  been  satisfactorily  determined.  The  Romans 
overran  the  north-east  of  Scotland  as  far  as  the 
Moray  Firth,  and  formed  many  encumpmciits  (of 
which  remains  still  exist),  but  they  never  reduced 
the  country  to  a  Roman  province.  Roman  coins 
and  military  relics  have  been  found  in  connection 
with  these  camp?.  The  name  of  Caledonii  disap- 
pears about  the  beginning  of  the  lih  c,  when  the 
inhabitants  of  Scotland  begin  to  be  spoken  of  as 
Scots  (q.  v.)  and  Pit  ts  (q.  v.). 

CALEDONIA,  N'kw.  See  New  Caledonia. 
CALEDONIAN  CANAL,  a  chain  of  natural 
lakes  united  by  artificial  canals,  running  across 
the  north  of  Scotland  in  a  straight  line  from 
norrh-«*a«t  to  south-west,  from  the  North  Sea 
to  the  Atlantic,  through  Glenmorc  or  the  Great 
Glen  of  Albin,  in  Inverness-shire,  and  touching 
Argvleshire  at  the  south  end.  The  sea  and  fresh- 
water lochs  in  this  line  are  Beauly,  Ness,  Oich, 
Lochy,  Eil,  and  Linnhe.  The  canal  was  formpd 
to  avoid  the  dangerous  and  tedious  navigation 
of  ships,  especially  coasting  vessels,  round  by  the 
Pentland  Firth,  Cape  Wrath,  and  the  Hebrides; 
the  distance  between  Kintmird's  Head  and  the 
Sound  of  Midi  by  this  route  being  .ion  miles,  but 
by  the  canal  only  250,  with  an  average  saving  of 
9i  days  for  sailing  vessels.  The  C.  C.  begins  in 
the  Benulv  Firth,  near  Inverness,  whence  a  cut  of 
7  miles  joins  Loch  Ness,  which  is  21  bv  lj  mile. 
A  cut  of  «  mil.  s  joins  Loch  Ness  and  Loch  Oich, 
which  is  31  by  i  mile.  Another  cut  of  2  miles  joins 
Loch  Oich  and  Loch  I.ochv.  which  is  lo  bv  1  mile; 
and  a  fourth  cut  of  8  miles  joins  Loch  Eil  at  the 
village  of  Corpach,  2  miles  north  of  Fort  William. 
This  ship-communication  is  O'H  miles  long,  37$ 
miles  being  through  natural  lochs  or  lakes,  and  23 
miles  by  artificial  cuts.  Each  cut  is  120  feet  broad 
at  surface,  and  50  at  bottom,  and  17  deep.  The 
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the  sea.  There  are  in  all  28  locks,  each  170  to  180 
feet  long,  and  40  wide,  with  a  rise  or  lift  of  water 
of  8  feet.  Eight  of  the  locks,  called  Neptuno'B 
Staircase,  occur  in  succession  near  the  west  end 
of  the  canal.  Some  large  mountain  streams  be- 
tween Lochs  Eil  and  I/Ochy  are  conducted  in  huge 
culverts  under  the  canal;  and  bj  a  new  cut,  the 
Lochy  water  Ib  turned  into  the  Spoan.  The 
practicability  of  this  great  work  was  first  shewn 
by  a  survey  under  government  in  1778  by  the 
celebrated  James  Watt;  but  it  was  not  till  1803 
that  it  was  begun  under  Mr.  Telford.  The  whole  line 
was  opened  lor  ships  in  1823.  After  three  years 
of  repair,  it  was  re-opened  in  1847.  Ships  of  5<M) 
to  fiou  tons,  fully  laden,  can  pass  through  the  canal. 
The  canal  and  tonnage  rates  for  sailing  vessels 
are  each  a  farthing  per  mile  per  ton,  and  a  half 
of  this  for  vessels  under  125  tons.  Steamers  pay- 
is.  a  ton.  Of  fl, 3*58,203  expended  on  this  canal, 
from  l«i  >S  to  lsr.fi,  £1,2-12,387  were  voted  by  parlia- 
ment, and  £90,748  were  from  canal  dues.  Heavy 
galcs  und  rains  in  December  1848  and  January 
184'.»  did  much  damage  to  the  canal,  which  was 
repaired  by  a  government  grant  of  £10,000.  During 
the  year  ending  1st  May  1859,  1432  vessels  passed 
through  the  C.  C. ;  and  the  income  from  tonnage- 
rates  was  £5080,  and  expenditure,  £*5'.i61.  There 
is  a  regular  steam-communication  along  the  canal 
between  Glasgow  and  Inverness.  There  is  romantic 
and  wild  mountain  scenery  on  both  sides  of  the 
canal,  besides  many  other  objects  of  interest  to  the 
tourist,  such  ns  Fort  William,  Ben  Nevis,  Inverlochy 
Castle,  Tor  Castle,  the  ancient  seat  of  Cameron 
or  Lochiel,  Glen  Spoan,  Glen  Roy,  with  its  Parallel 
Roads,  Fort  Augustus,  the  Fall  of  Foyers,  and 
Inverness. 

CA  LEMBOL'RG,  or  CA  LEMBOCR,  the  French 
name  for  a  pun  (q.  v.). 

CA'LENDAR  (from  Caiests,  q.  v.),  the  mode 
of  adjusting  the  months  and  other  divisions  of  the 
civil  year  to  the  natural  or  solar  year.  The  neces- 
sity of  some  division  nnd  measurement  of  time  must 
have  been  earlv  felt.  The  phases  or  changes  of  the 
moon  supplied  a  natural  and  very  obvious  mode  of 
dividing  and  reckoning  time,  and  hence  the  division 
into  months  (q.  v. — see  also  Week)  of  2'.'  or  80  days 
was,  pcrha|»,  the  earliest  and  most  universal.  But 
it  would  soon  be  observed  that,  for  many  purposes, 
the  changes  of  the  seasons  were  more  serviceable 
as  marks  of  division;  and  thus  arose  the  division 
into  years  (q.  v.),  determined  by  the  motions  of  the 
sun.  It  was  soon,  however,  discovered  that  the  year, 
or  larger  division,  did  not  contain  nn  exact  number 
of  the  smaller  divisions  or  months,  and  that  an 
accommodation  was  necessary;  and  various  not  very 
dissimilar  expedients  were  employed  lor  correcting 
the  error  that  arose.  The  ancient  Egyptians  had 
a  year  determined  by  the  changes  of  the  seasons, 
without  reference  to  the  changes  of  the  moon,  and 
containing  3ti5  days,  divided  into  twelve  months  of 
80  days  each,  with  five  supplementary  days  at 
the  end  of  the  year.  The  Jewish  year  cotisi-tcd,  in 
the  earliest  periods,  ns  it  still  does,  of  twelve  lunar 
months,  a  thirteenth  being  from  time  to  time  intro- 
duced, to  accommodate  it  to  the  sun  and  seasons  ; 
this  was  iii-o  the  ease  with  the  ancient  Suians, 
Macedonians,  Ac.  The  Jewish  months  have  alter- 
nately 21'  and  days;  und  in  n  cycle  of  19 
years  there  are  seven' years  havii.g  the  intercalary 
month.  Mime  of  these  years  having  al«o  one,  and 
sonic  two  days  more  than  others  have,  so  that  the 
length  of  th<-  year  varies  from  353  to  385  days. — 
The  Gieeks,  in  the  mo«t  ancient  periods,  icekoned 
according  to  real  lunar  months,  twelve  making  a 


year;  and  about  594  B.  c. 
510 


Solon  introduced  in 


Athens  the  mode  of  reckoning  alternately  30  and 
2V  days  to  the  mouth,  accommodating  this  civil  year 
of  354  days  to  the  solar  year,  by  occasional  intro- 
duction of  an  intercalary  mouth'.  A  change  waa 
afterwards  made,  by  which  three  times  in  eight 
years  a  mouth  of  30  days  was  intercalated,  making 
the  average  length  of  the  year  305 ^  days.  See 
Metonic  Cyclk. 

The  Romans  are  said  to  have  hud  originally  a 
year  of  10  mouths;  but  in  the  times  of  their  kings, 
they  adopted  a  lunar  year  of  355  days,  divided 
into  12  months,  with  an  occasional  intercalary 
month.  Through  the  ignorance  of  the  priests,  who 
had  the  charge  of  tiiis  matter,  the  titmo-t  confusion 
gradually  arose,  which  Julius  Ca?sar  remedied,  46 
b.  c,  by  the  introduction  of  the  Jilia.n  Calked**, 
according  to  which  the  year  haa  ordinarily  365 
days,  and  every  fourth  year  is  a  leap-year  of  866 
days — the  lenpth  of  the  year  being  thus  assumed  as 
3»)5^  days,  while  it  is  in  reality  365  days,  5  hours,  48 
minutes,  and  50  seconds;  or  11  minutes,  10  seconds 
less.  Ca-sar  gave  to  the  months  the  number  of  days 
which  they  still  have. 

So  comparatively  perfect  was  the  Julian  style  of 
reckoning  time,  that  it  prevailed  generally  among 
Christian  nations,  and  remained  undisturbed  till  the 
renewed  accumulation  of  the  remaining  error  of 
eleven  minutes  or  so  had  amounted,  in  1582  years 
after  the  birth  of  Christ,  to  ten  complete  days; 
the  vernal  equinox  falling  on  the  11th  instead  of 
the  21st  of  March,  as  it  did  at  the  time  of  the 
Council  of  Nice,  325  years  after  the  birth  of  Christ. 
This  shifting  of  days  had  caused  great  disturb 
ances,  by  unfixing  the  times  of  the  celebration  of 
Easter,  and  hence  of  all  the  other  movable  feasts. 
And  accordingly,  Pope  Gregory  XIII.,  after  deep 
study  and  calculation,  ordained  that  ten  days  should 
be  deducted  from  the  year  1582,  by  calling  what, 
according  to  the  old  calendar,  would  have  been 
reckoned  the  5th  of  October,  the  15th  of  October 
1582;  and  in  order  that  this  displacement  might  not 
recur,  it  was  further  ordained  that  everv  hundredth 
year  (18O0,  19«h),  2l<a«,  Ac.  )  should  not  be  counted  a 
leap-year,  excepting  every  fourth  hundredth,  begin- 
ning with  2000.  In  this  way  the  difference  between 
the  civil  and  the  natural  year  will  not  amount  to  a 
day  in  5<\>o  years.  In  Spain,  Portugal,  and  part  of 
Italv,  the  pope  was  exactly  obeyed.  In  France,  the 
change  took  place  in  the  same  year,  by  culling  the 
loth  the  20th  of  December.  In  the  Low  Coup  tries, 
the  change  was  from  the  15th  December  to  the  25th; 
but  it  was  resisted  by  the  Protestant  part  of  the 
community  till  the  year  1700.  The  Catholic  nations, 
in  general,  adopted  the  ttyle  ordained  by  their 
sovereign  pontiff;  but  the  Protestants  were  then  too 
much  inflamed  against  Catholicism  in  all  its  relations, 
to  receive  even  a  purely  scientific  imptovetnent 
from  such  hands.  The  Lutherans  of  Germany, 
Switzerland,  und,  as  already  mentioned,  of  the  Low 
Countries,  at  length  guve  way  in  170O,  when  it  had 
become  necessary  to  omit  rlcrrn  instead  ot  ten  days. 
A  bill  to  this  effect  had  been  brought  before  the 
parliament  of  England  in  1585,  but  docs  not  appear 
to  have  gone  beyond  a  second  reading  in  the  House 
of  Lords.  It  was  not  till  1751,  and  after  great 
inconvenience  had  been  experienced  tor  nearly  two 
ccnturie",  from  the  difference  of  the  reckoning,  that 
an  act  was  passed  (24  Geo.  1L,  1751)  for  equ  ilUiog 
the  style  in  (ireat  Britain  and  Ireland  with  tint 
u«ed  in  other  countries  of  Europe.  It  was  then 
enacted  that  eleven  days  should  be  omitted  alter 
the  2d  of  September  1752,  so  that  the  ensuing 
day  should  be  the  Mil).  A  similar  change  was 
about  the  same  time  made  in  Sweden  ami  Tifcany; 
Hiitl  Russia  i-<  now  the  only  conntrv  which  adheres 
to  the  old  ttylt ;  an  adherence  w  hich  renders  it 
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necessary,  when  a  hater  U  thence  uddressed  to  a 
person  iu  another  country,  that  the  date  should 
be  given  thus  :— April  5  or  " ;  for  it  will  be 
observed,  the  year  1800,  not  hemp  considered  by  us 
as  a  leiip-yeiir.  has  interjected  another  (or  twelfth) 
day  between  old  and  new  style. 

The  C.  of  the  French  Republic  remains  to  be 
noticed,  which  was  adopted  in  consequence  of  a 
decree  of  the  Niitionnl  Convention  in  1793.  The 
midnight  preceding  the  autumnal  equinox  of  1792 
was  fixed  upon  as  the  new  epoch,  from  which  the 
years  were  to  be  reckoned  us  the  Year  One,  the 
Year  Two,  Ac.  The  year  was  divided  into  12 
months,  each  of  30  days,  to  which  new  names  were 
given,  as  Vendimiaire  (vintage  month),  Brwnaire 
(fugtry  month),  Ate.  ;  and  instead  of  week*,  each 
month  was  divided  into  periods  of  M  day*,  called 
Primili,  Duodi,  Tridi,  Ac.  Five  n-mplemtntary  days 
were  added  at  the  end  of  ouch  year,  which  were  the 
Fete  dn  Genie,  Fete  da  Tramil,  Ac.  By  Napoleon's 
command,  this  new  system  was  abolished,  and  the 
use  of  the  Gregorian  C.  resumed  on  January  1,  1 806. 

CALENDAR  OF  PRISONERS,  in  the  practice 
of  the  criminal  law  in  England,  is  the  technical 
name  given  to  the  li-t  of  all  prisoners'  names  in  the 
custody  ot  the  sheriff  of  each  county,  prepared  for 
the  assizes.  When  the  business  is  over,  and  the 
trials  concluded,  the  clerk  of  assize  makes  out  in 
writing  four  lists  of  all  the  prisoners,  with  separate 
columns,  containing  their  crimes,  verdicts,  and 
sentences,  leaving  a  blank  column,  in  which,  if  the 
judge  has  reason  to  vary  the  course  of  the  law,  he 
writes  opposite  the  names  of  the  capital  convicts — 
to  be  reprieved,  respited,  transported,  ic.  These  four 
Calendars,  being  first  carefully  compared  together  by 
the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize,  are  signed  by 
them,  and  one  is  given  to  the  slierilf,  one  to  the  jailer, 
and  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize  respectively 
keep  another.  It  the  sheriff  receives  afterwards  no 
special  order  from  the  judge,  he  executes  the  judg- 
ment of  the  law  in  the  usual  maimer,  agreeably  to 
the  directions  of  his  calendar.  In  every  county,  this 
important  subject  is  settled  with  great  deliberation 
by  the  judge  and  the  clerk  of  assize,  before  the  judge 
leaves  the  assize-town;  but  probably  in  diflerent 
comities,  with  some  slight  variation,  us  in  Lanca- 
shire, 110  calendar  is  left  with  the  jailer,  but  one  is 
sent  to  the  home  secretary. 

CA LENMEKING  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
process  of  finishing  by  pressure  the  surface  of  linen 
or  cotton  goods.  It  is  usually  done  by  passing  the 
fabric  between  cylinders  pressed  together  with  great 
force;  hence  the  origin  of  the  term,  which  is  a 
corruption  of  eytmdrring. 

The  familiar  domestic  processes  of  starching  and 
ironing  afford  the  simplest  illustrations  of  the  object 
and  result  of  calendering.  The  domestic  mangle 
effects  the  sime  object  us  the  flat  iron,  ami  is  a  near 
approach  in  constr  iction  to  the  C.  engines  of  the 
manufacturer,  no  travers'mg-box  of  stones  being  used 
in  the  new  patent  mangles.    See  Mangle. 

The  cylindrical  C.  machine  is  said  to  hare  been 
introduced  into  this  country  by  the  Huguenots, 
driven  here  by  persecution.  The  cylinders  were 
originally  of  wood,  but  the  liability  to  warping  is  a 
strong  objection  to  these.  Hollow 'iron  and  copper 
cylinders  are  u*ed  where  heat  as  well  as  pressure  Is 
required,  the  cylinders  being  heated  by  steam  passed 
through  the  inside,  or  by  red-hot  rollers  or  heaters. 
Iron  against  iron  docs  not.  however,  produce  the 
desired  effect ;  it  is  necessary  that  one  of  the  cylinders, 
at  least,  shall  be  of  a  material  combining  consid- 
erable hardness  with  a  slight  degree  of  elasticity ; 
for  tht*  purpo  e,  paper  cylinders  are  used.  They 
are  made  by  cutting  a  number  of  circular  disks  of 


thick  pasteboard,  each  with  a  square  hole  iu  the 
centre  ;  those  disks  are  threaded  side  by  «idc  on  an 
iron  axis,  and,  thus  united,  form  a  cy  linder.  Cir- 
cular cast-iron  plates,  rather  smaller  than  the  card 
disks,  are  placed  at  each  end  of  the  axis,  and  the 
whole  is  compressed  with  enormous  force,  until  the 
paper  cyliuder  becomes  so  excessively  hard  that,  in 
the  subsequent  process  of  turning  in  the  lathe,  which 
it  has  to  undergo  to  make  it  perfid  y  true  and 
smooth,  the  tools  are  so  rapidly  blunted  that  two 
men  are  constantly  employed  in  sharpening  them. 
These  paper  cylinders  usually  work  against  a  heated 
iron  or  copper  roller. 

Before  the  final  rolling  in  the  C.  machine,  the 
fabric  is  first  lightly  smoothed  by  passing  over  warm 
cylinders.  Cotton  goods  are  starched  with  a  sturc-h 
prepared  from  flour,  und  the  starch  is  sometimes 
thickened  with  plaster  of  Paris,  porcelain  clay,  or  a 
mixture  of  these,  to  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of 
stoutness,  which  of  course  vanishes  when  the  article 
is  mashed.  For  ordinary  C,  the  fabric  is  then  simply 
pussed  between  plain  cylinders,  which  produces  the 
desired  effect  by  flattening  the  otherwise  round 
threads.  When,  by  means  of  a  hot  cylinder,  with  a 
pattern  raised  upon  it,  the  amount  of  this  flattening 
is  unequal  on  diflerent  parts  of  the  cloth,  the  beauti- 
ful effect  known  as  '  waieiing'  is  the  result,  G'laziug 
is  produced  by  combined  rubbing  and  pressure  ;  the 
rollers  being  made  to  move  with  different  velocities, 
so  that  one  side  of  the  fabric  is  rubbed  as  well  as 
pressed  by  the  roller  whose  surface  moves  with  the 
greater  rapidity.  A  copper  roller  is  preferred  for 
glazing,  and  is  made  so  hot  that  if  the  machine  stops 
it  burns  the  goods.  For  glazing  on  a  small  scale, 
and  for  made-up  articles  with  seams,  a  polished 
flint,  attached  to  a  lever,  and  pressed  down  by  a 
spring,  is  rubbed  over  the  surface  of  the  fabric, 
which  is  laid  upon  a  smooth  wooden  table  or  horse. 
This  is  the  old  method  of  glazing,  generally  used 
before  the  invention  of  the  rubbing  cylinders. 

CA  LENDS.  The  Romans  made  a  threefold 
division  of  the  month  into  Calend*,  Sonet,  and 
Idet.  The  C.  always  it'll  upon  the  1st  of  the 
month  ;  the  Nones  in  March,  May,  July,  and  October, 
on  the  7th;  and  the  Ides  on  the  15th;  and  in 
the  remaining  months,  the  Nones  on  the  6th,  ond 
the  Ides  on  the  1 3th.  The  C.  were  so  named  because 
it  was  an  old  custom  of  the  College  of  Priests  on  the 
first  of  the  mouth  to  call  (or  assemble)  the  people 
together  to  inform  them  of  the  festival  and  sacred 
days  to  be  observed  during  the  month ;  the  Nones 
received  their  name  from  being  the  ninth  day  before 
the  Ides,  reckoning  inclusively ;  snd  the  ides  from 
an  obsolete  verb,  signifying  to  divide,  because  they 
nearly  halved  the  mouth.  This  threefold  division 
also  determined  the  reckoning  of  the  days,  which 
were  not  distinguished  by  the  ordinal  numbers 
first,  second,  third.  Ac,  but  as  follows:  Those 
between  the  C.  and  the  Nones  were  termed  the  dam 
before  the  Sonis  ;  those  between  the  Nones  and  the 
Ides,  the  day*  before  the  Jde* ;  and  the  remainder, 
the  daft*  before  the.  C.  oT  the  next  month.  Thus,  the 
Ides  of  January,  happening  on  the  thirteen  of  that 
mouth,  the  next  day  would  not  be  termed  by  a 
Latin  writer  the  14th."  but  the  Wth  before  the  C.  ' of 
February,  reckoning  inclusively,  i.  «■.,  reckoning  both 
the  14th  of  January  and  the  1st  of  February,  and  so 
on  to  the  last,  which  was  termed  pridie  Calendar 

Ad  Calendat  Gnteaa,  a  Roman  proverbial  saying, 
practically  equivalent  to  'never.'  The  Roman 
C.  were  often  appointed  as  days  for  payment  of 
rent,  interest,  Ac. ;  but  as  the  Greeks  had  no  C,  a 
postponement  of  payment  ad  Calendar  Greieax, 
simply  meant  a  ref  isal  to  pay  altogether.  It  is 
said  that  the  Emperor  Augustus 'frequently  used  the 
phrase,  wbich  afterwards  became  a  proverb. 
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CALENTURE,  a  Spanish  term  (ralenlura) 
applied  to  a  species  of  temporary  delirium  or  fever 
occurring  on  board  ship  in  hot  climates,  and  prob- 
ably due  to  the  effect  of  exposure  to  the  direct  rays 
of  the  sun.  The  descriptions  of  the  disease  seem 
rather  fanciful  and  contradictory,  and  the  term 
is  ncarlv  obsolete.  See  Dictionnairt  tic*  Science* 
MhhcaU: 

C  A  L  H  0IT  V,  John  Caldwell,  an  eminent 
American  statesman,  descended  from  an  Irish  family 
who  founded  the  Calhouns'  Settlement  in  South 
Carolina,  was  born  at  Abbeville,  South  Carolina, 
March  IS,  1782.  Having  gained  distinction  at  the 
bar.  he  was  sent  to  congress  in  1811,  where  he  soon 
made  himself  the  lender  of  the  war-party  against 
England.  Author  of  the  tariff  of  lSlti,  so  favour- 
able to  his  native  state,  he  in  1817  was  named 
minister  of  war  by  President  Monroe,  and  reduced 
the  confused  slate  of  affairs  in  his  department  to 
order,  and  made  a  great  reduction  in  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  army  without  sacrificing  its  efficiency. 

Thia  early  part  of  C.'s  career  was  marked  by 
broad  and  patriotic  views,  to  which  his  subsequent 
preference  of  southern  interests  presented  an  un- 
favourable contrast.  The  tariff  of  18^8  not  being 
very  favourable  to  the  Southern  Slate*,  C.  still 
adhered  to  the  Government,  hoping  that  the  presi- 
dent, Jackson,  would  veto  the  measure;  but  as 
this  hope  was  disappointed,  C.  went  to  South 
Carolina,  ami  there  f 1 8  ■•!'/)  carried  in  the  legislature 
the  notorious  resolution,  '  that  any  state  in  the 
Union  might  annul  an  act  of  the  Federal  govern- 
ment.' To  this  decision,  Virginia,  Georgia,  mid 
Alabama  gave  in  their  adhesion,  and  threatened  a 
dissolution  of  the  I'nion.  President  Jackson 
promptly  used  energetic  measures  to  make  this 
resolution  of  no  effect.  C.  lost  popularity,  and 
despairing  of  reaching  the  Presidency,  resigned  his 
Vice  Presidency;  but  soon  afterward*  was  elected 
into  the  Senate.  In  183*,  be  delivered  his  famous 
speech  on  slavery,  and  continued  to  ngitatc  on 
behalf  of  the  slave-holding  interest  and  for  a  dis- 
solution of  the  I'nion,  both  with  voice  and  pen, 
until  hi*  death,  which  took  place  at  Washington. 
March  31,  W.m.  In  his  private  character,  C.  wa- 
hlamelc**;  but  in  his  career  as  a  statesman,  he  is 
understood  to  hnve  implanted  in  the  minds  of  his 
partisans  those  principles  which  culminated  in  the 
late  war  for  the  dissolution  of  the  Union.  During 
many  years,  he  had  lieen  employed  in  writing  his 
Treatise  on  the  Xature  of  (Jovtrwiirnt,  in  which 
he  advocates  the  doctrine  of  state  sovereignty,  and 
which,  along  with  other  works,  was  jmstlinmonsly 
published. 

CAUA'XO,  a  small  town  of  the  Austrian  Tyrol, 
situated  on  the  b  it  bank  of  the  Adige,  about  0 
miles  south  of  Trent.  It  fig-res  in  history  as  the 
place  where  the  Austrian  nrenduke,  Sigismund,  won 
a  signal  victory  over  the  Venetians  in  1 1 s7.  B(  ing 
a  place  of  considerable  military  importance,  it  was 
also  contested  in  the  campaigns  of  1 7'.»7  and  1  0. 

CA'LIBRE,  or  CA  LIBER,  is  a  technical  name  I 
for  the  diameter  of  the  bore  of  a  firearm,  whether 
a  piece  of  ordnance  or  a  small-arm.  The  ordnance 
from  which  solid  shot  are  projected  are  usually 
denoted  by  the  weight  of  eneh  shot,  as  i!  1 -pounder, 
f-s-poundcr,  Ac;  but  mortar-,  and  such  guns  as 
project  shell  or  hollow  shot,  are  more  usually 
denoted  by  the  '.,  such  as  13-inch  mortar, 
10-inch  sheil-gun.  Ac.  The  C.  of  the  chief  kind*  of 
firearm  will  be  no'iced  under  the  proper  headings  ; 
but  it  niav  here  be  observed,  generally,  that  the 
C.  of  Engli-h  ordnance  has  been  greatly  increased 
within  the  last  thirty  years,  pnrtly  by  boring  up  old 
guns,  and  partlv  bv  cn«ting  new." 
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CALICO-PRINTING  is  that  department  of 
the  art  of  dyeing  which  takes  cognizance  of  the 
production  of  a  coloured  pattern  on  cloth.  It 
appears  to  have  been  first  practised  at  Calicvt 
in  India — hence  the  term  calico;  and  the  pal  I  am- 
poors,  or  large  cotton  chintz  counterpanes,  which 
nave  been  manufactured  in  the  East  Indies  for 
centuries,  are  evidence  of  the  successful  practice 
of  the  art  in  that  country.  From  the  East  Indies, 
the  art  spread  to  Asia  Minor  and  the  Levant, 
thence  to  Augsburg  in  Bavaria;  from  whence,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  18th  c,  it  spread  to  Alsace  in 
France,  to  Switzerland,  and  ultimately  to  England 
and  Scotland.  The  term  is  strictly  applicable  to 
the  production  of  coloured  patterns  on  cotton 
cloth  or  calico  ;  but  as  now  employed,  it  includes 
all  the  processes  followed  in  the  formation  of  a 
coloured  pattern  on  cotton,  linen,  worsted,  and  silk 
goods,  as  ulso  mixtures  of  two  or  more  of  these, 
such  as  the  fabric  called  de  taint,  which  is  composed 
of  cotton  and  worsted. 

The  first  operation  connected  with  the  printing 
of  clotb,  is  the  removal  of  the  surface-hairs  or 
minute  threads  which  communicate  a  fibrous  down 
or  nap  to  the  surface  of  the  cloth,  and  if  allowed  to 
remain,  would  interfere  with  the  uniform  applica- 
tion of  the  colours.  The  surface  down  is  got  rid 
of  by  the  process  of  singeing,  during  which  the 
cloth  is  drawn  over  a  red-hot  iron  or  copper  bar  or 
plate,  or  through  a  series  of  gas  jets.  The  apparatus 
generally  used  for  hot-platt  tmaeinp  consists  of  a 
furnace  surmounted  by  a  metal  plate,  which  is  some- 
times ridged  on  the  surface.  The  cloth  having  pre- 
viously been  joined  at  the  ends,  to  make  a  long  length, 
and  been  placed  on  a  winch-roller,  is  first  brought 
in  contact  with  roller  brushes,  which  raise  the  nap 
on  the  cloth,  then  passes  over  the  white-hot  metal 
cylindrical  bur,  and  is  wound  on  to  a  second  winch- 
roller.  The  process  is  repeated  twice  on  the  face  of 
the  cloth,  being  the  surtace  to  be  printed  on,  and 
once  on  the  back.  Gat-nivpdnfj  is  accomplished 
by  drawing  the  cloth  through  brushes,  and  then 
over  a  horizontal  pipe,  perforated  with  rows  of 
small  holes,  or  slit  fiom  end  to  end,  so  that  the  gas 
issuing  therefrom  burns  as  a  n  -now  sheet  of  flame. 
The  cloth  is  not  only  allowed  to  come  in  contact 
with  the  burning  gas,  but  the  flame  is  transmitted 
through  the  cloth,  and  a  suction-apparatus  is  often 
placed  immediately  above  eo  as  to  draw  the  flame 
through  more  effectually.  When  well  singed,  the 
cloth  undergoes  the  process  ol  blending  (q.  v.),  and 
is  thereafter  calendered.    Sec  C.»les;  ekino. 

There  are  several  modes  of  applying  the  colours 
to  cloth,  and  these  are  respective!*  named. — 1.  The 
Madder  stvle;  2.  The  Padding  -tUe  ;  3.  Topical 
style;  4.  Resist  or  Reserve  style;  5.  Discharge 
style;  and  6.  China  blue  or  pot  d  ry  strie.  These 
various  processes  are  as  ore  in  being  intended  to  fix 
upon  the  cloth  the  diflerent  colours;  b  it  they  differ 
from  each  other  more  or  less  in  '1  e  sevetal  steps 
through  which  the  cloth  is  passed,  though  occasion- 
ally there  is  little  or  ro  line  of  separation ;  and 
ut  times  the  cloth  is  treated  by  one  method,  and 
subsequent!*-  by  another  stvle. 

The  M whirr  ft'iif  is  that  in  which  a  certain 
fixing  agent  or  mordant  is  print*  d  on  lh<>  cloth, 
which  is  then  introduced  into  the  colouring  matter 
in  a  dve-vit.  when  the  moid. tit  l  aving  ,n  attrac- 
tion alike  tor  the  fibre  of  the  eioih  and  tor  the 
colouring  matter,  octs  the  part  of  ghie  or  paste,  and 
cements  the  colour  to  the  cloth.  Originally,  madder 
was  the  only  colouring  substance  emp'oved  in  this 
style;  but  now-a-dayg  by  far  the  greitcr  number 
of  dye  stuffs,  vegetable  and  animal,  including 
cochineal,  logwood,  Ac  .  are  attached  to  c'oth  in  this 
manner.    The  fixing  agents  or  mordants  general'* 
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employed  are  different  strength*  of  red  liquor 
(■CC tote  of  alumina),  iron  liquor  (acetate  of  Iron.)  end 
mixture*  of  these.  These  are  thickened  with  wheat- 
st.irch,  potato-Hour,  routed  starch  or  dextrine,  and 
gum-arabic,  so  that  the  mordant  may  not  run  when 
it  is  pi.iced  on  the  cloth  by  the  pattern-block  or  by 
the  printing-machine.  After  the  mordant  has  been 
impi  inti'd  on  the  cloth,  the  Utter  it  hung  in  a  warm 
airy  room,  where  it  can  easily  dry,  but  where  it  is 
at  the  <wme  lime  surrounded  by  a  moist  atmosphere. 
The  result  i*,  that  the  mordant  is  decomposed,  the 
acetic  acid  ia  evolved,  and  the  alumina  or  iron  is 
left  attached  to  the  fibre  of  the  cloth  in  the  state 
of  an  insoluble  sub-salt,  which  cannot  be  dissolved 
by  water.  As  some  of  the  mordant  is  still  left  in 
it j*  original  soluble  condition,  it  is  necessary  to  wa*h 
the  cloth  free  from  this,  else,  during  the  dyeing 
operation,  the  soluble  part  of  the  mordant  would 
run  on  to  those  parts  of  the  cloth  not  intended  to 
be  coloured,  and  thus  produce  a  blotted  appearance. 
To  obviate  this,  the  cloth,  having  undergone  the 
proee**  of  drying  and  agting,  is  then  introduced  into 
a  vat  containing  water,  through  which  is  diffused 
some  cow -dung,  dung  substitute — a  preparation 
of  bone  a»h,  sulphuric  acid,  carbonate  of  soda, 
and  glue — or  bran.  The  result  of  this  process  of 
dunging  is  the  removal  of  the  soluble  part  of  the 
mordant,  as  also  the  starch  or  thickening  agent, 
leaving  the  decomposed  or  insoluble  mordant  adhcr- 
fti sc  to  the  fibre.  The  terms  </Kn<7-nxing,  tubttitutt- 
rixing,  and  6ra»<-nxiiig,  have  rclercncc  to  the  employ- 
ment of  one  or  other  of  these  agents  at  this  stage 
of  the  operation.  When  the  cloih  hns  been  well 
washed  from  the  dunging,  it  ia  introduced  into  the 
vat  or  dye  beck  containing  the  colouring  matter. 
The  whole  is  heated  by  steam-pipe*,  and  the  cloth 
being  placed  on  a  sparred  reel  kept  in  motion,  is 
repeatedly  wound  out  of  the  vat,  and  returned 
thereto.  The  result  is,  that  wherever  the  mor- 
dant adhered  to  the  cloth,  the  colouring  matter  is 
attached  thereto,  and  little  or  no  trace  of  colour 
adheres  to  the  unmordanted  parts.  The  last  oper- 
ation i*  the  clearing  or  brightening,  during  which 
the  coloured  cloth  i*  introduced  into  warm  baths  of 
water  containing  soda,  soup.  or.  for  the  more  deli- 
cate tints,  bran,  and  is  thereafter  acted  on  by  weak 
acid  solution*.  The  object  is  to  clear  the  colours, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  confer  upon  them  the 
property  of  resisting  the  fading  action  of  the  air 
and  sun  for  a  much  longer  time.  The  different 
•hades  of  colour  which  can  be  obtained  from  the 
same  madder  beck  or  vat,  with  different  mordants, 
are  very  numerous,  and  include  reds,  lilacs,  purples, 
chocolates,  and  blacks.  Thus,  when  a  weak  solu- 
tion of  red  liquor  (acetate  of  alumina)  is  employed 
as  the  mordant,  a  light  red  tint  is  piocurcd  ;  with  a 
stronger  aluminous  mordant,  a  deep  red  is  formed 
on  the  cloth;  with  a  more  or  less  dilute  solution 
of  iron  liquor  (acetate  of  iron),  the  cloth  is  coloured 
lilac,  violet,  or  purple;  with  a  strong  solution 
of  iron  liquor,  black  is  obtained.  Indeed,  the 
same  piece  of  cloth  stamped  in  different  places  with 
the  various  strength*  of  aluminous  andiron  mordants, 
and  mixtures  of  th>-se,  and  immersed  in  the  madder- 
bath,  will  be  obtained  dyed  with  all  the  shades 
mentioned;  and  in  this  manner,  many  of  the  beauti- 
ful variegated  coloured  dresses  and  handkerchiefs  are 
prepared  for  market. 

The  padding  ttglt  in  C.  Ls  intended  mainly  for 
the  impregnation  of  cloth,  in  whole  or  in  pus-t,  with 
mineral  colouring  substances.  When  the  cloth  is  to 
be  entirely  coloured,  it  is  immersed  wholly  in  a  vat 
containing  the  mordant.  When  the  colour  is  to 
appear  as  a  pattern  on  the  fabric,  the  mordant  is 
applied  by  a  pattern  block,  or  by  the  printing- 
machine.  In  either  case,  the  cloth  is  thereafter 
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thoroughly  dried,  and  washed  in  various  solutions, 
and  then  introduced  into  a  vat  containing  the  sub. 
stance  to  form  the  colour.  Thus,  if  a  piece  of  cloth 
is  to  be  entirely  impregnated  with  chromt  yellow,  it 
is  first  treated  or  puttied  in  a  solution  of  8  parts  of 
bichromate  of  potash  (KO,2(,'rOi)  to  a  gallon  of 
water  dried,  and  then  placed  in  a  vat  containing  a 
solution  of  6  or  8  ounces  of  acetate  or  nitrate  of 
lead  (I'bOA,  or  PbOXO,)  to  the  gallon  of  water. 
The  result  is  llutt  the  chroma te  of  lead  (PbOCrO.), 
is  formed  in  the  tissue  of  the  cloth  ;  and  when  the 
latter  is  washed  and  dried,  the  yellow  colour  still 
adheres  to  the  cloth  firm  aud  fast.  To  print  a 
yellow  pattern  on  cloth,  7  to  U  ounces  of  acetate  of 
iead,  and  the  same  quantity  of  nitrate  of  lead,  are 
dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  water,  thickened  with 
starch,  and  placed  upon  the  cloth  according  to 
pattern.  After  drying,  the  cloth  is  first  immersed 
in  water  contnining  a  little  carbonate  of  soda,  and 
ultimately  in  a  solution  of  bichromate  of  potash, 
when  the  pattern  becomes  fixed  in  bright  yellow, 
insoluble  in  water.  To  produce  Prus*ian  blm  on 
cloth,  it  is  treated  with  acetate  and  sulphate  of 
iron,  dr'ed,  washed  with  warm  chalk-water,  and 
immersed  in  a  very  weak  solution  of  yellow  pruasiate 
of  potash.  A  pattern  in  Prussian  blue  is  produced 
by  printing  a  pattern  in  the  cloth  nilh  the  iron  solu- 
tions thickened  with  gum,  aud  thereafter  proceeding 
as  above.  Chrome  green  is  produced  in  a  similar 
way,  by  using  sulphate  and  acetate  of  copper,  thick- 
ened with  glue,  and  thereafter  arscuioua  acid  with 
potash ;  and  so  also  other  colours,  such  as  iron  buff 
or  chamois,  manganese  bronze,  Ac. 

The  topical  style  in  C.  is  the  process  whereby 
certain  colouring  matters  which  are  insoluble  in 
water,  and  cannot  therefore  be  applied  to  cloth  by 
the  modes  suggested  under  the  madder  and  pad- 
ding styles,  are  treated  at  once  with  the  mordant, 
and  the  mixture  by  one  operation  transferred  by 
block,  or  otherwise,  directly  on  the  surface  or  top 
of  the  cloth,  and  hence  the  term  topical.  Indigo, 
saftlower,  and  arnotto  are  iuatances  of  such  insol- 
uble colouring  substances ;  and  when  these  aud 
other  dye-stuffs,  such  as  logwood  and  Brazil  wood, 
are  treated  with  water,  thickened  with  starch  and 
nitro-muriate  of  tin  (known  as  tpiriti)  added,  with 
occasionally  a  little  of  other  salts,  such  as  nitrate  of 
copper,  the  result  is  the  formation  of  ipirit-colomrt, 
which  can  bo  printed  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  and 
possess  a  certain  degree  of  fixity.  The  permanency 
nf  these  *pirit  colour*,  however,  is  very  much  in- 
creased, and  the  general  appearance  improved,  by 
afterwards  subjecting  the  goods  to  the  action  of 
steam  in  a  wooden  chest  oi  box,  wheu  the  term,  stana- 
colour$  ia  applied. 

The  rt*i*t  tfylt  in  C.  ia  that  in  which  certain 
materials  are  placed  on  the  surface  of  cloth,  to  pro- 
tect it  from  the  adhereuce  of  t!ie  mordants,  and, 
consequently,  to  keep  that  part  of  the  cloth  from 
being  attacked  by  the  colouring  matter.  These 
materials  are  termed  resists,  reserves,  or  rcsist- 
pastes,  and  they  are  divisible  into  mechanical  aud 
chemical.  The  mechanical  rttut*  are  such  sub- 
stances as  fats,  resins,  oils,  wax,  and  pipe-clay. .  A 
common  resist  for  silk  and  woollen  good*  is  a 
mixture  of  'l\  of  resin  and  1  of  suet ;  and  it  is  prin- 
cipally in  the  colour-printing  of  silk  and  woollen 
dresses  and  handkerchiefs  that  mechanical  resist* 
are  employed,  though  they  are  occasionally  used  for 
the  printing  of  cottons.  The  chemical  resists  mar 
act  on  the  mordant  or  on  the  colour.  Thus,  if 
it  be  desirable  to  remove  the  mordant,  and  thus 
leave  certain  parts  of  the  cloth  unable  to  attach 
colour,  the  printing  of  a  pattern,  with  some  acid 
substance  on  the  cloth  will  form  with  the  mordant 
a  soluble  salt,  which  can  be  readilv  removed  by 
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washing,  whilst  the  part*  which  hare  not  been  so 
acted  on  by  acid  are  not  dissolved  away  by  the 
washing,  and  still  retain  the  full  power  in  the  colour- 
rat*  (o  cause  the  adhesion  of  the  colour.  For  this 
purpose,  where  an  iron  or  aluminous  mordant  has 
been  employed,  it  is  customary  to  print  thereon 
in  the  requisite  pattern,  lemon-juice  or  lime-juice 
(containing  citric  acid),  tartaric  or  oxalic  acid,  and 
bisnlphate  of  potuasa,  or  a  mixture  of  two  or  more 
of  these,  thickened  with  pipe-clay,  China-clay,  gum- 
arabic,  dextrine  (British  gtim),  gum-Senegal,  or  a 
mixture  of  these;  occasionally,  chloride  of  tin  is 
employed.  Sulphate  of  zinc,  sulphate  and  acetate  of 
copper,  and  the  chloride  of  mercury,  are  used  to  re- 
sist the  adherence  of  indigo  blue. 

The  ditrkarye  niyie  la  C.  comprehends  the  employ- 
ment of  similar  materials  to  those  used  in  the  resist 
style,  but  aflrr  the  cloth  has  been  coloured  or  dyed, 
and  for  the  purpose  of  discharging  the  colour,  or 
Weaching  the  cloth  at  certain  parts,  according  to 
pattern.  The  dischargers  for  organic  colouring 
matters  are  chlorine  and  chromic  acid.  The  chlo- 
rine is  employed  in  the  form  of  bleachtng-powder 
(q.  v.),  and  the  cloth  alrendy  dyed  is  printed  with 
a  solution  of  tartaric  acid  (or  other  acid),  thickened 
with  pipe-clay  and  gum,  then  dried,  and  passed 
through  a  solution  of  bleaching-powrler,  when  the 
decoloration  occurs,  as  already  explained  under 
Bleaching.  The  chlorine  is  also  applied  by  placing 
a  number  of  folds  of  coloured  cloth  between  perfo- 
rated pattern-plates,  and  subjecting  the  whole  to 
great  pressure;  a  solution  of  chlorine  (obtained  by 
adding  an  acid  to  a  weak  solution  of  bleaching- 
powder)  is  allowed  to  percolate  down  through  the 
perforations  of  the  plates,  and  the  cloth  immediately 
underneath,  so  t hut  only  those  spots  are  bleached, 
while  the  rest  of  the  cloth  Is  so  highly  compressed 
as  to  keep  the  liquid  from  coming  in  contact 
therewith.  The  we)l;known  Turkey-red  hand- 
kerchiefs are  patterned  in  this  way.  The  chromic 
acid  is  generally  employed  in  discharging  indigo 
colour.  The  cloth,  already  entirely  blue,  is  soaked 
or  padded  in  bichromate  of  potash,  and  then  an 
acid  discharger  printed  thereon ;  and  wherever  the 
.ftcffl  discharger  (tartaric,  oxalic,  citric,  or  hydro- 
chloric acid)  comes  in  contact  with  the  blue  cloth 
containing  the  bichromate  of  potash,  chromic  acid  is 
liberated,  and  destroys  the  colour.  Instead  of  acting 
upon  the  coloured  cloth,  the  discharger  may  be 
employed  to  carry  off  the  mordant.  Thus,  cloth 
treated  wholly  with  a  mordant,  and  thereafter  printed 
with  u  pattern  in  acid,  has  the  mordunt  removed  at 
those  parts  where  the  pattern  block  has  placed  the 
acid.  Mineral  colours  can  also  be  discharged  in  a 
similar  way. 

The  Chitta  bJut  or  pottery  ttyh  in  C.  is  a  modi- 
fication of  the  topical  style,  where  indigo  is  deposited 
on  cloth  in  the  insoluble  state,  and  is  thereafter  mani- 
pulated with,  so  as  to  impregnate  the  cloth  with  the 
Indigo  more  or  less  strongly,  and  thus  produce  dif- 
ferent shades  of  blue. 

The  above  descriptions  of  the  various  operations 
in  C.  have  special  reference  to  cotton  cloth  ;  and 
though  many  steps  of  the  manipulative  processes 
apply  equally  well  to  linen,  silk,  worsted,  and 
de  lames  (worsted  and  cotton),  yet  considerable 
modifications  in  mode  of  treatment  and  material 
employed  are  required  in  the  successful  colour- 
priuting  of  alt  texture  containing  animal  fibre,  such 
as  silk  and  wool.  Where  the  printing  of  such  fabrics 
differs  essentially  from  the  processes  already  indi- 
cated, special  reference  will  be  made  under  Silk  and 
Wool.  The  different  colouring  matters  employed 
in  C.  being  identical  with  those  used  in  dyeing, 
will  be  considered  under  the  general  popular  title 
Dyk-sttffs;  and  the  mode  of  compounding  these 
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into  the  various  colours,  and  shndes,  will  be  more  ap- 
propriately introduced  under  Dtki.vo. 

CA  LICI  T,  a  seaport  of  the  district  of  Malabar, 
which,  though  on  the  west  side  of  the  peninsula  of 
Hindustan,  yet  forms  part  of  the  presidency  of 
Madras.  In  lat.  11*  15  X.,  and  long.  75  .',0  K.,  it  is 
distant  from  (ioa  and  Bombay  respectively  3(hi  and 
Alio  miles.  It  was  the  first  spot  in  India  visited  by 
Vasco  de  Gama,  being  then  the  chief  emporium  on 
the  const,  with  stately  dwellings  and  magnificent 
pagodas.  So  populous  and  powerful  was  it,  that  it 
twice  rcpubwd  the  Portuguese,  slaying  their  com- 
mander in  I5u»,  and  expelling  Albuquerque  himself, 
after  a  momentary  success  on  his  part,  in  1510.  It 
stands  near  the  mouth  of  a  small  river  of  the  same 
name,  appearing  to  have  possessed  at  one  time  a  tol- 
erably good  haven.  Gradually,  however,  this  har- 
bour has  been  filled  up  with  Hand;  aud  now  its  an- 
chorage is  merely  an  open  roadstead,  at  a  distance, 
at  least  for  large  vessels,  of  two  or  three  miles  from 
land.  Independently  of  this  physical  disadvantage, 
the  ravages  of  war  and  the  couij<etition  of  superior 
localities  contributed  to  the  decay  of  Culicut.  Ac- 
cordingly, in  11 VI,  when  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English, 'the  city  was  little  better  than  a  ruin.  Since 
then,  it  has  made  considerable  progress,  and  has 
been  estimated  to  contain  about  2u,<* si  inhabitants. 
From  C,  ca'ico  is  understood  to  have  derived  its 
name,  just  as  cambric  from  Cambray,  iu  the  north- 
east of  Frauee. 

CA'LIF  (Turk.,  a  successor),  the  title  of  Moham- 
med's successors  in  temporal  and  spiritual  power, 
from  which  the  historians  of  the  middle  ages  desig- 
nated the  Arab  empire  founded  by  these  princes,  the 
Califatf.  This  empire,  for  two  or  three  centuries, 
exceeded  even  the  Roman  empire  in  extent.  As 
Mohammed  died  without  leaving  any  sons,  a  contest 
arose  concerning  the  inheritance  of  bis  power,  which 
terminated  (632  a.  n.)  in  the  triumph  of  Abubekr 
(q.  v.),  one  of  his  fathers-in-law,  over  Ali,  his  nephew 
and  son-in-law.  Abubekr  now  assumed  the  title  of 
Califet-Rcsul-Allah — i.  e.,  Representative  or  Deputy 
of  the  Prophet  of  God.  He  sent  forth  his  armies 
for  the  extension  of  Mohammedanism,  and  after 
several  victories  over  the  forces  of  the  Byzantine 
empire,  conquered  Syria.  He  was  succeeded  in  634 
by  Omar,  another  father-in-law  of  Mohammed,  by 
whom  Egypt  and  Jerusalem  were  annexed  to  the 
califate.  He  assumed  the  title  of  Emir -al-Mumenin 
— i.  e.,  Prince  of  the  Faithful— a  title  which  all  subse- 
quent califs  retained.  Othman,  a  son-in-law  of  tho 
Prophet,  was  the  third  C,  and  was  elected  by 
six  persons  appointed  by  Omar  before  his  death. 
During  his  reign  (644 — flfirt  a.  p.),  the  Arabian  empire 
grew  with  extraordinary  rapidity,  being  extended 
into  Persia,  and  westward  along  the  north  coast  of 
Africa  as  far  as  Cents.  The  Byzantine  emperors 
recovered  Egypt ;  but  it  was  wrested  from  them 
again  at  a  prodigious  expense  of  blood.  The  people 
of  Medina  elected  Ali-lien-Abi-Tsleb  as  C.  upon 
the  death  of  Othman.  The  Shiites  retard  him  as  the 
first  truo  Imam  or  high-prieat,  and  honour  him  and 
his  son  Hassan  almost  equally  with  Mohammed 
himself.  Contests  against  rivals  prevented  him 
from  doing  much  for  the  extension  of  the  califate. 
Moawijah,  the  governor  of  Damascus,  having  mad* 
himself  really  independent  during  All's  life,  and 
having  extended  his  power  over  Syria,  Egypt,  and 
part  of  Arabia,  became  C.  in  661,  and  founded 
the  dvnasty  of  the  Ommiades,  making  the  califate 
hereditary."  He  removed  the  seat  of  the  califate 
to  Damascus,  nis  armies  ravaged  Asia  Minor,  and 
laid  siege  to  Constantinople,  but  could  not  take  it. 
He  made  important  conquests,  hewever,  in  Central 
Asia,     The  califate   did  not  remain  long  in  the 
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family  of  Moawijah,  and  it   frequency  happened  California,  and  W.  hv  the  Pocific.    It  lies  lielwwn 

Uiat  in  one  or  other  of  the  subject  countries  a  gover-  32°  32'  nnd  42°  N.  Int.,  and  between  1 14'  20'  and 

nor  raised  himself  to  a  temporary  independence;  124°  22'  \V.  Ion.    In  general  shnpe,  the  state  is  a 

and  rival  calif*  frequently  contended  for  power,  long  parallelogram,  "00  miles  lung  and  180  wide. 

Ahdalmelek  (085 — 7o5  a.  v.)  united  all  the  Moslems  Arenal)oitt  160,0<M>  square  miles, or  100,000,000  acres. 


under  his  dominion.  Under  his  son,  Walid  I.,  the 
califate  reached  its  zenith  of  prosperity,  the  Arabs 
conquering  Turkestan  in  7o7,  (i.datia  in  710,  and 
Spain  in  711.  Under  Hesham,  the  progress  of  the 
Arabs  in  the  west  was  arrested  by  Charles  Martel 
at  Tours  (732  a.  n.)  and  at  Narbonne  (735  a.  p.  ). 
The  dynasty  of  the  Ommiades  in  A.-iu  terminated 
with  Mcrwan  II.  in  7.V2,  giving  place  to  that  of  the 
Abbasides.  Hut  a  branch  of  the  Ommiades  founded 
an  independent  califate  at  Cordova,  and  another 
founded  one  in  Arabia,  which  subsisted  till  the  IfUh 
century.  Abul-Abhas  (75«v— 754  a.  n.),  the  first 
Abbastde  C,  signalised  himmlf  by  his  cruelty 
and  the  torrents  of  human  bloo<l  which  he  shed. 
His  successor,  Abu-Jafar,  called  A!-Mansur,  a  patron 
of  the  arts,  but  a  persecutor  of  Christians,  founded 
Bagdad  (q.  v.),  and  removed  the  scat  of  tho  califate 


The  state  may  be  divided,  with  reference  to  its 
physical  geography,  into  the  districts  of  the  Sierra 
Nevada,  tlic  Snemnicnto  basin,  the  Coast  Mountains, 
the  Colorado  desert,  and  tho  Mohave  ha-in.  The 
Coast  Mountains  extend  the  whole  length  of  the 
state,  and  reach  inland  from  the  ocean  al>out  30  miles. 
The  Sacramento  basin  lies  E.  of  the  coast  range,  1*- 


tween  Int.  3.'.°  nnd  4.1 


d  is  about  350  miles  long  l.r 


50  wide.  The  Sierra  Nevada  extends  from  lat.  35°  to 
42° ;  and  N.  of  38°  it  reaches  to  the  E.  boundary  of 
the  state.  The  range  varies  from  7000  to  1 1 ,000  feet, 
in  height.  The  Colorado  I>esert  lies  in  the  S.  K. 
corner  of  the  stnte,  and  is  70  miles  wide  hv  140  long. 
The  Mohnve  Bnsin  lies  N.  of  the  Colorado  IVsert,  nnd 
has  no  outlet :  all  the  streams  terminating  in  salt  lakes, 
most  of  which  drv  up  in  the  summer.  One  portion 
of  the  lm>in,  called  Death  Vallev,  is  375  feet  below 


thither.    From  the  beginning  of  the  9th  c,  the  Arab  1  the  level  of  the  sea. 

empire,  which  had  suffered  much  from  corruption  [  California  is  the  chief  gold-producing  country  of 
Mid  internal  disorganization  under  the  lust  califs  the  world.  The  total  amount  of  treasure  manifested 
of  the  Ommiade  dynasty,  and  had  never  completely  ;  at  the  Custom  House  of  San  Francisco,  for  exporta- 
recovered,  shewed  increasing  signs  of  decay.    E\en '  tion,  from  1849  to  1864,  inclusive,  was  $695,684,879. 


under  the  C.  Uarun-al-Kaschid,  whose  praises  the 
eastern  poets  were  accustomed  so  much  to  celebrate, 
independent  kingdoms  were  established  (8'»<>  a.  p.) 
by  the  Aghlabides  in  Tuuis,  and  the  Edrisidcs  in 
Fez.  In  821,  Taher,  the  governor  of  Khorussan, 
made  himself  independent,  and  established  a  dynasty 
there,  and  other  governors  of  provinces  followed 
his  example.  Hut  under  the  C.  Al-Mainuti,  the 
Arabians  conquered  Sicily  and  Sardinia,  the  former 
of  which  they  held  till  it  was  taken  from  them  in 
lo;;5  by  the  Normans ;  and  the  latter,  till  it  was  con- 
quered by  the  Pisans  in  lu.r>l  The  C.  Motas.vm 
— s,42  a.  i».)  was  the  first  to  employ  Turkish 
soldiers;  but  the  practice  was  followed  by  his  suc- 
cessors; and  the  Turkish  body-guard  soon  became 
a  formidable  power  in  the  califate,  and  about  the  , 
middle  of  the  9th  c.  assumed  the  right  of  deciding  j 
the  succession  to  the  throne.  Mirny  of  the  calif-, 
meanwhile,  were  base  voluptuaries,  and  of  the 
Others,  some  were  of  little  capacity,  nnd  their  power  j 
rapidly  declined.  Ere  the  middle  of  the  Imh  c,  the 
califs  themselves  exercised  u  mere  nominal  sove- 1 
reiguty,  whilst  tho  emirs,  like  the  mayors  of  the 
palace  towards  the  close  of  the  Merovingian  dynasty  : 
among  the  Franks,  possessed  all  real  power.  The 
princes  of  the  Fiitimide  dynasty,  which  succeeded 
that  of  the  Aghlabides  in  Tunis,  having  made  them- 
selves masters  of  Egypt  in  970,  assumed  the  title 
of  C.,  so  that  there  were  now  three  califate s — at 
Bagdad,  at  Cairo,  and  at  Cordova.  In  the  11  the, 
the  califs  of  Bagdad  were  still  acknowledged  as 
the  spiritual  chiefs  of  all  the  Moslems;  but  their, 
tem|>oral  power  scarcely  extended  beyond  the  walls  ! 
of  Bagdad.  Bagdad  itself  became  the  prey  of  a 
Mongol  horde  in  r„\*.s,  and  the  representative  of 
the  califs  fled  to  Egypt,  where,  under  the  protec- 
tion of  the  Mumelukes,  who  had  made  themselves 
masters  of  that  country  in  1  ii5f »,  he  retained  his  title  j 
and  spiritual  power,  which  he  transmitted  to  his 
successors,  •  who  continued  to  reside  there  till  the 
Turks  conquered  Egvpt  in  1517,  when  the  last  of 


From  this  al>oiit  $45,000,000  may  1*  taken  for  trea- 
sure from  Nevada,  Idaho,  British  Columbia,  Arizona, 
ami  Mexico;  but  $150,000,000  should  be  added  for 
gold  shipped,  though  not  reported  at  the  Custom 
House.  The  total  gold  yield  of  the  state  previous  to 
1868,  was  oi«»ut  $yoo,<M)0,ooo.  The  richest  quick- 
silver mine  of  the  world  is  that  of  New  Alinaden,  in 
Snntn  Clara  county  ;  the  annual  production  is  about 
2,600,uoo  pounds.  Cop|icr  is  found  in  half  the  coun- 
ties, and  iu  1864, 15,000  tons  of  ore  were  exported  to 
lie  smelted  ut  Swansea  and  Boston,  l'latiua  is  found 
iu  many  of  the  pincers.  Coul  is  found  in  nearly  all 
the  coast  counties,  and  asphaltum  is  produced  by 
many  springs  along  the  southern  coast 

In  1868,  the  yield  of  wheat  was  18,000,000  bush- 
els ;  Urlcy,  10,000,000.  In  1867,6,000,000  lbs. 
of  butter  wen-  made,  mi  l  3,000,<)UO  sheep  produced 
in  1869  more  than  15,000,000  lbs.  of  wool.  In  1867, 
4.000,000  gulls,  of  wine  and  400,000  galls,  of  brandy- 
were  made,  the  product  of  30,000,000  Iwaring  vines. 
The  silk  culture  is  rapidly  extending.  'The  fruits  of 
('.  are  of  extraordinary  size  and  ahuudunce.  Her 
woollen  factories  consume  nearly  6,000,000  ll*s,  of 
wool,  ami  $3,000,000  worth  of  iron  costings  were 
produced  in  1868  in  San  Francisco  alone. 

Congress  gave  to  the  state  6,500,000  acres  of  land 
for  the  support  of  common  schools,  and  72  sections 
for  a  state  university,  nnd  30,000  acres  for  an  agri- 
cultural college.  In  1863  there  were  78,055  white 
children  between  4  and  18  in  the  state,  of  which 
38,574  attended  school  There  were  754  public  schools 
in  the  stale,  and  the  income  of  tho  school  department 
wits  $581,055.  The  overage  monthly  wages  iMiid  to 
teachers  was  $80  (in  gold);  the  highest  $270;  the 
lowest  $29.  There  are  a  dozen  colleges  in  the  state. 
There  is  n  medical  college  in  Sun  Francisco  and  a  law 
school  at  Benicio.  In  i860  there  were  117  uewspapers 
and  4  monthly  magazines  in  the  state,  of  which  96 
were  political,  6  religious,  10  literary,  and  9  miaeello- 
neous.  Of  the  96  political  journals  22  were  doilies. 
The  Methodist  Church  North  hod  in  1861,  3000 
them  was  carried  to  Constantinople ;  and  since  that  .communicants  and  60  churches;  Methodist  Church 
time  the  Turkish  sultans  have  assumed  the  title  of  South,  1000  communicants  and  20  churches;  Old 
C,  and  claimed  to  be  regarded  as  the  spiritual  chiefs  School  Presbyterian,  1000  communicants  and  15 
of  all  the  Moslems,  a  claim  to  which  little  respect  churches;  New  School  Presbyterian,  500  coimuuni- 
has  ever  been  paid  except  within  the  limits  of  their  .  cants  and  1 1  churches ;  Congregntionalists,  600  corn- 
own  empire.  I  mnnicanU  and  1 1  churches ;  Cumberland  Presby- 
CALIFO'RNIA,  one  of  the  United  States,  Imunded  terinns,  800  communicants  ;  Baptists,  1000  communi- 
N  by  Oregon,  E.  by  Nevada  and  Arizona,  S.  by  Lower ,  cants,  42  churches ;  Episcopalians,  COO  communicants, 
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20  churches,  and  the  Unitarians,  100  communicants. 
The  Catholics  hove  TO  church?*,  75  priests,  and  they 
claim  to  hove  80,000  communicants.  There  are 
10.000  Jews  in  the  state,  and  thev  have  4  synagogues 
,nd  3  rabbi*.  There  are  90,000  Chiucac  iu  the  state, 
and  all  arc  classed  as  Buddhists. 

'Ihe  Federal  Government  has  a  custom-house  that 
cost  $800,000,  a  mint,  and  a  marine  hospital  in  San 
Francisco,  strong  fortifications  on  Alcatruz  Island  and  I 
at  Fort  Point,  a  navy-yard  at  Mare  Island,  military 
stations  at  Bcuicia,  Fort  Humtioldt,  Wilmington,  and  | 
Fort  Yuma,  an<l  light-houses  at  Crescent  City,  Hum- 
boldt Hay,  l'oint  Bouita,  Fort  Point,  Alcatraz  Island, 
Point  Pino*,  l'oint  Condition,  Santa  Barbara,  ami 
Point  Loma.  The  state  has  a  lunatic  asylum  at  Stock- 
ton, and  a  state  prison  at  San  Quentin. 

California  hits  48  counties,  and  in  1867  about 
5.*>0,ooo  inhabitants.  Uf  130,<MH)  voters,  of  whom 
8.1 .000  were  native  Americans,  55,000  were  from  the 
N.  and  30,000  from  the  S.  States. 

'flu;  taxable  property  of  the  state  was,  in  1864, 
$180,484,949.  The  value  of  real  estate  at  tito  close 
of  18«7  was  $22 1 ,34 1  ,(308.  -The  slate  debt  was 
$4,700,000  in  1868. 

Cal.  was  admitted  into  the  Union  Sept.  9th,  1850. 

CALIFORNIA,  LOWER  or  OLD,  a  department 
of  Mexico,  situated  on  the  W.  coast  of  North  America, 
and  formed  of  a  peninsula  lying  from  N.  W.  to  S.  E., 
ubont  750  miles  long  by  from  30  to  150  broad,  ami 
extending  from  Cape  Saint  Lucas,  its  mo*t  S.  point, 
lat.  22°  52'  N.,  Ion.  109°  53'  W.,  to  Int.  32°  30'  N. ; 
bounded  N.  by  Upper  or  New  California,  E.  by  the  gnlf 
of  California,  and  S.  and  W.  by  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
The  chief  towns  are  La  Paz,  the  capital,  with  a  |top. 
of  500,  near  the  S.  E.  extremity  of  the  peninsula,  and 
Loreto,  iu  about  lat  26°  12'  N\,  Ion.  1 12°  7'  W. 

CALIFORNIA,  Or  if  of,  an  arm  of  the  Pacific 
Ocean,  which  divides  the  peninsula  above  described 
from  the  rest  of  Mexico.  It  was  originally  known 
as  the  Sea  of  Cortex,  having  been  discovered  under 
hia  auspices,  and  explored  by  himself;  and  it  has. 
from  its  shape,  been  occasionally  designated  the 
Adriatic  of  the  New  World.  It  is  Too  miles  in 
length,  and  varies  in  width  from  40  to  loo  mile*. 
At  its  northern  extremity,  it  almost  touches  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  I'nited  States,  receiving  therefrom  the 
united  streams  of  the  Gila  and  the  Colorado.  The 
gulf  contains  many  islands,  particularly  towards  its 
head,  and  has  long  had  a  pearl-fishery.'  At  the  east 
Bide  of  its  entrance  stands  Mazatlati,  on  a  river  of 
the  same  name,  now  the  most  frequented  port  of  the 
neighbouring  regions. 

CALI'GULA,  Cuts  C.ksar  A  tot  sits  Gebmaxi- 
crs,  Roman  emperor  (37 — II  a.  d  ),  the  youngest  son 
of  Ocrmunicus  (nephew  of  Tiberius)  by  Agrippina, 
was  born  31st  August,  12  a.  n.,  at  Antium,  and  was  j 
educated  in  the  camp,  where  the  soldiers  gave  him 
the  by-name  C,  from  the  half-boots  {rnliffr)  which  , 
he  wore.  On  the  death  of  his  brother  Brusus,  he 
was  made  augur  in  his  stead;  and  on  the  death 
of  Tiberius  (:\~  a.  r>.),  who,  it  was  suspected,  had 
received  foul-play  at  his  h  inds,  it  was  found  that  he 
had  been  appointed  co-heir  along  with  the  grand- 
son of  Tiberius,  but  the  senate  and  the  people 
allowed  C.  supreme  and  sole  authority.  In  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  he  appeared  hardly  likely 
to  fulfil  the  threat  of  Tiberius,  a  ho  had  talked 
of  educating  C.  '  for  the  destruction  of  the  Roman 

people.'    He  was,  to  appearance,  lavishly  gi  rous 

and  merciful,  pardoning  even  those  who  had  been 
'he  instruments  of  cruelty  against  his  own  family. 
Hut  this  ostentatious  magnanimity  was  itself  n 
disease,  an  unwholesome  affectation,  founded  on 
uo  principle,  or  even  humanity  of  heart,  and  co- 
existed with  the  most  savage  voluptuousness  aud 
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lust.  Consequently,  when  illness,  the  result  of  his 
vicious  life,  had  weakened  his  faculties,  the  lo 
qualities  of  bis  nature  obtained  the  complete  1 
tery.  In  addition  to  the  senseless  prodigality 
which  he  commenced  hia  career— expending  in 
year  the  enormous  wealth  left  by  Tiberius  (720 
millions  of  sesterces') — he  began  to  manifest  the 
most  barbarous  pro|>e  nsitics.  He  banished  or  mur- 
dered his  relatives,  excepting  his  uncle  Claudius  and 
sister  DrusilU  (with  whom  he  carried  on  incestuous 
intercourse);  filled  Rome  with  executions,  confis- 
cating the  estates  of  his  victims;  amused  himself, 
while  dining,  by  having  victims  tortured  and  slain 
iu  his  presence;  aud  uttered  the  wish  'that  all  the 
Roman  people  had  but  one  neck,  so  that  he  might 
decapitate  Rome  at  a  blow! '  To  vie  with  Xerxes, 
he  made  a  bridge  of  ships  over  the  bay  between 
Babe  aud  Putcoli  (a  distance  of  three  Roman  milea 
and  six  hundred  paces),  aud  celebrated  the  exploit 
by  a  costly  banquet  on  the  middle  of  the  bridge, 
and  by  collecting  on  it  great  numbers  of  people, 
and  cuiu-ing  them  to  be  drowned.  His  favourite 
horse  was  stabled  in  a  palace,  fed  at  a  marble 
manger  aith  gilded  oats,  was  made  a  member  of 
the  college  of  priests,  and  afterwards  raised  to  the 
consulship.  As  a  climax  to  all  his  absurdities,  he 
declare.]  himself  a  god,  and  had  temples  erected, 
and  sacrifices  offered  to  himself.  To  gratify  his 
monstrous  desires,  he  shrunk  from  no  infamy;  he 
rohlfcd,  plundered,  and  taxed  his  subjects  to  a 
degree  which  seems  almost  incredible,  and  when 
even  these  means  proved  insufficient,  he  established 
a  brothel  in  his  o«n  palace,  and  sent  out  his  slaves 
to  solicit  the  public  patronage  for  it.  At  length  a 
conspiracy  was  formed  against  him,  and  he  was  as- 
sassinated 41  a.  t>. 

CALI  PPIC  CYC  I.E.    See  PkMod. 

CALI'TRI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Ultra,  near  the  Ofanto,  and  about  7  miles 
east-north-east  of  Oonzs.  It  has  a  population  of 
&219,  who  are  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits. Sheep  are  raised  to  a  considerable  extent  in 
the  vicinity. 

CA'LIYER  was  a  matchlock  or  firearm  about  mid- 
way in  size  and  character  between  an  arquebus  and 
a  musket ;  it  was  small  enough  to  be  fired  without  a 
rest  or  support. 

CALI  XTINKS,  a  Bohemian  religious  *ect,  so 
named  from  the  Latin  ailix,  a  cup,  because  they 
contended  for  giving  the  cup,  as  well  as  the  conse- 
crated wafer,  to  the  laity.  Their  confession  of  faith 
(14JI)  contained  the  following  articles:  1.  That  the 
word  of  God  ought  to  be  freely  and  regularly 
preached  by  the  priests  of  the  Lord  throughout 
Bohemia;  2.  That  the  eiicharist  in  both  kinds  ought 
to  be  administered  to  all  burdened  with  4  no  mortal 
sins,'  according  to  the  language  and  command  of  the 
Saviour ;  3.  That  the  clergy  should  se|>arate  them- 
selves from  secular  affairs;  4.  Thai  all  'mortal  sins,' 
and  especially  public  ones,  such  as  debauchery  and 
simony,  and  any  other  disorders  contrary  to  the  law 
of  God,  should  be  prevented  or  punished  by  those 
who  vserc  the  lawful  authorities  in  such  matters.  In 
other  main  | mints  they  were  moderate  followers  of 
John  Buss,  and  were  opposed  to  the  more  extreme 
sect  of  Taborites  (q.  v.).  Their  peculiar  articles  of 
faith  were  conceded  by  order  of  the  council  at  Ba.«el 
<1I3".);  and  having  prevailed  over  the  Taborites  in 
the  conflict  which  took  place  at  Bochmischhrod 
Moth  May  1434,  they  become  the  dominant  party  in 
Bohemia,  and  exercised  considerable  influence  over 
political  affairs .  Gradually,  however,  the  C.  lapsed 
from  the  severity  of  their  four  articles,  while  the 
schism  of  the  energetic  Taborites,  and  later  of  the 
Bohemian  Brethren  (q.  v.),  rendered  them  completely 
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powerless.  At  the  beginning  of  the  16th  c,  they 
had  ceased  to  |s»sscsa  any  in.|K>rtance,  and  only 
served  to  prepare  the  way  for  Protestantism. 

CALIXTUS,  Georo  (pro|»erly,  CnUUen),  an 
eminent  theologian  of  the  Lutheran  Church,  was 
born  15th  December  158(5,  at  Melley,  in  Holstein  ; 
studied  at  Fleiisborg  und  llelmstedt;  and,  in  IOCS, 
became  professor  of  philosophy  in  the  latter  of 
these  cities.  Two  yearn  after,"  he  betook  himself 
to  theology,  and  attracted  great  attention  by  the 
breadth  and  originality  of  his  views.  After  travel- 
ling for  some  lime  in  Germany,  Holland,  England, 
and  France,  where  he  made  the  acquaintance  of 
the  most  learned  men  of  his  time,  he  returned  to 
llelmstedt  in  1618,  and  was  appointed  professor  of 
theology.  His  genius,  the  depth  of  his  knowledge, 
and  his  large  experience  of  tin*  world  and  of  men, 
which  he  had  acquired  in  his  travels  developed  in  i 
bim  a  spirit  of  great  tolerance  towards  all  who  held  , 
their  religious  opinions  honestly,  whatever  these  I 
might  be.  Although  his  dissertations  on  the  Holy  | 
Scripture,  trnnsuhatantiation,  communion  in  one 
kind,  &c,  are  acknowledged  by  learned  Catholics  to 
be  about  the  most  solid  and  admirable  which  have 
been  composed  by  Protestants  against  the  distinctive 
doctrines  of  Catholicism,  he  was,  on  account  of 
some  statements  in  his  work,  entitled  Df  PnrAnui* 
JklipionU  ChrUtianm  Capitibu*  ( llelmstedt.  1613), 
which  seemed  lavoirahle  to  Catholic  dogmas,  and  of 
Others  in  his  Epitome  Theoliyiar  .\fi,rnli*  (llelmstedt, 
1631),  lie  T»!rrant<n  Ittformatnrum,  &c.  (Helmsteit, 
10.18),  declared  guilt v  of  abominable  heresy  by  the 
adherents  of  the  letter  of  the  Conconlienformel — i.  e., 
the  Lutherans,  men  who  now  possessed  nothing  of 
the  great  reformer  but  his  animosity.  C.  seems  to 
have  fell,  wh:it  many  devout  hearts  still  feel,  that 
the  polemical  harshness  of  Lutheranism  is  a  serious 
obstacle  in  the  way  of  a  great  Catholic  Christianity, 
and  that  Protestantism  must  assume  another  form 
still  before  it  can  hope  to  become  the  religion  of 
Europe.  Under  this  conviction,  C.  endeavoured  to 
shew  that  the  oldest  and  most  fundamental  articles 
of  the  Christian  faith — viz.,  the  facts  embodied  in 
the  '  Apostles'  Creed' — were  common  to  all  Chris- 
tian sects  (see  art.  Syncretism).  In  subsequent 
dissertations,  having  stated  that  the  doctrine  of 
the  Trinity  was  le-s  distinctly  taught  in  the  Old 
than  in  the  New  Testament,  and  that  good  works 
were  necessary  to  salvation ;  and  finally,  at  the 
religious  conference  of  Thorn,  in  1649,  whither  he 
was  sent  as  a  mediator  by  the  elector  of  Branden- 
burg, having  beeu  on  more  intimate  terms  with  the 
Calviuistic  than  the  Lutheran  theologians,  C.  was 
accused  of  apostasy.  Fortunately,  however,  he  had 
powerful  friends,  who  stood  firmly  by  him,  and 
through  their  help  he  was  enabled  to  retain  his 
professional  chair  to  the  end  of  his  life.  He  died 
lath  March,  1656. 

CALI.,  a  term  often  used  in  reference  to  various 
theological  and  ecclesiastical  subjects. — 1.  The 
command  or  invitation  to  believe  in  Jesus  Christ 
is  designated  the  call  of  (Jud,  or  the  gospel  call. 
Calviuistic  theologians  make  a  distinction  between 
a  general  call  and  a  tp+eial  or  rferttuti  call.  The 
former  is  addressed,  they  say,  to  all  to  whom  the 
word  of  God  comes;  but  it  is  insufficient  of  itself 
to  induce  any  man  to  the  act  of  faith,  and  requires, 
in  order  to  its  efficacy,  that  it  be  accompanied 
by  the  special  and  irresistible  grace  of  the  Holy 
Spirit.  They  arc  careful,  however,  to  state  that  the 
general  or  outward  calling  by  the  word  always 
precedes  and  accompanies  the  "s|>ecial  and  effectual 
calling  by  the  Spirit.  The  notion  of  an  inward 
call  by  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  soul,  unconnected 
with  outward  calling  by  the   word,  belongs  not  1 


to  Calviuistic,  but  to  mystic  theology. — 2.  A  call 
to  office  in  the  church,  and  particularly  to  the 
ministry  of  the  Gospel,  is  regarded  by  Christians 
generally  as  proceeding  from  God;  and  the  Church 
of  England  requires  of  candidates  for  ordination  an 
express  profession  that  they  trust  they  arc  so  moved 
of  the  Holy  Ghost. — 3.  A  call  by  the  people  who 
are  to  be  under  the  pastoral  care  of  a  minister  has 
been  generally  regarded  in  the  Christian  Church 
as  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  the  pastoral 
relation.  But  there  have  been  great  differences  of 
opinion  as  to  what  constitutes  a  sufficient  call,  and 
great  differences  of  practice  with  regard  to  it.  Some 
of  the  principal  ecclesiastical  dissensions  in  Scot- 
land have  had  their  origin  in  this  question.  The 
election  of  a  pastor  by  the  Christian  people  of  his 
parish  or  congregation,  has  been  contended  for  by 
many  ns  the  true  call,  or  the  beet  kind  of  it ;  others, 
approving  of  pa  trot  is  ge  with  certain  limitations, 
have  contended  no  less  earnestly  for  the  right  of  the 
people  to  be  consulted,  so  that  without  their  con- 
curring by  a  call,  the  patron's  presentee  should  not 
be  held  entitled  to  be  inducted  into  the  pastoral 
office  ;  and  acording  to  the  practice  of  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  this  concurrence  has  been  always  at 
least  formally  sought.  Questions  concerning  the 
call  and  its  proper  value  were  supposed  to  have  been 
determined  by  an  act  (ueually  called  the  Earl  of 
Aberdeen's  act),  passed  when  the  disrtption  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  took  place  in  18-13,  but  have 
begun  again  to  be  agitated  within  the  Established 
Church.  See  Church  or  Scotland,  Free  Culrch 
ur  Scotland,  and  Patronage. 

CALL,  a  stipulated  stim  to  be  paid  towards  a 
share  in  a  joint-stock  undertaking.  For  example,  in 
a  £10  share,  there  are  usually  at  least  four  calls  of 
£•>,  His.  each,  the  calls  being'uiade  at  intervals  of  not 
less  than  three  mouths. 

CALL,  a  military  musical  term  meaning  a  signal 
on  the  trumpet. 

CALL  is  a  metal  whistle  used  by  the  boatswain 
and  his  mate  on  shipboard.  Tarious  strains  or  kinds 
of  sounds  produced  denote  signals  or  orders  for  hoist- 
ing, heaving,  lowering,  veering,  belaying,  letti»g-go, 
&c.  These  sounds  are  as  much  attended^'  to  by 
seamen,  as  those  of  the  drum,  bugle,  and  tnn 
by  soldiers.  At  one  time,  a  gold  call,  with  a  chain, 
used  to  be  the  badge  of  an  Admiral. 

CALL  OF  THE  HOUSE  is  an  imperative 
summons  to  every  member  of  parliament  of  either 
House  on  some  jsirticulur  occasion,  when  the  sense 
of  the  whole  House  is  deemed  necessary.  In  the 
House  of  Lord*,  when  any  urgent  business  is  deemed 
to  require  the  attendance  of  the  lords,  it  has  been 
usual  to  order  the  House  to  be  called  over;  and  this 
order  has  sometimes  been  enforced  by  fines  and 
imprisonment  upon  absent  lords.  On  some  occa- 
sions, the  Lord  Chancellor  has  addressed  letters  to 
all  the  peers,  desiring  their  attendance,  as  on  the 
illness  of  George  III.,  1st  November,  1S10.  The 
most  important  occasion  on  which  the  House  was 
called  over,  in  modern  times,  was  in  1  S'U\  for  the 
trial  of  Queen  Caroline. 

When  the  Ilous*  of  Common*  is  ordered  to  be 
called  over,  it  is  usual  to  name  a  day  which  will 
enable  the  meml>ers  to  attend  from  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  interval  between  the  order  and  the 
call  has  varied  from  one  day  to  six  weeks.  If  it  be 
really  intended  to  enforce  the  call,  not  less  than  a 
week  or  ten  days  should  intervene  between  the 
order  and  the  day  named  for  the  call.  The  order 
for  the  House  to  be  called  over  is  always  accompanied 
by  a  resolution,  1  that  such  members  as  shall  not 
then  atteud,  be  sent  for,  in  custody  of  the  serjeant- 
at-arms.'    Aud  it  was  formerly  the  custom  to  desire 
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the  Speaker  to  write  to  all  the  sheriff*  to  summon  1 
the  members  to  attend.    On  the  day  appointed  for 
the  call,  the  order  of  the  day  is  read  and  proceeded  ' 
with,  postponed,  or  discharged,  at  the  pleasure  of  j 
the  House.    If  proceeded  with,  (he  names  are  called  j 
over,  according  to  the  counties,  which  are  arranged 
alphabetically.    The  members  of  a  county  are  called 
first,  and  then  the  members  for  every  city  or  borough 
within  that  county.    The  counties  in  England  and 
Wales  arc  called  first,  and  those  of  Scotland  and 
Ireland  in  their  order.     This  point  is  mentioned, 
because  it  makes  a  material  difference  in  the  time  at 
which  a  member  is  required  to  be  in  his  place. — See 
May's  Proceeding*  in  Parliament,  on  attendance  of 
Member*. 

CALL  TO  THE  BAR  is  the  formal  expression 
by  which  the  admission  of  law-students  to  the 
rights  and  privileges  of  the  degree  of  barrister  in 
England  and  Ireland  is  publicly  announced.  In 
Scotland  the  corresponding  expression  is  Patting 
AdvocaU.  See  Barrihtib,  Inn*  or  Co  bet,  and 
Advocates,  Faculty  or. 

CA  LLANDER,  a  village  In  Perthshire,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Teiih,  16  miles  north-we*t  of 
Stirling,  and  to  which  there  is  a  branch  of  the 
Scottish  Central  railway.  It  lies  in  a  beautiful 
and  romantic  situation,  surrounded  by  high  moun- 
tains and  Highland  hikes.  Hence  it  is  much 
frequented  by  tourists,  who  make  this  place  a 
centre  to  visit  Benledi,  the  Trosachs,  the  Bracklin 
Falls,  and  Lochs  Luhnaig,  Vennaehar,  A  eh  ray,  and 
Katrine.  There  is  a  large  and  commodioim  hotel, 
well  provided  with  carriages  and  horses.  Pop. 
17  In. 

CALLA'O,  the  port  of  Lima,  the  capital  of  Peru, 
connected  with  that  city  by  a  railway  of  A  miles  in 
length.  It  stands  in  lat.  Pi'  S.,  and  long.  77°  18'  W. 
The  harbour  has  a  commodious  quay  with  a  fine 
pier.  The  roadstead  is  large,  free  from  rocks,  and 
safe,  being  sheltered  by  the  island  of  San  Lorenzo. 
The  exports  are  specie,  copper,  cotton,  burk,  and 
hides.  C.  contains  about  20,im>o  inhabitants.  It  is 
only  about  110  years  old,  the  original  city  having, 
in  174u,  been  submerged  and  destroyed  by  an  earth- 
quake. 

CALLl'CHTHYS  (Or.  kalot,  beautiful,  ichthyt,  a 
fish),  a  genus  of  fishes  of  the  family  Silurtdm  (q."  v.), 
having  the  body  almost  entirely  covered  by  four 
rows  of  large,  hard,  narrow,  scaly  plates,  two  rows 
on  each  side.  The  head  is  also  protected  by  a  sort 
of  helmet.  The  mouth  is  small,  the  teeth  very 
small ;  two  long  barbules  hang  from  each  ancle  of 
the  mouth.  The  species  of  this  genus  are  natives  of 
warm  climates,  particularly  of  South  America. 
Thev  are  interesting  because,  when  the  streams  or 
pools  which  they  inhabit  dry  up,  they  make  their  w  ay 
across  the  land  to  some  other  piece  of  water, 
even  although  at  a  considerable  distance.  They 
also  sometime*  bury  themselves  in  the  mud  of 
wet  meadows,  out  of  which  they  are  digged.  They 
have  so  special  organs  for  carrying  a  supply  of 
water  with  them,  like  the  climbing  perch,  but  are 
supposed  to  retain  a  little  between  the  plates  of  their 
body.  A  still  more  interest  part  of  the  natural 
history  of  these  fishes  is  their  making  regular 
nests,  generally  of  leaves,  in  which  they  deposit 
their  eggs,  near  the  margin  of  the  water,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  rainy  season,  the  male  and  female 
uniting  in  watching  them  until  they  are  hatched. 
These  habits  are  shared  by  a  species  of  the  allied 
genus  Dora*,  in  which  the  Literal  plates  are  broader, 
keeled,  and  each  ending  in  a  spine. 

CALLI'OONUH,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natu- 
ral order  Poljigonem  (q.  v.),  having  a  quadrangular  : 
fruit  (aehtnium,  q.  v.),  winged  at  the  angles.    The ; 
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best  known  species  is  C.  Pallasia,  a  succulent  shrub 
found  on  the  sandy  stepi**  near  the  Caspian  Sea, 
and  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Volga, 
where  its  acid  fruit  and  its  also  acid  shoots  often 
serve  to  allay  the  thirst  of  the  Kalmucks  and  of 
weary  travellers.  Its  root  strikes  deep  into  the 
sand,  is  swollen  at  its  upper  part,  and  when  cut 
there,  gives  out  a  nutritious  gum  resembling  traga- 
canth  (q.  v.),  which  is  also  obtained  by  pounding  and 
boiling  it,  and  on  which  the  Kalmucks  feed  in  times 
of  scarcity. 

CALLl'MACIIUS,  an  eminent  poet,  grammarian, 
and  critic  of  the  Alexandrian  period,  flourished 
about  the  middle  of  the  3d  c.  B.  c.  He  was  of  a 
distinguished  family  at  Cyrene,  in  Libya ;  taught 
grammar  and  belles-lettres  in  Alexandria;  was  a 
favourite  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphia,  and  his  suc- 
cessor, Ptolemy  Euergetcs  ;  ami  w  as  made  princ  pal 
librarian  of  the  Alexandrian  Library.  He  wrote 
many  works  on  the  most  various  subjects  (Suidas 
mentions  8o0),  but  only  fragments  are  extant;  nor 
have  we  many  of  his  |toems ;  but  the  poems  w  hich 
we  have,  bear  the  marks  of  an  age  when  the  artificial 
had  obtained  a  preference  over  the  natural. 

CALLING  THE  DIET  is  the  Scotch  term  for 
Arraignment  (q.  v.),  although  the  forms  are  different. 
In  Scotland,  excepting  in  cases  of  high  treason, 
there  is  no  grand  jury,  but  the  procedure  is  briefly 
as  follows  :  Before  a  prisoner  can  be  tried,  a  written 
or  printed  copy  of  the  indictment  preferred  against 
him  must  have  been  served  fifteen  days  before 
the  trial,  with  a  copy  of  the  list  of  witnesses  to  be 
examined  against  him,  and  also  of  the  jury  panel. 
When,  therefore,  he  is  placed  at  the  bar  of  the  court, 
and  called  on  to  plead,  he  is  presumed  to  know  the 
nature  of  the  charge  made  against  him.  But  if  it 
be  desired  by  him,  or  by  his  counsel,  the  clerk  in 
the  first  instance  reads  the  indictment  aloud  in 
open  court — the  same  being  a  well-prepared  syllo- 
gistic statement  of  the  facts,  which  the  prosecutor 
is  prepared  to  prove.  He  is  then  called  upon  to 
stale  his  objections  to  the  relevancy,  and  to  have 
such  rclevaucy  disposed  of  by  the  court,  before 
being  called  on  to  plead  to  the  fact.  If  the  judg- 
ment of  the  court  is  in  favour  of  the  objection, 
the  prosecution  for  the  time  fails,  and  the  prisoner 
is  scut  back  to  jail,  to  abide  another  indictment, 
unless  the  prosecutor  cbooi-es  to  abandon  the  case 
against  him  altogether.  See  Inmctmest,  Veeuict, 
Dkiksck. 

CA'LLINC.ER,  one  of  the  hill-forts  of  Bundrlcuod 
(q.  v.),  elevated  about  7'M>  feet  above  the  adjacent 
plain,  and  separated  Irom  a  neighbouring  range  of 
mountains  by  a  ravine  of  12lH>  yards  in  width.  It 
is  in  lat.  25 'N.,  and  long.  8'»  S-i'  E  ,  being  112  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Allahabad.  Prom  its  position 
and  sire,  C.  must  at  one  time  have  been  a  place  of 
great  strength.  It  was  stormed  by  the  British  in 
1812.  At  the  south-east  base  of  the  rock  stands  a 
town  of  the  same  name,  which,  though  it  is  now 
much  decayed,  yet  bears  testimony  to  its  ancient 
extent  and  grandeur.  The  locality  is  famous  for  its 
excavated  temples  of  Siva. 

CALLIO'NVMCS.    Sec  Deagonet. 

CALLI  OPE  (i.  e.,  the  sweet-voiced)  wan,  accord- 
ing to  the  ancient*,  the  first  of  the  Muses  (q.  v.), 
and  presided  over  epic  poetry,  or  over  poetry  in 
general.  She  was  said  to  ho  the  mother  of  Orpheus, 
of  the  Sirens,  tic.  She  wa 
a  style  and  wax  tablet*. 

CA'LLIPERS,  a  kind  of  compasses  with  curved 
legs,  used  by  turners  and  other  workmen  for  measur- 
ing the  diameters  of  cylindrical,  spherical,  and  other 
curved  work.  The  C.'  are  liid  over  the  work,  and 
opened  or  closed  until  both  poiuta  just  touch  the 
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a  rule,  and  the 
or  the  size  is 


fry ;  then  the  C.  are  laid 
extent  of  their  opening  measure 
pared  with  a  pattern. 

CALLI'STHEXES,  of  Olynthus,  was  the  son  of 
Hero,  a  cousin  of  Aristotle.  C.  was  born  about 
86u  n.  c. ;  he  was  educated  by  Aristotle  along  with 
Alexander  the  Great.  He  devoted  himself  to  the 
study  of  natural  and  political  history,  and  accom- 
panied Alexander  the  Great  in  bin  expedition  to 
India.  He  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the  courtiers 
and  royal  favourites,  and  of  Alexander  himself,  who 
was  displeased  by  his  remonstrating  against  his 
intended  assumption  of  divine  honours,  and  in 
general  by  his  bold,  indiscreet,  outspeaking  ways; 
and  lie  was  put  to  death  on  a  pretended  charge  of 
treason,  328  n.  c.  Only  a  few  fragments  of  his  his- 
toric works  remain,  and  these  are  not  valuable.  The 
History  of  Alexander  ascribed  to  him.  of  which  there 
are  several  MSS.  in  the  Paris  Library,  is  evidently 
a  production  of  the  7th  c,  and  rather  a  romance 
than  a  history. 

CA'LLITIIRIX.  See  Saoocin. 
CA'LLITRIS.  Sec  Sanharacii. 
CALLO  SITIES.   See  Court, 

C ALLOT,  JxroriM,  one  of  the  most  eminent 
artist*  of  his  time,  waa  born  at  Nancy,  1592.  Pro- 
ceeding to  Rome,  he  commenced  drawing  and  en- 
graving under  Thomaasin  in  his  eighteenth  year.  He 
next  went  to  Florence,  where,  by  numerous  apirited 
etching*,  he  Rained  great  fame,  and  engraved  for 
Cosmo  II.,  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  a  series  of 
plates  of  court-festivals,  Ac.  When  his  patron 
died  (1621),  C.  returned  to  his  native  place,  and 
increased  bis  reputation  by  a  copious  series  of  etch- 
ings, including  six  plates  of  the  siege  of  Breda.  By 
order  of  Louis  XIII.,  who  invited  C.  to  Paris,  etch- 
ings of  the  sieges  of  Rochelle  and  the  He  Rh6  were 
executed;  but  C.  refused  to  commemorate  by  art 
the  capture  of  his  native  town,  and,  declining  the 
pension  offered  by  the  king,  returned  to  Nancy, 
where  he  died,  1635.  His  activity  as  an  artist  was 
marvellous.  Of  his  engravings,  1800  are  still  pre- 
served at  Dresden.  As  helps  to  a  vivid  conception 
of  the  manners,  conditions  of  life,  events,  Ac,  in 
the  17th  c,  they  are  invaluable.  C.'s  '  Mitres  de 
la  Guerre,'  a  aeries  of  18  plates,  are  especially  cele- 
brated. 

CALLUNA.    See  Hrath. 

CA'LLCK.  This  term  was  employed  in  old  sur- 
gical works,  and  is  still  used  popularly,  to  indicate 
the  exuded  material  by  which  fractures  of  bones  are 
consolidated  together.  If  the  broken  ends  are  accu- 
rately adjusted  to  each  other,  there  is  no  projection 
of  C,  but  merely  a  slight  deposition  of  it  between 
the  two  surfaces;  if,  however,  the  adjustment  is  not 
accurate,  the  C.  is  effused  in  such  quantity  as  to  fill 
up  any  interspaces  that  may  exist,  and  as  often  to 
form  a  considerable  hard  swelling  round  the  Beat 
of  the  fracture;  any  excess  Is,  however,  usually 
absorbed  during  the  last  stage  of  the  repair  of  a 
fracture.  When  the  broken  ends  are  allowed  to 
move  upon  each  other— which,  of  course,  should  be 
always  prevented,  if  possible— a  ferule  of  new  bone, 
encircling  both  fragments  for  some  little  distance, 
so  as  to  splice  them  together,  till  they  are  united  by 
a  permanent  C,  is  formed ;  this  is  termed  a  pro- 
visional callus. 

CALMET,  Arorsmx*,  an  exepetical  and  histori- 
cal writer,  and  learned  Benedictine,  was  born  at 
Jtcsnil-la-HorgRe,  near  Com  mercy,  February  26, 
167*2,  and,  in  1689,  entered  the  order  of  Benedictines. 
In  1698,  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  theology  in  the  Abbey  Moyen-Moutier;  in 
1704,  sub-prior  of  a  convent  of  learned  monks  at 


Miinster,  in  Alsace ;  and  in  1706  he  went  to  Paris,  to 
superintend  the  publication  of  bis  Commentary  on  thl 
Bible.  He  was  afterwards  appointed  prior  at  Lay 
(1716),  Abbot  of  St.  Leopold  (17 18),  Abbot  ofSenoues 
in  Lorraine  (1728),  and  died  at  Paris,  October 
26,  1757.  His  exegetical  writings  have  been  com- 
mended and  studied  with  advantage  by  both  Roman 
Catholics  and  Protestants.  The  Commentary  on  the 
Bible  (28  vols.,  Paris,  1707— 1716),  though  marked 
by  the  author's  deficient  knowledge  of  the  oriental 
languages,  contains  valuable  researches  in  biblical 
antiquities.  C.'s  Historical  and  Critical  Dictionary 
of  the  Bible  {4  vols.  Paris,  1722 — 1728)  was  translated 
into  English,  German,  and  other  languages,  and  has 
passed  through  many  editions.  His  other  works — a 
Hilary  of  the  Bible,'  and  of  the  Jem  (1718),  and  a 
Universal  History  (1735— 177 1)— are  mere  compila- 
tions; but  his  History  of  Lorraine  is  founded  on 
original  researches.  Solid  criticism  and  vigorous 
intellect  are  wanting  in  all  his  works. 

CALMS,  or  CALM  LATITUDES,  are  those  partt 
of  the  ocean,  near  the  equator,  which  are  suhject 
to  total  absence  of  wind  for  long  periods  together. 
The  part  of  the  ocean  where  C.  are  most  looked  for, 
is  between  the  region  of  the  trade-winds  and  that 
of  the  variable  winds.  See  Wind*.  It  U  almost  as 
much  dreaded  by  seamen  as  a  region  of  storms,  for 
the  ship  is  uunavigable:  aud  during  a  calm  of  many 
weeks,  food  and  water  may  bo  nearly  exhausted,  at 
a  point  too  far  from  land  for  boats  to  reach  it. 
Where  a  calm  occurs  unexpectedly,  it  is  likely  to  be 
followed  by  violent  storms. 

CA  LMUCKS.    Sec  Kalmucks. 

CALNE,  a  parliamentary  borough  and  ancient 
town  of  Wiltshire,  on  the  river  Mardeu,  SI  miles 
north-north-west  of  Salisbury.  It  lies  in  one  of  the 
many  valleys  in  llie  chalk  escfrpment  of  this  part 
of  England,  with  the  plateau  of  the  Marlborough 
DowriB  and  Salisbury  Plain  on  the  east  and 
south.  It  consists  of  several  streets,  and  the 
houses,  which  of  late  have  been  greatly  improved,  are 
chiefly  built  of  stone.  The  manufacture  of  woollens, 
formerly  carried  on,  has  become  quite  extinct ;  but 
there  is  a  flax  factory  at  which  a  considerable 
number  of  persons,  male  and  female,  are  employed. 
There  is  also  a  weekly  corn-market.  Population 
of  the  town  in  1801,  6117.  The  parliamentary 
borough,  formerly  retumiug  two  members  to  parlia- 
ment, but  now  only  one,  includes  part  of  Blackland 
and  Cal»toue.  Many  Roman  remains  have  been 
found  here.  The  West-Saxon  kings  had  a  palace  at 
Cable,  but  no  traces  of  it  now  remain.  At  a  synod 
held  here  by  St.  Dunstan  in  977,  relative  to  the 
celibacy  of  the  clergy,  the  floor  of  the  room  in 
which  the  synod  sat  gave  way,  precipitating  all  to 
the  ground  but  St.  Dunstan,  who  presided.  On  an 
almost  perpendicular  declivity  3  miles  east  of  C.  is 
the  figure  of  a  Wo*.  157  feet  long,  in  a  spirited 
attitude.  It  is  a  trench  filled  with  chalk  stones,  and, 
tradition  asserts,  was  constructed  by  King  Alfred  to 
commemorate  his  victory  over  the  Danes  in  878. 

CALO'EE.    See  Bokhmkria. 

CALOMARDE,  Don  Francisco  Taheo,  Corwr, 
a  Sjianish  statesman,  was  born  in  1775  at  Villel, 
in  Aragon.  He  studied  at  Saragnssa,  where  he 
passed  as  an  advocate.  After  the  expulsion  of  the 
French,  and  the  return  of  Ferdinand  VII.  in  1814, 
C.  was  among  the  first  to  hurry  to  Aragon,  and  do 
homage  to  him  as  an  absolute  monarch.  As  a 
reward  of  his  obsequious  celerity,  he  obtained  the 
highest  office  in  the  Secretaria  General  de  Indiat, 
but  lost  it  on  account  of  accepting  a  bribe.  On  the 
restoration  of  the  constitution  in  1820,  he  unsuccess- 
fully courted  the  favour  of  the  Liberals;  but  when 
the  French  army  in  1823  enabled  the  king 
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more  to  rule  despotically,  C.  was  appointed  secre- 
tary of  the  Cdtttara  del  Real  1'atrouato,  one  of  the 
moat  influential  offices  in  the  kingdom.  Not  long 
after,  the  king  made  him  Minister  of  Justice.  While 
he  held  thin  function,  he  persecuted  the  Liberals 
with  cold-blooded  suvageness,  recalled  the  Jesuit*, 
reopened  the  monasteries,  and  closed  the  universi- 
ties, lie  also  secretly  favoured  the  party  of  Don  j 
Carlos;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  by  treating  any 
unseasonable  outbreak  with  a  strictness  bordcriug 
on  cruelty,  he  preserved  himself  from  the  suspicion  j 
of  being  implicated  in  their  schemes.  In  1883,  when 
Ferdinand  was  supposed  to  he  on  his  death-bed,  he 
was  prevailed  on  by  C.  to  reintroduce  the  Salic  Law, 
by  which  Christina  was  excluded  from  the  throne, 
and  Don  Carlos,  the  favourite  of  the  Absolutists,  ap- 
pointed his  successor.  This  excited  the  hatred  of 
the  nation;  and  Ferdinand,  recovering,  abolished  the 
law.  To  avoid  imprisonment,  C.  fled  to  France.  He 
died  at  Toulouse  in  1842. 


CA  LOMEL  is  tl 
the  compounds  of 


ipular  name  given  to  one  of 
compounds  ot  mercury  (Hg)  and  chlorine  (CI), 
and  known  to  scientific  chemists  as  the  subchloride 
of  mercury  (Hg»CI).  It  is  prepared  by  taking  two 
cquul  portions  of  mercury,  dissolving  one  portion 
iu  hot  concentrated  sulphuric  acid  (SOj),  which 
forms  sulphate  of  mercury  (HgOSO,),  thereafter 
adding  the  second  part  of  the  metal,  and  triturating 
the  whole  in  a  mortar  till  the  metal  becomes  incor- 
porated with  the  sulphate  of  mercury.  This  mixture 
is  then  added  to  one-half  its  weight  of  common  salt 
(NaCI),  and  heated  in  a  retort,  when  C.  sublimes, 
and  condenses  in  the  cool  part  of  the  receiver,  as  a 
fine  white  powder.  A  minute  portion  of  corrosive 
sublimate  which  accompanies  it,  is  removed  by 
washing  with  water.  C.  is  very  dense.  It  is  not 
soluble  in  water,  and  sparingly  so  in  acids.  It  turns 
black  on  the  addition  of  lime-wuter,  potash,  soda, 
or  ammonia;  and  when  heated  in  an  iron  spoon,  or 
on  a  knite,  it  does  not  char,  but  rises  in  vapour, 
sublimes  unaltered,  and  readily  condenses  again  on 
any  cool  surface  held  near  it.  Although  C.  has  been 
more  used  iu  British  practice  than  any  other  prepa- 
ration of  mercury,  it  is  not  known  to  have  been 
emploved  before  the  17th  rentury.  Its  medicinal 
virtues  will  be  treated  of  with  the' other  mercurials. 
See  Mkhitry. 

CALONXE,  Charlies  Alkxawpre  dk,  Controller 
General  of  Finance  in  France  under  Louis  XVL, 
was  born  January  20,  17<S4,  at  Douay.  Possessing 
superior  abilities,  he  studied  law,  and  having  filled 
successfully  various  offices,  was  made,  in  1783,  Con- 
troller General  of  the  Treasury.  In  this  capacity 
he  soon  gained  favour  among  the  courtiers,  who  had 
complained  of  the  parsimony  of  Turpot  and  Necker. 
C,  though  he  found  French' finance  in  a  deplorable 
state,  was  determined  not  to  term  poor,  gave  bril- 
liant entertainments,  paid  off  the  debts  of  his  patron 
the  Count  of  Artois,  supplied  the  queen  with  suffi- 
cient pocket-money,  grunted  pensions  and  gratuities 
to  his  supporters  and  favourites,  paid  off  arrears, 
and  purchased  the  residences  of  St.  Cloud  and  Ram- 
bouillet !  His  means  of  raising  money  were  perfectly 
simple — he  borrowed,  anticipated,  issued  chancery- 
edicts,  and  prolonged  and  augmented  extraordinary 
taxations  iu  a  style  never  known  before.  The  parlia- 
ment resisted  these  measures,  but  C,  backed  by  royal 
authority,  carried  them  iuto  execution.  Tho  crisis 
necessarily  arrived;  and  iu  178rt,  when  the  people 
could  bear  the  extraordinary  taxation  no  longer, 
C.  advised  the  king  to  convoke  tho  Assembly  of 
the  Notables,  and  proposed  to  abolish  the  privileges 
(exemption  from  taxes)  of  the  noble  and  wealthy, 
to  take  the  duty  off  salt,  to  abolish  tocarp  (feudal  or 
compulsory  service  to  too  lord  of  the  manor),  aud 
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to  distribute  the  burden  of  taxation  more  equally. 
The  people  and  the  aristocracy  demanded  a  con- 
vocation of  the  States  General,  iustead  of  the 
Assembly  of  the  Notables ;  but  C.  boldly  proceeded 
with  his  plan,  opened  the  Assembly  of  the  Notables, 
February  2,  1787,  and  in  a  pleasant  and  florid 
oratiou,  described  the  general  prosperity  of  French 
industry  and  commerce,  aud  brought  his  speech  to  a 
climax  by  confessing  that  the  aunuol  deficit  of  the 
treasury  had  risen  to  115  millions  of  francs,  and  that 
during  the  time  from  1776  to  1780,  the  government 
had  borrowed  no  less  a  sum  than  about  I25u  millions! 
The  Notables,  instead  of  proceeding  with  C.'s 
plan  of  reorganisation,  demanded  from  him  a  state- 
ment of  accounts.  Not  being  able  to  give  this 
satisfactorily,  he  was  stripped  of  his  dignities,  and 
banished  to  Lorraine.  After  this,  C  resided  chiefly 
iu  England,  until  iu  1802  he  obtained  from  Bona- 
parte permission  to  return  to  France,  where  he 
died,  in  very  embarrassed  circumstances,  October 
80,  1802. 

CALOPHY'LLUM  (Gr.  beantiful  leaf),  a  genua 
of  trees  of  the  natural  order  Uuttifrra\<\.  v.),  natives 
of  warm  climates.  Some  of  the  species  yield  valu- 
able timber,  as  C.  antputifolbtm,  the  Pikky  Trie, 
which  grows  at  Pcnang,  and  in  the  islands  to  the 
eastward  of  the  bay  of  Bengal,  and  furnishes  the 
beautiful  straight  spare  called  Peon.  The  resinous 
products  of  somo  species  are  valuable,  and  among 
them  are  some  of  the  substances  known  by  the 
name  of  Tacamah aca  (q.  v.).  V.  Jnovhtfllwit,  which 
vields  true  East  Indian  Tacamahaca,  is  a  very  large 
and  beautiful  umbrageous  tree,  often  planted  for  its 
shade  and  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  which  are 
white  and  in  loose  axillary  racemes.  It  is  one  of  tbe 
most  valuable  timber-trees  of  the  South  Sea  islands. 
The  timber  resemble*  mahogany,  being  of  equally 
close  texture,  although  of  lighter  colour,  aud  very 
durable.  The  leaves  are  oblong  and  obtuse;  the 
fruit — which  in  all  this  genus  is  a  globose  drupe  or 
stone  fruit — is  about  the  size  of  a  walnut ;  and  s 
fixed  oil  is  expressed  from  its  kernel,  which  is  used 
for  lamps,  Ac.  A  similar  oil  is  expressed  from  the 
seed  of  V.  Oalaba,  the  Calaba  Trsk  of  the  West 
Indies,  which  also  has  white  sweet-scented  f 
and  of  which  the  timber  is  used  for  various 
particularly  for  staves  and  cask-headings. 
CA  LORIC,  a  term  for  Heat  (q.v.). 
CALORIC  ENGINE.  This  is  a  new  name  given 
by  Captain  Ericsson  to  his  latest  and  most  improved 
air-enfliue.  There  seems  no  reason  for  this  change 
of  name,  unless  it  were  meant  to  distinguish  it  from 
the  previously  well-known,  though  hitherto  unsuc- 
cessful air-engines  of  the  Messrs.  Stirling,  with  which 
it  is  nevertheless  identical  in  principle,  although 
somewhat  modified  in  form. 

Air-engines,  in  their  principal  working-parts,  are 
very  similar  to  the  ordinary  steam-engine,  tbe  power, 
which  is  derived  from  air  expanded  by  heat,  being 
communicated  to  a  piston  working  iu  a  cylinder,  and 
thence  by  piston-rod  aud  connecting-rod  to  the  crank 
and  main-shaft.  In  the  earlier  air-engines  by  Sir 
George  Cayley  and  others,  the  air  had  iu  temperature 
raised  to  6<*>*  or  60o*  by  passing  it  through  a  heated 
chamber ;  and  after  having  onee  acted  on  the  piston, 
it  was  allowed  to  escape  into  the  atmosphere,  carry- 
ing along  with  it  a  large  portion  of  its  heat,  which 
was  thus  wasted. 

Tho  distinctive  principle  of  the  Messrs.  Stirling's 
air-engine,  as  of  the  later  C.  E.,  consists  in  saving 
the  greater  pari  of  this  waste  heat,  and  using  U 
again  and  agaiu  iu  the  working  of  the  engine,  so 
as  greatly  to  economise  tho  expenditure  of  fueL 
This  frequent  use  of  the  same  heat  is  effected  by 
of  ou  'economising  process'  or  « regenerator,' 
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confining  of  a  chamber  or  chambers  filled  with 
metallic  rfevos  of  wire-gauze,  or  minutely  divided 
mctahu  passages,  through  which  the  hair  is  made 
to  pass  outward*  from  the  cylinder,  after  having 
performed  its  work  on  the  working  piston  of  the 
engine,  leaving  a  great  part  of  its  heut  in  the  sieves 
or  narrow  p.t.*sitgcs,  to  be  given  out  l»y  them  again 
to  the  returning  air,  which  in  made  to  pass  in- 
**ir<i»  through  (he  same  sieves  or  narrow  passages, 
and  by  a  slight  accession  of  new  heut  from  the 
furnace,  to  produce  unother  effective  stroke  of 
the  pi-ton.  By  repeating  thin  process  at  each 
stroke  of  the  engine,  it  is  evident  that  a  large 
portion  of  the  heat  that  would  otherwise  go  to 
waste  will  l>c  used  many  times  over,  and  thus  u 
smaller  amount  of  new  heat  will  r<  quire  to  be 
supplied  from  the  hentiug  furnace  of  the  engine,  and 
a  corresponding  wiving  of  fuel  be  effected.  The 
most  ready  and  simple  illustration  of  the  action  of 
the  economizer  is  to  be  found  in  JeHrey's  Respirator, 
which  is  almost  a  facsimile  of  one  of  the  forms  of 
economizer  previously  adopted  in  Stirling'*  engines. 

This  method  of  extracting  the  heat  from  air, 
ami  recomtnunic.iting  it  to  the  Mime,  or  a  similar 
quantity  of  air,  was  first  discovered  by  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Stirling,  now  of  Oulstou,  Ayrshire,  who  obtained  a 
patent  for  it  in  l8lf>.  After  testing  it  in  various 
working  models,  an  engine  was  built  and  applied  to 
the  pumping  of  water  from  a  quarry  in  A)  rehire  so 
rails  a*  1>18;  but  from  the  slight  const  ruction  ot 
the  heating  vessel,  which  was  of  boiler-plate,  and  the 
want  of  experience  and  care  in  the  engine-keeper, 
the  part  exposed  to  the  heat  of  the  furnace  became 
overheated,  and  soon  gave  way,  and  the  invention 
was  for  a  time  abandoned. 

In  working  with  air  at  the  ordinary  pressure  of 
the  atmosphere,  the  engine  wad  found  to  require  to 
be  of  large  dimension*,  as  compared  to  a  steam- 
engine  of  the  same  power ;  and  in  order  to  obviate 
this  objection,  it  occurred  to  .Mr.  James  Stirling, 
C.  E.  (  now  of  Edinburgh;,  brother  of  the  inventor, 
that  by  using  air  of  a  higher  density,  mechanically 
compressed,  the  power  might  be  much  increased 
without  materially  increasing  the  size  of  the  engine. 
This  became  tin;  subject  of  a  second  patent  by  the 
two  brothers  jointly  in  1827  ;  but  various  defects 
in  this  engine,  which  had  not  been  anticipated, 
led  to  its  abandonment  a  second  time.  One  of 
these  defects  aro»e  from  the  accumulation  of  the 
heat — not  fully  extracted  by  the  sieves  or  small 
passages — in  the  cool  part  of  the  regenerator,  of 
which  the  external  surface  was  not  sufficiently 
large  to  throw  ofT  the  nnrecovered  heat  when  the 
engine  was  working  with  highly  compressed  air. 
In  order  to  meet  this  defect,  a  powerful  tubular 
refrigerator,  cooled  with  water,  was  designed,  which, 
along  with  several  other  improvements,  weie,  after 
being  tested  in  a  small  engine  of  2  horse-power, 
finally  secured  by  patent  by  the  Messrs.  Stirling  in 
181".  Two  of  these  improved  engines  were  con- 
gtru.  ted,  one  with  a  cylinder  12  inches  in  diameter, 
and  2  feet  stroke,  which  worked  to  20  horse-power ; 
and  another  with  a  cylinder  16  inches  in  diameter, 
and  4  f >  et  stroke,  which  was  tested  to  fully  40 
hor-e-power.  This  latter  engine  did  all  the  work  of 
the  Dundee  Foundry  Company  regularly,  with  a 
raving  of  about  75  per  cent,  of  the  fuel  used  by  the 
Menm  engine,  for  upwards  of  three  years,  during 
which  period  they  employed  no  other  motor.  At 
the  end  of  this  period  it  was  laid  aside,  owing  to  the 
failure  of  one  of  the  heating  vessels,  the  renewal  of 
which  would  have  led  to  considerable  expense  and 
loss  of  time. 

Captain  Ericsson,  in  his  late  bold  attempt  to 
introduce  his  C.  E.  in  the  splendid  ship  which 
lore  his  name,  seems  to  have  experienced  the 


same  difficulties  and  disappointments,  and  to  have 
tried  nearly  the  same  remedies  as  the  Messrs. 
Stirling.  The  first  working  cylinders  of  the  Jl'riemson 
were  108  inches,  or  14  feet  iu  diameter,  with 
n  stroke  of  8  feet,  nnd  worked  with  air  at  the 
pressure  of  the  atmosphere.  This  power  was  found 
inadequate  lor  the  requirements  of  the  ship.  The 
form  of  the  C.  K.  has  been  essentially  modified,  and 
may  be  said  to  lie  a  different  machine  from  that  for- 
merly found  ineffectual.  It  is  now  very  simple,  and 
is  worked  at  a  moderate  temperature,  but  is  as  yet 
incapable  of  exceeding  the  limit  of  4  l>or*c-|>ower. 
But  although  he  has  been  disap|>otutcd  in  the  great 
remits  anticipated  for  the  Erir**on,  air-engines  on  a 
small  scale  are  l-eing  extensively  introduced  in  the 
United  States  for  driving  prinling-presnes,  &c.,  %nd 
it  is  to  be  hojicd  that,  with  a  lurgur  cx)ieriencv,  some 
hencficiul  result  may  yet  be  obtained  on  a  greater  st  ale 
from  the  use  of  the  econoinir.iug  principle,  of  the 
efficacy  of  w  hich  there  can  he  no  doubt. 

For  full  accounts  of  these  engines,  see  ltcp.  on 
Machinery,  &c,  Prog,  of  Ind.,  arts,  Paris  Kxh.,  1867, 
by  F.  A.  P.  Barnard,  and  AppUton'i  MechanicM* 
Magazine,  New  York,  Octolwr,  1851,  and  March  and 
September,  1853. 

CALORI  METER,  a  measurer  of  the  degree  of 
heut  (q.  v.). 

CALO  TR0P1S.    See  Mcpar. 

C  A  IX>  T  T  I S  T  E  S  (Le  Mmmrnt  <k  la  Calotte),  a 
society  of  witty  and  satirical  men.  iu  the  time  of 
Louis  XIV'..  who  were  headed  by  two  officers  in 
the  king's  body  guard,  named  Torsac  nnd  Aimon. 
Their  name  was  taken  from  the  word  calotte  (a 
'small  cup,'  worn  by  monks  over  the  tonsure),  and 
their  amusement  consisted  in  sending  to  any  public 
character  who  had  exposed  himself  to  ridicule,  a 
•  patent,'  authorising  him  to  wear  the  calotte,  as  a 
covering  for  the  weak  part  of  his  head.  The  armo- 
rial bearings  of  the  Rtnimtnt  de  la  Calotte  consisted 
of  various  symbols  of  folly,  with  the  motto  '  Ce*t 
rrt/ner  one  tie  *a*nr  rire.'  When  Torsac,  its  first 
'  generalissimo'  died,  the  society — which  occupied  a 
position  of  satirical  hostility  to  the  French  Academy 
— drew  up  a  burlesque  funeral  oration,  manufactured 
out  of  the  pompously  eulogistic  phrases  that  the 
academicians  were  in  the  habit  of  using.  As  the 
society  became  audacious,  and  did  not  spare  even 
royalty  itself,  it  was  dissolved  by  the  minister 
Fleurv.  The  Mimoiret  povr  tervir  a  V  Hintoire  de  la 
Calotte  (Basel,  1725)  is  an  amtsing  little  book.  Dur- 
ing the  Restoration  the  title  Kegime  de  la  Calotte  was 
applied  to  the  priestly  administration  of  affairs. 

C  A 'LOT  YPE  PRO'CESS  (Or.  beautiful, 
tvjxts,  impression),  a  title  comprehending  a  variety 
of  methods  for  the  production  of  negative  photo- 
graphs on  piiper,  and  so  mimed  by  the  inventor, 
Mr.  Henry  Fox  Talbot,  who  exhibited  the  result  of 
his  experiments  in  the  year  1840.  The  princijde 
involved  in  the  C.  P.  depends  on  the  susceptibility 
to  the  action  of  daylight  of  a  surface  chemically 
prepared,  and  the  practice  consists  in  the  prepar- 
ation and  exposure  in  the  camera,  of  a  sheet  of 
paper,  having  on  one  surface  an  even  and  finely 
divided  layer  of  iodide  of  silver,  nitrate  of  silver, 
and  an  organic  acid ;  the  image  obtained  on  this 
surface  being  subsequently  developed  with  gallo- 
nitrate  of  silver.  It  will  be  unnecessary  here  to 
describe  the  various  modifications  which  have  been 
introduced  wilh  the  object  of  imparting  a  high  de- 
gree of  sensibility  to  the  paper ;  one  process— the 
best — will  suffice  to  describe  the  manipulation. 

Good  English  paper,  sized  with  gelatine,  shoukf 
be  rhoeten,  the  foreign  starch-sized  papers  being 
unsuitable,  on  account  of  the  solutions  sinking  in 
loo  deeply,  and  thus  impairing  that  sharpness  *l 
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lould  be  posseted  by  a  good 
live.    The  paper  is  then  floated  on  otie  fide, 


iod  nega- 
,  and  for 

a  moment  ouly,  on  a  solution  of  Iodide  of  silver  in 
iodide  of  potassium ;  prepared  by  adding  freshly 
precipitated  iodide  of  silver  to  a  strong  solution  of 
iodide  of  potassium.  It  is  then  dried,  and  plunged 
into  a  dish  containing  distilled  water,  which,  by 
removing  the  soluble  iodide  of  potassium,  precipi- 
tates the  iodide  of  silver  in  an  even  and  finely 
divided  condition  over  the  whole  surface  of  the 
paper,  which  in  this  state  will  keep  good  for  twelve 
months.  It  is  now  ready  to  receive  the  tentitive 
coating;  this  operation,  which  Is  called  exciting  the 
paper*  is  performed  in  the  following  manner:  Two 
solution*  arc  prepured  —  one,  a  saturated  solution 
of  gallic  acid  in  cold  distilled  water,  called  solution 
A;  the  other,  a  solution  of  SO  grains  of  nitrate  of 
silver  in  one  ounce  of  distilled  water,  to  which  one 
dram  of  glacial  acetic  acid  has  been  added;  this 
is  called  solution  B.  The  iodised  paper  obtained 
as  above  is  now  laid  on  a  board  having  a  piece 
of  clean  blotting-paper  on  it  a  little  larger  than 
the  paper  to  be  excited,  and  the  following  solution 
brushed  over  tt  with  a  clean  Buckle's  brush — dis- 
tilled water,  1  oz.  ;  solution  A,  15  drops;  solution  D. 
15  droits.  This  mixture,  prepared  in  a  chemi- 
cally clean  glass  vessel,  should  be  freely  applied, 
and'  the  excess  absorbed  by  clenn  blotting-paper. 
The  paper  is  now  ready  for  exposure  in  the  camera, 
and  may  be  ut  once  placed  in  the  dark  slide;  or  u 
stock  may  be  thus  sensitised,  and  preserved  between 
folds  of  blotting-paper  until  required  for  use.  The 
time  of  txixmirt — varying  from  three  minutes  to  a 
quarter  ot  an  hour — is  determined  by  the  diameter 
and  focal  length  of  the  lens  employed,  the  aperture 
of  the  diaphragm  or  stop,  and  the  amount  of  light 
prevailing  at  the  lime.  The  tUvelnnmrttt  of  the  latent 
image,  an  operation  which,  like  the  preceding,  la  of 
course  conducted  in  a  room  illuminated  only  by 
yellow  light,  is  accomplished  by  applying  frevly  and 
uniformly  over  the  whole  surface  solution  A ;  and 
when  the  imnpe  hegius  to  appear,  apply  a  second 
quantity,  to  which  a  few  drops  of  solution  R  have 
been  previously  added,  to  increase  the  intensity. 
The  whole  operation  of  development  occupies  about 
a  quarter  of  nn  hour  ;  and  when  the  details  are  fully 
out,  the  picture  should  be  washed  with  water,  and 
JLred,  by  immersion  in  a  solution  of  1  part  of  hypo- 
sulphite of  soda  to  4  parts  of  water ;  it  is  then  again 
freely  washed  in  frequent  changes  of  water  during 
several  hours ;  it  is  lastly  dried  and  traxed ;  when  it 
may  be  regarded  as  a  finished  negative,  from  which 
positive  prints  may  be  obtained,  having  the  lights 
and  shadows  us  in  nature.    Sec  Positivk  I'histinu. 

CALOY'ERS,  a  general  name  for  the  monks  of 
the  Greek  Church.  The  name  U  a  corruption  of  two 
Greek  words,  Mom  and  gerdn,  and  signifies  '  good 
old  men.'  The  C.  follow  the  order  of  St.  Basil,  and 
are  divided  into  three  ranks:  the  novices,  called 
Areknri;  the  ordinary  professed,  called  Mierochemi ; 
and  the  more  perfect,  called  Megalochemi.  It  is 
always  from  among  them  that  bishops  and  patriarchs 
are  chocen,  because  they  are  generally  members  of 
the  most  distinguished  families  of  the  upper  and 
middle  classes.  The  C.  also  furnish  the  only  learned 
theologians  in  Greece  at  the  present  day.  Their 
monasteries  are  very  numerous.  The  most  cele- 
brated in  Asia  is  that  of  Mount  Sinai,  founded  by 
the  Emperor  Justinian,  and  endowed  with  a  revenue 
offtil.O'io  crowns.  In  Europe.  Mount  Athos  alore 
has  twenty,  the  inmates  of  which  have  so  great  a 
reputation  for  sanctity,  that  even  the  Turks  seek  an 
Interest  in  their  prayers.  The  C.  are  obliged  to  ^ 
labour  for  the  benefit  of  their  monastery  as  long  as 
they  continue  in  it.  Their  religious  services  occupy 
ait  unnaturally  large  portion  of  their  time,  ' 
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at  midnight,  and  continuing  at  intervals  until  sunset. 
They  observe  four  Lents :  the  first,  of  eight  weeks, 
in  commemoration  of  the  resurrection  of  our  Lord ; 
the  second,  of  three  weeks,  in  honour  of  the  holy 
apostles;  the  third,  of  fourteen  days,  in  commemo- 
ration of  the  Assumption  of  the  Virgin;  and  the 
fourth  in  commemoration  of  the  advent. — There  arc 
also  female  C,  or  Greek  nuns,  who  likewise  follow 
the  rule  of  St.  Basil. 

CA'LPEE,  a  city  of  Bundelcnnd,  on  the  right 
bank  of  the  Jumna,  in  1st.  26=  T  X.,  and  long.  7tt* 
48'  E.  In  1848  it  hnd  a  population  of  18,714.  It 
is  an  entrepot  for  the  cotton  of  the  neighbouring 
district.  It  has  manufactures  of  paper,  and  is 
celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its  refined  sugar.  It 
became  British  by  capture  and  cession,  respectively, 
in  1803  and  1806.  It  is  46  miles  to  the  south- 
west of  Cawnpore,  and  is  closely  linked  with  it  in 
the  history  of  the  insurrection  of  1857 — 1868,  as  the 
bead-quarters  of  the  Gwalior  Contingent. 

CALPEXTY'X.  a  long  and  narrow  peninsula  on 
the  west  side  of  Ceylon,  in  lat,  8"  14'  X.,  and  long. 
79c  53'  E.  The  neck  is  so  low  as  to  be  overflowed 
during  the  north-east  monsoon,  so  that  it  is  trans- 
formed into  an  island. 

CALPU'RXIUS.  The  Calpurnia  gens  was.  by  ita 
own  account,  one  of  the  oldest  plebeian  clans  in 
Rome;  but  it  does  not  figure  in  history  till  the  time 
of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  family  names,  in  the 
time  of  the  Republic,  were  Bestia,  Blbulus,  Klamma, 
and  Piso — Ma  bits  Calpukniuk  Bibiits  is  known 
as  the  hostile  but  incapable  colleague  of  Casar 
(q.  v.)  in  the  consulate.  Ho  was  put  up  by  tbc 
aristocratic  party,  who  spent  vast  sums  to  carry  the 
election.  He  finally  joined  the  Pompeian  party, 
had  command  of  the  Meet  intended  to  prevent 
Ctesar's  passage  to  Greece,  and  died  48  B.C.,  before 
the  battle  of  Dyrrhiichium  Among  the  Roman 
women  of  this  family,  two  are  eclehrated — Cal- 
piB.MA,  the  daughter  of  Calpurnlus  Piso  (consul 
68  B.C.),  and  the  last  wife  of  Ca*sar,  who  seems, 
from  the  scanty  notices  of  her  we  possess,  to  hare 
been  'a  quiet  domestic  woman,  full  of  love  and 
solicitude  for  her  great  husband;  and  Calpurnia, 
the  daughter  of  L.  I'alpumiua  Bestia,  wife  of  P. 
Antistiits,  who  killed  herself  when  her  husband  was 
murdered  by  order  of  the  younger  Manus,  82  u.  c. 

CALTAXISETTA,  a  fortified  town  of  Sicily, 
situated  on  a  fertile  plain  near  the  Salso,  about  28 
miles  north-east  of  Girgeuti.  It  has  mineral  springs 
and  extensive  sulphur-works.    Pop.  10,563. 

CA'LTHA.    Sec  Marsh  Marihold. 

CALTOXICA.  a  town  of  Sicily,  about  15  miles 
north-west  of  Girgenti.  It  has  pretty  extensive 
sulphur-works  and  salt-works.    Pop.  7000. 

CA  LTROP,  CA'LTHROP,  or  CA  LTIIORP,  in 
military  warfare,  is 
a  four-pronged  piece 
of  iron,  each  prong 
about  four  inches  in 
length.  When  it  is 
wished  to  check  the 
approach  of  the 
enemy's  cavalry  over 
a  plain,  or  of  his 
besiegers  in  the  ditch 
ofa  fortification,  cab 
trops  are  sometimes 
thrown  down  ;  from 
their  shape,  one 
prong  Is  sure  to  stand 
upright,    and  may 

work  terrible  mischief  to  the  enemy's  horse 
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CALL'IKE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Rhone,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  tne 
Suonc,  about  tliree  miles  north-north-east  of  Lyou. 
It  has  three  annual  fain.    l'op.  oiOO. 

CALU'MBA,  or  COLOMBO,  very  extensively 
Used  in  medicine,  ia  the  root  of  Corculu*  palmaiut,  u 
herbaceous  plant  of  the  natural  order  Mmi*permacti* 
(<\.  v.).  It  is  said  to  derive  its  name  from  Colombo 
in  Ceylon,  although  the  C.  now  chiefly  in  use  ia  the 
produce  of  Mozambique.  The  flower*  in  this  genu* 
have  It  sepals  and  pelala  in  all,  similar  in  appear- 
ance, and  disposed  in  four  rows.  The  mule  arid 
female  tlowe  *  are  on  separate  plant*.  C.  palmatu* 
haa  nearly  circular  leaves  with  5—7  lobe*,  on  long 
hairy  foot-stalks,  and  solitary  axillary  racemes  of 
email  jrreen  flowers,  the  racemes  of  the  male  plants 
branching.  The  fruit  ia  a  drupe,  or  1-aeeded  berrv- 
like  fruit,  about  the  size  of  a  haicl-nut,  densely 
clothed  with  long  hair*.  The  stem  is  annual  and 
twiuing  ;  the  root  perennial,  consisting  of  clustered 
spindle-shaped,  fleshy  tubers,  with  a  brown  warty 
epidermic,  and  internally  deep  yellow.  The  plant 
is  not  cultivated.  The  root  is  collected  where  it 
grow*  wild  in  dense  forest*.  It  is  dug  up  in 
March,  cut  into  slices,  or  short  cylindrical  piece*, 
and  dried  in  the  shade.  In  this  state  it  ap|>ears 
in  commerce,  having  a  greenish-yellow  tint,  a 
very  bitter  taste,  and  a  faint  aromatic  odour. 
It*  bitterness  is  ascribed  to  a  somewhat  narcotic 
principle  called  Culumbine,  and  to  Brrberin*,  an 
alkaloid  originally  discovered  in  the  Barberry 
(q.  v.),  which  is  also  present  in  it.  C.  is  regarded  as 
one  of  the  moat  useful  stomachics  and  tonic*.  It 
is  demulcent,  not  at  all  stimulant,  and  cu|s»l»le  of 
being  employed  in  cuse*  in  which  almost  cverv 
other  tonic  would  be  rejected  by  the  stomach.  It 
is  sometime*  given  to  allay  vomiting.  It  has  been 
found  very  useful  in  diarrhoea  and  dvsenterv.  It  i* 
administered  in  the  form  of  powder,  infusion,  or 
tincture.  Similar  properties  seem  to  reside  in  the 
roots  of  the  species  of  CoeculuM  generally.— The  very 
poisonous  seed  known  by  the  name  of  Corn  i.t-s 
I.Miirrs  (q.  v.),  belongs  to  a  plant  of  a  different 
but  allied  genu*. — The  root  of  /•Vtturra  Walteri  is 
sometimes  fraudulently  substituted  for  C,  and  has 
been  called  American  Calumba  root.  It  does  not 
agree  with  C.  in  its  properties,  but.  beside*  it*  very 
different  appearance,  it  may  lie  distinguished  by  its 
undergoing  no  such  change  of  colour  when  touched 
with  tincture  of  iodine,  as  in  true  (.'.  root  is  produced 
by  the  presence  of  starch.  See  Fraskra. 

CALUMET,  the  'pence-pipe'  of  the  North 
American  Indians,  is  a  tohacco-pi|te  having  a  stem 
of  reed  about  two  feet  and  a  half  long,  decorated 
with  locks  of  women's  hair  and  feathers,  and  a  large 
bowl  of  poli-hcd  marble.  It  phivs  an  important 
part  in  the  conclusion  of  treaties,  of  which,  indeed, 
it  may  be  described  as  the  ratifier.    After  a  treaty 


or  Pipe  of  Peace. 


has  been  signed,  the  Indian*  fill  the  C.  with  the  best 
tobacco,  and  present  it  to  the  representatives  of  the 
party  with  whom  they  have  been  entering  into 
alliance,  themselves  smoking  out  of  it  afterwards. 
The  presentation  of  it  to  strangers  is  a  mark  of 
hospitality,  ami  to  refuse  it  would  be  considered 
an  act  of  hostility. 

CA'LUMNY.     An   ancient  regulation    of  the 


Scotch  law  obliged  litigants  to  give  their  oath  of 
V. — that  i9  they  swore,  either  by  themselves,  or  by 
their  counsel,  that  the  facts  alleged  by  them  aero 
true,  although  in  practice  this  oath  was  not  usually 
put  unless  oue  of  the  parties  required  it  of  his 
adversary.  In  the  modem  practice,  however,  of 
the  Court  of  Session,  this  oath  is  confined  to  actions 
for  divorce,  and  other  consist orial  case* — the  object 
being  to  guard  against  collusion  between  the  husband 
and  wife.    See  Divorce. 

CALUMNY,  Law  as  to.    See  Liukl. 

CALU'SO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  about  11  miles 
south  of  Ikrca,  and  couuected  with  Turiu  by  railway. 
Pop.  5648. 

CALVADOS,  a  maritime  deportment  in  the  north- 
west of  France,  bounded  N.  by  the  English  Channel, 
and  E.,  W.,  and  S.  by  the  departments  of  Eure, 
Manche,  and  Orne.  It  is  formed  out  of  a  part  of  the 
old  province  of  S'ormandy.  The  principal  rivers  aro 
the  Touques,  Orne,  Dives,  Senile,  Dromnie,  and  Vire. 
The  coast,  which  ha*  few  bay*  or  inlet.*,  is  partly 
formed  by  bold  ridges,  and  partly  by  sand-downs, 
cliffs,  and'  reefs.  The  reef  extending  belweeu  the 
mouth*  of  the  Orne  and  the  Vire,  called  Calvados, 
after  one  of  the  vessels  in  the  Spanish  Armada 
shipwrecked  here,  and  from  which  the  department 
takes  it*  name,  is  very  dangerous  to  navigation. 
The  soil  of  the  department  i*  generally  fertile,  espe- 
cially in  the  valleys,  supplying  rich  pasturage  for 
homed  cattle,  sheep,  horses,  and  swine,  which  consti- 
tute the  principal  wealth  of  Calvudos.  The  climate 
i*  healthy,  though  changeable.  Iron,  marble,  slate, 
anil  coal  are  found.  There  are  various  manufac- 
tures, and  the  cou*t-fisheries  are  of  some  importance. 
C.  haa  an  area  of  :M3u  square  miles,  with  a  popu- 
lation in  1861  of  4SO,992,  and  ia  divided  into  six 
urrondisscments.    Caen  is  the  capital. 

C  A  L  V  A  E  R  T,  Dtosvs,  called  also  Diomisio 
Fi.amminoo,  a  distinguished  painter,  especially  In 
lundsca|>e,  was  born  at  Antwerp  in  1.15ft.  He 
settled  early  at  Bologna,  where  he  opened  u  school, 
and  had  among  his  students  the  celebrated 
Domenichino,  Ouido,  and  Albani,  who  were  after- 
wards, however,  pupils  of  the  Caracci.  Many 
excellent  pictures  by  him  aro  still  preserved  at 
Bologna.    He  died  in  ltiltf. 

CA'LVARY,  MorsT,  the  scene  of  our  Saviour's 
crucifixion,  is  an  eminence  which  lay  at  the  north- 
west, and  just  on  the  outside,  of  the  ancient  city  of 
Jerusalem.  Calvary,  or  Calvaria,  is  a  translation 
into  Latin  of  the  Hebrew  word  (iolgothn,  signifying 
a  'skull,' either  because  the  mount  was  a  place  of 
public  execution,  or  because  it  was  shaped  like  % 
human  skull. 

CALVARY,  in  Roman  Catholic  countries,  is  a 
representation  of  the  various  scene*  of  the  |w*sion 
and  crucifixion  of  our  Lord,  either  in  a  chapel,  or 
external  to  the  church,  as  at  St.  Jacques  at  Antwerp. 
It  consists  of  three  crosses  with  the  figures  of 
Christ  and  the  thieves,  usually  as  large  as  life, 
surrounded  by  a  number  of  figure*,  representing 
the  various  personages  who  look  part  in  the  cruci- 
fixion. At  Aix-lu-Clmpelle,  the  C.  i*  a  church  on 
the  top  of  a  hill,  surrounded  by  twelve  sculptured 
stones,  each  marking  an  event  which  took  place  on 
the  journey  of  the  Saviour  to  Mount  Cilvary.  The 
approach  to  the  C.  is  called  the  Via  Dolonmn,  each 
of  the  stones  marking  what  is  called  a  station,  at 
which  the  pious  say  a  prayer  in  passing. 

CALVE'LLO,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Basili- 
cata,  Naples,  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill-shqio 
about  13  mile*  south  of  Poleuza.  It  has  two 
convents.    Pop.  05JO. 
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CALVRNTCRA  ISLANDS — CALVIN". 


CALVENTCRA  ISLANDS,  off  the  coast  of  distinguished.  A  relative  of  his  own,  Pierre  Robert 
Arracan,  in  the  lUy  of  Bengal,  their  centre  being  Olivetan,  wan  there  engaged  in  a  translation  of  the 
in  hu.  16"  53  N.,  and  long  »V  2U  E.    The  group  Scriptures ;  and  this  hud  the  effect  of  drawing  C. 'a 

attention,  and  awakening  within  him  the  religiouj 
itiAiiuci  which  was  soon  to  prove  the  master-principle 
of  hu  life.  We  cannot  say  as  yet  that  hia  tradition* 
ary  opiuious  were  unfixed,  or  that  he  had  embraced 
with  any  decision  the  I'rolestant  opiniona  that  were 


consists  of  two  divisions— one  to  the  south-east, 
which  is  composed  of  two  lofty  and  well- wooded 
Islets  ;  and  another  to  the  north-west,  which  presents 
■even  bare  rocks,  chiefly  ot  iaututitic  shapes. 

CA'LVI,  a  seaport  on  the  Wand  of  Corsica, 


i  •    i_    .  spreading  everywhere ;  but  the  aeeda  of  the  new 
situated  on  a  peninsula  in  the  dull  of  Cam,  about   ,  ;.i  ;         ,   ,    ,  .    ,.  ,  . 

>  taith  were  now  beyond  doubt  sown  in  his  heart,  and 

J  from   thia   time,  although   be  still  continued  for 

awhile  longer  to  pursue  hia  legal  studies,  his 


38  miles  west-south-west  of  liastia,  lat.  42"  35'  N., 
long  8"  43'  E.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  has  a 
good  |iort,  with  a  high  light  at  its  entrance,  and 
a  considerable  export  trade.  0.  was  captured  bv 
the  Kuglifih  iu  17V4,  after  a  siege  of  51  davs.  Pop. 
1740. 

CA'LVILLE,  a  kind  of  apple,  of  which  there  are 
numerous  sub-varieties.  The  cnlvilles  diminish  in 
thickness  from  the  middle  towards  the  calyx, 
where  they  form  a  point ;  they  have  regular  ribs, 
and  a  large  open  seed-chamber ;  also  a  pleasant 
smell,  and  arc  unctions  to  the  touch.  They  an 
never  altogether  streaked  ;  they  have  a  fine  loose 
flesh,  with  a  flavour  somewhat  resembling  that  of 
the  raspberry  or  strawberry.  The  White  Winter 
C.  is  in  high  repute,  both  as  a  culinary  and  dessert 


om  thia  time,  although  be  still  contii 
vhile  longer  to  pursue  his  legal  studies, 
interests  appear  to  have  been  religious  and  theolo- 
gical. From  Orleans  he  went  to  Jiourges,  wltere  ha 
acquired  the  knowledge  of  Greek,  under  the  tuition 
of  a  learned  German,  Melchior  Wolmar,  to  the 
influence  of  whose  spiritual  instructions  he  was 
also  greatly  indebted.  He  began  here  to  preach 
the  reformed  doctrines,  and  passed  over  into  the 
ranks  of  Protestantism,  under  the  slow  but  sura 
growth  of  his  new  convictions,  rather  than  under  the 
agitation  of  any  violent  feeling.  Here,  as  every- 
where, hia  life  presents  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of 
Luther. 

He  proceeded  to  Paris  in  1533,  which  at  thia  date 
had  become  a  centre  of  the  '  new  learning,'  under 


apple;  it   is   very   extensively  cultivated  on  the  til0  u^liing  cf  Lcievrc  and  Farcl,  and  the  hiflu- 


coutinent  of  Europe. 

CALVIN,  John,  one  of  the  roost  eminent  of  the 
reformers  of  the  lfitb  c.,  was  born  at  Novon,  in 
Pieardy,  on  the  loth  of  July,  l.-mlt.  His"  father, 
Gerard  Cauvin  or  Calvin,  was  procuretir-fiscal  of 
the  district  of  Noyon,  and  secretary  of  the  diocese. 
He  was  one  of  six  children — four  sons  and  two 
daughters.  All  the  three  sons  who  survived  were 
bred  ecclesiastics  ;  snd  the  reformer  himself,  while 
Still  only  12  years  of  ape,  was  appointed  to  a 
chaplaincy  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Noyon. 
This  he  held  as  a  means  of  support  during  the 
period  of  his  education,  and  even  for  some  short 
time  ufter  he  had  entered  on  his  reforming  career. 
C.  was  educated  in  circumstances  of  ease,  and  even 
affluence.    The  noble  family  of  Monunor,  in  the 


ence  of  the  queen  of  Navarre,  sister  of  1  ram-is  I. 
The  Sorbonne  itself  had  not  escaped  the  infection. 
There  was  a  growing  religious  excitement  in  the 
university,  in  the  court,  and  even  among  the  bishops. 
This,  however,  was  not  to  last.  The  king  was  soon 
stirred  up,  to  take  active  measures  to  quell  thia 
rising  spirit ;  and  the  result  was  that  C.  and  others 
were  obliged  to  flee  for  their  lives.  The  story  is 
that  C.  narrowly  escaped,  having  descended  from 
hia  window  by  means  of  his  sheets,  and  fled,  under 
the  guise  of  a  vine-dresser,  a  friend  of  his,  in  whose 
clothes  he  concealed  himself.  After  this  he  rejuiired 
for  a  short  time  to  hia  native  place.  resigned  the 
preferment  he  held  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
and  for  a  year  or  tw  o  led  a  wandering  lite,  sheltered 
in  various  places.  We  find  him  at  Saiutoupc ;  at 
neighbourhood,  invited  him  to  share  in  the  studies  j  Nerac,  the  residence  of  the  queen  of  Navarre ;  at 


Angoulemc,  with  hia  friend  Louis  Tillet ;  then,  f  or  a 
brief  while  at  Paris  again,  strangely  enough  expecting 
his  14th  year,  he  accompanied  them,  and  parti-  I  a  meeting  with  Servetus,  w  ho  had  expressed  a  desire 


of  their  children ;  he  was  in  some  measure  adopted 
by  them;  aud  when  the  family  went  to  Paris,  in 


cipatcd  iu  the  benefit*  of  the  higher  instruction 
which  was  there  attainable.  He  was  entered  as  a 
pupil  in  the  College  de  la  Marche,  under  the  regency 
of  Marhurin  Cordier,  better  remembered,  perhaps, 
by  his  Latin  name  of  Corderins.  It  was  under  this 
distinguished  master  that  C.  laid  the  foundation  of 


to  see  and  confer  with  him.  Persecution  against  the 
Protestants  at  this  time  raged  so  hotly  that  C.  was 
no  longer  safe,  in  Prance  ;  and  he  betook  himself  to 
Basel,  where  hu  is  supposed  to  have  prepared  the 
first  edition  of  the  Inxtitntts  of  the  Christian  Ur'.i 
and  whence  he  certainly  issued,  in  the  year  103j,  the 


his  own  wonderful  mastery  of  the  Latin  language.  |  famous  preface  addressed  to  Francis  I.  The  conccii- 
During  this  early  period,  he  was  distinguished  by  ,  trated  vigour  of  this  address,  its  intensity  of  feeling, 


the  great  activity  of  his  mental  powers,  and  the 
grave  severity  of  hia  manners.  His  companions,  it 
is  said,  surnamed  him  the  4  Accusative.' 

For  awhile,  his  attention  was  directed  to  the  study 
of  law.  His  remarkable  talents  seemed  to  promise 
great  success  in  this  branch  of  study,  and  his  father 
pent  him,  with  the  view  of  prosecuting  it,  to  the 
university  of  Orleans,  then  adorned  by  Pierre  de 
l'Etoile,  one  of  the  most  famous  jurists  of  his  day, 
and  afterwards  president  of  the  Parliament  of  Paris. 
At  Orleans,  he  continued  the  same  life  of  rigorous 
temperance  and  earnest  stuiliousness  for  which  he 
was  already  noted.    Deza  says,  that,  alter  supping 


rising  into  indignant  remonstrance,  and  at  times 
a  pathetic  and  powerful  eloquence,  mal.e  it  one  of 
the  most  memorable  documents  iu  connection  with 
the  Reformation.  It  is  throughout  a  noble  defence 
of  the  righteous  character  of  the  reformed  doctrines, 
and  their  support  alike  in  Scripture  anil  in  history. 
The  energetic  decisivcnei>a  and  moral  zeal  of  the 
future  teacher  and  legislator  of  Geneva,  speak  in 
every  page  of  it.  After  completing  this  great  service 
to  the  cause  of  Protestantism,  he  made  a  short 
visit  to  Italy,  to  Renoe,  the  Duchess  of  Ferrara. 
Finally,  he  revisited  his  native  town ;  sold  the 
paternal  estate,  which  had  devolved  to  him  on  the 
death  of  his  eldest  brother;  and  bidding  it  adieu, 


moderately,  he  would  spend  half  the  night  in  study, 

and  devote  the  morning  to  meditation  on  what  ho  [  set  out  in  company  with  his  younger  brother  and 
had  acquired.    His  uudue  habits  of  study  seem  to  |  sister  on  his  way 'to  Strasburg.    The  d.rect  road 


have  laid  thus  early  the  foundation  of  the  ill  health 
which  marked  his  later  years.  It  was  while  a  law- 
Student  in  Orleans  that  he  became  acquainted  w  ith 
the  Scriptures,  and  received  his  first  impulse  to  the 


being  rendered  dangerous  by  the  armies  of  Charles  V., 
which  had  penetrated  into  France,  he  sought  a 
circuitous  route  through  Savoy  and  Geneva. 

The  result  of  this  journey  was  memorable  for  the 


theological  studies  which  have  made  hia  name  so  1  cause  of  the  Reformation.    Arrived  in  Geneva,  he 
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CALVIN. 


met  tliere  his  friend,  Louis  Tillet,  who  communicated  ' 
the  fact  of  his  arrival  to  Farel,  then  in  the  very  1 
midst  of  his  struggle  to  promote  the  Reformation  in 
the  city  and  neighbourhood.  Furvl  hastened  to  sec 
him,  and  urge  upon  him  the  duty  of  remaining  where 
he  was,  and  undertaking  his  share  of  the  work  of  God, 
under  the  burden  of  which  he  was  like  to  fail.  C. 
did  not  at  first  respond  to  the  cull.  He  was  given, 
be  himself  says,  to  his  'own  intense  thoughts  and 
private  studies.'  He  wished  to  devote  himself  to  the 
service  of  the  reformed  churches  generally,  rather 
than  to  the  care  of  any  particular  church.  A  life  of  > 
intellectual  and  theological  labour  was  that  which  at  I 
that  time  was  most  congenial  to  him.  By  some 
strange  insight,  howovcr,  Farel  penetrated  to  the 
higher  fitness  of  the  young  stranger  who  stood  be- 
fore him,  and  he  ventured,  in  the  spirit  of  that  daring 
enthusiasm  which  characterised  him,  to  lay  the  curse 
of  God  upon  him  and  his  studies  if  he  refused  his  aid 
to  the  clvireh  of  Geneva  in  her  time  of  need.  This 
seemed  to  C.  a  divine  menace.  '  It  was.'  he  said, 
'as  if  (Jod  had  seized  me  by  his  awful  hand  from 


He  abandoned  his  intention  of  pursuing 

Farel  in  the 


heaven.' 

his  jouriicv,  and  joined  eagerly  with  Fi 
work  of  reformation. 

Such  was  the  beginning  of  C.'s  great  career  in 
Geneva.  Having  entered  upon  his  task,  he  soon 
infused  an  energy  into  it  which  crowned  the 
struggling  efforts  of  Farel  with  success.  The  hier- 
archical authority  was  already  overturned  before 
his  arrival;  the  citizens  had  asserted  their  inde- i 
pendence  against  the  Duke  of  Savoy,  whose  alliance  | 
with  the  corrupt  episcopate,  which  was  the  direct 
governing  influence  in  the  place,  had  called  forth  the 
patriotic  ss  well  as  the  religious  feelings  of  the 
people.  The  magistrates  and  people  eagerly  joined 
with  the  reformers  in  the  first  heat  of  their  freedom 
nnd  zeal.  A  Protestant  Confosion  of  Faith  was 
drawn  out,  approved  of  by  the  Council  of  Two 
Hundred,  the  largest  governing  board  of  the  city,  1 
nnd  then  proclaimed  in  the  cathedral  church  of  St. 
Peter's  as  binding  upon  the  whole  body  of  the  citi- 
zens. Great  and  marvellous  changes  were  wrought 
in  a  short  time  upon  the  manners  of  the  people ; 
where  licence  and  frivolity  had  reigned,  a  strict 
moral  severity  began  to  characterise  the  whole  aspect 
of  society.  The  strain,  however,  was  too  sudden 
and  too  extreme.  A  spirit  of  rctwllion  to  the  rule 
of  the  reformers  broke  forth  ;  they  refused  to  yield 
to  the  wishes  of  a  party  animated  by  a  more  easy  and 
liberal  spirit  than  themselves,  and  known  in  the 
history  of  Geneva  under  the  nickname  of  Libertines; 
and  the  consequence  was,  that  they  were  both 
expelled  from  the  city  after  less  than  two  years' 
residence. 

C.  retreated  to  Strashurg,  where  he  had  meant  to 
go  when  arrested  in  his  course  at  Geneva.  Here  he 
settled,  and  devoted  himself  to  theological  study,  and 
especially  to  his  critical  labours  on  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Here,  also,  in  October.  he  married  the 
widow  of  a  converted  Anabaptist.  The  marriage  ap- 
pears to  have  proved  a  happy  one,  although  not  of 
long  duration. 

The  Genevans  found,  after  a  short  time,  that  they 
could  not  well  get  on  without  Calvin.  His  rule  might 
be  rigid ;  but  an  authority,  even  such  as  his,  which 
might  gall  from  its  severity,  was  better  than  no  set- 
tled authority  at  all ;  and  the  Libertine  party  seem 
to  have  l>een  unable  to  construct  any  efficient  and 
beneficent  form  of  government.  Accordingly,  they 
invited  C.  to  return;  and  after  some  delay  on  his 
part,  in  order  to  test  the  spirit  in  which  they  were 
acting,  he  acceded  to  their  invitation,  aud  in  the  au- 
tumn of  1M1,  after  three  years'  absence,  once  more 
made  his  entry  into  Geneva. 

Now,  at  length,  he  succeeded  iu  establishing  his 


plan  of  church-government,  in  all  its  forms  and 
details.  By  his  College  of  Pastors  aud  Doctors,  aud 
his  Consistorial  Court  of  Discipline,  he  founded  a 
theocracy,  with  himself  at  the  head  of  it,  which 
aimed  virtually  to  direct  all  the  affairs  of  the  city, 
and  to  control  and  modify  both  the  sociul  and 
individual  life  of  the  citizens.  Not  without  a 
struggle,  it  may  be  supposed,  did  he  succeed  in  his 
great  autocratic  scheme.  The  Libertines,  although 
dishonoured  by  their  ineffectual  attempts  to  main- 
tain order  in  the  city,  and  uphold  its  rights  and 
dignity,  still  remaiued  u  strong  party,  which  wad 
even  augmented,  after  C.'s  return,  by  men  such  as 
Amy  Perrin,  who  had  strongly  concurred  in  the 
invitation  to  C,  but  who  were  afterwards  alien- 
ated from  him  by  the  high  and  arbitrary  hand  with 
which  he  pursued  his  designs,  as  well  as  by  their 
own  schemes  of  ambition.  The  struggle  with  this 
party  lasted  with  \arious  fortune  for  no  less  a 
period  then  fifteen  years,  and  was  only  terminated 
iu  l.^Sft,  after  a  somewhat  ridiculous  imeute  in  the 
streets.  Amy  Perrin  and  others,  driven  from  tho 
citv,  were  executed  iu  effigy ;  and  the  reformer's 
authority  ftom  this  date  confirmed  into  an  absolute 
supremacy. 

During  the  period  of  this  long  struggle  with  the 
Liliertines,  C.  had  many  other  disputes,  in  which  he 
conducted  himself  with  no  less  heartiness  and  zeal. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  were  his  controversies 
with  Sebastian  Castellio,  Jerome  Bolacc,  and  above  all, 
Michael  Servetns. 

C.  had  become  acquainted  with  Castellio  at 
Strasburg.  They  entertained  at  first  a  warm  friend- 
ship for  each  other,  and  C.  showed  great  zeal 
in  assisting  Castellio,  whose  poverty  and  learning 
had  attracted  his  sympathy.  When  he  returned 
to  Geneva,  he  invited  Castellio  to  join  him  there, 
and  procured  for  him  the  title  of  Regent  or  Tutor 
in  the  gymnasium  of  the  city.  There  was  little 
similarity,  however,  in  the  characters  of  the  two 
men,  and  the  diversity  of  their  tastes  and  views 
soon  became  apparent.  The  learning  of  Castellio 
was  intensely  humanitic;  a  classical  spirit  and  a 
somewhat  arbitrary  opinionativencss  moulded  all 
his  studies ;  and  as  soon  us  he  begun  to  apply  him- 
self to  theology,  he  came  into  conflict  with  Calvin. 
Iu  a  letter  to  Farel  in  154 '2,  we  find  C.  spcuking  of 
the  freaks  of 'our  friend  Sebastian,  which  may  both 
raise  your  bile  and  your  laughter  at  the  same  time.1 
These  freaks  relate  to  Castcllio's  notions  of  Scrip- 
tural translation,  and  his  rcfusul  of  C.'s  offer  to  re- 
vise the  version  which  he  had  made  of  certain  parta 
of  Scripture.  Then,  two  years  later,  when  Castellio 
desired  to  enter  into  the  ministry,  C.  dissuaded  the 
council  from  accepting  him,  on  account  of  some 
peculiar  opinions  which  he  held.  These  were  certain 
rationalistic  views  as  to  the  authenticity  and  char- 
acter of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  descent  of  Christ 
into  hell,  and  also  afniut  election.  Afier  this, 
Castellio  left  Geneva  for  awhile,  but  soon  return- 
ing, he  attacked  the  views  of  C.  openly.  After  a 
violent  scene  in  church,  which  is  painted  in  C.'s 
letters  very  strongly,  he  was  forced  to  leave  tho 
city.  The  two  old  friends,  now  declared  enemies, 
did  not  spare  each  other  henceforth.  The  fate  of 
Servetns  drew  forth  an  anonymous  publication, 
attacking  with  keen  logic  and  covert  and  ingenious 
sarcasm  tho  Genevan  doctrines.  This  publication 
was  attributed  by  both  C.  and  Beza  to  Castellio, 
aud  they  replied  to  him  in  no  measured  terms, 
stigmatising  him  as  a  4  deceiver  and  vessel  of  Satan. 
One  fact  really  disgraceful  to  C.  in  the  controversy 
deserves  not  to  be  passed  over.  Sunk  iu  great 
poverty,  Castellio  was  obliged,  in  his  old  age,  to 
gather  slicks  on  the  bunks  of  the  Rhine  at  Basel,  as 
a  means  of  support.    C.  did  not  hesitate  to  accuse 
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liim  of  stealing  ihc  sticks.  Such  polemical  trucu- ' 
lence  nmy  well  make  us  turn  away  in  disgust  and  in-  [ 
diguatiou. 

The  controversy  with  Bolscc  belongs  to  a  later 
period.    Jerome  Bolsec  was  originally  a  Carmelite 
monk,  but  he  had  thrown  aside  the  habit,  and  be- 
taken himself  to  the  practice  of  medicine  in  Geneva, 
lie  wan  lrd  to  attack  C.'s  doctrine  of  predestination. 
As  M>on  as  C.  heard  of  this,  he  led  him  to  understand  I 
that  he  was  not  at  liberty  to  question  the  Genevan  i 
doctrine.    He  and  the  oilier  clergy  dealt  with  him  ; ' 
hut  after  repeated  disputations  Bolsec  was  found  in- 
corrigible, and  was  sentenced  to  banishment  from 
the  city.    Cast  out  of  the  theocratic  community,  he 
ultimately  rejoined  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and 
revenged  himself  in  a  somewhat  mean  way  against 
C.  by  writing  his  life  in  a  spirit  of  detraction  and 
slander. 

Of  all  these  contests,  however,  tbe  most  memora- 
ble is  that  with  Servetus,  A  melancholy  interest 
encircles  the  name  of  this  great  heretic,  which  the 
criminal  tragedy  of  his  death  keeps  always  fresh 
and  vivid  in  the  minds  of  all  who  hate  intolerance, 
and  who  love  truth  rather  than  dogmatism.  The 
character  of  Servetus  himself  has  little  to  do  with 
this  interest  He  seems  to  have  been  more  of  a 
vain,  restless,  and  enthusiastic  dreamer,  than  of  a 
calm  and  patient  inquirer.  In  his  very  dreams, 
however,  and  the  vague  audacities  of  his  specula-  j 
tion,  there  is  a  kind  of  simplicity  and  unconscious 
earnestness  that  wins  sympathy.  He  had  entered 
into  various  connections  with  C,  even  from  the 
time  of  his  early  residence  in  Paris;  particularly, 
he  had  sent  him"  various  documents  containing  the 
views,  fully  developed  in  his  work  subsequently 
published  under  the  title  of  litttitutio  Chrittianitmii. 
C.  never  concealed  his  abhorrence  of  these  views; 
and  in  a  letter  to  Farel  as  early  as  1540,  he 
threatens  that  if  Servetus  should  come  to  Geneva, 
he  would  do  what  he  could  to  bring  him  to  condign 
punishment :  Nam  ni  rentrit,  wio/o  valrat  mea  autho- 
rity, rh  um  exire  nunqiiam  patiar.  The  history  of 
his  seizure  and  condemnation  at  Vienne  by  the 
Catholic  authorities,  and  especially  of  C.'s  "share 
in  the  correspondence  which  led  to  his  seizure, 
is  very  complicated  and  obscure.  It  has  been 
maintained  that  C.  was  the  instigator,  through  a 
creature  of  his  own  of  the  name  of  Trie,  of  the 
whole  transaction ;  it  is  certain  that  he  forwarded 
to  the  authorities,  through  Trie,  private  documents 
which  Servetus  had  intrusted  to  him,  with  a  view 
to  the  heretic's  identification,  and  as  materials  for 
his  condemnation.  Servetus  was  sentenced  to  be 
burned,  but  effected  his  escape,  and,  after  several 
months'  wandering,  he  was  found  at  Geneva.  It  was 
his  intention  to  proceed  to  Italy,  where  lie  hoped 
his  opinions  might  meet  with  some  degree  of  tolera- 
tion, and  he  arrived  ut  Geneva  on  his  way.  This  is 
the  explanation  of  an  event  otherwise  unaccounta- 
ble. Having  ventured  to  church,  according  to  the 
common  account,  he  was  recognized,  apprehended, 
and  conveyed  to  prison  by  C.'s  order,  ju«t  as  he 
wua  about  to  leave  the  city.  The  particulars  of 
his  trial  are  full  of  interest,  but  too  lengthened  to 
be  detailed  here.  It  la-ted,  with  various  inter- 
ruptions, for  two  months.  He  attacked  C.  with 
the  most  foul  epithets,  and  C.  retorted  with  a 
virulence  and  foulness  quite  equal  to  his  own.  At 
length,  on  the  'J6th  of  October  1553,  sentence 
was  passed  upon  Servetus,  condemning  him  to 
death  by  fire.  C.  used  his  influence  to  have  the 
mode  of  death  alleviated,  but  without  success.  On 
the  very  next  morning,  the  sentence  was  put  into 
execution.  On  an  extended  eminence  at  some 
distance  from  the  city,  Servetus  was  fastened  to  a 
■take  surrounded  by  heaps  of  oak.wood  and  leaves, 


with  his  condemned  book  and  the  MS.  he  hsd  sent 
to  C.  attached  to  his  girdle  ;  and,  amid  his  agonising 
cries,  the  fire  was  kindled,  aud  the  wretched  man  ex- 
piated his  heresy  amidst  the  flames.  Whatever 
apologies  may  lie"  urged  for  this  memorable  crime,  it 
must  remain  a  mournful  and  scandalous  blot  on  the 
history  of  the  Reformation.  The  disgrace  of  it  has 
particularly  attached  to  C,  and  with  some  justice, 
from  the  special  and  unhappy  relation  which  he  bore 
to  the  whole  transaction;  but  most  of  the  Reform- 
ers are  no  less  implicated  in  it.  The  wise  Rutlin- 
ger  defended  it,  and  even  the  gentle  Melsnethon 
could  only  sec  cause  for  gratitude  in  the  hideous 
tragedy. 

After  the  execution  of  Servetus,  and  the  expul- 
sion of  the  Libertines,  two  years  later,  C.'s  power 
in  Geneva,  was  firmly  established,  and  he  used  it 
vigorously  and  beneficently  for  the  defence  of  Pro- 
testantism throughout  Europe.  Ry  the  mediation 
of  Beza,  he  made  his  influence  felt  in  France  in  the 
great  struggle  that  was  there  going  on  between  the 
hierarchical  party,  with  the  Guises  at  its  head,  and 
the  Protestants,  led  by  Cond6  and  Coligny.  In 
1561,  his  energies  began  to  fail.  He  had  been  long 
suffering  from  bad  health,  but  his  strength  of  will 
and  buoyancy  of  intellect  sustained  him  amid  all 
his  bodiiy  weakness.  In  the  year  now  mentioned, 
his  bad  health  greatly  increased,  and  although 
he  survived  for  more  than  two  years,  he  never 
regained  any  vigour.  He  died  on  the  27th  of  Slav 
1564. 

Very  different  estimates,  it  may  be  imagined,  have 
been  formed  of  C.'s  character,  according  to  the  point 
of  view  from  which  it  is  contemplated.  None,  how- 
ever, can  dispute  his  intellectual  greatness,  or  the 
powerful  services  which  be  rendered  to  the  cause  of 
Protestantism.  Stern  in  spirit,  and  unvielding  in 
will,  he  is  never  selfish  or  petty  in  his  motives. 
Nowhere  amiable,  he  is  everywhere  strong.  Arbi- 
trary and  cruel  when  it  suits  him,  he  is  yet  heroic  in 
his  aims,  and  beneficent  in  the  scope  of  his  ambition. 
Earnest  from  the  first,  looking  upon  life  as  a  serious 
reality,  his  moral  purpose  is  always  clear  and  definite 
— to  live  a  life  of  duly,  to  shape  circumstances  to 
such  divine  ends  as  he  apprehended,  and,  in  whatever 
sphere  he  might  be  placed,  to  work  out  the  glorv  of 
God. 

He  rendered  a  double  service  to  Protestantism, 
which,  apart  from  anything  else,  would  have  made 
his  name  illustrious  :  he  tystematUed  it*  doctrine,  and 
he  orrjatri*ed  it*  ecclesiastical  discipline.  He  was  at 
once 'the  great  theologian  of  the  Reformation,  and 
the  founder  of  a  new  church  polity,  which  did  more 
than  all  other  influences  together  to  consolidate  the 
scattered  forces  of  the  Reformation,  and  give  them 
an  enduring  strength.  As  a  religious  teacher,  as  a 
social  legislator,  and  as  a  writer,  especially  of  the 
French  language,  then  in  process  of  formation,  his 
fame  is  second  to  none  in  his  age,  and  must  always 
conspicuously  adorn  the  history  of  civilisat  on. 
Among  C.'s  most  important  works  are  :  Christian*, 
RcligionU  Inxfitutio  (Basal,  15X0);  He  Xfcctnitatt 
Ref!,rmandrt  Ecdrucr  (1514)  ;  Commentairt*  mr  la 
Concordance  ou  J/armnnie  de*  Eranailitdc*  (Gen. 
1561);  In  yorittn  Tctatncntuin  Crwmcntarii  (edited 
by  Tholuck,  in  7  vols.,  Halle,  1838—1834);  InLibro* 
Ptalmorum  Cmntnrntarii  (edited  by  Tholuck,  1S-S6); 
In  Libntm  Gfteven*  Coinnirntarii  (edited  by  Heug- 
stenberg,  18H8).  A  collection  of  C.'s  Letters,  com- 
piled from  the  original  MSS.,  ami  edited  with 
historical  notes  bv  Dr.  Jules  Bonnet,  were  translated 
into  English  by  I).  Constable,  2  vols.,  1855—1867. 
The  best  edition  of  C.'s  whole  works  is  that  of 
Amsterdam,  1671,  in  9  vols.  fol.  Ry  the  'Cahin 
Translation  Society,'  in  Edinburgh,  his  works  hove 
been  collected,  translated  into  English,  and  issued 
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in  61  vols.  8vo,  1843 — 1856,  a  scries  of  books  pro- 
curable ut  a  moderate  price. 

CA  LYINISM  is  the  system  of  religious  doctrine 
associated  with  the  name*  of  Calvin,  and  supposed  to 
distinguish  tbe  churches  more  particularly  called 
the  Reformed,  in  contradistinction  to  the  Lutheran 
and  Anglican  churches.  Calvin's  doctrinal  views 
are  laid  down  at  length  in  his  InstUutio  Cftrixtiante 
JitliifiohU,  first  published  in  1530.  It  was  not  till 
many  years  later,  however,  that  the  name  of  C. 
came  to  be  attached  to  a  certain  set  of  doctrinal 
opinion*,  and  not  till  the  rise  of  Anninius  (q.  v.) 
and  the  synod  of  Dort  (q.  v.)  in  1«18,  that  these 
opinions  may  be  said  to  have  been  polemically 
m.ukcd  off  from  others  with  which  they  are  gene- 
rally contrasted,  and  to  which  they  arc  recognised 
as  stauding  in  oppotutiou. 

The  difference  of  thought  expressed  in  the 
Anninian  and  Calvinistic  systems  is  as  old  as 
the  history  of  Christian  Doctrine.  In  almost  every 
point,  Augustine  may  be  said  to  have  anticipated 
Calvin ;  while  Pclagius  and  the  eastern  divines, 
such  as  Chrysostom,  represented  a  type  of  opinion 
upon  the  whole-  cousouant  to  that  which  in  more 
modern  times  has  been  opposed  to  Calvinism.  In 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  since  the  Reforma- 
tion, the  s.tme  opposition  of  thought  has  presented 
itself  iu  tho  famous  contest  of  Jansenism  and 
Jesuitism. 

The  main  point  of  distinction  in  the  two  systems 
or  modes  of  Christian  opinion,  is  as  to  the  operation 
of  divine  grace  in  the  salvation  of  sinners.    In  the 
one  system,  this  operation  U  considered  as  prede- 
termined uud  absolute ;  iu  the  other,  as  merely 
prescient,  and  iu  some  sense  conditioned.    PrtdeUi-  , 
nation  and  In  e*UtiUe  Grace  are  the  great  key-notes  i 
of  C. — iu  two  main  points.    Others  were  added  in  | 
opposition  to  Arminiaiistu — viz.,  Original  Sin,  Pa~ti-  | 
eular  firtwitiptiitM,  and  the  Pcrtcveranct  of  the  Saint*  ;  '. 
but  the  lirst  of  these  is  not  peculiarly  Culviuistic,  i 
and  the  last  two  are  merely  coiollurics  from  the  j 
doctrines  of  Predestination  and  Grace.  Predestina- 
tion is,  in  fact,  the  one  distinguishing  doctrine  of  the 
system,  us  it  was  of  Au^uHtiuiauiMu,  of  which  C.  was 
merely  the  revival.    The  divine  will,  apprehended 
as  decretive  and  predestinating,  is  necessarily  irre- 
ntiib'e  in  its  efficacy,  ttlect   in   its  objects,  and 
pervrrring  iu  its  results.     The   characteristic  of 
C,  therefore,  is  that  it  is  a  speculative  Christian  sys- 
tem, springing  from  a  wiugh;  great  principle,  carried 
out  rigorously  into  all  iu  logical  consequences. 

The  Church  of  England,  iu  iu  earlier  history,  was 
Calvinistic  iu  iu  creed,  although  mediaeval  and 
Catholic  in  its  ritual.  Puritanism  was  nothing 
else  than  a  movement  to  reduce  it  altogether  to  a 
Calvinistic  model.  In  the  re  action  which  followed 
this  movement,  the  Church  of  England,  while  re- 
taining its  original  articles,  merely  parted  with  its 
Calvinistic  fjith  ;  and  throughout  the  lttth  c,  its 
chief  diviues  are  conspicuously  Armiiiiau  or  httitu- 
dtnariiin.  Rut  with  the  revival  of  the  evangelicul 
party  in  the  end  of  the  century,  C.  revived;  and  it 
still  maintains,  if  not  an  absolute  sway,  yet  a  power- 
ful inilueuce  over  many  minds  iu  the  Anglican  estab- 
lishment, while  it  is  the  professed  creed  of  a  great 
proportion  of  the  dissenters. 

Tne  Church  of  Scotland,  along  with  the  other 
Presbyterian  churches  iu  this  country,  and  the 
large  and  numerously  increasing  bodies  of  Presby- 
terians in  America,  all  hold  to  the  Westminster 
Confession  of  Faith,  the  most  elaborate  and  formal  | 
expression  of  Calvinistic  doctrine  that  exist*.  But 
while  holding  to  the  same  Calvinistic  standard,  these 
churches  shew  many  varieties  of  actual  opinion; 
and  in  the  history  of  Presbyterianism,  C.  has  shown 
a  tendency  in  its  logical  development  to  pass  into 


Rationalism  or  I'nitariauism.  This  is  conspicuously 
the  case  in  I  lie  church  of  Geneva  itself,  and  some 
of  the  old  Puritan  churches  of  America.  It  still 
remains,  however,  as  opposed  to  Arniiniun,  Sociuian, 
or  any  cognutc  forms  of  the  same  type  of  doctrine, 
the  most  living  and  powerful  anioug  the  creeds  of 
the  Reformation. 

CALX  is  the  Latin  term  for  quicklime.  As  quick- 
lime is  produced  by  burning  limestone,  the  alche- 
mist* applied  the  term  C.  to  the  product  obtained  by 
burning  any  ore  or  other  mineral  substance  ;  and 
calcination  (q.  v.)  to  the  process. 

CALYCA  NTHVS  (Or.  calyx-flower),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Ca/tfeatttkacevt,  un  order 
allied  to  Ilo*acrvB,  and  of  which  only  a  few  species 
ore  known,  natives  of  North  America  and  Japan — 
shrubs,  with  square  stems,  which  are  of  remarkable 
structure,  having  around  the  central  woody  axis 
four  smaller  imperfect  ones.  An  aromatic  fragrance 
characterises  this  order.  In  the  genus  C,  the  bark 
and  leaves  possess  it  as  well  as  the  flowers.  The 
bark  of  C.  /«r«d««,  a  native  of  Carolina,  has  been 
used  as  a  spice  and  carminative,  and  hss  acquired 
the  mime  of  Carolina  AINpise,  or  American  Allspice. 
The  flowers  are  of  a  chocolate  colour. 

CALYDO'NIAN  BOAR.  Once  upon  a  time,  ac- 
cording to  a  Creek  myth,  a  certain  lEncus,  king 
of  Calydon,  the  ancient  capital  of  .fctolia,  omitted  a 
sacrifice  to  Diana,  whereupon  the  goddess,  in  her 
rage,  sent  into  his  fields  a  frightful  boar,  which  com- 
mitted great  devastation.  No  one  hail  the  courage 
to  hunt  it  except  Meleager,  the  son  of  (Eneus,  who, 
calling  to  his  help  the  bravest  heroes  of  flreece — 
Theseus,  Juson,  Nestor,  and  others — pursued  and 
slew  the  monster.  Later  writers,  however,  affirm 
that  he  found  it  impossible  to  destroy  the  animal, 
until  Atalants,  his  mistress,  aided  him  by  piercing  it 
with  an  arrow. 

CALY'MENE,  a  genua  of  the  fossil  order  Trilo- 
bites  (q.  v.).  It  differed  from  the  other  genera  of  the 
order  iu  the  individuals  having  the  power  of  rolling 
themselves  into  a  ball,  so  that  they  arc  often  found 


coiled  up  like  an  oniscus,  i.  e.,  hog-lon.«i» — twlgo,  a 
slater.  The  g  nus  is  characteristic  of  the  Silurian 
foiroation.  The  species  we  figure  has  been  long 
known  as  the  '  Dudley  Locust.'  It  is  remarkable 
as  a  very  long-subsisting  species,  passing  from  the 
Caradoc  beds  to  the  Ludlow  rocks.  Twenty  species 
have  been  described. 

CALYP  SO,  in  Grecian  legend,  was,  according  to 
Homer,  the  daughter  of  Atlas,  and  inhabited  tho 
solitary  wooded  isle  of  Ogygia,  far  apart  from  all 
gods  and  men.  I'lysses  being  thrown  upon  her 
island  by  shipwreck,  she  treated  him  kindly,  and 
promised  hltn  immortality  if  he  would  marry  her. 
He  was  fascinated  by  her  Iharms,  but  unwilling 
to  desert  his  wife  and  his  native  land  ;  she  detained 
him,  however,  seven  years,  and  bore  him  two  sons. 
On  his  departure,  she  died  of  grief. 

CALYPTR.E  A  (Gr.  kalyptra,  a  head-dress),  a 
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genua  of  gastcropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order  Pec- 
tinibi'anehiata,  t tic  type  of  a  family,  Calyptr  aider, 
formerly  included  in  the  genu*  Patella,  or  limpet, 
when  the  mere  form  of  the  shell  was  more  regarded 
in  classification  than  the  structure  of  the  animal, 
and  still  known  as  Chambered  Li  id  |M>tt>„  Cup-and 
Saucer  Liui|>cts,  Bonnet  Limpets,  itnd  Slipper  Lim- 
pet---. The  shell  is  limpet-shaped,  but  the  apex  in 
more  or  less  spiral,  and  has  a  ealcureous  process 
from  its  inner  surface  for  the  attachment  of  a  prin- 
ci|ml  muscle.  The  Calyptraidtt  differ  much  in  shape, 
some  bring  very  flat,  und  others  very  conical;  some 
elongated  and  slipper-like.  The  species  are  gene- 
rally natives  of  the  shores  of  warm  climates.  Only 
two  are  British. —  Caluptraida  are  common  in  the 
older  fossiliferous  rocks. 

CA  LYX  (a  term  originally  Greek),  in  Botany,  the 
outermost  of  the  circles  of  modified  leaves  which 
surround  the  parts  of  fructification,  and  along  with 
them  constitute  the  flower.  Within  the  C.  there  is 
generally  at  least  a  second  circle  of  leaves,  called 
the  corolla  (see  Coholla  and  Fi.owkr);  but  this  is 
sometimes  wanting,  and  the  C.  is  the  only  envelope 
of  the  part*  of  fructification.    The  leave*  of  which 


Calyx  of  Thorn  Apple,  Pink,  and  Campanula. 

the  C.  is  composed  are  called  »tpalt,  when  quite 
separate  from  each  ot'ier ;  but  they  often  grow 
together  into  a  tube  at  the  base,  and  the  C.  is  then 
said  to  be  uion'uvpalo'i*  or  gamo»ejmlou»  {mono*, 
one;  yamos,  union).  The  sepals  are  generally  sim- 
ple and  without  stalks ;  they  are  generally  green, 
and  difler  much  less  widely  from  ordinary  leaves 
than  the  petals  or  leaves  of  the  corolla ;  some- 
times, however,  thev  are  petaloid,  and  brightly 
coloured,  as  in  Fuchria.  The  C.  and  corolla  of 
many  endogenous  plants  resemble  one  another 
almost  completely,  and  the  common  term  perianth 
(q.  v  )  is  then  very  generally  employed.  In  some 
plants,  the  C.  passes  insensibly  into  the  corolla,  and 
it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  the  innermost  sepals 
from  the  outermost  petals.  The  C.  is  in  such  cases 
often  composed  of  more  circles  of  leaves  than  one. 
The  C.  occasionally  falls  off"  when  flowering  is 
over  (drriduou*),  as  in  Rannneulut ;  sometimes  even 
when  it  commences  {caducou*),  as  in  the  poppy  ; 
generally  it  remains  till  the  fruit  is  ripe  (penittrnt). 
and  is  then  much  enlarged  and  more  brightly  co- 
loured, as  in  Phi/unlit.  It  often  becomes  flesliy, 
and  forms  the  seeming  fruit,  as  in  the  rose. — 
The  plumes  (q.  v.)  of  grasses,  Ac,  used  to  be 
regarded  as  a  C,  to  which,  however,  they  have  no 
proper  analogy. 

CAM,  or  GRANTA,  a  river  of  England,  which, 
rising  in  Essex,  flows  north-east  through  Cambridge- 
shire, and  after  a  course  of  about  40  miles,  join*  the 
Ouse  miles  above  Ely.  It  gives  its  names  to  the 
town  of  Cambridge,  which  stands  upon  it,  and  below 
which  it  is  navigable,  osd  is  classic  on  account  of  the 
boat -races  on  it  bv  Cambridge  students. 

CAM  A  l.DOI.lf  F.S,  a  religious  order  founded  in 
the  vale  of  Cuuialdoli,  near  Arez/o,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, in  lul8,  by  St.  Romuald,  a  Benedictine  monk, 
S-28 


I  and  a  member  of  the  noble  family  of  the  Dukes  of 
I  Ravenna.  From  Italy  it  spread  into  France,  Ger- 
many, and  Poland.  The  brethren,  who  wear  a  w  hite 
garment,  are  and  have  always  been,  characterised  for 
the  excessive  rigidity  of  their  monastic  rule  ;  but  ex- 
cept to  show  to  what  lengths  in  a  cruel  mortification 
of  natural  life  man  can  proceed,  they  have  been 
practically  useless  in  the  world.  The 'order  ia  now 
almost  extinct. 

CAMARC.l'E.    See  Bocciim  »c  Rhone. 

CAMARI  LLA,  a  Spanish  word,  diminutive  of 
camara,  literally  signifies  a  little  chamber.  Aa 
camara  is  used  to  designate,  par  errelleue*,  the 
chamber  of  the  king  of  Spain,  the  royal  chamber, 
so  C.  is  also  used  to  designate  his  private  chamber 
or  cabinet,  the  place  where  he  receives  his  roost 
intimate  friends,  courtiers,  sycophants,  and  all  the 
moral  refuse  that  naturally  gathers  round  a  weak 
throne.  Hence,  in  the  political  language  of  modern 
Europe,  it  has  come  to  signify  the  influence  ex- 
ercised on  the  state  by  secret  and  unaccredited 
councillors,  in  opposition  to  the  opinions  of  the 
legitimate  ministry,  an  influence  which  in  Spain 
particularly  is  most  pernicious.  The  word  first  ob- 
tained this  meaning  in  the  time  of  Ferdinand  VI L, 
who  was  excessively  addicted  to  the  unkingly  habit 
of  listening  to  the  insinuations  of  the  companions  of 
his  pleasures. 

CAMAY'EU  and  MONOCHROME  are  terms  by 
which  painting  in  one  colour  is  designated.  The 
ancients  painted  thus  both  in  gray  (<■»  yriMille)  and 
in  red.  Pictures  of*  several  tints,  but  when;  the 
natural  colours  of  the  objects  are  not  copied,  are 
said  to  be  en  eamayeu.  As  one  colour  generally  pre- 
vails, we  speak  of  blue,  red,  yellow,  green  camaycu. 
Polidori  Curavaggio,  for  example,  so  overlaid  his 
other  colours  with  brown,  that  his  works  give  the 
impression  of  monochrome  paintings.  Drawings  in 
Indian  ink,  red  and  black  chalk,  pencil,  Ac,  aa  well 
as  engravings,  may  be  said  to  be  en  eamayeu. 

CAMBACfiHES,  Jkax  JAcgrra  Rkjis,  Duke 
of  Parma,  and  High  Chancellor  of  the  French 
Empire,  under  Napoleon,  was  born  at  Montpellier, 
October  IS,  1753.  In  l"V'l,  he  was  appointed  presi- 
!  dent  of  the  criminal  court  in  his  native  p!ace. 
Afterwards,  as  member  of  the  National  Conven- 
tion, he  took  a  prominent  part  in  sketching  the 
new  code  of  laws,  and  distinguished  himself  by 
his  moderation.  He  denied  the  right  of  the  Con- 
vention to  condemn  the  king,  nnd,  when  this  was 
done,  argued  in  favour  of  a  reprieve.  After  the 
revolution  of  the  9th  Thermidor  (July  '17,  1794), 
C.  was  elected  president  of  the  Convention,  and, 
us  head  of  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  was 
active  in  procuring  peace  with  Prussia  at  d  Spain. 
His  enemies  having  succeeded  in  expelling  him  from 
office,  he  engaged  himself  in  legal  studies,  ami  laid 
before  the  council  of  Five  Hundred  the  sketch  of  a 
civil  code  which  afterwards  formed  the  basis  of  the 
Co-te  XftffJeon.  In  1 7 1* •>.  C.  was  for  a  short  time 
niHde  president  of  this  council.  After  the  changes 
made  in  the  Directory,  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Justice,  agisted  in  the  revolution  of  the  iMh  Bru- 
nmirc  (  November  5>,  17'.»9),  was  made  Second  Consul, 
and  fuithful.y  attached  himself  to  the  interest 
of  Napoleon,  by  whom  he  was  raised  to  the  office 
of  High  Chancellor  of  the  Empire,  and  in  ]«<  tt  was 
made  Duke  of  Parma.  He  endeavoured  to  dissuade 
Napoleon  from  the  projected  invasion  of  Russia,  but 
in  this  instance  hi*  advice  was  voinly  given.  In  1813, 
when  Napoleon  took  the  field  against  the  allies,  C. 
was  left  as  president  of  the  regency,  and  in  this 
capacitv  accompanied  the  empress  to  Blois,  1814. 
From  this  place  h«>  sent  to  Puris  his  vote  for  the  ab- 
dication of  Napoleon.    During  the  Hundred  Days, 
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against  his  own  will,  he  was  made  Minister  of 
Justice,  and  President  of  the  Chamber  of  Peers. 
After  the  second  restoration,  C.  lived  privately  iti 
Paris  for  some  time;  but  in  lKlti,  wm  exiled  for 
bavin?  taken  part  in  the  execution  of  Louis  XVI. 
In  MIS,  his  civil  and  political  right*  were  restored, 
and  he  returned  to  Parts,  where  he  lived  retired  to 
the  time  of  his  death,  March  6,  1824.  Among  the 
men  of  the  Revolution,  C.  was  one  of  the  few  whose 
activity  was  peaceable  and  truly  progressive.  Ills 
services  in  the  establishment  of  law  were  great.  His 
nature  was  mild  and  candid,  and  his  intellect  very 
acute. 

CAMBAY',  a  city,  district,  and  gulf  at  the  north- 
west extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Hindustan. — 1. 
C,  the  city,  stands  at  the  head  of  its  gulf,  and  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Myhee,  in  lat.  22°  18'  X.,  and 
long.  72  39'  E.,  being  76  miles  to  the  north-north- 
west of  Sural.  It  contains  about  l<y*>0  inhabitants, 
having  been  at  one  time  much  more  populous — 
ruinous  palaces,  mosques,  and  tomb",  and  au  exca- 
vated temple  of  considerable  pretensions,  attest  its 
former  magnificence  and  extent.  The  main  cause 
of  its  dec.iy  has  been  the  gradual  obstruction  of  its 
seaward  iiaugation.  It  still  exports  grain,  cotton, 
and  ivory,  besides  its  renowned  manufactures  in 
bloodstone  and  c.iriielian. — 2.  C,  the  district,  con- 
tains an  area  of  5n<>  square  miles,  stretching  in 
N.  lat.  from  22°  8'  to  22°  41',  and  in  E.  long,  from 
72'  in  to  73  .')'.  It  is  attached  to  the  presidency 
of  Bombay,  though  under  the  immediate  government 
of  a  nawab  of  its  own. — 3.  C,  the  gulf,  extends  in 
X.  Lit.  between  21'  and  22°  lo',  and  in  E.  long, 
between  7 r  5 :>'  and  72  4t>',  measuring  8o  miles  in 
length,  and  averaging  25  in  breadth.  In  propor- 
tion to  its  size,  it  receives  a  vast  quantity  of  fresh 
water — on  the  west,  the  Gooma,  Oolowicc,  Gelya, 
and  Svtroonjee  ;  on  the  north,  the  Saburmuttee  and 
Myhee;  and  on  the  east,  the  Xerbudda  aud  the 
Taptee.  Tho  inundations  of  so  many  rivers,  and 
the  ebb  and  flow  of  tides,  which  fall  and  rise  3<> 
feet,  conspire  not  only  to  elevate  the  bottom,  but 
also  to  generate  movable  quicksands. 

CA'MBF.U,  in  Ship-building,  implies  a  slight 
arching  or  convexity  upwards.  A  '  cambered  ship  1  is 
one  in  which  the  floor  is  higher  in  midships  than 
at  the  stem  and  stern. — The  name  'camber'  is  also 
given  to  a  small  dock  in  a  dockyard,  for  containing 
boats,  aud  for  loading  and  unloading  timber. 

CA'MBEKWELL,  once  a  rural  vilhige,  now  a 

suburb  of  London,  on 

CAMBER WELL 

'r'^BNI  flf V  £  BEAUTY    < 1  '"»"*» 
!/~-^       »  Bf  \'     Antiopa),  one    of  the 

V  \,^0       largest  and 

tiful  British  butterflies, 
rare  in  Britain,  although 
it  has  been  found  in 
many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try, but  common  in  the 
central  and  southern 
parts  of  Europe.  The 
wings  are  of  a  deep 
brown  colour,  with  a 
f_r~mj_  "T  band  of  black  around 

/i\n^   u,p  brown-  »"d  nn  °u,er 

|     H  X^^si^.       band  or  margin  of  pale 
«  yellow,  the  black  band 

containing    a    row  of 

Camberwell  Beantv :      Ur?e    bl"*  the 
a,  larva  <irca<crplllsr:  ft,' papa;  yellow  margin  dappled 
<•,  perfect  Insect  with  black   specks,  all 

the  colours  rich  and  velvety.    The  margin  of  the 


the  south  »ide  of  the 


wings  exhibits  tooth-like  angularities.  The  antennas 
are  terminated  by  a  knob.  The  caterpillar  feeds 
on  the  willow.  It  is  black,  with  white  dots  and 
a  row  of  large  red  spots  down  the  back,  aud  is 
rough  with  soft  spines.— When  Camberwell  was 
more  rural  than  now,  and  abounded  in  willows, 
this  butterfly  was  sometimes  taken  there. 

CA'MBIO,  CAMBIST.  The  former  of  these 
two  words  is  the  Italian  for  tjcchatujt ;  the  latter, 
for  a  moneif-tkanffer.  Cambist  is  also  used  figur- 
atively as  the  title  of  a  book  in  which  the  moneys, 
weights,  measures,  Ac  ,  of  various  nations  arc  given 
in  the  equivalents  or  some  particular  one.  For 
instance,  Kelly's  Cuivtmnl  Cambist  gives  these  in 
English,  and  the  Catnbitia  Maittta  in  Italian. 

CA'MBIUM  (Lat.  cambio,  to  change),  in  Botany, 
a  layer  of  mucilaginous  viscid  matter,  particularly 
abundant  in  spring,  interposed  between  the  woody 
layers  and  the  bark  of  trees  and  other  stems. 
Delicate  cells  (Cambium  cell*)  are  formed  in  it, 
which  certainly  fulfil  important  functions  in  the 
formation  of  new  wood,  although,  notwithstanding 
much  investigation  by  some  of  the  greatest  vegetable 
physiologists  of  our  time,  the  nature  of  these  func- 
tions is  still  very  imperfectly  ascertained.  The 
medullary  rays  are  connected  with  the  C.  cells,  and 
these  cells  gradually  elongate  iuto  the  shape  which 
belongs  to  those  of  woody  tissue.  The  C.  layer  is 
found  only  in  exogenous  stems. 

CAMBODIA,  or  CAMBOJA  (native  name, 
Kan-pou-chi),  an  extensive  country  of  the  Indo- 
Chinese  Peninsula,  formerly  independent,  but  now 
(excepting  the  province  of  BaUbang,  which  belongs 
to  Slum)  forming  a  part  of  tho  Empire  of  A  nam, 
to  which  it  was  united  in  18o9.  It  extends  from 
8°  47'  to  16:  N.  lat.,  along  the  basin  of  Ma-kiang 
or  Camboja  River;  and  is  bounded  on  the  N.  by 
the  Laos  country,  on  the  E.  by  Cochin-China,  on 
the  S.  by  the  Gulf  of  Siam  and  the  China  Sea,  and 
on  the  W.  by  Siam.    See  Cociiix-Cuina. 

CAMBO  GE.    See  Gamboq*. 

CA'MRORXE,  a  town  of  Cornwall,  11  miles 
north-west  of  Falmouth.  It  is  surrounded  by  very 
productive  copper,  tin,  and  lead  mines.  C.  church 
has  a  stone  inscription  of  the  10th  century.  Pop. 
6547. 

CAMBRAI,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  N'ord,  about  82  miles  south-south-east  of 
Lille.  It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Scheldt, 
is  strongly  fortified  and  well  built,  with  tolerably 
wide,  but  irregular  streets,  and  many  picturesque 
old  houses.  The  cathedral,  archiepiscopal  palace, 
town-house,  and  theatre  are  among  the  principal 
public  buildings.  The  city  was  greatly  injured 
in  1793,  when  the  revolutionists,  among  other 
vandalisms,  razed  the  fine  cathedral.  They  also 
disentombed  the  remains  of  Fenelon.  who  was  arch- 
bishop here,  and  melted  his  lead  coffin  into  bullets. 
A  monument,  however,  by  David  the  sculptor  waa 
erected  (1825)  in  the  new  cathedral,  in  memory  of 
the  immortal  author  of  Tiletnayte.  The  manu- 
factures of  the  city  are  important,  consisting  of 
cambric — so  called  from  its  manufacture  here— 
linen-threud.  lace,  cotton-yarn,  beet-root  sugar,  soap, 
starch,  leather,  &c.  It  has  also  a  trade  in  agricul- 
tural produce.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  garrison  and 
government  officials,  in  1861,  22,557. 

C.  was  known  to  the  Romans  under  the  name  of 
Caituxrarum,  and  it  was  then  one  of  the  chief  cities 
of  the  Nervii.  It  waa  fortified  by  Charlemagne, 
and  was  long  governed  by  its  own  bishops,  to  whom 
Charles  the  Bald  ceded  it.  The  celebrated  league 
against  the  republic  of  Venice,  which  comprised  the 
pope,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  and  the  kings  of 
France  and  Spain,  was  entered  into  here  in  1508, 
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bucks  of  the  college*,  by  tlio  Cam,  are  extremely 
beautiful  in  the  summer  mouths.    Its  architectural 


and  takes  its  name  from  the  city,  flere  also  were 
concluded  treaties  between  the  French  king  and  the 

German  emperor  in  1529,  and  In  1724—1725  between  features  depend  chiefly  on  the  college  and  university 
Charles  VI.  and  Philip  V.  of  Spain.    During  1815-  ' 
1818  it  was  the  head-quarters  of  the  British  army  of 
occupation. 

CA'MBRIA,  the  ancient  name  of  Wales,  the 
Britannia  Secunda  of  the  Romans.  The  name  is 
derived  from  that  of  Cimbri  or  Cynirt,  by  which  the 
Welsh  huve  always  called  themselves.    See  Bums 

AND  8t  OT8. 

CAMBRIAN  ROCKS,  the  name  given  by  Pro- 
fessor Sedgwick  to  the  oldest  known  fossilifcrous 
rocks,  on  account  of  their  extensive  development  in 


North  Wales.  Their  true  limits  have  been  the 
subject  of  considerable  controversy.  When  Sedgwick 
first  described  them,  they  wrre  considered  inferior 
to  the  Silurian  measures.  Subsequent  examination 
has  shewn  that  they  are  the  equivalents  of  rocks 
previously  described  by  Murchison  as  Lower  Silu- 
rian ;  and  accordingly,  geologists  generally,  follow- 
ing the  classification  of  the  government  geological 
surveyors,  confine  the  term  to  an  extensive  series 
of  gritstones,  sandstones,  and  slates,  which  under- 
lie the  Silurian  Lingula  beds.  In  Anglesea,  these 
rocks  have  been  metamorphosed  in  one  place  into 
chlorite  and  mica  schists;  in  another,  into  gneiss, 
and  all  traces  of  organisms  have  been  destroyed.  In 
North  Wales  they  are  less  altered,  but  have  as  yet 
proved  unfbssiliferous.  In  the  Longmynd  (Salop), 
there  is  an  apparent  thickness  of  2«,ooo  feet, 
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buildings. 

CAMBRIDGE,  University  or.  one  of  the  two 
ancient  institutions  of  the  kind  existing  in  England, 
Overlooking  several  fabulous  accounts  of  its  otigin, 
its  true  history  may  be  said  to  begin  at  the  opening 
of  (lie  12th  century.  It  was  in  11  In  that  Joflrid, 
Abbot  of  Croyland,  sent  over  to  his  manor  of 
Cottenham,  near  Cambridge,  Gislebert,  his  fellow- 
monk  and  professor  in  divinity,  with  three  other 
learned  monks.  These  came  over  to  Cambridge, 
and  in  a  hired  barn  taught  their  sciences,  and  in  a 
short  space  of  time  drew  together  so  great  a  number 
of  scholars,  that  in  the  second  year  of  their  coming 
no  single  building  was  able  to  contain  them.  Per- 
haps even  this  statement  is  doubtful.  At  anyrate, 
when  Alfred  of  Beverley  was  student  here — viz., 
1129  a.  d. — there  were  as  yet  no  public  halls  or 
hostels,  but  each  one  lived  in  his  own  hired  lodging. 

The  first  regular  societv  of  Btudents  was  that 
of  Peterhouse,  founded  in  1257.  About  this  time, 
students  began  to  live  together  in  hostels,  under 
the  rule  of  a  principal,  at  their  own  charges.  These 
hostels  were  named  after  the  saints  to  whom 
they  were  dedicated,  the  churches  which  they 
adjoined,  or  the  persona  who  formerly  built  or 
possessed  them.  In  the  year  1280,  there  were  as 
many  as  84,  and  some  of  them  contained  from  20 
to  40  masters  of  arts,  and  a  proportionate  number 
of  vounger  students;  but  all  these  hostels  decayed 


which   mav  be,  however,  owing  to  folds  in  ...^ 

beds.    A  few  fossils  have  been  noticed  hereon-  ^t^jt^ST,  coSed 

'  to  1540.  The  hostels  were  the  beginning  of  what 
may  be  called  the  eolltge  tt/sttw,  which  distinguishes 
the  sister-universities  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
from  those  of  Edinburgh,  London,  and  the  continent. 
See  Universities. 

It  was  between  the  Utter  part  of  the  18th  and 
the  close  of  the  Iflth  century  that  all  these  royal 
and  religious  foundations  were  endowed  which  now 
constitute  the  university.    Hugh  de  Balsham  haa 
the  honour  of  being  the  first  benefactor  in  this  way. 
Michael  Bouse  was  founded  bv  Hervey  de  Stanton 
in  1324,  and  King's  Hall  by  Edward  III.  in  1332, 
both  of  which  were  absorbed  into  Trinity  College 
by  Henry  VIII.  in  1546.    Clare  Hall,  as  it  used  to 
be  called,  one  of  the  earliest,  and  now  one  of  the 
prettiest  colleges  in  Cambridge,  was  founded  by  the 
Countess  of  Clare  iu  132fi.    Henry  VI.  has  left 
himself  an  imperishable  monument  in  the  splendid 
foundation    of  King's   College;   and   his  queen, 
Margaret,  commenced  the  foundation  of  Queens' 
College,  which  was  added  to  by  Elixabeth  WHville, 
queen  of  Edward  IV.    Lady  Margaret,  Countess 
of  Richmond  and  Derby,  mother  of  Henry  VII., 
founded  Christ'*  College  and  St.  John's  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  loth  c,  and  also  the  Div.inity  Professor- 
ship named  after  her.    Henry  VIII.  appropriated 
part  of  the  spoils  of  the  monasteries  to  the  founda- 
tion of  Trinity  College,  and  Queen  Mary  augmented 
the  endowment.     The  five  Regius  Professorships 
were  endowed  by  Henry  VIII.     Cambridge  was 
frequently  visited  by  the  plague,  and  university 
proceedings  were  suspended  by  it  in  1«42  and  1666. 
In  1643,  Cromwell  took  possession  of  the  town,  and 
the  most  eminent  loyalists  were  expelled  from  the 
university.    Almost  all  the  colleges  had  sent  their 
plate  to  the  king  at  Nottingham.    As  might  be 
expected,  little  was  done  for  the  university  in  this 
troubled  century  ;  indeed  no  new  colleges  were  added 
until  the  founding  of  Downing  College  in  18O0. 

The  predominance  of  the  religious  element  in  the 
college-discipline  is  to  be  attributed  as  much  to  the 
circa  uitances  and  manners  of  the  times  in  whi<.h 
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sisting  of  a  fucoid  plant  or  two,  the  trac 
annelids,  and  the  fragments  of  a  supposed  trilobite, 
called  Palunpygt  Ramtayi.  In  Ireland,  Bimilar 
rocks  occur,  containing  two  species  of  a  small 
-branched  zoophyte,  named  Oldhatnia,  and  numerous 
tracks  and  burrows  of  sea-worms. 

CA'MBRIC,  a  general  term  applied  to  the  finest 
and  thinnest  of  linen  fabrics.  It  is  said  to  be 
tderived  from  Cambrai,  where  such  goods  aero  first 
made.  Some  of  the  finest  cambrics  of  the  present 
day  are  produced  in  Switzerland.  Scotch  C.  is 
reallv  a  muslin,  being  made  of  cotton  with  the  fibre 
twisted  very  hard,  to  imitate  real  or  linen  cambric. 

CA'MBRIDGE,  the  chief  town  of  the  county  so 
named,  lies  48  miles  north-north-east  of  London. 
It  takes  its  name  from  the  river  Cam,  which  was 
ancientlv  called  the  Granta.  By  the  Saxons,  C. 
appears  to  have  been  known  as  Grastabrtcok, 
which  is  found  with  many  slight  variations  of 
spelling,  and  probably  became  abbreviated  into 
CaNTIikicoe.  It  is  also  supposed  that  ft,  and 
not  the  adjacent  village  of  Grantch ester,  was  the 
Graktackastkr  of  the  Saxons.  There  are,  however, 
traces  of  a  camp  at  Grantehester.  In  870,  the  Danes 
ravaged  the  country  hereabouts,  and  are  said  to  have 
destroyed  the  town.  King  John,  iu  the  second  year 
of  his  reign  .(1200  A.  n.),  granted  a  charter  to  the 
town,  permitting  it  to  have  a  guild  of  merchants,  and 
in  1207,  confirmed  the  burgesses  in  their  privileges  in 
perpetuity.  In  1226,  they  paid  a  fine  of  50  marks 
for  having  their  liberties;  and  in  1227,  Henry  III. 
confirmed  their  charters.  The  town  has  sent  two 
mem»>ers  to  parliament  from  the  earliest  period.  The 
university  sends  two  members  of  its  own.  The 
population,  in  1841,  including  the  members  then 
living  in  college,  was  24,458,  and  in  1851  it  was 
27,815.  There  are  14  parishes,  and  as  many 
churches,  none  of  which  are  remarkable  for  their 
beaut  v.     The  most  curious  is  that  of  the  Holy 
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Sepulchre,  which 

that  have  a  round  tower.    The  town  is  not  gen- 
erally pretty  or  picturesque,  but  the  gardens  at  the 
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the  colleges  were  founded,  as  lo  the  piety  of  the 
founders  themselves.  There  had  been,  from  very 
early  times,  'Religious  Houses,' mid  these  were  iu 
many  cases  united  with  the  new  collegiate  founda- 
tions. There  were,  for  example,  the  Dominicans,  or 
Preaching  Friars,  whose  house  is  now  turned  into 
Emmanuel  College.  The  friars  who  lived  in  these 
convents  were  capable  of  degrees,  and  kept  their 
'acts,'  or  exercises  for  degrees,  as  other  university 
men.  There  were,  however,  frequent  quarrels  be- 
tween them  and  the  other  students.  To  the  same 
cause  is  to  be  tracrd  the  condition  of  celibacy,  upon 
which,  with  scarcely  any  exception,  the  fellowships 
■  re  tenable;  the  masters  of  colleges,  however,  may 
all  marry.  There  is  a  disposition  amongst  some 
members  of  the  university  to  procure  a  relaxation  of 
this  rule.  With  the  exceptions  of  Trinity  Hall  and 
Downing  College,  some  members  of  King's,  und  a  few 
at  other  colleges,  the  fellows  arc  obliged  to  take  holy 
orders  within  a  limited  period,  or  lo  vacate  their  fel- 


The  present  university  statutes  were  confirmed  by 
Queen  Victoria,  by  order  in  council,  July  31,  18R8. 
The  governing  body  is  the  senate,  and  the  building 
where  they  meet  is  called  the  senate-house.  All  uni- 
versity laws  are  approved  by  an  elected  body  called 
the  council,  before  they  are  submitted  to  the  senate. 
The  executive  powers  are  intrusted  to  a  chancellor, 
high-steward,  vice-chancellor,  commissary,  and  as- 
sessor. The  public  orator  is  the  voice  of* the  senate 
upon  public  occasions.  The  protectors  superintend 
the  discipline  and  morals  of  all  persons  iti  statu  pupil- 
lari;  they  are  present  at  all  congregations  of  the 
senate,  read  the  'graces,'  and  take  the  votes.  The 
regis!  rary  is  responsible  for  the  graces  being  ofTered 
in  due  form,  and  has  charge  of  the  university  records. 
There  are  three  terms  in  this  university — the  Michael- 
mas or  October  term,  the  Lent  term,  and  the  Easter 
term.  To  take  an  ordinary  B.A.  degree,  a  student 
must  reside  nine  terms.  The  M.A.  degree  follows 
three  years  after.  Dissenters  are  not  excluded  by 
the  terms  of  the  new  statutes  from  takiug  degrees, 
except  in  divinity. 

With  respect  to  the  admission  of  students,  their 
university  course,  expenses,  and  proceedings  in 
degrees,  the  following  information  may  be  useful : 
There  are  four  classes  of  students — viz.,  Fellow  Com- 
moner* and  Xoblemen,  Pensioners,  Sizar*,  and  the 
more  distinguished  students  who  are  elected  Scholars 
on  the  foundation  of  their  college.  The  first  class 
arc  so  called  from  their  dining  at  the  Fellows' 
table ;  they  wear  silk  or  embroidered  gowns,  and 
pay  heavier  fees.  The  Pensioners  are  the  great  body 
of  students  who  arc  not  on  the  foundation,  and 
who  pay  for  their  own  commons,  viz.,  dinners  in 
hall,  kc  ,  and  for  their  chambers.  The  Sizars  are 
the  poorer  students,  who  are  admitted  at  lower 
charges  than  the  pensioners,  hut  wear  the  same 
dress,  and  are  no  longer  subject  to  the  perform- 
ance of  menial  offices  a9  they  once  were.  Some 
of  the  colleges,  especially  St.  John's  and  Trinity, 
have  very  liberal  endowments  for  the  sizars,  and 
very  considerable  pecuniary  assistance  is  given  to 
the  more  deserving  of  them,  so  that  no  youth 
of  real  ability,  industry,  and  good  character,  need 
be  deprived  by  poverty  of  the  advantages  of 
a  university  education.  All  students  coming  to 
the  university  are  entered  in  one  of  these  three 
classes.  The  schohrs  are  elected,  by  examination, 
from  the  pensioners  and  sizar*;  they  arc  on  the 
foundation  of  the  college,  have  rooms  and  com- 
mon* free,  and  other  emoluments.  The  fellows 
are  subsequently  elected  from  the  scholars,  though 
there  are  exceptions  to  this  rule.  At  Cambridge, 
the  fellowships  are  generally  confined  to  members 
o(  the  college,  and  are  not,  as  at  Oxford,  open  to 


the  competition  of  the  whole  university.  The  usual 
age  of  admission  is  from  17  to  20.  Before  a  student 
can  be  admitted,  he  must  obtain  a  certificate  from 
some  master  of  arts  of  the  university  of  being 
sufficiently  instructed  in  Latin,  Greek,  and  Mathe- 
matics; this  certificate  must  be  sent  to  the  tutor  of 
the  college,  with  the  caution-money,  which  in  the 
case  of  a  pensioner  amounts  to  £lft.  At  some  col- 
leges there  is  an  examination  previous  to  matricula- 
tion in  addition  to  the  above. 

Residence  is  commenced  in  the  October  Term.  It 
is  usuul,  particularly  at  the  large  colleges,  to  have 
the  name  entered  on  the  college  boards  for  a  term  or 
two  previous ;  but  this  is  not  necessary  now,  as  it 
used  to  be,  in  order  to  keep  such  terms  with  a  view 
to  the  degree.  When  the  undergraduate  comes  into 
residence,  he  is  called  a  '  Freshman ,'  in  his  second 
year,  a  'Junior  Soph;'  in  his  third  year,  a  'Senior 
Soph.'  Theordinary  B.  A.,  or  Bachelor  of  Arts  degree, 
may  be  taken  in  the  ninth  term  of  residence — viz., 
in  the  third  June  after  coming  up.  The  subjects 
of  examination  are  partly  fixed,  partly  variable. 
They  are  the  Acta  ol  the  Apostles  in  Greek,  one 
Greek  and  one  Latin  classic.  The  History  of  the  Eng- 
liih  Reformation ;  Euclid,  Books  i.,  ii.,  hi.,  iv.,  and 
Propositions  1 — tt  of  Book  vi. ;  together  with  cer- 
tain parts  of  Algebra,  Mechanics,  and  Hydrostatics. 
The  candidates  for  examination  for  degree  are  called 
Questiouists. 

Candidates  for  mathematical  '  honours  *  do  not  go 
'  up  till  the  end  of  their  tenth  term — i.  e.,  the  Christ- 
,  mns  three  years  after  coming  up.    The  examination 
embraces  the  whole  range  of  pure  mathematics,  and 
!  mathematics  as  applied  to  natural  philosophy.  The 
successful  candidates  are  arranged  in  a  Tripos — 
i.  e.,  in  three  classes,  called  respectively  Wranglers, 
t  Senior  Optimes,  and  Junior  Optimcs ;  the  first  mathe- 
matician of  the  vear  is  called  the  Senior  Wrangler. 
|  The  Smith's  Prize  Examination  for  the  best  mathe- 
matician sometimes  reverses  the  decision  of  the 
tripos. 

The  examination  for  classical  'honours'  is  one 
term  later  still,  and  the  candidates  are  arranged  in 
a  tripos,  and  distinguished  as  First,  Second,  and 
Third  Class.  Very  accurate  scholarship  is  required 
to  obtain  a  good  place  in  this  tripos.  The  examina- 
tions for  degree  are  called  '  Great  Go.'  The  previous 
examination,  which  comes  in  the  second  year  of 
residence,  is  called  '  Little  Go.'  Students  "who  in- 
tend to  graduate  in  classical  honours,  are  required 
to  take  mathematical  honours  in  Little  Go.  The 
previous  examination  is  one  Greek  and  one  Latin 
author,  one  of  the  Gospels  in  Greek,  Paley's  Evi- 
dences of  Christianity,  and  Elementary  Mathematics. 
There  are  lectures  in  the  colleges  and  examinations 
every  year,  which  the  students  are  obliged  to  attend, 
and  which  prepare  them  for  the  university  exami- 
nations. Questionists,  who  are  not  candidates  for 
honours,  must  produce  certificates  of  having  attended 
and  passed  an  examination  in  one  course  of  lectures 
from  one  of  the  following  university  professors; 
Regius  Professor  of  Laws,  Regius  Professor  of 
Physic,  Profea-»or  of  Moral  Philosophy,  Professor  of 
Chemistry,  Professor  of  Anatomy,  Professor  of  Mod- 
ern History,  Professor  of  Botany,  Professor  of  Geolo- 
gy, Jacksonian  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy, 
Downing  Professor  of  the  Laws  of  England,  Down- 
ing Professor  of  Medicine,  Professor  of  Mineralogy, 
Professor  of  Political  Economy.  Besides  these,  the 
university  has  Regius  Professor  of  Greek,  Hebrew, 
and  Divinity.  There  are  also  a  Lady  Margaret  and 
a  Norrisian  Professor  of  Divinity,  two  Arabic  Pro- 
fessors, the  Lucasian  Professor  of  Mathematics,  and 
the  Lowndes's  Professor  of  Astronomy.  The  uni- 
versity is  about  to  confer  degrees  in  Natural  and 
Moral  Science,  without  requiring  further  proficiency 
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in  the  normal  studies  of  the  place,  classics  and  mnthe- 
malice,  tliaii  is  ascertained  by  passing  the  Little  Go. 
The  lees  fur  the  different  degrees  will  all  be  found  in 
the  Cambridge  Calendar.  There  arc  different  fees 
at  the  different  colleges  in  addition  to  the  university 
fees.  It  will  be  sufficient  to  state,  that  for  the  B.A. 
and  M.A.  degrees,  the  fees  amount  to  about  £12  and 
£26  respectively. 

The  great  prizes  at  the  university  are  the  Felloe 
ifiip*,  of  which  there  are  not  lei's  thnn  430  tenable 
for  lile,  though  in  roost  cases  subject  to  the  condi- 
tion of  taking  holy  orders  within  a  limited  period. 
Their  value  varies  from  £100  to  £3uo  per  annum, 
and  the  Senior  Fellowships  are  often  £5<»0  or  more. 
There  are  also  stipends  attached  to  all  the  college 
office* — e.  g.,  those  of  Deati,  Bursar,  Steward,  Ac. 
The  office  of  Tutor  is  one  of  great  honour  and  emolu- 
ment. The  Chancellor  gives  annually  two  gold  med- 
ols  to  the  two  commencing  bachelors,  who,  having 
taken  a  senior  optime's  degree  ill  mathematics,  shew 
themselves  the  greatest  proficients  in  classical  learn- 
ing. The  Members  of  Parliament  for  the  university 
give  annually  four  prizes  for  the  best  dissertation  in 
Latin  prose.  There  are  numerous  other  university 
distinctions,  both  scholarships  and  of  other  kinds,  for 
an  accurate  account  of  which  the  Catnbridg*  Calen- 
dar should  be  consulted. 

In  November  1 859,  the  resident  members  of  the 
university  amounted  to  1652  ;  and  of  these  only  one- 
half  lived  in  college;  the  matriculations  in  that  year 
were  '.i'JU. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  colleges  in  the  order 
of  their  antiquity.  A  particular  notice  of  each  col- 
lege will  be  found  in  its  alphabetical  place. 


8t  Peter's  College,  or  Peter-house, 

CUrv  College  

Pembroke  College,  .  . 

Gonvllle  and  Caiua  College, 
Trinity  Hall,  ..... 
Corpus  ChrUti,  or  Benedict  College, 
King's  College,  .... 
Queens'  College,  .... 
St.  Cut  harineV  College  or  nail,  . 

.I.-MIS  Collrge  

Clirl»t  *  College  

St  John's  College, 

Magdalene  College  

Trinity  College  

Kinmtiniu  1  College, 


Sidney  Suv*>\  College, 
LK.wnln 


trig  College 


Founded. 

RnUnU 

ia  IMS. 

18.17 

41 

IS'.'S 

SI 

1S47 

8ft 

1H« 

143 

1H.10 

81 

mi 

67 

1441 

29 

144S 

40 

uzn 

87 

1490 

43 

),><5 

115 

1.M1 

248 

1.M9 

43 

1M6 

ttib 

1.V4 

1«S 

l.VW 

85 

1SXJ0 
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To  these  may  be  added  a  Hostel,  opened  in  1859  by 
an  eminent  surgeon,  Dr.  Humphry,  for  the  reception 
of  medical  students. 

Few  of  the  colleges  present  an  imposing  facade 
to  the  streets — King's  is,  perhaps,  the  only  oue 
of  which  this  may  be  said — but  the  quiet  and 
picturv<que  beauty  of  the  courts  in  the  interior  is 
very  pleasing.  Dr.  Whewell,  the  Master  of  Trinity 
College,  hus  lately  built  a  new  hostel  in  connection 
with  Trinity,  which  is  considered  to  be  in  very  good 
ta>te.  Amongst  the  other  public  buildings  of  Cam- 
bridge nre  to  be  mentioned  the  Senate-house,  where 
university  examinations  are  held,  degrees  conferred, 
and  nil  public  business  of  the  university  conducted. 
The  Fitzwilliuiu  Museum  is  the  finest  of  the  modern 
additions  to  the  university.  Viscount  Fitzwilliam 
bequeathed,  in  1816,  £loo,000  South-sea  Annuities, 
the  interest  of  which  was  to  build  and  support  a 
museum.  He  left  also  a  very  valuable  collection 
or  books,  paintings,  Ac,  as  a  nucleus  for  future 
contributions.  G.  Basevi  was  the  architect.  The 
University  Library  is  a  fine  mass  of  buildings  of 
different  periods,  and  contains  at  present  more  than 
17i ».«>«">  volumes.  The  Geological  Museum  contains 
the  original  collection  of  Dr.  Woodward,  which,  out 
•f  respect  to  the  founder,  has  been  kept  in  its  origi- 
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nal  state,  unmixed  with  more  recent  and  vastly  more 
numerous  and  interesting  acquisitions.  The  uni- 
versity is  indebted  for  many  of  these  geological 
treasures  to  Professor  Sedgwick.  The  Minor* logical 
Room  contains  the  valu.ihlo  collections  of  the  late  Sir 
A.  Hume,  Charles  Brooke,  and  Henry  Warburton. 
The  Pitt  Press  is  a  Gothic  structure  built  in  honour 
of  Mr.  Pitt,  who  was  educated  at  Cambridge.  It  con- 
tains the  university  printing-offices,  which  arc  very 
extensive,  and  well  conducted.  There  is  also  a  good 
Anatomical  Museum. 

There  is  a  very  good  hospital,  founded  nnder  the 
will  of  Dr.  Adenbrooke  in  1758.  The  Observatory 
contains  some  very  fine  instruments,  amongst  which 
is  to  be  noted  a  large  equatorial  telescope,  presented 
bv  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  in  18S5.  The  ob- 
ject-glass is  12  inches  in  diameter,  and  20  feet  focal 
length. 

For  the  most  recent  information  about  the  uni- 
versity studies,  &c,  the  Cambridge  Calendar  for  the 
current  year  should  be  cousulted  ;  for  the  history, 
biography,  and  antiquity,  see  Fuller's  JIUtort/of  Cam- 
bridge ;  Dyer ;  Caius  ;  Le  Keux'  Memorial*  ;  Coop- 
er's Anna!*;  Cooper's  Athena  Cantabrigiemet  ; 
Oraduati  Caniabrigienu*. 

CAMBRIDGE,  a  town  of  the  state  of  Massa- 
chusetts, on  the  Charles  River,  3  miles  to  the 
north-west  of  Boston  (q.  v.).  Here,  in  1 1>38,  within 
eighteen  years  after  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrim 
Fathers,  was  founded  Harvard  University  by  the 
Rev.  John  Harvard,  who  bequeathed  it  a  legacy  of 
about  £780,  and  which  has  gradually  been  endowed 
to  the  amount  of  1,<mmi,Oim)  dollars,  so  that  its  vested 
income  must  be  at  least  60,000  dollars  or  £12,000. 
The  oldest,  it  is  also  generally  considered  the  >>e«t, 
institution  of  the  kind  in  America.  In  addition 
to  the  collegiate  department  proper,  the  univer- 
sity includes  a  theological  school,  a  law  school,  a 
medical  college,  and  a  department  for  such  as  wish 
to  prepare  themselves  for  business  avocations  with- 
out going  through  a  classical  course.  In  1864  the 
alumni  amounted  to  7673.  The  town  of  C.  is  rapidly 
advancing  in  imputation,  the  census  in  1830,  1840, 
and  1850  respectively  have  been  6072,  8409,  and 
15,215,  and  in  I860,  26,060. 

CA  MBRIDGESHIRE,  an  inland  county  of  Eng- 
land, in  hit.  62  1' — .">2V  45  N.,  long.  nc  31'  E., 
and  »r  16'  W.  Its  greatest  length,  from  north  to 
south,  is  about  5o  miles,  and  its  breath  3o  miles, 
with  an  area  of  857  square  miles.  Pop.  185.406. 
About  three-fourths  of  the  county  consists  of  arable 
land,  meadow,  and  pasture,  the  rest  being  fens. 
The  surface  of  C,  except  in  the  south,  which  is 
somewhat  elevated  and  on  the  chalk  formations, 
is  marshy  and  flat,  thinly  wooded,  and  with  vil- 
lages and  churches  here  and  there  on  slight  eleva- 
tions, called  'cvs'  or  islands.  The  upper  greensaiid. 
which  in  some  places  near  Cambridge  comes  to 
the  surface,  yields  in  rich  abundance  the  curious 
fossils  miscalied  coprolites  (q.  v.),  which  are  of 
great  value  as  an  artificial  manure.  Their  Talue 
is  in  some  places  equal  to  that  of  the  land  itself. 
The  northern  |>urt  of  C.  forms  part  of  the  Bed- 
ford Level.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Ouse, 
which  crosses  tfle  middle  of  the  county  from  west 
to  east,  with  its  tributary  the  Cam ;  the  None, 
which  borders  the  county  on  the  north  ;  and  the 
Lark.  These  arc  all  navigable  to  a  certain  extent. 
C.  is  an  agricultural  county.  In  the  higher  p:irt#, 
the  land  produces  fine  crops  of  beans,  and  wheat. 
Many  cattle  and  sheep  are  now  supjwrted  on  the 
thin 'chalky  soils.  The  black  sponcry  soil  of  the  fent 
consists  of  mud  mixed  with  decayed  vegetable 
matter,  and  when  drained  and  burned,  produces, 
in  drv  years,  hearv  croiis  of  cole-seed,  wheat,  outs, 
barley,  hay,  potatoes,  hemp,  and  flax.   Horses,  cattle, 
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«beep,  and  pigeons  are  also  reared  in  the  fens.  The 
unreclaimed  fens  yield  peat,  osiers,  reeds,  and  sedges 
for  thatching,  and  lighting  fires.  The  Isle  of  Ely,  '. 
part  of  the  fen-tract,  and  within  the  Bedford  Level,  < 
is  famed  for  garden  vegetable* ;  and  the  meadows 
of  the  Cam  yield  fine  bmter  mid  cream-ehccse.  The 
chief  towns  of  C.  are  Cambridge,  Uie  county  town ; 
Ely,  Wisbeach,  March,  Tliorney,  Linton,  Soham,  \ 
Newmarket,  and  Royston.  In  i85l  there  were  in  j 
C.  586  dav-schools,  with  24,329  scnolars;  churches, 
4<»4  (176  Church  of  England,  l<il  Wesleyan  Metho- 
dist). C.  returns  8  members  to  parliament.  This 
county  was  anciently  the  seat  of  a  powerful  tribe — 
the  lceni.  It  was  crossed  by  several  British  and 
Roman  road*,  in  some  parts  now  covered  by  several 
feet  of  peat-soil.  Remains  of  Roman  camps,  *ea- 
eiiibankmenu,  and  villas,  occur,  and  Roman  antiqui- 
ties, as  coins  and  urns,  have  been  found.  There  are 
some  ancient — supposed  prc-Romau — ditches  miles 
in  length.  One  of  these,  the  Devil's  Ditch,  with  an 
elevated  vallum,  having  a  dope  of  62  feet  on  otie 
side  and  26  feet  on  the  other,  is  ahout  100  feet  broad. 
In  the  9th  and  loth  centuries,  C.  was  the  scene  of 
severe  contests  between  the  Danes  and  Saxons.  The 
Isle  of  Ely  and  its  monks  withstood  William  the 
Conqueror  for  8  years.  C,  and  especially  the  Isle 
of  Ely,  suffered  much  in  the  civil  wars  of  Stephen, 
John,  Henry  III.,  and  Charles  I.  There  formerly 
existed  H6  religious  houses  in  Cambridgeshire.  Since 
Charles  I.'s  time,  much  has  been  done  to  reclaim 
the  flooded  fen-land*  by  embanking  rivers,  cutting 
new  channels  for  them,  and  pumping  water.  Ague 
formerly  prevailed  in  the  fens,  but  drainage  has 
much  diminished  its  frequency. 

CAMBY'SES,  second  king  of  the  Medes  nnd 
Fer-ians,  was  the  son  of  Cyrus  and  C.issanduiic,  and 
succeeded  his  father  in  the  monarchy,  529  b.  c.  C. 
is  the  Greek  form  of  its  name,  the  ancient  Persian 
name  is  Kabujiya.  In  525  n.  c,  C.  invaded  Bgypt, 
defeated  Psamincnitus,  the  king  of  Egypt,  at  Peln- 
eium,  and  in  six  mouths  made  himself  master  of  the 
whole  country.  He  meditated  further  conquests, 
but  was  not  permitted  to  carry  his  designs  into 
effect ;  the  Tyrians,  upon  whom  his  maritime  power 
depended,  refused  to  serve  him  against  the  Cartha- 
ginians; an  army  w  hich  he  sent  to  take  possession 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Aminon,  perished  in  the 
desert;  and  one  which  he  led  in  person  agaiiiBt  the 
Ethiopians,  was  compelled  to  return  from  want  of 
provisions.  C.  now  addicted  himself  to  excessive 
intoxication,  and  per|>ctratcd  horrid  cruelties  in 
Egypt  ;  the  accounts  of  which,  however,  depending 
upon  his  enemies  the  Egyptian  priests,  are  doubt- 
less exaggerated.  It  is  probable,  however,  that 
his  tendency  to  epileptic  fits,  along  with  the  arbi- 
trary disposition  induced  by  success  and  power, 
caused  him  to  indulge  in  violent  and  capricious 
sets  of  tyranny.  The  Egyptians  believed  him  to  bo 
mad.  A  pretender  to  the  Persian  throne  having 
appeared,  C.  marched  against  him,  but  died  on  the 
way  in  Syria,  521  n.  c. 

CAMDEN",  Charles  Pratt,  Earl  of,  a  younger 
sou  of  Sir  John  Pratt,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Court  of 
Kind's  B -nclt  in  the  reign  of  George  I.,  was  born 
in  1714.     Educated  at  Eton  and  Cambridge,  he 
studied  for  the  Law,  and  was  called  to  the  bar  in 
173«S.    Not  until  IV 62,  however,  when  be  defended 
a    bookseller   successfully   against  a  government, 
prosecution  for  libel  on  the  House  of  Commons,  i 
did  C.'s  prospects  appear  very   promising ;   from  i 
this  time  his  success  was  certain.    In  1767,  he  was' 
appointed  Attorney  -general,  and  four  years  after- 1 
wards  accepted  a  seat  on  the  bench  in  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas.    Judge  in  the  trial  of  Wilkes  he 
declared  his  opinion  emphatically  that  the  action  of 


government  in  this  case,  by  general  warrants,  was 
altogether  illegal — an  opinion  which,  chiming  in 
with  public  sentiment  at  the  time,  made  him  the 
most  popular  of  judges.  In  1765,  he  was  created 
Baron  C.  of  Camden  Place,  Kent,  by  the  Rocking- 
ham administration ;  to  whose  American  policy, 
and  to  their  treatment  of  Wilkes,  notwithstanding, 
he  offered  constant  opposition.  The  following  year, 
when  be  was  made  Lord  Chancellor,  he  did  not 
abandon  his  principles;  and  four  years  after — the 
Duke  of  Gralton  being  then  prime  minister — he 
supported  an  amendment  made  by  Chatham  on 
the  government  address,  and  resigned  his  place. 
His  judicial  career  ended  here ;  henceforth,  he  was 
entirely  a  political  character,  and  for  more  than 
20  years  took  on  active  part  against  the  ill-advised 
American  policy  pursued  by  Lord  North,  and  in 
discussions  on  the  law  of  libel,  in  which  he  main- 
tained the  popular  view.  As  a  judge,  be  is  held  in 
high  estimation,  though  his  manner  was  somewhat 
undignified.  He  filled  the  oflice  of  President  of  the 
Council  in  the  Rockingham  administration  in  17B2, 
and  also  from  the  following  year  until  his  dcuth, 
under  Pitt.    He  died  April  1794. 

CAMDEN',  William,  one  of  the  roost  distin- 
guished scholars  and  historians,  and  the  most  labori- 
ous and  painstaking  antiquary  of  the  16th  c.,  was 
born  in  London,  where  his  father  was  a  paper- 
stainer,  in  May  1551.  His  education,  commenced 
at  Christ's  Hospital,  was  completed  at  St.  Paul's 
School,  and  at  Oxford.  In  1576,  he  was  appointed 
second  master  of  Westminster  School ;  and  it  was 
while  discharging  the  duties  of  this  office  that  he 
undertook  the  work  which  has  made  his  name 
famous,  his  Britannia,  giving  an  account  of  the 
British  Isles  from  the  earliest  ages,  which,  written 
in  elegant  Latin,  was  first  published  in  1586.  It 
at  once  brought  him  into  communication  with  the 
learned  men  of  his  time.  Before  1607,  the  work 
had  passed  through  six  editions,  being  greatly 
enlarged  and  improved  by  the  indefatigable  industry 
of  the  author.  The  book,  at  first  but  a  compara- 
tively small  single  volume,  has  received  much 
additional  matter  from  other  writers.  The  best 
known  edition  of  C.'s  Jlritannia,  Is  that  of  Edmund 
Gibson,  in  English,  2  vols.  fol.  Of  this  great 
work  of  C,  Bishop  Nicolson  said  it  was  'the 
common  sun  whereat  our  modern  writers  have 
all  lighted  their  little  torches.'  In  1598,  C.  was 
appointed  head-master  of  Westminster  School ;  aud 
lour  years  later,  he  was  made  Clarencieux  King- 
at-arms,  an  appointment  which  gave  him  more  time 
for  the  pursuit  of  his  favourite  studies.  His  other 
most  important  works  are — Annals  of  the  Reign 
of  Elunbtth  ;  A  Collection  of  Ancient  Engtiith  I/ii- 
torian*  ;  An  Account  of  the  Monument*  an<l  lutcrip- 
tion*  in  Westminster  Afibetf ;  ami  a  Narrative  »f  0u 
Gunponder  Plot.  He  died  in  1623,  at  the  age  of  72, 
and  was  buried  in  Westminster  Abbey.  Before  his 
death,  he  endowed  a  professorship  of  history  at 
Oxford.  The  '  Camden  Society,'  for  the  publication 
of  early  historical  and  literary  remains,  is  so  named 
in  his  honour. 

CA'MEL  (Catnelus),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  Jiuminantia,  of  which  only  two  species  exist, 
both  of  great  use  to  mankind.  This  genus  is  the 
type  of  the  family  Camel  ida,  to  which  there  belongs 
only  one  other  genus,  Auehtnia  (q.  v.),  including  the 
llama,  alpaca,  8cc.  The  whole  number  of  species 
of  (amelidm  is,  therefore,  very  small,  aud  they  seem 
to  belong  originally  to  limited  regions,  both  in  the 
Old  World  aud  in  the  New.  To  the  peculiarities  of 
these  region",  they  exhibit  a  wonderful  completeness 
of  adaptation.  The  family  is  regarded  as  forming 
a  sort  of  link  between  the  ordess  Kwninantia 
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Paehtfdmnata.  The  dentition  differs  from  that  of 
all  oilier  ruminating  animals,  particularly  in  the 
presence  of  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  in  the  upper 
jaw ;  camels  baring  also  canine  teeth  in  both  jaws, 
and  the  llama  and  its  congeners  in  the  lower  jaw 
of  both  sexes ;  and  differences  equally  important 
appear  in  the  feet,  which  have  not  the  cloven  boof 
common  to  all  the  rest  of  the  order — two  short  toes 
with  separate  hoofs  adapted  to  one  another — but 
two  elongated  toes,  each  tipped  with  a  small  nail- 
like hoof,  the  feet  resting  not  upon  the  hoofs,  but 
upon  elastic  pads  or  cushions  under  the  toes.— In 
the  camels,  the  toes  are  united  by  a  common  sole, 
thus  resting  upon  one  extended  pad,  instead  of 
having  each  a  separate  one,  as  in  the  genu*  A  urhenia  ; 
the  broader  expanse  of  the  foot  enabling  the  animals 
of  the  one  genus  more  easily  to  traverse  the  loose 
sand  of  the  desert,  whilst  the  separation  of  the  toes 
in  the  other  is  suited  to  the  uneven  surface  of  rocky 
heights.  The  camels  are  also  distinguished  by  the 
females  having  four  teats,  whilst  those  of  the  other 
genus  have  only  two ;  and  by  a  hump  or  humps 
upon  the  back,  of  which  the  llama  and  its  congeners 
exibit  no  trace.  The  long  neck,  small  head,  pro- 
minent eyes,  aud  tumid  and  cleft  upper  lip,  with 
considerable  prehensile  power,  are  common  to  both 
genera  ;  but  with  much  similarity  of  form,  as  well 
as  of  particular  character,  the  Cavitluia  of  the 
Andes  exhibit  a  gracefulness  of  outline  which 
strongly  contrasts  with  the  gaunt  angularity  of 
those  of  the  eastern  deserts.  Camels  are  indeed 
animals  of  uncouth  appearance.  Of  the  two  sfiecies, 
that  known  as  the  Arabian  C.  ( V.  Dromedariw)  has 
ouly  one  hump  on  the  back,  whilst  the  Bactrian  C. 


W,  Batrianut)  has  two.  Some  confusion  ha*  arise n 
from  the  occasional  employment  of  the  name  Drome- 
dary as  a  designation  of  the  former  species,  it  being, 
however,  more  properly  limited  to  a  particular 
variety  of  that  species,  more  slender  and  graceful 
than  the  ordinary  variety,  and  of  much  greater  fleet- 
ness.  Tluffou's  notion,  that  the  hump  is  a  badge  of 
servitude,  and  the  consequence  of  harsh  treatment 
throughout  many  generations,  is  singularly  at  vari- 
ance with  what  we  know  of  its  uses.  The  hump  on 
the  C.'s  back  is  a  wonderful  provision  of  nature,  to 
adapt  the  animal  to  the  endurance  of  long  abstinence 
from  food,  or  subsistence  on  very  scanty  supplies,  to 
which  it  is  often  subjected  in  the  desert,  and  without 
a  capacity  for  which  it  would  be  comparatively  of 
little  value  to  man ;  and  the  wide  deserts  across 
which  he  journeys  and  transports  his  merchandise 
by  its  aid,  would  be  altogether  unpassable.  The 
hump  is,  in  fact,  a  store  of  fat,  from  which  the 
animal  draws  as  the  wants  of  its  system  require ; 
and  the  Arab  is  very  careful  to  sec  that  the  hump 
is  in  good  condition  before  the  commencement  of  a 
journev.  After  it  Has  been  much  exhausted,  three 
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or  four  months  of  repose  and  abundant  food  are 
necessary  to  restore  it.  The  backbone  of  thcC.  is  as 
straight  as  that  of  other  quadrupeds. — Another  very 
interesting  adaptation  to  the  desert  is  to  be  noticed 
in  the  thick  sole  which  protects  the  feet  of  the  C. 


Inside  of  a  Camel's  Foot: 


A,  Is  the 


on  which  the 

out  of  It*  bad. 


from  the  burning  sand,  and  in  callosities  of  similar 
use  on  the  chest  and  on  the  joints  of  the  legs,  upon 
which  the  C.  rests  when  it  lies  down  to  repose,  or 
kuecls,  as  it  docs  for  various  purposes,  and  is  taught 
to  do  that  it  may  be  loaded,  or  that  its  rider  may 
mount  upon  its  back. — The  wedge-shaped  cutting- 
teeth  of  the  lower  jaw  are  also  particularly  fitted  for 
browsing  on  shrubby  plants,  such  as  the  desert 
produces — the  camel's  thorn,  tamarisk,  4c,  which 
form  n  large  |>art  of  the  food  of  the  C. ;  the  eyes  are 
furnished  with  long  eyelashes,  to  protect  them  from 
the  glare  and  from  the  drifting  sand;  whilst  the 
exclusion  of  the  sand  from  the  nostrils  is  also  provid- 
ed for  by  a  power  of  closing  their  oblique  openings 
at  will.  But  most  interesting  of  all  is  the  provision 
made  for  the  C.'s  endurance  of  long  drought,  by  the 
lining  of  the  inside  of  the  second  stomach,  or  honey- 
comb bag,  and  of  a  portion  of  the  first  stomach  or 
paunch,  with  great  masses  of  cells,  in  which  water 
is  stored  up  and  long  retained.  This  store  of  water 
is  well  known  to  the  Arabs,  who,  when  sore  pressed 
by  thirst,  sometimes  avail  themselves  of  it  by 
killing  some  of  the  camels  of  the  caravan. — The  first 
stomach  of  the  CamtliJtt  is  divided  into  two  com- 
partments by  a  muscular  band — one  of  the  points  of 
difference  lieiweeti  them  and  the  other  ruminants. 
Muscular  bands,  proceeding  from  this  principal  one, 
and  intersected  by  other  muscular  bands,  nearly  at 
right  angles,  form  the  cells  for  containing  water. 
It  may  be  added  here,  that  the  senses  both  of 
sight  and  smell  are  extremely  acute  in  the  C,  and 
that  it  is  capable  of  discerning  water  at  a  great 
distance. 

The  Arabian  C.  carries  twice  the  load  of  a  mole. 
The  Bactrian  C.  is  sometimes  loaded  with  1000  or 
even  1500  lbs.  weight,  although  not  generally  with 
so  much.  The  East  India  Company  bad  at  one  time 
a  corps  of  camels,  each  mounted  by  two  men,  armed 
with  musketoons.  The  use  of  the  C.  for  the  con- 
veyance both  of  travellers  and  merchandise  has  won 
it  the  name  of  the  thip  of  the  drxert.  A  caravan  some- 
times contains  looo,  sometimes  even  4000  or  5»XK) 
camels.  The  supply  of  food  carried  with  the  caravan 
for  the  use  of  the  camels  is  very  scanty :  a  few 
beans,  dates,  enrob-pods,  or  the  like,  are  all  that  they 
receive  after  a  long  day's  march,  when  there  is  no 
herbage  on  which  they  may  browse.  The  pace  of 
the  loaded  C.  is  steady  and  uniform,  but  slow:  it 
proceeds,  however,  from  day  to  day,  accomplishing 
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journeys  of  hundreds  of  mile*  at  a  rate  of  about  24 
miles  per  hour.  Some  of  the  slight  dromedaries, 
however,  can  carry  a  rider  more  than  1<H)  miles  in  a 
day.  The  motion  of  the  C.  is  peculiar,  jolting  the 
rider  in  a  manner  extremely  dissgrceable  to  those 
who  are  unaccustomed  to  it ;  both  the  feet  on  the 
same  «de  being  successively  raised,  so  that  one  side 
is  thrown  forward,  and  then  the  other. 

The  C.  produces  only  one  young  one  at  a  time,  or 
rarely  two.    It  lives  30  or  40  years. 

The  patience  of  the  C.  has  been  celebrated  by 
some  :  uthors ;  and  the  cries  by  which  it  expresses 
its  sense  of  injury  when  a  heavy  load  is  placed  upon 
its  back  hare  been  pathetically  described.  With  ull 
its  cener.il  submissiveness,  however,  the  (.'.  is  resentful 
of  injury,  acid  during  the  rutting  season  it  becomes 
particularly  vicious. 

The  flesh  and  the  milk  of  the  C.  are  much  valued 
by  the  Arabs  as  articles  of  food.  The  dung  is  used 
for  fuel,  und  it  was  from  the  soot  of  this  dung  that 
the  sal-ammoniac,  formerly  imported  from  Egypt, 
was  obtained  by  sublimation,  whilst  the  sources 
from  which  that  substance  is  now  procured  were 
unknown.  The  hair  is  used  for  the  manufacture  of 
cloth,  some  kinds  of  which  are  coarse,  and  others 
comparatively  soft  and  fine.  C.'s  hair  is  also  imported 
into  Europe  for  the  manufacture  of  the  pencils  or 
small  brushes  used  by  painters. 

The  C.  can  now  scarcely  be  said  to  exist  anywhere 
in  a  wild  state. 

A  fossil  species  of  C.  (C.  Sivalen*i*),  larger  than 
either  of  the  existing  species,  has  bceu  discovered 
in  the  tertiary  deposits  of  the  Sewalik  Hills  in 


CA  MELFORD,  a  village  in  the  north-west  of 
Cornwall,  near  the  source  of  the  Camel  (crooked 
brook),  It  miles  west  of  Launccston.  It  lies  in  a 
high  and  hilly  tract  near  the  moors.  Pop.  7<)5.  C. 
is  said  to  have  been  the  scene  of  a  battle  in  542, 
between  King  Arthur  and  Mordred,  his  nephew, 
when  both  wen?  slain.  The  West-Saxons,  under 
Egbert,  had  a  battle  with  the  Britons  here  in  8'2H. 
The  ruins  of  King  Arthur's  Castle,  Tintagel,  stands 
on  the  high  rocky  coast,  4  miles  north-west  of 
Camelford.  Two  miles  north  of  C.  are  the  celebrated 
slate  quarries  of  Delabole,  employing  1(kk>  men. 
Mm  pherson,  the  author  or  translator  of  Ossian,  was 
member  of  parliament  for  C.  in  I7ul,  but  the 
Reform  Act  of  183J  disfranchised  the  borough. 

CAME  LLIA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Ttrnntrirmiacta  (q.  v.),  natives  of  China, 
Japan,  and  the  north  of  India — some  of  which  ure 
now  among  the  most  common  and  admired  green- 
house shrubs  in  Britain  and  other  countries  too 
cold  for  their  cultivation  in  the  open  air,  receiving 
the  same  sort  of  attention  which  is  bestowed  on 
other  florists'  flowers,  and  with  the  same  result,  of 
an  endless  multiplication  of  beautiful  hybrids  and 
rarieties.  The  best  known  and  most  esteemed  is 
C.  Japmica.  Its  leaves  are  ovate-elliptical,  almost 
acuminate  and  serrate,  shining  ;  the  flowers  without 
sbtlks,  mo<llv  solitary,  large,  and  rose-like.  It  is  a 
native  of  Japan  ;  and  there  and  in  China  it  has  been 
carefully  cultivated  from  time  immemorial.  In  its 
wild  state,  it  has  red  flowers ;  and  the  red  single  C.  is 
much  used  hy  gardeners  as  a  stock  on  which  to  graft 
the  fine  varieties,  the  flowers  of  which  are  gene- 
rally double,  und  in  many  ca*es  most  completely 
so.  Many  of  them  are  of  Chinese  or  Japanese 
origin;  many  have  been  raised  by  cultivators  in 
Britain,  continental  Europe,  and  America.  Their 
colours  arc  very  various ;  and  the  varieties  also 
differ  much  in  the  form  and  position  of  the  petals. 
It  adds  to  the  value  of  the  C.  thst  its  flowering 
is  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  By 


who  can  afford  the  expense,  entire  houses  arc  often 
devoted  to  the  culture  of  camellias.  Some  culuva- 
tors  are  careful  to  protect  them  from  direct  sunnhine, 
others  recommend  an  opposite  treatment  in  this 
particular ;  it  is  agreed  by  all  that  free  access  of 
air  is  of  great  importance,  and  that  water  must  be 
given  very  liberally,  yet  with  Buch  caution  that  the 
soil  may  never  remain  soaked  after  the  immediate 
wants  of  the  plant  are  supplied.  The  cultivation 
of  camellias  in  the  windows  of  houses  is  often 
attended  with  disappointment,  from  the  buds  drop- 
ping oft*  when  almost  ready  to  expand,  which  ia 
generally  owing  either  to  a  neglect  or  sn  excess  of 
watering;  an  apparently  slight  mistake,  either  of  1 
the  one  kind  or  of  the  other,  being  very  speedily 
productive  of  this  evil.  Too  much  heat  at  this  time 
is  also  apt  to  cause  the  flower-buds  to  fall  off.  The 
C.  flowers  well,  when  the  temperature  is  kept  not 
very  much  above  tho  freezing-point,  but  frost  it 
cannot  bear.  In  the  south  of  England,  some  of  the 
varieties  are  occasionally  trained  to  walls  in  the 
open  air,  receiving  a  little  protection  in  winter. 
The  proper  soil  for  camellias  is  a  loose  black  mould  ; 
a  little  sand  and  a  little  peat  are  often  advauta- 
geously  mixed  with  loam  to  form  it.  Camellias  are 
often  propagated  by  cuttings,  often  by  layers ;  but 
the  finest  varieties  very  generally  by  grafting  or 
by  inarching.  The  single  C.  is  also  propagated  by 
seed,  and  in  this  way  the  best  stocks  for  grafting  are 
procured.  Of  the  other  species  of  C,  the  most 
hardy,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is  C.  rrtieulata, 
from  which  not  a  few  of  the  varieties  now  in  culti- 
vation are  partly  derived. — C-  oleifrra  is  exten- 
sively cultivated  in  Chinu — not,  however,  in  the 
more  northerly  parts— for  its  seeds,  from  which  an 
oil  is  expressed  after  boiling,  very  similar  to  olivo 
|  oil,  and  much  in  use  as  an  article  of  food  and 
otherwise  in  the  domestic  economy  of  the  Chinese. 
The  seeds  of  almost  all  the  species,  however,  yield 
this  oil. — C.  Stimntfua  bears  the  name  of  Sasanqua 
Tea.  It  is  cultivated  in  China  for  the  sake  of 
its  flowers,  which  ure  said  to  be  used  for  flavouring 
certaiu  kinds  of  tea. 

CAMELOPARDA'LIS.    Sec  Giraffe. 

CAMEL'S  THORN  (Alhdpi),  a  genus  of  plant* 
of  the  natural  order  LftptminoMt  (q.  v.)  sub-order 
Papilionarra,  containing  a  number  of  herbaceous  or 
half-shrubby  species,  natives  chiefly  of  the  desert* 
of  the  east,  having  simple  leaves,  minute  stipules, 
racemes  of  red  flowers,  and  jointed  pods  with  one 
seed  in  each  joint.  These  plants  are  of  great 
importance  on  account  of  the  food  which  they 
afford  for  camels,  where  other  vegetation  is  far  from 
being  abundant,  and  camels  are  particularly  fond  of 
them.  A  camelorum,  a  herbaceous  species,  yields 
a  kind  of  Mauna  (q.  v.)  which  appears  in  the  form 
of  drops,  as  of  honey,  on  the  leaves,  and  gradually 
hardens.  A  similar  exudation  is  yielded  by  A. 
A'ipaientu,  another  herbaceous  species;  but  it  is 
not  certain  that  the  manna  of  Persia  and  Bokhara 
is  produced,  as  has  been  alleged,  by  A.  Mauroritm, 
a  shrubby  species  two  or  three  feet  in  height,  which 
certainly  does  not  yield  it  in  India  or  Egypt.  The 
supposition  that  this  exudation  results  from  some 
peculiarity  in  the  climate  of  Persia  and  Bokhara, 
being  perhaps  less  probable  than  that  of  a  mistake 
concerning  species  not  very  dissimilar. 

CA'MEO  (Ital.  comet).  Gems  cut  in  relief  are 
called  cameos,  in  opposition  to  those  that  are 
hollowed  out  so  as  to  yield  a  raised  impression, 
which  are  called  Intagliot.  The  term  C,  however, 
iit  applied  more  especially  to  those  diminutive  pieces 
of  sculpture  which  are  prepared  from  precious 
stones  having  two  strata  or  layers  of  different 
colours,  the  undermost  of  which  is  left  to  form  the 
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background,  the  object  to  be  represented  being  cut 
in  the  up|ier  one.  The  stone  generally  used  for  this 
purpose  by  the  ancients  was  the  variegated  onvx. 

The  art  of  C. -cutting  is  of  great  antiquity.'  It  is 
believed  to  have  been  of  Asiatic  origin,  and  to  have 
been  practised  by  the  Babylonian*,  from  whom  the 
Pluenieians  carried  it  iuto  Egypt.  From  the 
Egyptians,  it  was  transmitted  to  the  Greeks,  who 
brought  it  to  great  perfection  ;  and  latterly  it  was 
practised  very  extensively,  and  more  successfully 
than  perhaps  any  other  art,  in  Rome.  To  what 
extent  the  gems,  commonly  called  Etruscan,  are  in 
reality  early  Greek,  is  a  subject  of  dispute  amongst 
the  learned.  It  was  not  till  a  comparatively  late 
period — the  age  following  Praxiteles — that  C. -cutting 
became  popular  in  Greece  ;  and  it  whs  in  the 
courts  of  the  successors  of  Alexander  that  it  was 
chiefly  patronised.  At  this  period,  cameos  were  very 
extensively  used,  not  only  us  personal  ornaments, 
but  in  cups,  vases,  candelabra,  and  other  objects 
of  domestic  luxury.  Paterae  and  other  vessels  were 
frequently  worked'  out  of  a  single  *tonc,  upon  which 
were  exhibited  a  whole  series  of  figures  of  the  most 
exquisite  «  orkmanship.  Many  of  the  antique  cameos 
which  have  been  preserved  are  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful, hoth  in  design  and  execution.  The  finest 
specimen  in  existence  is  said  to  be  the  Gouzaga  C, 
formerly  at  Mahmii-on,  now*  at  St.  Petersburg.  It 
represents  the  head  of  a  prince  and  his  wife,  probably 
Ptolemy  I.  and  Eurydicc.  Winkelman  mention*  a 
C.  representing  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  in  such 
high  relief,  that  almost  the  whole  contour  of  the 
figures,  which  are  of  the  most  delicate  white,  is 
detached  from  the  ground.  It  belonged  to  the 
painter  Mengs,  and  at  hi*  death  was  purchased  by 
the  Empress  Catharine  of  Russia.  The  only  other 
gem  which  Winkelman  is  disposed  to  rank  with 
that  just  mentioned,  is  the  'Judgment  of  Puris'  in 
the  cabinet  of  the  Prince  Piombino  at  Rome.  Gf 
cameos  of  the  Roman  time,  many  fine  specimens  arc 
to  be  round  in  the  continental  museums.  The  most 
celebrated  C.  in  England  is  the  '  Cupid  and  Psyche,' 
in  the  Marlborough  collection,  by  Tryphon,  who  is 
supposed  to  have  lived  in  Macedon  under  the  imme- 
diate successors  of  Alexander.  The  stones  on  which 
many  of  these  cameos  are  cut  are  of  surprising, 
and,  in  modem  times,  unequalled  size  and  perfec- 
tion. They  are  supposed  to  have  been  procured 
by  the  ancients  through  their  oriental  and  African 
commerce.  Cumcos  do  not  seem  to  have  been 
made  in  medieval  times;  but  the  art  revived  in 
Italy,  under  the  auspices  of  the  Medici  ;  and  the 
production  of  cameos,  both  in  pietr*  dura  and  in 
shell,  has  there  become  a  branch  of  art  manu- 
facture of  considerable  importance.  Impressions 
from  antique  cameos  in  glass,  sulphur,  porcelain,  and 
Other  materials,  are  produced  in  many  places;  and 
for  artistic  purposes,  possess  all  the  value  of  the 
originals. 

fllax*  Camrot. — The  manufacture  of  enmeos  from 
artificial  substances  was  not  unknown  to  the 
ancients.  One  of  the  most  beautiful  specimens  of  an 
imitation  of  ('.  in  glass  is  the  famous  Barberini  or 
Portland  Vase,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  The 
ground  is  blue,  the  figures,  which  are  in  low  relief, 
bein«r  of  a  delicate,  half-transparent  white.  See 
PoitTLAMi  Vask.  Many  fragments  of  the  same 
kind  of  manufacture  exist  in  other  cabinets,  but 
that  which  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  possess  is 
believed  to  be  the  only  perfect  example. 

S/i'll  Cmiitat.— The  art  of  imitating  cameos 
in  shell,  which  1ms  now  attained  to  such  perfec- 
tion as  to  rival  the  delicacy  and  finish  even  of 
antique  workmanship,  ami  which  is  n  process  quite 
as  nrtistical  as  their  production  from  gems,  is  nf 
modern  invention.  The  shells,  like  the  stones, 
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chosen  for  this  purpose,  are  such  as  possess  layers 
of  different  colours.  The  most  useful  are  the 
DvlPt  Aftufh,  the  under  laver  of  which  is  red, 
resembling  the  sardonyx  ;  the  Mark  Helmtt,  whicb 
has  a  dark  onyx  ground;  and  the  Qutt»'»  Cornh, 
of  which  the  ground  is  of  a  pinkish  hue.  These 
shells  have  three  strata,  the  undermost  of  which 
forms  the  ground,  the  figure  being  sculptured  in 
the  second,  and  the  third  serving  to  mark  the 
hair,  wreaths,  armour,  and  other  more  prominent 
objects.  The  portion  of  shell  having  been  pre- 
pared of  the  requisite  size,  form,  and  thi 
by  various  mechanical  means,  it  is  fixed  by 
adhesive  substance — usually  rosin— to  u  (.mall  block 
of  wood,  of  such  form  and  thickness  as  to  be  con- 
veniently grasjicd  by  the  artist  in  his  left  hand. 
The  outline  of  the  object  or  objects  to  he  repre- 
sented is  then  sketched  with  a  pencil,  and,  iti  the 
case  of  portraits,  is  usually  copied  from  a  previous 
•►encil-skctch  on  paper.  The  pencil-marking  on  the 
shell  is  then  followed  with  a  scratch-point,  and  the 
surrounding  white  substaneo  is  removed  by  means 
of  files  and  gravers.  This  latter  process,  which  is 
more  mechanical  than  the  rest,  is  usually  performed 
by  an  assistant.  The  artist  then  proceeds  slowly 
and  carefully  lo  work  out  his  subject  by  the  use 
of  smaller  tools;  those  used  at  lust  for  deepening 
the  finer  lines  being  scarcely  larger  than  ordinary 
darning-needles.  The  manufacture  of  shell-cameos 
in  Rome  commenced  about  18u3,  and  is  said  to  have 
been  of  Sicilian  origin.  The  art  was  at  first  confined 
to  Italy  ;  but  during  the  lust  twenty  years,  it  hus  been 
carried  on  in  Pails  to  a  greater  extent  than  even 
in  Rome,  though  not  with  equal  success.  A  large 
proportion  of  tho  whole  cameos  manufactured  in 
France  arc  imported  iuto  England,  and  many  of 
them  ore  mounted  as  brooches,  and  exported  to 
the  United  States  and  the  British  colonies.  Saolini 
and  Giovanni  Ibes  have  long  been  celebrated  as 
artists  in  shcll-c.imeo  in  Rome,  whilst  Giromettl 
has  enjoxed  a  similar  reputation  for  his  works  in 
pittra  dura. 

CAMERA  I.UTIDA,  an  optical  instrument 
constructed  of  various  forms,  and  lor  various  pur- 
poses. Br.  Wollaston's  C.  L.,  intended  to  facilitate 
the  perspective  delineation  of  objects,  consists  of  a 
small  quadrilateral  prism  of  glass,  of  which  AB  in  the 
annexed  figure  is  the  perpendicular  section,  held  in 
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Camera  Lurida. 

a  brass  frame,  which  Is  attached  to  an  upright  rod, 
having  at  its  lower  end  a  screw  clamp  to  fix  It  to 
the  edge  of  a  table.  The  prism  being  at  the  height 
of  about  a  font  from  the  table,  has  its  upper  face 
horizontal.  Two  of  its  faces,  ns  in  the  figure,  are 
at  u  right  angle  at  A  ;  the  contiguous  faces  make 
respectively  with  them  angles  of  ?u\'  ;  so  that 
the  remaining  obtuse  /ingle  at  B.  contains  1S5\ 
Rays  coming  from  nn  object  PQ,  nnd  fsl'ing  nearly 
perpendicularly  on  the  first  surface,  enter  the  prism. 
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and  undergo  total  reflection  nt  the  contiguous 
■urface  (see  Dioptrics);  tbey  then  fall  at  the 
•ame  angle  on  the  next  surface,  and  ure  totally 
reflected  again ;  finally  they  emerge  nearly  perpen- 
dicularly to  the  remaining  suriaee.  An  eye,  us  in 
the  figure,  then  receive*  the  emergent  pencil  through 
one  part  ol  the  pupil,  so  that  an  image,  py,  of  the 
ohject  is  seen  projected  upon  a  sheet  of  pupcr  upon 
the  table.  The  rays  from  the  drawing-pencil  pacing 
the  edge  of  the  prism,  enter  the  other  pait  of  the 
pupil;  and  the  pencil  and  image  heing  seen  together 
upon  the  |*per,  a  sketch  of  the  latter  con  be  taken. 
There  is,  however,  a  practical  difficulty — the  image 
am!  i he  drawing-pencil  are  at  distances  sensibly 
different  from  the  eye,  and  so  cannot  be  seen 
together  distinctly  at  the  same  time.  To  obviate 
this,  a  pi  ite  of  metal,  with  a  small  aperture  as  an 
eye-hole,  is  placed  at  the  edge  under  the  eye,  so  that 
the  rays  through  the  prism,  aud  those  from  the 
drawing-pencil,  which  both  pass  through  the  eye-hole, 
form  only  very  small  peucils.  By  this,  the  difficulty 
is  greatly  diminished.  It  is  stiil,  however,  difficult 
to  use  the  instrument  satisfactorily ;  and  though 
many  accpiire  great  readiness  in  its  use,  others 
have  never  been  able  to  attain  the  same  facility. 
The  instrument  is  remarkable  fur  its  small  bulk,  and 
portability.  A  pood  one  will  pack  in  a  box  8  inches 
by  1,  and  half  an  inch  deep.  Besides  this  form  of 
the  C.  I..,  which  is  the  most  common,  there  are  others. 
Its  si  i  p  est  form  is  merely  a  piece  of  smooth  gla«e 
fixed  at  nti  angle  of  4.V  to  the  horizon.  An  image 
from  a  horizontal  ohject  falling  on  this  glass  will  be 
perleclly  reflected,  aud  that  in  the  vertical,  so  that 
the  eve  looking  vertically  down  will  see  the  image, 
and,  owing  to  the  transparency  of  tire  glass,  the 
artist  will  be  able  to  truce  it  out  upon  pap<  r  below. 
In  this  case,  however  (see  Catoptric*),  the  image 
will  be  inverted. 

CA  MERA  OBSCU  RA  (litmllr,  a  dark  chamber), 
an  instrument  invented  by  Baptist  a  Porta,  in  the 
16th  century.  It  is  known  in  its  simplest  form  as  a 
familiar  toy,  consisting  of  a  rectangular  box,  fur- 
nished at  one  end  with  a  lens  whose  local  length  is 
equal  to  the  length  and  depth  of  the  box ;  at  the 
opposite  end  of  which  a  plane  reflector  is  placed  at 
an  angle  of  45  ,  which  throws  the  image  of  any  ob- 
jects to  which  the  lens  may  be  directed  on  a  piece  of 
ground-glass  on  the  top  of  the  box  in  a  non-inverted 
position,  so  that  they  may  be  viewed  or  sketched 
from  as  in  nature. 

The  C.  O.  being  now  an  indispensable  article  in 
tbe  practice  of  photography,  has  received  a  uumber 
of  recent  improvements,  which  make  it  rank  as 
a  scientific  instrument.  The  principle,  however, 
involved  ill  the  simplest  and  most  refined  forms  is  the 
same,  and  may  be  illustrated  aud  made  intelligible 
by  the  following  experiment:  Let  a  small  hole  he 
bored  in  a  window-shutter,  and  the  room  bo  dark- 
ened. If,  now,  the  beam  of  light  entering  the  room 
by  this  hole  be  intercepted  by  a  sheet  of  while 
paper,  held  at  a  small  distance  from  the  hole,  an 
inverted  image  of  objects  without  will  be  seen  upon 
the  paper.  By  placing  a  small  convex  lens  over  the 
hole,  this  image  is  rendered  much  more  distinct,  or 
tharji,  in  photographic  language.  Moreover,  it  will 
be  found  that,  at  a  certain  distance  from  the  bole, 
the  image  attaius  a  maximum  degree  of  sharpness; 
and  that  if  the  paper  be  removed  from  this  point  to 
any  position  either  nearer  to  the  hole  or  further 
from  it,  the  image  becomes  indistinct  aud  confused. 
At  the  point  of  greatest  distinctness,  the  image  is 
■aid  to  be  focwiriL  Such  beitig  the  principle  of  the 
Camera,  it  is  evident  that  in  practice  the  instrument 
may  assume  many  forms,  provided  always  that  it 
consists  of  a  darkened  box  or  chamber  having  a  hole 
at  one  end  for  the  insertion  of  a  lens,  or  combination 


of  lenses,  and  at  the  other  a  screen,  generally  made 
of  ground-glass,  on  which  to  receive  the  image.  Fig. 
1  will  at  once  give  an  idea  of  a  very  common  aud 


Fig.  1. 

j  simple  form  of  camera.  C.  is  the  body  of  the  instru- 
ment, mude  of  any  opaque  substance;  I.,  tin-  tube 
or  tubes,  generally  formed  of  brass,  mid  containing 
one  or  more  lenses;  O,  the  obscured  or  ground-^lass, 
upon  which  the  image  is  thrown  for  the  purpose  of 

I  adjusting  the  focus;  R,  the  rack  behind,  by  means  of 
which,  aud  the  double  sides  of  the  camera,  the  body 

!  of  the  instrument  may  be  lengthened  or  shortened 
till  the  imnge  on  the  ground-screen  is  accurately 
focused.  This  rack  is  most  frequently  placed  upon 
the  tuhes  carrying  the  lenses.  The  interior  of  the 
whole  apparatus  is  blackened,  to  prevent  reflection 
of  the  rays  falling  on  their  sides,  aud  to  impart 
greater  distinctness  to  the  picture.     S,  in  fig.  2, 


Fig.  2. 

represents  the  axmtra-tlidt.  This  is  a  thin  dark 
box,  and  is  used  for  conveying  a  sensitive  plate  from 
the  operating-room  to  the  camera,  aud  back  again 
after  exposure.  It  consist*  of  a  rectangular  frame, 
made  to  fit  exactly  into  the  back  of  the  camera 
wben  the  focusing-screen  is  removed.  At  the  back 
is  a  hinged-door,  by  mean*  of  which  the  plate  is 
introduced  into  the  slide ;  and  in  front  is  a  shutter, 
which  is  pulled  up  when  the  plate  is  to  be  exposed, 
aud  shut  down  after  the  time  requisite  lor  the 
action  of  tbe  light  ujwn  the  piste  has  expired.  It 
must  be  constructed  so  that,  when  substituted  for 
the  focusing-screen  G  (fig.  I),  the  surface  of  the 
prepared  plate,  which  is  intended  to  receive  the 
image,  shall  correspond  exactly  iu  distance  from  the 
leas  with  the  ground-surface  of  the  focusing  screen. 
The  plate  rests  upon  projections  of  silver  wire  in 
the  comers  of  the  slide;  and  the  same  slide  may  be 
used  for  plates  of  different  sixes,  by  introducing  into 
it  thin  frames  of  suitable  dimensions  also  furnished 
with  silver-wire  corners. 

Photographic  cameras  are  generally  required  for 
i  one  of  three  purposes— viz.,  portraits,  landscapes, 
or  copying;  and  for  each  of  these  it  is  necessary 
to  make  suitable  modifications  in  the  construction 
of  the  instrument.  A  camera  has,  however,  been 
recently  contrived  which  combines  within  itself  the 
condition*  necessary  for  all  contingencies.     It  it 
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called  Martin's  Universal  Portrait,  Landscape,  and 
Copying  Camera,  and  consist*,  primarily,  of  a  base- 
board, 3o  inches  long  and  11  inches  wide,  divided 
into  three  pieces,  and  hinged  together  by  means  of 
broad  brass  hinges,  so  as  to  diffuse  the  bearing  as 
much  as  possible,  aud  bolted  together  when  in  use 
by  sliding  panels  of  mahogany,  extending  across  the 
entire  width  of  the  base-board.  This  base-board 
being  grooved  on  its  outer  edges,  allows  the  sliding 
portious  of  the  camera  to  be  moved  from  one  end 
to  the  other,  so  as  to  alter  the  relation  between 
object,  letis,  and  image  ad  infinitutn. 

What  may  be  regarded  as  the  body  of  the  camera, 
is  of  the  same  construction  as  an  ordinary  expand- 
ing camera  (fig.  1),  except  that  it  is  furnished  with 
additional  apertures  for  camera  slides,  nnd  the  front 
(C)and  the  back  are  united  by  means  of  an  accordion 
or  bellows  body  of  suitable  length  to  extend  from 
one  end  of  the  base-board  to  the  other. 

t  CAMERA  RIUS,  Joachim — originally,  Liebhard, 
which  name  he  chauged  into  C,  because  his  fore- 
fathers had  been  Kammertr  (chamtierlains)  at  the 

b< 


court  of  the  Bishop  of  Bamberg — was  born  at 
Ramberg,  April  12,  150o,  and  died  at  Lcipsic,  after 
a  life  devoted  to  literature,  April  17,  1374.  lie 
was  by  nature  earnest  and  taciturn ;  but  the  extent 
of  his  knowledge,  his  sobriety  of  opinion,  strength 
of  character,  and,  when  he  pleased,  overpowering 
eloquence,  won  for  him  the  esteem  of  all  his  con- 
temporaries. His  works,  of  which  several  still 
remaiu  vuluable,  include  an  excellent  bingraphy  of 
Melancthon,  and  a  collection  of  letters  by  this 
reformer;  also  annotations  on  Cicero's  Quartionei 
TuMcuiana  (1525),  EUmcnt*  of  Rhetoric,  Commen- 
tarii  Lingncr  Unrrm  tt  J/atina  ( 1 .151 ),  and  Kpixtolit 
Familiare*  (1583 — 1595),  giving  interesting  notices 
of  his  times. — His  son,  Joachim  C.  (b.  1534,  d.  1598\ 
was  one  of  the  most  learned  physicians  aud  botanists 
of  his  age. 

CAMERI  NO  (ancient  Camerinum),  a  town  of 
Central  Italy,  capital  of  the  delegation  of  the  same 
name,  situated  on  a  hill  at  the  foot  of  the  Apennines, 
41  miles  south-west  of  Ancona.  It  has  a  cathedral, 
occupying  the  site  of  a  temple  to  Jupiter,  a  universi- 
ty, and  some  manufactures  of  silk.  Its  bishopric 
dates  from  the  3d  c. ;  and  it  was  made  an  archiepia- 
copal  see  in  1787.    Pop.  6<iO0. 

CA  MERON,  John,  a  famous  scholar  and  divine, 
was  born  at  Glasgow  about  the  year  1580,  and 
educated  nt  the  university  of  that  city,  where,  in 
his  2<»th  year,  he  held  an  appointment  as  reader  in 
Greek.  In  IfttiO,  he  act  out  to  travel  in  France, 
where  his  ability  and  erudition  secured  for  him  a 
philosophical  professorship  in  the  university  of  Se- 
dan. He  afterwards  acted  as  a  Protestant  clergyman 
at  Bordeaux,  aud,  on  the  death  of  Gomarus,  was 
appointed  to  the  divinity  chair  in  the  university 
of  Saumur,  an  appointment  he  held  until  1020.  Re- 
turning to  Britain,  he  was  appointed  professor  of 
divinity  at  Glasgow;  but  in  less  than  a  year  he 
returned  to  Saumur;  thence  to  Montauban,  where 
he  received  a  divinity  professorship.  Here  his 
opposition  to  the  parly  who  advocated  a  civil  war 
made  him  many  enemies,  by  one  of  whom  he  was 
stabbed  in  the  street;  and  he  died  from  the  effects 
of  the  wound  in  1025.  He  was  considered  one  of 
the  best  scholars  of  his  time  ;  in  biblical  criticism,  he 
was  inclined  to  be  perverse;  where  there  was  a 
difficulty,  he  usually  chose  the  op[>osite  view  to  that 
held  by  other  divines,  especially  Bcza.  nis  theologi- 
cal opinions  were  of  a  somewhat  lax  character,  his 
works  being  said  to  be  the  foundation  of  Amyraut's 
doctrine  of  universal  grace. 

CAMERON.  Richard,  a  Scottish  Presbyterian 
preacher  in  the  17th  c,  who  suffered  death  for  the 
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cause  he  espoused,  aud  from  whom  the  religious 
sect  ordinarily  called  Cameronians  (q.  v.)  lias  been 
named.  C.  belonged  to  the  extreme  party,  who  held 
by  the  perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant  (see  Covksaxts),  which  were 
set  aside  at  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.  Along 
with  some  others,  he  strenuously  resisted  those 
measures  that  reinstated  the  Episcopal  Church  in 
Scotland,  and  that  proscribed  the  meetings  for  public 
worship  of  unauthorised  religious  bodies.  Contrary 
to  law,  he  persisted  in  preaching  in  the  fields,  and 
became  obnoxious  to  government,  to  which,  indeed, 
he  finally  assumed  an  attitude  of  defiance.  In  June, 
1680,  he,  in  company  with  about  twenty  persona 
of  equal  zeal,  well  armed,  entered  the  town  of  San- 
quhar; and  in  the  market-place  they  formally  re- 
nounced their  allegiance  to  Charles  II.,  who  had  so 
grossly  abused  his  power,  and  declared  war  against 
him  and  all  his  adherents.  After  this  act  they  re- 
tired to  the  hills  between  Nithsdale  and  Ayrshire, 
where  they  succeeded  in  evading  capture  for  a 
mouth,  though  a  price  of  ftOOO  merks  had  been  set 
upon  C.'s  head  by  government,  and  3000  upon  the 
heads  of  the  others.  On  the  20th  July,  1080, 
however,  they  were  surprised  by  a  vastly  superior 
force  in  Aird's  Moss,  and  after  a  brave'  fight,  C. 
was  killed.  His  hands  and  head  were  cut  off,  and 
sent  to  Edinburgh,  where  they  were  fixed  upon 
the  Netherbow  Port.  C.  ranks  as  a  martyr, 
and  has  au  honourable  place  iu  the  history  of  ScoU 
WortliU*. 

CAMERON  HIGHLANDERS,  the  designation 
given  to  the  79th  Regiment  of  infantry  in  the  British 
service,  in  consequence  of  ihe  corps  having  been 
raised  by  Allan  Cameron  of  Erroch,  iu  1798.  Origi- 
nally, it  consisted  of  1000  men,  but  a  second  battalion 
whs  added  in  18tM.  This  gallant  regiment,  which 
wears  the  Highland  garb,  performed  distinguished 
in  the  peninsula  and  at  Waterloo,  and  has 
engaged  in  the  chief  warlike  struggles  of  more 
recent  times. 

CAMERO'NIAN  REGIMENT,  the  20tb  Regiment 
of  infantry  in  the  British  service,  so  called  fiom 
having  had  its  origin  in  a  body  of  Cumernnians 
(q.  v.)  during  the  Revolution  of  1 088  in  Scotland. 
Taking  advantage  of  the  zeal  ami  courage  of  the 
Hillmen  or  Cameronians,  the  Convention  which  sat 
at  Edinburgh  induced  a  number  of  them  to  assist  in 
completing  the  work  of  the  Revolution,  which,  as 
was  still  imagined  by  some,  was  to  re  establish 
things  according  to  the  letter  of  the  Covenants.  A 
regiment  of  Cameronians  was  accordingly  organised; 
each  soldier  being  induced  to  enlist  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  special  object  of  the  corps  was 
'to  recover  and  establish  the  work  of  Reformation  in 
Scotland,  in  opposition  to  popery,  prelacy,  and  arbi. 
trary  power,  in  all  the  branches  and  steps  thereof, 
till  the  government  in  church  and  state  be  brought 
to  that  lustre  and  integrity  which  it  had  in  the  best 
of  times.'  (See  Burlout  Ilittory  of  Scotland,  vol.  i. 
p.  49.)  Thus  wirs  formed  the  celebrated  C.  R.,  with 
the  youthful  Lord  Angus  as  colouel,  and  William 
Clelaud  as  lieutenant-colonel  and  actual  comma  nil,  r. 
Under  Clcland,  not  yet  in  his  3<>th  year,  the  rcgi- 
ment  was  sent  northwards  to  quell  the  insurrection, 
after  the  fall  of  Viscount  Dundee.  Surrounded  by 
from  4"00  to  8000  Highlanders,  the  Cameronianst 
only  800  strong,  gallantly  defended  tbcmaeBes 
during  a  whole  day  iu  Dunkeld,  August  21,  1089. 
In  this  terrific  struggle,  the  brave  Clelaud  was 
killed.  The  Cameronians,  whom,  considering  the 
issue  of  the  Revolution,  we  must  suppose  to  have 
been  entrapped  into  military  service,  were  after- 
wards employed  in  the  foreign  wars  of  William  III., 
greatly  to  the  scandal  of  that  stern  portiou  of  the 
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Presbvtcrians  who  founded  the  Cameronian  sect. 
As  the  2tith  of  the  line,  the  regiment  lias  ever  done 
credit  to  iw  origin;  being  distinguished  alike  for 
gallantry  in  the  held,  and  lor  it*  good  and  orderly 
conduct  in  garrison. 

CAMERO'NIANS,  the  religious  sect  in  Scotland 
alluded  to  in  the  notice  of  Richard  Cameron,  from 
whom  the  body  has  been  popularly  named.  Ita 
official  designation,  however,  is  that  of  Reformed 
Presbyterians.  No  doubt,  the  principles  of  the 
body  are  those  for  which  Cameron  contended  and 
died ;  but  it  assumed  no  distinct  form  till  alter  the 
Revolution  of  I68S;  and  it  might  briefly  be  defined 
as  counting  of  a  small  party  of  Presbyterians,  who 
objected  to  the  Revolution  settlement  in  church 
and  state,  and  desired  to  see  in  full  force  that  kind  of 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  politT  that  prevailed  in  Scot- 
land from  Um  to  1649.  According  to  the  Solemn 
League  and  Covenant,  ratified  by  the  parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and  also  by  the  Assembly 
of  Divines  at  Westminster  in  1«48,  Presbvteriaitism 
was  to  be  maintained  in  the  kingdoms  of  Kugland, 
Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  popery,  prelacy,  super- 
stition, heresy,  schism,  4c,  were  to  be  extirpated. 
The  Covenaiiters  in  Scotland  contended,  us  is  well 
known,  under  much  suffering,  for  this  specie*  of 
Presbyterian  supremacy  throughout  tho  reigns  of 
Charles  II.  and  James  VII.  (II.).  As  a  measure 
of  pacification  at  the  Revolution,  Presbytery  was 
established  in  Scotland  by  act  of  parliament  1690; 
but  it  was  of  a  modified  kind.  Substantially 
the  church  was  rendered  a  creature  of  the  state, 
more  particularly  as  regards  the  calling  of  General 
Assemblies ;  and  equally  to  the  disgust  of  the  extreme 
party  whom  we  refer  to,  prelacy  was  not  only 
confirmed  in  England  and  Ireland,  but  they  saw 
that  there  was  a  general  toleration  of  heresy — I.  e., 
dissent.  In  sentiment,  if  not  in  form,  therefore,  this 
uncompromising  party  repudiated  the  government  of 
William  III.  and  his  successors,  and  still  maintained 
the  perpetually  binding  obligations  of  the  Cove- 
nants. Unquestionably,  these  C.  acted  under  strong 
convictions,  aud  only  desired  to  carry  out  to  a 
legitimate  issue  those  principles  which  have  always 
mingled  with  the  theories  of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  of  Scotland ;  but  which,  for  prudential  con- 
siderations, have  been  long  practically  in  abeyance. 
In  short,  it  is  in  the  standards  of  this  sect  that  we 
have  to  look  for  a  true  embodiment  of  the  tenets 
held  by  the  great  body  of  English  and  Scotch  Pres- 
byterians of  1643.  Others  gave  in  to  the  Revolution 
settlement,  and  afterwards  found  cause  to  secede. 
The  C.  never  gave  in,  and  of  course,  never  seceded. 
Although  thus,  in  point  of  fact,  an  elder  sister  of 
the  existing  Church  of  Scotland  and  all  its  Seces- 
sions, the  Cameronian  body,  as  has  been  said,  did 
not  assume  a  regular  form  till  after  the  Revolution ; 
and  it  was  with  some  difficulty,  amidst  the  general 
contentment  of  the  nation,  that  it  organised  a 
communion  with  ordained  ministers.  The  stead- 
fastness of  members  was  put  to  a  severe  trial  by 
the  defection  of  their  ministers ;  and  for  a  time, 
the  people  were  as  sheep  without  a  shepherd.  At 
length,  after  their  faith  and  patience  had  been  tried 
for  lrt  year*,  they  were  joined  by  the  Rev.  John 
M'Millan,  from  the  Established  Church,  in  1706. 
In  a  short  time  afterwards,  the  communion  was 
join-.!  by  the  Rev.  John  M'Neil,  a  licentiate  of 
the  Established  Chnrcb.  As  a  means  of  confirming 
the  faith  of  members  of  the  body,  and  of  giving  a 
public  testimony  of  their  principles,  it  was  resolved 
to  renew  the  Covenants;  and  this  solemnity  took 
place  at  Auchensach,  near  Douglas,  in  Lanarkshire, 
in  1712.  The  subsequent  accession  of  the  Rev.  ' 
Mr.  Xairne,  enabled  the  C.  to  constitute  a  preshy-  ' 
tery  at  Braehemd,  in  the  parish  of  Carnwalh,  on  | 


the  1st  of  August  1743,  under  the  appellation 
of  the  Reformed  Presbytery.  Other  preacher* 
afterwards  attached  themselves  to  the  sect,  which 
continued  to  flourish  obscurely  in  the  west  of 
Scotland  and  north  of  Ireland.  For  their  history  and 
tene's,  we  reler  to  the  Tetimunv  of  the  Jit/ortueJ 
J'rttbyterian  Church  (Glasgow,  John  Keith,  1H42). 
Holding  strictly  to  the  Covenants,  and  in  theory 
rejecting  the  Revolution  settlement,  the  political 
positiou  of  the  C.  is  very  peculiar,  n«  they  ref'uso 
to  recognise  any  laws  or  institutions  which  they 
conceive  to  be  inimical  to  those  of  the  king- 
dom of  Chriat;  from  which  cause  they  have 
greatly  isolated  themselves  from  general  society, 
and  refused  several  of  the  responsibilities  and 
privileges  of  citizens.  At  the  same  time,  it  is 
proper  to  say,  that  if  zealous  and  uncompromising, 
they  are  also  a  peaceful  body  of  Christians,  who, 
under  the  shelter  of  a  free  and  tolerant  govern- 
ment, are  left  unmolested  to  renew  the  Cove- 
nants as  often  as  fancy  dictates.  In  I860,  the  sect 
numbered  6  presbyteries,  comprising  altogether  45 
congregations  in  Scotland,  one  of  which  was  in 
Edinburgh  and  4  in  Glasgow.  Connected  with 
the  body,  there  are  congregations  in  Irebuid  and 
North  America. 

CAMEROON'S,  a  river  of  Upper  Guinea,  Africa, 
which  enters  the  Bight  of  Bin  Irs  from  u  north-east 
direction,  in  about  hit.  4°  N  ,  long.  9°  40'  F..,  by  an 
estuary  some  20  miles  in  breadth.  Its  length  is 
not  certainly  known,  hut  from  4<»  miles  upwards  its 
breadth  averages  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  its 
depth  \arying  in  the  dry  season  from  2  to  20  feet. 
The  left  bank  of  the  river  is  steep  and  high,  the 
right  for  many  miles  low  and  swampy,  and  covered 
with  mangroves.  There  are  several'  populous  and 
thriving  villages  on  its  bunks,  whose  inhabitants 
carry  on  an  extensive  trade  in  palm-oil,  and  ivory, 
obtained  in  great  quantity  from  dead  elephants, 
which  have  perished  in  search  of  water  In  a  great 
morass  inland. — C.  is  also  the  name  of  a  cape  on  one 
of  the  islands  of  the  e-tuary. — C.  Peak  is  the  name 
of  the  culminatitig-point  in  the  C.  Mountains,  which 
in  lat.  4a  13'  N.,  and  long.  9°  10'  E.,has  an  elevation 
estimated  at  13,000  feet. 

CAME'TA,  a  town  of  Brazil,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Tocantins,  which  joins  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon 
from  the  south.  It  is  85  miles  to  the  south-west 
of  Para  or  Iiclem.  It  has  a  fertile  district  at- 
tached to  it,  which  is  estimated  to  contain  20,o00  in- 
habitants. 

C  A  M  I  L  L  U  S,  Marcos  Firicr,  a  celebrated 
Roman  patrician,  who  first  makes  his  appearance 
as  consular  tribune,  4o3  n.  c.  His  military  career 
was  a  series  of  unbroken  successes,  according  to 
the  accounts  which  have  come  down  to  us ;  but 
these  accounts  have  been  shewn  by  Niebuhr  to 
possess  a  considerable  admixture  of  mythological 
or  poetic  fiction.  In  89*5,  C.  was  made  dictator, 
during  the  Vcientine  war,  in  which  he  mined  and 
captured  the  city  of  Veii ;  but  the  proud  splendour 
of  his  subsequent  triumph  offended  the  Roman 
populace,  who  were  still  further  displeased  when 
C.  demanded  a  tithe  of  the  spoils  of  Veii,  in  order 
to  fulfil  a  vow  made  to  Apollo,  on  condition  of 
victory.  In  394,  C.  was  again  elected  consular 
tribune,  and  besieged  the  Falerii,  who  after  bravely 
de  ending  themselves,  were  led  by  a  magnanimous 
act  of  C.  to  yield  unconditionally.  Afterwards,  C, 
being  accused  of  peculation,  and  foreseeing  certain 
condemnation,  banished  himself  ftom  Rome,  81>1, 
and  lived  in  retirement  at  Ardea,  until  Hrennns, 
at  the  head  of  his  wild  Gauls,  had  swept  through 
Etruria,  and  captured  and  destroyed  the  whole  of 
Rome  except  the  Capitol.    C.  was  now  recalled,  and 
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ap|M>iuteU  dictator  a  second  time.  He  achieved  a 
decisive  victory  over  the  invaders,  rebuilt  Rome, 
and  obtained  new  victories  over  the  Volsci,  and 
others.  Iu  386  n.  c,  he  was  elected  dicutor  for 
the  third  time,  but  refused  the  office.  In  381 
Ii.  (  .,  C.  »as  victorious  in  (he  war  of  Home  against 
Pneucste  and  other  Latin  towns ;  and  in  368 
b.  i'.,  he  was  elected  to  hU  fourth  dictatorship,  but 
abdicated  during  the  same  year.  In  307  n.  c, 
when  war  broke  out  with  the  Gauls,  (.'.,  though  8o 
year*  old,  accepted  the  dictatorship  for  the  fifth 
time,  defeated  the  barbarians  near  Alba,  and  made 
pence  between  patricians  and  plebeians.  After 
this,  he  erected  near  the  Capitol  a  temple  to 
Concord,  and  having  retired  from  public  life,  died 
8fl5  n.  c,  of  the  plague,  laraeDtcd  by  the  whole 
Roman  people. 

CAMLSARDS.    See  Ckvikses. 

CA  MLET  (from  Arab,  chamal,  fine)  is  properly  a 
fabric  made  from  the  hair  of  the  Angora-goat  (q.  v.). 
The  camlets  made  in  Britain  are  either  wholly  of 
wool,  or  of  wool  mixed  with  cotton  or  linen,  and 
spun  hard. 

CAMOENS,  Lfis  na,  the  epic  poet  of  Portugal, 
was  born  about  15'24,  at  Lisbon,  and  studied  the 
ancient  classics  at  Coimbra.  (hi  his  return  to 
Lisbon,  he  fell  in  love  with  a  lady  of  honour, 
Caiiiariiia  d'Atayada.  This  affair  was  the  begin- 
ning of  sdl  the  po'.'t's  misfortunes.  Having  been 
banished  by  royal  authority  to  Santareni,  C.  joined 
the  expedition  "of  John  III.  against  Marocco,  and 
lost  his  right  eye  in  a  naval  engagement  with 
the   Moors   in   the   Strait  of  Gibraltar.     On  his 


great  achievements  of  PortU] 
represented.    Among  the 


return  to  Lisbon,  his  br.trery  as  a  soldier  was  no 
more  honoured  than  his  genius  as  a  poet.  Dis- 
appointed in  all  his  hopes,  he  determined  to  leave 
fur  ever  his  native  land,  and  sailed  for  India, 
lo.">3.  Offended  by  certain  abuses  of  the  Portuguese 
authorities  in  India,  C.  ventured  to  expose  them 
in  a  satire,  entitled  IHnfiaraUt  na  India,  '  Follies  iu 
India,'  in  which  he  treated  even  the  viceroy  with 
ridicule.  For  this  offence,  the  poet  was  banished, 
lo."i(5,  to  Macao,  where  he  lived  several  years,  and 
was  engaged  in  writing  G»  Luiiada*.  Here  C. 
held  the  unpoetical  but  probably  lucrative  post  i.» 
administrator  of  the  effects  of  deceased  persons; 
and  having  saved,  as  he  thought,  a  competency 
for  his  future  life,  was  recalled  from  his  banish- 
ment, loHl.  Unhappily,  in  returning  to  Goa,  he 
suffered  shipwreck,  and  lost  all  his  property, 
excepting  his  epic  poem.  After  other  wanderings 
and  misfortunes,  C.  took  ship  for  Lisbon,  where 
be  arrived  in  1569,  with  no  other  wealth  but  his 
epic.  He  dedicated  Tht  Luxiad  to  the  young  king, 
Sebastian,  who  was  very  gracious;  but,  nevertheless, 
all  the  real  patronage  bestowed  on  C.  consisted 
of  a  very  small  pension  (about  £1),  and  permis- 
sion to  remain,  at  the  court  of  Lisbon.  Even  this 
small  pittance  was  taken  away  after  the  death  of 
Sebastian,  and  C.  was  left  iu  such  povorty,  that  a 
faithful  Indian  servant  begged  in  the  streets  of 
Lisbon  for  the  support  of  the  great  epic  poet  of 
Portugal.  C.'a  lyric  poems,  written  during  this  time 
of  destitution,  contain  many  pathetic  lameuta- 
tions.  He  died  obscurely  in  the  hospital  at  Lisbon, 
1571' ;  and  sixteen  years  afterwards,  when  it  was 
proposed  to  erect  a  splendid  monument  to  his 
memory,  there  was  some  difficulty  iu  finding  his 
burial-place. 

The  I.HJtiad  (Om  LwiadaM,  'the  LuaiUnians') 
celebrates  the  chief  evonts  in  the  history  of  Portu- 
gal, and  is  remarkable  as  the  only  modem  epic 
poem  which  is  pervaded  by  anything  like  the  true 
national  and  popular  spirit  of  ancient  epic  poems. 
It  is  a  gallery  of  epic  pictures,  in  which  all  the 


tragical  story  of  Inez  de  Castro,  and  the  appari- 
tion  of  tbe  giant  Adamaslor,  who  appears  as  the 
Spirit  of  the  Storm  to  Vaaco  de  Gama.  when  cross- 
ing the  Ca|H>.  The  versification  of  The  Lutiad  is 
extremely  charming.  Patriotic  sentiments  pervade 
the  whole  work.  Besides  his  epic  poem,  C.  wrote 
sonnets,  odes,  elegies,  eclogues,  epigrams,  satires, 
epistles,  and  three  comedies — Ot  Amphitrtfoc*  (after 
Plautus),  King  ikleucu*,  and  Fdodemo.  the  latest 
and  best  complete  edition  of  his  poems  appeared  in 
three  volumes  (Hamburg,  1834).  The  best  edition 
of  The  Lutiad  was  published  in  Paris  (lsl"), 
reprinted  in  1819,  and  again,  with  emendations  by 
Berdier,  in  18'J3.  77<«  Lwiad  has  been  translated 
into  Spanish,  French,  Italian,  English,  Polish  and 
German. 

CAMO  GLIA,  a  town  of  Northern  Hair,  on  the 
Gulf  of  Genoa,  about  1 3  miles  east-south-east  of  the 
city  of  that  name.     Iu  inhabitants,  amounting  to 
6899,  are  chiefly  engaged  In  fishing. 
CA  MOMILE.    See  Ciiasiomilk. 

CAMOCFLET,  in  Military  Pyrotechny,  is  a 
stinking  composition  enclosed  in  paper-cases.  It 
is  used  in  siege-works,  to  blow  into  the  faces  of  the 
sappers  and  miners,  when  hostile  parties  come  with- 
in reach  of  each  other,  and  thus  to  distress  and  con- 
fuse them. 

CAMP  (Fr.,  from  Lat.  cam  pun,  a  plain,  or  level 
'  field).    The  signification  of  this  word  in  English  is 
rather  that  which  belongs  to  the  Latin  ca*trum,  an 
encampment,  or  ca*tra,  a  collection  of  tents,  huts, 
and  other  structures,  for  the  accommodation  and 
protection  of  troops,  than  that  which  its  etymology 
would  more  directly  indicate.    The  regular  system 
of  encampment  ultimately  adopted  by  the  Romans, 
was  forced  u|kui  them  by  degree*.    The  most  com- 
plete account  of  it  is  furnished  to  us  by  Poly  bins, 
A  plan  will  be  found  in   Dr.  Smith's  Dictionary 
of  Greek  and  Rinnan  Antit/tiitie*,  constructed  for 
the  purpose  of  illustrating  his  description.  When 
a  Roman  army  was  about  to  encamp,  a  tribune 
and  several  centurions  were  sent  on  before,  to 
select  a  suitable  site  for  the  purpose.     Aa  soon 
aa  the  locality  was  determined  on,  they  chose  the 
spot  for  the  praetorium  or  general's  tent,  and  marked 
it  with  a  white  flag.    Around  the  pretorium,  as  a 
sort  of  centre  or  heart  to  the  whole  system,  the  rest 
of  the  C.  was  laid  out.    It  was  generally  placed 
on  an  elevated  position,  in  order  that  the  general 
might  hare  the  rest  of  the  encampment  under  his 
eye,  and  be  able  to  transmit  his  ordecs  with  greater 
facility.    Polybius  himself  tells  us,  that  tbe  best 
conception  which  can  be  formed  of  a  Roman  ('.  of 
the  more  permanent  kind  is  by  regarding  it  as  a 
military   town,   resembling   in   many  respects  no 
doubt  that  which  has  recently  grown  up  at  Alder- 
shot  (q.  v.).    The  streets  were  broader  than  those 
j  usually   to   be   found   in   towns,  the   wider  ones 
I  measuring  lt>0,  and  the  narrower  6<>  feet ;  and  the 
:  forum,  as  its  name  indicates,  was  a  sort  of  public 
I  market-place.    A  space  of  KH*>  feet  was  left  vacant 
all  round  between  the  tents  and   the  ramparts, 
partly  to  afford  space  for  the  arrangements  of  the 
army,  and  for  stowing  away  any  booty  that  might 
be  captured,  but  chiefly  to   protect  the  soldiers' 
huts  from  incendiary  attempts  from  without.  In 
form,  the  Roman  C  was  square,  except  in  the  case 
in  which  it  was  intended  to  embrace  within  iu 
ramparts  four  legions,  or  two  consular  armies,  when 
it  became  an  oblong  rectangle.    Tbe  C.  was  sur- 
rounded by  a  fosse  or  trench  (/oawi),  which  was 
generally  9  feet  deep  and  12  broad.    On  the  top 
of  the  rampart,  which  was  of  earth,  there  were 
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stake*.  The  labour  of  constracting  the  rampart 
and  the  fosse  was  divided  between  the  allies  and 
the  Roman  legions,  the  former  making  the  sides 
along  which  they  were  stationed,  and  the  legions 
the  rest.  The  task  of  superintending  the  construc- 
tion of  the  C.  amongst  the  Romans  was  intrusted  to 
the  tribunes ;  amongst  the  allies,  to  the  pnefects. 
Before  the  arrival  of  the  troops,  the  different  parts 
of  the   C.  were  so  distinctly   marked  out  and 


ured  off,  that  they  at  once  proceeded  to  their 
respective  stations,  as  if  they  had  entered  a  well- 
known  city,  and  were  marching  to  their  quarters. 
The  discipline  of  the  C.  was  of  the  strictest  kind. 
The  tribunes  administered  an  oath   against  thef* 
both  to  freemen  and  slaves,  and  two  maniples  were 
chosen  to  keep  the  eta  prineipali*,  whirh  was  a 
place  of  general  resort,  clean  and  in  good  repair. 
The  other  occupations  connected  with  the  C,  too 
numerous  to  be  mentioned  here,  wen?  portioned 
out  in  like  manner  ;  and  the  superintendence  of  the 
whole  was  intrusted  to  two  tribunes  chosen  by  lot 
from  each  legion,  and  appointed  to  serve  for  two 
months.     The  prefects  of  the  allies  possessed  a 
similar  authority,  which,  however,  seems  to  have 
been  limited  to  their  own  troop*.    Every  morning  at 
daybreak,  the  centurions  and  horsemen  presented  I 
themselves  to  the  tribunes,  and  these,  in  their  turn. ' 
received  their  orders  from  the  consul.    The  watch- 
word for  the  night,  marked  on  a  four-cornered  piece 
of  wood,  was  given  out  with  much  formality.    The  I 
night  was  divided  into  four  watches,  each  of  three  1 
hours'  length;  and  there  was  a  carious  arrange- 
ment for  ascertaining  that  guard  was  kept  with 
vigilance.     The  soldiers  of  the  watch  companies 
received  from  the   tribune  a  nutnber  of  small 
tablets,  with  certain  marks  upon  them,  and  these 
tablets  were  collected  during   the   night   by  the  I 
horsemen  whose  duty  it  was  to  visit  the  posts,  1 
from  such  of  the  guards  as  they  found  on  duty. 
Where  these  inspectors  found  the  guards  asleep  or  . 
absent,  they  called  upon  the  bystanders  to  witness  ! 
the  fact,  and  then  passed  on  to  the  next    In  the 
morning,  the  inspectors  appeared  before  the  tribunes, 
and  gave  up  the  tablets  they  had  received,  when 
the  guards  whose  tablets  were  not  produced  were 
required  to  account  for  them.    A  regular  scale  of 
rewards  and  punishments  was  established  in  the 
ramp.     In  comparing   the   encampments   of  the 
Romans  with  those  of  his  own  countrymen,  Polybius 
tells  n«  that  the  Greeks  trusted  mainly  to  a  judicious 
selection  of  their  ground,  and  regarded  the  natural 
advantages  which  they  thus  secured  as  supplying 
in  a  great  measure  the  place  of  artificial  mean's  of 
defence.    The  Greeks,  consequently,  had  no  regular 
form  of  C.,  and  no  fixed  places  were  assigned  to  the 
different  divisions  of  the  army.    When  the  practice 
of  drawing  up  the  army  according  to  cohorts,  intro- 
duced by  Marius  and  Ca?sar,  wag  adopted,  the  inter- 
nal arrangements  of  the  C.  experienced  a  corre- 
sponding change.    Latterly,  even  the  square  form 
was  abandoned,  and  the  C.  was  made  to  suit  the 
nature  of  the  ground.    It  was  always  held  to  he  of 
importance,  however,  that  the  (\  occupied  a  defensi- 
ble position;  that  it  could  not  be  overlooked;  and 
that  it  had  a  command  of  water. 

When  stationary  camps  {rattra  ttatira)  came  into 
more  general  use,  we  hear  of  several  parts  which 
are  not  mentioned  by  Polybius,  for  example,  the 
infirmarv  (valrtudinarium).  the  farriery  ( vrt'rina- 
ri mm),  the  forge  ( JabrimK  kc. ;  nnd  as  a  great  variety 
of  troops  then  came  to  be  employed,  they  must,  of 
course,  have  had  new  stations  appointed  to  them  in 
the  camp.  Many  of  the  stationary  camps  ultimately 
bee.tme  towns^and  to  this  is  ascribed  the  origin  of 
most  of  the  towns  in  England  the  names  of  which 
end  in  ettter  or  cheater.    Amongst  the  most  perfect 


of  those  which  retained  the  form  of  the  simple 
encampment,  is  that  at  Ardoch  in  Strathcarn,  Perth- 
shire, in  the  grass-covcrcd  mounds  and  ridges  of 
which  most  of  the  divisions  of  the  C.  have  been  dis- 
tinctly traced  by  antiquaries.  For  further  Information 
on  this  subject,  the  n'ader  is  referred  to  General 
Roy's  Military  Antitniitiet  in  Grtat  Britain,  and  the 
Cairtlnnia  Ramana  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Stuart.  Ia 
these  works  will  be  found  ample  accounts  of  some 
of  the  more  remarkable  Roman  camps  in  Britain ; 
those  described  by  Roy  being  rendered  intelligible 
by  large  engravings. 

It  is  believed  that,  during  the  middle  ages,  the 
plan  adopted  by  the  Romans  in  their  camps  was 
more  or  less  adhered  to,  seeing  that  the  weapons 
employed,  which  mainly  determined  the  character 
of  the  troops,  were  nearly  the  same.  In  Britain, 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Romans,  and  also  during 
the  Saxon  and  Danish  periods,  the  camps,  usually 
circular  in  form,  appear  to  have  been  somewhat 
rude  in  character,  with  the  cavalry  grouped  round 
the  standard  in  the  centre,  and  the  infantry  placed 
near  the  front. 

The  principles  of  castrametation.  or  camp-forma- 
tion, underwent  much  change  after  the  invention  of 
gunpowder,  owing  to  the  necessity  for  defending  the 
C.  from  artillery.  Modern  camps,  of  different  kinds, 
will  be  found  described  under  Encampment. 

CAMP  EQUIPAGE  is  a  general  name  for  all  the 
tents,  furniture,  fittings,  and  utensils  carried  with  an 
army,  applicable  to  the  domestic  rather  than  the  war- 
like wants  of  the  soldier.  In  the  days  when  armour 
was  worn,  the  C.  E.  was  enormously  heavy  and  com- 
plicated. In  the  present  day,  a  certain  amount  of 
C.  E.  is  provided  for  a  given  "number  of  troops.  See 
Encampment,  Tent,  kc. 

CAMP  FOLLOWERS  are  the  sutlers  and  dealers 
in  small-wares  who  follow  an  army.  In  India,  owing 
to  the  peculiar  habits  and  customs  of  the  Hindus, 
and  the  large  number  of  servants  retained  by  English 
officers,  the  C.  F.  are  in  immense  number;  comprising 
servants,  sutlers,  cantiiiicrs.  hostlers,  water-carriers, 
snake-charmers,  dancers,  conjurors,  and  women.  In 
February,  1839,  when  a  Bengal  army  of  15,"«m"i  men 
left  Shikarpoiir  for  Afghanistan,  it  was  accompanied 
by  no  fewer  than  85,Ouii  C.  F. :  the  commander 
took  with  him  six  weeks'  food  for  the  whole  Iimi.ooo. 
All  English  commanders  in  India  find  this  regulation 
a  very  burdensome  one.  Even  in  European  armies, 
however,  C.  F.  are  regarded  as  necessary ;  they  are 
under  the  control  of  the  commanding  officer,  and 
are  subject  to  the  Articles  of  War — not,  however, 
in  cantonments,  only  in  the  field.  French  armies 
are  accompanied  by  women  much  more  largely  than 
English. 

CAMPA'GN'A,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Citra.  is  situa'cd  between  high  moun- 
tains, about  20  miles  east  of  Salerno.  It  has  a  fine 
cathedral,  several  convents,  and  a  large  aunual  fair. 
Pop.  8192. 

CAMPAGNA  PI  ROMA,  an  undulating,  unculti- 
vated, and  unhealthy  plain  of  Italy  surrounding 
Rome,  including  the  greatest  part  of  ancient  Latium, 
and  now  forming  the  papal  delegation  of  Frosiuone 
and  a  great  part  of  the  Comarca  di  Roma.  Its 
length  is  variously  stated,  arising  from  the  fact 
that  different  authorities  measure  it  from  different 
points.  But  supposing  the  name  to  apply  to  the 
district  extending  from  Cape  Linaro,  south  of  Civita 
Vccchia,  to  Terracina,  beyond  the  Pontine  Marshes, 
1  its  length  is  about  '.»»>  miles;  and  its  breadth  inland, 
to  the  Alban  and  Sabine  hills,  is  stated  at  from  27 
to  4f>  miles.  A  brosd  strip  of  sandy  plain  skirts 
the  Mediterranean.  The  ground,  which  never  rises 
above  200  feet  above  the  sea,  U  almost  entirely 
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Toleanie,  and  the  lakes  are  formed  by  craters  of 
extinct  volcanoes.  The  vapours  rising  from  this 
district,  atid  especially  from  the  Solfatara  (q.  t.). 
produce  the  pestilential  atmosphere  styled  Aria 
Uattiea.  The  number  of  inhabitants  is  very  small, 
and  in  summer  they  are  driven  from  the  C.  by  its 
pestilent  air,  and  seek  shelter  iu  Home  and  other . 
neighbouring  places.  In  autumn,  herdsmen  descend  ' 
from  the  Appenines  to  the  C.  with  their  herds,  the 
pasturage  in  some  parts  being  rich  and  abundant. 
This  district  was  not  always  uncultivated  and  de|>op- 
ulated,  as  we  now  find  it,  for  Domitian  and  Hadrian 
built  here  their  splendid  villas.  Wars  and  devasta- 
tions, the  'black  death*  (q.  v.)  in  the  14th  c,  which 
greatly  thinned  the  population,  and  inundations  from 
the  Tiber,  have  been  the  main  causes  of  the  present 
state  of  the  C. ;  but,  according  to  Livy,  it  was 
always  nn  unhealthy  district,  even  when  well  culti- 
vated. Some  of  the  popes,  especially  Pius  VI.,  have 
endeavoured  to  drain  the  Pontine  Marshes,  and, 
during  the  dominion  of  the  French  in  Italy,  General 
Miollis  made  great  improvements  in  drainage,  tim- 
ber-planting, and  cultivation  in  the  campagna. 

CAMPAI'GN  generally  means  a  connected  series 
of  military  operations,  forming  a  distinct  stage  or  , 
step  in  a  war.  Under  the  old  system  of  warfare, ' 
when  armies  kept  the  field  only  during  the  summer 
months,  a  C.  was  understood  to  include  all  that  was 
done  by  an  army  from  the  time  it  took  the  field  till 
it  went  again  into  winter  quarters.  Now  that  winter 
is  no  longer  allowed  to  arrest  military  operations,  it 
is  more  difficult  to  say  where  one  C.  ends  mid  another 
begins.  Some  writers  make  a  C,  include  nil  the 
steps  taken  to  accomplish  some  ono  immediate 
object. 

CAMPAN,  Jeaxne  LorisK  Hrnriktte,  reader 
to  the  daughters  of  Louis  XV.,  was  born  in  Paris, 
October  6,  1752.  She  was  favoured  by  Marie 
Antoinette,  and  gave  her  royal  p  itrnneas  numerous 
proofs  of  her  fidelity.  When  the  unfortunate  queen  I 
was  conveyed  to  the  Temple,  she  wished  to  share  ' 
her  captivity,  but  was  refused  entrance  by  Potion. 
During  the  Roign  of  Terror,  she  remained  concealed 
at  Cnmltertin.  After  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  she 
opened  a  boarding-school  at  St.  Germaln-en-Laye, 
which  was  patronised  by  Josephine  Beauharnaia, 
who  sent  her  daughter  Hortense  to  it.  In  18<*6, 
Napoleon  appointed  her  lady-superintendent  of  the 
Institution  at  Ecouen  for  the  education  of  the 
daughters  of  the  officers  of  the  Legion  of  Honour. 
After  the  Restoration,  this  institution  was  sup- 
pressed, and  Madame  C.  retired  to  Mantes,  where 
she  died,  May  ]«,  1822  She  is  chiefly  remembered 
on  account  of  her  interesting  works — Memoiren  tur 
la  Vie  Priree  de  la  Heine  Marie  Antoinette  (4  vols., 
6th  ed.,  Par.  1824),  Journal  Aneedoti^u  (Par.  1824), 
and  Ct*rre*poiulance  Inedite  ante  la  Heine  Hortente 
(2  toIs.,  Par.  1R35) — giving  recollections  of  the 
court  of  Louis  XV.,  of  Marie  Antoinette,  the  Revo- 
lution, and  some  traits  from  the  private  character  of 
Napoleon. 

CAMPA'NA,  La,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  situ- 
ated on  the  Madre-Viega,  a  tributary  of  the  Guadal- 
qoiver,  about  87  miles  east -north-east  of  Seville. 
The  inhabitants,  numbering  6380,  arc  engaged  chiefly 
iu  agricultural  pursuits,  and  in  weaving  and  brick- 
making. 

CAMPANA'RIO,  a  town  of  Estremadura,  Spain, 
about  62  miles  east-south-east  of  Badajos.  It  is  an 
ill-built  place,  with  narrow,  uncared-for  streets.  It 
has  manufactures  of  linens  and  ropes,  and  a  trade 
in  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  neighbourhood. 
Pop.  5400. 

CAMPANELLA,  Tokma'so,  a  Dominican  monk 
celebrated  for  his  philosophical  ability,  was  born  in 
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1568,  at  Stilo  in  Calabria,  and  studied  at  Naples  and 
Cosenza.  The  writings  of  Telesius  first  awakened 
his  doubts  respecting  that  pile  of  artificial  dogmas 
styled  the  '  scholastic  philosophy.'  The  results  of 
his  studies  were  given  in  his  Philonophia  Snutibtu 
JJemonttrata,  &c.  (Naples,  1601),  which  contained  a 
defence  of  Teletjus.  His  superiority  in  disputations 
exposed  him  to  the  hatred  and  false  accusations  of 
the  orthodox  monks  and  schoolmen.  He  was  in 
consequence  compelled  to  flee  from  Noples  to  Rome, 
and  thence  to  Florence,  Venice,  and  Bologna.  Alter- 
wards,  he  returned  to  Calabria,  but  having  involved 
himself  in  a  political  conspiracy,  he  was  seized  and 
confined  in  a  Neapolitan  dungeon  for  27  years;  tried 
five  times,  and  tortured  seven ;  accused  of  heresy ; 
and  declared  the  author  of  a  book  which  had  been 

fublished  thirty  years  before  he  waa  born.  In  1626 
ope  Urban  VIII.  had  him  brought  to  the  prison  of 
the  Inquisition  at  Rome,  but  immediately  liberated 
him,  and  treated  him  in  a  very  generous  manner. 
After  being  again  persecuted  by  the  Spanish  govern- 
ment, C,  who  had  formed  the  friendship  of  the 
French  ambassador  at  Rome,  the  Due  de  Noailles, 
obtained  a  letter  of  introduction  to  Cardinal  Riche- 
lieu, and  secretly  left  for  France,  where  he  was 
graciously  received.  He  died  in  the  Dominican 
monastery  of  St.  Honors,  near  Paris,  1689.  Most 
of  his  works — De  iie.ntilimno  non  Retinendo  (Paris, 
1636),  Attroloffieorum  Libri  I'll.  (Lyon,  lf.2»).  Pro- 
dromu*  Philonophia'.  In*taurandtt  (Frankfort,  1617), 
Exordium  AfetaphytUie  Aova,  De  Sen*u  Krrum  et 
Magia  (Frankfort,*  162") — were  written  during  his 
imprisonment.    His  philosophical  views  give  cxprcs- 

f  new  ideas 


kion  to  that  confused  fermentation  of  new 
which  was  characteristic  of  the  close  of  the  16th 
and  opening  of  the  17th  c. — bold  and  clear  opinions 
strangely  mingled  with  commonplaces,  and  with 
astr^ogicnl  dreams  and  fancies.  It  may  seem 
strange  that  C.  should  have  been  patronised  by  the 
pope ;  but  this  favour  was  gained,  not  by  his  specu- 
lative works,  but  by  several  wr'tiugs  in  defence 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  His  De  J/onarthia 
HUpaniea  Dimtrnu  is  a  work  of  great  power  and 
value,  comprising  a  sketch  of  the  political  world 
of  C.'s  time,  with  special  reference  to  Spain.  It 
was  translated  into  English  during  Cromwell's 
Protectorate. 

CAMPA'NIA,  anciently  a  province  of  Central 
Italy,  having  Capua  as  its  capital  (now  known 
as  the  province  Terra  di  Lavoro,  Naples),  was 
bounded  on  the  S.  by  Lucania,  E.  by  Samnium, 
N.  by  Latiiim,  and  W.  by  the  Tyrrhenian  Sea. 
It  was  one  of  the  mo*t  productive  plains  in  tbe 
world,  producing  in  extraordinary  abuudance  corn, 
wine,  and  oil ;  and  both  by  Greek  and  Roman 
writers  is  celebrated  for  its  soft  and  genial  climate, 
the  beauty  of  its  .landscapes,  and  the  excellence 
of  its  harbours.  It  was  the  regio  frlix  of  the 
Romans,  who  built  here  many  of  their  most  splendid 
villas,  &c.  Through  it  passed  the  Appian  Way, 
the  greatest  high-road  of  Italy.  The  promontory 
Misenum,  Mount  Vesuvius,  the  river  Vulturnus,  the 
towns  Baiaj,  Cuma?,  Linternum,  Puteoli,  Naples, 
nerculatieum,  Pompeii,  Nola,  Salernum,  Capua,  Jcc, 
belonged  to  Campania.  It  was  the  oldest  Greek 
settlement  in  Italy,  having  been  colonised,  according 
to  the  later  chronologers,  about  lo5o  b.  c.  ;  but  this 
is  in  all  probability  too  early  a  date.  It  was  next 
conquered  by  the  Etruscans,  and  several  of  the  towna 
above  mentioned,  such  as  Capua  and  Nola,  were 
founded  by  that  people.  The  Etruscans  then  suc- 
cumbed to  the  more  warlike  aud  hardy  Samnites, 
who,  in  their  turn,  yielded  to  the  irresistible  valour 
of  Rome  (310  b.  c).  Through  all  these  vicissitudes 
of  conquest,  the  substratum  of  the  people  reman  cd 
aa  at  the  beginning.    The  mass  of  tbe  Campaiuan* 
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CAMPANILE— CAM  PBELL. 


were  essentially  of  Oscun  race,  and  Oscun  they 
remained.  Indeed,  it  is  maiuly  from  them  that  our 
knowledge  of  the  Oscan  language  is  derived,  and 
one  of  their  towns — Atella,  between  Capua  and 
Naples— had  the  honour  of  introducing  upon  the 
early  Roman  stage  &  species  of  popular  drama  or 
comedy,  which  was  greatly  relished  for  its  quaint 
and  vigorous  humour.   See  Atkllan*. 

CA'MPANILE  (ItaL  from  Mid.  Lat.  eampana,  a 
bell),  a  name  adopted  from  the  Italian  to  signify  a 
bell-tower  of  the  larger  kind,  and  usually  applied 
only  to  such  as  ore  detached  from  the  church. 
Scarcely  any  of  the  existing  bell-towers  of  Eng- 
land answer  to  the  Italian  conception  of  the  C, 
but  it  is  said  that  there  was  a  very  line  one  at 
Salisbury,  200  feet  in  height,  which  was  destroyed 
by  Wyail.  In  Italy,  they  are  found  everywhere — 
at  Bologna,  Padua,  Ravenna,  Cremona,  Venice. 
Perhaps  tho  most  remarkable  arc  the  so-called 
Meaning  tower'  of  Pisa,  and  the  C.  of  Florence. 
The  former,  which  is  circular  in  form,  is  decorated 
with  columns  and  arcades  to  tho  summit  of  its 
eight  stories,  and  presents  a  very  imposing  appear- 
ance, reminding  the  traveller  of  the  Coliseum  at 
Rome,  from  which,  and  the  now  destroyed  Septi- 
zotiiuni,  the  idea  of  it  is  said  to  have  been  taken  by 
the  architects  Donatio  of  Pisa,  and  Wilhelm  of  Iuns- 
pruck.  But  though  less  curious,  the  famous  C.  of 
Giotto  is  perhips  even  more  worthy  of  the  travel- 
ler's attention.  It  was  erected  in  133-1,  with  the 
expre>*  object  of  surpassing,  both  in  height  and  in 
richness  of  workmanship,  any  of  the  remains  of 
antiquity.  In  form,  it  Is  a  parulli  lopiped,  and  is  of 
the  same-  dimensions  from  bottom  to  top.  Though 
it  U  very  lofty — 207  feet — it  consists  of  only  four 
stories,  of  which  tho  tallest  are  the  uppermost  and 
undermost,  and  the  windows  in  the  upper  story  are 
rat  :er  larger  than  those  in  the  two  beneath,  the 
object  being  to  counteract  the  diminution  to  the 
eve  occasioned  by  the  greater  distance.  The  effect 
of  this  arrangement  has  been  much  praised  by  archi- 
tects; but  there  seems  ground  for  scepticism  as  to 
its  advantages.  The  style  is  the  real  Italian  Gothic, 
which  unites  simplicity  with  great  richness  of  orna- 
mentation. The  original  design  of  Giotto  was  that 
a  spire  of  loo  braecia  in  height  should  have  sur- 
mounted the  present  structure,  and  on  the  summit 
may  be  seen  the  four  great  piers  from  which  it  was 
intended  that  it  should  have  risen.  The  splendid  C. 
of  Florence,  in  its  present  condition,  must  thus  be 
regarded  only  as  a  fragment.  There  is  a  fine  C. 
at  Seville,  350  feet  in  height,  which  was  built  by 
Gu.  ver  the  Moor  in  1568.  It  is  called  U  Giralda, 
from  a  brazen  figure,  which,  though  it  weighs  a  ton 
and  a  half,  turns  with  the  wind. 

CAMPA  NULA  (Lat.,  a  little  bell),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Campanulaetat  (q.  v.), 
distinguished  by  a  bell-shaped  corolla  with  five 
broad  short  segments,  filaments  dilated  at  the 
base,  a  2 — 5-cleft  stigma,  and  a  top-shaped  capsule 
with  2 — 5  cells,  owning  by  lateral  clefts  below  the 
calvx  segments.  Tho  species  are  very  numerous, 
chiefly  but  not  exclusively  abounding  in  the  northern 
parts  of  the  world,  and  the  more  elevated  districts 
of  the  tmperate  zones.  They  are  mostly  herbaceous, 
some  of  them  annual.  The  name  Dkll-plowkr  is 
common  to  many  of  them,  and  is  often  extended  to 


familiar  to  every  one  as  the  most  common  field- 
flowers.  It  is  a  native  of  the  central  parts  of 
Europe.— Medicinal  virtues  were  formerly  ascribed 


all.  The  flowers  are  in  general  beautiful,  and  many 
of  the  species  arc  therefore  frequent  ornaments  of 
flower-horders.  Of  the  native  British  species,  the 
tno-t  common,  and  one  of  the  most  beautiful,  is 
the  Harebell  (q.  v.)  or  Blckbki.l  (C.  Rotundifolia). 
The  CasTRRnrnv  Brll  (C.  Medium)  is  a  very  beau- 
tiful annual,  which  has  long  been  so  generally  sown 
in  flower-bordera  in  Britain,  that  it  is  almost  as 


Harebell  (Campanula  rotundifolia). 

I  to  some  species,  particularly  in  affections  of  the 
throat,  wherefore  C.  Traehrlium,  frequent  in  woods 
in  England,  has  received  the  name  of  Thioatwort ; 
but  they  are  now  regarded  as  inert. — The  roots  of 
some  are  reckoned  among  esculents,  as  those  of  the 
Raxpion  (q.  v.),  (C.  Rapune'tlu*),  occasionally  culti- 
vated in  Britain,  and  much  more  generally  in  some 
parts  of  continental  Europe. 

CAMPANTLA'CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  herbaceous  or  half  shrubby,  with 
a  bitter  milky  juice;  leaves  without  stipuies,  and 
generally  alternate ;  the  calyx  usually  5-lobed,  its 
tube  adhering  to  the  ovary ;  the  corolla  mono- 
petalous,  inserted  into  the  top  of  the  ciilvx,  usually 
5-lobed  and  regular ;  tho  stamens  inserted  into  the 
calyx,  and  alternate  with  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ; 

1  the  fruit  with  two  or  more  many-seeded  celts, 
crowned  with  the  withered  calyx  and  corolla,  and 

;  opening  by  division  of  the  cells  (lortdifidallif) ;  the 
seeds  fixed  to  the  axis,  and  having  fleshy  albumen. 
About  500  species  are  known,  natives  chiefly  of  tho 
temperate  and  colder  climates  of  the  northern  hemi- 

Shere,  where  their  blue  or  white  flowers  are  among 
e  finest  ornaments  of  fields  and  woods.    The  roots 
I  and  young  leaves  of  some  species  are  eatable,  as  is 
|  the  half-fleshy  fruit  of  Canarina  Campanula,  a  native 
of  the  Canary  Islands. 

CA'MPBELL,  the  family  name  of  the  Lords  of 
Argylc.  The  origin  of  the  family  has  not  been 
satisfactorily  ascertained.  One  theory  makes  it  of 
Anglo  Norman  origin ;  another  traces  its  descent 
through  a  long  liue  of  Celtic  chiefs  to  King  Arthur. 
It  first  appears  in  record  towards  the  end  of  the 
13th  c,  when  it  held  lands  in  Ayrshire  and  Argyle. 
The  chiefs  of  the  family  having  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  public  affairs,  the  most  distinguished  are 
noticed  under  the  head  Ahotli. 

CAMPBELL,  Sir  Colik,  Lord  Cltdr,  one 
of  the  bravest  soldiers  and  most  distinguished 
generals  of  modern  times,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  in 
1792.  His  father  was  a  cabinet-maker,  named 
John  Macliver,  but  Colin  assumed  the  name  of 
Campbell,  to  gratify  an  uncle  on  the  mother's 
side.  He  eutered  the  army  as  an  ensign  in  1 808 ; 
fought  through  tho  war  in  the  Spanish  peninsula 
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wilh  distinction,  and  took  part  in  the  expedition  to 
the  United  Slates  iu  1814.  Ill  1842,  be  attained 
the  rank  of  colonel,  and  in  the  game,  year  he  was 
present  at  the  attack  on  Chusan,  in  China,  and  for 
hi*  cervices  there  received  honourable  mention 
in  the  Uazettt.  He  next  nerved  in  the  Punjab, 
commanding  the  left  at  the  battle  of  Chillian- 
wallah.  For  Ira  conduct  in  this  battle,  Lord  Gough 
awarded  him  the  highest  praise  in  hi*  dispatch  to 
the  governor-general  of  India.  He  next  commanded 
in  the  Peshuwur  district  with  uniform  success 
against  the  lull-tribes.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
Crimean  war  in  1854.  he  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  Highland  Brigade,  and  took  a 
prominent  part  at  tho  battle  of  the  Alma ;  and 
afterwards  at  Bulaklava,  where,  with  the  93d 
Highlanders,  which  he  did  not  even  form  into 
square,  he  beat  back  the  Russian  cavalry,  who 
were  swooping  down  on  the  port,  w  ith  its  accumu- 
lation of  shipping  and  stores.  His  services  in  this 
war  were  rewarded  with  promotion  to  the  rank  of 
major-general,  and  he  was  also  created  a  Knight 
Grand  Cross  of  the  Order  of  the  Bath,  and  received 
the  Cross  of  the  French  Legion  of  Honour.  He 
was  appointed  Inspector-general  of  Infantry,  and 
hi  IRS",  commnnder  of  the  forces  in  India,  then 
engaged  in  quelling  the  Indian  mutiny,  which  by 
hi*  energy  and  judgment  was  soon  utterly  subdued. 
One  of  the  most  notable  characteristics  of  C.'s 
generalship,  is  the  care  he  takes  of  the  lives  of  his 
men,  nil  his  victories  being  won  with  the  minimum 
expenditure  of  the  blood  of  his  soldiers.  For  his 
exploits  in  India,  C,  iu  1858,  was  created  a  peer 
of  the  realm,  with  the  title  of  Baron  Clyde,  and 
appointed  a  general,  the  East  India  Company 
granting  him  an  aunuity  of  £2000.  C.  arrived  in 
Britain  from  India  in  July  I860.   He  died  in  1863. 

CAMPBELL,  George,  D.  D.,  an  eminent  theo- 
logical writer,  was  born  at  Aberdeen  in  171°.  He 
was  educated  for  the  law,  but  abandoned  that 
profession  for  the  study  of  divinity.  Iu  1746,  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  Banchory  Ternan,  a  parish 
lying  some  miles  south-west  of  Aberdeen  ;  and  in 
175'.»,  he  was  appointed  Principal  of  Marischnl  Col- 
lege. Ili.H  first  work  was  his  famous  Treatise  on 
Miracles,  in  answer  to  Hume.  The  dispute  con- 
cerning miracles  has  assumed  a  new  form  in  the 
present  century,  and  C.'s  arguments  would  not 
meet  all  the  objections  which  the  modern  school 
of  rationalists  urgo;  but  the  work  iu  its  own  day 
was  greatly  admired,  uud  characterised  as  '  one  of 
the  most  acute  and  convincing  treatises  that  has 
ever  appeared  on  the  subject.'  It  was  speedily 
translated  into  French,  Dutch,  and  German.  In 
1771,  C.  was  elected  Professor  of  Divinity  in 
Mari-chul  College.  In  1770,  he  published  his 
Phihxophy  of  Jihrtoric,  which  is  still  a  standard. work 
on  the  subject.  His  last  work  wns  a  Translation 
of  the  G"«jftl.',  with  Preliminary  l)i**rrtatinnt  and 
Xute*.  He  died  April  0,  17V»i.  After  his  death 
appeared  his  lecture*  on  Ecclesiastical  History. 

CAMPBELL,  Joint  (Campbell),  Lonn,  nigh 
Chancellor  of  England,  son  of  a  minister  or  Cupar, 
in  the  county  of  Fife,  Scotland,  was  born  in  1779. 
He  was  at  first  destined  to  follow  his  father's 
profession,  and  was  sent,  while  still  a  mere  boy, 
to  the  neighbouring  university  of  St.  Andrews.  C. 
himself  had  no  inclination  for  a  clerical  life,  and 
when  he  hud  completed  his  studies  in  the  Faculty 
of  Arts,  he  left  for  London,  being  then  about  19 
years  of  ape.  He  obtained  employment  on  the 
staft'  of  the  J/»raiM<7  Chronicle,  where,  in  due  time, 
he  was  intrusted  with  the  care  of  the  theatrical 
criticism  and  the  reports  in  the  House  of  Corn- 
He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  1806.  His 


sound  sense,  and  unpretending  activity  and  devo- 
tion to  business  were  awarded  with  an  extensive 
common-luw  practice,  and,  after  a  time,  with  profes- 
sional promotion.  The  silk  gown  of  a  king's  counsel 
was  conferred  upon  him  in  1827.  Three  years  after- 
wards, he  entered  Parliament,  actuated,  be  tells  us, 
iu  the  preface  to  one  of  his  works,  by  a  desire  to 
obtain  for  England  the  benefits  of  a  national  registry 
of  titles  to  land.  The  effort,  at  the  time,  was 
unavailing,  as  the  landlords,  whom  it  was  d. -Mined 
more  immediately  to  benefit,  completely  misunder- 
stood the  purport  of  the  project.  C.  was  promoted 
by  the  Whig  party,  to  which  he  had  attached  him- 
self, to  the  Solicitor-generalship  in  1832,  and  to  the 
Attorney-generalship  in  1834.  In  the  same  year, 
he  was  chosen  the  representative  in  parliament  for 
Edinburgh.  He  continued  to  represent  Edinburgh 
down  to  1841,  and  remained  in  the  office  of  Attorney, 
general  during  that  period,  with  the  exception  of 
the  short  time  in  1835,  when  the  Conservatives  were 
in  power.  In  181 1 ,  he  was  made  Chancellor  of 
Ireland  and  a  peer  of  the  United  Kingdom  ;  but  held 
the  office  of  Chancellor  for  only  a  few  months,  when 
the  Melbourne  cabinet  left  office,  necessitating  C. 
also  to  resign.  For  the  first  time  since  boyhood, 
he  found  himself  without  regular  daily  labour,  and 
at  the  mature  age  of  60,  set  to  work  to  win  the 
literary  fame  which  he  professes  always  to  have 
secretly  coveted.  His  first  publication  was  a  collec- 
tion of  his  speeches  at  the  bur  and  in  the  House 
of  Commons.  For  three  or  four  years  after  the 
publication  of  his  speeches,  C.  was  engaged  in  the 
preparation  of  the  Lire*  of  the  Chancellor*,  the  first 
series  of  which  appeared  in  1846.  In  1840,  he  joined 
the  Russel  cabinet  in  the  capacity  of  Chancellor  of 
the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  His'  ministerial  duties 
were  not  sufficiently  arduous  to  interrupt  bis 
literary  labours,  and  he  proceeded  to  complete  I  he 
£11*1  of  the  Chancellor*,  and  to  publish  a  supple- 
mental series  of  Lire*  of  the  Chief-justice*  of  Eng- 
land, Both  works  have  enjoyed  great  popularity, 
but  leave  no  doubt  thut  the  author  was  more  fitted 
for  a  practical  lawyer  than  for  a  man  of  letters.  C. 
returned  to  more  congenial  labours  in  1850;  he  was 
then  appointed  to  succeed  Denman  as  Chief-justice. 
He  held  the  office  for  nine  years,  at  the  end  of 
which  he  received  the  highest  honour  that  ran  be 
obtained  by  a  member  of  the  legal  profession — the 
Chancellorship  of  England.   Ue  died  June  1861. 

CAMPBELL,  Tuojias,  a  distinguished  English 
poet,  was  born  in  the  city  of  Glasgow,  27th  July 
1777.  His  lather  was  a  merchant,  and  the  poet  was 
the  younge.-t  of  ten  children.  He  was  sent  to  the 
university  of  his  native  city,  and  remained  there 
six  years.  During  his  collegiate  course,  he  received 
several  prizes,  and  was  particularly  distinguished 
for  his  knowledge  of  Greek  literature.  On  leaving 
the  university,  C.  went  to  reside  as  a  tutor  for  a 
year  in  the  island  of  Mull.  The  scenery  of  the 
West  Highlands  made  a  deep  impression  on  his 
mind,  and  to  his  abode  in  these  grand  and  doolale 
regions  we  are  indebted  for  many  of  the  touches 
of  sublimity  which  occur  in  his  veises.  Returning 
from  Argylcshire,  C.  meditated  the  study  of  law, 
and  repaired  to  Edinburgh ;  but  he  could  not 
shake  off  his  recollections.  In  his  eyes,  the  mists 
were  folded  on  the  hills  of  Morven,  the  roar  of 
Corrievrekin  was  in  his  ears,  and  instead  of  pro- 
secuting the  study  of  jurisprudence,  he  wrote  The 
Pleasure*  of  Hope.  The  poem  was  published  in 
17'.>9,  and  went  through  four  editions  in  a  twelve- 
month. After  Its  publication  C.  went  to  ti  e  con- 
tinent; and  on  December  3.  1800,  witnessed  from 
a  Bavarian  monastery  the  battle  of  Hohenlinden, 
fought  between  the  French  and  Austrian*.  In 
1S01,  he  returned  to  England,  with  The  L'xiU  of 
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Erin  and  Ye  Marine,  $  of  England  in  his  port- 
manteau ;  and  shortly  after,  took  up  his  abode 
in  Edinburgh,  where  LocheiCi  Warning  was  com- 
posed. In  18(>S,  C.  proceeded  to  London,  and 
adopted  literature  aa  a  profession.  He  contri- 
buted article*  to  The  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia,  and 
compiled  The  Anrtal*  of  Great  Britain  from  the 
Aeeettion  of  Georae  II.  to  the  Peace  of  Amien*,  iu 
8  vols.  In  I806,  through  the  influence' of  Mr.  Fox, 
C.  received  a  pension  of  £2>H)  per  annum  from 
government.  In  18o9,  he  published  Gertrude  of 
Wyoming,  which  bears  the  same  relation  to  Ths 
PLawrtt  of  H>pe  that  Hie  Va*tU  of  Indolence. 
bears  to  The  Seanon-i — a  lc<a  brilliant  and  striking, 
but  more  mature  and  fiuished  performance.  In 
1818,  C.  was  again  in  Germany,  and  on  his  return, 
he  published  his  Specimen*  of  the.  British  Poet*,  in 
7  vols.  In  18*20,  he  delivered  a  course  of  lectures 
on  poetry  at  the  Surrey  Institution.  From  this 
dute  to  1830,  C.  edited' 7V  New  Monthly  Maga- 
zine, and  contributed  th.*reto  several  poems,  one 
of  which,  The  La»t  Mm,  is  in  some,  respects 
the  loftiest  of  all  his  performances.  In  18*24,  ho 
published  Theodoric  and  other  Poems.  In  18*27,  he 
was  elected  Lord  Rector  of  the  university  of  Glas- 
gow, and  received  the  unusual  honour  of  re-election 
the  two  following  years.  He  published  77(«  Pilgrim 
of  Glenroe  and  other  Poem*  in  184*2.  His  Liter 
publications  did  not  add  to  his  fame.  He  died  at 
Boulogne  in  1K44,  and  was  buried  in  Westminster 
Abbey,  Macaulay,  Dean  Milman,  and  other  cele- 
brated persons  bearing  the  pall. 

C.  is  .in  established  English  classic.  With  the 
young.  The  Pleasure*  of  Hope  will  ever  be  a  chief 
favourite  ;  while  readers  of  maturer  years  will 
linger  with  delight  over  the  silvan  scenery  and 
tender  domestic  scenes  of  Gertrude.  It  is  in  his 
lyrics,  however,  that  C.  has  ascended  highest  into 
the  heavens  of  song — Ifthenlinden,  Ye  Mariner*  of 
England,  and  The  Battle  of  the  Baltic,  cannot  be 
paralleled  in  the  language.  Than  these  lyrics, 
nothing  can  be  more  'simple  and  spirited.  Once 
read,  they  cannot  be  forgotten.  They  will  fan  the 
patriotism  of  many  generalii 
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CAMPBELL  ISLAN'D,  a  lonelv  spot  on  the 
South  Pacific,  in  lat.  52'  83'  S.,  and  long.  169°  9'  E. 
Though  it  is  mountainous,  and  measures  only  36 
miles  round,  it  is  yet  valuable  on  account  of  its 
harbours.  It  is  also  scientifically  interesting,  being 
volcanic,  and  displaying  a  rich  and  rare  flora. 

CA'MPBELTON,  a  royal  borough  and  seaport, 
on  the  east  coast,  near  tho  south  end  of  the  penin- 
sula of  Cantire,  Argvleshire,  and  the  most  important 
town  in  that  county,  is  65  miles  west-south-west 
of  Glasgow,  on  a  fine  harbour  or  sea-loch,  2  miles 
long,  and  1  mile  broad.  It  is  noted  for  the  number 
— between  20  and  30— of  its  whisky  distilleries. 
It  unites  with  Ayr,  Invcrary,  Irvine,  and  Oban  to 
return  one  member  to  parliament,  A  sculptured 
granite  cross  stands  in  the  principal  street,  and  is 
supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Iona.  Pop. 
6880.  The  chief  exports  are  whisky,  herrings,  and 
Highland  cattle  and  sheep.  In  1858,  2912  vessels, 
of  238,360  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port.  C. 
Is  a  favourite  summer  resort. 

CAMPEA  CHY,  a  seaport  on  the  west  side  of 
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the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  which  divides  the  Carib- 
bean Sea  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  It  is  in  lat.  19' 
.rH>'  N.,  and  long.  90 J  33'  W.  Though  it  has  a  shallow 
haven,  yet  it  is  the  centre  of  the  trade  iu  logwood  ,* 
it  exports  likewise  cotton  and  wax.  It  is  u  hand- 
some city  of  lii,iM)0  inhabitants,  containing  churches, 
couvents,  a  cemetery,  a  theatre,  a  college,  and  ship- 
building docks. 

CAMPER,  Pktkr,  one  of  the  most  learned  and 
acute  physicians  and  anatomists  of  the  18th  c, 
was  born  at  Lcydcn,  11th  May  1722,  and  studied 
medicine  there.  In  1750,  he  became  professor  of 
medicine  at  Franeker ;  in  1755,  at  Amsterdam;  and 
in  1765,  at  Groningen.  In  1773,  he  resigned  his  post, 
resided  some  time  at  Franeker,  and  then  travelled. 
On  being  elected  a  member  of  the  state  council  in 
1787,  he  removed  to  the  Hague,  where  he  died,  7th 
April  1789.  C.  was  distinguished  not  only  for  the 
services  he  rendered  to  anatomy,  surgery,  obstetrics, 
and  medical  jurisprudence,  but  also  aa  a  promoter 
of  the  fine  arts.  He  was  remarkably  skilful  in 
pen-and-ink  drawing,  painted  in  oil,  embossed,  and 
even  acquired  considerable  experience  as  a  sculptor. 
For  his  observations  on  the  facial  angle,  see  article 
Anolk.  His  work  on  the  connection  of  anatomy 
with  the  art  of  drawing  was  an  important  con- 
tribution to  the  theory  of  art.  Another  work. 
Detrription  Anatomique  dun  Elephant  M&le,  edited 
by  his  son,  G.  A.  Camper,  and  published  at  Paris 
in  1802,  is  also  worthy  of  notice.  C.'s  collected 
writings,  with  plates,  appeared  under  the  title. 
(Ettrrt*  qui  out  pour  Objet  f  Hittoire  Katurelle,  la 
Phtnrdogie  et  rAnatomie  eomparee,  3  vols.  (Par. 
1803). 

CAMPERDOW'N,  a  village  of  Holland,  27  miles 
north-west  of  Am-terdam,  celebrated  on  account 
of  the  victory  obtained  off  its  const  by  Admiral 
Duncan  over  the  Dutch  fleet,  October  11,  1797. 
The  Dutch  fleet,  consisting  of  11  sail  of  the  line 
and  other  smaller  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
the  gallant  Admiral  de  Winter,  had  stolen  out  of 
the  Texel  during  a  storm,  with  the  view  to  join  the 
French  fleet  at  Brest,  when  they  were  attacked 
by  Admiral  Duncan  with  16  ships  of  the  line. 
After  an  obstinate  combat,  attended  with  great  loss 
on  both  sides,  the  Dutch  admiral  was  compelled  to 
strike,  leaving  8  sail  of  the  line  and  some  smaller 
vessels  in  the  hands  of  the  English. 

CA'MPHENE,  or  CA'MPHILENE,  is  an  artifi- 
cial variety  of  camphor  obtained  from  tur|K'ntine,  by 
acting  thereon  with  the  dry  vapour  of  hydrochloric 
acid,  and  keeping  the  whole  nt  a  low  temperature 
by  immersing  the  vessel  in  a  freezing  mixture.  A 
solid  substance  is  produced,  which  separates  in  white 
crystalline  prisms,  and  has  the  taste  and  agreeable 

!  aromatic  smell  of  common  natural  camphor.  As 
prepared,  it  is  strictly  a  hydrochloratc  of  C. ;  but  the 
latter  can  be  obtained  free  from  hydrochloric  acid, 
by  passing  the  vapour  of  the  compound  substaucc 
over  dry  heated  quicklime,  when  the  acid  is  held 

j  by  the  lime,  and  pure  C.  passes  over.    It  is  not  so 

!  similar  to  ordinary  camphor  when  thus  freed  from 

,  the  hydrochloric  acid. 

CA'MPHIXE  is  the  name  applied  to  a  variefy 

!  of  spirit  of  turpentine  obtained  from  the  Pinu* 

I  oHttraii*  of  the  Southern  Slates  of  America,  and 
rather  extensively  sold  and  used  in  Britain  for 
burning  in  out-of-door  lamps.  It  is  very  volatile, 
and  burns  very  freely,  giving  off  a  pure  white  bril- 

|  liant  light ;  and  when  the  vapour  diffuses  itself 

j  through  air,  and  is  set  fire  to,  it  forms  a  dangerous 
and  violently  explosive  mixture. 

I  CA  MPHOR  is  a  solid  essential  oil  which  is 
found  in  many  plants,  and  may  be  separated  from 

,  many  essential  oils.     It  particularly  abounds  in 
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certain  species  of  the  natural  order  Lauraeea  (q.  v.). 
Almost  all  the  C.  of  commerce,  ia  the  produce 
of  the  C.  Laurel  or  C.  trie  (Camphora  officinarum, 
formerly  known  as  Laurus  Camphnra\  a  native 
of  China,  Japan,  Formosa,  and  (  oehin-China,  and 
which  has  been  introduced  into  Java  and  the 
West  Indies.  The  genua  Camphora  differs  from 
Cinnamomum  (see  Cinnamon)  chiefly  in  having  a 
thia  instead  of  a  leathery  calyx.  The  C.  Laurel 
is  a  tree  of  considerable  height,  much  branched, 
with  lanceolate,  evergreen  leaves  on  short  stalks, 
and  small  yellowish-white  flowers  in  axillary  aud 
terminal  panicle?.  The  fruit  is  in  size  and  appear- 
ance not  unlike  an  imperfectly  ripened  black 
currant.  Every  part  of  the  tree,  but  especially  the 
flower,  smells  strongly  of  camphor.  The  wood  in 
light  and  durable,  not  liable  to  be  injured  by 
insects,  and  much  valued  for  carpenter's  work  In 
the  extraction  of  C.  from  the  C.  Laurel,  the  wood 
of  the  stem  and  branches  is  chopped  up  into  frag- 
ments, and  introduced  into  a  still  with  water,  and 
heat  applied,  when  the  steam  generated  carries  off 
the  C.  in  vapour.  These  vapours  rise,  and  in  pass- 
ing through  rice-straw,  with  which  the  head  of 
the  still  is  filled,  the  C.  solidifies,  and  is  debited 
round  the  straw  in  minute  grains  or  |>articles,  some- 
what about  the  size  of  raw  sugar  or  coarse  sand. 
These  grains  of  impure  C.  arc  detached,  and  being 
introduced  into  a  large  globular  glass  vessel  in 
quantities  of  about  10  lbs.,  are  reheated,  when  first 
the  water  rises  in  steam,  and  is  allowed  to  escape 
at  a  small  aperture;  and  thereafter,  this  aperture 
being  closed,  the  C.  sublimes  and  resolidifies  in  the 
interior  upper  part  of  the  flask,  as  a  semi-transpa- 
rent cake,  leaving  all  the  impurities  behind.  The 
flasks  are  then  cooled  and  broken  by  throwing  cold 
water  on  them,  and  the  C.  taken  out,  aud  sent  into 
market.  The  glass  globes  employed  are  called 
by  an  Italian  name,  bombototn,  the  sublimation  of 
C.  having  been  first  practised  in  Venice. — C.  was 
unknown  to  the  Creeks  and  Romans,  and  was 
first  brought  to  Europe  by  the  Arabs.  It  is  a 
white  tough  solid,  slightly  lighter  than  water,  and 
floats  thereon.  It  is  very  sparingly  soluble  in 
water,  but  freely  soluble  in  alcohol,  ether,  acetic 
acid,  and  the  essential  oils.  It  fuses  at  \iA"i ,  and  ] 
boils  at  3tt9°,  ond  when  set  fire  to,  is  very  in- 
flammable, and  burns  with  a  white  smoky  flame. 
Thrown  upon  water,  it  floats,  aud  may  be  set  fire 
to,  when  the  currents  generated  alike  from  the  so- 
lution in  water  and  the  irregular  burning  of  the 
pieces,  cause  a  curious  rotatory  motion.  It  has  a 
peculiar  hot  aromatic  taste,  aud  an  agreeable  char- 
acteristic odour. 

C.  is  used  in  medicine,  both  internally  and  exter- 
nally, as  a  temporary  stimulant.  It  is  frequently 
employed  in  gout  and  rheumatism.  In  small  doses, 
it  acts  as  an  anodyne  and  antispasmodic ;  in  very 
largo  doses,  it  is  an  irritant  poison.  It  is  generally 
reckoned  an  anaphrodisiac.  Its  alcoholic  solution 
and  liniments  in  which  it  is  the  principal  ingredient, 
are  much  used  for  external  application  in  sprains  and 
bruises,  ch'lblains,  chronic  rheumatism,  and  paraly- 
sis.—The  effluvia  of  C.  are  very  noxious  to  insect's, 
and  it  is  therefore  much  used  for  preserving  speci- 
mens in  natural  history. 

The  Bokkko  C.  or  Sumatra  C.  of  commerce, 
sometimes  called  Hako  C,  is  the  produce  of  J>ryo- 
balanop*  aroiiintica,  a  large  tree  of  the  natural  order 
JHpteraccar  (q.  v.).  The  C.  is  obtained  by  cutting 
down  the  tree,  and  splitting  it  into  small  pieces  ; 
being  found  in  crystalline  masses  in  natural  cavities 
of  the  wood.  To  this  substance,  the  Chinese  ascribe 
extraordinary  medicinal  virtues,  so  that  it  is  sold 
among  them  at  more  than  fifty  times  the  price  of 
common  camphor.  It  is  seldom  brought  to  Europe 
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as  an  article  of  commerce. — The  J>ruof>a!arun>$  arit- 
matiea  yields  also  a  pale-yellowish  limpid  fluid, 
which  gushes  out  when  deep  incisions  are  made  in 
the  tree  with  an  axe,  and  which  is  generally  colled 
Liqcii.  C.  or  C.  Oil.  It  is  sometimes  imported  into 
Europe.  It  has  a  smell  somewhat  resembling  that 
of  ('.,  but  more  aromatic,  like  oil  of  cajeput.  It  U 
i  supposed  to  be  from  this  fluid  that  the 
llard  C.  is  deposited.    See  Borni  knk. 

CAMFI,  a  family  of  artists,  who  founded  at 
Crcmoua,  in  the  middle  and  near  the  close  of  the 
10th  c,  an  eclectic  sehool  of  painting,  parallel  with 
that  founded  by  the  family  Catacci  (q.  v.).  GtCLio 
C.  (15<iO — 1572)  was  the  head  of  the  school.  He 
studied  painting,  sculpture,  and  architecture  under 
Giulio  Romano.  lie  olso  imitated  the  works  of 
Tritian  (at  least  in  colouring)  ond  Pordenone  with 
such  success  that  his  pictures  have  sometimes  becu 
ascribed  to  both  of  these  artists.  His  female  beads, 
like  those  of  his  brothers,  are  remarkably  beautiful. 
— Antonio  C.  studied,  under  his  brother,  both 
painting  and  architecture.  His  knowledge  of  the 
latter  was  very  serviceable  in  several  of  his  paint- 
ings; for  example,  that  of  the  sacristy  of  St.  Peter. 
He  was  also  a  plastic  artist,  an  engraver,  and  th? 
historian  of  his  native  place. — Vjncknzo  C.  (b.  before 
1532,  d.  155>1)  seems  to  have  followed  the  guidance 
of  Antonio  rather  than  that  of  (iiulio,  and  excelled 
more  in  small  figures  than  in  large  pictures.  His 
paintings  of  fruits  are  highly  valued. — Bkknarimno 
C.  (h.  1522,  d.  about  1590),  a'  kinsman  of  the  three 
broiheis  C,  was  the  most  famous  of  the  whole. 
Lanzi  terms  him  'the  Annibale  Curacci'  of  the 
school.    He  studied  first  under  Oiulio  C,  but  soon 


excelled  his  master.  Aft< 


he  chose  (iiulio 


Romano,  Titian,  and  Correggio  as  models,  but 
chiefly  followed  Raphael,  yet  without  servile  imita- 
tion. Many  of  his  works  are  found  in  Milan  and 
Cremona,  In  the  latter  place,  the  cupola  of  the 
choir  in  the  church  San-Gismondo  is  Bernardino's 
master-piece.  He  was  distinguished  as  a  portrait* 
painter  and  engraver. 

CAMPION".    See  Lychnis,  ond  Silrnk. 

CA'MPLI,  a  town  in  the  province  of  Abruzzo 
Clira,  Naples,  about  6  miles  north  of  Teramo.  It 
has  a  cathedral,  an  abbey,  and  several  convents. 
Pop.  7125. 

CAMPOBA'SSO,  a  fortified  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Mnlise,  about  53  miles  north-  north-east 
of  the  city  of  Naples.  It  has  a  fine  cathedral,  a 
ruined  castle,  some  convents,  and  palaces  belonging 
to  resident  nobles.  It  has  manufactures  of  cutlery, 
which  enjoy  a  considerable  reputation  for  excel- 
lence. Its  situation,  though  fir  from  inviting  as  re- 
gards scenery,  is  favourable  for  trade,  which  is  facil- 
|  itated  by  good  roads.    Pop.  10,400. 

CAMPOBE'LLO,  an  island  of  New  Brunswick, 
situated  at  the  mouth  of  the  Passaniaqunddy  Bay, 
,  in  lat.  44J  57'  N.,  and  long.  06  55  \V.  It  L»  small. 
1  being  9  miles  long,  aud  from  1  to  3  miles  brood  • 
I  but  it  is  decidedly  valuable,  possessing  some  good 
harbours,  and,  at  its  north  end,  a  light-house  of  60 
I  fect  in  height. 

CAMPO'  DE  CRIPTA'NA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in 
the  province  of,  and  about  6o  miles  north-east  of 
j  the  city  of  Ciudad-Real.     It  has  manufactures  of 
coarse  cloths,  and  some  trade  in  corn  and  fruits. 
!  Pop.  5250. 

CAMPO-FO  RMIO.  a  village  in  the  province  of 
Friuli,  Northern  Iulv,  about  7  miles  south-west  of 
the  city  of  Udine,  is  celebrated  for  the  treaty  of 
|>eace  here  concluded,  October  17,  1797,  between 
Austria  and  the  French  Republic.  After  snbjugat- 
ing  Italy  (1796),  the  French  army  ha«\  crossed  tb« 
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Noric  Alps,  and  threatened  Vienna.  Austria,  there- 
fore, hastened  to  arrange  preliminaries  of  peace. 
In  the  treaty  which  was  concluded  by  Bonaparte 
with  the  Count  of  Coblenz,  17th  October  1797, 
Austria  ceded  the  Netherlands,  Milan,  and  Mantua, 
and  received  ax  compensation  the  districts  Istria, 
Dalmatia,  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige  in  the 
Venetian  states,  and  the  capital,  Venice;  while 
France  took  the  remaining  territory  of  Venice,  its 
possessions  in  Albania,  and  the  Ionian  Islands.  In 
the  secret  articles  of  the  treaty,  Austria,  in  ceding 
the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  was  to  receive  as  com- 
pensation Salzburg  and  the  Bavarian  district  on 
the  Inn;  and  promises  were  held  out  to  the  Duke 
of  Modena,  and  other  Itnlian  houses,  that  their 
concessions  should  be  compensated  at  the  cost  of 
Germany. 

C  AM  POM  A  'NT5s,  Tekro  Roi>rigtkz,  Coint  or, 
Spanish  minister  and  dictator  of  the  Royal  Academy 
of  History  at  Madrid,  founded  by  Philip  V.  in  1738, 
was  born  in  Anurias  in  1723.  His  talents  and  learn- 
ing were  devoted  to  the  advancement  of  his  native 
country.  By  his  enlightened  views  of  state  policy, 
as  well  as  by  his  writings,  which  ranked  him  among 
the  most  eminent  Spanish  authors,  he  obtained  a 
great  reputation  throughout  Euro]>e.  He  gave  effec- 
tual assistance  to  Count  Aranda  in  his  difficult 
enterprise  of  driving  the  Jesuits  out  of  Spain. 
He  dice!  February  3,  18u2.  C.'s  chief  works  are — 
Anligutdad  Mnritima  de  la  Jiepublica  de  Cartngn 
cm  el  Pirifdo  de  m  general  Hannon,  tradueido  del 
(,'riego  y  ilu.xtrado  (Madrid,  1756);  Diitcurtu  nobre  el 
foiuriito  de  la  Iuduttria  popular  (1771);  Di*eur»o 
robre  la  Edueaehtn  popular  de  Ion  Arthano*  y  »u 
fomtnto  (1773);  Apejtdice  a  la  Education  popular 
( 1  775 — 1777).  These  writings  contained  his  opinions 
on  politics,  taxation,  agriculture,  manufactures,  and 
commerce.  The  best  known  of  his  financial  pro- 
ductions is  Tratado  de  la  Iirgatia  <le  Amortization 
(Madrid,  1765). 

CA'MPO  SANTO  (Holy  Field)  is  now  the  Italian 
designation  for  a  cemetery  or  burying-ground,  but 
more  especially  for  an  enclosed  place  of  interment, 
surrounded  internally  by  an  arcade,  and  destined  to 
receive  the  rcmaina'of  persons  of  distinction.  The 
most  famous  C.  S.,  and  that  from  which  the  others 
derived  their  name,  is  that  of  Pisa — in  the  neigh- 
bourhood  of  the  Dome,  and  consecrated  to  the 
memory  of  men  who  had  deserved  well  of  the 
republic.  It  was  founded  by  Archbishop  Ubaldo, 
towards  the  end  of  the  1 2th  century.  The  arch- 
bishop, having  been  driven  out  of  Palestine  by 
Snladin,  brought  his  fifty-three  vessels,  which  had 
been  destined  for  the  conquest,  laden  with  the  earth 
of  the  Holy  Land.  This  he  deposited  on  the  spot 
w  hich  was  thence  called  the  Holy  Field,  and  which, 
as  we  have  said,  gave  its  name  as  a  generic  term  to 
the  burving-grounds  of  Italy.  The  architect  of 
the  existing  building  was  Giovanni  Pisano,  under 
whose  superintendence  it  was  completed  in  1283. 
It  contains  an  area  of  4<>i  feet  in  length,  and  118  iu 
breadth ;  and  is  surrounded  by  a  lofty  wall,  on  the 
inner  side  of  which  a  wide  arcade  runs  around  the 
whole  enclosure,  giving  to  it  the  character  of  one 
magnificent  cloister.  At  the  smaller  eastern  side, 
there  is  a  large  chapel,  and  two  chapels  ol  smaller 
siie  on  the  northern  side.  The  lofty  circular  arches 
of  the  arcade  are  filled  with  the  richest  Gothic 
tracery,  which  belongs  however,  t)  a  later  date— 
tne  latter  half  of  the  15th  c. — and  consequently 
formed  no  pert  of  the  original  design.  The  walls 
are  adorned  with  frescoes,  which  are  of  great  interest 
and  value,  both  absolutely  and  with  reference  to 
the  history  cf  art.  The  oldest  of  those  which  have 
been  preserved  adorn  one  side  of  the  eastern  wall : 


they  represent  the  passion  of  Christ,  his  resurrection, 
and  other  sacred  subjects.  These  remarkable  paint- 
ings are  supposed  to  date  before  the  middle  of  the 
14th  c,  and  arc  ascribed  to  Buffalmaeo.  But  the 
most  marvellous  productions  are  those  of  Giotto, 
(q.  \.\  of  Sinione  Memmi,  the  friend  of  Petrarch,  and 
of  Andrea  and  Bernardo  Orcagna.  As  a  museum  of 
classical  antiquities,  the  C.  S.  is  perhaps  even  more 
remarkable  than  in  any  other  point  of  view.  Altars, 
sarcophagi,  bas-reliefs,  statues,  inscriptions,  every- 
thing that  is  interesting  or  curious  which  has  come 
into  the  possession  of  the  Pisans  for  ceuturies,  they 
have  accumulated  within  its  walls. 

CAMPVE  RE,  now  called  VERB  or  VEERE,  a 
small  fortified  town  of  the  Netherlands,  in  the 
province  of  Zealand,  in  Walcheren  Island,  4  miles 
north-north-east  of  Middleburg.  It  has  a  port  on 
the  Vecrsche  Gat,  a  tract  of  water  separating  Wal- 
cheren from  North  Beveland.  The  town  is  now  in  a 
state  of  deplorable  decay,  but  it  still  possesses  rem- 
nants of  its  early  prosperity  in  its  town-house  of 
white  freestone,  reniarkuble  for  its  elegant  tower, 
and  in  its  beautiful  cathedral.  C.  has  now  one  calico- 
factory.  Its  population  had  dwindled  down  to  a  few 
hundreds. 

From  a  historical  point  of  view,  C.  is  a  city 
of  great  interest.  In  the  year  1304  it  was  the 
scene  of  a  battle  between  Guy,  Count  of  Flanders, 
and  William,  governor  of  Holland  and  Zealand, 
in  which  the  first  was  victorious.  In  1572,  it  was 
delivered  from  the  Spanish  garrison ;  and,  a  century 
later,  it  was  the  first  to  proclaim  the  Prince  of 
Orange,  William  HI.,  stadtholder.  But  C.  is  chiefly 
interesting  for  the  trading  relations  subsisting 
between  it  and  Scotland  for  nearly  four  centuries. 
Wolfnard  Van  Borssele,  Lord  of  Vere,  Sandenburg, 
&c,  having  married  Mary,  the  sister  of  James  I. 
of  Scotland,  the  Scotch  staple  was  transferred 
from  Bruges  to  C.  in  1444.  C.  owed  its  name  to 
the  circumstance,  that  there  originally  existed 
a  ferry  (Dutch,  veer)  from  thence  to  the  village 
of  Campen,  iu  North  Beveland,  a  Tillage  situated 
on  the  spot  where  now  lies  the  hamlet  of  Kamper- 
land.  The  Scotch  staple-right  at  Vere  consisted 
in  the  privilege  of  having  all  goods,  destined  from 
Scotland  to  the  Netherlands,  brought  to  that  city; 
and  they  could  not  be  transferred  to  another  place 
before  they  had  been  sold  there.  The  numerous 
Scotchmen  living  at  Vere  were  under  the  rule 
of  a  'Conservator  of  the  Scotch  nation,'  and  had 
many  privileges  conceded  to  them,  including  the 
right  to  be  governed  by  the  low  of  Scotland.  The 
last  treaty  respecting  those  rights  was  in  1741,  after 
which  time  the  increasing  prosperity  of  Scotland 
rendered  the  renewal  of  such  partial  arrangements 
unimportant.  The  conservatorship,  however,  waa 
held  as  a  sinecure  long  after  the  necessity  for  the 
office  had  ceased,  the  name  of  Sir  Alexander  Ferrier 
appearing  in  the  Edinburgh  Almanac  as  'Conser- 
vator at  Campvcre '  so  lately  as  1847,  after  which 
time  the  office  seems  to  have  been  abolished.  The 
Scotch  formed  a  separate  religious  community, 
which,  from  1013  until  the  French  Revolution,  had 
a  minister  of  its  own,  and  afterwards,  till  ]8u9,  was 
served  by  the  minister  of  Vliasingen,  when  it  ceased 
to  exist. 

CAMTOO'S,  or  GAMTOO'S,  a  river  of  the  east 
division  of  the  Cape  Colony,  of  2<K)  miles  in  length. 
It  rises  in  the  Niewveld  mountains,  near  lat. 
82'  S.,  and,  flowing  through  the  inland  district  of 
Beaufort,  and  the  maritime  one  of  Uitetihage,  falls 
into  that  inlet  of  the  sea  which  is  immediately  to 
the  west  of  Algoa  Bay.  It  is  valuable  as  an  aid 
to  irrigation.  For  instance,  Hankev,  a  station  of 
the  London  Missionary  Society,  on  its  banks,  ia 
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thoroughly  watered  by  means  of  a  splendid  tunnel 
earned  through  solid  rock  at  the  expense  of  the  as- 
sociation just  mentioned. 

CAMUCCI'NI,  Vincenzo,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished modern  historical  painters  in  Italy,  was 
born  in  Rome  1773.  The  school  of  which  he  became 
the  head  wan  founded  on  the  theatrical  antique  style 
of  the  French  painter  David.  The  first  itnporiant 
works  by  C.  were  the  '  Assassination  of  Cirsar  '  anil  the 
4  Death  of  Virginia ; 1  both  painted  for  Lord  Bristol 
at  the  commencement  of  the  present  century.  His 
picture  of  'Unbelieving  Thomas'  was  copied  in  mo- 
saic for  St.  Peter's  Church.  For  the  church  of  San 
Giovanni  in  Fiaeenza  he  executed  a  '  Presentation  in 
the  Temple,'  which  was  greatly  admired.  These 
works  were  followed  by  many  scenes  from  Roman 
history ;  among  them,  the  pictures  of  '  Horaliu.s 
Codes,' and  'Romulus  and  Remus'  as  children.  C. 
w  ho,  as  a  man  ami  an  artist,  was  highly  honoured 
during  his  career,  died  at  Rome,  September  'I,  lb44. 

CAMUS,   Armand   Gaston,  a   prominent  char- 
acter in  the  French  Revolution,  was  born  in  Paris, 
April  2,  1740.    On  account  of  his  superior  knowledge 
of  ecclesiastical   law,  lie   was  elected  Advocate- 
general  of  the  French  clergy.    He  was  a  zealous 
and  ascetic  Jsnsenist,  and   possessed  of  extraor- 
dinary firmness  of  character.    He  hailed  the  move- 
ments of  1789  with  joy,  and  was  elected  member 
of  the  States- general  by  the  people  of  Paris.  In 
this  position,  he  appeared  as  the  resolute  foe  of  the 
ancient  regime.    He  gained  possession  of,  and  pub- 
lished, the  so-called  Red  B->,k,  giving  accounts  of 
eourt  expenditure,  which  was  highly  disadvantage- 
ous  to   the   court   and   its  ministers.    After  the 
flight  of  Louis  XVI.,  C,  with  Montmorin,  Lafay- 
ette, and  Bailly,  accused  the  king  of  treason  and 
conspiracy,  and  insisted  on  the  suppression  of  all 
orders  and  corporations  based  on  hereditary  rights. 
As  conservator  of  the  national  archives,  he  rendered 
an  important  service  by  preserving  from  destruction 
the  old  documents  of  the  abolished  corporations  and 
institutions.    He  was  absent  iu  Uolgium  during  the 
king's  trial,  but  sent  his  vote  for  death.    In  March 
1793,  when  he  was  commissioned  to  make  prisoners 
of  Dumouriez  and   other  generals   suspected  of 
treason,  C.  himself  and  his  four  colleagues  were 
taken  prisoners  and  delivered  over  to  the  Austrians 
(April  3);  but,  after  an  imprisonment  of  two  and 
a  half  years,  he  was  exchanged  for  the  daughter  of 
Louis  XVI.    On  his  return  to  Paris,  ho  was  made 
member  of  the  Council  of  Five  Hundred,  of  which 
he  became  president,  January  '23,  1796,  but  resigned 
20th  May  1797,  and  devoted  his  time  to  litera- 
ture.   Remaining,  however,  true  to  his  principles  he 
voted,  July  lo,  IHO'J,  against  Napoleon's  proposed 
consulship  during  life.    C.  died  of  apoplexy  Novem- 
ber i,  1604. 

CA'MWOOD.  or  BA'RWOOD,  a  dyewood  which 
rields  a  brilliant  but  not  permanent  red  colour,  and  is 
iised  nlong  with  sulphate  of  iron  to  produce  the  red 
colour  in  English  Bandana  handkerchiefs.  It  is  the 
wood  of  Jiap/na  nitida,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order 
Istpaninakr,  sub-order  Crritalpinirrr,  a  native  of 
Angola.  It  is  preferred  to  Brazil  Wood  (q.  v.),  as 
producing  a  finer  and  richer  red. 

CAN  A  OF  GALILEE,  culled  by  the  natives 
•  Kefr  Cana.'  This  placo,  celebrated  in  Scripture 
as  the  scene  of  our  Lord's  first  miracle,  when  he 
turned  water  into  wine,  is  now  a  small  village  of  a 
few  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are  principally  Greek 
Christians  or  Naxareues,  situated  about  13  miles 
west  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee,  and  6  miles  north  of 
Nazareth.  At  the  entrance  of  the  village  there  is  a 
fountain  of  the  clearest  and  most  delicious  water — 
the  best,  say  the  Christians  of  Palestine,  in  the 
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world:  from  it,  it  is  supposed,  the  vessels  for  the 
marriage-feast  were  filled ;  and  near  the  fountain 
are  also  lying  the  fragments  of  a  Roman  column. 
A  house  is  st'Tl  shewn  as  that  in  which  the  miracle 
was  performed ;  and  some  earthen  jars  sunk  into 
the  floor  are  said  to  be  the  very  jars  in  use  on  that 
day.  A  church  was  built  over  the  spot,  but  it  is  now 
in 'ruins. 

CA  NAAN.    See  Palfstink. 

CA  NADA,  the  most  valuable  province  of  British 
America,  and  perhaps  the  most  important  colony 
of  the  United  Kingdom,  is  situated  chiefly  in  the 
basin  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  including  in  that  term 
both  the  lakes  and  the  river.  On  the  left  side  of 
the  stream,  it  covers  from  end  to  end  the  whole 
depth  buck  to  the  height  of  land  which  sends  its 
northerly  tribute  into  Hudson's  Bay.  But  on  the 
right  side  only  a  portion  of  the  lower  basin  belongs 
to  Canada.  Beginning  at  the  west,  the  boundary- 
line  between  C.  and  the  United  States  runs  along 
the  mill-channel  of  the  lakes  and  the  river  to  the 
point  where  it  meets  the  parallel  of  45°;  it  then 
follows  that  parallel  for  about  150  miles,  after 
which  it  bends  northward  nearly  along  the  boundary 
of  the  basin,  and  finally  eastward  to  the  Bay  oi" 
Chaleur. 

The  most  important  tributaries  of  the  St.  Lawrence 
are  all  from  the  left,  and  therefore  belong  to  Canada. 
The  Ottawa,  the  St.  Maurice,  and  the  Saguenay  nre 
rivers  of  the  first  magnitude,  according  to  European 
analogies.  The  only  affluents  from  the  right  worth 
naming  arc  the  Richelieu,  the  St.  Francis,  and  the 
Chaudiere ;  and  even  of  these  subordinate  streams, 
the  last  two  are  totally  Canadian,  while  the  fir-t, 
as  the  outlet  of  Lakes  Cnatnplsin  and  George,  belongs 
to  the  United  Slates  only  in  part.  C.  has  been  in- 
timated to  contain  !W»,<i(m>  square  miles,  being  about 
thrice  the  size  of  the  British  Isles;  it  stretches  in 
\V.  long,  from  about  64°  to  about  #0°,  and  in  N.  lat. 
from  about  4'2r  to  about  53 *.  It  has  been  cut  into 
two  tolerably  equal  sections— West  and  East,  or 
Upper  and  Lower.  The  Ottawa,  which  joins  the  St. 
Lawrence  a  little  above  Montreal,  is  the  dividing-line, 
excepting  that  the  immediate  fork  has  been  trans- 
ferred from  Canada  West  or  Upper  to  Canada  East 
or  Lower. 

C,  as  far  up  the  St.  Lawrence  as  Montreal,  was 

visited  by  the  French  in  1  f.34.  In  1609  they  founded 
Quebec  ;'atid  after  holding  the  country  rather  as  a 
military  possession  than  as  a  colonial  dependency 
for  a  century  and  a  half,  they  were  supplanted  by 
the  English  under  Wolfe  and  Amherst  in  175*' — 
176n.  In  1768,  immediately  after  the  conquest  had 
been  ratified  by  cession,  a  small  portion  of  lite 
recently  acquired  territory  was  organised  by  royal 
proclamation  under  Euglish  laws.  In  1774,  the  new 
province  was  extended  by  parliamentary  enactment, 
and  that  under  French  laws,  down  the  Ohio  to  its 
confluence  with  the  Mississippi,  and  up  the  latter 
stream  to  its  soune.  Finally,  C.  receded  to  its 
present  limits  in  1783,  giving  up  to  the  American 
republic  the  sites  of  six  sovereign  states — Minnesota, 
Wisconsin,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana,  and  Illinois. 
In  1791,  it  was  divided,  under  sepaiate  legislatures, 
into  two  sections — the  eastern  retaining  French 
institutions,  and  the  western  receiving  those  of 
England;  and  these  sections,  again,  after  political 
discontent  had  in  each  ripened  into  armed  insur- 
rection, were  re-united  for  legislative  purposes  in 
1840. 

In  1763,  the  French  population  amounted  to  about 
Crt.oOO.  occupying  the  immediate  banks  of  the  Lower 
St.  Lawrence  and  its  tributaries.  Excepting  within 
the  cities  of  Montreal  and  Quebec,  the  immigrants 
of  a  different  origin,  whether  from  the  old  colonies 
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or  from  the  mother-country,  scarcely  attempted  to 
establish  themselves  among  the  ancient  settlers; 
tlius  producing  a  kind  of  reciprocal  isolation,  which 
even  down  to  the  present  day,  has  not  been  mate- 
rially disturbed.  Generally  speaking,  therefore,  the 
two  grand  elements  of  the  provincial  population  are 
locally  distinguished  from  each  other— a  relative 
position  which  has  happily  excluded,  as  between 
them,  nearly  every  difficulty  as  to  education  and 
religion.  The  settlers  of  French  origin,  almost 
entirely  confined  to  East  C,  occupy  the  banks  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  and  of  the  lower  courses  of  its 
tributary  streams ;  all  the  rest  of  East  C.  and  the 
whole  of  West  C,  so  far  as  they  are  reclaimed  at 
all,  belong  to  colonists  of  English  race.  According 
to  the  census  of  1851,  the  former  u umbered  about 
7u0,000;  while  the  latter,  including  a  small  pro- 
portion neither  English  nor  French,  amounted  to 
about  1,140,000.  The  population  of  French  origiu 
may  be  reckoned,  according  to  natural  increase,  to 
amount  in  I860  to  875,000;  the  others,  taking  im- 
migration into  account,  to  1,710,000.  The  wav  in 
which  the  population  was  divided,  in  1851,  in  respect 
of  creed,  will  be  seen  from  the  following  table  : 

Cuuli  Emi.      Cuftda  WrM. 

Ohnrch  of  Eturland,     .            .  45,409  238.190 

Church  of  Scotland,        .       .  4.047  f>7..%42 

Church  of  Koinr,        .      .      .  74tW>8  1C7.G9S 

Yrve  Prvsbvterlans,        .      .  2(57  fi5.«iV7 

Othrr  Pre»bvt«rt»ns,    .      .      .  »*21  80,799 

We»l.vnn  MvtboilUts,    .      .  5.799  9'ijUo 

KplWpal  MilliodUu,       .      .  7  4S.«»4 

New  Conm-ftlon.    .      .      .  8,442  7,.%47 

Other  M.-il,o,li-.K      .      .      .  11.9:15  59.;>^5 

Coujrr«-«»Uon»li*u,              .      .  X.9-J7  7.747 

BaplUlN   4,493  45,:i5» 

Lutherans      ....  19  12.os'j 

Quakers,   1<M  7,40© 

Jews,   *B  108 

Others  not  Classed,         .      .  8V««  :«,•'•<» 

Totals,  .      .      SSO.Sfll  9.V2,004 

The  two  divisions  of  the  province  present  a 
striking  contrast  in  their  rates  of  progress.  To  take, 
for  instance,  the  growth  of  towus :  In  Lower  C, 
Sherbrnoke,  the  capital  of  the  Eastern  Townships, 
with  about  l,5oo  inhabitants,  forms  almost  the  only 
addition  to  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Montreal— 
the  three  French  foundations ;  in  Upper  C,  besides 
five  cities,  to  be  immediately  noticed,  there  are 
already  six-and-thirty  towns  at  least  equal,  on  an 
average,  to  Sherbrooke.  With  respect,  again,  to 
cities,  properly  so  called,  the  growth  of  Montreal 
and  Quebec,  remarkable  cuough  in  itself,  has  been 
owing  rather  to  their  commercial  facilities  with 
regard  to  the  country  at  large  than  to  the  agricul- 
tural resources  of  their  immediate  vicinities ;  while 
Toronto,  London,  Kingston,  and  Hamilton — each 
nurtured  chiefly  by  its  own  locality — have  an 
aggregate  population  of  about  loo.OOO;  the  first 
two  having  quadrupled  their  numbers  respectively 
within  the  last  '20  and  10  years. 

Great  part  of  C,  more  especially  the  shores  of 
Lake  Superior,  is  valuable  only  for  mineral  resources, 
iron,  zinc,  lead,  copper,  silver,  gold,  cobalt, 
gypsum,  marl,  granite,  sandstone,  lime- 
slate,  and  marbles  of  nearly  every  imagin- 
able colour.  Considerable  portions,  also,  though 
heavily  timbered,  chiefly  with  pine,  are  yet  but  little 
adapted  to  settlement  and  cultivation.  Towards  the 
gulf  of  the  St.  Lawrence,  again,  a  considerable  section 
derives  importance  mainly  from  the  fisheries,  being, 
wiih  partial  exceptions  in  G:ispe,  comparatively 
worthless  for  every  other  object.  Thus  the  area  for 
the  profitable  production  of  ordinary  cereals  cannot 
materially  exceed  40,000  square  miles,  containing 
however,  within  this  space  a  singularly  small  propor- 
tion of  irreclaimable  surface.  This  cultivable  block 
increases  regularly  in  width  and  fertility,  from  its 


commencement  on  the  Lower  St.  Lawrence  to  the 
shores  of  Lake  Huron.  Below  Quebec — to  say 
nothing  of  the  precarious  nature  of  the  crops— there 
may  always  be  seen,  on  one  or  on  both  sides,  the 
primeval  forest.  Between  that  city,  again,  and  the 
basin  of  the  Ottawa,  a  gradual  improvement  shews 
itself,  even  on  the  north  side ;  and  towards  tho 
south,  there  stretches  away  to  the  frontier  of  the 
United  States  a  broad  belt  of  generally  undulnting 
character,  probably  the  best  field  in  the  country  for 
the  blending  of  pasturage  and  agriculture.  From 
the  basin  of  the  Ottawa  inclusive,  the  parallel  of 
tho  south  end  of  Lake  Nipissing  may  be  said  to  cut 
off,  towards  the  south-west,  the  entire  residue  of 
the  practicable  soil,  in  the  shape  of  a  roughly  defined 
triangle,  which,  as  a  whole,  is  at  least  equal,  in  the 
growth  of  grain  in  general  and  of  wheat  in  par- 
ticular, to  any  region  of  the  same  extent  in  North 
America. 

As  C.  slants  southwards  eight  or  nine  degrees 
from  the  mouth  of  the  St.  Lawrence  to  that  of  the 
Detroit,  which  communicates  between  Lakes  St, 
Clair  aud  Erie,  the  climate  of  the  west  must  be 
warmer  than  that  of  the  east.  In  addition  to  this 
cause  of  difference,  it  holds  as  a  general  law  over  the 
continent  that  the  climate  improves  in  advancing 
westward,  even  on  the  same  parallel.  Besides,  the 
lakes  of  Upper  C.  appear,  in  a  good  measure,  to 
neutralise  and  mitigate  the  extremes  of  a  Canadian 
climate.  While  Quebec  in  winter  ordinarily  enjoys 
five  or  six  months  of  sleighing,  the  corresponding 
season  in  Toronto  ranges  from  five  or  six  days  to 
five  or  six  weeks.  As  to  summer,  the  difference  in 
favour  of  Toronto  is  rather  in  point  of  duration  than 
of  intensity.  As  indications  of  the  climate  of  C,  it 
may  be  stated  that  the  isle  of  Orleans,  immediately 
below  Quebec,  is  famous  for  its  plums,  and  the  island 
of  Montreal  for  its  apples;  and  from  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Toronto  to  the  head  of  Lake  Erie,  grapes  and 
peaches  ripen  without  any  aid  whatever.  Melons, 
again,  of  large  size,  come  to  maturity,  through 
the  settled  parts  of  the  province,  in  the  open  air; 
and  pumpkins  and  squashes  attain  enormous  size, 
some  of  them  near  Toronto  having  weighed  800  lbs. 
The  climate  of  C,  though,  as  a  whole,  vastly  steadier 
than  that  of  the  British  Isles,  is  yet  occasionally 
liable  to  such  changes  as  among  us  are  all  but 
impossible.  Montreal,  for  instance,  may  be  said,  on 
au  average,  to  have  an  extreme  cold  of  24  '  below 
zero,  and  an  extreme  heat  of  9(5  '  above  it.  Now  on 
short  notice,  a  thaw  may  surprise  the  former  tem- 
perature, and  a  frost  the  latter;  so  that  there  is 
room,  in  winter  aud  summer  respectively,  for  a  com- 
paratively sudden  rise  or  fall  of  about  60". 

In  the  matter  of  communications,  C.  is  unrivalled. 
The  St.  Lawrence,  with  its  lakes,  puts  it  in  connec- 
tion at  once  with  the  most  commercial  sections  of 
the  United  States,  and  with  the  orveu  ocean.  The 
navigation  of  this  great  water-system  has  been 
greatly  assisted  by  art.  Below  Montreal,  Lake  St. 
Peter  has  been  deepened ;  aud  above  that  city,  a 
series  of  cuts,  skirting  the  rapids,  admit  sea-going 
vessels  into  Lake  Outario.  Beyond  this,  the 
Wetland  Canal  lifts  the  maritime  navigation  round 
the  Falls  of  Niagara  into  Lake  Erie.  Without 
reckoning,  therefore,  the  American  works  between 
Huron  and  Superior,  the  Canadian  settlement  at 
the  foot  of  Sault  Stc.  Marie,  now  a  free  port,  is 
virtually,  as  It  were,  washed  by  the  tides  of  the 
Atlantic.  The  government  has  subsidised  a  line 
of  steam-ships,  running  weekly  to  England  from 
the  St.  Lawrence  in  summer,  and  from  Portland, 
in  the  state  of  Maine,  during  winter.  In  addition 
to  the  navigation  of  the  main  artery,  there  are 
numerous  canals  and  navigable  streams  and  lakes 
throughout  the  province.     The  chief  canal  is  the 
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Ridcau,  connecting  the  river  Ottawa  with  Lake 
Ontario. 

Over  and  above  all  these  facilities  in  the  way 
of  navigation,  C.  is  not  deficient  iu  roads  of  every 
description.  To  say  nothing  of  the  snow  and  ice, 
with  which,  at  least  in  the  north  and  east  of  the 
country,  the  winter  paves  the  lenpth  and  breadth 
of  land  and  water  alike,  or  of  the  macadamised 
thoroughfares  in  the  older  localities,  the  government 
has  recently  laid  out,  in  the  newer  and  remoter 
townships,  two  great  systems  of  highways,  seven 
lines  for  the  upper  province,  and  five  for  the  lower, 
subsidising,  as  it  were,  the  same  by  free  grants  of  j 
10O  acres  to  each  holder  on  both  sides  of  every 
route,  under  condition  of  residence  and  cultivation. 
As  to  railways,  C.  has  more  miles  in  projiortion  to  ] 
population  than  any  country  in  the  world.  Exclu- 
sive of  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway,  there  are  fourteen 
of  these  works  of  the  aggregate  length  of  Hxt« 
miles,  of  which  the  (treat  Western  from  Niagara 
Falls  to  Detroit,  including  its  branches  to  Guelph 
and  Toronto,  forms  upwards  of  a  third.  The  Grand 
Trunk,  which  extends  from  Detroit  to  below  Quebec, 
with  an  extension  to  Portland,  in  the  United  States, 
in  order  to  secure  an  ocean  port  in  winter,  has  a 
length  (exclusive  of  that  extension)  of  870  miles. 
The  Victoria  Bridge  (q.  v.),  by  which  this  railway 
crosses  the  St.  Lawrence  at  Montreal,  is  oue  of  the 
wonders  of  the  world. 

Iu  the  face  of  the  severe  competition  of  ener- 
getic rivals,  who  were  sooner  in  the  field,  C.  now 
presents  the  shortest  and  cheapest  and  speediest 
route,  whether  for  goods  or  for  passengers,  between 
Europe  and  the  north-western  stales  of  the  American 
Union.  Hitherto,  whatever  may  have  occasioned 
the  shortcoming,  the  incidental  outlay  has  been 
very  far  from  repaying  itself.  Hut,  in  the  hope 
of  ultimate  success,  the  legislature  has  hesitated 
at  no  sacrifice.  On  the  St.  Idiwrcnce  canals,  which 
cost  fully  £1, 500,0)  K),  it  has  entirely  remitted,  on 
behalf  of  provincial  interests,  all  tolls  and  dues; 
and  to  the  Grand  Trunk  Railway  it  has  handed 
a  virtual  donation  of  more  than' £8,000,000.  At 
the  rate  of  even  fi  per  cent,  a  year,  the  two  stink 
capitals  are  equivalent  to  an  annual  payment  in  per- 
petuity of  £225,000. 

Iu  1858,  the  exports  and  import*  of  C,  estimated 
in  dollars  of  about  4*.  li  sterling  each,  amounted 
respectively  to  22,<»29,565  and  20,078,527.  Among 
the  various  countries  with  which  the  colonial  trade 
is  carried  on,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain 
absorb  between  them  at  least  95  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  the  former  alone  considerably  exceeding,  in 
both  branches,  all  the  others  taken  together. 

Ei|>vru.        Imfirtt.  Tot.l 

Great  Britain.      .      .      8,S1Kfill  li.AV4<7  21.194,098 

N  American  Colonies,         Wn.42*  41.'..:ffR  1.:S7.\NW 

United  Plate*,            .  11,**U»4  lo.fiK.V-i  87..V..\«7fi 

Other  foreign  countries        240,4*8  782,os3  972.S15 


Further,  as  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States,  nearly  every  head  of  the  exports  establishes 
the  same  relative  position.    Thus . 


Produce  of  mines.    .      .  118,040   802,7s8  90.748  U.  8. 

(Uheriea,      .  119.07ft    15H.4HA  89,41*1  V.  8. 

*       foruat,      .  6,lN>.0fi0  8,8 1:\174  8,77«'.HMi  Q.  U. 

Animal*  and  tbelr  products,  132,470  'J,Sf2,8»18  2,099.-9$  I'.  P. 

Agricultural  product*,    .  l,lV-'7,*»3  ft.744,9.'i9  4,117,074  1'.  f*. 

Manulactorea,      .  64.791    175.1*3  110.292  U.S. 
Others  articles.  Including ) 
ships  for  sale,  J 


758,2W     »\24a     (00,043  G.  B. 


The  year  1858,  partly  from  a  failure  or  crops,  and 
partly  from  an  augmentation  of  duties,  fell  far  short 
of  1857,  and  still  more  so  of  1856.  The  year  1N59, 
so  far  as  its  returns  are  accessible,  exhibited  an  im- 
;  as  compared  with  1868. 
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In  1858,  the  ordinary  revenue  from  all  sources 
reached  4,928.975  dollars,  or  about  £l,0O0,ouu  ster- 
ling. The  public  debt  was  not  k-tm  than  £13,060,000 
sterling. 

The  larger  half  of  the  provincial  trade— namely, 
that  with  the  neighbouring  republic — is  the  result 
chiefly  of  a  Reciprocity  Treaty  between  C  and  the 
United  States.  To  say  nothing  of  the  mutual 
advantages  of  such  intercourse  to  the  parties  inter- 
ested, the  compact  in  question  places  iu  a 
light  the  commercial  relations  between  the 
country  and  the  colonies.  Within  leas  than  1<»> 
years.  Great  Britain  selfishly  and  heavily  fettered 
even  the  internal  economy  of  its  American  depend- 
encies, issuing  penal  prohibitions  against  the  making 
of  hats  and  the  working  in  iron — against  everything, 
in  a  word,  that  threatened  a  practical  abridgnn-iit 
of  imperial  monopoly  ;  and  now  C,  besides  enjoyit  g 
absolute  immunity  within  iu  own  borders  froia 
such  extraneous  interference,  is  permitted  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  nations,  as  freely  as  they  negotiate 
with  one  another,  on  the  subject  of  commeree  and 
manufactures.  In  this  respect,  the  colony  of  C. 
may  challenge  comparison  with  the  neighbouring 
sovereigu  states. 

Even  politically,  C.  is  virtually  its  own  master  hj 
to  its  domestic  concerns.  Responsible  government, 
as  recommended  by  Lord  Durham  in  18X8—1839. 
necessarily  led  to  this  result.  In  addition  to  il* 
rule  of  a  common  sovereign,  the  single  tie  that  stii] 
binds  the  colony  to  the  mother-country  is  that  of 
protection,  military  and  diplomatic.  In  other  worts 
the  subordination  of  C.  to  the  empire,  so  far  from 
being  a  badge  of  subjection  or  an  instrument  of 
oppression,  is  a  guarantee  at  once  of  external  itid.*- 
pendence  and  internal  tranquillity.  The  provincial 
constitution  rests  on  the  broadest  basis.  The  elec- 
tive franchise  is  nearly  universal.  Every  man  who 
pays  SO  dollars  of  house-rent  in  city  or  town,  or  2>.» 
in  a  rural  district,  is  entitled  to  vote.  Neither  creed 
nor  colour  is  any  disqualification  ;  while,  by  a  resi- 
dence of  three  years,  a  foreigner  may  acquire  the 
right  of  suffrage. 

The  provincial  parliament  consists  of  two  houses— 
the  Council  and  the  Assembly;  while  the  authority 
of  the  crown  is  represented  by  a  governor,  wbo 
is  at  the  same  time  Governor-genera!  of  the  other 
North  American  colonies.  The  Council,  at  present 
in  a  state  of  transition  between  royal  nomination 
and  popular  election,  has  54  members  in  all — S" 
nominated  and  24  e'ected  equally  between  thcr*o 
sections  of  the  colony.  The  Assembly,  asain.  con- 
tains 130  representatives — 65  for  Upper  C.  and 
for  Lower  Canada.  Lower  C.  returns  8  for  focr 
cities  and  towns,  and  57  for  as  many  counties; 
while  Upper  C,  with  9  for  eight  cities  and  tows*, 
apportions  56  between  twenty-five  counties  and  the 
thirty-one  ridings  of  fifteen  more.  The  parliament 
is  elected  for  four  years.  Before  the  union,  the 
separate  places  of  meeting  were  Quebec  and  Toronto. 
Since  then,  the  united  parliament  has  been  suc- 
cessively held  in  Kingston,  Montreal,  and  Toronto; 
and  at  present  (I860),  it  provisionally  sits  at  Quebec, 
till  Ottawa,  lately  chosen  as  the  capital,  where  tbe 
Prince  of  Wales  has  just  laid  the  foundation- 
stone  of  the  requisite  buildings,  may  be  ready  to 
receive  it. 

Detailed  statistics  with  respect  to  so  extensive  » 
country,  the  intending  emigrant  must  not  expect  t« 
find  in  so  brief  a  summary  as  this ;  suffice  it  to 
say,  that,  whatever  may  be  his  means  and  views, 
he  will  meet  in  C.  all  the  main  elements  of  comfort 
and  prosperity— the  civilisation  of  Europe  with  tn* 
cheaper  land  and  higher  wages  of  America.  Beside* 
the  free  grants  already  mentioned  along  the  newly 
opened  highways,  he  may  at 
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under  easy  terms  of  payment,  select,  from  many 
millions  of  acres,  such  allotment*  as  may  suit  his 
resource*,  purchasing  not  only  from  the  government, 
but  also  from  either  of  the  great  companies — the 
British  American  for  the  lower  province,  and  the 
Canada  for  the  upper.  If  he  has  curried  with  him 
capital,  or  has  acquired  it  on  the  spot  by  his  skill  or 
labour,  he  will  always  be  able  to  secure  a  ready- 
made  homestead  for  less  than  it  would  cost  him  to 
erect  it.  If  he  has  substance  to  spare  beyond  the 
immediate  demands  of  his  own  location,  ho  may 
invest  it  in  duly  registered  mortgages  at  8  per 
cent.,  or  else  buy  blocks  of  about  5u,0O0  acres 
each,  at  prices  varying  from  9<£  sterling  to  2*.  an 
acre,  and  that  on  not  very  onerous  conditions  of 
survey  and  settlement.  Places  of  worship  abound  in 
all  but  the  youngest  and  wildest  localities.  The 
Church  of  England,  besides  2  bishops  in  each  pro- 
vince, numbers  815  clergymen.  The  Church  of 
Rome,  with  8  bishops  in  all,  has  about  640  priests. 
Among  Presbyterians  and  Methodists  respectively, 
of  all  known  denominations,  there  are  325  and  743 
ministers.  Other  sects,  dividing  among  them  860 
preachers  of  the  gospel,  make  up  a  total  of  2204 
pastors ;  or,  on  an  average,  one  pastor  to  little  more 
than  a  thousand  of  the  population.  In  the  eye 
of  the  law,  all  denominations  arc  equal,  for  the 
tithe  payable  ill  Lower  C.  by  the  flocks  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  is  not  a  real  burden  on  the 
property,  as  such,  but  merely  a  personal  liability 
on  the  part  of  the  occupier,  as  a  Catholic.  In 
facilities  for  education,  too,  C.  presents  great  advan- 
tages to  the  intending  emigrant.  In  the  upper 
province — there  were,  in  1868,  12  universities  and 
colleges,  and  4242  schools — 121  grammar,  256  private 
and  3866  common ;  while  the  pupils  attained  the 
aggregate  of  3<>6,»>26.  In  the  lower  province,  again, 
during  the  same  year,  there  were,  besides  2  univer- 
sities and  colleges,  2085  schools — 10  superior,  170 
secondary,  3  normal,  2  special,  and  28<>u  primary ; 
while  the  pupils  numbered  156,872.  It  thus  appears 
that  Lower  C.  mustered  a  far  smaller  attendance 
than  Upper  C,  whether  in  proportion  to  seminaries 
or  to  population.  While  the  population  must  have 
been  about  3  to  4,  the  attendance  was  a  fraction 
more  than  1  to  2 ;  and  the  respective  averages  to 
each  seminary  were  about  62  and  72. 

Every  year  some  new  movement  marks  the  pro- 
gress of  affairs  in  C,  where  but  for  political  con- 
tentions, and  the  occasional  but  angry  brawls  of 
the  British  and  French  races,  we  should  have  to 
report  a  state  of  unalloyed  peace  and  prosperity. 
It  is  proper  to  say,  however,  that  the  Canadians  as 
a  body  are  warmly  attached  to  Britain ;  their 
loyalty  to  the  crown  having  been  warndy  demon- 
strated during  the  visit  of  the  Prince  of  Wales  in  I860. 

CANADA  BALSAM  is  a  kind  of  turpentine 
(q.  v.)  obtained  from  the  Balm  of  Gilead  Fir  (Abie* 
or  Puea  bolnamfa),  a  native  of  Canada  and  the 
northern  parts  of  the  United  States.  See  Fir.  It 
exists  in  the  tree  in  vesicles  between  the  bark  and 
the  wood,  and  is  obtained  by  making  incisions,  and 
attaching  bottles  for  it  to  flow  into.  It  is  a  trans- 
parent liquid,  almost  colourless,  and  with  an  agree- 
able odour  and  acrid  taste.  It  pours  readily  out  of 
a  vessel  or  bottle,  and  shortly  dries  up,  and  becomes 
solid.  When  fresh,  it  is  of  the  consistence  of  thin 
honey,  but  becomes  viscid,  and  at  last  solid  by 
age.  It  consists  mainly  of  a  resin  dissolved  in  an 
essential  oil,  and  its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Ewentlat  OK.  .         .  1M  • 

i:«*in,  m>Iu1j!o  in  Alcohol,  ,  .  4O.0 
Resin,  sparingly  soluble,  .  .         .  8»,4 

Elastic  Keilr..  4.0 
Bitter  txtractlve  and  tJalta,         .        .  4.0 

iooTo 


I  It  is  the  finest  kind  of  turpentine  obtained  from 
any  of  the  coni/erat,  and  is  much  employed  toi 
medicinal  purposes,  particularly  as  a  stimulant  lor 
the  cure  of  mucous  discharges,  and  as  a  detergent 
application  to  ulcers.  It  is  also  used  for  a  variety  of 
purposes  in  the  arts — as  an  iugredient  in  varnishes, 
in  mounting  objects  for  the  microscope,  in  photo- 
graphy (q.  v.),  aud  by  opticians  as  a  cement,  pun 
licularlv  for  conneciing  the  parts  of  achrotuuti* 
lenses  to  the  exclusion  of  moisture  and  dust.  Its 
value  for  optical  purposes  is  very  great,  and  depends 
not  only  on  its  perfect  transparency,  but  oa  its 
iwssessiiig  a  refractive  power  nearly  equal  to  that 
of  glass. 

CANADA  GOOSE.   See  Goon 

CAN'A'L,  an  artificial  channel  for  water,  formed 
for  purposes  of  drainage,  irrigation,  or  navigation, 
but  now  usually  employed  to  designate  only  such 
cuts  as  are  intended  for  the  passage  of  vessels.* 

Canals  date  from  a  period  long  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era,  and  were  employed  as  a  menus 
of  Irrigation  and  communication  by  Assyrians, 
Egyptians,  and  Hindus ;  also  by  the  Chinese,  whose 
works  of  this  kind  arc  said  to  be  unrivalled 
in  extent ;  one  of  them,  the  Imperial  C,  having  a 
length  of  about  lots.)  miles.  For  the  most  part, 
however,  these  early  canals  were  of  one  uniform 
level,  and  hence  exhibit  no  great  skill  or  ingenuity  ; 
and  the  moderns  were  content  to  follow  the  rudi- 
mentary efforts  of  the  ancients  hi  this  way  uutil 
the  15th  c,  when  the  invention  of  the  Lock 
(q.  v.),  shewing  how  canals  might  be  generally  and 
advantageously  used  for  inland  navigation,  itt 
countries  whose  surface  was  irregular — gave  a  great 
impulse  to  this  branch  of  engineering.  The  Italians 
and  Dutch,  for  both  of  which  nations  the  invention 
of  the  lock  has  been  claimed,  were  the  first  to 
develop  this  kind  of  engineering  in  Europe.  In 
France,  the  first  C,  that  of  De  Briare,  to  form  a 
communication  between  the  Loire  and  the  Seine, 
was  opened  in  1642.  In  1681  was  completed  the 
greatest  undertaking  of  the  kind  on  the  continent, 
the  C.  of  Languedoc,  or  the  C.  du  Midi,  to  connect 
the  Atlantic  with  the  Mediterranean.  The  length 
of  this  C.  is  148  miles,  it  has  more  than  100  locks, 
and  about  5o  aqueducts,  aud  in  its  highest 
part  it  is  no  less  than  600  feet  above  the  sea. 
It  is  navigable  for  vessels  of  upwards  of  lOO 
tons.  It  was  not  until  nearly  a  century  later  that 
C.  navigation  assumed  importance  in  England, 
through  the  sagacity,  energy,  and  liberality  of  the 
Duke  of  Bridgewater  (q.  v.),  and  his  celebrated 
eugineer,  James  Brindlcy  (q.  v.).  The  success  of 
these  works  stimulated  other  public  |H>rsons  to 
engage  in  similar  undertakings.  Speculation  in  C. 
shares  became  a  mania  similar  to  that  which  over- 
took the  people  in  connection  with  railways  at  a 
more  recent  period,  and  a  crash  ensued  on  the 
prospect  of  war  iu  1702.  It  would  be  un  endless 
task  to  pursue  tho  history  of  canal  development  in 
Hritain,  which  speedily  became  intersected  with 
these  watery  highways  to  an  extent  unequalled  in 
any  European  couut'ry  save  Holland.    In  tho  space 

*  In  the  fen-districts  of  the  east  roast  of  England, 
however,  the  large  channels  required  for  drainage  are 
made  subservient  to  purposes  of  inland  navigation  bv 
sluices  at  the  mouth— one  to  keep  out  the  tide  at  high 
water,  and  auotber  acting  in  the  opposite  direction,  to 
retain  water  of  depth  sufficient  in  the  channel  to  float 
such  boats  as  make  use  of  it.  These  combinations 
of  dram  and  canal  are  commonly  called  navigation*  ; 
hence  the  workmen  employed  in  their  construction 
were  called  nariaaton^  which,  contracted  into  navvy,  is 
:  now  applied  indiscriminately  to  persona  engaged  in  any 
1  kind  of  earth-works. 
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remaining  at  our  disposal,  we 
tbe  several  kind*  of  canal. 

Canals  may  be  divided  into  three  general  heads — 
vi* .,  1.  Canal*  proper,  i.  e.,  entirely  artificial  chan- 
nel*, having  no  water  running  through  them  beyond 
what  is  necessary  lor  their  own  purpose ;  2.  Tidal, 
i.  e,  affected  by  the  rise  and  fall  of  the  tides  ;  and 
8.  RiverB  rendered  navigable  by  weirs  built  across 
them  to  increase  their  depth,  and  having  a  lock  at 
one  end  for  the  ascent  or  descent  of  vessels ;  and 
occasionally,  wheu  there  is  much  full,  or  any  formid- 
able obstruction  in  the  river,  by  lateral  cuts,  with 
locks  for  part  of  their  course. 

Another  division  may  be  made  (1)  of  ship-canals 
for  the  transit  of  seu-goiug  vessels  generally,  from 
sea  to  sea  ;  these  are  necessarily  of  large  dimensions, 
and  mu.it  be  crossed  by  swing  or  draw  bridges ; 
and  (2)  of  canals  for  the  passage  of  mere  boats  or 
barges,  generally  without  marts,  so  that  they 
may  be  crossed  by  stone  or  other  solid  bridges. 
The  largest  ship  C.  in  Europe  is  the  Great  North 
Holland  C,  completed  in  1826,  which  has  a  breadth 
of  125  feet  at  the  water-surface,  and  of  31  feet  at 
the  bottom,  with  a  depth  of  20  feet.  It  extends 
from  Amsterdam  to  the  Helder,  a  distance  of  61 
miles;  it  thus  enables  shifts  of  as  much  as  1400 
tons  burden  to  avoid  the  shoals  of  the  Zuyder  Zee. 
The  surface  of  the  water  in  this  C.  is  below  the 
high-water  level  of  the  German  Ocean,  from  which 
it  is  protected  by  embankments  faced  with  wicker- 
work.  The  locks  on  this  C.  are  297  feet  long,  61 
feet  broad,  and  20  feet  deep.  There  is  a  similar  C. 
from  near  Rotterdam  to  IJclvoetsluis,  to  avoid  the 
of  the  Hrill  at  the  mouth  of  the  Mass, 
ther  great  ship  C.  is  the  Caledonian  C.  (a.  v.). 
The  Forth  and  Clyde  C.  is  also  one  on  a  smaller 
scale  for  the  passage  of  sea-going  vessels.  Its 
length  is  36  miles;  its  medium  width  is  66  feet  at 
the  surface,  and  27  feet  at  the  bottom,  and  its 
depth  9  feet.  It  has  89  locks,  each  76  feet  long, 
and  20  feet  wide,  and  a  rise  of  166  feet.  In  con- 
structing ship-canals,  it  is  important  to  secure  a 
sheltered  entrance,  one  not  likely  to  become  silted 
up,  and  of  sufficient  depth  to  admit  vessels  at  all 
times  of  the  tide  ;  and  towing-paths  on  both  sides 
are  desirable. 

Among  the  principal  canals  In  England  for  the 
passage  of  bnrges,  some  of  which  run  to  very  great 
elcvatiou,  are  the— 

Qr»n<!  Junction.     .      ,      .  128 

Leeds  »n<t  Liverpool,  l&J  488 

Trent  wail  Money,   ...  98  »16 

Kent  sod  Avon         .      .  6T  4itf 

The  C.  of  the  Loire  Is  one  of  those  aiding  the 
navigation  of  a  river,  it  has  a  width  on  the  water- 
line  of  83  feet,  and  a  depth  of  6|  feet,  the  locks 
being  17  feet  broad,  and  100  feet  long.  Tbe  river 
Lea  and  the  Mersey  and  Irwell  Navigations  in 
England,  and  the  Welland  C.  in  Canada,  formed  to 
connect  Lake  Erie  with  Lake  Ontario,  and  avoid 
the  Falls  of  Niagara,  are  also  among  the  most 
noteworthy  works  of  this  class ;  the  river  Thames, 
above  the  first  lock  at  Twickenham,  partakes  also 
of  the  nature  of  a  canal. 

Many  canals  pass  through  long  tunnels,  some  very 
low  and  without  towing-paths,  in  which  case  the 
mode  of  propulsion  is  by  the  boatmen  lying  on  their 
backs  and  pushing  with'thcir  feet  against  tho  roof 
of  the  tunnel. 

The  great  expenditure  of  water  and  time  In 
•locking'  have  led  to  the  trial  of  various  other 
plans  for  overcoming  differences  in  level.  On  the 
Great  Western  C,  boats  are  raised  and  lowered  by 
means  of  machinery,  called  a  perpendicular  lift. 


On  the  Morris  C.  (United  Stales),  boats  are  con- 
veyed on  a  carriage  up  a  railway  inclined  plane, 
from  one  reach  to  another;  on  the  Chard  C, 
Somersetshire,  and  on  the  Monkland  C.  near  Glasgow, 
they  are  taken  afloat  in  a  caisson,  or  water- 
tight vessel,  up  or  down  an  inclined  plane— in  the 
latter  case,  empty  boats  of  60  tons  burden  arc  raised 
or  lowered  06  feet. 

Other  matters  engineers  have  to  consider  are  an 
ample  supply  of  water,  by  means  of  feeders  and 
reservoirs,  to  the  summit-level;  stop-gates  at  con- 
venient distances,  to  shut  off  the  water  in  case  of 
damage  to  any  part  of  the  C. ;  means  of  drainage 
when  repairs  are  necessary  ;  and  provision  against 
leakage  through  the  banks,  by  puddling  or  other- 
wise. The  floor-line  or  bottom  of  a  C.  is  usually 
made  twice  the  width  of  tlie  largest  boat  likely  to 
enter  the  C,  with  an  addition  of  6  or  8  inches 
for  play  at  each  tide,  and  the  depth  12  or  18  inches 
more  than  the  draught  of  the  boat. 

The  introduction  of  railways  has  materially  inter- 
fered with  C.  traffic,  and  some  canals  have  beeo 
altogether  abandoned.  Many,  however,  still  con- 
tinue to  prosper,  as,  for  instance,  the  Grand  Junc- 
tion, which  in  1840  conveyed  924,259  tons,  and  in 
1866,  1,187,201  tons,  shewing  an  increase  of 
262,042  tons ;  Lea  Navigation,  which  increased 
from  214,027  tons  in  1851  to  269,044  in  1866  ;  and 
the  Treut  and  Mersey,  which  rose  from  1,284,222  in 
1866  to  1,668,027  iu  1867.  There  are  in  Great 
Britain  2172  miles  of  C.  proper,  which  have  been 
established  at  a  cost  of  £28,400,000 ;  and  1316 
miles  of  improved  river-navigation,  formed  at  a 
cost  of  £6.27o,OoO.  In  France,  in  the  same  year, 
there  were  1974  miles  of  C,  the  cost  of  which  had 
been  about  £12,260,000;  and  iu  the  United  States, 
2000  miles,  costing  £0,200,000. 

Laic*  regarding  Canal*. — The  traffic  and  gener- 
ally the  rights,  duties,  and  liabilities  of  canal  com- 
panies are  regulated  by  two  acts  of  parliament,  the 
8  and  9  Vict.  c.  42,  and  the  17  and  18  Vict.  c.  81  ; 
called  '  The  Railway  and  Canal  Traffic  Act,  1854.' 
The  word  canal  is  declared  to  include  any  naviga- 
tion w  hereupon  tolls  are  levied  by  authority  of  parlia- 
ment, and  also  the  wharves  and  landing-places  used 
by  such  canal  or  navigation  ;  and  traffic,  m  defined 
as  including  not  only  passengers  and  their  luggage, 
but  also  goods,  animals,  trucks,  boats,  and  vehicles 
of  every  description.  All  tolls  and  charges  in 
respect  of  the  traffic  are  to  be  chsrj  e  1  equally  to 
all  persons.  It  is  declared  to  be  the  duty  of 
companies  to  make  arrangements  for  the 
ing  and  forwarding  of  traffic  without  unreasoi 
delay,  and  without  partiality;  and  facilities 
given  for  a  remedy  to  parties  complaining  of  want  of 
attention  in  these  respects. 

According  to  section  7  of  the  17  and  18  Vict.,  c, 
31,  companies  are  liable  for  neglect  or  default  in  tbe 
carriage  of  animals  or  goods,  although  they  may 
have  given  notice  to  tbe  contrary.  Where  the 
effect  of  such  neglect  or  default  occasions  the  loss  of 
or  injury  to  animals,  the  act  provides  that  no 
greater  damages  shall  be  recovered  than  as  follows: 
for  any  horse,  £6u ;  for  any  neat  cattle  per  head, 
£16  ;  for  any  sheep  or  pigs,  per  bead,  £2,  unless  at 
the  lime  of  delivery  for  transit,  the  animals  were 
declared  to  have  been  of  higher  value.  No  special 
contract  between  the  company  and  parties  employ- 
ing the  canal  shall  be  binding  on  the  latter  unless 
signed  by  them.  The  act  saves  the  rights,  privileges, 
and  liabilities  of  companies  under  the  Carriers'  Act, 
the  11  Geo.  IV.  and  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68. 

Injury  to  canals,  with  intent  to  obstnet  the 
navigation,  is  punishable  with  penal  servitude  for 
not  more  than  seven,  or  less  than  three  years ;  or 
imprisonment  for  two  years,  with  the  addition  of 
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hard  labour,  solitarv  confinement,  and  whipping,  at 
the  discretion  of  the  court.    See  Carriers. 

CANALKTTO,  or  CANA'LE,  the  name  of  two 
Venetian  painters,  who  have  acquired  a  reputation 
for  their  landscapes  and  views  of  towns.  The 
elder,  A.vtomoC,  born  1697,  was  the  son  and  pupil 
of  a  theatrical  decorator  in  Venice,  lie  studied  at 
Rome.  lie  painted  a  numerous  series  of  excellent 
views  in  Venice,  among  which  that  of  the  great 
canal  are  especially  admirable  for  their  fresh  colour- 
ing, faithfulness,  and  the  invention  displayed  in 
accessory  object*.  He  came  to  England  by  the 
advice  of  Amicouai.  He  died  in  1708,  after  having 
acquired  both  wealth  and  fame  by  his  representa- 
tions of  Euglish  scenes,  several  of  which  are  in 
Buckingham  House,  and  are  highly  admired. 

Bkrkarko  Bk I. lotto,  suroauied  Canai.Btto,  nephew 
and  pupil  of  Antonio,  was  born  at  Venice,  1724, 
and  attained  high  excellence  as  painter,  and  also 
as  an  engraver  on  copper.  He  practised  his  art 
in  his  native  place,  and  afterwards  in  Rome,  Verona, 
Brescia,  Milun,  und  Dresden.  Correct  perspective, 
powerful  effects  of  light  and  shade,  and  beautiful 
sky-tints,  are  the  most  prominent  characteristics  of 
his  works.  C.  visited  England,  where,  among  several 
other  excellent  works,  he  painted  a  masterly  interior 
view  of  King's  College  Chapel,  Cambridge,  He  died 
in  Warsaw,  1780. 

CANAMI  NA,  a  town  of  Dahomev,  Africa,  about 
12  miles  south  of  the  capital,  Abomey.  It  is  situat- 
«rd  in  the  midst  of  a  cultivated  plain,  and  has  a  house 
for  the  accommodation  of  while  men,  set  apart  by 
the  king.    Pop.  10,000. 

CANAXO'RE,  a  seaport  and  military  station  of 
the  district  of  Malabar,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras. 
It  is  in  lat.  IT  52'  $.,  and  long.  75"  26'  ¥..,  being 
about  50  miles  to  the  north  of  Calicut.  The  town 
stands  at  the  head  of  a  bay,  which,  opening  from 
the  south,  forms  its  harbor,  while  the  fort  and  can- 
tonments occupy  the  bluff  headland,  which  shelters 
the  inlet  on  the  side  of  the  Arabian  Sea.  Besides 
pepper,  grain,  and  timber,  the  neighbourhood  pro- 
duces immense  quantities  of  cocoa-nuts,  which  arc 
largely  exported  to  the  northward,  where  they  are 
said  to  be  scarce.  C.  has  been  a  British  possession 
since  1791,  having  in  that  year  been  taken  from 
Tippoo  Sultan  by  General  Abercromby. 

CA'NARA,  the  most  northerly  part  of  the  presi- 
dency of  Madras,  on  the  west  coast  of  the  peninsula 
of  Hindustan,  separating  the  district  of  Malabar 
from  Portuguese  Goa.  It  stretches  in  N.  lat.  from 
I  V  11'  to  IV  30',  and  in  E.  long,  from  74"  9'  to 
75°  44',  containing  7720  square  miles,  and  number- 
ing, in  1852,  l,05ii,333  inhabitants.  The  territory  is 
divided  into  north  and  touth,  the  most  noteworthy 
towns  being  Mangalore  in  the  latter  half,  and 
Coomta,  a  place  for  the  shipping  of  cotton,  in  the 
former.  In  consequence  of  the  death  of  Tippoo 
Sultan,  C.  came  into  tho  possession  of  the  East 
India  Company  in  1799. 

CA'NARAC,  a  town  on  the  Orissa  coast,  at  the 
north-west  angle  of  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  in  lat. 
19c  54'  N.,  and  long.  86°  10 '  E.,  being  235  miles  to 
the  south-west  of  Calcutta.  It  is  remarkable  chiefly 
for  the  remains  in  its  vicinity  of  a  colossal  pagoda. 
The  entire  area,  a  square  of  about  13  acres,  is  said 
to  have  been  surrounded  by  walls  150  cubits  high 
and  19  broad  ;  and  the  principal  materials  appear  to 
have  been  red  granite  and  black  basalt,  some  of  the 
blocks  measuring  15  or  16  feet  in  length,  by  6  or  8 
in  width,  and  2  or  3  in  thickness.  Most  of  the 
sculptured  embellishments  have  been  removed  to  the 
temple  of  Juggernaut,  which  is  in  the  same  district 
•f  Pooree  as  C.  itself. 

CANARIES,  or  CANA'RY  ISLANDS,  a  group 


of  islands  belonging  to  Spain  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean, 
off  the  north-west  eoast  of  Africa,  in  Lit.  27°  40 — 
28c  26'  N.,  and  long.  13°  25— 18"  16  W.  The 
group  consists  of  seven  large  and  several  small  islets, 
having  altogether  an  area  of  about  3,8oo  square 
miles,  and  a  population  of  about  23o,ooO.  The 
principal  islands  proceeding  from  east  to  west,  are 
Lanzarote,  Kuerteventura,  Gron  Cauaria,  Tenerife, 
Gomera,  Paltna,  and  Hierro  or  Ferro.  The  coasts 
are  strep  and  roeky^  and  the  surface  is  diversified 
with  lofty  mountains  (the  greatest  elevation  being 
attained  in  the  Pico  At  Ttttdf,  in  the  island  of 
Tenerife,  which  has  a  height  of  12,182  feet),  nar- 
row gorges,  and  fertile  valleys.  All  the  islands  are 
of  volcanic  origin.  On  the  summits  of  the  highest 
elevations,  depressions,  like  those  left  by  fallen 
cones  of  volcanoes,  are  almost  everywhere  found; 
and  the  steep  declivities  are  mnrked  by  deep 
fissures,  of  which,  usually,  only  one  penetrates  the 
depressed  summit,  and  exposes  to  view  the  several 
strata  of  the  volcanic  rock.  There  are  numerous 
torrents,  but  no  rivers,  and  fresh  water  is  very 
scarce  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  islands,  and 
especially  In  Hierro. 

The  researches  of  Humboldt  and  Von  Bach  led  to 
the  division  of  the  botanical  geography  of  Tenerife 
into  five  distinct  regions.  The  first,  or  region  of 
African  forms  of  vegetation,  extends  to  about  1300 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  is  marked  by  the  growth  of 
the  date  palm,  sugar-cane,  dragon's-blood  tree,  Ac 
The  second  region  extends  to  the  height  of  2800 
feet,  and  produces  vines,  corn,  maize,  olive,  chest- 
nuts, Ac,  in  luxuriance.  This  tone  represents  the 
vegetation  of  Southern  Europe.  In  the  third  region, 
rising  12»H)  feet  or  so  higher,  we  have  laurels  and 
evergreens.  In  the  fourth,  extending  to  above 
6000  feet,  we  find  vegetation  nipped  by  cold  and 
excessive  dryness,  snow  fulling  several  mouths  of 
the  year,  anil  only  the  Pinu*  Canaricnuis  und  other 
conifenB  flourishing.  The  fifth  region  attains  an 
elevation  of  nearly  11,000  feet.  Here  are  found 
a  kind  of  Bpartium  (Broom)  peculiar  to  this 
zone,  with  cedrine  junipers,  and  one  Alpine  plant, 
Arabia  aJpina.  The  barren  mountain-peaks  are 
just  below  the  limit  of  perpetual  snow,  although 
in  a  cavern  at  the  height  of  11,000  feet  above  the 
sea,  snow  is  said  to  be  preserved  throughout  the 
year.  All  the  rest  of  the  islands  are  similar  in 
character,  with  the  exception  of  Kuerteventura  and 
Lanzarote,  which  are  less  elevated,  more  abund- 
antly wooded,  and  more  luxuriant  in  vegetation 
generally. 

Minerals  arc  few,  and  of  little  importance.  Near 
the  sea,  the  general  temperature  ranges  from 
— <".fiJ  F.,  in  the  coldest  month,  January,  to 
78  — 87°  F.,  in  the  warmest  month,  October.  Tho 
rainy  season  lasts  from  November  to  February ; 
from  April  to  October,  the  weather  is  uniformly 
fine.  The  islands,  however,  suffer  much  from  the 
east  and  south-east  winds,  which,  blowing  over 
the  hot  deserts  of  Africa,  burn  up  vegetation,  and 
generate  disease.  The  annual  produce  of  the 
islands  is  estimated  at  17o,ooo  quarters  of  grain, 
51,000  pipes  of  wine,  300,000  quintals  of  barilla,  and 
500,000  barrels  of  potatoes,  besides  oil  and  fruits 
of  all  kinds.  The  chief  foreign  trade  is  with  the 
United  States,  England,  and  Hamburg;  and  an 
active  trade  between  the  islands  themselves  is  carried 
on.  Manufacturing  industry  is  little  developed.  A 
captain-general  rules  over  the  whole,  with  a  governor 
for  each  of  the  islands  under  him. 

Tenkrifk,  the  largest  island  of  the  group,  has  an 
area  of  877  miles,  with  a  population  of  85,000.  In 
the  north-west  of  this  island,  which  is  the  princi- 
pal seat  of  the  vine-culture,  is  situated  the  famous 
Pico  de  Teyde,  or  Peak  of  Tenerife  (q.  v.).    The  chief 
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town  and  port  is  Sunta-Cruz  de  Santiago  (q.  v.),  on 
the  norio-east  coast. 

Gran  Ca.vakia,  which  is  next  in  importance,  ha* 
an  u^ea  of  768  square  miles,  with  a  population  of 
68,000.  Its  culiuinuting  peak  is  El  Cumbre,  with 
a  height  of  6648  feet.  The  capital,  Las  Pulmas 
(q.  v.),  on  the  east  coast,  is  the  largest  town  of  the 
archipelago. 

Palm  a  has  an  area  of  118  square  miles,  and  a 
population  of  3B,000.  Its  highest  peak,  Pico  dc  los 
Muchachos,  has  an  elevation  of  more  than  7600 
feet.  Capital,  Sonta-Crui  dca  las  Palmaa  (f|.  v.),  on 
the  east  coast. 

The  area  and  population  of  the  other  islands  arc 
as  follows:  Lanza  rote  is  828  square  miles,  pop. 
17,400;  KrKRTKVKNTCKA,  326  square  miles,  pop. 
13,800;  Gomkka,  169  square  miles,  pop.  11,700; 
IliKKiio,  b'J  square  miles,  pop.  4400.  The  chief 
towns  of  these  inlands  are  small. 

The  C.  are  su  ppo.se  d  to  have  been  the  Fortunate 
Islands  of  the  ancients.  The  Carthaginians  are  said 
to  hare  visited  them,  and  Juba  II.,  king  of  the 
two  Mauritanias,  wrote  an  account  of  them  that 
has  been  transmitted  to  us  by  Pliny.  In  modern 
times,  the  first  account  of  them  was  furnished 
in  the  first  half  of  the  14th  c,  by  the  crew  of 
a  vessel  that  had  been  driven  among  them  by  I 
stress  of  weather.  A  Spanish  gentleman  obtained  a 
grant  of  them  from  the  pope ;  but  when  an  attempt 
at  settlement  was  made,  the  Spaniards  were  driven 
off  by  the  natives.  In  the  beginning  of  the  loth  c, 
the  Spaniards  succeeded  in  obtaining  a  footing  in 
the  Islands;  but  a  difference  having  arisen  with 
Portugal  concerning  there,  it  was  not  until  1493 
that  the  authority  of  Spain  was  finally  established. 
Since  that  time,' they  have  remained  attached  to 
the  Spanish  crown.  The  Guauehes,  who  were  the 
aborigines  of  the  islands,  have  long  ceased  to  exist 
as  a  separate  people,  the  population  being  now 
quite  Spanish.  They  were  a  brave  and  intelligent 
race. 

CANARIl'M,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Amtfridacea,  natives  of  the  south-eastern  parts 
of  Asia,  the  Malayan  Archipelago,  Ac.  The  fruit  is 
a  drupe.  The  kernel  of  the  fruit  of  C.  commune 
is  eaten  both  raw  atid  roasted ;  and  in  Amboyna, 
bread  is  made  of  it,  which  is  generally  in  the  form 
of  rolls  about  a  yard  long  and  an  inch  thick.  An 
oil  is  expressed  from  it,  which  is  used  both  for  the 
table  and  for  lamps.  The  tree  is  about  60  feet  high 
C.  tylvettre  also  produces  eatable  kernels.  C.  com- 
mune is  supposed  to  be  one  of  the  trees  which  yield 
Elkmi  (q.  v.),  and  C.  mierocarpwn  yields  an  oil 
very  like  copaiva,  known  iu  ship-building  yards  as 
Damak  (q.  v.). 

CANARY,  or  CANARY  BIRD,  a  beantiful  little 
bird,  very  common  as  a  cage-bird,  and  much 
esteemed  for  its  musical  powers.  It  is  one  of  the 
numerous  family  of  finches  (fVingillid*),  and  is 
Fringilla  Canaria  of  Linnssus.  Some  modern  orni- 
thologists place  it  in  the  genus  Carduelit,  others  in 
Linoiai  it  is  indeed  intermediate  between  these 
genera,  the  goldfinches  and  the  linnets.  Some  make 
it  the  type  of  a  genus  or  sub-genus,  Canaria.  It 
Is  found  in  Madeira,  the  Canary  Isles,  and  the 
Cape  Verd  Isles ;  frequents  the  neighbourhood 
of  human  habitations;  builds  its  nest  of  moss, 
feathers,  hair,  Ac,  in  thick,  bushy,  high  shrubs  or 
trees;  and  produces  four,  five,  or  even  six  broods 
in  a  season.  In  ita  wild  state,  its  plumage  is 
greenish,  or  greenish -yellow,  sometimes  tinged 
with  brown,  and  exhibits  less  variety  and  beauty 
than  in  domestication.  It  was  brought  to  Europe 
In  the  beginning  of  the  16th  century.  It  breeds 
readily  in  confinement,  and  seems  thoroughly 
CM 


reconciled  to  its  cage-life ;  but  although  canaries 
of  long  domesticated  races  sometimes  excel  in 
imitative  powers  and  acquired  strains,  yet  they  are 


Canary. 


surpassed  in  loudness  and  clearness  of  note  by 
some  of  the  wild  birds,  which,  when  caught  and 
imported,  are  occasionally  sold  for  extraordinary 
prices.  Even  in  confinement,  the  C.  often  breeds 
four  or  five  times  a  year,  laying  from  four  to  six 
eggs  each  time.  The  eggs  are  pale  blue.  The  male 
assists  the  female  in  building  the  nest  and  in  feed- 
ing the  young.  Besides  seeds  of  various  kinds, 
which  arc  their  principal  food,  canaries  are  very 
fond  of  bland  green  leaves,  such  as  those  of  chick- 
weed,  a  supply  of  which  is  very  necessary  for  their 
health  ;  and  one  of  their  favourite  luxuries  is  sugar. 
The  C.  not  unfrequently  lives  15  or  16  years.  It 
can  be  taught  various  notes  and  airs,  and  some  even 
learn  to  articulate  words.  The  rearing  and  training 
of  canaries  afford  occupation  to  no  small  number 
of  persons,  particularly  in  the  Tyrol.  The  C.  hybri- 
dises readily  with  some  other  species  of  finch,  pro- 
ducing '  mules,'  some  kinds  of  which  are  valued  as 
song-birds.— There  are  several  species  very  closely 
allied  to  the  C,  one  of  which,  a  beautiful  little  bird, 
entirely  yellow,  with  an  orange  crown,  a  native  of 
Rrazil,  is  sometimes  sold  in  Britain  as  a  song-bird, 
but  its  musical  powers  are  very  inferior  to  those  of 
the  common  species. 

CANARY  GRASS  (Phalarii  Canari™*i*l  a 
grass  of  which  the  seed  is  much  used,  under  the 
name  of  canarff-need,  as  food  for  cage-birds,  and 
which  is,  on  that  account,  cultivated  to  some  extent 
in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in  certain  districts  of 
Germany  and  England.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Canary  Islands,  naturalised  in  the  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  many  places  iu  Britain.  The  chief  seats  of 
its  cultivation  in  England  arc  the  counties  of  Kent 
and  Essex.  The  seed  is  sown  early,  generally  in 
February,  yet  the  crop  is  not  reaped  till  after  the 
ordinary  grain  harvest,  for  which  reason  the  cultiva- 
of  C.  G.  is  seldom  attempted  iu  the  northern 
parts  of  Britain. — This  grass  attains  a  height  of  two 
or  three  feet,  and  has  a  crowded,  egg-shaped,  spike- 
like panicle,  from  an  inch  to  almost  two  inches 
long;  the  spikclets  are  one-flowered,  very  much 
laterally  compressed,  a  rudimentary  scale-like  floret 
on  each  side  of  the  perfect  floret ;  the  alvme* 
winged  on  the  keel,  and  with  two  strips  of  darker 
green  on  each  side ;  the  palm  awnlesa,  shining,  and 
at  last  firmly  enclosing  the  seed.  A  fine  flour  is 
prepared  from  canary-seed,  which  is  employed  as 
dressing  in  fine  cotton-weaving,  and  for  the  finish- 
ing of  silken  stuff's.  The  groats  and  flour  of  this 
small  kind  of  grain  are  also  used  in  the  Canary 
Islands,  in  Barbary,  and  in  Italy,  as  food,  the 
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flour  being  made  into  bread,  which  is  very  nutri- 
tious and  pleasant. — Other  closely  allied  species  of 
Phalaris  produce  a  similar  grain,  but  arc  inferior 


Canary  Grass. 

in  productiveness  and  quality.— A  grass,  now  gene- 
rally  referred  to  this  genuis  and  sometimes  called 
Reed  C.  G.  (Phalari*  aruruiinacea),  is  very  common 
on  the  banks  of  lakes  and  rivers,  and  iu  other 
wet  places  in  Britain,  and  throughout  Southern  and 
Central  Europe.  It  differs  very  much  in  appearance 
from  0.  G.,  having  a  large  spreading  panicle,  gener- 
ally of  a  reddish  colour;  and  the  glumes  arc  not 
winged  at  the  keel.  It  is  a  somewhat  reed-like 
grass,  4 — 6  feet  high,  with  creeping  roots,  which  help 
to  secure  river-banks ;  and  yields  a  great  bulk  of 
hay,  but  ha*  been  very  generally  despised  a*  a  coarse 
grass,  fit  only  for  littering  cattle.  The  justice  of 
this  opinion  has,  however,  beeu  called  in  question, 
and  the  grass  proclaimed  to  be  very  nutritious,  and 
sufficiently  acceptable  both  to  horses  and  oxen  when 
cut  early.  It  may  be  mown  twice  a  year.  A  variety 
with  curiously  striped  leaves  is  well  known  in  gar- 
dens, as  Jiibbon  (J  rauy  Gardner*  Garteri,  or  Ladtt* 
Trace*. 

CANARY  PLANT.   See  Tuorjjoiric. 

CANARY  "WINK,  also  known  as  Tenkrifk,  is  the 
produce  of  the  Canary  Islands,  and  resembles  Ma- 
deira ;  but  the  name  is  properly  applied  only  to  the 
Bidogne  wine,  which  must  be  distinguished  from  the 
Malvoisic  of  the  Canaries.  The  former  is  made  from 
grapes  gathered  before  they  have  ripened,  and,  when 
new,  is  crude  and  unpleasant;  but  in  the  course 
of  two  or  three  years,  increasing  in  mildness  as  in 
age,  becomes  so  much  like  Madeira,  that  it  is  often 
sold  for  it.  Like  Madeira,  it  is  greatly  improved 
by  a  voyage  to  the  tropics.  It  is  produced  chiefly 
on  the  island  of  Tenerife,  and  the  trade  iu  the  wine 
is  mostly  carried  on  at  the  chief  port  of  this  island. 
The  Canary  of  the  island  of  Palma  is  inferior  to  Ten- 
erife, but  may  be  consumed  sooner,  and  lias  a  pleas- 
ant flavour. 

CANASTER,  the  name  given  to  a  rush-basket  in 
which  tobacco  is  placed  in  Spanish  America ;  hence 
is  said  to  be  derived  the  name  canaster,  now  applied 
to  tobacco  of  a  certain  kind. 


CANCELLA'RIA,  a  genus  of  mollusks— class 
Qatteropoda  (q.  v.),  order  Pectinibranchiata — with 
univalve  shells,  sometimes  regarded  as  belonging  to 
the  family  Volutidet,  or  Volute  Shells  (q.  vA  but 
now  generally  placed  among  Bueeinida,  or  Whelks 
(q.  v.).    The  spire  is  prominent,  the  last  whorl  ven- 


tricose,  t^e  surface  reticulated,  the  mouth  large,  the 
columella  plaited.  All  the  recent  species  are  natives 
of  tropical  or  subtropical  seas,  and  arc  found  chiefly 
on  sandy  bottoms,  at  the  depth  of  a  tew  fathoms. 
The  fossil  species,  amounting  to  nineteen,  occur  in 
the  newer  strata  from  the  chalk  upwards. 

CA  NCELLING  OF  DEEDS  AND  WILLS.  The 
word  cancel  comes  from  the  Lat.  eaurelii  (lattice* 
work),  and  a  deed  was  formerly  said  to  be  cancelled 
when  lines  were  drawn  over  it  in  the  form  of  lattice- 
work. The  word  cancel  is  now  used  to  signify  any 
sort  of  obliteration. 

The  Court  of  Chancery  in  England  gives  relief 
against  the  effect  of  improper  cancellation ;  on  the 
other  haud,  it  may  order  a  deed  which  has  been 
improperly  obtained  to  be  delivered  up  in  order  to 
be  cancelled.  The  effect  of  the  cancellation  is  to 
make  the  deed  void.  If  a  deed  is  given  up  to  be 
cancelled,  and  the  cancellation  does  not  take  place, 
it  remains  in  force  at  law.  But  if  an  obligee  deliver 
up  an  obligation  to  be  cancelled,  and  the  obligor  do 
not  afterwards  cancel  it,  and  the  obligee  happen  to 
get  it  again  into  his  hands,  and  sue  the  obligor  on  it, 
the  latter  cannot  plead  its  voidmice,  for  the  deed 
still  remains  in  force  at  law — although  here,  too, 
equity  would  relieve,  and  decree  according  to  the 
original  cancellation.  Where  a  deed  is  cancelled  by 
consent  of  the  parties  to  it,  it  is  thereby  destroyed 
as  to  their  interest  under  it,  but  third  parties  may 
still  produce  it  iu  evidence.  As  to  a  will,  its  cancel- 
lation may  have  the  effect  of  revoking  it,  if  done 
with  such  intention. 

In  Scotland,  the  system  of  registration  of  deeds 
and  other  writings  prevents  the  occurrence  of  many 
of  the  questions  that  arise  in  England  on  this  head, 
but  the  intention  and  effect  of  the  cancellation  or 
destruction  of  documents  would  iu  most  cases  be  a 
question  of  evidence ;  and  where  it  is  necessary  to 
know  the  contents  of  the  destroyed  pa|icr,  its  effect 
may  be  judicially  declared  by  a  form  of  suit  called 
an  action  for  proving  the  tenor,  as  indeed  may  be 
done  iu  an  English  court  of  equity  by  a  bill  to  recover 
the  contents  of  a  lost  document.  In  the  Scotch  law, 
again,  a  deed  or  other  writing  may  be  judicially  can- 
celled or  set  aside  by  an  action  of  reduction,  and  the 
courts  in  England  substantially  exercise  a  similar 
jurisdiction. 

It  would  appear  that  where  a  testator  has  pre- 
scribed certain  forms  for  the  authentication  of  bis 
will,  and  such  forms  have  either  not  been  observed 
by  him,  or  if  observed,  have,  in  some  essential  par- 
ticular, been  negatived  by  obliteration,  an  intention 
to  revoke  will  be  presumed:  thus,  where  a  Scotch- 
man, who  had  long  resided  in  India,  executed  a  will, 
concluding,  'In  testimony  of  this  being  my  lust 
will  and  testament,  I  hereto  set  my  hand  and  seal ; ' 
and  the  document  was  found  in  his  repositories  with 
]  the  part  to  which  the  seal  had  evidently  been 
'  affixed  cut  (not  torn)  off,  the  House  of  Lords  held 
I  the  deed  to  be  cancelled,  because  the  testator  had 
himself,  besides  the  usual  solemnities,  prescribed  a 
seal  as  necessary  to  the  authentication  of  his  will. 
A  will,  however  mutilated  or  cancelled  by  a  testator 
during  his  insanity,  would  be  good ;  and  of  course 
there  is  no  effectual  cancellation  when  done  by  a 
third  party  without  sufficient  authority.  But  all 
such  considerations  are  questions  of  evidence.  See 
Dnn,  Will. 

CANCELLING  OF  LETTERS-PATENT.  The  Lord 
Chancellor  may  cancel  the  Queen's  Letters-patent, 
wheu  granted  contrary  to  law,  'which,' says  Black- 
stone,  quoting  Sir  Edward  Coke,  'is  the  highest 
point  of  his  jurisdiction.'  See  Lettkbs-Patkkt, 
Chancellor. 

CA'NCER,    a   disease   characterised   by  alow 
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alterations  of  structure,  or  tumours  in  various  parte 
of  the  body,  occurring  cither  simultaneously  or  in  a 
certain  order  of  succession.  In  mauy  cas*^  an 
isolated  tumour  in  an  external  part  it)  the  earliest 
symptom ;  it  is  then  viewed  as  the  starting-point  of 
the  disease,  and  is  termed  a  malignant  tumour  {tumor 
mali  morit),  from  its  presumed  tendency  to  infect 
the  system,  and  to  cause  the  reproduction  of 
growths  similar  to  itself.  It  is  right,  however,  to 
remark,  that  upon  the  pathology  of  C.  authorities 
are  by  no  means  agreed,  some  holding  that  a  con- 
stitutional taint  or  diathrtti*  must  always  precede 
any  local  development  of  C,  and  that  the  first 
growth  in  point  of  time  (or  primary  C.)  is  there- 
fore only  the  first  of  the  series  determined  by 
a  pre-existing  cause  in  the  blood  or  general  sys- 
tem ;  while  others  hold  that  C.  is  originally  a 
truly  loc.il  disease,  or  even  that  a  growth  at  first 
simple  (nvn-maligant  or  benign),  may,  in  conse- 
quence of  local  causes,  degenerate — i.  o.,  become 
cancerous,  and  infect  the  whole  system  with  the 
morbid  tendency  thus  secondarily  acquired.  The 
discussion  of  this  disputed  question  involves  state- 
ments of  a  too  complicated  kind  to  be  in  place 
here  ;  but  it  is  a  question  of  considerable  importance, 
as  bearing  on  the  probability  or  improbability  of 
curing  the  disease  by  extirpating  the  primary 
tumour  at  an  early  stage  of  iu  development.  All 
authorities  arc  agreed  that,  when  any  trace  of 
secondary  C.  exists,  the  removal  of  the  parte 
affected  gives  scarcely  any  hope  of  a  favourable 
result,  and,  accordingly,  operations  under  these 
circumstances,  unless  merely  for  the  relief  of  local 
suffering,  arc  discountenanced  by  all  respectable 
surgeons.  The  disease,  however,  is  one  of  which 
the  ignorant  as  well  as  the  learned  have  a  well- 
founded  dread,  and  hence  it  presents  a  large  field 
for  the  practice  of  imposture,  aud  for  that  less  deli- 
berate, but  often  not  less  hurtful  kind  of  quackery 
which  is  the  result  of  pure  ignorance,  grafted  on  a 
meddlesome  desire  to  do  good.  We  propose  to  give 
such  a  sketch  of  the  characters  and  progress  of  can- 
cerous disease  as  may  serve,  in  some  degree,  as  a  pro- 
tection against  ignorance  ou  the  one  hand,  and  decep- 
tion on  the  other. 

The  leading  character  of  C.  being  a  tumour  or 
morbid  growth  in  a  part,  it  is  important,  in  the 
first  place,  to  observe  that  not  all,  uor  even  the 
majority,  of  morbid  growths  are  cancerous.  A  Tery 
large  proportion  of  growths,  involving  swelling  or 
change  of  structure  iu  a  part,  are  either  determined 
by  a  previous  process  of  inflammation — leading  to 
chronic  abscess  aud  induration — or  belong  to  what 
is  called  the  non-malignant  order  of  tumours— e.  g., 
cysts,  fatty  and  fibrous  tumours,  simple  hypertrophy 
of  glandular  structures,  cartilaginous,  bony,  calca- 
reous, and  vascular  growths.  See  Tixorn.  Further, 
among  the  tumours  admitted  by  general  consent  into 
the  order  of  cancerous,  there  are  widely  different  de- 
grees of  malignancy  or  eanceroutnett,  so  to  speak  ; 
some  having  the  tendency  to  spread  rapidly,  and  in- 
fect the  system  at  an  early  period,  while  others  re- 
main local  for  a  considerable  time,  and  may  be  re- 
moved while  yet  local,  with  good  hope  of  a  pcrmaneut 
recovery. 

Now,  the  practical  distinction,  or  diagnotit,  to  use 
the  technical  phrase,  of  these  different  tumours,  is 
founded  upon  a  very  careful  and  delicate  appreciation 
of  the  characters  of  the  malignant  and  non-malignant 
tumours,  considered  as  morbid  products,  and  also 
upon  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  anatomy  and 
relations  of  the  textures  in  w  hich  they  arise.  One  of 
the  leading  characters  of  malignant  tumours  is  the 
tendency  to  involve,  by  a  kind  of  specific  destruc- 
tion or  degeneration,  the  ultimate  elements  of  the 
textures  in  which  they  arise,  and  in  which  they 


spread.  The  attempt,  therefore,  to  distinguish  thes« 
from  other  growths,  must  always  call  for  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  surgeon — large  experience,  guided 
at  every  step  by  consummate  science,  and,  in  par- 
ticular, by  minute  and  thorough  knowledge  of  natural 
structure.  And  the  difficulties  of  the  inquiry  are 
such,  that  even  in  the  dead  body,  or  in  a  tumour  ex- 
cised from  the  living  body,  all  the  resources  of  the 
anatomist,  aided  by  the  microscope,  will  occasionally 
fail  in  distinctly  and  surely  discovering  the  true 
character  of  the  morbid  structure. 

The  most  common  seats  of  C.  are,  among  external 
parte,  the  female  breast,  the  eye,  the  tougue,  the  lip, 
the  male  genital  organs,  and  the  bones ;  among 
internal  organs,  the  liver,  stomach,  uterus,  rectum, 
gullet,  peritoneum,  and  lymphatic  glands.  Some  of 
these  parte  are  more  liable  to  primary,  others  to 
secondary  cancer.  Thus,  the  female  breast,  the 
neck  of  the  uterus,  the  lower  lip,  tlie  scrotum,  the 
extremity  of  the  j>enis,  arc  very  often  the  seats  of 
a  single  cancerous  tumour,  which  in  iw  early  stage 
at  lea-t  seems  to  be  unconnected  with  any  constitu- 
tional taint ;  while  the  liver,  the  bones,  and  the 
I  lymphatic  glands  are  more  frequently  the  scats  of 
I  secondary  or  multiple  cancerous  tumours.  There 
are  also  differences  in  the  character  of  the  C.  itself, 
apart  from  its  anatomical  seat,  which  are  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  estimating  the  probability  of 
its  being  solitary.  Some  of  these  differences  are 
regarded  by  pathologists  as  amounting  almost  to 
specific  distinctions;  thus,  teirrhut,  or  hard  C, 
observed  most  frequently  iu  the  breast,  uterus,  and 
stomach,  is  more  frequently  solitary  than  encephaloid 
(brain-like),  otherwise  called  medullary,  or  sort  C. ; 
again,  tntlanoti*,  or  tnelanic  V.,  a  variety  charged 
with  a  brown  or  black  pigment,  is  almost  always 
multiple  in  its  occurrence;  while  epithelial  C,  or 
epithelioma,  as  it  has  been  recently  termed,  of  which 
examples  are  frequently  found  in  the  lip,  scrotum, 
penis,  or  tongue,  is  so  generally  solitary  as  to  hare 
led  some  pathologists  to  place  it  in  a  class  altogether 
apart  from  the  truly  cancerous  growths,  with  which, 
however,  it  presents  too  many  points  of  affinity  in 
its  fatal  tendency  to  recur  after  operation,  and  to 
infect  the  lymphatic  glands  and  other  structures  ad- 
joining the  part  primarily  affected.  Again,  there 
are  certaiti  varieties  of  fibrous  and  of  cartilaginous 
tumour,  as  well  as  certain  tumours  of  bone,  and 
bone-like  tumours  developed  in  sort  parts  (osteoid), 
which  must  bo  regarded,  in  the  meantime,  as  occu- 
pying a  doubtful  position  between  the  malignant  aud 
non-malignant  growths.  (Paget,  Ltcturt*  on  Surgi- 
cal  Pathology,  vol.  ii.) 

Generally  speaking,  a  tumour  may  bo  said  to  fall 
under  the  suspicion  of  being  C.  when  it  more  or  le>s 
completely  infiltrates  the  texture  iu  which  it  arises, 
and  passes  from  it  into  the  surrounding  textures; 
when  it  invades  the  lymphatic  gUtnds  adjoining  the 
part  first  affected ;  when  it  is  attended  by  stinging 
or  darting  pains,  or  by  obstinate  and  slowly  extend- 
ing ulceration,  not  due  to  pressure;  when  it  occurs 
in  a  person  having  impaired  health,  or  past  the 
middle  period  of  life,  and  is  not  traceable  to  any 
known  cause  of  inflammatory  disease  or  local  irrita- 
tion, nor  to  any  other  known  constitutional  disease, 
such  as  syphilis  or  scrofula.  The  probabilities  are 
of  course  increased  if  the  tumour  be  in  one  of  the 
habitual  scats  of  C,  or  if  it  be  attended  by  evidence 
of  disease  in  some  internal  organ  known  to  be  fre- 
quently thus  affected.  Hut  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  point  out  that  the  Very  complex  element*  of 
diagnotit  here  referred  to  ought  to  be  always  sub- 
mitted to  the  scrutiny  and  judgment  of  a  well- 
educated  medical  adviser,  w  hose  skill  and  personal 
character  place  hint  atwve  suspicion,  before  the 
disease  has  assumed  such  a  form  as  to  bv  beyond 
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the  reach  of  remedial  procedure.  The  patient  who 
broods  in  secret  over  a  suspicion  of  C,  or  who 
declines  to  apply  for  advice  from  a  fear  of  encoun- 
tering the  truth,  is  in  all  probability  only  cherishing 
the  -i'. 'ils  of  future  suffering;  while  if,  as  often  hap- 
pens, the  suspicion  is  unfounded,  a  few  minutes' 
careful  examination  would  suffice  to  remove  a  source 
of  misery  which  otherwise  would  poison  the  mind  for 
years. 

These  remarks  apply  still  more  emphatically  to  the 
misguided  persons  who  trust  to  the  non-professional 
canccr-currr,  or  to  the  quusi-profcssiouul  specialist. 
The  charlatan,  who  pretends  to  hold  in  his  hands  a 
secret  remedy  for  this  most  terrible  disease,  will  in- 
variably be  found  to  pronounce  almost  every  tumour 
C,  and  every  C.  curable.  Ky  this  indiscriminuting 
procedure,  and  by  the  fallacious  promise  of  a  cure 
without  an  operation,  many  persons  who  have  never 
been  affected  with  C.  at  all,  have  been  persuaded  to 
submit  to  the  slow  torture  of  successive  cauterisa- 
tions by  powerful  caustics,  at  the  expense  of  need- 
less mutilation  aud  no  small  risk  to  life.  In  other 
cases,  truly  cancerous  tumours  have  been  removed 
■lowly  and  imperfectly,  at  the  cost  of  frightful  and 
protracted  sufferings,  only  to  return  at  the  end  of  a 
few  weeks;  and  Mr.  Spencer  Wells  has  lately  shewn 
that  in  some  notorious  instances  persous  were  re- 
ported as  cured,  when  they  had  actually  died  of  the 
disease  at  no  long  period  after  the  supposed  cure  was 
staled  to  have  taken  place.  {Cancer  and  L'ancer- 
curert,  London,  lBtiu.) 

What  is  really  known  as  to  the  cure  of  C,  may 
be  stated  in  a  few  words.  Modern  pathological 
researches  render  it  probable  that  a  complete  sus- 
pension of  the  progress  of  C.  sometimes,  though 
rarely,  takes  place;  and  individual  tumours  are 
found  not  unfrcqucntly  to  undergo  partial  healing, 
or  even  to  become  entirely  metamorphosed  into 
inert  cicatrices,  while  others,  associated  with  them, 
continue  to  advance.  The  degree  of  rapidity  of  the 
advance  of  C.  is  also,  as  wc  have  already  stated,  ex- 
ceedingly variable.  But  these  observations  modify 
only  to  a  very  slight  degree  the  general  doctrine, 
that  C.  is  a  disease  tending  to  a  fatal  issue,  and 
hardly,  if  at  all,  under  the  control  of  remedies,  as  to 
its  ultimate  result.  The  removal  of  a  cancerous 
tumour,  indeed,  is  still  resorted  to  by  surgeons;  and 
there  appears  to  be  no  reasonable  doubt  that  when 
performed  early,  and  in  well-selected  cases,  it  has 
been  followed  by  long-continued  exemption.  But 
the  occasional  spontaneous  arrest  of  such  growths 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  doubtful  results  of  opera- 
tion in  a  large  proportion  of  cases  on  the  other,  have 
combined  to  render  Burgeons  of  late  years  more 
chary  of  the  use  of  the  knife.  In  aged  persous,  in 
particular,  the  question  often  resolves  itself  into  a 
calculation  of  the  chances  of  life,  founded  ou  a  great 
number  of  conflicting  data,  and  only  to  be  solved  by 
a  careful  attention  to  the  state  of  the  general  health, 
as  well  as  to  the  rate  of  progress  of  the  local  disease. 
Operations  arc  now  very  rarely  performed  after  the 
lymphatic  glands  are  involved,  or  when  there  is  evi- 
dence of  a  deteriorated  constitution,  or  of  internal  dis- 
ease ;  but  sometimes  great  pain,  or  profuse  and  ex- 
hausting discharge  from  an  external  tumour,  may 
justify  its  removal,  as  a  palliative  measure,  even 
under  these  unfavourable  circumstances.  For  the 
mode  of  removal  of  cancerous  aud  other  tumours, 
see  Tomofr. 

■  Among  the  lower  animals,  this  disease  is  more 
rare;  nevertheless,  cases  are  not  unfrequcnt,  pre- 
senting the  same  malignant  characters  as  those 
obserred  in  the  human  subject.  Usually  mani- 
festing itself  in  the  form  of  a  specific  tumour  of 
some  organ  or  tissue,  there  is  a  tendency  to  the 
invasion  of  other  parts  of  the  system,  and  the 


development  of  a  constitutional  state  called  the  can- 
cerous cachexia.  M.  U.  Lebluuc  of  Paris,  the  besl 
veterinary  authority  on  this  subject,  has  shewn  thai 
the  dog  and  cat  are  most  frequently  affected 
with  C. ;  and  next  in  frequency  come  the  pig,  ox, 
horse,  and  mule.  It  has  not  been  observed  in 
birds,  reptiles,  or  fishes.  Females  are  more  liublo 
to  C.  thun  males.  It  is  hereditary,  but  not  transmis- 
sible from  auitnals  to  man,  or  from  one  animal 
to  another.  It  does  not  disappear  under  the  influ- 
ence of  remedies,  but,  if  possible,  the  tumours  should 
be  excised  when  first  scon,  and  if  the  knife  fail  to 
extirpate  the  malady,  cauterisation  should  be  had  re- 
course to.  A  relapse  is  almost  certain  ;  but  Lcbliiuc 
says  there  is  greater  chance  for  tho  patient,  when  a 
carnivorous  animal,  if  it  is  kept  ou  a  strictly  vegeta- 
ble diet. 

CANCER,  the  CV<i6,  the  fourth  of  the  twelve  con- 
stellations of  the  zodiac,  usually  represented  on  the 
globe  as  a  crab,  and  denoted  in  works  on  astro- 
nomy by  tho  sign  £5,  which  resembles  the  number 
tit)  laid  sideways.  It  contains,  according  to  Flam- 
steed,  88  stars,  of  which  the  principal  is  Acnben*.  a 
star  of  the  third  magnitude.  In  the  divisions  of  the 
ecliptic,  the  ti'jn  called  C.  occupies  a  place  between 
'.»»  and  15k) '  from  the  vernal  equinox  ;  but  owing  to 
precession,  the  sign  and  the  constellation  have  not 
coincided  for  nearly  2000  years.  See  Ecliptic, 
Prkcbssiox,  Zodiac.  Annexed  is  a  representation 
of  the  constellation,  which  is  one  of  the  least  strik- 


ing in  the  zodiac.  Besides  Acubens,  it  has  two  stars 
of  the  fourth  magnitude,  called  by  the  Romans  Aulli 
or  the  Little  Asses ;  and  a  nebulous  cluster  of  minute 
stars  about  2'  from  the  Asses,  visible  to  the  naked 
eye,  and  which  goes  by  the  name  of  Prautpc  or  the 
Manger. 

CANCER.    See  Crab. 

CANCER,  Tropic  ok.    See  Tropics. 

CANCER  ROOT  or  BEECH-DROPS  (Epiphtgut 
llrtfiniana),  a  parasitic  plant  of  the  natural  order 
Orobanchcce  (q.  v.),  a  native  of  North  America,  grow- 
ing ulmost  exclusively  on  the  exposed  roots  of  beech- 
trees.  Like  all  the  other  plants  of  its  order,  it  has 
a  curious  appearance,  having  scales  instead  of  leaves. 
Its  stem  is  branching,  and  produces  distant  alter- 
nate white  flowers,  streuked  with  purple.  Tho 
whole  plant  is  powerfully  astringent ;  and  the  root 
is  brownish,  spongy,  and  very  bitter  and  nauseous 
in  taste.  It  has  acquired,  iu  its  native  country,  the 
reputation  of  being  a  cure  for  cancer.  All  parts  of 
the  plant  are  used,  and  externally  more  than  inter- 
nally. This  plant,  in  conjunction  with  while  oxide 
of  arsenic,  is  believed  to  have  formed  a  medicine 
once  famous  in  North  America  under  the  name  of 
Martin*  Canctr-powdcr. — Another  American  plant 
of  the  same  order,  }'helip<ta  biflara,  is  sometimes 
also  called  C.  R.,  and  is  used  in  the  same  way  ;  and 
an  infusion  of  tho  Common  Broomrnpc  {Orabanehe 
majnr) — a  native  of  Britain  and  of  the  south  of 
Europe,  parasitic  on  the  roots  of  broom,  furze,  and 
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other  leguminow  plants — has  been  employed  as  a 
detergent  application  to  foul  sores. 

CAN D  All  A' R,  or  KANDAHAR,  the  capital  of 
Central  or  Southern  Afghanistan,  situated  ahout  2iK> 
mile*  to  the  south-west  of  Cahul.  It  t-  in  lat.  32*  37' 
N.,  ami  long.  66"  2o'  E.,  and  has  an  elevation  of 
3484  feet  above  the  level  of  the  oca.  It  is  said  to  be 
an  oblong  square,  while  all  its  streets  run  struight, 
ami  cut  one  another  at  right  angles — an  alleged  regu- 
larity which  can  hardly  be  reconciled  with  Elphin- 
stone's  avowed  inability  even  to  guess  the  extent  of 
the  city  or  the  number  of  its  inhabitants,  which  has 
been  variously  estimated  at  from  25,ooo  to  100,000. 
0.  is  well  watered  by  two  canals  drawn  from  a 
neighbouring  river,  which  send  to  almost  every  street 
its  own  adequate  supply;  and  the  same  means 
of  irrigation  have  covered  the  immediate  vicinity 
with  gardens  and  orchards.  C.  is  a  place  of  great 
trade,  attracting  dealers  from  Bokhara,  and  even 
from  Samarcaud.  Among  its  permanent  residents, 
<\  has  a  larger  proportion  of  Afghans,  chiefly  of  the 
Dooraanee  tribe,  than  any  other  city  of  Afghanistan. 
About  2  miles  to  the  northward  rises  a  precipitous 
rock,  crowned  by  a  fortress  impregnable  to  every- 
thing but  heavy  artillery.  Here,  amid  all  the  dis- 
asters of  the  Afghan  war,  the  British  maintained 
their  ground.  C.  has  been  a  pivot  for  the  history 
of  Central  Asia  during  more  than  2000  years.  It  is 
supposed  to  have  been  founded  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon,  owing,  roost  probably,  its  name  to  the 
oriental  corruption  of  Iskender  or  Seamier,  as  in 
Scanderoon  or  Iskenderun  of  Syria,  A  comparative 
blank  of  upwards  of  13  centuries  in  the  history 
reaches  to  the  famous  Mahmoud  of  Ghiznee,  who 
wrested  the  stronghold  from  the  Afghans.  From 
that  epoch  down  to  1747,  when  the  native  rule  was 
permanently  established,  C,  with  brief  and  precari- 
ous intervals  of  independence,  was  held  by  Tatary, 
India,  and  Persia  in  turn. 

CANDEI'SH,  a  collcctorate  in  the  presidenev  of 
Bombay  (lat.  20=  10'— 21'  58'  N.,  and  long.  73'  37 
— 76  20'  E.),  and  containing  9311  square  miles,  with 
a  comparatively  scanty  population  of  778,112.  It 
lies  chiefly  in  the  valley  or  basin  of  the  middle  part 
of  the  Taptce,  w  hich  enters  the  (iulf  of  Cambay  be- 
low Surat ;  and  it  is  bounded  mostly  by  territories 
of  nearly  all  the  powerful  native  princes — the  Nizam, 
Seindta,  Holkar,  and  the  Guicowar.  Through  its 
situation,  it  necessnrily  suffered  much  from  the 
long  contest  between  the  Mohammedans  and  the 
Mahrattas.  and  also  from  the  struggles  among  the 
rival  chiefs  of  the  latter.  Accordingly,  when,  in 
1818,  it  fell  to  the  East  India  Company  on  the  over- 
throw of  the  Peishwa,  it  presented  little  better  than 
a  scene  of  desolation,  with  ruined  mansions,  dis- 
mantled towns,  ami  dilapidated  temples.  The  diffi- 
culties of  the  new  government  were  considerably 
aggravated  by  the  Bheels,  a  more  than  half-savage 
race,  that  formed  about  an  eighth  of  the  population ; 
and  even  beasts  of  prey,  particularly  tigers,  had, 
under  the  constant  influences  of  human  strife,  multi- 
plied to  an  unusual  extent.  Hut  the  improvement  was 
regular  and  steady.  Peace  and  security  reigned ;  so 
that  roads,  formerly  hazardous  for  armed  parties, 
were  traversed  in  safety  by  unarmed  individuals. 
The  staple  productions  are  cotton,  wheat,  and  other 
grains,  and  also  a  little  indigo.  The  cultivators  are 
generally  in  a  progressive  condition,  more  especially 
in  the  cotton  district*,  and  the  well-watered  talooka 
of  Baglan. 

CANDELA  BRUM,  a  Latin  word  signifying  prop- 
erly a  caudlestick  (from  candtla,  a  candle),  but 
more  frequently  employed  to  mean  a  support  for  a 
lamp.  There  were,  iwr'haps,  no  articles  of  furniture 
in  which  the  aucienta  combined  the  beautiful  with 
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the  useful  to  so  large  an  extent  as  in  their  candle- 
sticks and  lamps.  Candelabra  usually  stood  on 
the  ground,  and  were  of  considerable  height — from 
4  to  8,  or  even  10  feet.  The  most  common  were  of 
wood;  but  metals  of  all  kinds, 
including  the  precious  metals, 
were  used  for  their  construc- 
tion, and  sometimes  they 
were  even  adorned  with  gems. 
The  candelabra  found  at  Her- 
culaneum  and  PomjH-ii  are 
mostly  of  bronze.  In  tho 
temples  and  palaces  of  the 
emperors,  they  were  fre- 
quently of  marble,  and  of 
great  size  and  richness.  They 
have  usually  a  capacious  cup 
at  the  top,  either  for  the  pur- 
pose of  containing  oil  enough 
to  feed  a  large  flame,  or  that 
they  might  be  used  for  burn- 
ing incense.  Though  varying 
greatly  in  details,  a  general 
design  runs  through  the  forms 
of  the  candelabra  of  antiquity. 
They  have  all  a  foot  or  feet, 
a  shaft  and  a  plinth  on  which 
a  lamp  is  placed,  or  which 


furnished  with  a 
socket  for  a  candle.  The  base  often  consists  of 
three  feet  of  a  lion,  goat,  griffin,  or  other  animal  real 


Candelabrum,  with  su 


or  imaginary.  Sometimes  a  figure  was  introduced 
either  into  the  body  of  the  shaft,  or  placed  on  the 
top  of  it,  in  either  case  supporting  the  superincum- 
i  bent  portion  of  the  C.  on  it*  head.  Sometimes  a 
figure  was  substituted  for  the  shaft  altogether,  the 
receptacle  for  the  oil  being  placed  in  one  hand.  In 
others,  the  shaft  is  a  sliding  one,  like  that  of  a  music- 
stand,  the  object  being,  of  counte,  to  raise  or  depress 
the  light  at  pleasure. 

Iu  addition  to  the  various  kinds  of  candelabra 
which,  from  their  height,  seem  to  have  stood  on  the 
floor,  the  ancients  had  others  intended  to  be  placed 
on  a  table.    These  consisted  either  of  a  pillar  or  of  a 
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tree,  and  from  the  capital  of  the  former,  or  the 
branches  of  the  latter,  lamps  were  suspended,  as  in 
the  accompanying  illuKtration,  which  we  copy  from 
Smith's  Dictionary  of  Greek  and  Roman  Antiouiiiet. 
The  C,  in  this  instance,  including  the  stand,  is  only 
three  feet  high.  From  the  sise  of  the  stand  in 
proportion  to  the  rest  of  the  C,  it  would  seem  to 
have  been  used  for  some  other  purpose. 

CANDIA,  in  Turkish,  'Kmi  n,'  called  in  the 
most  ancient  times  Idaa,  afterwards  Crete,  one  of 
the  largest  inlands  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  situated 
at  the  entrance  of  the  Archipelago,  in  long.  23'  40' 
—26°  40'  E.,  lat.  34*  60'— *fia  65'  N.  It  is  very 
irregular  in  form,  its  length  being  about  160  miles, 
and  its  breadth  varying  from  6  to  35  miles.  The 
history  of  C.  commences  with  Greek  mythology,  and 
historians  and  poets  say  that  it  was  governed  by 
Its  own  king,  among  whom  were  Saturn,  Jupiter, 
and  Minos,  1300  years  before  Christ.  C.  was  con- 
quered by  the  Romans  under  Mctcllus,  who,  on  that 
account,  had  the  title  of  '  Creiicus ; '  on  the  division 
of  the  empire,  it  fell  to  the  share  of  the  eastern 
monarchs.  In  823  a.i>.,  it  was  conquered  by  the 
Saracens,  who  built  the  city  of  C.  on  the  ruins  of 
Heraclca.     In  12'H,  it  was  sold  by  Pope  Boniface 

— to  whom  Baldwin  I.  gave  it  to  the  Venetians. 

The  Venetians  divided  the  island  into  four  provinces 
— Sitia,  Cnndia,  Ketimo,  and  Cane  a.  In  1015,  the 
Turks  besieged  Canea,  and  in  1*569  conquered  the 
island,  after  a  war  which  lasted  24  years,  and 
a  blockade  of  IS  years — 3u,'j85  Christians,  and 
118,754  Turks  being  killed  or  wounded  in  the  siege. 
At  present,  the  island  belongs  to  the  Sultan  of 
Turkey. 

The  island  of  C.  is  for  the  most  part  mountainous, 
the  mountains  being  chiefly  composed  of  freestone  or 
of  marble,  which  is  either  gray  or  white.  Towards 
the  south  side  of  the  western  part  of  the  island,  there 
is  a  chain  of  high  mountains,  extending  in  length 
about  37*.  miles,  which,  from  their  appearing  white, 
especially  at  the  west  end,  were  anciently  called  Leuci. 
Mount  Ida,  now  culled  by  the  natives  Upsilorites,  is 
one  in  a  chain  of  mountains  extending  to  the  north- 
west of  the  island  almost  to  Retimo ;  the  mountain  is 
of  gray  marble,  and  the  surface  loose  stones:  there 
is  no  verdure  on  it  except  a  few  small  shrubs.  Jupiter 
is  said  to  have  passed  great  part  of  his  youth  amongst 
these  mountains  in  the  exercise  of  hunting  and  draw- 
ing the  bow. 

The  island  abounds  in  springs  and  fountains,  which 
arc  found  even  by  the  sea-side;  most  of  the  rivers 
are  dry  in  summer,  but  in  winter  many  of  them 
are  very  dangerous  torrents.     The  island  does  not 

rjduce  any  minerals  of  importance.  The  soil  of  C. 
fertile,  and  produces  wheat  in  abundance.  Tho 
exports,  which  consist  chiefly  of  oil,  wood,  linseed, 
and  fruit,  in  1857  amounted  in  value  to  £402,556, 
and  the  imports  to  £435,628. 

C.  had  once,  according  to  Homer  in  his  Odyitey, 
90  cities;  there  are  now  only  3  principal  towns: 
Megala  Kastron  or  Candia,  pop.  1 2,0**1,  of  which 
8000  are  Christians:  Retimo  or  Rhiihymnos,  pop. 
3200,  of  which  1500  are  Christians ;  Canea  or  Khania, 
pop.  6000,  of  which  3800  are  Christians.  The  total 
population  of  the  island  does  not  now  number  200,000 
—  less  than  half  its  amount  at  the  outbreaking  of  the 
Greek  revolution  in  1821. 

The  language  spoken  by  both  Christians  and 
Moslems  in  C.  is  modern  Greek.  Tho  whole  rural 
population  may  be  said  to  have  a  common  descent 
from  the  Cretans  of  the  middle  ages — the  worldly 
advantages  which  used  to  result  from  embracing 
Islamism,  induced  whole  districts  to  abandon  the 
faith  of  their  forefathers — but  a  mere  change  of 
religious  faith  was  unaccompanied  by  any  change  of 


|  CA  NDIDATE  (Lat.  candidal**).  Among  the  Ro- 
mans, a  suitor  for  the  office  of  consul,  quaestor,  prator, 

|  &c,  was  named  C.  because,  in  appearing  before  the 
people,  he  wore  a  white  {conditio)  toga  without  a 
tunic.  His  dress  was  chosen  partly  us  an  ostentation 
of  humility,  and  partly  as  it  served  to  di»pluy  wounds 
received  in  battle.    The  caudidature  commonly  last- 

)  ed  two  years :  in  the  first  year,  the  C.  was  proved  by 
the  senate,  w  hose  decision,  if  favourable,  was  ratified 
by  the  popular  assemblies ;  and,  in  the  second,  his 
name  was  entered  in  the  list  of  eamlidutes.  During 
this  period  occurred  the  owhitio,  or  canvassing  of 

;  voters,  which  often  gave  occasion  to  enormous  brib- 

]  cry,  in  spite  of  the  severe  enactments  passed  to  prc- 

;  vent  the  corruption  of  the  electors.    The  elected  C. 

;  was  styled  Ikiiqnatu*. 

In  the  early  Christian  Church,  newly  baptized  con- 
verts were  styled  Canpipates,  on  account  of  the  white 
garments  worn  during  eight  days  alter  baptism.  In 
modern  times,  a  German  probationer  or  theological 

j  student  who  has  been  approved  before  the  highest 
ecclesiastical  authorities,  is  called  a  C. ;  but  n  still 

;  broader  signification  is  also  attached  to  the  word,  an 

|  applicant  for  any  office  whatever,  religious  or  secular, 
being  termed  a  candidate. 

CA  NDLE,  a  cylinder  of  wax  or  fatty  matter  with 
a  wick,  intended  for  giving  light.  Candles  nre  made 
principally  of  tallow;  also  of  the  solid  portion  of 
palm  and  cocoa-nut  oils,  of  bleached  wax,  and  of 
spermaceti.  They  are  either  dipped,  moulded,  or 
rolled.  4  Dips'  are  made  by  stretching  a  number  of 
wicks  upon  a  suitable  frame,  so  that  they  may  hang 
down  at  a  distance  from  each  other  equul  to  about 
double  the  intended  thickness  of  the  C. ;  these  are 
then  dipped  in  a  trough  of  melted  tallow,  and  hung 
upon  a  rack  until  cooled,  then  dipped  again  and 
again,  until  the  required  thickness  is  obtained.  Tho 
dipper  has  a  number  of  frames  prepared  before 
commencing,  and  by  the  time  he  has  dipped  the 
last,  the  first  is  cool  enough  to  dip  again.  The  tal- 
low in  the  trough  has  to  be  kept  only  a  little  above 
its  melting  point,  for  if  it  were  much  hotter,  it  would 
melt  away  a  portion  of  the  tallow  already  on  the 
wick,  instead  of  adding  to  it.  Tallow-candles  are 
much  improved  by  being  kept  a  year  or  a  winter  be- 
fore using. 

Moulds,  or  mould-candles,  are  cast  by  pouring  tho 
tallow  down  a  pewter  tube,  along  the  axis  of  which 
the  wick  has  been  previously  fixed.  These  tubes  are 
well  polished  in  the  inside,  and  several  are  fitted  in 
a  frame,  the  upper  part  of  which  forms  a  trough, 
into  which  the  moulds  all  bpen ;  and  thus  by 
pouring  into  the  trough,  all  the  moulds  arc  filled  at 


Wax-candles  are  not  moulded,  on  account  of  the 
great  amount  of  contraction  which  wux  undergoes 
in  cooling,  and  the  difficulty  of  drawing  it  from 
the  moulds.  The  wicks  are  warmed,  and  suspended 
over  a  basin  of  melted  wax,  which  is  poured  over 
them  until  they  acquire  the  proper  thickness;  they 
are  then  rolled,  while  hot,  between  two  flat  pieces 
of  smooth  hard  wood,  kept  wetted  to  prevent  ad- 
hesion. 

Great  improvements  have  recently  been  made  in 
the  manufacture  of  candles,  and  these  are  especially 
interesting  from  being  the  direct  results  of  tho 
progress  of  scientific  chemistry — of  theory  applied 
in  practice.  All  oils  or  fats  are  composed  of  oue 
or  more  fatty  acids  combined  with  a  base,  called 
glycerine.  The  fatty  acids  constitute  the  combus- 
tible and  more  solid  portion  of  the  compound.  Both 
acid  and  base  are  very  weak,  and  it  is  a  general 
law  in  chemistry,  that  a  strong  base,  under  favour- 
able conditions,  will  separate-  a  weaker  one  from 
its  acid,  by  combining  with  the  acid,  and  taking 
the  place  of  the  weak  base;  and  a  strong  acid  will 
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ita  like  manner  displace  a  weaker  one.  Lime  is  a 
strong  base,  and  being  cheap,  is  used  to  separate  the 
glycerine  from  the  fatty  acid  of  tallow,  palm-oil,  &c. 
Tliis  it  does  when  the  melted  fat  is  stirred  for  some 
hours  with  a  mixture  of  lime  and  water.  The  lime 
forms  a  hard  insoluble  soap,  by  combining  with  the 
fatty  acid,  and  the  glycerine  remains  in  solution  with 
the  water.  This  lime-soap  is  then  broken  to  powder ; 
and  the  weak  fatty  acid  separated  by  means  of  sul- 
phuric acid,  which  combines  with  the  lime,  forming 
sulphate  of  lime.  The  whole  being  heated,  the  fatty 
acid  floats  on  the  top,  is  skimmed  off,  and  the  can- 
dles made  from  it.  Those  are  called  composite  can- 
dles; they  give  a  purer  light  than  ordinary  tallow, 
from  being  freed  from  the  glycerine,  which  not  only 
softens  the  fat,  but  diminishes  its  combusiihility. 
Pure  stearic  acid,  or  stearine,  the  chief  fatty  ncid  of 
tallow,  is  a  hard  crystalline  substance,  perfectly  dry, 
and  free  from  any  grcasiness,  with  a  somewhat 
pearly  lustre.  Its  crystalline  structure  presents  a 
difficulty  in  the  manufacture  of  candles,  for  when 
cast  in  "moulds,  it  contracts  on  cooling,  and  leaves 
small  spaces  between  the  crystals.  This  has  been 
obviated  bv  mixing  a  little  arsenic  with  it ;  but  this 
method  is  now  abandoned,  on  account  of  the  poison- 
ous gas  evolved  by  the  combustion  of  such  candles, 
and  the  desired  effect  is  obtained  by  mixing  the 
Stearine  with  a  little  wax,  and  pouring  it  into  hot 
mould*. 

To  obviate  the  necessity  of  muffing  candles, 
several  contrivances  have  been  adopted;  In  all  of 
them,  the  object  la  effected  by  causing  the  wick  to 
bend  over  and  its  end  to  fall  outside  of  the  dame, 
•nd  thus,  by  coming  in  contact  with  the  oxygen  of 
the  air,  to  bo  completely  burned — for  such  combus- 
tion cannot  take  place  within  the  flame.  See  Flame. 
This  bending  over  is  variously  brought  about.  One 
method  is  by  twisting  the  wick  with  one  strand 
shorter  than'  the  rest,  which  is  strained  straight 
while  the  candles  are  being  cast ;  and  when  released 
by  the  melting  of  a  portion,  it  contracts,  and  bends 
the  wick.  Another  method  is  by  adding  on  one 
side  of  the  wick  a  paste,  consisting  of  a  mixture  of 
borax,  bismuth,  flour,  and  charcoal.  Another,  by 
coating  one  of  the  threads  of  the  wick  with  a 
metallic  envelope,  by  dipping  it  in  fused  bismuth; 
the  metal  fuses  at  the  end  of  the  burning  wick,  and 
forms  a  small  globule,  which  bends  the  wick  over, 
and  is  itself  readily  combustible  at  a  red  heat. 
These  are  called  metallic  wicks.  Various  other 
coutrivances  have  been  adopted  for  the  same  ob- 

Ject- 

Candles  of  this  improved  kind,  in  which  the  wick 
disappears  in  burning,  and  that  bear  a  general  re- 
semblance  to  candles  of  wax,  arc  now  manufactured 
on  an  extensive  scale,  the  progressive  use  of  gas 
making  apparently  little  impression  on  thia  branch 
of  trade.  Price's  manufactory  of  'pateut'  candles, 
as  these  improved  candles  usually  are  called,  is  per- 
haps the  largest  in  England.  It  is  situated  at  Vaux- 
hall,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  and  its  eco- 
nomic arrangements  have  attracted  not  a  little  public 
attention.  mm        t  „  , 

Candles  were  early  introduced— with  symbolical 
signification— into  Christian  worship,  and  are  still 
so  emploved  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  the 
Church  of  England,  candles  are  sometimes  placed  on 
the  altar;  but  the  practico  is  a  subject  of  contro- 
versy. The  numerous  superstitious  notions  and  ob- 
servances connected  with  candles  and  other  lights  in 
all  countries  had  a  more  remote  origin,  and  may  be 
considered  as  relics  of  the  onco  universally  preva- 
lent worship  of  the  sun  and  of  fire.  Numerous  omens 
are  taken  from  them,  and  they  are  also  used  as 
charms.  In  Britain,  a  portion  of  the  tallow  rising 
up  against  the  wick  of  the  candle  is  called  a  wind- 
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ing-sbeet,  and  regarded  as  a  sure  omen  of  death  in  the 
family.  A  bright  spark  at  the  candle  denotes  that  the 
party  directly  opposite  is  to  receive  a  letter.  Windy 
weather  is  prophesied  from  the  waving  of  the  flame 
without  visible  cause,  and  wet  weather  if  the  wick 
does  not  light  readily.  Lights  appearing  to  spring  up 
from  the  ground,  or  issue  out  of  a  house,  and  traverse 


the  road  or  air  by  invisible  agency,  the  superstitions, 
in  Wales  and  elsewhere  call  eorpte-eaudlea.  They 
are  ominous  of  death,  and  their  route  indicates  the 
road  the  corpse  is  to  be  carried  for  burial.  The  size 
and  colour  of  the  light  tell  whether  the  fated  person 
is  young  or  old.  It  is  or  was  customary  in  some 
places  to  light  a  candle,  previously  blessed,  during 
the  time  of  a  woman's  travail.  C.  were  supposed  to 
be  efficacious  after  death  as  well  as  before  birth, 
for  thev  were  placed  on  the  corpse.  The  object 
was  doubtless  to  ward  off  evil  spirits,  who  were 
supposed  to  be  always  on  the  alert  to  injure  souls 
on  entering  and  on  quitting  tho  world.  See  al*o 
Cj 


CA'NDLEBERRY,  CAftni.itnF.RHY  Myrtle,  Wax 
Trek,  Wax  Myrtle,  Tallow  Tree,  or  Baybkrry 
(Myrira  errifera),  a  small  tree  or  shrub  of  4 — 18 
feet  high,  but  generally  a  low  spreading  shrub,  a 
native  of  the  United  States  of  America,  but  most 
abundant  and  luxuriant  in  the  south.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Amentacr<r,  sub-order  Myr'uttt, 
according  to  some,  a  distinct  natural  order,  distin- 
guished by  naked  flowers,  with  1 -celled  ovary,  a 
drupaceous  fruit  (stone-fruit) — the  scales  becoming 
flesh v— and  a  single  erect  seed.  The  genus  Jfyriea 
has  male  and  female  flowers  on  sepurate  plants; 
and  the  scales  of  the  catkin  in  both  male  nnd  female 
flowers  arc  concave.  The  C.  has  evergreen  oblongo- 
lanceolate  leaves,  with  two  small  serratures  on  each 
side  at  the  point,  sprinkled  with  resinous  dots.  The 
bark  and  leaves  when  bruised  emit  a  delightful  fra- 
grance. The  drupes — popularly  called  berries — are 
about  the  size  of  peppercorns,  and  when  ripe,  are 
covered  with  a  greenish-white  wax,  which  is  collect- 
ed bv  boiling  them  and  skimming  it  off,  and  is  after- 
ward's  melted  and  refined.  A  bushel  of  berries  will 
yield  four  or  five  pounds.  It  is  used  chiefly  for 
candles,  which  burn  slowly  with  little  smoke,  and 
emit  an  agreeable  balsamic  odour,  but  do  not  give 
a  strong  light.  An  excellent  scented  soap  is  made 
from  it. — M.  Gale  is  the  Sweet  Calk  of  the  moors 
and  bogs  of  Scotland,  well  known  for  its  delightful 
fragrance,  a  native  of  the  whole  northern  parts  of  the 
world.  Several  species  are  found  at  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  one  of  which,  M.  Cordifolia,  bears  the 
name  of  Wax  Siiri  b,  and  caudles  are  made  from  its 
berries. 

CA'N'DLEMAS,  in  its  ecclesiastical  meaning,  is  the 
feast  of  the  Purification  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
is  observed  on-  the  id  of  February.  This  festival  is 
very  strictly  kept  by  the  Roman  Catholic  Church, 
there  being  a  procession  with  many  lighted  candles, 
and  those  required  for  the  service  of  the  ensuing 
year  being  also  on  that  occasion  consecrated ;  hence 
the  name  Candlemas  Day.  In  Scotland,  this  day  is 
one  of  the  four  term-days  appointed  for  periodical 
annual  payments  of  money,  interest,  Uses,  Ac.,  and 
of  entrv  to  premises — the  three  other  term-days  there 
being  Whitsunday,  Lammas  aud  Martinmas.  See 
Term-uavr. 

An  old  document  of  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
preserved  in  the  archives  of  the  Society  of  Antiqua- 
ries, London,  concerning  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
in  the  English  Church,  speaks  thus  of  the  custom 
of  carrying  candles :  '  On  Candlemas  Daye  it  shall 
be  declared  that  the  bearyingo  of  caudles  is  done  in 
the  memorie  of  Christe,  the  spirituall  lyghte  whom 
Simeon  dyd  prophecye  ["a  light  to  lighten  the 
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Gentiles"),  as  it  U  redde  in  tlie  churche  that  dure.' 
But  an  older  and  lieu  then  origin  is  ascribed  to  the 
prac'iee.  The  Romans  were  in  the  habit  of  burning 
candies  on  this  day  to  the  goddess  Februa,  the 
mother  of  Mars ;  and  Pope  Sorgius,  seeing  it  would 
lie  useless  to  prohibit  a  practice  of  bo  long  stand- 
ing, turned  it  to  Christian  account  by  enjoining 
a  similar  offering  of  candles  to  the  Virgin.  The 
caudles  were  aup|»osed  to  have  the  effect  of  frighten- 
ing the  devil  and  all  evil  spirits  away  from  the 
person*  who  carried  them,  or  from  the  houses  in 
which  they  were  placed.  An  order  of  council  in 
15SI  prohibited  the  ceremony  in  England.  There  is 
a  tradition  in  most  parts  of  Europe  to  the  effect 
that  a  line  C.  portends  a  severe  winter.  In  Scotland, 
the  prognostication  is  expressed  in  the  following 
distich : 

Mf  Candlemas  Is  fair  and  clear, 
Tlun-ll  b«  twa  winter*  in  the  year.' 

Christ's  Presentation,  the  ITolydiiy  of  St.  Simeon, 
and,  in  the  north  of  England,  the  Wives'  Feast-day, 
were  names  given  to  Candlemas  Day.  See  Brand's 
Popular  Antiquities,  Bohn's  edition. 

CA'NDLE-NTT  (MruriUs  triloba),  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Euphorbiaeta*  (q.  v.)  a  native  of  the 
South  Sea  Island?,  Madagascar,  Molucca,  Java,  Ac, 
which  produces  a  heart-shaped  nut  with  a  very 
hard  shell,  and  a  kernel  good  to  eat  when  roasted, 
although  in  a  raw  state  it  possesses  in  a  slight 
degree  some  of  the  active  properties  so  common  in 
the  Enphorbiacta,  and  Is  apt  to  cause  purging 
and  colic.  It  is  about  as  large  as  a  walnut.  An 
excellent  bland  oil  is  procured  from  it,  used  both 
for  food  and  ns  a  lamp  oil.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
Society  Islands  after  slightly  baking  these  nuts  in  an 
oven,  and  removing  the  shell,  bore  holes  through 
the  kernels,  and  string  them  on  rushes,  hanging 
them  up  in  their  houses,  to  be  used  for  torches, 
which  ate  made  by  enclosing  four  or  five  strings 
in  a  leaf  of  the  screw-pine  (Pnndanus).  These 
torches  are  often  used  in  fishing  by  night,  and 
burn  with  much  brilliancy.  The  lampblack  used 
in  tattooing  was  obtained  from  the  shell  of  the 
candle-nut.  A  gummv  substance  exudes  from  the 
C.  tree,  which  the  Tahitiaus  chew. 

CA'SPI.ESTICK.  The  ordinary  C.  is  so  well 
known  that  no  description  is  needed.  The  most 
important  modern  improvement  in  the  C.,  is  a  con- 
trivance for  maintaining  the  candle  at  a  uniform 
height,  by  means  of  a  spring  placed  below  the 
caudle,  and  confined  in  the  cylindrical  body  of  the 
C. ;  this  spring  presses  the  candle  upwards  with 
sufficient  force  to  drive  it  completely  out,  but  for 
a  collar  ut  the  top,  against  which  the  "surface  around 
the  wick  l«ars,  and  thus,  as  the  candle  melts,  it 
yields  to  the  pressure  of  the  spring,  and  maintains  a 
uniform  height.  The  collar,  when  properly  adjusted, 
also  prevents  the  guttering  to  which  composite 
candles  are  liable  when  exposed  to  currents  of  air 
or  moved  about. 

CANDLISII,  Robert  Smith,  D.  D.,  an  emi- 
nent Scottish  divine,  was  born  in  Glasgow,  in 
180",  entered  the  university  of  his  native  city  in 
]N'2"i,  and  was  licensed  as  a  preacher  in  connec- 
tion with  the  Established  Church  in  1S81.  In  1634 
he  became  minister  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh. 
From  this  period,  his  public  career  may  be  said 
to  have  commenced.  With  intense  zeal,  he  "advocated 
the  justice  and  necessity  of  ecclesiastical  reforms, 
and  became  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  vigorous 
leaders  of  the  popular  or  '  non-intrusion  '  party.  After 
the  Disruption  (»cc  Free  Cih'kch),  he  co-operated 
with  Dr.  Chalmers  and  other  chiefs  of  the  newly 
formed  denomination  in  organising  consolidating, 
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and  extending  its  aggressive  effort*.  Since  the  death 
of  Dr.  Chalmers,  he  has  been  the  most  active  and 
influential  worker  in  the  Free  Church,  and  the 
man  to  whom,  above  all  others,  it  is  most  deeply 
indebted.  As  a  debater  in  church  courts,  he  la 
unequalled ;  as  a  preacher,  he  is  noted  for  earnest- 
ness, strength,  and  acuteness  of  mind.  His  writings 
have  not  made  the  same  impression  on  the  com- 
munity as  his  actions,  but  they  are  nevertheless 
highly  respectable  in  point  of  ability.  The  prin- 
cipal are — Contributions  to  the  Erjifrntion  nf  the 
Bonk  of  Genesis,  An  Examination  of  Mr.  Maurice's 
Theological  Essays,  and  Life  in  a  Risen  Saviour. 
CA'NDY.    See  Cktlos. 

CA'NDYS  (Gr.),  a  loose  gown,  worn  by  the  Medes 
and  Persians  over  their  other  garments.  It  was 
made  of  woollen  cloth,  which  was  either  purple  or  of 
some  other  brilliant  colour,  and  hade  wide  sleeves. 
In  the  sculptures  at  Perse  polls,  nearly  all  the 
personages  are  represented  as  so  attired.  A  gown 
of  a  very  similar  kind  is  still  worn  by  Arabians, 
Turks,  and  other  orientals. 

CAXDYSU'GAR  is  the  popular  namo  applied 
to  ordinary  sugar  when  procured  in  large  crystals 
by  the  gradual  and  slow  cooling  of  a  concentrated 
solution  of  sugar.    Sec  Scgar. 

CA'XDYTUFT  (Iberi*),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Crueifera,  distinguished  by  unequal 
petals,  the  largest  being  towards  the  circumference 
of  the  dense  corymbs  in  which  the  flowers  grow, 
aud  by  an  emarginate  pouch  with  the  valves  keeled 
and  winged,  the  cells  one-seeded,  and  the  cotyle- 
dons accumbent.  See  Cotyledon'.  The  species 
arc  chiefly  found  in  the  countries  surrounding  the 
Mediterranean  Sea,  and  the  name  C.  is  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  that  of  the  Island  of  Car.dia,  the 
name  Ibtris  from  Iberia  (Spain).  One  s|>ceics,  /. 
amara,  remarkablo  for  its  bitterness,  is  a  doubtful 
nativo  of  England.  Some  species  arc  slightly 
shrubby,  some  are  herbaceous  perennials,  some 
annuals.  Some  are  among  the  most  familiar  orna- 
ments of  our  flower-gardens,  as  the  annual  White 
and  Purple  C.  (/.  umbellata),  the  Sweet-scented 
C.  (/.  odorata),  and  two  slightly  shrubby  species, 
/.  snnpervirens  and  /.  temperfliirrns,  the  latter  of 
which,  in  favourable  situations,  continues  to  blossom 
throughout  the  whole  winter,  and  pleases  the  eye  at 
all  seasons,  both  by  the  abundance  and  the  perfect 
whiteness  of  its  flowers. 

CANE,  or  KEN",  a  river  rising  in  Bundelcnnd^ 
near  lat.  23°  54'  N.,  and  long.  8t»  13'  E.,  and,  after 
a  north-north-east  course  of  230  miles,  entering  the 
Jumtia  in  lat.  25°  47'  N.,  and  long.  8«>°  35  E.  It 
is  too  rapid  and  nigged  for  navigation ;  and  is 
remarkable  for  the  matchless  beauty  of  its  pebbles. 

CANE,  a  term  sometimes  indiscriminately  applied 
to  any  small  and  smooth  rod,  of  the  thickness  of  a 
walking-stick  or  less ;  hut  more  correctly  limited 
to  the  stems  of  the  smaller  palms  and  the  larger 
grasses.  We  thus  speak  of  Sugar  C,  Bamboo  C., 
4c,  among  the  latter;  whilst  among  the  former, 
this  name  is  particularly  appropriated  to  the  species 
of  the  genus  Calamus,  also  called  Rattan.  To  this 
genus  belong  the  canes  largely  imported  from  the 
tropical  regions  of  the  cast  for  making  bottoms  of 
chairs,  couches,  &c.    See  Rattan. 

CANE  SUGAR.    See  Shoar. 

CANE'A,  or  CA'NN A,  called  Khania(Ta  Chanitf) 
by  the  Greeks,  is  the  capital  of  the  island  of  Caudia 
or  Crete,  and  situated  on  the  northern  coast,  in  lat. 
S56  28'  N  ,  and  long.  24°  2'  E.  It  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cydonia.  The  present  city  is  of  Venetian 
origin,  and  dates  from  1252  a.  p.,  when  a  colony  was 
sent  from  Venice  to  occupv  it.    The  object  of  its 
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foundation  was  to  keep  down  the  Greeks,  who  had 
been  in  arm*,  and  at  open  war  with  their  Italian 
lords,  almost  without  intermission  from  the  day  when 
the  Venetians  first  set  foot  on  their  shores.  Venetian 
coat  a  of  anna  are  Mill  observed  over  the  doorway* 
of  some  of  the  principal  houses.  C.  is  surrounded 
by  a  strong  wall  and  deep  ditch,  both  of  which, 
however,  are  in  a  state  of  great  dilapidation;  it 
has  a  good,  but  very  shallow  harbour.  C.  is  the 
principal  mart  for  Candian  commerce,  and  export* 
to  France  and  Italy,  oil,  soap,  wax,  &c.  Consuls 
from  all  nations  are  stationed  here,  and  it  is  the 
residence  of  the  Turkish  governor  of  Candin,  and 
of  the  Greek  bishop.  Pop.  about  6(M>0,  of  whom  a 
seventh  are  Christians  and  Jews.  The  language 
•poken  is  modem  Greek.  The  environs  of  C.  arc 
very  beautiful. 

CA'XE-BRAKE  (Anmdiiuxria   fnarrorpmna\  a 
large  kind  of  reed  or  grass,  Indigenous  to  the  warmer , 
parts  of  the  United  Rates  of  North  America.  It 
grows  in  martthy  situations.    It  is  of  a  genus  allied 
to  the  bamboo.    The  flower*  are  in  panicles. 

CANT.' I/LA  (Canella  alba),  a  small  tree  common 
in  the  West  Indies,  where  it  is  often  called  Wild 
Cinnamon.  Its  place  In  the  botanical  system  has 
not  yet  been  exactly  ascertained,  but  it  seems  to 
be  allied  to  Pittotporaeta.  The  fruit  is  a  smsll 
black  berry.  The  whole  tree  is  very  aromatic,  and 
it*  flowers  are  extremely  fragrant.  The  bark  of 
the  young  branches  is  the  C.  Bark  of  apothecaries, 
also  known  in  commerce  as  Whiteurood  Bark,  and 
sometimes  called  White  CSntutrnon.  It  forms  a 
considerable  article  of  export  from  the  Bahamas. 
It  has  an  aromatic  fragrance,  regarded  as  inter- 
mediate between  that  of  cinnamon  and  that  of 
clove,  and  a  bitterish,  acrid,  pungent  taste.  It  is 
employed  as  a  stomachic  and  stimulant  tonic,  and 
as  an  aromatic  addition  to  tonics  or  to  purgatives, 
In  debilitated  conditions  of  the  digestive  organs. 

CA'XES  VENA'TICI    (Lat.  Hunting  Dogs),  a 

'  constellation  of  the  northern  hemisphere,  added  by 
Helr-eiiim,  and  known  generally  as  the  greyhounds 

.  of  HeJvetius.  The  dogs  are  distinguished  by  the 
names  of  Asterion  and  Chara.    On  the  ceiestiol 

;  globe,  they  are  represented  as  being  held  in  leash 
by  Bootes,  and  apparently  pursuing  Ursa  Major 

>  (fl-  V-)  rou<|d  tne  P°'°  °f  tno  beavena. 

CANG,  CAXQUE,  or  KEA,  an  instrument  of 
degrading  punishment  in  use  in  China.  It  consists 
of  A  large  wooden  collar  fitting  close  round  the 
neck,  and  the  weight  of  which  is  usually  from  50 
to  4W  pounds.  Over  the  parts  where  the  C.  fastens 
are  posted  slips  of  paper,  on  which  the  mandarin 
places  his  seal,  so  that  the  culprit  may  not  be 
relieved  until  the  full  term  of  his  sentence  has 

.expired,  which  sometimes  extends  to  15  days.  On 
the  C.  is  also  inscribed,  in  large  letters,  the  offence 
and  the  duration  of  the  punishment.  The  criminal 
having  been  paraded  through  the  streets  by  the 
police,  is  then  left  exposed  in  some  thoroughfare  of 
tho  city.  As  he  is  incapable  of  using  his  hands,  he 
has  to  be  fed  during  the  time  he  is  suffering  the 
penalty. 

CA'NGAS  DE  O'NIS,  a  town  of  the  Asturias. 
Spain,  about  35  miles  east-south-east  of  Oviedo. 
It  is  a  poor  place,  but  in  its  vicinity  are  one  or 
two  interesting  moaastic  stnictures,  and  the  cave 
whence  the  Goth*  fled  and  hid  themselves,  after  the 
battle  of  Gundalotc,  In  711,  and  from  which,  in  718, 
they  issued,  and  annihibited  the  Moorish  invaders. 
Pop.  C3K0. 

CAN'ICA'TTI,  a-towa  of  Sicily,  In  the  province 
of  Girgenti,  and  15  miles  east-north-east  of  the  city  1 
of  that  name.  .It.  is  situated  on  the  banks  of  the  | 
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I  Xaro,  is  well  built,  and  has  sulphur  mines.  The 
inhabitants,  1k,»mh>  in  number,  are  principally  en- 
gaged in  agricultural  pursuits. 

CAXI'CCLAR,  CANICULAR  DATS,  or 
DOG-DAYS,  CANICULAR  YEAR.  Canicular 
was  an  old  name  of  Canis  Minor  (q.  v.);  it  was  alio 
used  to  denote  Sirius  or  the  I)og-stur,  the  largest 
and  brightest  of  all  the  stars,  and  which  is  situated 
in  the  month  of  Canis  Major  (q.  v.).  From  the 
Heliacal  Rising  (q.  v.)  of  this  star  (Sirius),  the 
ancients  reckoned  their  dog-days,  or  I)ie»  Canicu- 
larct,  w  hich  were  40  in  number — 20  before,  and  20 
after  the  rising  of  the  star.  The  rising  of  the  dog. 
star  was  in  ignorance  supposed  to  be  the  occasion 
of  the  extreme  heat  and  the  diseases  incidental  to 
these  days.  It  was  by  mere  accident  that  the 
rising  of  the  star  coincided  with  the  hottest  season 
of  the  year,  in  the  times  and  countries  of  the  old 
astronomers.  The  time  of  its  rising  depends  on  the 
latitude  of  the  place,  and  is  later  and  luter  every 
year  in  all  latitudes  owing  to  precession.  In  time, 
the  star  will  rise  in  the  dead  of  winter.  The  Cani- 
cular Year  was  that  known  among  the  Egyptians 
and  Ethiopians.  It  was  computed  from  one  rising 
of  Sirius  to  the  next,  and  consisted  ordinarily  of  305 
days,  and  every  fourth  year  of  3M.  This  year  was 
sometimes  culled  the  Heliacal  Year.  The  reason 
for  computing  the  year  from  the  rising  of  Sirius, 
seems  to  have  been  that,  at  the  time,  the  heliacal 
rising  coincided  with  the  greatest  swelling  of  the 
Nile. 

CA'NIDjE  (Lat.  canis,  a  dog),  a  family  of  the 
Digitigrade  (q.  v.)  section  of  carnivorous  mammalia, 
which,  as  now  generally  defined,  is  lets  extensive 
than  the  Liunsmn  genus  Cam*,  the  hya-nas  being 
excluded  from  it,  and  referred  to  the  family  Uiivr- 
r'tda*  (civets,  ichneumons,  tc).  Tliese  families  are, 
indeed,  closely  connected,  and  hyenas  may  he  said 
to  form  a  connecting  link  between  them,  the  denti- 
tion, however,  making  a  nearer  approach  than  in 
either  of  them  to  that  of  the  cats  or  Felul*.— The 
C.  have  two  flat  tuberculous  molar  teeth  or  grinders 
on  each  side,  behind  the  great  carnivorous  cheek- 
tooth— the  last  pneraolar 

—of  the  upper  jaw,  a  [7^^^^^ 
dentition  resembling  that    Jf  ^\tXH^ 
of  the    bear   family,  or    ft  T\rS\*fs2& 
Urtidit,   to    which  *  they    O  iVW  X^-J* 
exhibit  a  further  rescm-      Dentition  of  Canidas. 
blance  in  their  power  of 

adapting  themselves  to  the  use  of  Testable  food. 
Their  whole  organisation  fits  them  to  be  less  ex- 
clusively carnivorous  than  the  feline  tribe.  They 
have  generally  three  incisors  or  cutting  teeth,  with 
one  large  canine  tooth,  and  four  premolars  on  each 
side  in  each  jaw,  two  true  molars  on  each  side  in 
the  upper  jaw,  and  three  in  the  lower.  The  true 
molars  are  adapted  for  crushing  either  bones  or 
vegetable  food.  The  lust  pra-molats  in  the  upper 
jaw  are  remarkably  large,  and  particularly  adapted 
lor  cutting  flesh.  Sec  Doo,  Fksj.ec,  Foxj  Jacwal, 
Ltcaon,  Woi.r,  &c. 

CANIS  MA  JOR,  the  Greater  Doy,  a  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere,  below  the  feet  of 
Orion.  It  contains  Sirius,  the  brightest  of  all  the 
stars,  and  its  place  may  be  found  by  means  of  this 
star,  which  is  on  the  continuation  of  the  line  through 
the  belt  of  Orion.  According  to  Flamstead,  it 
contains  81  stars. 

CA'XIS  MI  NOR,  the  Lewr  Diy,  is  a  constella- 
tion of  the  southern  hemisphere.  It  is  near  tanks 
Major,  and  just  below  Gemini.  Procyon,  of  the 
first  magnitude,  is  its  principal  star,  and  lies  in  a 
direct  line  between  Sirius  and  Pollux;  so  that  the 
position  of  the  constellation  may  be  found  by  rueans 
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of  this  aur.  According  to  Flatustcad,  it  contains  in 
all  14  sura. 

CA  NISTER  SHOT.    8ms  Cas b  Shot. 

CA'NKER,  a  disease  of  plants,  especially  fatal  to 
fruit-trees  In  many  gardens.  It  is  a  kind  of  gan- 
grene, usually  beginning  in  the  young  shoots  and 
brunches,  and  gradually  proceeding  towards  the 
trunk,  killing  the  tree  in  the  course  of  a  few  years. 
Wet  subsoils  seem  in  many  cases  to  induce  it,  and  it 
begins  most  readily  in  shoots  that  have  been  imper- 
fectly ripened  and  injured  by  frost,  or  which  have 
received  some  accidental  wound.  Those  varieties  of 
fruit-trees  which  have  been  long  propagated  by 
grafting  and  budding  are  most  liuble  to  it.  It  is 
sometimes  cured  by  heading  doim  the  tree,  and 
causing  it  to  throw  out  new  branches. 

CANKER,  a  vague  term  applied  to  various  dis- 
eases of  the  lower  animals,  characterized  by  their 
chronic  nature,  and  consisting  chiefly  in  ulceration, 
suppuration,  and  the  development  of  fungoid  excres- 
cences in  the  parts  afTected. 

CANKER,  in  the  foot  of  the  horse.  This  malady, 
believed  by  Gerlach  of  Berlin  to  be  truly  cancerous, 
is  observed  in  two  different  forms :  in  the  acute 
stage,  when  the  malady  is  chiefly  local ;  and  in  the 
chronic  stage,  when  the  constitution  suffers;  and  all 
locsl  remedies  fail  to  restore  a  healthy  function  of 
the  structures  of  the  foot. 

Si/mpt'""*- — It  usually  commences  by  discharge 
from  the  heels,  or  the  cleft  of  the  frog  of  the  horse's 
foot.  The  horn  becomes  soft  and  disintegrated,  the 
vascular  structure  beneath  become  inflamed,  and 
the  pain  which  the  animal  endures  is  intolerable. 
It  is  therefore  very  lame  on  one,  two,  or  all  feet, 
according  to  the  number  affected.  Though  there  is 
no  constitutional  fever,  the  horse  becomes  ema- 
ciated, and  unfit  for  work.  During  wet  weather, 
and  on  damp  soil,  the  symptoms  increase  in  severity. 
The  sore  structures  bleed  on  the  least  touch,  and 
considerable  fungoid  granulations,  commonly  called 
proud  flesh,  form  rapidly. 


seed,  and  hooked  or  spiral  embryo.  But  only  two 
plants  of  the  order  or  sub-order  are  known,  both  of 
them  valuable,  Hemp  (q.  v.)  and  the  Hoi'  (q.  v.). 

CA'NNE  (ancient  Canna),  a  town  of  Naples,  in 
the  province  of  Term  di  B.iri,  H  miles  west-south- 
west of  Barletts,  not  far  from  the  mouth  of  the 
Ofanto,  formerly  the  Aulidus.  It  is  celebrated  cn 
account  of  the  great  victory  here  gained  by 
Hannibal  over  the  Romans  in  the  summer  of  21 
'n.  c.  Hannibal  cros*cd  the  Aufidus  at  a  ford, 
and  attacked  the  Komans.  who  in  a  short  time 
were  almost  annihilated  by  the  terrible  Numidian 
cavalry.  Among  those  left  on  the  field  were. 
Paulus  yEmilius,  the  consul  of  the  previous  year ; 
Miniicius,  the  late  Master  of  the  Horse ;  and  a 
vast  number  of  Roman  knights.  The  loss  of  tho 
Romans  is  stated  by  Livy  at  45,<XM>  infantry  and 
8iKM>  cavalry.  As  Hannibal  lost  in  the  battle'  6<mo 
men,  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  follow  tho 
advice  of  Maharhal,  and  advance  rapidly  on  Rome. 
Twenty  thousand  Romans  were  made"  prisoners, 
partly  on  the  field  of  battle  aud  partly  in  the 
camp. 

CANNES,  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Var,  pleasantly  situated  on  the 
Mediterranean,  on  the  road  to  Nice.  It  is  famed 
for  its  salubrity,  which  has  induced  a  number  of 
English  families  to  make  it  a  winter  residence ; 
I«ord  Brougham,  among  others,  has  a  tine  villa 
here.  Latterly,  the  town  has  been  much  improved. 
It  has  fisheries  of  anchovies  and  sardines,  and  a 
trade  in  the  produce  of  the  district.  After  his 
csca|>o  from  Elba,  Bonaparte  landed  about  a  mile 
and  a  half  to  the  east  of  C,  March  1,  1815.  Pop. 

5m»o. 


it  is  most  frequently  seen  in  low-bred  draught  1 
or  coach  honn-s.    Dirt,  cold,  and  wet,  favour  the 
production  of  the  disease,  and  there  is  always  a 
tendency  to  relapse  when  once  an  animal  has  been 


CANNIBAL  (derived  from  a  variety  in  tho 
spelling  of  Caribs,  the  original  inhabitants  of  the 
West  India  Islands,  who  were  reputed  to  bo  man- 
eaters,  and  some  tribes  of  whom,  having  no  r  in 
their  language,    pronounced  their   name  Canib), 

Cur,— This  disease  is  occasionally  hereditarv,  !  ™?»\  ^     lhu  /freik  ,  w»rd  ^throjy}^ 

a      ;.,   „♦  r-„  „,k- :„  i„..L,i  j  j,.' i  which  is  often  used  instead  of  it,  one  who  feeds 

on  human  flesh.  The  practice  is  often  attributed 
by  classical  and  early  Christian  writers  to  races 
whose  practices  they  denounce  as  abominable ; 
but  the  denunciation  is  often  better  evidence  of 
the  abhorrence  of  cannibalism  by  those  miking 
the  accusation  than  of  its  practice  by  the  accused. 
Homer  makes  Polyphemus  eat  men,  but  only  as 
one  of  his  other  unnatural  attributes  as  a  monster. 
The  early  Christian  writers  frequently  attributed 
cannibalism  to  the  unconverted.  St.  Jerome  gives 
his  personal  testimony  to  the  practice,  stating  that 
when  he  was  a  little  boy  liwng  in  Gaul  he  beheld 
the  Scots — a  people  of  Britain— eating  human  flesh  ; 
and  though  there  were  plenty  of  cattle  and  sheep 
at  their  disposal,  yet  would  they  prefer  a  ham 
of  the  herdsman"  or  a  piece  of  female  breast  as 
a  luxury.  Statements  in  old  authors  still  more 
absurd  induced  some  thinkers  to  believe  that  canni- 
balism is  unnaturnl,  and  to  deny  that  it  was  ever 
practised  by  human  beings  except  under  the  pres- 
sure of  starvation.  The  accurate  observation  of 
late  travellers  has,  however,  put  it  beyond  doubt 
that  cannibalism  has  been  and  is  systematically 
practised.  Comic,  as  part  of  his  system  of  poMtive 
philosophy,  accepting  of  cannibalism  as  a  condition 
of  barbarism,  maintains  that  the  greatest  step  in 
human  civilisation  was  the  invention,  of  slavery, 
since  it  put  an  end  to  the  victor  eating  the  van- 
quished. Tho  facts,  however,  which  we  possess, 
shew  that  tho  people  systematically  addicted  to 
human  flesh  arc  not  the  most  degraded  of  tho 
of  CRTirAfK..*  (q.  v.).  differing  from  the  proper  I  human  race.  For  instance,  in  the  Australian  conti- 
Urtxcacta  chiefly  in  the  suspended  exalbumioous  |  nent,  where  the  larger  animals  arc  scarce,  the  |Rople, 


Treatment. — Pare  awav  detached  portions  of  horn, 
and,  in  mild  cases,  sprinkle  powdered  acetate  of 
copper  over  the  sore ;  apply  over  this  pledgets  of 
tow,  fixed  over  the  foot  by  strips  of  iron  or  wood 
passed  between  shoe  aud  fool.  In  severe  cases,  tar 
and  nitrate  acid,  creosote  and  turpentine,  chloride 
of  xinc  paste,  and  other  active  caw-ties,  have 
to  be  used  for  a  time  with  the  regular  employment 
of  pressure  on  the  diseased  surface.  The  animal 
requires  to  be  tn-ated  constitutionally  by  periodical 
purgatives  and  alteratives.  Good  food',  fresh  air, 
and  exercise  often  aid  much  in  the  treatment  of 
the  disease. 

CA'NNA,  one  of  the  islands  of  the  Hebrides,  off 
the  west  coast  of  Scotland,  7  miles  south-west  of 
Skye,  and  3  miles  north  west  of  Rum.  It  belongs 
to  Argyleshire.  and  is  4}  miles  long  from  east  to 
west,  ami  1  mile  broad.  The  surface  stands  high 
above  the  sea,  and  consists  of  trap  (elaystone, 
porphyry,  and  clap  conglomerate,  with  fragments 
of  old  red  sandstone  and  bituminous  wood),  which 
has  overflowed  thin  lamina  of  coal  and  shale.  The 
island  has  a  hill  of  basalt,  called  Compass  Hill, 
which  reverses  the  magnetic  needle. 

CANNABINA  CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  Dicoty- 
ledonous plants,  or,  according  to  many,  a  sub-order 
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who  are  of  an  extremely  degraded  type,  feed  on  I  against  Mr.  Tieracy's  motion  regarding  peace  with 
worms  and  herbs,  and  ImTe  only  been  known  in  |  the  French  Directory,  the  latter  of  which,  espe- 
casual  and  exceptional  conditions  to  feed  on  human  '  cially,  was  regarded  as  a  master-piece  of  eloquence, 
flesh.     The  New  Zealanders,  on  the  other  hand,  alike  by  the  House  and    the    country.     In  tho 


who  are  the  most  highly  developed  aboriginal 
race  with  which  late  European  civilisation  has  had 
to  compete,  were,  down  to  a  late  period,  systematic 
feeders  on  human   flesh,  despising  the  inefficient 


debates  on  the  Hubcas  Corpus  Sus|>cnsion  Act, 
the  union  with  Ireland,  and  other  important  ques- 
tions, ('.  gave  valuable  assistance  to  the  ministry, 
not  only  by  his  voice  in  parliament,  but  by  his 
food  which  satisfied  the  native  of  Australia.  In  pen  in  a  satirical  paper,  called  the  Anti-Jaeobin, 
Angas'a  Xtw  Zealand  Illuttrattd,  thero  is  a  picture  ( in  which  he  especially  lashed  the  '  New  Philoso- 
of  the  country  mansion  of  tho  accomplished  chief  phy,'  as  it  wus  called,  promulgated  by  the  French 
Rangihacta,  '  one  of  the  finest  specimens,'  says  the  republicans.  T7ie  Knife  Grinder  is  one  of  the 
author,  '  of  elaborately  ornamented  dwellings  yet  best  known  and  happiest  of  hi* 


extant.'  Its  name  is  Kai  Tangata,  which  mean*, 
Eat  man ;  and  it  had  been  so  called  in  pleasing 
memorial  of  the  feasts  held  within  its  wall*.  It 
has  l>een  supposed  that  the  reason  why,  among  the 
Jews  and  several  eastern  nations,  the  eating  of 
swine's  flesh  was  forbidden  as  an  unclean  food,  was 
its  resemblance  to  human  flesh,  and  the  danger  that 
persons  accustomed  to  the  one  might  not  retain 
their  abhorrence  of  the  other.  In  the  Crusades,  the 
Saracens  charged  their  Christian  enemies  with  eating 


(Torts  in  this 

line.  In  1801,  Pitt  resigned  office,  and  C.  joined 
the  opposition  against  the  Addington  ministry. 
When  Pitt  again  became  premier  in  1804,  C.  was 
made  treasurer  of  the  navy,  an  office  which  he  held 
until  Pitt's  death  in  1806.  His  opposition  to  the 
short-lived  Grenville  ministry  which  succeeded, 
savoured  of  the  bitterness  of  party  feeling,  and  his 
treatment  of  Fox  in  his  last  days,  and  of  his  memory 
after  his  death,  was  far  from  generous.  When  the 
Portland  ministry  was   formed    in    1807,  C.  was 


unclean  food,  including  flesh  of  men  and  of  swine.  '  appointed  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  a  position 
In  the  old  romance  of  Richard  Cteur  dc  Lion,  he  is  for  which  he  was  specially  qualified,  and  his  dis- 
reprcscnted,  on  recovering  from  sickness,  as  longing  !  patches,  written  at  this  time,  are  models  of  manli- 
for  a  piece  of  pork ;  but  that  not  being  procurable,  a  j  ness  and  lucidity.  In  1812  all  his  eloquence  was 
piece  of  a  Saracen's  head  was  substituted  for  it,  and  '  enlisted  in  favour  of  Catholic  emancipation.  During 
pronounced  by  him  to  be  infinitely  more  palatable,  the  same  year  he  was  elected  for  Liverpool,  for  which 
There  have  been  many  sad  instances  where  people 
who  naturally  had  a  horror  of  such  food,  have  been 
driven  by  starvation  to  eat  human  flesh — as  in 
sieges    and   shipwrecks.     Besides  these  instances 

however,  and  the  systematic  cannibals,  there  is  no  I  their  arbitrary  and  repressive  measures  until  182o, 
doubt  that  people  not  otherwise  habituated  to  the  when  he  resigned,  in  consequence  of  the  action  of 
practice,  have  been  excited  by  ferocity  and  revenge  the  government  against  Queen  Caroline.  Nominated 
to  eat,  and  with  relish,  the  flesh  of  enemies.  In  Governor-general  of  India  in  1822,  he  was  on  the 
many  of  the  cannibal  countries,  only  the  flesh  of  I  eve  of  departure  w  hen  the  suicide  of  the  Marquis  of 
enemies  is  consumed.    As  an  instance  that  this  is  a   Londonderry  called  him  to  the  head  of  Foreign 


he  was  ag:iin  returned  three  successive  times.  In 
1814  he  went  as  ambassador  to  Lisbon,  returned  in 
181fi,  and  was  made  President  of  the  Board  of 
Control,  and  supported  the  Liverpool  ministry  in  all 


natural  development  of  ferocity  in  degraded  natures, 
we  may  take  the  fate  of  the  Princess  Lamballe  in 
the  French  Revolution,  whose  heart  vas  plucked 


Affairs.  In  this  capacity,  C.  conferred  lasting  benefits 
on  his  country.  He  infused  a  more  liberal  spirit 
into  the  cabinet,  he  asserted  the  independence  of 


out  by  one  of  the  savages  of  the  mob,  taken  to  a  British  politics  against  the  diplomacy  that  would 

restaurant,  and  there  cooked  and  eaten  by  him.  have  entangled  the  nation  with  the  Holy  Alliance, 

The  great  Highland  chief,  Sir  Ewcn  Cameron  of  and  gave  a  new  direction  and  impetus  to  commercial 

Loehiel,  in  a  death-struggle  with  an  English  trooper,  affairs  by  a  gradual  laving  aside  of  the  prohibitive 

killed  him  by  biting  a  piece  out  of  his  throat,  and  system.     He  arranged  the  relations  of  Brazil  and 

used  to  say  it  was  the  sweetest  morsel  he  had  ever  Portugal ;  drew  the  French  cabinet  into  agreement 
tasted.                                                               |  with    the   British    respecting    Spanish  American 

CANNING,    George,    a     distinguished     British  affairs ;  was  the  first  to  recognise  the  free  states  of 

statesman  and  orator,  was  born  in  London,  April  Spanish  America;   promoted  the  treaty  combining 

11,  1770.  His  father,  who  was  descended  from  an  England.  France,  and  Russia,  for  a  settlement  of  the 
ancient   family,    incurred   the    displeasure   of  hi*  ,  affairs  of  Greece,  and  which  was  signed  July  6, 

relatives  for  marrying  beneath  his  station,  and  died  1827:    protected  Portugal  from  Spanish  invasion; 

in  poverty  when  his  son  was  only  a  year  old.    His  contended  earnestly  for  Catholic  emancipation  ;  and 

mother  (who  for  a  subsistence  tried  the  stage,  with  prepared  the  way  for  a  repeal  of  the  corn-laws, 

but  little  success,  married   an   actor,  and  subse-  In  February  1827,  a  stroke  of  paralysis  forced  the 

quently  a  linen-draper)  lived  to  rejoice  in  the  success  Earl  of  Liverpool  to  resign,  and  Mr.  C.  whs  called 

and    participate  in  the  good-fortune  of  her  boy,  upon  to  form  a  new  administration.     His  health, 


however,  gave  way  under  the  cares  of  office,  and  he 
died  8th  August  of  the  same  year.  His  remains 
were  interred  in  Westminster  Abbey,  near  those  of 


whose  education  was  liberally  provided  by  an  uncle. 
C.  was  first  educated  at  Eton,  from  which  he 
passed,  at  the  age  of  17,  to  Christ's  Church  College, 

Oxford,    where   he   greatly    distinguished  himself,  Pitt.    As  a  jwirliamcntary  orator,  C.  holds  a  promi- 

especiullv  in  classics.    While  here,  he  cultivated  the  nent  place  in  British  annals.    His  acuteness  of  mind, 

friendship  of  the  Hon.  Charles  Jenkinson  (after-  power  of  expression,  and  well-pointed  wit,  were 

ward*  Lot d  Liverpool),  who  was  of  considerable  remarkable;    but,  on  the  whole,  he  was  inferior 

service  to  him  in  after-life.    From  Oxford  he  went  to  Pitt.  Burke,  and  Fox.    He  lacked  the  imposing 

to  Lit  coin'*  Inn,  but  on  the  suggestion  of  Burke,  ns  characteristics  of  the  first,  the  overpowering  enthu- 


it  is  *tid,  he  soon  relinquished  the  bar  for  a  parlia- 
mentary career.  He  entered  the  House  for  New- 
port, Isle  of  Wight,  in  17. '3,  as  the  protege  and 
supporter  of  the  minister,  Pitt.  In  1 7 '.»*»,  he  was 
appointed  an  under-sccretarv  of  state.    It  was  not. 


siasm  of  the  second,  and  the  winning  address  of  the 
hist.  He  was  intensely  Brivdi.  and  bis  foreign 
policy  was  of  the  character  best  calculated  to  pro- 
mote British  interests. 

His  speeches  have  been  reprinted  in  6  vols.  8vo. 


.in"  ever,  until  179S  that  C.  made  a  reputation  as  by    Thcrrv,  and   several   memoirs,  including  one 

n:i    orator   and  a  statesman,  by  hi*   speeches   in  by  his  private  secretary,  Mr.  Staplcton,  liave  been 

favour   of  the   abolition   of  the  slave-trade,  and  published. 
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CANNING,  Charlies  Jons,  Viscocnt,  second 
son  of  the  above  statesman,  was  born  December 
1812.  Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he  suc- 
ceeded to  the  peerage  as  Viscount  0.  on  his  mother's 
death  in  18!l7,  his  elder  brother,  who  was  a  captain 
in  the  nary,  having  been  drowned  at  Madeira  in 
1828.  In  1841  he  became  Under-secretary  of  State 
for  Foreign  A  flairs  in  Sir  Robert  Peel's  govern- 
ment, and  afterwards  Commissioner  of  Woods  and 
Forests.  When  Lord  Aberdeen  came  into  office,  he 
was  made  Postmaster-general;  and  in  the  begin- 
ning of  1856,  he  succeeded  Lord  Dalhonsie  as 
Governor-general  of  India,  an  office  which  he  still 
His  conduct  during  the  awful  crisis  of  the 


Indian  mutiny  was  decried  at  the  time  by  many 
as  weak  and  pusillanimous  ;  but  the  general  opinion 
now,  when  all  the  circumstances  of  the  case 
are  better  known,  is  that  he  acted  with  singular 
courage,  moderation,  and  judiciousness.    Died  1862. 

CANNING.  Sib  Stratford.  See  Stratford  di 
Kkikliffk,  Viscount. 

CA'NNON,  is  a  general  name  for  large  pieces  of 
ordnance  or  artillery,  as  distinguished  from  those 
pieces  which  can  be  held  in  the  hand  while  being 
fired.  No  military  weapon  in  use  before  the  inven- 
tion of  gunpowder  can  fairly  come  under  this 
designation  ;  thoy  were  more  generally  of  tbe  kinds 


Mounting  of  a 


described  under  Balista.  At  what  exact  date  C. 
were  first  used  is  not  known  :  but  C,  culled  '  crakvs 
of  war,'  wi>re  employed  by  Edward  III.  againot  the 
Scow  in  1327,  by  the  French  at  the  siege  of  Puy 
(inillaume  in  1338,  and  by  Edward  III.  at  Crecy, 
anil  at  Calais  in  1346.  Figs.  1  and  2  represent  eariv 
forms  of  English  C.,  and  rig.  8  a  mode  of  mounting 
the  C.  on  carriages.  The  first  C.  or  Bombard*  were 
clnmnv,  wider  at  the  mouth  than  at  the  chamber, 
and  made  of  iron  bars  hooped  together  with  iron 
rings.  The  balls  fired  from  them  were  first  made  of 
stone,  afterwards  superseded  by  iron.  In  the  15lh 
c.  various  kinds  were  known  by  the  names  of  C, 
bombards  culverins,  serpentines,  kc.  Bombards  of 
great  length  and  power  were  employed  by  I,ouis  XI. 
during  his  Flemish  campaign  in  1477,  some  with 
stone  balls,  some  with  iron.  About  this  time,  C. 
began  to  be  made  by  casting  instead  of  with  hooped 
bars ;  and  bronze  or  bra*s  as  a  material  began  to 
be  used  as  well  as  iron.  The  C.  of  the  16th  c.  were 
generally  smaller,  but  better  finished,  than  those  of 
the  15th.  The  largest  C.  made  in  the  17th  c,  t=o 
far  as  is  known,  «as  the  B«-japoor  cast-iron  gun, 
'Jlalick  e  Meidan,'  or  'Lord  of  the  Plain,'  made 
either  by  Aurungzebe  or  by  the  Mahrattas;  it  was 
14  feet  long,  28  inches  bore,  and  required  a  ball 
of  lftox)  lbs.  weight.  From  the  time  of  the  great 
European  wars  in  that  centnry,  C.  hare  undergone 
Tast  improvements,  as  well  as  tbe  science  and  art 
of  artillery  necessary  for  their  management.  Mnjor 
fitrailh,  a  leading  authority  on  this  matter,  gives 
the  following  tabular  view  of  the  chief  kinds  of 


ordnance  now,  or  rather  recently,  in  use  in  tbe 
British  service,  army  and  navy  : 


Iron  Shell  C.un», 


Long  Iron  Onus. 


Lang  Brats  Onna, 


Iron 


12  In.-h. 
.  10  - 
8  - 


JW-poumlfr* 

54  - 

18  " 

U  " 

y  - 
12 

» 

6 
1 

10  Inch, 

ft  - 

Itt-noumkrs, 

184  " 

I*  " 

m  - 

*i  - 

8S  " 

S4  » 
I* 

1*  " 


Ckllkr.. 
lark. 

12 
10 
H 
*4 

6H 

44 
4 -J 

(medium),  4-6 
4-8 

Oavr\  8-7 
iltahtl  8-7 
(colonial),  *9 
8-0 


13  loch, 
10  - 
H  - 


4V,  ' 


lo- 
go 
6* 
»o 

4-  4 

8-0 
6-S 
6-2 

5-  7 

45 

18-0 
10-0 
SO 

ft-a 

4* 


U  fifth. 
Fr*t.  luck. 

8  4 
4 
9 

r. 
ii 
ii 
ii 
>• 
7 

<i 
ii 
ii 
n 
n 
it 
3 
'.' 
1' 


U 
S 

1 
4 

1  11 


wvifX. 

90 
St 
60 
66 
47 
4i 
8* 

18 
13 
S3 

6 

* 

« 
40 
30 
17 
IS 

« 

» 
17 
18 
10 

6 
86 
16 

8 

104" 


It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  tnanv  of 
the  novelties  introduced  within  the  last  few  years 
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are  not  here  included.  Nevertheless  the  table  will 
be  useful  for  occasional  reference.  The  apparent 
inconsistencies  in  length  and  weight  are  due  to  the 
great  differences  in  thickness  of  metal ;  and  if  we 
were  to  go  beyord  the  limits  of  the  table,  we  should 
find  that,  during  half  a  century,  iron  32-poundcrs 
have  varied  from  A3  down  to  so  low  as  25  cwt., 
and  21-poundcrs  from  fio  to  33  cwt.;  in  each  case 
the  length  and  weight  varying,  while  the  calibre 
remained  constant.  In  the  above  table,  the  calibre 
is  not  always  precisely  the  same  for  the  .same  weight 
of  ball ;  as  instanced  by  the  ft-J-pounders,  which 
have  6-2,  6  3,  and  u-4  inches  calibre ;  this  is  due  to 
the  fact  that  some  guns  have  more  windage,  or 
space  round  the  bull,  than  others. 

In  England,  during  the  lost  few  years,  great 
expense  has  been  incurred  in  replacing  old  C. 
by  others  of  larger  power  and  calibre ;  while  the 
French  are  gradually  bringing  about  a  limitation  in 
the  number  of  kind*  and  sizes,  for  the  sake  of 
simplicity. 

This  being  merely  a  general  or  collective  notice 
of  all  kinds  of  C.  as  a  class,  particulars  concerning 
each  kind  will  be  found  under  such  headings  as 
Arxstroso  firs,  Carroxade,  Gin,  Howitzer, 
Lancaster  Gcn,  Mortak,  Siiill  Gun,  4c. 

CANNON,  Allots  for.  The  material  generally 
used  for  the  manufacture  of  ordnance  is  bronze  (q.  v.), 
consisting  of  about  S»o  pans  of  copper  to  about  lo 
parts  of  tin.  In  the  casting  of  small  C,  such  as 
8-pouuders,  the  alloy  used  contains  921;  parts  of 
copper  to  7 \  parts  of  tin ;  w  hile  in  the  larger  C. 
the  tin  is  increased  until  the  proportion  reaches 
88  to  12.  The  presence  of  the  tin  increases  the 
hardness  of  the  alloy,  but  this  is  obtained  at  the 
expense  of  the  tenacity.  Great  care  must  be  taken 
to  insure  the  purity  of  the  copper  and  the  tin.  If 
lead  is  present  the  alloy  is  always  more  or  less  soft, 
and,  moreover,  liable  to  fuse  after  repeated  explo- 
sions; w  hile  the  presence  of  a  mere  trace  of  sulphur, 
arsenic,  phosphorus,  4c,  renders  the  alloy  very 
brittle.  The  finest  and  best  kinds  of  tin  are  those 
known  as  Cornish  or  as  Ranca  tin,  which  are  almost 
free  from  lead,  Ac.  It  is  customary,  in  the  casting 
of  C,  to  use  up  old  C.  or  other  bronze  implements, 
so  as  to  form  a  beginning  of  the  fused  metal  in  the 
furnace,  and  then  to  add  little  by  little  ihe  extra 
amount  of  copper  and  tin.  This  mode  of  procedure 
is  followed,  owing  to  the  difficulty  found  in  getting 
copper  ami  tin  to  amalgamate  readily,  so  as  to  yield 
an  alloy  of  uniform  composition.  This  point  is  of 
Rreat  importance  in  the  casting  of  ordnance,  as  the 
netals,  when  not  properly  alloyed,  are  liable  to 
separate  during  cooling,  and  yield  a  C.  of  variable 
composition  throughout. 

CANNON    FOUNDING    is    a    Tery  important 

manufacture,  requiring  a  careful  application  of 
metallurgic  processes.  Iti  IH.'iil,  the  government 
invited  iron  smelters  to  send  specimen*  of  iron  to 
the  Royal  Gun  Factory  at  Woolwich,  to  test  the 
capabilities  of  English  metal  for  the  manufacture 
of  good  gun*.  After  three  years  of  almost  inces- 
sant experiments  it  was  announced,  in  lsft9,  that 
Netherton  and  Parkhead  iron  from  Staffordshire, 
Rowling  iron  from  Yorkshire,  Blaenavon  iron  from 
Monmouthshire,  and  some  other  kinds,  possess  as 
many  good  qualities  for  the  purpose  as  any  foreign 
iron  whatever— a  decision  which  waa  as  unexpected  as 
it  was  welcome. 

There  are  now  many  important  questions  under 
discussion  concerning  the  manufacture  of  large 
ordnance.  Whether  cast-iron,  or  wrought-iron  bars 
bound  together  with  iron-hoops ;  whether  iron,  or 
steel ;  whether  steel  outside  of  iron,  or  iron  outside 
of  steel ;  whether  Iron  or  brass  ;  if  cast,  w  hether  cast 


]  hollow  or  solid ;  whether  to  be  made  for  breech- 
loading  or  lor  muzzle-loading;  whether  for  smooth 
bore  or  rifled  bore — these  are  jtoints  on  w  hich  elabo- 
rate and  costly  experiments  arc  being  made.  Pome 
of  the  results  will  be  noticed  under  the  particular 

'kinds  of  ordnance  to  which  they  more  especially 
relate. 

When  the  earlier  guns,  made  of  hooped  bars,  were 
superseded  by  cast  guns,  the  latter  were  always 
cast  hollow;  but  a  French  founder,  in  1748,  dis- 
covered a  mode  of  boring  guns  cast  solid.  Ever 
since  thut  time,  cannon  have  been  niore  frequently 
ca«t  solid  than  hollow,  under  a  belief  that  the 
texture  of  the  metal  is  rendered  closer  by  this 
arrangement.  This,  as  well  as  many  other  questions 
relating  to  the  manufacture  of  large  ordnance,  is  at 
the  present  day  undergoing  reconsideration. 

British  iron  cannon  were  wholly  made  by  con- 
tract until  within  the   last  few   years,  mostly  at 
|  the  great  works   in  Yorkshire  and  Staffordshire, 
'  and  at  Carron  in  Scotland ;  but  a  large  factory 
,  has  recently  bee n  established  within  the  arsenal  at 
\  Woolwich,  and  the  government  has  to  some  extent 
acquired  the  power  of  lowering  the  price  and  rxp 
iditing  the  supply.      The  casting  does  uot 
,  much  in  detail  from  that  of  other  large  masses  of 
1  iron-work.    There  is  a  central  pattern  or  model 
of  well-seasoned  wood,  or  of  iron  ;  there  is  an  exte- 
rior casting-box,  or  jacket  of  iron ;  and  there  is  a 
|  mass  of  w  ell-compacted  sand  and  clay,  or  sand 
|  and  coke-dust,  in  the  annular  space  between  the 
!  pattern    and    the   jacket.    The   jacket   and  the 
annulus  of  sand  are  built  tip  piecemeal,  so  that  the 
mould  shall   be  "ertical   in  the   casting-pit,  with 
the   muzzle   upwards.     At   Woolwich    there  are 
furnaces,  each  of  which  would  contain  moulten  metal 
enough  for  a  large  gun,  such  as  a  tiK-pounder ;  but 
it  is  deemed  better  to  melt  in  two  furnaces  for 
j  the  larger  castings,  and  to  let  the  two  streams  flow 
I  together  into  the  mould.    An  additional  mass  of 
'  iron  is  left  at  the  top,  to  compress  the  metal  of  the 
cannon   by  its  weight  when   in  the  liquid  state, 
i  After  a  due  length  of  time  for  cooling,  the  jacket 
is  opened  and  removed,  the  annulus  of  sand  is 
knocked  off,  and  the  cannon  is  bored  within  and 
turned  without,  until  the  proper  degree  of  smooth- 
ness is  attained.     In  boring,  according  to  some 
plans,  the  gun  revolves,  while  the  cutter  is  station- 
ary; in  others,  the  cutter  revolves,  while  the  gun  is 
stationary.    The  cutter  is  a  strong  sharp  steel  tool 
at  the  end  of  a  long  bar;  and  a  train  of  mechanism 
drives  it  onwards  as  fast  as  the  bore  is  made.  If 
the  gun  be  cast  hollow,  the  boring  is  only  a  kind  of 
scraping  of  the  interior;  but  if  solid,  the  whole 
calibre  is  formed  by  a  long-continued  acliou  of  the 
cutter,  which  briugs  off  the  metal  in  tine  Iragments. 

All  the  brass  guns  for  British  service  are  made 
by  the  government  at  Woolwich.  The  metal  is 
in  reality  bronze,  not  brass  (see  preceding  article  \. 
The  general  processes  are  similar  to  those  for  iron 
ordnance,  with  modifications  depending  partly  on 
the  smaller  size  of  the  guns,  and  partly  on  the 
characteristics  of  the  metal.  In  France,  brass  guns 
are  used  much  more  largely  than  in  England ; 
they  arc  lighter,  stronger,  and  more  durable  thao 
those  of  iron;  ami  it  is  a  question  now  largely 
discussed  among  military  men,  whether  brass  guns 
arc  or  are  not  worth  the  "greatly  increased  cost  which 
they  involve. 

Certain  peculiarities  in  the  manufacture  of  special 
'  kind*  of  ordnance  are  noticed  iu  the  articles  relating 
to  them. 

CANNON-BALL    TREE    (Cowrouptto  Gwian- 
rsm'il,  a  t;ee  of  the  natural  order  J-rtyih idai-m.  a 
i  native  of  Guiana,  of  great  size,  the  trunk  being 
|  often  more  than  two  feet  in  diameter.     It  has  large 
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ovate-oblong  leaves ;  the  flowers  arc  produced  in 
racemes,  they  arc  white  and  rose-coloured ;  and  the 
fruit  is  large,  '  about  the  sixe  of  a  36-pound  shot,' 
nearly  round.  The  hard  woody  shell  of  this  fruit 
is  used  for  drinking  vessel*. 


CAXNSTADT,  a  town  of  Wortemberg,  1 
fully  situated  on  tbe  Ncckar,  about  three  miles  north- 
east of  Stuttgart.  It  owes  its  origin  to  the 
Romans,  of  whose  presence  there  are  still  found 
many  traces.  It  bas  numerous  mineral  springs, 
discharging  800,000  cubic  feet  of  water  in  tbe  24 
hour)5,  which  ore  much  frequented  during  the  season  ; 
manufactures  of  woollens,  cottons,  tobacco,  4c. ; 
and  a  large  trado  by  means  of  the  Neckar.  Pop 
M60. 

CAN'O,  Aloxso,  an  illustrious  Spanish  painter, 
the  founder  of  the  School  of  Granada,  in  which  city 
he  was  born,  March  Idol.  He  received  his  first 
instructions  in  the  principles  of  art  from  his 
father,  Miguel  Cano,  who  was  an  architect;  studied 
sculpture  under  J.  Montancs,  and  painting  under 
Pacheco  and  Juan  de  Castillo ;  and  attained  celebriiy 
so  early,  that,  in  1638  or  163°,  he  was  appointed 
court  painter  and  architect  to  the  king.  C.  was  of 
a  hasty  temper,  and  was  accused  of  haviug  murdered 
bis  wife  in  a  fit  of  violent  jealousy,  but  the  accusa- 
tion appears  to  have  been  quite  groundless.  He  was, 
however,  subjected  to  the  torture ;  but  no  confession 
having  been  elicited,  he  was  acquitted  and  received 
again  into  the  royal  favour,  named  residentiary  of 
Granada,  and  spent  his  Inst  vears  in  acts  of  devotion 
and  charity.    He  died  at  Granada  in  1604  or  1667. 


In  the  opinion  of  Fuseli,  be  excelled  all  his  contem- 
poraries except  Velasquez.  His  eminence  in  the  three 
departments  of  the  fine  arts — sculpture,  painting, 
and  architecture,  obtained  for  him  the  hyperbolical 
honour  of  being  called  the  Michael  Angclo  of 
Spain.  His  pictures,  marked  by  graceful  design  and 
pleasing  colouring,  are  very  numerous,  and  are  pre- 
served in  Granada,  Seville,  Madrid,  Malaga,  and  other 
Spanish  cities. 

CANOE',*  it  a  boat  made  of  a  hollowed  trunk  of  a 
tree,  or  of  the  bark  shaped  and  strengthened.  Canoes 
have  been  made  large  enough  to  curry  twenty  or 
thirty  hogsheads  of  sugar.  Some  have  decks,' and 
curry  sails  of  rush  or  silk-grass ;  but  they  are  gene- 
rally open  boats,  rowed  by  paddles,  and  steered  by 
an  oar.  They  are  seldom  wide  enough  for  two  men 
to  sit  abreast,  but  vary  greatly  in  length.  Near 
sea-coasts,  canoes  are  often  made  of  light  wooden- 
frames,  covered  with  seal-skins,  which  are  also 
drawn  across  as  a  deck,  with  only  a  hole  left  for  one 
man  to  fit  in.  In  the  Hudson's  Hay  Territories, 
canoes  are  used  which  are  light  enough  to  be 
carried  o»er  the  portagu,  or  portions  of  river  too 
shallow  for  navigation.  Canoes,  hollowed  out  of 
the  trunks  of  oaks,  seem  to  have  been  in  use  among 
the  early  inhabitants  of  tbe  British  Islands.  They 
have  been  dug  up  in  considerable,  numbers  hi 
England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  They  appear  to 
have  been  chiefly  of  two  sorts — one  about  ten  feet 
long,  with  square  ends,  and  projecting  handles;  the 
other,  about  2«>  feet  long,  sometimes  sharp  at  both 
at  tbe  prow  and  square  at 


Korrsliortrnetl  View,  shewlnc  thr  F.ml. 


the  stern.  The  accompanying  wood-cut  shews  one 
of  this  last  variety,  dug  out  of  a  marsh  iu  Sussex. 

CA  NGN,  a  word  originally  Greek,  and  signify- 
ing a  measuring-rod  (see  Cakoe — foot-note),  applied 
in  various  arts  and  sciences  to  what  serves  for  a 
rule  or  standard,  but  particularly  employed  to 
designate  collectively  those  books  which  constitute 
the  Holy  Scripture,  and  are  accepted  by  Christians 
as  a  rule  of  faith.  See  Biiii.x.  In  ecclesiastical 
language,  the  word  cantm  signiBes,  ttcsides,  not  only 
a  church-precept,  but  also  tbe  decree  of  a  universal 
council,  which  is  held  valid  as  law.  See  Canon 
Law.  At  one  period  the  word  was  used  to  desig- 
nate the  prayers  which  the  Itomnn  Catholic  priests 
said  before,  at,  and  after  the  consecration  of  the 
Host;  the  term  is  also  employed  to  deuote  tbe 
catalogue  or  register  of  Catholic  saints. 

CANON,  an  ecclesiastical  dignitary,  so  called 
as  living  under  a  rule,  or  as  following  the  rule  or 
canon  of  divine  service.  His  office  is  of  no  great 
antiquity.'  According  to  Paschier,  the  name  was 
not  known  before  Charlemagne.   This,  however,  is 


|  not  precisely  true,  for  the  term  C.  was  applied  in 
I  the  -tth  c.  to  cenobites  living  tinder  a  common 
rule ;  but  the  office  of  C.  is  supposed  to  have  been 
first   instituted   by  Chrodegand,   or  Chrodegnng, 
j  Bishop  of  MctJt,  in  763.    It  is  at  lesst  certain  that 
,  he  was  the  author  of  the  oldest  canonical  rule, 
:  which  was  simply  an  adaptation  of  the  monastic 
I  rule  (commonly  but  erroneously  attributed  to  St. 
Augustine)  to  the  priests  aud  'clerks'  specially 


•  Tbe  word  is  sometimes  said  to  have  been  borrowed 
by  the  Spaniards  from  the  native  Indian  name  of  such 
boats.  Hut  a  similar  name  exists  in  the  Aryan  lan- 
guages: Ger.  bakn,  a  boat;  Old  Fr.  cane,  a  ship,  and 
ctmot,  a  boat.  The  root  of  these  words  is  the  same  aa 
that  of  03»«<Lat.  canna),  a  reed  or  hollow  stem,  and 
signifies  hollowness,  capacity;  (Jr.  chaino,  to  gape  or 
yawn.  From  the  same  root  come  canst,  a  drinking- 
cup;  cannon  (Ital.  cannon*,  properly  a  large  tube, 
being  an  augmentative  from  tanna,  a  hollow  stem  or 
tube*;  eono*  (Or.)  a  ruler  or  straight  rod.  moat 
readilv  obtained  from  a  joint  of  a  reed ;  canal  (Let. 
canali*,  a  pipe  or  conduit).  ^ 
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attached  to  t!if  service  of  a  cathedral  or  other 
dint vli.  It  enjoined  on  the  canons  manual  labour, 
the  practice  of  silence  at  certain  times,  confession 
twice  a  year,  and  other  duties  needless  to  specify. 
The  canons  formed  the  council  of  the  bishop,  and 
ai*:.-ited  him  in  the  government  of  his  diocese. 
They  lived  in  a  bouse  called  a  monastery,  slept  in  a 
common  room,  ate  at  the  same  table,  and  were 
originally  supported  out  of  the  episcopal  revenues. 
In  810,  Louis  le  D6bounaire  induced  the  Council 
of  Aix-la-Chapelle  to  draw  up  a  general  rule  for 
the  whole  body  of  canons.  Canons  found  their  way 
not  long  afterwards  into  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland.  Various  reforms  of  C.  were  made  in  the 
]  1th  and  beginning  of  the  12th  century.  Gradually, 
however,  ninny  began  to  emancipate  themselves 
from  the  rostrictiona  of  monastic  life,  and  to  live 
independent  of  any  rule,  which  is  not  at  all  sur- 
prising, for  the  canons  were  wont  to  keep  apart  from 
the  'lower  clergy,'  as  they  called  parish  priests 
and  others  who  really  laboured  to  impart  religious 
instruction.  They  were  often  of  noble  families, 
loved  titles — at  Lyon,  they  were  called  count*— and 
in  general  were  men  of  the  world  rather  than  true 
churchmen.  Some  of  these  reformed  or  remodelled 
Canons  were  called  Black  Canons,  from  wearing 
a  black  cassock  ;  others,  White  Canons,  from  wear- 
ing a  white  habit,  like  the  Prannonstratcntts  of 
Picardy  in  France.  The  class  of  secular  canons, 
whose  manner  of  life  was  not  conventual,  and  who 
therefore  escaped  destruction  in  England  w  hen  the 
monasteries  were  abolished  by  Henry  VIII. ,  prob- 
ably originated  in  a  tendency  to  relax  the  severity 
of  rule  enjoined  on  the  regulars,  which  indeed  *»< 
hardly  less  stringent  than  in  the  cose  of  ordinary 
monks.  Secular  canons  still  exist  in  the  Anglican 
Church— and  their  duties — making  allowance  for 
the  difference  between  the  Roman  Catholic  and 
I'rotestant  religions— are  much  the  tame  in  kind  us 
they  w  ere  before  the  Reformation.    See  CaTHEJiral. 

CANON',  in  Music,  a  kind  of  fugue  in  which  not 
merely  a  certain  |>eriod  or  phrase  U  to  be  imitated 
or  answered,  but  the  whole  of  the  first  part  with 
which  the  C.  begins  is  imitated  throughout  by  all 
the  other  parts.  As  in  fugues,  the  melody  of  the 
part  to  be  imitated  ia  colled  the  subject,  and  the 
others  its  reply.  The  C.  is  the  highest  degree 
of  mechanical  musical  contrivance  The  ancients 
spent  more  time  in  the  construction  and  resolving 
of  mere  puzzling  and  unentertaiuing  canons,  than 
in  the  cultivation  of  good  harmony  ant*  melody. 
Good  canons,  however,  are  always  interesting,  and 
different  from  any  other  composition.  For  a  full 
treatment  of  writing  a  C,  see  Marpurg's  Abhandlung 
von  dtr  I<\ige,  published  by  Petcra,  Leipzig. 

CANON  LAW  is  a  collection  of  ecclesiastical 
constitutions  for  the  government  and  regulation  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  although  many  of  its 
regulations  have  been  admitted  into  the  ecclesiasti- 
cal system  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  still 
influence  other  Protestant  bodies.  It  was  compiled 
from  the  opinions  of  the  ancient  Latin  Father*,  the 
decree*  of  general  councils,  and  the  decretal  epistles 
and  bulls  of  tho  Holy  See.  These,  from  a  state  of 
disorder  and  confusion,  were  gradually  reduced  into 
method,  and  may  be  briefly  described  in  the  follow- 
ing chronological  order:  1.  Oration's  Decree,  which 
was  a  collection  of  ordinances,  in  three  books,  com- 
menced by  Ivo,  Hlshop  of  Chartres,  1114  a.  n.,  and 
subsequently  corrected  and  arranged  by  Gratian,  a 
Benedictine  monk,  in  the  year  1150,  after  the  manner 
of  Justinian's  Pandects  of  tlie  Roman  Law.  This  work 
comprises  ecclesiastical  legislation,  as  it  may  be  called, 
from  the  time  of  Constantino  the  Great,  at  the 
beginning  of  the  4th,  to  that  of  Pope  Alexander  III., 
068 


|  at  the  end  of  the  l£th  century.  2.  The  Decretal*. 
They  are  a  collection  of  canonical  epistles,  in  live 
books,  written  by  popes  alone,  or  assisted  by  some 
cardinals,  to  determine  any  controversy,  and  first 
published  about  the  year  12:tu,  by  Raimundua 
Barcinux.  They  lay  down  rules  respecting  the 
lives  and  conversation  of  the  clergy,  matrimony 
and  divorces,  inquisition  of  criminal  matters,  purga- 
tion, penance,  excommunication,  and  other  matters 
deemed  to  be  within  the  cognisance  of  the  ecclesias- 
tical courts.  To  these  five  books  of  Gregory,  Boni- 
face VIII.  added  a  sixth,  publi-hed  121'8  a.  p., 
called  St  it  tu  Decrctalium,  or  the  Sert,  which  is  itself 
divided  into  five  books,  and  forms  a  supplement 
to  the  work  of  Barciuus,  of  which  it  follows  the 
arrangement.  The  Sext  consists  of  decisions  pro- 
mulgated after  the  pontificate  of  Gregory  IX.  Thco 
there  came  the  llnnentinei,  which  were  constitu- 
tions of  Fope  Cleineut  V.,  published  i::<>8  a.  d. 
These  decretals  form  the  principal  |>ortion  of  the 
canon  law.  John  Andreas,  a  celebrated  canonist  ill 
the  14th  c.,  wrote  a  commentary  on  them,  which  he 
entitled  XovHla,  from  a  very  beautiful  daughter  ho 
had  of  that  name,  whom  he  bred  a  scholar;  the 
father  being  a  professor  of  law  at  Bologna,  had 
instructed  his  daughter  so  well  iu  it.  that  she 
assisted  him  in  reading  lectures  to  his  scholars,  and 
therefore,  to  perpetuate  her  memory,  he  gave  that 
book  the  title  of  Novella^  3.  The  EjclmcmjanU  of 
John  XXII.  and  other  later  popes,  by  which  term  is 
meant  to  be  denoted  documents  which  transcend 
the  limits  of  a  particular  collection  of  regulations. 
These  books,  viz.,  (jratianx  Itccree,  the  Drrrdnlt, 
and  the  Extrai<agants,  together  form  the  Corpus 
Juris  Canonic*,  or  great  body  of  the  'canon  law,' 
as  formerly  received  and  administered  by  the 
Church  of  Rome.  There  are,  however,  other  pub- 
lications of  a  later  period,  of  more  or  less  authority, 
but  which  do  not  appear  to  hare  received  the 
formal  sanction  of  the  Holy  Bee. 

This  C.  L.,  borrowing  from  the  Roman  civil  law 
many  of  its  principles  and  rules  of  proceeding,  has 
at  different  times  undergone  careful  revision  and 
the  most  learned  and  scientific  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  its  professors,  and  was  very  generally 
received  in  those  Christian  states  which  acknow- 
ledge the  supremacy  of  the  pope ;  and  it  still  gives 
ecclesiastical  law  more  or  less  to  Roman  Catholic 
Christendom,  although  its  provisions  hare  in  many 
countries  been  considerably  modified  by  the  con- 
cufdat*  (q.  v.)  which  the  popes  now  and  then  find  it 
expedient  to  enter  into  with  Roman  Catholic  sove- 
reigns and  governments,  whose  municipal  system 
does  not  admit  of  the  application  of  the  C.  L.  in  its 
integrity.  Iudeed,  the  fact  of  its  main  object  being 
to  establish  the  supremacy  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authority  over  the  temporal  power,  is  sufficient  to 
explain  why,  in  modern  times,  it  is  found  to  con- 
flict with  the  views  of  public  law  and  government, 
even  in  the  case  of  the  most  absolute  and  despotio 
governments. 

This  ecclesiastical  system,  however,  never  obtained 
a  firm  footing  in  England,  and  the  great  lawyers 
and  statesmen  have  always  shewn  not  only  an 
unwillingness  to  defer  to  its  authority,  but  even  an 
aversion  to  its  rule.  There  was,  however,  a  kind  of 
national  C.  L.  in  England,  composed  of  leaatir*  and 
provincial  constitutions,  adapted  to  the  |>articular 
necessities  of  the  English  Church.  The  legntive  con- 
stitutions were  ecclesiastical  laws,  enacted  in  national 
synods,  held  under  the  Cardinals  Otbo  and  Othobon, 
legates  from  Pope  Gregory  IX.  and  Pope  Clement 
IV.,  in  the  reign  of  King  Henry  III.,  about  the 
years  1220  and  1268.  The  provincial  constitutions 
are  principally  the  decrees  of  provincial  synods,  held 
under  divers  archbishops  of  Canterbury,  from  Stephen 
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Langton,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  to  Henry 
Cbichelcv,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  V.,  and  adopted 
also  I»y  the  province  of  York  in  the  reign  of  Henry  VI. 
At  the  diwn  of  the  Reformation,  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.,  it  was  enacted  in  Parliament  that 
a  review  should  be  had  of  the  C  L. ;  and  till  such 
review  should  he  made,  all  canons,  constitution*, 
ordinances,  and  synodal*  provincial  being  then 
already  made,  and  not  repugnant  to  the  law  of 
the  land  or  the  king's  prerogative,  should  still 
be  used  and  executed.  And  as  no  such  review 
has  vet  been  per  ected,  upon  this  enactment  now 
depend*  the  authority  of  the  C.  L.  in  England,  the 
limitations  of  which  appcur,  upon  the  whole,  to  be 
as  follows :  that  no  cation  contrary  to  the  common 
or  statute  law,  or  the  prerogative  royal,  is  of  any 
validity;  that,  subject  to  this  condition,  the  canons 
made  anterior  to  the  parliamentary  provision  above 
mentioned,  and  adopted  in  our  system  (for  there  arc 
some  which  have  had  no  reception  among  us),  are 
binding  both  on  clergy  and  laity;  but  that  canons 
made  since  that  period!  and  having  no  sanction  from 
the  parliament,  are,  as  regards  the  laity  at  least,  of  no 
force.    See  Canons  ok  tiik  Cnrncii  ok  England. 

In  Scotland,  Presbyterian  though  the  ecclesias- 
tical svstem  of  that  country  be,  the  old  Roman 
C.  L.  still  prevails  to  a  certain  extent.  '  80  deep 
hath  this  canon  law  been  rooted,'  observes  Lord 
Stair  in  his  Institute*  of  the  Scotch  Ijatr,  'that  even 
where  the  |>ope's  authority  is  rejected,  yet  consider- 
ation must  be  had  to  these  laws,  not  only  as  tho«c 
bv  which  church  benefices  have  been  erected  ami 
ordered,  but  as  likewise  containing  many  equit- 
able and  profitable  laws,  which,  because  of  their 
weighty  matter,  and  their  being  once  received,  may 
more  fitly  be  retained  than  rejected.*  lu  two  old 
Scotch  acts  of  parliament,  made  in  1540  and  1051, 
the  C.  L.  is  used  in  conjunction  with  the  Roman 
law  to  denote  the  common  law  of  the  country, 
the  expression  used  being  4  the  commoun  law, 
baith  canon,  civil,  and  statutes  of  the  realme.' 
8-e  on  the  subject  of  this  article  generally  the 
following  authorities — Blackstoue's  ComutcnUmtt, 
by  Kerr,  vol.  i.  pp.  65  and  60;  Stephen's  Com- 
mentaries, 4th  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  61  and  0U — vol.  ii. 
pp.  251,  256,  257,  and  290 — vol.  ill.  pp.  45,  48,  and 
421 — and  vol.  iv.  p.  242;  Dr.  Irving's  Study  of 
the  Ciril  Jaw;  and  Phillimore  on  the  Infintnee 
of  the  Ecclesiastical  Lav,  dee.,  1851.  See  also  a 
discriminating  article  on  this  subject  in  Knight's 
Political  LHrtionnrv,  It*  15;  and  sec  Warton's  I  aw 
Itictionarv,  2d  edition,  1859.  It  will  also  be  found 
carefully  treated  in  Dr.  Hook's  Church  Dictionary, 
7th  edition,  I8.'»4.  In  regard  to  Scotland,  see 
Stair's  Inxttinte*  of  the  Late  of  Scotland,  I.  1,  13,  and 
II.  8,  29 ;  and  Erskiue's  Institute*  of  the  same  law, 
I.  1.  28. 

CANO  NICAL  HOURS  are  the  times  fixed  for 
divine  service  in  the  Catholic  Church,  but  no  longer 
strictly  adhered  to.  These  have  not  always  been 
the  same,  and  it  is  not  known  when  or  by  whom 
they  were  settled — some  say  by  Pope*  Damasus 
or  Gelusiua,  or  Gregory — but  they  arc  now  fixed 
at  seven  ;  viz.,  Matins  and  Lauds,  Prime,  Tierce, 
Sext,  Nones,  Vespers,  and  Compline.  These  used 
to  be  observed  as  follows:  Prime,  Tierce,  Sext,  and 
Nones,  at  the  first,  third,  sixth,  and  ninth  hours 
of  the  day,  counting  from  Bix  in  the  morning; 
Vespers  at  the  eleventh  hour;  Compline,  or  Com- 
pletorium,  as  completing  the  services  of  the  day, 
at  midnight;  and  Matins  shortly  after  midnight. 
These  hours  were  by  the  Anglo-Saxons  culled 
Uhtsang,  Primesang,  Undersang,  Middaysang,  Noon- 
tang,  Eveusang,  and  Nightsang.  The  first  two 
and  the  list  formed  the  nocturnal,  the  remaining 
four  the  diurnal  offices.    The  reasons  given  for  the 


dividing  the  day  into  seven  parts  were — that  in  seven 
days  the  creation  was  completed,  that  seven  times 
a  day  the  just  man  fulls,  there  ure  seven  graces 
of  the  Holy  Spirit,  seven  divisions  of  the  Lord's 
Prayer,  seven  ages  of  a  man's  life,  kc.  The  hours 
had  also  each  its  mystical  reference  to  certain 
sacred  occurrences,  such  as  the  incidents  at  our 
Lord's  birth  and  crucifixion.  The  word  '  hour,'  in 
C.  II.,  is  derived,  as  some  have  suggested,  from  ora, 
a  prayer;  but  more  probably  from  horn,  uti  hour, 
and  called  canonical  because  according  to  the  canon 
or  rule  of  the  church.  The  proper  offices  lor  tho 
C.  11.  are  to  be  found  in  the  ButvunY  (q.  v.). 

CANONICALS,  a  term  used  to  describe  the 
proper  ecclesiastical  dress  of  the  clergy.  See 
Vkhtxekts. 

CANONISATION,  In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the 
net  of  the  pope  by  which  a  deceased  person  is 
solemnly  declared  to  be  a  saint.  Something  analo- 
gous to  it  may  be  found  in  the  Apotheosis  (<|.  v.) 
of  the  ancient  Romans.  It  had  its  origin  in  the 
practice  of  the  early  church,  at  the  dispensntion  of 
the  Lord's  Supper,  to  name  and  pray  for  those  who 
had  died  as  martyrs.  Their  liutnes,  deeds,  and 
sufferings,  the  manner  and  day  of  their  death,  were 
inserted  in  the  catalogue  of  martyrs,  called  the 
Canon,  and  they  were  called  saints'.  Each  bishop 
was  at  first  accustomed  to  declare  deceased  persons 
to  be  Raints.  The  exclusive  exercise  of  this  power 
was  gradually  assumed  by  the  popes,  and  proved 
a  very  fruitful  source  of  revenue,  the  prevalent 
notions  with  regard  to  saints  having  become  such 
as  to  attach  to  it  a  very  great  Imjwrtanee.  The 
I  first  papal  C.  was  accomplished  by  John  XV. 
I  The  poj>es  have  possessed  the  exclusive  right  since 
,  1170.  The  right  of  Beatification  (q.  v.)  also  bo- 
I  longs  to  them.  When  the  pope  thinks  proper 
!  to  canonise,  he  declares  his  views  in  a  consistory, 
and  an  inquiry  is  instituted  as  to  the  virtues  atid 
merits  of  the  person  proposed.  The  form  of  a 
regular  process  at  law  is  adopted,  and  an  eccle- 
siastic is  specially  appointed  to  contend  against 
1  the  claims  advanced,  who  receives  the  designation 
of  Advocatus  JJiaboli ;  but  no  instance  ever  yet 
occurred  of  the  Devil's  Advocate  winning  a  case. 
When  a  favourable  decision  is  pronounced,  tho 
ceremony  of  C.  is  performed  in  St.  Peter's  Church 
with  great  pomp.    The  last  C.  was  in  1839. 

The  Greek  Church  also  recognises 
The 

Patriarch 
occurred. 

CANOVRY,  the  office  and  dignity  of  a  Cano*. 
See  Cathkdrai.. 

CANONS,  Book  of,  in  Scottish  ecclesiastical 
history,  a  code  of  canons  or  rules  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland,  prepared  by  the  Scottish  bishops,  in 
obedience  to  the  command  of  Charles  I.,  revised 
by  Laud,  and  confirmed  by  letters-patent  under 
the  great  seal,  23d  May  1635.  It  tended  much  to 
increase  the  dissatisfaction  prevalent  throughout 
Scotland,  and  which  soon  broke  out  so  violently. 
It  not  otdy  required  the  most  strict  adherence  to 
the  Liturgy,  then  not  yet  published,  but  enjoined 
many  things  concerning  ceremonies  in  worship 
beyond  what  Laud  had  been  able  to  introduce  in  the 
Church  of  England ;  it  also  took  away  the  powers 
of  church-courts,  and  decreed  the  penalty  of  excom- 
munication against  all  who  should  deny  the  govern- 
ment of  the  church  by  bishops  to  be  scriptural, 
whilst  its  very  first  canon  decreed  that  penalty 
against  all  who  should  deny  the  king's  supremacy 
in  ecclesiastical  affairs. 

CANONS  OF  THE  CHURCH  OF 
ENGLAND,   called    Constitutions    and  Canon* 
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right  to  perform  the  ceremony  lies  with  the 
iarch   of    Constantinople,   but   it   has  rarely 
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Ecclesiastical,  agreed  upon,  with  the  king's  licence, 
in  the  synod  held  at  London  in  1603 — 10<>4.  They 
were  drawn  up  by  the  Convocation,  in  order  to  give 
effect  to  the  decisions  of  the  Conference  held  at 
Hampton  ;  and  arc,  for  the  most  part,  a  digest  of  old 
canons,  with  some  new  ones  added.  They  aro  141 
in  number.  They  are  the  basis  of  the  ecclesiastical 
law,  as  far  as  the  clergy  are  concerned,  but  they  are 
not  binding  upon  the  laity,  except  in  so  far  as  they 
are  declaratory  of  the  ancient  canon  law.  There  had 
been  a  previous  body  of  canons  drawn  up  in  1671, 
but  these  had  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  sovereign. 
In  1W»,  the  Convocation,  which  was  then  assembled 
with  the  parliament,  prolonged  its  session  beyond 
it,  and  passed  a  body  of  canons  of  a  very  arbitrary 
character;  amongst  other  things,  enjoining  that 
on  some  Sunday  in  every  quarter,  every  officiating 
minister  should  insist  on  the  divine  right  of  kings 
and  their  prerogatives,  and  enforce  conformity  to 
the  rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  In  these  canous, 
it  was  directed  that  the  communion-table  should  be 
railed  in,  and  be  placed  as  iu  cathedrals,  as  is  now 
done  in  all  churches.  These  canons  were  abrogated 
by  an  act  passed  in  the  13th  year  of  Charles  II. 
An  account  of  these  cations  and  those  now  in  force 
insy  bo  found  at  length  in  Hook's  Church  Directory. 
— Every  clergyman,  when  instituted  to  a  benefice  or 
licensed  to  a  cure,  promises  Canonical  Obkdiemk 
to  the  bishop — i.  c.,  the  obedience  due  according  to 
the  cnuons  of  the  church. 

CAXOPIC  VASES  were  vases  used  by  the 
Egyptian  priests  to  contain  tbe  viscera  of  embalmed 
bodies.  They  were  arranged  ia  a  series  of  four — 
the  first  contained  the  stomach  and  larger  intes- 
tines ;  the  second,  the  smaller  intestines ;  the  third, 
thi*  lungs  and  heart ;  and  tbe  fourth,  the  liver  and 
gall-bladder ;  and  each  had  on  its  lid  the  head  of  j 
the  particular  deity  who  was  supposed  to  preside  I 
over  the  contents. 

OAXO'PUS,  or  C  AXO  BI  S,  a  city  of  ancient 
Egvpt.  from  which  the  Canopic  mouth  of  the  Nile 
derived  its  name,  was  situated  on  the  sea-const,  1A 
miles  east  of  Alexandria.    The  Canonic  mouth  of 
the  Xile  appears  to  have  been  at  an  early  period 
the  only  one  into  which  foreign  ships  could  enter. 
At  C.  the  boundary-line  between  Asia  and  Africa 
was  drawn  by  the  ancient  geographers.    There  was  i 
a  temple  of  Hercules  here,  which  was  a  secure  ' 
sanctuary  to  all  who  tied  to  it ;  also  one  of  Sera |>i*  I 
as  several  extant  Greek  inscriptions  shew.     The  j 
inhabitants  of  C,  a  mixed  Egypto-Helleoio  people, 
were  infamous,  in  the  Greek  and  Koroan  times,  for 
their  profiisacy.    The  city  declined  after  the  rise 
of  Alexandria.    Traces  of  itt  ruins  are  visible  about 
3  miles  from  Aboukir. 

CAJiorcs  is  also  the  name  of  a  very  brilliant  star 
•f  the  southern  hemisphere,  in  the  constellation  of 
the  ship  Argo,  and,  as  Plutarch  relates,  received 
its  name  from  Canopos,  the  pilot  of  Meuelaus. 

CA'XOPT  (Lat.  Canopeum;  Gr.  Ktindpeion,  from 
Kdm)px%  gnat  or  mosquito).  The  derivation  of  this 
word  throws  a  curious  light  on  its  original  mean- 
ing, which  probably  was  a  mosquito-curtain.  The 
simplest  form  of  C,  in  this  its  primitive  sense, 
is  that  mentioned  by  Herodotus  (ii.  95),  who 
tells  us  that  the  fishermen  on  'he  Nile  were  in 
the  huhit  of  suspending  the  net  with  which  they 
had  fished  during  the  day  on  an  upright 
pole,  from  which  it  was  expanded  Into  the  form 
of  a  tent,  and  served  to  protect  them  from  the 
attacks  of  insects  during  the  night.  As  it  has 
been  proved  that  insects  will  not  pass  through 
the  me-hes  of  a  net,  though  wide  enough  to  admit 
them,  it  is  probable  that  this  simple  contrivance 
may  have  been  quite  effectual  for  the  purpose 
,',70 


for  which  it  was  used.  Horace  (Epod.  ix.  9),  and 
others  of  the  ancient  writers,  mention  gnat-curtains 
(canopea).  Subsequently,  the  same  term  came  to 
be  used  for  the  projecting  covering  and  hangings  of 
a  bed,  without  reference  to  their  original  use,  and 
latterly  for  any  projecting  covering  of  a  similar 
form,  to  whatever  use  it  might  be  adapted,  or 
of  whatever  materials  it  might  be  formed.  C.  is 
thus  used  to  signify  tbo  covering  which  is  borne 
over  the  heads  of  kings  and  other  persons  of  dis- 
tinction, and  still  more  frequently  over  the  noly 
Sacrament  and  the  imuge  of  Christ,  in  procesflons  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries.    See  Baldachin. 

In  Gothic  architecture,  C.  is  the  term  applied 
to  those  rich  coverings  which  are  frequently  met 
with  over  niches  and  tombs,  and  sometimes  over 
doors  and  windows.  It  belongs  chiefly  to  the 
decorated  and  perpendicular  styles,  though  it  was 
not  unknown  much  earlier.  The  C.  consists  of  a 
roof,  which  may  be  supported  on  pillars  all  round, 
or  may  have  one,  or  if  in  an  angle  tiro,  sides 
attached  to  the  wall,  with  de|»endent  ornamental 
work  representing  drapery.  The  early  English 
canopies  are  usually  simple  in  form ;  those  in 
French  buildings  of  the  same  period  being  greatly 
more  complicated  and  elaborate,  as,  for  example, 
those  in  the  cathedrals  of  Chartres  and  Bayenx.  In 


the  decorated  style,  the 
roented  and  very  various  in 
paoyiug  ill 


were  richly  orna- 
as  in  the  accora- 


Canopy  over  Chaucer's  Tomb  in  Westminster  Abbey. 

by  pinnacles  supporting  smaller  canopies,  the  whole 
terminating  in  a  structure  resembling  a  small  turret, 
or  crocketed  spire.  In  the  perpendicular  style, 
thongh  more  varied  In  form,  the  canopies  resemble 
those  in  the  decorated.  Most  of  the  cathedrals  and 
larger  churches  of  England  furnish  examples  of 
canopies,  many  of  whjch  arc  enunventted  in  Parker's 
Qla**ary  of  Architecture.  For  the  use  of  canopies 
in  Italian  architecture,  see  Baldachin. 

CAXO'SA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Bari,  13  miles  south-west  of  Barletta.  It 
is  situated  on  the  declivity  of  a  steep  hill,  upon  the 
summit  of  which  there  are  the  remains  of  an  old 
castle.  It  has  a  cathedral :  and  in  an  adjoining  court 
is  a  tomb  to  Bohemond,  Prince  of  Antioch.  It  is 
chiefly  remarkable,  however,  in  connection  with  the 
discovered  antiquities  of  ancient  Canw>inm  (one  of 
the  chief  cities  of  the  Apuliaus,  the  origin  of  which 
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is  obscured  in  the  mist*  of  mythology),  on  the  site 
of  whose  ci'adel  the  modern  town  is  said  to  stand. 
The  antiquities  consist  of  subterranean  sepulchres, 
containing  painted  vases  and  funereal  furniture  of 
the  most  magnificent  description  in  perfect  order, 
pointed  busts,  marble  statues,  &c.  Many  of  the 
bodies  found  here  were  attired  in  cloth  of  gold,  with 
head-dresses  gleaming  with  precious  stones,  and 
earrings  and  bracelet*  of  rich  and  exquisite  work- 
manship. The  objects  were  transferred  to  the 
museum  at  Naples.  The  ruins  of  an  amphitheatre, 
aqueduct,  Ac,  have  also  been  found.  C.  suffered 
by  earthquake  in  1851.    Pop.  8<»00. 

CANOSSA,  a  town  of  Modena,  Northern  Italy, 
about  12  miles  south-west  of  Reggio,  celebrated  as 
the  place  where,  in  1<>77,  the  Emperor  Henri  IV. 
of  Germany  obtained  absolution  from  Pope  Gregory 
VII.,  alter  ho  had  abased  himself  by  three  days 
supplication,  bareheaded  and  barefooted. 

CANO'VA,  Antosio,  the  founder  of  a  new 
school  of  Italian  sculpture,  was  born,  November  1, 
1757,  at  Possagno,  a  village  in  the  Venetian  terri- 
tory. Having  displayed  in  boyhood  great  talent 
in  modelling,  the  artist  gained  the  patronage  of 
Giovanni  Falicro,  a  Venetian  senator,  by  whom 
he  was  sent  to  work  under  a  sculptor  at  Bassano. 
His  first  imaginative  performance,  '  Eurydicc,'  half 
the  size  of  life,  was  executed  in  his  17th  year. 
After  this  be  went  to  Venice,  where  hU  study 
of  art  properly  began.  In  1779,  Fnliero  sent  him 
to  Koine,  wit'.j  au  introduction  to  Car.  Zuliano, 
the  Veneiiau  ambassador,  and  one  of  the  most 


honour  of  having  restored  to  sculpture  the  position 
which  it  had  lost  among  the  modern  fine  arts. 
After  Michael  Angelo  Unonarotli  and  Bernini,  he 
was  the  third  of  epoch-making  Italian  sculptors. 
His  delicnte  execution  and  masterly  treatment  of 
marble  are  unrivalled,  and  even  his  faults — v'u., 
bis  exaggerated  nicety  and  carefulness,  and  his 
use  of  corrosives  to  produce  fine  finish — >-ervcd  to 
attract  by  the  novel  effects  which  they  produced. 
The  essential  characteristic  of  all  his  works  is 
sentiment — often  verging,  however,  on  seutimcn- 

was  accordant  with  the  taste  prevalent  in  his 
time,  and  was  the  chief  cause  of  his  popularity,  as 
of  his  errors.  When  judged  by  the  sterner  prin- 
ciples of  antique  sculpture,  the  works  of  C.  are 
found  deficient  in  that  objective  or  realistic  character 
which  Thorwaldsen  could  express  so  well. 

During  his  leisure  hours  C.  amused  himself  in 
painting,  iu  which  ho  attained  such  a  degree  of 
excellence  in  tollowing  the  colouring  of  the 
Venetian  masters,  that  his  pictures  have  even 
deceived  connoisseurs.  In  his  private  life,  C.  was 
a  very  nmiable  and  benevolent  man.  Biographies 
of  C.  have  been  written  bv  MisMrini  (4  vols.  Pinto, 
1824),  Cicoguara  (Vcuice,'l8J3),  aud  Rosini  (Pisa, 
1825.) 

CANROBERT,  Francois  Cfrtai*,  Ok,  Marshal 
of  France,  born  in  1809,  studied  in  the  military 
school  of  St.  Cyr,  and  in  1828  entered  the  army.  In 
1835  be  sailed  "for  Algeria,  and  during  the  war  in 
the  province  of  Oran  was  made  a  captain.  In  the 
storming  of  Constantine,  he  was  one  of  the  first  who 
entered  the  breach,  when  he  received  a  wound  in 
the  leg.    About  the  same  time  he  had  the  decora- 


illustrious  patrons  of  art  at  this  time  iu  Italy. 
In  Rome  the  first  result  of  his  studies  appeared 

iu  the  statue  of  'Apollo,'  which  must  be  regarded  ,  fion  0,  tne  Legion  ot-  nonour  conferred  upon  him. 
as  his  earliest  eflort  iu  ideal  sculpture ;  but  a  ]„  18  Jo  he  became  lieutenant-colonel,  and  soon  after 
far  greater  progress  toward  the  pure  style  of  the  co\onci  ln  184«  be  had  the  command  of  an  expe- 
antique  was  evident  in  his  next  work,  'Theseus  dition  against  the  tribes  of  the  Bouaoun,  whom  he 
Nevertheless,  C.  did  not  rigor- ,  defeated  at  lhe         o|-  Djerma,  aud  was  victorious 


with  the  Centaur. 


ously  adhere  to  the  severe  simplicity  of  the  antique, 
but  rather  took  pains  to  mitigate  it  by  a  peculiar 
grace  and  loveliness  of  his  own,  such  as  charac- 
terised his  group  of  'Cupid  and  Psyche,'  which 
was  produced  soon  after  he  had  completed  the 
monument  of  Pope  Clement  XIV.  This  is  apparent 
even  in  the  colossal  monument  of  Clement  XIII. 
(erected  iu  St.  Peter's,  17'.»j);  though  this  work,  on 
the  whole,  U  a  inugnificent  effort  of  genius,  simple 
in  style,  and  with  nothing  overwrought  in  the 
figures.  Among  his  other  works  may  be  noticed 
a  '  Winged  t'upid,'  'Venus  and  Adonis,' a  '  Psyche 
holding  a  Butterfly;1  'Penitent  Magdalen,'  iu'life- 
size ;  '  Hercules  hurling  Lichas  from  the  rock,' 
a  colossal  work,  but  not  free  from  affectation ; 
♦Kreugas  and  Damoxenos'  (two  pugilists),  4  Pala- 
medes,'  and  '  Perseus  with  the  head  of  the  Medusa,' 
a  work  which,  more  than  all  previous  efforts,  served 
to  raNe  his  fame.    In  18i'2,  C  was  appointed  by 


agaiust  the  Kabyles.  As  general  of  brigade,  iu  1850 
he  led  an  expedition  through  the  rocky  country  of 
Sarah,  and  destroyed  the  Arab  stronghold  there. 
In  January  1853,  he  hecninc  a  general  of  division. 
He  had  the  command  of  the  first  division  of  the 
French  army  under  Marshal  St.  Arnaud,  sent  to 
the  Crimea  iu  1854  ;  and  at  the  battle  of  the  Alma, 
was  wouuded  iu  the  breast  and  hand  by  the 
splinter  of  a  shell.  On  the  death  of  the  marshal, 
C.  took  the  chief  command  of  the  French  army ; 
and  at  Inkermaiin  was  slightly  wounded,  and  hud 
a  horse  killed  under  him.  In  1855  he  resigned  his 
|K>sition  to  General  Pelissier,  and  resumed  the 
command  of  the  first  division.  The  same  year  be 
was  made  G.C.B.  On  the  birth  of  the  heir  to  the 
imperial  throne,  Ma  roll  16,  1850,  he  was  created  a 
marshal  of  France.  In  the  war  in  Italy  against 
the  Auatrinns,  in  1859,  C.  had  the  command  of  the 
,  third  division  of  the  French  armv;  and  at  the 
lope  Pius  VII.  chief  curator  of  all  Roman  works  battle  of  Magenta.  June  4,  his  corps  <T  arW«  turned 
of  art  in  the  Papal  States;  but  was  soon  called  the  1(.ft  of  Ule  Au(illian8.  I„  tue  g^-at  battle  of 
away  to  Pans,  to  prepare  the  model  of  a  colossal  Solferino,  on  the  21th  of  the  same  month,  his 
statue  of  Bonaparte  division  was  hotly  engaged,  and  lost  lOuo  n.eu  in 

After  the  tall  of  the  French  empire,  C,  in  1815,  ki|K.d  and  W0Ullded. 
was  employed  by  the  Roman  government  as  ambas- 


sador to  recover  the  works  of  art  which  had  been 
taken  to  Paris,  and  paid  a  visit  to  England.  On 
hi*  return  to  Rome,  he  was  created  Marquis  of 
I.-chia,  with  a  pension  of  3h<ki  scudi.  This  money 
be  expended  in  the  support  of  art  and  artists  in 
Rome.  C.  died  in  Venice,  13th  Octnher  1822.  A 
marble  statue  was  erected  to  his  memorv  in  the 


CA'NSO  (Cnpel,  the  eastern  extremity  of  Nova 
Scotia,  and  the  southern  boundary  of  the  entrance 
of  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  Buy.  It  «  in  l  it.  45* 
17  N.,  aud  longer  W.— 2.  (Strait),  a  passage  of  17 
miles  in  length  and  24,  in  average  breadth,  connect- 
ing the  inlet  just  mentioned  with  the  Gulf  of  St. 
lovwrence,  so  as  to  form  an  Wand  of  Cape  Breton. 
Of  the  three  chaunels  between  that  inland  sea  aud 


Church  de'  Frati,  1827.    Another  monument  to  C. 
was  eree.ed  in  the  library  of  the  capital,  bv  order  '  t,,e  J»P«»  «™».  «     »»'«■  «»»•         »  ^  frequently 
of  Leo  XII.,  In  1833.  |  ^  b?  European  vessels. 

It  is  universally  allowed  that  to  C.  belongs  the  I    CANT,  on  shipboard,  is  a  name  given  to  such 
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timbers,  near  the  bow  and  stern,  as  lie  obliquely  to 
the  line  of  keel.  It  is  also  a  general  term  for  any- 
thing sloping,  inclined,  or  turned  aside.  *  Canting' 
is  to  turn  anything  over,  or  out  of  its  proper 
position. 

CAN'T,  A.vnRKW,  a  Scottish  divine  of  tho  17th 
C,  was  first  minister  of  Piuligo,  in  the  north  of 
Scotland,  and  afterwards  in  Aberdeen.  In  July 
1638,  he  was  one  of  the  commissioners  sent  tb  that 
city,  to  compel  the  inhabitants  to  subscribe  the 
National  Covenant ;  and  in  November  of  the  same 
year,  he  whs  a  momlicr  of  the  memorable  Geucral 
Assembly,  held  at  Glasgow,  which  abolished  Epis- 
copacy in  Scotland.  He  was  with  the  Scots  army 
when  it  obtained  possession  of  Newcastle,  August 
So,  1010;  and  in  1641,  on  the  second  visit  of 
Charles  I.  to  Scotland,  C.  preached  before  his 
majesty  at  Edinburgh.  In  1660,  in  consequence  of 
a  complaint  preseuted  to  the  magistrates  of 
Aberdeen,  charging  him  with  having  published  a 
seditious  book,  entitled  7>x  Rex.  and  with  fulminat- 
ing anathemas  and  imprecations  against  many  of 
his  congregation,  C.  relinquished  his  charge  and 
left  the  town.    lie  died  about  1664. 

CA  STABILE,  In  Music,  is  found  in  peroral 
significations.  In  general  it  is  placed  over  passages 
of  easy  and  flowing  melody,  as  well  in  instrumental 
as  vocal  mu>io.  In  songs,  the  melodies  which  lie 
chiefly  in  the  middle  region  of  the  voice  arc  marked 
C. :  extreme  tones  of  the  voice  have  a  peculiar 
timbre  and  character  quite  foreign  to  the  cantabile. 
C.  marked  at  the  beginning  of  a  piece  means  rather 
slow  than  quick.  In  the  C.  style  the  finest  effects 
Chii  be  produced  by  the  singer  in  swelling,  sustained 
Bound,  the  portamento,  Ac.  C.  is  also  called 
eontilrue. 

CANTA'BRI,  a  rude  race  of  mountaineers  in 
ancient  Spain,  were  of  Iberian  origin,  and  lived  in 
the  district  now  known  as  Burgos,  and  on  the  coasts 
of  the  Bay  of  Biscay,  which  derived  from  them  its 
name,  Ocroitu*  CautabricH*.  The  most  important 
of  their  nine  towns  were  Juliobrica  (near  the 
source  of  the  Ebro),  Vellica.  ami  ('otieanu.  The  C. 
are  described  ns  like  the  Scythiam>  and  Thracians 
in  hardihood  and  martial  character,  sleeping  on  the 
bare  earth,  enduring  extreme  pain  without  a  mur- 
tnnr,  and,  like  most  savages,  leaving  agricultural 
toil  to  their  women  Their  braverv  was  evinced 
in  the  Cantabrian  war,  a  *ix  years5  contest  with 
the  Romans,  begun  under  Augustus,  and  concluded 
by  Agrippa,  25 — Itf  B.C.  Tiberius  afterwards 
stationed  garrisons  in  the  towns  of  the  conquered 
C. :  but  some  portion  retreated  into  their  fastnesses 
among  the  mountains,  where  they  preserved  their 
imlc|HMidencv.  They  are  supposed  to  be  the 
ancestors  of  the  Basques  (q.  v.). 

CANTABRIAN  MOUNTAINS,  the  general 
name  of  the  several  ranges  of  coast  and  boundary 
mountains,  extending  along  the  north  coast  of 
Spain,  from  Cape  Finisterre,  to  the  southern  base 
of  the  West  Pyrenees,  and  so  dividing  the  coast  dis- 
tricts from  the  interior  elevated  plateau  of  Castile. 
The  summits  of  the  mountains  here  and  there  reach 
the  lower  line  of  the  snow  region,  with  a  more 
gentle  slope  on  the  south  side,  and  forming  plateau- 
districts  liom  lCu0to2n00  leet  high  on  the  north, 
where  the  slopes  are  steeper  and  intersected  by  const 
rivers,  leave  in  several  parts  only  narrow  stripes  of 
flat  coast-land,  and  running  out  into  the  sea  from 
several  hold  promontories.  The  whole  group  of 
mountains  is  named  variously  by  the  people  of 
various  localities,  and  includes  the  Sierra  de  Arnlar, 
Salvadi,  Ansgfla,  Sejos,  Albas,  and  Altuna — all 
more  or  less  wild  and  romantic,  but  having  those 
fertile  aud  prosperous  trading  districts  which 
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distinguish  the  Basque  Provinces  and  Asturias  from 
the  sterile  central  plateau  of  Spain. 

CANT  A  L,  a  central  department  of  France, 
formed  out  of  the  south  portion  of  the  old  pro- 
vince of  Auvergne.  It  has  an  area  of  20<mi  square 
miles    and  a  population,   in  1856,  247,605.  See 

AlVEBOKK. 

C  A'  N  T  A  L  I  V  E  R,  or  CA'NT- 
LIVER,  a  large  bracket  used  in 
architecture  for  supporting  cornice         ^  V 
balconies,  and  even  stairs.    Canta-       V£PnF  \ 
livers  are  often  highly  ornamented.  if  3 

The  accompanying  example  is  from  o  ^Lx*4fM 
a  stair  at  the  corner  of  Randolph  %  IwJfi- 
Crescent,  Edinburgh.  £     k ■XL,  , 

CANT  A  KIM,   S.koxk,  also  «T  DHL; 
known  as  Simonk  i>a  Pksako  or  jl  .i     i  MM^y 
Pksarksk,  mi)  Italian  painter,  was  ^m/tP^t' 
born  at  Pesaro  in  16 12.    He  studied  to&S* 
under Guido  Reni  at  Bologna;  but  J^r 
his  intolerable  arrogance  made  him 
numerous   enemies,   and  in  conse- 
quence he  left  the  city,  and  went  to  Rome,  where 
he  won  a  hisrh  reputation,   mid  was  thought  bv 
many  to  excel  even  his  master  in  the  graceful  finish 
of  his  brush.    On  his  return  to  Bologna,  he  opened 
a  school,  but  shortly  after  accepted  an  invitation 
from  the  Duke  of  Mantua  to  visit  that  city.  Here 
also  his  excessive  self-esteem  involved  him  in  dis- 
agreeable relations  with  everybody,  and  nt  last  he 
quarrelled  with  the  duke  himself,  on  which  he  left 
for  Verona,  where  he  died  in  1648,  under  suspicion 
either  of  having  poisoned  himself,  or  of  having 
been  jsjisoned  by  a  Muntuan  painter  whom  he  had 
injured.     C.  was  distinguished  in  modelling  aud 
flesh-colouring.    A  '  Madonna  upborne  by  Angels,' 
and  a  head  of  Guido  when  old,  in  the  gallery  at 
Bologna;  and  others  elsewhere,  remain  as  proofs  of 
his  skill.    His  thirty-seven  etchings  closely  resemble 
the  etchings  of  Guido  Reni,  and  have  in  several 
instances,  been  fraudulently  sold  with  the  mark  of 
this  master  forged  upon  them. 

CANTA  TA,  in  Music,  is  a  namo  given  to  a  vocal 
composition  ;  bui  it  is  so  very  indefinite,  that  it  in 
no  way  shews  in  what  resect  such  composition 
differs  from  any  other.  In  Zedler  of  Halle's  great 
Lexicon,  the  C.  is  defined  as  a  '  long  vocal  composi- 
tion, the  text  of  which  is  Italian,'  Ac;  while  in 
Sulzer's  Ttttorie  der  Schdiutt  A'untle,  it  is  said  to  l>e 
'a  short  piece  of  vocal  mu>ic  of  a  (tathetic  nature,' 
Ac.  The  C.  is  always  more  extended  and  wrought 
out  than  the  simple  song,  aud  consists  of  different 
movements. 

CANTEE'N,  is  a  refreshment-house  in  a  barrack, 
for  the  use  of  the  soldiers.  The  chief  articles  of 
lood  arc  supplied  to  the  troops  direct  by  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  malt  liquor,  spirits,  and  small  grocer*- 
wares,  the  soldier  is  left  to  buy  for  himself;  aud  the 
C.  is,  or  is  intended  to  be,  a  shop  where  he  could 
make  these  purchases  economically  without  the 
necessity  of  going  beyond  the  prcdtict*  of  the 
barrack.  Practically,  however,  they  are  little  more 
than  beer  aud  spirit  shops.  One  of  the  officers 
twice  a  week  inspects  the  goods  sold  at  the  C, 
and  occasionally  insists  on  the  price  being  lowered. 
No  soldier  is  obliged  to  buy  anything  at  the  C. ; 
he  may  lay  out  his  small  sums  elsewhere  if  he 
prefer.  Between  the  years  1836  and  1845,  it  was 
found  that,  among  112  canteens  in  the  United  King- 
dom, the  rent  and  head-money  paid  varied  from 
£4  per  annum  (one  at  Guernsey)  to  £1344  per 
annum  (one  at  Woolwich);  they  brought  in  collec- 
tively to  the  government  about  £7o,(K»  annually, 
(ireat  intoxication  having  resulted  from  the  sale  of 
spirits  at  the  cauteeus,  the  War  Office  prohibited 
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such  pale  in  1847  ;  as  a  consequence,  the  rents  had 
to  be  lowered  to  the  extent  of  £'J0,Ofio  in  the 
following  year,  the  cantniei  rs  finding  their  profits 
much  reduced.  It  is  Mieved  that  the  rent  paid  is 
injurious  to  the  soldiers,  who  are  charged  higher 
prices  within  the  barrack  than  without,  and  who 
arc  thence  driven  to  places  where  dangerous  temp- 
tations are  at  hand.  So  bad,  at  one  time,  were 
the  disorderly  scenes  at  the  canteens,  that  many 
officers  suggested  their  suppression  altogether.  A 
committee  on  barrack-accommodation  (so©  Bar- 
hacks)  lately  recommended  an  improved  organisa- 
tion. 

In  French  barracks,  the  C.  is  a  sort  of  club-room 
for  the  whole  regiment.  The  cantineer  is  a  non- 
commissioned officer,  who  acts  merely  as  an  agent 
for  all,  selling  the  liquors  and  commodities  at  prime 

cost. 

CAXTEEX,  besides  its  application  to  a  room  or 
building,  is  a  name  also  given  to  a  vessel  used  by 
soldiers  to  contain  whatever  beverage  may  be  ob- 
tainable on  the  march  or  in  the  field.  It  is  some- 
times of  tin,  sometimes  of  wood.  In  the  British 
army,  the  C.  is  a  wooden  vessel,  holding  about  three 
pints,  painted  blue,  and  inscribed  with  the  number 
or  designation  of  the  regiment,  battalion,  and  com- 
pany to  which  the  soldier  belongs. 

There  is  still  another  use  of  the  word  C,  as 
a  name  for  a  leathern  or  wooden  chest,  divided 
into  compartments,  and  containing  the  plate,  and 
table-equipage  lor  a  military  officer  when  on  active 
service. 

CA  NTERBURY,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough,  a  county  by  itself,  a  cathedral  city,  and 
sent  of  the  mctro|>olitan  see  of  all  England,  in  East 
Kent,  on  the  Stour,  fW  miles  east-south-east  of 
London,  on  the  high  road  from  London  to  Dover.  The 
distance  from  London  by  the  South-Eastern  Railway 
is  81  miles;  by  the  London,  Chatham,  and  Dover 
line,  about  60.  It  stands  on  a  flat  between  hills  of 
moderate  height.  It  has  the  asjiect  of  an  old  town, 
many  of  the  houses  along  the  high  street  having 
gabled  ends  and  projecting  fronts.  It  ha9  little 
manufacture  or  traffic.  The  chief  trade  is  in  corn, 
wool,  and  hops.  Pop.  18,398.  Many  are  engaged 
in  the  hop-grounds  around.  C.  returns  two  mem- 
bers to  parliament.  It  is  noted  for  its  brawn.  Some 
remains  of  the  walls  ( 1 }  mile  in  circuit  and  2<>  feet 
high)  which  formerly  surrounded  ('.,  and  one  of  the 
gates,  still  exist.  Near  the  city  wall  is  a  large  arti- 
ficial mound,  known  as  the  Dane  John  (probablv 
D»»j„n),  and  connected  with  this  mound  is  a  public 
garden,  laid  out  in  the  end  of  the  J  8th  c,  from  the 
top  of  which  is  a  fine  view  of  the  country  around. 
But  the  great  glory  of  C.  is  its  magnificent 

iMlhedinl.  When  St.  Augustine  became  Arch- 
bishop of  Canterbury,  A 9 7  a.i>.,  he  consecrated, 
under  the  name  Christ's  Church,  a  church  said 
to  have  been  formerly  used  by  Roman  Christiana. 
Cuihhert,  the  11th  archbishop,  740  A.n.,  added  a 
•"church  to  the  east  of  this.  In  the  course  of  ages, 
it  received  numerous  additions,  until  it  assumed 
its  present  magnificent  form.  Among  those  who 
helped  to  repair,  enlarge,  and  rebuild  it,  were  Arch- 
bishops Odo  (V-10  a.i>.  ).  Lanfranc  (I070),  and  Anselm 
(I<".i3).  In  1174  the  choir  was  destroyed  by  fire, 
and  in  order  to  the  rebuilding  of  It,  a  number  of 
French  and  English  artificers  were  summoned. 
Among  the  former  wits  a  certain  William  of  Sens, 
and  to  him,  a  man  of  real  genius,  the  work  was 
intrusted.  The  church  was  rich  in  relics:  Plege- 
mund  had  brought  hither  the  bodv  of  the  martyr 
Blasius  from  Rome;  there  were  the  relics  of  St. 
Wilfred,  St.  Dunstan,  and  St.  Elfcg"  :  the  murder  of  i 
Thomas  Becket  (q.  v.)  had  recently  added  a  still  | 


more  popular  name  to  the  list  of  martyr*.  The 
otlcrings  at  these  shrines,  especially  the  last,  con- 
tributed greatly  to  defray  the  expenses  of  tho  magni- 
ficent work.  William  of  Sens  did  not,  however,  live 
to  see  its  completion.  He  was  succeeded  by  another 
William,  an  Englishman,  and  to  hint  we  owe  the 
completion  of  the  existing  unique  and  beautiful 
choir,  terminated  by  the  corona  or  circular  chapel 
called  Becket's  Crown.  Gervasius,  a  monk,  who 
witnessed  the  fire  of  1174,  and  has  left  an  account,  of 
it,  tells  us  that  the  parts  of  Lanfrane's  church  which 
remained  in  his  time  were  the  nave,  the  centrul  and 
western  towers,  the  western  transepts,  and  their 
eastern  chapels.  In  the  14th  c,  the  nave  and 
transepts  were  transformed  into  the  Perpendicular 
Style  of  that  period.  The  central  tower,  called 
the  Angel  Steeple,  was  carried  up  (1486— 1&04) 
to  about  double  its  original  height,  also  in  the 
Perpendicular  Style ;  it  is  284  feet  high,  and  35 
feet  in  diameter.  The  north-west  tower  was  taken 
down  in  1834;  it  was  118  feet  high,  and  divided 
into  five  stories.  Tho  Norman  plinth  still  remains 
on  each  side  of  the  nave  in  the  side  aisles,  and 
portions  of  Norman  ashlaring  may  still  bo  seen 
about  the  transepts  outside  the  west  wall,  and  on 
the  east  piers  of  the  great  tower.  The  indiscriminate 
use  of  the  '  Round'  or  'Norman,'  and  the  '  Pointed' 
or  '  Early  English '  arch,  is  also  a  very  striking 
feature  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  building.  The 
Lady  Chapel,  now  called  the  Dean's  Chapel,  stands 
on  the  north  side  of  the  church,  and  was  built  in 
1468 ;  the  roof  is  a  fan-vault.  The  north  transept 
is  called  the  Martyrdom,  for  here  took  place  the 
murder  of  Becket,  on  Tuesday,  December  "29,  1170. 
Fifty  years  later,  his  remains  were  translated  from 
the  crypt  to  a  shrine  in  the  newly  erected  Trinity 
Chapel,  eastward  of  the  choir.  About  the  year 
l.*>oo,  the  yearly  offerings  at  this  shrine  amounted  to 
£4ln  >0 ;  but  they  bad  then  declined  much  in  value. 
A  curious  mosaic  pavement  still  remains  in  front 
of  the  place  where  the  shrine  stood,  and  the  stone 
steps  which  lead  up  to  it  are  worn  by  the  knees 
of  countless  pilgrims;  but  the  shrine  itself  was 
demolished  in  lo.iX,  and  the  bones  of  the  saint 
burned  by  order  of  Henry  VIII.  In  1043,  the  build- 
ing was  further  1  purified,'  as  it  was  called,  by  order 
of  parliament.  Still  very  many  most  interesting 
monuments  remain — such  as  the  tombs  of  Stephen 
Langton ;  that  which  is  commonly,  but  wrongly, 
supposed  to  be  the  tomb  of  Archbishop  Theobald  ; 
with  those  of  the  Black  Prince,  of  Henry  IV., 
of  Archbishops  Maphan,  Peckham,  Chicheley, 
Courtenay,  Sudbury.  Stratford,  Kemp,  Bourchier, 
Warham,  and  of  Cardinal  Pole.  The  total  exterior 
length  of  the  cathedral  is  U\:i  feet,  by  I  .'.''>  in  breadth 
at  the  eastern  transept.  The  crypt  is  of  greater 
extent  and  loftier — owing  to  the  choir  being  raised 
by  numerous  steps  at  the  east  end — than  uny  othci 
in  England. 

The  Archbishop  of  C.  is  primate  of  all  England, 
metropolitan,  and  first  peer  of  the  realm.  He 
ranks  next  to  royalty,  and  crowns  the  sovereign. 
His  ecclesiastical  province  includes  all  England, 
except  the  six  northern  counties.  Among  his 
privileges,  he  can  confer  degrees  in  divinity,  law, 
and  medicine.  His  seats  are  at  Lambeth  and 
Addington  Park.  He  is  patron  of  1 4'J  livings,  and 
has  an  income  of  £15,<  <X)  a  year.  There  are  four- 
teen old  churches  in  C,  mostly  of  rough  flint,  and 
containing  fragments  of  still  older  structures.  St. 
Martin's  Church  stands  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  7th 
e.,  and  is  partly  built  of  ancient  Roman  brick  and 
tile.  Attached'  to  the  cathedral  is  a  grammar  school, 
remodelled  by  Henry  VIII.  Part  ot  St.  Augustine's 
Benedictine  Abbey  still  remains,  with  its  fine 
gateway,  near  llic  cathedral.    It  occupied,  with  its 
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precinct*,  sixteen  acre*.  The  old  buildings  have 
lately  received  large  modern  addition*,  in  order  to 
fit  them  for  the  purposes  of  a  missionary  college  in 
connection  with  the  Church  of  England.  Another 
recent  institution  for  education  is  the  Clergy  Orphan 
School,  which  occupied  a  conspicuous  position  on  St. 
Thomas's  Hill,  about  a  mile  out  of  the  city.  The 
ruins  of  a  Norman  castle,  88  by  80  feet,  the  third  in 
size  in  England,  stands  near  the  city  wall.  C.  Mood, 
in  Roman  times,  at  the  union  of  two  Roman  roads 
from  Dover  and  Lympne,  the  chief  seaports  of  the 
Romans.  C.  was  the  capital  of  Kent,  and  the  centre 
from  which  England  was  Christianised.  St.  Augus- 
tine, the  apostle  of  England,  sent  by  Gregory  I., 
was  the  first  archbishop,  and  baptized  King  Ethel- 
bert  of  Kent.  C.  wus  the  Saxon  Caer  Cant,  City  of 
Kent,  and  capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Kent.  The 
Danes  in  the  tfth,  10th,  and  lllh  centuries  often 
ravaged  and  burned  the  city.  Henry  VI1L  con- 
fiscated the  treasures  of  the  cathedral,  and  Edward 
VI.  levied  fresh  exactions  from  it.  The  cathedral 
suffered  much  in  the  parliamentary  struggles,  but 
it  has  been  in  recent  times  repaired. 

CANTERBURY,  a  settlement  of  about  2400 
square  miles,  on  the  east  coast  of  the  north  island 
of  the  New  Zealand  group,  with  Chruuchurch  as  its 
capital,  and  Lytteltou  as  its  port.  The  district  pro- 
fesses to  be  more  specially  set  apart  for  Episcopalians. 
In  1858,  its  external  trade  stood  thus:  imports, 
£210,383,  6m.  id.;  exports,  £108,7 IS,  VI*.  Ad.—  total 
£323.tittfl,  17*.  Id.  Of  this  amount,  wool,  to  the 
weight  of  1,»52,0I1  lbs  ,  gave  £»o,l»4,  1«.  Ad.,  or 
more  than  five-sixths  of  the  whole.  The  other 
articles,  arranged  in  order  of  worth,  were  potatoes, 
wheat,  cheese,  oats,  oil,  whalebone,  tallow,  sheep- 
skins, barley,  gold-dust,  hide*,  curiosities,  and  seeds. 

CANTERBURY  BELLS.    See  Campa^i-la. 

CANTHARE  LLUS,    Sec  Fungi,  Ediblk. 

CANTHA  RIDINE.    Sec  Cantiiaris, 

CANTHARIS  (Or.  a  small  beetle,  plural  Can- 
tha'ridt  s),  a  genus  of  insects  of  the  order  t'oieoptera, 
section  Hctcmmcra.  See  Coleoptkra.  It  belongs 
to  a  family  called  Trathelide*,  or  necked  beetles,  the 
head  being  separated  from  the  Thorax  by  a  distinct 
neck  or  pedicle,  and  forms  the  type  of  a  sub- 
division of  that  family  called  Cantharidiee,  many  of 
the  sjweies  of  which  possess  blistering  properties 
analogous  to  those  of  the  common  Blistering  Fly, 
Spanish  Fit,  or  Blister  Bkktlr  ((*.  veneatoria). 
This  insect,  the  best  known  and  most  important 
of  the  genus,  is  about  an  inch  long ;  has  a  large 
heart-shaped  head,  rather  broader  than  the  thorax ; 
threhd-like  antennas  three  times  longer  than  the 
head  ;  a  nearly  quadrangular  thorax  ;  and  soft  elytra 
(wing-covers)  concealing  the  abdomen,  and  of  equal 
breodth  throughout.  It  is  of  a  bright  glossv  green 
colour,  and  exhibits  not  a  little  of  that  metallic 
brilliancy  which  characterises  many  beetles,  and  in 

E articular  many  of  the  Cantharidin.  This  metallic 
rillinncy  is  of  use  in  detecting  cases  of  poisoning 
by  Cantharidet,  golden  green  particles  being  always 
seen  in  powders  made  of  these  insects,  and  these 
particles  remaining  long  unchanged  whilst  decom- 
position is  taking  place  around  them.  The  common 
Blistering  Fly  is  found  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  in 
the  south  of  Siberia.  It  is  abundant  in  Italy,  Sicily, 
and  Spain,  In  the  south  of  France,  in  Hungary,  and 
in  some  parts  of  Germany  and  Russia,  It  is  rare 
in  Englund,  but  in  1837  great  numbers  appeared  in 
Essex,  Suffolk,  and  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  larva  is 
not  well  known.  The  perfect  insect  feeds  on  the 
leaves  of  the  ash,  privet,  lilac,  elder,  and  honey- 
suckle :  and  rests  on  them  during  the  night,  the  day 
being  its  time  of  activity.  It  is  therefore  taken  by 
beating  the  branches  of  the  trees  in  the  morning  or 


.  evening,  when  it  is  comparatively  lethargic,  a  c!oth 
'  being  spreud  below  to  receive  the  insects,  as  they 
fall.  The  gathering  of  Cantharide*  takes  place,  in 
the  south  of  France,  in  the  month  of  Slay.  It 
requires  great  caution  to  prevent  injury  to  (hose 
|  who  engage  in  it,  tho  insects  emitting  a  volatile 
substance  with  a  strong  smell,  which  causes  inflam- 
mation of  the  eyes  and  eyelids,  convulsive  sneezing, 
and  irritation  of  the  throat  and  bronchiul-tubes,  nor 
can  they  be  handled  without  danger  of  blistering. 
Those  who  collect  them,  therefore,  generally  near 
gloves  and  veils.  Unpleasant  effects  have  been  expe- 
rienced from  even  sitting  under  trees  on  the  leaves  of 
which  cautharides  were  numerous.  Various  methods 
I  arc  employed  for  killing  eantharides  when  they 
I  have  been  taken;  the  cloths  containing  them  nre 
I  verv  generally  immersed  in  hot  vinegar  and  water, 
I  and  they  are  afterwards  carefully  dried  ;  sometimes 
they  are  killed  by  the  vapour  of  vinegar,  and  some- 
times by  oil  of  turpentine.  Unless  kept  with  great 
care,  they  soon  begin  to  lose  their  active  properties, 
although,  in  stopped  bottles,  they  remain  fit  for 
use  for  years.  They  are  very  liable'  to  be  injured  by 
mites,  and  afford  a  favourite  food  also  to  a  kind  of 
moth  and  to  some  other  insects.  They  are  imported 
into  Britain  from  the  south  of  Europe,  and  also  from 
St.  Petersburg.  The  Kusttiun  eantharides  nre  rather 
more  highly  esteemed  than  any  other. — Some  of  the 
species  of  the  genus  Kpieauta  (C.  atrata)  and  (C 
vUtata)  devour  the  foliage  of  the  potato  plants,  nnd 
are  sometimes  very  destructive  in  the  United  States. 
They  may  be  used  as  vesicants. 

The  active  principle  of  tho  blistering  flies  is 
cantharidine,  which  possesses  such  pow  erful  Mistering 
properties,  that  jjjflth  of  a  grain  placed  on  the  lip 
rapidly  causes  the  rise  of  small  blister*.  Adminis- 
tered internally,  blistering  flics  cause  heat  in  the 
throat,  stomach,  intestines,  respiratory  orgHtis,  Ac  ; 
and  if  in  large  doses,  they  give  lise  to  inflam- 
mation of  a  serious  nature,  and  sufficient  to  cause 
death.  Externally,  they  are  employed  as  a  blit'ering 
agent.  There  are  various  medicinal  preparations 
of  blistering  flics,  such  as  Vinegar  o/VantharideM, 
obtained  by  macerating  blisieiing  flies  in  acetic 
acid  ;  Tincture  of  Cantharidet,  procured  by  digesting 
blistering  flies  in  proof-spirit,  Ac. ;  but  that  most 
commonly  employed  is  Planter  of  Cantharidi $  or 
Wittering  Planter,  obtained  by  mixing  equal  parts 
of  blistering  flies,  yellow  wax,  resin,  and  lard.  See 
Blister. 

CA'NTICLES,  a  word  which  literally  signifies 
songs,  but  w  hich  is  specially  applied  to  a  canonical 
book  of  the  Old  Testament,  culled  in  Hebrew  Tlit 
Song  of  Song*—\.  c.,  the  moat  beautiful  song.  The 
author  is  commonly  supposed  to  be  Solomon,  and 
in  the  rich  luxurious  splendour  of  its  colouring  it 
admirably  harmonises  with  the  'golden  time'  of  that 
magnificent  monarch.  The  theme  which  it  oelcl.mies 
is  love;  but  what  kind  of  love,  whether  earthly  or 
spiritual,  is  a  question  that  has  perplexed  biblical 
critics.  The  oldest  interpretations  arc  allegorical, 
and  are  either  political  or  religious.  The  former  of 
these,  considered  C.  as  the  symbolical  expression  of 
a  deep  longing  fur  the  reunion  of  the  kingdoms 
of  Judah  and  Israel ;  the  latter,  of  the  love  of  God 
for  hi*  chosen  people,  the  Jews.  The  religious 
interpretation  passed  over  from  Judaism  to  Chris- 
tianity, and  assumed  a  new  aspect  in  consequence. 
Origcn  and  Jerome  found  in  Christ,  the  Beloved 
Bridegroom,  and  in  the  Church,  the  Bride.  Similarly 
did  Augustine  and  others  explain  the  [>oem.  Only 
among  the  theologians  of  the  Syrian  school,  especially 

I  in  that  remarkable  man  Theodorua  of  llopsuestia, 
do  we  find  an  effort  made  to  adhere  to  more  in- 
telligible   principles   of    interpretation,    but  the 

'mystical  view  obtained  tho  upper  baud.    At  ihe 
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Reformation,  it  was  opposed  by  Erasmus,  and 
adopted  by  Luther.  It  is  still  the  popular  view  of 
the  poem  among  orthodox  theologians,  many  of 
whom  have  endeavoured  to  unfold  its  supposed 
spiritual  or  mystical  meaning  often  with  more  iugc- 
nuity  than  wisdom.  Wliether  C.  is  one  song,  an 
anthology  of  detached  erotic  idyls,  or  a  whole  formed 
of  connected  parts,  is  doubtful.  Father  Simon  was 
the  first  to  maintain  the  second  of  these  opinion*, 
which  has  been  since  advocated  by  Eichlioru,  Jahn, 
I'areuu,  and  others.  Sir  W  illiam  Jones  and  Dr. 
Mason  Good  adopt  the  third  ;  Ewald,  on  the  other 
hand,  does  not  consider  it  idylie  at  all,  but  main- 
tains  that  it  is  a  drama  in  five  psrts  ;  w  hile  Bossuet 
regarded  it  as  a  pastoral  eclogue,  consisting  of 
seven  acts,  each  act  filling  a  day,  concluding  with 
the  Sabbath.  Its  object,  according  to  Dr.  Davidson, 
*  appears  to  be  to  depict  true,  chaste  love  in  humble 

CANTILE  NA.    Sec  Cantabjle. 

CANT  1' RE,  or  KINTYRE  ((raetic,  headland),  a 
long  narrow  peninsula  of  Argyleshire,  running  north 
and  south  Isrtwccn  Arran  Isle  and  the  Atlantic, 
and  united  at  the  north  end  with  the  mainland 
of  Scotland  by  the  isthmus  of  Tarhet,  a  mile  broad 
between  East  Loch  Tnrbet,  a  small  loch  or  bay  of 
Loch  Fyne,  and  West  Loch  Tnrbet.  It  is  40  miles 
long,  and,  on  an  average,  6^  broad.  The  surface  is 
much  diversified  by  low,  undulating,  moorish  hills, 
with  many  loch*.  The  highest  point  is  Hcnnear,  1515 
feet.  It  contain*  much  cultivated  land.  The  north 
four-fifths  of  ('..and  the  south-west  corner  round  the 
Mull,  or  promontory,  of  Kintyre,  consist  chiefly  of 
mica  slate.  Old  nil  sandstone  occurs  on  the  south- 
east shore.  Coal  is  found  between  Campbelton  and 
the  west  coast.  A  light-house,  2U7  feet  above  the 
sea,  stands  on  the  Mull  of  Kintyre.  C.  includes  10 
parishes.  Pop.  17,1)1*5.  Campbelton  (q.  v.)  is  the 
chief  seat  of  population.  C.  was  in  ancient  times 
peopled  by  I'icts  and  Celts  more  densely  than  the 
rest  of  Scotland.  The  Scots  from  Ireland  subdued 
it  in  210  a.  v.,  were  expelled  from  it  in  44*1,  but 
returned  in  r>'»3  under  Fergus,  the  first  Scottish 
kin^',  who  fixed  his  seat  nt  Cuinpbelton.  Kenneth 
II.  (MacAlpine),  on  defeating  the  I'icts  in  843, 
removed  to  Forteviot.  From  the  8th  to  the  12th  c., 
C.  was  OL'cu|iied  by  Northmen  from  Scandinavia, 
and  afterwards  by  the  M.icdotialds  of  the  Isles,  and 
more  lately  by  the  Campbells.  Many  bnrying- 
grounds  and  small  ruined  chapels  or  monasteries 
iu  C,  show  its  former  populousucss.  Near  these 
chapels,  and  in  the  village*,  are  many  high,  upright 
slate  crosses,  with  rude  figure  and  inscriptions  on 
them.  C.  contains  many  ancient  watch  or  ward 
forts  often  vitrified. 

CA  NTO,  in  Music,  an  Italian  term  for  the  highest 
Yocal  pirt  or  treble.    Sec  also  Soprano. 

CANTO  FERMO,  iu  Church  Music,  means 
plain  song,  or  choral  song  in  unison,  and  in  notes  all 
of  equal  length.  Its  introduction  into  the  Christian 
church  U  attributed  to  I'o|ie  Gregory  the  Great, 
before  the  invention  of  modern  notation.  See 
also  GatooKiA.s  Tonus. 

CA'NTON.  In  Heraldry,  the  C.  occupies  a  corner 
of  the  shield,  either  dexter  or  siuister,  and  in  size  is 
the  third  of  the  chief.  It  is  one  of  the  nine  honour- 
able ordinaries,  4  and  of  great  esteem.' 

CANTON  (from  the  Fr.  canton,  a  corner,  a 
district ;  Ger  kante,  a  point,  corner,  border ;  allied  | 
to  Eng.  cantle),  signifies  in  geography  a  division  of 
territory,  constituting  a  separate  government  or 
state,  as  in  Switzerland.  In  France,  C.  is  a 
subdivision  of  an  arroudtssement. 

CA'NTON,  a  large  commercial  citr  and  port  in 
tho  south  of  China,  and  capital  of  the  province  of 


Kwang-tung.'  It  is  situated  in  hit.  23  7'  10"  N.,  and 
loug.  113"  14  3o"  E.,  on  the  north  side  of  theChoo- 
Keung  or  Pearl  River,  32  miles  from  the  sea.  The 
river  (tlie  entrance  to  which  is  known  by  the  name 
of  the  Bocoa  Tigris)  is  very  picturesque.    The  city 
is  surrounded  by  a  rampart  six  miles  in  circum- 
ference, and  entered  by  12  gate.*,  to  each  of  which 
a  guard  house  is  attached.    It  forms  an  irregular 
square,  and  Is  divided  by  a  wall  into  the  North 
and  South,  or  Old  and  New  City.    The  former  is 
inhabited  by  the  Tatar  population,  the  latter  by 
Chinese ;  and  between  the  two,  communication  is 
maintained  by  four  gates  in  the  separating  will. 
The  suburbs  are  very  extensive,  and  in  one  of  these, 
facing  the  river,  stood  the  European  factories  or  hong*. 
Many  of  the  street*  of  C.  arc  devoted  to  distinct 
trades;  thus  there  is  '  Carpenter '  Street,  '  Apothe- 
cary' Street,  Ac.    The  Joss-houses,  chiefly  Itnddhist 
temple*,  are  said  to  be  124  in  number.    The  largest 
of  these,  on  Ho  nam  Island,  covers  seven  acres,  and 
has  175  priests  attached;  there  are  several  many- 
storied  towers  or  pagodas,  a  Mohammedan  mosque, 
a  foundling  hospital,  an  English  and  an  American 
missionary  hospital.    The  former,  conducted  by  Dr. 
llobson,  wbb  opened  by  him  in  the  western  suburb 
April   1,  1818,  and  continued  in  most  successful 
operation  till  October  1856,  when  the  dithculties 
that  arose  between  Veh  and  the  British  authorities 
compelled  its  temporary  abandonment.    It  appears 
from  the  printed  report,  that  from  July  1,  lS.Vi,  to 
June  30.  lhot),  32,018  persons  attended',  and  14, COT 
books  of  religious   information  were  distributed. 
Streets  of  wooden  houses  were  formerly  to  be  seen 
on  the  river  side,  but  these  were  swept  away  during 
the  late  quarrel  with  Yeh  ;  and  one  large  site  that 
they  occupied  is  now  walled  in,  preparatory  to  tho 
erection  of  the  new  foreign  factories,  the  old  ones 
having  been   totally  destroyed   by  fire.     A  very 
remarkable  example  of  life  upon  the  water  is  the 
boat-town  of  Canton.    The  total  population  of  the 
city  has  been  vaguely  estimated  at  l,o<io,ooo.  The 
climate  of  C.  may  be  pronounced  healthy ;  though 
the  heat  from  June  to  September  is  oppressive,  and 
the  thermometer  sometimes  stands  at  lo<»"  in  the 
shade.     The   north-east   monsoon  commences  in 
October,  and   is   the  prevailing  wind  till  March, 
when  tho  south-west  monsoon  sets  in.    It*  average 
temperature  is  7<^  F.,  and  the  annual  fall  of  rain 
7o-tS26  inches.  The  Cantonese  ore  notorious  for  their 
turbulence  and  hatred  of  foreigners,  and  the  Euro- 
pean factories  have  more  than  once  been  attacked  by 
infuriated  mobs,  who  were  only  kept  at  bay  by  force 
of  arms.   This  hostility  may,  however,  be  greatly  due 
to  the  baneful  influence  of  those  iu  power;  for  here 
the  government  of  the  mandarins  of  the  present 
Manchoo  Tatar  dynasty  appears  to  have  reached  its 
maximum  of  corruption  and  barbarity,  and  was  fitly 
represented  by  the  notorious  Yeh.  iate  governor- 
general  of  Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-e.    The  author 
of  Twrfrt  Year*  in  China  gives  us  some  startling 
facts  illustrative  of  mandarinic  rule  in  this  part  of 
China.    After  the  defeat  of  the  Triad  rebels,  who 
beseiged  C.  in  1844 — 1845,  it  is   estimated  that 
1,ooo,imx>  of  people  perished  in  the  province,  of 
whom  some  loo.ooO  were  executed  in  the  city  of 
Canton.    British  trade  had  been  confined  almost 
entirely  to  C.  for  about  200  years,  when  the  mono- 
poly of  the  East  India  Company  ceased  on  the  22d 
April  1834.    Since  that  date  the  proceedings  of  the 
C.  government  officers  hare  originated  two  wars 
with  the  British.    The  city  was  captured  by  tho 
allied  French  and  English  forces  December  18.iT,  and 
is  at  the  present  time  (September  I8fl  >)  garrisoned 
by  them.    See  Chin*.    After  the  treatv  of  Nankin 
(signed  29lh  August  1842),  C.  was  knowu  as  one 
of  the  five  ports;  Amoj,  Foochoo,  Nitigpo,  and 
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Shanghai,  having  also  been  thrown  open  to  foreign  |  new  met  the  requirements  of  the  trade  of  which 
commerce.  I  it  was  bo  long  the  only  emporium  ;  and  since  the 

Placed  at  a  distance  from  the  capital,  the  princi- !  more  northern  poru  have  been  opened,  it  has  be- 
pnl  ten-districts,  and  the  great  commercial  marls  oft  come  of  lew  importance, 
the  empire— with  the  anchorage  at  Whampao,  IS  I    The  following  official  trade 
mile*  from  the  warehouse  of  the  merchantr-C.  |  McCullotKs  Dictionary  of  Cc 


returns  are  taken  from 
Commerce  ^  1 869 ; 


or  tbi  Qcastitiis  or  Ttt 

PUCU  CMbCHMUtTIOXU  Deal.™ 


THE  C\*TO!«  WaTFM  TO 
YiaM  18C2,  1MB  awd  1MW. 


Countries, 

18«8. 

1844. 

Hi. -lit  llriuin.  A  mtralfa  and  Bombay,  

rnitwl  Stat-n  ami  Sun  to  America,  

lb*. 
2S.T44.1«5 

2,4i:i,4A> 

2,H27,44.t 

i,«w,wr 

11*. 
17,7«1,462 

2,TO3,814 

-  - 

lbs. 

10,707,410 
l,3ol,S4$ 
1,237  .tan 
643 Ji  28 

31,8tM,064 

24,477,411 

13.M8.1W4 

Value  of  the  exports  from  C.  for  1868  was  about 
$22,000,000,  or  about  one-fifth  of  those  of  the  empire. 
Value  of  import*  into  C.  for  1868,  nearly  $16,000,000, 
or  nearly  one-sixth  of  those  of  the  empire. 

The  M,>l,l!r  Khtfftfom,  by  Dr.  S.  W.  William*; 
The  Chines*- ,  by  Sir  .John  Darin  ;  Meadow's  Chinese  ; 
Tie- he  )V.ir»  tu  China  (Edin.  18«0);  Report  of  the 
Mixsinnnri)  Ho.uiitttl  in  the  Western  Sufmrbs  of  Can- 
ton ;  Worth  China  Herald,  May  "J6,  18C.0. 

CA  NTONMENTS,  in  the  general  operations  of 
European  armies,  are  temporary  resting-places. 
Many  circumstances,  especially  the  state  of  the 
weather  and  the  supply  of  food,  influence  a  general 
in  determining  whether  to  go  into  C.  or  to  encamp, 
in  the  intervals  between  active  operations ;  or  he 
may  take  the  former  course  during  an  armistice. 
The  quartermaster-general  previously  examines  the 
district,  and  determines  how  many  men  and  horses 
to  place  in  each  village;  arrangements  are  also 
made  for  a  main-guard,  cavalry  pickets,  alarm-posts, 
roud-harricades,  lines  of  sentries,  mounted  orderlies, 
Ac,  to  guard  against  a  sudden  surprise  from  the 
enemy.  In  C.  the  men  arc  not  generally  under 
canvas,  as  described  in  Camp. 

In  India,  ('.  are  permanent  places,  regular  military 
town.,  distinct  und  at  some  little  distances  from  the 
prineip-il  cities.    If  on  a  large  scale,  such  a  canton- 
ment contains  barracks  for  European  cavalry,  in- 
fantry, and  artillery  ;  rows  of  bungalows  or  houses,  ; 
each  enclosed  in  a  garden,  for  the  officers;  rows  of  i 
huts  for  the  native  soldiery;  magazines  and  parade-  I 
grounds ;    public  offices   and  buildings  of  various  | 
kinds;  and  a  bazaar  for  the  accommodation  of  the 
native  troops     During  the  revolt  in  1857 — 1868, 
most  of  the  outbreaks  began  in  the  cantonments. 
It  was  in  the  cantonment  outside  Cawnpore  that 
Nina  Sahib  commenced  his  treachery. 

CANTONNEE,  in  Heraldry.  When  a  cross  is 
placed  between  four  other  objects,  e.  g.,  scallop 
shells,  it  is  said  to  bo  cantoutiOe. 

CA'NTOS'S  PHO  SPHORUS,  or  PYRO'PH- 1 
ORUS,  is  obtained  by  heating  in  a  close  vessel 
8  parts  oyster-shells  and  1  part  sublimed  sulphur, 
when  the  aulphuret  of  calcium  (CaSj  is  formed, 
which  takes  tire  when  exposed  to  or  thrown  into 
the  air. 

CA  NTOR.   See  Prkcksto*. 

CANTlT,  Cfsarf,  one  of  the  best  of  modern 
Italian  authors,  was  born  September  6,  1805,  at 
Brescia,  in  Northern  Italy,  and  was  educated  at 
Somltii),  w  here  he  was  appointed  professor  of  belles- 
Uttr'S.  Having  been  imprisoned  for  the  offence 
of  expressing  liberal  tendencies  In  a  historical 
work  on  Lombardy,  C.  spent  his  leisure  hours  in 
describing  the  sorrows  of  a  prisoner  in  the  form  of 
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a  historical  romance,  Margherila  Pusterla  (Florence, 
1845).  has  also  written  several  religious  hymns 
and  songs,  which  have  become  popular ;  but  his 
great  work — the  greatest  Italian  historical  work  of 
the  present  century — is  the  Storia  Unirmalt  (35 
vols.,  Turin,  18:n-184'J).  It  is  reckoned  by  tho 
Italians  among  their  classical  works. 

CANTU'RIO,  or  CANT  I'',  a  town  of  Northern 
Italy,  5  miles  south-east  of  Como.  It  is  situated  in 
the  midst  of  a  rich  district,  has  a  church  with  an 
elegant  tower,  which  served  as  a  beucou  during  the 
middle  ages,  and  manufactures  of  iron-wares.  Pop. 
6500. 

CANCN,  a  Turkish  musical  instrument,  strung 
with  gut-strings ;  is  played  on  by  the  lingers,  on 
which  are  thimbles  of  tortoise-shell,  pointed  with 
pieces  of  cocoa-nut,  foiming  plectra  for  striking  the 
strings  with.  The  C.  is  a  favourite  instrument  with 
the  ladies  in  seraglios,  many  of  whom  produce  very- 
pleasant  music  and  harmony  on  it. 

CANUTE,  king  of  England,  succeeded  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Danes  in  England  on  the  death  of  his 
father,  Swein  or  Sweyn,  and  was  by  them  proclaimed 
king  of  England.  On  the  death  of  Ethched,  he 
shared  the  sovereignty  with  Edmund  Ironside,  who 
ruled  over  the  south,  while  C.  was  monarch  over  the 
north  of  England.  The  sudden  decease  or  assassina- 
tion of  Edmund  made  C.  sole  ruler  in  lolT,  and  he 
continued  to  reign  until  his  death,  in  ln35  or  1036. 
His  rule  was  marked  at  first  by  cruelty,  but  when 
all  who  were  likely  to  interfere  with  his  power  had 
bceu  disposed  of,  he  exhibited  great  mildness  and 
justice,  combined  with  talent  and  judgment.  The 
Anglo-Saxons,  whose  complete  subjugation  he  had 
effected,  did  not  feel  their  chains:  they  had  expe- 
rienced no  such  good  government  since  the  time  of 
Alfred  and  Athelstane.  He  waB  easily  accessible  to 
all  his  subjects;  and  won  the  hearts 'of  the  people 
by  his  love  for  old  ballads  and  songs,  and  hi* 
liberal  patronage  of  minstrels  and  of  gleemen.  He 
also  wrote  verses  himself,  and  one  ballad — all  of 
which,  with  the  exception  of  one  verse,  has  been 
lost — long  continued  popular  among  the  peasantry. 
In  his  latter  years  he  became  very  religious,  made  a 
pilgrimage  to  Rome,  and  built  monastic  establish- 
ments. 

CA'NVAS,  regarded  from  an  artist's  point  of 
view,  is  the  principal  material  npon  which  oil- 
paintings  are  made.  Two  kinds  are  pis-pared  for 
this  purpose,  of  which  the  best  is  called  tielinij, 
Before  it  is  put  Into  the  artist's  hands.  It  i<  usually 
primed,  or  grounded  (see  ORorxnsl  of  a  neutral  prav, 
or  other  tint,  as  he  may  direct.  Certain  «izes  of  C. 
being  in  greater  request  than  others,  are  kept  r.ndy 
stretched  on  frames.   Those  used  for  port  rails  arc 
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known  by  (he  name*  of  kit-fat,  which  measures  28  '  kinds  by  casting  C.  in  moulds.    Its  elasticity  and 


or  "i'J  inches  by  lit! ;  thftr-ipmrtcr*,  'lh  by  SO  inches  ; 
ha'f-hmi'h,  -jo'bv  5"  ;  liithopx  half-lrnt'/th,  44  or  45 
by '50;  ~lU*l»>p»  whole  length,  68  by  \>i." 

CANVAS,  Ship's.    See  Sail,  Sailcloth. 

CANZO  NE  is  the  name  of  one  of  the  oldest  and 
most  prized  forms  of  the  Italian  lyric.  The  word 
is  borrowed  from  the  Provencals,  whose  ean*6*  or 
rhantot,  however,  were  not  restricted  to  any  precise 
form,  but  were  simply  verses  intended  to  be  sung. 
The  Italian  writers  first  attempted  to  regulate  the 
wayward  nnd  arbitrary  character  of  the  Provencal 
ca>i*6*;  Dante,  and  subsequently  J'etrnrch,  being 
especially  successful.  The  Canzone  Petrarche*cti 
or  T<rvana  wan  any  considerable  lyrical  poem, 
composed  of  stanzas  exactly  corresponding  to  one 
another  in  number  of  lines!  measure,  and  position 
of  rhymes,  and  which  customarily  closed  with  a 
short  stanza.  About  the  end  of  the  16th  c,  the 
Italian  writers  began  to  deviate  from  the  strict 
lorin  of  the  Pctrarchian  canzone.  Torquato  Tuaso 
and  ("niabrent  are  the  most  notable  names  in  the 
new  movement.  The  most  of  the  canzones  of  the 
latter — called  by  their  author  can:»t<rttr—  are  written 
in  short  lines  and  at  an /.as,  the  position  of  the  rhymes 
being  also  completely  arbitrary. 

CAOUTCHOUC,  GUM  ELA'STIC,  or  INDIA 
RUI5ISF.11,  a  substance  which,  on  account  of  its 
peculiar  properties,  is  extensively  Used  in  the  arts, 


flexibility,  its  insolubility  in  water,  and  its  great 
impenetrability  to  gases  and  fluids  in  general,  have 
now  been  found  to  adapt  it  to  a  great  variety  of  uses. 
In  one  form  or  another,  it  Is  spread  in  thin  layers, 
to  make  water-proof  cloth  ;  it  is  drawn  into  threads 
to  give  elasticity  to  articles  of  dress;  pipes  for  con- 
veying gas  are  made  of  it,  pipes  for  fire-engines, 
cylinders  for  the  use  of  printers  and  calico-printers, 
cushions  for  billiard-tables,  buffers  for  railway  car- 
riages, rings  to  be  placed  around  the  stoppers  of 
bottles  to  render  them  air-tight,  a  varnish  useful  for 
j  many  purposes,  and  an  almost  endless  variety  of 
other  articles.  It  is  also  employed  in  combination 
with  sulphur  to  form  Yi  i.caSisko  Iniua  Kciidkk,  the 
uses  of  which  are  fully  as  numerous  and  as  great  as 
,  those  of  C.  itself. 

The  C.  of  commerce  is  obtained  from  the  East 
Indies  and  from  South  America.  That  of  the  East 
Indies  is  in  great  part  the  produce  of  Ficu*  Elattiea, 
a  species  of  fig  (natural  order  Moractct),  often  called 
the  India-rubber  tree,  which  grows  in  great  abund- 
ance on  rocky  declivities  in  the  forests  of  Sylhet, 
und  is  novr  perhaps  one  of  the  most  common  orna- 
ments of  British  hothouses.  In  its  native  country, 
it  becomes  a  tree  of  great  size  ;  and  its  large,  oval, 
thick,  glossy  leaves  make  it  an  object  of  great 
beauty.  Its  fruit  is  sniull  and  uneatable.  It  grows 
with  very  great  rapidity.  The  milky  juice  is  ex- 
tracted by  making  incisions  through  the  bark  down 


and  of  which  the  use  is  continually  and  rapidly  to  the  wood,  completely  round  the  trunk  or 
increasing.  It  is  one  of  the  products  of  the  wonder-  branch,  and  at  distances  of  about  a  foot  from  each 
ful  chemistry  of  nature,  being  found  in  the  milky  other.  The  juice  is  acrid  and  tenacious.  Fifty 
juices  of  pi  mts,  and  most  abundantly  in  the  natural  '  ounces  of  the  juice  jteld  fully  fifteen  ounces  of  C. — 
orders  Moraeta>,  Artoearpacta-,  Eupli'ifhiaeta,  J /»<«•</-!  Other  species  of  fig  i\Uo  yield  C,  particularly  the 


nacrtr,  A"t'-i piatlaeett,  and  /'apa'/acue.  It  exists 
in  the  milky  juice  of  plants  growing  in  temperate 
climates  ;  but  it  is  only  in  tropical  and  subtropical 
countries  that  it  occurs  so  abundantly  as  to  be  of 
economical  importance.  Its  uses  to  the  plants  in 
which  it  is  elaborated  have  not  been  ascertained  ; 
and  the  conjectures  of  theorists  on  this  subject  nrc 
not  supported  by  arguments  sufficient  to  give  them 
much  probability.  In  the  milky  juice,  the  ('.  is 
diffused  in  the  form  of  minute  globules,  and  not, 
strictly  speaking,  in  solution;  ami  when  the  juice 
is  extracted  from  the  plant,  and  allowed  to  stand 
for  a  short  time,  these  globules  separate  from  the 
watery  part  of  it,  and  form  a  sort  of  cream  on  the 
top,  or,  in  close  vessels,  appear  throughout  it  as  u 
flaky  eoagnhtm.  The  first  specimens  of  C.  seen  in 
Europe  were  brought  from  the  East  Indies  ;  but 
its  nature  and  properties  were  first  examined  with 
care  by  M.  de  l.i  < 'onduniiue,  whose  attention  was 


sacred  lig  or  Peepul  (A!  rrf if/iota)  of  India. — The  C. 
of  South  America  is  obtained  chiefly  from  the 
Siph'inia  ehixiicti  (also  known  as  ilrna  ('.),  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Knphirrbiaiar.  This  tree  is  common 
in  the  forests  of  (iuiana  anil  Brazil,  and  has  been 
introduced  into  the  West  Indies.  It  has  a  trunk 
:,(. — CO  feet  high,  scaly,  very  straight,  and  branched 
only  at  the  summit.  The  milky  juice  is  obtained 
by  inci-ions  through  the  bark  ;  und  the  natives  of 
South  America  make  clay-moulds,  often  pear-shaped 
or  like  small  bottles,  which  they  smear  with  the 
juice,  and  then  dry  in  smoke,  sons  to  impart  to  the 
C.  a  black  colour.  Successive  layers  of  juice  are 
applied  and  dried,  until  a  sufficient  thickness  is 
attained.  The  t\  which  is  obtained  from  the  East 
Indies  is  generally  in  junks  and  balN,  and  is  light  in 
colour,  owing  to  its  being  dried  by  the  sun  instead 
of  over  a  fire,  as  in  South  America.  When  the 
layers  are    sufficiently  united,  the  clay  or  other 


attracted  to  it  in  South  America,  and  who  pub-  .  mould  is  broken,  and  the  b»ttlt  or  ball  India  rubber 
lislicd  a  memoir  on  the  subject  in  17:15.  It  was  at  is  fit  for  immediate  i^e,  ami  is  preferred  in  this 
tir-c  known  by  the  name  of  Elartic  (ium,  but  it  state  for  some  purposes;  but  the  Livers  are  often 
received  that  of  India  Rubber  from  the  discovery  of  imperfectly  united,  and  impurities  are  found  to  have 
it-  us,.  for  rubbing  out  black-lead  |iencil  marks,  for  been  fraudulently  introduced  between  them,  in  order 
which  purpose  it  began  to  be  imported  into  Britain  to  increase  the  weight.  —  Among  the  other  trees 
in  small  quantities  about  the  end  of  list  century,  yielding  C.  are  Coll-phora  utili*  and  Cttinrrario 
being  much  valued  by  artists,  and  sold  at  a  high  !  latifitlia,  in  South  America;  Yah?*  rjammifrra,  in 
price.  Even  before  this  time,  its  employ  metit  for  the  Madagascar;  ami  I'roo'a  e.'a.-tica  and  U'ttluyhbeia 
manufacture  of  flexible  tubes  for  the  use  of  surgeons  ,  tilu'i*.  iu  the  E;ist  Indies— ill  belonging  to  the 
and  chemists  had  been  successfully  attempted;  natural  order  A/>'H-'/namr.  I'rcrula  t'aMlra  yields 
hut  the  expensive  character  of  the  solvents  then  it  in  great  abundance,  ami  of  the  finest  quality.  It 
known  for  it,  prevented  its  general  application  to  grows  in  the  island  of  Sumatra.  An  attempt  has 
any  purpose  in  the  arts.  It  was  not  till  lsju  that  recently  been' made  to  import  the  juice  of  the  tree 
iis  employment  began  to  extend  beyond  the  rub-  and  subject  it  to  the  drying  process  in  this  country, 
bing  out  of  pencil  marks,  although  in  the  meantime  \  but  little  has  as  yet  been  imported  into  Britain, 
the  quantity  imported  had  increased  so  that  the  The  characters  of  the  juice  are,  that  it  possesses  the 
price  was  diminished,  and  it  was  com  in  on  enough  consistence  of  cream,  has  a  yellow  colour,  is  miscihle 
in  the  hands  even  of  school-boys.  Its  application  to  with  water,  but  not  with  naphtha  or  other  of  the 
the  manufacture  of  water-proof  cloth  first  gave  it  com-  solvents  of  ordinary  ('.,  and  has  the  specific  gravity 
inercial  importance.  About  the  same  time,  a  method  of  Ml  1 — ordinary  V.  being  'X2'>.  The  juice  contains 
was  discovered  of  fabricating  ankles  of  various  31  70  per  cent,  of  caoutchouc.  When  heated,  it 
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coagulates  (as  the  glairc  of  egg  does),  owing  to  the 
presence  of  albumen,  and  exposed  to  the  air,  it 
dries  up,  and  leaves  a  film  of  caoutchouc  In  the 
preparation  of  pure  C,  the  natural  juice  lit  mixed 
with  five  or  six  times  its)  bulk  of  water,  and  then 
either  heated  or  mixed  with  common  suit  or  hydro- 
chloric acid,  when  the  pure  C.  separates  as  a  while 
opaque  substance,  which  become*  transparent  when 
dry.  The  chemical  composition  of  pure  C.  is  re- 
garded as  (\LI, ;  and  it  i.s  therefore  a  compound  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen  alone. 

Commercial  C.  is  a  tough  fibrous  substauce,  pos- 
tensing  elastic  properties  in  the  highest  degree. 
Reduced  to  the  temperature  of  freezing  water 
F.|,  it  hardens,  and  in  greater  part,  if  not  entirely, 
loses  its  elasticity,  but  does  not  become  brittle. 
When  healed,  as  by  placing  in  boiling  water,  it 
softens,  nud  becomes  very  much  more  elastic  than 
at  ordinary  temperatures,  though  it  does  not  in  I 
any  degree  dissolve  in  the  water.  If  suddenly 
•tretched  to  seven  or  eight  times  its  original 
length,  it  becomes  warm ;  and  if  kept  in  this  out- 1 
stretched  form  for  several  weeks,  it  appears  to  lose,  J 
in  great  part,  its  elastic  properties,  Htid  in  this  ( 
condition  is  readily  cut  into  those  thin  thread*  j 
which  are  used  in  the  rlatlic  put  in  gloves,  bonnets,  j 
&c,  and  the  elasticity  of  which  is  readily  renewed 
by  the  application  of"  gentle  heat.  Commercial  C. 
is"  insoluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  is  hot  acted  upon 
by  alkalies  or  acids,  except  when  the  latter  are 
concentrated,  and  heat  is  applied;  but  is  soluble 
in  ether,  chloroform,  bisulphuret  of  carbon,  nnphtha, 
crude  petroleum,  benzol,  and  the  essential  oils 
of  tuq>entinc,  lavender,  and  sassafras.  Many  other 
essential  and  fixed  oils,  when  heated  with  C, 
cause  it  to  soften,  and  produce  thick  glutinous  com- 
pounds, especially  linseed  oil,  which,  in  the  pro- 
portion of  1}  lb.  of  the  oil  to  4  ox.  C.  in  thiti  strips 
or  films,  yields  a  solution  which,  when  strained,  is 
of  great  use  in  rendering  shoes,  cloth.  4c,  water- 
proof. When  heated  to  5548  F.,  C.  fuses;  and  at 
600'  it  is  volatilised,  at  the  same  time  undergoing 
decomposition, and  yields  a  liquid  called  Caoutchoucine 
or  CatiulckUine,  with  the  specific  gravity  660,  and 
possessing  great  solvent  powers  over  C.  and  other 
biibstances.  Caoutchoucine  is  necessarily  very  ex- 
pensive, and  hence  its  use  is  limited ;  but  cordage 
steeped  in  it  and  dried  acquires  great  supple  and 
tenacioua  properties,  and  cloth  saturated  with  it, 
and  dried  by  exposure  to  the  air,  becomes  water- 
tight. 

In  the  employment  of  C.  as  a  branch  of  manu- 
facture, the  first  operaiiou  is  the  purification  of 
the  crude  material  as  U  comes  from  abroad.  The 
crude  material  is  cut  iuto  minute  shreds,  and  wash- 
ed by  powerful  machinery,  immersed  in  water, 
which  releases  the  solid  impurities,  and  the  pure  C. 
being  removed,  is  placed  on  iron  trays,  and  dried 
in  a  room  heated  by  steam.  TlkC  material  then 
undergoes  a  process  of  kneading  under  very  heavy 
rollers,  which  causes  tl»e  adhesion  of  the  various 
pieces  of  C.  to  .each  other,  and  ultimately  yields  a 
mass  or  block  of  C.  in  which  the  condensation  is  so 
perfect  that  all  air-holes,  and  other  cells  and  in- 
terstices, disappear.  The  block  of  C.  is  then  cut 
under  water  by  powerful  knives  or  shears  into 
sheets,  from  which  the  pieces  sold  by  stationers  may 
be  shaped  out,  or  from  which  C.  bands  or  thread 
may  be  obtained.  In  the  manufacture  of  square 
threads,  mere  cutting  is  hod  recourse  to;  and  the 
delicacy  of  the  operation  may  be  understood  when 
it  is  stated  that  one  pound  of  C.  will  yield  S'J.ouo 
yards  of  thread.  The  round  thread  elastic  is  pre- 
pared from  C.  which  has  been  treated  wilh  about 
double  its  weight  of  bisulphide  of  carbon,  containing 
about  5  per  cent,  of  alcohol,  which  yields  a  soft 
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material  rcscmbliug  in  consistence  bread-dough  or 
putty  ;  and  this  being  squeezed  through  a  series  of 
small  holes,  is  obtained  in  minute  round  threads, 
which  are  first  received  on  an  cndlesg  piece  of 
velvet,  and  ultimately  on  an  eudless  web  of  common 
cloth  500  to  601)  yards  long,  during  the  transit  of 
the  threads  across  which,  the  solvent  or  biculpbide 
of  carbon  evaporates,  and  leaves  the  caoutchouc 
When  it  is  wudicd  to  weave  these  threads  into 
cloth,  they  are  wound  upon  bobbins,  taking  caro 
to  stretch  the  C.  as  much  a*  possible,  so  as  to 
deprive  it,  for  the  time  being,  of  its  elasticity ;  and 
after  it  has  been  woven  into  the  cloth,  a  hot  iron  is 
passed  over  the  fabric,  and  immediately  Ihe  C.  re- 
sumes its  elasticity. 

In  the  manufacture  of  water-proof  clothing,  or 
Mackintothe*  (see  Mackintosh),  the  C.  w  treated 
with  oue  or  other  of  the  solvents  already  men* 
tioned  ;  but  that  generally  employed,  from  iu 
cheapness,  is  ordinary  spirits  of  turpentine.  An 
objection  to  the  u*e  of  the  latter  is,  that  tho 
odour  of  it  never  altogether  leaves  the  fabric  The 
employment  of  ether  as  the  solvent,  which  would 
leave  the  fabric  without  offensive  odour,  has  hitherto 
been  prevented  by  the  expense.  The  solution, 
which  is  in  the  form  of  a  somewhat  thick  liquid, 
is  laid  on  the  cloth  with  a  wooden  spatula,  after 
which  the  cloth  is  passed  through  rollers,  which 
cause  the  equal  distribution  of  the  C. ;  und  tho 
cloth  being  subsequently  carried  over  rollers,  and 
suspended  in  a  shed  to  dry,  is  again  and  again 
treated  with  the  solution,  till  the  coaling  of  C.  is 
sufficiently  thick.  This  process  yields  *iu<jU  tenter- 
jrr<M>/ cloth  ;  but  if  two  pieces  of  cloth  be  similarly 
treated,  and  the  surfaces  wilh  the  covering  of  C. 
be  laid  face  to  face,  and  the  whole  passed  through 
heavy  rollers,  the  two  coatings  of  C.  adhere 
together,  and  the  compound  fabric  constitutes  doubt c 
wattr-proof  cloth.  The  C.  which  is  thus  left  on 
cloth  is  much  softer  than  ordinary  C,  and  is  more 
liable  to  become  glutinous  and  sticky,  when  slightly 
heated.  Bui  experiments  show  that  if  the  juice,  in 
its  natural  state,  were  applied  to  cloth,  the  C.  left 
would  be  of  the  harder  variety.  It  is  found  that 
when  the  juice,  as  it  exudes  from  the  tree,  is  mixed 
with  about  an  ounce  of  liquor  ammonia  to  the  pound 
of  juice,  and  enclosed  in  hermetically  sealed  vessels, 
it  can  be  exported,  and  retains  its  pro|>erlies  for 
years. 

0::e  objection  to  the  use  of  water-proof  clothing 
is,  that  while  the  rain  is  excluded,  the  escape  of 
the  moisture  from  the  skin  is  prevented.  Tho 
disagreeable  smell  usually  adhering  to  the  fabric,  is 
considerably  diminished  by  exposing  it  to  tho 
fumes  of  certain  essences,  such  as  chamomile, 
verbena  root,  lavender,  whorl-flowers,  Ac ;  or  to  tho 
gases  givtii  off  during  the  heating  of  sublimed 
sulphur  w  ith  ammonia  and  alcohol,  and  subsequent 
airing.  The  latter  process  is  resorted  to  in  the 
deodorising  of  mattresses  and  air-cushions.  Among 
the  more  uncommon  uses  of  C,  is  its  employment 
in  the  paving  of  the  carriage  entrance-court  at 
Windsor  Castle,  the  Admiralty  courtyard,  and  the 
stables  at  Woolwich.  It  has  likewise  been  Used  for 
lobbies,  staircases,  £c. 

ViLCAMsm  C. — Important  as  the  applications  of 
pure  C.  arc,  its  employment  in  the  arts  and  manufac- 
tures was  limited,  till  the  introduction  of  ihe  com- 
pound of  sulphur  and  C,  known  as  IWmsiW  C,  and 
which  was  first  discovered  by  Goodyear,  in  America, 
who  kept  his  process  a  secret,  till  the  same  material 
was  discovered  independently  by  Hancock,  in  Kng- 
laud,  and  patented  by  him.  The  usual  process  of 
vulcanising  is  to  mix  the  C,  previously  reduced  to 
a  state  of  fine  division  by  grinding,  wilh  sublimed 
sulphur,  and  submit  the  mixture  to  a  heat  of  600  F., 
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when  sulphur  and  C  unite  to  form  a  xutphidt  of 
C,  which  is  so  fur  a  chemical  compound,  that  neither 
the  sulphur  hor  the  C.  can  be  dissolved  out  by  their 
ordinary  solvent".  The  vulcanised  0.  obtained  in 
this  way  is  never  entirely  homogeneous,  owing  to 
the  d'-'nculty  of  thoroughly  incorporating  the  ingre- 
dients before  heating ;  and  hence,  in  the  preparation 
of  the  finer  sort*,  the  0.  Is  first  immersed  for  a  few 
minutes  in  bisulphide  of  enrbon,  containing  2  J  or  8 


pencil-eases,  and  other  ornamental  and  useful  articles. 
At  the  present  time  (lSfiii),  these  articles  are  rare; 
but  there  is  little  doubt — from  their  resemblance  to 
jet  in  lightness,  colour,  and  high  polish,  and  their 
elasticity,  which  prevents  them  from  being  broken 
when  allowed  to  fall— that  snch  things  will  very 
shortly  command  public  attention  and  wpprobation. 
Several  other  modes  of  employing  C.  require  to  bo 
mentioned.    Healed  with  sulphur  and  finely  divided 


per  cent,  of  its  weight  of  chloride  of  sulphur,  and  then  ,  sand,  and  made  into  small  cakes,  it  is  now  sold  in 


heated ;  the  solphur  thus  becomes  more  thoroughly 
incorporated  with  the  C,  and  the  product  is  a  fine 
variety  of  vu!tani*rd  rtjoufrhour.  In  this  manner. 
India-rubber  overshoes  are  manufactured,  ns  well  as 
many  other  articles.  A  more  effectual  combination 
of  the  sulphur  and  C.  is  supposed  to  be  obtained  by 
treating  the  C.  with  kermes  mineral,  or  the  sulphuret 
of  antimonv  (SbS,),  and  applying  a  temperature  of 
25<>"  to  280°  F. 

The  properties  of  vulcanised  C.  are — 1.  It  pos- 


shops  as  an  ink-eraser.  When  one  pound  of  C.  iu 
shavings  or  fragments  is  mixed  with  four  gallons  of 
coal-tar  naphtha,  ami  allowed  to  stand  for  ten  or 
twelve  days,  a  liquid  of  the  cousistenee  of  cream 
is  obtained,  which,  treated  with  twice  its  weight  of 
shell-lac,  and  heated,  yields  a  thickish  sub-stance, 
capable  of  being  obtained  in  slabs  when  tpread  out. 
If  this  mixture  be  heated  in  an  iron  vessel  to  218'  F., 
and  brushed  over  the  surface  of  two  pieces  of 
wood,  it  causes  them  to  adhere  so  firmly,  that, 


Besses  elasticity  at  all  ordinary  temperatures,  even  at   when  fractured,  the  wood  gives  way  at  other  parts 


the  freezing  anil  boiling  points  of  water. 


It  is  rather  than  those  which  are  cemented  together. 


not  dissolved  by  turpentine,  bisulphide  of  carbon,  The  consumption  of  C.  is  rapidly  increasing  from 
naphtha,  or  any  other  know  n  solvent,  and  is  scarcely   year  to  year.    In  l83<\  only  440  ewts.  of  the  crude 


affected  by  acids  or  alkslies.  3.  It  resists  compres- 
sion in  the  highest  degree.  The  uses  to  which  the 
ordinary  form  of  vulcanised  C.  is  put,  are  almost 
endless.  Elastic  rings  or  hands  for  letters,  flexible 
gas-pipes,  water-pipes  for  brewery  and  other  purposes, 
fire-hose,  life  bo. its,  ocean  and  river  electric  cables, 
springs  for  doors  and  windows,  buffers  for  railway 
carriages,  open-worked  mats,  and  rugs  lor  doors  and 
rooms,  and  washers  for  the  largest  used  engines,  as 
well  as  hats,  braces,  boots,  shoes,  machinery -belts, 
harness,  saddle  girths,  and  noiseless  carriage-wheels, 
are  h  few  of  the  many  appliances  of  this  substance. 

Modifications  of  vulcanised  <\  are  obtained  by 
mixing  silicate  of  magnesia,  pipe-clay,  ground  porce- 
lain, oxide  of  lead,  and  magnesia,  with  the  sulphur 
and  caoutchouc.    These  substances  all  give  density 
and   compactness  to  the  finished  material.  The 
oxide  of  lead  also  imparts  a  smoothness  of  skin  to 
the  manufactured  article,  which  is  taken  advantage 
of  in  the  preparation  of  goloshes  or  India-rubber 
shoes.    The  magnesia  imparts  hardness,  and  yields 
a  material  so  rigid,  that  it  can  be  manufactured 
into  buttons,  combs,  picture  frames,  knife  handles. 
Ac,  and  be   made   into   slates   for   schools,  and 
veneers  for  furniture,  4c.    Another  kind  of  vulcan- 
ised C.  is  obtained  by  the  addition  of  vegetable  or 
mineral  tar,  or  natural    bitumen,   to  the  sulphur 
and  caoutchouc.    Coal-tar  can  be  used,  and  is  first 
boiled  for  two  or  three  hours  till  the  adherent 
water  and  naphtha  are  driven  off,  and  the  whole 
becomes  not    unlike    soft    pitch,   and    this,  when 
allowed  to  cool,  acquires  the  consistence  of  ordi- 
nary  caoutchouc    If  this  substance  be  added  iu 
considerable   proportion    to  sulphur    and  <\,  and 
lieu  ted  to  aboat  3  if.  a  compound  is  obtained  which 
resembles  ordinary  vulcanised   C.    in  properties, 
posseting   great   elasticity,  Arc,  and  which  may 
be     similarly    employed    in    the    manufacture  of 
numberless  articles.    A  mixture  of  two  parts  of  the 
prepared  tar  to  one  oft',  is  used  for  rendering  coarse 
fabrics  water-proof,  though,  for  finer  articles,  the  * 
proportion  of  tar  is  diminished.   A  mixture  of  tar  and  ' 
C.    with  fully  more  than  their  weight  of  sulphur,  I 
he;ite<l  for  about  six  hours,  at  a  temperature  of  ] 
2.i<»<\    and  afterwards  to  3<>03   and  82n%  yields  a 
material,  which  can  be  cast  into  moulds,  or  rolled 
Into  sheets,  and  which,  when  cold,  admits  of  the 


material  was  imported  into  Rritain ;  in  1833,  the 
quantity  had  risen  to  19,607  cwts.  ;  and  in  1857,  it 
was  22,'onn  cw  ts. 

Notwithstanding  the  numerous  uses  to  which  C. 
is  already  applied,  it  is  believed  by  every  one  at  all 
connected  with  the  manufacture,  thut  it  is  as  yet 
only  in  its  infancy  ;  and  that  singly,  or  coupled  with 
gutta-percha,  and  other  substances,  new  fields  of  ap- 
plication for  it  will  shortly  be  opened  up. 

CAP,  in  Ship-building,  is  a  strong,  thick  block  of 
wood  fixed  near  the  top  of  each  mast ;  it  has  a  hole 
to  receive  the  upper  end  of  the  lower  mast,  and 
another  to  receive  the  lower  end  of  the  topmast, 
witli  eyebolts  to  aid  in  hoisting  the  topmast.  There 
is  also  a  C.  of  smaller  size  at  the  point  of  junction 
between  the  topmast  and  the  top-gsllsnt-mast. 
When  made  of  iron,  the  C.  is  called  a  eranrf. 
CAP.    Sec  Pkrccssion  Cap. 

CAP  OF  MAINTENANCE,  or  DIGNITY,  is  a 

cap  w  orn  by  noble  and  roy  al  |KTsonagcs  on  certain 
state  occasions.  Such  a  cap  was  sent  by  Tope  Julius 
II.  to  King  Henry  VIIT.,  for  writing  his  book  against 
Martin  Luther. 

CAPA  CITY,  Lkoal,  is  such  a  condition  of  in- 
dividuals, in  regard  to  their  natural  qualities  and 
actual  position  under  the  constitution  of  the  coun- 
try, as  fits  them  for  the  application  of  the  laws 
civil  and  criminal.  Generally  speaking,  all  persons 
have  this  legal  capacity  excepting  alim*.  persons 
attainted,  conricls,  insan*  persons,  and  to  some  ex- 
tent also  infant*,  f mime*  covtftt  or  married  women, 
nud  persons  under  durtt* ;  see  these  heads.  See 
also  Cosvkyasc  e,  Contract,  Plaintifk,  Dikkspant, 
Su  it. 

CAP-A-PIE'  (Fr.  head  to  foot),  in  the  military 
I  language  of  the    middle  ages,   was  applied  to  c, 
kuight   or  soldier   armed  at  all   points,  or  from 
i  head  to  foot,  with  armour  for  defence  and  weapons 
[  far  attack. 

I  CAPARISONED,  in  Heraldry.  A  war-horso 
!  completely  furnished  for  the  field  is  said  to  be  ca- 
I  parisoned. 

CAPE,  in  Geography,  the  extremity  of  a  portion 
of  land  projecting  into  the  sea  beyond  the  general 
finest  polish,  and  is  so  hard  and  black,  that  it  rivals  1  line  of  the  shore.  On  a  low-  sandy  coast,  a  cape 
the  expensive  substance,  jet,  in  appearance  and  other  '  generally  forms  an  obtuse  angle,  being  merely  a 
properties,  and  can  be  similarly  cut  and  fashioned  1  change  in  the  trending  of  the  land.  On  rocky 
into  the  most  elaborately  carved  bracelets,  shawl-  |  shores,  capes  usually  form  acute  angles,  and  are " 
pins,  thimbles,  hair-combs  of  all  shapes,  cork-screws,  I  sometimes  c  died  points  or  promontories. 
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CAPE  BRETON" — CAFE  OF  GOOD  HOPE, 


CAFE  BRETON",  a  rocky  island  of  irregular 
form  in  British  North  America,  stretching  in  N.  Lit. 
betweeu  4.1  ami  4"",  and  in  W.  long,  between  on' 
and  61  i>U.  It  is  serrated  from  tlie  peninsula  of 
Nova  Scotia  by  Chebucto  or  Chedabucto  Hay  and 
tbe  Out  of  Cuiiso,  contains  :>12U  square  mile.-,  and 
lias  a  population  of  iiii.uon.  It*  principal  exports 
are  pine,  o;ik,  birch,  maple,  ii-li  and  coal.  Though 
the  island  produces  maize  and  other  grains,  yet 
it  depends  for  its  bread-stuffs  chiefly  on  the  United 
States.  C.  B.,  originally  a  French  possession,  was 
taken  by  the  English  in  1740;  but 


qucntlv  icsiored  to  France,  it  was  aguiti  captured  in 
17M,  and  ceded  in  1763.  After  having  Wen  for  a 
lime  a  distinct  colony,  it  now  forms  part  of  the 
province  of  Nova  Scotia,  The  towns  are  Sydney, 
Arichat,  and  Fort  Hood,  the  once  famous  Lonis- 
bourg,  snipped  of  its  fortifications,  having  become 
merely  a  v  illage. 

CAFE  COAST  CASTLE,  the  chief  settlement  of 
Orcat  Britain  in  North  or  Upper  Guinea,  hit.  6  0' 
N.,  and  long.  1  13'  W.  The  place,  as  its  name  im- 
plies, is  defended  bv  a  fort,  or  rather  by  three  forts. 
It  has  a  population  "of  lo.DOU.  During  ls;.s,  the  ex- 
ternal trade  of  the  entire  Oold  Coast,  C.  C.  C.  being 
the  capital,  won  as  follows:  import*,  £1  lx,27t> ;  "ex- 
ports, ±'124,S»4  :  total,  £242,6(14.  Under  the  latter 
head,'  the  principal  articles  were  palm-oil,  gold-dust, 
tortoise-shell,  and  maize. 

CAFE  COD,  propcrlv  a  narrow  peninsula  of 
Massachusetts,  which,  with  a  length  of  65  miles, 
forms  the  south-east  boundary  of  the  great  bay  ol 
that  state.  The  northern  extremity,  marked  by  a 
revolving  light  15.">  feet  high  above  the  level  of  the 
eea,  is  iiflat.  42  3'  40"  N.,  und  long.  7o   14'  48"  \V. 

CAFE  HATTERAS,  a  dangerously  low  point  of 
North  Carolina.  United  States,  iti  Lit.  35°  14  N.,  and 
long.  75  W.  It  forms  the  eastern  extremity  ot 
the  insular  banks  of  the  same  name,  projecting 
virtually  into  the  Florida  Stream,  and  marking  the 
spot  where  the  coast-line  abruptly  turns  from  the 
direction  of  north-east  to  that  of  due  north. 

C  A  F  E  H  A  Y  T  I  E  N*  (formerly  called  Cape 
Prnueai*  «nd  Cape  Henri),  a  seaport  town,  of  the 
island  of  Havti,  on  its  north  coast,  in  lat.  10  t«f  N., 
Ion".  72  54  W.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
small  bay.  partly  encircled  by  hills,  has  wide  and 
w  ell-paved  streets,  and  some  handsome  (squares.  A 
great  portion  of  it,  however,  is  in  ruins,  the  effects 
of  the  revolutionary  war*  at  the  end  of  last  century. 
Safe  anchorage  is  tound  within  the  harbour,  which, 
however,  is  rather  difficult  of  access  O.  11.  carries 
on  a  considerable  trade  with  the  United  States. 
Population  stated  at  from  l.'.oi.O  to  1 6,000. 

CAPE  HORN,  or  HOOKS',  the  most  southerly 
point  of  America,  terminating  an  island  of  its  own 
name,  in  the  archipelago  of  Tiern  del  Fnego.  It  is 
in  Int.  .1.1  .IX'  to"  S.,  and  long.  67 '  IB"  W.,  having  a 
],erenni.illv  antarctic  climate,  and  being  in  itself 
merelv  a  '  detached  link,  bare  and  rugged,  of  the 
chain  of  the  Andes.  It  wn«  discovered  by  Schoutcn, 
a  na'he  of  lloorn  in  Holland,  about  '.»<»  years  Liter 
than  the  Strait  of  Magellan,  and  since  then  the 
cout'-e  of  navigation  has  been  round  the  cat*  instead 
of  through  the  strait. 

CAPE  LA  HAGUE,  a  promontory  of  France, 
formirg  the  north-west  extiemity  of  the  peninsula 
of  Cotentin,  in  the  department  of  Manche.  It  juts 
out  into  the  rlngli-h  Channel,  opposite  the  Maud  of 
Ahiernev,  and  about  16  miles  north-north-west  of 
( 'lierbourg,  and  .10  mi'.cs  south  of  St.  Albun's  Mead, 
ill  Dorsetshire. 

CAFE  LA  HOGUE,  often  confounded  with  Cape 
l.i  Hague,  is  situated  on  the  ca-l  side  of  the  same 
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peninsula.  Here  the  united  English  and  Dutch 
fleets  defeated  the  French  in  16-J2. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE,  popularly  regarded 
as  the  most  southerly  promontory  of  Africa,  though 
it  is  half  a  degree  to  the  north  of  Cape  Agulhas. 
The  latter  is  merely  a  projection  on  a  coast  line, 
which  diverges  inconsiderably  from  a  |>arallel  ; 
but  the  former  is,  really  the  turiiiiig-|>oiut  fiom 
south  to  east  on  the  voyage  lrotn  Europe  to 
India.  This  celebrated  promoutory  is  in  lat.  34* 
22'  S.,  and  long.  1H  2if  E.,  being  the  termination 
of  Table  Mountain,  which,  as  il  recedes  towards 
the  haw  of  its  own  name,  rises  from  the  height 
of  Dm  6  feet  above  the  sea  to  that  of  35h2.  The 
(  ape  (for  so  it  is  called  by  way  of  eminence)  was 
discovered  and  doubled  by  Diaz,  ft  Portuguese  navi- 
gator, us  early  as  14t>6 — six  years  before  Columbus, 
in  aiming  at  the  same  goal  by  a  different  route, 
led  the  way  to  America.  But  it  was  only  in  14V7 
that  Vasco  de  Gama  realised  the  value  of  Dial's 
discovery,  by  rounding  it  on  his  adventurous 
voyage  i'rom  Lisbon  to  Calicut.  The  result  was  not 
merely  to  ojK  n  a  new  channel  for  the  traffic  of  the 
East,  but  it  was  also  to  transfer  trading  superiority 
from  the  republics  of  Italy  to  the  states  of  Western 
Europe. 

CAPE  OF  GOOD  nOPE,  a  colony  of  the 
United  Kingdom,  which  takes  its  mime  from  the 
promoutory  above  mentioned.  The  Portuguese, 
posse-sing  '  iii  Brazil  a  more  central  house  of  call 
itt  the  direction  of  India,  were  comparatively  inde- 
pendent of  Table  Bay  as  a  halting-place.  In  like 
manner  the  Dutch,  who  hud  supplanted  the  original 
discoverers  at  once  in  India  and  In  Brazil,  must 
have  felt  something  of  the  same  indifference.  It  was, 
therefore,  only  in  1652,  when  they  were  on  the  very 


point  of  being  expelled  from  South  America,  that 
they  founded  Cape  Town  <q.  v.),  as  the  first  settle- 
ment of  Europeans  in  South  Africa.  The  Dutch 
contemplated  at  first  but  little  more  than  what 
thev  found  among  the  Hottentots,  the  tending  of 
flocks  and  herds,  and  this  would  be  all  the  more 
likely  to  provoke  and  aggravate  anini<is'.ti<  s  and 
collisions  between  the  intruding  strangers  and 
the  native*.  Ccitaiuly  the  civilisation,  such  as  ;t 
was,  involved  at  least  an  average  amount  of 
injustice  and  inhumanity,  until,  with  the  aid  of 
illusory  purchase  and  violent  occupation,  it  had, 
before  tbe  close  of  the  1Mb  c.  spread,  with  an 
indefinite  boundary  to  the  north,  us  far  to  the  east 
as  the  (ileal  FMi  River,  comprising  m itliin  its 
extreme-  range  a  population  of  about  20,noo  whites, 
and  un  .area"  equal  to  that  of  tin'  BritMi  Lies.  In 
17 '.1.1,  this  dependency  of  Holland,  threatened  with 
the  'revolutionary  tide  v.hich  had  already  over- 
whelmed Holland  it s.-lf,  was  seized  by  a  British 
force'  on  behalf  of  the  Prime  <«r  Orange.  Restored, 
in  1802,  to  the  Dutch  under  the  treaty  of  Amiens, 
the  Cape  Colonv  was  once  more  captured,  and  that 
finally  and  |»e.  manently,  by  the  English  in  ls  6. 
The  new  masters  of  the  co-intry,  inheriting.  hi  this 
respect,  from  their  pi  edeee-sei  s  a  ready -made  fend, 
fronted  on  the  east  the  Kafirs,  n  wailike  and 
proud  race,  which,  with  the  exception  of  p.-..-tor.«l 
pur.s-.iits.  had  nothing  ill  eoiinuo  i  ri'.h  the  Hre'eti- 
tots.  The  almost  inevitable  results  follow,  d— a 
normal  state  of  in-eemty  and  strife  on  the  bor.Vr, 
diversified  bv  at  least  'three  ri  tual  war-.  Aft.  r 
twice  advancing  to  the  Kei,  the  colonv,  as  a  v  i  ole, 
I  l  as  receded  to  'the  Kci.-katnm.t.  retaining,  however, 
the  port  of  Fa-t  Loudon;  while  the  rest  of  t!  e 
intermediate  region  has  be  n  pin  ed,  as  P.r':i-h 
j  Kafir.it t.i,  under  the  militaiy  authorities  of  the 
.empire.  From  the  source  of  the  K'M.ainnn.  the 
!  eastern 


limit    runs    onward,  as  against  K.ill'ruria 
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CAfE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 


Pro|HT,  to  the  Orange,  which  thence  down  to  the  |  ing  winds,  the  north-west  ami  the  south-east. 
Atlantic  forms  the  northern  line — the  western  and  |  Great  efforts,  however,  are  making  to  improve  tho 


harbours  gem-rally;  in  Table  Bay,  a  breakwater  has 
been  commenced.  Hardly  any  of  the  ports  com- 
mand navigable  communications  with  the  interior. 

The  dividing  ridge  runs  parallel  with  the  coast,  at 
a  distance  of  about  loo  miles.  The  opposite  faces 
of  this  water-shed  are  as  unlike  to  each  other,  in  kind 
if  not  in  degree,  as  those  of  the  Andes.  While  the 
i  :-.er  slope  pours  oe.t  its  tribute  exclusively  toward* 
the  Orange,  with  its  course  of  ISoi)  miles,  the  outer 
declivity  sends  down  numberless  streams,  remarka- 
ble chiefly  for  their  rapidity,  at  once  to  the  flea.  Of 
these  last,  moreover,  the  characteristics  become 
more  and  more  conspicuous  in  the  north-east,  for  in 
that  direction  the  dividing  ridge  rises  gradually  from 
about  linuo  feet,  til!,  amid  the  source*  of  the  Orange, 
it  attains  fully  thrice  that  height.  The  streams  of 
the  outer  declivity,  too,  reach  either  ocean,  not  by 
a  regular  descent,  but  by  successive  leaps,  for  all 
round,  to  the  west  and  south  of  the  dividing  ridge, 
there  nut  parallel  with  it  two  subordinate  ranges, 
each  supporting  its  own  terrace.  On  these  plateaus, 
more  particularly  in  the  northern  half  of  the  Western 
Province,  there  is  found  many  an  arid  and  irre- 
claimable waste,  styled  karoo  in  the  indigenous 
tongue.  In  other  localities,  likewise,  throughout 
the  colony,  water  appears  to  be  searce  at  certain 
seasons.  Much  may  be  done,  and  something  has 
been  done,  to  remedy  the  evil,  both  by  digging  and 
In  irrigation.  Such  undertakings  seem  to  bo  invalu- 
able; even  the  parched  mud  of  the  karoo*,  when 
borne  down  the  Oliphnut  by  inundations,  is  said 
Town,  the  respective  capitals,  being  the  Episcopal  to  rivul  in  fertility  the  alluvial  sediment  of  the 
seats.    A  eonsidcr.ihle  portion  of  the  community  be-  !  Nile. 

Ions  to  the  Dutch  Presbyterian  Church.  The  three  chains  of  mountains  present  serious  im- 

The  two  provinces  have,  to  a  certain  extent,  d'«-  j  pediments  to  the  opening  of  roads,  being  passable 
tinrt  administration.- — the  western  being  under  the  only  through  natural  breaks  or  kloofs.  Slill  many 
governof-iu-cliief,  and  the  eastern  under  a  lieuten-  highways,  generally  good  ones,  have  been  laid  out — 
ant-governor.  The  two  together  are  under  one  and  depending  partly  on  tolls  and  partly  on  assessments, 
the  same  legislature— a  council  of  1.1  nominated  Some  of  them  penetrate  from  the  south  const  to  the 
members,  and  an  assembly  of  4o  elected  rcprcsenta-  j  Free  State;  while,  in  the  direction  of  west  and  east, 
tives.  the  principal  thoroughfare  carries  the  mail  in  12 

The  population  in  18(55  was  5(j(5,lCS,  of  whom   days  between  the  metropolis,  anil  Port  Natal — soon 


southern  confines  being  washed  by  the  tw  o  adjacent 
oceans. 

Hut,  during  brief  periods,  the  country  extended 
farther,  embracing,  from  1K42  to  1*47,  Port  Natal 
(see  Natal)  beyond  KafTraria,  and,  from  181N  to 
ISM,  what  is  now  the  Free  State  (q.  v.)  between  the 
Orange  and  its  main  affluent  the  Vaal.  Across  the 
last  mentioned  stream,  too,  discontented  or  adven- 
turous settlers,  almost  explosively  of  Dutch  origin, 
have  planted,  under  the  name  of  the  Trans-Vaal 
Territory  (q.  v.),  an  apparently  prosperous  republic. 

Without  reckoning  the  outlying  harbour  in  British 
Kaflr.iru,  the  colonv  stretches  in  S.  hit.  from  28"  10 
to  -  .11',  and  in  E.  long,  from  10"  20'  to  27°  80' — 
the  longest  meridian,  that  of  (.'ape  Agulhaa,  being 
about  4 So  mile.*,  and  the  longest  parallel,  pretty 
nearly  that  of  the  mouth  of  the  Kei*kamma,  measur- 
ing about  100  more.  Independently,  therefore,  of 
its  offshoot*,  it  cannot  eontain  less  than  2oo,imh> 
square  miles.  For  purposes,  however,  of  administra- 
tion, as  distinguished  from  legislation,  this  immense 
area  is  divided  into  the  Western  and  Eastern  Prov- 
inces— the  point  of  separation  on  the  coast  being 
about  midway  between  the  Cape  itself  and  the  Keis- 
kamnia.  Each  of  the  two  contains-  11  dirv>i»HK. 
These  22,  again,  are  broken  up,  according  to  size, 
into  more  or  fewer  fif!»l  <y>rHtt<-ii>* ;  while  some  of 
them,  on  the  ground  of  populousncs*  or  extent,  con- 
stitute two,  or  perhaps  three,  magisterial  or  judicial 
tlit'rirta.  Each  province,  moreover,  is  a  diocese  of 
the  ''hurch  of  England—  Cape  Town  and  Graham's 


91,098  were  Hottentots,  I24,.V56  Kultirs,  204.8S9  Eu- 
ropeans, and  145,055  of  other  races.    As  the  country 
from  its  earliest  settlement  in  lr.52  to  179S,  and 
again  from  the  peace  of  Amiens  in  1So2  to  lsoC,  be- 
longed to  Holland,  the  while  inhabitants  are  in  a 
considerable  proportion  of  Hutch  de-cent.    To  judge  ' 
roughly  from  the  names  of  members  of  assembly,  ' 
the  two  races  are  probably  almost  equal  in  numbers.  ■ 
Two  causes  have  steadily  been  leading  to  this  result.  ■ 
While  the  English  element  has,  of  course,  been  posi- 
tively recruited  by  immigration  front  Europe,  it  has 
also  been  relatively  .strengthened  by  that  overland 
emigration,  which,  almost  exclusively  under  Dutch 
impulses,  has  poured  swarm  after  swarm  into  the 
Free  State,  the  Trans- Vaal  Territory  and  the  colonv 
of  Natal. 

Hydrographically,  the  country  is,  as  a  whole, 
decidedly  superior  to  most  parts  of  Africa.  The 
sea-board  presents  several  comparatively  safe  anil 
commodious  harbours.  Of  these,  however,  two — 
Table  Biv  in  the  Western  Province,  and  Algoa  Hay 
in  the  Eastern — absorb  nearlv  the  wholt — fully  '.»7 
per  cent. — of  the  foreign  trade.  The  others  are — 
St.  Francis  Hay,  in  the  latter  division  ;  and  in  the 
former,  Plettenberg  Hay,  Kuysna  Inlet,  Mossel  Hay, 
St.  Sebastian's  Hay,  and  False  Hay,  on  the  Indian 
Ocean,  with  Sa'nlanlia  Hay  and  St.  Helena  Hay  on 
the  Atlantic.  All  these,  as  well  as  East  London  in 
British  Kaffraria,  are  used  chiefly  in  the  coasting 
traffic.  Even  for  this  purpose,  most  of  them — pet- 
haps  all  of  them  but  Saldunha  Bay,  and  a  part  of 
.False  Bay— are  safe  against  only  otic  of  the  prevail- 


to  be  connected  also  by  the  telegraphic  wires. 

The  prevalent  winds — the  south-east  in  summer, 
and  the  north-west  in  winter — mitigate  each  the 
rigour,  whether  heat  or  cold,  of  its  own  season— 
and  in  spite  of  occasionally  sudden  and  great 
changes,  render  the  temperature,  as  a  whole,  per- 
haps the  most  salubrious,  as  well  as  the  most  delight- 
ful, in  the  world.  The  water-shed,  again,  with  its 
ascending  levels,  crowds,  as  it  were,  into  one  every 
region  in  Europe  from  Scicily  to  Seotlund.  Every 
locality,  in  a  measure,  has  its  own  staple  production. 
If  the  Western  Province  yields  nearly  ull  the  wine 
that  is  ex|s)rtcd,  the  Eastern  greatly  preponderates 
in  wool;  while  the  southern  shore,  more  especially 
at  Plettenlierg  Hay  and  Knjsua  Inlet,  excels  in  the 
grow  tli  of  timber. 

Perhaps  the  best  summary  view  of  the  resources 
and  capabilities  of  the  country  may  be  gathered  from 
the  list  of  exported  articles.  These,  w  hen  arranged 
in  order  of  value,  stand  thus:  wool,  wine,  copjs>r- 
ore,  hides,  goat-skins,  sheepskins,  horses,  flour, 
aloes,  lish.  fruits,  oats,  bran,  beans  and  peas,  w  heat, 
barley,  and  maize.  The  whole  of  the  exjKirted 
articles  exhibit  a  small  increase  in  value  during  the 
lost  throe  years  of  authentic  returns : 


ISM. 


1*67. 


1*6*. 
£2,S«j,098 


"Within  the  same  period  the  imported  articles  were 
but  slightly  increased  in  vulne; 


TWt. 
£1,»W,«1 


1S07. 


1R<W. 
*1.W«,154 
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CAPE  RIVER— CAPEFIGUE. 


The  colonial  revenue  had  in  the  moms  time  aug- 
mented from  £536,347  to  £565,556.  In  1667  the  to- 
tal tonnage  of  the  colony  amounted  to  528,230  tone, 
of  which  435,370  was  British.  In  1869  the  public 
debt  had  rii*n  to  £1,101,650.  'I"ho  discovery  of  a 
rich  gold  country  north  of  the  Limpopo  river,  on  the 
liorders  of  the  Transvaal  Republic  and  Portuguese  set- 
tlement*, in  18G8,  has  been  fully  confirmed.  This 
new  fiel  I  has  been  named  the  "  Victoria  diggings." 

CAPE  RIVER,  prosily  VnunL'M,  taking  its  ].<ipu-  1 
I  ir  nuiuo  from  the  pumiuHy  of  its  un'utli  t„  (  ujm- 
Gtr.eiaa  .1  Dlo's,  on  the  cast  touch  of  th<>  Musomi" 
shore  in  Central  America.    After  a  generally  imnli 
<-,irc  course  of  nearly  JloO  miles.  i(  enti  ty  the  Guih. 
bean  Sea,  about  UX.  14°  59'  N.,  and  long.  83v  11 
W..  being  navigable  for  a  con,idrt  ;ii,l,.  distance  u|>- 
w  a  id>\  '".  ' 

rXTV.  ST.  VINCENT,  a  l.Oi^lln mi  forming  the 
south-west  extremity  of  Portugal,  in  hit.  S7  2'  X.. 
long,  y  W.,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  two  naval 
battles  in  which  British  ship*  were  engaged,  fought 
off  it,  one  in  1(593,  the  other  in  1707.  In  the  form- 
er. Admiral  Rooke,  who  with  some  20  English  and 
Dutch  men-of-war  was  convoying  a  fleet  of  some  4<H> 
merchantmen,  was  attacked  off  this  point  by  the 
French  Admiral  De  TourviDe,  and  after  a  ruuning 
tight  lost  several  ships,  and  80  merchantmen.  In 
February  1797,  Sir  John  Jervin,  with  a  fleet  of  15 
sail,  gave  battle  to  a  Spanish  fleet  of  27  sail  of  the 
line,  uod  defeated  them,  capturing  four  ships  and 
driving  the  rest  into  Cadiz  Boy,  where  they  were 
blockaded. 

CAPE  TOWN,  the  cnpitol  of  Cape  Colony,  takes 
Its  inline,  like  the  colony,  from  the  proud  turning- 
point  between  the  Atlantic  and  Indian  Oceans.  It 
faces  the  south-west,  or  best  sheltered  side,  of  Table 
Bay,  having  at  its  back  Table  Mountain.  Of  the 
observatory,  the  hit.  and  long,  respectively  are  38° 
fit;*  W.,  and  18J  28'  7'  E.  The  mean  temperature  U 
F.  for  the  winter,  76  ti  for  the  summer,  and 
07  ^  for  the  whole  year.  In  1849  the  population 
was  23,749;  and  now,  in  I860,  it  cannot  be  much 
less  than  30,000.  The  city,  originally  Dutch, 
abounds   in   straight  lines  and  right  angles,  tbe 

Crincipal  streets  being  threaded  by  canals.  The 
ouses  generally  are  flal-rooled.  with  terraces  in 
front.  The  castle,  a  regular  fortification,  with  bas- 
tions and  outworks,  occupies  the  extieme  east.  Of 
the  other  public  establishments,  the  most  important 
arc  the  exchange,  tbe  college,  a  literary  institution, 
a  public  library,  a  botanic  garden,  a  gas  factory, 
several  bonks,  various  insurance  companies,  and 
15  places  of  worship.  There  are  two  immigration 
agencies — a  private  society  for  introducing  'juve- 
nilis servants'  from  Holland,  and  a  public  bonrd, 
supported  by  an  annual  grout  of  £50,'»oo,  for  giving 
free  pnssoges  to  certain  classes  of  settlors  from  the 
United  Kingdom.  C.  T.  has  a  municipnl  body  of  12 
commissioners  and  48  ward-masters,  and  it  returns 
•1  representatives  to  the  colonial  assembly,  other 
constituencies  electing  only  2  each ;  uiul  further,  it 
has,  since  1817,  been  the  see  of  a  bishop  of  tbe 
Church  of  England.  In  18;.",  it  had  44  registered 
vessels,  ranging  from  878  tons  to  13 — surpassing, 
in  this  respect,  all  the  other  ports  of  the  colony  ut 
least  sevenfold.  It  is  the  ncigbourhood  of  C.  T. 
that  produces  all  the  genuine  Constantia  wine. 
That  wine,  however,  bears  a  very  small  proportion 
to  the  other  nines.  The  ofliciul  returns  of  exports 
for  1 8."i5  stood  us  follows:  Constantia  wine,  i'Jb'-i 
gallons — £891  ;  other  wines,  613,766  gallons.  In 
1866  but  23,686  gallons  were  exported.  0.  T.  forms 
a  convenient  place  of  rest  and  refreshment  for 
vessels  on  the  route  hetwecu  Europe  and  India. 
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A  telegraphic  line  from  C.  T.  to  the  eastern  frontier 
is  in  progress. 

CAPE  VERD,  the  most  westerly  headland  ia 
Africa,  juuing  out  into  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  between 
the  rivers  Gambia  and  Senegal,  in  lit.  14*  48'  X., 
long.  17 "  *4'  W.  It  was  discovered  by  the  Portu- 
guese about  1445,  and  is  «wid  to  have  derived  its 
uatue  from  a  group  of  gigantic  boo  bob -trees  which 
adorus  its  summit. 

CAPE  VERD  ISLANDS  {Hhn*  Per**),  a  group 
.•  of  islands  belonging  to  Portugal,  Iving  in  laf.  14* 
44'— 17 "  19'  N„  and  long.  22"  45—25"  25'  W., 
and  distant  about  J? 20  miles  west  of  the  cape  from 
which  they  take  their  name.  The  principal  islands 
are  ten — vij.,  Santiago,  the  largest  and  most  impor- 
tant, Fogo,  Bravo,  Moio,  Boavista,  San  Xicolio, 
San  Antonio,  San  Vicente.  San  Lutio,  and  SnL 
There  are  besides  four  islets,  barren  and  uninhabit- 
ed. The  total  area  is  about  1700  square  miles,  with 
a  population  (1857)  of  85,393.  The  islands  are 
all  very  mountainoas,  and  owe  their  origin  to  tbe 
aotiou  of  submarine  volcanoes.  The  highest  eleva- 
tion is  reached  iu  a  volcanic  peak,  9157  fret  above 
the  sea,  on  the  Ulaud  of  Fogo,  and  which  is  still 
active.  The  climate  is  unhealthy  during  tbe  rainy 
season.  Though  water  is  deficient,  vegetation  is 
luxuriant,  yielding  African  and  southern  European 
products.  Sugar,  cotton,  coffee,  tobacco,  and  indigo 
are  grown,  and  the  trade  in  archil,  monopolised  by 
government,  has  in  some  seasons  yielded  as  much  as 
€24,000.  Several  of  the  European  domestic  animal* 
thrive  well.  Turtles  are  abundant  in  the  surround- 
ing seas,  ond  whales  also  are  fished  by  British  and 
American  vessels.  Amber  is  found  on  the  coasts, 
mid  great  quantities  of  wilt  formed  by  solar  evapora- 
tion is  obtained  from  the  loguues  on  the  shores, 
especially  on  the  island  of  Sal.  The  inhabitants, 
who  are  mostly  negroes,  indolent  but  harmless, 
speak  a  corrupted  form  of  Portuguese,  called  Lin- 
gua Crcoula.  The  revenue  for  1857 — 1858  was  esti- 
mated at  about  £24,ooO,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  year  at  £:)  1,000.  The  islands  arc  under  a 
governor-general,  exercising  both  civil  and  military 
authority.  The  chief  ports  are  Torto  Praya,  on  the 
island  of  Santiago,  und  Porto  Grande,  the  best  har- 
bour in  the  whole  group,  on  the  island  of  Sao 
Vicente.  The  islands  were  discovered  al.»cut  tbe 
middle  of  the  15th  c.  by  the  Portuguese,  who  shortly 
after  colonised  them. 

CAPE  WRATH,  a  pyramidal  promontory  of  un- 
rivalled wihlness  and  grandeur,  forming  the  north- 
west extremity  of  Scotland  and  of  Sutherland,  and 
ruuning  out  into  the  Atlantic,  in  InL  68"  38'  X.,  and 
long.  4°  58'  5'  West.  It  consists  of  gneiss,  with 
beds  of  dark  hornblende  rock,  is  intersected  by  com- 
plex granite  veins,  and  presents  deep  fissures  and 
tall  pinnacle*.  From  it  a  reef  of  rocks,  perforated 
with  arches  and  caverns,  juts  out  iuto  the  sea.  Off 
the  cape  is  Stag  Rock,  a  pillar  200  feet  high.  C.  W. 
is  Coo  fret  high,  and  there  is  a  light-house  near  it,4i» 
feet  above  the  sea,  and  seen  25  miles  off.  From  the 
Cape  can  be  seen  X.  Hons,  5n  miles  off;  Hoy  Head, 
Orkney;  the  Hutt  of  Lewis;  and  a  grand  panorama 
of  mountains  in  Sutherland. 

CAl'EKIGl'E,  Baitjati;  Uosork  Ratmonp,  a 
French  public  til  and  historian,  was  boru,  l&fi,  at 
Mur.M'illc.  He  studied  law  at  Aix,  and  in  1821 
proceeded  to  Paris,  for  tho  purpose  of  completing 
Ids  juridical  course,  but  soon  betook  himself  to 
journalism  aud  authorship.  He  held  a  post  in  tbe 
foreign  office  until  1848.  This,  however,  did  \  t>\ 
interfere  with  his  amazing  activity.  Bohics 
contributing  extensively  to  many  of  tbe  Parisian 
journals,  he  has  'manufactured1  not  less  ilmn  a  hun- 
dred volumes  of  history — uot,  iudced,  hiuiuticailv 
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CAPEL1N— CAPERS. 


Taluablc,  but  indicating  wonderful  facility  in  the  use 
of  the  pen.  UU  writings  relate  chiefly  to  events  and 
characters  in  French  history.  The  best  is  the  Hif 
toire  de  la  Rtttauration  (JUi  edit.  1&42). 

CA  FELIX  ( Mallotm  Gntmlandicw),  a  small  fish 
of  the  family  of  Salmonithr,  extremely  abundant 
oo  the  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  and  nmoh  used  as 
bait  in  the  cod-fishery.  It  is  also,  in  a  dried  state, 
an  article  of  commerce,,  and  U  imported,  although 
not  very  largely,  into  Britain,  where  it  sometime*  ap- 
pears on  the  break  Gist  or  supper  table.  Its  flavour, 
vhiah  is  very  agreeable,  suggests  to  most  persons 
the  idea  of  its  belonging  to  the  herring  rather  than 
the  salmon  family.  It  is  nearly  allied  to  the  smelt, 
but  the  teeth  are  smaller  and  more  numerous.  It  is 
the  only  known  species  of  its  genus.— Shoals  of 
capeliii*  arrive  periodically  on  the  coast  of  New- 
foundland, the  vaal  numbers  changing  the  very 
colour  of  the  sea. 

CAPE  LLA.  a  bright  star  of  the  first  magnitude, 
on  the  left  shoulder  of  Auriga.  C.  is  also  called 
■  Capra  or  thu  Sfic-i)o*t,  a  name  also  sometimes  given 
to  Capricorn. — The  poets  fable  0.  to  be  Atualthea's 
goat,  which  suckled  Jupiter  in  his  infancy. 

CAPEl.LA.   See  A  CArr.Lv\. 

CAPELLA,  Mahtiasis  Mink'.s  Felix,  a  learned 
author  belonging  to  the  second  hulf  of  the  Jith  c, 
was  born  in  Africa,  but  where  is  not  definitely  as- 
certained. Of  his  life  nothing  whatever  is  known. 
The  work  which  lias  preserved  his  uame  to  posterity 
is  the  Satiricon,  a  kind  of  encyclopedia,  highly  es- 
teemed during  tlie  middle  ages  us  a  work  of  refer- 
ence. It  is  written  in  a  medley  of  prose  and  verse, 
and  is  full  of  curious  learning,  but  |M>ssesses  no  lite- 
rary value;  the  style  has  all  the  bombastic  pomp  of 
the  African  school  of  later  Latinists.  It  consists  of 
nine  books.  The  first  two  consist  of  an  allegory, 
T7ir.  Xnptial*  of  Phi!oU»j>t  and  Mercury,  while  the 
remaining  seven  are  devoted  to  the  'liberal  arts,' 
grammar,  dialectics,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arithmetic, 
astronomy,  and  music.  The  first  edition  of  the 
S'tttricm  appeared  in  1 199,  under  the  care  of  Fran- 
ciscus  llodianus;  the  best  in  lsrjo,  under  the  care  of 
V.  F.  Kopp. 

The  book  on  astronomy  is  remarkable  as  contain- 
ing a  hint  of  the  true  theory  of  the  solar  system. 
Mercury  and  Venus  are  there  declared  to  move 
round  the  sun,  and  not  round  the  earth ;  and  their 
relation  to  these  bodies  is  properly  explained.  Now 
a:*  Copernicus  knew  C,  and  quotes  from  him,  it  is 
not  unlikely  thu  he  derived  the  first  idea  of  his 
doctrine  from  this  writer. 

CAPERCAI  LZIE.  CAPERTAILME,  WO0D- 
fJROL'SE,   or  COCK   OF  THE   WOODS  (Teirao 
L'rofja'ln*),  the  largest  of  the  gallinaceous  birds  of 
Kurope.    It  is  a  species  of  Grouse  (q.  \.\  almost 
equal  in  size  to  the  turkey;  tho  male,  which  is  the 
largest,  sometimes  weighing  fifteen  pounds  or  more. 
In   figure  and  appearance,  it  much  resembles  the 
black-cock,  but  the  tail  of  the  male  C.  is  rounded, 
and  not  Ib.kcd,  as  in  that  species ;  and  the  male  C. 
lia<*  the  feathers  of  the  head  elongated.    The  general 
colour  of  the  adult  niiilo  is  brownish  black,  minutely 
freckled   with    grayish   white,   and    with  lighter 
brown;   the  quill-feathers  dark  brown;    the  tail- 
feathers  nearly  black,  some  of  the  longer  tail- 
coverts  on  the  sides  of  the  tail  tipped  with  white; 
tbo  chest  is  of  a  shining  dark  green ;   there  is  a 
small  scarlet  patch  of  naked  skin  above  the  eye, 
a ntl  the  bill  is  whitish.    The  general  colour  of  the 
f.-m-ile  and  of  yonng  males  is  dark  brown,  freckled 
with  yellowish  brown  ;  the  front  of  the  neck  and  the 
chest  are  yellowish  chestnut ;  and  the  feathers  of  the 
under  parts  are  generally  edged  with  white.  The 
C.  has  the  feet  feathered  to  the  toes,  but  the  toes 


are  miked.  It  is  an  inhabitant  of  pine-woods ;  feeds 
on  berries,  seeds,  worms,  insects,  Ac,  and  on  the 
voung  shoots  of  the  pine,  greatly  preferring  the 
Scotch  fir  to  the  sprue* ;  occasionally  also  eating, 
at  least  in  winter,  the  buds  of  the  birch  and  other 


Capercailzie. 

trees.  The  female  makes  her  nest  on  the  ground, 
and  lava  from  six  to  twelve  egea,  of  a  pale  reddish 
or  yellowish  brown,  spotted  with  other  shades  of 
brown,  aud  more  than  two  inches  long.  Like  the 
black- cock,  the  C.  is  polygamous. — The  geographi- 
cal distribution  of  the  C.  is  very  extensive;  it  u> 
found  on  the  pine-covered  mountains  of  all  parts  of 
Europe,  from  Spain  and  Italy  almost  to  the  North 
Cape,  and  is  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of 
Asia.  It  was  at  one  time  found  both  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  but  was  completely  extirpated  nbout 
the  end  of  the  18th  or  beginning  of  the  ltnli  cen- 
tury. Through  tho  exertions,  however,  of  the  Earl 
of  Fife  and  other  proprietors  of  great  Highland 
estates,  but  particularly  of  the  Marquis  of  Bread- 
slbane,  it  has  again  been  restored  to  the  forests  of 
the  Highlands  of  Scotland.  The  C.  is  very  capable 
of  domestication,  and  breeds  readily,  if  allowed  tho 
range  of  a  spare  containing  a  few  pine-trees.  It  Is 
mnch  esteemed  for  tho  table.  The  market  of 
Stockholm  is  well  supplied  with  ii  in  winter;  and 
since  the  establishment  of  steam  communication, 
it  hns  been  regularly  brought  from  Scandinavia  to 
1  London. 

CAPE'RNAtIM,  meaning  'the  field  of  repent- 
ance,' or  '  city  of  comfort,'  waa  in  the  time  of  our 
Saviour  a  favourite  and  exalted  city,  and  one  of  the 
three  which  be  upbraided  'because  they  repented 
not.'  It  was  situated  on  the  north-western  coast 
of  the  Sea  of  Galileo,  or  Lake  of  Genncsaretb.  It  is 
now  a  heap  of  ruins,  extending  more  than  a  mile 
along  the  shore  and  back  towards  the  mountains,  so 
overgrown  with  grasa  and  bushes  that  it  is  difficult 
to  more  among  them.  C.  is  called  by  l£c  natives  of 
Syria  Tcll-buu. 

CATERS  are  tho  pickled  flower-buds  of  the 
caprr-hush  (Cappari*  $pino*a).  They  have  an 
agreeable  pungency  of  taste,  with  a  slight  bitter- 
ness, and  have  long  been  in  very  general  use  as  a 
condiment  and  ingredient  of  sauces,  along  with 
boiled  mutton  and  other  ktuds  of  food.  They 
possess  medicinal  properties,  being  antiscorbutic, 
stimulant,  and  laxative.  They  arc  of  a  grayish 
green  colour,  to  improve  which,  however,  copper  is 
sometimes  used,  as  in  the  case  of  gherkins  and  other 
pickles,  rendering  them  poisonous.  This  can  be 
detected  by  thrusting  a  polished  iron  rod  into  the 
vessel  which  contains  the  C. ;  the  surface  of  the 
rod  soon  becoming  coated  with  copper,  if'  it  ia 
present. — The  caper-bush  is  a  native  of  the  south  of 
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Europe,  nud  other  countries  near  the  Mediterranean. 
It  is  extensively  cultivated  iti  some  parts  of  the 
south  of  France  and  iu  Italy,  but  uiost  of  hII  in 

Sicily.  It  succeeds  in  the 
open  air  even  at  Paris, 
but  in  Britain  requires  tin- 
aid  of  artificial  heat.  It  is 
a  trailing,  rambling  shrub, 
lo\  ing  dry  places,  and 
often  growing  on  rocks 
or  wall*,  adding  a  fresli 
charm  of  beauty  to  many 
an  ancient  ruin.  It  begins 
to  flower  cut  ly  in  summer, 
and  continues  (lowering 
till  winter.  The  buds  arc- 
gathered  every  morning, 
and  are  immediately  put 
into  vinegar  and  salt :  at 
the  end  of  the  season, 
they  are  sorted  according 
to  their  size  and  colour, 
the  greenest  and  least 
expanded  being  the  best, 
and  arc  again  put  into 
vinegar,  the  finest  being 
sent  to  the  market  in 
(Caper  (CapparU  npinom  i.  bottles,   the    coarser  in 

small  barrels.  The  fruit, 
which  is  a  small  berry,  is  also  pickled  iu  the  south 
of  Italy.  The  flower-buds  of  the  caper  of  Mount 
Sinai  (Capparis  Sinaim)  are  pickled  like  those  of 
the  common  species;  the  seed*  are  also  pickled,  and 
are  culled  by  a  name  signifying  Mountain  Pepper. 
The  fruit  of  CapparU  apht/lta  is  made  into  a  pickle 
iu  India.  Species  of  CapparU  are  numerous  in 
India,  the  warm  parts  of  America,  Ac.  Sec  Cap- 
fakii>££. — Various  substitutes  for  (_'.  are  sometime* 
used,  as  the  flower-buds  of  the  Marsh  Marigold 
(Caltlia  palu*lri»),  those  of  the  Indian  Cress  (7V«- 
jxrolum  tnajusX  and  those  of  the  Bcuu  Caper 
(Zwivp/iu/lum  l''abaqo). 

CAPETIAN  DYNASTY,  the  third  Prankish 
dynasty  founded  about  the  close  of  the  loth  c, 
when  'Hugo  Capet  ascended  the  throne.  The 
surname  Capkt  has  been  derived  from  capp*tu\ 
'  a  monk's  hood,"  because,  though  duke  of  France, 
Hugo  was  also  abbot  of  St.  Martin  de  Tours.  On 
the  death  of  the  last  Carlovingiun  monarch  (Louis  V,, 
Mimamcd  /,<■  Faineant — i.  e.,  the  Slothful),  Hugo, 
the  most  powerful  of  French  vassals,  seized  the 
throne,  and  by  moderation  ami  prudent  concessions 
made  to  the  authorities  of  the  church,  as  well  as 
to  his  brother-nobles,  who  had  made  themselves 
independent,  contrived  to  retain  the  power  he  had 
seized.  Ho  was  crow  ned  at  Noyau,  July  3,  087.  In 
order  to  establish  his  dynasty,  Hugo  caused  bis 
eldest  son  Robert  to  be  crowned  as  co-rcgent,  088. 
Capet  first  made  Paris  the  capital  of  Fiance.  He 
died  in  '.'Oil  ;*  when  his  son  Robert,  a  well-disposed 
but  feeble  ruler,  ascended  the  throne,  who  died 
lo:il,  beloved  by  his  domestic,  but  despised  by  his 
neighbour*  and  vassals,  forgotten  by  his  ]>eople,  and 
permitting  all  power  to  vanish  from  his  hands.  It 
was  during  his  long  lethargic  reign  that  the  towns 
and  cities  of  Frame  began  to  form  themselves  into 
corporations,  to  act  iu  their  own  name,  to  contrart 
obligations,  and  lav  the  foundations  of  middle-class 
freedom.  In  manv  other  wnvs.  also,  the  happy  dis- 
solution of  roval  power  sowed  the  seeds  of  national 
prosperity.  Robert's  foiis  were  Henry,  who  suc- 
ceeded him,  und  Robert,  ancestor  of  the  older  House 
of  Burgundy. 

Henry  left  two  sons— Philippe  I.,  who  ascended 
the  throne,  and  Hugo,  who  distinguished  himself  in 
the  first  crusade  (lu«0),  and  died  1H>2.  Philippe, 
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under  the  regency  of  Baldwin,  Count  of  Flanders, 
came  to  the  tin  one  when  only  eight  years  old,  and 
first  really  began  to  reign  after  the  death  of  the 
regent  (locti).  He  took  hardly  any  part  in  the 
great  movements  and  events  of" his  times,  but  sup- 
ported Robert,  son  of  Williaui  the  Conqueror,  in  his 
rebellion  against  his  father.  Consequently,  William 
commenced  an  expedition  against  Paris,  and  would 
probably  have  dethroucd  Philippe,  but  died  in  B'89. 
By  his  dissolute  course  of  life,  Philippe  fell  under  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  issued  by  Pope  (ire- 
goi  v  VII.  in  1004,  und,  after  doing  penance,  died  in 
1108. 

His  successor,  Louis  VI.,  surnamed  I*  Gro*,  had, 
during  Philippe's  lifetime,  been  active  in  the  sup- 
port of  the  crown,  and  now  extended  the  royal 
power,  which  had  been  almost  entirely  confined 
within  the  duchy  of  Paris.    By  bold  and  vigorous 

J  measures  he  brought  everywhere  his  vassals  into 
real  subjection  to  his  authority,  liberated  the  towns 

|  from  baronial  oppression,  partly  abolished  feudal 
bondage,  and  extended  considerably  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  crown.  His  life  was  an  almost  incessant  con- 
test with  the  small  and  turbulent  vassals  who  had 
rioted  in  the  license  afforded  them  by  the  weakness 
of  his  predecessors.  He  died  1 1 37,  leaving  a  nu- 
merous family. 

As  his  eldest  son  and  co-regent,  Philippe,  had  died 
il ii ring  the  reign  of  Louis,  his  second  son,  I/ouis 

VII.  ,  U  ./cmmc,  now  came  to  the  throne,  and  by  his 
marriage  with  Eleanor  of  Guienne,  heiress  of  the 
Duke  of  Aquitaiue,  gained  a  considerable  accession 
to  the  power  of  the  crown.  He  engaged  in  the 
second  crusade,  and  led  H  0,0<M)  men  to  the  East ; 
but  was  unsuccessful,  and  returned  to  France  after 
an  absence  of  two  years.  Iu  1132  he  divorced  his 
unfaithful  wife  Eleanor,  who  sul>sequently  married 
Henry  Plantagenet,  afterwards  Henry  II.  of  Euglaud. 
This  marriage  made  Henry  far  more  powerful  than 
the  king  of  France,  and  Louis  would  probably  have 
lost  his  crown  had  not  the  disturbances  in  England 
— the  quarrels  with  Bcckct  and  with  his  own  >ons — ■ 
proved  sufficient  to  occupy  Henry's  attcntiou.  Louia 
le  Jeuno  died  1  lHo. 

Philippe  Auguste  (q.  v.),  his  son  by  a  third  mar- 
riage, ascended  the  throne  ten  months  before  hU 
father's  death,  and  proved  himself  the  most  able 
ruler  of  the  Cupctian  dynasty.  Against  the  wishes 
of  hU  family,  he  married  Isabeile  of  Uainuult, 
great-granddaughter  of  the  lust  of  the  CuHovin- 
gians,  und  thus  finally  united  the  two  hoijpt-s.  His 
successor,  Louis  V11L,  who  died  lU'JG,  was  said  to 
have  been  poisoned  by  the  Count  of  Champagne, 
paramour  of  tlio  queen,  Blanca  of  Castile.  Louis 

VIII.  was  followed  by  his  son  I-ouis  IX.  (Saint 
Lot: is,  q.  v.),  who  died  at  TunK  12"o.  (if  the 
eleven  children  of  St.  Louis,  tbo  eldest,  Louis,  died 
aged  Id  vears,  while  i he  youngest,  Robert,  became 
the  founder  of  the  Bourbon  dynasty  (s»e  Bourbos). 
The  second  fou,  Philippe  III.,  le  Hardi,  succeeded 
his  father,  and,  by  the  decease  of  two  brothers 
and  two  uncles,  acquired  possession  of  Poitou, 
Auvergne,  and  Toulouse.  His  son  ( Philippe  IV.,  U 
Ikl)  acquired  by  marriage  Chnmpague  with  Navarre. 
These  acquisitions,  and  his  attempt  to  secure  for 
his  uncle,  Charles  of  Anjon,  the  throne  of  Naples, 
involved  Philippe  III.  In  contention*  with  Italy  and 
Spain.  He  sntjugated  Navarre,  \i~C%,  nnd  died  of 
the  plague  in  PJS.1).  Philippe  IV.,  h  lid,  succeeded 
to  the  throne  when  seventeen  year*  old.  He 
soon  gave  signs  of  a  despotic  character,  plundered 
the  estates  of  the  church,  defied  pipnl  mit'uoritT, 
persecuted  the  order  of  Templars  <q.  v.),  and  removed 
the  residence  of  the  popo  to  Avignon  The  atrocious 
act  of  burning  Uie  grand-master,  w  ith  sixty  knights, 
of  the  order  of  Templars,  after  ibey  had  recalled  all 
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the  confession*  drawn  from  them  by  torture,  has 
left  ait  ineffaceable  Mot  on  the  name  of  Philippe  le 
Bel.  He  died  1314,  mid  left  three  sons  und  a 
daughter. 

Tl;e  eldest  son,  Louis  X.,  h  II«l\n,  who  ascended 
the  throne,  displayed  remarkable  weakness  of 
character,  aud  died  131ft.  lie  wus  succeeded  by 
Philip|>e  V.,  U  Long,  second  son  of  Ph'dipjH?  le 
Bel,  who  died  without  issue.  By  his  death  (IMii'i) 
the  crown  came  to  Charles  IV.,  In  Jkl,  third  son  of 
Philippe  lc  Bel,  and  the  lust  of  the  direct  line  of 
the  Capctiau  kings.  He  died  ISJS.  leaving  by  his 
third  marriage  a  daughter,  named  Blanche,  who 
married  Pliiiippc,  Duke  of  Orleans,  und  died  (130 J) 
leaving  no  issue.  Iaahellc  (daughter  of  Philippe  le  j 
Bel)  luairied  Edward  II.  of  England,  and  was  mother  \ 
of  Edward  III.,  who  consequently  look  the  title  of 
king  of  France,  which  was  retained  by  the  kings  of 
England  until  the  reigti  of  fieorge  III.  ;  hut  Philippe 
of  V.dois,  cousin  of  the  last  Cape  thin  king,  and 
grandson  of  Philippe  III.,  le  Ifunli.  churned  the  j 
crown  of  France  by  \  li  t  no  of  the  Salic  law  ,  and  so 
founded  the  dynasty  of  Valois  v.). 

CA  PIAS,  iit  the  practice  of  the  English  common 
law,  is  a  writ  directed  agaiu*t  tlic  per»ou,  aud  so 
called  from  the  commencement  of  the  process  in  the 
old  Latin  form.  It  has  various  applications,  the 
principal  of  which  are  lite  following; 

Ca  pi  as  ap  UKspoNiiEsnt  M  U  a  writ  which  a 
plaintiff  is  at  liberty  to  sue  out  upon  aflidurit 
against  a  defendant  who,  there  is  reason  to  believe, 
is  about  to  ipiit  England,  and  against  whom  there  is 
a  cause  of  action  to  the  amount  of  i'lin  or  upwards, 
whether  as  matter  of  contract  or  of  damage.  The 
writ  directs  the  sheriff  to  arrest  the  delendant,  who 
remains  in  custody  on  Mich  arrest  until  he  ahull 
have  cither  given  a  bail-bond  with  reasonable  sure- 
ties, or  made  a  deposit  of 
the  plaintiff's  demand,  to- 
gether with  £lb  for  costs. 

Capias  ao  Hakisfacikn- 
nr>t,  or  Ca.  8a.  This  is 
one  of  the  writs  by  which 
C  a  plaintiff  can  put  n  judg- 
ment recovered  by  him  in 
execution.  The  object  of  it 
is  to  imprison  the  debtor  till 
satisfaction  be  made  of  the 
debt  or  damages  and  costs. 
See  on  the  subject  of  Capias  I 
generally.  Apphkhkmi.  Ah-  | 

IU.sT,    ATT.M'MMItJIT,  ExElT-  I 

tion,  and  Hail. 

CAPILL.U'RE,  a  medi- 
cinal    syrup,    us<-d    as  a 
pectoral  in  chronic  catarrhs,  ' 
is  prepared  by  adding  sugar 
ami  orange-flower  water  to  ; 
an  infusion  of  the  fern  called  ' 
M.unKMtAiR  (q.  v.),  or  by 


terminal  branches  of  the  arteries  and  the  com- 
mencements of  the  trunks  of  the  veins  These 
little  vessels  arc  of  various  size*,  some  admitting 
only  one  blood-corpuscle  at  once,  while  others  are 
large  enough  to  allow  of  the  simultaneous  passage 
of  two.  three,  or  more  corpuscles.  In  the  muscular 
tissue  their  average  diameter  is  O'iKW  of  it  line; 
they  are  smallest  in  the  brain,  and  largest  in  l»one. 
Their  arrangement  varies  in  different  parts.  In  the 
accompanying  figure,  which  represents  their  distri- 
bution in  muscular  tissue,  they  run  for  the  most 
part  parallel  to  one  another;  in  other  cases  (aa 
around  fat-cells)  they  have  a  spheric ;d  arrangement, 
and  in  the  skin  and  in  parts  of  the  intestines  they 
form  loops;  and  many  other  forms  of  distribution 
might  be  mentioned.  These  various  arrangements 
have  been  discovered  by  the  microscopic  examina- 
tion of  tissues  that  have  been  sucet'ssfully  injected 
with  coloured  fluids. 

The  circulation  of  the  blood  through  the  C.  may 
be  readily  seen  in  the  web  between  the  lues  of  the 
hind-foot  of  the  frog,  in  the  tongue  of  that  animal. 
In  the  tail  or  gills  of  the  tadpole,  in  tho  w  ing  of  the 
bat.  Ac 

The  principal  uses  of  the  capillary  svstera  of 
vessels  will  be  noticed  in  the  articles  on  DiutsTtoN, 
Xt-mmoN,  Resti ratios,  and  SneKtTios. 

CA  PILLAR V  ACTION.  When  a  clean  glass 
tube  with  a  tine  bore,  open  at  both  ends,  is  plunged 
into  a  liquid  capable  of  welting  it,  such  as  water, 
the  liquid  is  found  (I)  to  rise  in  the  tube  above  thy 
lr\el  of  its  Mirfuce  in  the  vessel  containing  it;  ('!)  to 
rise  the  higher  in  the  tube  above  that  level  the 
finer  its  bore  is  ;  (3)  to  stand  above  the  general  level 
in  the  tube  w  here  it  approaches  the  sides  (as  in  fig.  ], 
which  Ls  draw  n  on  a  greatly  exaggerated  scale,  so 
that  its  upper  surface  in  the  tube  is  curved  ami 
concave.  When  a  similar  tube  is  plunged  into  a 
liquid  incapable  of  wetting  it,  such  us  mercury, 
phenomena  of  a  precisely  opposite  nature  ore 
presented.  The  liquid  stands  in  the  tube  below  the 
level  of  Us.  surface  in  the  vessel;  and  where  it 
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CA'PILLARIES.  The 
tubes  which  convey  the 
blood  from  the  left  side 
ol  the  heart  to  the  various 
parts  of  the  body  are  termed 
arteries,  w  hile  those  which 
return  it  to  the  right  side  of 
the  heart,  after  it  has  dis- 
charged its  various  functions 
in  th«  body,  are  known  as 
veins.  The  name  of  capil- 
lary (from  capiila,  a  hair)  is  given  to  the  minute 
vessels  which  form  the  connection  bctwcei.  the 


Capillaries : 

a.  the  nrtorr  ;  h,  th*  rein; 
«\  (Im>  luu-rvcning  capil- 

U/lra. 


approaches  the  sides  of  the  tube,  it  stands  below  its 
general  level  in  the  tube,  so  that  its  up|x  r  surface 
is.  curved  and  couvex  us  in  fig  'J,  the  convexity 
and  depression  in  the  tube  increasing  with  the 
fineness  of  its  bore.  While  such  is  (lie  case  with  the 
two  elates  of  liquids  described,  there  are  others  on 
which  line  tubes  have  no  action,  so  that  they  stand 
in  such  tubes  at  the  same  level  as  in  the  ves.-el, 
and  with  plane  upper  surfaces.  These  are  tin:  leading 
phenomena  to  be  explained  by  what  is  called  C.  A., 
the  tubes  with  line  hair  like  bores  being  called 
capillary  tubes,  from  A_ 
Lat.  ra/,itl,t,  a  hair. 
The  phenomena,  how- 
ever, though  connect- 
ed by  name  with  such 
tubes,  are  not  depend- 
ent on  them,  but  may 
be  produced  without 
their  intervention  by 
any  contrivance  which 
gives  room  for  the 
so-called  capillary  ac- 
tion. For  instance, 
if  two  plates  of  glass  with  parallel  face?  be  placed 
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together  with  two  of  their  edges  ia  contact,  and  the 
two  opposite  be  separatod  a  very  little  bv  a  fine 
wedge  ;  and  then  if  they  be  put  standing  with  their 
common  edge  vertical  in  a  trough  (lip.  contain- 
ing a  little  coloured  fluid  capable  of  wetting  the 
glass,  the  fluid  will  rise  between  the  platen,  the  height 
attained  at  any  point  being  inversely  as  the  distance 
between  the  plates  at  that  point,  so  thut  its  upper 
surface  will  be  a  curve  of  the  kind  known  an  the 
hyperbola — Inking  highest  near  the  common  edge, 
and  lowest  near  the  edges  separated  by  the.  wedge. 
If  tho  tunic  apparatus  bo  placed  in  a  trough  contain- 
ing meicury,  tin?  mercury  will  be  depressed  between 
the  plates  till  its  upper  surface  forms  a  hyperbola 
convex  to  the  acnith. 

To  understand  the  peculiar  action  producing  theae 
phenomena,  it,  inu-t  be  kept  in  view  tlutt  the  sur- 
face of  a  fluid  ut  rest  under  gravity  is  a  horizontal 
plane  («co  Hydrostatics),  and  that  this  plane  is 
maintained  l>y  gravity  ami  the  mutual  attractions 
of  the  particles  of  the  fluid  mass.  Suppose  now  a 
fluid  at  rot  in  a  vessel  to  have  a  foreigu  body,  such 
us  a  capillary  tube,  suddenly  itlungcd  into  it,  and 
K-puruting,  as  by  walls,  a  portion  of  the  fluid  from 
the  rest.  By  cohesion 
(q.  v.),  the  fluid  panicles 
inside  the  tube  will  be 
held  on  — drawn  down- 
wards— to  the  mass  of  the 
fluid,  while  by  adhesion 
(q.  v.)  they  will  be  drawn 
upwards  towards  the  sides 
of  the  tube.  Uy  the  ordi- 
-  nary  action  of  gravity,  as 
in  tubes  of  a  large  size, 
the  fluid  will  nt  once  tend 
to  rise  in  the  tube  to 
its  level  in  the  vessel. 
Whether  it  will  succeed 
in  doing  so,  or  whether  it 
will  rise  still  higher,  must 
depend  on  the  adjustment  of  the  forces  of  cohesion 
between  the  fluid  jwrticles  and  their  adhesion  to 
the  solid  of  the  tube.  The  relation  of  these  forces 
may  be  generally  explained  as  follows :  Let  mm' 
(fig.  4)  be  the  surface  of  the  column,  >;/»,  of  a  liquid 
contained  in  a  space,  abba ,  above  or  Mow  the 
6urfaee,  vu  ',  of  the  external  liquid.  There  being 
equilibrium  between  the  liquid  in  tho  tube  and  in 
the  vessel,  any  lino  of  liquid  particles  may  be  taken 
ond  supposed  to  be  detached  from  the  rent  and  en- 
closed in  a  tube,  without  altering  the  forces  exerted. 
Let  the  line  included  between  the  dotted  lines  be 
conceived  so  detached.  Tho  actions  which  the 
particles  of  the  liquid  In  tho  tube  exert  on  each 
other,  or  sustain  from  the  sides  of  the  tube,  have  no 
tendency  to  make  the  liquid  move  either  up  or  down. 
Hut  the  column,  inb,  in  the  tube  has  some  action 
exerted  on  it  by  the  sides  of  the  tube  above  the  sur- 
face, mm.  Let  A,  de|>ending  on  the  force  of  adhe- 
sion, represent  this  upward  action  of  tho  tube.  The 
column  is  also  attracted  downwards  by  the  detached 
column  be,  i.  e.,  by  tho  liquid  in  the  imaginary 
tube.  Let  C,  depending  on  tho  force  of  cohesion, 
represent  this  downward  action  of  tho  liquid.  Also 
the  part  br  of  the  liquid  is  attracted  upwards  by 
the  tube  *b  by  the  attraction  which  we  have  repre- 
sented by  A.  Thus  the  liquid  column  is  acted  on 
by  two  upward  actions  -=  'IK.  and  a  downwnrd 
action,  ('.  The  whole  force  acting  on  it,  excludlnc 
gravity,  is  2A  —  C.  Gravity  would  make  the  liquid 
rise  to  »«'  at  once,  i.  e.,  till  it  stood  a*  high  In  the 
tube  as  in  the  vcs«el.  Whether,  then,  it  will  rise 
above  pin',  or  be  depressed  below  it,  must  depend 
on  whether  'J  A  is  greater  than  C,  equal  to  it,  or  less 
it.    If  2A  =  U,  the  liquid  will  stand  in  the 


tube  at  tho  level  mm-,  as  if  these  forces  did  not 
act  at  all.  If2A  be  >  C,  then  '2A —  ('.  will  he  an 
upward  force,  and  the  column  will  be  raised  above 
the  level  nn'.  If  2A  be  <  V,  then  ".'A  —  C  will  be  a 
downward  force,  and  the  column  be  depressed. 

Regarding  the  forms  of  the  upper  surfaces  of 
columns  of  liquid  in  capillary  tubes,  it  can  be 
demonstrated  mathematically  that  the  same  rela- 
tions of  the  forces  of  attraction  and  cohesion,  which 
determine  the  elevation  or  depression  of  the  liquid 
column,  determine  also  the  form  of  its  upper  surface 
in  the  two  eases  of  elevation  and  depression.  In 
fact,  the  case  of  the  elevated  column  resembles 
that  of  a  cylinder  of  any  very  elastic  substance  (so 
elastic  as  to  suffer  change  of  form  very  readily 
under  pressure),  supported  wholly  by  the  rim  at 
one  of  it.s  ends ;  or,  what  is  the*  same  thing,  by 
vertical  forces  acting  in  the  lines  composing  its 
outer  surface.  Gravity  draws  down  the  concentric 
shells,  of  which  the  cylinder  may  be  conceived 
to  be  composed,  the  further  the  more  remote  they 
arc  from  the  outermost,  or  that  which  is  directly 
supported,  the  central  rod  being  the  most  depressed. 
The  reader  who  desires  fuller  information  on  this 
subject  of  the  curvature  in  capillary  tubes,  should 
ref>  r  to  tho  chapter  on  Capillarity  in  Webster's  //y- 
droxtatict.  It  appears  from  various  experiments 
there  recounted,  that  the  form  of  the  surface  has  an 
important  bearing  on  the  cause  of  the  production  of 
the  whole  phenomena. 

The  third  fact  of  observation — viz.,  that  tho 
liquid  rises  higher  or  is  more  depressed  the  finer 
the  bore  of  the  tube — is  thus  explained  in  the 
case  of  elevation:  Since  the  action  of  adhesion 
is  confined  to  the  superficial  layer  of  the  fluid,  and 
between  the  same  substances  is.  nrt>  m  jmribut,  con- 
stant in  quantity  for  an  equal  extent  ol  surface,  thy 
wider  the  tube  the  shorter  must  I*  the  column  sus- 
tained, as  the  contents  of  the  column  raised  by 
cohesion  increase  more  rapidly  when  the  bore  in- 
creases than  the  attracting  surface.  The  column  in- 
creases with  tho  square  of  the  diameter  of  the  tube, 
while  the  attracting  surface  increases  only  with  the 
diameter.  The  bright,  therefore,  is  inversely  as  the 
breadth  of  the  tube.  That  the  depression  must  in- 
crease us  the  bore  of  the  tube  diminishes,  appears 
from  reasoning  similar  to  that  employed  in  the  case 
just  discussed. 

The  degree  of  elevation  varies  with  the  nature  of 
,  the  fluid,  tho  variation  depending  partly  on  the  dif- 
[  fereuco  of  cohesion  between  the  particles  of  the 
1  fluid,  and  partly  on  the  difference  of  adhesion  be- 
tween the  fluid  and  glass.    It  is  found  that  tempera- 
ture afTeets  these  fort  es,  so  that  the  height  diminishes 
as  the  temperature  rises. 

The  depression  of  mercury  In  a  fine  glass  tubo 
makes  it  necessary  to  use  a  correction  in  rending  off 
the  height  of  the' mercurial  column  in  the  barome- 
ter, which,  owing  to  it,  stands  always  3  little  lower 
than  the  height  due  10  the  atmospherio  pressure. 
Experience,  however,  has  shown  that  the  capillary 
depression  is  nearly  one-half  less  In  tubes  which 
have  had  the  mercury  boiled  within  them  than  in 
unboiled  tubes,  as  by  the  boiling  a  film  of  air,  which 
in  unboiled  tubes  adheres  to  the  glass,  is  exj 


Uy  widening  the  bore  of  the  tube  also,  the  error 
may  be  diminished  so  as  to  be  neglected  alto- 
gether. In  a  tube  of  \  Inch  in  diameter,  in  which 
the  mercury  has  been  boiled,  the  depression  is  iVirJ 
inch,  while  with  a  similar  tube  of  J  inch  diameter  it 
\*  only  O.oos.  The  depression  of  mercury,  it  is  found, 
Is  sliehtlv  Increased  by  an  elevation  of  temperature. 
It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  reading  ofT  tho 
level  of  mercury  in  any  instrument,  fuch  as  tho 
barometer,  the  height  should  be  taken  from  tho 
convexity  of  the  curve.    If  the  liquid  used  iu  the 
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instrument,  however,  wets  the  tube,  the  height 
should  be  taken  from  the  concavity. 

As  already  stated,  tlic  phenomena  are  not  depen- 
dent on  lite  intervention  of  tubes;  any  capillary 
cavity  suffices  to  produce  them.  When  two  light 
bodies,  such  a*  two  bits  of  cork,  arc  hit  to  float  on 
water,  near  each  other,  they  soon  come  together, 
moving  at  liLst  with  a  rush.  This  is  sometimes 
given  as  an  example  of  the  gravitation  that  draws 
the  planets  to  the  sun  ;  but  it  is  really  owing  to 
this  capillary  action  tli.it  we  arc  considering.  When 
the  liquid  wets  the  fioatiug  bodi«-,  it  rise*  slightly 
nil  round  them,  and  this  sustained  liquid  hangs  as 
a  weight  on  them  on  all  sides.  So  long  as  il  rises 
equally,  there  is  no  motion;  but  wheu  the  bodies 
come  near  each  other,  the  space  between  them 
becomes  like  part  of  the  inside  of  a  capillary  tube, 
the  water  rises  higher  there  than  on  the  other 
sides,  and  the  bodies  move  towards  the  sides  that 
are  most  strongly  pulled.  When  the  floating  bodies 
are  not  wetted  by  the  liquid,  the  surface  between 
the  two  bodies  is  depressed,  as  that  of  mercury  is 
inside  a  glass  tube,  and  the  bodies  descend,  as  it 
were,  down  the  opposing  slopes,  and  meet  in  the 
bottom  of  the  hollow.  If  one  of  two  bodies  floating 
on  water  is  smeared  with  oil  so  as  to  prevent  the 
water  from  adhering,  instead  of  coming  together, 
the  two  will  recede  from  each  other,  for  rosso  us 
analogous  to  the  above. 

C.  A.  piny*  a  most  important  part  in  nature  in 
a  great  variety  of  w  ays.  An  instance  of  its  employ- 
ment by  man  is  seen  in  the  wicks  of  lamps  and 
candles,  which,  being  composed  of  fibrous  materials, 
furnish  hair-like  channels  by  which  the  melted 
oil  is  elevated  to  the  flame,  and  supplied  as  fast  as 
it  is  consumed.  C.  A.  influences  the  circulation  of 
fluids  in  the  jKirous  tissues  of  animals,  and  it  is  the 
principal  mode  in  which  water,  with  the  various 
substances  which  it  holds  in  solution,  is  supplied 
to  the  roots  of  growing  plants.  It  is  through  it 
that  in  summer  droughts  moisture  is  raised  to  the 
surface  for  the  maintenance  of  vegetable  life.  C. 
A.,  too,  affects  many  phenomena  usually  considered 
under  the  head  Di»  n  sto.N  (q.  v.)  ol  fluids  and  gases. 
The  reader,  on  referring  to  the  artielo  Osmotic 
Action,  will  also  sec  that  it  enters  into  the  explan- 
ation of  the  phcuomcua  known  as  exosluoM  and 
endosinose. 

A  familiar  illustration  ofC.  A.  is  furnished  when 
one  end  of  a  towel  happens  to  bo  left  in  a  basin  of 
water,  while  the  other  hangs  over  the  side  below 
the  lev.-l  of  the  water ;  the  basin  is  soon  emptied  of 
its  contents.  It  is  important  to  observe  that, 
although  the  towel  will  become  wet,  not  a  drop  will 
flow  from  it.  unless  the  outside  end  reach  below  the 
level  of  the  water  in  the  basin.  In  this  respect 
C.  A.  resembles  that  of  the  syphon.  And  this 
shews  the  error  of  sup]>osing  thut  water  may  rise 
through  the  earth  by  ('.  A.,  and  flow  out  as  springs 
at  a  higher  level  than  the  source  whence  it  is 
drawn. 

Some  vary  interesting  experiments  have  been 
made  by  M.  PoUeniile  (.1  nn.  ue  i'himie  et  lie  Phy*. 
III.  xxi.  To)  concerning  the  Hon  of  liquids  through 
capillary  tubes,  the  lesults  of  which  must  here  be 
stated.  It  appears  that  when  the  tube  exceeds  a 
certain  length — which  is  greater  as  the  boro  increases 
— the  billowing  laws  regulate  the  rate  of  efllux  of 
the  liquid,  the  efflux  taking  place  under  pressure  : 
1.  The  flow  increases  directly  as  the  pressure,  so 
that  under  double  the  pressure,  double  the  amount 
is  discharged  in  equal  times.  2.  lu  tubes  of  equal 
diameter,  the  quantities  discharged  vary  inversely 
as  the  length  of  the  tube.  If  a  tube  2  inches  long 
discharge  loo  grains  in  5  minutes,  a  tube  4  inches 
Jong  will  only  discharge  50  grains.     3.  In  tubes 


of  equal  lengths,  but  different  diameters,  the  flow 
is  as  the  fourth  power  of  the  diameters.  If  one  be 
f'T  of  an  inch  in  bore,  aud  the  other  TJ„  the  efllux 
irom  the  larger  will  be  16  times  as  great  as  front 
the  smaller.  It  is  further  found  that  the  efllux  varies 
with  the  nature  of  the  liquid,  the  material  of  the 
tube  not  appearing  to  affect  the  result  in  any  great 
degree.  No  law  of  the  rate  of  efllux  has  yet  been 
discovered,  depending  on  the  density,  capillarity,  or 
fluidity  of  the  fluids. 

It  may  be  mentioned,  in  conclusion,  that  the 
tubes  to  be  us"d  in  the  exjierimenta  on  capillarity 
should  be  perfectly  clean  and  dry.  If  wetted,  the 
film  of  moisture  on  the  tube  forms  a  new  tube,  and 
the  action  will  be  the  same  as  with  a  tube  of  the 
substance  forming  the  film.  The  reader  should 
consult  on  the  whole  subject,  Webster's  //Wro- 
ttatic*,  chapter  on  •Capillarity,'  and  Miller's  Llement* 
of  C/umiitry. 

CA  PITA,  DiSTRtnrTtox  nn— i.  e.,  distribution 
by  heads,  or  by  number?,  equally — occurs  in  the 
case  of  several  claimants  to  the  property  of  a 
deceased  person,  nil  severally  claiming  iti  their  own 
right.  In  equal  degree  of  kindred,  and  not  under 
any  right  of  representation.    See  Inheritance,  Stc 

CRJWtO!*. 

CA  PITAL  (Lat.  enpitu'vm,  from  eamrt,  the  head), 
the  head  of  a  column,  pilaster,  Ac.  Till  the  period 
of  the  renaissance,  the  head  of  a  colnmn  in  English 
was  called  chapiter  (chapter),  its  diminutive  being 
chapitrell.    Sec  Coli'MS. 

CAPITAL,  in  Fortification,  is  au  imaginary  lino 
dividing  a  defence-work  into  two  similar  and  equal 
parts.  The  C.  of  a  bastion  is  a  right  line  drawn 
from  the  point  or  salient  angle  to  the  middle  of  the 
gorge  or  entrance  in  the  rear.  The  C.  of  a  ravelin 
is  a  right  line  drr.wn  from  the  re-entering  angle  of 
the  counterscarp  to  the  salient  angle  of  the  ravelin. 
Sec  the  wood-cut  in  Capomiere. 

CAPITAL,  in  Geography,  the  principal  city  or 
town  of  a  country,  that  in  which  the  sovereign 
usually  resides,  and  where  the  legislature  meets,  and 
the  chief  legal  courts  arc  held. 

CAPITAL,  in  Trade  and  Political  Kconomy,  la 
in  its  restricted  sense  applied  to  the  motley,  or  the 
property  convertible  into  money,  with  which  a 
trader  or  producer  carries  on  his  business.  In  this 
sense,  Adam  Smith  and  many  other  writers  call  it 
slock  ;  and  there  is  a  convenience  in  having  a  sepa- 
rate  term  for  expressing  this  6ense  of  the  word  C, 
siuce  it  is  totally  different  from  its  wider  sense  as  an 
element  in  political  economy.  Many  attempts  have 
been  made  to  define  C.  in  its  general  sense,  but  w  ith 
very  imperfect  success,  since  no  sooner  is  a  restric- 
tivo  definition  laid  down,  than  some  one  can  point  at 
things  which  are  C,  and  yet  are  not  included  in  tha 
detinition.  It  has,  for  instance,  been  called  the 
produce  of  past  labour  stored  up  and  applied  to  the 
facilitating  of  future  labour ;  but,  as  we  shall  see, 
many  things  become  C.  which  the  hand  of  man  has 
never  touched.  There  is  no  douht,  however,  that 
the  existence  of  C.  arises  out  of  the  fact  of  labour 
or  industry  having  been  exercised;  and  perhaps  a 
good  general  understanding  of  its  character  may  bo 
derived  from  treating  it  as  the  impuhc  or  iuipetua 
which  past  industry  gives  to  facilitate  future 
industry.  Wherever  something  is  reserved  from 
immediate  consumption,  and  made  to  serve  in  futuro 
production,  there  is  capital.  We  cannot  have  a 
better  illustration  than  in  the  first  bow  and  arrow 
made  by  the  savage.  lie  has  expended  on  this 
machine  for  securing  his  food  a  portion  of  the  time 
aud  labour  which  he  might  have  given  to  the  tedious 
task  of  catching  hU  food  with  hia  own  hands,  and  at 
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this  sacrifice  he  has  obtained  the  means  of 
easily  uikJ  economically  obtaining  it  in  future.  All 
C.  is  not,  however,  diivctty  made  by  the  industry  of 
llic  on  in  r,  or,  indeed,  by  industry  at  all.  The  acci- 
dental tinder  of  a  diamond,  or  a  pearl,  worth  £\ihi, 
possesses  so  much  capital.  His  acquisition,  how- 
ever, would  have  no  value  but  fur  those  piodnctiotis 
of  industry  which  it  is  permitted  to  represent,  ami 
if  pearls  and  diamonds  were  often  found,  they  would 
cease  to  bo  valuable;  the  trade  of  finding  them  is  as 
laborious  and  as  ill  remunerated  in  the  long-run  us 
most  others.  The  owner  of  a  barren  heath,  which 
was  intrinsically  worth  nothing,  finds  it  become 
suddenly  valuable  by  the  progress  of  a  large  town; 
but  it  is  the  industry  of  that  town  which  has  given 
the  value,  and  the  owner  having  the  good-fortune 
to  have  a  hold  on  a  portion  of  tin*  produce  of  that 
industry,  becomes  a  capitalist.  It  is  impossible  to 
enumerate  all  the  elements  of  which  ('.  in  the  general 
sense  con-ists,  or  all  the  ways  in  which  it  can  be 
made.  Whatever  thing  done  enable*  some  other 
thing  to  be  done  which  supplies  any  of  the  necessi- 
ties or  wishes  of  the  human  race,  becomes  capital. 
Thus,  the  education  and  skill  of  the  barrister,  the 
phvsician.  and  the  artist — the  agility,  acquired 
thinugh  long  anil  toilsome  practice,  of  the  rope- 
d. nicer  and  the  juggler — all  are  capital  It  makes 
C.  to  shilt  the  j dace  of  a  thing,  bringing  it  from 
where  it  is  not,  to  where  it  i«,  wanted.  So,  also, 
the  changing  of  a  person'*  place  may  become  C. 
to  him,  as  where  he  leave*  a  district  in  which 
his  trade  is  not  required,  or  exceeds  the  demand, 
for  one  where  he  can  pursue  it  to  advantage. 
Successful  emigration  thus  creates  ('.,  bringing  into 
human  use  district*  of  laud  which  previously  lay 
useless.  The  total  (.'.  at  any  time  in  existence 
eon.-i-.ts  of  an  aggregate  of  the  several  capitals  at 
the  command  of  individual*  or  communities.  Rut 
it  is  essential  to  any  unit  of  ('.  that  it  should  be 
nuflicieiit  lor  the  purpose  it  is  intended  for,  otherwise 
it  may  seem  to  be,  but  will  not  in  reality  be,  a  part 
of  the  general  aggregate— it  will,  in  fact,  he  lost. 
If  an  expenditure  of  I'loon  bo  necessary  to  raise  a 
sunk  ship,  and  only  jE'.mm)  are  expended,  that  sum 
which  might  have  been  available  for  some  oilier 
purpose,  i3  lost.  C.,  us  distinguished  from  pro- 
perty or  wealth,  i*  a  mnrUuj  f'-rf ;  mid  if  it  be  not 
Mifliciently  strong  for  accomplishing  its  purpose,  it 
is  lost.    This  is  one  of  the  most  important  truths  in 
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nil  political  economy,  since  most  of  the  great  losses 
suffered  by  communities  and  individual*  arise  from 
undertaking*  for  which  they  have  not  adequate 
C,  or  for  which  that  which  seem*  to  be  C.  does 
not  really  turn  out  to  be  so.  Perhaps  the  most 
lneniorablo  mistake  of  thi*  kind  ever  made  was 
when  the  French  revolutionary  government  issued 
u-ssiguat*  (q.  v.).  These,  were  ostensibly  issued 
on  a  good  security — namely,  the  security  of  the 
forfeited  land.  Put  however  valuable  that  laud 
might  be  in  the  long-run,  it  was  not  available 
to  pay  the  ussignuts ;  there  was  no  purchaser  for 
it ;  and  the  as-ignats  consequently  lell  in  value. 
Gold  to  a  far  less  amount  than  tl<?  money  value 
of  the  html — that  is  to  say,  than  the  juice  which 
would  be  paid  for  it  when  sold  in  the  natural 
course  of  things — would  have  been  a  sufficient  ('. 
for  the  Issue  of  these  assignats.  The  same  mistake 
js  often  exhibited  on  it  small  scale  when  a  lauded 
proprietor  keeps  together  a  large  .•state,  which  he 
cannot  afford  to  imp! ore  and  cultivate  p:o|n  rly.  It 
loses  it*  power  of  ('.  in  his  hands;  mid  he  would 
be  much  better  off  if  he  sold  a  portion  of  it 
for  money  to  be  invested  in  improvements  on  the 
remainder.  Probably  l'J  out  of  every  '2  i  bank- 
ruptcies arise  from  the  bankrupts  liming  under- 
taken enterprises  beyond  the  reach  of  their  C. — 
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from  over-trading,  or  over-speculating,  as  it  is  other- 
wise called.  When  speculation  becomes  epidemic, 
the  whole  community  suffer*  from  undertaking*  too 
great  for  it*  (.',,  and  a  crisis  occur*.  Such  was 
the  great  railway  crisis  of  IK4".  Parliament  had, 
in  the  previous  year,  passed  lulls  for  the  construction 
of  railways,  which,  if  they  had  all  been  made,  would 
have  cost  upwards  of  -I'lHo,  n(Mi,it<>0 — a  sum  which 
the  country,  rich  a*  it  was,  could  not  afford  to  ad- 
vance. Though  it  is  an  axiom  that  people  cannot 
trade  beyond  their  ('..  yet  what  can  be  accomplished 
by  any  given  amount  of  C.  must  depend  on  the 
skill  and  sagacity  of  the  person  employing  it.  Com- 
petition no  doubt  tends  to  equalise  profits,  hut  com- 
petition is  itself  a  contest  iu  which  each  tries  to 
drive  a  more  profitable  trade  than  his  neighbours, 
and  some  arc  more  successful  than  other*.  A  fre- 
quent clement  of  success  ia  the  rapid  circulation  of 
C,  by  which  it  is  mode  to  return  many  profits, 
though  perhaps  smnll  ones,  in  the  course  of  the 
year.  The  trader  who  turns  over  his  C.  ten  time*  at 
a  profit  at  :i  per  cent.,  make*  moro  than  be  who 
draws  a  single  profit  of  In. 

If  the  nature  of  ('.,  as  the  province  of  past,  and 
the  promoter  of  future  industry,  were  better  under- 
stood by  the  w  01  king-el. isses,  they  would  be  saved 
from  much  unhappincss  and  mischief.  Whatever  (.'. 
may  be  to  the  rich  man,  it  is  bread  itself  to  the 
working  family.  The  withdrawal  of  the  C.  embarked 
in  the  cotton  trade  alone  would  starve  millions; 
and  \et  many  educated  men  have  endeavoured  to 
teach  working-people  that  ('.  is  their  natural  enemy. 
Its  strength  may  no  doubt  be  sometimes  used  for 
evil  purposes,  but  none  save  evil  results  can  arise 
fiom  destroying  it.  The  only  way  in  which  any  man 
can  effectually  protect  himself  from  such  mischief  as 
he  suppose*  it  may  do,  is  to  save,  nnd  become  a 
participator  in  it.  Itself  the  result  of  industry,  it 
is  a  more  powerful  instrument  in  the  hands  of  him 
w  ho  has  made  it  than  in  any  other  s.  The  savings  of 
working-men  are  the  best  laid  out  C.  in  the  world. 
The  first  pound  laid  past  is  the  most  profitable  of 
all — it  represent*  freedom  from  debt,  nnd  the  ca- 
pacity of  its  ow  ner  to  purchase  what  he  want*  with 
ready  money — a  privilege  probably  bringing  him  a 
profit  of  many  pounds,  or  many  hundreds  per  cent, 
upon  his  capital. 

CAPITAL  ACCOUNT;  such  i*  the  name  given 
to  what  concern*  the  capital  stock  of  a  railway  or 
other  public  company.  Iu  authorising  a  railway 
company — which  we  take  as  an  example— parliu'. 
nn  nt  gives  power  to  raise  so  much  money  by  shares, 
and  so  much  by  borrowing.  The  amount  that 
may  be  borrowed  is  equal  to  a  third  of  the  share 
stock,  but  it  cannot  be  legally  borrowed  until  at 
least  one-half  of  the  share  stock  has  been  paid  up. 
The  form  of  borrowing  is  that  of  giving  a  mortgage 
on  the  whole  pro|>erty  of  the  railway  ;  the  deed  of 
mortgage,  which  is  called  a  debenture,  expresses 
the  sum  lent,  the  rate  of  interest  that  is  to  b;? 
paid,  and  the  period  for  which  the  loan  is  given. 
Se  c  Dkiiknti  i:k.  Unitedly,  the  money  got  for 
shares  and  by  debentures  forms  the  capital  of  the 
company;  and,  deposited  in  a  bank,  constiie.tcs 
the  (\ipitnl  Aro'ititl.  On  this  fund  the  din-dors 
of  the  company  nuke  draughts  to  pay  lor  the 
land,  and  all  the  works  connected  with  the  line, 
as  also  rails,  locomotives,  carriage*,  nnd,  in  short, 
everything  involved  in  perfecting  the  railway  up  to 
the  point  of  working.  From  the  first,  the  hol  lers 
of  debenture*  receive  interest,  which  must  be  paid 
in  all  circumstances,  nnd  the  principal  must  be 
returned  at  the  conclusion  of  the  jieriod  for  w  hich  it 
has  been  borrowed ;  at  least,  such  arc  the  ordinary 
obligations  towards  debenture  holders.  For  tlia 
share  part  of  the  cupitul  no  return  is  made  till  the 
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railway  has  I  wen  iu  operation,  uud  drawings  conic  in 
from  the  traffic. 

As  soon  us  traffic  commences,  there  begins  a  now 
account  culled  the  Rttvnue  Account,  ami  which,  kept 
in  the  .-aiiie  or  a  different  bunk,  has  no  connection 
with  the  Capital  Account.  This,  it  may  be  judged, 
at  once  introduces  a  great  complexity  into  the 
fmnncial  affairs  of  railways.  In  ordinary  busincsse?, 
the  profits  of  a  concern  are  the  ftee  proceeds  utter 
deducting  interest  on  cupital  and  all  expenses;  ami 
no  attempt  is  made  to  keep  U  o  accounts,  or  to  detach 
one  part  of  the  revenue  from  the  other.  As  share- 
holders iu  a  railway  occupy  live  po.-iiion  of  partner* 
in  a  business,  it  might  be  expected  that  they  would 
receive  a  divisible*  part  of  the  proceeds  equal  to 
their  respective  claims  after  all  expenses  whatsoever 
hud  been  paid.  This  is  not  the  plan  usually  adopted. 
In  general,  the  shareholders  are  only  temporary 
partners;  they  buy  shares  in  order  to  pell  them  at 
an  advance.  What  they  mainly  look  to  is  tho  rise 
on  shares  in  the  market,  and  therefore  any  process 
of  management  which  can  promote  this  important 
object  meets  their  approval.  Hence,  the  keeping  of 
two  accounts,  two  bank  pass-hooks,  and  two  books 
of  cheques.  From  the  revenue  account  are  drawn 
all  payments  for  wages,  rates,  ami  taxes,  coke, 
oil,  and  other  petty  furnishings,  also  repairs  on 
carriage*  and  locomotives,  maintenance  of  way,  and 
general  management.  What  remains  is  the  fund, 
whence  is  pah!,  first,  the  interest  on  debentures, 
and.  second,  the  dividend  of  the  shareholders.  From 
the  C.  A.  are  drawn  all  other  outlays:  first,  the 
repayment  of  principal  to  debenture  holders,  and 
fecund,  the  e\|wnditure  for  new  carriages  and 
locomotives,  new  rails,  and  other  substantial  repairs 
upon  and  additions  to  the  plant.  As  all  railway 
traffic  exceeds  the  expectations  formed  respecting  it, 
the  demands  on  the  (.'.  A.  for  fiesh  additions  of  one 
kind  or  other,  become  exceedingly  onerous.  Were 
the  shareholders  to  look  to  ultimate  advantages,  they 
wo  dd  sanction  the  payment  for  permanent  improve- 
ments out  of  the  current  revenue  ;  but,  as  has  been 
stated,  shareholder*  for  the  most  part  care  nothing 
for  the  remote  and  contingent  prosperity  of  the 
undertaking,  and  will  not,  or  cannot  make  a  corre- 
sponding sacrifice,  tin-ally  diminished  by  primary 
outlay,  and  now  op-rated  upon  for  all  sorts  of  addi- 
tion* and  improvement*,  the  C.  A.  is  at  length 
exhausted,  and  new  power*  have  to  bo  got  fiom 
parliament  to  create  new  shares  and  new  deben- 
tures, and  which  shares  are  only  taken  tip  by  being 
guaranteed  a  preferable  claim  on  the  funds  of  the 
t  omp.inv.  Where  a  large  extension  of  traffic  must 
be  provided  lor,  the  creation  of  fresh  capital  is 
itidi-.pen.-ahh>  and  legitimate  ;  but  it  is  equally 
open  to  remark  that  the  ('.  A.,  as  usually  con- 
tacted, allords  the  means  of  enormously  increasing 
the  company's  obligations,  and  is,  in  tact,  an  expe- 
dient to  give  good  dividends  to  present  holders  of 
stock  at  the  cost  of  tin  ir  successors.  Perceiving 
what  must  he  the  consequences,  those  among 
the  proprietary  of  the  small  and  more  prudently 
managed  railways  who  look  to  permanent  invest- 
ment, lose  no  opportui/ity  to  urge  1  that  the  capital 
account  shall  be  ciosen.  and  the  whole  expenditure 
of  the  company,  including  the  p.ivuieM  of  dividends 
and  interests,  be  taken  fiom  revenue.'  Objections 
are  raised  to  these  remonstrances,  sometimes  on 
pluii-ible.  sometimes  on  sufficiently  valid,  grounds; 
ami  it  may  l>e  said  that  in  remarkably  few  cases 
have  railway  companies  been  able,  or  been  disposed, 
to  close  their  Capita!  Account.  Sec  Kaii.vv.vvs 
(Legislation  and  Management.)  w.  t. 

CAPITAL  FELONIES.    See  Fn onus. 

CAPITAL     PUNISHMENT    ia   criminal  juris- 


prudence is  the  punishment  of  death.  It  is  culled 
capital  punishment  because  the  head  (Lat.  caput), 
from  being  the  most  vita),  is  usually  that  part 
of  the  body  which  is  acted  on.  This  applies 
especially  to  beheading  and  hanging ;  but  almost 
all  iiiodi;s  of  depriving  a  criminal  of  life,  appear 
to  have  in  view  the  peculiar  vulnerability,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  vitality  of  the  head.  This 
extreme  penalty,  notwithstanding  the  practice  of 
the  world  from  the  remotest  times  down  to  tho 
present  day,  has  frequently  been  rcptobjtcd  by 
philosophers  ami  philanthropists,  who  have  even 
gone  so  fur  ns  to  deny  the  right  so  to  punish  to  any 
eat  tidy  power.  The  w  eight  of  authority,  however, 
appears  in  favour  of  capital  punishment.  Mr,  IJen- 
thnni,  one  of  the  most  reasonable  and  discriminating 
authorities  on  the  subject,  iu  his  well-known  ami 
valuable  treatise,  suvs,  that  the  idea  of  C.  P.  would 
naturally  suggest  itself  iu  the  infancy  of  a  state. 
When  any  one  had  committed  an  offence,  and 
disturbed  the  peace  of  society,  the  question  would 
then  first  arise  :  '  How  shall  we  prevent  these 
things  t '  and  the  answer  most  likely  to  occur  to  a 
set  of  barbarians  would  be  :  'Extirpate  the  offender, 
and  give  yourself  no  further  trouble  about  him.' 
And  iu  conformity  with  this  view  of  the  matter,  ho 
alludes  in  a  note  to  the  case  of  the  Hottentots,  who 
have  no  fixed  laws  to  direct  them  in  the  distribution 
of  justice,  and,  consequently,  w  hen  an  offence  has 
been  committed,  there  is  no  form  of  trial,  or  pro- 
jKirtion  of  punishments  to  offences  ;  but  the  kraal 
(  village)  is  called  together,  the  delinquent  is  placed  in 
the  midst, and  without  further  ceremony,  demolished 
with  their  chilis,  the  chief  striking  the  first  blow. 
The  Marquis  Itcccaria,  in  his  remarkable  h'tnai/  on 
CriiitiA  and  Puninhincutm,  strongly  argues  against 
the  capital  sentence  being  carried  out  in  any  case, 
denying  the  right,  in  fact,  of  government  so  to 
punish,  and  maintaining,  besides,  that  it  is  a  less 
efficacious  method  of  deterring  others,  than  the 
continued  example  of  a  living  culprit  condemned,  by 
labouring  us  a  slave,  to  repair  the  injury  he  has  dono 
to  society.  Ilciithnm,  on  the  contrary,  holds  that 
death  is  regarded  by  must  men  as  the  greatest  of 
all  evils;  and  that  especially  among  those  who  are 
attached  to  life  by  the  ties  "of  reputation,  affection, 
enjoyment,  hope,  or  fear,  it  appears  to  be  a  more 
efficacious  punishment  than  any  other.  On  the 
question  of  right,  Ilcccurio.  is  still  more  pointedly 
refuted  by  Sir  Samuel  llomilly,  who  observed  : 
'  Jlcccaria  and  his  disciples  confess  that  it  is  not 
the  greatest  of  evils,  ami  recommend  other  punish- 
luents  as  being  more  severe  uud  effectual,  forgetting, 
undoubtedly,  that  if  human  tribunals  liavc  a  right 
to  inflict  a  severer  punishment  than  death,  they 
must  have  a  right  to  inflict  death  itself  ( .!/<  ?/ioir.t, 
vol.  iii.  p.  27s).  It  is  not  a  little  interesting  to 
know,  that  sia  h  was  the  opinion  of  one  who  did  so 
much  as  a  statesman  to  mitigate  the  severity  of  tho 
criminal  law. 

Against  C.  P.  arguments  are  often  urged  from 
Scripture,  based  on  the  general  principle  of  Christian 
charity.  To  these  it  is  replied  that  they  proceed  on 
a  misapprehension  and  misapplication  of  the  princi- 
ple ;  and  tel'Tence  is  confidently  made  to  the  Old 
Testament  a*  -ulVietnU  exhibiting  the  mind  of  the 
great  Lawgiver  in  regard  to  this  matter. 

Ileal h  was,  in  former  times  iu  England,  the 
ordinary  punishment  for  all  felonies,  and  the  certain 
doom  of  tho-c  who  could  not  avail  themselves  of 
t«iu  f,t<f  iijii  (q.  v.  |,  i.  e.,  the  common  law  inflict,  d 
death  0:1  every  felon  who  could  not  read,  and  the 
law  implied  that  punishment,  where  a  statute  made 
any  new  offence  felony.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
numerous  acts  of  parliament  creating  felonies, 
without  benefit  of  clcrgv,  shew  that  the  statute  law 
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more  sanguinary,  fo  that  of  the  llin  [  he  collects  the  opinion*  of  different  eminent  authori- 
offenecs  referred  to  by  Blackstone  as  punishable  :  ties;  Memoir*  of  Sir  Sainwl  Romilly,  3  vols.  (1*40), 
with  death,  four^fifihs  had  been  made  so  during  the  1  and  his  mbccllaneous  law-pamphlet*;  Jeremy  Ben- 
reigns  of  the  first  three  fteorges.  That  some  Idea1  t  ham's  Hationnle  of  Punithmrnt  (IK30);  Bcccaria's 
may  be  formed  of  such  Draeonian  justice  as  was  then  1  E*xoy  oh  Crime*  and  Puni*hmrntt  ( 177-1) ;  Edward 


(iibhon  Wakefield's  Furl*  lielatiurf  to  the  Puni*h- 
mrnt  of  Ikath  in  thf  Metrojtoti*  ( [  R31 ) ;  nnd  Frederic 
Hill's  Crime,  iti  Amount,  Causes,' and  ItemtdUt 
(1853). 

Camt.ii.  PrsiBHvtxTB  in  the  Army  and  Natt.— 
1.  In  the  nrmy.— The  law  on  this  subject  is  contained 
in  the  10th  of  the  Articles  of  War  now  in  force,  which 
prescribes  death  as  the  punishment  of  the  following 
offences,  or  such  other  punishment  as  by  a  court- 
martial  shall  be  awarded.  (1.)  Any  officer  or  soldier 
who  shall  excite  or  join  In  any  mutiny  or  sedition 
in  any  forces  belonging  to  her  Majesty's  army,  or 
Royal  Marines,  or  who  shall  not  u«e  his  utmost 
endeavours  to  suppress  it,  and  knowing  of  it,  shall 
not  give  immediate  information  of  it  to  his  com- 
manding officer ;  or  (*»)  who  shall  hold  correspond- 
out,  for  the  crown  reserves  to  itself  nnd  exercises  a  ence  with,  or  give  advice  or  Intelligence  to,  any  rebel 
right  of  review  which  frequently  leads  to  such  a  or  enemy  of  her  Majesty  ;  or  (3)  who  shall  treat  with 
change  in  the  convict's  fate  as  at  least  spares  his '  any  rebel  or  enemy  without  her  Majesty's  licence, 
life.  The  discretionary  control  on  the  part  of  the  or  licence  of  the  chief  commander;  or  (1)  shall 
executive  is  c-.«ential  in  the  present  state  of  the  misbehave  himself  before  the  enemy;  or  (.'»)  shall 
law,  which  affords  no  means  for  a  judicial  appeal  on  !  shamefully  abandon  or  deliver  up  any  garrison, 
the  merits  ;  for  the  very  nature  of  tho  punishment,  fortress,  post,  or  guard  committed  to  his  charge  ;  or 
when  finally  executed,  precludes  the  idea  of  all  '(•'.)  shall  compel  the  governor  or  commanding  officer 
benefit  to  the  sufferer,  should  the  verdict  of  the  to  deliver  up  or  abandon  such  place;  or  (7)  shall 
jury  afterward*  turn  out  erroneous,  and  the  inno-  induce  others  to  misbehave  before  tho  enemy,  or 
cence,  instead  of  the  puilt,  of  the  accused  be  estab-  abandon  or  deliver  up  their  posts  ;  or  Cs)  'shall 
lished.  The  law  as  it  stands,  indeed,  allows  a  capt-  desert  her  Majesty's  service;  or  (p)  shall  leave 
tal  sentence  to  be  reversed  if  technical  error  can  be  ;  his  post  before  being  regularly  relieved,  or  shall 


established,  we  may  mention  the  following  as  among 
the  offences  which  involved  sentence  of  death — 
stealing  in  a  dwelling-house  to  the  amount  of  4<i*. ; 
stealing  privutelv  in  a  shop  goods  of  the  value  of 
'>*. ;  counterfeiting  the  stamps  that  were  used  for 
the  sale  of  perfirmer>,!  and  doing  the  same  with  the 
stamps  used  for  the  certificates  for  hair  punier! 
Thanks,  however,  to  the  exertions  of  Sir  Samuel 
Kbmilly,  the  inhumanity  and  impolicy  of  such  a 
state  of  the  criminal  code  pave  way,  towards  the 
end  of  the  reipn  of  tleorgc  III.,  to  a  course  of  legin- 
lation  which  has  reduced  the  application  of  death  as 
a  punishment  within  its  present  humane  limits. 
Practically,  indeed,  it  is  only  in  the  case  of  treason 
and  murder  that  the  capital  sentence  is  ever 
pronounced ;  and  even  then,  it  U  not  always  carried 


shewn  on  the  face  of  the  judgment  or  other  matter 
of  record — but  what  avails  that,  after  the  sentence 
has  been  executed  ? 

In  Scotland,  the  administration  of  the  criminal  law 
has  perhaps  been,  on  the  whole,  as  severe  as  in 
England.  Mr.  F.tskine  says,  that  '  those  crimes  that 
are  in  their  consequences  mo*t  hurtful  to  toeiettf,  are 
punished  capitally  or  by  death,'  u  category  that  is  By  article  20,  it  is  declared  that  no  judgment  of 
certainly  sufficiently  indefinite  ;   and  anciently,  it  death  by  a  court-martial  shall  pass,  unless  two-thirds 


might  be  shewn  that  the  executions  in  Scotland  for 
offences  corresponding  to  those  which  were  capitally 
punished  in  England,  were,  in  proportion  to  the 
population,  quite  as  numerous  as  those  in  the  latter 
country.  Hut  in  the  more  modern  practice  of  Scot- 
land, capital  sentence  was  only  pronounced  in  the 
four  pleas  of  the  crown — viz.,  murder,  rape,  robbery, 
and  wilful  fire-rnising,  to  which  may  be  added  house- 
breaking. At  present  the  penal  system  in  Scotland 
may  be  auid  to  be  identical  with  that  in  Englund, 
death,  as  a  punishment,  being  only  indicted  in  the 
case  of  convictions  for  murder. 

With  respect  to  the  mode  of  executing  C.  P.,  we 
need  not  detain  the  reader  by  any  account  of  the 
obsolete  cruelties  and  tortures  of  former  times.  It 
may  suffice  to  state  that  hanyiny  and  (xheudiny  are 
the  two  methods  which  now,"  for  the  tuo.t  part,  are 
practised  in  the  different  European  stales,  indeed, 
with  the  exception  of  Spain,  by  all.  In  the  last 
country,  the  death  of  the  culprit  is  instantaneously 
caused  by  the  <l<irrote  (q.  v.).  In  England,  Scotland, 
and  Ireland,  and  in  all  the  dependencies  of  the 
crown,  the  convict  is  hanged;  while  in  France  he  is 
decapitated  by  the  duiUutlne  (q.  v. i,  an  instrument 
which  an  old  Scotch  machine  called  the  Mniden 
(q.  v.),  and  used  for  the  same  purpose,  very  much 
resembled.  In  most  of  the  German  states,  behend- 
ing  is  the  mode  of  execution  adopted  ;  but  in  Austria, 
criminal*  convicted  of  capital  offences  are  hanged, 
as  in  England. 

The  following  works  mnv  be  consulted  on  the  sub- 
ject of  this  article:  Ua^il  Montagu  On  the  l'nni*h- 
ment  of  Jicath,  3  vols,  (lgi.ip,  1812,  lsl3),  in  which 
.V.'m; 


sleep  on  his  post  ;  or  (!(•)  shall  strike  or  offer  any 
violence  to  his  superior  officer,  being  in  the  execution 
of  hi*  office,  or  shall  disobey  any  lawful  command 
of  his  superior  officer;  or  (1 1)  who,  being  confined 
in  a  military  prison,  shall  offer  any  violence  against 
a  visitor  or  other  his  superior  military  officer,  being 
in  the  execution  of  his  office. 


at  least  of  the  officers  present  shall  concur  therein; 
and  by  article  21,  it  is  provided  that  judgment  of 
death  may  be  commuted  for  penal  servitude  for  any 
term  not  less  than  four  years,  or  for  imprisonment 
for  such  term  as  shall  seem  meet. 

It  would  ap|K-ur  that  the  employment  of  a  soldier 
in  the  service  subsequent  to  his  "arrest  on  a  capital 
charge,  may  operate  as  a  remission  of  the  sentence 
of  death.  This  is  illustrated  by  the  following  ease, 
mentioned  by  Mr.  Prendergast  in  his  I.mr  Urlating 
to  Ojfirrr*  i,\  the  Army  (2d  ed.,  1X.V'.,  p.  2ir>):  In 
lull,  private  John  Wcbhn  of  the  3d  Huffs  was  sen- 
tenced to  be  shot.  The  commander-in-chief,  the 
Duke  of  Wellington,  in  his  'Kemari.s'  upon  the 
proceeding's,  took  notice  that,  through  some  extra- 
ordinary inattention,  the  prisoner  had  actually  bevo 
permitted  to  serve  in  an  engagement  with  the 
enemy,  after  he  had  been  put  into  arrest  for  hi* 
crime'.  On  this  ground,  the  duke  pronounced  that 
he  was  under  the  neeenttity  of  peirduniny  the  prisoner. 

In  the  army,  C.  P.  is  inflicted  by  the  offender 
being  either  shot  or  hanged — the  latter  being  the 
more  disgraceful  mode  of  execution. 

2.  In  the  tinry. — These  are  regulated  by  the  22 
Geo.  II.  c.  S3,  amended  by  the  10  and  1 1  Vict.  c.  69. 
By  the  first  of  the-e  acts,  certain  offences  in  the 
navy,  whether  on  hoard  ship  or  on  shore,  were 
punished  with  death  absolutely,  without  any  discre- 
tion in  the  court  to  alter  or  mitigate  the  sentence. 
But,  by  the  It)  and  I  I  Vict.,  this  severity  is  removed 
I  excepting  in  the  cases  of  murder  and  other  unnatural 
offences  mentioned  in  the  act),  and  courts-martial 
arc  authorised  to  abstain  from  pronouncing  jud{ynent 
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of  death,  if  they  shall  think  fit,  and  to  impose  such 
other  punishment  instead  us  the  nature  and  degree 
of  the  offence  nmy  deserve.  In  this  discretionary 
sense,  the  following  offences  are  punishable,  in  the 
navy,  with  death:  (1)  The  holding  illegal  corre- 
spondence w  ith  uti  etu  tny ;  (2)  Uie  not  acquainting, 
within  1-  hours  after  the  opportunity  to  do  so,  the 
commander-in-chief,  or  other  superior  officer  of  the 
squadron,  with  any  message  from  an  enemy  or  rebel; 
(3 1  all  spies  bringing  seducing  letters  from  an  enemy 
or  rebel,  or  endeavouring  to  corrupt  any  one  in  the 
fleet  to  betray  his  trust;  (4)  the  relieving  an  enemy 
or  rebel  in  any  way,  directly  or  indirectly ;  (0)  not 
preparing  for  fight  when  duty  commands,  or  not 
making  due  preparations  on  likelihood  of  engage- 
ment, and  not  encouraging  the  inferior  oflicers  and 
men  to  fight  courageously ;  (0)  the  treacherously  or 
cowardly  yielding  or  crying  for  quarter ;  (7 )  disobey- 
ing orders  in  time  of  action,  or  not  using  all  |>ossihlc 
endeavours  to  put  the  same  effectually  in  execution  ; 
(S)  being  guilty  of  cowardice  or  neglect  of  duty  in 
time  of  action;  (D)  through  cowardice,  negligence, 
or  disaffection,  forbearing  to  pursue  the  chase  of 
any  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel,  beaten  or  flying,  or 
not  relieving  or  assisting  a  known  friend  in  view 
to  the  utmost;  (10)  deserting  to  the  enemy,  or 
running  away  with  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships  or 
their  belongings,  or  any  pieces  to  the  weakening  of 
the  service,  or  cowardly  or  treacherously  yielding 
up  the  same;  (11)  deserting  simply,  or  enticing 
others  so  to  do;  (1:2)  making,  or  endeavouring  to 
make,  any  mutinous  assembly  on  any  pretence  what- 
soever; (13)  uttering  words  of  sedition  or  mutiny; 
(141  concealing  traitorous  or  mutinous  practices  or 
designs:  (l.~>)  striking  a  superior  officer,  or  offering 
any  violence  to  him,  being  in  execution  of  his  office, 
on  any  pretence  whatsoever;  (lil)  unlawfully  hurtl- 
ing or  setting  fire  to  any  ship  property  or  furniture 
not  then  appertaining  to  an  enemy,  pirate,  or  rebel ; 
(17)  neglect  in  steering  any  of  her  Majesty's  ships, 
so  that  (he  Mine  be  stranded,  split,  or  hazarded; 
(lft)  sleeping  on  watch,  or  negligently  performing 
duty,  or  forsaking  station;  and  (l',i)  robbery. 

It  is  stated  by  Mr.  I'rcndergast,  in  the  work  to 
which  we  have  referred  (p.  lil  I),  that  a  sentence  of 
death  pronounced  by  a  court-martial  does  not  ojicrate 
as  an  absolute  dismissal  from  the  service:  for  if  the 
offender  should  be  pardoned,  he  is  restored  to  his 
former  position. 

But  though  as  pardon  operates  as  a  restoration  to 
the  service,  the  greater  question  still  remains  to  be 
judicially  decided,  whether  a  restoration  to  the 
service  opiates  as  a  pardon.  This  question  is 
inseparably  connected  with  the  fate  of  the  gallant 
but  unfortunate  Sir  Walter  Uatcigh.  He  had  been 
condemned  to  death  for  alleged  participation  in  a 
treasonable  plot  to  raise  Arabella  Stuart  to  the 
throne;  and,  after  undergoing  lo  years'  imprison- 
ment, he  received  fioui  James  I.,  by  a  commission 
under  the  (Jreat  Seal,  the  command  of  a  fleet  and 
army  fitted  O'lt  against  the  Spanish  possessions  in 
South  America,  with  power  of  life  and  death  over 
the  king's  subjects  serving  in  the  expedition.  The 
enterprise  failed;  and  on  Sir  Walter's  return  to 
England,  James  caused  his  head  to  be  struck  off, 
according  to  the  sentence  originally  pronounced. 
On  shewing  cause  against  his  execution,  Sir  Walter 
pleaded  that  his  commission  was  tantamount  to  a 
pardon,  and  quoted  a  case  of  a  man  who  had 
been  condemned  for  felony,  having  been  pardoned 
on  account  of  his  subsequent  service  in  the  wars  of 
Gasconv.  Lord  Chief-Justice  Montague,  however, 
held  that  though  au  implied  pardon  of  the  kind 
cited  might  hold  good  in  felony,  that  treason  could 
only  be  pardoned  by  express  words.  There  is  the 
high  legal  authority  of  the  present  Lotd  Chancellor 


(Lord  Campbell*)  for  saying  that  the  chief  justice 
declared  and  expounded  the  law  soundly  ;  and  that 
in  strictness  Sir  Walter's  attainder,  under  the  former 
judgment,  could  only  be  done  away  with  bv  letters- 
patent  under  the  Greut  Seal,  expressly  reciting  the 
treason,  ami  granting  a  free  pardon.  See,  on  the 
subject  of  these  two  articles.  Articles  or  War,  and 
Mutiny  Act, 

As  to  the  mode  of  C.  P.  in  the  navy,  the  culprit, 
where  he  is  an  officer,  is  shot ;  where  he  is  a  com- 
mon seaman,  he  is  usually  hanged  at  the  yard-arm. 

CAPITALS  (uiajHxeuJa),  in  contradistinction  to 
small  letters  (mium>eula),  are  the  large  letter*  em- 
ployed in  writing  and  printing  to  help  the  eye,  to 
relieve  the  uniformity  of  the  page,  to  increase  the 
facility  of  keeping  and  finding  the  place,  to  mark 
the  beginnings  of  sentences,  projier  names,  Ac. — 
Among  the  ancients,  and  during  the  earlier  part  of 
the  middle  ages,  no  distinction  of  C.  and  small  let- 
ters was  known;  and  after  the  practice  had  been 
introduced  of  beginning  books  and  chapters  with 
great  letters  often  adorned  or  illustrated  with  much 
artistic  ability,  it  was  long  before  C.  were  employed 
iu  such  a  way  as  could  afford  much  real  advantage 
lo  the  reader.  At  the  present  day,  they  arc  univer- 
sally employed,  even  in  the  printing  of  Greek  and 
Latin  books.  Considerable  diversity  has  existed  at 
different  times  with  regard  to  the  employment  of 
them,  the  books  of  the  17th  and  lsth  c.  exhibiting  a 
much  greater  proportion  of  them  than  those  of 
the  present  day.  In  German  books,  all  substantives 
usually  l>egin  with  a  capital  letter;  in  English  and 
French  books  of  the  present  day,  they  in  general 
appear  only  at  the  beginnings  of  sentences  and  of 
proper  names.  Adjectives  formed  from  proper 
names,  as  Kufjlixh,  Ftiuch,  Ac,  are  generally  begun 
w  ith  a  capital'  in  English  books,  but  not  in"  French 
nor  in  German  ones. 

CAPITAXATA,  a  province  of  Naples  correspond- 
ing to  the  Ihiunia  of  the  ancients,  is.  bounded  X. 
and  E.  by  the  Adriatic,  and  on  the  S.  W.  by  the 
Apennines.  It  stretches  along  the  Adriatic  about 
7o  miles  in  a  stmight  line,  and  its  average  breadth 
is  about  4H  miles;  but  its  coast-line,  measuring 
round  the  great  promontory  of  Monte  Gargano, 
which  has  been  called  'the  spur  of  Italy,'  is  fully 
loo  miles,  and  its  breadth  between  the  extremity  of 
that  projection  and  the  Apennines,  ".'»  miles.  Pop. 
(1K.V.),  a84,s;7K.  The  greater  part  of  the  surface  is 
a  sandy  plain  sloping  from  the  Apennines  to  the 
Adriatic,  ami  watered  only  by  some  inconsiderable 
streams.  The  rearing  and  feeding  of  cattle  form  the 
chief  occupations  of  the  inhabitants.  Wheat,  wine, 
and  fruits  of  various  kinds  arc  produced  in  quanti- 
ties sufficient  to  admit  of  exportation.  There  are 
important  salt-works,  quarries  of  alabaster,  and  pot- 
ters' clay.    Foggia  is  the  chief  town. 

CAPITATION*,  from  the  Latin  caput,  a  head, 
means  something  applicable  to  all  persons,  or  to  the 
people  by  the  head.  A  tux  levied  on  all  persons, 
without  reference  to  property  or  other  incidents,  is 
called  a  C.  tax,  and  sometimes  a  poll  tax.  The 
former  term  was  often  used  in  France  for  the  tax 
better  known  as  the  taille,  although  this  offensive 
impost  was  not  imposed  on  all  alike,  the  nobility 
enjoying  many  exemptions  from  it. 

CA'PITOL,  the  fortress  of  ancient  Rome,  and  site 
of  the  national  sanctuary  the  temple  of  Jupiter,  was 
situated  on  the  ,1/um  Uapitolitm*,  the  smallest  but 
most  famous  of  the  seven  hills  on  which  Kome 
was  built.  The  hill  itself  was  first  termed  Mont 
Saturuintu,  afterwards  M'<n*  Tarprim  nnd  A'u/w 
Tarjxia,  and  after  the  foundation  of  the  Capitol, 

•  Live*  o/tht  Chief-Jutticu,  vol.  t.  pp.  S57,  35s 

QUI 
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Mom  Cnpi'olinu*,  though  a  particular  portion  of  it 
retained  its  ancient  name  of  liupt*  Ta>-jxin.  It  was 
steep  nn<l  abrupt  in  almost  every  part,  formed  a 

natural  fortress,  and  «as  strengthened  here  and 
there  by  towers.  The  C.  was  founded  by  Tarquinius 
Prisctis,  and  completed  by  Tarquinius  Supcrbtis,  who 
tasked  the  people  to  work  nl  i:.  The  whole  mount 
hail  a  circumference  of  about  8lM)  paces.  During 
the  civil  wars  under  Sulla,  the  temple  Mas  burned 
(according  to  Tacitus,  by  design  k  and  after  its  re- 
storation, destroyed  during  the  Vilelli;in  riots.  It 
was  rebuilt  by  Vespasian,  after  whose  death  it  was 
again  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  once  more  restored 
by  Douiilian,  who  instituted  here  the  Capiloliue 
Games.  Ilomilian's  structure  lasted  to  a  late  period 
of  the  empire.  Regarding  the  site  of  the  C,  there 
has  been  great  dispute;  the  German  scholars,  for  the 
most  part,  maintaining  that  it  occupied  the  south- 
west summit  of  the  hill,  and  the  Italians,  the  north- 
east. The  latter  situation  has  the  weight  of  proba- 
bilities in  its  favour.  From  that  portion  of  the 
mount  named  the  Tarpeian  Rock,  state  criminals 
were  thrown  down.  According  to  the  description 
given  by  Pionysius  of  Hnlieat  nassus,  the  temple  of 
Jupiter,  with  its  peristyle  of  columns,  was  '2">i>  feet 
long  by  1S.">  feet  wide,  and  was  divided  into  three 
cella\  separated  from  each  other  by  walls,  and  re- 
spectively dedicated  to  .Jupiter,  Juno,  and  Minerva. 
In  the  spacious  portico,  the  people  feasted  on  trium- 
phal occasion*.  The  scanty  ruins  remaining  in  the 
present  day  consist  of  a  superstructure  of  pe  peri  no 
or  volcanic  tufa,  a  wall  of  the  same  materials,  nnd 
some  remains  of  the  south  front,  together  with  a 
portion  of  the  great  flight  of  steps  leading  to  the 
temple. 

The  modern  C.  (Orw/u'</f«/.'<'o).  built  on  the  site, 
and  partly  on  the  foundation  of  the  ancient  ('., 
was  designed  by  Michael  Angelo,  but  i«  one  of  his 
inferior  works.  The  main  entrance,  however,  pre- 
sents a  splendid  view.  It  is  used  as  a  kind  of  hotel- 
de-vil!e  and  museum. 

Resides  the  great  temple  of  Jupiter,  the  most 
important  structures  on  the  Capitoline  Mount  were 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  built  by  the  Emperor 
Augustus;  and  the  magnificent  7'uftnfnrintn,  con- 
taining archives,  and,  iu  connection  with  the  Air»~ 
rium  ('Treasury'),  serving  as  a  library  and  place 
for  lectures,  Ac  The  remains  of  this  structure, 
built  by  IJuintus  Catulus,  7;;  it.  c,  have  still  an  im- 
posing aspect. 

CAIMITI.AKIKS  (I.at.  n  pi  tularin).  Capitular-' 
iwu  is  lit. rally  a  book  divided  into  chapters;  and 
the  plural  of  the  word  was  the  name  given  to  the 
laws  issued  by  the  kings  of  the  first  and  second  ol" 
thi'  Prankish  races,  from  Charles  Martel  downwards. 
The-e  laws  proceeded  from  the  great  assemblies 
of  the  king,  nobles,  and  bishops,  which  formed  the 
states  of  the  kingdom,  and,  from  their  general  ] 
character,  were  opposed  to  the  laws  issued  for  the 
separate  stales,  which  were  called  Iffftx.  They  were 
divided  into  general  and  special  ('.,  according  to 
the  more  or  less  general  nature  of  the  interests 
which  they  embraced,  and  the  mode  of  their  publi- 
cation. They  have  by  no  means  been  all  preserved. 
The  mint  famous  are  those  of  Charlemngne  and  of 
St.  I,<mis.  In  8:27,  Abbot  Angcsius,  of  Kontenelles, 
made  a  collection  of  the  C.  of  Charlemagne,  and  of 
his  son,  Louis  le  I>c!  lonuairo.  Oilier  collections 
were  made  bv  private  persons,  and,  in  M7,  one  bv 
au'horiry  of  the  king,  but  they  are  all  very  imperfect 
and  ill  arranged.  After  Charles  the  Sin. 'pie,  iu  nr.!, 
no  more  C.  were  i--ued.  and  no  similar  laws  or 
st.it:it,-s  exist  ('torn  that  period  tiil  the  time  of  Louis 
le  Gnu.  t:i  |  I'll.  The  be-t  collections  are  those  of 
lta!u/e  (I'aris.  |f,77  ni  ,1  17N>),  and  of  Pertz,  in  the 
M.  ii'in,.  uta  (,\  r,ii,iiii<r.  I 

;>»•> 


CAPITULATION",  a  treaty  consisting  of  several 
specified  conditions  (Lat.  rapitnla,  heads).  Iu  the 
military  sense  of  the  word,  u  C.  is  a  treat  v  of  sur- 
render  to  an  enemy.  When  a  place  can  no  longer 
be  defended,  on  account  of  failure  of  ammunition  or 
provisions,  or  the  progress  made  by  the  besieging- 
purty.  a  white  flag  is  commonly  put  up,  an  a  sign 
that  the  besieged  are  willing  to  capitulate.  Accord- 
ing to  the  kind  nnd  degree  of  peril  in  which  the  for- 
tress is  placed,  so  are  the  terms  which  the  governor 
may  reasonably  expect  from  his  successful  opponent. 
Sometimes  the  arms  and  military  stores  are  left  to 
the  besieged,  but  more  frequently  they  are  taken  by 
the  besiegers,  except  articles  of  private  property  be- 
longing to  the  officers  and  men.  The  'honours  of 
war,'  the  inarching  out  with  drums  beating  and 
colours  flying,  are  usually  stipulated  for.  unless  the 
conqueror  exacts  very  severe  terms.  The  mildest 
form  of  a  C.  is  a  cnnvrntinn,  agreed  to  when  the  con- 
queror is  not  strong  enough  to  insist  on  stringent 
conditions. 

CAPI'Z,  a  town  on  the  island  of  Pauay,  in  the 
Philippine  Archipelago.  It  is  situated  on  a  plain 
on  the  north  coast,  near  the  rivers  I 'a  nay,  Panitan, 
and  Ivisan,  by  which  it  is  sometimes  inundated 
during  the  rainy  season.  It  is  defended  bv  a  small 
fort,  and  is  the  residence  of  a  Spanish  alcalde.  Pop. 
ll.txjo. 

CA  PXOMAXCY,  a  word  formed  from  the 
Greek  capnoa,  smoke,  and  nianttia,  divination.  The 
ancients  practised  it  in  two  diflerent  ways — either 
they  threw  grains  of  jasmine  or  poppy  on  the 
burning  coals,  and  watched  the  motions  and  the 
density  of  the  smoke  that  rose  from  them,  or  they 
watched  the  smoke  of  sacrifices.  This  latter  kind 
of  C.  was  most  generally  employed,  and  that  to 
which  the  greatest  importance  was  attached.  If 
the  smoke  was  thin,  and  ascended  in  a  right  line, 
instead  of  being  blown  back  by  the  brerr.e,  or 
spreading  over  the  altar,  the  augury  was  good.  It 
was  also  believed  that  the  inhalation  of  the  smoke 
rising  from  the  xictims  or  from  the  fire  which  con- 
sumed them,  gifted  the  priests  with  prophetic  in- 
spiration. 

("A TO  DTSTIilA,  a  fortified  seaport  town  of 
Austria,  situated  on  a  rocky  island  in  the  Gulf  of 
Trieste,  8  miles  south-west  of  the  city  of  Trieste. 
It  is  capital  of  the  circle  of  Istria,  with  the  penin- 
sula of  which  it  is  connected  by  a  stone  causeway, 
nearly  hall*  a  mile  long.  Its  old  buildings,  ruinous 
walls,  nnd  narrow  streets,  give  the  town  a  gloomy 
aspect.  It  has  a  cathedral,  manufactures  of  leather 
and  soap,  ami  a  trade  iu  wine,  oil,  and  salt.  Top. 
<W7(».  Iu  ancient  times,  this  place  was  known  ns 
jf.'tfiiln,  and  afterwards  as  Jitstiiiopu'i*,  in  honour  of 
Justin  II.,  who  restored  it. 

CAPO  D'ISTRIA,  or  CAPO  PTSTRIAS.  Jons 
Anthony,  Coi  nt,  president  of  the  Greek  republic 
from  1VJ7  to  IK'U,  was  born  in  Corfu.  17f*. ».  His 
family  bad  been  settled  in  that  island  since  the  Uth 
e..  but  originally  came  from  the  Illyrian  town  of 
Capo  d'lstria  Iq.  v.),  near  Trieste.  He  devoted 
himself  to  political  life,  and  after  having  held  a  hirh 
position  in  the  Ionian  Islands,  he  entered  the  diplo- 
matic sen  ice  of  Russia.  Here  his  diplomacy  tended 
to  the  separation  of  Greece  from  Turkey.  Iu  1*'J7, 
he  was  elected  president  of  Greece;  and  iu  January 
lV-'\  he  lauded  in  Greece,  nnd  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  was  a  pattiot,  a  philan- 
thropist, and  an  able  diplomatic,  but  by  no  means 
equal  to  the  task  which  he  now  undertook.  Every- 
thing was  in  disorder;  the  people  had  been  long 
enslaved,  and  knew  not  how  to  use  their  freedom; 
and  the  president  had  been  so  much  imbued  with 
the  centralising  principle*  prevalent  at  the  courts 
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which  he  had  frequented,  that  some  of  his  measures, 
o«iH?cialIv  that  restricting  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
gave  otfence  to  the  most  temperate  of  the  eulight- 
encd  lovers  of  civil  liberty.  Hi*  career  wan  cut 
short  by  his  assassination 'in  a  church  at  Nauplia 
on  October  5»,  1*31.  The  assassin*  were  relatives  of 
Peter  Mauromichali,  against  whom  he  was  urging 
on  a  prosecution,  for  alleged  offences  against  the 
state. 

CAPONIFRE.  or  CAPOXVIERE,  in  Fortifica- 
tion, is  a  para  net  8  or  10  feet  high,  with  a  superior 
slope,  terminating  in  a  small  glacis.  It  is  placed  in 
the  ditch  of  a  fortified  place,  to  cover  or  screen  the 
defenders  while  pawing  from  one  defence-work  to 
another.  (Jcncrally,  it  has  a  banquette,  on  which 
musketeers  may  stand  to  fire  over  the  crest.  If 
there  is  a  passage  between  two  such  parapet*,  it  is  a 
fit'!  caponntere  ;  if  on  one  side  only,  a  half  capon- 
iiiere.  Generally,  the  parapets  are  of  earth,  and 
the  passage  open  overhead;  but  sometime*  capon- 
nieres  are  vaulted  galleries  of  brickwork,  Inopholed 
at  the  side*  for  musketry  ;  while  in  field-works,  pali- 
sade caponnieres  are  occasionally  thrown  across  the 
ditches  of  redoubt*. 

Reserving  to  the  article  Fortification  a  notice 
of  (lie  connecting-links  between  various  defence- 
works,  we  give,  in  the  annexed  cut,  a  plan  of  what 
is  called  a  ffnut  of  fortification,  illustrating  many 
parts  already  described  in  the   Eticylopvedia,  and 


Front  of  Fortification. 

many  others  still  remaining  to  be  described.  ASF 
is  one  half  of  a  Ixwf'mn  ;  1HJII,  one  half  of  another 
bastion;  AS,  lilt  are  _/"<j-v.t  of  the  bastions;  SF 
(ill  are  the  /auk*;  A  and  H  are  na'init  riifitr*  ; 
S  and  <!  are"  *hou',Ur*  ;  F  and  11  are  r-  .'»t,r't»n 
a>i:if>n;  FH  is  the  rurttun  between  two  bastions: 
P\  is  the  caponnicrc,  stretching  across  the  main 
ditch  from  the  curtain  to  the  ravelin  N  ;  the  white 
spice  on  which  the  letter*  X.\«,SVi/t<!B  stand  is 

the  i/ilrh  ;  ORE  is  the  rnvrt  or  rfiittnl-mi;/  ;  K  is 
the  jtlar?  of  arm  *  ;  S',  S  ate  Kii'tv-fxirt*  cut  through 
the  fi^trlt  ;  X.  r.  n,  V,  ;/,  and  r,  are  tr<irfri»*  ;  \V  l'\\" 
is  it  jfr  -hr,  outside  a  salient  angle  of  the  glacis  ; 
OU  is  a  second  caponnicrc,  leading  to  the  Heche, 
with  a  traverse  at  (> ;  K,  T  are  a  traverse  and  a  ca- 
ponniere  leading  to  a  redoubt  supposed  to  be  bevond 
the  glacis;  a  line  in  the  direction  1  A  would  describe 
the  cnpilil  of  one  of  the  bastions. 

PAI'PAPOriA,  anciently,  a  province,  and 
subsequently  a  kingdom  in  the  west  of  A*iii  (iti 
part  the  present  Caraniania).  It  was  bounded  by 
Lycnonia  on  the  \V.,  by  Cilieia  and  Syria  on  the  S  , 
by  Armenia  on  the  E  ,  and  by  Pomus  on  the  N. 
During  the  time  that  it  belonged  to  the  Persian 
1MJ 


empire,  however,  it  included   Poutus,  which  ivu 
called  Lesser  Cappodocia.   In  17  a.K,  C.  was  erected 
into  a  separate  province  of  the  Roman  empire,  by 
,  Tibertiw. 

CATPAflH  DROWN,  u  bituminous  earth,  which 
yields  pigments  ol  various  shades  of  brown,  the  two 
most  strongly  marked  being  known  as  Light  and 
Dark  Cappagh  Drown.  The  colouring  mutters  are 
oxide  of  manganese  and  iron.  The  C.  Hrowns  arc 
transparent  and  permanent  ;  and  when  not  applied 
i  too  thickly,  they  dry  well  in  oil.  The  t  ame  is  de- 
rived from  Cappagh,"  near  Cork,  in  Ireland.  C.  H.  is 
also  called  F.ncrome  Mineral,  and  more  frequently, 
Manganese  Drown. 

C  APP  A  R  I'DE.E,  or  C  APPARIPA'CE.E,  a 
natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  allied  to  i'ruri- 
ftrtr,  and  including  about  350  known  specie*,  herba- 
ceous plants,  shrubs,  and  trees,  mostly  natives  of 
tropical  and  mi!.. tropica!  countries.  The  leaves  are 
generally  alternate,  stalked,  undivided,  or  palmate; 
the  Howers  solitary  or  clustered;  the  calyx  of  four 
sepals,  sometimes  cohering  in  a  tube  ;  the  corolla  of 
lour,  or  sometimes  eight  petals,  sometimes  want- 
ing, the  stamens  generally  n  multiple  of  four,  or 
indefinitely  numerous,  placed  on  a  hemispherical 
or  elongated  dirk ;  the  ov  ary  one-celled,  the  stylo 
thread-like  or  wanting  ;  the  ovules  curved  ;  the 
fruit  cither  dry  and  pod-like  (tribe  r/ti.noir  ),  or  a  ' 
bet  IV  (tribe  C„],jHn,<T).—  To  this  order  belongs  the 
well-known  caper  hu-h.  See  C.m:RS.  Many  of  the 
species  possess  stimulant  properties  ;  some  are 
poisonous.  One  of  the  most  interesting  plants  of 
the  order  is  the  Shvak  (*"<»yy*im  W<if«il,  a  bush  or 
small  tree,  one  of  the  most  characteristic  features  of 
the  vegetation  of  Africa,  from  the  <  I  real  Desert  to 
the  Niger,  the  small  berries  of  which  have  a 
pungent  tnstc  like  pepper,  and  when  dried,  con- 
stitute an  important  ingredient  in  the  food  of  the 
inhabitants  of  those  regions;  whilst  the  roots  when 
burned  yield  no  small  quantity  of  salt.— liarth't 
Travb, 

i  CAPPEL,  a  village  of  Switzerland,  in  the  canton 
i  of  Zurich,  and  ten  miles  south-south-west  of  the  city 
ot  that  name.  It  is  interesting  a*  the  place  where 
the  great  reformer  Zwinglius  was  killed  iu  a  con- 
flict with  troops  of  the  Roman  Catholic  cantons,  Oc- 
tober 1.031.  A  monument  has  been  erected  here  to 
his  memory. 

CA  PRI  (the  ancient  Caprrtr),  a  charming  island 
in  the  Mediterranean,  at  the  entrance  of  the  Day  of 
Naples,  about  three  miles  from  Cape  Cuuipaiiella.  and 
twenty  miles  south  of  the  city  of  Naples.  On  its 
small  area  of  about  eleven  miles  in  circumference,  it 
displays  a  rich  variety  of  beautiful  scenery,  ruins 
of  antiquity,  and  points  of  historical  interest,  and 
contains  a  population  of  about  (J -mo souls.  The  island 
is  composed  of  two  tiiountain  masses,  separated  from 
each  other  by  a  depression  like  the  seat  of  a  saddle. 
That  on  the  west,  called  Monte  Solato,  which  is  the 
highest  and  largest,  has  an  elevation  of  about  llHio 
feet.  The  eastern  part  does  not  attain  a  height  of 
more  than  Hai  feet  above  the  sea.  At  the  base 
of  the  eastern  mountain  is  situated  the  town  of  C, 
built  on  u  shelving  rock,  and  guarded  by  walls,  gates, 
and  draw-bridges,  with  a  cathedral,  and  a  populutinn, 
including  the  district,  of  about  loon.  It  commands 
a  beautiful  prospect,  and  communicates  with  the 
little  town  of  Auacapii,  on  the  western  table-land,  by 
a  flight  of  535  rude  steps,  cut  in  the  lace  of  the 
rock.  There  are  only  two  safe  landing-places  on 
the  island,  and  these  are  at  C  and  near  it.  C.  was 
a  celebrated  place,  in  the  times  of  Augustus  and 
Tiberius.  Ruins  „,e  still  found  of  Roman  baths  ami 
aqueducts,  and  of  the  twelve  grand  villas  or  palaces 
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built  iu  honour  of  the  twelve  chief  deities  by  the 
EiU|>eror  Tiberius,  who  pulsed  the  la-t  ten  yearn 
of  his  life  here  iti  the  practice  of  the  grossest 
licentiousness  uixl  cruelty.  The  inhabitant*  now 
eon-i-t  of  fishermen,  sailors,  ami  a  few  traders,  v»i;li 
vine-dressers  and  cultivators  of  olives  in  Auacapri. 
Wherever  a  tree  can  he  planted,  the  hopeful  and 
industrious  penptu  have  prepared  for  it  a  soil  bj 
jK-rseverinp  toil  in  terrace-culture.  Pelicious  quails, 
which  iu  vast  numbers  alight  on  the  island  during 
their  migration*  to  and  from  Africa,  in  spring  and 
autumn,  are  taken  in  nets,  and  form  an  important 
item  in  the  resources  of  Capri.  To  the  west  of  the 
town  of  ('.  is  situated  the  Oroila  Axznrra  (Hlne 
(rrottoi.  a  remarkable  cavern,  entered  from  the  sea 
by  a  narrow  opening  not  more  than  three  foet 
high.  Inside,  however,  it  is  found  to  be  of  magni- 
ficent proportions,  and  of  marvellous  beauty,  the 
gorgeous  colouring  being  said  to  be  produced  by  the 
reflection  and  refraction  of  the  sun's  rays  through 
the  Mater.  Elliptical  in  form,  it  has  a  length  of 
1«5  feet,  a  breadth  of  1<K)  iu  the  widest  purl,  and  a 
height  of  40  in  the  loftiest,  with  Is  feet  <>t  water  bc- 
ith. 


CAPRI'CCIO  (Ital.),  in  Art,  is  applied  to  a  picture 
or  other  work  which  designedly  violates  the  ordinary 
rules  of  composition.    Foliated  ornaments,    it  I*  Cu- 
'  piiU  or  other  figures  uppeaiing  in  tin  m  in  situations 
not  strictly  natural,  are  capriccios. 

CAPR1CCIO,  in  Music,  is  a  species  of  free  com- 
position, without  being  subject  to  rule  as  to  form  or 
figure.  I.ocatclli,  at  the  beginning  of  the  18th  e., 
composed  capriccios  for  the  violin.  The  most  cele- 
brated ('.  of  modern  times  is  Mendelssohn's  li  minor 
C.  for  pianoforte  and  orchestra. 

CAPKICO'HSUS,  the  Ooat.  a  southern  con- 
stellation, and  the  tenth  sign  of  the  Zodiac  (q.  v.); 
denoted  by  the  sign  vi,  representing  the  crooked 
horns  of  a  goat.  It  is  usually  represented  on  the 
globe  as  having  the  forepart  of  a  goat,  but  the  hinder 
part  of  a  fish  (see  fig.).  It  is  one  of  the  least  striking 
of  the   zoadical  coustellations.    It  was,  however, 


Capricornus. 

celebrated  among  the  uneients,  who  regarded  it  as 
the  harbinger  of  good-fortune,  anil  a«  marking  the 
southern  tmpie  or  winter  solstice,  wherefore  they 
called  it  the  'Southern  Hate  of  the  Sun.*  It  con- 
tains no  large  stars,  the  two  largest,  which  are 
situated  in  the  horns,  being  only  of  the  third  magni- 
tude. Neither  of  these  rises  above  the  horizon  i:t 
our  latitude.  BeeTcOFlC. 

CATKID.E,  a  family  of  ruminant  quadrupeds, 
which,  as   defimd   by  some   naturalists,  may  be 
described  si  Ibe  £keep  and  Coat  family,  including 
IM 


the  Linnami  genera  Oris  (Sheep,  q.  v.)  and  ( 'aprn 
(<ioat,  q.  v.);  but  which  is  extended  by  others  to 
include  Antelopes,  their  persistent  horns  beiug 
regarded  as  the  great  distinction  between  them  and 
the  C.m'.'«  or  lieer  family.  In  the  more  restricted 
sense,  the  name  designates  a  very  natural  family, 

I  yet  differing  from  the  Borida or  Ox  family  more  in 
general  appearance  than  in  other  characters;  whilst 

I  links  of  connection  with  the  Antelope*  are  not  want- 
ing, a  very  remarkable  one  being  found  in  the 
Prong-horn  of  America. 

CAPRIF1CATION,  a  method  which  has  long 
been  employed  in  the  Levant  for  securing  and 
hastening  the  maturation  of  figs,  and  which  consists 
in  suspending  fruit -bearing  branches  of  the  wild  tig 
above  or  beside  those  of  the  cultivated  tree.  The 
notion  once  entertained,  that  this  practice  is  analo- 
[  goua  to  that  by  which  the  fecundation  of  the  femalo 
paint-tree  is  secured,  is  inconsistent  with  the  now 
well-known  fact,  that  the  iig  has  both  male  and 
female  flowers  within  its  own  receptacle;  and  it  ia 
therefore  supposed  that  the  effects  of  ('.  may  result 
from  the  agency  of  a  species  of  insect,  of  which  the 
eggs  have  been  deposited  in  the  early  wild  figs,  and 
which  may  promote  fecundation  by  entering  the 
receptacle  of  the  cultivated  fig,  or  perhaps  by 
puncturing  it  may  cause  it  to  ripen  sooner.  In  hope 
of  a  similar  advantage,  some  French  utid  English 
cultivators  have  inserted  into  figs  straws  dipped  in 
olive-oil.  Rut  0.  is  scarcely  practised  in  the  we. tern 
parts  of  Europe,  and  has  even  been  discontinued  as 
unnecessary  iu  some  part*  of  the  east  where  it  once 
prevailed. 

OAPRIFOLIA'CEJS,  a  natural  order  of  exoge- 
nous plants,  consisting  of  shrubs  and  herbaceous 
plants,  which  have  opposite  leaves  without  stipules, 
and  flowers  disposed  in  corymbs,  in  heads,  or  in 
whorls.  The  calyx  is  4 — 5-clcft ;  the  corolla  mono- 
I  pCtmloti".  tubular,  or  wheel-shaped,  sometimes  irreg- 
ular. The  stamens  are  adherent  to  the  corolla  at  Its 
base,  and  alternate  with  its  lobes.  The  ovary 
is  free,  1  — i-celled.  The  fruit  is  generally  a  berry, 
sometimes  dry,  but  not  splitting  open  when  ripe. 
The  order  is  very  nearly  related  to  Clnchnnaetv, 
differing  chiefly  in  the  want  of  stipules.  More  than 
2<n>  species  are  known,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temper- 
ate and  colder  pans  of  the  northern  hemisphere.  To 
this  order  belong  the  Ilonevsnckle,  Elder,  Vtliurnum, 
and  Snowberry.   Emetic  and  cathartic  properties  are 

prevalent  in  it. 

CAPRIMl'l.GID.E,  a  family  of  birds,  of  the 
order  rv.»,  and  tribe  Httimttret,  nearly  allied 

to  the  UirunJiniJ.n  or  Swallow  tribe,  but  diffcriug 
from  them  in  the  still  greater  width  of  gape,  and  in 
having  long  stiff  bristles  ut  the  base  of  the  bilL 
They  are  insectivorous  birds.  They  have  very  long 
wings,  short  h  gs,  and  toes  united  at  the  base  by  a 
membrane.  The  European  goatsucker  may  be  said 
to  be  the  type  of  the  family,  which  includes  also  the 
Whip-poor-will  and  Night-hawk  of  America,  with 
manv  other  species  widely  distributed  over  the  globe, 
and 'now  arranged  by  naturalists  in  a  number  of 
genera. 

CAI*SA'LI,  a  seaport  town  of  the  Ionian  Island*, 
capital  of  Cerigo,  or  Cythera,  is  built  upon  a  narrow 
ridge,  terminating  in  s  precipitous  rock  near  the 
south  end  of  the  i-l.md.  It  has  an  old  castle  and  a 
good  harbour.    Pop.  5<XK». 

CA'PSll'INE.  no  alkaloid,  fa  the  active  principle 
in  capsicum  or  Cayenne  pepj»cr,  andean  be  obtained 
from  it.  It  i»  a  thick  liquid,  of  a  reddish  colour, 
and  possessing  such  acrid  properties,  that  half  a 
grain  diffused  through  a  large  room  causes  every 
one  therein  to  sneeze  violently. 
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CA  PSICUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Soliinatr*,  having  a  wheel-shaped  corolla, 
projecting  and  converging  stamens,  and  a  dry  berry. 
The  sjweies  are  all  of  a  shrubby,  bushy  ap|>earanee, 
and  li  ne  mure  or  less  woody  stems,  although  they 
are  annual  or  biennial  plants.  The  number  of 
specie?  is  very  uncertain,  some  botanists  distin- 
"inching  many,  whilst  others  regard  them  as  mere 
varieties  of  a  few.  They  are  natives  of  the  warm 
parts  of  America  and  of  Asia,  have  pimple  leaves, 
and  rather  inconspicuous  flowers,  and  some  of 
them  are  in  very  general  cultivation  in  tropical 
and  sub  tropical  countries  for  their  fruit,  which  is 
extremely  pungent  and  stimulant,  and  is  employed 
in  sauces  mixed  pickles,  Ac.,  often  under  its  Mexican 
name  of  Chilli**;  and  when  dried  and  ground,  forma 
the  spice  called  Catenae  J'epper.  As  a  condiment, 
it  improves  the  flavour  of  food,  aids  digestion,  ami 
prevent*  flatulence.  In  tropical  countries,  it  coun- 
teracts the  enervating  influence  of  external  heut. 
In  medicine,  it  is  used  as  a  stimulant,  rubefacient, 
and  vesicant:  is  often  administered  in  combination 
wilh  cinchona;  and  is  particularly  valuable  both 
internally  administered  and  its  a  gargle,  not  only  in 
relaxed  condition*  of  the  throat,  but  in  some  of  those 
disca.es  in  which  the  throjl  is  most  dangerously 
affected.  As  a  medicine,  C.  is  administered  in 
ptlU  mixed  with  bread;  in  the  form  of  tincture, 
obtained  hv  digesting  the  bruised  C.  in  alcohol ;  or 
of  an  itif'mi»ri,  procured  by  digestion  in  water,  with 
varying  proportion.*  of  salt  and  vinegar.  A  gargle 
of  C.  is  prepared  by  infusing  it  in  water,  along  wilh 
candy-sugar  and  vinegar,  and  thereafter  adding  a 
little  iid'ii-inn  of  ro-es.  It  has  no  narcotic  properties. 
It  owes  in  power  chiefly  to  Capsicine.  <q.  v.).  The 
fruits  of  the  different  species  of  C.  differ  in  form, 
being  round,  oval,  conical,  heart-shaped,  Ac. ;  they 
vary  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  length, 
and  are  sometimes  of  a  bright  red,  sometimes  of 
a  yellow  colour.  In  all,  the  dry  berry  has  an 
inllati  d  appearance,  and  contains  numerous  whitish 
flattened  seeils,  which  arc  even  more  pungent  than 
the  leathery  epidermis,  or  the  spongy  pulp.  Cayenne 
pepper  consists  chiefly  of  the  ground  seeds.  C. 
ftnrufiui,  M.in--tiuics  called  Common  I'.,  or  Chilly 
1'eppiT,  is  peril  ips  the  mo.-t  common  species,  in 
cultivation;  and  in  the  southern  parts  of  Britain,  if 
raise]  on  a  hotbed  ns  a  tender  annual  it  produces 
fruit  in  the  open  border.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  it.  ('.  fciti  s.r/i.t,  sometimes  called  (Jo.it  Pepper, 
an  1  C,  litii-riUim,  sometime-*  called  Bird  PcpjNT, 
have  greater  pungency,  and  the  !"-irmer  :.s  generally 
described  as  the  true  Cayenne  IVpper.  (,'.  ccraxi- 
form  ,  with  n  small  cherry-like  fruit,  and  then  fore 
called  Cherry  Pepper,  and  C.  grofMt.a.  with  a  large, 
oblong,  or  ovate  fruit,  known  a*  Hell  Pepper,  are 
frequently  cultivated.— The  fruit  is  used  either  ripe 
or  1 1 1 1 1  i i » ' .  except  for  nuking  Cayenne  Pepper,  for 
which  ripe  fruit  is  employed.  The  fruit  brought 
from  South  America  is  sometimes  sold  by  druggists 
under  the  name  (liiiioa  i\pp<r. 

CA  PSTAN*,  on  shipboard,  is  a  ponderous  mass 
of  limber,  whose  uses  are  to  heave  the  anchor,  hoist 
up  masts  and  guns,  t  ike  in  and  discharge  cargo,  Ac. 
h  has  very  firm  support-  on  the  deck  underneath 
it.  It  comprises  a  h<ir>  < ',  round  w  hich  a  rope  or 
A  chain  coils  ;  tr/i-ljn,  or  pieces  of  timber,  which 
enlarge  the  diameter  without  grcatlv  increasing  the 
weight  ;  the  drum-had,  a  polygonal  flat  piece  of 
timber  at  the  top,  pierced  laterally  with  holes;  the 
*t*p,  or  lowest  part,  which  rests  upon  and  is  bolted 
to  the  beams;  the  gaueer,  nn  iron  socket  let  into 
the  top  of  ihe  step;  ilie  pilot  or  xpindlc,  which, 
resting  on  the  saucer,  forms  (he  ixis  around  which 
the  C.  turns  ;  the  pmrln.  short  bars  of  iron,  to  prevent 
the  re-action  of  the  C.  ;    barn,  which  enter  the 


holes,  and  are  the  levers  for  enabling  the  Motors  to 
wotk  the  C.  ;  tans,  placed  vertically  through  tho 
drum-head,  for  temporarily  retaining  the  bars  in 
their  places;  and  the  shifter,  a  rope  connecting  the 
outer  ends  of  the  liars.  Many  improvements  have 
recently  been  made  in  the  arrangement  and  action 
of  capstan?;  among  which  is  Wurdill's,  for  increasing 
the  bite  or  holding  of  a  chain-cable  around  tho  cir- 
cumference. 

CA  PSU  LE,  in  Botany,  a  dry  fruit,  »yncarpoK% 
(or  formed  of  several  carpels  united  together  into 
one),  and  opening  either  by  valves,  as  in  the  fox 
glove,  primrose,  and  rhododendron,  or  by  pores 
near  the  summit,  which  some  regard  ns  a  soil  of 
X'alves,  and  of  which  beautiful  examples  may  be 
seen  in  tho  poppy  and  snapdragon.  Capsules  are 
either  one-celled  or  many-celled.  The  Pyrhiium  in 
a  variety  of  (.'.,  which  opens  as  if  cut  around  near 
the  summit,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a  cup 
with  a  lid,  of  which  a  very  beautiful  example  may 
be  seen  in  the  Anatjallis,  or  Pimpernel ;  and  another 
in  the  great  woody  fruit  of  the  different  specie*  of 
lscijlhi*  and  other  Isriithiducctr. 

CA  PTAIN,  Military,  is  perhaps  the  most  gene- 
ral designation  given  to  an  officer  of  land  forces; 
something  equivalent  to  it  being  fonnd  in  most 
European  languages.  As  a  word,  it  simply  means  a 
hrtid  or  leader,  and  may  be  applied  to  a  chief  over 
any  number  of  men.  Captain-general  is  in  some 
countries  n  very  high  command.  In  the  time  of 
Queen  Elizabeth,  there  was,  among  other  high 
military  officers,  a  Captain-general  of  footmen.  In 
the  organisation  of  the  British  army  at  the  present 
day,  there  is  otic  C.  to  every  company  of  infantry  ; 
and  every  troop  of  cavalry,  and  a  first  and  second 
C.  to  every  battery  of  artillery.  The  duty  of  the  C. 
is  to  fee  to  the  men  of  his  company  in  everything 
that  relates  to  discipline,  exercises,  billeting,  pay, 
settlement  of  accounts,  mess,  kit,  clothing,  arms, 
ammunition,  accoutrements,  stores,  barracks,  cook- 
ing, Ac.  ;  to  receive  orders  concerning  these  mattera 
from  the  major,  and  to  enforce  these  orders  among 
the  nien.  He  is  responsible  to  the  major,  and  is 
assisted  in  his  duties  by  the  lieutenant  and  ensign 
or  cornet.  A  C.  of  artillery  commands  more  men, 
and  has  more  responsibility  than  a  C.  of  infantry  or 
cavalry;  be  i*  privileged  to  be  mentioned  byname 
in  military  dispatches,  like  Colonels  and  majors. 
The  second  C.  of  artillery  used  to  be  called 
C. -lieutenant.  The  Army  Estimates  for  lsitai — Jsftl 
provide  for  1  I'J  captains  of  cavalry,  5Mf>  of  infantry, 
121  of  artillery,  HI  for  engineers,  and  for  colonial 
corps — 14'M  in  all,  in  full  commission.  On  the  occa- 
sions of  a  general  promotion  by  brevet  (see  Biii:vkt>. 
captains  become  majors.  The  value  of  a  C.'s 
commission,  and  the  circumstance.*  of  purchase 
connected  with  it,  are  noticed  under  Commissions, 
Army. 

CAPTAIN,  X.vval,  is  the  general  designation 
for  the  commander  of  a  ship.  It  is  not  universal, 
for  some  vessels  of  war  are  commanded  by  officers 
lower  in  rank  than  C.  ;  while  the  chief  officer  of 
!  a  merchant-vessel  is  often  called  matter.  The 
commanders  of  nil  ship.,  from  first-rates  down  to 
ship-rigged  sloops,  are  captains.  The  captains  ri-e 
lo  the  command  of  larger  and  larger  ships,  with 
increase  of  pay,  according  to  length  of  service. 
The  C.  is  responsible  for  everything  on  shipboard, 
in  discipline,  navigation, 'equipment — all.  in  short, 
that  concerns  the  personnel  or  the  tnalir'ol  of  the 
ship.  If  his  ship  belongs  to  a  particulai  fleet  or 
naval  station,  he  is  rcs|Hiusihlc  to  some  admiral  or 
commodore;  if  not,  he  is  directly  responsible  to 
the  Admiralty.  The  C.  of  that  particular  ship  in 
a  fleet  which  carries  the  admiral  is  called  Hag-C, 
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and  in  higher  ia  rank  than  others.  Owing  to 
various  e\icui,miaucc!>,  the  captains  iu  the.  navy 
arc  very  numerous.  A  naval  officer  is  always  on 
half-pay,  t-xcept  when  attached  to  a  fchip  in  actual 
commission;  and  thus  iu  titucs  of  peace  there  are 
always  more  naval  captains  on  hull  than  on  full 
pay.  The  Navy  Estimates  for  lSCl) — 1*01  provide 
for  about  120  captains  iu  commission  ou  full-pay. 
About  00<»  are  provided  for  on  half-pay,  mnler  the 
three  designations  of  the  active  list,  the  rexervxl  list, 
and  iho  retired  list.  The  naval  captains  share  with 
those  of  the  army  in  the  advantages  of  a  general 
promotion  by  brevet.  They  rank  iu  dignity  with 
majors  in  the  army,  and  with  lieutenant-colonels 
after  three  years'  service. 

The  word  C.  U  used  in  Other  ways  also  in  the 
navy.  The  C.  >•/  the  Fleet  is  a  tenipoiary  officer  in 
large  fleets ;  he  promulgates  the  admiral's  orders, 
and  receives  all  the  re|K>rts  and  returns,  filling,  in 
ahort,  a  post  equivalent  to  that  of  Chief' of  the  tita/f 
in  au  army.  Among  the  seamen  on  "board  a  shfp. 
the  chief  of  each  gang  is  called  ('. :  such  as  the  V. 
of  the  after-guard,  of  tl»e  forecastle,  of  the  hold,  of 
the  main-top,  of  euch  gun,  &c. 

CA'PTIOV,  in  the  practice  of  the  law  of  England, 
may  be  defined  as  that  part  of  a  legal  instrument 
which  shews  the  authority  under  which  it  is 
executed,  or  taken,  as  the  word  implied  It  also  states 
the  time  and  place  of  the  execution.  The  word  C. 
is  also  improperly  used  in  England  to  signify  an 
arrest — a  meaning  w  hich  it  strictly  and  technically 
bears  in  Scotland,  where,  until  the  passing  of  the  1 
and  i  Vict.  c.  Il  l,  culled  the  Personal  Diligence  Act, 
which  authorises  more  simple  forms  of  legal  process, 
it  was  the  only  recognised  civil  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  a  debtor  or  obligee.  This  word  is 
also  used  in  Scotland  to  denote  a  summary  warrant 
of  imprisonment,  granted  on  the  application  of  the 
clerk  of  court,  for  the  purpose  of  forcing  back  the 
pleadings  and  other  papers  iu  a  lawsuit,  which  had 
been  borrowed  by  the  party  agu'mst  whom  the  C. 
has  issued,  and  by  whom  they  are  unduly  and 
illegally  retained.  Sec  ou  the  subject  of  this  article 
Ini.k  ritKST,    Commission    Dimckm  k,    W  a  must, 

HoIIMM.. 

CA  PTIVES.  It  is  laid  down  by  Blackstone. 
that,  as  in  the  goods  of  an  enemy,  so  al-o  in  his 
person,  a  mnn  may  acquire  a  sort  of  qualified  prop- 
erty iu  him  as  a  captive  or  prisoner  of  war — ut  least 
till  the  ransom  of  the  captive  is  paid.  In  Scotland, 
all  legal  proceedings  against  a  captive  arc  stopped 
till  his  liberation,  although,  iu  huuic  cases,  execution 
aguiiisl  his  estate  muy  proceed. 

CA'PTt'UE  may  l>e  simply  defined  a*  prize  taken 
in  time  of  war.  the  law  on  this  subject  is  stated 
with  precision  in  a  paper  addressed  on  behalf  of  the 
Kritish  government  to  the  American  ambassador  at 
London,  in  September  171*1 :  '  When  two  powers  are 
at  war.  they  have  a  right  to  make  priz.es  of  the 
ships,  goods,  and  effects  of  each  other,  upon  the  hi<.'h 
seas.  Whatever  is  the  property  of  the  enemy,  may 
be  acquired  bv  capture  at  sea;  but  the  property 
of  a  friend  cannot  be  taken,  provided  he  observes 
his  neutrality.  Hence  the  law  of  •  nations  has 
"KtahlUhcd — that  the  goods  of  nn  enemy  on  board 
the  ship  of  a  friend  may  be  taken- -that  the  lawful 
goods  of  a  friend  on  board  the  ship  of  an  enemy 
oiil'Iii  to  be  restored — that  contraband  goods  going 
to  the  enemy,  though  the  property  of  a  friend,  muy 
b->  taken  as  prize:  because  snpphin?  the  eneinv 
with  what  enable*  him  better  to  carry  on  the  war, 
is  a  departure  from  neutrality.'  The  procedure  to 
be  adopted  lor  determining  whether  t lie  C.  be  or 
be  not  lawful  prize,  is  now  regulated  bv  the  3  and  -t 
Vict.  c.  05. 


During  the  Russian  war  in  lS'.J,  there  i.j  |m  ared 
in  the  L»«ltm  Gaz.ite,  under  date  the-  •.•gib  March 
of  that  year,  n  declaration  stating,  inter  <ji'«,  that 
her  Majesty  would  waive  the  right  of  seizing 
enemy's  properly  laden  on  board  a  neutral  vessel, 
unless  it  be  contraband  of  war,  and  that  it  was  not 
her  Majesty's  intention  to  Issue  letters  of  marque 
for  the  commissioning  of  privateers.  The  right  of 
wiring  enemy's  properly  on  hoard  a  neutral  vessel, 
whether  contraband  of  war  or  not,  had  always  before 
been  maintained  by  England  On  the  re-establish- 
ment of  peae.  with  Russia,  a  Irealy  was  signed,  and 
the  following  declarations  adopted:  1.  Privateering 
is  and  remain--  abolished;  2.  A  neutral  Hag  covers 
an  enemy's  goods,  with  the  exception  of  contraband 
of  war;  8.  Neutral  goods,  with  iho  exception  of 
contraband  nf  war,  are  nut  liable  to  C.  nridcr  an  en- 
emy's flag ;  4.  Blockades,  in  order  to  be  binding, 
must  be  effectual — that  is  to  say,  maintained  by- 
force  sufficient  to  prevent  effectually  access  to  the 
coast  of  the  enemy. 

As  to  the  right 'to  property  captured  from  the  en- 
emy, and  its  distribution  as  prize  or  booty  of  war 
among  the  officers  and  men  of  the  army  and  navy, 
see  Booty  and  I'atza. 

CA'PCA,  a  fortified  city  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  Terra  di  Ijivoro,  beautifully  situated  iu  a 
rich  plain,  ou  the  left  bank  of  the  Vohurno.  about 
18  miles  north  of  the  city  of  Naples,  with  which  it 
is  connected  by  railway.  It  is  a  military  station 
of  the  first  class,  its  defences  having  been  greatly 
extended  and  improved  by  Vauban.  As  it  is  the 
only  fortress  which  guards  tho  approach  to  Naples 
from  the  North,  it  is  regarded  us  one  of  the  keys 
of  the  country.  The  only  objects  of  interest  iu  the 
city  nre  the  cathedral,  with  some  splendid  granite 
columns  from  ancient  CutH'tHutn,  upon  the  site  of 
which  town  C.  was  built  in  the  ''th  c.;  the  church  of 
the  Anminzi'itn,  with  some  bas-reliefs;  m  d  the  nreh 
of  the  ]'i'i:;mlei  (rinjiei,  under  w  hich  many  ancient 
inscriptions  are  preserved.    Pop.  (|N.r>7)  ]o,oiH>. 

The  ancient  Capua,  which  enjoyed  a  reputation 
for  wealth  and  population  second  only  to  Borne  and 
Carthage,  was  situated  about  two  miles  south-east 
of  the  present  city,  where  its  ruins  are  Mill  to  be 
seen,  its  site  being  occupied  by  the  modern  town  of 
Santa  Maria,  di  Cnpua.  C.  was  founded  by  the 
Etruscans,  under  the  name  of  \'ulturvum,  as  early, 
according  to  some  authorities,  as  hem  n.e.,  and  was 
the  chief  city  of  the  twelve  said  to  have  been 
founded  by  them  in  this  part  of  Italy.  Its  present 
name  was  derived  from  the  Sammies-,  who  captured 
it  in  n.e.  After  the  battle  of  Canine,  n  r., 
the  popular  parly  opened  the  gates  to  Hannibal, 
whose  army  was  greatly  enervated  by  its  Injurious 
winter-quarters  here.  The  Boieans  obtained  pos- 
session of  the  city  in  211  n  c.  In  the  ,'ith  c,  a.o., 
C.  was  devastated  by  the  Vandals  under  Ccnscrie. 
It  recovered  its  prosperity  again  to  come  extent, 
but  it  was  totally  destroyed  bv  the  Saracens  in 
8-ln.  The  citizens  who  had  fled  to  the  mounuin-*, 
were  induced  by  their  bishop  to  return  some  It', 
years  later,  and  found  the  modern  Cupus.  From 
the  remains  oi  ihe  ancient  C..  it  has  been  estimated 
that  it  had  a  circumference  of  6  or  6  tilth*,  and  a 
population  of  :{ii<",m.mi.  It  had  seven  gate*.  Among 
lint  Roman  antiquities,  one  of  the  most  lemarkablo 
is  the  amphitheatre,  built  of  bricks,  and  faced  with 
wh  te  marble.  Well-preserved  arches,  corridors  and 
seats  for  spectators,  still  remain.  It  is  calculated 
to  have  been  capable  of  holding  Iikm-oh  persons, 
anil  must  have  been  altogether  one  o!  the  im.-si  mag- 
nificent buildings  of  the  kind  in  Italy. 

CA  I'CCHIS  MONKEY,  or  C  A  PI  THIN 
SAPAJOl",  a  name  often  given  to  t  ttu<  c.^m -hi nut, 
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and  some  other  species  of  the  genus  Cibn*,  South 
A ii i erica n  monkeys,  which  have  ifie  head  covered 
with  short  hair,  so  di*|H>sed  as  to  resemble  tlui  cowl 
of  a  capuchin,  the  face  luring  almost  naked,  or  only 
covered  with  n  little  down.  See  Cehcs.  J'it/iecia 
chiropottt,  a  South  American  monkey  of  u  genus 


Capochin  Monkey  iPUhtcia  ckiropotto). 

allied  to  nbu*,  is  al-o  sometimes  called  the  C.  M., 
or  Capuchin  of  the  Oiinoko. 

CA  PI  CIIINS,  a  branch  of  the  order  of  i-Vwii- 
fwcaw  (q.  v. ),  so  designated  from  the  capuchc  which 
is  their  head-dress. 

CA  PI  DAX  PASITA*,  the  nigh  Admiral  of 
Turkey.  He  has  the  entire  command  of  the  navy, 
and  tlie  management  of  all  naval  attain*.  The  port 
of  I\  ra,  contiguous  to  the  arsenal,  the  Turkish 
bland*  in  the  Archipelago,  and  n  number  of  yea- 
port*  and  maritime  districts,  are  under  him,  even  in 
their  civil  administration. 

OA' PIT  MO'KTCUM  VITRIOL!,  or  COL- 
COTHAR,  is  the  name  given  by  the  alchemist*  to 
the  red  powder  (mainly  red  oxide  of  iron)  which 
remains  in  the  retort*  when  green  vitriol  or  the 
sulphate  of  iron  U  calcined. 

CAPY  BARA  {Hwlrocharu*  Capjibara),  a  quad- 
ruped of  the  order  Ulirt*  or  Jiodtnlia,  and  of  the 


Cspybara  (ffydrochwui  Cupybara). 


family  Carula,  strongly  resembling  the  Caw  or 
Guinea-pig,  although  it  is  the  largest  existing  rodent 
known,  and  aquatic  in  its  habit*.  It  is  a  native  of 
Bouth  America,  and  abounds  in  many  of  the  brge 


tropical  rivers.  It  is  equal  in  size  to  a  small  pig. 
The  dentition  resembles  that  of  the  cavy,  except 
that  the  grinding  teeth  are  composed  of  numerous 
transverse-  plates,  the  number  of  the  plates  increasing 
bs  the  animal  advances  in  age  ;  an  interesting  point 
of  resemblauce  to  the  dentition  of  the  elephant,  and 
a  link  of  connection  between  the  rodents  ar.d  the. 
pachydermala.  The  C.  feeds  exclusively  on  vege- 
table food,  browsing  on  the  grass  near  the  rivers, 
and  often  committing  great  ravages  in  plantations 
of  sugar-cane.  It  runs  badly,  but  swims  and  dives 
well,  and  has  the  power  of  remaining  under  water 
for  seven  or  eight  minutes.  It  is  very  inoffensive, 
and  easily  tamed.  The  flesh,  except  that  of  old 
males,  is  good,  and  is  eaten  by  all  classes  of  |»orsous. 
The  C.  is  sometimes  called*  Water-hog,  of  which 
Ihjdrorhvru*  is  a  Greek  translation.  In  I>eraer»ra, 
it  is  called  Water-horse,  a  corruption  of  the  Dutch 
Water  Han* — i.  c.,  water-hare. 

CARA'BID.E,  a  tribe  of  beetles,  or  coleopterous 
insects,  of  the  section  Fentamera  (see  CtiLKorTER*), 
corresponding  with  the  genus  Carabu*  of  Linna-ua, 
but  of  which  the  species  are  extremely  numerous, 
those  already  known  being  numbered  by  thousands. 
They  mostly  feed  on  other  insects,  worms,  Ac,  and 
arc  extremely  voracious  and  active,  habits  which 
arc  fully  shared  by  their  larvjc.  Some  of  them 
burrow  in  the  earth ;  most  of  them  live  under 
stones,  under  the  bark  of  trees,  among  moss,  Ac. ; 
and  their  bodies  are  adapted  to  this  mode  of  life, 
being  very  firm  and  hard.    Their  legs  are  in  general 

^^^^^ 


Monnob/ce  phyllodes, 
pretty  long,  and  most  of  them  pursue  their  prey 


rather  bv  the  use  of  their  legs  than  of  tl 


ir  wings. 


some  of  them  indeed  being  wingless,  or  having  only 
rudimentary  wings.  Many  of  them  exhibit  much 
beauty  of  colours  and  metallic  lustre.  The  largest 
British  species  is  only  about  an  inch  long,  but  some 
foreign  ones  are  much  larger.  Some  of  the  species 
of  the  restricted  genus  Carabu*  are  among  the  most 
common  British  insects.  Their  wings  are  not 
fitted  for  flight. — A  very  large  and  singular  insect 
of  the  tribe  C.  is  Hurnudyre  phylUnic*,  a  native 
of  Java,  which,  in  consequence  of  the  extrnuelv 
depressed  form  of  its  body,  resembles  some  of 
the  Mant'tdti  (q.  v.),  and  the  insects  known  as 
Ix-af-insect*  (q.  v.).  To  this  tribe  belong  also  the 
Bombardier  Beetles  (q.  v.). 

CA'RABOr.    See  Rkintikfr. 

CA  RACAL  (Ftti*  Caracal),  a  species  of  Lynx 
(q.  v.),  found  in  the  warmer  parts  of  Asia,  and 
throughout  the  whole  of  Africa;  and  more  prob- 
ably than  any  European  species,  the  lynx  of  the 
ancients.  It  is  larger  thau  a  fox,  about  the  same 
height,  but  much  more  powerful;  of  a  uniform  deep 
brown  or  wine-red  colour,  except  two  spots  near 
each  eye,  the  under  parti  of  the  bodv,  nnd  inner 
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parts  of  the  legs,  which  arc  white,  and  tufts  of  long 
black  huir  which  terminate  the  cur.*.  The  C.  is 
powerful  enough  to  tear  a  houml  to  pieces.  It  is 
often  represented  as  of  u  very  savage  disposition  ; 


Caracal  I  Ftli*  Caracal). 


but  it  \*  capable  of  being  tamed,  and  has  been 
employed  in  hunting. 

CARACALLA,  properly  named  M  Alters  Arnr- 
Mrs  Antonim's  Rahmanus,  a  liomtn  emperor,  tho 
son  of  the  Emperor  Scptimiu*  Severn*,  was  born  at 
Lyon,  lstf  a.  n.  He  was  playfully  nnmcd  by  hi* 
lather  Curacalla,  from  his  long  hooded  tunic,  made 
in  the  fashion  of  the  Cianls,  and  so  called  in  their 
language.  After  his  father's  death. -.'11  a.  i>.,  he 
ascended  the  throne  as  co-regent  with  h"s  brother 
I'ublius  Svplimius  Antoninus  Geta,  whom  he  after- 
wards caused  to  be  murdered.  Having  bribed  i  at 
enormous  cost)  the  Pnetotiuns  to  overlook  this  foul 
deed,  ami  to  make  him  sole  emjH'ror,  C  next  directed 
his  cruelly  against  all  the  friends  and  adherents  of 
Geta,  of  whom  twenty  thousand  of  both  sexes — 
including  the  great  jurist  Papiuianus—  were  put  to 
death.  Innumerable  nets  of  oppression  and  robbery 
were  employed  to  raise  supplies  for  the  unbounded 
extravagance  of  the  despot,  and  to  pay  his  soldiers. 
In  his  famous  constitution,  he  bestowed  Roman 
citizenship  on  all  his  five  subjects  not  citizens — who 
formed  the  majority,  especially  in  the  provinces— 
but  simply  in  order  to  levy  a  greater  amount  of 
taxes  on  releases  and  heritages,  which  were  paid 
only  by  citizens.  In  his  campaigns,  he  imitated,  at 
one  time,  Alexander,  at  another  time,  Sulla ;  while 
his  main  object  was  to  oppress  and  exhaust  the 
provinces  which  had  been  in  a  great  measure  spared 
by  the  tyranny  of  former  emperors.  In  217  he  was 
assassinated,  at  the  instigation  of  Macrinus,  prefect 
of  the  Prtutorians,  by  one  of  his  veterans  named 
Martmlis,  on  the  8lh  of  April  'JI7,  on  the  way  from 
h'dessa  to  CarrhK.  Historians  paint  the  life  of  C.  in 
the  darkest  colours.  Among  the  buildings  of  C.  in 
Koine,  the  luiths — Thermic  Caracalhr — near  Porta 
i'o|ien.i,  were  most  celebrated,  and  their  ruius  are 
still  luagniliceut. 

CARACARA,  or  CARACARA  EAGLE  (Pol;,. 
I»,ru*),  a  genus  of  birds  of  prey  peculiar  to  America, 
and  regarded  as  a  connecting-link  between  eagles  and 
vultures;  agreeing  with  the  former  in  their  sironglv 
hooked  bill  and  claws,  but  with  the  latter  in  their 
naked  face  and  propensity  to  prey  on  carrion.  The 
name  C.  is  originally  Brazilian,  and  is  derived  from 
the  |s-culiar  hoarse  cry  of  a  common  Brazilian 
species  (/'.  Brazil  ien*i*),  a  bird  of  very  fine  plumage, 
and  about  fto  inches  in  expanse  of  wind's,  which  N 
3'.<S 


of  frequent  occurrence  over  a  large  extent  of  the 
American  continent,  and  is  sometimes  to  be  seen 
even  in  the  southern  parts  of  the  United  States. 


Caracara  ilbhjhorm*  BnuiluHtU). 


CAll.YCC.YS,  the  capital  of  the  republic  of 
Venezuela,  the  most  northerly  state  in  South 
America,  with  Guiana  on  the  E.,  and  New  Granada 
on  the  \\\,  is  situated  in  Int.  In'  Sn'  X.,  and  long. 
«7'  5'  W.,  16  miles  to  the  south  of  La  Guayra, 
its  port  on  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  is  2S.S0  feet 
above  the  tide-level,  enjoying  from  this  elevation 
a  healthy  air  and  a  temperature  so  moderate  as 
to  average  0S:  ami  72J  Y.  in  February  and  June 
respectively.  Standing  immediately  above  the 
confluence  of  four  streams.it  is  w  ell  supplied  with 
cool  water,  which  is  distributed  by  means  or  foun- 
tains, pipes,  and  reservoirs.  The  neighbourhood  in 
subject  to  earthquakes — l'.',f»0  citizens  having,  in 
1HI-J,  |ierished  from  this  cause.  The  present  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  about  40,ftOO.  The  streets 
are  straight  and  regular.  The  most  splendid  edifice 
in  the  city  is  the  Church  of  Alta  Gracia  for  the 
people  of  colour,  excelling  even  the  cathedral  in  the 
richness  of  its  decorations. 

CARACCAS,  tho  province  of  which  the  fore- 
going city  is  the  capital,  extends  in  N.  lat.  from 
7  I'.N  to  10'  4t>  ,  and  in  \V.  long,  from  C5J  So'  to 
f>S  ,  ami  contains  about  2o0,<sn>  inhalrttants.  With 
a  generally  inountainoua  interior,  the  immediate 
coast  is  flat,  pnweniing,  b<  sides  Iji  Guayrn  above 
mentioned,  several  harbours  or  roadsteads.  Tho 
exports  of  the  province  are  coco*,  coffee,  dye-woods, 
hides,  indigo,  and  sarsaparilla, 

CARA'tVI,  a  celebrated  family  of  Italian  painters, 
the  founders  of  the  Hnlogncse  school  of  painting. 

CARAf-n,  Li  novno,  the  son  of  a  butcher,  was 
born  at  Bologna,  15">r>.  As  a  student,  he  was  so 
inapt  that  his  master  recommended  him  to  abandon 
the  pursuit ;  but  instead  of  that,  he  went  to 
Venice  and  Parma,  making  acquaintance  with  the 
works  of  the  great  masters  there,  and  returned  to 
Bologna  imbued  with  art  principle*  quite  opposed 
to  the  superficial  mannerism  then  prevailing  in  his 
native  city.  In  conjunction  with  two  of  hi*  cousins, 
who,  instructed  by  him,  had  imbibed  the  same 
ideas,  he  founded,  in  spite  of  great  oppo-ition,  tho 
school  which  afterward*  became  so  famous  in  the 
history  of  painting.  The  first  principle  of  this  new 
school  was,  that  '  observation  of  nature  ought  to  be 
combined  with  imitation  of  the  best  masters.'  The 
allied  artists  found  numerous  pupils,  to  whom  they 
gave  practical  instructions  in  drawing  from  natural 
and  artistic  models,  with  theoretical  lesson*  on 
perspective,  anatomy,  A-c.   So  great  was  their  8ucce*% 
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that,  in  the  course  of  a  short  time,  all  other  schools 
of  painting  were  closed  In  Bologna.  Some  of  the 
finest  works  of  this  master  are  preserved  in  the 
Ai-<nU'iii<i  dttlti  BelU  Arte,  Bologim— among  others, 
the  '  Madonna  and  Child  Throned,'  'Madonna  and 
ChiM  Standing,'  the  '  Transfiguration,'  and  the 
'Nativity  or  St.  John  the  Baptist.'  Ludovico  died 
in  hi  13.' 

Caracci,  Auostiso,  cousin  of  Ludovico,  was 
born  ( l.V>B  \  in  Bologna.  Be  became  a  disciple  of  his 
cousin,  but  lie  was  of  too  versatile  a  genius  to  devote 
himself  closely  to  any  subject,  though  his  magni- 
ficent painting  of  llie  'Communion  of  St.  Jerome ' 
proves  that  he  mitdit  have  attained  to  very  great 
eminence,  had  he  devoted  his  undivided  attention  to 
the  ar:  ;  hat  he  was  in  the  habit  of  abandoning  his 
easel  lor  literature,  poetry,  and  engraving  on  copper. 
As  an  engraver,  indeed,  he  holds  an  important 
position  in  Italian  art.  He  accompanied  his  younger 
brother.  Annibule,  to  Home,  and  there  assisted  in 
some  of  the  paintings  in  the  Farnese  Gallery  ;  hut 
his  brother,  who  was  a  slave  to  his  art.  soon 
quarrelled  with  him  for  Ids  inattention,  ami  he  left 
Home,  ami  went  to  Parma.    He  died  in  ItiOj. 

Cara<  ri,  AsstiRAi.K,  brother  of  Agnstino,  was 
born  (1. Viii)  in  Bologna,  where  he  learned,  under  his 
father,  the  business  of  a  tailor,  from  which  he  was 
called  away  by  Ludovico  Caracei.  His  progress  in  the 
study  of  painting  was  rapid,  ami  at  lirst  he  took 
principally  for  hi-"  models  Correggio,  Titian,  and  Paul 
Veroii'-e.  His  picture  of  'St.  Roche  distributing 
Alius '  lirst  gained  for  Aunibale  C  a  w  ide  reputa- 
tion. His  f  mie  reached  Koine,  and  lie  was  employed 
to  paint  the  Farnese  Gallery  there,  which  is  con- 
sidered his  greatest  work,  and  the  manner  of  which 
partake-  somewhat  of  Raphael  anil  Correggio.  On 
this  gallery  he  was  employed  some  eight  years,  and 
he  received  for  his  work  the  incredibly  paltry  M,,n 
of  .V)  »  crowns.  In  disgust  and  vexation  the  artist 
threw  aside  his  pallet.  He  died  in  Home  in  1003, 
where  his  remains  were  interred,  close  to  Raphael's 
tomli,  in  the  I'autheon.  Annibale  C.  was  one  of 
the  greaie^t  followers  of  Correggio,  and  in  composi- 
tion approached  most  nearly  to  the  style  of  Raphael. 
Ludovico  hid  a  greater  talent  in  teaching,  and 
Agostino  hud  a  more  versatile  invention,  but  Anni- 
bule  was  unquestionably  the  greatest  artist  of  the 
three  Caracei. 

Caracci,  Avtosio,  natural  son  of  Asrostino, 
was  born  at  Venice  1 5*<:t.  died  in  Irtlft.  He  waa  a 
pupil  under  Annihate,  and  painted  some  excellent 
pictures. 

Car  a  ret,  Frascksco  (styled  FRAJtcrsrinxi), 
brother  of  Agostiuo  and  Annibale,  wan  born  in  1535, 
and  distinguished  himself  as  an  eminent  designer. 
He  died  liiJ2. — The  best  Italian  masters  of  the 
17th  c. — Dottieniehiuo,  Guido  Reni,  Albani,  and 
others— proceeded  from  the  school  of  the  Caracei. 

CARA'T'I  »>LI.  The  name  of  a  Neapolitan 
family  unfortunately  associated  with  the  memory 
of  Lord  Nel-nn.  Si-veral  members  of  this  family 
were  einploied  in  political  offices. — Loins  Aktoi.m 
he  C  ,  born  iu  Paris  17-21,  died  1Hh3,  was  the  author 
of  a  n*eiidograpli,  entitled  Jsttrt*  InUrtman'tt  <ln 
Pap*  (  on'.Ht  .\71r.  which  mystified  many  readers 
throughout  Europe. — Fiavcwio  ('.,  a  meritorious 
Neapolitan  admiral,  entered  in  early  life  the  marine 
service,  and  distinguished  himself  at  Toulon,  17U3. 
In  the  year  \~')*,  the  offensive  conduct  of  the  court 
of  Naples  toward  C.  induced  him  to  return  from 
Palermo,  where  the  court  was  then  re-iding,  to 
Naples,  where  he  entered  into  the  service  of  the 
republic  established  by  the  French  invaders,  and, 
with  a  few  vessels,  prevented  the  attempted  land- 
ing of  a  Sicilian  and  British  fleet.  In  1793,  when 
Ruffo  took  Naples,  C.  was  arrested,  contrary  to  the 


terms  of  capitulation,  sentenced  to  death  by  the 
junta,  hanged  on  the  mast  of  a  frigate,  and  his 
corpse  thrown  into  the  sea.  This  affair,  to  which 
Lord  Nelson  was  n  consenting  party,  is  a  stain  on 
the  reputation  of  the  English  admiral. 

CARA  CTACI  S.  a  king  of  the  Silures.  who 
inhabited  South  Wales,  was  one  of  tin-  most  persist 
cnt  enemies  of  the  Romans  in  Britain.  For  nine 
years  he  warred  gallantly  iipainst  the  invaders, 
but  at  lensrth  was  completely  ov  n  l.ixiu  h.  Hi* 
wife  and  daughters  fell  into  tie  Imirds  of  the 
victors,  and  his  brother.-!  f urreudwd.  C.  hitiis.lt' 
Ih.d  to  Carriiiinjuliia,  tou-en  of  llie,  Hrig;iTitr~\  who 
delivered  him  up  to  tin-  Romans.  He  *v-i--  eaivi.-d 
to  Ron.,-.  ;,\  A.H.,  at;d  exhibited  to  the  pc4«|.v  by 


the  Kmpcior  Lluwiius 


iipprn.-iched  the 


ini()(iKi]  scat,  we  aiv  told,  he  ad  1 1 <j-*cd  t'liudius  in 
j  so  noble  a  manlier,  that  he  and         ic-lal'ves  »c:v 
immediately  paidoLed.    They  appear,  however,  to 
hav    lived  during  the  remainder  of  their  lives  in 
I  Italy.  ^.,-.*> 

I  CARADOC  SANDSTONE  anp  BALA 
i  BEDS,  a  division  of  the  Lower  Silurian  System,  so 
|  named  from  their  development  at  Caer  Caradoc,  in 

Shropshire.  They  consist  of  sandstones,  grits,  and 
j  slates,  w  ith  occasional  beds  of  limestone.  Kuormous 
'  masses  of  contemporaneous  igneous  rocks  are  inler- 
'  stratilied  with  them.    They  attain  a  thickness  of 

'.uji to  feet,  not  including  the  igneous  rocks.  Fossils 
!  are  very  abundant  iu  some  beds.  They  cotn-utl 
j  chiefly  of  Trilobites      v.),  Brachiopoda  (q.  v.),  and 

(iraptotites  (q.  v.). 

The   Silurian   rocks   in    southern    districts  of 

Ayrshire  belong  to  this  division. 

CARA'GLIO.  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  states,  in 
the  province  of  Coni,  six  miles  west  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  situated  on  the  Gr.ma,  and  has 
manufactures  of  silk.    Pop.  «:»«*.. 

CARAMA'NIA.    See  Karamav 

CARA'MBOLA,  an  East  Indian  fruit,  of  the  sixe 
and  shape  of  a  duck's  egg,  but  with  live  acute 
angles,  or  longitudinal  ribs.  Ii  has  a  yellow,  thin, 
smoo'h  rind,  and  a  clear  watery  pulp,  iu  some 
varieties  aweet,  iu  others  acid,  of  very  agreeable 
flavour.  It  is  often  used  in  making  sherbets,  and 
in  tarts  and  preserves;  and  is  known  to  the 
British  in  India  as  the  Gtmmandvl  lio^telmrrti. 
It  in  one  of  the  most  universally  cultivated  and 
abundant  of  the  fruits  of  India.  It  is  produced  by 
tho  Averrhoa  Corambota,  a  small  evergreen  tree,  or 
bush,  of  the  natural  order  OraHilrtt.  The  Bu.mni, 
or  Blimbiko,  is  the  very  acid  fruit  of  another  species 
of  tho  same  genus,  A.  liilimln,  also  East  Indian. 
Both  species  are  now  much  cultivated  in  the  tropical 
parts  of  America.  Both  exhibit  an  irritability  of 
leaf  resembling  that  of  tho  aensitivo  plant ;  they 
alao  display  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  pheuomeua 
known  to  physiologists  as  those  of  Sleep  (q.  v.)  in 
plants. 

CA  RAMEL  is  the  name  applied  to  the  dark 
brown  and  nenrly  tasteless  substance  produced  on 
the  application  of  heat  to  sugar  (q.  v.).  It  is 
likewise  formed  during  the  roasting  of  all  matt- 
rials  containing  sugar,  such  as  coffee,  chicory,  and 
malt  (see  Bkkr),  and  is  one  cause  of  the  dark 
colour  of  porter  and  infusions   of  coffee.    It  is 

■  al.«o  employed  in  the  colouring  of  whi.-kcy,  wines, 

I  vinegar,  kc. 

CARAMNA'SSA,  a  river  in  the  sub-presidencr 
of  Bengal,  which  rises  in  Int.  24°  3-1'  N.,  and 
long.  8.V  AC'  E.,  and,  after  a  course  of  about  150 
miles,  enters  the  Ganges  from  the  right  in  lat. 
25'  -28  N.,  and  long.  83 1  58  E.  It  is  remarkable 
on  several  grounds.    Though,  on  issuing  from  iu 
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source,  it  is  clear  as  crystal,  it  is  yet  Raid  to  be 
both  nauseous  and  noxious — a  peculiarity  which 
the  natives  impute  to  various  supernatural  causes; 
about  60  miles  from  its  mouth,  it  is  crossed  by 
a  stone  bridge  of  three  wide  arches,  which  form* 
part  of  the  grand  road  from  Calcutta  to  Delhi ; 
and  lastly,  it  is  so  exceptionally  subject  to  Hoods, 
that  it  has  been  known  to  rise  25  feet  in  a  night, 
when  scarcely  any  rain  had  fallen  in  the  adjacent 
plain  of  the  Ganges  itself. 

CARA'XA  KKSJX,  more  commonly,  but  less 
correctly,  called  Gum  Chuna,  Is  a  resinous  sub- 
Btance  imported  from  the  tropical  parts  of  America. 
Its  properties  and  uses  resemble  those  of  taca- 
mahac.  It  is  entirely  soluble  in  alcohol,  and  melts 
in  a  slight  heat.  It  is  not  well  known  what  tree 
produces  it. 

CARA'XJA,  an  island  on  the  oast  side  of  the 
ordinary  entrance  of  the  harbour  of  Bombay  (q.  v.), 
separated  from  the  mainland  by  a  narrow  and 
unserviceable  channel  of  four  miles  in  length.  It  is 
itself  two  miles  broad,  being  comparatively  level 
and  fertile,  with  the  exception  of  two  hills— the 
Little  Hill  in  the  north,  and  tho  Great  in  the 
south. 

CARAXX.    See  Scat. 

CARAPA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tbe  natural  order 
Mcliaeet*,  natives  of  warm  climates.  C.  Guiancnaia, 
or  <7 n<t  r.  oil  /<•*,  sometimes  called  the  Anderaba,  also 
the  C.  tree,  is  a  large  tree  with  beautiful  shining 
pinnate  leaves,  which  have  many  leaflets,  a  native 
of  Guiana  and  the  adjacent  countries,  where  its 
bark  has  a  great  reputation  as  a  febrifuge,  and  the 
oil  obtained  from  its  seeds  is  much  used  for  lamps. 
Masts  of  ships  are  made  of  its  trunk.  The  oil, 
which  is  called  Oil  of  Carapa,  is  thick  and  bitter, 
and  is  anthelmintic. — C.  TouUtunmna,  or  Guinremia, 
an  African  s|>ecics,  yields  a  similar  oil,  which  is 
employed  by  the  negroes  for  making  soap,  and  for 
anointing  their  bodies,  its  bitterness  protecting 
them  from  the  bites  of  insects,  a  purpose  to  which 
the  Oil  of  C.  is  also  applied  in  South  America. — 
These  s|vccics  are  very  similar,  and  are  supposed 
by  some  botanists  not  to  be  essentially  distinct. 

CA  RAPACE,  the  dorsal  shield  or  buckler  of 
chclonian  reptiles  (Tortoises  and  Turtles  ),  ami  of  the 
Crufttitcfi  Malacnatrara  (Crabs,  Lobsters,  &c).  In 
animals  so  widely  different,  however,  there  is  only 
a  general  similarity  in  the  appearance  of  the  C,  and 
the  purpose  which  it  serves;  its  organic  relations 
are  very  different.  For  notice  of  these,  wc  refer 
to  the  articles  Ciikloma  and  Cucstacka. 

CA'RAT,  originally,  it  would  seem,  tho  name 
given  to  the  seeds  of  the  Abyssinian  Coral  Flower 
(q.  v.)  or  Coral-tree  ( Kryt/irina  Ab</**iuiea) ;  but 
these,  which  are  small,  aud  very  equal  in  size, 
having  been  used  in  weighing  gold  and  precious 
stones,  C.  has  become  the  designation  of  the  weight 
commonly  used  for  weighing  precious  stones,  and 
particularly  diamonds.  The  seed*  of  the  Carob 
(q.  v.)  tree  have  also  been  said  to  be  the  original 
C.  weights  of  jewellers,  but  with  less  probability. 

Goldsmiths  and  assayers  divide  tho  troy  pound, 
ounce,  or  any  other  weight,  into  24  parts,  and  cull 
each  a  C,  us  a  means  of  stating  the  proportion  of 
pure  gold  contained  in  any  alloy  of  gold  with  other 
metals.  Thus,  the  gold  of  our  coinage  and  of 
wedding-rings,  which  contains  of  pure  gold,  is 
called  '22  carats  fine,'  or  2  >  C  gold.  The  lower 
Stan  lard  used  for  watch-cases,  £c  ,  which  contains 
of  pure  gold,  is  called  Is  C,  and  so  on.  The  C. 
used  in  this  sense  has  therefore  no  absolute  weight  ; 
it  merely  denotes  a  ratio.  This,  however,  is  not  the 
case  with  the  C.  used  for  weighing  diamonds,  which 
has  a  fixed  weight,  equal  to  3^  troy  grains,  aud  is 


divided  into  quarters,  or  '  C.  grains,'  eighths,  six- 
teenths, thirty- seconds,  aud  sixty-fourths.  These 
C.  grains  are  thus  less  than  troy  grains,  und  there- 
fore the  jeweller  Las  to  keep'  a  separate  set  of 
diamond  weights. 

CARAVA  CA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Murcia,  about  39  miles  north-west  of  the  city 
of  that  name,  is  situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hiil 
crowned  with  a  fine  old  castle.  Its  principal  streets 
are  wide,  clean,  and  well  paved ;  it  has  a  fine 
church,  with  a  miraculous  cross,  that  is  annually 
taken  down  and  bathed  in  tho  waters  of  the  town, 
to  which  it  is  supposed  to  communicate  sanitary 
properties.  It  has  manufactures  of  linen  and  woollen 
fabrics,  soap,  paper,  leather,  Ac.   Pop.  about  1<i,<mi0. 

CARAVA'GGIO,  a  tonn  of  Lombardy.  Xorthcrn 
Italy,  about  H  I  miles  east  of  Milan.  In  the  princi- 
pal church  ore  some  esteemed  paintings  by  Campi; 
and  C.  is  also  celebrated  as  the  birthplace  of  the 
painters,  Poliiloro  Culdara  and  Michael  Angelo 
Merighi,  both  surnamcd  Curavuggio.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood is  a  sanctuary  of  the  Madonna,  built  from 
designs  of  Pellegrini  (137.1).    Pop.  6200. 

CARAVA'GGIO,  Michaki.  Anof.lo  Ameriohi 
or  Merighi  i>a,  a  celebrated  Italian  painter,  was 
born  15o<i,  at  Caravuggio  in  Lomburdy,  Northern 
Italy.  His  father,  who  was  a  mason,  employed  him 
in  making  paste  for  the  fresco-painters,  and  in  this 
way  the  artistic  genius  of  the  boy  was  stirred.  After 
studying  the  works  of  the  great  roasters  in  Milan 
aud  Venice,  he  went  to  Rome,  where  he  lired  for 
some  time  in  very  reduced  circumstances.  At 
length,  a  picture  of  his  attracted  the  notice  of 
Cardinal  del  Monte,  who  now  patronised  the  young 
artist ;  but  the  ferocious  and  quarrelsome  character 
of  C.  soon  involved  him  in  difficulties.  Having  fled 
from  Rome  to  Malta  on  account  of  manslaughter, 
he  obtained  the  favour  of  the  grand-master  by 
painting  nn  altar-piece  in  the  church  of  St.  John, 
and  other  pictures.  His  quarrelsome  nature  soon 
forced  him  to  flee  from  Malta ;  and  in  making  his 
way  back  to  Rome,  he  was  wounded,  lost  all  his 
baggage,  caught  a  violent  fever,  and  on  reaching 
Porto  Ercole.  lay  down  on  a  bank  and  di*d  (1&>4»).  at 
the  age  of  40.  Truencss  to  nature  was  live  object 
aimed  at  by  ('.,  who  left  all  schools,  and  devoted 
himself  to  paint  life  us  he  found  it  in  lanes,  alleys, 
and  other  resorts  of  the  lower  classes.  He  studied 
uo  such  matters  as  refined  sentiment  or  elevation  of 
realities,  but  gave  iu  his  paintings  expression  to  bis 
own  wild  and  gloomy  character.  Une  of  his  b*st 
paintings,  '  The  Fraudulent  Gamblers,'  is  preserved 
in  the  Sciarra  Gillery.  at  Rome.  His  shadows  are 
deep,  his  backgrounds  very  obscure ;  iu  conse- 
quence of  which  the  whole  picture  seems  to 
(wssess  a  kind  of  mysterious  greatness,  th.it  is  very 
imposing.  Even  Rubens  confessed  that  C.  was 
his.  superior  in  chiaro-Oscuro.  When  he  painted  oil 
sacred  subjects,  he  reuiiiiued  falsely  faithful  to  the 
low  realities  of  Italian  life  ;  so  that  several  of  his 
pictures  painted  for  churches,  hnd  to  be  removed 
from  their  places,  because  they  could  not  be  har- 
monised with  sacred  associations.  Kugler,  the  Ger- 
man critic,  has  justly  said  of  one  of  C.'s  most  cele- 
brated works,  a  *  Rurial  of  Christ,'  that  it  nppears 
Mike  nothing  better  than  the  funeral  of  a  gipsy- 
chieftain.' — An  earlier  Italian  painter  of  less  emi- 
nence, Pomporo  Calpara  pa  CaRavauuio,  was  born 
in  14H.1,  and  murdered  in  154U. 

CARAVAN  (from  the  Persian  lormn,  1.  e., 
trader),  the  name  given  to  the  great  assemblages  of 
travellers  which,  nt  stated  times,  traverse  the  deserts 
of  A«ia  and  Africa.  Many  caravans  are  entirely 
for  the  purposes  of  trade,  the  merchants  associating 
I  themselves  for  mutual  help  and  protection.    A  C 
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sometimes  has  so  many  as  IimjO  camel'",  which  follow 
each  other  in  single  tile,  so  that  it  may  be  a  mile  or 
more  in  length.  The  most  celebrated  caravans  are 
those  formed  by  pilgrims  goiug  to  Mecca,  particu- 
larly those  which  annually  assemble  at  Cairo  and  at 


Damascus.  The  latter  consists  of  80,i«H)  to  fto.ono 
pilgrims,  and  is  under  the  special  protection  of  the 
Turkish  sultan.  The  trade  between  Tripoli  and  the 
interior  of  Africa  is  exclusively  carried  on  by  cara- 
van*, also  that  between  llarfar  and  Egypt. 


Caravan. 


CARAVANVES.    Re*  CmrK  Vr\. 

CARaVANSARAI,  or  KUAN,  ait  eastern  Insti- 
tution,  a  sort  of  unfurnished  inn  to  provide  traveller* 
with  a  shelter.  Those  in  town*  and  cities,  which 
are  generally  built  Tor  traders,  and  charged  a  small 
sum  a  day,  are  handsomer  and  more  convenient- 
having  doors  to  the  apartments— than  those  met 
with  on  the  roads  or  outside  the  walla  of  the  cities. 
They  commo;ily  consist  of  a  square  building  of 
four  wings  burlt  rouud  a  courtyard,  in  which  the 
beasts  of  burden  may  be  enclosed,  and  where  there 
is  usually  a  well  of  waiter;  the  lodgiugs  arc  small 
room*,  about  7  or  8  feet  high,  which  run  round 
the  courtyard,  and  are  bare  of  every  article  of  fur- 
liiture. 

Tdese  curavamarais  are  an  institution  of  very 
ancient  date,  being  the  'inns'  of  Gen.  xlii.  -'7. 
xliii.  21  ;  and  it  was  in  the  stable  of  such  a  place, 
there  being  no  room  for  his  parents  in  the  lodging 
apartments,  that  our  Saviour  was  born  (Luke  ii. 
1).  They  belong  either  to  government,  to  some 
private  individual,  or  are  the  property  of  the  church 
(mosques);  tho«e  situated  in  towns  or  cities  are 
charged,  but  not  more  than  two  or  three  Turkish 
piastre*  a  day ;  those  situated  on  the  road  are 
usually  free.  There  are  some  large  and  very  hand- 
some car.ivausarais  at  Cairo,  Damascus,  Bey  rout, 
Aleppo,  &c. 

CA  RA WAY  {('arum  carui),  a  plant  of  the  natural 
order  U-tU '  it<  rm.  growing  abundantly  in  meadows 
and  rich  pastures  in  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe, 
and  in  some  parts  of  Asia,  naturalised  in  many 
places  in  Britain.  In  some  parts  of  Holland  and 
Germany,  and  also  in  the  counties  of  Kent  and 
Essex  in  England,  it  i*  extensively  cultivated  for  its 
aromatic  sveds — in  more  strict  botanical  language, 
car/xl*—  •»  Inch  are  used  medicinally  as  a  carmina- 
tive ami  tonic,  and  are  also  very  much  used  as  an 
aromatic  condiment,  and  by  confectioners,  distillers, 
and  perfumers,  entering  into  the  preparation  of 
liqueurs,  cukes,  sweetmeats,  scented  soaps,  Sec. 
They  de|MMid  for  their  aromatic  pro|M>rtiea  on  a 
Tolatile  oil,  called  Oil  of  ('..  which  is  obtained  by 
bruising  C.  seeds,  ami  distilling  them  with  water, 
and  is  at  first  limpid  and  colourless,  but  becomes 
yellow,  and  subsequently  brown  by  keeping.  Oil  of 
C.  is  used  medicinally  to  relieve  flatulence,  and  to 
correct  the  nauseating  and  griping  tendencies  of 
some  cathartic  medicines ;  also  in  the  preparation 
of  Spirit  of  <:,  and  V.  Water.— Spirit  of  C,  which 
may  be  prepared  either  by  dissolving  the  oil  of  C.  in 
proof-spirit,  or  by  distilling  bruised  0.  seeds  along 
with  proof-spirit,  is  much  used  in  Russia wnd  Ger- 
many as  a  liqueur  (Kuininri-liranutuxin),  sweetened 
with  sugar.— 0.  has  a  branching  stem  1 — i  feet  high. 
With  finely  divided  leaves,  ami  dense  umbels  of 
whitish  flowers.    The  fruit  is  oblong,  each  carpel 


having  five  thread-like  ribs,  with  a  single  eif/<i  (see 
I'mmkllii  Kit*)  in  each  of  the  interstices.  The  white 
carrot-shaped  root  of  C.  is  sometimes  used  like  ear* 
row  or  paiiuips,  but  has  a  very  strong  flavour. — C. 


Caraway. 

has  a  great  enemy  in  the  Cahaway  Mom  (ffamylis 
I  daure.Ua),  the  larva  of  which  destroys  both  its  stem 
I  and  flowers. 

|     CAKI1  AZOTIC  ACID,  or  PICRIC  ACID,  is  a 

,  substance  of  great  importance  in  dyeing,  which  is 
obtained  by  the  action  of  strong  nitric  acid  and 
heat  on  many  complex  organic  materials,  such  as 
silk,  indigo,  salieine,  and  a  variety  of  resins.  On  a 
commercial  scale,  it  is  best  obtained  from  the  oil 
of  tar,  which  distils  over  from  crude  lar  between 
oW  and  -loif  ,  or  from  the  resin  of  A'anthorr/toa 
hah! Hit.  The  hot  nitric  acid  solution  is  strained 
from  impurities,  nud  on  cooling,  yellow  crystals 
separate  of  C.  A.,  which  can  l>e  purilied  by  washing 
with  cold  water.  These  crystals  are  readily  soluble 
in  alcohol  and  ether,  and  dissolve  in  Ho  or  vo  times 
their  weight  of  cold  water,  yielding  a  yellow  solution, 

'  which  has  a  very  bitter  tnste,  and  stains  the  skin 
yellow ;  and  when  silk  which  has  been  treated 
with  a  mordant  of  alum,  or  cream  of  tartar,  is 

|  immersed  in  a  solution  of  C.  A.,  it  is  dyed  of  a 
beautiful  permanent  yellow  colour.  The  bitter  tasto 
of  C.  A.  has  led  to  its  being  fraudulently  employed, 
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instead  of  hops,  in  communicating  a  bitter  taste  to 
beer. 

C A  RHINE  i*  a  light  kind  of  musket,  named 
probably  from  the  Carabins.  Sec  next  article.  It 
Is  now  used  by  the  cavalry,  the  veomatiry  cavalry, 
the  Irish  cunstahnlury,  and  other  corps.  The  best 
carbine*  sue  now  rifled.  A  considerable,  number  of 
American  carbine*,  rilled  and  breech-loading,  were 
purchased  at  a  high  pi  ice  by  the  English  government 
in  1K.V..  Thi->  American  C.  has  a  barrel  only  22 
inches  in  length,  ami  a  total  weight  of  7}  lbs.  It  is 
simple  in  construction.  Inn  a  great  range,  hit"  a 
mark  with  accuracy,  may  be  fired  with  rapidity, 
requires  little  cleaning,  can  be  loaded  without  a 
ramrod,  and  supplies  itself  with  cap*  from  a  reservoir 
in  the  hummer.  Anion-;  English  makers,  Mr.  Prince 
ha*  successfully  applied  the  breech-loading  principle 
to  carbines.  The  new  Victoria  Cavalry  C.  ha*  a 
barrel  •.'•'>  inches  long,  with  <>■-,:>:',  inch  bore;  it* 
weight  is  7*  lbs.,  and  it  is  tired  with  2}  drachms  of 
powder. 

CARBINKE'RS,  or  CARABINEERS,  are  said  to 
have  derived  their  designation  from  the  Arabs, 
among  whom  the  Carubinn  or  Kurabin*  were  light 
horsemen,  stationed  at  outposts  to  hirass  the 
enemy,  defend  narrow  pusses,  Ac. ;  in  action,  they 
took  the  place  of  skirmishers.  A  corps  under  the 
panic  name  was  raised  in  France  in  l.V.O;  but  the 
designation  has  not  been  much  used  in  that  country 
since  the  introduction  of  Hussars  and  Lancers.  In 
the  English  army,  C.  was  at  one  time  a  frequent 
designation  for  cavalry;  but  now  there  is  only  one 
regiment,  the  Oih  Dragoon  Guards,  known  by  this 
title;  and  the  distinction  between  them  and  other 
cavalry  is  little  more  than  nominal. 

CARBOHY'DROfJKN'S,  or  HYDROCARBON'S, 
are  a  scries  ot  compounds  belonging  to  organic 
chemistry,  which  are  composed  of  carbon  and  hydro- 
gen, in  such  proportion*  that  the  various  members 
of  the  group  differ  from  each  other  in  definite  and 
regular  number*  of  atom.*  of  carbon  and  hydrogen. 
The  best  marked  group  of  hydrocarbons  commences 
with  Methylene  (C  H-),  which  may  be  regarded  as 
the  first  step  in  the  ladder,  and  by  the  successive 
addition  of  other  two  atoms  of  carbon  and  hydrogen, 
we  obtain  Ethylene  or  Olcfiant  (las  (C«  H4),  Prophy- 
lcnc  (Ci  Butylene  or  Oil  (Jus  (C4  H*),  Amyleue 
(CiH;rt).  \e.  There  are  also  series  beginning  with 
Methyl  ((.',  then  Ethyl  <C,  Hi),  and  with  Hy- 
dride of  Mctlnl  or  Marsh  (Jns  ((.\>  II,),  then  Hydride 
of  Ethyl  >:(',  Ho).  The  memlvcrs  of  these  groups  are 
likew  ise  characterized  by  a  gradual  ascending  differ- 
ence in  their  chemical  anil  physical  projierties, 
cs|H-ciiilly  the  boiling-jK.int,  which  rises  by  a  given 
amount. 

CAUHO'LIC  ACID,  or  PIIE'NIC  ACID 
(C«  1U  <>i,  is  the  priucijial  mid  substance  pro- 
cured during  the  destructive  distillation  of  coal.  Its 
disinfecting  pro|«rttcs  arc  very  remarkable,  as  has 
Uen  shown  during  the  prevalence  of  cholera  and  the 
cattle  plague.  It  exercises  a  destructive  action  U|>ou 
the  microscopic  germs  to  w  hich  all  fermentations  are 
now  ascribed,  lis  vujNir  alone  will  preserve  meat  in 
confined  spaces,  and  a  solution  of  one  part  iu  5000 
of  water  will  prevent  the  dceoni]  position  of  urine, 
blood,  paste,  etc.,  for  months.  Tlio  preservative 
j>ower  of  coal-tar  is  in  great  measure  due  to  the 
presence  of  C.  A.  It  is  proposed  to  use.  it  for  puri- 
fying the  streams  which  flow  through  towns,  ami 
rendering  the  sewerage  (q.  v.)  inoffensive. 

CA  RBON  t*  one  of  the  elementary  substances 
largely  diffused  in  nature.    It  occur*  uueombined  in 
the  mineral  graphite  or  black-h'ad  (q.  v.),  and  in  the 
diamond  (q.  v.),  which  U  pure  crystallised  carbon. 
602 


It  is  much  more  abundant,  however,  in  a  state  of 
combination.  United  with  oxygen,  it  occurs  as 
carbonic  Rcid  (CO.t  <q.  v.)  in  "the  atmosphere,  in 
natural  waters,  in  limestone,  dolomite,  and  iron- 
stone. In  coal,  it  is  found  combined  with  hydrogen 
and  oxygen ;  and  in  plants  and  animals  it  occurs 
as  one  of  the  elements  building  up  wood,  starch, 
gum,  sugar,  oil,  bone  (gelatine),  and  flesh  (fibrine). 
Indeed,  there  is  no  other  element  w  hich  is  so  charac- 
teristic of  plant  and  animal  organisms,  and  it  ranks 
a«  the  only  element  never  absent  in  substances 
obtained  from  the  two  kingdoms  of  organic  nature. 
Wood-charcoal,  coke,  lampblack,  and  animal  char- 
I  coal,  arc  artificial  varieties,  more  or  less  impure,  of 
carbon. 

The  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  C.  islvS;  the 
I  specific  gravity  gtcutly  varies;  that  of  the  diamond 
is  .'5-;t3o  to  U'iftiM  w  ater  being  1  <HNi),  and  of  graphite 
i  1-HiM.  C,  in  its  ordinary  form*,  is  a  good  conductor 
of  electricity ;  in  the  form  of  diamond,  it  is  a  non- 
conductor. Of  heat,  the  lighter  varieties  of  C,  such 
as  wood-charcoal,  are  very  bad  conductors;  graphite 
iu  maw  has  very  considerable  conducting  powers. 
At  ordinary  temperatures,  all  the  varieties  of  C. 
are  extremely  unalterable ;  so  much  so,  that  it  is 
customary  to  char  the  ends  of  piles  of  wood  which 
are  to  be  driven  into  the  ground,  so  us  bv  this  coat- 
ing of  nou-deeaying  C.  to  preserve  tlie  interior 
wood;  and  with  a  similar  object,  the  interior  of 
casks  and  other  wooden  vessel*  intended  to  hold 
water  during  sea-voyages,  are  charred  (coated  with 
('.),  to  keep  the  wood  from  |>ossing  into  decay,  ond 
thereby  to  preserve  the  water  *mtt.  Its  power  of 
arresting  odours  and  colours  likewise  varies  much. 
Sec  Bom-black.  In  the  simple  property,  even  of 
combustion,  there  is  a  marked  difference.  Wood- 
charcoal  takes  fire  with  the  greatest  readiness,  bone- 
black  less  so ;  then  follow  iu  order  of  difficulty  of 
combustion — coke,  anthracite,  lampblack,  black-lend, 
and  the  diamond.  Indeed,  black-lead  is  so  non- 
combustible,  that  crucibles  to  withstand  very  high 
heats  for  prolonged  period*  without  breakage  or 
burning,  arc  made  of  black-lead;  and  the  diamond 
(q.  v.)  completely  resists  all  ordinary  modes  of 
setting  fire  to  it.  In  the  pro|>erty  of  hardness,  how 
soft  and  velvet-like  does  lampblack  feel  to  the  touch, 
and  yet  how  hard  is  that  diamond  which  cuts  glass, 
and  is  the  hardest  of  all  gems,  and  indeed  of  all 
things! 

Carhon  for  rUctrirul  futrjKHri. — When  C.  )S 
obtained  of"  sufficient  density,  it  is  found  to  be  a 
good  conductor  of  electricity,  and  to  make  an 
excellent  electro-negative  element  in  a  galvanic 
jwir.  Graphite  displays  these  qualities  to  advan- 
tage, nnd  so  does  the  hard  incrustation  of  C.  that 
is  found  sublimed  in  gas  retorts.  Coke  and  wooii- 
charcosl  are  too  porous  to  possess  them  to  any 
great  extent.  The  scarcity  of  graphite,  and  the 
precarious  supply  of  retort-C,  preclude  the  possi- 
bility of  obtaining  much  practical  advantage  from 
the  electrical  properties  of  C.  with  these  substances 
alone.  We  are  indebted,  however,  to  Professor 
Hunsen  of  Heidelberg  for  the  discovery  of  a  process 
whereby  a  C.  of  the  requisite  density  can  be  mann- 
|  factured  with  great  ease  and  economy.  The  carbons 
thus  obtained  for  galvanic  batteries  rival  platinum 
in  electric  energy,  and  they  have  aided  in  no  small 
degree,  from  their  cheapness,  in  heightening  th« 
utility  of  galvanic  electricity.  The  Bnnsen  carbons, 
as  manufactured  in  Oermanv,  are  of  the  form  of 
hollow  cylinders,  whereas  those  made  in  France 
and  this  country  are  solid  rectangular  prisms.  Th* 
following  are  the  more  important  details  of  the 
process.  Two  parts  of  coke,  arid  one  of  baking  cowl 
— the  proportion  varying  to  some  extent  with  the 
materials — are  ground  to  a  fine  powder,  nnd  passed 
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through  a  sieve.  The  powder  so  got  is  transferred 
to  iron-plate  moulds  of  the  required  shape,  the 
scums  of  which  are  merely  clasped  together,  and 
luted  wiih  clay.  No  pressure  is  employed  in  tilling 
them,  other  than  that  of  shaking.  When  ih>" 
moulds  ni<?  filled,  they  are  placed  in  a  furnace,  and 
kept  there  t'll  all  carburetted  hydrogen  has  e.-caped 
from  them.  They  are  then  taken  out,  and  allowed 
to  cool  before  the  muss  within  in  removed,  which  is 
now  found  to  have  tnken  a  solid  form,  and  to  be  so 
hard  that  it  may  be  turned  or  ground  to  the  exact 
size  wanted.  At  this  hinge,  the  carbon.*  are  desti- 
tute of  electrical  action,  aud  they  mu.-t  consequently 
l>e  rendered  more  dense  by  a  subsequent  process. 
T!.i«  consists  in  soaking  them  thoroughly  in  thick 
sirup,  or.  better  still,  in  gas-tar  thickened  by  boiling, 
and  laving  theiu  aside  till  dry,  after  which  they  are 
packed  with  charcoal-dust,  in  fire-proof  crucibles, 
and  exposed  for  a  considerable  time  to  a  high  heat. 
If  one  soaking  and  cliurritig  is  not  enough,  the  same 
may  lie  repeated  until  sufficient  density  is  obtained. 
Throughout  the  process,  it  is  essential  that  all  flam- 
ing matters  be  driven  off,  so  aa  to  leave,  only  the  C. 
in  the  mould;  mid  care  must  be  taken  that  no  air 
be  admit  ted  to  the  mould  when  under  the  action  of 
heat,  otherwise  there  would  bo  a  loss  of  ('.  from 
cninbu-tion.  The  manufacture  of  these  carbons  may 
be  carried  on  contemporaneously  with  that  of  gas. 
The  sticks  of  C.  used  for  the  electric  light  are  ob- 
tained by  sawing  up  either  C.  made  by  this  process 
or  the  t'.  of  the  gas  retort-. 

CAKUONA  lil  (literally,  -  colliers'  or  'charcoal- 
burners'),  the  name  of  a  secret  political  society, 
first,  in  some  degree,  made  known  in  lS-Jo.  The 
constitution,  like  the*  precise  objects  of  the  C. 
still  remains  in  a  great  measure  secret ;  though 
they  have  printed  instructions,  catechisms,  statute-, 
ritual",  Ac,  for  their  associates.  The  statements 
respecting  the  high  antiquity  of  ibis  secret  confed- 
eracy are  quite  labulous.  There  is  every  reason  to 
lielicve  that  it  originated  during  the  last  French 
retjitnf.  in  Naples.  Rotta,  in  his  Storia  <T Italia, 
states  that,  under  Mural's  government,  the  Neapol- 
itan republicans,  equally  hating  the  French  ami 
King  Ferdinand,  cscajied  into  the  wild  dclilcs  of  the 
Abruz/i,  and  here,  naming  themselves  4  C.,'  formed 
a  secret  society.  It  is  said  that  their  leader,  Cupo- 
bianco,  had  great  powers  of  popular  eloquence,  and 
that  their  motto  or  war-cry  was,  'Vengeance  for  the 
lamb  torn  by  tho  wolf! ' 

The  peculiar  phraseology  of  the  C.  is  taken  from 
the  vocation  of  charcoal-burner*.  For  instance, 
they  are  lor  were)  wont  to  *|>cak  of  'clearing  the 
forest  of  wolves.'  The  'wolves'  probably  meant 
at  first  foreign  tyrants ;  but  in  the  course  of  time, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Neapolitan  Bourbons, 
such  symbolical  expressions  had  reference  to  their 
despicable  misnde.  Among  themselves,  the  initiated 
were  styled  'good  cousins.'  The  various  societies 
do  not  seem  to  have  possessed  a  common  centre, 
or  to  have  been  properly  organised  for  combined 
action.  A  place  of  meeting  was  styled  'a  hut' 
(borwa) ;  the  external  neighbourhood,  '  the  forest ; ' 
and  the  interior  of  the  hut  was  the  vrulita  or  'place 
for  selling  coal.'  A  union  of  several  of  these  huts 
formed  a  '  republic.'  The  superior  hut*(o/fc  irwhtt) 
at  Naples  and  Salerno  endeavoured,  but  without 
success,  to  effect  a  centralisation  of  tho  Carbonari. 
The  society,  soon  after  its  institution,  numbered 
5U,noo — 3  i,onn  adherents,  and  iucrcased  so  rapidly 
in  Italy  that,  in  March,  lS'Jii,  it  is  said  us  many 
as  6.*ii>,0.m»  new- members  were  initiated,  including 
considerable  numbers  of  the  military  and  the  clergy. 
The  religious  and  Protestant  character  of  the  order 
Is  expressed  in  its  statutes,  which  include  the 
article:    'That  every  Carbonaro   has  the  natural 


and  unalterable  right  of  worshipping  God  accord- 
ing to  his  own  convictions.'  Though  ('.lrbonarism 
did  not  arise  from  the  lodges  of  freemason*  (as 
several  have  supposed),  it  has  borrowed  many  forma 
of  masonry. 

After  the  restoration  of  tho  Bourbons,  several 
secret  political  unions  were  funned  in  France,  and 
in  ltfJO  were  confederated  with  the  Carbonari. 
Paris,  after  the  prosecutions  against  the  secret 
societies  of  Italy,  was  made  the  head-quarters  of 
a  Carbonarism  which,  adopting  all  the  symbolic 
phraseology,  rules,  and  regulations  of  the  Italian 
societies,  received  from  the  rapidly  systematizing 
genius  of  the  Frcuch,  nn  orgauic  character  which  it 
had  never  before  possessed.  The  initiated  styled 
themselves  f»/n*  couxin*,  and  spoke  of  the  Humiliated 
as  fiagaui  iheatheus).  Written  documents  and  com- 
munications were  strictly  prohibited  by  the  heads 
of  tho  union,  and  treachery  was  to  be  punished 
by  assassination.  After  the  close  of  the  French 
and  Spaniah  war,  the  (*.,  whose  activity  in  con- 
triving plots  had  excited  the  terror  of  the  French 
prefects,  restricted  its  endeavours  to  the  circu- 
lation of  republican  ideas,  without  direct  attempts 
towards  insurrection.  After  the  July  revolution, 
several  of  the  leading  French  C.  attached  them- 
selves to  the  new  regime,  and  their  society  was 
gradually  dissolved.  In  its  place  the  new  Char- 
h;nit,ric  lHm-xratitiut.  was  founded,  having  for  its 
object  the  establishment  of  a  republican  govern- 
ment, founded  on  the  principles  of  Rabeni  (q.  v.). 
The  endeavour  of  these  new  C.  to  make  Paris  the 
centre  of  all  political  movements,  led  to  the  secession 
of  the  Italian  refugees,  who  associated  themselves 
under  the  title  4  Young  Italy.'  French  Carl>onari-ia 
is  not  knoieii  to  exist  at  present,  und  it.  \*  possible 
that  even  in  Italy  the  triumphs  of  constitutional 
patriotism  during  the  last  year  have  rendered  itscxisi- 
cnee  no  longer  necessurv,  but  it  certainly  was  alive 
at  the  commencement  of  the  lato  Franco-Sardinian 
war  with  Austria  ;  and  one  of  the  rumours  of  the 
time  was,  that  the  French  Emperor — who,  in  his 
toung  republican  days,  hud  been  a  member  of  this 
society — had  entered  on  the  war  <  f  liberation,  to 
conciliate  his  old  associates,  who  had  menaced  him 
w  ith  the  fate  of  a  traitor. 

CARBONATED  or  ACI'DULOCS  WATERS 
are  tho-e  which  contain  a  great  excess  of  carbonic 
acid  gas.  The  amount  of  gas  in  ordinary  spring  and 
well  waters  does  not  amount  to  more  than  '6 — S 
cubic  inches  in  lno  cubic  iuches  of  the  water;  but 
in  waters  entitled  to  be  called  C.  the  proportion 
of  gas  to  loo  cubic  iuches  of  water  rises  :io— «i>, 
when  they  are  considered  rich:  I oo — itio.  when 
they  are  very  rich;  and  in  the  waters  of  St.  Nectaire 
it  is  said  that  the  projiortion  of  gas  is  as  high  as  4"K> 
volumes  to  ion  of  the  water.  These  waters  sparkle 
much  when  poured  from  one  vessel  to  another.  The 
carbonic  acid  is  free,  but  is  generally  accompanied 
(1)  by  hi-carbonate  of  soda,  when  the  water  is 
called  rnr/i>ma(r-i/-a/k-iilinr  or  aridulo-nlkaiint,  as  in 
the  Seltzer.  Pyrmont,  Salzbruun,  Altwasser,  and 
Reiner?,  acidulous  mineral  springs;  or  {i)  by  car- 
bonate of  iron,  when  the  water  is  named  e<irh»natcd 
or  aeidnloiut  ehohjltrnU-.  See  Cii.vlyhkate  W  aters, 
The  mineral  spring  at  Irkestou,  near  Nottingham, 
is  the  only  water  of  this  nature  in  Britain.  The 
C.  or  A.  W.  arc  very  refreshing  and  exhilarating, 
and  are  useful  in  certain  disordered  states  of  tho 
stomach;  they  relieve  nausea,  and  generally  increase 
the  discharge  of  liquid  from  the  system.  They  arc 
objectionable  in  the  ease  of  persons  of  a  full  and 
inflammatory  state  of  body. 

CARBONIC  ACID,  FIXED  AIR.  or  OflOKE- 
DAMP,  is  u  substance  occurring  free  as  gas  in 
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the  atmosphere,  to  the  extent  of  1  volume  to  25UO 
of  air,  and  also  iu  combina- 
tion with  a  variety  of  sub- 
stances. It  u  most  easily 
prepared  for  experimental  pur- 
poses from  chips  of  nutrlile, 
water,  and  hydrochloric  icid, 

G which   are  placed   iu   a  gas 
'*  bottle  with   tubes  (fee  fig.). 

I  The  hydrochloric  acid  (11C1) 

r~]f  acts  ou  the  marble  ^CaO.Coj), 

and  fortius  chloride  of  cal- 
cium (CaCI),  water  (HO),  and 
carbonic  acid  (CO»),  which 
escapes,  as  gas  with  effer- 
vescence, and  may  bo  conducted  by  a  proper  tube 
under  the  mouths  of  jars  tilled  with  water  and 
placed  on  a  pneumatic  trough.  Where  C.  A.  is 
required  in  large  quantities,  it  is  prepared  iu  a 
leaden  vessel  from  chalk  (CaO.CO,)  and  sulphuric 
acid  (SO,)  dituted  with  water,  when  sulphate  of 
lime  (CaO.SO,)  is  formed,  and  C.  A.  escapes  as  gas. 

Tlie  atomic  weight  or  equivalent  of  C.  A.  is  22 ; 
it  is  a  cl  -ar,  colourless  gas,  with  a  pleasant,  acidu- 
lous smell  and  taste.  Under  great  pressure  and 
cold,  it  can  be  condensed  into  a  liquid,  and  even  a 
solid  resembling  snow  in  appearance.  Under  ordi- 
nary atmospheric  pressure,  C.  A.  dissolves  in  water 
to  the  extent  of  2  volumes  of  gas  iu  3  of  water ; 
but  under  increased  pressure,  a  very  much  larger 
amo  nit  of  gas  is  taken  up  by  tho  water,  and  iu 
this  *ay  the  various  kinds  of  Akrateo  Waters 
(q.  v  )  arc  prepared.  The  gas  is  more  than  half 
as  heavy  again  as  ordinary  air,  being  1520.  It 
is  incombustible,  and  a  non-supporter  of  combustion, 
at  ouce  extinguishing  a  lighted  candle,  gas  jet,  or 
even  a  piece  of  burning  phosphorus,  when  these 
are  placed  iu  a  jar  filled  with  the  gus,  or  even  iu 
a  mixture  of  C.  A.  and  air.  This  power  of  putting 
out  flame  and  fire  has  been  turned  to  account 
iu  the  extinguishing  of  burning  coal-mines,  where, 
all  the  openings  to  the  mine  being  properly  secured, 
C.  A.,  in  the  form  of  tho  spent  nir  from  an  ordinary 
coal-furnace,  has  been  passed  into  the  mine,  with 
the  result  of  successfully  stopping  the  fire.  It  is 
irrcspirable  in  a  concentrated  form,  producing 
spasm  of  the  glottis,  which  prevent*  the  admis- 
sion of  the  gns  into  the  system  ;  and  when  mixed 
with  air,  it  can  be  breathed  without  suspicion,  and 
then  acts  as  a  narcotic  poison,  even  when  present 
only  to  the  extent  of  4  or  5  per  cent,  of  the  air. 
The  deadly  effects  of  f\  A.  are  observed,  in  tho 
combustion  of  charcoal,  coal,  or  coal-pa*,  in  chauffers, 
furnaces,  or  in  fireplaces  with  the  dumpers  down, 
when  the  deadly  fumes  of  C.  A.  steal  more  or  less 
quickly  over  the  inmates  of  the  room,  and  they 
almost  unconsciously  liecome  its  victims— thus 
unknowingly  following  the  course  of  the  Parisian 
suicide,  who  purposely  lights  a  charcoal  fire  in  the 
centre  of  his  room,  and  prepares  for  death ;  and  in 
overcrowded  rooms  where  the  C.  A.,  exhaled  from 
the  lungs  of  each  inmate  at  every  breath,  poisons 
the  air  of  tho  apartment,  and  day  by  day  slowly 
but  surelv  robs  the  robust  of  health,  and  ultimately 
of  life.  In  such  cases  as  the  Black  Hole  of  Calcutta 
(q.  v.),  where  there  was  scarcely  any  outlet  for  the 
poisonous  gas,  only  a  few  hours  may  be  required  to 
complete  the  catastrophe. 

Though  poisonous  when  inhaled  by  the  lungs, 
C.  A.  is  rather  refreshing  when  taken  into  the 
stomach.  Thus,  aerated  beverages  of  all  kinds — 
beer,  ehampngne,  and  carbonated  mineral  waters — 
owe  their  refreshing  and  invigorating  qualities  to 
the  presence  of  C.  A. ;  and  if  the  pas  be  allowed 
to  escape,  they  become  almost  tasteless,  stale, 
mawkish. 
6«>4 


I  Besides  abounding  everywhere  in  tho  atmosphere, 
C,  A.  is  largely  evolved  from  fissures  iu  the  earth, 

;  especially  in  volcanic  districts.  In  the  j,<  Uon  ,ir 
UfMia  \-alUtt  of  Java,  which  is  a  valley  of  an  oval 
form,  about  j  of  a  mile  iu  circiunffrer.ee,  and  SO 
to  35  feet  deep,  the  carbonic  rises  to  a  height  of 
about  eighteen  feet  from  the  surface,  and  the  whole 
bottom  of  the  valley  is  devoid  of  vegetable  and 
animal  life,  and  is  strew  u  here  and  therewith  the 
bleached  bones  of  man  and  other  animals,  that  have 

'  unluckily  stepped  within  the  deadly  circle.    A  dog 

i  thrown  iu,  dies  iu  14  seconds  ;  and  birds  attempting 
to  fly  across  the  valley,  instantly  drop  down  dead. 
In  the  neighbourhood  of  the  lake  of  I.aach,  iu 

j  Klienish  Prussia,  the  amount  of  C.  A.  evolved  everv 
day  has  been  estimated  at  fnnt,<n«j  lbs.  weight.  In 
a  stale  of  combination,  C.  A.  forms  on  ingredient  in 
a  great  number  of  minerals  called  enrbonatt*,  such 
as  chulk,  limestone  of  various  kinds  (CaO.CO,), 
black-band  iron-stone  (carbonate  of  iron,  FeO, 
CO,),  malachite  (carbonate  of  copper,  CcO,HO, 
+  CuO,CO,),  Ac.  C.  A.  is  the  principal  product  of 
combustion  ;  the  carbon  of  the  burning  miIini.-iiicc 
(coal,  caudle,  coal-gas,  wood,  paper,  Ac.)  uniting  with 
the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere,  and  forming  C.  A. 
(CO.,).  It  is  also  a  product  of  respiration  (q.  v.), 
and  is  evolved  more  or  less  largely  by  ull  animals, 
not  only  by  the  month,  but  in  exhalations  from  the 
skin,  and  is  present  in  blood,  urine,  Ac.  It  is  evolved 
during  the  fermentation  (q.  v.)  of  beer,  wine,  Ac., 
and  often  remains  in  brewers'  vats  when  the  liquor 
has  been  draw  n  off.  During  the  decay  of  vegetable 
and  animal  matters,  C.  A.  is  produced,  and  in 
explosions  of  fire-damp  in  coal  mines,  it  is  formed  in 
large  quantity,  and  fills  the  underground  passages. 

C.  A.  forms  the  largest  ingredient  in  the  food 
of  vegetables,  and  is  therefore  abstracted  iu  hirgc 
quantity  from  the  air  by  plants.  It  enters  into 
combination  with  the  majority  of  the  oxides  of  the 
metals  ami  other  compounds,  10  form  a  class  of 
Sails  called  r«»r/>on «/<•*,  several  of  which  have  been 
referred  to.  C.  A.  wheu  present  in  a  vessel  in 
qunntity  may  be  recognised  by  the  power  of  extin- 
guishing a  lighted  candle,  or  by  not  burning  itself. 
C.  A.  in  the  form  of  gas  may  be  readily  tccogniscd 
in  the  atmosphere  by  exposing  a  little  lime-water 
in  a  saucer,  or  other  shallow  vessel,  when  the  lime 
(CaO)  abstracting  the  C.  A.  (COa)  from  the  air,  a 
while  film  of  carbonate  of  lime  or  chalk  (CaO,CO.) 
is  formed  ou  the  surface  of  the  liquid.  A  solution  of 
Baryta  (q.  v.)  in  water  is  more  delicate  in  its  action 
on  tho  C.  A.  of  the  air,  and  more  readily  indicates 
its  presence. 

CAKROXIC  OXTDE  is  a  compound  of  one 
atom  of  carbon  and  one  atom  of  oxygen,  is  repre- 
sented by  the  symbol  CO,  and  has  the  atumic 
weight  Ifi.  It  does  not  occur  naturally,  but  may 
be  observed  burning  with  a  pale  blue  flame  iu  fire- 
places and  stoves,  especially  in  frosty  weather. 
During  the  combustion  of  the  fuel  at  the  lower 
part  of  the  grate,  the  oxygen  of  the  air  unites  with 
the  carbon  of  the  fuel  to  form  carbonic  acid  (CO,); 
and  this  gas  rising  up  through  red-hot  coal  or 
carbon  (C),  has  part  of  its  oxygen  abstracted  by 
the  carbon,  and  two  atoms  of  carbonic  oxide  (CO)  are 
produced,  which  taking  fire  on  the  lop  of  the  coals, 
bum  with  the  characteristic  blue  flame,  ah-tracting 
more  oxygen  from  the  air,  and  re-formii'g  carbonic 
ncid  (CO,).  C.  O.  can  be  prepared  for  exj>crtnietnal 
purposes  by  heating  a  mixture  of  oxalic  acid  (ID), 
CjO,)  and  sulphuric  acid  (SO,)  in  a  retort,  when  the 
hitter  abstracts  the  water  from  the  oxalic  ncid.  and 
the  other  elements  (C.jOj'i  escape  as  carbonic  acid 
(CO,),  and  C.  O.  (CO),  On  passing  the  mixed  gases 
through  a  solution  of  potash  (KOi,  the  carbonic  acid 
is  retained  as  carbonate  of  potash  (KOCOa),  whilst 
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the  C  O.  remains  as  gas.  C.  O.  is  a  transparent, 
colourless  gas,  a  little  lighter  than  nir,  being  9tV7, 
and  has  never  been  liquefied  nor  solidified.  It  hums 
with  a  blue  flame,  hut  is  n  non-supporter  of  coin- 
bunion,  and  at  onco  extinguishes  a  lighted  candle 
introduced  into  it.  It  is  very  poisonous,  and  even 
when  largely  diluted  with  air,  if  inhaled,  it  produces 
a  sensation  of  oppression  and  tightness  of  the  head, 
and  ultimately  acts  as  a  narcotic  poisou.  It  does 
not  take  part  in  any  natural  phenomena,  nor  is  it 
put  to  any  use  in  the  arts  and  manufactures,  and  in 
these  n  spec's,  a  thirds  a  striking  contrast  to  carbonic 
acid,  which  has  bo  many  duties  to  perform  in  nature 
and  in  the  arts. 

(  AKHONI  FEROCS  SYSTEM,  the  name  given 
to  the  strata  which,  in  geological  order,  rest  upon 
the  Devonian  measures,  and  are  capped  by  the  Per- 
mian series.  They  derive  their  designation  from  the 
amount  of  carbon  contained  in  them,  for  to  them 
the  gmat  coal-fields  of  the  world  belong.  In  an 
economic  sense,  they  ore  the  most  valuable  series  of 
rocks  in  the  earth's  crust,  forming  the  great  store- 
house from  which  is  obtained  the  chief  supply  of 
coal,  iron,  and  lime. 

The  rocks  of  the  system  are  composed  of  a  vast 
series  of  beds  of  sandstone,  limestone,  shale,  and 
coal.  In  some  coal-field*,  these  are  so  iiitcrstraii- 
fied,  that  it  is  impossible  to  subdivide  the  strata  in 
the  order  of  time.  In  the  Edinburgh  district,  there 
are  nearly  Mo  coal-seams,  omitting  all  under  six 
inches  in  thickness.  Out  of  the  whole  depth  of  the 
ptrata,  amounting  to  about  ii:t'M>  fret,  these  seams 
o  cupv  only  2b  1  feet.  The  remainder  consists  of 
sandstone  and  shale  in  the  upper  half;  towards 
the  middle,  limestones  appear,  and  these  increase 
downwards  in  the  number  and  thickness  of  the. 


beds,  but  are  still  intermixed  with  the  seams  of  coal. 
The  same  arrangement  exists  in  the  other  coal- 
fields of  Scotland,  as  well  as  in  those  of  the  north 

j  of  England.  In  other  districts,  the  limestone  \s 
confined  to  the  lower  portion  of  the  nieasnres,  and 

i  separated  from  the  coal-bearing  strata,  so  as  to 
form  a  natural  subdivision  of  the  system  into — 
1.  The  Coat  3fr<uurra,  consisting  of  shale,  sandstone, 

i  and  grit,  with  occasional  seams  of  coal;  and  'J.  The 
Mountain  or  Cnrbonifermt*  Limestone,  a  cah  arenus 
rock,  containing  marine  shells  and  cor  ds,  and  devoid 

\  of  coal.  A  coarse  quartzose  sandstone,  passing  into 
conglomerate,  is  occasionally  develo|»cd  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  between  these  two  divisions.  This 
is  a  local  deposit,  being  almost  confined  to  England, 
and  may  be  consideied  as  one  of  the  coal  sand- 
stones, of  coarser  texture  than  usual.  Being  occa- 
sionally used  for  millstones,  it  is  called  MilUtont  tjrit. 
It  is  accompanied  with  shales  containing  the  usual 
coal  plants,  but  generally  without  any  true  coal 
seams.  Another  locally  developed  series  of  beds, 
consisting  of  induruted  shales,  sandstones,  and  grits, 
occurs  below  the  carboniferous  limestone  in  South 
Wales  and  Ireland,  and  is  known  as  the  hivxr 
I.imrxton*  &hnh».  These  rest  conformably  on  a 
series  of  yellow  sandstones,  which  have  been  getier- 

I  ally  referred  to  the  Devonian  Measures,  but  which, 
from  their  organic  contents,  as  well  as  from  their 
stratigraphical  position,  seem  to  be  basement  beds 
of  the  carboniferous  series.  The  existence  and  de- 
velopment of  these  various  beds  in  the  I'nited  King- 
dom will  be  better  understood  by  an  examination  of 
the  following  tabic.  The  maximum  thickness  of  tho 
beds  is  given  in  feet  when  known  ;  the  bunks  show 
the  absence  of  the  division  from  the  jwrticular  coal- 

I  field : 
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In  the  midland  counties,  the  coal  measures  arc  tho 
only  portion  of  the  carboniferous  system  present,  and 
these  rest  on  the  Silurian  or  older  rocks.  In  Deven- 
shire.  there  occurs  an  extensive  series  of  shales  and 
nandstoiies,  with  a  few  beds  of  earthy  authraeilo 
or  culm,  associated  with  argillaceous  rocks,  probably 
belonging  to  the  lower  limestone  shales,  much  indura- 
ted, and  traversed  by  slaty  cleavage. 

Fioni  tlic  great  economic  value  of  the  contents  of 
the  S.  <\,  we  are  better  acquainted  with  its  fossils 
than  with  any  fauna  or  flora  that  nourished  before 
the  tertiary  epoch.  As  coal  is  the  result  of  the  min- 
erali/.ition  of  vegetable  matter,  the  coal  incisures 
must  necessarily  abound  in  the  remains  of  plants. 
No  less  than  2'.»f  species  have  been  described  as  found 
in  Britain  alone.  Numerous  impressions  of  plants, 
as  well  as  traces  of  structure,  are  foui.d  in  tin-  seams  1 
of  coal  themselves;  but  the  more  distinct  forms  are 
preserved  in  the  intcrstratilied  beds  of  mud  and 
ironstone,  often  in  great  number  and  exquisite 
beauty.  Such  remains  consist  chiefly  of  impres- 
sions of  leaves  separated  from  their  brunches;  of 
casts  of  trunks,  more  or  less,  iu  a  broken  state;  and 
of  roots  much  compre--ed,  vet  occupying  their 
original  position  in  the  clay  soil  now  indurated  into 
shale;  with  these  occur  pieces  of  wood,  or  remains 
of  trees,  hi  which  the  vegetable  texture  is  to  some 
extent  preserved.  The  gnat  proportion  of  the 
plants  seem  to  have  flourished  iu  marshy  swamps, 
and  to  have  accumulated  where  they  grew,  like 
pe.it,  the  material  afterwards  converted  into  coal. 
1  lei  ice  a  stratum  of  shale  in  which  are  imbedded 
the  roots  of  Sigillaria,  Culumitcs,  ic.,  is  the  invariable 


floor  on  which  ihe  coal  seam  rests.  The  chief  coal 
plants  are  lA'pidodendrou  (q.  v,  I,  Sigillaria  (q.  v. ), 
Catamites  (rj.  \.  \  Trigonocarptim  (q.  v.),  and  Ferns 
(q.  v.).  The  existence  of  cone-bearing  trees  during 
this  epoch,  has  been  proved  from  the  microscopic 
examination  of  prepared  sections  of  fossil  woods  iu 
which  the  small  discs  occur  that  are  characteristic  of 
and  peculiar  to  the  conifenv. 

The  animal  remains  are  as  numerous  and  as  well 
preserved  as  the  vegetable.  They  are  found  chiefly 
iu  the  limestone  ;  the  greater  part,  indeed,  of  this 
rock  is  made  up  bodily  of  corals  and  crinoids.  No 
other  such  accumulation  for  extent  and  variety  is 
known;  it  has  its  nearest  parallel  iu  the  somewhat 
similar  formation  now  going  on  iu  the  Southern  Archi- 
pelugo.  Tiie  corals  and  crinoids  were  specifically  as 
well  as  individually  numerous.  The  tcrebraluljc  and 
oilier  allied  forms  of  bivalve  shells,  though  Monging 
to  a  comparatively  limited  number  of  genera,  were 
very  abundant,  the  more  highly  developed  mol- 
hisca  were  also  numerous  ;  they  belonged  to  a  great 
number  of  generic  types.  But  the  most  remarkable 
group  was  the  fishes.  At  no  time  were  they  more 
abundant.  They  belonged  to  the  Ganoid  and  I'Luoid 
groups  of  Agassu.  The  Ganoids,  having  their  entire 
surface  covered  with  scales,  were  numerous;  some 
of  them  inhabited  .shallow  water  near  the  shore, 
anil  fed  on  crustaceans  and  shell-fish,  for  crushing 
which  they  had  a  formidable  apparatus  of  conical 
teeth  of  a  very  complicated  structure.  Others  wire 
inhabitants  of  deep  water,  and  were  more  powerful 
and  predacious,  and  more  rapid  in  their  movements. 
Their  jaws  were  produced  into  a  long  snout,  like 
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tbe  crocodile  of  the  Ganges,  and  armed  with  » 
double  series  of  enormous  teeth,  which  were  some- 
times  ax  much  as  four  inches  long  by  two  inches 
broad,  as  in  Mcgalichthvs  (q.  v. »,  dimensions  rarely 
attained  even  by  the  bluest  known  rapt  ties.  Asso- 
ciated with  these  were  a  great  number  of  sharks 
belonging  to  the  CcMraeioutida;  (q.  v.),  a  family  of 
which  we  have  only  a  single  living  representative.! 
They  were  furnished  with  a  long  bony  spine  to  i 
strengthen  the  dorsal  (in,  and  thus,  enable  them  to) 
turn  speedily  in  the  water,  as  they  require  to  do 
in  seizing  their  prey.  These  spines  are  often  found 
fossil.  The  only  remains  referred  to  a  higher 
division  of  the  mutual  kingdom  yet  found  belong  to 
the  saurian  Arehegosaurus  |q.  v.),  found  in  the 
coal-field*  of  Germany. 

CA'RRl'NCI.E,  a  name  given  by  lapidaries 
to  the  beautiful  mineral  called  J't/r-if  (q.  v.\,  by 
mineralogists.  The  C.  of  the  ancients  appears 
to  have  been  either  pvrope,  or  the  deep-red  variety 
of  noble  gurnet  ("set;  Gaknkt").  which  is  in  every  re- 
spect very  similar  to  it,  or  probably  included  both. 

CARBUNCLE  (Lat.  C-nLuwuh,*,  a  little  coal) 
derives  its  name  from  the  two  prominent  svuiptoms 
— a  plowing  fiery  redness,  and  a  burning  pain.  It 
ennsi-ts  of  an  intlanmiatioti,  caused  bv  some  \itiated  j 
condition  of  the  blood,  or  some  atmospheric  influ- 
ence, attacking  a  patch  of  skin  on  the  shoulders, 
nape  of  the  neck,  or  indeed  on  ar.y  [mrt  of  the  body. 
The  part  swells  slightly,  feels  hard,  and  this  hard- 
ness extends  deeply  into  the  tissues  ;  the  pain  is 
very  severe,  and  the  patient  much  depressed  with 
loss  of  appetite,  and  general  derangement  of  the 
secretions.  As  the  disease  advances,  the  redness 
assumes  a  dark  purple  or  livid  hue,  the  cuticle 
rises  in  blister-,  and  many  small  specks  of  matter 
appear  on  its  surface,  which  discharge,  and  leave 
ajH-rtures  like  those  in  the  rose  of  n  watering-pot; 
through  this  a  thin  viscid  fluid  escapes,  and  occa- 
sionally a  small  slough  or  core  of  the  true  skin 
which  has  been  killed  by  the  disease.  .Sometimes 
these  npcrtures  meet,  forming  large  openings,  and 
in  others  the  whole  patch  of  skin  sloughs  and 
comes  away. 

The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  restoring  the 
secreting  organs  to  a  healthy  condition,  the  agents 
far  which  must  depend  on  the  individual  case ; 
in  supporting  the  patient's  strength  by  easily 
digested  food,  wine,  brandy  and  bark,  with  nitric 
acid;  relieving  pain  by  opiates,  and  encouraging 
suppuration  with  warm  poiltices;  carrot,  turnip, 
and  ye.ist  poultices  being  favourite  applications  in 
this  disc  ise.  To  prevent  excessive  loss  of  skin,  the 
<'.  must  be  divided  freely  with  a  knife  from  one 
margin  of  the  inflamed  patch  to  the  opposite  one. 

t'A  RKt  RETTED  HYDROGEN'  is  a  term 
in  chemistry  applied  to  several  compounds  of 
carbon  and  hydrogen.  Thus,  light  carburcttcd  or 
tnotio-carbtiretteil  hydrogen  (< '  1 1  ^  I  is  the  gaseous 
compound  popularly  known  us  marsh  gas  and  fire- 
damp, and  is  the  principal  constituent  of  coal-gas. 
See  Gas.  Heavy  carburcttcd  or  bi-eurbnreltcd 
hydrogen  (<',II:|  is  otherwise  known  as  Olcliant 
Gas  (q.  v.). 

CARCAJRNTE,  a  town  of  Valencia,  Spain, 
about  miles    south-south-west  of  the    citv  of 

Valencia,  situated  on  a  rich  plain  near  the  tight 
bank  of  the  Juncar.  It  is  well  built,  with  good 
streets,  and  has  a  palace  belonging  to  the  Marquis 
of  Calz.ula.  It.  has  some  manufacture*  of  linen  and 
woollen,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  district.    I'op.  T'JSn. 

<'A  Rt'ANET,  a  jewelled  chain  or  necKlace. 
Venice  was  famous  for  tbe  manufacture  of  carcanets 
in  the  15th  century. 

COO 


CA  RCASS,  in  military  pyrotechny,  is  a  hollow 
ease  id'  iron,  sometimes  globular,  and  sometimes 
oTnte.  filled  with  combustibles.  It  is  tired  from 
a  morur.  Its  chief  use  is  to  ignite  buildings  in 
the  enemy's  quarter,  and  to  give  sufficient  light 
to  aim  the  shot  and  shells.  Carcasses  are  said  to 
have  been  first  used  by  one  of  the  princely  eccle- 
siastics of  Germany,  the  Bishop  of  Munster,  when 
he  fought  against  the  Duke  of  Luxembourg  at 
Groll,  in  \C,",-1.  The  oval  carcasses,  being  uncertain 
in  their  flight,  are  now  nearly  abandoned.  The 
round  carcasses  now  made  are  chiefly  those  here 
indicated  : 

IWitVr.  C  m,).  *,,.*!.  W.i;'  I. 

Is  inch.  Is  lb*.  ill"  lbs. 

10  7   "  100  " 

S    "  .1  "  M  * 

5    "  l'.»oz.  17  " 

4|  "  7  -  V  " 

Carcasses  are  not  intended  to  burst,  but  to  send 
out,  through  holes,  a  furious  anil  inextinguishable  tire, 
which  lasts  8  or  10  minutes.  The  composition  with 
which  they  are  filled,  consists  of  saltpetre,  sulphur, 
mealed  gunpowder,  pitch,  rosin,  tallow,  and  Venice 
turpeutine,  about  one-half  being  salt|K?tre.  The 
composition  is  packed  iu  tightly  through  one  of  the 
holes  ;  and  the  holes  are  slopped  with  fuses  adjusted 
to  ignite  the  composition  after  a  certain  space  of 
time.  Sometimes  old  pistol  barrels,  loaded  to  the 
muzzle,  are  introduced  with  the  composition.  Cotn- 
pure  those  details  with  Cask-shot,  and  Siiills. 

CARl'A.SSONE,  a  town  in  tho  department  of 
Audr,  France,  situated  ou  the  river  Aude,  and 
the  t  onal  du  Muli,  about  65  miles  south-ca.-t  of 
Toulouse.  It  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  old  and 
new  towns.  The  modern  town  is  weli  built,  with 
streets  running  at  right  angles  to  each  other,  squares 
adorned  with  trees,  pleasant  boulevard*,  and  several 
marble  fountains.  The  town,  built  on  a  height, 
is  much  more  picturesque,  with  its  rutu|»art4  and 
towers,  some  parts  of  them  dating  from  the  time  of 
the  Visigoths,  ami  the  rest,  with  the  castle,  from  the 
1 1th  or  I  •Jth  century.  This  old  town  suffered  greatly 
at  the  hands  of  the  fierce  bigot  Simon  do  Montforl 
and  his  crusiders,  who  here  burned  4Mi  of  the 
Albigetises.  In  the  14th  c.  it  effectually  resisted  the 
Black  I'rince.  The  cloth  manufactures  are  import- 
ant, employing,  it  is  said,  upwards  of  '<*•<<  ].eople. 
C.  has  also  manufactures  of  paper,  leather,  linen, 
and  soap.  I'op.,  exclusive  of  garrison,  1  :,,<»*<.  The 
ancient  name  of  the  town  was  Cartas o,  which  was  a 
place  of  some  note  in  the  time  of  C&'sar. 

CARCHA  RIAP.    Pee  Shark. 

CA 'RD AMINE.    Pec  Ckkss,  Bittkr. 

(  A  RDAMO.MS  are  the  cajisulcs  of  certain 
species  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  itiiininftr  (q. 
v.),  and  belonging  to  at  least  two  genera,  Amoinunt 
and  K  tt!ari<i.  They  are  three-celled,  and  contain  nu- 
merous wrinkled  seeds  which  form  an  aromatic  pun- 
geut  spice,  weaker  than  pep|M-r.  and  with  a  jweuli.ir 
but  agreeable  taste.  On  account  of  their  cordial 
and  stimulant  properties,  they  are  employed  in 
medicine,  verv  generally  to  qualify  other  medicines  ; 
thev  mi>  also  n-ed  in  confectionary,  although  not  to 
a  great  extent  in  BiitJiin;  but  iu  Asia  they  are  a 
favourite  condiment ;  and  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
they  are  used  in  almost  every  household  to  flavour 
pastry. — The  C.  recognized  in  the  British  pharma- 
copeias, and  called  JV»f  or  Ojfisinat  < '.,  also  known 
in  commerce  a*  MalnUr  C~  are  the  produce  of 
Miliaria  r,ir,i<t.tioitiHi„,  a  native  of  the  mountains 
of  Malabar  and  Canara.  They  depend  for  their 
qualities  on  a  pee-. liar  pungent  essential  oil.  called 
Oil  of'  /  'arJainotn,  w  hich  may  be  obtained  from  them 
by  distilling  them  with  water  and  when  fresh,  U 
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colourless.  Other  kind*  of  (J.  occur  in  commerce, 
hut  none  is  equal  to  the  true  C.  in  commercial 
value.  Tin?  different  kinds  of  C.  differ  not  only 
in  strength,  but  in  the  character  of  their  aroma. 
The  plants  producing  them  have  much  general 
similarity. 

CARDAN',  Jbromk,  a  celebrated  mathematician, 
naturalist,  phy-ieian,  and  philosopher,  l.oru  at  Pavia, 
September  21,  15-tl,  was  the  illegitimate  sou  of  a 
physician  and  jurisconsult  at  Mil  in.  He  received  bis 
early  education  at  home,  and  completed  his  studies 
in  Pavia  and  Padua.  After  sonic  years,  be  became 
professor  of  mathematics  at  Milan.  Here  his  repu- 
tation began  to  grow.  After  a  few  years,  he  begun 
to  lecture  on  medicine,  to  the  practice  of  which  he 
ultimately  betook  himself.  By  1 5 Hi,  his  reputation 
had  so  increased,  that  he  was  invited  by  the  king  of 
Denmark  to  accept  a  professorship  at  Copenhagen, 
which,  however,  be  declined;  and  in  l.i.">2,  we  find 
him  proceeding  to  Scotland,  on  an  invitation  from 
Hamilton,  primate  of  that  country.  He  managed 
to  cure  the  primate  of  an  inveterate  asthma,  which 
had  defied  the  skill  of  the  most  celebrated  physicians, 
and  returned  to  Milan  enriched  by  the  bounty  of 
his  pati  -nt.  Here  he  again  settled  for  some  time. 
In  the  autumn  of  1.YVJ,  however,  he  removed  to 
Pavia  as  professor  of  medicine,  whence,  again,  in 
the  same  cap  icily,  be  removed  to  Bolo-fia,  where 
he  continued  teaching  till  1 570,  when  we  find  him 
imprisoned  for  d  lit.  Having  regained  his  liberty 
in  1.j71.  he  went  to  Koine  to  avoid  his  creditor". 
Here  he  was  sjKiedily  admitted  a  member  of  the 
medical  college,  and  pensioned  by  Pope  Gregory 
XII.  The  rest  of  his  lite  he  spent,  without  public 
employment,  in  Rome,  where  he  died  September  2, 
157«5.  a  few  weeks  atier  finishing  his  autobiography. 
Some  writers  assert,  but  on  no  sullicicnt  authority, 
that  he  starved  himself  to  death,  to  fultil  a  predic- 
tion which  he  had  made  as  to  the  time  when  he 
should  die.  It  is  certain,  however,  that  he  was  a 
devoted  astrologer,  and  cast  horoscopes  for  himself 
and  others.  The  fancifulness  necessary  to  support 
the  faith  of  an  astrologer  imbued  all  his  .scientific 
writings.  These  were  very  voluminous.  A  summary 
of  his  notions  on  phvMe-  and  metaphvsies  is  given 
in  his  two  wor!is-/Jf  Sub'HHa'e.  in  21  books,  and 
Ue  Reru<n  \'-iritt>i>,  in  17  books.  On  the  whole, 
he  wrote  \'M  treatises  on  phv-iea,  mathematics, 
nstro'iomv,  i»«troh>gv.  rhetoric,  historv,  ethics  dialec- 
tics, nitur.d  h's'nrv,  nvtsie,  mid  ine<lieine.  These, 
i;  need  seir.-c!v  tie  -.<id,  abtond  in  incoherent  pirn- 
ilo\  's,  coiitiii'lu  ri.iris,  and  capricious  abstractions, 
more  than  enough  to  overwhelm  the  few  profound 
Ideas  whjvh  he  origin  tie  I.  A  formula  for  the 
solu'iojr'of  l  e-t  tin  kinds  of  cube  e(|u  itio'is  is  called 
1  Cirdn's  form  il  l.'  and  was  published  by  htm,  :ts 
his  own  invention,  in  the  Ari  Miiput  ,</»■<•<//•  liiyntit 
A!  itbr.iiri*  (l.'.t'i);  bit  it  nnull  appear  that  the 
for  null  was  reallv  the  i  M  ention  of  one  Tartalca  or 
T.irf  aglii.  In  religion,  C.  w  is  heterodox,  ntnl  eoni- 
t in  ml  v  reputed  a:i  a  h  i-r.  His  numerous  writings 
w-re  collecteil  and  edited  bv  Charles  Sphon  (l'»  vols., 
Lyon,  10,:!). 

CA  RDBOARD,  or  CARD,  is  made  by  pasting  to- 
gether several  layers  of  paper,  according  to  the 
thickii'-ss  ami  quality  required.  Ilri*tol-b<><trd,  used 
by  artists,  is  made  entirely  of  white  paper;  ordinary 
C,  of  fine  while  paper  outside,  with  one  or  more 
sheets  of  coarse  cartridge-paper  between.  Accord- 
ing to  the  number  of  layers,  they  aie  called  three, 
font,  aix,  or  ciyht  *lt«*t  boards.  Jfiil-bftatii,  used  by 
bookbinders  ,«s  tho  basis  of  book-covers,  its  made  of 
coarse  brown  paper,  glued  and  strongly  pressed. 
The  workman  arranges  the  paper  in  the  order 


pap 

required  for  panting,  and  the  pile,  called  a  heaJ,  U 


placed  at  hi*  left  hand,  the  paste-tub  on  his  right, 
lie  lifts  a  sheet  from  the  head  with  his  left  hand, 
brushes  it  over  with  paste  with  his  right ;  then 
another  is  laid  upon  that  and  pasted,  until  he  comes 
to  the  last  required  to  complete  the  thickness  of  one 
board,  when  ho  removes  two  sheets,  and  only  pastes 
the  upper  one,  which  thus  forms  the  lower  sheet  of 
another  board.  This  is  repeated  till  the  whole  head 
is  pasted,  when  it  is  removed  to  a  press  ><»d  the 
water  of  the  paste  squeezed  out  at  the  etlges.  The 
boards  are  then  separated,  and  dried  by  hanging 
them  in  a  room  artificially  heated.  The  C,  which  is 
now  rough  and  warped,  is  smoothed  and  flattened  by 
making  a  pile  consisting  alternately  of  .sheets  ot  rough 
C.  and  cupper  plates,  with  a  copper  plute  at  top 
and  bottom.  This  pile  is  passed  between  iron  rollers, 
and  the  smooth  surface  of  the  copper  impressed 
upon  the  C,  which  is  thus  flattened  and  beautifully 
polished. 

The  enamelling  of  address-cards  is  produced  by 
brushing  over  the  C.  a  mixture  of  C'hnui  or  Kiemniht 
irfiitt  (a  fine  variety  of  white  lead)  and  si/.e.  After 
drying,  this  surface  is  rubbed  lightly  over  with  a 
piece  of  flannel,  previously  dip|x  d  m  finely  powdered 
talc;  it  is  then  polished  by  rut>bing  vigorously  with 
a  hard  close-set  brush. 

CA'RDIA,  the  upper  orifice  of  the  stomach,  called, 
on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  heart,  by  the  same 
Creek  name,  rar<Ut,  and  probably  hardly  distin- 
guished from  it  in  the  earlieat  "limes  of  Greek 
medicine. 

CARDIAC  MEDIC  IN'KS,  stomachic  and 
stimulating  remedies — cordials  so  called  from  their 
action  ou  the  heart  through  the  stomach.  See 
Carma. 

CARDIA  I.GIA,  pain  of  the  heart  or  stomach 
(C.vr.niA).  The  name  is  commonly  applied  to  the 
particular  variety  nl  pain  called  heartburn,  arising 
from  a  disordered  stomach,  and  accompanied  with 
acid  eructations.    See  Imhokstion. 

CA  RDIFF  (Carr.T.,f,  Fort  of  the  Taff),  a  par- 
liamentary and  municipal  borough  and  seaport,  the 
county  town  of  Glamorgan,  South  Wales,  situated 
on  the  river  Tall',  17"  miles  west  of  Loudon  by  rail- 
way. The  population  has  riwn  from  2"""  in  1H'>1, 
to  XiVhhi  in    ls.V.t,  with   a  Moating  population  of 

about  .>  ».    C.with  Cowbiidge  and  Ll.tntris-.riit, 

returns  one  member  to  parliament.  The  town 
extends  aboii'  one  mile  in  each  direction  from  the 
town-hall,  having  Roath  on  the  cast  and  Canton  on 
the  west,  Maimiy  ou  the  north  and  Bute  Town  ou 
the  south. 

Among  the  public  buildings  are  the  Glamorgan- 
shire and  Monmouthshire  infirmary,  new  town-ball, 
and  county  jail.  There  are  also  many  private  build- 
ings of  a  superior  character.  <H  places  of  worship  in 
C,  '.»  belong  to  the  Church  of  Knglaud,  lo  to  the  In- 
dependent ami  Baptist  communities,  6  to  the  Wes- 
levan,  and  about  ti  to  other  sects. 

The  port  of  C.  is  the  outlet  for  the  large  mineral 
and  manufactured  produce  of  the  central  portion 
of  the  South  Wales  mineral  field,  in  which  are  the 
populous  districts  of  Mcrthvr  Tydvil,  Rhymuey,  and 
Aberdare,  with  which  this  port  is  ronnected  by 
tho  Tatl*  Vale,  the  Rhvmney,  and  the  Ely  Valley 
Railways,  and  the  Glamorganshire  Canal.  The 
Bute  dock-,  east  and  west,  with  nn  urea  of  ti.j  acres, 
constructed  by  the  late  Marquis  of  Bute,  and  the 
present  trustees  to  the  estate,  have  co-t  upwards 
of  a  million  sterling,  and  belong  entirely  to  the 
present  marquis.  There  are  .SI  staiths  on  the 
quays  of  the  docks,  with  machinery  of  a  |>eculiar 
construction  for  the  pur|>ose  of  loading  vessels  with 
coal,  by  which  the  breaking  of  the  coal  is  almost 
entirely  prevented.    Each  of  these  staiths  is  capable 
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of  ."hipping  GOO  tons  of  coal  in  a  day  of  12  hours. 
Then:  in  also  a  tidal  harbour  with  7  staiths,  each 
capable  of  flipping  4im»  totw  of  coal  per  day,  and 
a  murine  gridiron  ncur  the  entrance-gates  of  the 
dock*.  Height  of  water  at  spring-tide  lil  feet  <s$ 
inches;  at  neap-tide,  -1  feet  7i  inched.  Width  of 
sea-gates,  r>5  feet;  length  of  quays,  9loo  feet; 
width  of  dock,  3o<)  feet  southern,  and  5<K)  feet 
northern  part ;  depth  25  feet.  Exports  duriug 
1S5'.»— coal,  l,41>o,S12  tons;  iron,  P.r5,V0l  ton-*; 
coke,  10.:t:»;i  ton*.  Imports  during  ItsV.t — number 
of  ships,  7s.'».'i;  registered  tonnage,  I,ls4,.ri57  tons; 
iron  ore,  7  !,'.»:>  I  tons.  The  quantity  of  export  has 
recently  doubled  itself  every  five  years.  The  im- 
port* to  C.  also  include  cop|»er  ore.  live  cattle,  Salted 
provisions,  foreign  fruit  and  vegetables,  com  and 
flour,  Ac.  The  Peiinrth  Docks  and  Kly  Tidal  Har- 
bour, al«out  :t  miles  to  the  westward,  form  another 
outlet  for  the  trade  of  the  district.  Steamers  ply 
between  the  port  of  C.  nnd  London,  Liverpool, 
Bristol,  Cork,  Whitehaven,  and  Burnhatn. 

The  ns»i/es  (half-vearly )  and  the  quat  ter-scssions 
are  held  at  the  Town"  Hull.  The  ancient  city 
Of  Llaudaff,  now  a  mere  village,  is  almost  con- 
nected with  Cardiff.  Cardiff  C j«tle  is  partly  now  {  i he  poo 
in  ruins,  atid  partly  occupied  by  the  marquis  of 
Bute.  It  was  built  iti  the  11th  c.  on  the  site  of  an 
older  one.  Robert  Duke  of  Normandy,  brother  of 
Henry  L,  died  in  it,  after  being  a  prisoner  for  '2*. 
years.  Cromwell  (In  |s|  got  possession  of  the  Cs.-tle 
i»y  treachery,  after  bombarding  it  three  days  ;  and 
he  afterwards  hanged  the  traitor  as  an  example  to  his 
own  soldiery.  This  town  w  as  anciently  an  import- 
ant one,  successively  under  the  British,  Romans, 
and  Normans. 

CA  RDIGAN  (anciently  AUrfcifi,  Mouth  of  the 
Teify  \  the  county  town  of  Cardiganshire,  a  parlia- 
mentary ami  municipal  borough  ami  seaport,  in  the 
south-west  corner  of  the  county,  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  Teify.  :<  miles  from  its  mouth,  ami  Hi'.i  miles  north 
by  west  of  London.    The  vicinity  exhibit*  romantic 


South  Wales,  on  Cardigan  Bay,  with  an  area  of  675 
square  miles,  a  half  being  waste.  The  surface  is 
hilly,  interspersed  with  lertile  valleys.  A  rugged, 
bleak  range  of  hills  runs  through  the  middle  of  the 
county,  fro i n  the  south-west  to  the  north-cast, 
between  the  coast  aud  the  Teify,  ending  abruptly 
in  a  shelving  beach  in  the  middle  of  the  coast,  but 
on  other  parts  there  are  rich  fiat  tracts.  The  rounty 
contains  little  wood.  The  chief  rivers  ure  the  Teify, 
which  rises  in  a  small  lake  near  the  centre  of  the 
county,  and  runs  7u  miles  south-east  and  east  along 
t ho  south  border  of  the  county,  the  Claerwcn, 
Ystwitn,  and  Rbeidol.  C.  contains  some  romantic 
waterfall*,  especially  the  Rln  idol  Kails  and  the 
Devil's  Bridge,  and  above  20  email  lakes  or  llyns, 
noted  for  their  wild  beauty.  C.  reposes  on  Lower 
Silurian  slates  and  shahs,  containing  few  or  no 
organic  remains.  Rich  veins  of  copper,  lead,  line, 
and  silver  occur.  The  climate  is  eold  and  wcl,  bot 
mild  though  wet  on  the  coast.  Snow  lies  long  on 
the  hills  in  winter.  Summer  is  delightful  in  the 
valleys.  C.  is  an  agricultural  county,  ami  its  chief 
branch  of  industry  is  the  rearing  of  live-stock. 
The  chief  crops  are,  oats,  barley,  and  potatoes  on 
r  clay  and  pent  soils  of  the  mouuiains,  and 
wheat,  bailey,  nnd  potatoes  on  the  flat  loams  of  the 
coast  and  valleys.  The  cattle  and  horses  are  smalL 
There  are  some  manufactures  of  coarse  woollens 
and  gloves,  stockings  and  hats.  Oats,  barley, 
cattle,  sheep,  pigs,  butter,  slates,  aud  woollens  are 
exported.  Cardigan  is  the  county  town;  the 
other  chief  towns  being  Aberystwith,  Lampeter, 
Adpar,  Aher.ivroii,  Tregaron.  C.  sends  one  member 
to  parliament.  Pop.  7",7$,c»,  only  3<HHt  of  whom 
nso  the  English  language.  In  834,  the  king  of  C. 
became  king  of  nil  Wales,  under  the  title  of  Roderick 
the  Great.  lie  divided  Wales  ntuong  his  three  sons. 
After  this,  the  Danes  ami  Normans  overran  Cardi- 
ganshire. Tho  county  has  many  remains  of  British 
and  Roman  camps  and  roads,  Druidical  circles 
cairns,  and  castles.  Many  Welsh  princes  and  bards 
were  buried  in  the  nbbev  of  Strata  Florida,  16  milej 


scene rv  on  the  Teifv,  nnd  grand  rocks  on  the  coast.        ..       .    -  . .  i      '       <•  ,i  '  i. 

-  •  '        ,*  r  .  south-east  of  Aberystw  ith,  and  some  of  the  records 


The  streets,  except  the  chief  one,  are  tmrrow,  irrcg 
ular,  and  steep;  and  the  houses  mostly  built  of  slate- 
rock,  and  of  an  inferior  description.  Pop.  '.}H7»'>. 
With  Aberystwith,  Lampeter,  and  Adpar,  C.  returns 
oue  member  to  parliament.  In  lMjS,  tllo  vessels, 
of  2".nl2  tons,  entered  ami  cleared  the  port.  The 
general  trade  is  confined  to  vc-*e!«  of  L'n  to  1(10  tons. 


of  the  principality  were  kept  here.  In  C.  there  is  a 
a  curious  practice  of  sending  presents  (biiJJinrr*)  to  a 
new-married  couple,  which,  when  sold,  often  rcaltMS 
iai)  or  £iii>.  C.  was  disturbed,  1343—1844,  with 
the  Rebecca  riots. 

C  A  '  R  D  I  N  A  L  (Lat.  <vtr«/<'»i<i/i«,  principal  from 


Vessels  of  loo  tons  reach  the  town  by  spring-tide-.   rnnh,  a  hinge).  Cardinals  are  the  highest  dignitaries 


C.  became  an  important  town  about  the  Norman 
Conquest.  The  Normans  were  frequently  defeated 
before  mastering  it.    There  ore  the  remains  of  n 


in  the  Kom.ni  Church  after  the  pope,  whose  electors 
and  councillors  they  are.  The  title,  however,  had  si 
lirst  a  more  general  application.     The  pope  beirtir 


castle  on  a  l..w  c'iff  on  the  Teifv,  wide',  is  supposed  »he  sovereign  bishop  over  the  whole  Romish  <  hureh, 
to  have  been  founded,  in  IHio.'hv  a  Norman  baron  having,  a*  such,  many  duties  to  lulnl  mconsist- 

The  town  sullen -d  much  in  the  struggles  between  the  rut  with  those  of  a  pnntcular  diocese,  had.  from 
Welsh  and  the  Normans.    The  Teifv.  which  rn„.,  i  vory  early  time*,  a  number  of  bishops,  priest*,  and 


pant  th-  town,  is  said  to  have  been  the  last  British 
resort  of  the  beaver. 

CARDIGAN  BAY,  a  semicircular  bend  of  St. 
George's  Channel,  on  the  west  coast  of  Wales,  \', 
mile-  wide  from  north  to  south,  and  'Jit  miles  deep, 
with  a  sweep  of  coast  of  l]u  miles.  Its  exterior 
poin  s  arc  Itraeh-y-Pw II,  off  which  lies  Hards")  Isle, 


deacons  whom  he  appointed  his  vicars  and  coadjv. 
tors  for  the  mana-jement  of  the  diocese  of  Rome. 
The  bishops  exorcised  the  episcopal  function  in  the 
po|H?'s  stead,  each  having  a  peculiar  church  within 
the  diocese.  The  priests  were  titular  parsons  of  the 
churches  in  the  city  o!  Rome,  nnd  had  the  cure  of 
souls.  The  deacons  had  charge  of  some  churches 
and   chapels   of    devotion,    which    they    held  a* 


in  Caernarvon,  ami  Sturm  Head,  in  Pembroke.    It   deaconries.  with  the  additional    duty  of  assisting 


receive*  the  rivers  Muwddaeli,  Dow.  Ystwith,  V  ren 
ami  Teify.  It  has  IS  to  '.i\>  fathoms  water,  with  three 
reels.  A  strong  current  sweeps  round  the  bay  from 
south  to  north.  Almost  all  tin.*  harbours  on  the 
coast  are  o!>.-;rncted  by  bars.    A  great  part  of  C.  It. 


the  pope  when  lie  officiated  in  public.  These  three 
classes  of  ecclesiastics  were  called  e<m/i»»«-'i  or 
rartlinnir*,  to  denote  that  they  were  the  first  or 
chief  over  the  rest,  and  that  all  the  affairs  of  the 
diocese  of  Rome  were  under  their  direetion.     At  a 


i<  said  to  have  been  once  di  v  land,  projected,  as  subsequent  period,  the  priests  and  deacons  of 
Holland  now  is,  by  dams  and  dil.es  ami  containing  other  cities  of  importance  assumed  the  title  of  C 
U>  town-,  ami  the  land  id  taid  to  have  been  sub-  to  distinguish  them  from  other  priests  nnd  deacons 
merged  about        a.  v.  over   whom    they   claimed   supremacy;    hut  the 

C  A  R  D  I  G  A  N  S II  I  R  E ,  a  maritime  countr  in  [  popes  subsequently  ordained  that  none  but 
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whom  they  had  chosen  should  be  honoured  with 
that  title.  Amongst  those  whom  the  popes  thus 
ap(>ointed  were  the  seven  bishops  tubHrhiearii,  who 
took  their  titles  from  places  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Rome.  Those  bishops  were  called  hrMomaditrii, 
because  they  attended  the  pope  for  a  week  each  in 
his  turn.  These  cardinals  took  part  with  the  Romnn 
clergy  in  the  election  of  the  pope,  who  was  generally 
chosen  from  their  number.  AlMtut  the  beginning 
of  the  lith  c.,  the  popes  having  formed  a  regular 
court,  begun  to  bestow  ttie  rank  of  C.  priest  or 
C.  deacon  on  any  individual  of  the  clergy,  or  even 
of  the  laity,  whom  they  chose  to  select ;  and  to  each, 
whether  Romnn  or  foreign,  they  gave  the  title 
of  some  particular  church  in  Rome,  but  without 
attaching  to  it  any  obligatory  service.  Thus  the 
cardinals  became  a  separate  body  elected  for  life, 
and  the  ofliciating  priests  of  the  Roman  parisl»es 
were  gradually  deprived  of  the  title.  In  1169,  i 
Nicholas  II.  limited  the  right  of  election  to  the . 
po]>cdora  to  the  cardinals  thus  appointed,  leaving 
to  the  rest  of  the  clergy  and  |>eoplc  of  Rome  merely 
the  right  of  approving  of  the  election  of  a  new  po|»e,  i 
and  to  the  emperor  that  of  continuing  it.  Even  these  I 
prerogatives,  in  course  of  time,  were  withdrawn. 
Notwithstanding  the  great  powers  thus  intrusted 
t<>  them,  the  bishops  in  the  great  councils  of  the 
church  continued  to  take  precedence  of  the  cardi- 
nals; and  it  was  not  till  1014  that  Louis  XIII. 
of  France,  in  the  sitting  of  the  parliament  of  Paris, 
adjudged  precedence  to  the  cardinals  over  the 
ecclesiastical  peers — bishops  and  ablwts.  The  pow- 
er of  the  popes  to  appoint  cardinal*  has  often  been 
contested,  and   their  right   to   precedence  denied. 


without  ever  having  received  it.  The  only  excep- 
tion is  in  favour  of  members  of  royal  houses,  to 
whom  the  hat  Is  sent.  Pope  Urban  VIII.,  in 
163o,  gave  to  the  cardinals  the  title  of  Eminence, 


CARDINAL  BIRD,  or  RED  HIHD,  ( '  Pr  imal 

i-n-'/in.'iiuti),  ul~.  .idled  .-urd-tial  (inch,  '  iirlinnl 
gri'sk-ak,   M»i    Virginia   ni— ht in-ul.-,   cue   nf  the 


Cardinul's  Hat. 

which  they  shared  with  the  grand-master  of  the 
Order  of  Malta,  and  the  ecclesiastical  electors  of 
the  German  or  Roman  Empire.  The  pope  often 
employs  cardinals  as  ambassadors,  and  the  indi- 
vidual thus  employed  is  stvled  Legate  a  latere. 
A  C.  legate  nets,  or  recently  acted,  as  governor 
of  the  Northern  Provinces  of  the  Papal  States, 
which  thence  received  the  name  of  Legations.  The 
chief  sccretarv  of  state,  the  CainrrUruju  or  minister 
of  finances,  the  Vicar  of  Rome,  and  other  leading 
officials,  are  always  chosen  from  among  the  car- 
dinals. The  Council  of  Cardinals,  when  assembled 
by  the  other  dignified  ecclesiastics.  In  1567,  Pope  under  the  presidency  of  the  pope  to  discuss  matters 
Pius  V.  forbade  any  clergyman  not  appointed  by  the  of  church  and  slate,  is  called  the  Consistorium. 
pope  to  assume  the  title  of  C.  ;  and  Sex'us  V.,  I  There  arc  public  consistories,  which  are  held  on 
in  December  1584,  fixed  their  number  at  70 —  great  occasions,  and  correspond  to  the  levees  of 
viz.,  the  tt  bishops  Huhurbicnrii,  50  priests,  and  14  other  sovereigns;  and  private  and  secret  consis- 
deacons,  and  on  this  footing  they  have  since  re- ;  lories,  which  arc  the  privy  council  of  the  |»pe. 
maincd,  though  the  number  is  seldom  complete,  Monris  Pietumarif,  voce  Cardinal,  contains  a  list 
the  pope  generally  leaving  some  vacancies  for  ex-  of  cardinal?  from  'lll'J  to  172 1,  with  their  names, 
traordituiry  eases.  The  numl>er  has  frequently  countries,  &c,  and  the  dntes  of  their  election  ami 
fallen  greatly  under  70.  When  Nicholas  III.  was  ,  dcuth. 
chosen  pope,  there  wer<"  but  eight  cardinals ;  and  u 
little  before  the  death  of  Alexander  IV.,  there  wen' 
but  four.  Sometimes  before  Sextus  V.  the  number 
was  exceeded,  as  in  the  pontificate  of  Pius  IV., 
when  there  were  7-1.  The  body  of  cardinals  is 
styled  the  Sacred  College.  Most  of  the  cardinals 
reside  in  Rome,  and  eilher  enjoy  ecclesiastical 
benefices,  or  are  employed  in  th<*  administration. 
When  not  so  provided  for,  the  cardinals  nieeive  an 
allowance  of  loo  dollars  monthly  from  the  papal 
treasury.  Some  cardinals  beloug  to  monastic  orders, 
and  reside  in  their  convents  even  after  their  election. 
The  jurisdiction  of  the  C.  bishops  in  the  place  in 
which  they  are  established  is  truly  episcopal,  bm 
they  are  not  obliged  to  reside.  That  of  the  C. 
priests  and  deacons  is  almost  episcopal,  but  extend.- 
no  further  than  the  church  and  sacristy.  They 
have  there  an  episcopal  seat  under  a  canopy,  like 
bishops,  and  there  they  solemnly  give  the  |«ople 
their  blessing.  The  creation  of  cardinals  is  wholly 
iu  the  pop*-.  If  the  new-created  C.  is  at  Rome,  he 
goes  the  same  day  to  visit  the  pope,  who  puts  the  i 
red  cap  on  his  head.  The  red  hat,  which  Innocent 
IV.  ordained  that  cardinals  should  wear,  to  shew  that 
they  ought  to  expose  themselves  to  the  shedding 

of  their  blood  in  the  cause  of  the  church,  is  after-  finest  sons-birds  of  America,  belongs  fo  the  family 
wards  given  in  a  public  consistory.  A  number  of  of  FriwiitHJ*.  and  differs  from  the  true  grosbeaks 
gvtnSolical  ceremonies  uccnui|>auv  this  investiture.  (C'>eeo(lim>i»t(ii\  iu  having  the  beak  slightly  bulging. 
The  cardinals  that  are  absent,  when  chosen,  have  The  general  colour  of  .the  male  is  red,  the  he.nl 
the  cap  sent  them  by  a  special  messenccr  from  the  being  vermilion,  and  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
pope.  The  hat  is  given  by  the  pope's  own  hands;  plumaze.  around  the  base  of  the  bill  being  black, 
and  manv  cardinals  who  do  not  visit  Rome,  die  ■  The  feathers  of  the  crown  arc  long,  and  erected  into 
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a  conical  Croat,  liko  a  red  cap.  The  C.  B.  abound* 
in  Texas,  Florida,  and  the  Southern  State*  of 
America  generally,  migrating  northward*  in  spring, 
but  never  further  than  Massachusetts,  where  only 
a  few  straggler*  ore  seen.  Its  loud,  clear,  sweet", 
and  varied  song  i*  to  be  heard  chiefly  in  the 
morning*  and  evenings.  In  size  it  exceeds  any 
of  the  British  FringiiltJa,  being  about  equal  to  the 
starling. 

CARDINAL  FLOWER.    See  Loiiklia. 
CARDIN  AL  POINTS.    See  Compass,  Marink.ks'. 

CARDINAL  VIRTUES  (LaL  cardinal*,  chief, 
from  cardo,  a  hinge).  The  C.  V.  of  the  ancients 
■were  Justice,  Prudence,  Temperance,  Fortitude. 
They  were  so  called  because  the  whole  of  human 
virtue  was  supposed  to  hinge  or  turn  upon  them. 
In  other  words,  they  were  considered  as  a  full  and 
comprehensive  classification  of  man's  various  duties. 

This  mode  of  dividing  the  virtue*  is  to  be  found 
as  far  back  a*  Socrates.  The  ancient  moralists 
treated  under  Ethics  the  whole  sum  of  human  duty 
and  virtue.  Thus,  Aristotle  considers  the  great 
problem  of  the  science  to  be  the  determination  of 
man's  highest  good,  together  with  the  means  of 
realising  it.  Hence,  he  include*  both  the  social 
virtues  and  the  prudential  regard  to  the  welfare 
of  the  individual  in  the  same  scheme.  Of  the  four 
C.  V.,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  first,  Justice,  is  the 
social  virtue ;  that  Prudence  (which,  properly  speak- 
ing, includes  Temperance  also)  regards  the  wellbeing 
of  the  individual;  while  Fortitude  i*  necessary  to 
both.  This  last  was  a  virtue  greatly  esteemed  in  the 
ancient  world,  each  one's  lot  being  much  lc-s  secure 
than  with  us  in  the  present  day ;  it  was  impossible 
to  say  what  sufferings  might  be  in  store  for  the  most 
prosperously  situated  of  men. 

Dr.  Whewell  has  made  an  attempt  to  correct  the 
more  obvious  defects  of  the  classification,  and  has 
substituted  one  which  he  deems  free  from  those 
defects.  The  most  notable  omission,  in  the  ancient 
scheme,  judged  from  the  modern  point  of  view,  Is 
the  absence  of  all  reference,  cither  expressly  or  by 
implication,  to  the  virtue  of  Ooodness  or  Benevo- 
lence. This  was  characteristic  of  the  pagan  moralists  ; 
for  although  good  deeds  were  abundantly  practised 
among  the  ancients  they  did  not  account  it  a  part 
of  human  virtue  to  flow  out  spontaneously  in  every 
kind  of  active  benevolence,  including  the  most 
wicked  and  worthless  among  the  objects  of  it. 
Aristotle,  in  discussing  the  various  acts  and  out- 
goings of  friendship,  never  loses  sight  of  the  rtcip- 
roc.il  obligations  on  the  other  side;  so  that  when  a 
rich  man  befriends,  with  his  wealth,  one  that  is  i>oor, 
the  inequality  must  be  made  good  by  a  greater 
amount  of  honour  or  respect  on  the  part  of  him  that 
is  so  befriended. 

Accordingly,  to  adapt  the  classification  to  the 
altered  point  of  view.  Benevolence  has  to  be  added 
to  the  list.  This  is  Dr.  Whew  ell's  first  virtue;  the 
others  arc  Justice.  Truth,  Purity,  and  Order.  But 
the  scheme,  as  thus  amended,  is  scarcely  less 
objectionable  than  before.  The  virtue  named  last, 
Order,  which  means  obedience  to  authority,  cannot 
but  contain  a  very  large  |»ortioii  of  nil  the  rest ; 
seeing  that  Justice,  Truth,  Ac,  are  enjoined  by 
positive  law.  Then,  what  is  understood  by  Purity, 
including  the  control  of  the  two  powerful  appetites. 
Hunger  and  Sex,  is  partly  prudential  and  partly 
social. 

The  ethical  discussions  of  modern  time*  may  be 
very  much  aided,  if  we  divide  the  totality  of  human 
virtue  on  the  following  plan.  There  are  three  dis- 
tinct classes  of  human  actions,  which  are  all  approved 
of  or  accounted  virtuous,  but  on  different  grounds 
and  in  a  different  manner. 
610 


1.  There  are  actions  w  hich  are  forbidden  by  society 
under  penalties ;  in  other  words,  men  arc  punished 
for  committing  them.  Such  are  theft,  breach  of 
bargain,  slander,  violence  to  the  jK-rson,  and  all  tho 
offences  against  our  fellow-men  that  are  prohibited 
by  the  law  of  the  land.  The  avoiding  of  all  these 
actions  is  signified  to  be  a  part  of  our  duty,  by  the 
suffering  inflicted  on  the  doers  of  thetn.  The  law 
tines,  imprisons,  or  puts  to  death  those  w  ho  w  ill  not 
conform  to  its  regulations. 

Ihe  law  of  the  land  is  not  the  only  power  that 
prescribes  conduct  enforced  by  penalties.  The 
public  opinion  of  the  country  at  large  forbids  certain 
actions,  and  punishes  transgressions  by  excluding 
them  from  social  intercourse;  such,  lor  example, 
are  acts  of  uuchastity,  more  especially  when  com- 
mitted by  women.  There  are  also  code*  enacted  by 
particular  societies,  as  the  code  of  honour  among 
gentlemen,  which  constitute*  home  actions  offences 
that  are  not  so  by  law,  or  by  universal  opinion. 
Cowardice  is  one  of  the  qualities  most  obnoxious  to 
the  code  of  honour. 

The  actions  prohibited  by  law  are  obviously  Bitch 
as  could  not  be  allowed  without  the  entire  subver- 
sion of  human  society.  If  murder  and  theft  were  to 
go  unpunished,  the  principal  end  for  which  men 
associate  together  in  communities — that  is.  protec- 
tion and  security — would  not  be  attained.  It  is  im- 
possible that  we  should  not  disapprove  of  all  such 
actions,  and  approve  of  the  contrary. 

2.  There  are  some  actions  that  aro  accounted 
virtuous,  while  their  opposites  arc  not  punished,  as 
in  the  case  of  those  now  mentioned.  Doing  good  to 
persons  that  have  no  claim  ui>on  us — in  oilier  words, 
benevolence  or  philanthropy — is  considered  highly 
praiseworthy ;  but  the  neglecting  of  this  is  not 
usually   visited  with  any  punishment  or  censure ; 

I  so  that  if  it  be  a  duty  to  perform  acts  of  benevo- 
|  lence,  it  is  a  duty  genetically  different  from  paring 
our  debts,  and  respecting  the  person  and  property 
of  our  neighbour.    The  motive*  brought  to  bear  on 
the  two  cases  are  widely  contracted :  in  the  one  we 
piininh  for  doing  the  action  forbidden;  in  the  oilier, 
we  rnrard  for  doing  the  thing  enjoined,  and  inflict 
no  punishment  if  that  is  neglected.     Here  lies  the 
difference  between  duly,  strictly  so  called,  and  mrrit. 
In  the  bare  performance  of  duty  there  is  no  merit  ; 
1  a  man  would  not  even  be  commended  for  the  punc- 
tual payment  of  hi*  just  ileitis,  if  it  were  not  that 
many  people  are  deficient  in  this  respect,  and  in  tho 
■  comparison  with  these  the  correct  person  excites  in 
our  minds  a  feeling  of  satisfaction.  Di*approh,itu,H 
,  is  the  sentiment  properly  concerned  wiih  duty,  or 
\  rather,  with  breach  of  duty  ;  approbation  is  bestow  rd 
on  all  who  do  something  over  and  above  their  dot  v. 
This  distinction  is  known  in  every  department  of 
practical  life:  while  speculative  moralists  habitually 
lose  sight  of  it. 

8.  The  virtues  included  under  Prudence  are  in  a 
different  position  from  either  of  the  foregoing  classes. 
Bearing  the  common  name*,  virtue  and  duty,  by 
which  they  are  recognised  as  worthy  of  appro- 
bation or  commendation,  they  are  "nevertheless 
unaccompanied  with  the  sanctions  either  of  punish- 
ment or  of  reward.  The  imprudent  man  is  subject 
to  no  legal  penalty,  unless  he  clearly  involves  other 
ttersons  in  his  imprudence ;  and  the  prudent  man  u 
not  rewarded  with  the  praise,  esteem,  or  other 
benefits  conferred  upon  the  benevolent  man.  It  is 
true  that  the  young  arc  punished  by  parent*  or 
teachers  for  imprudences;  and  some  gmcromenta 
take  such  a  paternal  care  of  their  subjects,  as  to 
punish  them  for  sins  against  themselves.  Men  have 
been  sent  to  prison,  because  of  their  endangering 
their  own  salvation  by  embracing  heresy  ;  but  at 
the  preseut  day,  such  »  proceeding  is  considered 
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beyond  the  function  of  government.  Men  and 
women,  arrived  at  maturity,  are  expected  to  take 
care  of  their  own  interests;  even  if  they  do  not,  no 
one  punishes  them ;  if  they  do,  no  one  rewards 
them.  We  have,  it  is  true,  a  certain  feeling  of 
disesteern  in  the  one  case,  and  of  esteem  or  com- 
mendation in  the  other;  neither  of  which,  however, 
attains  any  considerable  strength  until  mow  than 
the  individual's  self  in  involved.  In  short,  although 
we  cannot  divest  ourselves  of  all  sentiment  as 
lookers  on,  when  men  behave  prudently  or  impru- 
dently, our  rule  is  non-interference  ;  and  this  consti- 
tutes it  marked  distinction  between  the  self-regarding 
and  the  social  vices  and  virtues. 

Accordingly,  when  ethical  writers  arc  endeavour- 
ing to  probe  the  foundations  of  the  moral  sense  in 
man,  they  ought  to  consider  separately  those  three 
different  species  of  conduct,  for  the  sentiment  ex- 
cited by  each  is  marked  by  strong  peculiarities.  To 
class  social  duties  enforced  by  punishment,  social 
virtues  stimulated  by  rewards,  and  prudence,  which 
is  accompanied  by  neither,  under  one  common 
designation,  and  discuss  them  us  if  they  were  essen- 
tially the  same,  is  to  confuse,  instead  of  cleariug  up, 
the  iirst  principles  of  morality. 

In  Roman  I  atholic  systems  of  theology,  there  are 
declined  to  be  lour  enrtlinal  rirtum — '  Prudence, 
Fortitude,  Temperance,  and  Justice' — from  which 
all  other  'moral'  virtues  are  represented  as  flowing. 
But  there  is  a  prior  division  of  virtues  into  the 
two  classes  of  theological  and  inoraf  ;  the  theological 
virtues  being  Faith,  Hope,  und  Chanty.  The  dis- 
tinction between  these  two  classes  is  represented 
as  consisting  in  this,  that  the  theological  virtues 
'  imnirtltatrlit  regard  God ; '  and  the  moral  virtues 
do  not  immediately  regard  C>od,  but  are  commended 
and  rewarded  by'  (Jod,  and  are  beneficial  to  our- 
selves. 

CARDING  OF  COTTON,  Ac,  the  process  of  dis- 
entangling and  arranging  in  parallel  rows  t  ie  fibres 
of  cotton.  This  operation  may  be  compared  to  the 
combing  and  brushing  of  one's  hair,  and  the  <ar,i 
combines  the  pioperties  of  the  comb  and  brush, 
being  a  brush  with  wire  teeth  in«teud  of  hairs. 
These  teeth  are  inserted  in  strips  of  leather,  which 
are  fixed  upon  the  surface  of  a  cylinder.  Several 
such  cylinders  are  arranged  so  that  the  ends  of 
the  teeth  are  nearly  in  contact ;  and  the  cotton 
being  brought  to  them,  is  caught  up,  passed  from 
one  to  the  other,  and  combed  out  us  the  cylinders 
revolve  in  the  form  of  beuutilul  films  or  'fleeces, 
which  are  removed  by  a  smaller  drum- card,  called 
the  'duller,'  and  again  from  this  by  the  *  doffing- 
knife.'  These  films,  which  are  of  the  width  of  the 
dnim,  are  next  contracted  to  a  narrow  ribbon,  bv 
being  prised  through  a  funnel ;  and  thus  narrowed, 
■re  called  the  'card  ends'  or  'slivers,'  and  arc  now 
ready  for  the  next  process  of  '  drawing  '  or  'doub- 
ling.'   See  Spinning. 

CARDI'NIA,  n  genus  of  fossil  conchifene,  con- 
taining 8.5  sjiecies,  which  extend  from  the  Silurian 
to  the  inferior  oolite.  They  have  an  oval  or  oblong 
shell,  attenuated  posteriorly,  ami  marked  with  lines 
of  growth,  and  an  external  ligament.  They  occur 
abundantly  in  the  valuable  luwrs  of  clay-ironstone 
called  '  mussel-band*.'  In  Derbyshire,  this  material 
is  wrought,  like  marble,  into  vases. 

CARDI  TIS,  or  inflammation  of  the  heart,  a  form 
of  disease  of  very  rare  occurrence,  if  the  term  be 
limited  in  its  application  to  ease*  of  true  scute 
inflammation  of  the  muscular  structure  of  the  heart 
itself.  C,  however,  was  commonly  understood  in  a 
■wider  sense,  «o  as  to  include  certain  forms  of  disease 
of  the  external  and  internal  lining  membrane  of  the 
heart;  and  it  is  only  since  the  beginning  of  the 


present  century  that,  owing  to  the  improvements 
in  medical  pathology  and  diagnosis,  the  names  of 
Pericarditis  and  Endocarditis  (<j.  v.)  have  come 
!  prominently  into  view  as  indicating  the  most  orrf:- 
j  nary  inflammatory  affections  of  the  heart.  Seo 
lit  art,  Disnsi.s  or. 

CA  RD1UM  and  CARDIA'CE.E.    See  Cockle. 

CARDO'NA,  a  town  of  Catalonia,  Spain,  about 
44  miles  north-west  of  Barcelona.  It  is  situated  on 
a  declivity  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Cardener,  is 
surrounded  by  walls,  pierced  with  six  gates,  and 
commanded  by  a  castle  on  a  height.  It  is  celebrated 
on  account  of  a  mountain  of  salt  in  its  vicinity, 
which  has  a  height  of  about  500  feet,  and  measures 
a  league  round.  When  the  sun  shines  on  this 
gigantic  mass,  the  effect  is  of  the  most  brilliant  and 
gorgeous  description.    Pop.  about  2500. 

CARDOO'N  (t  if  nam  ( ardunrulu*),  a  perennial 
plant  of  the  same  genus  with  the  Akticiiork  (q.  x.\ 
a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe  and  the  north  of 
Africa.  It  very  much  resembles  the  artichoke, 
but  is  of  larger  size,  whilst  the  flowers  (heads 
of  flowers)  are  smaller.  It  has  long  been  in  culti- 
vation, for  the  sake  of  the  blanched  leaf-stalks  and 
midribs  of  the  leave*,  which  are  used  as  a  salad, 
or  more  generally  as  a  boiled  vegetable  during 
winter. 

CARDS.    All  that  we  know  of  C,  for  certain,  is, 
that  they  are  of  ancient  and  eastern  origin.  What 
is  asserted  by  Count  de  Cebeliu  and  the  earliest 
writers  upon  the  subject,  that  in  their  primary  stage 
they  constituted  some  sort  of  symbolic  ami  even 
moral  game,  is  not  so  well  established.    The  Hindu 
and  Chinese  C.  are,  however,  emblematic  ic  a  very 
high  degree — the  former  illustrating  the  ten  avatars, 
or  incantations  of  the  deity  Vishnu;  and  the  so- 
called  paper-tickets  of  the  Chinese  typifying  the 
stars,  the  human  virtues,  and,  indeed,  almost  any- 
thing you  please.    The  learned  Sir  William  Jones 
expresses  himself  convinced  that  the  Hindu  game  of 
('hatnrttji — the  Four  Rajahs  or  Kings — a  species  of 
.  highly  complicated  chess,  was  the  first  germ  of  that 
!  party-coloured  pasteboard  which  has  been  the  ruin 
of  so  many  modern  fortunes.     In  the  wardrobe 
!  accounts  of  Edward  I.,  there  is  an  item  of  money 
,  paid  for  the  use  of  that  monarch  for  playing  at 
1  the  Four  Kings — '  ad  opus  regis  ad  ludeudum  ad 
i/uiituor  r<;f  *.   viii.*.  v.</.' — which  is  supposed  to 
have  been  a  game  at  C.  ;  but  how  and  when  painted 
C.  took  the  place  of  carved  figures,  is  still  but  mat- 
ter ol  conjecture. 

A  pack  of  Hindustani  C.  in  the  possession  of 
the  Royal  Asiatic  Society,  and  presented  to  Captain 
frontline  Smith  in  1 S 1 .'»  by  a  high-caste  Brahman, 
was  declared  by  the  donor  to  be  actually  looti  years 
old.  'Nor,'  tpioth  the  Krahman,  'can  any  of  us  now 
play  at  them,  for  they  are  not  like  our  modern  cards 
at  all.'  Neither,  indeed,  do  they  bear  any  remarka- 
ble resemblance  to  our  own — the  pack  consisting 
of  no  less  than  eight  suits  of  divers  colour*,  the 
kings  being  mounted  upon  elephants,  and  the  viziers, 
or  second  honours,  upon  horses,  tigers,  nnd  bulls. 
Moreover,  there  are  other  marks  by  which  the 
respective  value  of  the  common  C  may  be  distin- 
guished, which  would  puzzle  our  club  quidnuncs  not 
a  little — such  as  'a  pine-apple  in  a  shallow  cup,'  and 
'a  something  like  a  parasol  without  a  handle,  and 
with  two  broken  ribs  sticking  through  the  top.' 
In  the  Chinese  dictionary,  called  Chimj-t*zi -tuny,  it 
is  n«spried  that  dotted  C.  were  invented  in  the  reign 
of  Seun-ho  (I  I -JO  \.v.\,  and  devised  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  his  numerous  wives :  there  are  thirty  C.  in 
each  of  these  |Mtcks,  three  suits  of  nine  C.  each,  and 
three  single  C.  superior  to  all  the  others.  The 
name  of  one  of  the  suits  is  A7ie-io-iM/i — that  is  to 
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mt,  the  nine  ten-thousands  of  kwan,  strings  of 
beads,  shells,  or  money;  and  llie  titles  of  t  he*  oilier 
two  suits  are  equally  concise  and  sign'fictnt.  The 
Chinese  C.  have,  moreover,  a  derided  advantage 
over  those  of  Hindustan  in  being  oblong  instead  of 
circular. 

C.  do  not  appear  to  have  been  known  in  Europe 
until  toward-  the  end  of  the  14th  century.  'In 
the  year  1:17  writes  Carelluyzo,  'was  brought  into 
Viterbo  the  game  at  card??,  which  comes  from  the 
coimtrv  of  the  Saracens,  and  is  with  them  called 
iwjA.'  ''Whence  afterward*,1  says  Mr.  W.  Chatio 
(Origin  mid  Ilittory  nf  Plm/iwr  CVir.it,  Lorid.  LS|S), 
'perhaps  Jackana|>cs,  Jack  of  cards.1  This  entry 
occurs  in  the  accounts  of  the  treasurer  of  Charles 
VI.  of  France,  in  1 3U:t :  '(liven  to  Jaci|iiemin 
Gringonnetir,  painter,  fur  tliree  packs  of  cards,  gilt 
and  coloured,  and  variously  ornamented  for  the 
amusement  of  the  king,  fifty-six  sols  of  Paris.1 
From  the  date  of  this  year  being  immediately  subse- 
quent to  that  in  which  the  king  lost  his  reason, 
the  story  goes  that  C.  were  invented  to  divert  his 
royal  melancholy;  but  they  were  certainly  of  earlier 
use  hi  France.  The  French  clergy  look  greatly  to 
C.  about  this  time;  we  are  afraid,  too,  it  was  to  the 
ungenteel  game  of  All-fours,  since  we  find  them 
specially  forbidden  that  ainusemeui  by  the  synod  of 
Langres,  in  140-1. 

Card-making  became  a  regular  trade  in  (rermnny 
fourteen  year*  alter  this,  and  it,  as  well  as  card- 
paiiitiug.  seems  to  have  been  curried  on  for  some 
time  exclusively  by  females;  the  wood-engraving  of 
C,  however,  did  not  begin  until  some  time  after- 
wards. The  pips  were  then  very  prettily  imagined, 
the  suits  consisting  of  hearts,  bells,  acorris,  and 
leaves.  The  pluce  of  her  majesty  the  queen  was 
filled  by  a  knight  iu  those  days;  and  it  is  to  Italy, 
and  not  to  Germany  or  France,  that  the  glory  of 
giving  place  our  dai/tr*  must  be  conceded.  There 
was  ui-u  no  aec  whatever!  By  l-TJn,  gambling  by 
means  of  C.  had  grown  to  such  a  pitch,  as  to  provoke 
St.  Hernardin  to  preach  against  it  at  Bologna  ;  and 
that  so  eloquently,  as  to  cause  his  hearers  to  make  a 
fire  in  the  public  Place,  and  throw  all  the  C.  in  their 
poascssinn  into  it — a  proceeding  which  must  have 
been  hailed  with  joy  by  the  Messrs  I)e  la  Hue  of 
that  period.  The  signs  upon  Italian  C,  which 
seem  to  have  been  the  first  imported  into  England, 
were  cups,  swords,  money,  and  elubs ;  but  in  the 
third  year  of  Edward  IV.,  their  further  importation 
was  forbidden,  and  the  home-trade  of  card-making 
protected.  C.  were  played  by  that  time,  we  read, 
'in  all  places  of  worship '  in  this  count rv,  by  which 
it  was  meant,  not  in  the  churches,  but  in  the  houses 
of  all  the  gentry.  Henry  VII.  was  a  cardplaycr; 
and  there  are  not  a  few  entries  in  that  mean  mon- 
arch's privy-purse  account  of  his  majesty1*  little 
losing.  His  daughter  Margaret,  at  the  age  of  four- 
teen, was  found  by  James  IV.  of  Scotland— the  first 
time  he  ever  saw  her — in  the  ait  of  playing  cards; 
anil  it  was  most  probably  icarli,  for  he  at  once 
'  proposed  '  to  her,  and  she  '  accepted  '  l.im.  There 
was  a  Mini  regularly  allotted  to  tbe  Princess,  after- 
wards tjuecii,  .Mary,  as  pocket  money  for  this  especial 
purpose  ,  i lit-  sums  given  her  at  a  time  for  immediate 
disbursement  ranging  from  lia-i.  to  -Ion,  but  one 
entry  being  so  di-gracefullv  low  (for  a  princess)  as 
'two  and  tuppence.'  James  I.  likewise  played  a 
good  deal,  but  so  sleepily,  that  he  required  some- 
body to  hold  his  C.  tor  him. 

About  the  year  Iiiiiu,  heraldic  C.  were  lirst  intro- 
dueed  into  England,  the  Kim:  of  Clubs  bring  repre- 
sented by  the  arms  of  the  pojic ;  of  Spades,  by 
those  of  the  king  of  France;  of  Diamond*,  by 
those  of  the  king  of  Spain;  anil  of  Hearts,  by 
those  of  the  king  of  England.  From  these  heraldic 
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C,  we  suppose,  Mr.  Cbatto  derives  the  word  coat- 
card,  instead  of  court-card,  which  is  certainly  in 
more  general  use.  In  1 117 9,  a  pack  was  published 
containing  a  history  of  all  the  popish  plots, 
'  excellently  engraved  on  copper-plates,  with  very- 
large  descriptions  under  each  card.  Asperger*  of 
this  pack,'  it  is  added  by  their  disinterested  pub- 
lisher, 'plainly  shew  themselves  to  be  popish./ 
affected.1 

The  French,  from  whom  we  derive  our  ordinary 
suits  of  diamond,  heart,  spade,  and  cluli — rarreau, 
c<rn>;  piyuc,  and  tr<jtt — were  continually  changing 
their  court-cards,  and  representing  on  them  all  sorts 
of  historical  character*.  In  the  earlier  periods,  their 
kings  were  David,  Alexander,  Csesar,  and  Charle- 
magne, or  Solomon,  Augustas,  Clovis,  and  Con- 
sianiine;  about  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  their 
queens,  PC-re  Daniel  has  the  most  ingenious  theories. 
Troops,  says  he,  however   brave  and 


require  to  have  prudent  and  experienced  generals. 
The  tn'fr  or  clover-plant,  which  abounds  in  tbe 
meadows  of  France,  denotes  that  a  chief  ought 
always  to  encamp  his  army  in  a  place  where 
he  may  obtain  forage  for  his  cavnlrv;  i>iyui« 
and  carrmur  signify  magazine*  of  arms,  which 
ought  ever  to  be  well  stored — the  enrrenu  being  a 
sort  of  heavy  arrow  shot  from  a  cross-bow,  and 
which  was  so  called  from  its  head  being  squared 
(r«nv);  rirur*,  hearts,  signified  courage  of  both 
commanders  and  soldiers;  the  act  was  the  Latin  at, 
nnd  represented  money,  the  sinews  of  war;  and 
so  on. 

At  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution,  lite  places 
of  the  card-kings  were  Idled  by  lour  p!.i!o«u|  Juts — 
Molicre,  La  Fontaine,  Voltaire,  and  Ibm-seaii ;  and 
those  of  the  queens  by  four  virtue* — Prudence, 
Justice,  Temperance,  ami  Fortitude. 

Many  attempts  have  been  made  to  put  down 
card-playing  by  the  strong  hand  of  the  law  ;  but 
the  history  of  the  Four  Kings  has,  nevertheless, 
always  retained  its  students.  Not  a  lew  enthusiastic 
players  have  absolutely  died  iu  harness,  with  cards 
in  their  hands,  such  as  the  great  Path  player 
Lookup,  who  expired  at  his  favourite  '  Double 
Dumby,1  not  even  being  permitted  by  inexorable 
Death  to  play  out  the  game.  The  Four  Kings, 
like  their  tlcsh-und -blood  originals,  are  likely  to 
lose  all  sway  over  the  New  World;  for  Mr.  Chatio 
informs  uj»,  (hat  the  court-cards,  if  they  can  be 
culled  so,  of  a  republican  pack  recently  ( I  t>4S> 
manufactured  at  New  York,  have  neither  kings  nor 
queens;  the  President  of  Heart*  being  Washington; 
of  Diamonds,  John  Adams;  of  Clubs,  Franklin; 
and  of  Spades,  Lafayette.  One  of  the  queens  is 
Venus,  modestly  concealing  her  charm*;  and  the 
others  aie  n-s|M-ctively  Fortune,  Ceres,  and  Minerva: 
while  the  knave*  are  fitly  re|ire»ented  by  Indian 
chiefs. 

The  mnnuf.trturt  of  playing-card*  comprises  many 
interesting  'processes.  the  card-board  employed 
for  this  piupo-c  is  formed  of  several  tlieknes-c* 
of  paper  pasted  together;  there  are  usually  four 
such  thicknesses;  and  the  pa|H-r  is  so  selected  as 
to  take  paste,  paint,  ami  poli.-li  equally  well.  The 
shifts  of  pap"-r  are  pasted  with  a  brush,  and  are 
united  by  successive  processes  of  cold-drying,  hot- 
drying,  and  hydraulic  pressure.  Each  sheet  is  large 
enough  for  forty  card..  The  outer  surface*  of  the 
outer  sheets  are  prepared  with  a  kind  of  iliuty 
coaling,  which  gives  sharpness  to  the  outline  of  this 
various  coloured  devices.  Most  packs  ol  cards  an: 
now  made  wirh  coloured  backs.  The  ground-tint 
is  laid  on  with  a  brush,  ami  consists  of  distemper 
colour,  or  pigments  mixed  with  warm  incited  size. 
The  device  impressed  on  this  ground-'int  is  often 
very  beautiful.    Messrs  De  la  Hue,  the  leading  hrm 
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in  the  manufacture,  employ  tasteful  artists,  and 
invest  a  large  amount  of  capita',  in  the  introduc- 
tion of  new  patterns.  On  curds  Hold  at  moderate 
price*,  tiie  colour*  of  the  back  are  generally  two — 
one  lor  the  ground,  and  one  for  the  device;  hut 
some  of  the  choicer  specimens  display  seven  I 
colours;  and  many  of  the  designs  are  due  to  the 
pencil  of  Mr.  Owen  Jones.  The  printing  of  the 
design  is  done  on  the  sheets  of  pa(>cr,  be  tore  the 
pasting  to  form  cardboard.  The  pips  or  spots 
on  the  faces  of  playing-cards  are  now  sjMtd<s,  rfubt, 
kmrl*,  and  diamnitd*  ;  but  at  d liferent  times,  ami  in 
different  countries,  then-  have  been  leaves,  acorns, 
bell*,  cup-",  swords,  fruit,  heads,  parasols,  and  oilier 
obj.  cts  similarly  represented.  In  English  cards,  the 
colours  are  red  and  black  ;  Messrs.  be  la  Hue  once 
introduced  red,  black,  green,  and  blue  for  the  four 
suits  ;  but  the  novelty  was  not  encouraged  by  card- 
pla vers.  The  same  maker*  have  also  endeavoured  to 
supersede  the  clumsy  devices  of  kings,  queens,  and 
knaves,  bv  something  more  artistic  ;  but  this,  too, 
failed  commercially  ;  for  the  old  patterns,  like  the  old  , 
willow-pattern  dinner-plates,  art'  still  preferred — 
simply  because  the  users  have  become  accustomed  to 
them.'  Cntil  within  the  last  few  years,  the  printing 
of  cards  was  generally  done  by  strncilliiit).  the  colour  , 
being  applied  through  perforated  devices  in  a  stencil- 
plate.  The  colour  employed  for  this  purpose  is  mixed 
up  with  a  kind  of  paste.  When  there  is  a  device  at 
the  back,  the  outline  of  the  device  is  printed  from 
an  engraved  wood-block,  ami  the  rest  filled  in  by 
stencilling.  The  stenciling  of  the  front  and  back 
can  be  done  either  before  or  after  the  pasting  of  the 
sheets  into  cardboard.  One  great  improvement  in 
the  manufacture,  has  been  the  substitution  of  oil 
colour  for  paste  or  size  colour;  and  another,  the 
suhniitution  of  printing  for  stencilling.  Messrs. 
lie  la  Rue  have  expended  large  sum*  of  money  on 
these  novelties;  for  many  experiments  had  to  be 
made,  to  determine  how  best  to  employ  oil  colour 
no  that  the  spots  or  pips  may  he  equal-tinted,  the 
outline  clear  and  sharp,  the  pigment  well  adherent 
to  the  surface,  and  the  drying  such  as  to  admit 
of  polishing  without  stickiness.  The  plates  for 
printing  are  engraved  on  copper  or  brass,  or  are 
produced  by  electrotype,  or  are  built  up  with 
small  pieces  of  metal  or  interlaced  win-.  The 
printing  is  done  in  the  usual  way  of  colour-printing, 
with  as  many  plates  as  there  are  colours  (usually 
five),  and  one  for  the  outline-  ;  it  is  executed  on  the 
sheets  of  paper,  before  being  pasted  into  cardboard. 
When  the  printing,  drving,  and  pasting  are  all 
completed,  a  careful  ]>oli*!iing  is  effected  by  means 
of  brush-wheels,  pasteboard  wheels,  heated  plates, 
and  heated  rollers ;  in  such  a  way  that  the  |K»liah 
on  the  back  may  differ  from  that  on  the  face— since 
it  is  round  that  too  equally  polished  surfaces  do  not 
slide  quite  so  readily  over  each  other.  Every  pack 
of  cards  m  ole  in  England  lor  home-use  pays  a  duty 
of  one  shilling,  which  duty  is  levied  on  the  ace  of 
spades.  The  maker  cnrr.i\<  s  a  plate  for  twenty  ace- 
of  spade?;  the  printing  is  done  by  the  government  at 
Somerset  House,  and  t'l  is  paid  by  the  maker  for 
every  sheet  of  aces  «o  printed.  The  cardboard,  when 
all  the  printing  is  finished,  is  cut  up  into  cards; 
every  c  ud  is  minutely  examined,  and  placed  among 
the  1  Moguls,'  •  Harrys.''  or  '  Highlanders,1  as  they  are 
technically  called,  according  to  the  degree  in  which 
they  may  be  f iitltle-s  or  slightly  specked;  and  the 
cards  are  finally  made  up  into  packs.  Persons  wish- 
ing the  best  cards  should  a-k  for  '  Moguls,1  the  usual 
retail  price  for  a  pick  of  which  is     :i  to  :<  9. 

A  few  years  ago.  it  was  estimated  that  about  half 
a  million  packs  of  cards  are  made  annually  in  Eng- 
land, by  about  seven  or  eight  firms.  Card-playing 
is  not  now  so  general  iu  England  as  it  was  early  in 


the  century,  and  the  number  made  has  consequently 
lessened,  although  the  quality  has  greatly  improved. 
All  the  cards  used  in  Russia,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
are  made  at  an  imperial  manufactory  in  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  the  operations  are  conducted  on  a  large 
scale,  and  where  the  number  of  packs  made  exceeds 
manifold  the  whole  produce  of  England.  The  French 
cards  ate  somewhat  smaller  and  thinner  than  those 
of  England. 

CARHIE  LIS.    See  Goli.iikch. 

CARDUIS.    See  Thistle. 

CAKE,  or  CARLE  SI'S  HAY,  the  Sunday  before 
Palm  Sunday,  said  to  be  no  called  because  it  was 
the  practice  iu  many  |>arts  of  the  country  to  eat 
gray  peas,  called  callings,  fried  ill  butler,  p«-pper, 
and  salt,  on  this  day.  This  practice  apparently  had 
its  more  immediate  origin  in  the  custom  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church  of  eating  hallowed  beans 
fried  at  this  time — these  beans  lacing  described  in 
some  religious  books  as  symbolical  of  confession, 
and  their  steeping  before  use,  of  meditation.  It 
appear*,  however,  to  have  been  adopted  by  this 
church  from  u  heathen  custom.  See  Brand'*  J'opular 
Antiijuitu*. 

CAREE  SING  is  the  operation  of  heaving  down 
a  ship  on  one  side,  in  order  to  cxjkiso  the  other  side 
for  cleaning  by  the  process  of  /Wmi/1/7 1  q.  v.).  C.  is 
seldom  now  fierformed  upon  English  ships,  partly  be- 
cause the  use  of  copper-sheathing  lessens  the  fouling 
of  the  bottom,  and  partly  because  caissons  and  hy- 
draulic lifts  afford  means  of  raising  ships  out  of  the 
water.  The  (jmti  Ea»!em  has  lately  (September 
Isiin)  been  placed  upon  an  open  scaffolding  or  frame, 
called  a  firvlirmi,  in  Milford  Haven,  and  floated  so  as 
to  render  cleansing  possible  without  the  dangerous 
and  difficult  process  of  careening. 

In  sea-phraM\  a  vessel  is  said  to  'careen  1  when  she 
leans  over  very  much  through  press  of  sail. 

CA  RET  (from  the  Latin  rare),  1  am  wauling),  a 
character  of  this  form,  A.  Jcuotiug  that  something 
has  been  omitted,  and  is  interlined. 

CAREW,  Thomas,  n  poet  of  the  reign  of  Charles  L, 
descended  from  an  old  family  in  Gloucestershire, 
was  born  liVy.  Having  been  educated  at  Oxford, 
ho  travelled  abroad  for  some  time,  and  on  his  return 
was  received  at  court,  nnd  patronised  by  Charles  I. 
C.  deserves  mention  chiefly  as  the  precursor  and 
representative  of  what  may  be  called  the  courtier 
and  conventional  school  of  |>octry,  whose  chief 
characteristic  was  scholarly  ease  and  elegance,  with 
a  spice  of  iudelicacv,  and  even  indecency.  C.'s 
poems,  mostlv  lyrical,  and  treating  of  trilling  sub- 
jects, are  among  the  best  of  their  kind,  and  exhibit 
much  fancy  and  tenderness.  H<?  died  li>:;<.t.  Sevetal 
editions  of  his  poems,  which  first  appeared  iu  1010, 
have  been  published. 

CA  REX,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
Ctnxrar-'r .  of  which  the  species  are  very  numerous 
— more  than  4.'>0 — principally  itlxuinding  in  the  tem- 
perate nnd  colder  jmrts  of  the  world.  Nearly  140  arc 
-mown  in  the  northern  l\  States.  The  English  name 
Skiwje  or  Sir.  is  sometimes  employed  as  synonymous 
with  C.  but  is  popularly  applied  only  to  some  of 
the  species.  This  genus  is  distinguished  by  unisexual 
flowers,  the  male  flowers  with  one  glume,  the  female 
enclosed  iu  a  flask-shaped  involucre.  Some  of  the 
species  are  plants  of  the  verv  humblest  grow  th,  o:le'rg 
are  two  or  three  feet  in  height;  all  are  of  unpre- 
tending, grassy,  or  rush-like  appearance.  Some  grow 
in  wet,  and  others  iu  dry  situations;  some  are  of 
great  value  in  the  economy  of  nature,  as  forming 
the  principal  part  of  the  vegetation  of  swamps,  which 
thev  gradually  convert  into  fertile  ground.  The. 
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running  roots,  or  rather  i7o..:o., ...,,(,  of  mmhc  help  to 
bind  the  sands  oi  sca-shor.  particularly  ('.  armaria. 
which  is  carefully  planted  lor  this  purpose  0:1  the 


a,  erecplnif  rhizome,  with  flow- 
er! a*  Menu-  .01. 1  >|.ik.-  •  f  •!•.»- 
••rs ;  I:  ■  male  doner.  dsUebad  ; 
«-,  a  fcmuJo  flower,  detached ;  «/, 


far.  \  Vnlpinu  : 
o,  a  female  flower. 


■d  by  the  agricul- 
nu'titivc  quality, 


dikes  rif  Holland.    None  arc  vah. 
luri-i,  ;i-  Tin-  v  an.  very  >'1 . ■  lit- : " ti t  in 
and  in  general  t  bey  abound  only  in  very  inferior 
pastures,  and  pood  ullage  and  drainage  load  to  their 
speedy  di*up|Kturati i'i  .    Tlif  rhizome*  of  >'.  an  ,,.„-i„, 

C.  h,rta.  and  ('.  di*tirha,  arc  h  ini^  used  under 

the  Name  of  Gentian  fiarnu/xtri/ln,  as  a  iJ-.if dioi-i-rii- 
ul  ii  ■  1  ill'/'  i'l  i!ieiii>  1  •  -a  bad  -1  h-.fi  ute  ;  -a  1  -  i- 
paid. a.  The  two  former  are  common  in  Hiit.iin. 
Toe  iii  i#  'I  leavi  .-  of  ('.  Htflratitn  arc  used  l>v  the  Lap-  1 
1  indcrs  to  cover  their  legs  and  bund-  i;>  a  piutection 
Jioin  frost-biting  and  chilblains,  being  worn  in  the 
inside  ol  their  sIuk-s  and  gloves. 

f'AlM'Y,  \Vr:.u\M,  I).  P  ,  .1  -t : i :. : i - 1 1  .m!  minister 
nnd  missionary  belonging  to  the  Baptist  body,  was 
born  at  Paulersbury,  a  village  in  Northampton-hire, 
August  I7t'.l.  lie  -tv,  ii  h-  time  as  a  shoemaker, 
but  began  to  preach  about  his  20th  year.  A  pam- 
phlet which  ise  published  about  this  time,  attracted 
the  attention  of  bit  eo-workers  in  the  ministry  to 
the  subject  of  Foreign  Missions,  and  ultimately  a 
missionary  society,  chiefly  through  C.'s  exertions, 
was  formed,  ('.and  a  Mr  Thomas  were  chosen  its 
1ir-»  nij»:onarics  n.  India  in  17'.»:;.  From  that  time 
until  h»  death  in  1880,  C.  was  indefatigable  (tinder  { 
many  difficulties,  especially  in  his  early  year-)  in  his 
cflorts  to  spread  the  knowledge  of  the  go-pel  among 
the  heathen.  Fader  his  direction,  the  Scrampore 
mission,  of  width  be  ««»  the  principal  founder,  had 
up  to  is;;-"  is-ucd  above  'Jim  1,1  mil  liibles,  or  portions 
thereof,  in  about  forty  Oriental  languages  or  dia- 
lects, besides  a  great  number  of  tracts  and  other  re- 
ligious works  in  various  languages.  A  -rent  propor- 
tion of  the  actual  literary  labour  involved  in  these 


C.VKF.Y,  IIi  vili  C,  a  politic;.!  eeolioluist  of  the 
Foiled  Star  s,  burn  ,a  Philadelphia  in  17'.'".  In 
I  So*'-,  he  published  an  essay  011  the  /i'.i,V  .,/*  \l'aa>:n, 
which  was  expanded  into  the  1'rim-i pies  „f  J\,lili,al 
Kinuoinij  1  Is;, 7  —  |S|o|.  Tin;  value  o!  'this  work 
may  b.'  e-timated  from  the  fact,  that  no  less  an 
authority  that,  Ffed.'t  ic  I!;.-tiut  copied  its  leading 
ideas.  It  was  tiM.n-l.itci!  into  Italian  and  S«.ili-!i, 
and  favourably  notiei'd  in  all  the  important  politico- 
economic  i<i'.s  r  1  ills  of  F.tjtnpe,  In  I  s:?K,  ('.  published 
/'/'•  '  '>■'•/>'  St/xl.  m  »1  /''/<•  a. v,  <;<■!., I  JSf'tnh,,  ami  thr 
(■„;,'■  lSt.,t,s;  and'  in  ls-ts,  T/„  J',,,/,  r/,.  /Vt.vr.f,  , 
awl  lh,:  ]•:•(>,,;■.  He  advocate-  a  tari:f  for  pi... lection 
of  domestic  iitauiifa.  t.irc-.,  and  main tains  that,  the 
r,.d  interests  of  classes  are  not  antagonistic.  In 
ISV,  appeared  ;!„.  >•/,„...  7V,„/.-(  and  /,/<■,:<  ..„  thr. 
International  Copyright;  and  in  |s;,s.  the  first  and 

second  volumes   of    hi-.    /V(W.>/,',   .,/  S...  S,,!    .S,  o/.ee. 

lie  is  re, -o-ui/.  1!  a-  the  founder  1,  new  school  of 
pulitii-al  «Y.tj«,iiii.»tst  which  substitutes  f.,r  the  'dismal 
science'  of  former  writers  n  philosophy  ot  jdiv>ical, 
si  n-tal,  and  j  i  'lit  ical  ]  >r>  'iiress, 

(  A  l;*;<)  is  a  cencial  name  for  all  the  inertlian- 
dise  carried  on  board  a  Irading-ship.  Stuio'tinies  it 
is  applied  al»o  to  the  invoice  of  tho  cargo.  The  term 
dtck-eai'qu,  is  giveu  to  the  commodities  on  dock, 
which  are  not  usually  included  in  the  policy  of 
insurance. 

loir  the  secinitv  of  the  Customs'  revenue,  the 
master  of  every  coast inp- vessel  is  bound  to  keep  a 
.■,,,.,,„-/.„„  ,;.  recording  the  name  ol  the  vessel,  the 
tianic  of  the  owner,  the  port  of  departure,  the  port 
of  destination,  'he  '_roods  taken,  the  names  ol  the 
shippers  alel  coli-iguces.  tile  time  Ot  de]iat  tule,  anil 
other  piirticilai's.     The  Custom-house  othcers  tnuv 

demai. ,1  to  .ec  this  I  »k  .,1  any   time.      Tlie  ( '.  of 

paiswiiget-^hips  is  plaee.l.  in  some  degree,  under  the 
control  .it  tjie  ciiiigralioti  otliecrs  hv  an  act  passed 
in  lt>52. 

<  A  111  A,  in  atu-ietij  geograpltv.  the  south-western- 
most count rv  ol  A  da  Minor,  bonnded  N.  In  fvdia, 
K.  be  I'hrygia,  S.  K.  by  l.vcia.  and  \V.  and  S.  \V.  by 
the  Mediterranean.  A  large  portion  of  w  liat  »;i<  ('. 
i-  icuniainons.  The  et  f  vatiges  were  called  the 
t'admian  and  the  Latmian.  Tin  most  [kopbtfUfll 
river  was  the  M.r.m famous  for  its  windings.  ('. 
w  .is,  at  an  carlv  date,  governed  bv  ]>ettv  prioci's  or 
king-:  :t  afterwards  became  a  pirl  oi  the  Fers'tan 
empire,  tie*  I'onner  princes  continuing'  to  ra'c  as 
-iiivi-  :  und  it  s n I . - . - . j  1 1 . ■ )  1 1 1  came  into  the  hands  of 
the  early  Macedonian  king-  of  Fgvpt  ,  and  tina'ly, 
with  the  re-!  of  Asia,  it. to  those  of  the  Kntnuu--. 
Among  t  i,  ehi.  f  towns  «.•;,.  Ctit.hu-,  llalicarnassus, 
and  Miletus. 


( 'AIM  A'-'O,  a  -eipoit  of  Vfiie/.ucln,  at  the  mouth 
ol  .1  n\ .1,  and  at  tlie  a.  ad  of  a  gad  of  the  -jUic 
name.  It  1-  p»  miles  :o  the  est  of  C.m.atm.  in  lat. 
lu*  3W  N.,  and  long  .;:;    I-   \\  .     l'op.  7".m..  The 

gulf,  long  and  naiiow,  with  g  1  anchorage,  ami 

well-wooded  shores,  is  o|>en  only  on  the  west,  and 
that  to  a  portion  of  the  Caribbean  S  a,  which  is  iudf 
breasted  by  a  chain  of  islands. 

("ATM  A<  1  »l",     CA  FMAfnr,     or  VlK'M'MAS 

DKKIl  1 '  '■  rt  ux  \'irtfiuiann$),  a  s|»evies  of  deer  bund 
in  all  p.arts  of  North  America,  from  Mexico  to  abovt 
N".  lat.  43',  and  from  the  Atlantic  tc  the  I'.o  itio 
Ocean.  It  is  the  species  coinmoi  K  called  lb  cr  by 
the    Anclo-Amcricans.     It    is   smaller   and  more 


undertakings  was  performed  by  C.  himself,  whose  clegnnt  than  lh 
Sanscrit   and  other    grammars    have    been    highly   colour — light 


spoken  of  by  the  lat"  Mr.  Wil-ou  Hoden,  professor  in  autumn,  and  ......  ^ 

Of  Sanscrit  at  Oxford.     Cwas  professor  of  Oriental    throat,  chin,  and  inner 
Languages  at  Fort  William  Colk  ge,  Calcutta,  from  The 
18(a)  to  1830.  J  size 

on 


union  -tag  ;    ol    very  variable 
bro'.va    in  ,-piing,  slaty  blue 
dull  brown  in  winier;  the  teals. 

Inf... 


parts    of   the  limbs 
irni    of   the    adult    male  .ire  of  moderate 
ut  strongly  back v  it  I,  ami  then  suddenly 
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CARIAMA — CARIES. 


forward,  so  ns  to  bring  their  tips  nearly  above  the 
nose  ;  thev  have  several  snags.  The  fawn  is  pro- 
fusely decked  with  white  spots,  arranged  in  lines, 
and  sometime*  running  into  stripes.  The  name  C. 
is  extended  generally  to  several  nearly  allied  spe- 
cie*, found  in  Mexico,  California,  Ac. 


abject  treated,  the  latter  in  a  proportionate  eleva- 
tion of  them  all.  Nay,  further,  the  destruction  of 
harmony  is  essential  to  C,  and  where  harmony  is 
the  prevailing  quality  of  its  subject,  the  required 
effect  may  frequently  Iks  produced  by  this  means 
alone ;  whereas  harmony  belongs  of  necessity  to 
CARIAMA  (Mier<*J.irt >,[><*  eristatn*),  a  bird  of  idealisation,  and  where  its  absence  was  the  charac- 
thc  order  GrMr,  allied  to  the  cranes,  but  exhibit-  tenattc  defect  of  the  object  as  a  real  existence,  an 
it;g  at.-o  points  of  strong  resemblance  to  gallinaceous  'deal  of  a  humble  kind  limy  frequently  be  produced 
birds,  among  which  it  has  therefore  been  proposed  by  simply  restoring  it 

to  rank  it,  next  to  the  guans.  It  is  a  native  of  W  ben  used  with  reference  to  sensible  represents. 
Guiana,  Br.m',  and  raraguav,  inhabiting  open  plains  tion-  C-  stands,  to  the  genuine  productions  of  the 


and  the  outskirts  of  forests,  where  it  feeds  chiefly  on 
0cr|»etits,  lizard-,  and  insects.  It  is  larger  than  the 
common  heron;  the  plumage  is  brown,  finely  waved 
with  djrker  brown,  whitish  on  the  lower  parts. 
When  pursued,  the  C.  seeks  safety  by  running,  and 
does  not  readily  attempt  to  use  its  wings.  Its  voice 
resembles  that'of  a  young  turkey.  It  is  much  es- 
teemed for  the  table,  and  it  is  sometimes  reared  in  a 
domesticated  state. 

CARIBBEAN'  SEA,  the  grandest  inlet  of 
the  western  hemisphere— corresponding,  in  several 
respects,  to  the  Mediterranean  in  the  eastern — is 
separated  from  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  by  Yucatan, 
and  from  the  Atlantic  Ocean  by  the  great  arch  of 
the  Antilles,  between  Cuba  and  Trinidad  inclusive, 
stretching  in  X.  lat.  from  about  8'  to  about  22"', 
and  In  W.  long,  from  about  61*  to  about  8«» "'. 
The  C.  S.  forms  the  turning-point  in  the  vast  cycle 
of  waters  known  as  the  Ort.K  STiirAW  (q.  v.),  that 
w  heels  round,  with  the  regularity  of  time  itself,  from 
Southern  Africa  to  Northern  Europe.  It  pours 
its  waters  into  the  (Julf  of  Mexico  on  the  west, 
which  shoots  forth,  on  the  east,  the  Florida  Stream 
with  the  computed  volume  of  8imm>  Mississippi*.  To 
supply  this  enormous  efflux,  the  C.  S.  draws  on  the 
Atlantic,  laving  under  contribution  nearly  all  the 
trade-wind  regions  of  that  ocean,  so  as  literally  to 
become  the  recept  iclc  of  the  Amazon  and  the  Ori- 
noco. To  the  British  Isles,  it  is,  in  this  connec- 
tion, an  object  of  peculiar  interest.  Rendering  still 
warmer  the  warm  Hoods  which  it  concentrates,  it 
imparts  to  the  Florida  Stream  that  high  temperature 
which  tends,  with  the  aid  of  the  prevalent  winds, 
to  mitigate,  climate  from  Guernsey  to  Shetland.  In 
common  with  the  Islands  of  its  eastern  boundary, 


plastic  and  pictorial  arts,  in  the  same  relation  in 
which  farce  stands  to  the  legitimate  drama.  Both 
C.  and  furce  are  tims  degenerate  forms  of  art ; 
and  though  requiring  much  cleverness  for  their  suc- 
cessful execution,  and  often  affording  lively  satis- 
faction to  the  spectator,  can  scarcely  he  said  in 
general  to  have  an  elevating  object,  or  any  other 
tendency  than  to  amuse.  When  used  as  ancillary 
to  well-directed  and  merited  satire,  C.  assumes 
a  nobler  character,  and  it  is  to  the  credit  of 
our  nation  that  it  is  so  frequently  thus  employed 
in  our  ephemeral  literature.  The  best  examples 
of  C.  which  have  ever  ap|>eared  in  the  literature 
of  any  people,  are  to  bo  found  to  the  pages  of 
Punch. 

CA'RIES  (rottrnnesn)  is  a  disense  of  bone  analo- 
gous to  the  ulceration  of  soft  tissues.  It  is  charac- 
terised by  a  gradual  loss  of  substance,  from  the  par- 
ticles of  bone  being  absorbed,  or  being  cast  off  and 
washed  away  in  a  purulent  discharge.  It  begin*  as 
an  unhealthy  inflammation,  followed  by  exudation 
of  new  materials,  and  softening  of  the  part  affected. 
On  examination,  the  bone-cells  are  found  filled  with 
a  reddish  glairy  fluid,  and  in  scrofulous  patients, 
deposits  of  tubercle.  After  C.  has  existed  for  some 
time  an  abscess  forms,  and  burst* ;  its  aperture  re- 
mains open,  discharging  a  thin  fluid,  which  contains 
particles  of  the  bone.  If  a  probe  be  passed  through 
this  opening,  it  will  bo  felt  to  sink  into  some  soft 
gritty  substance;  this  is  the  carious  bone,  which,  if 
removed,  and  well  washed,  will  be  found  to  resemble 
in  whiteness  and  fragility  loaf-sugar  softening  in  hot 
water. 

C.  may  attack  any  bone,  but  it  usually  selects  the 
vertebras,  those  of  the  wrist  and  foot,  and  the  soft 


the  C.  S.  takes  its  name  from  their  now  extinct  ab'o- !  t>»ds  of  long  bones  forming  joints.    To  this  terrible 


rigiues,  the  Caribs. 

CA'RIBBEE  BARK,  or  PITON  BARK,  is  the 
bark  of  Exoitanma  Varibceutn,  a  small  tree  which 
grows  in  the  West  Indies  and  in  Mexico,  and  be- 
longs to  tins  natural  order  Cinchonaceie.  The  genus 
£'jr«*>tmi»,i  is  very  nearly  allied  to  Cinchona,  from 
which  it  differs  in  having  the  stamens  exserted, 
whereas  in  Cinchona  they  are  included  within  the 
corolla.  E.  C<irih»>im  has  ovate  lanceolate  leaves, 
and  is  known  in  the  West  Indies  as  the  Scn-*uk 
Jtccch.  C.  B.  has  a  very  bitter  taste,  and  a  very 
fiint  smell.  It  contains  none  of  the  characteristic 
alkaloids  of  cinchona,  yet  very  much  resembles  it  in 
some  of  its  properties,  and  is  one  of  the  barks  some- 
times substituted  for  the  true  cinchona  barks. 
CA  RICA.    See  Pa  paw. 

CARB'ATC'RE  (Ttal.  caricntnrn,  from  earirarr, 
to  load  or  overcharge).  The  etymology  of  this  wort! 
indicates  its  meaning  very  distinctly,  which  is  that 
of  a  representation  of  a  face,  form,  or  character,  in 
which  the  salicr.l  features  are  exaggerated  or  over- 
loaded, to  the  extent  of  producing  a  ludicrous  ef- 
fect, without  entirely,  or  even  essentially  destroy- 
ing the  resemblance  C.  may  be  regarded  as  the 
opposite  of  idealisation  ;  the  former  consisting  in 
a  disproportionate  development  of  some,  very  fre- 


diseasc  most  deformities,  not  congenital,  are  owing. 
The  carious  vertebra?  yield  under  the  weight  of  the 
trunk,  and  the  spine  curves  forwards,  or  to  ono 
side.  In  the  joint-ends  of  bones,  the  part  enlarges, 
the  cartilages  become  affected,  matter  forms,  and 
amputation  of  the  limb,  or  excision  of  the  joint,  is 
frequently  necessary  to  save  the  patient's  life.  Too 
often  the  disease  recurs  with  night-sweats,  hectic, 
and  death. 

The  causes  of  C.  are  constitutional,  though  it  may 
be  accidentally  determined  to  some  particular  part 
of  the  body  by  any  irritation,  such  as  a  blow,  or  ex- 
posure to  atmospheric  changes.  Scrofulous  persons, 
and  those  who  have  had  syphilis  or  mercury  in  ex- 
cess at  any  period  of  their  lives,  are  more  subject 
to  it  than  others.  If  affecting  a  small  bone,  the 
latter  may  be  entirely  removed  ;  and  if  the  disease 
is  strictly  limited  to  the  ends  of  bones  forming  a 
joint,  these  may  be  excised.  Within  the  last  thirty 
years,  great  advances  have  been  made  in  this  depart- 
ment of  surgery,  and  C.  of  the  joints  is  but  seldom 
counted  a  sufficient  reason  for  amputation  ;  the 
knee,  hip,  shoulder,  elbow,  ankle,  and  wrist-joints 
have  all  been  repeatedly  excised  successfully  in  this 
country.  In  situations  where  the  part  cannot  bo 
reached  by  instruments,  lotions  of  dilute  acid  may 
be  injected,  with  the  view  of  stimulating  the  carious 


qucntly  of  one  only,  of  the  characteristics  of  the  |  surface  to  assume  a  healing  action. 
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The  treatment  of  C.  consists  in  supporting  the 
patient's  strength  by  judicious  change  of  air,  and 
tonic?,  with  the  administration  of  medicines,  such 
as  cod-liver  oil  in  scrofula,  which  appears  to  combat 
the  constitutional  predisposition  to  the  disease.  In 
tho.se  parts  where  the  diseased  bone  can  be  reached, 
it  should  be  gouged  or  scraped  away,  so  as  to  leave 
a  healthy  surface  of  bone,  which  may  granulate  up, 
and  heal. 

Cakiks.  or  thk  Turrit  depends,  it  is  supposed, 
on  an  original  faulty  formation  of  their  substance, 
■when,  after  any  depressing  cause,  especially  in  scrof- 
ulous and  ill-nourished  persons,  they  Eoften  end 
crumble  away,  at  last  laying  open  the  cavity  which 
contains  the*  nervous  pulp  of  the  tooth,  and  pro- 
ducing toothache.  Tretttmmt  —  The  carious  surface 
should  be  removed,  and,  as  a  substitute  for  the  lost 
substance,  gold  or  some  other  substance  should  be 
stuffed  into  the  cavity.  If  the  pulp  be  exposed,  the 
hole  should  be  stuffed  with  some  softer  material, 
till  the  parts  are  somewhat  hardened ;  for  this, 
Mr.  Tomes,  of  London,  recommends  a  plug  of 
cotton-wool  dipped  in  a  mixture  of  mastich,  a 
drachm,  and  rectified  spirit  or  Eau-de-Cologne,  an 
ounce  and  a  half;  or  of  gutta-percha  dissolved  in 
chloroform. 

CARIGXA'XO,  a  town  of  Fiedmont,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Turin,  about  1 1  miles  south  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  near  the  left  l>atik  of  the  I'o,  in 
the  midst  of  a  most  beautiful  country  ;  lias  some  line 
churches,  manufactures  of  silk  twist,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  8iK)0.  This  towu  gives  nume  to  a  branch  of 
the  House  of  Savoy. 

CA'RILLON.   Sec  Bell. 

CARIMA'TA,  a  name  applied  to  the  passage 
between  Borneo  and  liilliton  ;  also  to  a  cluster  of 
Islets  in  the  satne  passage ;  and  lastly,  to  the  prin- 
cipal member  of  the  group,  whose  highest  point,  a 
peak  of  21)00  feet,  is  in  lat.  1"  30'  S.,  and  long.  108' 
54'  E. 

CARIXA'RIA,  a  remarkable  and  interesting  ge- 
nus of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order  called 
Jfeteropuda  or  Xurlcobrunrhiata,  having  a  thin  shell, 
in  form  somewhat  like  that  of  a  limpet,  which, 
however,  only  covers  the  visceral  sac  (heart,  gills, 
kc),  leaving  the  greater  part  of  the  animal  exposed. 
The  shells  of  some  of  the  species  have  been  some- 
times denominated  Venn*'*  Slipper  and  (A« 
Nautilu*.  The  body  is  gelatinous,  and  so  trans- 
parent that  much  of  its  interior  organisation  can 
be  seen.  Nearly  opposite  to  the  part  of  the  back 
occupied  by  the  shell  is  a  sort  of  vertical  fin,  an- 
swering to  the  foot  of  the  other  gasteropoda. 
The  species  of  C.  are  all  marine,  are  found  only  in 
the  sens  of  the  warmer  latitudes,  and  generally 
swim  with  the  back  downward.  Closely  allied  to 
C.  is  the  genus  Firola,  in  which  there  is  no  shell 
at  all. 

CARI'XI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  intendancy  of 
Falermo,  and  12  miles  west-north-west  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  has  an  old  castle  ;  and  a  population 
of  70<>(),  chiefly  engaged  iu  fishing. 

CARIXO'LA,  a  town  of  Xaples,  in  the  province 
of  Terra  di  Lavoro,  2<>  miles  south-east  of  Gaeta. 
It  has  a  cathedral,  and  a  Franciscan  convent. 
The  district  produces  excellent  wine.  Fop.  about 
50O0. 

CARI'N'TUIA  (Ger.  h'tirtdhen),  a  crown-land  of 
the  Austrian  empire,  forming  part  of  the  old  king- 
dom of  Iilyria,  with  an  area  of  3'.<:>8  square  miles, 
and  a  population,  in  1S.07,  of  S32.5'J3,  a  decrease  of 
nearlv  14.<><K>,  as  compared  with  1854.  The  princi- 
pal river  is  the  Drave,  which  passe*  through  the 
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country  from  west  to  east,  in  a  course  of  almost  150 
miles.  The  geueral  aspect  of  the  country  is  moun- 
tainous, with  long  deep  valleys,  that  of  the  Drave 
widening  at  Villach  and  Khigenfurt  into  a  great 
plain.  The  valley  of  the  Dravo  divides  the  Norte 
from  the  CarintMan  Aij*.  Agriculture  is  carried 
on  to  a  limited  extent,  owing  to  the  mountainous 
character  of  tho  country,  great  part  of  which  is  occu- 
pied in  pasture,  or  covered  tilth  brush-wood.  Jinny 
horses  and  cattle  are  reared  and  exported.  The 
principal  products  are  mineral.  One  of  the  principal 
branches  of  industry  is  the  manufacture  of  hardware  ; 
the  other  manufactures  include  woollens,  silk  stuffs, 
and  cottons.  The  capital  is  Klagenfurt  — Tho  an- 
cient inhabitants  were  the  (  ami,  who  derived  their 
name  from  the  Celtic  word  earn  or  corn,  Lat.  eornu, 
Eng.  horn — an  allusion  to  the  craggy,  born-like  pin- 
nacles of  their  hills.  Itefore  the  time  of  Augustus, 
it  belonged  to  Xoricum,  afterwards  to  the  Roman 
empire.  By  and  by  the  Carni  were  swept  away  in 
the  deluge  of  immigration  from  the  east,  and  Slaves 
settled  in  the  country.  After  some  lime  the  Slaves 
themselves  were  so  heavily  oppressed  by  the  Avari, 
that  they  called  to  their  assistance  a  Frank,  named 
Sarno,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Cnrantania, 
which  included  much  more  than  the  present  ('.,  but 
fell  to  pieces  after  his  death.  Charlemagne  add.  d 
C.  to  the  empire  of  the  Franks,  and  made  it  a  mark- 
grafdom.  Finally,  it  came  into  the  possession  of 
Austria  (q.  v.) 

CARI  SSA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  tho  natural  order 
AjKx-t/nueae.  (,'.  CmintUt*  is  a  thorny  shrub,  much 
u*ed  for  fences  iu  India;  and  the  fruit,  called  caran- 
das — a  Iwrry  about  the  size  of  a  small  plum — for 
tarts  and  preserves. 

CARLEX,  EifiLtr.,  a  well-known  Swedish  novel- 
writer,  was  bom,  181i>,  in  Stockholm,  or, 
say,  18<»7,  at  Stromstad.  Her 
Schmidt  or  Smith.  During  childhood,  her  talent  in 
imaginative  fiction  was  remarked  by  her  friends  ; 
but  it  was  not  till  1838  that  her  first  novel, 
Waldemar  Klein,  was  given  to  the  world.  She  wus 
then  a  widow,  having  been  married,  in  1827,  to  M. 
Flygare.  Iu  18-11,  she  was  again  married  to  J.  G. 
Carlen,  a  lawyer,  and  known  as  a  poet,  iu  Stock- 
holm. Her  literary  productiveness  has  been  very 
remarkable,  her  fictions  being  chiefly  founded  on 
the  characteristics  of  the  lower  orders  iu  Sweden; 
and,  although  faulty  in  many  respects,  they  are 
especially  rich  and  striking  in  incident ;  and  her 
characters,  without  exhibiting  any  very  deep  in- 
sight or  subtle  analytic  power,  are  yet  intelligible 
and  consistent.  Among  her  many  works,  which 
have  been  translated  into  English,  are  7'he  Jl<»u  of 
Tltixtlchmd,  Tlic.  Birthright,  The  lUrnnt,  The  Kien'tt 
of  a  Tear,  77ie  L>irer*  Stratagem,  (rutin tin  l.in- 
durm.  The  Maiden  *  Tmrer,  Woimin't  Life,  Ac.  IK-r 
works  arc  largely  circulated  both  iu  Europe  and  in 
America. 

CARLETON,  William,  one  of  the  most  popular 
living  writers  of  tales  describing  Irish  life  and  man- 
ners, was  born,  17'.)H,  at  Frillisk,  in  the  county  of 
Tyrone.  Bred  and  educated  among  the  peasantry, 
he  passed  through  the  common  suffering*  and  pri- 
vations of  Irish  poverty,  and,  alter  receiving  some 
scanty  instruction  in  a  hedge-school,  be,  in  his  17th 
year,  went  to  an  academy  which  a  relative  had 
opened  at  GloHslough,  where  he  remained  two  years. 
Afterwards,  a  vague  ambition  led  him  to  Dublin, 
where  he  arrived  with  only  some  three  shillings 
in  his  pocket,  and  where,  in  iMlo.  he  published  his 
Trait*  and  Storiet  of  the  Irixh  J'truantrg.  Tbeir 
freshness  of  style  pleased  the  public,  and  won  the 
favour  of  critics.  A  second  series,  issued  in  1832. 
was  also  well  received ;  and,  iu  1839,  he  published 
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a  powerful  story,  entitled  J-'anlormtgha  the  MUtr, 
in  several  passages  of  wluch,  however,  his  humour 
becomes  extravagant.  Subsequently,  C.  jniblisbed  a 
aeries  of  talcs  (8  yoUl,  Dub.  1841  I,  nm-My  of  |,:it],,-iic- 
interest,  but  Including  a  very  ami  liun  urcus 

sketch  of  the  Jlisfortunts  tfBar,,.  w  Jir,it>,i;i<ii>,  w  hieli 
proved  a  great  favourite.  Tin-  moi-v  „f  Y,t!r<>t<u.- 
M'L'ivtciiy  is  half  political  ami  iuu-ivliri<>>js  m  it* 
tendency,  defending  the  Irish  C.itin.»lic  pnr-itmn:l, 
and  advocating  repeal  of  the  l.  t  i  m  ;  ii  appi  .in-ij  in 
Ifilo.  Other  narratives— AWy  tl"  /.'-t  r.  ]  -  |> '■  ;  /'f,< 
JUack  J'.opkrL,  1S47;  and  fh  i  <(>•■■  /  >■;■■/.,,;  l*in 
— are  mure  or  leas  vehicle*  of  pacu  --p-i  it,  b  u  ,  <»n- 
taiu  manv  proofs  of  the  author's  -n,iu>.  UY  V  , 
AV»//w,  3  vol-.,  appeared  in  I  Sf.:..  and  77-  /  ^  /;.,- 
iu  ltM'.o.  C.  i*  the  true  historian  ..I'  the  Iri-h  jn-op:.-. 
Sharing  in  their  qualities  of  niiml  ami  :•  i>i i <••■:; i un  nr. 
he  has  a  true  sympathy  with  r  I  - « ■  i  r  y>\<  ami 
Borrow*,  ami  a  graphic  and  pirniiv'i/m  jhh  wn!i 
which  to  de*crifi«  them.  In  cu:iO:<Tati>iu  ul  di- 
L'tcrHry  service*,  he  enjoys  a  gmeruineni  j^  ii^i' >n  nt 
£UW  a  yeur.    lie  died  in  I8fli>. 

CARI.I,    (JloVANNI      RlSAI.I'",     n      JYihi-uM  .  l  1 

Italiuu  economist  anil  archrvoUiu'i-',  m-i-  In ■:  n  at 
Capo  d'Isiria,  April  17-".  E<  1 : i » • : i * > ■  ■  1  a'  I . i mi ..■  nml 
at  Flauibro  in  the  Friuli,  lie  v.  a-,  :n  1  i--  IML'i  il  . 
appoinleil  protestor  of  n^troilo  i:>  :.:nl  i .:; w:_u i ion  ai 
Padita.  In  17,'* I,  lie  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  frrcat  work  On  the  Illilon/  of  t/it  Coin*  and 
Cur r  »•■'/,  and  on  the  Institution  of  (lie  Mind  of  /f«/y. 
the  fourth  and  last  volume  of  which  appeared  six 
years  later.  The  liook  treats  of  the  monetary  history 
of  Italy  from  the  fall  of  the  Western  empire  until 
the  17th  c,  and  is  profusely  illustrated  with  represen- 
tations of  coins,  national  and  foreign,  circulating  in 
Italy  during  the  various  ages;  and  their  value  ns 
compared  with  the  price  of  provisions  at  different 
periods  is  also  calculated.  HL«  merit*  as  ft  financier 
were  not  overlooked.  He  was  made  President  of 
the  Council  of  Commerce  nnd  Public  Economy  at 
Milan,  and  afterwards  President  of  the  New  Council 
of  Finances,  into  which  branch  of  administration  he 
introduced  many  admirable  reforms.  The  inhabitants 
were  al-o  indebted  to  his  influence  for  the  abolition 
of  the  Inquisitional  Tribunal.  He  also  wrote  some 
valuable  works  on  Istrian  ami  other  antiquities; 
dissertations  on  classical  subject*  ;  against  sorcery  ; 
against  Rousseau's  theory  of  natural  religion,  4c. 
He  died  February  1 "'.»».  His  works,  exclusive  of 
his  Italian  Antiqniti'*,  were  published  in  19  vols. 
8vo  (Milan,  17*4— 171*4). 

CA  KLINE  THI  STLE  (Carli'ua),  a  genus  of 
plants  of  the  natural  order  Coin/>o*it<r,  closely  allied 
to  the  true  Thistles,  from  which  I  hey  arc"  distin- 
guished by  the  inner  scales  of  the  involucre  spread- 
ing like  rays,  and  being  coloured  and  shining. 
These  involucral  scales  are  remarkably  hvgrometric, 
expanding  iu  dry  ami  closing  together  in  wet 
weather,  and  this  projierty  they  retain  for  a  long 
time  ;  the  heads  of  flowers  are  therefore  often  nailed 
on  cottage-doors  in  many  parts  of  Eurojie,  to  indi- 
cate the  weather.  The  name  C  T.  is  derived  from  a 
legend,  that  an  angel  shewed  the  root  of  one  of  the 
Hpecies  to  Charlemagne  as  a  remedy  for  a  plague. 
This  species.  <'.  ticttnlix,  grows  on  hilts  and  moun- 
tains, es|H'cinlly  in  calcareous  soils  in  the  middle 
latitudes  of  Kurope.  It  has  a  very  short  stem,  and 
very  large  heads  of  flowera,  a  ml  was  formerly  in 
high  repute  for  the  niedieinal^fftucs  of  its  root — 
which  is  in  large  dowj^-a  drastic  purgative — 
but  its  use  is  now  almost  confined  to  veterinary 
practice. — The  only  llritish  species  is  the  common 
0.  T.  (('.  ntlyariM),  not  (infrequent  in  England  and 
some  parts  of  Scotland,  and  sometimes  rather  a 
troublesome  weed,  but  always  indicative  of  a  poor 


soil.  It  Las  a  stein  at  lout  a  foot  high ;  and  many 
purplish  heads  of  flowers  set  amidst  straw-col- 
oured rays. 


Car'iac  Thi-olc  1  mi'"Vr..:  or  n.'.VO 


CA'RI.INtIS,  in  Ship-building,  are  small  beam* 
laid  fore  and  aft,  and  re-ting  upon  the  main  or  deck 
henrns.  Thc*e,  with  other  pieces  called  /,<l>jt  *,  laiil  at 
right  angles  to  them,  form  a  framework  by  which 
the  deck  is  supported. 

CARLISLE,  a  parliamentary  and  munijipal 
borough,  episcopal  city,  and  ancient  town  in  North 
Cumberland,  the  capital  of  the  county,  12  miles 
ea»t  of  the  Sol  way  Firth,  Jtoo  miles  nonh-west-hy- 
north  of  London,  101  miles  south  of  Edinburgh, 
and  60  west-south-we>t  of  Newcastle.  It  is  a  chief 
station  on  the  west  railway  route  from  London 
to  Edinburgh,  ami  is  the  terminus  of  seven  differ- 
ent lines  of  railway.  It  stands  on  an  eminence 
in  a  wide  plain  at  the  confluence  of,  and  nearly 
surrounded  by,  the  Eden,  Cahhw,  and  FeteriL 
Many  fine  new  streets  and  buildin-.'s  have  been 
lately  added  to  the  city.  The  chief  branches  of 
industry  arc  cotton,  gingham,  and  check  manufac- 
tures;  print,  iron,  and  dye  works;  and  salmon- 
lisheries.  It  has  a  small  cathedral  of  red  freestone, 
of  which  Paley  was  archdeacon.  The  castle  was 
founded  in  1<»W2,  and  is  now  a  barracks ;  the 
remains  of  the.  keep  form  a  massive  lofty  tower, 
with  a  very  deep  well.  Mary  Queen  of  Scots  was 
confined  in  the  castle  after  the  buttle  of  Lami-ide. 
A  canal  of  11  miles,  from  lmwness  on  the  Solwny 
Firth  to  C,  formerly  admitted  vessels  of  lot)  tons; 
but  the  bed  of  the  canal  has  now  been  converted 
into  a  railway,  from  which  a  line  aho  branches  to 
the  newly-formed  jairt  of  Silhuh,  where  an  exten- 
sive dock  has  been  constructed  on  the  Sol  way, 
at  a  distance  of  somites  from  Carlisle.  Pop.  iu  17m't, 
4'W);  1801,  K>,i!21  ;  1H7.1,  2rt,SM.  ('.  returns  two 
members  to  parliament.  In  185is.  R:i:?  vessels,  of 
7-.',t;v7  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  Port  of  C, 
which  stands  where  the  canal  formerly  joined  tho 
Sol  way.  Roman  remains  have  been  found  here 
— coius,  altars,  inscriptions,  brass  incense  vases, 
4c.  Being  near  the  west  end  of  Hadrian's  Wall, 
C.  was  probably  a  Ilomau  station.  It  was  the  seat 
of  the  ancient  kings  of  Cumbria.  The  Picts  and 
Scots  ravaged  ji.  About  9(Hi,  it  was  destroyed 
by  the  Panes,  after  which  it  remained  desolato 
for  'JOO  years.  Tltenco  to  the  union  of  England 
nnd  Scotland,  it  was  closely  connected  with  tho 
border  wars,  and  underwent  many  sieges.  To  its 
being  long  a  fortified  border  town  it  owed  much 
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of  Hh  importance  and  privileges,  but  it  declined 
much  after  the  union.  The.  C.  corporation,  in 
174."),  proclaimed  J'liitce  Charles  king  of  Grer.t 
Britain.  The  Duke  of  Cumberland  afterwards 
took  thu  city,  ami  punished  the  chief  uctont  with 
death,  and  the  inhabitant*  with  other  cruelties. 
In  1131,  Henry  I.  niade<C.  a  bishopric— The  C. 
Tables  of  Mortality,  based  on  the  deaths  which 
occurred  in  C.  1 77 It — 1787,  were  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
llevshnm,  and  liave  been  ever  since  much  used  by 
life-insurance  offices,  ua  being  nearest  the  average. 

Carlisle  Cathedral  was  commenced  about 
lo92  by  Waller,  a  Norman.  It  was  founded  by 
William  Rulus,  and  dedicated  in  llnl  by  Henry  I.  ; 
nnd  in  1111,  was  made  the  cathedral  church  of  the 
newly-formed  diocese.  A  great  p;irt  of  the  original 
Normau  building  was  destroyed  by  fire  in  12'.  2. 
The  new  edifice  contains  specimens  of  all  the 
styles  of  early  English — simple  pointed,  geometric, 
and  (lowing.  Two-thirds  of  the  fine  Not  mini  iiuve, 
originally  HI  feet  long,  were  destroyed  by  Crom- 
well ;  the  portion  that  was  left  has  long  been  used 
as  a  parish  church.  In  1  s:>;$  the  restoration  was 
commenced.  The  choir  is:  one  of  the  finest  iu 
England.  IMS  feet  long,  and  72  high,  and  consists  of 

8  pointed  arches.    The  cast  window,  consisting  of 

9  lights,  is  considered  the  finest  decorated  window 
iu  England.  The  tower  is  very  low,  rising  but  one 
story  above  the  choir.  It  formerly  supported  a  tim- 
ber spire,  which  was  removed  iu  li'.Ol.  This  cathe- 
dral bus  lour  canons. 

CARLISLE,  Okorrk  William  Frf.nerkk  How- 
ard, Eaki.  of.  K.  <i.,  wus  born  April  IK,  I8u2. 
Educated  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he,  iu  182 1,  obtained 
the  Chancellor  and  Ncwdegute  prizes  lor  his  Latin 
nnd  English  poems.  He  entered  the  public  service 
in  1826  as  an  attache.  Iu  18»<>,  he  (then  Lord  Mor- 
peth), along  with  Henry  (now  Lord)  brougham,  was 
elected  one  of  the  representatives  of  the  important 
constituency  of  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire,  a 
position  which  he  held  in  the  liberal  interest  for 
upwards  of  ten  years.  Under  the  administration  of 
Lord  Melbourne,  he  held  the  office  of  chief  secretary 
for  Ireland  (1815 — 1841),  and  his  impartial  distri- 
bution of  patronage  made  him  very  popular  in 
Dublin.  Rejected  in  1811  by  the  West  Riding,  he 
was  again  elected  in  184i>,  aud  remained  one  of  iLs 
representatives  until  the  death  of  his  father  (184*) 
called  him  to  the  House  of  Lords.  Under  Lord 
John  Russell's  ministry  (1840— 1852).  lie  was  Chief 
Comuii.-.-ioner  of  Woods  aud  Forests,  and  afterwards 
Chancellor  of  the  Duchy  of  Lancaster.  When  Lord 
Palmer*ton  was  made  prime  minister  in  1855,  C. 
was  appointed  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland,  a  post 
which  he  held  until  the  advent  of  the  Earl  of 
Derby's  government  in  18.18;  and  he  succeeded  to 
the  same  office  again  when  Lord  Palmeiston  was 
reinstated  in  185'.».  C.  has  obtained  some  reputa- 
tion as  a  literary  man,  chiefly  by  his  lectures  on  hU 
travels  in  the  United  States,  on 'the  life  and  writing 
of  Pope,  and  his  Diary  in  Turkiih  and  Greek 
Waters.    He  died  in  1864. 

CARLOS,  Dox,  Infante  of  Spain,  born  July  8, 
1545,  at  Yallailolid,  was  the  son  of  Philip  II.  Af- 
ter his  recognition  as  heir  to  the  throne,  in  1560, 
Don  C.  was  sent  to  study  at  the  University  of  Alcala 
de  Henares;  where,  however,  be  profited  so  little, 
that  the  king,  regarding  him  a*  unqualified  to 
reign,  invited  a  nephew,  the  Archduke  Rudolf,  to 
Spain,  intending  to  make  him  heir  to  the  throne. 
Excluded  from  all  participation  in  the  government, 
Don  C.  conceived  a  strong  aversion  toward  the 
king's  confidants,  and  especially  was  unwilling  that 
the  Duke  of  Alva  should  have  the  government  of 
Flanders.  In  confession  to  a  priest,  on  Christmas 
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eve  1567,  he  betrayed  his  purpose  to  assassinate  a 
certain  [mtsoii  ;  aud  as  the  king  w  as  lielieved  to  bo 
the  intended  victim,  thu  confession  was  divulged. 
The  papers  of  Don  C.  were  seized,  and  being  tried, 
he  was  found  guilty  of  conspiring  against  the  life 
of  the  king,  aud  of  traitorously  endeavouring  to 
raise  an  insurrection  in  Flanders.  The  sentence  was 
left  for  the  king  to  pronounce.  Philip  declared  that 
he  could  make  no  exception  in  favour  of  such  an 
unworthy  son;  but  sentence  of  deiith  was  not  for- 
mally recorded.  Shortly  nfterwurds,  he  died,  July 
"24,  1508,  and  was  interred  in  the  Dominican  mon- 
astery, El-Real,  nt  Madrid.  The  suspicion  that  he 
wus  poisoned  or  strangled,  has  no  valid  evidence  to 
support  it.  Schiller,  iu  his  tragedy  D™,  Carlot,  has 
widely  departed  from  historical  testimonies. 

CARLOS  UK  DOCRHON,  Dos  Maria  Isipor, 
born  March  29,  1788,  was  the  second  son  of 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  and  was  educated  chiefly  by 
priests.  After  tho  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
Spain,  his  brother,  Ferdinand  VII.,  reaseended  the 
throne;  but  having  married  thrice  without  issue, 
Don  ('.  began  to  cherish  the  hope  of  succeeding 
his  brother.  An  insurrection  in  his  interest  broke 
out  in  1825,  in  Catalonia;  but  was  put  down,  Don 
C.  himself  not  participating  in  it.  A  fourth 
time,  however,  the  indefatigable  Ferdinand  married, 
and  the  result  was  a  daughter,  the  Infanta  Maria 
Isabella  (present  queen  of  Spain),  born  October  In, 
ls:>0.  Now,  as  the  Sulique  Imw,  excluding  females 
from  succession  to  the  throne,  had  been  abrogated, 
the  hopes  of  the  Curlists,  as  the  followers  of  Don  C. 
were  called,  were  destroyed.  During  the  illness 
of  the  king,  iu  September  18.12,  the  Curlists  suc- 
ceeded so  far  as  to  win  from  him  a  re-institution 
of  the  Saiique  Law ;  but  he  revoked  it  again  ad 
soon  as  he  had  partially  recovered,  and  thus  Don  C. 
was  again  disap|)ointeil.  As  he  still  continued  his 
agitation,  be  was  banished  in  18.1:5,  to  Portugal, 
nnd,  soon  afterwards,  was  commanded  to  reside 
iu  the  Papal  States.  But  before  C.  hail  embarked 
for  Italy,  King  Ferdinand  VII.  died,  September  29, 
1818.  Don  C.  was  now  recognised  as  heir  to  the 
throne  of  Spain,  not  only  by  the  Curlists,  but  also 
by  Pom  Miguel  in  Portugal  ;*  and  having  refused  to 
obey  the  queen-regent's  order  for  his  deportation 
to  Italy,  he  was  declared  a  rebel,  October  16, 
1S11.  By  the  quadruple  alliance  of  Spain.  Portugal, 
England,  and  France,  both  C.  and  Dom  Miguel 
were  banished  from  Portugal,  and  in  June  1834, 
the  former  embarked  for  England.  In  the  follow* 
ing  mouth  be  returned  to  the  continent,  passed 
in  disguise  throush  Paris,  and  travelled  through 
Bordeaux  and  Bayonnc,  into  Spain,  where  he  excited 
an  insurrection  iu  tho  northern  provinces,  but  was 
ultimately  compelled  to  escape  into  France.  In 
ls3d,  his  claims  to  the  throne  were  unanimously 
rejected  by  the  Constituent  CorteB.  Subsequently, 
Don  C.  lived  for  some  time  at  Bourges,  in  France, 
where  he  kept  up  the  pompous  etiquette  of  the 
Spanish  court.  In  1814.  he  abdicated  in  favour  of 
his  eldest  son,  also  named  Don  Carlos;  and  in  1847 
he  was  |»erniilfcd  to  retire  to  Trieste,  where  he  died, 
March  ltt,  1855.— Dos  Carlos,  the  Younger,  Iwrn 
January  31,  1818.  is  better  known  as  the  Count 
de  Montemolin.  This  second  pretender  made  an 
attempt,  in  April  lsii>,  to  pass  under  a  disguise 
through  France  into  Spain,  but  failed,  and  was  im- 
prisoned for  a  few  djvs  in  the  citadel  of  Perpignun. 
]  Recently  (I860),  a  ^arlist  insurrection  was  once 
j  more  attempted,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Count 
I  ile  Montemolin  and  his  brother  were  arrested,  but 
liberated  after  the  former  had  written  and  signed 
I  a  renunciation  of  all  his  claims  to  the  Spanish 
throne.  Against  this  act  his  brother  Ferdinand  has 
I  registered  his  protest. 
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CAKI.ll  V  1'  X  II I  A  N  S  ,  the  second  dy  nasty  of 
Prankish  kings.  Tiie  origin  of  the  family  is  traced 
to  Ariuiljih,  Bishop  of  Mcu,  who  died  iu  Ml.  His 
(ton,  AtiMjgu-c,  married  a  daughter  of  Pepin,  of 
Landen,  ia  Austrasiu.  His  sou:',  Murtiu  and  Pepin 
d'llot  isiuil  (q.  v.),  as  the  greatest  territorial  lords 
iu  Au.-tr.i-i.i,  were  called  to  the  office  of  Mayor 
of  tho  Palace.  Martin  was  iw-yis^inatud  ;  Pepin,  by 
force  of  arms,  compelled  the  weak  Merovingian 
king,  Theoduric  III.,  to  invest  hiui  with  the  office 
of  Mayor  of  the  Palace  iu  all  the  three  Prankish 
states,  Nvu.-tria,  Australia,  and  Burgundy.  Pepin 
allowed  the  Merovingian  kings  to  remain  upon  the 
throne,  but  they  were  kings  ouly  i:i  name.  He 
died  on  the  17th  December  714,  and  left  as  his  suc- 
cessor, his  young  grandson,  Theodould  ;  but  Charles 
Martel  (  (.  v.),  a  natural  bod  of  Pepin,  was  made 
Mayor  of  the  Palace  by  the  Austrusians,  and  in  this 
capacity  subjected  the  three  states  to  his  power. 
Ho  died  in  7-11.  His  two  sons,  Carloman  ond  Pepin 
le  Bref.  divided  tlw  kiugdom,  although  for  a  time 
the  nominal  Merovingian  dynasty  still  Mibsistcd ; 
but  Pepin  at  last  formally  assumed  the  royal  power, 
and  was  crowned  King  of  the  Franks  on  ad  May 
7S2.  This  is  the  formal  commencement  of  tho 
Carlovingian  dynasty.  Pepin  began  the  conquest  of 
Italy.  His  sons,  Carlomau  anil  Charles  the  Great 
or  Charlemagne  (q.  v.),  succeeded  him,  of  whom  the 
latter  soon  reigneil  alone,  ami  prodigiously  extended 
his  dominions.  Iu  K,M,  Pope  Leo  III.  set  upon  his 
head  the  crown  of  the  Western  Roman  Empire. 
He  divided  his  dominion*  amongst  his  sons,  of 
whom,  however,  only  one,  Irfiu't*  le  Dehonnaire, 
survived  him,  who.  in  the  list  of  the  kings  of 
France,  ap|a>ars  as  Louis  I.,  but  who  was  proj>erly 
Emperor  and  King  of  the  Franks.  With  Charle- 
magne, however,  the  high  abilities  of  his  familv 
suddenly  disapj>earvd,  and  his  successors  shewed 
much  weakness  of  character.  Family  leuds  broke 
out  during  the  life  of  Louis  le  Dehonnaire,  who  had 
divided  his  dominions  in  part  amongst  his  sons, 
and  he  terminated  an  inglorious  reign  in  sjo.  Hy 
a  treaty  concluded  in  August  84S,  Lotharius  I.,  the 
eldest  sou  of  Louis,  obtained  the  imperial  crown 
find  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  with  Lorraine,  Frunche 
Cotnte,  Provence,  and  the  Lyonnois ;  Louis,  his 
brother,  called  Louis  the  German,  obtained  the 
German  part  of  his  father's  dominions;  and  Chailes 
the  Bild,  the  sou  of  a  second  marriage,  obtained 
Xcustria,  Aquitania,  and  the  S/*i»i*/t  Murk;  and 
may  almost  be  regarded  as  the  founder  of  the 
French  monarchy.  The  Emperor  Lotharius  I.  died 
in  8j.%  and  his  dominions  were  again  divided — his 
eldest  sou,  Louis  II.,  being  Emperor  and  King  of 
Italy,  and  his  two  other  sous  kings  of  Lorraine 
and  of  Provence,  but  their  kingdoms  reverted  to 
the  emperor. — Charles  the  Fat,  a  son  of  Louis  the 
German,  having  become  emperor,  was  elected  by 
the  French  nobles  to  be  their  king  in  tifi  ;  and  being 
previously  in  possession  of  Italy  and  Germany, 
united  mid  r  his  sway  great  part  of  Charlemagne's 
empire.  Hut  he  was  a  weak  monarch,  mid  was 
deposed  in  ss".  The  imperial  dignity  passed  by  the 
marriage  of  the  daughter  of  the  Emperor  Arnulph 
with  Fritzl.tr,  Count  of  Franeouin,  to  another  fam- 
ily. The  French  dynasty,  of  which  Charles  the 
Bald  may  be  deemed  the  founder,  continued  in  a 
succession  of  weak  monarch*  lor  about  a  century, 
till  it  terminated  with  the  reign  of  Louis  V..  on 
whose  de:  th,  Hugh  Capet,  the  most  powerful  noble- 
man in  Fiance,  seized  the  crown  in  VS7.  The  Car- 
lovingian kings  had  for  some  time  previous  pos- 
sessed no  real  power.  A  subsequent  marriage,  how- 
ever, connected  their  family  w  ith  that  of  the  Capets, 
and  enabled  the  kings  of  Frauce  to  trace  their  de- 
scent from  Charlemagne. 


The  Carlovingian  dynasty  figures  in  the  early 
history  of  France  as  the  ally  of  the  church.  It 
aided  the  po|>es  against  the  Lombards  ;  made  war 
ou  the  Aquitaniaus,  who  pilluged  and  despoiled  tho 
churches;  established  the  temporal  power  of  the 
successors  of  St.  Peter;  subdued  mid  converted  the 
still  )wgan  Saxon* ;  and  tought  the  Mohammedans 
in  Spain.  Nor,  on  the  other  hand,  do  we  find  the 
church  ungrateful;  it  sanctioned,  by  benediction 
atid  prayer,  the  conquests  of  this  |H>wcrful  family  ;  in 
various  ways  impressed  its  sacred  stamp  of  appro- 
bation upon  it ;  and  for  its  sake  resuscitated  the 
imposing  Idea  of  an  empire  of  the  west.  But  this 
alliance,  which  was  advantageous  to  the  policy  of 
kings  like  Pepin  le  Bref  and  his  son  Charlemagne, 
because  they  had  genius,  vigour,  and  design,  became 
at  a  later  period,  under  their  feeble  successors,  a 
chief  cause  of  the  overthrow  of  the  dynasty,  for  the 
clergy  after  Si  I  grew  stronger  aud  more  exacting 
cve;y  day,  and  forced  the  monarch*  to  new  conces- 
sions. 

CA'RLOVITZ,  or  KA'RLOVITZ,  a  town  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  in  the  military  frontier  of  Slavouia. 
It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Danube, 
about  IS  miles  south-south-east  of  Peterwardeiu,  and 
is  noted  for  its  excellent  wine,  and  for  the  treaty 
concluded  here  in  \tW.  The  wine — .-specially  the 
red  variety — ranks  with  the  best  ami  strongest  ob- 
tained in  Hungary,  and  in  some  years  the  product 
has  amounted  to  about  IJ  million  of  gallons.  Pop. 
about  fKMio.  The  important  treaty  or  peace  of  C. 
was  concluded,  in  ltfi*i*,  between  the  allies  Austria, 
Knssia,  Poland,  and  Venice  on  one  side,  and  the 
Porto  on  the  other,  and  included  the  following  arti- 
cles: That  Au-tria  should  repossess  the  territories 
captured  bv  the  Turks  during  two  centuries  ( which 
included  Hungary  and  Slavouia,  and  she  also  ac- 
quired Transylvania);  that  Venice  should  hold  the 
Morea  as  far  as  the  isthmus;  that  Poland  should 
take  back  Podolia  and  the  lands  in  the  Ckraine  con- 
quered by  Mohammed  IV..  but  should  cede  certain 
places  inMoldavia  ;  and  that  Russia  should  have  the 
territory  of  Azof. 

CA'RLOW,  the  capital  town  of  Carlow  county, 
Ireland,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Burrcn 
and  the  Barrow,  SC>  miles  south-nest  of  Dublin  by 
rail.  It  is  a  well-built  town,  with  two  principal 
streets,  from  which  branch  many  smaller  ones,  and 
a  suburb,  Graigue,  in  Queen's  County,  on  the  op|K>- 
gite  side  of  the  river,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  bridge.  It  had  a  Koman  Catholic  cathedral  am] 
divinity  college.  C.  has  extensive  flour  mills,  and 
is  the  emporium  for  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
district,  which  is  largely  e\|R>rted  fiom  this  place. 
Pop.  '.ilvil.  It  returns  one  member  to  parliament. 
There  are  here  the  remains  of  a  castle,  picturesquely 
situated  on  an  eminence  ou  the  Barrow,  founded  in 
I  lso  by  Sir  Hugh  de  Lacy.  In  IS  til  the  Duke  of 
Clarence  established  the  Kxchequer  of  the  kingdom 
in  this  place.  It  constituted  one  of  the  boundaries 
of  the  Pale,  beyond  which  the  king's  writ  was  not 
recognised  by  the  '  Irishrv.'  Its  first  charter  was 
granted  in  the  ISth  c.  by  William  Marshall,  Earl  of 
Pembroke.  The  town  grew  up  around  this  castle, 
which  was  several  times  besieged  by,  and  alternately 
in  the  possession  of,  the  English  and  Irish.  The 
castle  (one  of  great  extent)  was  in  the  possession  of 
the  insurgents  in  165'»,  when  it  was  closely  invested 
by  General  Ireton  and  the  republican  army.  The 
garrison  surrendered  on  conditions  to  Sir  Hardress 
Waller,  whom  Ireton  had  lett  to  conduct  the  siege. 
It  was  then  dismantled;  and  about  one-half  of  this 
once  stately  castle  now  remains  a  picturesque  ruin. 
In  the  Irish  insurrection  of  17l's,  the  insurgents 
attacked  the  town,  but  were  repulsed  by  the  garri- 
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eon  and  yeomanry,  and  OrO  of  them  killed.  The 
Barrow  is  hero  na\  igahle  for  Miiall  craft  lo  its  junc- 
tion with  the  Graud  Canul  at  Athy. 

C  ARROW,  a  small  inland  county  of  Ireland,  in 
Leinsii  r  province,  with  an  area  of  about  84r'»  square 
miles,  of  which  ifths  arc  arable.  <-'.,  except  in  the 
pout  hern  extremity,  where  it  is  hilly,  is  a  triangular 
fertile  IctcI,  or  gently  undulating  plain,  between 
the  Wicklow  and  Wexford  range  of  hills  on  the 
east,  and  the  highlands  beyond  the  Barrow  on  the 
we."t.  The  chief  rivers  are  the  Harrow  and  Shiner. 
C.  consists  chiefly  of  granite,  corered  in  the  middle 
plain,  or  richer  tracts,  by  limestone  gravel,  on  which 
are  tine  loams  and  pastures.  In  the  uplands,  the 
soil  is  gravelly.  Lower,  carboniferous  limestone 
crops  out  in  the  valley  of  the  Barrow.  On  the 
west  side  of  the  county  begins  the  great  coal 
district  of  Lrin.ster.  In  1858,  -fthsof  the  county  was 
in  crnp.  the  chief  crops  bring  oats,  potatoes,  barley, 
and  wheat.  There  are  many  dairies  on  the  plains. 
The  chief  e.xpoits  are  corn,  flour,  meal,  butter,  &c. 
Along  the  Harrow,  which  fall*  above  a  foot  per 
mile,  are  a  great  many  extensive  corn-mills.  Pop. 
1841,  8fi,'--8;  1851,  t'.8. 059.  It  returns  two  members 
to  parliament.  In  ISM,  there  were  in  the  county 
C9  national  schools,  with  0948  scholars.  The  chief 
towns  are  Callow,  Tullow,  and  Bagcnalstown.  At 
Old  Leighliu  a  synod  was  held  in  tiSO,  to  settle  the 
time  of  Raster.  '  Several  engagement!*  occurred  in 
the  county  during  the  Irish  rebellion  or  1798.  The 
chief  antiquities  of  C.  are  cromlechs,  castles,  and  the 
cathedral  church  of  Old  Leighlin.  A  cromlech,  near 
Carlow  town,  has  a  covering  stone  '23  feet  long,  and 
of  nearly  vo  tons. 

CA  RLSBAP,  or  KA1SER-K  ARLSBAP,  a  town 
in  Bohemia,  much  celebrated  for  its  hot  mineral 
Bprings,  and  frequented  in  suiniuer  by  visitors  of 
the  most  aristocratic  character  from  all  |airta  of 
Europe.  Tlie  jieninment  population  does  not  amount 
to  more  than  about  tiOon,  who  mostly  live  by  ser- 
vices rendered  to  the  visitors,  or  by  making  articles 
of  various  kinds,  chiefly  of  Rohcmian  glass,  to  be 
sold  to  them.  The  visitors  in  a  season,  which 
usually  lasts  from  15th  June  to  15th  August, 
umount  to  fioi  iO  or  Coim>.  The  wells  have  been  fre- 
quented Irom  a  vcrv  early  period,  but  have  been  of 
great  celebritv  since  the  14lh  century.  The  scenery 
is  extremely  beautiful.  The  town  is  well  built, 
the  accommodation  for  guests  good,  and  the  place 
free  from  some  of  the  abuses  too  common  at  other 
German  spas.  No  gaming-houses  exist  here.  The 
temperature  of  the  hoi  springs  varies  from  117'J  to 
ir>5  Fahrenheit.  The  principal  spring,  the  Sprun- 
del,  has  a  very  large  volume,  and  is  forced  up  to  a 
height  uf  :i  leet  from  the  ground.  Altogether,  the 
dailv  flow  of  the  springs  of  C.  is  estimated  at  2,000.000 
gallons.  The  principal  ingredient  in  the  water  is 
sulphate  of  soda.  The  whole  town  of  C.  appears  to 
stand  on  a  vast  caldron  of  boiling  w  ater,  w  hich  is  kept 
from  bursting  only  by  the  safety-valves  the  springs 
provide.  On  one  occasion,  after  an  explosion,  |>oles 
of  3<»  fathoms  in  length,  thrust  into  the  aperture, 
did  not  reach  the  bottom.  A  congress  of  German 
powers  was  held  here  in  August  1819,  in  which  va- 
rious resolutions,  denunciatory  of  a  free  press  ami 
liberal  opinions,  were  arrived  at,  and  measures  of 
repression  determined  on. 

CA  RLSBl'RG,  or  KARLSBl'RG,  a  town  of 
Transylvania,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Maros,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge  some  2uO  yards  in 
length,  48  miles  south  of  Klauscnburg.  It  is  built 
partly  on  a  hill,  and  partly  in  a  valley,  is  fortified, 
and  has  a  citadel  surrounded  by  walls  with  bastions. 
Gold  and  silver,  obtained  from  the  mines  of  Tran- 
sylvania, are  purified  and  coiucd  here.  The  only 
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manufacture  uf  importance  is  salt-petre.  Maros 
l'orlo,  the  chief  slnppiug-placc  for  Transylvanian 
iock-jult,  is  within  hull  a  mile  of  the  town.'  C.  oc- 
cupies the  site  of  the  ancient  Jpidum,  remains  of 
which  are  Mill  found.    Top.  l  j.^w. 

CARLSCRO'NA,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Sweden,  is  situated  on  the  rocky 
island  of  Trotso,  and  its  adjoining  islets  in  the  ftal- 
tic,  which  are  connected  bv  bridges,  in  Int.  .V."  </ 
N.,  lor.g.  l.r  35'  E.  The  town  was  built  in  lf,8o  by 
Charles  XL,  who  gave  it  his  own  name,  and  con- 
ferred upon  it  several  important  privilege*,  besides 
making  it  the  great  naval  station  and  arsenal  of 
Sweden,  instead  of  Stockholm.  It  luis  a  magnificent 
harbour,  with  a  sufficient  depth  of  water  to  float  the 
largest  vessels.  The  only  practicable  cnirai.ee  for 
large  ships  is  defended  by  two  strong  forts.  The 
dry  docks,  blasted  out  of  the  granite  rock  at  vast 
ex'|Knse,  are  an  attraction  to  strangers.  The  inhab- 
itants are  chicflv  cmploved  in  connection  with  the 
arsenal.    Pop.  (1859)  14,513. 

The  province  of  ('.  or  nicking  is  situated  in  the 
south  of  Sweden,  in  lat.  50' — ;.<>'  30'  N.,  Ion;;.  14s 
3o' — Id3  E.  It  has  the  Baltic  on  its  south  and  east 
margins.  It  lias  an  area  of  about  11  So  f>quaic  miles, 
with  a  population  (18.*).*. J  of  111, '.MS.  Ii  is  hilly 
without  being  mountainous,  ami  generally  fertile, 
yielding  rye  and  potatoes  abundantly,  ami  abo 
wheat,  oats,  and  peas.  The  fisheries  employ  a  con- 
siderable number  of  the  inhabitants. 

CARLSRU HE,  the  capital  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Baden,  is  situated  a  few  miles  eastward  from  the 
Rhine.  It  was  founded  by  the  Markgraf  t  Imrles- 
Williatu  of  Baden-Burluch,  in  1715,  and  built  on  a 
curious  and  regular  plan  in  connection  with  the  pal- 
ace, which  constitutes  the  centre  point  from  which 
the  streets,  so  fur  as  constructed,  diverge  in  the 
si  tape  of  an  extended  fan.  The  streets  are  wide 
and  well  paved.  There  are  a  number  of  tine  build- 
ings; flourishing  educational  institutions  ;  the  Court 
Ijhrary  contains  ho.ooo  vols.  ;  a  public  library, 
Utt.ooo;  and  there  are  valuable  collections  of  anti- 
quities, objects  of  natural  history.  &c.  An  aqueduct 
from  the  Ourlach  supplies  the  town  with  water.  In 
the  market-place,  which  is  the  finest  of  the  public 
squares,  a  stone  pyramid  encloses  the  remains  of  the 
founder  of  the  city.  The  manufactures  include  jew- 
ellery, carpets,  chemical  products,  cloth,  carriage*, 
tobacco,  &c.  C.  is  now  one  of  the  principal  stations 
on  the  railwav  through  the  Grand  Duchv  of  Baden. 
Pop.  (I86H)  Uo,7o2. 

CA'RLSTAP,  a  town  of  Sweden,  on  the  island  of 
Tingvalla,  in  Lake  Wencrn,  about  l*>o  miles  west 
of  Stockholm.  It  is  connected  with  the  mainland 
by  two  bridge.*,  one  of  which  is  a  large  ami  very 
handsome  structure.  The  town  is  well  built,  ha? 
a  cathedral,  cabinet  of  natural  history,  kc,  and 
commands  extensive  views  of  the  most  beautiful 
scenery.  Its  trade  is  large,  consisting  in  exports 
of  iron,  copper,  timber,  and  corn.  Pop.  bctw«-*n 
4000  and  5<sm>. 

CA  RESTART,  a  town  of  Croatia,  in  Austria, 
situated  in  a  rich  plain  between  the  rivers  K'dpa 
ami  Korona,  33  miles  south-west  of  Agram.  It  is 
fortified — the  original  fortress  having  been  erected 
in  the  lfith  c.  to  resist  the  Turks— has  an  old 
castle,  and  armoury  of  Hn.OOO  stand  of  arms.  It  has 
a  large  garrison,  'the  Austrian  executive  looking 
upon  it  as  a  place  of  considerable  import. nice,  on 
account  of  its  position  on  a  navigable  river,  and  on 
the  great  rond  into  the  centre  of  Croatia  from  the 
coast.  It  has  few  manufactures,  but  an  active 
transit  trade.    Pop.  f.wxi. 

CARLU  KE,  a  municipal  borough  in  the  middle 
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of  Lanarkshire,  near  tlx*  right  bank  of  the  Hyde, 
ft  miles  north-west  of  Lanark.  Top.  'iSlS.  There 
are  cot  kiii  manufactures  and  mneh  weaving,  besides 
co.il,  iron,  and  limestone  mines.  The  orchards 
■round  cover  ISrt  arrest.  Not  far  oft"  is  Lee,  the 
neat  of  the  Lock  harts,  where  is  preserved  the  famous 
Lee  Fenny,  no' iced  by  Sir  W.  Scott  in  the  Talisman. 
Roman  coin-*  have  been  found  lu  re.  (k-ncrul  Hoy, 
the  «ririquary,  author  of  the  Military  Antit/tiitie* 
of  the  /ioiwtH*  it*  XorthiJJrituin,  was  a  native  of 
Carluke. 

CAULYLE,  Thomas,  was  l»orn  4th  December 
1793,  in  the  town  of  I  j  ,  lefe<  him,  parish  of  Hoddon, 
Dumfriesshire,  Scotland.  Educated  first  at  the 
parish  school,  and  afterwards  at  Annan,  ho  passed 
to  Edinburgh  rnivers-ity,  with  a  view  to  entering 
the  Scottish  Church,  in  his  l.jth  or  liith  year. 
Here  lie  stud.rd  irregularly,  h-.it  with  amazing 
avidity.  The  storied  which  are  related  of  his 
iiiinieii-e  reading  uro  almost  fabulous.  About 
the  middle  of  hi.s  theological  curriculum,  (.'.  fell 
wholly  di-inclincd  to  become  a  clergyman,  and, 
after  a  short  period  spent  in  teaching  at  Dyaurt, 
in  Fifcshire,  he  embraced  literature  an  a  pro- 
fession. His  first  efforts  were  contributions  to 
Brew-tcr's  FHetfrlnjurtlia.  In  1^-4,  he  published  a 
translation  of  Legend:  c's  (,'ionetri/,  to  which  he  pre- 
fixed an  F.ssav  on  Proportion,  mathematics  having, 
during  his  college  years  been  a  favourite  study 
with  him.  In  lsr; — lvjf  hud  apjicared  in  the 
Iam-Iuh  Magazine  his  I. iff  of  SrhU't  r,  and.  dm  tuir 
the  same  year,  hi.s  translation  of  tine  the'*  Wil/ie'in 
Meiiter.  In  1*25,  the  JJ/r  of  S\  hitter  was  recast, 
and  puhl>*hed  in  a  separate  form.  It  was  very 
highly  prai-ed;  indeed,  one  can  discern  in  the  criti- 
cisms of  the  book  certain  indication*  of  the  genius 
of  Carlyle.  The,  translation  ot'  W'itlulm  Mrixter 
met  with  a  somewhat  different  f.ite.  l>e  Quincey, 
in  one  of  lii.s  acrid  and  capricious  moods,  fell  fool 
Ixjth  of  liocthe  nnd  hU  translator;  while  Lord 
Jeffrey,  in  the  Hd<uhurgh  /.'<  n>i/\  admitting  (\  to  be 
of  tii lent*.*  sl.ish.-d  in  cavalier  fashion  at 


the  boo';.  In  IKJ7,  ('  married  Miss  Welch,  a  lineal 
descendant  of  John  Knox,  nnd.  during  the  same 
year,  ap|H'arei|  his  Sifri  men*  nf  (ierman  llnnmmt 
(  I  vols..  T.iit,  Kdinhiii-gh ).  From  lM'7  to  1h:h,  he 
resided  cliiertv  at  Craigenputtoch,  a  small  properd- 
in Dumfriesshire,  belonging  to  his  wilV — -the  'lone- 
liest nook  in  Britain,'  ns  he  savs  himself  in  a  letter 
to  tioethe,  'fifteen  miles  northwest  of  Dumfries, 
among  the  graui'e  hills  und  the  black  morales 
which  -tieti'h  westward  through  ('.ilk-way  almost  to 
the  Iii-h  Sea.'  Here  ('.  revolted  in  his  mind  the 
great  questions  in  philosophy,  HnT.it tiro,  social  life, 
and  politics,  to  the  elucidation  of  which — after  his 
own  singular  la-hion — he  bus  earnestly  dedicated  his 
whole  life.  Here,  also,  he  commenced  to  write  the 
fplci  did  series  of  critical  and  biographical  ev-avs 
which  tiv-t  familiarised  Kiigli-hmcii  with  the  riches 
of  mod. Til  (ierimin  thought.  For  this  work,  he 
was  incomparably  better  titled  than  any  man  then 
Ii i:ig  in  (oval  Britain.  Pos-c-sir.g  a  knowledge 
of  the  Ccmian  tongue  such  as  tio  foreigner  ever 
surpa-ed.  In-  was  al.-o  inspired  by  the  conviction, 
that  the  literature  of  < m  i  many,  in  depth,  truth- 
fulness, sincerity,  and  earnestness  of  puipose,  was 
greatly  superior  to  what  was  admired  and  reli-le  d 
at  home.  (lifted,  moreover,  in  a  degree  alto- 
gether unexampled,  with  a  talent  for  portraiture,  he 
soo.i  painted,  in  ineffaceable  colours  on  the  British 
memory,  the  images  of  Schiller.  Fichle,  .b  an  1'aill 
Kichter,  ami  other  lotvign  magnate.,  until  then 
almost  unheard  of.  (iradiallv,  educated  circles 
awoke  to  the  fai-t,  that  a  literal  y  Columbus  hail 
appeared  among  them,  who  had  discovered  a  'New 
World'  of  letters,  the  fre-Iua-a  and  grandeur  of 


which  were  sure  to  attract,  sooner  or  later,  multi- 
tude* of  adventurous  spirits.  One  of  his  most 
beautiful,  eloquent,  and  solid  esstiys  written  at 
(Y.tigeiiputloch,  was  that  on  Jiurtut  [Edinburgh 
Hevietr,  1S-JH).  It  has  given  the  tone  to  all  subse- 
quent criticism  on  the  Scottish  poet.  The  article 
on  (Jennan  Literature  in  the  name  periodical,  is  a 
masterly  review  of  a  subject,  the  iin|»ortiinee  of 
which  (.'.  at  length  succeeded  in  compelling  his 
countrymen  to  acknowledge.  But  his  f7i»7"ii  Vi/er*, 
written  on  his  moorland  farm,  was  S<irt»r  ltemrtn* 
('The  Tailor  douo  over,'  the  title  of  an  old  Scottish 
donp).  This  work,  like  all  his  after-productions, 
an  indescribable  mixture  of  the  sublime  and  the 
grotesque,  wus  offered  to  various  London  firms,  and 
rejected  ou  the  advice  of  their  sapient  'tasters,'  and 
at  length  published  in  successive  {tortious  iu  Frame's 
Magazine  ( 1 1»«3 — 18;i4).  It  professes  to  be  a  history 
or  biography  of  u  certain  Ilerr  Tenfclsdrockii 
("Devil's  Dirt'),  professor  in  the  university  of 
WeUsnichtwo  (■  Kctiniiquhair'),  and  contains  tho 
manifold  opinions,  speculations,  inward  agonies, 
and  trials  of  that  strange  personage — or  rather  of 
('.  himself.  The  whole  book  quivers  with  tragic 
pathos,  solemn  aspiration,  or  riotous  humour.  C. 
now  removed  to  London,  where  he  still  resides.  Jo 
l&'t"  ap|H-arcd  the  first  work  which  bore  the  author's 
name,  The  French  AVWm.'iom,  a  Ht*torii.  Nothing 
can  be  more  gorgeous  than  the  style  of  this  '  proso 
epic'  A  fiery  enthusiasm  (a-rvades  it,  now  softened 
with  tenderness,  mid  again  darkened  with  grim 
mockery,  making  it  throughout  the  most  wonder- 
ful image  of  that  wild  epoch.  (*.  looks  on  tho 
explosion  of  national  wrath  as  a  work  of  the  divine 
Nemesis,  who  'in  the  fulness  of  time'  destroys, 
with  sue  red  fury,  the  accumulated  falsehoods  of 
centuries.  To  him,  therefore,  the  Revolution  is  a 
'truth  clad  in  hell-fire.'  Dining  the  same  year,  he 
delivered  in  London  a  series  of  lectures  on  (If rutin 
Literature  t  in  I*:'.*,  another  series  on  Tlic  lli»t<>rij 
of  f.itr  future,  or  the  Siierr.min-  ]'eri<»l*  <■/  Furojn  an 
Cullur- ■■  ;  iu  lMi'.\  another  on  Tlf  ]i ■'■■lot ».>/..<  of 
Mixtern  E  <r<>i*  ;  and  a  fourth  in  1M",  on  //  wi, 
//ffifirtirxhiji,  ami  (fir  Ilffiiie  iu  J/isd,ri/ ;  of  these 
only  the  la-l  has  been  published.  Meanwhile,  the 
titst  edition  of  iiis  J/.vr 'Aimr ,<  (contributions  to  the 
reviews)  had  appealed  in  ls:!s,  and  his  ('harti.nn  in 
18';,.».    In  followed  J'u*t  ai„l  ]',<*<  >i(,  which, 

like  its  predecessor,  shewed  the  deep  nrixioujj 
sorrowful  interest  ('.  was  taking  in  the  actual  con- 
dition of  his  countrymen.  In  1S45,  he  published 
what  is  by  many  considered  his  master-piece — ■ 
(Hirer  Crw/iin  ll'n  Ij  ttrr*  ami  SjtrrrhrA,  uith  Flaeola- 
ti"nx  ami  a  ( '■»/  m<  !<u<i  Xarratii  > .  The  research 
displayed  in  this  book  is  something  marvellous,  but 
the  author  has  been  nobly  rewarded  for  his  toil, 
in  ismuch  as  l  is  vindication  of  the  Protector's 
character  is  most  triumphant.  To  ('.  has  tint* 
fallen  the  unspeakable  honour  of  replacing  in  tho 
I'aiitlnoii  ol  Kliglish  hi-torv  the  statue  of  Kng- 
latid's  greatest  ruler.  In  ls.'.o.  the  Latter-<ia>i 
/'■tut/ill/,  N,  the  fiercest,  most  sardonic,  most  furious 
of  all  his  writings,  came  out.  The  violence  of  the 
language  in  these  pamphlets  ofTeinh  il  many.  Next 
year  I  1  )  appeared  the  Life  of  J' Jm  Sterling — a 
biography  of  intense  fascination  for  the  younger 
intellects  of  the  iim-.  The  latest  productions  of  V.  are 
The  Lift  of  Friil-  rifle  thr  (treat  (4  vols.,  IS.iK— G4), 
and  in  l*t>7  n  strnn^i-  chaotic  essay  railed  *' Shooting 
NiitgHia,"  in  which  he  denounced  the  new  Knglish  Ht-- 
form  Bill  ami  the  growth  of  <lem<s  ratic  institutions. 

What  position  ('.  will  ultimately  occupy  in  the 
literature  of  his  country  is  not  easy  to  determine. 
That  his  ir« //>m.<  w  ill  never  want  ample  recognition, 
is  most  certain;  but  his  trritiii;;*  derive  so  much  of 
their  interest  and  power  from  what  is  peculiar  to, 
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or  nt  hast  characteristic  of,  the  present  time,  that 
future  ages  ni.iv  j»osj-il»ly  wonder  nt  their  fiery  splen- 
dours, and  fail  to  sympathise  with  their  prophetic 
enthusiasms. 

CARMAGXO'LA,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated 
near  the  left  liank  of  the  Pn.  ahuut  10  milf^  south 
of  Turin.  It  has  a  massive  old  tower,  the  remains 
of  a  very  strong  castle,  which  formerly  served  as  a 
defence  for  [he  town.  The  cimJotttere,  Francesco 
Hu-.-onc,  afterwards  Conte  di  Carinagnola,  was  a  na- 
tive of  this  place.  It  has  manufactures  of  jewellery, 
and  a  trade  in  (-ilk,  flax,  linen,  cattle,  and  agricul- 
tural produce.    Pop.  13,000. 

CA'RM  AOX<  >I.E,  the  name  of  a  popular  song  and 
dance,  which  was  notorious  as  the  accompaniment 
of  many  excesses  in  the  French  Revolution.  It  first 
became  popular  in  the  south  of  France,  where  it  was 
named  after  Carmagnole,  in  Piedmont,  the  home  of 
many  Savovard  hoys  who  played  the  tune.  The 
song  began  with : 

Madame  Van  avait  promis, 

and  every  verse  ended  with  the  refrain  : 

Ihui.wnj  la  CarmaRnolc — vlve  le  »an— du  canon ! 

Fashion  soon  adopted  the  word,  which  was  next  ap- 
plied to  a  sort  of  jacket,  worn  as  a  symbol  of  patriot- 
ism. Afterwards,  it  was  applied  to  the  bombastic 
and  fanatical  reports  of  the  successes  and  glory  of 
the  French  arms.  With  the  Reigu  of  Terror,  the 
song  and  the  jacket,  associated  with  so  many  dismal 
recollection-,  together  disappeared. 

CA'KMEL  is  a  mountain-ridge,  fi  or  8  miles 
Ion*,',  stretching  nearly  north  and  south  from  the 
plain  of  F-sdraelon  into  the  sea,  the  only  great 
promontory  on  the  low  coast  of  Palestine.  It  is 
composed  of  a  whitish  stone,  in  which  flints, 
sometimes  curiously  sha|>ed,  are  imbedded.  The 
Height  has  been  variously  staled,  but  is  probably 
nbout  llM'it  feci,  above  the  level  of  the  plain. 
On  the  east  is  the  river  Kishon,  and  the  Plain  of 
Ksdraclon ;  on  the  west,  a  small  plain  descending 
to  the  sea.  Oaks,  pines,  olives,  laurels,  and  other 
trees  grow  abundantly  on  the  mountain  ;  and  va- 
rious wild-fruits  evince  its  ancient  fertility  and  cul- 
tivation. The  name  C.  means,  T/ie  garden  of  GW, 
or  'a  very  fruitful  region.'  Mount  I',  is  renowned 
in  Jewish  history,  and  is  often  alluded  to  in 
the  imagery  of  the  prophets.  On  the  summit  of 
Mount  ('.,  there  is  a  monastery  called  Klias,  after 
the  prophet  Elijah,  the  monka  of  which  take 
the  name  of  'Carmelites.'  It  is  huilt  on  the  sup- 
posed site  of  the  grotto  where  Elijah  lived,  and 
the  spot  where  he  slew  the  priests  of  Itaal.  For 
an  iuvalid  in  search  of  retirement,  with  every 
beauty  that  climate  and  natural  scenery  can  ofl'er, 
there 'can  be  no  place  superior  to  tiio  couvent  ou 
Carmcl. 

CARMEL,  KNir.nTs  or  ttik  Order  of  Opr 
Laiiy  i)r  Mocnt,  were  instituted  by  Henry  IV. 
of  France,  and  incorporated  with  the  Order  of 
the  Knights  of  St.  Lazarus  of  Jerusalem.  The 
Order  of  Mount  C.  consisted  of  low  gentlemen, 
all  French,  who  were  to  attend  the  king  in  his 
wars,  and  had  considerable  revenues  assigned 
to  them.  The  order  was  confirmed  by  hull  by 
Pope  Paul  V.  in  lfi'>7.  The  great  master  was 
created  by  the  king  putting  about  his  neck  a 
tawny  ribbon,  suspending  a  cross  of  gold,  with 
the  cloak  of  the  order,  and  granting  him  power  to 
raise  |nu  knights.  None  were  admitted  but  those 
who  had  four  descents  of  nobility  both  by  father 
and  mother. 
622 


CARMELITES,  or  ORDER  OF  OPR  LADY 
OF  MOI  XT  CARMEL,  a  monastic  order,  probably 
founded  as  an  association  of  hermit*  on  Mount 
Carmel  by  Uertho'd,  Count  of  Limoges.  nlHiut  11JW. 
A  legend,  however,  ascribes  the  foundation  of  the 
order  to  the  prophet  Elijah  ;  and  another  makes  the 
Virgin  Mary  to  have  been  a  Carmelite  nun.  Driven 
out  by  the  Saracens  in  the  lath  c,  the  C.  wandered 
over  Europe;  and  Simon  Stoch,  their  general, 
changed  them  into  a  mendicant  order  in  1247. 
From  that  time,  they  shared  in  the  usual  vices  of 
the  mendicant  orders.  They  subsequently  divided 
into  several  branches,  more  or  less  rigid  in  their 
rules,  one  distinguished  by  walking  barefooted. 
They  exist  at  the  present  day  in  many  Roman 
Catholic  countries. — The  order  of  Carmelite***,  or 
Carmelite  Xim*.  was  instituted  in  1452,  and  is  very 
numerous  in  Iuily. 

CARMINATIVES  (from  Lat.  carmen,  a  charm), 
medicines  to  relieve  flatulence  and  pain  in  the 
bowels,  such  as  cardamons,  pcpj>crmint,  ginger,  and 
other  stimulating  aromatics. 

CA'RM  I NE,  or  CAR' MIX  (Arabic,  kerme*),  is  a 
beautiful  red  pigment  obtained  from  cochineal,  and 
which  is  employed  in  the  manufacture  of  the  titter 
red  inks,  in  the  dyeing  of  silk,  in  colouring  artificial 
flowers,  and  in  miniature  and  water-colour  (tainting. 
It  was  first  prepared  by  a  Franciscan  monk  at  J'isa, 
who  discovered  it  accidentally,  while  coin|>ounding 
some  medicine  containing  cochineal ;  and  in  16"»f>,  it 
began  to  be  manufactured.  It  is  the  finest  red 
colour  known,  and  was  mote  largely  used  formerly 
than  now  for  imparting  a  healthy  aspect  to  the 
cheek  of  beauty.  One  process  for  it*  preparation  is 
to  digest  1  lb.  of  cochineal  in  3  gallons  of  water,  for 
15  minutes;  then  add  1  ounce  of  cream  of  tartar; 
heat  gently  for  lo  minutes;  add  half  an  ounce  of 
alum  ;  boil  for  2  or  3  minutes  ;  and  after  allowing 
any  impurities  to  settle,  the  clear  liquid  is  placed  in 
clean  glass  pans,  when  the  C.  is  slowly  deposited. 
After  a  time,  the  liquid  is  drained  oft",' and  the  C. 
dried  in  the  shade.  In  the  preparation  of  ('.,  much 
de|iends  ou  a  clear  atmosphere  and  a  bright  sunny 
day,  as  the  pretty  colour  of  the  C.  is  never  nearly  so 
pood  when  it  has  been  prepared  in  dull  weather, 
and  this  accounts  in  great  part  for  the  superiority 
of  French  C.  over  lhat  prepared  in  England.  The 
great  ex|iense  of  pure  C.  has  led  to  the  fabrication 
and  vending  of  substitutes.  The  riAiyr  of  the 
theatres  is  made  from  red  sandal  wood,  Brazil 
wood,  benzoin,  and  alum,  which  are  boiled  in 
brandy  or  vinegar  till  a  paint  of  an  intense  red 
colour  remains.  A  more  harmless  material  is  ob- 
tained by  evaporating  the  mixture  till  the  liquid 
is  driven  ofT,  and  making  up  the  red  residue  with 
balm  of  Mecca,  spermaceti,  or  butter  of  cacao. 
The  depth  of  the  red  tint  may  be  lessened  by 
the  addition  of  chalk.  The  little  colour-saucers 
called  roueje  dix/irx,  obtained  from  Portugal,  eon- 
tain  pure  C. ;  but  imitations  are  math*  in  Loudon. 
Sjxini*h  uW  and  Oriental  irW,  which  are  im- 
pregnated with  red  paint,  intended  for  use  on  the 
ehcfk  for  improving  the  complexion,  are  seldom 
genuine. 

CA'RMfiti.  or  KARMflE.  an  island  of  Norway,  at 
the  entrance  of  the  Hukke  Fiord,  in  the  North  Sea, 
and  20  miles  north  west  of  Stavnnper,  in  hn.  r>'.r  2o' 
N..  long.  l.V  E.  A  strait  2  miles  in  width  sepa- 
rates it  from  the  mainland.  With  a  length  of  21 
miles,  nnd  average  breadth  of  5,  it  ha-  a  population 
of  6400,  who  nre  principally  engaged  in  the  fisheries, 
and  in  cattle-renting. 

CARMOXA.  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Sp.in,  20 
mile*  north-cast  of  Seville.     It  is  situated  ou  an 
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elevated  ridge,  overlooking  u  rich  and  olive-clad  i 
plain,  and  its  old  massive  Moorish  walls  and  castle 
give  it  a  very  picturesque  appearance.  It  haj>  a  tine 
old  Gothic  church,  and  the  gate  of  Cordova  in  a  wont 
interesting  piece  of  architecture.  It  hat*  manufac- 
tures of  woolleu  cloth,  hats,  leather;  also  Hour  and 
oil  mills,  and  au  important  anuuiil  cuttlc-fuir.  Pop. 
16,121. 

CARS" AC',  a  village  in  the  department  of  Morbi- 
Iian.  France,  17  miles  south-east  of  Loricnt.  It  is 
remarkable  on  account  of  the  great  Celtic  monu- 
ment aittiated  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  from 
the  village,  on  a  wide  desolate  plain  near  the  pea- 
shore.  The  monument  coriaists  of  IO.imhi — 12,'nwi 
rude  broken  obelisks  of  granite,  resting  with  their 
smaller  emU  in  the  ground,  rising,  many  of  them, 
to  a  height  of  Irt  feet,  though  n  large  pro|tortion 
does  not  exceed  3  feel,  and  arranged  in  1 1  parallel 
rows,  forming  l'»  avenues,  extending  from  cast  to 
west,  and  haung  at  one  end  a  curved  row  of  18 
stones,  the  extremities  of  which  touch  the  outer 
horizontal  rows.  The  origin  and  object  of  the 
monument  remains  a  mystery.  Similar  but  smaller 
structure*  are  found  to  the  West  of  C,  at  Krdevau 
and  St.  Harbe. 

CARXAlirRA  PALM,  or  CARAXAIBA  PALM 
(Coprrni.ia  nrifira).  a  very  beautiful  species  of 
jkiIiii,  which  abounds  in  the  northern  parts  ofBra7.il, 
in  some  places  fonning  vast  forests.  It  attains  a 
height  of  only  20  to  4o  feet ;  but  its  timber  is  valua- 
ble, is  used  in  Brazil  for  a  grc.it  variety  of  purpose-", 
nu>]  is  imported  into  Britain  for  veneering.  The 
fruit  is  black,  and  about  the  size  of  an  olive ;  it  is 
nweet,  ami  is  eaten  both  raw  and  prepare*  1  in  various 
ways.  S.-ales  of  w.»x  cover  the  under  Hide  of  the 
leave*,  and  drop  off  when  the  fallen  and  withered 
leaves  are  shaken.  Being  collected  in  this  way,  the 
wax  is  melted  into  masses  ;  and  bees'  wax  is  often 
adulterated  with  it.  It  has  been  imported  into 
Britain,  and  n»c<4  in  the  manuf  u-ture  of  candles,  but 
no  method  has  yet  been  devised  to  free  it  of  its  yel- 
lowish colour. 

(\\  UN  A  III  A  (Lab  raro.rarni*,  flesh),  the  Latin- I 
ised  forru  of  the  French  Carna-nicr*.  the  name  given 
by  C'uvicr  to  a  great  order  of  Afi  nmalii,  which, 
according  to  his  system,  includes  all  the  not 
marsupial  /•!<->»  of  Linii:en,  and  along  with  them 
the  bats,  Iron  the  Li  lime  in  order  J'rimat,-*.  The  ('. 
have  the  toe-,  terininati'd  by  claws;  none  of  ihem  i 
have  an  nppo-aMe  thumb  on  any  of  the  extremities  :  I 
they  have  iiui-ors  or  cutting  teeth,  canine  teeth  or 
tusi>s,  and  uio  ar  teeth  or  grinders,  but  their  dentition 
varies  acvo  di  ig  to  their  kind  of  food,  some  preying  j 
on  infers,  others  on  the  higher  animal-,  whilst 
many  of  t!i  tn  an-  by  no  means  exclusively  addicted 
to  auiinal  food,  but  subsist  in  great  part,  and  a 
few  bits  entire. y,  on  vegetable  substances.  Cuvier 
at  Hist  inclieleil  the  marsupial  quadrujtcds  in  this 
order;  but  aiterwards,  recognising  more  fully  the 
great  importance  of  the  characteristic  from  which 
they  derive  their  name,  constituted  them  into  a 
distinct  order,  the  remainiug  C.  being  divided  into 
Clninpl  ra  (Bats  q.  v.),  ln*cctivora  (q.  v.),  and 

Camiroiit  (q.  V.). 

CARN.V'Tir,  a  country  of  somewhat  indefinite 
dimensions  on  the  east  or  C'oromandel  coast  of  the 
peninsula  of  Hindustan.  While  some  cairy  it  as 
far  inland  as  the  Western  Chains,  others  limit  its 
breadth  to  about  7.*i  miles.  The  length  is  generally 
taken  from  Cape  Commiti  to  about  1  ti  north.  The 
C.  is  no  loiig-r  a  recognised  division  of  the  country, 
and  exists  only  in  history  as  the  grand  theatre  of 
the  struggle  of  last  century  between  France  and 
England  for  supremacy  in  India. 

CARN  ATION"  (from  Lai.  ciro,  flesh).  Flesh-tints 


in  [minting  are  culled  carnations.  The  art  of  pro- 
ducing the  true  colour  of  tletdi,  from  the  rarity  with 
which  it  is  acquired  by  artist*,  would  seem  to  be  one 
of  the  most  dillicull  brunches  of  colouring.  Whether 
from  their  painting  les.*  from  the  nude  th  in  the  old 
masters,  or  from  some  other  cause,  it  is  certain  that 
the  modern.*,  and  particularly  the  English,  have 
been  very  unsuccessful  in  this  respect.  It  is  said 
that  the  pigments  must  be  laid  on  thick  and  pasty. 
The  ochres  are  preferable  to  vermilion  for  the  loci.l 
colours;  and  ultramarine  ashes,  or  Veronese  green, 
mixed  with  a-phalium,  may  be  used  for  the 
shadows. 

CARNATION,  one  of  the  finest  of  florist*' 
flower*,  a  double-llowering  variety  of  the  Clove 
I'ink  {Uianthu*  caryo/ihyUn*,  tee  Pink),  ami  existing 
only  in  a  stale  ot  cultivation.  It  has  long  been  n 
universal  favourite,  both  on  account  of  its  l>eauiy 
and  fragrance,  although  it  does  not  appear  to  have 
been  known  to  the  ancient*.  The  stem  is  about 
three  feet  high,  and  generally  receives  sup|>ort. 
There  are  varieties,  called  7Vvir  Carnation*,  with 
much  taller  stems,  but  they  are  not  amongst  the 
varieties  esteemed  by  florists.  The  flowers  ure  often 
three  inches  or  more  in  diameter.  Scarlet,  purple, 
ami  pink  are  the  prevailing  colours ;  but  w  hatever 
arc  the  colours  of  a  C,  it  is  of  no  value,  in  the 
eyes  of  a  florist,  unless  they  are  perfectly  distinct. 
Fulness  and  perfect  regularity  are  also  deemed 
essential.  The  varieties  are  extremely  numerous: 
those  which  have  only  two  colours,  disposed  in 
large  stri|ies  through  the  ]KMaU,  are  called  Fiake 
Carnation* ;  those  which  have  three  shades  of 
colour,  also  in  stripes,  Bizarre  CumaU  -n*;  and 
those  which  have  the  flowers  spotted  with  different 
colours,  und  the  petals  serrated  or  fringed,  reecho 
the  name  of  1'ieotrt-*.  (treat  attention  is  at  present 
paid  in  Britain  to  the  cultivation  of  the  C,  and  very 
fine  specimens  are  often  to  be  seen  in  the  gardens  of 
cottagers,  especially  about  towns  and  village*.  The, 
soil  for  carnations  must  be  rich,  rather  open,  and 
the  manure  well  rotted  and  intimately  mixed.  The 
finest  kinds  are  generally  grown  in  pots,  and  receive 
protection  from  cold  winds  and  heavy  rains,  although 
tree  access  of  air  is  indispensable.  Carnations  are 
propagated  in  summer  either  by  layers  or  by  /iif>in>}*, 
which  are  short  cuttings  of  shoots  that  have  not 
\et  flowered,  each  having  two  joint*.  The  young 
plants  are  transferred  in  spring  to  the  bed  in  which 
they  are  to  flower. 

CARNE  ABES,  a  Creek  philosopher,  horn  nt 
Cyrenc,  in  Africa,  about  213  n.  c.  lie  studied  logic 
at  Athens  under  Biogcncs,  but  became  a  part  san  of 
the  Academy,  und  an  enemy  of  the  Stoics,  whose 
stern  and  almost  dogmatic  ethics  did  not  suit  hid 
sceptical  predilections.  Conspicuous  for  his  elo- 
quence and  skill  in  '  tongue-fence,'  he  was  destitute 
of  any  convictions  moral  or  intellectual,  and  had 
even  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  no  criterion  of 
truth  existed  in  man.  In  l.V>  n.  c,  along  with 
Biogcncs  and  Ciitol  ins,  he  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Home,  where  he  delivered  two  orations  on  justice, 
in  the  first  of  w  hich  he  eulogised  the  virtue,  and  in 
the  second  proved  that  it  did  not  exist.  Honest 
Cato,  who  had  no  relish  for  intellectual  jugglery, 
and  thought  it  a  knavish  excellence  at  the  best, 
moved  the  senate  to  send  the  philosopher  home  to 
his  school,  lest  the  Roman  youth  should  be  demor- 
alised. C.  died  at  Athens,  Xl'i  n.  c.  He  was  re- 
markable for  his  industry,  negligent  habits,  and  im- 
patient temper. 

CARNE 'LI AX,  or  CORNELIAN,  in  Mineralogy, 
the  name  given  to  some  of  the  finer  varieties  of 
Chalcedony  (q.  v.).  The  colour  is  blood  red  or  flesh- 
colour,  reddish  brown,  reddish  white  or  yellow,  more 
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rarely  milk  white.  The  fracture  is  in  the  common 
C.  perfectly  couchoidal,  l»ut  there  is  a  variety  of  u 
somewhat  fibrous  structure  with  a  splintery  fracture. 
C.  is  found  in  pieces  of  irregular  form  and  in  lamel- 
lar concretions.  The  finest  specimens  are  brought 
from  the  East,  but  it  u  found  in  Scot  hind  and  in 
many  parts  of  Europe  and  America.    It  is  much 


were  allowed  to  commence  their  Bacchanalia  two 
days  beloro  the  luity.  The  several  chief  daya  of  C. 
had  distinct  names,  such  as  '  fat '  or  '  greasy  Sunday,' 
'blue  Monday  '  (or  '  fool's  consecration ').  &e.  The 
Tuesday  before  the  beginning  of  Lent  was  especially 
styled  ('. — the  Fattnacht  of  the  (ierman  people. 
The  customs  of  making  presents  of  preen  nosegays 


used  by  the  lapidary,  and  in  the  Ea.«t  it  is  prized  be- 1  or  garlands,  and  planting  tir-lrcea  before 


yond  every  other  stone,  the  gems  excepted.  Bright 
red  C.  of  unmixed  colour  is  nio*t  highly  valued,  but 
u  mass  of  considerable  size  is  seldom  found  with  the  j 
colour  equal  throughout. 

CARNH>  LA  ((ier.  Krain\  a  crown-land  of  the 
Austrian  empire,  formerly  |tart  of  the  kingdom  of  i 
lllyria,  has  an  urea  of  »»1 1  squaro  miles,  with  a 
]s>'puhuion  of  476,698,  being  a  decrease  of 

tiearly  a.yioo  a*  compared  with  the  census  return  of 
ls.VI.    A  continuation  of  the  Carinthian  Alps  passes  I 
through  it  in  the  north,  and  the  Julian  Alps  in  the 
couth.     The  scenery  of  the  country   abounds   in  , 
interesting  aud  singular  features),  amongst  which  ; 


luring  C,  remind  us  of  the  thyrtut  of  the  ancient 
Bacchanals,  and  equally  of  the  decoration*  of 
the  Yule-tide  or  Christmas  season  among  northern 
people.  The  ancieut  custom,  also,  of  scourging 
women  accidentally  met  with  during  the  Lupercalia 
(q.  v.),  wan  preserved  in  the  medieval  observance 
of  the  carnival.  In  most  countries,  especially  where 
Protestantism  prevails,  the  observance  of  the  <.'.  is 
now  limited  to  dancing  and  masked  balls  on  certain 
daya;  but  in  Italy,  as  (ioethe  says  in  his  charming 
sketch  of  the  Roman  ('..  it  is  still  a  geoerai  popular 
festive  time.  In  former  times,  Venice  was  distin- 
guished by  the  pomp  and  splendour  of  its  C. ;  but 
afterwards,  Rome  became  most  prominent.  The 


one  of  the  most  notable  is  the  rock-bridge  of  Saint  of  ;  JMS  anJ  «         ^  ^ 

L.  *.       1         *    I.lhI       titnl.       Wn.l       1  ill  t     iaiit      lii^imt       Mr  1 1  1 1      A    '    "  f  » 


Katiziau,  DM  feet  high,  and  ltlo  feet  broad,  with  a 
perfect  arch  62  feet  high,  and  1M  feel  long.  The 
Save  is  the  |>rinc-t]>al  river;  the  Kulpa  is  its  chief 
tributary.  The  singular  lake  of  Zirknitz  (<|.  v.)  is  in 
Cannula.  The  climate  of  C.  is  in  general  mild, 
except  in  the  high  mountainous  parts.  The  country 
does  not  produce  corn  or  cattle  enough  to  supply 
the  wants  of  its  inhabitants.  Millet.  puUe,  and 
wild-fruits  are  principal  articles  of  food  with  many 
of  the  lower  classes.  Maize  is  cultivated  in  some 
places,  nud  some  districts  yield  excellent  wines  and 
much  line  fruit.     Flax  is  largely  cultivated;  silk 

produced  in  some  places,  and  much  honey  and    teeth  are  vt 


bees'  wax.  The  principal  products  of  the  mineral 
kingdom  are  iron,  quicksilver,  and  marble;  the 
quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  arc  the  most  important 
in  Europe.  Linen-weaving,  and  the  manufacture  of 
a  coarse  lace,  are  common  among  the  |*>a*antry. 
Laybach  is  the  capital. 

<'.  received  its  present  name  after  the  settlement 
here  of  the  Slavonic  Wends.  Charlemagne  conquered 
it,  ami  gave  it  to  the  dukes  of  Friuli.  From  lVJ'i 
it  had  markgraves  of  its  own,  sometimes  called 
Dukes,  who  possessed,  however,  only  a  part  of  the 
counirv.  On  the  extinction  of  the  male  line  of  the 
tnarkgraves,  part  of  the  territory  passed  to  the  Dukes 
of  Austria,  in  the  Pith  c  ,  and  the  remainder  was  ac- 
quired by  them  in  the  1  Hh,  since  which  time  it  has 
remained  in  the  possession  of  Austria. 

CAR  VIVA  I.  (from  the  I.at.  mm,  flesh,  and  vnh, 
farewell— '  fircwell  to  flesh  ! '  I,  a  lestivnl  in  Italy, 
which  oi  iginally  began  on  the  least  of  the  Epiphany, 
and  continued'  to  Ash-Wcdne-d  .y,  when  the  fast 
of  Lent  made  an  end  of  the  preceding  feasting, 
masquerading,  and  buffoonery .  In  later  times,  the  ( '. 
was  lunit'  .1  in  the  time  of  from  three  to  eight  days 
bel'oie  A-h-Wednesilav.  Without  doubt,  the  forms 
ntld  customs  still  preserved  in  the  celebration  of  the 
I',  originated  in  the  heathen  festivals  of  spring-time ; 
nnd  they  -till  remind  us,  partly  of  the  Lupercalia 
nod  Bacchanalia  of  Southern  Europe,  and  partly  of 
the  Yule-feast  among  northern  peoples.  Banquets 
of  rich  meats  and  drinking-bouts  were  the  chief 
attractions  of  the  C.  during  the  middle  apes.  Shrove- 
tide lq  v.).  or  Shrove-Tuesday,  called  also  hasten 


couragiug  effect  on  the  attempts  which  had  been 
made  to  restore  the  gaiety  of  C.  in  the  Roman 
Catholic  towns  of  Germany. 

CARNTVORA  (Lat,  flesh-devouring),  in  Cuvier's 
system  of  zoology,  a  principal  division  of  the  order 
of  Mammr.lia  called  (\ir»<iiairrs  or  Curnaria  (q.  v.), 
and  including  the  most  carniroront  or  sanguinary  of 
that  order — the  quadrupeds  which  chiefly  prey  on 
other  vertebrate  nnd  warm-blooded  animals.  The 
C.  have  six  incisors  or  cutting  teeth  in  each  jaw, 
their  tusks  or  canine 

•y  strong,  — 
and  even  their  molar 
teeth  or  grinders  are 
usually  furnished  with 
cutting  edges.  But 
even  the  C.  are  carni- 
vorous in  very  differ- 
ent degrees,  and  some 
of  them  have  teeth  and 
other  organs  adapted 
to  a  partial  use  of 
some  kinds  of  vege- 
table food.  Cnvier 
subdivided  the  C.  into  three 
lq.  v.),   IHn'it'tiirada  (q 


Carnivora  : 
.lawn  un.I  Tieth  of  Lion. 


t  ribes —  P'nntifrrada 

v.),  and  Ainphif-ia  (Seals, 
q.  v.,  A'c).  The  digestive  apparatus  of  carnivorous 
animals  is  more  simple  than  that  of  the  herbivorous; 
the  stomach  is  single,  and  in  general  of  compara- 
tively small  si/e,  and  the  intestines  nre  comparatively 
short  and  unvoluminoiis.  Their  muscular  en  rgy 
is  very  great,  their  respiration  and  circulation  irry 
active,  an  I  their  demund  for  food  very  cm. stunt. 
Some  of  them  are  adapted  for  seizing  their  prry  by 
leaping,  others  by  running,  a  few  by  swimming  and 
diving.  Mo«t  of  them  can  only  scire  it  with  their 
mouth-;  but  some  have  also,  for  this  [nit pose,  sharp 
retractile  claws. 

CAR  N  OT.  Lvzahi.  Nicolas  Marc.ckritf,  born 
May  1!!.  1T.VI.  at  Nolay.  in  the  department  of  Cite 
d'fh;  Burgundy,  gained  distinction  at  an  early 
period  by  his  talems  in  mathematical  science  and 
military  engineering.  In  17l»l,  he  became  a  member 
of  the  Legislative  Assembly,  and,  in  the  Conven- 
relic    of  the   tion,  voted  for  the  death' of  Louis  XVI  After 


of  extraordinary  taking  the  command  of  the  army  of  the  north,  and 
leuced  the  fe.-tive  gaining  the  victory  of  Wattiguies,  he  wras  elected 
on  '  Three  Kings'   into  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  in  w  hich  he 


Even  or  Pancake-Tuesday,  was 
English  ("..  and  formerly  a  season 
sport  and  lea-tmg.  The  rich  commenced 
time  at  the  feast  of  Epiphany,  or  on 
Day  ;' but  the  middle  clas-cs  restricted  their  days  of  was  intrusted  with  the  chief  direction  of  military 
revelry  to  the  week  immediately  preceding  Lent;  affairs,  nnd  greatly  contributed  to  the  sueee-;-e* 
while  the  poor  indulged  in  only  a  few  days  of  of  the  Trench  army.  Though  he  endeavoured  to 
uad  mirth.  According  to  a  papal  order,  the  clergy  .  restrict  the  power  of  Robespierre,  he  wa* 
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with  o'hcrs,  nlt.-r  the  Reign  of  Terror ;  hnt  the  < 
charg-  was  di-mis>ed.     In  1797,  having  opposed , 
tne   exticmu    measures  of  Barras,   his  colleague 
in   tin'    Directory,   C,   a*    a  suspected  loyalist, 
was  sentenced  to  dejKirtation.     He  escaped  into 
Ccraiauv.  where  ho  wrote  his  defence,  which  con-  I 
duced  lo  the  overthrow  of  hi*  colleagues       1799.  i 
The  1  st!i  llrutiiaire  brought  bim   buck  to   Paris,  1 
when-  lie  was  made  Minister  of  War,  ISoo;  mid  \ 
I iv  hi*  energy,  skill,  and  fertility  of  administrative  i 
resource,  helped  to  achieve  the  brilliant  results  of 
tbe  Italian  and  Rhenish  campaigns.     He  retired,  1 
however,  from  his  otiire  when  he  understood  the 
ambitious  plans  of  the  emperor,  but  hastened,  when 
he  witnessed  the  reverses  of  the  empire,  to  offer 
l  is  services  to  Napoleon,  who  gave  him  the  com- 
mand of  Antwerp  in  H14,  which   he  heroically 
defended.     During   the   Hundred   Days,   he  held 
n'hVe  as  Minister  of  the  Interior;    and  after  the 
second  restoration,  retired    first  to  Warsaw,  and 
next  to  M  ig  Ichurg,  where  he  died,  August  2,  1823. 
Anion?  C's  numerous  writing*  on  mathematics  and 
mili'arv  luetics,  Ac.  we  m  iv  notice  his  AWi  *»r  , 
/ri   M'trhine*  i»fi  (it'itrnl  (1786),    lliflerion*  mir  la1 
Mi'tifih'i  <  fur  d<i   Cn'cu!  lutittitfximnl  (1797),  nnd 
t'ie  ^'r'../«''.V#V  </••  fruition  (isi.Sj. — His  son.  Lax  ark 
IltiTnt.YTK  C»rnot,  horn  at   St.  Outer,    April  6, 
Is  il,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  French  democracy, 
was    in    early  life   a  discbdc   of  St.  Simon,  but, 
like  others,  left  tint  school  on  account  of  the  lux 
ni.ir.ils  advocated  by  Eiifatitin — protesting  against 
*  the  org  mis  itinti  of  adultery  ' — and  devoted  himself 
to  the  inculcation  of  a  more  orthodox  and  virtuous 
.socialism    in    various    periodicals.      In    1847,    he  | 
declared  himself  «  republican  in  his  brochure,  Ia*  \ 
Ii.t,ltr,tnr  rt  la  Chart';  and,  after  the  February 
Revolution,    was    appointed    Minister    of  Public 
Instruction,  but  not    finding  himself  in  sufficient 
rapport  with  hi*  colleagues,  ho  resigned.    He  also  , 
maintained,  and  still  does,  a  position  of  tacit  oppo-  j 
mi  ion  to  the  empire,  having  refused  to  take  the  oath 
of  allegiance. 

C  A  •  R  0  H ,  A  1. 0  AllOIl  A,  or  LOtTST-TREE 
(f'-ratonin  xithju  i)  a  tree    of  the    natural    order  | 
fsi)'rrihr>xtr,    sub-order  t'<r-ia'j>ini>i*,  a   native   of  * 
the  countries  mound  the    Mediterranean   Sea,  in  ] 
si/.e  an  I  manner  of  grow  ill  much  resembling  the 
apple-tree,  but  with  abruptly  pinnate   dark  ever- 
green leaves,  which  have  about  two  or  three  pair  j 
of  Urge  oval  leaflet*.     The  flowers  arc  destitute, 
of  corolla ;  the  fruit  is  a  brown  leathery  pod,  -I — 8  ; 
i:.c!u-.s  long,  a  little  curv.  d,  and  containing  a  fleshy 
and  at  last  spongy  and  mealy  pulp,  of  an  agreeable 
sweet  taste,  in  which  lie  a  number  of  shining  brown 
seeds,  somewhat  resembling  small  flattened  beans. 
Tiie  see. Is  are  bitter  and  of  no  use,  but  the  sweet 
prilp  renders  the  pods  an  important  article  of  foot  I 
to  the  poorer  classes  of  the  countries  in  which  the 
tree  grows.      They  ate  very  much  used  by  the 
Mo  us  and  Arabs     Thev  arc  also  valuable  ns  food 


fir  horse*,  for  which  they  arc  lunch  employed  in 
the  smith  of  Europe,  and  have  of  late  Years  begun 
to  let  exten-ivelv  imported  into  Britain  under  the 
n  i-iie  of  l.  tcnit  /I,  am,  which  name  and  that  of  St. 
J  Jin' *  Itrtad  they  have  received  in  consequence 
>;f  an  ancient  opinion  or  tradition,  that  thev  are  the 
•locusts'  which  formed  the  food  of  John  the  Baptist 
i  i  (lie  wilderness.  It  seems  probable  that  they  are 
the  'husks'  <  rat  inn  |  of  the  parable  of  the  Prodigal 
Son. — The  Arabs  make  of  the  pulp  of  the  C.  a 
preserve  like  tamarinds,  which  is  gently  aperient. — 
T;ie  C.  tree  is  loo  tender  for  the  climate  of  Britain. 
Dr.  Boyle  thinks  its  introduction  into  the  north 
of  India  would  be  an  important  addition  to  the 
resources'  of  that  country,  and  a  valuable  safeguard 
against  f.iu.ine.  The  produce  is  extremely  abundant, 
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some  trees  yielding  as  much  as  8oo  or  '.»«>()  lbs.  ot 
pods.    The  wood  is  hard,  and  much  valued,  and  the 
bark  and  leaves  arc  used  for  tanning. — The  Locust 
Trek  (q.  v.)  of  America  is  quite  distinct  from  this. 

CAROLI'XA,  North,  an  Atlantic  state  of  the 
American  I'tiion,  having  South  Carolina  and  Georgia 
on  the  S.,  Tennessee  on  the  W.,  ami  Virginia  on  the 
N. ;  in  Int.  33  53  —  36"  63'  N.,  and  long.  75  2.1  — 
81"  3n'  W.,  being  about  4.V»  miles  long,  and  about 
180  broad,  with  an  area  of  about  45,t)no  square  miles. 
'Die  census  of  I860  gave  G29.942  whites,  30,463 
free  negroes,  331,(159  slaves,  nnd  1 1. IK  nlioriirincs— 
992,622  in  all.  In  1855,  the  population  was  992.622. 
In  April,  1868,  a  new  constitution  was  adopted  by  a 
majority  of  more  than  19,1X10  votes.  In  .liinc,  1868, 
this  wan  npproved  by  Congress,  and  'the  14th  nntend- 
ment'  to  the  Constitution  of  the  I".  Slates  having 
lieen  ratified  in  July,  fin  the  1 1th  of  that  month,  X. 
C.  was  declared,  by  proclamation  of  the  President, 
restored  to  a  place  in  the  1'nion.  X.  C.  is  burdened 
with  a  debt  of  $19,207,945.  The  annual  expenses 
of  the  government  are  about  $1 ,400,000.  Of  rail- 
ways, there  are  in  actual  operation  1129  miles. 
The  principal  rivers  are  the  Chowan,  Roanoke, 
Tar.  Xeusc,  nnd  Cape  Fear.  Of  these,  the  first 
four  divide  themselves  equally  between  Albemarle 
and  Pamlico  Sound* — inlets  which,  besides  being 
shallow  and  difficult  in  themselves,  are  almost 
entirely  cut  oft"  from  the  sea  by  a  nearly  con- 
tinuous series  of  low  islands;  and  the  last  of  the 
five,  though  it  does  fall  into  the  open  ocean,  is 
yet  not  materially  superior  to  the  others,  never 
-hewing  more  than  14  feet  of  water  on  the  bar. 
With  I  his  insuUr  breast-w  ork  the  mainland  is 
geologically  connected  to  a  depth  of  about  6u  miles, 
being  everywhere  alluvial,  and  in  many  places 
swampy.  to  the  west  of  this  belt,  the  country, 
after  undulating  into  hills,  is  traversed  by  the 
ridges  of  the  Alleghanies,  which,  culminating  in 
Mount  Mitchell  at  an  elevation  of  6760  feet,  bear 
aloft  between  them  a  table-land  of  fully  one-third 
of  that  altitude.  Through  the  maritime  tract, 
and  even  beyoud  if,  the  rivers  are  generally  prac- 
ticable for  steam-boats.  Among  the  productions, 
the  most  characteristic  is  the  pitch-pine  of  the  lower 
levels ;  ho  that,  in  the  matter  of  naval  stores,  this 
state  surpasses  all  the  rest  of  the  Union  taken 
together.  In  mineral  resources,  also,  North  C.  takes 
a  lead,  more  especially  in  gold,  copper,  iron,  and 
coal.  In  1*58,  the  value  of  imports  into  North  C. 
only  amounted  to  174,272  dollars,  and  the  total 
value  of  exports  in  the  same  year  was  but  51 1,216 
dollars.  The  chief  towns  arc  Raleigh,  the  capital, 
near  the  Xeuse;  and  Wilmington  and  Fayctteville 
on  the  Cape  Fear,  the  former  within  reach  of  tide- 
water, and  the  latter  at  the  head  of  the  navigation. 
North  C.  was  first  permanently  colonised  from 
Virginia  in  lii.V'..  Down  to  1693,  it  continued  to 
form  one  province  along  with  South  Carolina,  the 
two  being  frequently,  even  at  the  present  du\, 
classed  as  the  (atofinas.  In  a  local  declaration  of 
independence  of  May  1775.  11  months  before  the 
4th  of  July  1776,  Norlh  C  first  formally  demanded 
a  separation  from  Great  Britain. 

CAROLINA,  Sot-Tit.  an  Atlantic  state  of  the 
American  l  iiioti.  of  a  triangular  form,  with  North 
Carolina  and  Georgia  on  its  inland  sides.  It 
extends  lietwecn  32^  nnd  35"  10'  X.  latitude, 
and  78°  35'  nnd  83"  30'  W.  'longitude,  having 
an  nrea  estimated  nt  from  25,000  to  30,000  square 
miles.  Population  in  1860,  703,708.  of  whom 
291,300  whites,  9914  free  tiegroes,  nnd  402,406 
slaves;  the  sum-total  of  inhabitants  in  18(H) 
having  lieen  345.591.  In  the  month  of  April,  1868, 
a  new  constitution  was  udopted  bv  a  majority  of 
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2/,000  out  of  133,597  registered  voters,  35,551  of  i  the  ministry  were  obliged  to  give  up  the  Divorce 
whom  declined  tin  expression  of  opiniou.  This  eon- 1  Bill,  after  it  had  passed  the  House  of  Lords.  She 
«i  tut  ion  was  approved  by  Congress,  and  in  July  [,  now  fully  assumed  the  rank  of  royalty,  but  was  re- 
<>f  the  saute  vetir,  "the  14th  amendment"  having 
l*en  rati  lied  by  tin-  South  C.  I^yislnture,  the  reeon-  , 
strurtiou  of  the  state  was  practically  accomplished,  j 
Tlii*  state  is  nlmut  equally  divided  Iwtwecn  the  allu-  ) 
vial  hikI  the  primitive  formation*.  The.  primitive 
inctian 

in  the  granites  mid  sienires  of  Kichland, 
Lexington,  Foirlield.and  Abbeville  districts,  the 
hie*  of  Laurens  ami  S|«artunburg,  and  the  gneiss  of 
Pickens  wid  York.    Of  the  metallic  minerals,  gold  in 
considerable  abunduuee,  iron,  and  lead  are  among  the 
treasures  of  South  Carolina.    From  its  geological 
formation,  it  is  probable  that  no  coal  will  ever  be 
found,    Physically  a  iron  tin  tuition-  of  its  northern 
neighbour,  South  C,  liehind  a  breastwork  of  islets,  | 
presents  u  low  lielt,  generally  swampy,  of  ubout  100  | 
miles  in  depth,  rising  backward  through  an  undulat-  j 
ing  region  to  a  height  of  4000  feet  in  the  Alleijha-  | 
nies.    With  such  a  ruuge  of  soil  and  climate  the  | 
productions  are  very  various— cotton,  rice,  tobacco, 
indigo,  sweet  potatoes,  maiw,  and  wheat    In  the 
first  two  articles,  South  C.  stands  pre-eminent,  ex- 
)K>rting  more  rice  than  all  the  other  states  together, 
nnd  yielding  more  cotton,  in  projection  to  nren,  than 
any  other  state.    With  o  debt  in  1868  of  $.'1,407,306, 
the  estimated  disbursements  were  $809,290.  The 
reorganization  of  the  public  institution*  had  made 
considerable  progress  during  1868.    With  22  miles 
of  canal,  South  C.  Inis  1(189  of  railway.    The  chief 
rivers,  each  the  rcrrplaelc  of  considerable  affluents, 
nrc  the  Great  Pedec,  Santce,  and  Edisto,  and  also  the 
Savannah,  as  common  to  Georgia  and  S>uth  C,  the 
whole  U  ing  said  to  furnish  an  inland  navigation  of 
2401)  miles.    The  maritime  communications,  too,  arc 
decidedly  prefemble  to  those  of  North  Carolina.  The 
cotton  product  of  S.  C.  in  1806  nmonnted  to  112,27.1 
Iwles;  in  18G7,  162,247;  nnd  in  1868  to  240,225  bales. 
The  chief  towns  arc  Charleston,  Columbia  the  capital, 
nnd  Georgetown. 


fused  coronation,  and  turned  away  from  the  door  of 
Westminster  Abbey  on  the  day  of  the  coronation  of 
her  husband.    She  died  on  7th  August  1821. 

CARO  TID  A  RTERY.    The  great  nrierv  which 
,t  tne  pmmtive  lornmtum,.   (ine  pnmmve ,  m  ^  ,i(1(M|ifl(riuUtl.s  blo0(,  to  the  different  part* 

Kre*t  ^^°L^?*2?^*  «f  the  head,  «p,«..r»  to  have  derived  it*  name  either 

from  Gr.  kura,  the  head,  or,  more  probably,  from  Or. 
learo»,  sleep,  there  being  an  old  idea,  which  the  re- 
searches of  Dr.  Alexander  Fleming  have  shewn  to 
be  correct,  that  there  was  some  connection  betweeu 
deep  sleep  and  compression  of  these  vessels. 

Each  ('.  A.  consists  of  the  primitive  or  common 
carotid,  which,  at  the  upper  margin  of  the  larynx  or 
organ  of  voice,  separates  into  two  great  divisions,  of 
nearly  equal  size — tlu  external  and  the  internal 
carotid.  The  external  carotid  supplies  the  larynx, 
tongue,  face,  and  scalp  with  blood;  its  principal 
brunches  being  the  superior  thyroid,  the  lingual,  the 
facial,  the  occipital,  the  posterior  aural,  the  internal 
maxillary,  and  the  temporal.  The  last-named 
artery  is  occasionally  opened  by  the  surgeon  in  pre- 
ference to  a  vein,  as.  for  example,  in  certain  cases  of 
cerebral  apoplexy.  The  Internal  carotid  enters  the 
cavity  of  the  cranium  through  a  somewhat  tortuous 
canal  ill  the  temporal  bone,  and  after  perforating 
the  dura  mater,  or  fibrous  membrane  of  the  bruin, 
separates  into  the  anterior  and  middle  cerebral  ar- 
teries', which  arc  the  principal  arteries  of  the  bruin; 
while  in  its  course  through  the  dura  mater,  it  gives 
off  the  ophthalmic  artery,  which  subdivides  into 
several  small  branches  that  supply  the  eye  and  sur- 
rounding parts.    See  Cincri.ATiox. 

Stmitri/. — Wounds  of  the  carotid  trunks  are 
generally*  from  stubs.  Suicides  have  a  vague  desire 
to  cut  them,  but  rarely  cut  sufficiently  deep  by  the 
side  of  the  windpipe.  Of  course,  should  either  vessel 
be  wounded,  death  results  almost  immediately. 
Punctured  wounds,  however,  may  not  be  immedi- 
ately fatal ;  they  may  heul,  or  a  false  aneurism 
(q.  v.)  may  result.  Such  an  occurrence  happened 
about  four  years  ago  in  Scotland.  A  young  man  was 
stabbed  close  to  the  root  of  the  neck  ;  a  pulsating 
tumour  formed,  which  rapidly  increased,  and  would 


CAROLINA  PINK.    See  Shofxia. 

CA'ROLINE.  Amelia  Elizaiiktii,  wife  of  George 
IV.  of  Great  Britain,  was  the  second  daughter  of 
Charles  William  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Brunswick 
Wolfenbuttcl,  and  of  the  Princess  A 
Britain.  She  was  born  on  the  17th  Muy  1768,  and 
spent  her  youth  under  great  restraint  ut  her  father's 
court.  In  17'J5,  she  was  married  to  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  The  marriage  was  disagreeable  to  him,  and 
although  she  bare  him  a  daughter,  the  Princess 
Charlotte,  he  separated  from  her  immediately  on 
her  recovery  from-  childbed;  and  she  lived  by 
herself  in  a  country  residence  at  Blackbeath,  the 
object  .of  much  sympathy,  the  people  regarding 
her  as  the  victim  of  her  husband's  love  of  vice. 
Rc|>orts  to  her  discredit  led  the  king,  in  1808,  to 
cause  investigation  to  be  made  into  her  conduct, 
which  was  found  to  be  imprudent,  but  not  criminal. 
In  1814,  she  obtained  leave  to  visit  Brunswick,  and 
afterwards  to  make  a  further  tour.  She  visited  the 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean,  and  lived  for  some 
time  on  the  Lake  of  I'oino,  an  Italian,  by  name 
Bcrgntni,  being  till  the  while  in  her  company. 
When  her  husband  ascended  the  throne  in  lS'JO, 
offered  an  annuity  of  A'.jo.oOu  sterling  to 
the  title  of  queen,  and  live  abroad;  but 
she  refused,  nnd  made  a  triumphal  entry  into 
London,  whereupon  the  government  instituted  pro- 
ceedings against  her  for  adultery.  Much  that  was  ; 
very  offensive  was  proved  as  to  her  conduct ;  but  ] 
the  manner  in  which  she  had  been  used  by  her  , 
husband,  and  the  splendid  defence  of  Brougham,  . 
caused  such  a  general  feeling  iu  her  favour,  that  t 
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»ru,,s»lc,t  |  undoubtedly  have  burst  before  long,  bad  not  Pro- 
ugusta  ol  j  f         H        of  K,]inhur„|,  C11t  int0  it   and  hT  ,n 

operation  requiring  extraordinary  courage  and  dex- 
terity, tied  the  common  C.  A.  above  and  below  the 
part  stabbed  ;  thereby  saving  not  only  the  life  of  the 
patient,  but  that  of  7the  man  who  had  inflicted  the 
wound,  and  who  was  then  in  prison  awaiting  his 
triul. 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  was  the  first  to  tie  the  common 
carotid  lor  spontaneous  aneurism,  in  November 
180ft;  and  since  then,  the  operation  has  been 
successfully  performed  in  a  number  of  cases.  Owing 
to  the  numerous  interchange  of  branches  between 
vessels  of  both  sides  of  the  head,  cutting  off  the  sup- 
ply of  blood  through  one  carotid  is  seldom  followed 
hy  affection*  of  tho  bmin.  Such  have,  however,  oc- 
curred in  a  few  instances ;  but  Da.  Mussoy  of  Ame- 
rica tied  both  carotids  within  twelve  days  of  each 
other  without  any  such  result. 

The  common  carotid  in  the  horse  is  the  termina- 
tion of  the  right  arteria  innominata.  It  is  a  large 
vessel,  about  an  inch  long,  with  emerges  from  the 
chest  below  the  windpipe,  and  divides  into  the  ripht 
nnd  U ft  carotids.  These  bend  upward,  having  the 
windpipe  between  them,  gradually  inclining  inwards 
at  the  upper  part,  where  each  divides  into  external 
and  internal  carotid,  and  a  large  ana 
branch  arising  from  between  these  two. 

CARP  (Cvprinui  carpio),  a  fish  of  the  family 
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Cyprinida  (q.  v.),  of  which,  indeed,  it  may  be 
regarded  as  the  type,  a  native  of  the  central 
countries  of  Europe,  and  corresponding  latitudes 
in  Asia,  but  on  account  of  its  value  as  an  article 


float  to  one  of  these  should  he  po  placed  that  the 
bait  may  be  just  off  the  bottom.  The  former  tackle 
should  be  hailed  with  well-scoured  red  worms,  gen- 
tles, or  grubs  of  some  tort ;  the  latter  with  a  green 


of  food,  long  naturalised  in  rouny  countries  iu  t  pea,  boiled  wheat,  or  jiaste.  The  hooka  should  be 
which  it  Is  not  indigenous.  No  fish,  indeed,  ex-  of  No.  8  size,  and  tolerably  stout  in  tho  wire,  and 
cept  its  congener  the  goldfish,  has  been  so  much  the  gut  perfectly  round  and  good,  and  as  fine  as 
transported  by  man  from  oue  place  to  another ;  is  consistent  with  the  size  oi  the  fish  auglod  for. 
and  this  has  been  the  more  easily  and  success-  j  In  using  green  peas  or  wheat,  boil  until  the  skin 
fully  accomplished,  that  the  C.  can  subsist  longer  cracks.  Very  small  potatoes  of  the  aim  of  a  bean 
most  fishes  out  of  the  water,  if  only  kept  i  have  been  known  to  attract  good  carp.    The  best 

piste  is  bread  worked  up  with  a  little  brandy  or 
gin.  Gentles,  it  asp  grubs,  flies,  and  other  insects, 
worms,  or  caterpillars,  mar  all,  ut  times,  take  carp. 
When  a  ('.  bites,  ho  nibbles  at  the  bait  for  some 
<ceondH  before  he  takes  it,  and  often  takes  off  the 
Mil  of  the  worm,  or  strips  the  hook  completely. 
Hut  it  is  quite  useless  to  strike  until  the  float  disap- 
pears entirely. 

The  place  designed  to  He  fished  should  be  baited 
previously  some  two  or  three  evenings  in  succession, 
i''<l  the  depth  of  the  water  should  be  taken  tho 
I  night  before;  but  with  all  these  precautions,  wheu 
!  the  angler  goes  out  for  large  C,  he  will  have,  as 


L\ll'J>  1/  ';/); ..;  In  •  . 

moist.  Tho  C.  is  said  not  to  be  originnllv  a  native 
of  England,  but  tho  statements  sometimes  made 
as  to  the  time  of  its  introduction  are  nntrust- 


Walton  says,  to  practise  a  large  measure  of  patience. 

CARPATHIAN  MOUNTAINS,  tho  mountains 
worthy;  it  certainly  existed  in  England  before  [  which  enclose  Hungary  and  Transylvania  on  the 
the  ltich  century.  It  Ls  mentioned  in  the  ftmous  .  north,  cast,  und  south,  in  a  great  semicircle  (whose 
Boko  of  Sr.  Albans,  in  14'.M>,  by  Dame  Juliana  '  concavity  is  towards  the  south-west),  extending 
Harnes,  as  a  '  d.iyntous  fysshe,  but  scarce.*    The  \  over  a  space  of  R'iO  miles  from  Presburg  on  the 

fit  lat. 

■  •  — -«         a'iv  C.  M. 

of  which  country  it  is  certainly  not  a  native,  as  form  part  of  tho  great  mountain  system  of  Central 
in  tho  south  of  England;  and  in  northern  conn-  Euro]*,  separated  from  the  mountains  of  Silesia 
trios  generally,  it  neither  increases  so  rapidly  in  and  Moravia  by  the  Valley  of  the  March,  and 
size,  nor  exhibits  so  great  fecundity,  as  in  more  from  the  Al|>s  ami  Mount  II:einus  by  the  Valley 
congenial  climates.  Its  fecundity,  in  favourable 
circumstances,  is  prodigious;  more  than  700,otH) 
eggs  have  been  found  in  the  ovaries,  of  a  single  ('. 


C.  spawns  in  Mav,  and  is  out  of  condition  until  .  Danube  to  Orsova  on  the  same  river  between  1 
July.     It  does  not  succeed  so  well  in  Scotland,  44 '  3u — 19'  1m'  N.,  long.  17  — 20J  E.    The  C. 


of  the  Danube.    Almost  the  whole  of  the  C.  M.  lie 
within  the  Austrian  dominions.     They  form  two 
great  masses,  oue  in  Hungary  to  the  north-west, 
of  modern tc  size.    The  C.  is  rather  an  inhabitant  of  I  and  one  in  Transylvania  to  tho  south-east,  with 


lakes  nml  ponds  than  of  rivers,  in  which,  if  it  is 
found,  it  shews  a  preference  for  the  stillest  parts. 
It  feeds  chiefly  on  aquatic  plants,  and  may  be 
fattened  on  lettuces  and  similar  soft  vegetables, 
for  which  its  teeth  are  remarkably  adapted,  being 
few,  mostly  large,  flat,  and  situated  on  the  pharynx 
very  far  bark  in  the  mouth ;  worm*,  mollusks,  and 
insects,  however,  form  part  of  its  food.  It  deposits 
its  spawn  on  weeds.    It  is  said  to  live  to  a  great 


ranges  of  lower  and  wooded  mountains  between. 
The  highest  group  of  the  Hungarian  Carpathians  is 
that  of  Tuti  a  or  the  Carpal,  in  the  very  north  of 
Huugary,  a  majestic  mass  of  granite  mountains,  ex- 
hibiting much  grandeur  in  its  naked  precipices,  and 
in  some  of  its  peaks  rising  to  the  height  of  more 
than  8<>iii>  feet,  the  Lomnitz  peak  being  8133  feet 
high.  On  the  northern  declivity  of  the  Eisthal  peak 
exists  the  only  glacier  in  the  Carpathians.  The 


age,  c\cn  150  or  2<X>  years;  its  scales,  'like  the  1  Tatm  group  is  penetrated  by  no  valleys,  but  only  by 


productions  of  the  cuticle  in  some  other  animals, 
becoming  gray  and  white  with  age.'  It  is  known 
to  attain  the  weight  of  3  lbs.  when  six  years  old. 
A  C.  of  18  or  19  lbs.  weight  is  deemed  of  extraor- 
dinary size  in  England,  but  one  of  70  lbs.  weight, 
and  nearly  9  feet  long,  was  taken  near  Fraukfort-on 
thc-Odcr,  and  3o  or  4o  lbs.  is  not  an  unusual  size  in 
some  of  the  German  lakes.  In  Austria  and  Prussia, 
many  lakes  and  ponds  are  let  at  a  high  rent  for  the 


C.  w  hich  they  contain. — Of  the  other  species  of  tho  1  tains  of  Transylvania  are 


wild  ravines,  ami  is  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
range  by  deep  depressions.  There  is  a  great  differ- 
ence of  climate  between  its  southern  and  northern 
sides.  These  higher  mountains  yield  few  minerals, 
but  the  lower  Carpathians  of  Hungary,  which  stretch 
around  them  in  groups  and  ranges,  abound  in 
minerals  of  various  kit;d«.  The  mines  of  Schcmnitz 
(q.  v.)  arc  of  great  celebrity.  Many  of  the  Hun* 
garian  mountains  are  of  limestone.     The  moun- 


genus  (Stprinu*,  as  now  restricted,  which  are  found 
in  Britain,  none  belong  to  the  section  having  b.ir- 
bules  at  the  angles  of  the  mouth.  See  Chilian, 
Ginr.L,  and  Goldfish. 


of  primitive  rocks. 


On  the  eastern  and  southern  borders  they  reach  the 
height  of  90"' »  feet  and  upwards.  Mount  But-chetjc, 
the  culminating  peak,  hns  an  elevation  of  9528 
feet   above  the   sea.     The   C.  M.  are  generally 


To  the  angler,  the  C.  is  not  ft  very  valuable  fish,  :  clothed  with  wood  to  a  height  of  more  than  40<»0 
as  he  is  by  no  means  a  free  biter.  When  hooked,  !  feet — in  some  parts,  forests  are  found  at  5500 
however,  he  runs  strongly,  and  lights  with  consider-  '  feet — and  with  steep  precipices,  narrow  ravines, 
able  determination  and  cunning.  In  still  water,  the  extinct  craters,  and  cones  of  volcanic  origin,  they 
best  nieaus  of  flshiug  for  C.  i*  with  a  very  light  j  exhibit  scenes  of  grandeur  rarely  exceeded.  The 


quill-float.  A  small  piece  of  dead  rush  will  answer 
tho  p>.r|K»se  equally  well,  or  better.  The  float 
should  be  fixed  on  the  line  so  that  the  bait  may 
be  upon  tho  bottom,  and  if  that  be  clear  of  weeds 
(the  ungler  must  take  care  that  it  is  soi,  the  C.  will 


lower  parts  of  the  mountains  are  beautifully  clothed 
with  vineyard*,  walnut  groves,  4c.,  above  which  as- 
cend forests  of  cherry,  beech,  and  pine.  The  ranges 
which  connect  the  high  mountains  of  Hungary  with 
those  of  Transylvania  are  in  great  part  composed  of 


easily  see  and  pick  up  the  bait.    It  is  advisable,  I  sandstone,  have  on  unfruitful  soil,  and  comparatively 

•    |  - 


however,  h  fishing  for  C,  to  use  two  rods,  and  tho  I  little  population  or  cultivation. 
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CA  RPEL  (Gr.  karptu,  fruit),  in  Botany,  a  modi- 
fied leaf  lorraing  the  whole  or  part  of  the  pistil  of  a 
flower.  The  number  of  ovaries  unci  stigma*  in  the 
pistil  depends  on  the  number  of  carpels  of  which  it 
is  composed,  but  sometimes  several  are  so  intimately 
united  that  they  appear  as  one.  It  id  the  upper 
surface  of  the  leaf  which  forms  the  inner  surface 
of  the  carpel.  At  its  margin*,  the  ovules  are  de- 
veloped, like  the  buds  formed  on  true  leaves  of  some 
kinds  of  plant".  The  fruit,  a*  well  as  the  pistil, 
may  therefore  be  said  to  be  composed  of  one  or  more 


always  able  to  make  a  report  as  to  the  ship's  quali 
ties. '  He  is  assisted  by  a  C*  mate  and  a  C'.V  erne. 
His  pay  varies  from  £00  to  £120  per  annum,  plus  Zd 
per  day  for  *  tool-money.' 

CARPENTER  REE,  a  name  given  to  those  bees 
that  exeat  ate  their  nests  in  wood.    One  of  these, 


CARI'EXTA'RIA,  Oi  lf  or,  n  broad  and  deep  in- 
dentation of  the  north  coast  of  Australia,  stretching 
from  11  to  1"  Mo'  S.  Int.,  and  from  ISO  to  112  E. 
long.  It  is  said  to  have  been  named  from  Carpen- 
ter, a  Dutchman,  who  discovered,  and  partly  ex- 
plored it  in  10-27.  The  Gulf  of  C— resembling, 
in  this  respect,  Torres  Strait,  of  which  it  is,  in 
fact,  an  arm— contains  many  island*,  particularly 
the  Groote  cluster,  near  the  west  extremity,  and  the 
Welleslcy  group  towards  the  south-east.  The  shores 
of  the  mainland  are  generally  low ;  ami,  in  tin- 
rainy  season,  the  floods  are  such  as  materially  to 
freshen  the  sea. 

CARPENTER,  WnxtAV  Bksjavis,  M.P..  F.R.S., 
a  distinguished  physiologist  of  the  present  day, 
son  of  !>r.  Lant  Carpenter,  an  eminent  Unitarian 
clergyman,  studied  at  University  College,  London, 
and  afterwards  at  Edinburgh,  where  he  gave  indica- 
tions of  his  great  and  original  powers.  lie  took 
his  degree  in  1H:!9,  nnd  during  the  same  year  pub- 
lished his  Prinri]>l<*  of  (leuentl  and  Cowjtaratiiv 
J'hyiiolony,  a  work  founded  upon  several  papers 
previously  communicated  to  the  medical  journals, 
and  displaying  in  a  remarkable  degree  the  power  ot 
generalisation  which  characterises  the  later  works 
of  the  author.  In  18-12  appenred  his  Popular  ('>/- 
c!i>j*t<i'>a  of  Scit'ii<-e ;  in  18)6,  his  Prinrij-le*  of  //•<• 
man  /'/(jys/W'w/v,  the  fourth  edititioit  of  which,  pub- 
lished in  185U,  has  been  termed  'the  best  work 
extant  on  the  subject.'  His  ZWrwjv,  2  vols.,  1S-IK, 
is  an  excellent  outline  of  the  science.  Resides  these 
works,  C.  has  contributed  largely  to  the  Cylojnr  {'„t 
of  Anatirmtf  and  J'hi/niotryi/,  written  a  Manual  of 
lluman  Phi/nio/offu,  a'volume  on  the  J/i'.r,«o.;»',  and 
an  essay  on  the  /  V  and  Af>u*e  of  Aloholir  Liquor*. 
He  is  also  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
University  College,  London,  Lecturer  on  General 
Anatomy  and  Physiology  at  the  London  Hospital 
School  of  Medicine,  and  edited  for  several  years 
the  liritixh  and  Porrti/n  Mfdiral-i'hirurr/ical  7.7- 
rieir.  Dr.  C.'s  career  has  been  essentially  that  of  a 
physiologist  and  man  of  science.  Although  origin- 
ally destined  for  medical  practice,  ho  has  never  be.  n 
actively  so  engaged,  the  remarkable  success  of  his 
numerous  publications  having  led  to  his  making 
authorship  the  chief  business  of  life.  Few  men 
have  contributed  more  to  the  progress  of  science  bv 
diffusing  an  accurate  knowledge  of  its  facts  and 
principle*;  and  while  the  wide  range  of  Dr.  C.'s 
writings  precludes  the  idea  of  their  being  founded 
mainly  on  original  research,  there  is  every  w  hen' 
visible  a  careful  and  critical  scrutiny  of  new  as- 
sertions, which  raises  them  far  above"  the  level  of 
compilations,  and  places  them  in  thu  first  rank  of  j 
scientific  text-books. 

CA  RPENTER.  Siur's,  is  a  warrant-officer,  mid 
v.  av   in  rank  between  the  commissioned  nnd  the  j 
p''tty  officers,  whose  duty  it  is  to  see  after  necessary  : 
repairs  of  hull,  mast-,  and  spars.    During  battle,  he 
w  atches  for  shot-holes,  and  is  prepared  w  ith  plugs  to 
Mop  them  up.    He  attends  constantly  to  the  state  ol 
the  pumps.    He  makes  a  daily  return  to  the  senior 
l.eutenant  of  each  d.n's  w  ork,  and  is  expected  to  t.i  i 
028 


Carpenter  Bee  iXylocopa) ; 
Shewing  the  ft- Ms  f..r  Kinr*  ,„,]  Larva-,  excavated  In 
dcod-wooU. 

.Vi//o«  ',jr».i  i  i'../jtwi,  has  been  already  noticed,  and  its 
nest  briefly  described,  in  the  article  Bkk  (q.  v.). 
CARPENTRAS,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Yanclu-e,  is  situated  on  the  left  bai.k  of 
the  Auzon,  about  1"»  miles  north-east  of  Avignon. 
It  is  surrounded  by  old  walls,  Hanked  with  towers 
and  pierced  by  four  gates,  one  of  which,  the  Porte 
d 'Orange,  is  a  fine  structure.  The  principal  build- 
ings are  the  cathedral,  with  a  tower  dating  from 
the  luth  c,  a  massive-  nqiiedrict  of  4S  arches  the 
palace  of  justice,  and  the  theatre.  This  town  was 
known  to  the  Romans  as  Carjirntoraclr,  and  ntuong 
other  remains,  a  triumphal  arch  attests  their 
former  presence  here.  ('.  has  manufactures  of  cot- 
tons, woollens,  and  leather;  brandy  disiilhi jrs,  dye- 
vorks,  Ac.  It  is  the  euticjiot  for  the  products* of 
the  diMrict.    Pop.  8K32. 

CA  RPENTRY  is  the  art  of  framing  timber  for 
architectural  and  other  purposes.  Technically,  the 
term  is  restricted  to  the  f  rami  rig  of  heavy  work, 
such  as  the  roofs,  floorings,  partitions,  and  Ml  the 
wood-work  concerned  in  maintaining  the  stability  of 
an  edifice,  v»  Idle  the  minor  and  ornamental  fittings) 
are  called  Joinery;  but  populailv  the  workman  who 
does  either  kind  of  work  is  called  a  carpet. tcr,  and 
us  the  operations  of  both  are  so  nearly  identical,  we 
shall  treat  the  subject  according  to  this  sense. 

The  carpenter  who  has  any  pride  or  ambition  in 
his  work  requires  a  sound  knowledge  of  n  celnnical 
science,  especially  of  all  that  r«  lutes  to  the  i  mntiiu- 
nidation  of  Pressure,  the  Composition  and  Reso- 
lution of  Forces,  and  the  Strength  of  Maleii.ds,  in 
order  that  he  may  adapt  his  woik  to  the  s'niin  it 
will  be  required  to  re<i-t.  The-e  subjects  w  ill  be 
treated  under  their  respective  head*,  and  ti  e  pp-s,  nt 
article  confined  to  a  |K.r.nlar  description  of  lie  most 
useful  methods  of  framing  timber  nnd  smaller  wood- 
work. 

The  preliminary  preparation  of  timber  is  the  work 
of  the  sawyer,  who,  bv  the  saw-miil  or  pit—  nw, 
divides  the  trunks  of  trees  into  planks,  Ac  ;  these 
are  further  divided  by  the  carpenter,  w'o  rises 
hand  saws  of  various  kind-,  according  to  the  work. 
For  dividing  wood  into  separate  pieces  in  the  direc- 
ionoflhc  fibre,  the  rip/onir-tatr  is  r-srd  ;  lor  cross 
■lining,  or  sawing  thin  pieces  in  the  direction  of 
'  eir  length,  the  common  iiand  sc.tt  or  tl.e  finer 
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toothed  pantl-xaie ;  for  making  on  incision  of  a  t 
given  cleptli,  and  ior  cutting  4tuu.ll  piece;)  across  the 
fibre,  the  Unon-saw,  the  *it*h-4ate,  or  uWf.w7-s.jir  is 
used.  These  ore  thin  saws,  sttlTeued  by  a  strong 
piece  of  metal  at  the  buck  to  prevent  crippling. 
When  a  curved  out  is  to  be  rnailc,  a  very  narrow 
saw  without  a  back,  called  a  compau-taie  or  a  Acv- 
hole  «rne,  is  used.  The  general  name  for  these  U 
1urning-«ato» ;  they  have  their  plates  thin  and  nar 
row  towards  the  bottom,  and  each  succeeding  tooth 
finer,  and  the  teeth  ate  not  bent  on  contrary  Bides 
of  tin-  plate  tor  clearing,  as  in  broad  **WS. 

Til..-  -mlaee  of  wr.tn.l  h  smoothed  by  ptatnnt.'. 
According  t<»  the  work,  different  kind*  of  plain  -'  an- 
us.-<l :  tin-  j'irl.-jj.tiu ,  which      larg«'  and  rough,  for 

t:ikiti'_'  The  rough  ot  the  saw  ;  the  tr>riug-pluru> , 

lor  bringing  the  surface  pcrf.-etty  level  and  true.,  nr 
tii.'  I->-<:>  j.l/ine  for  tin?  nam.-  purpose,  where  tin 
M»rk  i-i  of  great  length,  us  for  the  joining  edges  of 
long  boards  to  be  giued  tog.' titer.  The  »>n<,«lhin>i- 
y. '.(.«•,  which  t*  much  smaller  than  thc-e,  giv.  *  I  he 
smootli  finished  nutlace.  1  he  tpokc-thavt,  a  sort  of 
plane  with  a  double  handle,  is  used  fur  paring  and 
smoothing  rounded  work. 

Ornamental  mouldings  are  cut  by  means  of 
moulding-planes,  which  have  their  cutting  edges 
curved  to  the  required  pattern.  A  good  stock  of 
these  is  one  of  the  most  expensive  items  of  the  tool- 
chest. 

The  paring  of  wood,  and  the  cutting  of  rectan- 
gular or  prismatic  cavities,  notches,  Lc ,  are  done 
by  means  of  chitrU.  Those  for  cutting  across  the  I 
fibre  are  called  jirmeri  or  jmrim)  chitel*  ;  those  for  | 
cutting  deep  and  narrow  cavities,  mortinf-ehim-lx,  j 
which  are  made  Ten-  thick  and  narrow,  and  lilted  1 
in  the  handles  with  a  strong  flange,  to  bear  heavy 
blows  with  a  mallet.  Chisels  for  paring  concave 
surfaces  arc  called  g»ug,t.  For  boring  holes,  brad- 
'»,  gimb'et$%  Ctntrtb.t*,  and  gotiprn  are  used — the 
latter  arc  fixed  in  a  »t(A  or  revolving  handle, 
and  arc  used  for  large  holes.  When  it  is  required  to 
ascertain  if  on  angle  be  square,  or  of  nny  given  incli- 
nation, the  *qwirr,  or  the  l><  e<r/  set  to  the  required 
angle,  U  applied  to  test  the  work  as  it  proceeds. 
When  parallel  edges  arc  required,  the  marking  qnugr 
is  used  to  draw  the  line  to  be  worked  to.  When 
a  simple  straight  line  is  required  for  working  to,  a 
piece  of  string  is  chalked,  then  stretched  tightly 
over  the  wood  and  lifted  in  the  middle,  when,  by 
its  recoil,  it  strike:*  the  wood  and  leaves  a  straight 
chalked  line.  The  ttraight-rdge.,  a  strip  of  wood 
with  one  of  its  edges  perfectly  straight,  is  applied  to 
detect  superficial  irregularities.  The  operation  of 
planing  the  edge  of  a  board  straight,  is  culled  thoot- 
ing,  and  such  edges  are  said  to  be  i/iol.  When  the 
joiner  requires  to  ascertain  whether  the  surface  of  a 
piece  of  wood  is  all  in  one  plane,  he  takes  two  slips 
of  wood  with  edges  perfectly  straight  and  parallel, 


Fig.  1  is  a  section  shewing  the  common  or  single 
step  scarf,  witU  plates,  and  the  bolts  passing  through. 


Fig.  2  i«  the  French  scarf,  called  treiti  de  Jupiter, 
;  or     Jupiter's  light- 
nings, with  the  stmps  

i  and  bolts  shewn.    In  ^„ 
■  these  tho  scarf  itself 

trives  no  resistance  to  

the  longitudinal  strain.  Fig.  ft  shew*  a  scarf  in 
,  which  the  resistance  of  the  wood  to  splitting  is  made 
J  available. 

The  fotlowing  arc  the  principal  rules  for  scarfing  as 
stated  by  Tredcold. 

The  length  of  the  senrf  should  be,  if  bolts  arc  not 
used — in  oak,  ash,  or  elm,  six  times  the  depth  of 
the  beam  ;  in  fir,  twelve  times  tho  depth  of  the 
beaut.  If  bolts  and  indents  are  combined,  the 
length  of  the  scarf  should  be — in  oak,  ash,  or  elm, 
twice  the  depth  of  the  l>eam;  in  fir,  four  times  the 
depth.  Iu  scarfing  beams  to  resist  transverse 
strains,  straps  driven  on  tight  are  better  than  bolts. 
The  sum  of  the  areas  of  the  bolt*  should  not  bo 
less  than  one-fifth  the  area  of  the  beam,  when  a 
longitudinal  strain  is  to  be  borne.  No  joint  should 
be  used  in  which  shrinking  or  expansion  cau  tend 
to  tear  the  timbers.  No  joint  can  be  inado  so  strong 
as  the  timber  itself.  '  When  two  pieces  of  timber  arc 
connected  so  that  the  joint  runs  parallel  with  tho 
fibres  of  both,  it  is  called  a  longitudinal  joint;  but 
when  the  place  of  the  joint  is  at  right  angles  to  the 
fibres  of  both,  an  abutting  joint. 

(}-Tl(r> 

Fig.  4  is  an  example  of  common  and  simple  joint, 
for  connecting  timbers  at  right  or  other  angles.  It 


direction  of  the  board  over  the  upper  edges,  and  if 
the  two  edges  be  not  in  tho  same  plane,  the  board 
is  planed  down  at  tho  elevated  parts  until  it  is  out  of 
teitul.  For  setting  work  level,  a  spirit-level,  Bet 
in  a  wooden  frame,  or  a  plumb-level  is  used.  For 
further  description  of  the  tools  alluded  to  above, 
and  in  the  rest  of  this  article,  see  the  special 
articles. 

When   two  pieces  of  timber  have  to  be  united  I  tailing  timbers  arc  shewn  in 
St  their  ends,  as   in   lengthening  the  beams  for  J  figs.  7  and  6.    Tie-beams,  connected  to  wall-plates, 
roofing,  partitions,  tho  masts  and  keels  of  ships,  j  as  in  fig.  7,  are  said  to  be  cogged  or  cocked,  whether 

dove-tailed  or  simply  notched. 

Tho  mortise  and  tenon  joint  is  shewn  in  fig.  9 ; 
the  cavity  iu  a  is  the  mortise,  the  projection  on  6 
tho  tenon.     A  very  short  tenon  is  called  a  actio 

62» 


is  called  a  notchrd  joint,  and  requires  bolting.    Fig.  5 
is  a  notched  joint  for  crossing  timbers.     In  both 
figures,  a  and  b  represent  the  (j 
pieces  before  joining,  and  e 
when  united.    Timbers  may 
be  joined  end  to  end  by  a 
simple  notching,  or  by  dove- 
tailed   notching,    as  fig.  t>. 
Other  applications  of  dove- 


Ac,  the  operation  is  called  twrfiiig,  and  the  joint 
a  tear/.  The  methods  of  scarfing  ore  very  nume- 
rous ;  those  figured  below  will  serve  to  illustrate  the 
principle. 
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tenon.    When  a  second  minor  tenon  is  made  pro- 1  dove-tailing  is  usually  glued.     Nails  or  pins  and 


jeciing  from  the  principal  tcuon,  it  is  called  a  tutk 
tenon. 


Figs,  10  and  11  shew  method*  of  framing  a  rafter 
foot  into  a  girder. 


■  : 

I  i  : 


The  above  joint*  are  some  of  those  used  in  heavy 
work,  or  carpentry  proper.  For  lighter  joiner's 
work,  similar  methods  of  framing  are  used,  only 
adapted  to  tho  work — to  boards  generally  instead 
of  beams;  thus,  for  example,  the  mort'se  and  tenon 
joint,  made  oblong  instead  of  square,  is  used  Ih 
framing  doors,  shutters,  drawing-boards,  or  any 
other  kind  of  extended  superficial  work  liable  lo 
warping.  An  outside  frame  or  skeleton  is  made  with 
a  panel  or  panels  in  the  middle,  and  each  piece  of 
the  frame  has  the  grain  at  right  angles  to  the  piece 
into  which  it  is  mortised,  in  order  that  they  shall 
eventuallv  correct  the  warping. 

Dove-tailing  is  extensively  used  for  connecting 
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glue  are  used  with  the  mitre  and  other  notched 

joints. 

Hoards  may  be  united  at 
their  edges  to  form  an 
extended  surface,  as  a  flat 
plank  partition,  tic,  either 
by  simple  gluing  of  the  shot 
edges,  by  a  rtbatt  (fig.  1 '.»), 
or  by  a  ploughed  groove 
and  a  corresponding  projec- 
tion. The  rebate  is  cut  by 
means  of  a  rebating  plane; 
that  iu  the  figure  is  com- 
bined with  a  bead,  the 
usual  joint  for  wooden  par- 
titions. The  proove,  fig.  20, 
a  sort  of  extended  mortise, 
Is  cut  by  a  plane  with  a  pro- 
jecting iron  called  the 
plough. 

In  all  cases  where  glue  is 
used  in  joints,  it  should  be 
upplicd  to  both  surfaces, 
which  should  be  rubbed  ulid 
(tressed  together  until  near- 
ly all  the  glue  is  forced  out, 
then  kept  pre-sed  by  a  cramp  or  weights.  White 
leud  is  used  for  outside  joints. 

Special  departments  of  this  subject,  such  as  Roofs, 
Staircases,  &c,  will  be  treated  under  their  respective 
head*. 

C  A  'It  PETS.  Woven  C,  such  as  are  now  WO 
common  in  this  country,  were  first  use  d  in  tho  east, 
where  the  custom  of  sitting  cross-legged  ou  tho 
floor  still  renders  them  es|>ecially  useful.  Our  reds 
forefathers  covered  the  floors  of  their  house*  with 
rushes,  hair,  or  straw ;    and  in  Norwegian  ft 
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boards  at  right  or  other  angles,  as  in  making  lioxos,  J 
drawers,  Ac.  The  common  dove-tail  is  shewn  in  fig.  12 ; 
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the  common  mitre,  fig.  13;  the  lapped  mitre,  fig.  14 
aud  tho  lapped  and  tongued  mitre,  fig.  15. 


is 
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Modes  of  notching  for  boards  ore  shew  n  in  figs.  ]ft, 
17,  and  IS.    Fig.  lfi  is  called  a  noting,  also  shewn 
at  fig.  21,  in  it*  common  application  for  fixing 
the  riser*  to  the  trtmU  of  staircases.  Common 
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houses,  where  so  many  of  our  ancient  customs 
exist,  the  floor  of  the  best  room  U  commonly  strewed 
with  juniper-twigs.  Tho  first  step  towards  a  woven 
carpet  was  mado  by  plating  rushes  to  form  a 
matting. 

The  principal  varieties  of  C.  now  in  use  are  the 
Turkey,  tho  Axmiustcr,  the  Brussels,  the  Wilton, 
the  Venetian,  the  Dutch,  the  Kidderminster  or 
Scotch,  Whvtock's  Ti.iK-.strv  and  Velvet  Pile,  and 
the  1'rinted  Felt  Carpet. 

The  real  Turkey  earj>et  is  made  in  one  piece ; 
those  manufactured  for  the  oricutal*  are  usually 
too  small  for  u-c  hi  this  country.  The  patterns 
consist  merely  of  curved  und  angular  strips,  ol  varie- 
gated but  dark  ami  unobtrusive  colours.  The  warp 
is  of  strong  lincu  or  cotton,  to  which  bunches  or 
tufts  of  coloured  worsted  are  tied  according  to  the 
pattern,  a  drawing  of  which  is  placed  before  th« 
weaver  to  copy.  The  surface  is  afterwards  shorn 
level  Rugs  are  made  in  a  similar  manner;  the  col- 
oured worsteds  are  tied  very  rapidly  by  youug  girls. 

The  A s minuter  L'arjttt  is  merely  the  English-made 
Turkey  carpet,  formerly  manufactured  as  above  at 
Axmiustcr,  iu  Devonshire.  They  are  usually  made 
to  order,  and  of  the  sue  required  for  the  room ; 
from  the  tedious  nature  of  the  process  of  manufac- 
ture, they  are  very  expensive. 

TttnttltUtC*  Patent  Axwintter  Carpet  is  a  Tery 
lieautilul  fabric,  very  much  resembling  that  from 
which  it  derives  its  name,  but  it  i*  wrought  on  the 
chenille  principle. 

The  Jirwuitl*  Carpet  is  a  mixture  of  linen  and 
worsted,  but,  like  the  Turkey  carpet,  tho  worsted 
only  is  shewn  on  the  upper  surface.  The  basis  or 
cloth  is  a  coarse  linen  fabric,  and  between  the  upper 
and  under  threads  of  the  weft,  several  (usually  five) 
worsted  threads  of  different  colours  are  firmly  bound 
in.    The  pattern  is  produced  by  drawing  to  iha 
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surface,  between  each  reticulation  of  the  cloth '  compensated,  and  the  rose  appears  in  its  proper 
basis,  a  portion  of  the  worried  thread  of  the  colour  proportions.  The  machinery  required  for  tliU  is, 
required  at  that  spot  to  produce  the  pattern  ;  these '  of  course,  much  simpler  than  that  for  the  Hru.sscU. 
upclrawn  portions  are  formed  into  loop*,  by  being  ]  only  one  yarn  having  to  be  looped,  and  that  always 
turned  over  wires,  which  are  afterwards  withdrawn,  in  the  same  maimer. 

and  the  loops  thus  left  standing  above  the  basis  The  Printed  Felt  C.  aro,  as  the  name  implies, 
form  the  figured  surface  of  the  carpet.  This  will  be  '  simply  mode  by  printing  colours  on  fell.  These  are 
better  understood  by  reference  to  the  diagram,  fig.  1,  |  chiefly  used  for  bedroom  carpet*, 
which  is  a  slightly  magnified  section  of  a  Brum-ls  A  very  beautiful  fubric  ha*  been  lately  intro- 
carpet,  cut  across  the  wire*  and  the  threads  duced,  called  the  J'afrnt  Wool  J/ruwuV,  formed  by 
of  the  weft.  The  large  dots  above  are  the  sections  cementing  a  velvet  pile  upon  plain  cloth.  It  is 
of  the  wire;  the  smaller  dots,  those  of  the  weft  used  for  rugs,  4c.  The  pile  is  formed  by  *ti etching 
or  shoot  threads;  tho  waved  lines,  the  wurp;  the  j  lengths  of  woollen  yam  between  plates  of  finely 
parallel  lines,  the  fire  coloured  worsted  threads ; '  perforated  zinc,  placed  several   yards   apurt,  tho 


and  the  loops  over  the  large  dots  are  the  updrawn 
worsted  threads  forming  the  surface  of  the  carpet. 
The  machinery  and  processes  by  which  this  arrange- 
ment is  produced  are  rather  complex,  and  require  to 
bo  seen  to  be  fully  understood. 


Caqiet  Weaving. 


colours  of  the  threads  being  arranged  so  that  their 
eiuta  ahall  shew  the  pattern.  The  muss  of  yarn 
is  then  enclosed  in  a  case,  open  at  both  ends,  and 
compressed  without  deranging  the  fibres ;  and  by 
men  us  of  a  piston  or  ram  at  one  end,  a  |»ortion  of  this 
mass  of  yarn  is  forced  forwards,  the  ends  thus 
projecting  are  glued  to  the  plain  cloth,  and  when 
dried,  are  cut  oft'  to  tho  length  required  for  the  pile. 
In  this  manner,  several  hundred  slices  arc  made 
from  one  setting  of  tho  yarn  mosaic,  and  as  many 
rugs  produced. 

CA'KPI,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  10  miles  north 
of  the  citv  of  Modena.  It  L»  surrounded  bv  walls. 
The  117/7.,*  Car/ft  is  made  like  the  Brussels,  but  defended  'by  a  citadel,  has  a  cathedral,  und"  matiu- 
the  wire  has  a  groove  in  its  upper  surface,  fig.  2,  futures  of  filk  and  straw  hats.  Pu|».  r..10<>. — t'iitPi 
and  uiMeu.l  of  being  drawn  out,  it  is  liberated  by  j„  al,0  the  name  of  a  town  in  the  government  of 
passing  a  sharp  Unite  through  the  worsted  loop  into  Venice,  28  miles  south-east  of  Verona,  celebrated 
this  groove,  and  thus  making  a  velvet  pile  surface  for  the  victory  obtained  lu  re  bv  Prime  Eugene  over 
instead  of  the  looped  thread.  the  French  iu  17ul.    Pup.  12<>o. 

The  l'»lf,inn  rnrprt  is  produced  in  a  common      CARm,    Joiiannks   ,,k   Pi.ano,  a  celebrated 
loom  and  the  patten,  ,»  all  in  the  w.rp.  winch  -lone   Fnmcfaciu|  monk<  ^  ,„  c   Aumt^  Xll])|e(,  abottt 
is  TNbK  as  ,t  encloses  the  we  t  between  Ks  upper   ^      ^  0„0  D'f  the        ^  ^.J  ,, 
and  under  surfaces     The  patterns   arc   generally   ,  ,y  j  ,  -  f  > 

cheeks  or  stripes;  the  latter  are  chiertr  used  for  q[  tJw  j,^^  wh(Me  wnrlike  a<lvanccg 

<ri  C"rj[te,  "x  si       .  •                     ii             _i  .  m           threw  Christendom  into  consternation,  in 

c  }''.  V      Carpet  is  a  coarser  and  cheaper  variety  orJi.r  tQ       |fy  tho  torrible  nomadic  warriors,  and. 

of  pla.n\  euet,an.  sometimes  made  wholly  of  hemp,  jf        M[    ^      n   ^   fQ   (-hHa,iani.v.  The 

or"f  \T*tnr*.n[  ««rs«  «ool  and  cow-lmir.  m{K       at.c0I,1,)|ifih(.d   under   dreadful  hardship, 

The  huiUnu^ter  or  .W  t«r,W  h«  usually  a  ,      ,  •    „,      »       ,          f     >8  .         .  ; 

^TVZ  coition  l?\C  J«L^»  eZL*  -"A^ncen.ed,  was  nevertheless  far  from  uufruit- 
made  b}  the  combination  of  the  colours  of  each.   f  ,     p  ■  h]     ho  nloIU,trous  fables  had 

Three-ply  Co '  th*  kind  .re  made  es,jec.al  y  m  .,  d         (li    '  lll0  Tartars  .  and  (Vs  Darrative, 

kihnarnock.     This   »   the   most   durable  of  the   Uich  gave  a  truthful  and  striking  picture  of  thek 
moderate-priced  he  pattern,  »rc  not  so  bnl-  numl>e£  char!U.,t.r,  alld  civilization,  was  the  first  to 

bant  as   those  of  the  Brussels  or  the  Tapestrv,  «  .  _   ,.    .  .  ...     •         ■     ■  ■ 

....  .     ,      ,        „  i.i-'  bring  these  mvths  into  discredit.    In  this  book  ho 

but,  being  ingrained  and  woo  len  throucliout,  they     ,    *         ,  ,  ,  . 

,s.    h.       .         ...  *  .     V,.7    also  argued,  with  greut  good  sense,  for  a  union 

retain  their  character  until  worn  through.     This,  ?  ,„'...      *  .      *  ,, 

....  ,•  .  i  j-       ■      •    .        ,.'   amongst  (.hrtsttan  prince*,  as  the  onlv  means  of 

and  the  three  immediately  preceding  descriptions  ol    „  .  r      .       „     1  ,      '   .     .  .  • 

, ....  .  .      .  •  1          i     •   -I         .    ,    resisting  tho*e  tierce  hordes  in  their  progress  west- 
carpet,  exhibit  their  patterns  nearly  similar  on  both  „  .  ,    h.   „  .     ,    ?  .    „  ,    ..    „  '  .  %n 

..r   '    ,  ..,    J  ward.    As  a  book  of  travels,  its  accuracv  has  been 

sides,  and  are  therefore  reversible.  ,  ,    ,  „   .       _„    ,_  „  ,,  _       li.n'.  :,  . 

u'j  .    i>  w  i  i'  i   t  n  i  yi      .      -.i    attested   bv   modern   travellers.     Ilakluvt  copied 

H7<v/oc.l-j«  Tn/tKtrv  and  I  e'tet  P%h  Carpet,  as  it  is   ,     .  ,.    ,  „        ,  ,         • ,,  ■  ..    v.  . 

.,'„•...  '    '    .    ,     most  of  this  work,  at  second-hand,  into  his  first 

now  frequently  calleil,  is  bex'omine  verv  extensively '     ,  „     e       •    .•  ,  ti    i  e 

,       1     ,  i  Is.  .    i-     u        i  "      iii-i.    '  I  volume  of  Aat<»iattons  and  Dt*corerte*.    The  date  of 

used  as  a  cheap  substitute  for  Brussels  and  \\  ilton,   c  <  d     fa  .      •[  certainlv  known, 
which  it  m  made  to  resemble  verv  closely  in  the  • 

brilliancy  and  variety  of  pattern.  The  manufacture  CARPI'XO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
ol  this  carpet  is  vcrv'curious  and  ingenious.  Instead  j  of  Capitanata.  22  miles  north-east  of  San  Severo, 
of  five  coloured  yams  only  ono  of  which  is  drawn  ,  wil"  ft  population  of  about  6000. 
to  the  surfa.  e  at  .ny  one  place,  while  the  other  lour  |  CARPO'CRATKS,  or  CARPOCRAS,  flourished 
remain  bu-ied  between  the  upper  and  under  threads  I  under  Hadrian  (lao  a.  n.)  at  Alexandria,  where  he 
of  the  cloth  ba-is,  a  single  coloured  yam  is  used,  !  founded  the  Onostic  sect  of  Carpocratians.  Aeeord- 
and  the  variety  of  colour  prodneed  by  dyeing  it  of  j  ing  to  him,  the  essence  of  true  religion  consisted 


various  colours  at  intervals  of  its  length.  The  yarn 
is  coiled  upon  a  drum,  and  printed  by  means  of 
rollers  in  such  a  manner  that  when  the  threads  that 
encompass  the  roller  shall  be  uncoiled  and  laid  in 
lines  side  by  side,  they  shall  present  an  elongated 
printing  of  the  pattern,  so  that  a  rose,  for  example, 
the  outline  of  which  should  be  nearly  circular, 
will  be  an  oval,  with  length  equal  to  foiir  times  its 
breadth.  When,  however,  the  thread  is  looped  over 
the  wire,  four  inches  of  ysrn  being  used  for  an  inch 
of  the  carpet  pattern,  this  elongation  is  exactly 


in  the  union  of  the  soul  with  the  Monas  or  highest 
God,  by  means  of  contemplation,  which  elevated  it 
above  the  superstitions  of  the  popular  faith,  and 
liberated  it  from  the  necessity  of  submitting  to 
the  common  laws  of  society.  He  only  is  to  be 
reckoned  wise  who  attains  to  this.  Among  those 
who  have  done  so,  are  Jesus,  Pythagoras,  Plato,  and 
Aristotle.  The  cosmogony  of  C.  was  of  the  usual 
tJuostic  character,  the  central  peculiarity  of  which 
w  as  the  belief  that  the  world  was  created  by  angela. 
C.   also  held  the  doctrine  of  tho  transmigration 
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of  souls,  lib  followers  existed  down  to  the  Oth 
century.  Whether  or  not  they  were  guilty  of 
the  abominations  ascribed  to  them,  is  more  than 
we  can  positively  affirm  ;  our  only  information  con- 
cerning tbem  being  derived  from  orthodox  writers, 
who  were  in  the  habit  of  slandering  heretics. 

CA'RPOLITES,  a  generic  term  applied  to  fossil 
fruits,  which,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
it  is  impossible  to  refer  more  precisely  to  their  place 
in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  100  species  of  such 
fruits  hare  been  described,  70  of  which  belong  to 
the  carboniferous  system. 

CA  RPUS.    See  Extremity. 

CARRA'CA,  La,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain, 
one  of  the  chief  naval  arsenals  of  toe  kingdom,  is 
situated  4  miles  east-south-east  of  Cadiz.  It  has 
been  completely  isolated  from  the  mainland  by 
artificial  means ;  and  so  low  is  its  situation,  that  it 
was  necessary  to  erect  buildings  on  piles.  It 
is  defended  by  fonr  forts,  and  ia  altogether  very 
complete  as  an  arsenal. 

CA  RRAGEEN,  often  it»correct!y  called  C.  Moss, 
or  Irish  Moss,  a  sea-weed  (natural  order,  Alga ; 
sub-order,  C'eramiaettr),  or  rather  several  species  of 
sea-weed,  now  used  to  a  considerable  extent  both 
medicinally  and  as  an  articlo  of  food.  The  name 
C.  is  originally  Irish ;  and  the  use  of  these  sea- 
weeds appears  to  have  been  entirely  confined  to 
the  peasantry  of  the  coasts  of  Ireland,  until  about 
thirty  years  since  they  were  recommended  to  general 
notice,  and  their  medicinal  virtues  proclaimed  by 
Mr.  Todhunter,  of  Dublin.  They  are,  however,  found 
on  the  rocky  sea-shores  of  most  parts  of  Europe, 
and  of  the  eastern  coasts  of  North  America.  Tno 


Carrageen  Moss  ( Chondrvs  crUpu*). 


species  which  principally  constitutes  the  C.  of  com- 
merce is  Chondru*  cri*pH$,  of  which  the  varieties 
arc  remarkably  numerous.  It  is  2—12  inches  long, 
branched  by  repeated  forking,  cartilaginous,  flex- 
ible, reddish-brown.  C.  maiinlloKU*  also  frequently 
occurs.  C,  after  being  collected,  U  washed,  bleached 
by  exposure  to  the  sun.  dried,  and  packed  up  for 
the  inurkct.    Its  composition  is  as  follows : 

Wprtable  1#Tly  (rarrsgrenln),        .  .  79-1 

Mnru»,        .....  Pit 

T»  o  renins,      .        .        .        .  .  0-T 

Asb,   2* 

Fibre  and  water,       .        .        .  .  *T 

ioTo 

"When  treated  with  water  in  the  proportion  of 
half  an  ounce  C.  to  3  pints  of  water  in  the  cold 
for  10  minutes,  and  then  hoiled  and  strained, 
it  yield.*,  with  or  without  spices,  a  very  pleasant 
drink.  With  a  larger  proportion  of  C,  a  thickish 
liquid  or  mucilage  is  obtained ;  and  on  boiling 
down  this  strong  decoction,  and  cooling,  a  stiff  jelly 
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is  procured.  Mitk  may  be  employed,  instead  of 
water,  in  the  preparation  of  the  various  decoctions ; 
and  with  the  stronger  one,  along  with  sugar  and 
spices,  when  thrown  into  a  mould,  a  kind  of 
Itlanc  mangt  is  obtained.  C.  is  valued  on  account 
of  its  emollient  and  demulcent  properties,  and  ia 
likely  to  be  fouud  useful  in  most  of  those  cases 
in  which  iodine  might  be  exhibited ;  but  its  value 
soems  to  depend  not  a  little  on  its  being  at  once 
nutritious,  a  pleasant  article  of  food,  and  easy  of 
digestion.  See  Nctritiok.  It  has  been  much 
recommended  in  pulmonary  consumption.  In  some 
parts  of  Ireland,  C.  boiled  with  water  (mucilage) 
is  used  instead  of  size  for  mixing  with  the  more 
common  colours  in  Liounc -painting. 

CARRA'RA,  a  town  of  Northern  Itnlr,  80  miles 
south-west  ofModena.  It  is  situated  on  the  Avcnea, 
near  its  mouth  in  the  Mediterranean,  and  is  sur- 
rounded by  the  marble  hills  which  have  made 
its  celebrity.  Manj  of  the  principal  buildings  are 
wholly  or  partially  constructed  of  the  inferior  kinds 
of  while  marble.  There  are  upwards  of  SO  marble 
quarries  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town,  but  not  more 
than  6  or  7  furnish  the  marble  used  for  statuary. 
Extensive  works,  fitted  up  with  English  machinery 
for  sawing  tlie  marble,  have  been  established  near 
the  town,  in  which  are  several  shops  for  the  sale  of 
marble  ornaments.  Many  foreign  artists  have  set 
up  their  Btudios  here,  in  order  to  save  the  expense 
which  the  export  of  the  marble  in  its  rough  state 
cntuik.  C.  has  a  fine  collegiate  church  of  the  13th 
and  15th  centuries,  with  some  good  sculptures,  au 
academy  of  fine  arts,  and  a  population  of  6O0O. 
The  quarries  have  been  worked  for  more  than 
2000  years. 

The  famous  Carrara  Marw.e  Is  a  white  saccha- 
rine limestone,  which  derives  its  value  to  the  sculptor 
from  its  texture  nnd  purity.  It  was  formerly 
supposed  to  belong  to  the  Primitive  rocks,  but  is 
now  known  to  be  a  limestone  of  the  Oolitic  period, 
highly  altered  by  plutonic  action. 

CARREL,  Armaxp,  a  celebrated  French  publicist 
and  republican  leader,  was  born  at  Rouen  in  18«n», 
and  was  educated  In  the  military  school  of  St. 
Cyr.  After  serving  for  Rome  yeur*  in  the  army,  he 
went  to  Paris,  and  devoted  lii-  attention  to  political 
and  historical  studies.  In  loau,  in  connection  with 
Thiers  and  Mignet,  he  became  editor  of  the 
National  the  most  spirited  aud  able  of  the  journals 
opposed  to  the  government  of  Charles  X.  C.'s 
colleagues  being  employed  by  the  new  government, 
ho  was  left  to  conduct  the  National  himself,  which 
he  did  with  a  spirit  and  a  freedom  such  as  had  not 
beenvwitaes*ed  in  France  for  a  long  time — which  on 
more  than  one  occasion  checked  the  arbitrary  power 
government  attempted  to  exercise,  and  gained  for 
him  the  high  admiration  and  esteem  of  the  popular 
part  v.  Government  prosecutions  of  course  followed 
his  outspokenness,  aud  heavy  tines  were  decreed 
against  him  ;  but  these  were  paid  by  public  subscrip- 
tion, and  each  conviction  only  made  his  journal 
more  famoua.  C.  however,  dreaded  revolution  as 
much  as  he  hated  despotism,  aud  had  no  sym- 
pathy with  many  of  those  who  looked  up  to  him 
as  a  leader.  Provoked  into  a  duel  with  Entile  de 
Girardin,  by  an  attack  on  his  personal  character, 
C.  was  mortally  wounded,  and  died  July  24,  18*6. 
His  funeral  was  attended  by  many  of  the  moot 
distinguished  men  in  France. 

CARRIAGE.   See  Coach,  Cart,  Waoojc. 

CARRIAGE     DEPARTMENT,      Rotal,  at 
Woolwich,  is  one  of  the  (treat  national  manufac- 
turing   establishments    maintained     for  warlike 
|  armaments— one  of  those  concerning  which  it  ia  still 
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an  unsolved  problem  whether  it  is  better  and  cheaper 
to  manufacture  by  the  government  or  by  contract 
with  private-  persons.  '1  hi*  department  was  organ- 
ised u»  a  distinct  establishment  in  J  Sua,  and  has  been 
undergoing  gradual  enlargement  ever  since*  It* 
primary  work  was  that  of  making  gun-carriages  ;  but 
it  now  manufactures  a  great  variety  of  articles  iu 
wood,  morr  than  half  of  which  are  for  the  use  of  the 
navy.  Until  1S64,  the  Hoard  of  Ordnance  had  power 
to  lend  or  to  refuse  the  services  of  the  0.  D.  to  the 
Admiralty  ;  but  since  that  year  the  matter  rests 
with  the  War  Office.  The  works,  More-rooms,  and 
yards  are  of  vast  size,  often  employing  from  2000  to 
81X10  hands.  In  1865.  there  were  10,000  pairs  of 
wheels  made,  besides  nil  the  other  articles  in  wood. 
There  are  mote  than  20  steam-engines  in  various 
parts  of  the  establishment  ;  and  the  wood-cutting 
and  shaping  machines  arc  of  the  highest  order  of 


CARRICAL,  or  KARIKAL,  a  French  port 
within  the  limits  of  Tanjore,  a  district  of  the 
presidency  of  Madras.  It  stuuds  in  lat.  IO"  5.V  N.f 
and  long.  7i»"  53  E.,  on  the  estuary  of  a  small 
branch  of  the  Cauvery,  a  tributary  of  the  Kay  of 
Bengal.  ('.  is  accessible  from  the  sea  only  after  the 
periodical  rains,  and  then  only  for  coasting  craft. 
The  town  and  territory  contain  «3  square  miles,  and 
about  M>.(h.o  inhabitants.  The  settlement,  origi- 
nally ceded  to  France  by  a  native  grant  in  17f>9,  and 
subsequently  subdued  by  the  British,  was  restored  iu 
1811,  on  condition  of  being  neither  fortified  nor  gar- 
risoned. 

CARRK  KFE  RGCS,  a  seaport  town  of  Ireland, 
is  situated  on  the  Lough  of  Belfast,  about  1<>  miles 
distant  from  the  town  of  that  name.  Though  locally 
within  the  county  of  Antrim,  it  forms  a  county  of 
itself.  C.  extends  nearly  a  mile  along  the  north- 
western shore  of  the  Lough.  It*  chief  feature  is  its 
castle,  a  fine  picturesque  object,  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  by  De  Conrcy  iu  the  12th  century.  It 
is  situated  on  a  rock  about  3i>  feet  high,  projecting 
boldly  into  the  sea,  by  which  it  is  surrounded  on 
three  side*.  The  ballium  or  keep  is  90  feet  in  height. 
From  the  top  of  the  keep  a  splendid  view  is  obtained, 
extending,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  to  the  Mourne 
Mountains  and  the  Scotch  coast.  The  castle  con- 
tains a  barrack,  bomb-proof  magazine,  and  ordnance 
store-rooms  ;  and  for  many  years,  22  pieces  of 
ordnance,  Impounders,  were  mounted  on  the  works. 
At  present,  a  total  change  is  being  made  in  the 
defence  of  the  castle,  and  cannon  of  a  very  large 
calibre  are  to  bo  mounted,  which  will  command  the 
entrance  of  the  Lough.  In  1.175,  a  wall  1«  feet  high 
and  7  thick,  with  7  bastions,  to  surround  the  town, 
was  commenced,  and  completed  in  the  year  hio8  ; 
a  considerable  portion  of  the  wall  is  still  standing, 
and  one  of  the  four  cntrancc-gutcs.  On  the  1-4 tit 
June,  hiO'i,  King  William  HI.  lauded  here  with  his 
army,  twelve  days  before  the  battle  of  the  Iloyne. 
The  rock  on  which  the  king  stepped  on  landing  is 
at  the  end  of  the  quay,  projecting  from  it,  and  still 
forming  the  landiiig-phice.  In  170O,  Commodore 
Thurol  captured  the  castle,  but  on  the  approach  of 
troops  from  Belfast,  was  forced  to  abandon  it.  The 
parish  church,  said  to  have  been  founded  in  the 
year  lid  I,  on  the  site  of  a  pagan  temple,  is  a  fine 
old  building,  dedicated  to  St.  Nicholas.  There  are 
pcvcral  other  churches  and  chapels  in  the  town,  and 
several  good  day  and  Sunday  schools  in  connection 
with  the  religious  bodies,  and  a  line  model  school 
lias  ju-t  been  erected  by  the  National  Hoard.  There 
is  u  Literary  and  Scientific  Society,  with  reading- 
room,  library,  and  muse  um.  The  fishery  of  the  bay, 
which  is  famous  for  oysters  of  an  unusual  size, 
employs  a  good  number  of  the  inhabitants.  There 


aro  four  spitming-millx,  one  for  weaving  linen,  one 
bleaching  establishment,  a  March  manufactory  and  a 
tan-yard.  A  market  is  held  everv  Monday  and  Sat- 
urday, and  a  fair  twice  a  year.  The  inhabitants  are 
about  VH,0<».  The  town  returns  one  member  to  par- 
liament. There  are  several  barrows  or  tumuli  in  the 
vicinity.  C.  is  connected  by  railway  with  Belfast 
and  I'ortrush.  A  few  years  since,  a  shaft  was  opened 
by  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  iu  the  hope  of  finding 
coal — without  success ;  but  salt  of  a  superior  quality, 
nnd  iu  great  abundance,  was  found.  A  company 
has  been  formed,  and  are  working  the  mine.  The 
length  ami  breadth  of  the  county  arc  nearly  equal- 
about  5  statute  miles. 

CARRICK-ON-SUR,  a  town  of  Tipper* ry,  gjtu. 
ated,  us  its  name  implies,  on  the  Suit,  which  is 
navigable  at  this  point,  12  miles  east  of  Cluumel, 
in  the  midst  of  very  fine  scenery.  Pop.  C.512.  C. 
had  formerly  important  woollen  manufacture-',  but 
there  is  little  or  nothing  carried  011  iu  this  way 
now.  It  exports,  however,  much  agricultural  pro- 
duce. C.  became  a  place  of  note  soon,  after  the 
Norman  Conquest.  There  are  the  remains  of  a 
castle — a  fine  feature  in  the  p!ac« — b::i't  in  1:  09, 
on  the  site  of  an  old  priory  of  the  Knights  of  St. 
John  of  Jerusalem. 

CARRIER,  Jean  Baptistk,  one  of  the  most  in- 
famous at.d  blood-thirsty  members  of  the  French 
National  Convention,  was  born  at  the  village  of 
Yolai,  near  Aurilluc,  in  llaut-Auvergnc,  in  1750. 
Entering  the  National  Convention  in  17^2,  he  took 
an  active  part  iu  the  formation  of  the  Revolu- 
tionary Tribunal,  voted  for  the  death  of  the  king, 
demanded  the  arrest  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and 
assisted  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Girondists.  At 
Nantes,  whither  he  was  sent  on  a  mission  against 
the  moderates,  in  October  17'.  :?,  lie  found  ample 
mentis  for  indulging  his  insatiable  thirst  for  human 
blood.  The  utter  defeat  of  the  Vendciins  hud  filled 
the  prisons  with  captives,  ami  ('.  proposed  and 
carried  a  resolution  for  murdering  the  unhappy 
prisoners  en  tinmsi:  Accordingly,  on  November  If), 
he  compelled  VI  priests  to  embark  in  a  vessel, 
under  pretence  of  deportation,  and  during  the  night 
drowned  the  whole  of  them,  by  having  the  ship 
scuttled.  Another  of  these  JfoyaiUi,  as  they  were 
called,  in  which  13(5  persons  were  sacrificed,  took 
place  soon  after,  and  they  were  repeated  to  the 
number  of  25,  their  perpetrators  facetiously  terming 
them  'vertical  deportations.'  Other  cruelties  C.  com- 
mitted here.  Men  and  women  were  tied  together 
feet  and  hands,  aud  thrown  into  the  Loire;  and  this 
was  called  warnnie  rtjmlilirniu  (republican  marriage). 
With  such  recklessness  were  these  murders  com- 
mitted, that,  in  one  instance,  a  number  of  foreign 
war-prisoners  were  drowned  by  mistake.  The  water 
of  the  Loire  was  so  poisoned  by  corpses,  that  its 
use  for  drinking  and  cooking  was  prohibited.  5*K) 
political  pri Miners  were  shot,  as  iu  a  b.iilue,  on 
the  bridge  near  Xante.  Even  Robespierre  was 
offended  by  these  enormities,  and  recalled  C,  who 
boldly  justified  his  own  conduct  before  (he  Con- 
vention. The  fall  of  Robespierre  w  as,  however,  soon 
followed  by  outcries  against  Carrier  ;  judgment  was 
decreed  against  him,  and  he  perished  under  the 
guillotine,  December  D>,  175*4 — dying  with  the  pro- 
testation that,  in  all  his  cruelties,  he  had  acted 
according  to  orders,  and  as  a  true  republican  pa- 
triot. 

CARRIER  PIGEON,  a  variety  of  the  domestic 
Pigeon  (q.  v.)  remarkable  for  the  degree  iu  which 
it  possesses  the  instinct  and  power  of  returning 
from  a  distance  to  its  accustomed  home  ;  and  w  hich 
I  has  been,  therefore,  much  employed  to  convey  letters 
i  from  one  place  to  another.    In  Eastern  countries, 
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where  such  messengers  ore  mo.»t  frequently  employed, 
it  is  the  practice  to  bathe  tlic  pigeon's  feet  iu  vinegar 
to  keep  them  cool,  ami  lo  prevent  it  from  alighting 
in  quest  of  water,  by  which  the  letter  might  sustain 
injury.  Pigeons  intended  for  (hid  use,  must  be 
brought  from  the  place  to  which  they  are  to  return, 
within  a  short  |*>riod,  not  excelling  a  fortnight  of 
their  being  let  loose,  and  at  u  time  when  they  have 


Carrier  Piyeou. 


young  in  their  nest ;  the  remarkable  fecundity  of 
the  C.  P.  affording  particular  facilities  for  its  em- 
ployment iu  this  way.  The  bird  is  al-o  kept  in 
the*  dark  and  without  food,  for  at  least  eight  hours 
before  being  let  loose.  The  instinct  by  which  it  is 
guided,  liko  most  other  instinct*,  has  received  no 
sufficient  explanation.  That  it  recognises  objects  by 
sight,  nnd  so  directs  its  course,  is  nothing  more  thuu 
a  conjecture,  and  as  bucIi,  is  only  very  partially 
supported  by  the  fact  of  the  great  power  of  vision 
which  these  birds,  in  common  with  so  many  oilier*, 
are  known  to  possess,  and  by  that  of  the  ('.  I'.,  on 
being  let  loose,  immediately  rising  spirally  to  a  great 
height  in  the  air,  as,  if  to  obtain  opportunity  for  the 
exercise  of  this  power.  The  C.  1*.  has  probably  been 
more  used  iu  the  Turkish  dominions  than  iu  any 
other  part  of  the  world,  and  has  often  been  intrusted 
with  important  messages  both  in  affairs  of  war  and 
of  commerce.  Its  rate  of  flight  is  not  less  than  thirty 
miles  an  hour,  and  it  has  been  known  to  pass  over 
great  distance*  still  more  rapidly.  The  variety 
generally  described  as  the  C.  P.  (Colutnba  taMtarin 
of  Liumoux,  C.  Tun  ica  of  some  authors,  but  not 
generally  regarded  by  naturalists  as  a  distinct  spe- 
cies), is  of  remarkably  large  size,  about  fifteen  inches 
in  length  from  the  "point  of  the  bill  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  the  tail,  and  has  the  cere  very  large  and 
carunculated,  the  eye*  surrounded  with  a  broad 
circle  of  naked  red  skin,  and  the  wings  reaching 
nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the  tail.  There  is,  how- 
ever, a  smaller  variety,  which  is  said  to  bn  superior 
to  it,  and  which  has  not  the  carunculated  cere,  nor 
the  broad  circle  around  the  eye.  Carrier  pigeons 
are  trained  by  being  conveyed,  when  young,  to  short 
distances  of  a  few  miles  from  home  and  then  let 
loose,  the  distance  being  gradually  increased  ;  and 
this  training  is  said  to  render  them  much  more  secure 
as  messengers. 

CA'RRIEKS,  a  class  of  persons  who.  In  various 
forms,  by  laud  and  sea,  undertake  the  oarrying  of 
goods,  particularly  articles  of  commerce.  '  In  nil 
countries  aspiring  to  commercial  intercourse,  the 
Carrying  Traiif,  rs  it  is  called,  has  been  less  or 
more  developed.  The  method  of  carrying  in  Ara- 
bia, Persia,  and  some-  other  countries  in  the  east 
has,  till  the  present  time,  been  chiefly  by  means 
of  the  camel,  an  animal  of  great  value,  on  account 
of  its  strength,  patience,  and  power  of  endurance. 
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Seo  Camel.  In  England  and  Scotland,  previous  to 
the  gcueral  use  of  wheel-carriages,  goods  were 
carried  on  pack-horses,  as  is  still  practised  in  somo 
parts  of  Spain  with  mules.  Sec  Pack-hors*:,  also 
Mi  lk.  After  the  pack-horse  came  the  one-horse 
cart  and  the  fom-w heeled  wagon,  as  engines  of 
land-couveyance.  Carrying  with  oue-hor.se  carta 
settled  down  as  a  universal  practice  in  Scotland, 
where  it  is  still  conducted  iu  all  districts  not 
traversed  by  railways.  The  Scotch  C,  winding  their 
way  by  roads  over  hill  and  dale,  at  the  rale  of 
about  >  miles  a  day,  have  ever  been  a  respectable 
aud  useful  body  of  men,  exceedingly  trustworthy, 
and  moderate  in  their  charges.  Ju  connection  with. 
Edinburgh,  Glasgow,  aud  other  ceutres  of  traffic, 
they  travel  to  and  from  provincial  towus  for  the 
most  part  once  a  week  on  certain  days,  so  that 
their  arrival  at  any  particular  place  may  be  reck- 
oned on  with  great  exactness.  In  England,  the 
employing  of  wagons  for  carrying  goods  iu  connec- 
tion with  the  metropolis  and  provincial  towns  is 
now  of  old  date.  These  carriers'  wagons,  greatly 
limited  iu  their  range  by  the  introduction  of  canals 
and  railways,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the 
rural  districts.  A  wagon  of  this  kind  is  provided 
with  four  broad  huge  wheels;  aud  being  a  heavy 
l  uud  clumsy  engine  of  conveyance,  is  drawn  by  four 


Covered  English  Wagon. 


horses,  though,  when  roads  were  bad  in  old  times, 
six  horses  were  not  unusual.  The  driver  ordinarily 
rode  on  a  pony  alongside  tho  Tehicle ;  now  ho 
more  frequently  walks,  carrying  a  long  whip.  Tho 
wagon  has  a  hoo|ved  top  with  movable  covering ; 
and  tho  hinder  part  has  always  been  left  vacant 
for  the  use  of  passengers,  who  are  necessarily 
huddled  together  on  straw.  Travelling  in  the  4  tail 
of  the  wagon '  is  now  entirely  gone,  or  nearly  so ; 
but  with  all  its  rude  inconveniences,  it  was  common 
till  past  the  middle  of  the  18th  c,  and  has  afforded 
scope  for  some  of  the  most  grotesquo  description* 
of  Fielding  and  Smollett,  The  tedious  process  of 
carriage  by  these  wagons  largely  increased  the  prices 
of  goods,  and  retarded  the  growth  of  commerce. 
The  first  modification  in  the  carrying  trade  took 
place  by  means  of  inland  navigation,  to  which 
reference  has  already  been  made.  See  Canal.  The 
conveyance  of  cotton  goods  from  Lancashire,  of 
earthenware  from  Staffordshire,  of  metal  goods  from 
Birmingham,  of  salt  from  Cheshire.  Ac,  became 
much  more  easy  than  before,  owing  to  the  large 
quantity  which  could  be  pocked  in  each  barge,  and 
to  the  great  amount  of  work  done  by  each  horse. 
The  chief  owners  of  the  old  wagons  become,  in  time, 
the  chief  owners  of  the  canal-bonts;  they  paid  rates 
or  tolls  to  the  canal  companies.  The  celebrated 
English  firm  of  Pickford  A;  Co.  has  been  for  many 
generations,  and  still  is,  at  the  head  of  the  good* 
carrving  trade. 

When  railways  were  established,  a  great  struggle 
ensued  ;  the  owners  of  the  road-wagons  ami  canal- 
barges  had  a  formidable  competition.  They  widely 
oceommodnted  themselves  to  a  Mate  of  things  which 
they  could  not  prevent,  and  added  the  trad'*  of 
railway  goods  C.  to  their  former  business.  Three 
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systems  were  tried:   1.  The  company  purchased 
road-wagons  or  Tans,  collected  goods  at  the  various 
towns  conveyed  them  by  railway,  and  then  distri- 
buted them  at  their  several  destinations.    2.  The  I 
company  confined  their  attention  to  the  mere  con- 1 
veyance  on  their  railway,  leaving  the  collection  and 
delivery  to  the  ordinary  carriers.    3.  The  company 
combined  both  systems,  conveying  on  the  railway 
everything  that  offered,  and  competing  with  the  C. 
for  the  ro  id-traflic.    During  the  greater  portion  or 
the  period  in  which  the  railway  system  has  been  ! 
in  operation,  the  second  of  the  above  three  plana  | 
has  been  adopted  more  extensively  titan  cither  of  I 
the  others.    Taking  as  examples  the  greatest  rail- ; 
way  company  and  the  greatest  carrying  Ann,  Messrs.  | 
Pickford  had  warehouses  or  depots  nt  all  the  prin-  ! 
cipal  towns  whero  the  London  and  North-western 
Railway  had  stations.    The  merchants  and  manu- 
facturers were  customers,  not  to  the  company,  but 1 
to  the  firm,  for  the  conveyance  of  merchandise.  ! 
Messrs.  Tickford  employed  their  own  wagons  and  J 
horses,  clerk*  snd  porters,  in  collecting  and  deliver-' 
ing  good-,  und  p.iid  to  Lii-  company  so  much  per' 
ton  tor  thi'  conveyance  along  the  railway,  the  toll  ' 
varying  according  t<>  the  niturc  of  the  goods  and' 
the'distam  e  run.    There  were  seldom  any  <|uarrcls 
or  disputes  under  this  system.    The  carrier  was 
responsible  to  the  customer  from  first  to  last  for 
the  safetv  of  the  merchandise  ;  and  he  had  a  claim 
against  the  company  for  any  injury  while  the  mer- 
chandise was  on  the  railway.     Under  the  third 
system,  disputes  wen»  much  more  frequent.  The 
companies  were  bound  by  law  to  carry  goods  for 
all  persons  at  oertata  tolls;  but  when  they  became 
road  C.  as  well,  they  competed  with  the  ordinary 
C.  in  s>  way  which  tbo  latter  could  barely  contend 
against.    The  Great  Western  railway  has'  been  un- 
favourably distinguished  for  jealousies  and  lawsuits 
between  the  company  and  the  carriers. 

At  the  present  lime,  the  tendency  is  for  the 
companies  to  take  the  responsibility  of  tho  whole 
conveyance,  tho  C.  acting  as  their  agents,  if  willing 
so  to  do,  or  else  endeavouring  to  maintain  a  fair 
competition.  One  of  the  greatest  of  tho  companies,  i 
the  Midland,  have  in  this  way  recently  become.  C. 
on  their  own  account,  in  order  to  obtain  a  share  of 
the  profit  which  accrues  from  road-traffic.  The 
goods-vam  traversing  the  streets  of  the  metropolis, 
and  other  great  towns,  are  now  more  frequently  in- 
scribed with  the  names  of  railway  companies  than 
with  those  of  private  carriers. 

The  goods  depots  of  the  several  railways  are 
scenes  of  great  activity  during  the  night ;  for  it  is 
then  that  the  arrival-trains  are  mostly  unpicked, 
and  the  departure-trains  mostly  made  up.  During 
the  day,  vans  ato  collecting  goods  from  manufac- 
tories und  warehouses;  these  goods  are  sorted  at  the 
depot*,  and  are,  when  evening  comes  on,  distributed 
among  dtucrciit  trains,  according  to  the  part  of  the 
country  to  which  they  are  to  be  conveyed.  Ou  the 
other  hand,  goods-trains  arriving  during  the  evening 
and  night  are  unpacked,  the  good*  clarified  accord- 
ing to  districts,  and  sent  out  lor  delivery  by  road-vans 
on  the  follow  ing  day. 

The  four-horse  broad-wheel  wagons,  as  already- 
said,  have  almost  disappeared  im  a  English  roads  ; 
vans  of  lighter  construction  suiVicing  to  convey  mer- 
chandise from  and  to  thii  various  railway  stations. 
Canal*  still  command  a  trade,  but  it  is  chietly  in 
coal,  stone,  lime,  ores,  slate,  bricks,  and  other  arti- 
cles very  bulky  in  proportion  to  their  value.  The 
conveyance  of  maaufactured  goods  has,  for  the  most 
part,  parsed  over  to  the  railways. 

In  towns,  there  arc  C.  whose  business  Is  confined 
wholly  to  short  distances.  Taking  tho  tnetr<>|M>lis 
as  an  example,  there  arc  C.  residing  in  all  the 


villages  and  hamlets  round  about,  each  possessing 
one  or  more  single  horse  covered  carts.  Every 
morning  the  cart,  containing  miscellaneous  articles 
collected  in  the  village  or  hamlet,  goes  to  London, 
and  delivers  each  article  at  the  purticular  house  or 
establishment  to  which  it  to  addressed.  When  thus 
emptied,  it  receives  a  supply  of  pnekuges  or  other 
articles  going  /ro»i  London  to  the  subnrbs,  and 
makes  its  return-journey  in  the  evening.  The  plan 
is  cheap  and  convenient,  and  do»'s  not  seem  likely 
to  be  supplanted  by  any  other;  for  no  amount 
of  railway  extension  would  wholly  accommodate. 
thort  iratlic.  I'di  the  metropolis  more  strictly, 
however,  an  excellent  system  ha-s  been  established 
by  the  '  London  Parcels'  Delivery  Company.*  Two 
or  three  times  u  day,  panels  are  c< 
receiving-house*  all  over  the  mcttopolis  to  a 
central  dcp.t  near  Fetter  Lane,  there  sotted,  and 
sent  out  again  for  delivery.    The  metropolis,  out 

to  a  wide   dislmice,  in  separated   int-T!  district-,  and 

one  or  more  carts,  filled  with  purceis.  are  -.cut  to 
each  district  at  certain  hours  of  the  day.  The 
speed  is  rapid,  the  times  are  punctual,  and  the 
service  in  general  well  conducted.  The  suburban 
C.  have  arranged  among  themselves  a  sort  of 
central  de|iot  or  'house  of  call'  in  the  Old  Bailey, 
for  the  exchange  of  traffic  ;  but  their  system  is  not 
so  well  organised  as  that  of  the  company  just  named. 

The  progress  of  improvement  In  the  English 
Carrvixo  Tradr  is  a  tyj>c  of  the  advances  similarly 
made  In  the  United  States,  where  canals,  railways, 
and  coasting  steam-vessels  have  generally  superseded 
the  old  tedious  methods  of  conveyance ;  and  it  is 
chiefly  on  the  long  and  almost  trackless  routes  to  the 
shores  of  the  Pacific  that  are  now  seen  the  old  pro- 
cesses of  carriage  by  pack-mules  and  horses  and  bul- 
lock-wagons, the  cost  of  trauait  by  these  means  being 
very  great. 

The  term  Carrying  Traoe  has  latterly  been  ap- 
plied more  specially  to  all  kinds  of  conveyance  of 
merchandise  by  sea,  whether  across  the  ocean  or 
along  the  coast.  In  this  broad  view,  it,  in  reality, 
involves  the  whole  question  of  mercantile  marine, 
British  and  foreign. 

Carrikrs,  Law  rksfkctiso.  A  carrier,  in 
Law,  is  one  who  oilers  to  the  public  to  convey 
passengers,  or  goods,  from  one  place  to  another, 
for  hire.  The  offer  must  be  general— for  a  private 
person  who  contracts  with  another  for  carriage, 
is  not  a  carrier  in  the  legal  sense,  and  does  not 
incur  the  peculiar  responsibilities  which,  in  almost 
every  country,  it  has  been  found  cx|"cdienl  to  attach 
to  the  occupation  of  a  public  or  common  carrier. 
Carriage,  in  law,  is  thus  a  peculiar  modification  of 
the  contract  of  Idl  ing.  In  Rome,  tho  rcs|H>nsibilitics 
of  carriers  by  water  were  regulated  by  a  prietorian 
edict,  which  was  applicable  also  to  InnkeejKTS  and 
stablers  (Natitn*,  Cnupones,  Stabularii,  Dig. ;  lib.  iv. 
t.  9) ;  and  from  that  edict  the  law  of  carriage  in 
modern  Europe  has  been  mainly  borrowed,  some- 
times directly,  as  in  Scotland,  sometimes  indirectly, 
as  in  England.  The  ground  on  which  the  edict 
increased  the  responsibilities  attaching  to  an  ordi- 
nary contract  of  hiring  was,  that  the  persons  whom 
it  enumerated  were  under  peculiar  temptations  to 
consort,  either  personally  or  through  their  servants, 
with  thieves  and  robbers,  without  the  connection 
being  such  as  to  admit  of  proof;  and  that  tho 
public  safety  consequently  required  that  they 
should  be  held  responsible  for  whatever  had  been 
intrusted  to  them,  till  its  safe  delivery  at  the  place 
to  which  they  had  undertaken  to  convey  it.  This 
responsibility  in  our  own  law  extends  not  only  to 
the  acts  of  the  carriers  servants,  but  also  to  those  of 
the  other  guests  in  an  itin,  or  the  other  pavscngers  in 
a  conveyance.    The  only  exceptiou  to  this  liability 
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at  common  law  is  in  the  case  of  loss  arising  from 
thu  act  of  (iod  or  of  the  Queen's  enemies,  i.  e., 
from  the  fury  of  the  elements,  or  from  war.  But 
several  statutory  limitations  have  beeu  introduced. 
There  is  no  liability  for  articles  of  unusual  value  or 
fragility,  unless  an  increased  hire  has  been  paid  ex- 
pressly as  insurance,  in  consequence  of  the  greater 
risk  (11  Geo.  IV.,  and  1  Will.  IV.  c.  68,  and  17  and 
18  Vict.  c.  81);  and  the  proof  of  value  is  laid  on 
the  persou  claiming  compensation.  Hut  the  last- 
mentioned  act,  commonly  called  the  Railway  and 
Traflio  Act  of  18GU,  provides,  on  the  other  hand,  tlwt 
the  company  shall  be  liable  for  neglect  or  default  in 
the  carriage  of  goods,  animals,  Ac. ;  notwithstanding 
any  notice  or  conditio!)  or  declaration  made  by  the 
company,  for  the  purpose  of  limiting  their  liability. 
The  decisions  oT  the  courts  have  also  somewhat 
limited  the  universal  responsibility  of  the  carrier. 
For  example,  it  has  beeu  decided  that  he  is  not 
liable,  ijna  C  (ami  the  same  applies  to  an  innkeeper), 
for  money  taken  from  the  pockets  of  the  traveller; 
but  that,  if  the  money  has  been  taken  from  the 
poekets  of  clothes  which  have  been  stolen,  or  from 
trunks  which  hare  been  broken  into,  his  responsi- 
bility comes  into  operation. 

Under  C.  are  included  carters  and  porter*,  who 
offer  themselves  for  hire,  to  carry  goods  from  one 
part  of  a  city  to  another.  Whether  the  same  be 
the  cisc  with  haekucy-coaehmcn,  is  more  doubtful; 
though,  from  the  extent  to  which  they  ure  now 
employed  in  the  transport  of  luggage,  there  seems 
no  sound  reason  for  an  exemption  in  their  case. 
Wharfingers  and  warehousemen  are  liable  only  un- 
der the  special  contracts  into  which  they  may  have 
entered,  or  in  accordance  with  mercantile  usage. 
In  England,  it  has  been  decided  that  lodging-house 
keepers  are  in  a  different  position  from  carriers  and 
innkeepers,  on  the  ground  that  they  do  not  profess 
to  entertain  all-comers,  or  to  receive  their  goods. 
C.  are  liable  to  make  good  to  the  owners  of  goods 
intrusted  to  them  all  losses  arising  from  occidental 
fire.  This  rule  was  introduced  into  Scotland  by  the 
Mercantile  Law  Amendment  Act  of  1S5<*>;  but  it  has 
not  been  decided  whether  an  exception  would  be 
made  iu  the  case  of  fire  occasioned  by  lightning.  It 
is  probable,  however,  that  the  English  rule,  by  whic'i 
this  occurrence  is  excepted  as  the  act  of  (iod  from 
the  category  of  ordinary  accidents,  would  be  held  to 
rule  the  construction  of  the  general  words  of  the 
17th  section  of  the  Scottish  statute. 

CA'RRION  CROW.  See  ('now.— C.  C,  also 
called  littuk  Vulture,  is  not  in  America,  as  in 
Britain,  the  name  of  a  species  of  crow,  but  of  one 
of  the  Vulture  family.    See  Vcltuke. 

CARRION  FLOWERS,  a  name  which,  on  ac- 
count of  their  smell  resembling  that  of  putrid  meat, 
has  been  given  to  the  flowers  of  many  species  of 
Staprlia,  The  gen  us  Utapelia  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Airlejiiadea,  and  is  remarkable  for 
the  excessive  development  of  the  cellular  tissue  of 
the  stem  and  reduction  of  that  of  the  leaves,  result- 
ing in  a  general  aspect  like  that  of  the  Caetu* 
family.  The  species  are  natives  of  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope.  The  flowers  are  often  large,  and  not 
devoid  of  beauty,  but  the  carrion  stench  is  very 
strong.  It  is  not  yet  known  to  what  chemical  sub- 
Btauce  it  is  owing. 

CA'RRON,  a  village  in  Stirlingshire,  Scotland, 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Carron  Water,  1$  miles 
east-north-east  of  Falkirk.  It  is  celebrated  for  its 
Ironw  orks,  which  arc  among  the  largest  of  the  kind 
in  Britain.  The  works  were  established  in  lTfiu ; 
and  are  carried  on  by  a  company,  who  employ  about 
1200 
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CARBON  OIL.    See  Buns*. 

CARRONA'DES  are  short  iron  guns,  invented 
by  Mr.  Gascoigue,  and  named  after  the  Carron  Iron 
Works  in  Scotland,  where  they  were  first  made. 
They  are  lighter  than  ordinary  guns,  and  have  a 
chamber  for  powder,  like  mortars.  They  were  made 
standard  navy  guns  in  177'J,  to  be  carried  on  the 
poop,  forecastle,  and  upper  works.  Being  manage- 
able by  a  smaller  number  of  hands  than  guns,  and 
being  very  useful  in  close  engagements,  they  were 
held  in  much  favour  during  the  great  war :  the 
seamen  called  them  'smashers.'  A  tiH-poundcr  ear- 
ronade  weighed  not  much  more  than  half  as  much 
as  the  42-pounder  gun  in  use  in  1770.  They 
range  from  Cft-poundcrs  down  to  (i-poundcrs.  The 
denominations,  weights,  lengths,  calihre,  Ac,  of 
the  chief  varieties  of  carronade  arc  noticed  under 
Caxnox. 

Some  C.  are  made  shorter  with  a  given  bore.  C. 


are  but  little   used,  except   by  the  En, 


ind 


French.  Though  valuable  at  close  quarters,  they 
are  no  match  for  long  gnns  at  a  distance ;  and 
therefore  a  ship  armed  only  with  C.  would  fare 
badly  in  a  general  action.  In  recent  years  C.  have 
to  a  considerable  extent  been  replaced  in  the 
English  navy  by  howitzers,  long  guns,  and  shell 
guns. 

CA'RROT  (Daums),  a  genus  of  plant*  of  the 
natural  order  ViiilxUijWcr.  They  are  mostly  na- 
tives of  the  countries  surrounding  the  Mediterranean 
Sea.  The  Common  C.  (/A  Camfa),  is  a  biennial 
plant,  common  in  Britain  and  most  parts  of  Europe, 
also  in  the  Caucasus  ;  and  is  universally  cultivated  not 
only  in  Europe  and  the  Euroj>ean  colonies,  but  in 
China,  Cochin  China,  Ac,  for  the  sake  of  its  root. 
The  root  of  the  wild  plant  is  slender,  woody,  and 
of  a  very  stiong  flavour;  that  of  the  cultivated 
variety  is  much  thicker  and  more  fleshy,  much 
milder  iu  its  flavour  aud  qualities,  generally  red, 
but  sometimes  orange  or  yellowish  white.  The  sub- 
varielics  iu  cultivation  are  also  distinguished  by 
their  form — some  being  longer  aud  tnoie  tapering 
than  others — by  their  sixe,  and  by  the  duration  of 
their  growth  ;  the  early  kinds  being  aL^o  compara- 
tively small,  and  almost  exclusively  cultivated  in 
gardens  for  culinary  use,  whilst  the  larger  and  late 
kinds  are  often  also  grown  in  fields,  lor  feeding 
cattle.  The  field  cultivation  of  the  f.  is  carried 
on  to  a  much  greater  extent  in  some  parts  of 
France,  Germany,  and  Belgium,  than  in  Britain ; 
but  it  is  increasing  in  Britain.  The  ('.  appears 
to  have  been  cultivated  at  an  early  jteriod  in  Flan- 
ders and  Germany,  and  to  have  been  introduced 
into  the  gardens  of  England  in  the  beginning 
of  the  16th  century.  In  the  reign  of  Charles  I., 
ladies  wore  C.  leaves  as  an  ornament  instead  of 
feathers;  and  the  beauty  of  the  haves  is  still 
occasionally  acknowledged  by  placing  a  root,  or 
the  upper  portion  of  one,  in  water,  that  it  may 
throw  out  young  leaves  to  adorn  apartn  cuts  in 
winter.  The  C.  prefers  a  light  and  rather  suniiy 
soil,  and  often  succeeds  very  well  on  a  peat  soil. 
It  is  very  liable  to  the  attacks  of  the  larva  of  the 
Crane  Fly  (q.  v.),  by  which  the  greater  ]  ait  of  a 
crop  is  sometimes  destroyed  when  the  young  roots 
arc  about  the  thickness  of  a  quill;  on  which  ac- 
count, in  gardens  where  there  is  jiarticular  reason  to 
apprehend  danger  from  this  enemy,  it  is  the  practice 
to  make  a  number  of  successive  sowings,  some  of 
which  may  probably  escape.  As  an  article  of  food, 
C.  contains  a  large  amount  of  what  are  called 
heat-producing  compounds,  with  a  small  proportion 
of  flesh-forming  matter.  It  consists  essei  linlly  of 
stsrch,  sugar,  and  albumen,  along  with  a  volatile  oil, 
a  flavour  to  many  dyspeptics 
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very  unpleasant.  The  following  U  the  c 
of  dried  carrot : 


Ptarch  ami  , 
Albiinen,  . 
K«l  m.-iitrat  KilfcUnc*  (carollB), 
>  ixe.1  au<l  volatile  oiU,  . 


1W71 
.  4'15 
0H4 
1*K> 
Oik) 
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C.  is  easy  of  digestion,  ami  gently  laxative.  Boiled 
C.  ia  used  as  a  poultice  for  foul  ulcers  and  other 
sores,  and  as  a  vermifuge.  Grated  C.  forms  au 
agreeable  cooling,  but  al*o  stimulant  application. 
A  sirup  is  prepared  from  carrots ;  and  when  cut 
into  ftiull  pieces  and  roasted,  they  are  occasionally 
used  in  Germany  as  a  substitute  for  cofTee.  A 
strong  anient  spirit  is  distilled  from  them  in  some 
parts  of  Europe,  10  ll*s.  of  carrots  yielding  about 
half  a  pint.  C.  seeds  are  employed"  as  a  diuretic, 
also  as  a  eurmiuativc  and  stimulant;  those  of  the 
wild  C.  being  preferred. — Besides  tho  crane  fly, 
already  noticed,  carrots  have  numerous  other  infect 
enemies.  One  of  the  most  troublesome  is  the 
Cai:k<>t  Fly  (I'tila  r>f«r),  a  small  dipterous  fly,  the 
lame  of  which,  by  eating  away  the  surface  of  the 


Carrot  Fly  f ronr)  :  * 

a,  larva,  mfnrnl  si/*:  h.  lnrvii.  mairiillnl ;  r,  <!,  !!«  otvt.-- 

iftl,  .1; 


t,.,-i,  on  ttit*  rrml;  c.  pit  (ia.  ji.Hiiral  st.v;  /  r>l'l'». 
ff,  njjiiiro  insect,  natural  *ize;  A,  mature  insect,  matfniiUMi. 

root,  cause  what  is  commonly  known  as  r><<j  in 
carrot-i,  and  prc|wire  them  for  the  further  operations 
•f  millepedes  and  other  destroyers.  The  larviu  of 
several  species  of  moiht  I)>  )>r<:*x<irin)  are  very  injuri- 
ous to  them  when  in  flower  and  seed.  An  aphis 
01.  ilatu  i)  often  kills  the  youug  plan's. 

CARliOi:  SEE  (Fr.|.  a  species  of  knightly 
exereise.  which,  down  even  to  tlw  lieginiiing  of 
the  lsth  e.,  was  very  common  in  all  the  courts 
of  Europe.  ('.  was  a  kind  or  imitation  of  tho 
tournament,  and  for  a  time  after  the  diseontin- 
u  nice  of  the  latter  seems  to  have  supplied  its 
place.  The  dresses,  for  the  most  part,  were  those 
of  the  knights  of  former  times,  and  the  combat- 
ants, or  rather  competitors,  were  divided  into  two 
parties,  usually  according  to  their  different  nation- 
alities. One  of  the  favourite  exercises  in  France 
consisted  in  running  nt  the  |>aste  board  head  of  a 
Moor  or  Turk  with  a  lance,  cult inir  it  down  with 
a  s»ord,  or  firing  at  it  with  a  pistol.  Another 
of  these  tests  of  skill  and  horsemanship,  if  not  of 
courage,  consisted  in  cirrving  otf  a  whole  line  of 
rings,  which  were  suspended  for  the  purjKve.  The 
C.  in  France  was  not  known  earlier  than  the  reign 
of  Henry  IV.;  but  it  had  existed  for  some  little 

•  For  the  accompanying  illustration,  and  many 
others  of  a  similar  nature  throughout  tliis  w  ork,  we  arc 
indebted  to  Morton's  £nc</d"j»iilia  <f  A-jricuUun. 


time  previously  in  Italy.  There  were  brilliant 
carrousels  under  Louis  XIII..  and  two  celebrated 
ones  were  given  in  honour  of  Mademoiselle  de  la 
Vallidre — the  one  at  Paris  in  lt'itiS,  the  other  at 
Versatile*  in  16ti4.  The  place  where  the  first  of 
these  fetes  was  held,  has  eTcr  since  been  called 
the  Place  da  Carrousel  A  revival  of  the  C.  was 
attempted  at  Berlin  in  If. Hi;  and  in  18-JS  tho 
Cavalry  School  at  Knnmur  held  one  in  honour 
of  Mndame  la  Puehesse  dc  Berry.  The  s-o-called 
Eglinton  Tournament — nn  entertainment  given  Rome 
years  ago  by  the  chivalrous  Karl  of  Eglinton— waa 
in  reality  a  carronsel. 

CARSE  is  a  term  applied  in  Scotland  to  low 
lauds  adjoining  rivers.  The  word  is  of  uncertain 
origin.  Jn  Stirlingshire,  it  is  restricted  in  its  sense 
to  the  level  alluvial  soils  which  are  only  a  few 
feet  above  the  river  Forth.  In  Perthshire,  it  also 
applies  to  the  whole  of  the  slightly  undulating 
lands  to  the  north  of  the  Tay,  which  form  the  C. 
of  Cowrie.  C.  soils  usually  consist  of  argillaceous 
de|»osits,  which  produce  crops  of  gn  at  luxuriance, 
although  there  ore  some  which  consist  of  hungry 
and  barren  days.  The  richest  of  them  are  of 
a  hazel  colour,  ami  become  friable  when  exposed 
to  the  action  of  frost  ;  the  poorest,  on  the  other 
hand,  are  of  a  yellow  colour,  containing  little 
vegetable  matter  to  render  them  amenable  to 
cultivation.  The  best  kinds  of  C.  soils  are  gener- 
ally farmed  on  the  six-course  shift — 1.  Crass; 
•1.  Oats;  3.  Beans  ;  4.  Wheat ;  :,.  Potatoes;  P.  Turnips 
or  Fallow.  Large  crops  of  grass  are  grown  when 
the  clover-plant  catches.  It  is  mostly  made  into 
hay,  and  the  after-math  is  used  for  soiling  horses 
anil  tattle  ill  the  straw-yards.  The  land  is  seldom 
pastured,  n-  the  feel  of  animals  trample  and  destroy 
the  grasses,  when  the  weather  is  wet.  The  oat-crop 
is  more  uncertain  on  the  carse*.  but  in  favourable 
years,  the  yield  is  large,  and  the  quality  of  the  grain 
is  excellent.  Beai  s  are  very  successfully  grown, 
indeed  the  best  of  the  C.  soils  are  the  best  bean- 
soils  in  Scotland.  Where  the  land  is  rich,  and  not 
too  stifT,  the  potato  is  sometimes  largely  grown.  On 
the  poorest  description  of  the  C  soil*,  the  potato 
does  not  thrive.  Wheat  can  he  grown  in  closer 
succession  on  the  C.  lands,  than  on  any  other  descrip- 
tion of  land  with  the  same  expenditure  of  manure. 
A  large  stud  of  horses  are  required  on  C.  lands,  to 
enable  the  farmers  to  prep. ire  the  land  for  the 
various  crops,  at  the  moment  when  the  season 
suits.  A  small  portion  of  the  land  is  still  usually 
summer-fallowed,  as  it  is  found  that  it  ennnot  be 
kepi  thoroughly  clean  by  green  crops  in  rainy 
seasons. 

C  A  H  S  T  A  I  RS,  William,  a  distinguished  poli- 
tical and  ecclesiastical  character  of  the  17th  c, 
who  took  a  very  active  part  in  bringing  about  the 
Revolution  of  li>t<8,  was  born  at  Cuthcart,  near 
Glasgow,  February  ]  I,  lull).  He  was  educated  at  the 
village  school  of  Ormiston,  in  Fast  Lothian,  and 
subsequently  at  the  nniversity  of  Edinburgh,  where 
he  displayed  a  remarkable  aptitude  for  learning. 
In  his  'J  till  year,  Scotland  being  then  in  a  most 
unsatisfactory  state,  alike  from  a  political  and 
religious  point  of  view,  C.  went  to  study  theology  at 
I  treeht.  His  scholarship,  polite  address,  knowledge 
of  men,  and  great  political  information,  especially 
regarding  his  own  country,  recommended  him  to 
the  notice  of  the  Prince  of  Orange,  who  chose  him 
a-  his  confident i \\  adviser  in  all  matters  relating  to 
Britain.  In  It'iS'j,  being  in  England  on  a  mission  of 
observation  from  Holland,  he  was  employed  to 
negotiate  between  the  English  and  Scotch  con- 
spirators in  the  Bye  House  Flot.  With  others 
implicated,  he  was  arrested  and  put  to  the  torture 
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of  the  thumb-screw,  but  refused  to  confess  anything 
that  had  not  been  previously  wvealcd,  and  tliut 
only  on  condition  thut  what'  he  said  should  not 
be  ur«d  iu  evidence,  either  directly  or  indirectly, 
against  any  other  pei>on.  At  this  liuiu,  he  had 
secrets  from  Holland  of  the  greatest  importajice 
in  hi*  possession,  which  ho  carefully  concealed, 
although  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  thoir  ruvolatiun 
would  not  only  hate  saved  him  from  torture,  but 
have  obtained  for  him  great  reward  and  honour. 
Hritain,  therefore,  owes  vory  much  indeed  to  the 
firmness  of  C  at  this  juncture.  lie  returned  to 
Holland  about  the  beginning  of  ltfSS;  and,  acting 
mainly  on  his  advice,  the  Prince  of  Orange  planned 
and  carried  out  tho  invasion  of  1068.  He  accom- 
panied the  prince  as  chaplain,  and  niter  tho  settlc- 
inent  of  the  crown,  wheu  the  prince  had  been  firmly 
established  as  William  III.,  ('.  was  instrumental 
in  effecting  a  reconciliation  between  him  and  the 
Scottish  Church,  when  the  ill  advice  of  other  coun- 
cillors had  m  arly  led  to  nn  open  rupture.  From 
K,*j:{  to  the  death  of  the  king  in  17<>2,  he  could 
not  hate  had  more  influence  in  Scottish  affairs  if 
he  had  been  piime-n.lnist.  r  of  the  country  ;  and 
his  authority  in  church-matters  was  such,  that  he 
was  popularly  called  'Cardinal  drstairs.'  He  w-ns 
elected  Principal  of  the  university  of  Kdinhurgh  iu 
1 7 « » I ,  and  iu  this  capacity  used  nil  his  influence 
with  government  to  obtain  nn  increase  of  patronage 
for  the  Scottish  colleges.  In  the  same  year,  he  was 
presented  to  the  Church  of  Grcyfriars,  and  was 
appointed  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly  next 
succeeding,  an  office  to  which  he  was  four  times 
elected  iu  the  course  of  eleven  years.  He  died 
August  171').  deeply  regretted  by  the  whole  nation, 
and  leaving  u  reputation  for  scholarship  and  sincere 
piety,  as  well  as  for  unbounded  charity  and  political 
sagacity  rarely  equalled. 

CAKSTENS,  Asm  is  J*ron,  on  eminent  German 
nrtist,  was  born  near  Schlcswig,  May  10,  17M. 
In  1702  he  went  to  Copenhagen,  where,  when 
first  introduced  to  the  Royal  Gallery  of  Paintings 
and  Casts  from  the  Antique,  he  was  so  excited 
that  he  shed  tears  of  joy.  After  staying  seven 
years  in  the  I>auish  capital,  where  he  produced 
his  '  Euldur's  I'cath,'  and  '  Eolus  and  Ch>ses,' 
nup|K)rtiug  himself  chiefly  by  portrait  painting,  he 
commenced  a  journey  on  foot  to  Home,  but  was 
obliged  to  return  lor  want  of  means  after  reach 
ing  Mantua.  He  resided  in  I.ubeck  for  some 
time,  but  through  the  kindness  of  n  wealthy 
amateur  artist  named  Hodde,  he  contrived  to  reach 
Herlin,  where  his  great  composition,  the  'Fall  of 
the  Angels'  (with  2<><>  figures),  gained  for  him  an 
appoititinent  as  professor  in  the  academy,  while 
his  decoration  of  a  saloon  in  the  Dorvill'e  Palace 
obtained  for  him  an  introduction  to  the  king  and 
a  pension.  He  was  now  enabled  to  visit  Home,  where 
he  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of  the  works  of 
Michael  Angelo  and  Raphael.  His  first  work  in 
Home,  a  'Visit  of  the  Argonauts  to  the  Centaur 
Chiron,'  was  distinguished  by  purity  of  style,  beauty 
of  forms,  and  fine  distribution  of  light.  His  numer- 
ous subsequent  drawings  mostly  represented  scenes 
from  the  ancient  classic  poets,  with  subjects  from 
Os-ian,  Dante,  and  Shakspearc.  C.  died  Mav  20, 
I7l'S 

CART,  a  species  of  carriage  with  two  wheels,  in 
which  respect  it  differs  from  the  ordinary  wagon 
that  has  four  wheels.  There  are  different  kinds  of 
carts,  according  to  the  nattrre  of  the  goods  or 
articles  to  be  carried,  and  they  also  differ  consi- 
derably in  different  countries.  The  C,  is  little  seen 
in  England,  where  the  heavy  and  more  capacious 
wagon  takes  its  place.  It  is,  however,  used  for 
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agricultural  and  other  purposes  iu  Cumberland  and 
adjoiniug  northern  comities.  There,  it  differs  only 
in  a  slight  degree  from  the  C.  universalis  us.  .1  i'n 
Scotland.  The  Scotch  C.  is  an  exceedingly  coinc- 
ident form  of  carriage  for  general  merchandise,  or 
for  agricultural  produce,  and  well  adapted  for  Oing 
drawn  on  roads  iu  a  hilly  country.  A  material 
advantage  consists  in  its  weight,  being  at  out  only 
halt  a  ton,  while  its  usual  load  is  from  a  ton  to 
22  cwt. ;  from  which  circumstuncc  it  is  a  particularly 
handy  vehicle  for  comparatively  light  loads,  and  fo 
far  is  superior  to  the  English  wagon,  which  is  best 
adapted  to  carry  huge  loads  of  bom  two  to  tliree 
tons.  Iu  earning  hay,  straw,  or  grain  from  the 
harvest-field,  Scotch  farmers  employ  a  pe  culiar  kind 
of  C.  w  ithout  sides  to  admit  of  a  bulky  load ;  but 
they  alao,  as  occasion  serves,  use  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose an  ordinary  C,  ou  which  they  place  a  movable 
frame,  as  ia  seen  in  the  adjoining  cut.    All  grain  for 


Scotch  Cart,  with  movable  frame. 


market  is  carried  in  the  one-horse  C,  and  a  driver 
takes  charge  of  two  carts.  The  following  advan- 
tages of  one-horse  carts  are  well  enumerated  by 
Lord  R.  Seymour  :  '  A  horse,  when  he  acts  singly,  will 
do  half  as  much  more  work  as  when  he  acts  ia 
conjunction  with  another;  that  is  to  say,  that  two 
horses  will,  separately,  do  as  much  work  as  three 
conjunctively.    This  arises,  in  the  first  place,  from 

,  the  single  horse  being  so  near  the  load  ho  drams; 

laud  in  the  next  place,  from  the  point  or  line  of 
draught  being  so  much  below  his  breast,  it  be ;. rig 

;  usual  to  make  the  wheels  of  single-hor.-e  c arts  low. 
A  horse  harnessed  singly  has  nothing  but  Lis  h*d  to 
contend  with  ;  whereas,  when  he  draws  in  o.i.jiinc- 
tion  with  another,  he  is  generally  oil  u  trussed  by 
some  difference  of  rate,  the  horse  behind  or  lufoie 
him  moving  quicker  or  slower  than  I. in  fi  ll';  he  i* 

,  likewise  frequently  inconvenienced  by  the  gr<  ater 
or  less  height  of  his  neighbour  ;  these  coi.sider«iior.a 
give  a  decided  advantage  to  the  singV-I  or.-e  cart. 

I  The  >ery  great  ease  with  which  a  low  C.  is  filled 
may  be  added  ;  as  a  man  may  load  it,  w  ith  the  help 

i  of  a  long-handled  shovel  or  fork,  by  mcaDs  of  hu 
hands  only  ;  whereas,  iu  order  to  till  a  higher  C, 
not  only  the  man's  back,  but  his  arms  and  wlole 
person  roust  be  exerted.'  To  these  just  observations 
it  need  only  be  added,  that  in  many  parts  of  EngUnd 
there  is  a*  wasteful  expenditure  iu  horse-power,  a 
pair  of  horses  bi  ing  often  set  to  draw  a  clumsy 
wagon  to  market,  containing  a  loud  which  could 
with  the  greatest  ease  be  drawn  by  one  horse  in  a 
less  ponderous  machine. 

The  onediorsc  C.  is  employed  by  carriers  nil  over 
Scotland,  the  load  being  usually  p:l<  d  high  in  a 
square  form,  and  covered  iu  with  a  woollen  wrapper, 
in  which  state  the  C.  is  drawn  18  to  n>  n  iks  * 
day.  See  Cahkikks.  In  France  and  Gcrn  any,  the 
carrier's  C.  is  a  more  gignntic  machine.  Long  in 
the  body,  very  strong  in  construction,  and  poi*«-d  on 
two  high  wheels  with  broad  rims,  this  continental 
C.  carries  enormous  loads,  almost  equal  to  wh*t 
are  seen  in  the  large  wagons  of  England.  The 
ingenious  manner  in  which  the  load  is  adjusts  1 
to  rest  exclusively  on  the  wheels,  and  so  relic  »e 
the  single  horse  in  the  shafts,  is  matter  of  surprise 
to  all  strangers.  All  carls,  whatsoever,  in  Grvat 
Britain,  must  bear  the  name  and  address  of  tbe 
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owner,  painted  conspicuously  on  tbeiu,  according  to 
BUtutc  1  aud  2  Will.  IV.  e.  22.    See  WiuoX. 

CARTAGE  XA,  a  fortified  seaport  of  Spain,  on  a 
bay  of  (he  Mediterranean,  in  hit.  37  3tl'  N.,  long. 
0  57'  W.  It  is  built  jwrtlv  on  the  declivity  or  a  hill, 
and  partly  on  a  phi  in  extending  down  to  the  sea,  and 
is  enclosed  by  hills  which  Herei  n  it  from  all  winds. 
The  harbour  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  Mediterranean, 
capacious  enough  to  hold  the  largest  rleets.  The 
entrance  is  narrow,  and  completely  commanded  by 
the  fortifications  on  an  island  called  La  Loletta,  on 
the  couth.  It  was  formerly  the  largest  naval  arseu.il 
not  only  in  Spain  but  in  Euro|ve,  but  is  now  decayed 
and  desolate.  The  city,  which  is  surrounded  by 
walls,  has  quite  a  Moorish  aspect  imparted  to  it  by 
its  old  streets,  as  well  as  by  its  Moorish  cathedral, 
and  the  ruins  of  an  old  castle  on  the  to*p  of  a  hill 
of  the  same  order  of  architecture.  C.  ha*  several 
well-built  and  spacious  streets,  but  with  one  or  two 
exceptions,  tiny  are  all  badly  paved.  Red  marble 
is  so  plentiful,  that  it  is  used  for  the  commonest 
purposes.  C.  lias  manufactures  of  sail-cloth  and 
glass,  and  a  trade  id  barilla,  agricultural  produce, 
&c.  The  tunny  fishery  is  important,  and  the  silver 
and  lead  mines,  anciently  wrought  and  recently 
reopened,  promise  to  he  again  valuable.  Pop.  88,593. 
C,  which  was  a  colony  of  the  Carthaginians,  was 
built  by  Hasdrubal  242  n.  c,  under  the  name  of 
New  Carthage.  It  formed  the  head-quarter*  of  the 
Carthaginians  in  Spain,  and  soon  became  a  city  of 
much  wealth  and  influence.  It  was  captured  by 
1*.  Scipio  in  21o  n.  c,  and  became  of  importance 
under  the  Romans,  who  are  said  to  have  employed 
4 0,i mo  men  daily  in  the  mines  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. It  was  sacked  bv  the  (roths,  and  did  not 
again  attain  any  note  until  the  time  of  Philip  II. 

CARTE.  Thomas,  nn  English  historian,  distin- 
guished for  his  industry  and  research,  was  born  nt 
Clifton,  in  Warwickshire,  where  his  father  was 
parish  minister,  in  Hist'..  Educated  at  Oxford,  he 
afterwards  took  the  degree  of  M.A.  at  Cambridge, 
and  entering  holy  orders,  was  appointed  reader  at 
the  Abbey  Church,  Rath;  but  being  attached  to  the 
Stuarts,  he  resigned  his  office  rather  than  take  the 
oaths  to  the  new  government.  In  17-2,  he  was 
suspected  of  having  been  concerned  in  the  con- 
spiracy of  Bishop  Atterbury,  whose  secretary  he 
Wus,  and  £1(i>h  was  ottered  for  his  apprehension; 
but  he  escaped  to  France,  where  he  remained  for 
some  years.  On  his  return  to  England,  he  pub- 
lished  a  life  of  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  remarkable 
for  the  fulness  of  its  information.  In  17-17 — 1755, 
he  ptiMi-hed  a  JUsturv  of  l',ny'mul,  bringing  it  down 
to  the  year  105-1.  This  work  is  very  valuable  for 
its  facts,  but  the  author  had  not  (he  capacity  to 
grapple  with  these  philosophically.  Home  and  other 
historian-',  however,  have  been  much  indebted  to 
him  for  the  materials  of  history.  Among  his  other 
works  was  an  edition  of  Thinum*  ;  and  at  his 
death,  in  1751,  he  h  it  behind  him  2D  folio  and  15 
quarto  volumes,  of  MSS.,  in  further  illustration  of 
the  history  of  England  to  DiM,  which  have  proved 
of  great  utility  to  subsequent  writers.  These  are 
preserved  in  the  Bodleian  Library,  Oxford. 

CA  RTEL,  during  a  time  of  war,  is  an  agreement 
between  the  belligerents  for  an  exchange  of  prison- 
ers. Sometimes  the  name  is  given  to  a  Miip,  called 
by  the  French  a  hdtinunt  j»ir'-  mentitirt,  commis- 
sioned to  convey  the  exchanged  prisoners,  or  to 
carry  messages  to  the  enemy.  A  ship,  when  thus 
employed,  must  carry  no  cargo,  ammunition,  or  im- 
plement of  wur,  except  one  gun  for  signals. 

CARTER,  Elizabeth,  an  English  lady,  remark- 
able for  Iit  classical  attainments,  and  also  for 
her  knowledge   of  modem   languages,  was  born 


December  1717,  at  Deal,  Kent.  Slow  at  first  to 
learn,  she  afterwards  displayed  remarkable  aptitude. 
In  her  21st  year  she  published  a  small  volume  of 
poems,  and  in  the  succeeding  year  she  translated 
from  the  Italian  of  Algarolii  Ah  J:s}i'<ination  of 
A'actou*  l>hUo*ophv  for  the  L'te  of  Ud,,».  These 
publications  brought  her  into  note,  and  obtained  for 
her  the  friendship  of  such  men  as  Bishop  Butler, 
Archbishop  Seeker,  Sir  Joshua  Reyuolds,  Burke, 
and  Dr.  Juhnson,  the  latter  of  whom  especially  held 
her  in  great  esteem,  aud  bad  the  highest  opinion  of 
her  proficiency  aa  a  Greek  scholar.  A  translation 
of  Epiotetus  which  she  made,  was  most  favourably 
received  by  the  literary  press  of  her  time,  both  at 
home  and  abroad.  She  died  unmarried,  February 
l8o«,  at  the  age  of  89. 

CARTERET,  Jons,  Earl  G bant t lit,  a  distin- 
guished orator  and  statesman  of  the  1  Kth  c.,  was 
bom  April  lC'.m,  his  father  being  Raton  Carteret  of 
Hawncs,  Bedfordshire,  His  education,  commenced 
at  Westminster  School,  was  completed  at  Oxford. 
From  the  latter  place,  according  to  Dean  Swift's 
humorous  assertion,  he  carried  away  more  Greek, 
Latin,  and  philosophy  than  was  at  all  becoming  a 
person  of  such  high  rank.  Introduced  into  the 
House  of  Peers  in  1711,  he  spoke  in  favour  of  the 
Protestant  succession,  and  in  consequence  received 
the  early  notice  of  George  I.,  and  obtained  some 
lucrative  appointments.  In  1718— 17 10,  he  was 
appointed  ambassador  extraordinary  to  Sweden,  and 
in  the  following  year  succeeded  in  concluding  a 
peace  between  Sweden,  Prussia,  and  Hanover.  In 
1721,  he  was  appointed  secretary  of  stale,  and  in 
this  capacity  defended  w  ith  great  zeal  the  proceed- 
ings of  government  in  the  Atterbury  conspiracy. 
In  1721,  he  was  made  lord  lieutenant  of  Inland. 
During  his  vice-regency,  he  was  in  constant  inter- 
course,, and  held  frequent  discussion,  with  Dean 
Swift  about  public  affairs.  His  lord  lieutenancy, 
which  Listed  from  1721  to  1720,  and  again  from 
1729  to  1780,  was  popular,  particularly  the  latter 
period.  From  1780  to  1712,  he  was  one  of  the 
most  able  and  determined  of  the  leaders  of  tho 
opposition  in  the  House  of  Lords,  against  Sir 
Robert  Walpole,  and  on  his  displacement,  was 
made  a  secretary  of  state.  On  the  death  of  his 
mother  in  17  J  I.  he  succeeded  to  the  title  of  Earl 
Granville,  and  in  the  same  year  had  to  resign  his 
seals  o'  office,  the  Broad  bottom  Ministry  (q.  v.) 
expressly  excluding  him ;  but  he  continued  to 
receive  marks  of  the  royal  favour.  C.  was  a  most 
liberal  patron  of  men  of  letters.  He  died  January 
17  03. 

CA  RTHAGE,  called  Carthago  by  the  Romans, 
Carctelon  by  the  Greeks,  both  of  which  ore  but 
forms  of  the  native  name  Karth-luullha,  i.  c.,  '  New 
Town'  (found  on  ancient  coins),  was  the  greatest 
city  of  antiquity  on  the  north  coast  of  Africa,  and 
was  situated  in  what  now  constitutes  the  state  of 
Tunis,  on  a  peninsula  extending  into  a  small  bay  of 
tho  Mediterranean  Sea.  It  was  founded,  according 
to  legend,  by  Dido  (q.  v.),  a  Phwnician  queen,  who 
hod  lied  from  Tvre  alter  the  murder  of  her  husband 
almost  nine  centuries  before  the  Christian  em,  but 
more  probably  (like  the  Anglo-Indian  Calcutta) 
it  originated  in  an  emporium  or  fartory  estab- 
lished by  the  colonial  merchants  of  l  lica,  and  tho 
capitalists  of  the  mother-city  Tvre,  on  account  of 
the  convenience  of  its  situation.  Unfortunately, 
we  know  very  little  of  its  growth.  Our  informa- 
tion only  begins  after  C.  had  become  one  of  the 
greatest  "commercial  cities  of  the  world,  and  we 
linve  but  very  scanty  and  one-sided  accounts  of  it 
even  then,  the  number  of  the  inhabitants  before 
its  destruction  amounted  to  about  700,000.  The 
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population  was  partly  of  Phoenician,  partly  of  Libyan 
descent.  Th«*  territory  which  the  Carthaginians 
acquired  by  the  snbj ligation  of  the  Libyan  tribes, 
Ami  by  the  ultimate  annexation  of  other  older 
Phri-tiicinii  colonies,  with  which  they  lind  at  first 
been  pimply  in  nlHunre,  such  as  t'tica,  Hadru- 
lnctnm,  Tuni«,  Hippo,  the  two  Leptes,  Ac,  extended 
in  tho  middle  of  the  5th  e.  n.  r.  southward  to 
Lake  Triton,  eastward  <o  the  Great  Syrtis,  and 
westward  to  Hipporcgms  (now  Bona).  The  maritime 
power  of  the  Carthaginians  enabled  them  al>o  to 
extend  their  settlements  and  conquests  to  the  other 
coasts  of  the  Mediterranean.  I"  the  tlth  e.  n.  c, 
they  were  musters  of  Sardinia,  and  had  begun  to 
contend  for  the  possession  of  Sieily.  nanno  (q.  t.) 
founded  colonies  on  the  west  coast  of  Afric.i  beyond 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  Hitnileo  visited  the 
coasts  of  Spain  and  Gaul.  The  relations  of  C.  to 
foreign  states  in  earlier  times  are  not  very  clear. 
The  first  treaty  with  the  Romans  was  concluded 
in  S09  n.  r.  ;  the  second,  in  3  IS  n.  c. ;  the  third, 
in  300  ii.  c.  The  connected  history  of  C.  begins 
with  the  5th  C.  n.  C,  a  period  of"  wars  between 
the  Carthaginians  anil  the  Greeks  in  Sicily.  The 
Carthaginian  army  under  Hamilcar  was  destroyed 
by  Gelon  at  Ilimera  in  4S0  n.  c.  It  was  not  till 
410  it.  r.  that  the  war  beg.m  which  euded  in  the 
conquest  by  the  Carthaginians  of  .some  jwirls  of 
the  inland.  IHonysius  tlic  Elder,  or  rather  the 
pestilence  working  for  him,  put  a  stop  to  their 
conquests,  but  did  not  succeed  in  expelling  them. 
AVar  raged  almost  constantly  between  Ilionysius 
and  the  Carthaginians.  The  more  feeble  reign  of 
Pionysius  the  Younger  ufTordcd  them  an  oppor- 
tunity of  extending  their  conquests,  yet  they  were 
frequently  repelled  and  defeated  by  tho  Sicilian 
Greeks;  and  dining  311 — ."nl  n.  c,  Agathoclcs 
carried  the  war  into  /JViea,  and  attacked  C.  its-elf. 
Alter  his  death,  the  Carthaginians  again  increased 
their  dominions  in  Sicily ;  and  although  Pyrrlms 
contended  successfully  against  them  at  fiiTt,  he 
left  that  Maud  entirely  in  275  B.C.  The  sub- 
jugation of  the  south  of  Italy  by  the  Romans, 
Lro-ig'.it  the  two  great  and  conquering  nations  into 
collision,  and  the  First  Tunic  War  arose,  204  if.  c, 
and  after  a  great  naval  victory  of  the  Romans, 
terminated  in  241,  the  Carthaginians  giving  up 
Sicily,  Sardinia,  and  Corsica,  and  pitying  to  the 
Romans  a  large  sum  of  money.  Soon  after  this,  a 
mutiny  of  the  hired  troops  of  C,  combined  with  an 
insurrection  of  the  Libyan  tribes,  the  ancient  inhabi- 
tants of  the  country,  who  were  kept  down  by  the 
arbitrary  rule  of  the  Carthaginian  colonists,  threat- 
ened the  entire  ruin  of  the  city.  Hamilcar  brought 
that  bloody  war,  however,  to  a  successful  termina- 
tion, and  led  an  army  to  Spain,  where  he,  and  after 
him  ll.i-.lritbal.  obtained  great  successes.  Here 
was  founded  New  C,  now  Cartagena  (q.  v.).  Alter 
Hasdruliars  death,  221  n.  c,  Hannibal  (q.  v.),  burn- 
ing to  revenge  tho  defeat  which  his  native  city 
had  mis', lined  from  the  Romans,  broke  the  treaty 
with  them,  and  took  Saguntum,  219  «.  r.  Thud 
began  the  Second  runic  war,  in  which  Han- 
nibal pursued  his  career  of  conquest  from  Spain, 
through  (Jaul,  and  across  the  Alps  into  Italy  itself, 
defeated  tie  Romans  with  terrible  sLiughter  in 
various  battles,  and,  by  that  of  ('anna-  in  particular, 
brought  Rome  to  the  very  brink  of  ruin.  Yet  the 
war  terminated  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Cartha- 
ginians by  1'uhlius  Cornelius  Scipio,  who  overthrew 
their  power  in  Spain,  and  was  victorious  over 
Hannibal  in  the  final  and  decisive  hattle  of  Zama. 
in  Africa,  in  October  2o2.  A  peace  was  then  con- 
cluded, in  which  the  Carthaginians  were  limited  to 
their  African  territories;  but  most  of  their  shi|«  of 
war  and  war-elephants  were  taken  from  them, 
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besides  an  immense  sum  of  inonev,  and  thev  were 
taken  bound  not  to  make  war  without  permission  of 
the  Romans.  MasoinUsa,  king  of  Numidiu,  skilfully 
availed  himself  of  dissensions  which  arose  within 
C.  between  the  nobles  and  the  people,  to  advanco 
his  own  interests  at  tho  expense  of  the  Cartha- 
ginian*; and  as  they  (151  n. c.)  opporcd  him,  and 
drove  his  adherents  out  of  the  city,  the  Romans 
seized  the  opportunity  for  a  new  declaration  of  war, 
149  b.  c,  on  the  ground  that  the  treaty  was  broken; 
anil  after  a  Mege  of  two  years,  C.  was  taken  by 
1'ublius  Cornelius  Scipio  .LiniliantH,  146  n.c.  For 
six  days  the  combat  was  maintained  in  the  streets 
of  the  city,  and  for  seventeen  days  the  work  of  its 
destruction  by  fire  was  curried  on  by  tho  con- 
querors. Tho  country  became  a  Roman  province. 
C.  Graechtts  sent  out  Good  colonists  to  found  a  new 
city  on  the  site  of  Carthage.  It  was  called  Junonia, 
but  it  did  not  prosper.  Augustus,  carrying  out  the 
intention  of  his  great  uncle,  restored  the  city,  and 
the  new  C.  had  become,  in  the  second  and  third  cen- 
turies of  tho  Christian  era,  one  of  the  finest  cities  of 
the  Roman  empire.  In  439  a.  n.,  Genseric  made 
it  tho  capital  of  the  Vandal  kingdom  ;  Ii.  lisorius 
conquered  it  in  533,  and  named  it  Justiniana;  tho 
Arabs  under  Hassan  utterly  destroyed  it  in  047  a.  n.; 
and  now  only  two  or  three  small  hamlets  and  a  few 
ruins  mark  Its  site. 

Wc  have  not  very  satisfactory  accounts  of  ti  e  con- 
stitution of  the  Carthaginian  state.  It  is  ccrian  that 
it  was  oligarchical,  and  that  tho  chief  power  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  great  families  (gentes),  from  whose 
members  the  senate,  amounting  to  30U,  was  chosen. 
This  senate  appointed,  as  it  were,  a  more  select 
council  of  30,  and  sometimes  a  still  smaller  one  of 
only  ten,  at  the  head  of  whom  were  two  wtfttct 
probably  the  same  as  the  Hebrew  tho/tlrm,  'judges 
but  it  is  not  certain  what  relation  these  bore  to  one 
another,  or  how  their  power  was  apportioned  be- 
tween them.  We  cau  gather  dimly,  from  various 
scattered  statements,  that  the  Carthaginian  oligarchy, 
while  despising  tho  multitude,  was  itself  split  up  into 
factions,  and  lorn  by  family  jealousies.  Corruption 
largely  prevailed  ;  and  il  would  perhaps  have  been 
better  for  the  country  if  the  power  had  been  in  the 
hands  of  a  popular  despot  than  of  a  band  ol  insolent 
and  tyrannical  nobles. 

The  Carthaginian  army  was  raised  from  the 
conscription  of  the  subjugated  Libyans,  from  the 
hired  Numidi.tns,  and  from  slaves.  In  the  time  of 
Agathoeles,  the  city  sent  forth  4<i,n0t»  heavy  armed 
infantry,  lorO  cavalry,  and  200o  war-chariots,  but 
the  state  could  easily  raise  ]on,<MM>  troops.  The 
fleet  in  the  First  Punic  war  consisted  of  35o  ships, 
currying  ISo.omO  men.  How  C.  contrived  to  raise 
revenues  sullicient  to  cover  the  enormous  expense 
her  military  and  naval  organisation  involved,  is 
not  very  clear.  It  was,  in  all  likelihood,  derived 
from  tribute  imposed  on  snljcct  Libyan  or  Nuu.i- 
dian  races,  in  gnat  part  from  mines  in  Spain,  and 
from  import  duties  derived  from  her  maritime  rind 
inland  trade,  which  was  prodigiously  gnat.  Her 
merchantmen  visited  every  coast  and  island  of  li  e 
Mediterranean,  and  even  ventured  as  far  as  the 
Azores,  Britain,  the  Raltie,  Ac;  while  her  earavai  s 
penetrated  through  Sahara  to  the  gold-producing 
districts  of  the  Niger,  and  through  the  Libyan 
Desert  to  t lie  lands  along  the  Nile. 

The  religion  of  the  Carthaginians  appears  to 
have  been  substantially  the  same  as  that  of  the 
Ptin  nieiaiK — a  worship  of  the  stars  and  of  fire. 
Moloch  was  the  chief  deity,  and  to  him  children 
and  captives  were  sacrificed.  The  highest  natural 
manifestation  of  this  deity  was  the  Sun.  Her  ides 
Moloch,  the  Carthaginians  worshipped  the  T\  rian 
Hercules;  Astarte,  the  goddess  of  the 
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Esmun,  the  god  of  the  celestial  vault ;  and  a  variety  ]  and  coverlet  of  coarse  woollen  stuff,  with  the  means 


of  heroes,  heroines,  and  genii  or  spirits,  such  as  the 
Genius  of  Death,  Haniilear  (who  fell  at  the  battle 
of  Himcra  ),  I>ido,  the  brothers  Philteni.  &c.,  as  well 
as  a  lew  of  the  lesser  Greek  divinities,  of  whom  a 
knowledge  had  been  obtained  in  Sicily.  It  does 
not  appear  that  there  was  a  distinct  sacerdotal 
order  in  Carthage.  Probably  religions  ceremonies 
were  performed  by  the  dignitaries  of  the  stale,  but 
our  knowledge  on  this  interesting  point  ii  too 
meagre  to  permit  of  our  arriving  at  any  very 
definite  conclusion. 

CARTII  AGE,  drr,  a  headland  of  North  Africa, 
jutting  out  into  the  Mediterranean,  in  Int.  ;JiV'  .*j li '  X., 
lone.         'J-'  E.    Tracer  of  the  aneient  city  of 


of  manual  labour  or  of  w  riting,  and  can  leave  his 
apartment  only  once  a  week.  On  festival  days 
only,  the  monks  eat  together.  At  least  once  a 
week,  there  is  a  fast-day,  on  which  only  bread, 
water,  and  salt  are  allowed.  Besides  the  ordinary 
monastic  vows,  the  C.  are  under  a  vow  of  continual 
silence  and  of  religious  exercises.  To  breuk  silence, 
except  on  particular  days,  is  visited  with  the 
penance  of  flagellation.  The  use  of  flesh  is  for- 
bidden, and  of  wine  unmixed  with  water.  The  C, 
however,  notwithstanding,  their  vow  of  poverty, 
have  built  some  magnificent  convents,  as  Im  Grande 
Chartrtu*r,  near  Grenoble,  and  L'erto*a,  near  Puvia. 
They  are  given  to  hospitality  and  works  of  charity. 


Carthage  (q"V)  arc  found  on  it  to  the  north  of  the  atul         *>»  the  whole  better  educated  than  the 


I n  4  V       VI*  n  nun,  •        «JHHV«»*%^       I  nun  mv 

mendicant  orders.  They  now  exist  chiefly  in  Italy, 
France,  and  Switzerland.— The  Carthusian  nuns 
arose  at  Salette,  on  the  Rhone,  in  France,  about 
Vl'l'i.  They  followed  the  rules  of  tho  Carthusian 
monks,  but  with  some  mitigation.  Silence  being 
a  greater  hardship  for  a  woman  than  for  a  man,  was 
not  so  rigidly  insisted  on. 

CA'RTII.AGE  is  a  firm  clastic  substance,  of  a 
pearly  whiteness,  presenting  to  the  unaided  eve  a 
uniform  and  homogeneous  appearance.  Cartilages 
may  be  divided  into  the  temporary,  the  permanent, 
and  the  acchlntal.    The  temporary  cartilages  are 
substitutes  for  bone  in  the  earlier  periods  of  life, 
and  after  a  certain   time   become   o-sihVd.  See 
CARTHAGO,  a  term  of  various  application  in  1  «>steolo«t.     At  birth  the  extremities  and  larger 
Central  America.— I.    An  almost   landlocked  bav   eminences  of  the  long  bones,  and  the  margins  of 
or  lagoon  of  the  Caribbean  Sea  near  the  north-   ,ll(>  tiilt  ,,o"0S  11,0  cartilaginous,  and  this  C. 

west  extremity  of  the  Mosquito  shore.— 'J.  A  ,,oe*  ,,ot  «'«<»?•*<  her  disappear  till  the  period  of 
river  enterintr  the  same  from  the  south-south-west,  P'd'crly.  The  permanent  cartilages  are  either 
aboutl.it.  I A  X.,  and  long.  8V  W.—rt.  A  river  of  'articular  or  m.n-<ir7iW<ir.  Articu'or  cartilages  are 
Costa  Rica,  flowing  into  the  Gulf  of  Nicova,  a„  attached  to  the  extremities  of  bones,  and  enter 
inlet  of  the  Pacific,  near  lat.  V  3u'  X.,  and  long.  i,,t0  the  formations  of  joints.  A™  articular  criil- 
Ki  3u'\V— 4.  A  citv,  or  rather  the  ruins  of  one,  on  ;  arc  """»»y  «rxihlc  than  the  articular, 

the  same,  about  6.)  miles  fro.,,  its  mouth.  Down  to  '  Tl"'.v  n^,'  sometimes  attached  to  bones,  to  lengthen 
1841,  it  was  the  capital  of  Costa  Rica;  but  being  in   ,1,em  ol".  »•".  for  """'ince,  'n  the  nose,  the  auditory 

anal,  and    the    Eustachian  tube.     See  Hkaiumj. 


Tunis  lagoon. 

CARTHAGE  XA,  capital  of  the  province  of  the 
same  name  in  Xew  Granada.  It  stands  on  the  Carib- 
bean Sea.  a  little  to  the  south-west  of  the  mouth  of 
the  Magdaleua,  in  lat.  lu  'Jr.'  X.,  and  long.  17  A4' 
\V.,  having  the  best  harbour  on  tho  coast,  with  a 
naval  arsenal  and  strong  fortifications.  Its  popu- 
lation is  estimated  at  lu.ouu  t  more  than  one- 
tenth  being  white.  The  temperature  ranges  from 
8u"  to  «><'.'  F. — the  air,  however,  being  dry  and 
healthy.  In  the  history  of  Spanish  America,  and 
more  especially  in  tli.it  of  the  war  of  independence, 
the  city  occupies  a  prominent  place. 

CARTHAGEXA  DARK.    See  Cinchona. 


that  year  all  but  destroyed  by  an  earthquake,  it 
was  supplanted  by  San  Josti,  previously  its  superior 
in  wealth  and  importance,  about  15  miles  to  the 
west-uorth-»est  of  itself.  The  volcano  of  its  own 
name,  doubtless  connected  with  its  overthrow,  is 
valuable  as  a  landmark  to  mariners. 

CA'RTHAMINT,  or  CARTHAMEIXE.  The 
dye  ho  called  is  obtained  by  a  chemical  process 
from  safliower  (q.  v.  \,  iCnrlhamni  tincturm*),  in 
crystals  which  are  insoluble  in  water,  but  slightly 
soluble  in  alcohol  and  ether.  When  newly  pre- 
cipitated. C,  immediately  and  permanently  attaches 
itself  to  cotton  or  silk,  but  not  to  wool,' requiring 
no  mordant,  dyeing  the  fabric  a  fine  red,  which  is 
changed  to  yellow  on  the  addition  of  alkalies, 
and  may  be  returned  to  red  again  on  being  treated 
with  acids. 

CARTIIC'SIAXS,  a  monastic  order  which  owes 
its  origin  to  St.  Rrutio,  who  retired  in  lus»>  with 
six  companions  to  the  soliiude  of  La  Chartreuse, 
near  Grenoble,  where  they  built  hermitages,  wore 
rude  garments,  and  lived  upon  vegetables  and 
coarse  bread.  From  this  place  the  order  took 
its  name.  After  Hr, inn's  death  it  increased,  and 
in  11"!  received  written  rules  from  its  filth  prior. 
Guigo,  called  the  Statnta  (iniijoni*  Or  Cojtxnr- 
tudinc*  Cartn.iite,  but  the  rules  have  been  often 
changed.  In  1!7'».  the  order  received  papal  appro- 
bation, and  therefore  extended  repidly.  The  ('. 
made  their  appearance  in  England  in  l"lK<>— I1M 


Oiujans  ok.  In  other  cases  they  form  the  basis 
of  distinct  organs,  as  the  larynx,  the  trachea,  aud 
the  eyelids.  Accidental  cartilages  are  cartilaginous 
concretions,  which  are  occasionally  found  in  situa- 
tions where  they  do  not  normally  occur,  and  are  of 
no  general  interest.  The  physical  properties  of 
cartilages,  especially  their  elasticity,  resisting  power, 
and  incapability  of  extension,  are  such  as  to  fit 
I  them  admirably  for  the  functions  which  they  have 
to  perform  in  the  animal  economy.  A  brief  notice 
of  the  microscopical  characters  of  C.  will  be  found 
in  the  article  <'km.s,  and  a  reference  to  its  chemical 
composition  will  be  fouud  in  the  articles  Ciionohin 
and  tii.t  ti;n. 

CARTII.A  GIVOrS  FISHES  nre  those  fishes 
which  have  a  skeleton  destitute  of  bony  fibres.  In 
some  of  these  fi-h.-s,  the  skeleton  is  merely  rudi- 
mentary, so  that  they  seem  to  form  an  intermediate 
link  between  vertebrate  and  invertebrate  animals. 
In  the  lancclcts  (q.  v.)  ( Amphiosu*)  it  consists  of 
nothing  more  than  a  slender,  transparent,  flexible 
dorsal  column  ;  iti  Myrinc  also  it  is  a  soft  flexible 
tube,  w ithout  appearance  of  vertebne  or  of  ribs;  it, 
the  latnprevs,  the  dorsal  column  is  slill  a  mere 
cylinder  of  cartilage,  without  any  notable  division 
into  segments;  whilst  even  in  the  sturgeon,  the 
centre  of  the  backbone  is  a  continuous  gelatinous 
cord,  ami  in  the  sharks  the  vertebra-  are  formed  of 
hollo 'v  cones,  meeting  at  their  apices  in  the  middle, 


The  name  which  their  monasteries  obtained  there  and  having  their  cups  filled  w  ith  the  remains  of  the 

(Chartreuse-houses)    was   corrupted    into   charier-  gelatinous  cord,  an  arrangement  from  which  result 

houses.    Each  Carthusian  monk  is  required  to  dwell  great  elasticity  anil  flexibility.    It,  many  instances, 

in  a  separate  eel',  with  only  a  bed  of  straw,  a  pillow,  even  in  the  higher  C.  I'.,  eve  r;-',  vcricbnl-  are  united 
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in  a  single  piece  ;  hi  all  of  them  the  skull  is  formed 
of  a  single  piece  without  sutures,  although  the  gene- 
ral form  agrees  with  that  of  the  skull  of  other  tisbes, 
and  the  same  parts  or  regions  ma)'  he  recognised. 
The  calcareous  matter  present  in  the  skeleton  is 
always  deposited  in  a  granular  manner,  giving  a 
characteristic  dotted  apiwaranee ;  but  even  in  the 
fkull  of  the  Hacking  Shark,  one  of  the  most  highly 
organized,  the  earthy  matter  has  been  found  to  form 
little  more  than  15  per  cent,  of  the  whole  substance ; 
in  the  skeleton  of  the  lamprey,  it  is  only  1$  percent. 
In  other  parts  of  their  organization,  C.  F.  differ  from 
each  other  very  widely ;  some  of  them  possessing  | 
the  organs  of  the  senses  in  as  great  perfection  as  any  ' 
fishes  whatever,  whilst  in  others  these  organs  arc 
very  imperfectly  developed.  Linnieus  placed  the 
C.  F.  aloug  with  Batmchian  reptiles  in  his  class 
Amp/tibia.  By  the  general  content  of  naturalists, 
however,  they  are  placed  in  the  class  ol  Fishes. 
Cuvier,  referring  to  the  very  different  degrees  of 
organization  which  they  exhibit,  says  'they  form  a 
scries  ranging  parallel  to  the  bony  fishes,  just  as 
the  marsupial  mammalia  range  parellel  with  the 
other  ordinary  mammalia.'  Owen  ami  others, 
admitting  the  justice  of  this  view,  have,  however, 
pointed  Out  in  the  C.  F-  generally,  characters  eor-  | 
responding  with  those  of  the  osseous  fishes  in  their 
cmbrvotlc  State,  and  with  tl*s  permanent  or  mature 
conditions  which  prevailed  anion™  the  fishes  of  some 
of  the  older  geological  periods.  One  remarkable 
characteristic  even  of  the  higher  groups  of  C.  F— 
sturgeons,  sharks,  rays,  Ac. — is  the  h'l<ror,n-al  tail, 
the  vertebral  column  being  prolonged  into  the  upper 
portion  of  the  caudal  fin,  and  the  lower  one  given  off 
on  its  under  side,  as  in  the  fossil  fishes  generally  of 
the  Old  Red  Sandstone  and  other  oldest  fi-h-produc- 
ing  rocks. — Cuvier  divided  C.  F.,  or  ChonJritplrn/i/ii 
(Or.  cartilage  finned),  into  three  orders :  $turi<mr» 
(Sturgeon,  Chimiera,  Ac),  having  the  gills  free,  and 
gill-openings  with  a  lid.  like  the  osseous  fishes;  St- 
larhii  (Sharks  and  Rays),  having  the  gills  fixed,  and 
consisting  of  folds  of  membrane  on  a  plane  surfaec, 
with  numerous  gill-openings,  the  jaws  movable  ss  in 
other  fishes  generally;  and  Cjfrlottonti  (Lampreys, 
Ac),  also  having  fixed  gills  and  numerous  gill-open- 
ings, the  month  adapted  for  sucking.  Mullcr  and 
Owen,  however,  separate  the  Ct/r!nstomi  of  Cuvier 
from  the  other  C.  F.,  on  account  of  important  ana- 
tomical differences,  particularly  in  the  structure  of 
the  heart,  which  in  the  I  ?ltelot€omi  wants  the  Indbn* 
arttriwut,  or  thick  muscular  swelling  of  the  com- 
mencement of  the  srterial  system  close  to  the  ventri- 
cle; whilst  this,  which  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as 
ii  third  chamber  of  the  heart,  is  present  in  the  Stur- 
rone*  ami  Machii,  and  within  it  are  three  or  more  lon- 
gitudinal rows  of  valves;  characters  derived  from  the 
vascular  system  being  deemed  by  these  great  natu- 
ralists of  the  highest  value  in  determining  the  ar- 
rangement of  the  elass  of  fishes.  The  lancelets  oc- 
cupy a  place  by  themselves,  from  their  absolutely 
wanting  a  heart,  and  having  the  circulation  carried 
on  by  the  muscularity  of  the  entire  vascular  system. 

CARTOO  N  (IlaL  «irtr>tify  pasteboard ;  from 
l.aU  f  tutrta,  paper).  In  the  fine  arts,  C.  is  a  design 
on  strong  paper,  of  the  full  size  of  a  work  to  be 
afterwards  executed  either  in  fresco,  oil  colour,  or 
tapestry.  The  object  of  the  artist  in  preparing  a  C. 
i<,  that  he  may  adjust  the  drawing  nnd  composition 
of  his  subject  in  circumstance*  in  which  alterations 
can  be  effected  with  facility,  before  proceeding  to 
the  execution  of  the  work  itself.  Cartoons  are  gene- 
rally composed  of  a  number  of  sheets  of  stout  paper 
or  pasteboard,  pasted  together  at  the  edges,  and 
stretched  on  a  frame.  The  surface  is  sometimes 
primed,  or  washed  with  a  ground  colour;  but  more 
frequently  tlrs  process  is  dispensed  with.  The 
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drawing  is  made  either  in  chalks  or  in  di*temp<r 
(q.  v.),  in  which  latter  case  the  C.  itself  has  very 
much  the  appearance  of  a  fresco.  Frequently  only 
two  colours  are  used,  merely  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
ducing light  and  shade,  in  which  case  the  ('.  is  said 
to  be  in  ehiuro  niwiiro.  The  C,  when  finished,  is 
transferred  to  the  canvas  or  plaster  on  which  the 
work  is  to  be  executed,  either  by  tracing  with  a 
hard  point,  or  by  pricking  with  pins,  charcoal  in 
both  cases  being  used.  Sometimes  lines  ure  simplv 
drawn  across  it,  or,  if  It  Is  wished  to  preserve  it 
from  injury,  threads  are  stretched  across  it  from  pins 
placed  at  the  required  distance's  along  the  edges. 
In  frenco  painting,  (q.  v.),  the  plaster  on  which  the 
work  is  executed  must  be  kept  wet,  in  order  that  it 
may  absorb  the  colour,  and  consequently  only  a  small 
portion  can  be  executed  at  a  time.  For  this  reason, 
the  C.  must  be  traced  in  small  compartments  of 
the  size  that  the  artist  can  finish  without  stopping. 
It  is  here,  consequently,  above  all,  that  the  neces- 
sity for  the  previous  execution  of  a  C.  Is  greatest,  as 
it  would  be  impossible  to  sketch  the  whole  design 
on  the  planter  in  the  first  instance.  Rut  the  great 
masters  used  such  studies  in  r/tinro  o*furo  as  guides 
to  them  in  almost  all  their  more  extensive  works, 
and  many  of  these  monuments  of  their  care,  as  well 
as  of  their  genius,  have  been  preserved.  We  have 
cartoons  of  Andrea  Mautegna,  Donienichino,  the 
Caracci,  Ac. ;  but  the  finest  specimens  of  cartoons 
in  existence  arc  those  of  Raphael  at  Hampton  Court. 
These  marvellous  conceptions  were  sent  to  Flanders 
in  the  reign  of  Leo  X.,  in  order  that  they  might  l>c 
copied  in  tapestry  in  two  sets,  one  of  which  was 
designed  for  the  pope,  the  other  for  a  present  by  the 
pope  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England.  The  tapestries, 
which  arc  very  inferior  to  the  designs,  are  still  in 
existence.  One  set  is  in  Rome,  the  other  was  to 
Englaud  till  the  death  of  Charles  I.,  when  it  was 
purchased  by  the  Spanish  ambassador,  and  carried 
to  Spain.  At  a  recent  period  it  was  brought  to  Lon- 
don and  offered  for  sale,  but  as  no  English  purchaser 
was  found,  it  was  again  carried  to  the  continent. 
For  many  years  the  cartoons,  originally  twenty-five 
in  number,  lay  neglected  at  Brussels,  and  many  of 
them  were  destroyed.  The  seven  now  at  Hampton 
Court  were  at  length  purchased  by  Rubens  for  King 
Charles  I.  It  is  an  instance  of  Cromwell's  good 
sense,  in  a  direction  in  which  it  was  wot  often 
exhibited,  that  at  the  dispersion  of  the  royal  collec- 
tion, these  cartoons  were  pure  hated  for  the  nation 
by  his  special  command.  So  low  was  the  artistical 
taste  of  the  time,  however,  that  whilst  the  'Triumph 
of  Julius  Cajsar,'  by  Andrea  Mantegna,  still  at 
Hampton  Court,  was  valued  at  £:£IKX>,  the  cartoons 
of  Raphael  were  ret  down  at  £300!  In  Charles  II. 's 
time,  these  remarkable  works  were  again  consigned 
to  oblivion.  An  attempt  was  made  to  have  them 
copied  in  tapestry,  by  which  they  were  seriously 
injured.  William  III.,  strangely  enough,  followed  in 
Cromwell's  footsteps  iu  appreciating  what  Charles  II. 
had  neglected.  He  had  the  cartoons,  restored, 
and  built  a  gallery  for  them  at  Hampton  Court, 
where,  with  the  exception  of  a  visit  to  Windtor  in 
George  Ill.'s  time,  they  have  since  sojourned.  The 
following  arc  the  subjects  represented :  1.  Paul 
Preaching  at  Athens;  '2.  The  Death  of  Ananias; 
8.  Ely  mas,  the  Sorcerer,  struck  with  Blindness; 
4.  Christ  Delivering  the  Keys  to  Peter;  5.  The 
Sacrifice  at  Lvstra ;  «.  The  "Apostles  Healing  the 
Sick  at  the  «  Beautiful  Gate  *  of  the  Temple  ;  1.  The 
Miraculous  Draught  of  Fishes.  Our  space  and  our 
design  equally  precludo  us  from  attempting  any 
statement  of  the  merits  of  these  exquisite  composi- 
tions. Several  of  the  lost  cartoons  are  partially 
transmitted  to  us  by  engravings,  some  of  which  were 
executed  from  the  tapestries ;  others,  it  Is  believed, 
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from  the  originals.  The  subjects  of  these 
1.  The  Adoration  of  the  Kings;  2.  Christ  appearing 
to  Mary  Magdalene;  3.  The  Disciples  at  Emmaus ; 
4.  The  Murder  of  the  Innocents;  5.  The  Ascension. 
These  were  engraved,  along  with  the, others,  by 
Borne  re  ;\  u,  a  French  engraver,  in  4to.  Other  car- 
toons of  Rtphael  exist — one  the  property  of  the  Duke 
of  Bucclcuch,  and  two  iu  the  possesion  of  the  king 
of  Sardinia,  which  are  said  to  have  belonged  to  the 
set  sent  to  Flanders.  There  is  also  a  portion  of  one 
in  the  National  Gilleryin  London,  but  it  is  now 
punted  over  with  oil  colour.  The  best  engravings 
of  the  cartoons  at  Hampton  Court  are  by  Dorigny, 
Audran,  and  Holloway ;  but  in  future  it  is  probable 
that  they  will  be  more  known  to  the  public  by 
means  of  photographs,  of  which  Messrs.  Colnaghi 
and  others  have  already  produced  very  beautiful 
specimens. 

CARTOUCH  is  a  word  much  nsed  in  the  French 
military  service,  but  lesa  frequently  in  the  English. 
The  name  was  once  given  to  a  wooden  case  con- 
taining 200  to  3  )0  musket-bullets,  and  8  or  10  1  -lb 
ball-,  fired  from  a  mortar  or  howitzer  in  defence 
of  a  ditch  or  inlrcuebment ;  but  such  missiles  have 
been  superseded  by  others.  The  cartridge-box  carried 
by  the  soldiers  used  to  be  called  a  C.  in  England, 
and  stHI  is  iu  France. 

CARTOUCHE,  the  name  by  which  the  French, 
and  we  after  them,  designate  the  oviils  on  which 
the  hieroglyphic  characters  for  the  names  of  Egyptian 
kings  arc  sculptured.  See  Cavo-rilikto.  C.  is 
also  used  to  signify  a  tablet,  cither  for  ornament  or 
to  receive  an  inscription,  so  formed  as  to  resemble 
a  sheet  of  paper  or  parchment,  with  the  edges  and 
ends  rolled  up.  Cartouches  are  often  seen  on  tombs. 
The  same  term  is  sometimes  applied  to  raodillions, 
or  brackets  supporting  a  cornice. 

CA'RTRIDGE  is  a  cylindrical  esse  made  to 
contain  cither  the  whole  or  part  of  the  materials 
for  discharging  from  a  firearm.  Those  for  ordnance 
or  large  guns  arc  chielly  made  of  serge  and  flannel. 
Hewn  up  in  the  form  of  a  hag,  which,  supplied 
wiih  a  given  weight  of  powder,  is  tied  round  the 
neck,  and  strengthened  by  iron  hoops.  The  weight 
varies  from  about  20  lbs.  lor  a  C8-pounder,  to  6  oz. 
for  a  1-pounder. 

Cartridges  for  small-arms  are  usually  paper  tubes 
continuing  a  leaden  ball  and  a  few  drachms  of 
powder.  The  C.  paper  employed  is  strong  and 
hard.  It  is  made  into  a  tube  by  means  of  a 
mandrel  or  former,  and  thinner  paper  is  also  applied 
at  certain  parts,  in  such  a  way  that  the  powder 
bus  two  or  three  thicknesses  of  paper  around  it, 
while  the  bullet  has  only  one.  At  Woolwich,  a 
beautiful  machine  is  employed  to  make  the  tubes 
or  ca-es  from  the  pulp  itself,  instead  of  from  sheets 
of  paper.  The  piper  over  the  bullet  is  lubricated 
with  some  composition,  and  a  bit  of  the  paper 
is  required  to  be  bitten  or  twisted  oft*  before 
loading.  This  apparently  trifling  matter  had  some- 
thing to  do  with  the  revolt  in  India  in  18o7  ;  for 
the  sepoys  professed  a  horror  at  the  coutamination 
of  their  lips  with  (possible)  beef  or  pig  fat  in  the 
lubricating  composition.  /?/rtM&-cartridges  contain 
powder  only  ;  while  im/.'-cartridges  contain  a  ballet 
as  well  as  powder.  For  distinction  and  safety, 
musket-cartridges  are  often  in  while  pnper,  rifle 
in  green,  and  blank  in  purple ;  and  each  sort  is 
wrapped  up  in  paper  of  the  same  colour. 

In  reference  to  nrmy  purposes,  and  to  all  the 
various  kinds  of  small-arms  employed,  the  balls  used 
vary  from  7  to  34  to  the  pound,  with  from  2  to  10 
drachms  of  powder.  The  number  of  cartridges  kept 
in.  store  is  almost  incredibly  large.  In  184 'J,  it 
amounted  to  80,000,000;  aud  in  the  busy  years 


|  which  have  since  passed,  it  has  often  been  much 
higher. 

The  chief  cartridges  used  for  shot  guns  and  sport- 
I  ing  purposes,  are  the  common  wire  cartridges,  and 
I  the  various  breech-loading  cartridges.    The  wire 
I  cartridges  contain  only  shot  packed  in  a  esse,  the 
interstices  being  tilled  with  bone-dust.    They  are  of 
three  kinds  :  the  first  (Universal  C.)  having  a  plain 
paper-covering ;  the  second  (Royal  C.)  is,  in  addi- 
tion, surrounded  by  a  light  win;  net-work  ;  and  the 
third  (Green   C.)  has  a  stronger  wire  net-work 
around  it.    The  object  of  these  cartridges  (espe- 
cially the  Green  C,  which  fs  propelled  furthest)  is 
further  shooting  ami  harder  hitting  than  can  be 
attained  by  loose  shot.    They  are  made  of  various 
bores  and  sizes,  and  containing  various  quantities, 
to  suit  all  guns.    The  breech-loader  C.  is  a  stout 
cylindrical  paper-case,  some  three  inches  in  length. 
In  the  annexed  longitudinal  section  of  one  of  the 


many  kinds  of  cartridge  adapted  for  breech-loaders, 
rt  is  a  brass  pin  which  is  forced  by  being  struck  by 
the  hammer  of  the  gun  into  the  percussion-cap  6, 
causing  the  explosion  nf  the  gunpowder  in  rf,  and 
the  propulsion  of  the  shot  e.  e  is  a  brass  capsule 
which  closes  up  the  end  of  the  cartridge. 

CARTRIDGr-I'Al'ER  is  a  light-coloured  strong 
paper,  originally  tmitiufuctured  for  soldiers'  car- 
tridges (q.  v.),  is  extensively  used  in  art,  its  rough 
1  surface  being  useful  for  certain  kinds  of  drawing. 

It  is  of  three  kinds — common  C,  engineers'  C,  and 
I  double  engineers'  cartridge-paper.  The  more  com- 
.  mon  kind  is  nUo  used  as  a  wrapping-paper. 

CARTWRIGHT,  Edmcnd,  celebrated  on  account 
of  his  invention  of  the  power-loom,  was  born  April  24, 
1743,  at  Maruham,  Nottinghamshire.  Educated  at 
Oxford,  he  obtained  a  living  in  the  English  Church, 
and  devoted  himself  exclusively  to  his  ministerial 
duties  aud  to  literature,  until  a  casual  conversation, 
in  1784,  directed  his  attention  to  machinery,  and  in 
1785  he  exhibited  his  first  power-loom  (q.  v.)  in 
action,  an  ingenious  though  very  rude  machine ; 
upon  which,  however,  he  subsequently  effected  im- 
provements rendering  it  almost  perfect.  Its  intro- 
duction was  vehemently  opposed,  aud  a  mill  fitted 
up  with  60i»  of  his  looms  was  ignorant!)  and  mali- 
ciously burued  down.  C.  in  17(H),  took  out  a  patent 
for  combiug  wool,  and  secured  patents  for  various 
other  improvement*  in  connection  with  manufac- 
tures. But  his  jmtcnts  yielded  him  little  return, 
and  in  18u9,  government,  in  consideration  of  his  in- 
ventions, granted  him  £10,000.  C.  was  the  author 
of  a  legendary  poem,  entitled  Arminia  and  Elvira, 
and  other  poetical  pieces.  He  died  October  1823. — 
Cartwmout,  John  (born  1740;  died  lt>24>,  known 
as  Major  Cartw right,  and  distinguished  for  his 
efforts  to  obtain  parliamentary  reform  during  the 
reign  of  George  III.,  was  elder  brother  of  the 
above. 

CARTWRIGHT.  Thomas,  a  distinguished  puri- 
tan divine  of  the  10th  c,  was  born  in  Hertfordshire 
about  1535.  He  studied  at  Cambridge,  where',  in 
1570,  he  was  chosen  Margaret  Divinity  professor. 
His  lectures  here  were  too  honestly  critical  of 
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Uie  polity  of  the  church  to  be  acceptable  to  the 
chief  authorities,  who  deprived  him  of  hi.-,  profes- 
sorship, and  subsequently  of  his  fellowship.  (.'.  now 
travelled  <in  the  <  nuliucnt,  and  nude  tin-  friendship 
of  such  men  as  Beza,  who,  in  a  letter  concerning 
him,  says,  '  I  think  the  sun  doth  not  see  a  more 
learned  man.'  On  the  continent  he  officiated  as 
minister  at  Antwerp,  and  afterwards  at  Middle- 
burg,  to  the  English  residents  at  these  places.  On 
his  return  to  England,  he  again  became  embroiled 
with  the  church  and  the  government,  and  for  his 
nonconformity  suffered  imprisonment  several  times. 
He  was  linuHy  released  iu  l.'>'.»2,  and  permitted  to 
preach  ;  but  the  harassing  tsTsecutious,  and  the 
confinement  to  which  he  had  been  exposed,  had 
permanently  injured  his  health.  Flis  Admonition 
to  the  J*arliatU'»l  involved  him  iu  a  controversy 
with  Whitgif.,  afterwards  Archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury. See  Works  of  Whitgifl,  edited  by  the 
Parker  Society.  Ue  died  Peccmbcr  ir.<>;{."  He 
wrote  A  Confutation  of  tin  J:h<mixh  Transition, 
Glow*,  and'  Annotation*  on  (If  Xn-  T.atament; 
a  work  which,  it  Is  said,  Queen  Elizabeth  wanted 
Beza  to  undertake,  but  he  declined  on  the  ground 
that  C.  was  more  capable  for  the  task. 

CART'S,  K.\Rt.  firsT.,  n  Herman  scholar,  physio- 
logist, physician,  and  artist,  was  born  at  Leipsic 
3d  January,  178".  He  fim  attracted  notice  by  a 
series  of  lectures  on  comparative  anatomy,  delivered 
in  his  natiro  city  about  the  year  1HI  After  having 
superintended,  during  the  war  of  1  (S 1  It,  the  French 
hospital  at  Pfaffendorf,  he  went  to  Dresden,  where 
he  was  appointed  professor  of  midwifery  in  the 
newly  organised  medico-chirurgical  academy ;  but 
resigned  his  office  when  elected  court-physician  and 
councillor  of  state.  In  1827,  he  accompanied  the 
Prince  of  Saxony  on  his  travels  through  Italy  and 
Switzerland,  nnd  on  his  return,  gave  his  attention 
seriously  to  painting,  cultivating  the  art  with  no 
little  success.  His  bouse  is  the  rendezvous  of 
<dl  the  most  distinguished  savans  and  artists  iu 
Dresden.  C.  has  written  a  vast  variety  of  works, 
all  of  which  indicate  great  talent,  and  some  of  which 
are  even  marked  by  original  ami  striking  views, 
as,  lor  instance,  i'Ur  dm  hrrinlanf  dm  lllntt*  drr 
Inm-cten,  iu  which  he  demonstrates'  the  circulation 
of  the  blood  in  insects. 

t"A  RVEL-M  Il.T.  The  difference  between  the 
cariti  and  the  riinclicr  methods  of  arranging  the 
outer  plunks  iu  ship  and  boat  building  is  explained 
under  Ci.ini  iieh-huilt. 

CARV1NO,  a  subordinate  branch  of  sculpture, 
i«  usually  performed  on  ivory  or  wood.  Ivory  was 
the  favourite  material  for  this  purpose  in  the  east 
from  an  early  period.  Among  the  Babylonians, 
who  likewise  practised  gom-engrnving  to  a  gteat 
extent,  carved  heads  lor  staves  were  executed 
in  vast  quantities,  as  every  Babylonian  carried  a 
staff  and  a  signet-ring.  I  hiring  the  palmy  days  of 
(irecian  art,  ivory  was  largely  employed;  the  nude 
portion  of  the  eolo-sal  statues  of  the  gods  being 
composed  of  -ome  solid  material  overlaid  with  plate-, 
of  ivory,  while  the  remaining  portion-  were  of  plate 
gold.  At  a  later  period,  ivory  was  chiefly  employed 
i  i  small  work--.  Usually  of  a  decorative  character. 
Hilling  the  earliest  potiod,  -tatties  of  the  gods  were 
general' v  of  wood,  painted,  gilt,  or  drais-d  with 
eolourcd  robe«,  different  kinds  of  wood  being  n|»- 
propriated  to  different  divinities.  Carving-:  in  ivory 
form  un  important  branch  of  early  Christian  sculp- 
lure.  Among  the  nio-t  curious  of  these  ure  the 
ivory  tablets  adorned  on  the  out-ide  with  low-relief*, 
ard  in  the  inside  coated  with  wax  for  the  purpose 
of  writing  upon.  The  chair  inlaid  with  ivory,  that 
belonged  to  Archbi-hon  Maximilian  in  the  cathedral 


at  Ravenno,  is  of  this  period  (.'.-Ifi— 555).  In  th«t 
year  803,  Charlemagne  received  two  richly  carved 
"doors  us  a  present  front  Constantinople,  but  works 
of  the  same  kind  were  executed  at  a  much  earlier 
period.  Towards  the  end  of  the  middle  ages,  the 
art  of  carving  in  wood  was  brought  to  a  high  degree 
of  perfection  in  (iermuny.  Altars  were  adorned 
with  carvings  of  this  material,  olteti  of  large  size, 
and  with  numerous  figures;  in  general,  the  nude 
portions  were  carefully  and  tastefully  coloured  after 
nutuie,  and  the  draperies  gilt.  Specimens  are  to  be 
seen  in  the  churches  ut  Allcnberg,  Erfurt,  IVagne, 
and  in  some  churches  in  Pouicrmiia.  The  finest 
and  most  perfect  specimens  are  a  seiies  of  reliefs 
relating  to  the  doctrine  of  transubstanliatioii  in 
the  church  at  Tribsecs.  Many  of  the  Belgian 
churches  also  possess  very  beautiful  example*  of 
wood-carving.  Michael  Wohlgemuth  of  Nuremberg, 
and  after  him  Veit  Sto«s,  were  eminent  carvers  iu 
wood.  The  wood-carving  on  the  great  altar  of  the 
cathedral  at  Schlcswig  by  Hans  Bruggemsnn  belongs 
to  the  beginning  of  the 'loth  century.  Many  grace- 
ful specimens  of  wood-carving,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
belonging  to  this  period,  are  to  be  seen  in  museums, 
Nuremberg  was  celebrated  for  its  wood-cat  vings ; 
but  only  a  few  of  the  many  works  ascribed  to  him 
can  be  assigned  with  certainty  to  Albert  Purer. 
Portrait  medallions,  usually  cut  iu  box,  were  much 
in  vogue  during  the  early  part  of  the  10th  century. 
The  first  artist  in  this  line  was  Hans  Schwartz  of 
Augsburg.  During  the  17th  and  18th  centuries  we 
find  ivory  again  extensively  employed  in  crucifixes, 
erosse«,  and  goblets,  with  relief  representations. 
The  most  eminent  artist  is  Franz,  de  Qucsnov. 

CABV,  Rev.  Henry  Francis,  known  for  his 
admirable  translation  of  Haute,  was  born  at  Bir- 
mingham iu  177ii.  At  Oxford,  where  he  entered 
Christ  Church  as  a  commoner  in  171"*,  he  was  tailv 
distinguished  as  a  clas-ieal  scholar,  and  also  lor  Iu 
know  ledge  of  Italian,  French,  and  English  literature. 
In  IKoa  he  translated  Dante's  Infrrno,  und  in  1811 
the  whole  of  the  IHrina  (\,mm ?dia,  a  translation 
remarkable  not  only  for  its  accuracy,  but  for  its- 
expressiveness  and  force.  He  afterwords  translated 
Pindar's  Od?*  and  Ai istophai.cs's  Bird*,  and  wrote 
a  series  of  memoirs,  in  continuation  of  Dr.  Johnson'* 
l.ivr*  of  (Iu  I'urlx.  For  some  years  he  held  the 
ap|K)intmeut  of  assistant -librarian  in  the  British 
Museum,  ami  died  in  181-1.  A  memoir  by  his  son 
was  published  in  1M7. 

CARY,  Sir  Robert,  son  of  Henry  Carv,  Lord 
Huns-don,  was  born  in  I '>!>',>  or  l.'ii",  and  rose 
to  eminence  in  the  civil  service  of  Queen  Elizabeth. 
For  a  number  of  years,  he  acted  as  English  warden 
on  the  marches.  As  a  courtier,  he  w as  prc-ent  at 
the  death  of  Elizabeth,  Hint!,  und  expeditiously  rode 
on  horseback  to  Edinburgh  to  communicate  th«> 
intelligence  to  her  successor,  James  VI.  At  the 
coronation  of  Charles  J.,  he  was  elevated  to  the 
peerage  as.  Earl  of  Monmouth.  At  his  death  without 
male  issue  the  earldom  became  extinct.  Sir  Robert 
Cory  wrote  his  Munoir*  (Kdin.  lH8|,  a  work 
interesting  chiefly  from  notices  connected  with 
Border  history. 

CA'RVA.    Sec  Hickory. 

CARYATIDES    (pi.    of    Caryati*,   lileru.lv,  a 

woman  of  Carya  I,  a  name  given  to  female  figures, 
in  fircek  architecture,  when  applied  instead  of 
column-  to  support  a  roof.  The  traditional  r.ceount 
of  the  origin  of  the  name  is.  tint  ti  e  inhabit. it. rs  of 
Can  a-,  a  citv  in  Arcadia,  having  joined  the  Persian* 
after  the  battle  of  Thcrmopylre,  the  Creel  -.  -ft-T 
their  victory  over  the  Persian'.,  destroyed  the  town, 
slew  the  men,  and  carried  the  women  into  captivity. 
As  male  figuri-*  representing  Persians  were  used 
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for  this  purpose,  it  occurred  (o  Praxiteles,  and  other 
Athenian  artiste,  that  female 
Caryuta',  in  their  national  cos- 
tume,  might  be  thus  employed 
to  commemorate  the  disgrace  of 
their  country.  Lending,  and  vari- 
ous other  writers,  have  treated 
this  account  as  fabulous ;  but  it 
serins  to  be  confirmed  by  a  bas- 
relief  preserved  at  Naples,  in 
which  two  female  figures  are 
represented  in  the  attitude  of  C, 
and  which  has  a  Greek  inscrip- 
tion mentioning  the  eouqucst  of 
Carya\  Male  figures  used  for 
the  same  purpose  are  called 
Atlantes  (q.  v.). 

CARYOCAR,  a  genus  of 
large  trees  of  the  natural  onier 
Miiznbolaicm,  and  almost  consti- 
tuting the  whole  order.  They 
are  all  natives  of  Guiana  anil 
Brazil,  and  arc  sometimes  called 
I'tkra  tree*.  They  yield  good 
timber  for  shipbuilding,  and 
Caryatis:  produce  the  d  eheious  nuts,  now 
From  ruins  in  tlic  Vil-  JK,i  uncon. moll  in   the  Loudon 

tct-t  lo  inc-hva.  Souari  tmU.    The  iruit  is  a  sort 

of  drupe,  containing  several 
combined  nuts.  The  fleshy  part  of  the  dru|>e  consists 
of  a  butler-like  substance,  which  melts  between 
the  fingers,  and  U  used  in  cookery  instead  of  butter, 
on  which  account  these  trees  are  sometimes  called 
buUfr-tret*.  It  forms  merely  a  thin  coveiiuc  for 
the  mils,  the  bristles  on  the  outer  eurfueo  of  which, 
in  some  of  the  species,  *-tii)jj  like  the  hairs  of  the 
nettle,  and  are  very  troublesome  to  those  who  open 
them.  Tho  kernels  arc  remarkably  soft.  An  oil 
is  extracted  from  them  which  is  scarcely  inferior 
to  olive  oil.  V.  nucij'trvm  is  now  cultivated  in 
the  island  of  Saint  Vincent ;  but  V.  bntyrottun,  C. 
glabrum,  C.  totunUnamn,  and  other  species  appear 
equally  worthy  of  atteution. 

CARYOI'UYLIiATEjK,  a  natural  order  of  exo- 
genous plants,  containing  upwards  of  1  I'm  it >  known 
species,  mostly  herbaceous  plants,  a  few  half  shrubby. 
The  stoma  are  tumid  at  the  articulations ;  the  leaves 
always  opposite  and  entire,  ofU>n  uniting  around 
the  stem.  The  flowers  are  regular;  the  calyx  in- 
sistent, of  4—5  sepals,  either  free  or  united  into  a 
tube;  the  corolla  of  4 — 5  |tetals,  which  are  frequently 
bifid,  and  generally  terminate  in  a  claw  at  the  base, 
sometimes  wanting  ;  the  stamens  as  manv,  or  twice 
as  many,  as  the  peUils;  the  ovary  of  1 — ft  carpels; 
the  stigmas  sessile  ;  the  fruit  is  a  one-celled  capsule, 
with  central  placenta,  to  which  the  seeds  are 
atta-hed. — The  plants  of  this  order  are  mostly 
natives  of  temperate  and  cold  countries ;  some  of 
them  me  only  found  on  tropical  mountains,  near  the 
limits  of  |>er|H:tual  snow.  Most  of  them  are  incon- 
spicuous weeds ;  some  produce  beautiful  flowers ; 
aim u-l  all  are  insipid  and  inert ;  a  few  contain 
tafjoniut,  and  afford  a  substitute  for  soap,  fee 
Soapwobt.  To  this  order  belong  the  Pink,  Carna- 
tion, Sweet  William,  Lychnis,  Chickwcod,  Cockle, 
Spurrv,  tic. 

CARYO'PSIS,  in  Botany,  a  fruit  in  which  the 
H'vtl  and  pericarp  are  so  incorporated  as  to  he 
inseparable,  and  even  undistingiiishable.  The  grain 
or  fruit  of  grasses,  as  Wheat,  Barley,  Rye,  Maize, 
Ac,  is  a  earyopsis. 

CARYOTA,  a  genus  of  palms,  natives  of  the 
East  Indies,  one  of  which,  C.  urtus,  remarkable 
for  the  acridity  of  its  fruit,  which  produces  a  burning 


sensation  when  its  pulp  is  applied  to  the  skin,  is 
also  highly  valuable  for  the  great  quuntity  of  juice 
{toddy)  which  (lows  from  its  wounded  spathes,  some- 
times, in  the  hot  season,  to  the  amount  of  1  *  m  i  pints 
in  twenty-four  hours  from  a  single  tree.  Sugar 
{joyycry)  is  made  from  this  juice  by  boiling  it  down, 
and 'on  this  account  this  palm  is  sometimes  called 
the  Jaggery  palm.  The  pith  of  old  trees  or  farina- 
ceous part  of  the  trunk,  is  also  much  used  for  food, 
and  is  said  to  be  equal  lo  the  best  sago.  Tin-  outer 
part  of  the  stem  is  very  haul,  and  applicable  to 
many  purposes.  The  fibres  of  the  leaf-stalks  are 
made  into  ropo.»,  which  arc  very  sttong  and  durable; 
the  leaf  stalks,  merely  stripped  of  the  leaflets,  are 
used  as  fishing-rods,  being  light,  tapering,  ami 
elastic;  and  the  woolly  substance  found  at  (heir 
base  is  sometimes  used  for  calking  ships.  This 
palm  is  found  both  in  India  and  Ceylon,  and  abounds 
chiefly  in  mountainous  districts.  It  rises  to  a  height 
of  »>u  feet,  with  a  trunk  of  a  foot  in  diameter,  and 
a  magnificent  spreading  head  of  great  double 
pinnate  leaves,  and  triangular  leaflets,  the  apex  of 
the  triangle  being  their  poiut  of  attachment. 

CASACALENDA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 

province  of  Molise,  17  miles  north-east  of  Campobaa- 
so,  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Catt-la.  Fruits  and  wine 
of  good  quality  are  produced  in  the  district,  where 
talk-worm*  are  also  reared.    Pop.  5U00. 

CAS  A 'LIS,  a  cltr  of  tho  Sardinian  Slates,  situated 
on  the  right  "bank  of  the  Po,  which  in  here  crossed 
by  an  iron  bridge,  S8  miles  cast-north-east  of  Turin. 
It  is  a  place  of  considerable  antiquity,  and  occupies 
the  site  of  a  more  ancient  town.  Many  Roman 
remains  are  found,  and  coins  of  the  early  ages  of  the 
republic.  It  has  a  cathedral,  dating  from  the  8th 
c,  with  valuable  archives.  The  old  citadel,  founded 
in  15'.»0,  was  one  of  tho  strongest  in  Italy,  and  w  ithin 
recent  years  the  fortifications  have  been  greatly 
strengthened  and  extended.  During  the  Italian 
campaign  of  1K5SI,  C.  was  occupied  by  divisions  of 
the  Sardinian  army,  and  for  a  short  time  formed 
the  head-quarters  of  the  French  emperor.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk-twist,  and  a  trade  in  the 
produce  of  the  district,  w  hich  is  very  fertile.  Pop. 
21,0110.  C.  gives  its  name  to  a  province  which  has 
an  area  of  about  350  square  miles,  and  a  population 
(1857)  of  i:t<;,9«J5. 

CASA  L-MAGGIO  Jl£,  a  town  of  I^mbardy, 
Northern  Italy,  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Po,  22 
miles  cast-south-east  of  Cremona.  Being  subject  to 
frequent  inundations  from  the  river,  strong  embank- 
ments have  been  constructed  for  its  protect  ion.  It 
has  manufactures  of  earthenware,  leather,  glass,  Ac. 
Pop.  SotiO. 

CASA  L-PUSTERLE  NC.O,  a  town  of  Lom- 
bardy.  North  Italy,  12  miles  south-east  of  Lodi,  o:t 
the  road  to  Cremona.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk 
fabrics,  linen,  and  earthenware,  and  an  extensive 
trade  in  Parmesan  cheese,  which  is  here  manufac- 
tured of  the  best  quality.    Pop.  fttjot). 

CASAMA'SSIMA.  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Bnri,  11  miles  south-cast  of  the  city  of 
that  mime.  It  has  a  convent  and  two  abbeys,  end 
the  vicinity  produces  wine  and  almonds.    Pop'.  5t>;ti. 

CASANO'VA,  Francis,  a  celebrated  painter  of 
battles  and  landscapes,  was  bom  in  London,  of 
Venetian  parents,  I'i'.Vl.  Educated  in  Italy,  he 
afterwards  went  to  Puris,  from  which  he  was 
driven  by  the  severe  criticism  of  Diueiot.  C.  then 
took  up  his  abode  in  Dresden,  where  he  painted 
chiefly  battle-pieces,  and  by  one  of  his  greatest 
works  gained  a  place  in  the  Academy.  He  uftcr- 
wards  went  to  Vienna,  and  painted  for  the  Empress 
Catharine  her  victor v  over  the  Turks.    He  du  d  at 
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Briel,  near  Vienna,  1805.  The  execution,  and  espe- 
cially  the  colouring  of  his  works,  are  excelkut. 

CASANOVA  DE  SEIKGALT,  Giovanni  Jacopo, 
a  notable  adventurer  of  the  Cugliostro  species, 
was  born,  17^5,  in  Venice,  nnd  studied  in  Pad  tin, 
afterward*  in  Venice,  intending  1o  enter  the 
church.  Having  been  expelled  for  sufficient  reasons 
from  a  seminary  of  priests,  he  travelled  to  Naples, 
visited  Home,  and  after  many  adventures,  arrived  in 
Constantinople.  On  his  return  to  Venice  in  1745, 
he  supported  himself  for  a  time  by  his  skill  as  a 
violinist,  until  lie  gained  some  celebrity  by  curing 
a  senator  who  hud  been  attacked  by  apoplexy.  His 
irregularities  again  drove  him  from  Venice.  He 
now  wandered  about  for  some  time  among  the 
chief  cities  in  the  north  of  Italy,  Milan,  Mantua, 
Verona,  Kerrara,  Bologna,  Parma,  Ac,  but  in  1750 
he  proceeded  to  Pari*,  where  he  was  patronised  by 
the  nobility,  und  became  acquainted  with  several 
eminent  authors.  It  is  needless  to  mention  in 
detail  his  endless,  inexplicable  peregrinations.  He 
visited  almost  every  European  capital,  was  somehow 
introduced  to  the  best  company,  invariably  exeited 
the  disgust  or  ill-will  of  those  who  knew  him,  and 
had  always  to  'vanish'  after  a  brief  period  of 
enjoyment.  In  1701,  we  find  him  distinctly  pro- 
leasing  the  miraculous  after  the  Cugliostro  fashion  : 
he  having  undertaken  to  regenerate  old  Madame 
D'L'rfe,  into  a  young  man — for  a  consideration  !  He 
died  in  Bohemia  in  ISoS.  His  celebrated  memoirs, 
Jtimoiren  icriU  /Kir  J.ui-menu  (li  vols.,  Leip.  Ittto 
— 18:tS),  contain  many  interesting  notices  of  the 
manners  of  his  limes,  intermixed  with  details  of  his 
personal  adventures. 

CASAREEP,  or  CASSIRIPE.  a  sauce  or  condi- 
ment made  from  the  juice  of  tho  Bitter  Cassava  or 
Manioc  root.  It  is  in  the  highest  esteem  in  (iuiana, 
where  it  is  employed  to  flavour  almost  every  dish  ; 
and  it  is  the  basis  of  the  favourite  West  Indian 
dish  called  pepper-pot.  It  is  a  powerful  antiseptic, 
and  meat  can  by  means  of  it  be  kept  for  a  long  time 
quite  fresh,  even  in  a  tropical  climate.  It  is  made 
by  evaporating  and  concentrating  the  juice,  which 
is  also  mixed  with  various  aromatic*.  The  |>oUonous 
principle  of  the  juice  is  dissipated  in  the  evapora- 
tion, so  that,  although  the  juice  in  a  fresh  state  is 
readily  fatal  to  life,  the  C.  is  perfectly  safe  and 
wholesome.  C.  is  imported  into  Britain,  uuiuipaired 
iu  its  qualities. 

CASAl'BOS,  Is\ac  dk,  a  great  scholar  and 
critic,  was  born  February  8,  1550,  at  Geneva,  where, 
i;i  H82,  he  was  appointed  professor  of  the  Greek 
hnguage.  Subsequently  he  held  professorships  nt 
Montpellier,  15V6,  and  at  Paris  1598,  but  the  doath 
of  Henry  IV.  rendered  his  position  (C.  being  a 
Protestant  )  very  insecure,  and  he  therefore  gladly 
accepted  the  offer  of  Sir  Henry  Wotton  to  visit 
England.  King  James  received  him  with  distinction, 
and  appoiuted  him  sometime  after  prebendary  of 
Canterbury  and  Westminster.  He  died  in  London, 
July  l,  M14.  His  acute  investigation  and  criticism 
were  applied  to  several  branches  of  archeology  and 
theology.  Among  his  chief  works  may  be  mentioned 
the  ablo  dissertation,  l)e  Satiric*  Oracurum  J'niti 
tt  Iioinanorum  Satira  (H"ii)5),  the  treatise  lie  Lif>rr- 
cate  KccUxiiutica  f  ltii»7  },  and  the  Errrritalinnet  contra 
liaronimn  (hll  1),  a  confutation  of  Cardtnul  lVarouius. 
His  critical  and  exegetical  works  include  editions 
of  Diogenes  Laertiiis,  Aristotle,  Theophrastu«,  Sueto- 
nius, Pcrsius,  Polvbius,  Theocritus,  Strubo,  Dionysius 
of  Halicarnassus,"atid  Athena-us. 

His  son,  Mkric  Casathon,  was  born  at  Geneva, 
14th  August  1590;  educated  first  at  Sedan,  he 
accotnpanh'  I  his  father  to  England,  and  entered 
Christ  Church  College,  Oxford,  where  ho  took  his 
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degree  of  M.  A.  in  1621.  lie  was  appointed  rector 
of  Ickham,  near  Canterbury,  lG:iS,  and  afterward* 
professor  of  theology  at  Oxford.  He  died  at 
Oxford,  July  14,  1671.  His  attachment  to  Charles  I. 
deprived  hiiu  of  all  his  preferments  during  the 
Commonwealth,  but  at  the  Restoration  h<>  received 
them  agaiu.  Meric  was,  like  his  father,  distin- 
guished for  his  erudition;  edited  the  works  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  Antoninus,  Terence,  Epictctus,  Ac.  ; 
and  wrote  a  treatise,  Dc  Enthusiatmo  (Loud.  1655). 

CA'SBIN,  or  KAZVIH,  a  town  of  Persia,  in  the 
province  of  Iruk-Ajemi,  00  miles  west-north-west 
of  Teheran.  It  Is  situated  on  an  extensive  plain  of 
the  same  name,  and  is  enclosed  by  walls.  Before 
the  time  of  Shah  Abbas  the  Great,  C.  was  for  a 
brief  period  the  capital  of  Persia.  The  plain  affords 
good  pasturage,  and  in  the  vicinity  of  the  town  are  i 
extensive  vineyards  and  orchards.  The  town  is  very 
extensive,  but  a  great  part  of  it  is  now  in  ruins, 
owing  to  its  frequent  subjection  to  earthquakes; 
and  the  population,  which  at  one  time  was  esti- 
mated at  a(M»,0Oi»,  is  now  probably  not  more  thai) 
a  fifth  of  that  number.  Some  velvets,  brocades 
and  coarse  cotton  cloth  are  manufactured  ;  and  C. 
I  has  also  a  considerable  trade  iu  raw  silk,  rice,  Ac. 

CASCARI LLA  (i.  e.,  little  bark,  from  Span. 
caiteara,  bark),  the  name  given  iu  South  America 
to  many  different  kinds  of  bitter  medicinal  barks 
which  form  articles  of  commerce.  Penman  bark 
itself  bears  no  other  name  in  the  districts  which 
produce  it ;  and  the  name  C.  has  recently  been 
introduced  in  botany  for  a  subdivision  of  the  genus 
Cinchona  (q.  v.).  By  European  physicians  and 
apothecaries,  the  name  C.  Bark  (cortfX  ca*carilla) 
is  giveu  to  the  bark  of  the  Croton  Elmtheria  (see 
Ckuton),  a  small  tree,  a  native  of  the  West  Indies, 
where  it  is  known  as  the  Svrtt-wvxl  and  the 
Sea-tuk  Baham.  It  Is  imported  in  considerable 
quantities  iuto  Europe  from  the  Bahama  Islands, 
and  appears  in  commerce  in  small  thin  fragments 
und  in  quills.  It  is  sometimes  employed  as  a 
substitute  for  cinchona,  although  inferior  in  tonic 
and  febrifuge  qualities.  It  is  a  favourite  medicine 
iu  Germany. — The  barks  of  a  nutnlM.'r  of  other 
species  of  Croton  appear  to  possess  properties  similar 
to  those  of  C.  Bark. 

CASE,  in  Grammar.    Sec  Bkci.f.nsiox. 

CASE,  in  legal  phraseology,  though  often  used 
as  t-ynottymous  with  Cause,  has,  both  in  the  law  of 
England  and  Scotland,  separate  though  not  always 
very  definite  meanings.  A  formal  written  argu- 
ment, prepared  with  a  view  to  obtaining  the  opinion 
of  a  court  of  law,  is  called  a  case.  By  15  and  16 
Vict.  c.  8.  01,  the  practice  theretofore  prevailing 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery  of  directing  cases  for  a 
court  of  common  law,  is  abolished.  In  Scotland, 
cases  were  formerly  re.-orted  to  in  almost  every  suit 
of  intricacy  and  difficulty ;  but  the  abuse  which 
arose  from  this  practice  has  been  remedied  by  IS 
and  II  Viet.  c.  "»fi,  s.  H.  The  statements  which 
are  laid  before  the  House  of  Lords  in  appeals  from 
Scotland,  are  cases  in  the  sense  now  indicated. — 
Cask  Statkp,  in  English  law,  is  an  enumeration 
of  facts  ami  points  iu  dispute,  on  which  litigant* 
hove  found  it  possible  to  agree,  with  a  view  to  a 
prompt  decision  of  a  cause. 

CASE,  in  Letter-press  Printing,  a  receptacle  for 
types,  genorally  made  31  inches  long,  15  inches 
broad,  and  1£  inch  deep,  and  divided  into  com- 
partments or  '  boxes,*  each  of  which  contains  type* 
of  one  class  or  letter.  A  pair  of  cases  consists  of 
an  upper  and  a  lower  case  :  the  upper  one  has  9* 
'boxes,'  and  contains  the  capitals,  small  capitals, 
and  some  other  letters  that  are  only  occasionally 
required  in  composition;    the  lower  one   Las  53 
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'boxes,'  and  holds  the  letter*  of  the  ftnall  character, 
figures',  s|>aecs,  and  most  of  the  points.  The  places 
aligned  to  the  several  letters  of  the  alphabet  in  the 
boxes  of  the  case  are  not  precisely  the  same  in  all 
printing-offices,  but  the  differences  are  few.  The  ac- 
companying illustration  shews  a  prevalent  nrrauge- 
meat.    When  in  use,  the  ca*es  lie  on  a  frame  four 
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Lower  Case. 

feet  high,  and  the  compositor  stands  in  front  of 
them.  Tlie  different  sizes  of  the  boxes  in  the  lower 
case  depend  upon  the  comparative  frequency  in 
which  the  several  letters  occur  in  composition,  and 
the  position  in  the  case  allotted  to  each  letter  is 
such  ax  to  afford  the  greatest  facility  in  composing. 
The  letter  t,  which  is  mo<(  run  upon  in  the  English 
language,  has  a  Im>x  much  larger  than  any  of  the 
other  compart tuents,  and  is  placed  directly  in  front 
of  the  compositor.  In  the  upper  case,  the  boxes 
are  of  uniform  size,  and  the  letters  are  placed  in 
alphabetical  order,  the  comparatively  rare  occur- 
rence of  capitals  rendering  it  immaterial  which 
letter  is  nearest  the  compositor's  hand.  A  c  i«c  will 
hold  a  quantity  of  'letter'  more  than  sufficient  to 
'set  up'  two  pages  of  this  work,  which  Is  equal  to 
l5,")ou  types. 

CASK-HARDENING  is  the  proce**  of  forming 
a  coating  of  steel  on  the  surface  of  keys,  gun-locks, 
candle-.uuffcrs,  tools,  &c.  The  articles  are  first 
finished,  or  ue.irly  so,  in  common  bar  or  fibrous 
iron,  ami  being  heated  to  redness,  are  sprinkled 
with  a  little  powdered  yellow  prn«*iate  of  potash, 
and  heated  again.  The  result  is,  that  the  heat 
decomposes  the  piu*si ale  of  potash,  and  the  liberated 
carbon  combines  with  the  iron,  forming  a  coating 
of  steel  on  the  surface  of  the  articles.  Another 
mode  of  ('.  is  to  surround  the  articles  with  a  layer 
of  some  animal  matter,  such  as  the  powder  obtained 
from  eharreil  hoofs,  horns,  bones,  or  skin,  along  with 
a  little  common  salt,  and  heat  them,  enclosed  in  a 
khul  iron  case,  to  redness,  retaining  them  at  that 
temperature  for  half  an  hour  ;  the  articles  are  then 
taken  out,  and  cooled  in  cold  water,  or  in  oil,  when 
thev  are  of  a  delicate  nature.  Large  articles  neces- 
sarily require  to  be  heated  for  several  hours.  The 
coating  of  steel  is  very  thin,  seldom  exceeding 
V»'h  of  an  inch.  Where  it  is  wanted  to  he  thicker, 
the  articles  are  treated  several  times.  The  steely 
covering  makes  the  articles  more  durable,  and  also 
admits  of  a  better  polish  ;  and  the  process  is  re- 
sorted to  with  that  object  in  the  case  of  the  better- 
class  of  firearms,  bright  steel  grates,  4c.  It  is  even 
applied  to  rails  for  railways. 


CA'SKINR,  or  CASECM,  is  an  organic  compound 
allied  to  albumen  (q.  v.),  found  in  the  milk  of  the 
mammalia,  and  in  peas,  beans,  and  other  legumin- 
ous seeds,  when  it  receives  the  name  of  Lkui'mi* 
The  proportion  of  C.  in  milk  (q.  v.),  varies,  hut 
averages  about  '&  per  cent.,  and  it  may  be  coagu- 
lated and  separated  therelrom  by  the  addition  of 
a  little  rennet  (q.  v.),  as  in  the  manufacture  of 
cheese  (q.  v.),  or  by  the  employment  of  a  lew  drops 
of  a.  mineral  acid,  such  as  dilute  sulphuric  acid. 
In  either  case,  the  C.  separates  uh  curd,  which  Mill 
retains  attached  to  it  some  oil  and  earthy  salts, 
though  the  greater  portion  of  these  substances, 
along  with  the  sugnr,  remain  in  the  watery  liquid 
or  whey.  The  elementary  bodies  which  enter  into 
I  the  composition  of  C,  nnd  the  proportion  in  which 
these  are  present  in  1<N>  parts  arc — carbon,  .Mi-SH; 
I  hydrogen,  7'15 ;  nitrogen,  15-65;  oxygen,  'J^'5'2; 
and  sulphur,  i.  The  properties  of  ('.  are,  that  it 
is  uot  coagulated  by  heat,  as  is  well  evidenced  in  the 
heating  of  milk,  but  is  coagulated  on  the  addition 
of  rennet;  sulphuric,  hydrochloric,  or  nitric  acids; 
alcohol,  creosote,  or  infusion  of  galls,  but  only  bv 
acetic  acid.  It  also  forms  insoluble  precipitates  with 
solutions  of  the  poisonous  salts,  acetate  of  lead,  ni- 
trate of  hilver,  and  bichloride  of  mercury  (corrosive, 
sublimate),  and  hence  the  efficacy  of  taking  large 
doses  of  milk  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  those  deadly 
salts,  as  the  C.  in  the  milk,  forming  an  Insoluble' 
compound  with  the  poison,  heeps  it  from  exerting  iu 
deadly  powers. 

The  form  of  C.  obtained  from  plants,  and  termed 
legumiu,  is  generally  procured  from  leguminous 
seeds,  like  peas  or  beans,  though  it  can  also  be  ex- 
tracted from  the  majority  of  vegetable  substances, 
especially  from  sweet  and  bitter  almonds,  nnd  even 
from  tea  and  coffee.  Dried  peas  contain  a  fourth  of 
their  weight  of  legumiu,  and  this  can  be  extracted 
by  bruising  the  peas  to  powder,  nnd  digesting  in 
warm  water  for  two  or  three  hours.  The  liquid  is 
then  strained  through  cloth,  which  retains  the  insolu- 
ble matters,  and  allows  the  water  with  the  legumin 
dissolved  therein,  and  with  starch  mechanically  sua- 
pended,  to  pass  through.  On  settling,  the  starch 
falls  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  and  the  clear  liquid 
holding  the  legumin  iu  solution,  on  the  addition  of  a 
small  amount  of  acetic  acid,  yields  a  precipitate  of 
legumin  or  vegetable  caseine.  So  perfectly  does  the 
vegetable  C.  resemble  the  C.  from  milk,  that  the  one 
can  hardly  be  distinguished  from  the  other  by  chem- 
ical tests  or  by  taste ;  and  at  the  present  time  there 
is  regularly  prepared  in  various  parts  of  China,  espe- 
cially near  Canton,  a  form  of  Cheese  from  j>eas, 
which  is  sold  to  the  populace  in  the  streets  of  Canton 
under  the  name  of  Taofno.  C.  is  a  most  important 
article  of  food.    See  Nitritiox. 

CASEMATE,  originally  a  loopholed  gallery 
excavated  in  a  bastion,  from  which  the  garrison 
could  do  execution  upon  on  enemy  who  bad 
obtained  |H)ssession  of  the  ditcb,  without  risk  of 
loss  to  themselves.  Hence  the  designation,  from 
Span.  r«i«<i,  louse,  and  uiatnr,  to  kill.  As  defence 
from  shells  became  more  important,  the  term  was 
subsequently  applied  lo  a  bomb-proof  vault  in  a 
fortress,  for'  the  security  of  the  defenders,  without 
direct  reference  to  the  annoyance  of  the  enemy.  A 
cavtitatrd  battery  consists  of  such  a  vault  or  vaults, 
with  openings  for  the  guns.  A  C.  may  also  serve 
for  barracks,  or  for  an  hospital,  or  for  n  store-hou«e. 
The  great  want  of  ventilation  in  casemates  renders 
them  bad  places  for  barracks  ;  and  thf  artillerymen 
are  nearly  stifled  with  smoke  when  firing  from  such 
confined  places. 

CA'SEMENT  (It.  nutamento,  a  largo  house),  a 
frame  with  hinges  to  open  and  shut,  enclosing  part 
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of  tin?  glazing  of  a  window.  Window*  of  this  de- 
scription are  rare  in  this  country,  but  arc  almost 
universal  on  the  continent.  Also  u  uauie  tor  a  deep, 
hollow,  circular  moulding,  similar  to  the  acvtia  of 
classical  and  the  rarttto  of  Italian  architecture.  The 
C.  is  very  prc\alciit  in  the  perpendicular  ft  vie  of 
•Gothic  nrehiteeiure,  and  id  .sometimes  enriched  with 
running  foliage. 

CA  SERNE  U  a  barrack  or  building  for  the  accora- 
rood.uioti  of  the  soldier*  forming  the  garrison  of  a 
fortified  town  or  post. 

CASE'RTA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  l.uvoro,  is  .situated  on  a  plain  about  17  miles 
north-east  of  Naples.  It  is  chiefly  remarkable  ou 
account  of  its  magnificent  palate,  one  of  the  finest 
in  Europe,  and  the  frequent  residence  of  the  Nea- 
politan court.  During  IKOu,  ('.  acquired  celebrity  as 
the  head-quarters  of  Garibaldi  and  his  army.  A  royal 
silk  uiauufae'.ory  ban  been  established  iu  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Population,  with  adjoining  hamlets,  about 
2u,0uo. 

CA  SE-SHOT,  or  CANISTER-SHOT,  is  an  assem- 
blage of  bullets  or  smull  balls,  enclosed  in  a  cylin- 
drical ease  or  canister.  The  diameter  of  this  canister 
is  a  little  less  than  the  bore  of  the  gun  from  which 
k  is  to  be  discharged.  According  to  the  size  of  the 
canister,  the  balls  varv  from  1  lb.  to  4  oz.  each,  from 
3d  to  2rti)  iu  number,  and  from  3$  lbs.  to  Ho  lbs.  in 
total  weight.  The  canister  bursts  immediately  on 
leaving  the  gun,  and  the  bulls  spread  out  into  an 
irregular  sort  of  cone.  Within  a  range  of  5tHi  yards, 
they  work  great  execution  among  troops;  they  are 
generally  used  at  'J<>0  or  3mij  yards. 

In  n  more  modern  and  elfeetive  kind,  called 
$jihtrictil  cone,  the  bullets  are  enclosed,  along  with  a 
charge  of  powder,  iu  an  iron  shell,  instead  of  a  tin 
canister.  It  is  often  called  tArapnei  tJiell,  from  the 
name  of  its  inventor.  A  spherical  case-shot  for  a 
rtS-lb.  carrouadc,  or  for  an  h-ineh  howitzer,  contains 
337  balls;  for  a  •J4-pounder  gun,  12S;  anil  lor  an 
lSi-poundcr,  iM.  It  is  exploded  by  a  fuse,  the  length 
of  which  depends  ou  the  distance  of  the  point  where 
the  destructive  effect  is  to  be  wrought.  Its  effect 
is  something  like  that  of  a  prolonged  musket-tire. 
The  shrapnel  sLell  is  not  of  much  use  against  the 
hull  of  a  ship;  but  is  very  destructive  agaiust 
masses  of  men  on  shore,  or  ou  the  decks  of  a  ship, 
with  a  greater  range  than  that  of  ordinary  canister. 
Artillerymen  prefer  just  such  au  amount  of  charge 
as  w  ill  hur>t  the  sphere,  without  scattering  the  balls 
very  widely. 

CASH  (IV.  cahiw,  a.  chest  for  containing  money) 
is  sometimes  used  as  synonymous  with  money,  as 
distinguished  from  produce,  in  which  sense  it  in- 
cludes all  immediately  negotiable  paper — bills,  draft-", 
and  bonds,  as  well  us  coin  and  bank-notes.  At  other 
times,  it  is  u«ed,  in  a  limited  sense,  to  denote  coin 
and  bank-notes,  us  distinguished  from  negotiable  in- 
struments which  pass  by  indorsation. 

CASH  ACCOU  NT,  or  CASH  CREDIT,  a  form 
of  account  with  a  bank,  by  which  a  person  is 
entitled  to  draw  out  sums  as  required  by  way  of 
loan  to  a  stipulated  amount.  The  practice  began 
ubout  17J'.»  iu  Scotland,  with  the  bunks  of  which 
country  it  is  still  |ieculiarlv  identified;  but  it  is  not 
unknown  elsewhere,  though  on  a  somewhat  different 
plan.  In  connection  with  the  Scotch  banks,  the 
C.  A.  svstein  is  pi. iced  on  a  distinct  and  secure 
basis,  which  we  shall  briefly  describe.  The  pcrsous 
procuring  a  credit  of  this  kind  are  for  the  most  part 
retail-ile. ilers,  tradesmen,  and  fanners,  who  possess 
a  limited  capital,  and  need  occasional  loans.  Instead 
of  borrowing  money  bv  bills  or  mortgages,  they 
apply  to  a  bank  for  a  C.  A.  to  the  extent,  it  may 


be,  of  £400.  In  the  origin  of  the  system,  the  baak 
may  be  said  to  have  been  influenced  by  thro*  con- 
siderations—first, the  necessity  for  making  advan- 
tageous use  of  iu  capital ;  second,  the  desire  to 
extend  its  issues  of  small  notes ;  and  third,  the 
nature  of  the  security  offered.  Since  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  act  restricting  circulation  of  notes,  the  second 
of  these  reasons  no  longer  operates  ;  for  the  banks 
are  now  much  above  their  authorized  issue,  ami  must 
hold  an  cquiil  amount  of  coin  against  the  surplus. 
What  the  bank  particularly  wants,  is  a  customer 
who  will  be  constantly  depositing  sums  in  note,  of 
other  banks,  and  drawing  out  sums  iu  its  own  notes. 
The  C.  A.  system  aid*  this  process.  It  secures  a 
customer  who  will  be  frequently  operating  on  his 
account,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  his  husirers, 
and  whose  overdraughts,  as  well  as  deposits,  tend  to 
benefit  the  concern.  Obviously,  for  the  Debtor,  the 
system  works  moie  advantageously  than  wheu  a 
fixed  sum  is  borrowed,  for  iu  that  case  interest 
would  run  on  for  the  whole  amount,  whereas  by  a 
C.  A.  the  trader  merely  draws  what  he  requires; 
and  by  paying  in  his  surplus  money  in  small  sums, 
he  is  charged  with  interest  only  on  the  sum  actually 
at  his  debit  from  day  to  day.  In  negotiating  a  C.  A., 
a  bond  is  prepared  by  the  bank  stating  the  amount 
and  the  nature  of  the  security,  the  cost  of  which  is 
borne  by  the  borrower.  Hanks  often,  iu  security, 
accept  heritable  property  and  policies  of  life  in- 
surance, but  more  commonly  two  persons  in  good 
credit  become  cautioners,  or  co-ohligants  along  wiih 
the  princijt.il.  I'nlcKs  the  liability  of  the  cautioners 
respectively  be  oxprc-sly  limited  iu  the  bond,  each  is 
liable  for  tfic  whole  amount.  If  the  bank  liberates 
one  cautioner  without  the  consent  of  the  other,  it 
loses  its  recourse.  This  recourse  is  not  lost  Ky  ac- 
cepting a  dividend  from  the  sequestrated  (bankrupt) 
estate  of  a  principal  or  cautioner ;  but  it  will  be  lost 
by  accepting  a  composition  from  either  of  these  per- 
sons without  consent  of  the  other.  The  hank  can 
at  any  time  stop  the  credit,  nrd  call  for  payment  of 
the  balance  duo.  A  cautioner  can  at  any  time  with- 
draw his  name  from  the  credit,  on  paying  up  the 
balance,  and  the  bnnk  is  bound  to  assign  the  debt  to 
him.  While  cash  accounts  may  be  of  great  ser- 
vice to  traders  who  act  upon  them  discreetly,  it  is 
found  that,  in  too  many  instances,  these  accounts 
are  used  as  a  dead-loan  to  the  entire  amount  stipu- 
lated (or;  and  for  this,  as  well  as  a  reason  above 
assigned,  banks  care  now  very  much  less  for  this 
kind  of  business  than  formerly.  Properly,  traders 
arc  to  look  on  the  money  procured  on  cash  credit* 
not  ns  an  addition  to  capital,  but  merely  a  temporary 
substitute  for  current  business  purposes  while  the 
capital  is  out  with  customers,  atid  to  be  replaced  ac- 
cordingly until  again  required.  It  may  be  added, 
that  the  picgress  of  commercial  wealth  in  Scot- 
land, now  gieatly  lessens  the  necessity  for  having 
recourse  to  the  C.  A.  system.  , 

CA  SHEL.  a  town  of  Ireland,  in  Tipperary  county, 
and  loo  niilcR  south-west  of  Dublin  by  rail.  It  is 
irregularly  built  on  the  south  aud  cast  slopes  of 
an  isolated  height,  rising  abruptly  from  a  rich  and 
extensive  plain.  Pop.  ltvl  1,  7<>ou  ;  1M61,  47'J8.  C 
is  u  bishop's  see,  and  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. The  undent  kings  of  Minister  resided  here. 
The  top  of  the  height,  or  '  Rock  of  Cashel,'  is  occu- 
pied by  an  assemblage  of  the  most  interesting  ruin* 
in  Ireland,  which  have  a  grand  effect  from  the 
country  around.  The  ruins  consist  of  a  cathedral, 
the  largest  and  most  remarkable  in  the  country, 
founded  1D19,  burned  1  I '.'0,  and  afterwards  repaired; 
a  stone-roofed  chapel,  built  lCi7  by  Cormac  Mao 
Carthy.  king  of  Minister,  and  the  most  perfect 
specimen  of  the  kind  in  the  country  ;  llore  Abbev, 
fouuded  PJoO;  the  palace  of  the  Muu»ler  ktngs; 
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and  a  round  tower,  <J0  feet  biph  and  56  in  circum- 
ference. Tho  round  tower  fc  built  of  freestone,  but 
the  other  ruins  of  limestone.  At  C,  iu  117'.',  the 
great  svnod  mm  held  in  which  the  Irwh  prelate  first 
acknowledged  the  authority  of  the  English  king  and 
church. 

CASFTEW  KIT  (Anacardium  accidtntaU),  a  treo 
of  the  natural  order  Ana<-ardin>nr,  a  native  probably 
of  the  tropical  |arts  of  both  hemispheres,  although 
it  has  been  commonly  regarded  as  of  American 
origin.  It  is  a  spreading  tree  of  no  great  height.  It 
abounds  in  a  clammy,  milky  juice,  which  turns  black 
on  exposure  to  the  air,  and  is  used  in  India  for 
varnishing,  but  is  so  acrid  as  to  produce  |>aiiiful 
inflammation  when  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  skin 
of  some  persons,  or  when  they  arc  exposed  to  its 
fumes.  Others  are  comparatively  unsusceptible  of  its 
influence.  The  fruit  of  the  tree  is  a  kidney  shaped 
nut,  about  an  inch  long,  seated  on  the  thicker  end 
of  a  pear-shaped  fleshy  stalk,  from  which  the 
botanical  character  of  the  genus  is  derived.  The 


esteemed  for  its  flavour. 


Cashew  Nut  {Anacardium  occidental*). 

shell  is  double,  tbo  outer  shell  being  ash-coloured, 
and  very  smooth;  and  between  it  and  the  iuuor 
is  a  la\er  of  very  caustic  bluett  juice.  Tlie  kernel  | 
is  oily,  and  very  pleasant  and  wholesome,  aud  is  ' 
in  common  use  as  an  article  of  food  iu  tropical 
countries,  being  made  into  puddings,  roasted,  and 
in  various  ways.  prc|wued  for  the  tabic.  In  the 
AVest  Indies,  it  is  put  into  wine,  particularly  old 
Madeira  wine,  to  which  it  is  thought  to  communi- 
cate a  peculiarly  ngtceiible  flavour,  and  for  this  use 
it  is  sometimes  imported  into  Britain.  It  is  also  for  ■ 
the  same  reason  sometimes  an  ingredient  in  choco-  . 
late.  Yet  the  vapour  which  arises  from  it  in 
roasting,  but  which  is  derived  from  the  coating  of 
the  kernel,  and  not  from  the  kernel  itself,  is  so 
acrid  as  to  c  it  use  erysipelas  and  other  painful  affec- 
tions of  the  face  in  those  who  conduct  the  process, 
unless  great  caution  is  used. — The  fleshy  stalk, 
sometimes  called  the  Caxfi'v  Apple,  varies  in  size, 
being  sometimes  not  much  larger  than  a  cherry,  and 
sometimes  as  large  as  an  orauge,  and  is  "white, 
jeliow,  or  red.  It  is  perfectly  free  of  the  acridity 
characteristic  of  the  natural  order,  is  iicid  and 
eatable,  very  p'casant  and  refreshing,  aud  much 
osed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  in  which 
the  tree  grows.  A  very  pleasant  vinous  liquor 
is  obtained  from  it  by  fermentation ;  ami  this  , 
bj  distillatiou  yields  a 'spirituous   liquor,  highly, 


gum  winch  exudes  from 
the  bark  of  tho  tree,  quite  distinct  from  the  milky 
juice  already  mentioned,  Is  bland,  ami  very  similar 
to  gum-arabic. 

CASIIGA'R,  or  KASFIGAR,  a  city  of  Chinese 
Turkestan,  Ho  miles  north-west  of  Varkand,  in  lat. 
8l»°  2.V  N.,  long.  7!5  f>7  E.  It  is  surrounded  by  an 
earthen  rampart,  pierced  with  four  gates,  and  being 
the  most  westerly  place  of  importance  in  the  Chinese 
empire,  it  Is  strongly  garrisoned.  It  r*  the  rertdenco 
of  an  I'zbeck  chief,  and  has  manufacture*  of  cotton, 
gold  and  silver  cloths,  carpels,  Ac. ;  and  an  exten- 
sive trade  with  Central  Asia.  Population  variously 
estimated  at  from  li>,<u>t>  to  H«vn<n.  ""'d  to 

have  been  an  important  commercial  town  betore  the 
Christian  eta,  and  wits  at  one  time  the  capital  of 
Turkestan.  It  has  beett  about  a  century  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  Chinese. 

CASIIIE'RING  is  a  punishment  for  officers  in 
the  army  aud  navy.    It  is  a  severe  form  of  dismissal 
from  the  sovereign's  service,  and  implies  that  the 
officer,  by  some  di.-gruceful  conduct,  has  deserved 
not  ouly  dismissal,  but  disqualification  for  ever  again 
entering  the  service.    Sometimes  there  are  words 
added,  implying  still  deeper  ignominy  and  degrada- 
tion.   Uu  some  rare  occasions,  when  a  court-martial 
I  has  awarded  C,  the  commander-in-chief  has  tniti- 
,  gated  the  punishment  to  simple  dismis^iil.    '  Scan- 
(iiljus  aud  infamous  conduct,' and  'Conduct  unbe- 
coming the  character  of  an  officer  aud  a  gentleman, * 
mark  two  degrees  of  oll'enco  w  hich  may  lead,  the  one 
!  to  C,  the  other  u>  dismissal. 

j  CASUME  RE,  a  valley  of  the  Himalaya,  between 
;  India  Proper  and  Middle  Tibet,  stretching  between 
l  it.  Z?>"  l.V  and  84'  S.V  N.,  aud  long.  71'  t"'  and 
75  4iV  K,  Its  bottom,  a  comparative  level  of 
about  2'ini)  square  miles,  is  about  .Vjiio  feci  above 
the  sen;  while  the  enclosure,  as  a  whole,  from  ridge 
to  ridge,  besides  fully  doubling  the  urea,  uttains  at 
some  points,  nearly  thrice  the  altitude.  The  moun- 
tain-wall of  this  secluded  region  presents  but  few 
|>asscs,  and  most  of  these  too  lofty  to  be  practicable 
in  winter.  In  fact,  the  lt.iramula  itself  does  not 
admit  a  wheeled  vehicle.  Through  this  single  open- 
ing, situated  at  the  south-west,  the  Jhcluui  carries 
down  towards  the  Punjab  the  gathered  streams  and 
lakes  of  the  entire  basin,  and  is  navigable  for  tho 
last  70  miles  of  its  course.  This  net-w  ork  of  waters, 
without  swelling  into  inundations  n fibrils  every- 
where a  perennial  supply  for  the  purpo-e  of  irriga- 
tion. Resides  the  copious  ruins  of  spring,  the  snows 
of  winter,  covering  even  the  plains  to  a  depth  of 
two  feet  for  lour  mouths,  accumulate,  iu  every  KO''ge 
and  on  every  declivity,  reservoir  above  reservoir, 
against  the  demands  of  summer.  C.  is  traditionally 
believed  to  have  been  a  vast  upland  lai.c,  aud  alluvial 
deposits  beyond  the  reach  of  existing  influences 
would  seem  to  confirm  the  idea. 

Iu  regard  to  climate,  mode  rate  but  steady  fro9t 
prevails  from  November  to  March;  and  again,  tho 
heat,  ranging  from  75  '  F.  in  June,  to  *.'>  in  August, 
is  often  disproportionately  oppressive,  through  the 
stagnation  of  the  landlocked  atmosphere.  The 
staple  production  is  rice,  which,  from  the  singular 
facilities  of  irrigation,  is  an  all  but  sure  crop,  yield- 
ing, even  in  a  tolerable  season.  %<)  or  4"  returns ; 
and  iu  the  abundance  and  excellence  of  its  fruits, 
C.  is  said  to  surpass  all  the  rest  of  the  world.  Tho 
vallev  is,  in  general,  considered  to  In'  remarkably 
healthy.  The  inhabitants,  almost  universally  held 
to  be  models  of  strength  and  beauty,  amounted, 
before  182S,  to  Siio/ioo,  or  to  400  in  a  square  mile. 
But  by  casual  famine  and  pestilence  they  have  since 
been  reduced  to  'Jihi,(m»0.  The  people  are  mostly 
Mohammedans,  divided  between  tho  Sunnite  anil 
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Shiitc  sects.  The  manufactures — all  superior  of  their 
kind— are  shawl?,  leather,  firearms,  and  attar  of 
roses.  The  principal  towns  are  Serinagur,  Islamabad, 
Shupavon,  l'anipur,  ami  Barumula.  The  history 
goes  buck,  through  colossal  mouumcnta  chiefly 
of  marble,  bevond  the  dawn  of  authentic  anuals. 
In  l:il5,  C.  first  received  Mohammedanism  ;  in  15H6, 
U  was  annexed  to  the  Mogul  empire;  in  1752,  it 
fell  under  the  power  of  the  Afghans ;  and  in  1S19, 
it  w  as  subjugated  by  the  Sikhs.  Lastly,  being  ceded, 
at  tho  dose  of  the 'first  war  of  the  Punjab,  to  the 
British,  it  was  by  them  transferred  to  Gholab  Sing, 
us  the  nucleus  of  a  statu  of  its  own  name,  which 
comprised  also  Juniu,  ltulti,  Ladakh,  Chamba,  Sic. 
This  new  principality,  with  2.VO0  square  miles,  and 
750,000  inhahitauis,  is  said  to  hare  a  force  of  about 
24,000  men  of  all  arms. 

CASIIMKKK  GOAT,  a  variety  of  the  common 
goat,  remarkable  for  its  very  long,  fine,  and  silky 
hair,  from  which  the  highly  valued  Cashmere  shawls 
are  made.  It  is  nut  so  much  in  Cashmere  that  this 
variety  of  goat  is  to  be  found,  as  in  Tibet,  from 
which  the  finest  goat-hair  is  imported  into  Cash- 
mere, to  Ik*  there  manufactured  into  shawls.  The 
hair  is  even  longer  than  that  of  the  Angora  goat, 
and  not,  liko  it,  curled  into  ringlet*,  but  straight. 
It  is  about  eighteen  inches  long.    A  single  goat 


Cashmere  Goat. 


doe*  not  yield  more  than  three  ounces,  and. the 
fleeces  of  ten  goats  arc  requisite  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  shawl  a  yard  and  a  half  square.  The  hair  is 
spun  by  women,  and  dyed  after  it  is  spun.  It  is 
said  that  Iti.ooo  looms  are  kept  in  constant  employ- 
ment in  Cashmere,  producing  annually  about  80,000 
shawls.  The  shawls  are  woven  in  rudely  con- 
structed looms,  a  pair  of  shawls  sometimes  occupy- 
ing three  or  four  men  a  whole  year  in  weaving. 
C.  shawls,  of  Hie  finest  qualitv,  are  sold  in  London 
at  from  £M0  to  £400  each.  Plain  shawls  are 
simply  woven  in  the  loom,  but  those  with  varie- 
gated patterns  are  worked  with  wooden  needles,  a 
separate  needle  being  used  for  each  colour.  These 
shawls  are  in  the  highest  request  in  India;  but 
the  hair  of  several  other  breeds  of  goat  inferior  to 
thut  of  Tibet  is  employed  lor  the  manufacture  of 
shawls  called  by  the  same  name.  Imitations  of 
these  are  manufactured  in  France  rather  exten- 
sively, some  from  the  Tibet  wool  entirety,  and 
others  of  a  mixture  of  this  with  silk  and  cotton. 
And  the  inauufucturo  of  Cashmere  shawls,  once  so 
nourishing  in  Amu,  has  becu  greatly  impaired,  and  in 
nuiny  places  discontinued. 

Attempts  have  been  made  to  introduce  the 
C.  G.  into  Europe.  Baron  AIstro>mer  attempted, 
in  the  end  of  la-st  century,  to  naturalise  it  in 
Sweden;  and  a  verv  spirited  attempt  to  introduce 
it  into  Britain  baa  recently  been  made  by  Mr. 
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1  Towers.  Dr.  Davis,  of  Columbia,  8.  C,  introduced 
the  Tibetan  goata  into  the  U.  States  in  1849,  where 
they  have  thriven.  The  Angora  goat  has  also  suc- 
ceeded in  the  U.  States,  and  in  1867  $100,000  was  paid 
for  goats  of  pure  and  mixed  breeds.  Sec  rcj>orU  of 
tho  UommMoner  of  Agriculture  of  1857  and  1863. 

CASIMIR,  properly  Kazimierz,  was  the  name 
of  many  Polish  princes  and  kings.  With  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  powor  of  Casiniir  I.  in  1040,  the 
predominance  of  Christianity  was  decided  in  Poland. 
But  the  most  distinguished  of  this  name  was  Casimir 
III.,  culled  Casimir  the  Great,  wbo  succeeded  hid 
father,  Vladialuus  Loketek,  as  king  of  Poland  iu 
l:{38.  He  added  Little  Russia  and  Red  Russia  to 
his  dominions;  repelled  the  Tatars,  wbo  then  threat- 
ened Poland ;  and  waged  successful  war  in  Silesia, 
w  hich  ho  conquered  but  did  not  retain.  He  shewed 
great  anxiety  for  tlie  advancement  of  the  arts  and 
of  learning  in  his  kingdom,  and  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  condition  of  the  most  oppressed  classes, 
which  won  him  the  title  of  King  of  the  Peasants. 
A  Jewish  mistress  obtained  from  him  liberties  for 
tho  Jews,  which  thev  have  since  retained  iu  Polaud. 
He  died  iu  consequence  of  the  falling  of  his  horse 
iu  1370. 

CASI  NO,  an  Italian  diminutive  of  ratn,  a  house, 
signifies  a  place  for  social  reunions.  The  Italian 
nobles  have  long  bad  casinos  detached  from  the 
palaces  iu  which  they  live,  whither  they  can  retreat 
and  enjoy  themselves,  and  it  is  probable  that  the 
public  casinos  were  the  resnlt  of  an  attempt  made 
by  the  middle  classes  to  imitate  their  superiors. 
In  Italy,  a  C.  is  generally  close  by  a  theatre,  and 
is  a  place  where  musical  or  dancing  soirees  are  held, 
containing  a  conversation-room,  billiard-room,  and 
rooms  for  other  kinds  of  amusement,  as  well  as 
small  apartments  when1  refreshments  may  be  had. 
Casinos  are  numerous  in  Italy  and  Germany,  and 
have  been  introduced  into  England.  In  general, 
they  are  not  supposed  to  exert  an  edifying  influence 
on  the  community. 

CASINO,  or  MONTE-CASINO,  a  mountain  over- 
hanging the  town  of  San-Germano  (the  ancient 
Casiuum),  in  the  Neapolitan  province  of  Terra  di 
Lavoro,  between  50  and  60  miles  north-north-west 
of  Naples,  is  celebrated  on  account  of  the  monastery 
founded  here  by  St.  Benedict  (q.  v.)  in  629  a.  r>. 
This  monastery  is  remarkable  for  iu  noble  archi- 
tecture, its  ancient  wealth,  its  library  and  archives, 
and  in  modern  times  for  the  learning  of  its  monks, 
who  have  a  printing-press,  from  which  several  im- 
portant works  have  issued.  The  beautiful  situation 
of  the  abbey,  and  the  reputation  of  the  monks  as 
masters  of  the  healing  art,  formerly  made  Monte- 
Casino  a  favourite  resort  of  pilgrims.  Luigi  Tosti, 
the  librarian  of  the  abbey,  has  given  an  account  of 
its  literary  treasures  in"  his  St»ria  dtlla  liadia  di 
Mtmtt't'Miuo^  vols.,  Nap.  1841—1843). 

CA'SOLI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Abruzzo  I  itra,  situated  on  a  hill  17  miles  south  of 
Cliieti.  It  has  two  uormal  schools.  Population  be- 
tween 6000  and  6000. 

CASO'RIA,  a  town  of  Naples,  3  miles  north- 
north-east  from  tl>e  capital.  Silk  is  produced  in  the 
district.    Pop.  8000. 

CA'SPE\  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of  Sara- 
gossa,  67  miles  south-south-east  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  near  the  Ebro,  has  manufac- 
tures of  oil  and  soap,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural 
produce  of  the  district.    Pop.  7500. 

CA  SPIAN  SEA,  an  inland  sea  or  great  salt-lake, 
the  largest  in  the  world,  on  the  boundary  between 
Europe  and  Asia,  extending  from  lat.  H6  40'  to  47° 
•ii)'  N..  and  long.  W  AO'  to  55  W  E.  Its  length  from 
north  to  south  is  about  700  miles,  and  iu  average 
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breadth  about  200  miles.  Ita  total  area  Is  esti- 
mated nt  140,0oo  square  miles.  The  coust-linc  is 
im-gular,  and  on  the  east  side  especially  there 
are  several  bays  ami  indentations  of  coast,  the  prin- 
cipal  being-  those  of  Blortvoi,  Mangushlak,  Kender- 
linsk,  Karabugos,  and  Tinlknn.  From  the  west, 
the  nnphtlia-impregnated  peninsula  of  Apsheron 
stretches  into  the  C.  opposite  the  Balkan  Gulf; 
Mount  Caucasus  also  rises  on  its  west  side.  On 
the  south  rises  the  lofty  range  of  the  Elburr. 
Mountain*,  between  which',  however,  and  the  coast, 
on  this  side  almost  unbroken,  extends  a  low 
flat  phiin  of  from  15  to  2t>  miles  in  breadth.  On 
the  north,  it  is  bordered  by  great  steppes,  and  the 
country  eastward  is  a  vast  plain.  It  is  probable 
that  nt  one  time  ita  waters,  which  are  Paid  to  be 
Ftiil  diminishing,  covered  great  part  of  the  adjacent 
steppes.  Some  eiripnlar  changes  appear  to  take 
place  in  the  level  of  the  Caspian.  Various  measure- 
ments have  made  its  depth  and  elevation  different. 
One  Russian  measurement  made  it  348  feet  below 
the  level  of  the  Black  Sea,  another  onlv  84  feet. 
The  latent  estimate  makes  it  only  38i  feet  below 
the  black  Sea.  It  has  no  tides,  but  its  navigation 
is  dangerous  because  of  violent  storms,  cpccially 
from  the  south-east,  by  which  its  waters  are  some- 
times driven  for  many  milts  over  the  ailj.ici  nt 
pluius.  The  depth  near  the  southern  end  is  about 
tiiMj  feet,  and  in  some  places  near  the  centre  it 
attains  a  depth  of  nearly  3<xh)  feet;  but  m  ar  the 
coast  it  is  very  shallow,  seldom  reaching  a  depth  of 
more  than  3  feel  at  loo  yards  from  the  shore,  and 
in  many  places  a  depth  of  12  feet  is  not  reached 
within  several  miles  of  the  beach.  On  the  north- 
cast  and  east  it  is  especially  shallow.  It  receives 
the  waters  of  a  number  of  large  rivers,  of  which 
tho  greatest  is  the  Volga,  The  Ural,  the  Terch. 
aud  the  Kur  also  fall  into  it.  The  water  of  the 
C.  S.  is  salt,  but  much  less  so  than  that  of  the 
ocean.  Its  northern  parts  oro  covered  with  ice 
during  winter.  It  abounds  in  fish,  and  very 
valuable  fisheries  are  carried  on,  especially  for 
sturgeon  and  salmon.  By  a  canal  uniting  the  head- 
waters of  the  Volga  with  the  rivers  Tvertza  and 
Schlina,  the  C.  is  united  with  the  Baltic  Sea.  It 
belongs  in  part  to  Russia,  in  part  to  Persia,  and  in 
part  to  the  Turkomans.  The  Hussions  have  some 
vessels  of  war  upon  it,  and  the  most  of  its  com- 
merce is  in  their  hands.  Steam-|Mickets  have  been 
established  on  it.  Tlie  chief  Russian  town  upon 
Its  shores  is  Astrakhan,  at  the  mouth  of  tho  Volga. 
Dcrbcnd,  Guricv,  Baku,  and  KniMioi-yar  are  also 
Russian  towns  upon  the  Caspian  Sea.  Balfrush, 
Re-hd,  and  Astrabad  are  Persian  towns.  The 
Turkomans  have  ouly  a  few  fishing-villages  on  the 
eastern  shore. 

T  e  C.  S.  was  known  to  the  Creeks  nnd  Romans. 
According  to  Struho,  it  derived  its  name  from  the 
Caspii,  a  tribe  inhabiting  its  western  shores.  The 
name  Caspian  was  afterwards  limited  to  the  western 
portion  of  the  lake — the  eastern  being  designated 
the  Hyrcamun  Sea. 


CASQUE. 

CASS,  Lr.wtg,  an  American  statesman,  born 
at  Exeter,  New  Hani]»shire,  in  1782.  Ho  was 
educati'd  for  the  law,  but  quitting  that  profession, 
be  entered  the  army  in  1812,  and  rose  rapidly  to 
the  rank  of  general,  though  his  merit  was  not  very 
conspicuous.  In  181 3,  he  was  elected  governor  of 
Michigan,  in  which  State  he  settled.  During  his 
governorship,  he  kept  himself  ojwrt  from  party 
politics,  yet  all  his  measures  had  a  decidedly 
democratic  tendency.  In  1831,  C.  was  made 
minister  at  war  under  General  Jackson,  and  in 
1836  he  waa  sent  as  plenipotentiary  to  Paris.  In 


j  this  capacity  he  inide  himself  popular  by  his 
I  replies,  in  (?aligna»r*  Messenger,  to  the  attacks  of 
the  English  press  on  the  claims  of  the  I'nion  with 
regard  to  its  north-east  boundaries,  and  by  his 
protest  against  the  measures  of  Guixoi  ;  but  the 
[  treaty  concluded  by  Daniel  Webster  with  Lord 
Ashbuitori  was  jo  much  opposed  to  the  views 
maintained  by  C,  that  he  resigned  his  post,  and 
in  1813  returned  to  America,  where  he  was  ivccivod 
with  marks  of  popular  favour.  He  now  aimed  ut 
the  presidency,  and  in  1844  was  a  prominent  candi- 
date for  the  democratic  nomination,  but  l>ein<;  unsuc- 
cessful, lie  was  shortly  afterward  chosen  U.  S.  Senator 
from  Miehignn.  He  soon  ltccnine  prominent  in  the 
discussion  of  the  Oregon  question,  insisting  upon  the 
claims  of  the  United  States  to  the  parallel  54°  40'  ns 
a  lioundnry.  Gen.  Cuss  is  understood  to  have  favoured 
the  Wilmot  lVoviso  in  the  early  discussion  of  that 
question,  Imt  subsequently  evinced  a  determined  oppo- 
sition to  it.  In  1848  he  was  the  democratic  nominee 
for  president,  but  was  defeated  by  Gen.  Taylor.  In 
18M  he  was  returned  to  the  U.  S.  Senate,  where  he 
supported  the  Kansas-Nebraska  Bill,  on  the  principle 
of  '  leaving  the  inhabitants  of  the  territories  the 
power  to  regulate  their  own  institutions  iti  their  own 
way.'  He  was  Secretary  of  State  under  President 
Buchanan  until  near  the  close  of  the  administration. 
He  died  June  17,  18lif>,  aged  S3  years.  He  is  author 
of  the  History,  Tradition,  Language*,  tfc,  nf  Indians 
in  the  United  States ;  of  Fran,-e :  its  King,  Court 
and  GovernmetU  ;  and  other  works. 

CASSA'NDEJR,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  ton  of 
Antipater,  waa  born  about  854  n.  c.  When  young, 
he  is  said  to  have  been  ill  used  by  Alexander  the 
Greot,  anil  to  have  consequently  conceived  a  mortal 
hatred  to  that  monarch's  family.  On  the  death  of 
his  father,  he  expected  to  succeed  to  the  regency; 
but  Polysperchon  received  the  honour  instead, 
which  so  dissatisfied  him,  that  he  resolved  to  contest 
the  sovereignty  with  his  opponent.  He  was  com- 
pletely successful ;  but  while  pursuing  his  career  of 
conquest  in  the  south  of  Greece,  he  learned  that 
Olvmpias,  mother  of  Alexander,  was  committing 
havoc  in  the  north,  and  consequently  hurried  back 
to  Macedonia.  In  less  than  a  year,  ( dympias  was 
taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death.  Only  Roxana, 
wife  of  Alexander,  aud  her  son  ^Egus,  now  stood 
between  him  and  tho  throne  of  Macedon  ;  but  he 
did  not  find  it  convenient  to  'make  away'  with 
these  two  until  several  years  had  passed.  Mean- 
while, he  married  Thcssalouica,  half-sister  to  Alex- 
ander, in  w  hose  honour  he  founded,  about  31  ti  n.  c, 
the  town  which  bears  her  name.  In  the  follow- 
j  ing  year  ho  caused  Thebes,  which  Alexander  had 
destroyed,  to  be  rebuilt.  He  next  became  involved 
in  a  war  with  An  tig  on  us,  king  of  Asia,  which,  with 
an  intervening  peace  of  one  year,  lasted  from  315 
to  Sol  B.C.,  iu  the  last  of  which  years  Antigonus 
was  defeated  and  slain  at  the  battle  of  Ipsus. 
Along  with  his  auxiliaries  Seleucus,  Ptolemy,  aud 
Lysimachua,  he  seized  and  shared  the  dominions 
of  the  vanquished.  The  rest  of  Lis  life  was  spent 
in  intriguo  and  military  enterprise.  He  died  2'J7 
or  290  n.  c 

CASSANDRA,  according  to  Homeric  legend, 
was  the  fairest  daughter  of  Priam  and  Hecuba,  nnd 
tho  twin-sister  of  Helenus.  The  children  plnving 
in  the  court  of  the  temple  of  the  Thymbnvan 
Apollo,  not  fur  from  Ilium,  till  it  was  too  late  for 
them  to  return  home,  a  bed  of  laurel-twigs  waa 
made  for  them  in  the  temple  ;  and  then-,  in  the 
morning,  two  snakes  were  found  licking  their  cars, 
from  which  resulted  such  an  acuteness  of  hearing, 
that  they  could  hear  the  voice  of  the  gods.  0. 
afterwards  attracted  the  love  of  Apollo  bv  her 
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beauty,  am!  he  taught  lier  the  secrets  of  prophecy; 
but  displeased  by  her  rejection  of  his  suit,  laid  upon 
ber  the  cur.*c  that  birr  vatir  hint  ions  should  never 
be  believed.  Accordingly,  she  prophesied  in  vain 
of  the  treachery  of  the  Grecian  horse  and  the 
destruction  of  Troy.  On  the  capture  of  the  city, 
she  fled  to  the  temple  oT  Minerva,  but  was  torn 
from  tae  altar  by  the  T.ocriau  Ajax,  and  ravished 
in  tlu*  Iciuplc.  She  afterwards,  iu  the  distribution 
of  the  prey,  fell  to  the  share  of  Agamemnon,  to 
whom  she  bore  twin  turns,  but  was  murdered  by 
Clytemnesf  ra. 

CASSAXDRA,  a  peninsula  in  the  province  of 
Roumelia,  European  Turkey,  situated  between  the 
Gulfs  of  halouica  and  Cassandra,  in  lut.  4i>:  \., 
long.  3i/  E.  The  ancient  name  of  this  head- 
land was)  1'alhtie,  Grain  of  superior  quality  is 
raised  here;  wool,  honey,  and  wax  are  produced; 
and  silk-worms  are  extensively  reared.  The  (iulf  of 
Cassandra  (ancient  T<iftmiicn.i  Simts)  baa  a  length 
of  33  miles  from  south-cast  to  north-west,  and  a 
breadth  of  lo  miles. 

CASSA'XO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Calabria,  t'itra,  31  miles  north  of  Cosenza.  It  is 
situated  in  a  valley  in  the  mid-t  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful scenery,  has  a  cathedral,  un  old  castle  built  on 
an  impo-ing  mass  of  rock  iu  the  mid.  t  of  tho  city, 
and  manufactures  of  linen,  leather,  silk,  cotton,  aud 
macaroni.    I'op.  GuOo. 

CASSANO,  a  town  of  Northern  Italy,  17  miles 
east-noi  th-east  of  Milan.  It  is  situated  on  the 
right  hank  of  the  Adda,  here  crossed  by  a  bridge 
on  the  railway  to  Brescia,  arid  has  extensive  silk- 
milk  C.  was  the  scene  of  two  sanguinary  buttles  — 
one  in  17u5  between  the  French  under  the  Duke 
de  V.  ndome,  and  the  Imperialists  under  Prince 
Eugene,  in  which  the  latter  was  defeated ;  the 
other  in  17'.<'.»,  when  the  Russians  and  Austrian* 
under  Suwarow  defeated  the  French  under  Moreau. 
I'op.  lvtKI. 

CASSATION,  CorttT  or.  In  the  law  of  France, 
the  act  of  annulling  tho  decision  of  a  court  or 
judicial  tribunal  is  called  cwtuttiuu,  frnni  the  verb 
PMJfi-,  to  break  or  annul  (  I.at.  ywittrr  ;  Eng.  i/wrx/i); 
and  the  function  of  cassation,  as  regards  the  judg- 
ments of  all  tho  other  courts,  is  assigned  to  a 
special  tribunal  called  the  Court  of  ('.,  which  may 
thus  be  regarded,  in  a  certain  sense,  ns  the  last 
and  highest  court  of  appeal  for  the  whole  country. 
But  as  everything  Is  excluded  beyond  the  question 
whether  or  not  the  view  taken  of  the  law,  and 
of  the  proper  method  of  administering  it  by  the 
inferior  tribunal,  has  been  the  right  one,  the  idea 
attached  to  this  institution  is  less  that  of  a  court 
in  the  ordinary  sense,  than  of  a  department  of 
government  to  which  the  duty  of  inspecting  the 
administration  of  justice  is  assigned.  Hy  the  G.'ith 
article  of  the  constitution  of  the  year  VIII.,  it 
was  enacted  that  there  shall  be  •  for  the  whole  of 
France  a  tribunal  of  cassation,  which  shall  pro- 
nounce on  demands  for  cassation  against  judgments 
in  the  last  resort  pronounced  by  the  tribunals ; ' 
and  the  following  article  of  the  same  constitution 
bears  that  this  supreme  tribunal  shall  pronouce 
no  judgment  on  the  foundation  or  merits  of  the 
cause,  but  that,  in  case  of  its  breaking  the  judg- 
ment pronounced,  it  shall  remit  to  the  tribunal 
appealed  from  to  pronounce  another.  The  title  of 
tribunal  was  afterwards  changed  for  that  of  court, 
by  a  *t  natu-i  comii'tnm  of  the  year  XII.;  but  sub- 
atantially  the  institution  lias  retained  its  original 
character,  notwithstanding  all  the  changes  ol 
government  which  have  occurred  iu  France.  The 
demand  for  cassation  can  be  made  only  by  the 
parties  of  the  suit,  or  by  the  procureur-geniral  of 
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the  Court  of  C.  for  the  public  interest.  Criminal 
as  well  as  civil  judgment  may  be  reviewed  by  tho 
Court  of  C,  the  only  exceptions  being  the  judgments 
of  justices  of  the  peace  and  of  courts-martial,  mili- 
tary and  naval.  The  delay  allowed  for  bringing  a 
civil  case  before  the  Court  of  C.  is  three  months  for 
persons  domiciled  in  France,  six  months  for  those  in 
Corsica,  a  year  for  American  colonists,  and  two  for 
all  persons  resident  bey  ond  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope. 
In  criminal  matters,  the  procedure  is  greatly  more 
prompt,  three  full  days  only  being  allowed  to  tho 
I  art-son  condemned  to  bring  his  action  of  C,  and  tho 
same  space  being  given  to  the  procurour-gciicral.  In 
all  criminal  and  police  cases,  the  Court  of  C.  may 
pronounce  judgment  immediately  after  the  expiry  of 
these  days,  and  must  do  so  wiihiu  a  month.  Tho 
Court  of  C.  is  divided  into  three  sections,  one  of 
which  is  devoted  to  criminal  matter.-.  Its  staff 
consists  of  a  president,  who  has  the  title  of  ffrtt 
president,  and  three  vice-presidents,  who  arc  called 
presidents  ;  43  counsellors  or  ordinary  judges  ;  a  pro- 
cureur-geiiorul,  or  public  prosecutor;  6  substitutes, 
who  have  the  title  of  advocates-general ;  and  several 
inferior  officers.  The  presidents  ami  counsellors  are 
named  by  the  sovereign  for  life,  the  other  officers 
being  removable  at.  pleasure.  No  judgment  can  bo 
pronounced  unless  1 1  judges  are  present,  the  decision 
being  determined  by  the  majority.  Where  the 
numbers  are  equally  divided,  5  judges  are  called  in  ; 
and  cases  of  peculiar  difficulty  may  be  judged  of  by 
the  three  sections  united.  The  whole  court,  when 
presided  over  by  the  minister  of  justice,  possesses 
also  the  right  of  discipline  and  censure  over  all 
judges  for  grave  offences,  not  specially  provided  for 
by  the  law.  When  thus  constituted,  the  Court  of 
C.  may  suspend  the  judges  of  tho  imperial  courts 
from  the  exercise  of  their  function*,  and  call  them 
to  its  bar.  The  procureur-genoral  of  the  Court  of  C. 
likewise  possesses  a  surveillance  over  the  procureur*- 
gcricraux  of  the  imperial  courts. 

The  members  of  this  august  tribunal  wear  a  red 
gowu  with  a  violet  io</m<",  or  cap  of  velvet  ;  the  robes 
of  the  presidents  and  of  the  procureur-geuend  Wing 
doubled  with  white  fur. 

CASS'AVA,  a  West  Indian  name  of  the  plant 
also  called  Mamoi-  |q.  v.),  and  of  the  starch  pro- 
duced from  it,  which  is  otherwise  called  Brazilian 
arrow-ro.it,  and  is  popularly  known  in  Btitaiu  as 
.Tapioca  (q.  v.). 

CASSAY',  or  Ml'XEEPOO  R,  a  mountainous 
country  in  Farther  India,  to  the  south-east  of  I'pjkt 
Assam,  stretching  from  U3'  49'  to  25  41'  X.  l  it.,  mid 
fiom  'JZ*  ro'  to  V\J  '.',•>'  E.  long.,  and  containing,  with 
an  area  of  7i>(s4  square  miles,  a  population  variously 
estii.i.ited  at  3iVM.i»  and  upwards.  It  is  important 
to  Englatid  merely  from  its  being  on  the  Burmese 
frontier.  Accor  dingly,  before  the  w  ar  of  ls^O  began, 
it  was  occupied  by  the  British;  and,  being  perma- 
nently ceded  at  the  close  of  the  contest,  it  w  TS 
handed  over,  free  from  tribute,  to  the  nathe  raj  ah. 
The  inhabitants  are  more  generally  Brahin.inisw 
than  Buddhists.  The  productions  are  tea,  rice, 
tobacco,  indigo,  cotton,  sugar,  opium,  and  mustard  ; 
and  the  manufactures  are  tnu-lins,  silks,  and  a  few 
iron  wares.  The  chief  to«n  is  Mimccpoor,  which 
sometimes  gives  name  to  the  principality. 

CA  SSEL,  the  capital  or  tho  electorate  of  n>«*», 
pleasantly  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  FuhU, 
here  a  navigable  river,  liu  miles  by  rail,  north- 
north-east  of  Frankfurt  on  the  Main.  It  contains 
(1864)  40,22H  inhabitants,  hesides  about  4"<»t  sol- 
diers, and  2.")0\i  servants  and  labourer*  connected 
with  the  military.  The  oldest  part  of  the  town 
consists  of  a  few  very  narrow,  crooked  streets,  close 
on  the  banks  of  the  Fulda ;  the  more  modem  part*  are 
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on  hills,  which  rise  gently  from  the  river.  C.  is 
partial  I  v  walled.  In  Friedrich.s-Platz,  the  largest 
■quare  in  any  German  town,  stands  the  Elector's 
palace,  a  comparatively  mean  structure:  a  little 
below  is  the  first  story  of  a  magnificent  palace 
commenced  in  liS'io,  nnd  stopped  in  the  following 
year  by  the  death  of  the  Elector  who  projected  it. 
Amongst  the  other  public  buildings  and  institutions, 
one  of  the  most  importaut  is  the  Muntuin  Fnderi- 
eiaunm,  which  h:ts  a  library  of  "0,0110  volumes  and 
some  valuable  MSS.  The  Picture-gallery  contains 
about  Hot)  paintings,  including  some  excellent 
specimens  of  tiie  best  masters.  In  the  cabinet  of 
curiosities,  there  are  examples  shewing  the  gradual 
development  and  improvement  of  watchmaking 
from  the  earliest  invention  at  Nuremberg  to  the 
pre-cnt  time.  C.  contains  an  observatory,  ami  is  the 
seat  of  a  number  of  learned  and  scientific  associa- 
tions. From  Lso7  to  IS  Hi  it  was  the  capital  of  the 
kingdom  of  Westphalia.  It  has  been  the  scene  of 
serious  disturbances  and  revolutionary  movements 
in  recent  period*  of  continental  agitation.  The 
gardens  of  Wilhclmshuhc,  called  the  Herman  Ver- 
sailles, with  their  splendid  fountains  and  cascades, 
and  the  colossal  statue  of  Hercules,  within  the 
hollow  of  whose  club  eight  persons  can  stand  at  one 
time,  arc  only  three  miles  from  Cas.-el.  There  are 
manufactures  of  cotton,  woollen,  and  silk  fabric*, 
lace,  and  carpets.  Under  the  name  of  Chas  nln,  the 
toun  appear*  to  have  existed  a*  early  a*  the  loth 
century. 

CASSEL.  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  the  Nord,  27  miles  north-west  of  Lille.  It.  is 
pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill,  overlooking  a  country 
on  all  sides  so  Hat,  that  the  view,  although  the 
elevation  is  only  S>M)  feet,  is  said  to  bp  one  of 
the  widest  in  Europe,  extending  over  the  broad 
fertile  plains  of  Flanders,  and  to  the  chalk  cliffs  of 
England,  and  taking  in  towns  and  1<H)  villnges. 
During  the  great  trigonometrical  survey  nndertaken 
in  the  reign  of  the  first  Napoleon,  Mont  Cassel  was 
one  of  the  chief  signal-stations.  C.  has  manufac- 
tures of  lace,  linen,  thread,  hosiery,  Ac.  Pop.  '27<m>. 
It  was  known  to  the  Romans,  who  had  a  station 
here,  as  <  a*t-!lmn. 

CA  SSIA.  a  name  given  by  the  ancients  to  a 
kind  of  medicinal  bark,  but  their  descriptions  are 
so  imperfect  that  it  is  impossible  to  determine 
what  bark  it  is.  The  name  is  employed  in  the 
English  translation  of  the  did  Testament  in  Exodus 
xxx.  'if,  and  in  Psa.  xlv.  *,  its  use  in  these  place's 
being  derived  from  the  Septuagint;  and  it  is  not 
improbably  suppo-cd  that  the  substance  intended  is 
the  sum"  now  known  in  our  shops  as  f.fx'm  Hark,  or 
Cn*ia  Utinra, — •>.  f".j,«»;  i  U  now  the  botanical  name 
of  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  J.npnnin-Ktr, 
s  ib-urdcr  <'vs<t!j.<niv,  containing  many  'specie- 
more  than  two  hundred  having  been  described — 
tree shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants,  natives  of 
Africa  and  of  the  w  arm  parts  of  As  a  and  America. 
They  have  abruptly  [annate  leaves,  ami  flowers  with 
deciduous  calyx  of  five  somewhat  uncfpul  sepals, 
corolla  "f  live  petal*,  of  which  the  lower  ones  are 
the  larger,  ten  fiee  stamens,  of  which  three  are  long, 
four  sluct,  mid  th  ee  abortive,  ami  anthers  opening 
by  two  IruN  s  sit  the  top.  The  leaves  and  pods  of 
many  species,  have  a  peculiar  sweetish  but  nauseous 
smell,  and  a  nauseous  bitter  taste  accompanied  w  ith 
a  loathsome  sl.miucss.  Tl.cV  seem  all  to  contain 
the  purgative  [iriuciple  ca!le<l  Cuth.irtiue  |q.  v.),  and  1 
the  leave-,  of  some  of  the  Asiatic  and  African  species  ' 
art;  highly  valued,  and  much  used  as  a  medicine, 
under  the  name  of  Skw  v  v.).  The  leaves  of 
C  Mur^-tndU-a  possess  similar  properties,  and  are 
now  used  u  1,0:;. v-  c  .te:  :  i  1  t'.ie  United  States  of 


Anierica. — C.  Fistula  (Carffiartorarpu*)  yields  the 
C.  of  the  pharmacopoeias,  the  C.  \h»U.  J'ipe  ('.,  or 
Purging  C.  of  the  shops.  It  is  a  large  tree,  a  native 
of  Egypt  and  oilier  parts  of  Africa,  |ieihups  also  of 
the  East  Indies,  in  which,  at  all  events,  it  is  now" 
widely  diffused  and  cultivated,  as  well  as  in  the 
West  Indies  and  warm  parts  of  America.  Its  leawa 
have  -1 — 0  pair  of  ovale  smooth  leaflets,  its  flowers 
ate  yellow  and  in  loose  racemes;  its  |hmIs,  which 
have  obtained  for  it  the  name  of  JJuJdi»;i-j>if>e 
7ht,  are  sometimes  tw<\  feet  in  length,  c\ hndi  ical, 
black,  consisting  of  thin  brittle  woody  valves,  withiu 
which  is  a  cavity  divided  by  numerous  thin  trans- 
verse partitions,  each  cell  containing  a  single  seed 
imbedded  in  a  soft  black  pulp.  It  is  this  pulp  that 
is  the  part  used  in  medicine;  it  has  a  sweetish 
mucilaginous  taste,  ami  in  small  doses  is  a  mild 
laxative.  It  is  sometimes  removed  from  the  pods 
when  fresh;  or  an  extract  is  obtained,  after  they 
are  dried,  by  boiling  and  evaporating.  It  is  said 
to  contain  fil — C.'.t  per  cent,  of  sugar.  The  ('.  pods 
of  the  West  Indies  contain  much  more  pulp,  and 
are  therefore  more  valuable  than  those  imported 
from  the  East.— S.  C.  Bark,  or  C.  li<m>a.  sometimes 
colled  China  Cinnamon,  is  a  baik  very  similar 
to  cinnnmon  both  in  appearance  and  properties ; 
but  in  thicker  pieces,  and  less  closely  quilled,  of  a 
less  sweet  and  delicate  flavour,  but  more  pungent. 
It  is  the  produce  of  the  Cinnamrmium  Caxsia  or 
ammaticum,  a  tree  of  the  same  genus  with  the 
Cinnamon-tree,  a  native  of  China,  and  extensively 
cultivated  there.  It  is  highly  esteemed  by  the 
Chinese,  ami  is  now  largely  imported  into  Europe. 
As  it  contains  a  greater  proportion  of  essential 
oil,  and  is  also  much  cheaper  than  true  cinnamon, 
it  is  much  more  generally  used.  The  oil  which 
it  contains  is  called  Oil  of  Camtia,  and  is  very 
similar  to  Oil  of  Cinnamon.  Coarse  cinnamon  ia 
sometimes  sold  as  cassia.  ( *.  liiuU  are  believed  to 
be  the  dried  flowci-buds  of  the  same  tree  which 
yields  C.  bark.  They  are  now  imported  iuto 
Britain  in  large  quantities,  and  are  much  used  in 
confectionery.  In  flavour  and  other  qualities,  they 
resemble  C.  bark ;  in  appearaucc,  they  are  very 
similar  to  cloves. 

C  A  SSI  A'  N  US,  Joannes,  or  Joannes-  Massi- 
lieysik,  or  Joannes  KitKMiTA,  a  Christian  teacher 
of  the  undent  church,  who  flourished  in  the  early 
part  of  the  ."»th  c,  and  distinguished  himself  a* 
the  promoter  of  mouachism  in  Southern  Gaul,  and 
in  the  op[M>m-ut  of  the  extreme  dogmas  of  St. 
Augustine  respecting  grace  and  free-will.  Shortly 
before  41.'>  a.  P.,  he  went  to  Masilia  (Marseille), 
where  he  founded  two  monasteries  .'recording  to  the 
rules  laid  down  in  his  l)e  InnlitutiM  C<rnol,iorutri. 
One  of  these  monasteries  was  for  nuns;  the  other 
was  the  famous  Abbey  of  St.  Victor,  which  under 
C.  is  said  to  have  possessed  not  less  than  60W 
inmates,  and  which  served  as  a  model  to  a  multi- 
tude of  monastic  institutions  in  Gaul  and  Spain. 
Ills  Co/latio'HH  J'atrum  ^ct/irorum  is  a  work  in  24 
chapters,  each  of  which  gives  a  'spiritual  colloquy 
between  monks  in  the  desert  of  Skctis,'  regard- 
ing the  monastic  life,  and  the  vexed  questions  of 
theology.  C.'s  Grecian  erudition,  his  dislike  of 
dogmatic  subtiltic.-,  and  his  zeal  for  monastic  habits, 
led  him  to  oppose  the  doctrine  of  St.  Augustine  on 
works  and  grace,  and  to  set  up  a  doctrine  which 
was  known  by  the  schoolmen  as  '  .semi-pelagianism.' 
See  Pki.aoiamsm.  As  C.'s  doctrine  gained  supjwrt 
from  the  Massilian  Monks,  St.  Augustine,  having 
been  informed  of  it  by  his  friend  Prosper  of  Aqui- 
taine,  wrote  strongly  against  it,  especially  in  his 
treatise  Itc  G'ratia  el  IAUro  Arf-itrio.  contra  Colla- 
tor? m.  It  is  not  known  when  C.  died;  but  it  must 
have   been  subsequent  to  433   a.  p.     The  first 
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collected  edition  of  the  various  works  attributed  to 
him  was  published  nt  Basel,  in  1559;  the  best  at 
Frankfurt,  in  1722.  The  lu  st  account  of  hi-  life  and 
writings  is  by  Wiggers,  Jje  Jvhanni  C.  (Rostock, 
1824— 1825). 

CASSICAN  ((WriM),  «  genu*  of  birds  allied  to 
starlings,  having  an  exactly  conical  bill,  thick  at  the 
ba.-ve,  and  extremely  sharp  pointed,  the  commissure 
forming  an  angulated  line,  the  bill  ascending  on  the 
forehead,  and  encroaching  circularly  on  the  plumage. 
They  ate  all  American  birds  of  gregariouB  habits, 
feeding  both  on  fruits  and  insects,  and  '  exhibiting 
such  surprising  skill  and  ingenuity  in  the  structure 
of  their  nests,  that  an  old  lady  once  gravely  asked 
on  American  ornithologist  whether  he  did  not  think 
they  might  be  taught  to  darn  stockings!'  The 
crested  C,  or  Crested  Oriole  (C.  cristatu*),  is  a 
native  of  Drazil,  Guiana,  and  Paraguay.  It  is  about 
20  inches  long,  is  sometimes  seen  in  Mocks  of  &<»  or 
10i),  and  construct*  its  nest  by  knitting  together 
shreds  of  a  thin  bark,  TVlandrias,  Ac.  The  nest  is 
about  3d  inches  loug,  and  resembles  a  purse  or 
pouch,  the  lower  end  hemispherical,  ami  lo  inches 
wide,  and  is  suspended  from  the  extremity  of  a 
branch  of  a  tall  smooth-stemmed  tree  on  the  outskirt 
of  a  forest,  apparently  to  insure  safety  from  monkeys 
und  serpents,  Several  of  these  nests  are  often  to  be 
seen  hanging  from  the  branches  of  the  same  tree. 

CASSIXI,  the  name  of  a  family  distinguished  by 
their  services  in  astronomy  and  geography. 

C.vssim,  Giovanni  IIomf.njco,  was  born  at  Peri- 
r.ahlo,  near  Nice,  on  the  8th  of  June  1525,  and 
studied  at  the  College  of  Jesuits,  Genoa.  In  105O 
he  was  appointed  to  the  astronomical  chair  in  the 
university  of  Rologna.  His  first  work  related  to 
the  comet  of  1052.  lie  subsequently  devoted  him- 
self to  the  determination  of  astronomical  refraction, 
and  of  the  sun's  parallax,  Ac.  In  1  CO  I— 10(55  he  de- 
termined the  period  of  Jupiter's  rotation.  Subse- 
quently he  determined  the  periods  of  the  planets  Mars 
und  Venus,  ns  also  of  the  apparent  rotation  of  the  sun. 
He  it  was  who  discovered  the  third  and  fifth  satel- 
lites of  Saturn,  and  afterwards  the  first  and  second,  as 
well  as  the  dual  character  of  that  planet's  ring.  He 
was  also  the  first  who  carefully  observed  the 
zodiacal  light;  he  demonstrated  that  the  axis  of 
the  moon  was  not  (as  had  been  believed)  at  a  right 
angle  to  the  ecliptic,  and  explained  the  cause  of  the 
phenomenon  known  under  the  name  of  lunar  li- 
bration.  One  of  his  finest  observations  was  the 
coincidence  of  the  nodes  of  the  moon's  equator  and 
orbit.  C.  died  September  14, 1712,  at  Paris,  w  hither 
he  had  gone  in  1009,  at  the  invitation  of  Colbert, 
to  take  charge  of  the  observatory  erected  by  that 
minister. 

Cassini,  Jacques,  son  of  the  preceding,  was  born 
at  Pari",  February  18,  1077.  In  1091  he  was  elected 
a  member  of  the  Academy  of  Sciences.  He  travelled 
in  Italy,  Holland,  and  England,  where  he  formed 
the  acquaintance  of  Newton,  Hallcy,  Flamsteed, 
Ac.,  and  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Royal 
Society  of  London.  On  the  death  of  his  father,  he 
succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observatory  at  Paris, 
and  died  April  lfi,  1750.  C.  wrote  several  treaties 
o:i  electricity,  the  barometer,  Ac.  In  his  treatise, 
lie  la  Oranilrur  it  ik  la  Figure  <h  la  Terre  (Par. 
172ii),  he  attempted  to  shew  that  the  earth  must  he 
a  spheroid  elongated  at  the  poles.  The  Newtonians 
denied  this,  inasmuch  as  it  was  opposed  to  the 
ascertained  facts  of  gravitation  and  rotation,  which 
necessitated  the  earth's  being  a  spheroid  flattened 
at  the  poles.  As  an  observer,  C.  was  eminently 
successful.  He  determined  the  periods  of  rotation 
of  all  the  satellites  of  Saturn  then  known,  the 
inclination  of  the  planetary  orbits,  the  obliquity  of 


I  the  ecliptic  very  nearly,  and  the  length  of  the  year, 

!  Ac— His  son,  Cmur  Casbixi,  wa«  also  engaged  in 

;  scientific  pursuits. 

Cassim,  Jkas  Dovimulk,  Comte  me,  the  son  of 

|  C&>«ar  Coi-sini,  was  born  at  Paris,  June  30,  1748. 
He  succeeded  to  the  charge  of  the  observalorv,  and 
completed  in  1789  the  great  topographical  map  of 
France,  begun  by  his  lather.  Hut  it  having  been 
decried  in  1798  that  the  observatory  should  no 

j  longer  be  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  three  others 
were  in  consequence  elected  to  the  superintendence 
of  it  along  with  C,  whose  conduct  on  learning  this 
fact  shewed  that  he  had  a  greater  regard  for  his  own 
dignity  than  for  the  whole  stellar  universe.  He 
refused  to  have  anything  mere  to  do  with  astro- 
nomical science,  and  obstinately  kept  his  purpose 
through  a  life  that  lasted  nearly  a  century,  and 
which  was  apparently  so  prolonged  to  test  the  dura- 
bility of  a  Frenchman's  disdain.  In  his  96th  vear 
he  published  a  small  volume  of  poems!  He  died 
October  18,  1845. 

CASSIODO'RrS,  or  (according  to  several  MSS.) 
CASSIODO'im'S,  Maoncs  Ariuuvs,  a  Latin  writer, 
who  distinguished  himself  by  his  erudition  in  an 
age  of  barbarism,  was  born  at  Scyluceum  (now 
Squillace),  in  Calabria,  about  408  a.' it.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  noble  Roman  family,  and  soon  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  Odoacer  by  his  superior 
abilities  and  accomplishments.  I'nder  this  monarch 
he  held  various  offices,  but  after  the  defeat  and 
murder  of  Odoacer  by  Theodoric  the  Ostrogoth,  he 
passed  into  the  service  of  the  latter.  The  highest 
honours  now  fell  upon  him ;  and  for  years  he  ad- 
ministered the  Ostrogothic  power  with'  remarknblc 
prudence  and  success.  In  his  7oth  year,  however, 
he  withdrew  to  Calabria,  wheic  he  founded  the 
monastery  of  Vivicrs,  and  employed  himself  and  the 
other  monks  in  the  in  valuable  work  of  copying 
classical  MSS. ;  his  great  dec  ire  being  to  improve 
the  education  of  the  clergy.  C.  was  ubout  1<«>  years 
old  when  ho  died.  He-ides  his  grammatical  and 
rhetorical  manuals,  which  were  used  as  textbooks 
|  during  the  middle  ages,  he  w  rote  a  very  important 
I  work,  entitled  Variarum  Jipittnlarwn  Liln  i  All. 
|  This  is  a  collection  of  state-papers,  and  is,  in  fact, 
:  the  most  extensive  as  w  ell  as  the  most  reliable 
source  of  information  which  we  possess  in  regard  to 
everything  connected  with  the  Ostrogothic  rulo  in 
[  Italy.  The-  style,  however,  is  \cry  peculiar,  and 
shews  the  influence  which  the  jxilitical  career  of  C. 
had  exercised  on  his  language  and  mode*  of  thought. 
The  editio  prince ps  of  the  Variorum  was  priuted  at 
Augsburg  in  1533. 

CASSIOPEIA,  the  IaxiUj  in  her  Chair,  a  constel- 
lation in  the  northern  hemisphere,  near  Cepheus, 
and  not  far  from  the  north  pole.  It  is  marked  by 
five  stars  of  the  third  magnitude,  forming  a  figure 
like  an  M.  A  line  from  Capella  to  the  bright  star 
iu  Cygnus  passes  nearly  through  the  middle  of  this 
M.  ('.,  according  to  Flamsteed,  contains  55  stars, 
all  of  small  magnitude.  The  figure  is  that  of  a 
woman  sitting  in  a  chair  with  a  branch  iu  her 
hand.  In  the  year  1572,  there  all  at  once  apj>carcd 
in  C.  a  new  star.  It  was  first  noticed  by  Tycho 
Brahc  on  the  11th  November,  when  its  lustre  ex- 
ceeded that  of  all  the  fixed  stars,  and  nearly  equalled 
that  of  Venus.  The  star  gradually  diminished  in 
lustre,  from  the  time  of  its  being  observed  until,  in 
March  1574,  it  disappeared.  It  is  said  to  have 
alarmed  all  the  astronomers  of  the  age.  Tycho 
Brahc  wrote  a  treatise  on  it,  and  supposed  that  it 
had  previously  appeared  in  945  and  1201;  but  this 
supposition  would  not  appear  to  be  founded  on  re- 
liable observation.  Sir  John  Ilerschel  tuggest*  the 
possibility  of  its  reappearance  iu  1872. 
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CASSIQUIARE— CASSOWARY. 


CASSIQl'IA'RB,  or  CASSIQI'IARI,  a  river  of 
Venezuela,  South  America,  forming  the  south  bifur- 
cation of  the  Orinoco,  which  it  leaves  in  Int.  8"  1<»' 
N.,  long.  fttT  2o'  W.,  and  after  a  rapid  south-west 
course  of  about  13o  miles,  joins  the  Rio  Negro  in 
Int.  2°  5  N.,  long.  157"  40'  W.  About  loo  yards  in 
breadth  wlien  it  issues  from  the  Orinoco,  it  gradually 
Increases  until  at  its  union  with  the  Rio  Negro  it 
attains  a  width  of  (50D  yards.  By  means  of  this 
singular  river,  water-communication  is  established, 
through  the  Amazon,  Orinoco,  and  their  affluents, 
between  the  interior  of  Brazil  and  the  Caraccas  in 
Venezuela. 

CA  SSIS  (Fr.,  the  black  currant-tree),  a  French 
liqueur  prepared  from  black  currants;  the  manufac- 
ture had  recently  become  of  great  importance.  See 
Ccwuvr. 

CASSITF. 'RIDES.   See  Siillt  Isles. 

C  A' SSI  US,  Loaai'NDS  Cairs,  one  of  Caesar's 
assassin*.  At  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
though  a  tribune  of  the  plebs,  he  sided  with  Pompey 
and  the  aristocratic  faction  against  Ca:sar.  He  waa 
taken  prisoner  by  the  hitter,  who  pardoned  him, 
and  even  made  him  one  of  his  legates.  In  44  n.  c, 
through  the  influence  of  Ca?*ar,  he  was  made  Pmtor 
PerrffrinuA,  and  was  promised  the  governorship  of 
Syria  in  the  following  year.  But  his  mean  and  jeal- 
ous spirit  could  not  endure  the  burden  of  gratitude 
imposed  upon  him  by  the  genero*ity  of  the  dictator, 
and  he  resolved  to  be  released  by  the  murder  of 
his  benefactor.  Having  attached  to  himself  the 
mutinous  spirits  among  The  subjugated  aristocracy, 
and  also  won  over  M.  Brutus,  the  p*eudo-|>atriotic 
conspiracy  was  soon  matured,  and  on  the  15th  of 
March,  44  n.  c.  C«esar  fell  by  the  daggers  of  assas- 
sins. The  result  of  this  bloody  deed  was  not  what 
C.  had  expected.  The  popular  feeling — as  witnessed 
by  the  riots  th.it  broke  out  at  C;esar's  funcml — was 
strongly  against  the  murderers ;  and  the  military 
power  fell  into  the  hands  of  Mark  Antony.  C. 
therefore  fled  to  the  east,  and  made  himself  master 
of  Syria.  Afterwards  he  united  his  forces  w  ith  those 
of  Brutus,  and  having  greedily  plundered  Asia  Minor, 
they  crossed  the  Hellespont  in  the  beginning  of  42 
n.  c,  marched  through  Thrace,  and  took  up  a  supe- 
rior position  near  1'hilippl,  in  Macedonia.  Here 
they  were  attacked  by  Antony  and  Octavian.  The 
division  commanded  by  C.  was  totally  routed,  al- 
though, on  the  other  hand,  Brutus  succeeded  in  re- 
pulsing the  troops  of  Octavian.  C,  supposing  that 
all  was  lost,  compelled  his  froedinan,  Pindurus,  to 
put  him  to  drath.  t'.'s  wife,  a  half  sister  of  Brutus, 
survived  him  upwards  of  sixty  years.  She  died  in 
tl»c  reign  of  Tiberius,  22  x.  V. 

CASSICS,  IYbim.k  of,  is  a  colouring  substance 
of  very  ancient  use,  which  is  prepared  by  adding  a 
mixed  soluti m  of  protochloride  and  bichloride  of  tin 
gradually  to  a  solution  of  chloride  of  gold,  when  a 
more  or  less  abundant  precipitate  of  the  double 
stannate  of  gold  and  tin  (AnO,SnOa+SnO.SnO,)  is 
thrown  down.  The  Purple  of  C.  is  soluble  in  am- 
monia, yielding  a  very  pretty  purple  solution,  from 
which  it  can  agon  be  obtained,  with  solid  form  un- 
changed, by  evaporating  the  ammonia.  Mixed  with 
borax,  or  some  fusible  glass,  Purple  of  C.  is  employed 
by  the  potter  to  communicate  a  rich  purple  or  rose 
tint  to  the  better  kinds  of  china,  and  it  also  imparts 
the  red  colour  to  the  kind  of  glass  known  as  Bo- 
hemian ff'atx. 

CASS  I V  E  L  A  U  NTS,  a  British  chief,  who  fought 
against  Cas»ar  during  his  second  invasion  of  the 
island,  54  n.  c.  Ho  ruled  the  country  north  of  the 
Thames,  and  had  a  great  reputation  as  a  warrior,  but 
his  capital  was  taken  by  the  Romans,  and  he  himself 
idled  to  flee.    He  afterwards  sued  for  peace, 


condition  of  paying  tribute 


which  he  obtained,  on 
and  giving  hostages. 

CA  SSOCK,  a  long  loose  coat,  formerly  in 
wear,  but  now  usually  worn  only  by  the  clergy.  As 
worn  by  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of  Engliiid,  it  is  a 
long  coat  with  a  single  upright  collar.  Black  is  the 
common  colour  for  all  orders  of  the  clergy,  but  on 
stale  occasions  bishops  frequently  wear  purple  cas- 
socks. Iu  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  cassocks 
vary  in  colour  according  to  the  dignity  of  the  wearer 
—priests  wearing  black,  bishops  purple,  cardinals 
scarlet,  and  the  pope  white. 

CASSOWARY  ( Cattunitu),  a  genus  of  birds 
nearly  allied  to  the  ostrich  (sec  Biu.vipksms  and 
Ostkicii),  but  distinctively  characterised  by  still 
greater  shortness  of  wing,  by  a  laterally  compressed 
bill,  by  a  bony  crest,  by  pendent  wattles  on  the 
naked  neck,  and  by  three  toes  ou  each  foot,  all 
furnished  with  claws,  the  inner  toe  short,  and 
armed  with  a  very  long  and  sharp  claw.  There  are 
also  very  important  anatomk-al  differences  in  its 
digestive  organs,  which  arc  not  adapted  to  the  same 
coarse  diet,  lor  the  C.  'has  short  intestines  and  small 
cocca,  wants  the  intermediate  stomach  between  the 
crop  and  gizzard,  and  its  cloaca  does  not  proportion- 
ally exceed  that  of  other  birds.'  Only  one  species 
is  known,  Cutuariiu  (/olenitis,  sometimes  called 
Emu  by  the  older  natumlists,  before  that  name  was 
appropriated  to  the  Australian  bird  which  now 
alone  reci  ivis  it.  The  C.  is  a  native  of  the  Moluccas, 
New  Guinea,  and  other  Asiatic  islands,  chiefly 
inhabiting  deep  forests.  Iu  general  appearance,  it  is 
not  unlike  the  ostrich,  but  has  a  much  shorter 
neck.  It  is  the  largest  known  bird  except  the 
ostrich,  and  its  height,  when  erect,  is  about  live  feet. 
It  feeds  on  fruit,  eggs,  and  succulent  herbage. 
When  attacked,  it  defends  itself  by  kicking  obliquely 
backwards  with  its  feet,  and  by  striking  with  its 
short  wings,  the  rigid  bathlcss  shafts  of  which, 
although  useless  even  to  aid  it  in  running,  arc  not 


Cassowary. 

without  value  as  weapons.  There  are  onlv  about 
five  of  them  in  each  wing,  somewhat  resembling  the 
quills  of  a  porcupine ;  and  at  the  end  of  the  last 
joint  of  the  wing  there  is  a  spur.  The  colour  of  tho 
C.  is  brownish  black ;  the  feathers  arc  loosely 
wobt>ed,  and  hang  down,  so  that,  at  a  little  distance, 
the  bird  seems  clothed  with  hair.  Those  of  the 
rump  are  14  Inches  long,  hanging  down  in  place  of  a 
tail.  The  head  and  upper  part  of  tho  neck  arc 
naked  and  of  a  bluish  colour,  and  there  are  two 
pcudent  wattles,  partly  red  and  partly  blue,  on  the 
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CAST — CASTAS?  OS. 


front  of  the  neck.  On  the  breast  U  a  callous  bare 
part,  on  which  the  biril  rests  its  body  on  I  he  ground. 
The  bony  event  or  helmet  reaches  from  the  bus*  of 
the  bill  to  the  middle  of  the  crown,  and  is  about 
three  inches  high,  exhibiting  the  most  intense  blue, 
purple,  and  scarlet  blended  together.  The  C.  lays  a 
few  eggs,  which  it  leaves  to  be  hatched  by  the  'heal 
of  the  huh;  and  which  are  greenish,  and  have  a 
much  thinner  shell  than  those  of  the  ostrich.  Its 
flesh  is  black,  tough,  and  juieeless.  The  C.  is  not 
unlrequeiiily  to  be  seen  in  menageries  in  E:;ropc,  but 
is  becoming  more  rare  in  its  native  regions,  in  which 
it  is  sometimes  kept  tame. 

CAST,  an  impression  produced  by  pouring  a  duc- 
tile substance,  such  us  planter  of  Paris,  into  a  mould. 
This  method  was  employed  by  the  ancients  in  mul- 
tiplying not  only  object*  of  art,  such  ns  the  small 
household  statues  of  the  pods,  but  nrticles  of  direct 
utility.  The  so-called  t'r't*,  or  chisels  of  bronze, 
which,  with  the  moulds  for  casting  them,  are  found 
in  England,  Ireland,  ami  France,  testily  to  the  fact, 
that  the  art  of  canting  from  a  mould  in  one  of  the 
earliest  acquired  by  semi-civilised  nations.  Casts 
ore  of  incalculable  value  in  familiarising  the  eyes 
of  those  who  can  never  look  oti  tbe  originals  with 
the  grand  and  beautiful  forms  of  antique  art. 
The  beat  to  be  had  in  this  country  are  those  exe- 
cuted, and  sold  on  application,  nt  the  British 
Museum.  Casting,  when  applied  to  metals,  is  called 
Founding  (q.  v.). 

CAST,  CASTING-LINE.  The  casting-line,  in  An- 
gling, is  a  gut-line  oti  which  the  artilicial  Hies  are 
fastened.  It  is  made  up  of  several  lengths  of  gut, 
knotted  together,  and  usually  from  two  to  four  yards 
long.  The  flies  are  attached  at  intervals  of  about 
two  feet,  and  the  line  with  its  Hies  is  called  a  east. 
The  term  cast  is  also  applied  to  a  part  of  u  stream 
where  certain  fish  may  bo  taken,  as  a  trout-cost,  a 
salmon-cast. 

C  AST  I  R  O  X  U  the  variety  of  Iron  (q.  v.) 
obtained  from  the  Blast-furnace  (q.  v.).  It  is  run 
while  hot  from  the  furnace  into  a  series  of  small 
canals  in  sand,  and  the  iron  cooling  and  solidifying 
there,  is  ultimately  broken  up  into  pit}*  of  C.  I. 
about  four  feet  long,  and  three  to  four  inches  in 
diameter.  There  are  several  varieties  of  (  '.  I.,  which 
are  well  known  in  the  arts.  These  varieties  contain 
different  pro|Kirtions  of  cat  bun  united  with  the  iron, 
ranging  from  *<  down  to  "J  per  cent.  ;  and  the  greater 
the  amount  of  caibon,  the  more  easily  li>ed  is  the 
iron,  ami  consequently  the  move  suitable  for 
foundry  purposes.  No.  1  pig  is  the  best,  contains 
niu-t  caibon,  fuses  most  readily,  and  is  employed 
for  siu.ill  eastings;  No.  '1  is  second-rate,  has  less 
carbon,  takes  a  higher  heat  to  melt  it,  and  is  gener- 
ally Used  lor  large  pieci  s  of  machinery  ;  No.  a  is; 
third-rate,  has  less  caibon  than  No.  '1,  a  higher 
melriiig-|.oiiit,  and  is  retained  for  heavy  machinery 
requiring  great  strength  and  some  degree  of  tough- 
im->  t(.  resist  Midden  pressure  or  strain;  No  4  is 
fourth-rate,  and  No.  .'i  tilth-rate,  and  these  contain 
still  h  -s  carbon,  their  fu-iiig-poiut  is  higher,  and 
they  are  employed  in  tl.e  fabrication  of  malleable 
iron  (q.  v.).  The  various  kinds  of  C.  I.  differ  like- 
wise in  struct  live  ami  appearance  of  surfuce.  Thus, 
No.  Ti-  large-grained,  with  the  appearance  of  small 
scales  w  lien  a  fresh  surface  is  expo-ed,  whilst  the 
si/.e  of  the  grains  decrease  till,  in  No.  5,  the  grains 
or  particle*  an-  so  minute  as  to  communicate  a 
whiti»h  granular  aspect,  -o  that  this  is  technically 
called  irhit--  ii'mi.  liesides  these  numbers,  there 
is  a  vavietv  of  C.  I.  known  U>  the  trade  as  tilrrry 
iron,  which  nay  be  obtained  in  any  of  the  num- 
ber-, and  which  is  characterised  by  a  light  silvery 
appearance,  and  bv  great  comparative  weakness 
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when  fashioned  into  castings.  This  silvery  iron 
is  a  source  of  great  annoyance  to  manufacturers 
of  iron,  anil,  at  the  present  time  (|s<f><i),  little  is 
known  regarding  the  cause  of  its  production,  and 
as  little  in  refercuce  to  any  means  of  preventing  its 
formation. 

CAST  STEEL  is  employed  for  edge-tools,  plane- 
irons,  and  other  cutting  instruments.  It  is  gener- 
ally prepared  from  Blistered  Steel  (q.  v.).  The  latter 
is  cut  up  i ciio  small  pieces,  and  placed  in  crucibles, 
and  covered  with  broken  glass  or  some  sing.  These 
crucibles  are  about  two  feet  high,  and  are  made  ol 
very  refractory  clay,  intermingled  with  a  small 
proportion  of  coke.  Being  exposed  to  a  high  heat 
in  a  furnace  for  three  or  four  hours,  the  steel  is 
melted  ;  and  the  crucible  being  lifted  out  of  the  fur- 
nace, the  contents  arc  poured  into  a  cast-iron  mould, 
and  constitute  cast  steel.  It  is  extremely  hard,  and 
may  either  be  employed  by  itself  in  the  fabrication 
of  cutting  instruments,  or,  where  cheapness  com- 
bined with  strength  is  required,  the  cutting  edge 
merely  is  made  of  C  S„  the  main  body  of  the  tool 
being  ordinary  tough  bar  iron.  The  union  of  the 
bar  iron  and  C.  S.  is  effected  at  the  time  when  the 
latter  is  (toured  liquid  into  the  moulds,  when  the 
two  form  such  an  intimate  and  complete  union  that 
the  compound  mass  may  be  fashioned  into  any 
shape,  and  rolled  and  re-rolled  without  any  tendency 
of  the  components  to  separate.  In  Germany,  a 
variety  of  C.  S.,  known  as  natural  *Uel,  is  obtained 
by  jrartiully  refining  cast  iron  in  a  furnace  with 
charcoal. 

CASTA'LIA,  a  fountain  on  the  slope  of  Parnas-us, 
a  little  aboTe  Delphi,  in  Phocis,  sacred  to  A  polio  and 
the  Muses.  It  was  the  'holy  water'  of  the  Delphian 
temple;  and  all  who  came  "to  consult  the  oracle,  or 
visited  the  plnce  with  any  religious  purpose  what- 
ever, were  wont  to  bathe  their  hair  rorr  pum  Catta- 
litt  (in  the  pure  dew  of  C),  but  those  who  wished  to 
be  purified  from  murder,  bathed  their  whole  body. 
The  Roman  poets  feigned  that  its  waters  filled  the 
mind  of  those  who  drank  of  it  with  poetic  inspira- 
tion. It  whs  imagined  to  have  some  connection  with 
the  river  Cephisiis,  and  to  flow  from  the  subter- 
ranean Styx.  The  fountain,  whose  waters  are  still 
pure  and  delightful  as  in  the  days  of  classical  anti- 
quity, now  bears  the  name  of  St."  John,  from  a  small 
chapel  of  that  name  close  by. 

CA'STANFTS,  a  musical  instrument  of  percus- 
sion in  the  form  of  two  hollow  nut-shells,  which  aro 
bound  together  by  a  band  fastened  on  the  thumb, 
and  struck  by  the  fingers  to  produce  a  trilling 
sound  in  keeping  with  the  rhythm  of  the  music. 
The  k  riitufiin  of  the  ancients  w  as  somen  hat  similar. 
The  C.  were  introduced  into  Spain  by  the  Moors, 
where  they  retain  the  name  of  casfanulas,  from  their 
resemblance  to  the  form  of  ti  e  chestnut.  The  C. 
are  now  much  used  in  the  ballet  and  in  the  oj>era. 

CASTA 'SOS,  Dos  FrtAsnsro  Xavikr  nr.  Duke 
of  Raylcti,  a  celebrated  Spanish  general,  was  bom  at 
Madrid  in  ITS",  ami  studied  in  Germany  the  mili- 
tary tactics  of  Frederick  the  Great.  For  some  time 
after  his  return  to  Spain,  he  had  no  opportunity  of 
acquiring  distinction  ;  but  when  Napoleon  I.  invaded 
that  country.  C.  received  the  command  of  a  division 
of  the  Spatii>h  army,  and  on  the  'j'Jd  of  July  Is-  s, 
compelled  'Jo.omi  French,  under  General  1'iipont,  to 
surrender  at  Baylen.  It  is  assert' d,  howcv  r,  that 
the  merit  of  this  prodigious  success  belor.gvd  more 
to  Aloys  Reding,  a  Swiss  by  birth,  and  the  second 
in  command.  In  November  of  the  same  year,  C. 
was  in  turn  defeated  by  the  French  at  Tudela. 
The  anival  of  Wellington  necessarily  reduced  hint 
to  a  subordinate  position,  but  he  tixik  part  in 
the  important  battles  of  Atbucra,  Salamanca,  and 
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Victoria.  In  1811,  he  was  appointed  general  of  tlie 
4tli  Spanish  corpud'ariHrr,  and  commandant  of  several 
province*.  In  lHlo,  he  was  placed  nt  the  head  of 
hi>,0  m)  troop*,  destined  to  inrwde  France,  some  of 
which  had  already  crossed  the  frontier  when  the 
news  came  of  the  hut  tie  of  Waterloo.  Although  no 
great  favourite  with  the  court  politicians.  Ills  talents 
could  not  he  overlooked.  In  l$2.r>  ho  was  called  to 
the  state  council,  where  ho  became  a  decided  oppo- 
nent of  the  Curlist  party.  He  died  24th  September 
IS.VJ,  at  the  advanced  age  of  y<>. 

CASTE,  a  term  applied  chiefly  to  distinct  claws 
or  sections  of  society  in  India,  and.  in  a  modified 
sense,  to  social  distinct  ions  of  an  exclusive  nature 
amutit;  the  nations  of  the  Went,  When,  at  the  end 
of  the  K>ih  c,  the  Portuguese  began  to  penetrate 
to  India  by  the  Cape  of  (iood  Hope,  and  to  trade 
with  the  Dcccan  or  southern  |>oriion  of  the  In- 
dian peninsula,  they  found  arbitrary  social  laws, 
full  of  iutiicate  regulations  which  constantly  in- 
terfiled with  their  intercourse  with  the  natives, 
especially  in  matters  involving  the  mbdici*i»n  of 
labour.  They  found  certain  pursuits  invariably 
followed  by  a  certain  class,  and  any  attempt  to 
induce  a  man  to  perform  offices  not  appointed 
for  the  class  of  which  he  was  a  member,  met 
with  violent  opposition,  though  such  offices  might, 
according  to  European  notions,  be  more  honoura- 
ble than  ninny  he  was  content  to  fulfil.  They 
observed,  al-°o,  that  these  different  classes  often 
varied  in  appearance,  the  result,  in  some  c«sc«. 
of  their  addiction  for  many  generations  to  the 
same  pursuits;  in  others,  of  their  having  actually 
arisen  from  a  diflVrcut  Mock,  lb-nee  they  applied 
to  the^e  various  divisions  of  society  the  term 
cattn — a  Portuguese  and  Spanish  word,  inenniug 
a  breed.  As  applied  to  thewj  classes  of  Hindu 
society,  the  word  has  passed  into  most  European 
languages.  From  its  frequent  use  in  India,  it  has 
sometimes  been  erroneously  considered  of  Hindu 
origin."  Of  late,  it  has  been  spelled  mute,  but  by 
old  authors  ca*t ;  and  it  is  e  ven  a  question,  whether 
the  word  may  not  be  aa  genuine  English,  tut  ea»ta  is 
Spanish. 

In  the  south  of  India,  the  Portuguese  became 
acquainted  with  what  is  considered  the  most  exag- 
gerated evil  of  caste.  There  are  found  there  large 
numbers  of  a  class  called  Pariah*,  or,  in  other 
districts  of  India,  t'haiola'a.u  They  are  probably 
the  relies  of  some  early  compered  r  u  e,  w  ho  have 
been  degraded  by  uninterrupted  iiges  of  oppres- 
sion, as  is  represented  to  have  been  the  case  with 
the  Helots  of  Sparta,  and  people  in  a  similar 
condition.  These  Pariahs  were  always  identified 
with  ostein's — i.  e.,  persons  who  had  forfeited  the 
privileges  of  their  original  order.  No  one  of  any 
C  would  have  any  communication  with  them.  If 
one  of  them  even  louehed  a  N'.ivr,  or  warrior  of 
high  C.  he  might  with  impunity'  kill  him.  Some 
sorts  of  food  were  defiled  by  even  their  shadow 
passing  over  them ;  and  the  name  of  Pariah  or 
Chandila  conveyed  to  the  Hindu  the  idea  of  the 
utiruut  vileness  and  disgust.  All  who  violated  the 
institutions  of  their  diss  were  held  to  sink  into  this 
class — a  condition  which  involved  the  loss  of  all 
human  respectability  and  comfort.  These  regula- 
tions were,  moreover,  referred  to  religion. 

As  India  was  at  this  time  the  land  of  the  mar- 
vellous, nud  jig  inhabitants,  though  ns  various  a« 
the  different  nations  of  Europe,  viewed  as  one 
homogeneous  people,  what  was  onlv  true  of  one 
portion  of  the  peninsula,  was  considered  as  prevail- 
ing everywhere,  and  as  identical  with  the  divisions 
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it,  castes  are  called  Varna*,  i.e..'  colours ; ' 
no  doubt,  the  ch  ef  distiuctiou  at  first. 


of  the  Indians  into  *eren  tribes  or  castes,  mentioned 
in  olden  times  by  Strabo,  by  Diodorus  Siculus, 
and  by  Arrian.  Nor  was  it  forgotten  that  the 
Egyptians,  whose  early  civilisation  was  as  undoubted 
as  that  of  India,  were  also  divided,  according  to 
Herodotus,  into  seven  classes  of  priests,  warriors, 
herdsmen,  swineherds,  tradesmen,  interpreters,  and 
pilots,  to  each  of  which  were  assigned  particular 
districts. 

About  the  middle  of  the  lt'.th  c,  however,  Abra- 
ham Roger,  chaplain  of  tho  Hutch  factory  ul  Pulicat, 
gained  the  confidence  of  n  Brahman,  acquainted  with 
the  Sanscrit  language,  and  by  this  means  learned 
pretty  exactly  the  account  of  the  origin  of  C.  given 
in  the  Laum  of  Jim  h,  a  work  inferred  to  have  been 
written  not  luter  than  "00  B.C.,  which  was  long 
known  only  by  name  in  Euro|K>,  until  about  the  end 
of  the  last  century,  when  a  copy  wns  obtained,  and 
traaslated  by  Sir  William  Jones.  The  whole  of  the 
Hindus  are  represented  by  Menu  as  divided  into  four 
classes : 

1.  The  Brahmlhn*,  or  meerdotal  elti**,  who  nre 
said,  at  the  moment,  of  creation,  to  have  issued  from 
the  month  of  Brahma.  Their  business  is  reading 
and  teaching  the  Vedaa,  and  the  performance  of 
sacrifice  for  themselves  and  others.  They  are  to  bo 
the  chief  of  all  created  beinjrs;  the  rest  of  mortals 
enjoy  life  through  them.  By  their  imprecations, 
they  cau  destroy  kings,  with  all  their  troops,  and 
elephants,  and  pomp*.  Indra,  when  cursed  hy  one 
of  them,  was  hurled  from  his  own  heaven,  and 
compelled  to  animate  a  cat.  Hence,  the  Brahman 
is  to  bo  treated  with  the  most  profound  respect, 
even  by  kings,  II is  life  and  person  are  protected 
by  the  severest  laws  in  this  world,  and  the  most 
tremendous  denunciations  lor  the  next.  His  own 
offences  arc  treated  with  singular  lenity  ;  nil  offences 
against  him,  with  terrible  severity.  He  is  forbidden 
to  live  by  service,  but  on  alms ;  and  it  is  incumbent 
upon  virtuous  men  and  kings  to  support  him  with 
liberality;  and  all  ceremonies  of  religion  involve 
feasts  and  presents  to  him.  The  first  part  of  his 
life  is  to  be  devoted  to  an  unremitting  study  of  the 
Vedns — books,  be  it  observed,  older  than  the  code 
of  Menu,  and  yet,  except,  pcrha|ts.  one  of  the  later 
hymns,  containing  no  mention  of  ('.  as  a  religious 
ordinance.  He  is  to  perform  servile  offices  for  his 
preceptor,  and  beg  from  door  to  door.  In  the 
second  quarter,  he  lives  with  his  wife,  reads  and 
teaches  the  Vedus,  assists  at  sacrifices,  and,  'clean 
and  decent,  his  hair  and  beard  clipped,  his  pas-ions 
subdued,  his  mantle  white,  his  body  pure,  with  a 
staff  and  a  copy  of  the  Vedas  in  his  hand,  and  bright 
golden  rings  in  his  ears,'  he  leads  a  studious  and 
decorous  life.  The  third  quarter  of  his  life  he  must 
spend  in  the  woods,  as  an  anchorite,  chid  in  bark, 
without  fire,  wholly  silent,  and  feeding  on  roots  and 
fruits.  The  last  period  he  is  released  from  external 
forms  and  mortifications,  and  is  to  spend  his  time 
meditating  on  tne  divinity,  until  nt  length  he  quits 
the  body.  '  as  a  bird  leaves  the  branch  of  a  tree,  nt 
pleasure.' 

2.  The  h'thatri/a,  or  Chuttree,  or  military  da**, 
sprang  from  the  arm  of  Brahma,  and  bear  something 
of  a  sacred  character.  It  is  stated  that  the  saccrdo- 
tal  order  cannot  prosper  without  the  military,  or 
the  military  without  the  sacerdotal;  and  the  pros- 
perity of  both,  ns  well  in  this  world  as  in  the  next,  is 
made  to  depend  on  their  cordial  union.  The  Ksha- 
trya  are  to  give  alms,  to  sacrifice,  to  read  the  Vedas, 
and  defend  the  people.  Though  Brahmans  are  to 
draw  up  and  interpret  laws,  they  are  carefully  ex- 
cluded from  administering  them.  The  executive  gov- 
ernment is  vested  in  the  Kshatryas  alone. 

3.  The  Vaifa,  or  Ilait,  or  mercantile  eh**,  sprang 
from  the  thigh  of  Brahma.    Their  grand  duties  are 
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to  keep  c*ttle,  carry  on  trade,  lend  on  interest,  cul- 
tivate the  sod,  and  turn  their  attention  to  every 
description  of  praeticul  knowledge.  They  are  to  be 
perfect  men  of  business. 

4.  The  «SWra»,  or  iktoders.  or  sennU  class,  canto 
from  the  foot  of  Brahma.  They  are  to  serve  the 
three  su|M>rior  classes,  more  especially  the  Brah- 
mans. Their  coudition  is  never  to  be  improved; 
they  ure  not  to  accumulate  property,  and  are  unable 
by  auy  means  to  approach  the  dignity  of  the  higher 
classes.  Utter  and  entire  subinissiveness  to  tlie 
Brahmans  is  tho  spirit  of  all  a  Sudra's  duties,  and 
this  is  to  be  enforced  by  penalties  as  severe  as  they 
are  ridiculous.  Yet,  withal,  the  Sudraa  were  not  to 
be  slnves,  either  public  or  private,  and  to  occupy  a 
position  much  highar  than  the  Chundalas. 

Mixture  of  castes,  though  uot  absolutely  forbidden, 
entails  dlssdvontages  on  the  children,  and  the  off- 
spriug  of  a  Braumauical  woman  and  a  Sudra  becomes 
a  Chandala,  or  outcast. 

Such— omitting  the  minute  and  childish  laws  and 
penalties,  many  hundreds  in  num'ber,  by  which  it 
is  proposed  to  carry  the  principle  of  C.  into  the 
pettiest  affairs  of  lite — is  a  brief  outline  of  it,  as 
gathered  from  the  code  of  Menu.  There  is  no 
historical  evidence  that  it  ever  existed  in  this  form, 
and,  from  the  nature  of  tho  case,  we  may  conclude 
that  it  never  did.  In  the  Toy-cart,  the  oldest  Hindu 
drama,  no  extravagant  veneration  for  Brahmans 
anywhere  appears.  In  fact,  one  of  them  is  con- 
demned to  death ;  and  the  arrangements  of  society 
appear  to  have  been  the  same  as  nt  present.  The 
laws  of  C.  form,  it  is  true,  a  part  of  what  is  reputed 
to  be  Hindu  (aw,  but  they  have  remained  in  all 
the  states  of  India,  Hindu  as  well  us  Mohammedan, 
to  a  great  extent  a  dead-letter.  There  is  nothing 
to  shew  that  the  code  of  Menu  was  drawn  up 
for  the  regulation  of  any  particular  state.  Some 
have  even  conjectured  that  it  may  have  been  the 
work  of  some  learned  man,  designed  to  set  forth  his 
idea  of  a  perfect  commonwealth  under  Hindu  insti- 
tutions just  ns  Plato  in  The  Republic  gives  us  his 
idea  of  a  model  government  under  Greek  institu- 
tions. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  the  C.  which  at  present  exists 
throughout  the  grentcr  part  of  India  is  very  differ- 
ent from  that  described  in  the  code  of  Menu,  though 
to  this  it  owes,  no  doubt,  much  of  its  stability 
and  its  importance  in  the  eyes  of  Europeans.  With 
the  exception  of  the  Bruhnmns,  the  pure  castes  have 
disappeared,  und  out  of  the  intermixture  of  the 
others  have  sprung  innumerable  classes,  many  of 
them  unauthorized  except  by  the  people  themselves. 
So  engrained  in  the  whole  community  is  this  ten- 
dency to  class  distinctions,  that  Mussulmans,  Jews, 
Parsees,  and  Christians  fall,  in  some  degree,  into  it; 
and  even  excommunicated  or  outcast  Pariahs  form 
castes  among  themselves.  Most  of  the  existing 
castes  partake  of  the  nature  of  associations  for  mutual 
support  or  familiar  intercourse,  and  are  dependent 
upon  a  man's  trade,  occupation,  or  profession.  Many 
of  them  have  been  described  by  Mr.  t'olihrooke  in 
the  Asiatic  Transactions,  vol.  fi.  Many  have  had 
their  origin  in  guilds,  in  schism  from  other  castes, 
in  the  possession  of  a  particular  sort  of  property  (as, 
for  instance,  landlords  are  spoken  of  as  the  C.  of 
temindan),  and  similar  accidental  circumstances. 
Their  names  are  often  due  to  the  district  in  which 
the  C.  took  its  rise,  to  their  founder,  to  their  pe  culiar 
creed,  or  any  random  circumstance.  In  the  Bengal 
presidency,  there  are  many  hundreds  of  such  castes, 
almost  every  district  containing  some  unknown  in 
those  adjacent.  Amonp  the  lowest  classes,  and 
especially  among  the  servants  of  the  English  at  Cal- 
cutta, it  has  degenerated  into  a  fastidious  tenacity 
of  the  right*  and  privileges  of  station.  For  example, 
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the  man  who  sweeps  your  room  will  not  take  an 
empty  cup  from  your  hand ;  your  groom  will  not 
mow  a  little  grass;  a  coolie  will  carry  any  load, 
however  offensive,  upon  his  head,  but  eren  in  a 
matter  of  life  and  death,  would  refuse  to  carry  & 
man,  for  that  is  the  business  of  another  caste.  Such 
and  many  other  regulations  are  described  in  every 
work  on  C.,  but  are  as  unworthy  of  serious  regard 
as  are  the  assertions  of  self-impo'rUuvce  fonnd  among 
little  people  all  the  world  over.  When  an  English 
servant  pleads  that  such  a  thing  '  is  not  his  place,' 
his  excuse  is  analogous  to  that  of  the  Hindu  servant 
when  he  pleads  his  caste.  When  an  Englishman  of 
birth  or  profession,  which  is  held  to  confer  gentility, 
refuses  to  associate  with  a  tradesmau  or  mechanic 
— or  when  members  of  a  secret  order  exclude  all 
others  from  their  meetings — or  when  any  other 
similar  social  distinction  arises,  it  would  "present 
itself  to  the  mind  of  the  Hindu  as  a  regulation  of 
caste. 

Nor  does  C,  at  the  present  day,  tie  a  man  down, 
to  follow  his  father1*  business,  except,  perhaps,  in  the 
case  of  the  more  sacred  functions  of  the  Brahmans. 
For  the  rest,  Brahmans  serve  as  soldiers,  and  even 
as  cooks.  Men  of  all  castes  have  risen  to  power, 
just  us  in  England  our  statesmen  have  sprung 
from  every  class  of  society.  Nor,  again,  is  loss  of 
C.  anything  so  terrible  as  has  been  represented  ;  in 
most  cases,  it  may  be  recovered  by  a  frugal  repast 
given  to  the  members  of  the  C. ;  or  the  outcast  joins 
another  C,  among  whom  be  will  commonly  be  re- 
ceived with  the  heartiness  due  to  a  new  convert. 
The  question  of  the  restoration  of  a  Christian  con- 
vert wishing  to  rejoin  the  Brahmanical  C,  hns  been 
differently  decided  by  bis  fellow  caste-men  in  different 
places. 

As  in  the  West,  so  in  the  East,  C.  enters  into  all 
the  most  ordinary  relations  of  life,  producing  laws 
often  most  tyrannical  and  too  anomalous  to  admit  of 
generalisation.  In  the  West,  however,  whilst  good 
sense  and  Christianity  have  ever  tended  to  amelio- 
rate social  differences,  the  fecMe  mind  of  the  Hindu 
and  the  records  of  his  religion  have  had  a  contrary 
effect. 

These  modified  views  of  C,  which  have 
I  to  prevail  in  recent  years,  will  be  found 
fully  developed  in  Shore  On  Indian  Affair*.  Irving's 
Tlteory  and  Practice  of  Caste.  Full  accounts  of 
I  the  petty  regulations  of  C,  as  laid  down  in  the 
code  of  Menu,  may  be  seen  in  Sir  William  .Jones's 
Translation  of  the  Co<le  of  3f>nu,  Robertson's  £>is- 
yuUilitm  on  India,  Richard's  India,  Elphinstone's 
History  of  India,  Dubois's  India,  Colebrooke's 
Atiati'c  Transactions,  vol.  v.,  and  in  variouB  articles 
in  the  Calcutta  Peviete.  An  important  work  on 
Tlit  Mythical  and  Legendary  Account*  of  Caste, 
was  published.  Loud.  1^5R,  being  part  I.  of  Original 
Sanscrit  Tests  on  the  Origin  and  Pn-grex*  of  the 
Kelii/iou  and  Institutions  of  India  ;  eollectid,  trans- 
lated into  English,  and  Illustrated  by  Xotes.  Chiefly 
for  the  I'se  ef  Students  and  others  in  India.  Bv 
"John  Muir,  D.C.L. 

The  question  how  C.  is  to  be  dcolt  with  in  convert* 
to  Christianity,  has  now  been  determined  by  com- 
mon consent  of  missionaries  in  India  ;  and  it  receives 
no  recognition  within  the  Christian  church.  An 
oppo«ite  policy,  in  former  times,  founded  on  the 
opinion  that  C.  might  1k>  regarded  as  merely  a  civil 
or  social  institution,  and  not  as  a  part  of  the  religion 
of  the  Hindus,  is  now  believed  to  have  been  among 
the  principal  causes  of  the  comparative  decay  of  the 
churches  or  congregations  founded  during  the  lSlh 
c.  in  the  south  of  India. 

CASTE'liGIO,  a  town  of  Piedmont.  Northern 
Italy,  five  miles  east-north -east  of  Voghera.  In 
the  campaign  of  1S69,  C. 
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prior  to  the  I  utile  of  Moutcbcllo,  in  which  thej 
were  defeated  by  the  French  and  Sardiniaus.  V. 
was  also  valorously  hut  unsuccessfully  defended  by 
the  Austrian*  in  the  great  battle  of  Montebello 
between  them  and  the  army  of  Napoleon  I.  in  1800. 
As  Cla*tidintn,  C.  was  an  important  military  posi- 
tion as  early  as  the  times  of  the  Gallic  and'  Punks 
wars.  Sonic  Konmn  antiquities  still  remain,  and 
numerous  curious  inscriptions  and  coins  huvo  been 
found.    Pop.  21(00. 

CASTE  L  (from  the  Latin  cutdlum)  is  a  name 
prefixed  to  various  places  in  Italv,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  Ac,  of  which  the  most  important  are 

1.  (y'.-AicgrATi),  a  town  of  I'armn,  North  Italy,  19 
miles  south-cast  of  Piacenza,  picturesquely  situated 
amid  forests  and  vineyards,  with  a  fine  Gothic 
church  and  a  noble  old  rustic,  from  which  the  town 
derive*  ius  name  it  has  manufactures  of  silk,  and 
a  population  of  44n<>. 

2.  C.-Boi.oonk-i:,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  about 
22  miles  west -south-west  from  Kuvenna.  It'  derives 
its  name  fiom  a  strong  fortress  built  here  by  the 
Bolngucsc  in  the  l4tli  c.  ;  and  is  historically  famous 
as  tlie  scene  of  u  decisive  battle  between  the 
Milanese  and  Florentines  in  1  W»4,  in  which  the 
latter  wete  completely  \ unipti.dicd. 

3.  C.-lti  oMi,  a  town  of  S.cily,  in  the  province  of 
ralernio,  eight  miles  smith-east  of  t'elulu.  U  is 
noted  lor  Ls  mineral  spring-,  and  has  a  trade  in 
manna.    P. .p.  Tu.Xi. 

4.  C-FiiAM  ii,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  eight  miles 
cast  of  Moilcna,  w i ;  1 1  the  old  walls  and  ramparts  of 
a  castle  built  by  I'rban  VIII.,  and  near  the  site  of 
the  battle  between  the  cou-uls  Hit  tins  and  l'.insa 
and  Mark  Antony. — Also  the  name  of  a  town  of 
Venice  about  2.j  miles  north-west  from  the  city  of 
that  name,  with  linen  and  woollen  manufactures, 
aud  a  |H>pu!asion  of  C.mw.. 

5.  ('.•ti.iMmi.ro,  a  village  of  the  Papal  Stales,  11 
miies  so'ith-east  of  Home,  and  near  the  west  shore 
of  La!»e  Alhano.  Its  situation  is  extremely  pic- 
turcsque,  and  it  commands  extensive  views  of  some 
of  the-most  beautiful  scenery  in  Italy.  The  pope 
h;is  his  summer  residence  here.  In  early  times, 
the  noble  family  of  the  Saveili  had  a  stronghold 
nt  C,  by  means  of  which,  lor  a  period  of  nearly 
4'iO  years,  they  bade  deliance  to  popes,  barons,  and 

0.  C.-Swtno  (formerly  C.  Artnj<,u,u\  a  fortified 
town  and  .-capoit,  the  strongest  on  the  island  of 
Sardinia,  is  situated  on  a  steep  rock  on  the  north 
coast,  lii  miles  not ih-ea-t  of  Sa.ssari.  The  environs 
produce  wine.    Pop.  2  «>o. 

7.  C.-Sakkasi.n,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Tarn  et  (iaronne,  on  the  Songidne,  12  miles 
west  from  Moutauhati.  It  has  the  lemuins  of  an  old 
castle  -aid  to  be  of  Saracenic  origin,  a  population 
of  about  .r<no(»,  manufactures  of  serge  and  worsted 
*tocUngs,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricultural  produce  of 
the  di-trict. 

8.  C.-Tkismini  (ancient  Cmni.-iniuK  Atfwr),  A  town 
of  Sicily,  in  the  province  of  tiirg.-nti,  unci  10  miles 
north  from  the  city  of  that  name.  It  has  extensive 
mines  of  roek-iall  und  sulphur,  and  a  population  of 

 '. 

U.  C.-Y  f.trano,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Trapani,  2:1  miles  south-e;:st  of  the  town  of  that 
xiame.  It  is  a  decaying  place  with  an  old  rustle, 
Several  convents,  manufactures  of  articles  of  coral 
and  alaba-tcr,  and  a  population  of  12, nO  ».  Some  of 
the  most  esteemed  white  wine  of  Sicily  is  produced 
in  the  vicinity. 

CASTELLAMARE\  a  fortified  c;ty  and  sen- 
port  o I  Naples,  about  17  miles  south-east  of  the  city 
of  that  name.    It  is  built  on  the  lower  slopes  of 


Monte  d'Auro,  and  along  a  sheltered  beach  on  the 
south-east  «sido  of  the  Gulf  of  Naples,  over  which  it 
commands  u  magnificent  view.  It  is  on  or  near  the 
site  of  the  ancient  Htubitr,  which  was  desolated  by 
Sylla  during  the  Social  W'ur,  and  where  the  elder 
Pliny  afterwards  lost  his  life  when  the  city  was 
overwhelmed  with  lava  from  Vesuvius.  Some 
ancient  remains  have  been  found  here.  The  town 
was  sacked  in  the  15th  c.  by  Pope  Pius  II.,  and 
again  in  the  17th  c.  by  the  Due  de  Guise.  It  has  a 
royal  palace,  a  cathedral,  several  convents,  among 
which  that  founded  by  Gousalvo  do  Cordova,  iu 
the  ICth  e.,  is  famous  for  the  possession  of  on 
image  of  the  Madonna,  found  in  a  well  in  the  11th 
C,  which  is  greatly  venerated  by  the  peasantry, 
who  make  an  annual  pilgrimage  to  the  church. 
The  old  castle,  which  gave  name  to  the  town,  was 
built  in  the  l  jth  century.  C.  has  a  royal  dockyard, 
affording  employment  to  many  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  manufactures  of  linen,  silk,  cotton,  leather, 
and  sail-cloth.  Pop.  ia,noo. —  Castk.i.i.amark  is 
also  the  name  of  a  town  in  Sicily,  situated  at  the 
head  of  a  gulf  of  the  sumc  name,  and  20  miles  east 
from  Trapani.  It  has  a  population  of  80tm,  and 
export*  of  cotton,  wine,  fruit,  and  manna— C, 
Gi  lp  or,  is  un  extensive  bay  on  the  north  coast  of 
Sicily.  Its  width  from  east  to  west,  between  Point 
I'miio  Morto  and  Cape  St.  Viio,  is  about  15  miles; 
and  its  depth  about  14  miles.  It  has  deep  water 
and  good  anchorage,  but  is  much  exposed  to  north 
winds. 

CASTELLAMONTtf,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
States,  In  miles  south-west  of  Ivrva.  It  has  nn 
old  castle,  manufactures  of  earthenware,  and  a  trade 
iu  the  agricultural  produce  of  the  district.  Pop. 
6200. 

CASTELLAN,  or  CIlATELAIN,  the  keeper  of 
a  castle  or  fiuty  in  the  middle  ages.  The  office  and 
the  rank  of  the  C.  were  various  iu  various  countries. 
Iu  France  and  Flanders,  the  title  C.  belonged  to 
the  holders  of  certain  demesnes,  and  was  next  in 
order  of  rank  to  that  of  a  bailiff.  Iu  Germany,  the 
C.  had  the  jurisdiction  of  a  Burg-graf  during  the 
ages  of  chivalry.  In  Poland,  the  title  of  C,  with 
ius  apjK-ndugcjt,  remained  iu  later  times,  aud,  after 
the  liilh  c,  thu  castellans,  with  the  waiwodes  und 
bishops,  formed  the  *ciulc  or  superior  legislative 
chamber. 

CASTELLA  NA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  prov- 
incc  of  Bari,  and  2i»  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  Its  trade  is  confined  to  the  produce  of 
the  district.    Pop.  nouo. 

C ASTEI.L A N E  TA ,  a  town  of  Terra  di  Otranto, 
Naples,  2n  miles  north-west  of  Otranto.  It  has  a 
cathedral  and  tevcnil  couveuts.  Cotton  i-  grown 
iu  the  district.    Pop.  O40n. 

CASTELLA  ZZO,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian  States, 
about  S  miles  south-west  of  Alessandria.    Pop.  52oo. 

CASTELLEO  St,  a  town  of  Lombnrdy.  North 
Italy,  situated  near  the  Oglio,  about  12  miles  north- 
north-west  of  Cremona.  It  is  surrounded  by  old 
walls,  has  it  fine  church,  aud  a  population  of  3700. 

CASTELLIO,  Skiiastien,  a  French  theolo- 
gian, was  born  in  Dauphine,  in  IMS.  His  propter 
name  was  L'hoti'ilh'H,  which  he  Latinised,  according 
to  the  usafjo  of  his  time.  About  IMo,  he  was 
invited  to  Geneva  by  Calvin,  end  appointed 
Humanity  professor  ;  but  having  the  misfortune, 
afterwards,  to  differ  from  the  reformer  in  religious 
opinion,  he  was  banished  from  the  city,  and  went 
to  Basel,  where  he  spent  the  rest  of  his  life  in  great 
poverty.    See  Calvin. 

Among  his  vurious  writings  may  be  mentioned 
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Ih  HaretictM,  &e.— a  treatise  which  argue*  against 
the  right  of  the  magistrate  to  punish  heretical 
opinion?,  and  which  produced  a  reply  from  Bexa. ; 
a  Latin  version  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament*, 
published  in  1561,  and  dedicated  to  Edward  VI.  of 
England  ;  and  a  posthumous  work,  in  dialogue,  on 
predestination,  election,  free-will,  and  faith,  first 
published  by  Fnuslus  Socinus  in  1578. 

CASTELLOX  PE  LA  PLA'XA,  a  town  of 
Spain,  capital  of  the  province  of  the  Fume  name, 
is  situiit.  il  in  the  midst  of  a  fruitful  plain,  about  4 
mile*  from  tlie  Mediterranean,  and  -in  miles  north* 
north-east  of  Valencia.  A  magnificent  aqueduct 
supplies  the  means  of  irrigation.  C.  is  surrounded 
by  wall.*,  and  is  for  the  most  part  well  built.  It 
has  some  handsome  old  churches,  and  a  singular 
bell-tower  2tlo  feet  high.  Hibalta,  the  celebrated 
S|Ninish  painter,  was  a  native  of  Castellon  de  la 
riana.  It  has  "manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  sail- 
cloth, paper,  earthenware,  and  firearms  ;  also  brandy 
distilleries,  nud  an  active  trade.    Pop,  10, oof). 

CASTELNAl'UARY,  a  town  in  the  department 
of  Aude,  France,  Minuted  mi  a  declivity,  skirted  at 
the  base  by  the  Canal  du  Midi,  22  miles  west- 
north-west  of  Carcussonc.  It  has  manufactures  of 
woollen  and  silk  fabrics,  and  earthenware,  and 
carries  on  a  lively  trade  in  agricultural  produce. 
The  canal  at  this  point  expands  into  a  large  basin, 
which  serves  as  a  haven.  It  suffered  dreadfully  in 
the  crusade  against  the  Albigenscs,  and  was,  in 
1212,  the  scene  of  a  battle  between  Simon  de 
Montfort  and  Raymond,  fount  of  Toulouse.  In 
1355,  it  was  captured  by  the  Black  Prince.  In 
16.12,  Marshal  Schotuberg  here  gained  a  victory 
over  the  party  of  the  Puke  of  Orleans,  when  the 
brave  Puke  of  Montmorency  was  Uiken  prisoner, 
and  afterwards  executed  at  Toulouse. 

CASTELM'O  VO,  a  seaport  town  of  Palmntia. 
Austria,  situated  near  tbc  west  entrance  of  the  (Julf 
of  Cattaro.  It  is  surrounded  by  walls,  and  defended 
by  two  forts  and  a  citadel.  It  has  manufactures  of 
brass,  and  a  trado  in  the  produce  of  the  district, 
which  is  fertile.  It  was  captured  by  the  British  in 
1814.    Pop.,  including  commune,  7ooo. 

CASTICiLIO  NE,  Lake  of,  a  lagoon  of  Tuscany. 
In  the  province  of  Siena.  It  lies  to  the  north  of 
(Irosseto,  and  has  a  length  of  about  lo  miles,  with 
a  breadth  of  from  1  to  3  miles.  Receiving  the 
waters  of  the  Prima  and  other  livers,  it  discharges 
its  waters  by  a  short  canal  into  the  Mediterranean. 

CASTIOLIO'XE  Palpasviuu:,  Coist,  one  of 
the  most  elegant  of  the  old  Italian  writers,  was 
born,  1478.  at  Casatico,  in  the  duchy  of  Mantua, 
and  studied  at  Milan.  His  shining  talents,  know- 
ledge, and  pleasing  manners  made  him  a  favourite 
of  Ouidobaldo  di  Montefeltro,  Puke  of  V rhino,  a 
great  patron  of  literature,  at  whose-  court  he  was 
honourably  entertained,  along  with  other  men  of 
eminence  in  letters.  He  was  employed  by  the 
duke  as  envoy  to  Henry  VIII.  of  England,  who 
made  him  a  knight  ;  and  was  afterwards  sent  in 
the  same  capacity  to  Louis  XII.  of  France,  under 
(iuidobaldoV  successor,  in  several  important  ambas- 
sadorial minions,  lb- died  at  Toledo  in  1  .V2'.».  His 
chief  work  is  the  book  I>el  (\>rteiii,in<;  a  manual 
for  courtiers,  remarkable  for  its  elegant  style.  His 
Italian  and  Latin  |M»cms  are  also  models  of  ele- 
gance, and  his  I.,ttera  (2  vols.,  Padua,  ITt'O — 1771) 
contain  interesting  contributions  *.o  the  political  ami 
literary  history  of  his  time.  Ta--o  devoted  a  sonnet 
to  the'de.ith  of  C,  and  Oiulio  Romano  raised  to  his 
memory  a  monument  in  Padua. 

CASTPJLlO'NE.    Cvm.o    Ottavio,    Corvr,  an 
eminent  Italian  philologist,  was  born  at  Milan  in 
1795.    At  au  early  period,  he  displayed  a  prcdi- 
COO 


lection  for  antiquarian  studies,  more  partii  uhulv 
numismatics.  When  only  24  years  of  age,  be 
published  a  description  of  the  Eufie  coins  in  the 
cabinet  of  Brera,  nt  Milan,  under  the  title,  Ifwete 
(.\ffrhe  del  Mumo  di  Milano  (Milan,  1810),  whieh 
shewed  a  great  knowledge  of  oriental  languages 
and  history.  C's  principal  work  in  the  sphere  of 
oriental  literature  is  his  3ft moire  ejle*rr«phi<i»e  et 
numitmntitiite  tur  la  Partie  orientate  de  /a  liarlmrie 
appelee  Afrikiah  par  let  Arahet,  tttiri  de  Kei  h,  r,  In  n 
*ur  te.t  Jierbrre*  Atlatitiijuex  (Milan,  1826).  in  which 
he  seeks  to  ascertain  the  origin  and  the  history  of 
the  towns  in  Barbary  whose  names  are  found  on 
Arabic  coins.  Out  of  Italy,  ('.  is  perhaps  best 
known  by  his  edition  of  some  fragments  of  the 
Mo'so-Oothic  translation  of  the  Bible  by  I  Ipl  ilas 
(q.  v.\  which  hud  been  discovered,  in  1817,  by 
Cardinal  Mai  among  the  palimpsests  of  the  Ambro- 
stan  Library.  At  first,  he  published  fotne  speci- 
mens in  conjunction  with  Mai,  but  in  1829,1834, 
1835,  and  183'.),  u|)j)e.-ired  a  variety  of  fragments 
of  the  Pauline  epistles,  edited  by  himself,  and 
enriched  with  valuable  disquisitions*  commentajiies, 
and  glossaries. 

CASTIC.LIO  NE  PE'LLE  STIVIE  RE.  a  town 
of  Lombardy,  North  Italy,  22  miles  north-west  of 
Mantua.  It  is  walled,  and  defended  by  an  at  eient 
castle;  but  is  chiefly  celebrated  on  account  of  the 
victory  obtained  here  by  the  French  over  the 
Austrian*  in  171M1,  nnd  which  gave  the  title  of  Bu« 
de  Castigliono  to  Marshal  Augcrcau.    Pop.  5200. 

CASTI  LE  (Spanish  Casti'i.la)  forms,  in  a  geo- 
graphical and  political  point  of  view,  the  central 
district  of  the  Spanish  peninsula,  being  the  middle 
and  most  strongly  marked  plateau  of  Spain,  as 
well  as  the  central  seat  of  the  monarchv.  Both 
geographically  and  politically  it  is  divided  into 
Old  and  New  Castile — Ctiftiita  lal'irja  and  Cattilla 
la  Xuera.  Tho  former  district,  situated  in  4<i;  5' 
— 13  3j  N.  lat.,  and  1  4o — U  35'  \V.  long.,  rises, 
in  the  form  of  an  elevated  plateau,  to  the  height  of 
•!.rtt m > — 30011  feet.  It  is  walled  in  on  all  sides  :  on 
the  north,  by  the  highest  masses  of  the  Cnntabrinn 
Mountains,  which  separate  it  from  the  Basque  prov- 
inces and  Asturias;  on  the  south  by  the  hish  ridge 
forming  the  water-shed  between  the  Pouro  and  the 
,  Tagus  ;  while  the  Sierras  de  Oca,  de  1'rbion,  and 
Moucnyo,  and  the  hciplils  of  Leon  and  Tias-os- 
Montes,  bound  it  on  the  east  ami  west.  The  high 
plateau  of  Old  C  is  but  scantily  watered,  nnd  its 
natural  characteristics  far  from  inviting.  In  many 
parts,  nothing  is  presented  to  the  eye  but  a  wide, 
unwooded,  almost  treeless  waste  of  laud,  m  relrc  -hed 
by  streams,  in  some  parts  monotonously  covered 
with  stunted  grasses,  and  in  others,  almost  desiitutc 
of  vegetation.  The  traveller  may  walk  many  miles 
vvithout  finding  a  Village,  or  even  a  solitary  farm- 
house. All  Old  C.,  however,  is  not  a  dusty  dr-ert. 
There  are  rich  tracts  in  it  producing  some  of  ih? 
finest  wheat  in  the  world.  Madder  and  gra-scs 
are  also  produced  abundantly  in  fome  parts;  and 
even  the  olive  flourishes  where  it  is  protected 
from  the  frost  and  snow  of  the  winter,  and  firm  the 
cold  winds  prevailing  in  October  and  the  follow  irig 
months.  Iron  and  other  minerals  exist  in  plenty, 
but  are  not  worked  to  any  great  extent.  Sl  eep, 
cattle,  pips,  and  mules  form  the  chief  wealth  o:  the 
inhabitants.  Manufactures  consist  of  coarse  wool- 
lens, cotton,  linen,  leather,  and  jjlass. 

The  plateau  of  New  Castii.k— which  is  situated 
between  lat.  M'  23'  and  II  I  V  N.,  and  long.  1  and 
5  25'  W. — like  Old  C,  is  also  enclosed  by  moun- 
tain*. Though  lying  I80O  feet  lower  than  Old  C, 
New  C.  presents  many  similar  characteristics  ot 
j  soil  and  scenery.    It  is  mostly  sterile,  and  scantily 
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irrigated  ;  little  rain  falls  and  tlie  nightly  dews  are 
insufficient  to  refresh  the  pitting  which  aro  entirely 
destitute  of  tree.-*,  and,  in  summer,  ap|»ear  quite 
burned  np.  Olives,  corn,  pulse,  and  saffron,  are 
cultivated  in  some  neighbourhoods ;  but  flocks  of 
sheep  constitute  the  chief  wenlth  of  extensive 
tracts  of  land.  The  commerce,  carried  on  by  means 
of  long  trains  of  mules,  reminds  the  tourist  of  the 
caravuu-traflie  over  eastern  deserts.  Industry  is 
almost  entirely  restricted  to  manufactures  of  coarse 
woollen  goods.  The  yield  of  the  salt-mines  in  the 
tout!)  is  considerable ;  and  quicksilver,  especially 
at  Almadcn  (q.  v.),  and  iron  ^manufactured  at 
Toledo)  ure  plentiful.  The  Castilians  have  even 
more  than  the  general  haughtiness  of  the  Spaui.-h 
character.  Their  language  prevails  tliroiighnut  the 
educated  classes,  as  in  the  literature  of  Spain,  and 
their  rulers  have  extended  their  sway  over  the 
whole  nation. 

In  the  present  administrative  division  of  Spain 
into  forty-nine  provinces,  the  division  of  Old  and 
New  C,  though  it  will  long  be  remembered  by  the 
people,  is  one  belonging  to  past  history.  Old  C.  is 
now  divided  into  the  eight  provinces  of  Durgos, 
Logroflo,  Santandrr,  Sori.i,  Segovia,  Avila,  Valencia, 
and  Valladolid.  The  population,  distributed  over 
an  area  of  22,797  square  miles,  amounted  in  1857 
to  1, 7C2,<iHl.  New  ('.  includes  the  five  provinces- 
Madrid,  Ouadalaxara,  Cuciicai,  Toledo,  and  L'iudad 
lieal,  and  on  an  area  of  3'»,.S82  square  miles,  has 
I,rt>7,iV19  inhahitants.  Hebrides  these  provinces,  the 
kingdom  of  Leon,  Galicia,  the  principality  of  Auaturias, 
and  the  districts  of  Estiemadura,  Andalusia,  Grauada, 
ami  Murcia,  belonged  to  the  erown  of  Castile. 

C.  first  became  an  independent  country  in  7f>2, 
and  remained  so  until  li.'2H,  when  it  passed  to 
Snncho  III.,  king  of  Navarre.  His  son,  Ferdinand  I. 
(Great  y,  founded  the  kingdom  of  ('.,  anil  among  other 
acqiiisitions  annexed  to  it  the  kingdom  of  I<oon. 
This  union,  however,  was  not  permanent,  Leon  being 
made  a  separate  kingdom  for  Ferdinand  II.  The 
two  kingdoms,  however,  were  afterwards  reunited 
in  the  Hith  c.  in  the  person  of  Ferdinand  III.,  and 
remained  ever  after  under  one  sceptre.  Among  the 
successors  of  Ferdinand  III.,  the  most  distinguished 
was  Alfonso  X.,  by  whoso  direction  the  Alfonsine 
(astronomical)  tallies  were  drawn  np.  Ity  the 
marriage  of  Isabella,  sister  and  successor  of  Henry 
IV.,  with  Ferdinand,  king  of  Aragon  (I4i>9\,  the  two 
crowns  of  C.  and  Aragon  become  united  (147V),  and 
from  these  sprang  the  kingdom  of  Spain,  which, 
however,  was  not  fully  established  before  the  death 
of  Ferdinand,  in  l.'ri'o,  when  Charles  I.  of  Spain 
(Charles  V.  of  Germany)  inherited  both  crowns. 

CASTILEOX,  a  town  of  Fraueo  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Gironde,  situated  on  tlte  right  bank  of 
the  I'ordogne,  2o  miles  east  of  Hordcaux.  It  has 
manufactures  of  cotton  aud  woollen  yarns,  nails, 
and  cordage.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  scene  of  the 
battle  between  the  forces  cf  Henry  VI.  of  England, 
and  Charles  VII.  of  France,  July  1463,  iu  which 
the  English  met  with  a  signal  defeat,  their  leader, 
the  Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  aud  his  son,  being  slain. 
Of  all  their  possessions  in  France,  Calais  aloue 
remained  to  the  English  after  this  battle,  the  inci- 
dents of  which  were  seized  on  by  Siiakspeare  for 
the  sixth  scene  iu  bU  play  of  Kinif  Henry  VI., 
Fart  I.    l'op.  aoiO. 

CASTING,  in  Angling,  is  the  term  applied  to 
the  act  of  throwing  a  fly  or  a  fi-h  bait.  In  casting 
a  fly  with  a  single-handed  rod,  the  beginner  should 
let  out  about  as  much  line  as  the  length  of  the  rod ; 
grasp  the  rod  just  above  the  reel;  then  wave  it 
back  over  the  rig"it  or  left  shoulder,  with  a  slightly 
circular  sweep,  so  as  to  extend  the  line  behind'; 


and  then  bring  it  forward  with  a  steady  cutting 
kind  of  action,  urging  the  point  of  the  rod  towards 
the  spot  where  the  fly  is  to  fall,  taking  care  not  to 
carry  the  point  of  the  rod  too  far  forward,  or  too 
low,  or  the  line  will  not  fall  straight  aud  evenly  on 
the  water.  The  object  of  the  circular  sweep  behind 
is  to  prevent  the  fly  from  cracking  otV.  Hy  slightly 
raising  the  point  of  the  rod  just  as  the  fly  is 
delivered,  the  liue  is  straightened ;  and  the  fly, 
checked  in  mid  career,  falls  like  thistle-down  upon 
the  water.  Always  allow  time  for  the  line  to  go 
straight  out  behind,  for  if  returned  too  quickly, 
the  fly  cracks  off.  In  casting  with  the  double- 
handed  rod,  the  one  hand  grasps  the  rod  above  tho 
n  el,  and  the  other  below  it,  the  lower  hand  acting 
as  a  pivot  upon  which  the  rod  turns. 

In  casting  a  bait,  either  for  spinning,  trolling,  or 
live-baiting,  the  bait  is  suffered  to  hang  from  the 
point  of  the  rod  about  a  yard.  Taking  the  rod 
in  both  hands,  the  line  clasped  to  the  rod  iu  his 
right,  the  angler  waves  the  bait  gently  back ;  and 
having  first  drawn  as  much  line  as  he  requires  off 
the  reel,  and  laid  it  loosely  at  his  feet,  he  sends 
the  bait  forward  with  a  swing  towards  the  point 
he  desires  to  reach. 

CASTING-NET,  a  species  of  net  very  widely 
distributed,  having  been  found  in  use  amongst 
various  savage  tribes  iu  different  parts  of  the  world, 
some  of  whom,  from  long  and  constant  practice, 
u-*>  it  with  a  dexterity  and  address  unknown  in 
England.  The  nets  used  in  England  aro  usually 
from  13  to  20  feet  in  circumference  when  spread 
out.  They  are  netted  in  the  shape  of  a  kind  of  long 
loose  bag"  or  cone;  and  so  much  is  the  number  of 
meshes  increased  as  the  net  progresses,  that  it  is 
capable  of  being  spread  out  in  a  perfectly  flat  and 
circular  form,  the  apex  of  the  cone  forming  the  centre 
of  the  circle.  To  this  apex  is  attached  a  rope  of 
some  yards  iu  length  ;  when  casting,  this  rope  is 
fastened  round  the  left  wri;«t  of  the  caster.  The 
bottom  of  the  net,  which  forms,  when  it  is  held  up 
by  the  apex,  the  base  of  the  cone,  or,  when  spread, 
the  circumference  of  the  circle,  is  hung  around  with 
perforated  leads  or  bullets.  These  have  not  only 
the  effect  of  carry  iug  the  net  to  the  bottom  of  the 
water,  but  also,  when  it  is  cast,  of  causing  the  net 
to  spread  open.  The  bottom  of  the  net  is  turned 
up  some  six  inches  or  more  in  depth,  and  hung  up 
on  the  inside  about  every  ten  inches  or  so,  to  an 
tipper  portion  of  the  net,  by  stout  strings,  so  as  to 
form  a  kiud  of  purse ;  this  is  called  the  '  tuck.' 
When  the  net  is  required  to  be  cast,  the  caster, 
having  fastened  the  rope  to  his  wrist,  and  coiled  it 
loosely  iu  his  left  hand,  hangs  a  portion  of  the  net 
over  his  left  shoulder  ;  and  then  gathering  as  much 
of  the  outer  edge  of  the  net  as  he  can  collect  in  his 
right  hand,  and  holding  it  up  so  as  to  open  the  net 
as  much  as  possible,  makes  a  semicircular  sweep  of 
the  body  and  the  right  hand — rather  difficult  to 
accomplish  without  practice — and  whirls  the  net 
away  off  the  shoulder.  The  centrifugal  motion 
thus'  communicated  to  the  leads,  Ac,  on  the 
bottom  of  the  net,  causes  it  to  open  like  a  circle 
on  the  surface  of  the  water,  the  leads  carry  it  to 
the  bottom,  and  the  net  thus  covers  nil  that  comes 
within  its  circle.  The  rope  is  then  pulled  gradu- 
ally, ami  worked  from  side  to  side,  in  order  to 
narrow  the  circle,  to  bring  it  once  more  into  a 
coue  ;  and,  in  their  efforts  to  escape,  the  fish  that 
may  have  been  covered  are  gradually  driven  into 
C:e  tuck  or  purse  of  the  net.  When  the  leads 
are  all  close  together,  the  net  is  lifted  from  the 
water,  and  the  fish  in  the  tuck  are  taken  out.  The 
cost  of  a  cast-net  is  regulated  by  the  circumference 
and  the  size  of  the  mesh.  They  may  be  had  from 
12,i.  to  an*,  or  more. 
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CASTING-VOTE,  the  vote  by  which  the 
chairman  or  president  of  a  meeting  is  generally 
empowered  U)  cati  the  balance  on  the  one  side  or  tlie 
other,  where  the  oilier  voles  are  equally  divided.  In 
the  House  of  Conimous,  the  Speaker  does  uot  vote 
at  all  unless  this  occurrence  takes  place.  As  his 
position  in  this  respect  is  felt  to  be  a  delicate  one 
for  a  persou  whose  duty  it  id  to  withdraw  himself 
from  the.  contentions  of  party,  it  is  usual  for  the 
Speaker  to  vote  in  such  a  way  a*  to  give  the  House 
aii  opportunity  of  reconsidering  its  decision.  The 
aame  rule  prevails  in  select  committers.  Following 
a  similar  rule,  the  chairman  at  corporation  and 
general  meetings  usually  gives  hi*  casting-vote 
either  in  a  way  that  will  lead  to  a  reconsideration 
of  the  subject,  or  for  what  seems  the  popular  view 
of  the  case,  although  tbat  may  be  at  variaucc  with 
his  convictions. 

CASTLE  (Sax.  rani  A ;  Lai.  ea»ttllmn,  dimin.  from 
ea*trnm),  a  building  constructed  for  the  purpose 
of  repelling  attack.  Tlie  root  of  the  word  is  the 
game  as  that  of  rana,  a  liitle  house  or  hut,  and 
probably  menus  a  driving  off  or  repelling;  and  it  is 
worthv  of  notice,  in  confirmation  of  this  view,  that 
in  Welsh  the  radical  syllable  mm,  signifies  a  C, 
separated,  and  also  hatred,  malice,  &c.  The  c/uttlla, 
left  by  the  Romans  in  Britain  and  elsewhere,  were 
constructed  on  the  generul  model  of  their  station- 
ary encampments  {enntra  ttatira),  (see  Camp  and 
KsrAMmrsT) ;  and  though  they  may  have  snggested 
the  castle*  of  the  middle  ages,  they  differed  from 
them  in  being  designed  for  military  purposes  only, 
and  not  also  as  places  of  permanent  residence.  Even 
Burgh  Castle,  in  Suffolk,  the  ancient  Garamoniam, 
and  Riehhorough  Castle,  in  Kent,  the  ancient 
Kntnpia*,  were  encampments  or  fortresses,  rather 
than  castle*.  The  accompanying  ground-plan,  taken 
from  Mr.  Roach  Smith's  interesting  work  on  the 
Atiiiijnitics  of  Richlx>r<>ugh  and  other  places  in  Kent, 


castles,  which  are  ascribed  to  its  aboriginal  or 
early  inhabitants.  These  are  generally  situated  on 
the  tops  of  bills;  as,  for  example,  the  Herefordshire 
Beacon,  on  the  Malvern  Hilts ;  Moel  Arthur,  in 
Flintshire ;  Cbem  Castle,  in  Cornwall ;  the  Maiden 
Castle,  in  Dorsetshire;  the  Calerthuus,  near  Brechin, 
in  Forfarshire;  the  Bai  mkin  of  Echt,  in  Aberdeen- 
shire. It  is  probable  tbat  the  Saxons  adapted  the 
Human  castles  to  a  certain  extent  to  their  modes 
of  defence,  ami  traces  of  Saxon,  and  even  Norman 
workmanship  are 


found  in   structures  which 


Plan  of  Roman  Castruin  at  Riehhorough  : 

r.  [i.  , 


A.  rx"t<  rii  cstr;  B.  ih-cnroan  smte;  (\  D.  wmare  towers; 
V  eorncr  ..f  south  wall  proirrtlnir  ov.r  the  cliff;  O.  return 
wall  overthrown;  H.  rile  of  u>»er  In  north  wall  ;  l.nurfaeo 


will  give  a  better  conception  lhan  any  mere  descrip- 
tion of  the  remains  of  the  most  remarkuble  Koiuan 
castellated  fort  to  be  found  in  this  country. 

Besides  these  monuments  of  the  m  litary  occupa- 
tion of  the  island  by  the  Romans,  traces  are  found 
in  various  parts  of  the  country  of  encampments  or 
662 


Vatican  Virgil. 

believed   to  have  been  originally  Roman.  One 
very  frequent  change  consisted  in  raising  a  mound 
of  earth  on  oue  side  of  the  walls  on  which  the 
keep  or  citadel  was  erected.     The  Decuman  and 
Piu'torian  gates  were  also,  as  at  PorUhester,  con- 
verted into  >be  fortified  entrances  peculiar  to  the 
castellated  structures  of  the  middle  ages.    But  of 
castles  designed  for  residence  as  well  as  defence, 
there  are  few  or  none  which  are  of  higher  antiquity 
than  the  Conquest.    They  were  part  of  the  organ- 
isation of  the  feudal  system — eustle-guard  being  one 
of  the  duties  which  the  tenants  were  taken  bound 
to  pay  in  return  for  their  lands;   and  till  that 
svstem  was  developed  by  the  Normans,  the  resi- 
dences of  |>ersotia  of  importance  were  probably 
guarded  only  by  their  domestic  retainers,  or,  in 
extraordinary  circumstances,  |«rhaps  by  the  national 
militia.    The  absence  of  strongholds  ia  said  to  have 
been  a  reason  why  William  the  Couqueror  so  easily 
became  master  of  the  kingdom ;  aud  it  was  as  a 
protection  against  the  resentment  which  tho  Con- 
quest occasioned,  that  most  of  the  great  Norman 
castles  of  England  were  built.   As  these  castles  grew 
in  strength  by  the  additions  and  Improvements  of 
each  generation,  they  afforded  their  possessors  the 
means  not  only  of  security  from  their  fellow-subjccU, 
but  of  indc|>endeiice  as  regarded  the  central  govern- 
ment.   The  lord  of  every  C.  became  a  petty  tyrant; 
and  no  small  portion  of  the  history  of  England,  and, 
indeed,  of  Europe  altogether,  during  the  feudal 
period,  consists  of  an   account  of  the  attempt* 
which  were  made   bv  the  monarch  to  extirpate 
what  Matthew  Paris  has  emphatically  designated 
as  'these  nests  of  devils  and  dens  of  thieves.'  Of 
castles  of  this  description,  it  is  said  that  in  England, 
in  the  reign  of  Stephen  (1135 — 1154),  no  fewer  than 
1115  were  built. 

The  Norman  C,  which  was  the  most  complete 
structure  of  the  kind,  was  generally  surrounded 
by  a  moat  or  ditch;  and  in  order  tbat  the  ditch 
might  be  readily  filled  with  water,  the  site  chosen 
was  us<  ally  either  on  the  batiks  of  a  river,  or  on 
a  peninsula  running  into  a  lake.  In  the  Later 
case,  the  ditch  was  of  course  merely  a  deep  cut 
made  through  the  neck  of  land,  by  means  of  which 
the  C.  aud  its  surroundings  were  converted  into 
an  island.    On  the  iuner  bide  of  the  ditch,  mounds 
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we:o  constructed,  which  were  surmounted  with 
wall*  arid  towers,  both  of  which,  but  particularly 
the  latter,  were  supplied  with  battlements  and 
bastion*.  The  entrance-gates  were  also  protected 
by  tower*,  which  were  usually  of  great  strength. 
The  communication  was  by  a  bridge,  sometimes 
of  stone,  but  usually  of  wood,  which  was  wade 
to  draw  up  and  down ;  and  the  entrance,  in 
addition  to  thick  folding-doors,  wart  protected  by  u 
Portcullis  (q.  v.),  which  was  dropped  down  through 
grooves  hi  the  masonry  at  the  sides.  The  gateway, 
in  castles  of  the  larger  sort,  was  further  defended 
by  a  Barbican  (q.  v.).  On  punning  the  external  wall, 
you  entered  the  Bailey  (q.  v.),  which  sometimes 
consisted  of  several  courts,  aud  contained  the 
barracks,  magazines,  well,  a  chapel,  aud  sometimes 
even  a  monastery.  The  only  |<ortion  of  the  C. 
which  was  always  spoken  of  as  distinguished  from 
the  bailey,  was  the  Keep  (q.  v.)  or  citadel,  which 
corresponded  to  the  pia-torium  of  the  Koinun  forti- 
fication. The  keep  was  a  species  of  internal  C, 
more  strongly  defended  than  any  other  portion  of 
the  fortress,  and  placed  in  the  most  advantageous 
position,  so  as  to  atVord  u  Inst  chance  to  the  garrison 
when  driven  from  the  external  works.  As  the  keep 
had  the  same  design  as  the  0.  itself,  it  contained 
most  of  its  appliances,  even  to  a  chapel,  when  large 
and  complete.  Under  tho  keep  was  the  Dungeon 
(q.  v.).    An  excellent  example  of  a  keep  U  Been  at 


A  Xoumvn  Cvstle.    From  an  Ancient  Drawing  pub- 
lished in  (.■  rose's  Military  Antiquitit*. 

1.  The  Diint'i-r.n:  0.  Oi^iel ;  8.  Stable ;  4.  Inner  nailer; 
S.  Outer  Hai!.  y  :  «.  It  ;rl  irrin:  7.  Mount :  8.  SiMlers"  Lods- 
Tr.e  Mi.tr  t  is  nip[«M«><1  bv  (Jroso  to  bo  the  t'otirt- 
bill,  wJ:.ti>  the  lord  dispensed  justice,  utxl  wbero  It  was  also 
•  lef-uwA. 


Rochester  Castle.  The  best  known  is  probably  thnt 
at  Windsor,  which  forma  so  prominent  an  object  in 
the  surrounding  landscape.    The  protection  which 


the  walls  of  his  C.  afforded  to  the  retainers  of  a 
baron,  in  a  state  of  society  in  which  life  and  pro- 
perty were  extremely  insecure,  naturally  led  to  the 
construction  of  houses  around  the  moat,  and  lo  this 
custom  a  very  large  number  of  the  towns,  both  in 
England  and  "on  the  continent  of  Europe,  owe  their 
origin.  Along  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  this  process 
of  town-formation  may  be  seen  in  nil  its  earliest 
stuges;  from  the  few  peasants'  houses  aud  tho 
village  church  nestliug  under  the  ivy-covered  ruiu 
ou  the  cliff,  to  the  lurge  ami  prosperous  city  of 
Coblcnz.  Strange  as  it  may  seem,  the  existence  of 
these  castles  may  be  regarded  not  only  as  a  cause, 
but  as  an  effect  of  a  certain  feeling  of  security  on 
the  part  of  the  surrounding  population ;  for  w  here 
a  country  was  thoroughly  insecure,  the  risk  of  the 
castles  fulling  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  thus 
proving  a  source  not  of  protection  but  of  oppression, 
was  so  great  as  to  preveut  their  erection.  It  is  on 
this  ground  that  Sir  Walter  Scott  explains  the  slight 
character  of  the  fortresses  on  the  Scottish  border, 
notwithstanding  centuries  of  warfare.  'It  was 
early  discovered  that  the  English  surpassed  their 
neighbours  in  the  arts  of  assaulting  aud  defending 
fortified  places.  The  policy  of  the  Scotch,  then-lore, 
deterred  them  from  erecting  upon  the  borders  build- 
ings of  such  extent  and  strength,  us  being  once  taken 
by  the  foe,  would  have  been  capable  of  receiving  a 
permanent  garrison.  To  themselves,  the  woods  and 
hills  of  their  country  were  pointed  out  by  tho  great 
Bruce  as  their  safest  bulwarks;  and  the  maxim  of 
the  Douglases,  that  "it  was  better  to  hear  the  lark 
sing,  than  the  mouse  cheep,"  was  adopted  by  every 
border  chief.'  For  these  reasons,  'we  do  not  find, 
ou  the  Scottish  borders,  the  splendid  und  extensive 
castles  which  graeed  and  defended  the  opposite 
frontier.  The  Gothic  grandeur  of  Alnwick,  of  Ruby, 
and  of  Xaworth,  marks  the  wealthier  and  more 
secure  state  of  the  English  nobles.'  The  residence  of 
the  Scottish  chieftain  *  was  commonly  a  large  square 
buttlementcd  tower,  called  a  i  t>p  or  ;>rt /,  placi  d  on 
a  precipice,  or  on  the  banks  of  a  torrent,  and,  if  the 
ground  would  permit,  surrounded  by  a  moat.  In 
short,  the  situation  of  a  border-house,  oncomjMisscd 
by  woods,  aud  rendered  almost  inaccessible  by  tor- 
rents, by  rocks  and  morasses,  sufficiently  indicated 
the  pursuits  and  apprehensions  of  its  inhabitants.' — 
MiivtnUy  of  tfie  Scott  ith  Border,  Introduction. 

CASTLEBA'R,  the  capital  of  the  county  of  Mayo, 
Irelund,  l.VJ  miles  wc-t-norlii-west  of  Dublin.  It 
is  situated  on  the  Casllcbar  river,  near  the  head  of 
a  valley  at  the  norlh-wcot  end  of  tho  great  limestone 
plain  which  includes  The  greater  part  of  the  counties 
of  Roscommon,  Sligo,  G  Iway,  and  Mayo.  The  two 
main  streets  cross  each  other,  and  the  chief  build- 
ings arc  in  a  square  near  the  west  end.  The  sub- 
utbs,  as  in  most  of  the  west  Irish  towns,  consist  of 
the  wretched  hovels  of  agricultural  labourers,  l'op. 
4<>'J7.  C.  has  some  coarse  linen  manufactures. 
Here  the  Irish,  in  the  rebellion  of  1041,  massacred 
the  English  parliamentary  army,  and  in  17S»«  was 
executed  the  famous  'lighting  Fitzgerald.'  In  lT'.iS, 
the  French  general,  Humbert,  held  the  town  for  a 
fortnight.  In  1  S4»l  and  1847,  C.  suffered  extremely 
from  the  famine. 

CASTL  E  R  K  A  G  II,  Lorh.    See  Londonderry, 

M-kliyllS  OK. 

CASTLES,  in  Heraldry,  are  often  given  as  charges 
in  tlie  shields  of  persons  who  have  reduced  them,  or 
been  the  first  to  mount  their  walls  in  an  assault. 
The  practice  of  herald*,  in  this  as  in  other  respects, 
has  not  been  very  consistent,  as  we  learn  that  in 
lf.i>2,  a  castle  was  granted  by  William  Cambden, 
Clarendon x  King  of  Arms,  to  William  Frear,  doctor 
of  physic ! 
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CA'STLKTOWS,  the  capital  town  and  seat  of  on  by  medicine;  while  &  dose  of  a  table-spoonful, 
government  of  (lie  Isle  of  Man,  called  Manx  Itallrtf  or  a  little  more,  will  alraottt  always  succeed  if  it 
Caikial,  or  the  Town  of  the  Castle.    C.  is  situated  remains  on  the  stomach.    The  ouly  serious  objec- 


tions to  die  use  of  C.  O.,  aro  iu  disagreeable 
flavour,  and  the  sickness  often  produced  by  it;  some 
persons  get  OTcr  this  difficulty  by  tloatiug  the  oil 
in  hot  coffee,  which  is  used  to  remove  iu  nauseous 

quality. 


on  the  margin  of  Castletown  Hay,  near  the  southern 

extremity  of  the  island,  and  surrounded  bv  Castle  flavour,  and  the  sickness  often  | 
Rushen,  a  Danish  fortress  of  prodigious  strength, 
having  walls  from  12  to  Ik  feet  in  thickness,  built  of 
the  limestone  found  on  the  spot,  which  is  of  so  iin-  j 

perishable  a  nature  that  the  sharp  angles  of  the  keep  The  adulteration-'  oft'.  0.  may  be  various.  Severn! 
retain  the  marks  of  the  builder's  chisel,  though  i  of  the  fixed  oils,  including  lard,  may  Ihs  employed, 
completed  in  the  10th  century.  The  castle  was  Tin-  hot  tot  <>t  its  purity  is  its  complete  solubility 
founded  by  Uuthred  II.  of  the  Orrys  kings  of  Man,  in  its  own  volume  of  absolute  alcohol,  which  other 

fixed  oils  are  not.    Crotou  oil  is  occasionally  added, 
to  Increase  the  purgative  powers  of  the  oil.  " 
The  Castoh-oil  Plant  (tii'einm  communis)  is  a 
Bruce  in  1318.    The  keep  is  used  as  the  native  of  the  south  of  Asia,  but  now  naturalised 


and  haying  been  added  to  from  time  to  lime,  it  now 
consists  of  a  pile  of  building  of  a  most  imposing 
It  underwent  a  six  months'  siege  by 


iu  the  south  of  Kurope,  and  in  other  warm  regions 
of  the  globe.  The  genus  Jtirintui  belongs  to  the 
natural  order  Kuj,iiur/ti<iatr..  If  has  paiticled  flowers, 
with  8 — 6-partite  perianth;  the  fruit  a  tricoccoua 
capsule,  with  one  seed  in  each  ceil,  the  outside  of 
the  capsule  generally  covered  with  toft  spines.  The 
castor-oil  plant  is  often  cultivated  in  gardens  in  tho 
middle,  nnd  even  in  the  northern  parts  of  Kurope, 
where  it  is  ouly  an  annual,  attaining  a  height  of 
3 — 10  feet,  but  highly  ornamental  by  its  stately 
growth,  its  large,  broad,  palmato-peltate,  7 — 9-fid 
leaves,  | — 2  feet  in  diameter,  and  its  generally 
purplish  hue.  Its  flowers  are  produced  in  long 
glaucous  racemes.    In  warmer  climates,  it  is 


public  jail  of  the  island,  and  the  other  portion  ol 
the  castle  consists  of  public  offices,  officers'  apart- 
ments, and  accommodation  for  the  chancery  and 
other  superior  courts. 

Being  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  bold  coast- 
scenery  of  the  Calf  of  Mau,  Spanish  Head,  4c,  C.  is 
a  desirable  resort  for  the  numerous  tourists  w  ho  fre- 
quent the  Isle  of  Man.  Ship-buildiug  has  of  late 
made  considerable  progress  iu  Castletown.  Popu- 
lation iu  1831,  2501. 

CA  STOR  ami  PO  LLUX,  the  two  principal  stars 
in  the  constellation  Gemini  (q.  v.),  were  so  called 
from  Castor  and  Bollux,  sons  of  Lcd.iaud  Tyndarcus, 
king  of  Baceda'inon.  Their  sister  was  tho  famous 
Helen  of  Troy.  On  account  of  their  mutual  attach- 
ment, Zeus  placed  them  among  the  stars. 

CASTOR  and  POLLUX,  tho  name  given  to 
a  meteor  seen  at  sea,  uud  which,  under  the  form 
of  twiu  balls  of  lire,  attaches  itself  to  tho  masts  of 
ships.  Sailors  predict  fair  weather  from  its  imtfr 
ance.  Sometimes,  however,  only  one  ball  of  lire  is 
seen ;  the  meteor  is  then  called  Helena,  and  it  is 
regarded  us  foreboding  a  storm.  Shukspeaic  makes 
mention  of  this  superstition  iu  the  TemjM-tt  (Act  i. 
Scene  2). 

CASTOR  OIL,  a  fixed  oil  obtained  from  the 
seeds  of  the  C.  0.  plant.  In  extracting  the  oil,  thu 
seeds  are  first  bruised  between  heuvy  rollers,  and 
then  prosed  in  hempen  bags  under  a  hydraulic 
or  screw  press.  The  best  variety  of  oil  is  thus 
olitaiucd  by  pressure  in  the  cold,  and  is  known 
as  cMMraien  ('.  O. ;  but  if  the  bruised  and  pressed 
seeds  be  afterwards  steamed  or  heated,  and  agaiu 
pressed,  a  second  quality  of  oil  is  obtained,  which 
is  apt  to  btcOtM  partially  solid  or  frozen  in  cold 
weather.  In  either  case,  the  crude  oil  is  heated 
with  water  to  212  ,  which  coagulates,  and  separates 
the  albumen  and  other  impurities.  Exposure  to 
the  sun's  light  bleaches  the  oil,  and  this  process  is 
resorted  lo  on  the  large  fcale.  When  pure  and  cold 
drawn,  C.  O.  is  of  a  light-yellow  colour;  hut  when  of 
inferior  quality,  it  has  a  greenish,  and  occasionally  a 
brownish,  tinge.  It  is  somewhat  thick  and  viscid. 
Its  specific  gravity  is  high  for  an  oil,  being  about  U60 
(water  being  taken  as  10. mi).  It  is  mix'ible  with 
alcohol  or  spirits  of  wine  and  ether.  Reduced  to  a 
temperature  of  o'  ¥..  it  does  not  la-come  solid;  but 
OXpOBed  to  the  air,  it  very  slowly  becomes  rancid, 
then  dry  and  hard,  uud  serves  us  a  connecting-link 
between  tho  drying  and  the  non-drying  oils.  It  has 
a  nauseous  smell,  and  an  ucrid,  disagreeable,  and 
sickening  taste,  which  may  Ins  overcome  by  the 
addition  of  a  little  magnesia.    The  princi|>al  acid 

present  In  it  lirieimolic  acid  (HO,C,,lI, ,<»,),  which  J  resemblance  of  its 'seeds  to  an  insect  called  rici'swa, 
is  allied  to  oleic  acid.  i  it  received  that  name  from  the  Romans.    The  seeds 

CO.  is  one  of  tho  most  convenient  and  mildest  ,  are  oval,  and  about  four  lines  long.  They  are 
OT  purgative  medicines.  Given  in  doses  of  one  or  |  chiefly  valued  for  the  oil  which  tbey  yield,  on 
two  tea-spoonfuls,  with  a  little  peppermint-water,  account  of  which  the  plant  is  cultivated  in  the 
it  forms  a  gentle  laxative  for  habits  easily  acted  i  Levant,  Spain,  Provence,  the  West  Indies,  Brazil, 


Castor-oil  Plant: 
a,  end  of  a  branch,  with  leaves  and  Dowers;  »,  a 

iiiul,  and  its.  stem  becomes  arborescent,  attaining  even 
3d  feel  in  height,  with  a  correspouding  thickness,  so 
thai  ladders  uic  used  tor  climbing  it.  Different  spe- 
cies which  huvo  been  described,  are  probably  mere 
varieties.  It  was  known  to  the  ancients,  and  ap- 
pear* to  have  been  valued  by  them.  Iu 
been  found  in  Egyptian  sarcophagi.  From 
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the  I'nited  States  of  America,  so  fur  north  as  New 
Jersey,  and  in  other  tropical  and  warm  temperate 
countries. — Although  castor  oil  is  chiefly  used  in 
medicine,  it  is  not  unfit  for  lamps  and  for  oiling 
the  wheel*  of  machinery.    The  streets  of  Lima  are 
lighted,  and  the  machines  used  iu  the  works  of  j 
the  s-igar-pluntatjuns  of   I'eru  are  oiled   with  it.  | 
C  ().  is  made  on  a  large  scale  nt  St.  Lonis,  Mo.,  from  | 
lienns  grown  in  Illinois.    The  annual  product  has 
reached  nearly  2/>O,0o0  gullaos,  most  of  which  was 
required  to  supply  the  homo  demand. 

CASTOREl'M,  a  substance  secreted  in  two 
glandular  sac,  closely  connected  with,  hut  quite 
distinct  from,  the  organ*  of  reproduction  in  the 
Beaver  (q.  v.),  and  at  one  time  held  in  the  highest 
repute  in  medicine,  although  now  regarded  as  almost 
inert,  and  chielly  used  by  perfumer*.  The  0.  sacs 
are  pear-shaped,  and  it  appears  in  commerce  in 
these  s.tc*  themselves,  connected  In  pairs  as  they 
are  taken  from  the  animal.  C.  is  produced  both  by 
the  male  and  by  the  female  beaver.  In  Hudson's 
Bay  commerce,  ten  pulr  of  them  are  equal  in  value 
to  one  beaver  skin.  Russian  C.  is  of  much  higher 
value  than  American.  (\  was  well  known  to  the 
ancients.  From  the  time  of  Hippocrates,  it  was 
regarded  as  having*  a  specific  influence  over  the 
uterus,  and  is  still  in  uso  in  the  north  of  Europe. 
It  was  at  one  lime  also  esteemed  a  most  valuable 
medicine  in  hysteria,  catalepsy,  and  other  spasmodic 
diseases. 

CASTORID.K,  a  family  of  MnmmaHa  of  the 
order  R-xlntia,  of  which  the  Heaver  (t'a*fi>r)  is  the 
type,  and  iu  which,  besides  the  beaver,  the  Coypu 
[Sliiop'itiunu*),  ami  the  MunjuaiJi,  some  naturalists 
include  other  geticni  more  commonly  regarded  as 
belonging  to  the  Monse  and  Rat  family  (Muridir), 
as  the  Lemmings  and  Voles. 

CASTHAMLTA'TION  is  the  art  of  encamping; 
and  a  c«wp  is  the  result  of  that  art.    t-ce  t'.vMr, 

ESCAJII'MKNT. 

CAST  RES',  Matthias  Ai.KXAVuru,  the  greatest 
authority  in  regard  to  the  Finnish  people  and 
language,  was  born  iu  iKlIi,  not  far  from  tin-  Lappish 
boundaries  of  Finland.  He  received  his  curliest 
instruction  in  the  town  of  Tornea,  and  afterwards 
studied  at  Ueb-itiglors.  About  the  year  I^TjS,  he 
undertook  a  pedestrian  excursion  tiirough  Finnish 
Lapland,  iu  order  to  extend  his  knowledge  of  the 
language  and  literature;  and,  iu  lM",  another 
through  Carelin,  to  collect  ballads,  legends,  ic, 
illustrative  of  Finui-h  inyiliology.  On  his  return, 
lie  published  in  Swedish  a  truncation  of  the  famous 
Finnish  |K>em,  Vi'ci'<  ri</-i,  the  metre  and  style  of 
which  have  been  imitated  by  Longfellow  iu  his 
poem  of  lltnir.itho.  Aided  by  the  government  of 
his  native  province,  he  commenced  his  researches 
among  the  Finnish,  Norwegian,  and  Russian  Lap- 
landers, as  also  among  the  European  and  Siberian 
Samoveds.  Appointed  linguist  anil  ethnographer  to 
the  St  Petersburg  Academy,  C,  between  the  years 
1815  and  18  U»,  prosecuted  his  laborious  investiga- 
tions as  far  east  as  China,  and  as  far  north  as  the 
Arctic  Ocean.  On  his  return,  he  was  appointed  first 
professor  of  the  Finnish  language  and  literature  at 
the  university  of  Helcingfors.  He  employed  himself 
in  preparing  for  publication  the  vast  materials  which 
he  had  collected,  but  died  "tli  May  1S5L»,  from 
exhaustion — a  martyr  to  science.  Ib-forc  his  death 
bppc.ircd  \\r*iuh  finer  o*tjitki*chm  Spntchtehre 
fubit  kurzen  U'.rtrmrzi  irhnis*  (Petersburg,  lS4'.t). 
as  the  first  instalment  of  his  Xnrihern  Tra><l*  mid' 
Jieiriirchrx.  He  also  wrote  Eltmtttta  (irammatic<r 
Sjfrjnenm  (Helsingfors,  1811),  and  Kkmenta  Uram- \ 
inatictr  T*ehentni**<t  (1H4&);  On  the  Influence  of  the  . 
AccttU  i,t  the  Lappish  Language  (Petersburg,  1845);  I 


Dt  Ajjirit  J'trmtnalibu*  Liuguarvm  Altaicarum 
(Hebiugfora,  1H50),  kc. 

CASTRES,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Tarn,  is  situated  on  both  sides  of  the  river  A  pout, 
4ft  miles  east  of  Toulouse.  The  two  part*  of  tho 
town  are  united  by  two  stone  bridges.  In  the 
middle  ages,  il.  was  celebrated  for  its  Hcncdictine 
abbey,  the  heads  of  which  exercised  a  temporal 
sway' over  tho  place.  Later,  it  waw  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  the  reformed  party,  but  it  was  forced 
to  submit,  and  had  its  fortifications  demolished  in 
the  reign  of  Louis  XIII.  C.  has  beautiful  prom- 
enades, shaded  by  fine  alleys  of  trees,  and  in  the 
neighbourhood  is  a  remarkable  rocking-stnne,  1 1 
feet  high,  and  weighing  some  So  tons.  It  is  of  egg- 
shape,  and  rests  upon  its  smaller  end ;  a  strong  push 
is  sufficient  to  cause  its  vibration.  C.  is  a  busy 
manufacturing  place.  Its  fine  wool-dyed  goods  are 
especially  famous,  and  it  has  also  manufactures  of 
linen,  leather,  paper,  soap,  &c.    Pop.  14,144. 

CA'STRI,  or  KASTRI,  a  village  of  modem 
Greece,  in  the  government  of  Phocis,  situated  on 
the  south  declivity  of  Mount  Parnassus,  and  worthy 
of  notice,  as  occupying  a  portion  of  the  site  of  the 
ancient  Delphi  (q.  v.).  The  famous  Castalian  spring, 
now  called  the  Fountain  of  St  John,  is  situated 
between  2noand  300  yards  to  the  east  of  the  village. 
Beside  it  grows  a  plane-tree,  the  only  one  in  C, 
which  i«  fabled  to  be  that  planted  by  Agamemnon. 

CA'STRO  (ancient  Jlilylent),  a  seaport  town  of 
Asiatic  Turkey,  capital  of  the  Matid  of  Mifyletie, 
situated  on  the  east  coast,  about  S3  miles  north-west 
of  Smyrna.  It  is  surrounded  with  walls,  and 
defended  by  ft  castle,  and  its  streets  are  narrow  and 
dirty.  Remains  of  the  ancient  town  ore  found  to 
the  "west.    Pop.  050O. 

CASTRO,  Inks  i>k,  whose  mournful  fate  is  the 
subject  of  several  tragedies  and  poems,  was  the 
daughter  of  Pedro  Fernandez  dc  Castro,  and  sprang 
from  a  branch  of  the  royal  family  of  Castile.  She 
wait  appointed  lady-in-waiting  to  the  wife  of  Dom 
Pedro,  son  of  Alfonso  IV.  of  Portugal.  Her 
beauty  captivated  Dotn  Pedro,  and  after  the  death 
of  his  «ife,  in  HH.'i,  ho  secretly  married  hies. 
Their  stolen  interviews  took  place  iu  the  convent 
of  St  Clara,  at  Coimbra,  until  the  secret  was 
discovered  and  revealed  to  the  king,  who  was  made 
to  believe  that  this  union  might  prove  injurious  to 
the  voting  Ferdinand,  son  of  Dom  Pedro  by  his  de- 
ceased wife.  Questioned  by  his  father,  Dom  Pedro 
had  not  the  courage  to  reveal  the  whole  truth,  whilo 
he  refused  to  marry  another.  Iu  tho  king's  council, 
it  was  determined  that  Ines  must  die.  To  we  this 
sentence  executed,  the  king  hastened  to  Coimbra, 
while  his  son,  Dom  Pedro,  was  engaged  in  hunting 
(  III !>.'));  but  the  sight  of  the  beautiful  lues,  who, 
with  her  children,  cast  herself  at  the  feet  of  the 
king,  and  prayed  for  mercy,  diverted  him  for  a  few 
moments  from  his  purpose.  His  udv  i>crs,  however, 
soon  obtained  from  the  king  permission  to  execute 
the  sentence,  and,  iu  the  course  of  an  hour  ufler  tho 
interview.  Ines  fell  pierced  by  the  daggers  of  assas- 
sins. Dom  Pedro  attempted  a  revolt  against  his 
father,  but  was  pacified  by  the  queen  anil  the  Arch- 
bishop of  RrHga,  and  promised  not  to  seek  revenge 
for  the  death  of  Ines.  Two  years  afterwards,  tho 
king  died,  having  shortly  before  his  death  recom- 
mended the  murderers  of  Ines  to  leave  Portugal, 
and  seek  shelter  iu  Castile,  where  Peter  the  Cruel 
was  then  ruling.  As  Bcveral  of  Peter's  nobles  had 
escaped  into  Portugal,  to  avoid  his  oppression,  he 
now  proposed  to  Dom  Pedro  an  exchange  of  fugi- 
tives, to  which  the  latter  (now  king  of  Portugal) 
consented.  Two  of  the  assassins  accordingly  were 
delivered  up,  and  were  tortured  and  burned.'  Two 
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year*  afterwards,  the  kint»,  in  nn  assembly  of  the  | 
nobility,  declared  that  he  had  been  lawfully  married,  I 
by  pupal  siinction,  and  ill  the  presence  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Guarda,  to  Inea  de  Castro.  When  this  state- 
ment had  been  continued  by  several  testimonies,  the  j 
king  gave  orders  that  the  corp-e  of  lnea  should  be 
removed  from  its  grave,  clothed  in  royal  attire,  with 
a  crown  on  (he  bend,  and  seated  ou  a  throne,  should 
receive  homage  as  queen.  This  at  range  ceremony 
was  performed,  the  nobles  of  Portugal  bowing  before 
the  tnthroucd  dead,  and  kissing  the  hem  of  the 
royal  robe.  The  body  was  then  removed  to  Alcobsca 
followed  bv  the  king,  with  the  bishops  and  the 
nobilitv,  all  on  foot.  A  splendid  marble  monument 
was  erected  over  the  grave  of  Ini  s,  surmounted  by 
Lcr  statue,  wearing  a  crown. 

CA'STRO  DEL  RI'O,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain 
situated  on  a  slope  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Onnda- 
jocillo,  lrt  miles  south-east  of  Cordova.  A  portion 
of  the  old  town  is  surrounded  by  ruinous  walls  ;  the 
new  town  lying  outside  of  these  his  some  good 
streets.  It  has  manufactures  of  woollen  and  linen 
fabrics,  earthenware,  Ac,  and  considerable  trade  in 
agricultural  produce.    Pop.  '.)Hio. 

C.\  STHO-OIOVANXI,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Catania,  is  situated  13  miles  north-east  j 
of  Caltanisctta,  on  a  remarkable  lerlile  plateau, 
which  ri.-es  precipitously  to  a  height  of  -looo  feet 
above  the  sea-level.  C.  occupies  the  site  of  the  ' 
ancient  Kami,  of  which  Ceres  was  the  presiding 
goddess,  and  her  most  famous  temple  was  here. 
The  neighbourhood  was  the  scene  of  Proserpine's 
abduction  by  Pluio.  In  connection  with  the  Funic 
and  sci  vile  "wars,  Knna  has  a  conspicuous  part  in 
early  history.  There  are  no  remains  of  the  old  town. 
A  castle  and  other  buildings  of  Saracenic  origin  are 
still  standing.  The  district  yields  sulphur  to  the 
amount  of  nearly  '2500  tons  yeaily.    Pop.  6oi.hi. 

CASTROKI  O  VO,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the 
province  of  Palermo,  25  miles  north  of  (iirgenti. 
It  is  situated  on  a  hill,  is  fortified,  and  in  its  vicinity 
are  quarries  of  fine  marble.    Pop.  about  0000. 

CASTROVILI.A'RI,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the 
province  of  Calabria  Citra,  31  miles  north  of 
Cosenza.  It  is  situated  on  an  eminence  surrounded 
by  mountains,  is  partially  fortified,  and  has  an  old 
iuu*M\c  ensile,  and  a  trade  in  wine,  manua,  silk,  Ac. 
Pop.  between  7000  and  Hoot). 

CASTl  E  RA,  a  town  of  Estrcmadura,  Spain, 
AS  miles  cast-south-east  of  Railsjoz.  It  is  situated 
near  the  right  bank  of  the  <iuadnlefrn,  has  several 
good  streets,  manufactures  of  brick,  earthenware, 
Ac,  and  a  trade  in  agricultural  produce;  there 
U  also  some  weaving  carried  on.    Pop.  5600. 

CASUAL  POOR  aro  jxrsons  temporarily 
relieved  without  being  admitted  to  the  roll  of 
pcriiiauent  paupers.    Sec  Pooh-Laws. 

CASIAI.TIES  OF  SUPERIORITY,  in  the 
feudal  la  v  of  Seotlaud,  are  such  emoluments  arising 
to  the  superior  as  de|icnd  on  uncertain  events.  See 
AVahh-hoi.oiso. 

CASUARI  VA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Amnitncttr,  and  of  the  sub-order  Cununntinr, 
which  is  regarded  by  some  as  a  distinct  natural 
order.  The  trees  of  this  genus  are  almost  exclu- 
sively Australian  ;  one  only,  V.  rffui*ftif'<Jia,  being 
found  in  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  Indian 
Archipelago,  the  Malayan  peninsula,  and  on  the 
east  side  of  the  Hay  of  Bengal,  as  far  north  as  , 
Arracan.  Some  of  them  are  large  trees,  producing 
timber  of  excellent  quality,  hard  and  heavy, 
the  Af/"iW  of  the  Australian  colonists,  so 
called  from 
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beef.  ('.  tquinetifolia  is  called  in  Australia  the 
Swamp  Oak.  It  is  a  lofty  trie,  the  7'oa  or  Aitoa 
of  the  Society  Islands,  where  it  grows  chiefly  on 
the  sides  of  hills,  and  where  its  wood  was  formerly 
used  for  clubs  and  other  implements  of  war.  It 
has  been  introduced  into  Imlin,  ond  is  there  much 
valued,  as  its  wood  bears  a  gn  at  strain,  and  is  not 
readily  injured  by  submersion  in  water.  The  hard- 
ness and  durability  of  thia  wood  led  the  earlier 
voyagers  to  the  South  Sea  Islands  to  designate  it 
Iron  Word.  ('.  yuadrivalris  is  the  Sli».  Oak  of 
New  South  Wales.  Cassow  ary  Tusk  is  a  popular 
generic  name  of  the  Ctuuaritu*.  Sonic  of  the 
species  are  scrubby  bushes.  All  of  them  have  a 
very  peculiar  appearance,  their  branches  being  long, 
slender,  wiry,  drooping,  green,  jointed,  with  very 
small  scale-like  sheaths  instead  of  leaves.  They 
resemble  arborescent  Jiquiftaet*.  The  fruit  con- 
sists of  hardened  bracts,  collected  in  a  ttrtJii'n*,  or 
cone,  and  enclosing  small  winged  nuts.  The  flowers 
have  neither  calyx  nor  corolla ;  the  stamens  and 
pistils  are  in  separate  flowers,  the  male  flowers  with 
only  one  stamen,  the  femalo  flowers  with  a  one- 
celled  ovary,  the  male  flowers  in  spikes,  the  femalo 
flowers  in  dense  beads.  More  than  20  species  are 
known.  * 

CASUISTRY,  called  by  Kant  the  dialrrlirg  of 
r*m*cirnre,  is  that  branch  of  theologv  and  morals 
which  professes  to  deal  with  very  delicate  moral 
questions — mm*  cfmsricntitr — and  which  supplies 
rules  and  principles  of  reasoning  for  resolving  the 
same;  drawn  partly  from  natural  reason  and  equity, 
and  partly  from  the  authority  of  Scripture,  the 
canon  law,  councils,  fathers,  kc.  C.  bus  been,  and 
still  is,  studied  chiefly  by  Roman  Catholic  theolo- 
gians; but  at  one  period  Protestant  divines  also 
paid  some  attention  to  the  perilous  science.  The 
rudiments  of  it,  however,  are  to  be  sought  for  in 
antiquity.  Traces  of  it  nre  found  hi  the  Stoic 
philosophers  of  ancient  Orceec.  This  is  not  to  be 
wondered  at,  for  C.  is  not,  in  its  essence,  a  device 
of  the  schoolmen,  although  the  latter  elaborated 
it  Into  a  science,  but  a  natural  expression  of  the 
intellect  and  moral  nature  of  man,  when  he  is 
placed  in  circumstances  of  great  perplexity.  The 
sound  and  healthy  reason  of  antiquity,  however, 
could  not  enter  into  the  morbid  refinement,  or 
rather  the  insidious  corruption  of  morals  found  in 
certain  Jewish  and  Christian  writers.  The  Talmud 
(q.  v.)  contains  an  enormous  accumulation  of 
casuistical  questions,  while  the  sphere  of  Christian 
ethics  in  the  middle  ages  often  became  a  mere  arena 
for  unprofitable  and  pcrniekus  disputations  of  this 
nature,  as  is  seen  in  such  works  as  the  £uvnua  /?oy» 
tnuniliana,  Sumwa  A*tcsttna,  Summa  L'artholina, 
which  obtained  their  names  from  their  respective 
compilers.  At  a  later  period,  the  Jesuits  Molina, 
Escobar,  Sanchez,  Busenbaum,  Ac,  became  notorioue 
for  their  abuse  of  ingenuity  in  the  construction 
of  moral  puzzles,  and  for  the  flagrant  immorality 
of  their  solutions.  Some  of  tbcm  still  'suffer  the 
vengeance'  of  I'a-cal's  immortal  satire.  It  is  never- 
theless indubitable,  that  in  the  life  of  every  man — 
now  as  formerly — ra»n*  conteirntitr  will  at  time* 
ari«e,  when  the  higher  laws  of  morality  come  into 
collision  with  subordinate  conventional' ones.  The 
dubiety  as  to  what  the  path  of  duty  is,  what  ought 
to  be  done,  resulting  from  this  collision,  naturally 
anil  legitimately  leads  to  many  nice  considerations. 
If  these  arc  carried  on  under  the  guidance  of  a  pure 
conscience,  no  harm  can  ensue,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
much  good.  Such,  however,  is  r.ot  ti  e  j«irnUd 
C.  of  the  Jesuits,  '  the  art  of  quibbling  with  Cod,' 
as,  M.  I.e  Feore,  preceptor  to  Louis  XII.,  called 
it,  in  which  a  man  seeks  to  justify,  bv  subtle  qi.irks, 
his    immoral    actions.    Mayer  'has"  published  an 
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of  conscience, 
uthcran,  C'ulTiu- 


account  or  nil  the  writer*  on 
ranging  them  under  three 
istic,  and  lioiuish. 

CA'Sl'S  BE'LLI,  or  a  rase  of  war,  is  tho  reason 
alleged  by  one  power  for  going  to  war  with  another. 
It  is  found  impossible  to  reduce  these  causes  or 
reasons  to  any  definite  code,  because  an  ambitious 
or  aggres-ive  jwxver  has  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
reason  to  declare  to  others,  without  acknowledging 
the  real  reason. 

CAT  ( Liit  <u.'im),  a  name  sometimes  extended  to 
the  w  hole  family  of  quadrupeds  designated  by  zoolo- 
gists Fi-'uhx  (q.  v.)  the  genus  FtU*  of  Linmsus;  and 
sometimes  more  rcstrictivcly  applied  to  a  section  of 
that  familv  containing  a  number  of  its  smallest  spe- 
cies, the  domestic  cat  and  species  most  nearly  allied 
to  it.  Tho*e  form  the  subject  of  the  present  nriicle. 
They  all  pursue  their  prey  on  the  branches  of  trees 
more  than  ou  the  ground,  and  are  most  expert 
climbers,  in  which,  however,  they  are  rivalled  by 
some  of  the  other  Ftiidtr. 

Tho  origin  of  the  domestic  C.  is  by  no  means  well 
ascertained  ;  and  by  some  naturalists  it  m  described 
as  a  distinct  species,  under  the  name  Fe/i*  domrntira, 
which  pcrha|»*  may  be  regarded  as  at  least  a  con- 
venient provisional  designation,  until  satisfactory 
reasous  can  be  adduced  lor  referring  it  to  aom'o 
species  existing  in  a  wild  state.  By  many,  indeed, 
the  domestic  ('.  has  been  confidently  pronounced  to 
be  a  mere  domesticated  variety  of  the  common  Wild 
C.  (Filit  t'<tttt.\)  of  Europe  and  the  north  of  Asia; 
but  to  this  there  arc  many  objections ;  the  most 
import. int  being  that  it  is  always  of  smaller  size, 
contrary  to  what  is  usually  observed  of  the  cflects 
of  domestication  in  auimals;  and  that  in  cats  of  the 
domesticated  race  which  have  run  wild,  and  in  their 
known  progeny,  there  U  no  appearance  whatever  of 
a  tendency  10  return  to  the  type  of  the  true  wild  cat. 
— Another  opinion  as  to  the  origin  of  the  domestic 
C.  has  obtained  the  a-sent  of  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  naturalist*;  that  it  is  derived  from  the  Frlin 
maniru/iitii,  or  (ilovcd  C  of  North  Africa,  a  species 
discovered  by  the  celebrated  traveller  Kuppell. 
But  Mr.  Owen  has  stated  a  perfectly  conclusive 
reason  against  identifying  the  domestic  C.  with  the 
Feli*  uitiiucnlitt,i,  that  the  lirst  deciduous  niolur 
tooth  in  the  latter  has  a  relatively  thicker  crown, 
ami  is  supported  by  three  roots,  whilst  tho  corre- 
sponding tooth  both  of  tho  domestic  C.  and  of  the 
wild  ('.  of  Europe  has  a  thinner  crown,  and  only 
two  roots. 

The  certainty,  however,  that  the  C.  existed  as  a 
domestic  animal  in  ancient  Egyyt,  makes  it  not 
improbable  that  we  ought  to  look  tor  its  original  ou 
the  banks  of  the  Nile,  or  in  some  of  tho  countries 
from  which  the  undent  Egyptians  might  most 
readily  have  obtained  it.  Of  its  rarity  in  Britain  in 
former  lime,  when  the  wild  t'.  was  common  in  all 
the  woods  which  covered  so  much  of  the  island,  a 
curious  cMdoui  c  is  afforded  by  a  Welsh  law  quoted 
by  I'enunut — a  law  of  the  reign  of  Howel  the  tiood, 
who  died  in  V»:;S  a.  n. — fixing  tho  prices  of  cats 
according  to  their  age  and  qualities,  beginning  with 
a  price  for  a  kitten  before  it  could  see,  and  enacting 
that  if  any  one  stole  or  killed  the  C.  that  guarded 
the  prince's  granary,  he  was  to  forfeit  a  milk  ewe, 
its  fleece  and  lamb;  or  as  much  wheat  as  when 
poured  on  the  C.  suspended  by  its  tail,  the  head 
touching  the  floor,  would  form  aheap  high  enough 
to  cover  the  tip  of  the  tail. 

It  is  needles  to  describe  an  animal  so  well  known 
as  the  domestic  ('.,  or  to  do  more  than  allude  to 
iU  purring,  its  mewing,  and  the  other  sounds  which 
it  makes,  its  aversion  to  wet  its  feet  or  fur,  its  love 
of  heat  and  comfort,  its  stealthy  manners  when  in 


quest  of  prey,  its  patient  watchfulness,  so  often  fatal 
to  mice,  and  other  points  of  its  natural  history  with 
which  everybody  is  familiar. 

The  delight  which  a  ('.  takes  in  tormenting  a 
mouse  before  killing  it,  has  sometimes  been  men- 
tioned as  an  appareut  exception  to  the  general  char- 
acter  of  goodness  manifest  in  the  instincts  of  animals. 
It  is  an  interesting  circumstance,  however,  that  when 
the  prey  is  a  bird  instead  of  a  mouse,  a  C.  immedi- 
ately inflicts  a  mortal  wound,  ns  if  aware  of  its 
greater  power  of  effecting  its  escape. 

The  eye  of  the  C.  is  capable  of  much  contraction 
and  dilatation  of  its  pupil,  so  that  the  animal  can  see 
in  a  very  feeble  light,  and  in  thus  adapted  for  those 
nocturnal  habits  to  which,  even  in  domestication,  it 
shews  so  strong  a  natural  tendency. 

The  fur  of  the  C.  is  very  free  from  any  oily  sub- 
stance, so  as  to  be  readily  injured  by  water,  and  is 
capable  of  being  rendered*  highly  electric  by  friction, 
particularly  in  very  dry  or  frosty  weather.  An 
electric  spark  is  readily  obtained  from  the  tip  of  the 
ear. 

The  strong  statements  of  Buffbn  gave  for  a  time 
great  currency  to  tho  opinion,  that  the  C.  is  inca- 
pable of  affection,  and  retains,  even  in  a  domesticated 
state,  its  savage  ferocity,  merely  restrained  by 
selfishness,  and  disguised  by  cuuning.  The  belief  is 
very  prevalent  that  the  C.  forms  an  attachment  to 
places  only,  and  not  to  jiersous.  There  are,  how- 
ever, well-authenticated  stories  which  prove  the  C. 
to  be  capable  of  strong  attachment  to  its  master  or 
mistress,  although  this  quality  is  less  frequently 
and  remarkably  displayed  than  by  the  dog.  The 
instances  which  have,  ou  the  other  hand,  been 
recorded  to  shew  the  attachment  of  the  ('.  to  places, 
are  well  worthy  of  attention  in  connection  with 
the  subject  of  instinct  in  animals.  Some  of  these 
instances  of  cats  finding  their  way  back  from  great 
distances  to  their  former  home,  ore  very  wonderful, 
and  indeed  cannot  be  explained  ou  any  grounds  or 
principles  known.  The  same  instinct  and  power, 
how-evcr,  are  displayed  by  other  animals. 

The  varieties  of  tho  domestic  ('.  are  neither 
numerous  nor  very  different.  The  Tortoi* -it/nil  ('. 
differs  from  the  most  common  variety  chiefly  in 
colour,  although  it  is  also  particularly  elegant  and 
delicate  in  form.  It  is  much  more  common  iu  tho 
south  of  Europe  than  in  Britain.  The  An  gent  ('.  is 
a  beautiful  variety,  remarkable  for  its  long  silky 
hair. — The  Chinise  C.  h  is  a  fine  glossy  fur,  and  is 
remarkable  for  Its  pendulous  ears. — The  Chartrtunt 
is  of  a  bluish  colour. — It  is  supposed  that  the  Tabby 
mny  have  undergone  less  change  by  domestication 
than  any  other  variety. 

The  wild  C.  is  still  to  be  found  in  a  few  of  tho 
woods  of  the  north  of  England,  in  the  mountains  of 
Wales,  the  Highlands  of  Scotland,  and  some  parts 
of  Ireland.  It  has  entirely  disappeared  from 
districts  where  it  was  once  common.  It  is  the  only 
beast  of  prey  remaining  in  Britain  the  strength  and 
fierceness  of  which  make  it  at  all  dangerous  to 
man ;  but  an  encounter  w  ith  a  wild  C.  is  safe  only 
to  a  man  well  armed.  Fortunately,  the  instances 
of  ks  attacking  when  unmolested  are  rare,  but  such 
instances  have  occurred.  The  wild  ('.  is  an  inhab- 
itant of  deep  thickets  and  recesses  of  woods,  nnd 
of  tho  rocky  and  bushy  ravines  of  mountainous 
districts.  Its  fur  is  held  iu  considerable  estimation. 
The  fur  is  soft,  long,  and  thick.  The  colour  of  the 
face  is  yellow  ish-gray,  with  a  band  of  black  spots 
towards  tho  muzzle ;  tho  forehead  is  brown ;  the 
head  is  gray,  with  two  black  stripes  passing  from 
the  eyes  over  and  behind  tho  ears ;  the  back,  sides, 
and  limbs  are  gray,  darker  on  tho  back,  iwdcr  on 
the  sides,  with  a  blackish  longitudinal  stripe  along 
the  middle  of  the  back,  and  numerous  paler  curved 
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ones  on  the  sides ;  the  tail  in  ringed  with  light-gray 
and  black,  the  tip  being  black.  The  length  of  a 
medium-sized  mule  wild  C.  is  almost  '2  feet,  exclusive 
of  the  tail,  but  this  length  i>  sometimes  very  con- 
siderably exceeded.— We  know  no  record  of  any  at- 
tempt to  domesticate  the  wild  cat. 


membranaceous,  and  very  obtuse.  The  general 
appearance  is  different  from  that  of  the  genus 
Air-t. — C.  aquaiica  is  a  pretty  common  British 
grass.    It  is  of  very  wide  geographic  and  climatic 


Wild  Cat. 

The  animal  often  culled  Wild  C.  in  America  is  the 
Bar  Lynx.    Sec  Lysx. 

Superstitions  reporting  Cats. — Cats  have  been  ob- 
ject* of  superstition  from  the  earliest  ages.  In 
Egypt  they  were  held  in  the  highest  reverence; 
temples  were  erected  in  their  honour;  sacrifices 
and  devotions  ne:c  offered  up  to  them;  and  it  was 
customary  for  the  family  in  whose  house  a  C.  died 
to  shave  their  eyebrows.  In  the  middle  ages,  they 
were  regarded  as  the  familiars  of  witche*.  The 
favourite  shape  of  Satan  wan  said  to  be  that  of  a 
black  C. ;  and  the  animal  was  an  object  of  dread 
instead  of  veneration.  Thero  is  or  was  a  belief 
among  sailors,  that  the  frolics  of  a  C.  at  sea  por- 
tended a  storm.  Many  people  still  prophesy  rainy 
weather  from  a  C.  washing  its  face;  and  a  cat-cull 
on  the  house-top  was  formerly  held  to  signify  death. 
Their  suppositious  connection  with  witches,  and  the 
foolish  belief  that  a  C.  has  nine  lives,  have  led  to  (he 
perpetration  of  great  cruelties  upon  this  harmless 
and  very  useful  domestic  animal.  See  Brand's 
J'opulur  Anti'/itHiet,  Ellis's  revised  edition. 

CAT,  on  shipboard,  is  a  name  for  many  of  the 
ropes  or  lines  employed.  A  cut-full  is  a  rope  for 
heaving  up  the  anchor  from  the  water's  level  to  the 
how;  it  works  through  cat-black*,  and  is  connected 
with  the  cnt-h'-ail.  Cat-harpiny*  are  small  ropes  for 
tightening  the  shrouds.  The  cat  linul*  just  named, 
are  two  strong  short  timbers  projecting  from  the 

.  A  cat-hook 
at-block. 


bow,  on  each  side  of  the  bowsp 


fastens  the 


i  in; 


of  the  anchor  to  th 


CAT,  or  CAT-CASTLE,  in  the  military  engineer- 
ing of  the  middle  ages,  was  a  kind  of  movable  lower 
to  cover  the  sappers  a-"  they  advanced  to  n  besieged 
place.  The  garrison  sometimes  poured  down  burn- 
ing pitch  and  boiling  oil  from  the  walls  upon  the 
C. ;  but  occasionally  this  stratagem  was  disastrous, 
for  the  besiegers  availed  themselves  of  the  Mazing 
tower  to  burn  the  wooden  gates  of  the  towu  or 
fortress. 

CAT-O*  NINE-TAILS.    See  Floomka 

C  ATA  BIKC  S  A  (Or.  catal.rOsi*,  a  gnawing),  a 
genus  of  grasses  formerly  included  in  Aira  (see 
IIaii'.-uiu-s),  but  distinguished  by  the  Icathcrv 
paltm,  which  are  ribbed,  truncated,  ciosc  (as  if 
gnawed  at  the  points),  aw-nlcs*,  and  nearly  equal. 
The  glumes  arc  much  shorter  than  the  spikelcts, 
ooo 


Catabrosa  aouatica : 

i,  panirlo;  b,  part  of  etrm.  «  it!i  m..'.*  anil  lr*Tra ;  c,  a  *|<:ki- 

lut ;  rf,  glume*. 

runge,  being  found  throughout  Europe,  from  Ijip- 
laud  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  also  iu  the  torrid 
regions  of  South  America.  It  grows  only  in  Terr 
moist  situations,  as  the  muddy  margins  of  lal  es  and 
rivers,  ditches,  Ac,  and  is  only  cultivated  in  irri- 
gated meadows,  or  on  the  banks  of  rivers  subject 
to  be  overflowed  by  high  tides,  where  the  ground 
is  always  wet  and  muddy.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
valuable  grasses  for  such  situations,  its  foliage  being 
peculiarly  sweet,  and  much  relished  by  cattle. 
Both  its  foliage  nnd  its  seeds,  also,  afford  much  food 
to  water-fowl,  and  to  some  kinds  of  fish,  j>ar!icularly 
carp.  Its  leaves  often  float,  And  its  stalks  seldom 
rise,  more  than  a  foot  or  fifteen  inches  above  the 
surface  of  the  water.  It  has  a  stiff  branchW 
panicle,  with  whorlcd  spreAding  branches,  and  its 
seeds  arc  small.  When  its  artificial  propagAtion  is 
,  attempted,  it  is  more  frequently  by  dropping  freshly 


gath 


into  still  waters,  or  scattering  them 


I  on  the  mud,  than  by  sowing  the  seeds.  It  is  some- 
times called  Whorl  Grass,  nud  sometimes  SwusT 
Water  Grass. 

CATACOMBS  (C.r.  kata,  and  kumbot,  a  hollow), 
subterraneous  chambers  and  |«i>?agc*  formed  gener- 
I  ally  iu  a  rock,  which  is  soft  and  easily  excavated, 
\  Mich  as  tufa.    C.  are  to  be  found  iu  ultno-t  every 
countrv  iu  which  such  roeks  exist,  and,  iu  mo«t  cases, 
probably  originated  in  mere  quarries,  which  efter- 
i  wards  came  to  be  used  either  as  places  of  sepulture 
for  the  dead  or  as  hiding-places  for  the  living, 
imost  celebrated  C.  iu  existence,  and 
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an?  generally  understood  when  C.  are  spoken  of,  are 
those  ou  the  Via  Appia,  at  a  short  distance  from 
Rome.  To  these  dreary  crypts  it  is  believed  thai 
the  early  Christians  were  in  the  habit  of  retiring, 
in  order  to  celebrate  their  new  worship,  in  times  ot 
persecution,  and  in  them  were  buried  many  of  the 
saints  and  martyrs  of  the  primitive  church.  They 
consist  of  long  narrow  galleries,  usually  about  8 
feet  high  and  6  wide,  which  twist  and  turn  la  all 


are  a  species  of  charnel-houses,  into  which  the 
contents  of  such  burying-placcs  a 


Interior  of  one  «f  tl»c  Catacombs  of  Paris. 

directions,  very  tnnch  resembling  mines.  The  graves 
wen*  constructed  by  hollowing  out  a  portion  of  the 
rock,  at  the  side  of  the  gallery,  large  enough  to 
contain  the  body.  The  entrance  was  then  built  up 
with  stones,  on  which  usually  the  letters  1).  M. 
(Doo  Maximo),  or  xr.,  the  first  two  letters  of  the 
•  Ireek  name  of  Christ,  wore  inscribed.  Other  inscrip- 
tions and  marks,  such  as  the  cros*,  are  also  found. 
Though  latterly  devoted  to  purposes  of  Christian 
interment  exclusively,  it  is  believed  that  the  C. 
were  at  one  time  used  as  bunring-place*  by  pagans 
also.  At  irregular  intervals,  these  galleries  expand 
into  wfde  and  lofty  vaulted  chambers,  in  which  the 
service  of  the  church  was  no  doubt  celebrated,  and 
which  still  have  the  appearance  of  churches.  The 
original  extent  of  the  C.  is  uncertain,  the  guides 
maintaining  that  they  have  a  length  of  20  miles, 
whereas  about  6  only  can  now  be  ascertained  to 
exist,  and  of  these,  many  portions  have  either  fallen 
in  or  become  dangerous.  When  Rome  was  besieged 
by  the  Lombards  in  the  Hth  c,  many  of  the  C.  wi  re 
destroyed,  and  the  popes  afterwards  caused  the 
remains  of  many  of  the  saints  and  iuarUrs  to  be 
removed  and  buried  in  the  churches.  Art  found 
its  way  into  the  C.  at  an  early  period,  and  many 
rem  tins  of  frescoes  are  still  found  in  them.  The  C. 
at  Naples,  cut  into  the  d|>o  di  Monte,  resemble 
'  those  at  Rome,  and  01  idently  were  used  for  the 
same  purposes,  being  in  many  parts  literally  covered 
with  Christian  symbols.  In  one  of  the  large  vaulted 
chambers  there  arc  paintings,  which  have  retained 
a  freshness  which  is  wonderful,  w  hen  the  Influences 
of  time  and  the  d.unpne-s  of  the  situation  are  taken 
into  account.  The  palm-tree,  as  a  memorial  of  Judca, 
is  a  prominent  object  in  these  pictures.  At  Palermo 
and  Syracuse  there  are  similar  C,  the  latter  bring 
of  considerable  extent.  They  nre  also  found  in 
Greece,  in  Asia  Minor,  in  Syria,  Persia,  and  Egypt. 
See  Nkcrofoms.  At  Milo,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  there 
is  a  hill  which  is  honey -combed  with  a  labyrinth  of 
tonib<  running  in  every  direction.  In  these,  bassi- 
rilievi  and  figures  in  terra  cvtla  have  been  found, 
which  prove  them  to  he  long  anterior  to  the 
Christian  era.  In  Peru  and  other  puts  of  South 
America,  C.  have  been  discovered.    The  C.  In  Paris 


be  pestilential,  and  the  bodies  of  some  of  the  victims 
of  17 WJ,  were  cast  by  a  decree  of  the  government. 

CATAFA'LCO  (Ital.  a  scaffold),  or  CATA- 
PALQUE,  a  temporary  structure  of  carpentry, 
intended  to  represent  a  tomb  or  cenotaph,  and 
adorned  with  sculpture  and  painting.  It  was 
employed  in  funeral  ceremonies.  The  most  magni- 
ficent "c.  ever  made,  perhaps,  was  that  used  at  tho 
Interment  of  Michael  Angelo,  at  Florence. 

CATALAN!,   Amob'uca,   a  highly  celebrated 

Italian  singer,  born  at  BinigagUn,  in  the  States  of 
the  Church,  tonic  say  in  178b,  others  iu  1784, 
educated  in  the  convent  of  St.  I. m  ien,  near  Rome, 
where  in  her  seventh  year,  she  displumed  hueh 
wonderful  vocal  powers  that  strangers  dueled  from 
all  quarters  to  hear  her.  She  made  her  first  public 
appe.i ranee  at  Venice,  in  her  loth  >ear,  and  experi- 
enced a  succession  of  triumphs  in  every  country  in 
P.urope  for  more  than  30  years,  amassing  immense 
sums  of  money.  The  Italian  Opera  in  Paris  was 
twice  under  iier  direction ;  but  her  husband's 
interference  and  extravagance  brought  her  into 
much  trouble.  Her  large  queenly  person  and  fine 
countenance,  the  immense  volume,  range,  ond  flexi- 
bility of  her  voice,  her  power  of  sustaining  her  notes, 
in  contrast  with  tho  lightness  and  facility  of  her 
unerring  execution,  everywhere  took  her  audienco 
by  storm.  Her  expression,  although  fine,  and  her 
whole  style,  surprised  rather  than  touched  the  heart. 
In  concert-singing,  her  great  triumphs  were  in 
Rhode1!  Air  with  variations,  and  Ood  .S<iiv  iht  King 
— which  she  would  call  n/iave ;  and  in  Otatnrios, 
Luther's  Hymn,  her  delivery  of  which,  especially 
when  her  marvellous  voice  alternated  with  tho 
trumpet's  sound,  was  so  sublimely/  awful,  that  the 
audience  were  hushed  and  pale,  and  some  wcro 
borne  away  fainting.  The  throat  from  which  these 
wondrous  sounds  proceeded,  was  physically  of  Mich 
dimensions,  that  a  physician,  when  culled  to  look 
into  it,  declared  that  he  could  have  passed  down  & 
penny -loaf !  In  Is".",  Madame  C.  purchased  a  villa 
near  Florence,  formerly  belonging  to  the  Medici 
family,  where  she  gave  free  instructions  to  girls  who 
had  a  talent  for  singing,  on  condition  of  their  taking 
the  name  of  Catalaiii.  In  the  spring  of  1K4'.»(  when 
political  disturbances  broke  out  in  Tuscany,  sho  re- 
paired with  her  daughters  to  Paris,  where  the  died 
of  cholera  on  the  1 3th  of  June. 

CATAL.UNIAN  PLAIN  [Campi  Catalaunici\ 
the  ancient  name  of  the  wide  plain  surrounding 
Chalons-sur-Marne,  in  the  old  province  of  Cham- 
pagne, France,  celebrated  as  the  field  of  battle 
where  the  West  (ioths,  and  the  forces  under  the 
Roman  general  Aetius,  gained  a  great  victory  over 
Attila  iu  451  a.  r>.  A  wild  tradition  (made  the  sub- 
ject of  a  striking  picture  by  Kaulbach,  4  Die  Ilun- 
iicnsclilaeht,  or  The  llattlc  of  the  Huns')  tells  that 
three  da\s  nfier  the  great  fight,  the  ghost*  of  the 
fallen  myriads  appeared  on  the  plain,  and  renewed 
the  cotifiict. 

CATAXDO,  Sa>,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Caltanisetta,  and  f>  miles  west  ot  the  town  of  that 
name.  There  arc  productive  sulphur-miucs  in  its 
vicinity.    Pop.  s'.»0O. 

CA  TALEPSY  {kalaUjmit,  a  taking  possession  of), 
a  state  of  more  or  less  complete  insensibility,  with 
absence   of  the  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and 
statue-like  fixedness  of  the  body  and  limbs  in  the 
nttitude  immediately  preceding  the  attack,  a  like 
position  being  also  retained,  unless  altered  by  force, 
J  until  the  return  of  consciousness.     Such   is  the 
I  abridged  description  of  C,  as  commonly  given  in 
1  works  of  authority.    The  patient  is  usuaily  iu  good 
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health  at  the  time  of  seizure,  or  subject  only  to 
nervous  affections,  such  as  hysteria  (q.  V.) ;  some- 
times the  attack  is  preceded  bv  disappointment, 
fear,  violent  exciting  or  depressing  passions,  or 
even  religions  emotions,  being  in  such  cases  only 
an  extreme  form  of  what  is  otherwise  called  trance, 
reverie,  or  ecstasy  (q.  v.);  on  other  occasions,  the 
apparent  caUM1  is  more  purely  physical,  as  in  some 
of  the  hysterical  cases,  depending  on  suppressed 
menstruation.  In  nil  eases  of  cataleptic  rigidity 
and  insensibility,  it  may  bo  presumed  that  the 
brain,  as  the  organ  of  consciousness,  is  disturbed  ; 
but  it  does  tiot  appear  that  in  any  considerable 
proportion  there  is  structural  disease.  Patients 
rarely  die  during  the  attack,  which  may,  however, 
be  protracted  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  may  even 
endanger  life  indirectly  by  the  debility  consequent 
on  imperfect  nourishment.  The  circulation  and 
respiration  are,  in  most  instance!*,  little  affected ; 
cases,  however,  have  been  recorded  in  which,  in 
consequence  of  their  failure,  the  patient  has  been 
supposed  to  be  dead.  See  Death,  Apparent. 
Many  of  the  recorded  eases  of  C.  are  little  worthy 
of  credit,  and  it  has  even  been  doubted  whether 
this  curious  disease  can  ever  be  said  to  exist  except 
as  the  result  of  some  degree  of  deception,  or  at  least 
voluntary  and  conscious  regulation  of  the  muscles 
on  the  part  of  the  person  affected.  The  combination 
oC~V.  with  hysteria,  and  its  frequent  association 
with  what  arc  called  the  higher  phenomena  of 
mesmerism  (q.  v.),  are  undoubtedly  circumstances 
of  great  suspicion ;  but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong 
to  suppose  that  all  the  cases  described  were  ficti- 
tious, and  not  less  so  to  classify  them  all  under  the 
head  of  pure  imposture.  Epidemic  C.  has  been 
described,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  appear  plain 
that  the  principle  of  imitation,  bo  powerful  in  pro- 
ducing nervous  disease,  must  have  been  at  work. 
The  remedies  of  C.  arc  the  same  as  those  of  the 
States  to  which  it  is  so  ucurly  allied,  and  of  which 
it  may  be  said  to  form  a  part.  Moral  means  form  a 
large  part  of  the  treatment,  as  in  listeria.  In  some 
.  cases,  it  may  become  necessary  to  administer  food 
by  means  of  the  stomach-pump,  and  this  even  for 
weeks  or  months.  We  have  seen  such  a  case  cr.d  in 
complete  recovery. 

(  A TAUHirE  (C,r.  a  list).  Sec  BinuoGRArtnr, 
British  Muskcm,  Lirrakt,  {Stars, 

CATALO  NIA  (Spanish,  Catalnua\  nn  old  pro- 
vince and  principality  of  Spain,  now  divided  into 
the  provinces  of  Barcelona,  Tarragona,  Lerida,  and 
Cerona,  the  total  area  being  12,180  miles,  and 
the  population  (1S57),  1,735,-l'Jo.  C.  occupies  the 
north-eastern  corner  of  Spain,  having  France  on 
the  north,  and  the  Mediterranean  on  the  east  and 
south-east.  It  is  watered  by  the  Llobregnt  and 
the  Ter,  and  by  some  of  the  affluents  of  the  Ebro, 
the  last-mentioned  river  having  its  embouchure  in 
Catalonia.  The  coast  is  rugged,  its  bold  pro- 
montories being  Cajws  Creus  and  San  Sebastian, 
ntid  its  deepest  indentations  the  Hays  of  Rosas  and 
Tarragona.  With  the  exception  of  a  few  low  plains 
of  limited  extent,  the  soil  of  C.  is  that  of  n  wild 
mountainous  region  formed  by  numerous  offsets  or 
terraces  of  the  Pyrenees,  one  great  ridge  or  series  of 
ridges  extending  through  the  centre  of  the  province. 

The  terraces,  slopiug  abruptly  down  to  the  coast, 
or  to  the  narrow  coast  plains,  arc  divided  by  the 
valley  of  Llobregat  into  the  lower  and  the  upper 
Catalonian  mountains. 

The  climate  of  C,  though  fog  and  rain  arc  fre- 
quent, and  extreme  and  rapid  changes  of  tempera- 
ture prevail,  is  on  the  whole  healthy  and  favourable 
to  vegetation.  Near  Barcelona,  oranges  flourish  in 
the  open  air ;  the  fields  in  some  parts  are  bounded 
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|  by  aloe-hedges,  and  olives  grow  on  MontserruU 
j  Cork-trees  grow  on  the  mountains,  and  thickets 
;'  of  thorn-apple,  laurel,  myrtle,  |K>megranate,  box, 
rosemary,  Ac,  extend  where  the  cork  has  its  limits. 
;  Northern  upper  C.  has  a  more  severe  winter  than 
1  the  south ;  but  everywhere,  vineyard*  and  olive- 
gardens  cover  the  slopes,  and  cornfields  extend  in 
■  the  valleys.    Among  the  other  products  are  hemp, 
flax,  madder,  barilla,  and  saffron.    Hacel-nnts,  a 
'  variety  called  Barcelona  nuts,  are  extensively  grown. 
r  Meadow-lands  and  pastures  are  comparatively  rare, 
and  horned  cattle  are,  therefore,  mostly  confined  to 
the  districts  bordering  on  the  Pyrenees;  while  few 
horses  and  mules  are  kept ;  but  sheep,  gouts,  and 
swine  are  bred  in  considerable  numbers.  Silk-worms 
and  bees  are  also  reared.    The  coasts  abound  with 
fish,  and  game  is  plentiful.    The  minerals  are  coal, 
copper,  manganese,  rinc,  lead,  cobalt,  salt,  sulphur, 
and  many  varieties  of  marble. 

C.  is  the  principal  manufacturing  province  of  the 


kingdom — is 


in  iai't, 


the  Iaincashirc  of  S 


pain. 


The  inhabitants  are  neither  French  nor  Spaniards, 
their  language,  costume,  and  habits  being  quite 
distinct  from  those  of  either;  they  have  also  local 
coins,  weights,  and  measures.  In  energy,  industry, 
and  intelligence,  they  greatly  surpass  the*  rest  of  the 
Spaniards. 

C,  under  the  name  of  Ifinpania  TarmefntfutU, 
was  one  of  the  earliest,  and  remained  among  the 
last  of  the  Roman  provinces.  It  was  invaded  and 
captured  by  the  Alans,  who  were  followed  by  the 

1  (loth s,  hence  its  name,  Gothaiania,  changed  into 
Golhaluuia  or  Catalouia.    In  the  8th  c,  the  Arabs 

i  gaiued  pos.«c$sion  of  the  southern   part.  When 

|  Charlemagne,  in  788,  v.ibju  gated  Spain  as  far  as 
the  Ebro,  C.  formed  the  central  portion  of  the 
Spanish  mark,  governed  Vv  French  founts,  having 

■  Barcelona  as  their  residence.  The y  soon  made 
themselves  independent  of  France.    In  1137,  Earl 

j  Kaymund  Beretigar,  by  hi-  luurriaL'v,  united  C. 
with  Aragon ;  and  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  and 

[Isabella  (1-HSii)  united  both  with  Castile,  and  so 
C.  became  a  portion  of  the  Spanish  monarchy,  but 
never  a  very  peaceable  one.  In  modern  times 
especially,  it  has  been  the  scene  of  all  the  Carlist  in- 
surrcct  ions. 

CATA  LYSIS  (<ir.  dissolution)  is  a  term  applied 
in  Chemical  Physics  to  a  force  supposed   to  be 

1  exerted  by  one  substance  upon  a  second,  whereby 
the  latter  is  subjected  to  change  or  decomposition, 
whilst  the  former,  or  acting  substance,  remains 
comparatively  unaltered,  and  does  not  combine  with 
it.   The  force,  indeed,  has  been  ascribed  to  the  mere 

t '  action  of  contact.'  Fermentation  Is  nn  example 
of  this  force  (sec  Beeii),  when  one  part  of  yeast 
acting  upon  the  sugar  of  the  sweet  worts,  without 
entering  into  combination  with  it,  compels  loo  parts 
of  sugar  to  pass  into  alcohol  and  carbonic  acid.  • 

>  Germination,  or  the  sprouting  of  grain  when  placed 
in  the  ground,  is  another  example  where  one  part 
of  diaxtane  changes  1"<'0  parts  of  starch  iu'.o  sugar. 
No  plausible  theory  hus  been  brought  forward  to 
account  for  these  changes,  or  to  define  whut  the 

,  force  of  C.  is.  Liebig  has  suggested,  us  an  explana- 
tion, '  that  a  body  in  the  act  of  combination  or 
decomposition  enables  auother  body  with  which  it 
is  in  contact  to  enter  into  the  same  Mute ; '  but 
this  view  does  not  explain  C,  as  that  force  does 
not  act  in  the  majority  of  cafes  where  changes  are 
proceeding,  and,  moreover,  the  acting  substance, 
while  changing  itself,  never  throws  the  hotly  acting 
upon  into  the  tmne  tint?  of  ilmtirjt,  but  causes  it 
to  assume  a  new  series  of  changes  different  from 
those  pursued  by  itself. 

I    CATALYSOTYPE,  a  came  given  by  its  inventor, 
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l)r.  Wood,  to  a  modification  of  the  calotype  pro- 
cess, upon  tbc  assumption  that  light  set  up  a  cata- 
lytic  action  (see  Catalysis)  among  the  ingredients 
employed.  The  paper  is  first  washed  with  very 
dilute  hydrochloric  ucid,  to  prevent  the  formation 
of  yellow  [latchea  of  iitiseusitiveucw,  and  then 
treated  with  syrup  of  iodide  of  iron  containing  a 
trace  of  free  iodine;  it  is  then  partially  dried  be- 
tween fold*  of  blotting-paper,  and  sensitised  by 
brushing  over  it  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  silver  of  teu 
grains  to  the  ounce.  Immediate  exposure  in  the 
camera  follow  a ;  alter  which,  though  no  picture  he 
visible  at  first,  if  it  bo  allowed  to  remain  in  the  dark 
for  a  |>criod  which  varies  with  the  length  of  lime  it 
was  exposed,  and  the  amount  of  light,  a  negative 

ficture  of  great  perfection  is  gradually  developed, 
t  is  not  necessary,  however,  for  the  explanation  of 
this  phenomenon,  to  assume  that  a  catalytic  action 
is  set  up,  inasmuch  a*  the  ordinary  chemical  reac- 
tions are  quite  sufficient  to  account  for  it.  As  soon 
as  fiitrate  of  *Ur<  r  comes  in  contact  with  the  moist 
iodidti  of  iron  with  which  the  paper  is  first  imbued, 
an  interchange  of  elements  lakes  place,  untitle  of 
*ilv-r  is  precipitated  in  the  pores  of  the  jmper,  and 
prUtmitrate  of  irvu  is  diffused  over  the  surface ;  and 
this  latter  salt  is  even  a  more  energetic  developing 
ngent  than  the  ordinary  gallic  ucid,  hence  the  seem- 
ingly  spontaneous  appearance  of  the  picture.  This 
process  is  so  uncertain  in  its  results,  that  it  is  seldom 
practised. 

CATAMARA  N'  i«  a  raft  formed  of  three  planks 
lashed  together,  the  middle  one  serving  as  a 


Iodiao  Catamaran. 

and  the  other  two  for  the  sides.  The  rower  stands 
or  kneels  on  the  middle  plank,  ami  works  a  paddle. 
These  simple  vessels  are  used  by  the  natives  of 
Madras,  to  maintain  communication  between  ships 
and  the  shore,  ordinary  bouts  being  rendered  unsafe 
by  the  surf.  By  the  adoption  of  a  similar  construc- 
tion on  a  larger  scale,  some  of  the  catamarans  are 
made  large  and  strong  enough  to  carry  goods,  and 
even  artillery.  Catamarans  ns.-d  in  Brazil  consist 
simplv  of  three  logs  of  wood  tapered  at  the  end  and 
lashed  together;  they  carry  a  sail. 

CATA'NI  A.  or  CATAN'KA.  a  city  and  seaport  of 
Ficily,  situated  on  the  east  const,  near  the  foot  of 
Mount  Etna,  HI  miles  north-north- west  of  Syracuse. 
The  fertile  and  well-cultivated  neighbourhood  of  C, 
extending  along  the  south-east  base  of  Mount  Etna, 
is  styled  *  the  granary  of  Sicily,'  and  hns  given  to  C. 
the  title,  '  La  Bella  Catania.1  By  eruptions  of  the 
great  volcano  and  attendant  earthquakes,  the  city 
has  been  several  time.?  almost  entirely  destroyed — 
especially  in  the  yenr  1693;  hut  out  of  its  ruins  it 
has  always  risen  with  increased  beauty,  and  it  is 
now  the  finest  city  in  Sicily,  being  built  throughout 
on  a  beautiful  and  consistent  plan,  from  which  no 
deviation  is  allowed.  The  harbour  of  C,  formerly 
good,  was  choked  by  a  stream  of  lava  in  Ifil'S,  and 
the  mole  was  partly  destroyed,  so  that  now  it  has 
only  a  roadstead,  which  is  guarded  by  a  fort,  and 
serves  as  n  landing-place.  It  has  several  squares, 
the  finest  of  which,  in  front  of  the  cathedral,  hns  a 
statue  of  an  elephant  sculptured  in  lava.  Among 


I  its  chief  public  buildings  are  the  Benedictine  con- 
vent ami  church  of  San  Xicolo,  with  one  exception, 
[  the  grandest  structure  of  the  kind  iu  Europe ;  the 
j  town-hall;   the  cathedral,  with  its  noble  granite 
|  columns;  and  the  university,  founded  iu  1445.  It 
l  has  besides  many  handsome  churches  and  convents, 
j  and  several  educational  and  charitable  institutions, 
i  and  is  the  seat  of  one  of  the  three  high  courts 
[  in   the   Island.     The  inhabitants,  formerly  much 
I  more  numerous,  now  amouui  to  about  65.000,  and 
are  distinguished  by  their  commercial  spirit  and 
industry.     C.  has  manufactures  of  silk  and  linen 
goods,  and  of  articles  in  amber,  lava,  wood,  Ac. 
Among  the  remains  of  ancieut  times,  that  earth- 
quakes have  spared,  are  those  of  a  theatre,  an 
1  odciuui,  a  temple  of  Ceres,  Roman  baths,  and  an 
(  aqueduct.    C,  anciently  known  by  the  name  Cut  a  no, 
was  founded  by  a  Creek  colony  of  Chalcidie  origin, 
\  in  the  latter  part  of  the  8th  c.  it.  r. ;  and  as  early  as 
the  beginning  of  the  5th  c.  11.  c,  St  was  esteemed  one 
!  of  the  most  flourishing  towns  in  Sicily.    It  was 
j  taken  by  the  Athenians  under  Xicias,  and  was  deso- 
lated by  Dionysius  1. ;  but  ngaio  rose  under  tho 
Roman  sway  into  iu  former  importance.  Augustus 
here  founded  a  Roman  colony.    It  suffered  at  the 
hands  of  the  Goths,  but  once  more,  under  the 
.  Byzautiue  empire,  became  one  of  the  principal  cities 
in  the  island.    C.  gives  name  to  tho  province  of 
i  which  it  is  the  capital,  and  which  is  one  of  tho 
richest  in  Sicily,  with  an  area  of  1743  square  miles, 
and  a  population,  in  1850,  of  411,832. — C,  or, 
an  inlet  of  the  Mediterranean,  on  the  east  coast  01 
Sicilv,  extends  iu  the  form  of  a  semicircle  from  La 
Trezza  Bay  to  Cape  Santa  Crocc,  a  distance  of  18 
miles.    It  is  about  10  miles  deep,  and  receives  the 
river  Giorelta. 

CATANZARO,  a  city  of  Naples,  in  the  district 
of  Calabria  Ultra  11.,  is  beautifully  situated  on  the 
declivity  of  a  rocky  hill,  near  the  Gulf  of  Squillace, 
and  in  the  midst  "of  a  very  fertile  district.  On 
account  of  its  agreeable  climate,  many  wealthy 
families  have  made  it  their  residence.  It  hns  a 
cathedral,  nn  old  castle  of  the  Norman  period,  a 
college,  one  of  the  largest,  as  it  is  one  of  the  best 
conducted  In  the  country,  and  is  the  seat  of  one  of 
the  four  great  civil  courts  of  the  kingdom.  C. 
suffered  very  severely  by  an  earthquake  in  1781.  It 
has  manufactures  of  silk-velvet  and  woollen  fabrics, 
and  an  active  trade  in  agricultural  produce.  Pop. 
13,600. 

CATAPLASM  (a  Greek  term  for  a  poultice), 
an  application  to  diseased  or  painful  pnrN,  for  the 
purpose  of  promoting  suppuration,  relieving  pain, 
and  stimulating  or  soothiug  the  skin,  according  to 
circumstances.  A  C.  may  be  composed  of  auy  moist 
pulpy  substance  of  sufficient  consistence  to  retain 
the  water  without  dripping  or  soaking  through  tho 
thin  muslin  covering  in  which  it  is  generally  wrapped. 
The  making  of  a  poultice  well  is  a  matter  of  some 
nicety,  and  unless  the  proper  consistence  is  given  to 
the  mass,  the  application  is  apt  to  do  more  harm 
than  good.  The  linseed-meal  poultice  is  the  most 
easily  made,  and  most  satisfactory  of  all  soothing 
applications.  The  meal  is  stirred  gradually  into  a 
sufficient  quantity  of  boiling  water,  placed  in  the 
bottom  of  a  small  basin  or  teacup,  until  a  perfectly 
smooth  pulp  is  formed  of  the  proper  consistence, 
and  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cover  completely,  to 
the  thickness  ot  three-quarters  of  an  inch,  the  whole 
1  pained  part.  The  pulp  is  then  folded  up  in  muslin 
1  or  thin  calico,  and  applied  as  soon  as  the  heat  will 
1  permit  it  to  be  borne.  The  bread  and  milk,  or  even 
tiread  and  water  poultice,  is  also  very  gooil ;  as  is 
also  the  oatmeal-porridge  poultice,  to  "which  a  little 
k  butter  muy  be  added  with  advantage.    A  spoonful 
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or  two  of  yeast  may  be  added,  if  there  arc  foul 
discharges,  or  peat  charcoal  may  be  spriukled  on  the 
surface  of  the  jKMilti.  e  In  lore  it  is  applied.  Carrot 
poultices  are  in  great  favour  with  the  people  in  some 
parts  of  the  country.  Hemlock  poultice*,  made  of 
the  fresh  h  aves,  or  of  the  dried  leaves,  with  the  aid  of 
bo  me  powder  of  the  leaves,  form  a  valuable  sedative 
application  in  painful  diseases  ;  and  poppy-heads,  or 
even  opium,  are  sometimes  infused  in  t lie  water  of 
which  a  poultice  is  made,  for  the  same  purpose.  A 
stimulating  C.  or  poultice  may  be  made  by  sprinkling 
oil  of  turpentine,  or  chloroform,  or  mustard  in  mode- 
rate quantity  on  the  surface  of  any  ordinary  poultice. 
When  considerable  irritation  of  the  skin  in  a  short 
time  is  desirable,  a  mustard  C.  or  sinapism  (»inaj>i, 
mustard)  is  used. 

CATAIT  I.TA,  an  engine  of  war  used  by  the 
ancients,  somewhat  resembling  the  crossbow.  In  the 
C,  a  siring  or  rojie,  suddenly  freed  from  great  tension, 
gave  a  powerful  impulse  to  an  arrow  placed  in  a 
groove.    There  were  great  catapuluu,  fixed  upon  ft 


Catapulto. 

scaffold  with  wheels,  which  were  used  in  sieges,  and 
small  ones,  carried  in  the  hand,  which  were  employed 
in  the  field.  For  a  description  of  similar  engines  of 
ancient  warfare,  sec  articles  Bai.isia  and  Aruai.ksT. 

CATARACT,  an  opaque  condition  of  the  lens  of 
the  eye.  It  is  readily  distinguished  from  opacities 
of  the  cornea,  or  clear  front  part  of  the  eye,  by  its 
position  just  behind  the  pupil — that  round  and 
varying  aperture  in  the  iris  through  which  light  is 
admitted  into  the  back  of  the  eye.  C.  may  affect 
the  lens  alone  denticular  <".).  or  the  front  or  back  of 
the  capsule  of  the  lens  (capsular  C  ),  or  both  lens  and 
capsule  <i':ip>ulo-h'ii(irul:ir  C. ).  Its  whiteness  varies 
from  that  of  hall-boiled  white  of  cgn  to  that  of 
snow.  Heat  will  produce  a  like  change  on  the  lens 
out  of  the  body,  just  as  it  changes  while  of  egg 
from  transparent  to  opaque.  The  rounded  lens  of 
the  lish  is  »4.,  n  at  table  in  this  opaque  condition. 

• '.  is  p  iinh-ss  nnd  unaccompanied  by  inflammation. 
It  occasions  blindness  simply  by  obstructing  the 
p  i-s  of  the  liuht ;  but  C.  alone  does  not  produce  so 
complete  blindness  but  that  the  patient  can  tell  light 
from  darkness.  It  may  n.-ciir  at  anv  aye.  but  is  most 
common  in  elderly  persons,  ami  is  not  (infrequent 
in  children,  who  may  be  even  born  with  it.  The 
catoptric  test,  as  it  is  called,  is  an  ingenious  method 
of  dUiiivjuishiiig  incipient  ('.  from  certain  other  deep 
aflVetions  of  the  eye.  When  a  lighted  candle  is  held 
before  the  eve  of  a  person  who^e  back  is  to  the 
window,  three  candles  are  seen  in  the  healthy  eve. 
Two  are  erect — the  large  front  one  cruised  by  the 
convex  cornea,  the  smaller  and  faint,  r  one  behind 
bv  the  convex  front  of  the  |.  ns.  The  third,  occa- 
sion.,1  by  the  concave  back  of  the  lens,  j,  in  the 
mid. lie  :  is  small,  bright,  and  turned  upside  dowu  ; 
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aud,  when  the  candle  is  mor«d,  goes  In  the  opposite 
direction,  while  the  two  er*«t  images  move  with 
the  candle.  When  the  back  of  the  lens  becomes 
opaque,  the  inverted  im»ge  is  obscured  or  disappears; 
and  when  the  front  of  tho  lens  is  affected,  only  the 
great  front  image,  caused  by  the  cornea,  remains. 
This  curious  experiment  may  be  tried  on  a  large 
scale,  by  holding  a  common  hi-convex  lens  a  little 
way  behind  a  wateh-ghuw.  Then,  on  greasing  the 
back  of  the  lens,  to  imitate  C,  the  inverted  image 
disappears,  and  on  turning  the  lens  round,  all  but 
the  im.-ge  in  the  watch-glass  disappears. 

No  medical  or  other  treatment  has  any  influence 
in  arresting  the  progress  of  C,  nor  can  it  be  cured 
but  by  a  surgical  operation.  A  clever  imposture 
used  to  be  practised  by  quacks.  By  applying 
belladonna  to  the  eye — as  the  surgeon  does  » hen 
he  wishes  to  dilate  the  pupil  for  au  examination 
or  o|KTation — some  little  light  was  temporarily 
admitted  through  the  less  opaque  edge  of  the  lens. 
The  patient  beginning  to  see  somewhat  better,  after 
long  and  increasing  dimness  of  vision,  began  to 
congratulate  himself  on  a  cure  ;  the  quack,  of  course, 
hastened  to  get  his  money  without  waiting  for  the 
further  result,  which  was  sure  to  be  blank  disappoint- 
ment. So  loitg  as  there  is  fair  vision  with  one  eye, 
the  operation  on  the  other  may  bo  delayed.  It  is  a 
mistake  to  delay  the  operation  in  children  on  ac- 
count of  their  tender  age.  The  sooner  it  is  done 
the  better,  both  for  tho  eye  and  the  education  of  the 
child. 

Three  methods  of  operation  are  practised.  1.  For 
obturation  or  solution.  This  is  suitable  for  children, 
in  whom  the  C,  like  the  natural  lens,  is  soft,  and  in 
all  other  cases  in  which  there  is  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  C.  is  soft.  An  appropriate  needle  is  passed 
through  the  cornea ;  made  to  open  and  lacerate  the 
front  of  the  capsule,  the  rags  of  which  curl  out  of 
the  way  behind  the  iris,  so  that  their  subsequent 
opacity  does  not  obstruct  the  light;  then  the  soft 
cataractous  lens  is  punctured  and  picked  so  as  more 
effectually  to  admit  the  aqueous  humour,  which 
naturally  fills  the  space  between  the  lens  and  the 
cornea,  and  which  has  the  remarkable  property  of 
absorbing  or  dissolving  the  lens  or  cataract  when 
admitted  within  the  capsule.  This  operation  may 
require  to  be  repeated  several  times,  at  intervals 
of  a  few  weeks,  before  the  whole  C.  is  dissolved. 
•2.  /Jixplacemeht.  A  lieidle  is  passed  through  tlws 
fore  part  of  the  white  of  the  eye,  until  it  is  seen 
through  the  upper  part  of  the  pupil,  lving  across  the 
front  of  the  upper  part  of  the  lens.  This  L<  now 
pressed  back,  so  as  to  make  the  h  ns  sink  <lo«u  and 
back  into  the  vitreous  humor,  when  it  is  either 
slowly  absorbed,  or  may  in  part  |ienuKiieiitly  remain. 
The  older  method  of  displacement,  termed  couch- 
ing, in  which  the  lens  was  pushed  more  directly 
downwards,  is  now  abandoned,  us  more  likely  to 
press  on  the  retina,  and  cause  subsequent  evil  to' 
the  eye.  3.  Kstra<ti<m.  Half  the  cornea,  through 
nearly  its  whole  breadth,  is  divided  with  Beer's 
k tiife*  nn  operation  requiring  great  skill;  the  front 
of  the  capsule  is  opened,  nnd  dispo-cd  of  with  a 
needle  ;  and  the  lens  i*  gently  assisted  out  of  it* 
place,  through  the  ptq.il,  and  out  of  the  opening  in 
the  cornea,  great  care  being  taken  not  to  allow 
the  vitreous  humour  to  follow  .  Di«;  lacement  and 
extraction  are  both  applicable  1o  hard  cataracts, 
the  form  it  generally  takes  in  old  age,  as  the  lens 
itself  becomes  natura'ly  hauler  with  ng»,  as  well 
as  more  tlat  and  amber-tinted.  Displacement  is 
more  likely  to  be  followed  by  bad  consequence*, 
some  time  after,  from  the  presence  of  the  displaced 
lens,  while  the  risk  of  extraction  is  greater  at  the 
operation.  The  surgeon  mu«t  decide  what  is  best 
for  each  case.    Though  not  so  simple  aud 
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as  the  operation  for  absorption  through  the  cornea  |  not  dependent  on  any  form  of  constitutional  disorder 
for  soft  C,  displacement  and  extraction  are  |  requiring  special  means  for  its  cure,  is  best  met 
generally  very  successful  in  restoring  vision.  The  by  the  daily  use  of  the  cold  bath,  with  frequent, 
place  of  the  lena  is  supplied  by  fluid  humour,  the  exercise  in  the  open  air,  and  proper  ventilation  of  the 
refracting  power  of  which  is  nearly  equal  to  that -.  sleeping  apartment;  also  by  friction  of  the  skin. 

'  hi 


or  the  leus.  and  the  restoration  of  vision  may  be 
perfect.  All  of  these  operations  require  minute 
anatomical  knowledge  (ace  Eyk),  and  great  nicety 
ami  skill  in  the  use  of  the  instruments. 

CATARRH  (Or.  katamo,  I  flow  down),  a 
disease  of  great  frequency  in  temperate  latitudes, 
especially  in  changeable  moist  climates  in  the  winter 
season.  From  its  well-known  connection  with 
sudden  fulls  of  temporal  urn,  and  other  epidemic 
or  atmospheric  causes  (see  Infli' tnza ),  as  also 
from  the  chill  often  experienced  nt  the  commence- 
ment of  the  disease,  it  is  popularly  called  a  cold 
— a  term,  however,  perhaps  somewhat  less  definite 
in  its  meaning  than  C.  which  word  is  usually 
restricted  to  the  case  of  a  cold  affecting  the 
chest,  and  attended  with  discharge  of  mucus  by 
coughing.    A  '  cold  in  the  head'  is  termed,  in  strict 


and  by  clothing,  which,  without  being  oppressive, 
is  comfortably  warm.  Exposure  to  draughts  or 
sudden  chills,  when  the  sulfate  is  per.-piring,  is 
to  be  avoided  ;  but  a  close  confined  air  habitually 
breathed  in  a  workshop  or  bedroom,  is  a  fruitful 
predisposing  cause  of  the  disease. 

CATAWBA,  a  light  sparkling  wine,  of  rich 
Muscadine  flavour,  produced  In  the  neighborhood 
of  Cincinnati,  Ohio,  I'nitcd  Slates.  It  is  made  from  a 
grape  called  t.:e  Catawba  grape,  '  first  found  growing 
on  the  banks  of  the  Catawba  River,  in  Carolina.' 
T  is  wine,  which  is  scarcely  known  in  England,  is 
now  in  extensive  use  in  North  America,  where 
it  is  gradually  superseding  the  importation  of  the 
Rhenish  and  French  sparkling  wines,  to  which,  in, 
general  character,  it  bears  a  resemblance.  The 
vineyards  where  the  C.  is  produced,  are  situated  on 
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scientific  language,  ( 'ori/za  ;  we  shall,  however,  keep  1  the  steep  and  beautiful  elopes  wiih  a  southern 
both  forms  in  view  in' the  present  article.  C,  or  '  exposure  on  the  hanks  of  the  Ohio  River,  under 
cold,  commonly  begins  with  a  feeling  of  chilliness,  <  the  shelter  of  high  hills  on  the  north.  The  great 
which  may  or  may  not  be  attributable  to  external 
cause*.  Sometimes  this  is  absent,  there  being 
only  a  sense  of  languor  and  indisposition ;  not 
unfrequently  there  Is  no  sensation  of  an  unusual 
kind,  until  a  stuffing  is  experienced  in  the  nostrils, 
or  severe  headache,  or  hoarseness  with  cough, 
or  oppression  of  the  breathing.  The  regular  form 
of  a  cold  is  to  attack  the  nostrils  first,  and  after- 
wards the  air-passages  leading  to  the  client.  When 
it  habitually  attacks  the  chest,  without  running 
through  its  ordinary  course  as  indicated  above,  ' 
there  is  often  some  special  cause  of  delicacy  in  the 
lungs,  or  some  constitutional  tendency  towards  con- 
sumption (q.  v.).  The  discharge  is  in  the  beginning 
watery,  becoming  afterwards  more  abundant,  glairy, 
and  of  yellowish  colour;  the  early  stages  of  the 
disease  are  attended  by  considerable  irritation  of  the 
surfaces  affected,  and  probably  no  one  of  the  little 
miseries  of  life  is  more  prostrating  and  discouraging 
for  the  time  than  a  bad  cold  in  the  head.  The 
tendency  of  C.  to  attack  the  chest,  aird  thus  to  pass 
into  Bronchitis  or  Pneumonia  (q.  v.),  or  to  lay  the 
foundation  of  tubercular  disease,  constitutes  almost 
its  only  danger.    See  Ciust,  Disr  wsr.s  of. 

Thi-  treatment  of  a  cold  is  commonly  a  simple 
matter,  so  far  as  the  particular  attack  is  concerned. 
Confinement  to  the  house,  and,  in  severe  cases,  to 
bed,  or  to  the  sofa,  for  a  day  or  two  ;  a  w  arm  hip 
or  foot  bath,  to  remove  the  chill  ;  light  farinaceous 
diet,  and,  if  the  stomach  and  bowels  are  at  all 
loaded,  a  do«e  or  two  of  some  gentle  laxative,  are 
commonly  sufficient  to  subdue  the  disease.  Some 
per-ons  cure  their  colds  by  entire  abstinence  from 
food,  and  as  much  as  possible  from  drink ;  others  by 
a  large  opiate,  or  by  a  succession  of  doses  of  Hover's 
powder;  others  hy  spirit  of  mindererus  and  pare- 
goric ;  some  even  profess  to  carry  out  the  popular 


grower  of  the  C.  has  becu  Mr.  Longworth,  an 
esteemed  and  wealthy  proprietor  in  this  quarter, 
who,  embarking  in  the  pursuit  less  on  business 
considerations  than  as  an  enthusiast,  has  succeeded, 
after  much  patient  care  and  expense,  in  producing 
a  wine  that  throughout  the  States  finds  more 
favour,  and  commands  a  higher  pr  ice,  than  the 
choicest  wines  imported.  Some  of  the  finer  kinds 
of  C.  rival  the  best  chnmpagno  in  delicacy  and 
purity,  and  sre  not  to  be  confounded  with  inferior 
American  imitations. 

CATBALO  CAN.  or  CADVAI.O  XCA,  a  town  of 
the  Philippines,  capital  of  the  island  of  Samar,  on  a 
j  small  bay  on  the  west  coast.    The  houses  are  mostly 
I  constructed  of  nipn  palm,  but  there  arc  some  of 
stone.    Pop.  about  7ot)ti. 

|  CA'T-BIRD  {Tunhia  frlirox),  an  American 
i  thrush,  of  the  same  group'  with  the  mocking-bird, 
I  which  it  resembles  in  its  vocal  powers.  It  is  a 
bird  of  passage,  making  its  way  northward  in 
spring  through  Georgia  and  Carolina  as  far  as 
Massachusetts.  It  feeds  on  fruit  and  berries  of  all 
kinds,  worms,  and  insects;  builds  a  large  nest  of 
dry  twigs,  weed-,  kc„  without  any  attempt  at  con- 
cealment, itr  a  bush  or  tree,  often  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  human  habitations,  ami  shews  extra- 
ordinary boldness  in  the  defence  of  its  young.  It 
has  its  name  from  a  mewing  cry  which  it  utters 
when  annoyed  by  an  intruder  "approaching  too 
near  its  nest. 

CATCH,  a  species  of  musical  composition  peculiar 
to  England,  and  itr  the  canon  style.    The  words  of 
the  C.  are  generally  humorous,  and  intended  to  be 
sung  in  social  parties  over   a  glass.    The  music 
I  is  generally  for  three  voices,  of  which  there  exist 
I  hundreds  of  specimens  from  the  time  of  Puree!)  to 
I  the  present  day.    As  in  the  canon,  each  voice  takes 
j  up  the  subject  at  a  certain  distance  after  the  first 
'  has  begun.    One  of  the  best  specimens  of  a  C.  is 
by  Calcott,  on  Hawkins's  and  Burney's  Histories  of 
Music,  where  the  humour  lies  In  one  of  the  parts 
I  repeating  '  Burney's  history  ' — sounding  like  'burn 
his   history'— while    the  "others    are  advocating 
Hawkins. 

CA'TCHFLT,  the  common  English  name  of 
several  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cari/op/ii/llmra— 
as  S'liitr  Arwrria,  S.  Any  lira,  Ltjrhnix  Yitcaria,  kv. 
— which  being  clammy,  in  consequence  of  a  peculiar 
exudation,  on  the  calyx,  on  the  joints  of  the  stem, 


maxim,  '  stuff  a  cold,  ami  starve  a  fever,'  and  main- 
tain, that  a  good  dinner,  arid  a  tumbler  of  whisky 
or  brandy  toddy,  are  the  best  specifics.  That  colds 
pet  w  ell  under  all  these  methods,  needs  not  be  denied  ; 
but  that  any  violently  perturbativo  or  specific 
practice  assists  the  cure,  or  shortens  the  disease, 
has  yet  to  he  proved;  and  multiplied  experience  has 
shown,  that  'stuffing  a  cold'  is  by  no  moans  to  be 
commended.  In  the  later  stages,  however,  a  more 
liberal  diet  than  at  first,  and  iir  some  cases  even  a 
moderate  allowance  of  stimulants,  affords  consider- 
able relief  from  the  feeling  of  depression  that  remains 
for  a  time  on  the  subsidence  of  a  catarrh.  The 

tendency  to  this  disease,  when  habitual,  and  when  |  kc,  often  prove  fatal  to  insects  settling  upon  them. 
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Sec  Lychms  and  Silkml— The  name  in  sometimes 
employed  by  botanists  as  a  sort  of  popular  equiva- 
lent lo  Silt  nr. — Dtvnira  niuncijiiiiri  is  also  sonictiincs 
called  the  Carolina  Calchlly.    See  Diokju. 

CA  'TCHPOLE,  a  sheriff's  officer,  or  bailiff,  is 
bo  called  in  England,  probably  because  he  was  iu 
use  to  catch  hU  victim  by  the  poU%  or  head. 

CATEAIT,  Lk,  or  C  ATE  A  U-C  AM  B  RESIS,  a 
town  of  Fniiicc,  in  the  department  of  Nord,  situated 
on  the  Si-lie,  1-1  miles  cast-south-east  of  Catnhrai. 
C.  hits  mnnufietures  of  shawls,  merinoes,  calicoes, 
and  leather;  it  has  also  breweries  and  distilleries. 
Pop.  8620.  It  is  celebrated  a*  the  place  where, 
in  1551),  the  treaty  known  as  that  of  Caiean-Can- 
bresis  was  concluded  between  Henri  II.  of  France 
and  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  by  which  the  former 
monarch  ceded  to  the  latter,  Savoy.  Corsica,  and 
nearly  SJOo  forts  in  Italy  and  the  Low  Countries. 

CATECHISM,  from  a  Greek  word,  kateched, 
which  iiieaus  to  rewound,  or  sound  into  one's  ears  ; 
liencc  to  instruct  by  word  of  mouth.  Persons  under- 
going instruction  in  the  principles  of  Christianity 
were  hence  called  catechumens  (kaiichoumenoi),  and 
the  teacher  appointed  for  thU  purpose  was  called  a 
caUch'sl.  Hence  any  system  of  teaching  by  question 
and  answer  is  called  a  Catechism. 

Catechisms  have  long  formed  one  of  the  principal 
means  employed  for  popular  instruction  iu  the 
truths  and  duties  of  the  Christian  religiou.  The 
composition  of  the  first  catechisms  was,  in  all 
probability,  suggested  by  the  ordinary  oral  instruction 
of  catechumens,  and  was  intended  for  the  help  both 
of  teachers  and  pupils.  It  appears  to  have  been 
in  the  8th  and  9th  centuries  that  the  lirst  regular 
catechisms  were  compiled,  of  which  that  by  Kero, 
a  monk  of  St.  Gall,  and  that  ascribed  to  Otfried  of 
Weissenburg,  are  among  the  most  noted.  At  later 
periods,  the  use  of  catechisms  prevailed  chiefly 
among  the  opponents  of  the  hierarchy,  as  among 
the  Waldenscs,  the  Albigenses,  the  WickliiHlcB,  und, 
above  all,  among  the  Bohemian  Brethren.  The 
term  C.  oppcars  to  have  been  first  employed  in  its 
present  sense  among  the  latter.  At  an  early  period 
in  the  history  of  the  Reformation,  the  Reformers 
began  to  avaii  themselves  of  this  method  of  popular 
instruction,  and  their  catechisms  became  important 
instruments  in  that  great  religious  movement  In 
1520,  Luther  published  his  first  short  catechism. 
In  1523,  Justus  Jonas  and  John  Agricola  were 
intrusted  with  the  preparation  of  a  Catechism.  In 
15*29,  Luther  published  his  Larger  and  Smaller 
Catechisms,  which  found  a  place  among  the  sym- 
bolical books  or  standards  of  the  Lutheran  churches. 
A  number  of  Catechisms  were  published  also  by 
the  Swiss  Reformers,  and  by  those  of  England  and 
other  countries.  The  Geneva  Catechisms,  Larger 
and  Smaller,  were  the  work  of  Calvin.  Thev 
were  published  in  1536,  were  speeJily  translated 
into  various  languages,  and  became  acknowledged 
standards  of  the  Reformed  churches,  not  only  in 
Switzerland  but  in  the  Low  Countries,  in  France  and 
in  Hungary.  The  Church  of  Geneva  has  set  aside 
the  authority  of  these  catechisms —The  Zurich  C. 
is  received  as  a  standard  in  the  Church  of  Zurich. 
— The  Heidelberg  or  Palatinate  C.  is  of  greater 
importance,  however,  than  any  other  as  a  standard 
of  the  Swiss  Reformed  churches.  It  was  compiled 
by  the  Heidelberg  theologians,  Caspar  Olcvian  and 
Zu-harias  Crainus,  at  the  request  of  the  Elector 
Frederic  III.  of  tho  Palatinate;  it  was  published 
in  15r,u,  was  approved  by  several  synods,  and  was 
subjected  to  a  revision  by  the  Synod  of  Dort.— 
In  the  Church  of  Rome,  the  Romish  or  Tridentine 
C.  is  of  high  authority.  It  was  prepared  in 
accordance  with  the  decrees  of  the  Council  of 
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Trent,  by  Archbishop  Leon.  Marino,  Bishop  .Lgidius 
Foscorari,  and  the  Portuguese  Dominican,  Francis 
Fureiro ;  revised  by  Cardinals  Borrnmeo,  Sirlet,  and 
Autonian,  and  sanctioned  by  Pope  Pius  V.  It 
was  published  at  Rome  in  1566. — The  C.  of  tho 
Orthodox  Creek  Church  was  prepared  by  Peter 
Mogilas,  metropolitan  in  Kiew,  and  published 
iu  1612.  It  received  authority  as  a  standard  or 
symbolical  book  from  a  synod  at  Jerusalem  in 
1672.  It  is  often  called  the  Larger  Russiun  C. 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  Smaller  C,  prepare  d  by 
order  of  Peter  the  Great. — Besides  these  catechisms, 
which  huve  a  historic  interest,  or  arc  of  import- 
ance from  their  symbolical  character,  there  have 
appeared  at  all  periods,  since  the  Reformation, 
many  others,  both  Protestant  aud  Roman  Catholic, 
some  doctrinal,  some  controversial,  some  devoted 
to  particular  subjects,  as  the  sacraiucuis,  or  to 
particular  purposes,  as  the  preparation  of  candidates 
for  admission  to  the  Lord's  Supper,  some  adapted 
to  the  mental  capacity  of  very  young  children,  Ac 
The  opinion,  however,  has  become  prevalent,  that 
doctrinal  abstracts  are  not  the  best  form  iu  which 
religion  can  be  presented  to  the  young,  and  tho 
use  of  catechisms  has  accordingly  btcu  iu  some 
measure  relinquished  in  favour  of  other  methods 
of  instruction. 

The  C.  of  the  Church  of  England,  with  which  we 
are  most  familiar,  is  the  smaller  one  published  in  tho 
Book  of  Common  Prayer.  It  is  in  two  parts:  tho 
hfsL  contains  and  explains  the  Baptismal  Covenant, 
the  Creed,  the  Ten  Commandments,  and  the  Lord's 
Prayer;  the  second  explains  the  two  sacraments. 
Baptism  and  the  Lord's  Supper.  It  is  not  known 
with  absolute  certainty  who  was  the  author  of  the 
first  part;  probably  Cranmer  and  Ridley  had  the 
principal  hand  in  framing  the  questions  and  answers. 
It  was  originally  put  forth  with  the  42  Articles 
iu  the  reign  of  Edward  VI.,  aud  condemned  as 
heretical  in  the  reign  of  Mary.  It  must  not  be 
confounded  with  Cru timer's  C,  which  was  a  larger 
work,  differently  arranged,  and  translated  chiefly 
from  the  German  C.  used  in  Nuremberg.  This  first 
part  of  the  church  C.  is  spokeu  of  as  the  Ofiorter 
Catechism. 

There  was  a  larger  church  C.  compiled  also  in  the 
reign  of  Edward  VI.,  by  Ponet,  as  Is  supposed,  and 
it  corresponds  in  some  degree  with  the  smaller  work 
above  described.  It  was  afterwards  revised  and 
enlarged  by  Noel,  Dean  of  St.  Paul's,  and  published 
in  1570  ;  and  though  never  officially  promulgated  by 
the  church,  it  has  -some  authority  from  having  been 
approved  by  the  lower  house  of  Convocation.  At 
tho  Hani  pi  on  Court  Conference,  in  the  reign  of 
James  I.,  the  Shorter  C.  was  considered  too  short, 
and  the  larger  one  of  Noel's  too  long  ;  and  accord- 
ingly, at  the  king's  suggestion,  an  addition  was 
made  to  the  former  of  that  explanation  of  the  two 
sacraments  which  now  forms  the  second  part  of  tho 
church  catechi-m.  This  was  drawn  up  by  Dr. 
Overall.  The  whole  is  a  work  much  esteemed  by 
all  sections  of  the  church,  as  remarkable  for  its 
simplicity,  truth,  and  catholicity.  It,  however, 
states  the  baptismal  theory  in  a  way  that  is  not 
very  acceptable  lo  the  extreme  Low  Church  party. 
The  rubrics  in  the  Common  Prayer  Book  enjoin  the 
teaching  of  the  C.  in  the  church  on  Sundays  and 
holidays  after  the  2d  lesson  at  Evening  Prayer ; 
and  the  59th  canon  contains  a  like  injunction, 
imposing  penalties  on  the  clergy  who  neglect  this. 
The  custom  of  catechising  in  the  church  had  fallen 
into  almost  universal  disuse,  but  in  many  parishes  it 
has  been  revived  with  excellent  results. 

The  Larger  and  Shorter  Catechisms,  which,  with 
the  Westminster  Confession  of  F'aith,  constitute  the 
standards  or  symbolical  books  of  the  Preebjteriaa 
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churches  throughout  the  British  empire  and  the 
United  States  of  America,  were  compiled  by  the 
Assembly  (q.  v.)  of  Divines  at  Westminster:  the, 
Shorter  C.  '  to  be  a  directory  for  catechising  such 
as  are  of  weaker  capacity';'  the  Larger,  'for 
catechising  such  as  have  made  some  proficiency 
in  the  knowledge  of  the  Christian  religion.'  The 
Shorter  C.  was  presented  to  the  English  House 
of  Commons  on  5th  November  1  i*>  1 7  ;  the  larger 
on  the  Hth  April  1848;  and  in  July  1048,  both 
received  the  sanction  of  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland— the  General  Assembly, 
in  the  act  approving  of  the  Larger  C,  declaring 
it  to  be  *  a  rich  treasure  for  increasing  knowledge 
among  the  people  of  God,'  and  that  'they  bless  the 
Lord  thut  so  excellent  a  catechism  has  been  pre- 
pared.' The  Shorter  C.  has,  however,  been  far  more 
generally  used  for  the  purpose  of  instruction  than 
the  Larger,  which  has  been  generally  felt  to  he 
too  minute  in  its  statement*,  and  too  burdensome 
to  the  memory  to  be  employed  as  a  catechism. 
Even  the  Shorter  C.  is  regarded  by  many,  who 
substantially  adhere  to  its  doctrine,  as  earn- 
ing the  statement  of  dogmatic  theology  beyond 
what  is  proper  for  elementary  instruction,  whilst 
it  has  been  long  f.  It  to  he  unsuitable  for  the  very 
youug  and  the  very  ignorant,  and  its  use  is 
now  almost  always  preceded  by  that  of  catechisms 
more  adapted  to  their  capacity.  Its  influence,  how- 
ever, lias  been  very  great  in  forming  the  religions 
opinions,  and  in  exercising  and  training  the  Intel- 
lectual faculties,  wherever  Prcshyterianism  has 
prevailed;  for  it  has  been,  and  still  is,  in  almost 
universal  use  among  Presbyterians  shaking  the 
English  language,  and  to  a  considerable  extent 
oniony  Independents  and  Congrcgationalists  both  in 
Britain  and  America.  In  Holland  also,  a  translation 
of  it  has  been  much  used.  Tt  is  very  generally 
regarded,  by  those  whose  doctrinal  views  are  in 
accordance  with  it,  as  an  admirable  compend  of 
Christian  doctrine  and  duty. — The  authorship  of 
the  Westminster  Assembly's  Catechisms  has  been 
the  subject  of  much  debate,  or  at  least  the  author- 
ship of  the  first  drafts  of  them;  it  being  admitted 
th  it  they  were  prepared  with  great  care  by  com- 
mittees of  the  Assembly.  Hut  the  probability 
appears  to  be.  that  their  authorship  is  to  be  ascribed 
entirely  to  these  committees;  and  that,  like  the 
Westminster  Confession  of  Faith,  they  are  thus  the 
result  of  the  joint  labours  of  many.  From  discoveries 
recently  made  by  Br.  M'Crie.  it  seems  probable  that 
at  least  the  plan  or  scheme  of  the  Shorter  C.  is  to  be 
ascribed  to  Mr.  Palmer. 

CATECHU,  a  substance  employed  both  as  a 
colouring  matter  and  medicinally  as  an  astringent. 
The  C.  of  commerce  is  obtained  chiefly  from  Fast 
Indian  trees,  such  as  the  C.  tree  (Acacia  Catechu), 
betcl-Miit,  Ac.  ;  but  the  greater  part  of  that  which 
is  exported  from  India  is  made  from  the  C.  tree. 
It  is  known  iu  India  by  the  name  Kutt ;  and  C. 
iri  said  to  be  a  name  compounded  of  two  words 
pignifving  the  juice  of  a  t^rc  (raff,  a  tree,  and  chu, 
juice).  Ci  Tcit  is  another  form  of  one  or  other  of 
these  names,  and  is  a  common  commercial  name. 
The  heart  wood  alone  of  the  tree  yields  ('.,  which  is 
obtained  by  cutting  it  into  .small  chi|*s,  and  boiling 
it  in  water,"  straining  the  liquid  from  time  to  time, 
and  adding  fresh  supplies  of  chips,  till  the  extract 
is  of  sufficient  consistence  to  be  poured  into  clay 
moulds,  which  are  usually  of  a  square  shape  ;  or 
■when  of  the  thickness  of  tar,  it  is  allowed  to  harden 
for  two  days,  so  that  it  will  not  run,  and  is  formed 
into  balls  about  the  size  of  oranges,  which  axe  placed 
on  husks  of  rice  or  on  leaves,  and  appear  in  com- 
merce enveloped  in  them.  The  C.  manufacturers 
in  Northern  India  move  lo  different  parts  of  the 


country  nt  different  seasons,  and  erect  temporary 
huts  in  the  jungles,  where  they  carry  on  their  opera- 
tions. The  C.  tree  ahounds  chiefly  in  the  Bombay 
and  Bengal  presidencies  ;  is  a  small,  erect,  thorny 
tree,  with  a  roundish  head  of  (generally)  prickly 
branches.  Its  sapwood  is  yellow,  the  heart-wood 
dark  red.  C.  is  brittle,  and  can  readily  be  broken 
into  fragments;  is  soluble  in  water,  and  possesses  an 
astringent  taste,  but  no  odour.  It  is  a  very  perma- 
nent colour,  and  is  employed  in  the  dyeing  of  blacks, 
browns,  fawns,  drabs,  and  greens,  ii  contains  much 
tanuiu,  and  an  acid*  called  Catcchuie  Acid,  which 
can  be  isolated  in  white  silky  crystals.  It  is  often 
adulterated  with  earthy  substances,  but  its  ready 
solubility  in  water  and  alcohol,  should  at  once  shew 
the  presence  of  such,  by  leaving  them  behind  in  an 
insoluble  state. — The  C.  of  the  betel-nut  U  obtained 
by  boiling  first  the  uuts,  and  then  the  extract  to  a 
proper  consistency.  A  first  boiling  of  the  nuts  for 
some  hours  is  said  to  yield  a  black  kind  of  C,  called 
Katxn ;  and  a  second  boiling,  after  the  nuts  are 
dried,  a  yellowish-brown  kind,  called  ('oury,  which 
is  considered  the  best,  and  is  sold  for  the  highest 
price.  The  former  appears  in  commerce  under  the 
name  of  Colombo  C.  or  Ceylon  C.  (or  Cutch).  in  the 
form  of  circular  flat  cakes,  covered  on  one  side  with 
husks  of  rice.  The  latter  docs  not  seem  to  reach 
Europe. — Gambir  (q.  v.)  may  be  regarded  as  a  kind 
of  catechu.  Kino  (q.  v.)  is  sometimes  confounded 
with  catechu.  Terra  Japonic*,  or  Japan  Earth,  is 
an  old  name  for  C,  not  quite  disused,  which  was 
given  to  it  on  the  supposition  of  its  being  an  earthy 
substance  brought  from  Japan. 

CATECHU  MENS  (Cr.  persors  undergoing  a 
course  of  instruction;  see  Catkohbm),  the  appel- 
lation given,  in  the  early  Christian  Church,  to 
those  converted  Jews  ami  heathens  who  had  not 
yet  received  baptism,  but  were  undergoing  a  course 
of  training  and  instruction  preparatory  to  it.  They 
had  a  place  assigned  them  in  the  congregation, 
but  were  not  )KMtnitt«d  to  be  present  at  the  dispen- 
sation of  the  Lord's  Supper.  In  the  apostolic 
a^e,  convert*  apjiear  to  have  been  at  once  admitted 
to  the  sacraments ;  but  afterwards  this  ceased  to  be 
the  case,  and  a  period  of  probation  was  required. 
The  C.  were  divided  into  different  classes  or  grades, 
according  to  their  proficiency— those  of  the  lowest 
grade  were  not  permitted  to  be  present  during  the 
prayers  of  the  congregation  ;  and  those  only  of 
the  highest,  and  who  had  been  declared  fit  to  be 
baptized  at  the  next  odministration  of  the  ordi- 
nance, were  permitted  to  witness  the  dispensation 
of  the  Lords  Supper.  The  term  C.  was  after- 
wards employed  to  designate  young  members  of  the 
Christian  Church  who  were  receiving  instruction 
to  prepare  them  for  confirmation  or  for  the  Lord's 
Supper,  and  it  is  still  ofteu  used  iu  this  i 


CATEGORIES.  This  designation  has  come 
down  to  us  from  Aristotle.  One  of  the  books  of 
his  Ormmm  or  Logical  System  is  so  named.  The 
C,  or  Predicaments,  as  the  schoolmen  called  them, 
are  to  be  understood  as  an  attempt  at  a  compre- 
hensive classification  of  all  that  exists,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  logical  affirmation,  proof,  or  disproof.  The 
entire  universe  may  be  classified  in  various  ways — 
as  into  things  celestial  and  terrestrial;  into  matter 
and  spirit;  into  organised  and  unorganised;  into 
minerals,  plants,  animals,  Ac.  But  the  classifi- 
cation contemplated  under  the  C.  proceeds  on  the 
very  general  properties  or  attributes  that  most 
extensively  pervade  all  existing  things,  although 
in  unequal  degrees.  A  good  example  is  Quantity, 
which  pertains  to  everything  that  we  know  or  can 
think  of.  We  give  the  Aristotelian  enumeration— 
the  first  column  is  the  original  Greek;  the  secoud, 
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the  Latin  rendering  of  tbe  schoolmen  ;  the  third,  the 
corresponding  English  words : 


Oiiola, 
Tlotror, 
tloiov, 

npot  ti, 
rioitiK, 

not, 

IloTf, 

Ex*'". 
Mr.  J.  S.  Mill 
above  scheme  : 


Substantia, 

QuanUla*, 

Quality-, 


Substance. 

Quantity. 

Quality. 


Actio, 
lWlo, 
I  Li, 

Quando, 
Situ*. 
Habitus, 


ra»ivlty. 
Position  in  Pn.iee. 
lV»ilion  in  Tiiuo. 
Situation. 
Possession, 
has  the  following  remarks  on  the 
'The  itn|>eifections  of  this  clarifi- 
cation are  too  obvious  to  require,  ami  its  merit*  are 
not  sufficient  to  reward,  a  minute  examination.  It 
is  a  mere  catalogue  of  tlie  distinctions  rudely  marked 
out  by  the  language  of  familiar  life,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  to  penetrate,  by  philosophical  analysis, 
to  the  ralionalf  even  of  these  common  distinctions. 
Such  an  analysis,  however  superficially  conducted, 
would  have  shewn  the  enumeration  to  be  both 
redundant  and  defective.  Some  objects  arc  admitted, 
and  others  repeated  several  time*  under  different 
heads.  It  is  like  a  division  of  unimaU  into  men, 
quadrupeds,  horses,  asses,  and  ponies.  That,  for 
instance,  could  not  be  a  very  comprehensive  view  of 
the  nature  of  Relation,  which  could  exclude  action, 
passivity,  and  local  situation  from  that  category. 
The  same  observation  applies  to  position  in  time 
and  position  in  space  ;  while  the  distinction  between 
the  latter  and  situation  is  merely  verbid.' — Logic, 
book  i.,  chap.  iii.  §  1.  Pome  writers  have  endea- 
voured to  save  the  C.  from  these  objections,  by 
declaring  that  the  fourth,  Relation,  is  to  be  looked 
upon  as  a  general  head,  comprehending  the  remain- 
ing six  tinder  it.  But  there  is  no  evidence  that 
Aristotle  had  this  view  in  his  mind  ;  on  the  con- 
trarv,  it  appears  almost  certain  that  his  idea  of 
Relation  was  too  narrow  and  limited  to  admit  of  his 
giving  it  so  great  a  comprehension. 

Mr.  Mill  gives  as  the  result  of  his  own  analysis, 
the  following  enumeration  and  classification  of 
existences  or  describable  things  : 

1.  Feelings,  or  Slates  of  Consciousness ;  which  are 
the  most  comprehensive  experience  that  the  human 
mind  can  nttain  to,  since  even  the  external  world  is 
only  known  as  conceived  by  our  minds. 

•2.  The  Minds  which  experience  those  feelings. 
3.  The  Bodies,  or  Exiernal  Objects,  which  are 
supposed  to  excite  all  that  class  of  feelings  that  we 
denominate  Sensations. 

•t.  The  Successions  and  Co-existences,  the  Like- 
nesses and  I'nlikenesses.  between  feelings  or  stales 
of  consciousness.  Although  those  relations  are 
considered  by  us  to  subsist  between  the  bodies,  or 
things,  external  to  our  minds,  we  are  driven  in  the 
last  resort  to  consider  them  as  really  subsisting  be- 
tween the  states  of  each  one's  own  individual  mind. 

Mr.  Mill  shews  that  all  possible  Propositions— 
and  it  is  with  the  truth  or  falsehood  of  Propositions 
thai  the  science  of  Logic  has  chiefly  to  do — affirm 
or  deny  one  or  other  of  the  following  properties  or 
facts:  Existence — the  most  general  attribute  of  all — 
Co-exist  cine,  Sequence  or  Succession,  Causation — a 
peculiar  case  of  Sin  cession— and  Resemblance.  It 
is  to  arrive  at  this  classification  of  Propositions,  for 
the  purpose  of  logic,  that  the  foregoing  analysis, 
corresponding  to  the  Aristotelian  C,  was  made. 
The  properties  affirmed  of  any  thing  or  things,  or 
the  things  of  which  any  properties  are  affirmed, 
come  under  some  one  or  other  of  the  four  heads 
above  given. 

The  C.  of  Kant,  which  arc  sometimes  brought 
into  comparison  with  those  of  Aristotle,  are  con- 
ceived under  a  totallv  different  point  of  view.  Sec 


Sir  W.  Hamilton's  Di*rta*iotu  oh  Philosophy,  2d 
edit.,  p.  2fl.  They  refer  to  certain  forms  supposed 
to  be  Inherent  in  the  understanding  itself,  under 
which  the  mind  embraces  the  objects  of  actual 
experience.  The  Kantian  philosophy  supposes  that 
human  knowledge  is  partly  made  up  of  the  sensa- 
tions of  outward  things — Colour.  Sound,  Touch.  &c. 
— and  partly  of  intuitions  existing  in  the  mind  prior 
to  all  experience  of  the  actual  world.  This  is  the 
point  of  difference  between  the  school  of  Locke — 
who  rejected  all  innate  ideas,  conceptions,  or  forms 
— and  the  school  of  Kant.  No  Mich  question  was 
raised  under  the  Aristotelian  categories.  Kant's 
enumeration  of  his  innate  forme  is  as  follows : 

1.  Quantity,  including  unity,  multitude,  totality  ; 

2.  Quality,  including  reality,  negation,  limitation  ; 

3.  Relation,  including  substance  and  accident,  cause 
and  effect,  action  and  reaction  ;  4.  Modality,  which 
includes  possibility,  existence,  necessity.  These 
indicate  the  elements  of  our  knowledge  a  priori ;  it 
being  the  opinion  of  the  author,  that  such  notions, 
as  Causation,  Necessity,  &c,  cannot  be  obtained 
from  the  exercise  of  our  senses  and  intelligence  upon 
the  world  of  realities,  but  must  have  been  somehow 
or  other  imprinted  upon  the  mind  originally. 

CATENARY.  Tho  C.  is  the  curve  formed  by 
a  flexible  homogeneous  cord  hanging  freely  between 
two  ]K>iuts  of  support,  and  acted  on  by  no  other  force 
than  gravity.  If  the  cord  is  not  homogeneous,  and 
the  density  varies  in  any  regular  way,  the  cord 
hangs  in  a  curve  slightly  different  iu  shape  from 
that  of  the  ordinary  catenary.  The  C.  possesses 
several  remarkable  probities,  one  of  which  is,  that 
its  centre  of  gravity  <q.  v.)  is  lon  er  than  that  of  any 
curve  of  equal  perimeter,  and  with  the  same  fixed 
points  for  its  extremities.  Where  the  cord  is  such 
that  the  weight  of  any  part  of  it  is  proportioned  to 
its  horizontal  projection,  the  curve  is  a  parabola 
(q  v.).  The  latter  curve  and  the  ordinary  C.  are 
of  importance  chiefly  iu  the  theory  of  suspension 
bridges  (q.  v.).  The  properties  of  the  C.  will  be 
found  fully  analysed  in  all  the  leading  works  on 
mechanics. 

CATENI  PORA,  a  genus 
corals  peculiar  to  Paheo/.nie 
strata,  confined  in  Britain 
to  the  Silurian  measures. 
The  genus  is  easily  recog- 
nised. The  cells  are  ter- 
minal and  ovul,  arranged 
like  a  loose  net-work  of 
chains,  hence  called  'chain 
coral.'  Vertical  anasto- 
mosing la  in  el  he  united  the 
cells  together,  and  formed 
a  hemispherical  polypidom, 
sometimes  of  great  size. 

CATERPNA,  Svnta,  a 
town  of  Sicily,  in  the  prov- 
ince  of   Caltatiisetta,  nnd 
7    miles    north-north-west  Catcnipora  i 
of  the  town  of  that  name. 

It  is  situated  on  a  hill  near  the  river  Salso.  is  forti- 
fied, has  manufactures  of  fine  earthenware  ;  and  in 
the  neighbourhood  are  found  jaspers  and  agates  of 
good  quality.    Pop.  fiftisi. 

CATERPILLAR,  the  name  given  to  the  lame 
of  lepidopterous  insects— butterflies,  moths,  and 
hawk-moths  Caterpillars  exhibit  as  great  differ- 
ences us  subsist  among  the  perfect  insects  into 
which  they  change,  and  the  family,  genus,  and 
species  mas'  be  determined  by  the  characters  of  the 
('.,  as  well  as  of  the  perfect  insect.  Their  body  is 
generally  long,  nearly  cylindrical,  soft,  and  consist- 
ing of  twelve  rings  'or  segments  besides  the  bead. 
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with  nine  spiracle*  or  small  openings  for  respiration 
on  each  side.  The  head  is  much  harder  than  the 
rest  of  the  body,  of  a  sort  of  almost  horny  substance, 
and  has  six  email  shining  point**  on  each  wide,  which 
are  regarded  as  simple  or  tie m mafic  eyes,  and  is  also 
furnished  with  two  very  short  rudimentary  antcuiue. 
The  mouth  w  adapted  for  tearing,  cutting,  and  mas- 
ticating the  substances  on  which  the  C.  is  destined 
to  feed,  which  are  very  various  in  the  different 
•species,  although  in  all  extremely  different  from  the 
food  of  the  perfect  inject:  it  is  provided  with  two 
strong  mandiltU*.  or  upper  jaws;  two  niaxilfa,  or 
lower  jaws;  a  labium,  or  lower  lip;  and  four  palpi. 
or  feelers.  In  the  nioulh  also  u  situated  the  spin- 
m  rrt  of  those  species  w  hich,  w  hen  they  change  into 
the  chrysalis  or  pupi  state,  envelope  themselves  iu 
silken  cocoons.  See  Silk-worm.  The  first  three 
segments  of  the  body  are  each  furnished  with  a  pair 
of  feet,  which  are  hard  and  scaly,  and  represent  the 
six  feet  of  the  perfect  insect  ;  some  of  the  remain- 
ing segments  are  also  furnished  with  feet,  varying 
in  all  from  four  to  ten  in  number,  the  last  pair 
situated  at  the  posterior  extremity  of  the  body ; 
but  those  feet  are  soft  and  membranous  or  fleshy,  ami 
armed  at  their  extremity  with  a  sort  of  circlet  of 
minute  Imolis.  All  the  feet  or  legs  are  very  short. 
Tho-e  caterpillars  in  which  the  pro-leg*,  as  they  are 


Caterpillars  of  Kuttetllic*.  : 

a,  lilver-wish.  1  frilillarv:      swalEow-tallod  ; 
e,  cliala-tilll  Mju  ;  ii,  purplu  ciii|*rv.r. 

sometimes  called,  or  supplementary  soft  feet,  are 
pretty  equally  distributed  along  the  body,  move  by 
a  sort  of  regular  crawling  motion;  but  those  which 
have  only  four  such  feet  situated  near  the  posterior 
extremity,  move  by  alternately  takiug  hold  by  what 
may  be  called  their  fore-feet  and  their  hind-feet, 
now  stretching  the  body  out  to  its  full  length,  and 
no*  bending  it  into  an  arch,  whilst  the  hinder 
part  is  brought  forward  alino-l  into  contact  with 
the  forepart.  Caterpillars  which  move  in  this  way 
are  called  Gfinrter*  or  /.ooywci.  Some  caterpillars 
have  the  power  of  fixing  themselves  by  the  two 
hind  feet  to  a  twig,  and  stretching  themselves  out 
a*  straight  as  a  rod,  so  that  being  iu  colour  very 
like  a  twig  of  the  tree  on  the  leans  of  which  they 
feed,  they  are  not  readily  observed.  The  muscular 
power  required  for  this  position  of  rest  is  very 
great,  and  Lyonnet  found  the  number  of  muscles  iu 
a  C.  to  be  more  than  4<  ►<  m  i.  The  6kin  of  some 
caterp'Ilars  is  naked,  that  of  others  is  covered 
with  hairs,  spines,  or  tubercles.  Some  make  for 
themselves  nests  or  tents  of  silk,  under  which  they 
dwell  iu  societies,  protected  from  the  inclemency  of 
the  weather.  Many  construct  cases  or  sheaths  by 
agglutinating  various  substances  together,  as  the  C. 
of  the  common  clothc=-moth.    Some  roll  together 


leaves,  and  fix  them  by  thread*,  so  forming  a  dwell- 
ing for  themselves;  and  a  few  burrow  and  excavate 
galleries  in  the  substance  of  leaves.  Many  feed  on 
leaves;  many  being  limited  to  a  particular  kind  of 
plaut,  or  to  a  few  nearly  allied  plants.  Some  feed 
on  flowers,  some  on  seeds,  some  on  roots,  and  some 
even  on  the  woody  portions  of  steins ;  some  on  w  ool, 
hides,  furs,  and  other  animal  substances;  a  few  oti 
lard,  and  other  kinds  of  fat.  Among  the  admirable 
arrangements  which  make  all  nature  harmonious,  U 
the  adjustment  of  the  time  of  each  kind  of  C.'s  ap- 
pearauce  to  that  of  the  leaf  or  dower  ou  w  hich  it  is 
to  feed. 

CA  TGUT  is  employed  in  the  fabrication  of  the 
strings  of  violins,  harjis,  guitars,  and  other  musical 
instruments ;  as  also  in  tlie  curds  used  by  clock- 
makers,  iu  the  bows  of  archers,  and  in  whip-cord. 
It  is  generally  prepared  from  the  intestines  of 
the  sheep,  rarely  from  those  of  the  horse,  ass,  or 
mule,  and  not  those  of  the  cat.  The  first  stage  in 
the  operation,  is  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
intestines  from  adherent  feculent  and  fatty  matters; 
after  which  they  are.  steeped  in  water  for  several 
days,  so  as  to  loosen  the  external  membrane, 
which  can  then  be  removed  by  scraping  with  a 
blunt  knife.  The  material  which  U  thus  scraped 
of  is  employed  for  the  cords  of  battle-doors  and 
rackets,  and  also  as  thread  in  sewing  thu  ends  of 
intestines  together.  The  scraped  intestines  are  then 
stcc|>ed  iu  water,  and  scraped  agaiu,  when  the  large 
intestines  are  cut  and  placed  in  tubs  with  salt,  to 
preserve  them  for  the  sausage-maker;  and  the 
smaller  intestines  are  stro|>cd  in  water,  thereafter 
treateil  with  a  dilute  solutiou  of  alkali  (4oz.  potash, 
-loz.  caibonate  of  potash,  and  3  to  4  gallons  of 
water,  with  occasionally  a  little  alum),  and  arc 
lastly  drawn  through  a  perforated  brass  thimble, 
and  assorted  into  their  rcs|>ective  sizes.  In  order 
to  destroy  any  adherent  animal  matter,  which  would 
lead  to  putrefaction,  and  the  consequent  develop- 
ment of  offensive  odours,  it  is  customary  to  subject 
the  C.  to  the  fumes  of  burning  sulphur — sulphurous 
acid,  which  acts  as  an  antiseptic  (q.  v.),  and 
arrests  decomposition.  The  best  strings  are  used  for 
musical  instruments;  and  those  which  come  from 
Italy,  and  are  known  as  10>man  ttriuci*,  are  the 
strongest.  They  are  remarkable  for  their  clear- 
ness and  transparency.  Cord  for  clockmakers  is 
made  from  the  smallest  of  the  intestines,  and 
occasionally  from  larger  ones,  which  Lave  been  split 
longitudinally  into  several  lengtl  ..  Whip-cord  is 
fabricated  from  ('.  which  has  been  twisted  iu  a 
manner  somewhat  similar  to  single-corded  ropes. 
The  ('.  ol/t. lined  from  the  intestines  of  horses, 
asses,  ami  mules  is  principally  made  in  France,  and 
is  employed  instead  of  leather  belts  for  driving 
machinery. 

C  A  T  II  A  R  I ,  or  CATIIARISTS  (Gr.  pure),  a 
name  very  gotierully  given  to  various  sects  which 
appeared  iu  the  church  during  the  middle  ages. 
It  appears  to  have  been  sometimes  assumed  in 
profession  of  a  purity  of  doctrine  and  morals  Mipcrior 
to  that  which  generally  prevailed  in  the  church, 
sometimes  bestowed  ironically  in  ridicule  of  such  a 
profession,  and  perhaps  w  as  first  mod  as  a  designa- 
tion of  the  Pauliciaus  (q.  v.).  It  became  a  common 
appellation  of  sects  which  appeared  in  Lombardy 
iu  the  beginning  of  the  11th  e.,  and  afterwards 
in  France  and  the  west  of  Germany.  Having 
some  connection  with  the  Bulgarian  Pauliciaus, 
they  were  sometimes  called  liulanrian*  ;  sometimes 
also  J'a'arent*  or  J'atrtriiir*,  sometimes  Puhlican* 
or  J'o/>,  iitaus,  and  in  the  Low  Countries,  J'iphlt*. 
The  names  A&vrtrut*  and  C.  are  often  used  as 
equivalent   to   one   another;   but   we   are  under 
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the  disadvantage  of  having  to  depeud  entirely  on  i 
the  writings  of  very  bigoted  adversaries  for  our 
knowledge  of  their  doctrines  and  practices,  and 
considerable   obscurity  rest*  on   all  this  interest- 1 
ing  part   of  ecclv4iaritic.il   history.     Manichwism,  | 
Gnosticism,  and  Moutanism  are  ascribed  to  the  C. ; 


him,  sought  an  interview  with  the  Grand  Vizier, 
and,  by  employing  her  jewel*  to  bril»o  hw  attendant*, 
succeeded  iu  procuring  the  deliverance  of  the 
Russians.  Her  conduct  on  thin  occasion  excited  so 
much  admiration  and  gratitude  iu  the  emperor,  that 
he  resolved  to  appoint  her  his  successor.    Yet  in 


but  there  Is  much  reason  to  think  tlmt  the  errors  of ,  the  end  of  the  year  17'24,  sh 
a  few  weiv  often  indiscriminately  charged  upon  all, 
and  that  such  charges  indeed  sometimes  rested  on 
ignorant  or  wilful  misconstruction.  It  appears  quite 
certain.  Hut  the  C.  differed  considerably  in  their 
doctrines  and  in  the  degree  of  their  opposition  to 
the  dominant  church.  Some  of  them  advocated 
and  prucii.-ed  a  rigid  asceticism.  There  is  no  good 
evidence  that  any  of  them  nearly  approached  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  Reformation ;  although  in  their 
rejection  of  tradition,  of  the  authority  of  Rome,  of 
the  worship  of  Saints  and  imHges,  A:c,  there  are 
notable  points  of  agreement  with  the  views  of  the 
Reformers. 

CA  THARINE  is  the  name  of  several  ?aints  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  simple  designa- 
tion of  Saint  (,'.,  however,  is  given  to  u  virgin,  said 
to  have  been  of  royal  descent  in  Alexandria,  who, 
publicly  confessing  the  gospel  at  a  sacrificial  feast 
appointed  by  the  Emperor  Maximinus,  was  put  to 
death  iu  307  x.  v.,  alter  being  tortured  on  a  wheel. 
Hence  the  name  of  '  St.  Catharine's  wheel.'  Very 
extraordinary  legends  exist  as  to  her  converting 
60  philosophers  sent  by  the  emperor  to  convert  her 
in  prison,  besides  a  multitude  of  other  persons ;  the 


tl  e  object, 

of  his  displeasure  and  suspicion,  on  account  of  an 
alleged  intimacy  with  a  chamlwrlain,  whom  he 
caused  to  be  beheaded.  Menchikoff,  who  bad 
always  been  attached  to  her  interests,  was  at  this 
time  in  disgrace.  Hut  she  had  contrived  iu  a  great 
measure  to  recover  her  position,  when,  on  ^8th 
January  1723,  Peter  the  Great  died.  HU  death 
was  kept  secret  as  long  as  possible,  dial  everything 
might  be  arranged  for  her  taking  possesion  of  the 
throne;  and  the  Archbishop  of  rieskow  came  for- 
ward and  declared  before  the  troops  and  people,  that 
the  emperor,  on  his  death-bed,  had  declared  her 
alone  worthy  to  be  his  successor.  The  hostility  and 
hesitation  of  the  nobles  were  at  once  overcome,  and 
C.  was  acknowledged  as  Empress  and  sole  Rider  of 
All  the  Russia*.  Under  MciichikofTs  direction,  the 
affairs  of  government  went  on  well  enough  for  it 
time;  but  the  empress  ere  long  Iwgau  to  vicld  to  the 
influence  of  a  number  of  favourites,  addicted  herself 
to  drunkenness,  and  lived  such  a  life  as  could  not 
fail  to  hurry  her  to  the  grave.  She  died,  however, 
unexpectedly,  17th  May  17*27. 

CATHARINE  II.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  born 
nt  Stettin  on  25th  April  172H.     Her  father,  the 


conveyance  of  her  head  by  the  angels  to  Mount  [  1'rince  of  Anhalt-Zcrbst.  was  a  Prussian  ticld-mar- 
Sinai,  Ac.    She  is  regarded  as  the  patroness  of  pit 


schools. — .SV.  V.  of  Siena,  one  of  the  most  famous 
saints  of  Italy,  was  the  daughter  of  a  dyer  in  Siena, 
and  was  born  there  in  IS  17  a.  p.;  practised  extraor- 
dinary mortifications;  and  was  said  to  be  favoured 
with  extraordinary  tokens  of  favour  by  Christ, 
whose  wounds  were  impressed  upon  her  body,  Ac. 
She  became  a  Dominican,  and  therefore  afterwards 
a  patron  saint  of  the  Dominicans.  She  wrote 
devotional  pieces,  letters,  and  poems,  which  have 
been  more  than  once  printed  :  the  best  edition  ap- 
peared at  Siena  and  Lucca,  in  17o7 — 17 13,  in  4  vols. 
4to,  under  the  title  of  Oprre  drlla  trmtira  Snuta 
Catariua.—St.  C.  of  Ld»<jna  aud  St.  V.' of  Stct,lrtt 
are  of  less  note. 

CATHARINE  I.,  Empress  of  Russia,  was  origin- 
ally by  name  Martha  Rabe,  and  was  the  posthumous 
daughter  of  John  Rabe,  a  Swedish  quarter-master 
in  Livonia.  Her  mother  died  in  16K5,  when  she  was 
but  three  years  old.  Left  helpless  and  destitute,  a 
parish-clerk  took  compassion  on  her,  and  supported 
her,  and  a  Lutheran  clergyman  iu  Marienburg  after- 
wards received  her  into  his  house  as  an  attendant 
on  his  children.  In  17ul,  she  married  a  Swedish 
dragoon,  who  next  year  was  called  to  active  ser- 
vice ;  and  Marienburg  being  taken  by  the  Russians, 
she  became  for  Some  time  the  mistress  of  General 
Bauer  ;  und  afterwards  entering  the  service  of  the 
Princess  Menchikoff,  she  attracted  the  notice  of 
Peter  the  Great.  In  1703  she  went  over  to  the  Greek 
Church,  und  took  the  name  of  Catharina  Alexiewtia. 
After  being  for  pome  years  the  emperor's  mistress, 
she  was  privately  married  to  him  in  1711;  the 
marriage  was  publicly  avowed  in  1712;  she  was 
proclaimed  empress  in  17 1*,  and  was  crowned  at 
Moscow  in  1 7*J4.  She  bore  eight  children  to  the 
eni|ieror,  all  of  whom  died  in  childhood,  except  t»o 
daughters,  Anne  and  Elizabeth,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  afterwards  Empress  of  Rus»i»,  and  the  former 
married  the  Duke  of  Holstcin.  and  was  the  mother 
of  the  Emperor  Peter  III.  When  Peter  the  Great 
and  his  army  seemed  entirely  in  the  |>ower  of  the 
Turkish  army  on  the  Pruth  in  1717,  C,  who  was  with 
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shal,  and  governor  of  Stettin.  She  received  the 
name  of  Sophia  Augusta  ;  but  the  Empress  Elizabeth 
of  Russia  having  selected  her  for  the  wife  of  her 
nephew  and  intended  successor.  Peter,  she  passed 
from  the  Lutheran  to  the  Greek  Church,  and  took  the 
name  of  Catharina  Alexiewna.  In  174.'*,  her  mar- 
riage took  place.  She  soon  quarrelled  with  her  hus- 
band, and  each  of  them  lived  a  life  of  unrestrained 
vice.  Among  his  attendants  was  a  Count  Soltikow, 
with  whom  her  intimacy  soon  became  scandalous; 
and  Soltikow  was  sent  on  an  embassy  abroad.  But 
the  young  Polish  count,  Stutiislaus  Poniatowski,  al- 
most immediately  supplied  his  place.  After  the 
death  of  the  Empress  Elizabeth  iu  1701,  Peter  III. 
ascended  the  Russian  throne ;  but  the  cot  jugal  dif- 
ference became  continually  wider.  C.  was  banished 
to  a  separate  abode  ;  and  the  emperor  seemed  to  en- 
tertain the  design  of  divorcing  her,  declaring  her 
only  son,  Paul,  illegitimate,  and  marrying  bis  mis- 
tress, Elizabeth  Woronzow.  The  popular  dislike  to 
Peter,  however,  rapidly  increased ;  and  at  length,  he 
being  dethroned  by  a  conspiracy,  C.  was  made  em- 
press. A  few  days  afterwards,  Peter  was  murdered 
(July  17t>2).  What  participation  his  wile  had  in  his 
murder,  1ms  never  been  well  ascertained. 

C.  now  exerted  herself  to  please  the  people,  and 
among  other  things,  made  a  great  show  of  regard  for 
the  outward  forms  of  the  Greek  Church,  although 
her  principles  were,  in  reality,  those  of  the  infi- 
delity then  prevalent  among  the  Ereuch  philosophers. 
The  gov<  rnment  of  the  country  was  carried  ou  with 
great  energv  ;  and  her  reign  was  remarkable  for  the 
rapid  increase  of  the  extent  and  power  of  Rus.-ia_ 
Not  long  after  her  accession  to  tho  throne,  her 
influence  secured  the  electiou  of  her  former  favourite, 
Stanislaus  Poniatowski,  to  the  throne  of  Poland. 
In  her  own  empire,  however,  discontentment  was 
seriously  manifested,  the  hoi>es  of  the  disaffected 
being  centred  in  the  young  prince  Ivan,  who 
wus  forthwith  murdered  iu  the  castle  of  Schlussel- 
burg.  From  that  time,  the  internal  politics  of 
Russia  long  consisted  in  great  part  of  court  intrigues 
for  the  humiliation  of  one  favourite  and  the  exalta- 
tion of  another.     The  first  partition  of  Poland  in 
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1772,  and  the  Turkish  war  which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Kainardji  in  1774,  vastly  increased  the 
empire.  The  Turkish  war  which  terminated  in  the 
peace  of  Jasay  in  17U2,  had  similar  results,  and 
also  the  war  with  Sweden,  which  terminated  in 
171*0.  The  second  and  third  partitions  of  Poland, 
and  the  incorporation  of  Courland  with  Russia, 
completed  the  triumphs  of  C.'a  reign.  She  begun 
a  war  with  Persia,  however,  und  cherished  a 
scheme  for  the  overthrow  of  the  Britiisb  power 
in  India ;  but  a  stroke  of  apoplexy  cut  her  off  on 
November  0,  17'Jrt.  She  was  a  woman  of  great 
ability  ;  but,  utterly  devoid  of  principle,  she  shrunk 
f  rom  no  crime ;  and  sensuality  and  ambition 
governed  nil  her  actions.  She  was  ahumelesa  in 
vice  ;  and  always  had  a  paramour,  who  dwelt  in  her 
pul.u-e,  und  might  be  regarded  as  filling  an  acknow- 
ledged office  of  state,  with  large  revenues  ami 
determinate  privileges.  Yet  distinguished  Authors 
fluttered  her;  and  she  invited  to  her  court  some 
of  the  literati  and  philosophers  of  France.  She  was 
ever  ready  to  commeuce  great  undertakings,  but 
most  of  them  were  left  unfinished ;  and  little  was 
really  accomplished  in  her  reign  for  the  improve- 
ment of  the  country,  or  the  progress  of  civilisation. 
On  a  visit  to  the  southern  provinces  of  the  empire 
in  17X7,  gbe  wns  gratified  by  a  perpetual  display  of 
fictitious  wealth  and  prosperity  along  the  whole 
route.  This  imperial  progress  was  also  a  triumphal 
procession  of  her  vile  favourite  Potemkin  (q.  v.). 

CATHARINE  DE'  MEDK'I,  the  queen  of 
Henri  II.  of  France,  was  the  daughter  of  Lorenzo 
de'  Medici,  Duke  of  I'rbino,  nnd  was  born  at 
Florence  in  151'.).  In  her  fourteenth  year,  she  was 
brought  to  France,  and  married  to  Henri,  the 
second  son  of  Francis  I.  The  marriage  was  a  part 
of  the  political  schemes  of  her  uncle,  Fope  Clement 
VII.,  but  as  he  died  soon  after,  she  found  herself 
friendless  and  neglected  at  the  French  court.  In 
these  circumstances,  she  conducted  herself  with  a 
submission  which  seemed  even  to  indicate  a  want 
of  proper  spirit,  but  which  gained  her  the  favour 
of  the  old  king,  and  in  some  measure  also  of  her 
husband.  It  was  not  till  tlie  accession  of  her 
eldest  son,  Francis  II.,  in  15ft»,  that  her  love  of 
power  began  to  display  itself.  The  Guises  at  this 
time  possessed  a  power  which  Bccmcd  dangerous  to 
that  of  the  throne,  and  C.  entered  into  a  secret 
alliance  with  the  Huguenots  to  oppose  them.  On 
the  death  of  Francis  II.  in  15*10,  and  accession  of 
Charles  IX.,  the  government  fell  entirely  into  her 
hands.  Caring  little  for  religion  in  itself,  although 
she  wns  very  prone  to  superstition,  she  disliked 
the  Protestants,  chiefly  because  their  principles 
were  opposed  to  the  absolute  despotism  which  she 
desired  to  maintain.  Yet  she  sought  to  rally  the 
Protestant  leaders  around  the  throne,  in  order  to 
remove  the  Guises.  This  attempt  having  failed,  and 
the  civil  war  which  ensued  having  ended  in  the 
pence  of  Amboise,  highly  favourable  to  the  Pro- 
testants, she  became  alarmed  at  the  increase  of  their 
power,  nnd  entered  into  a  secret  treaty  with  Spain 
for  the  extirpation  of  heretics;  and  subsequently 
into  a  plot  with  the  Guises,  in  which  at  first 
only  the  murder  of  the  Protestant  leaders  was 
contemplated,  but  which  resulted  in  the  fearful 
massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew's  Day.  This  event 
brought  the  whole  power  of  the  state  into  the 
hands  or  the  queen-mother,  who  boasted  of  the 
deed  to  Roman  Catholic  governments,  and  excused 
it  to  Protestant  ones,  for  she  now  managed  all  the 
correspondence  of  the  court.  Ahout  this  time 
she  succeeded,  by  gold  and  intrigues,  in  getting 
her  third  son,  afterwards  Henri  III.,  elected  to  the 
Polish  throne.  Rut  her  arbitrary  and  tyrannical 
adminUt ration  roused  the  opposition  of  a  Roman 


I  Catholic  party,  at  the  head  of  whom  was  her  own 
I  fourth  sou,  the  Duke  of  Alencon,  who  allied  them- 
J  selves  with  the  Protestants.  It  was  very  gener- 
ally believed  that  she  was  privy  to  the  macliina- 
;  lions  that  led  to  his  death.  When,  after  the 
j  death  of  Charles  IX.,  Henri  III.  returned  from 
Polaud  to  be  king  of  Frunee,  his  mother  still  ruled 
the  court,  and  had  the  priucipal  share  in  oil  the 
intrigues,  treacheries,  and  political  transactions  of 
that  woful  period.  Having  bctrnu  d  all  who  trusted 
them,  she  and  her  son  found  themselves  at  last 
forsaken  and  abhorred  by  all.  The  League  and  the 
Guises  had  no  more  confidence  in  them,  than  had 
the  Protestauts  nnd  Henri  of  Navarre.  Vexation 
on  this  uccount  preyed  on  the  proud  heart  of  the 
quccn-mothcr  in  her  last  days ;  and  amidst  the 
confusion  and  strife  of  parties,  she  died  at  Rlois, 
on  5th  January  1589,  unheeded  and  iiii-ameutcd. 
Her  ruling  passion  was  ambition,  and  to  this  she  was 
ready  to  sacrifice  everything.  Her  unprincipled 
policy  had  almost  subverted  the  French  monarchy  ; 
her  extravagance  and  luxury  exhausted  the  finances 
of  the  country.  Her  influence  was  powerful  in 
increasing  the  demoralisation  of  the  court  and  of 
.society.  £he  unscrupulously  employed  beauties  of 
her  train  to  corrupt  men  from  whose  power  she 
apprehended  danger. 

CATHARINE  OF  ARAGON,   Queen   of  Eng. 
land,  the  first  wife  of  Henry  VIII.,  and  fourth 
daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella,  king  and  queen 
of  Castile  und  Aragon,  was  born  December  I486. 
She  occupies  a  prominent  place  in  English  history, 
not  for  what  she  herself  was,  hut  for  what  she  was 
the  occasion  of — the  Reformation.    Married,  when 
i  scarcely  .sixteen,  to  Arthur,  Prince  of  Wales,  son  of 
Henry  VII.,  she  was  left  a  widow  within  a  year; 
:  und  in  the  course  of  a  few  months  more  a  second 
marriage  was  projected  for  her  by  her  father-in-law, 
w  ith  his  second  son  Henry,  as  yet  a  boy  of  only 
j  twelve  years  old.    The  pope's  dispensation  eiinbling 
i  such  near  relatives  to  marry  wits  obtained  in  1503, 
and  the  marriage  took  place  in  June  15<  9,  imme- 
diately after  Henry's  accession   to  the  crown  as 
Henry  VIII.    Although  Henry  was  very  far  from 
being  a  model  husband,  he  appears  to  have  treated 
|  Queen  C,  who  had  borne  him  several  children,  w'nh 
j  all  due  respect,  until  about  1527,  when  he  conceived 
a  passion  for  Anne  Role\  n  (q.  v.).    He  now  expressed 
doubts  as  to  the  legality  of  his  marriage,  and  set 
about  obtaining  a  divorce.      Pope  Clement  VII. 
would  readily  have  annulled  the  mtrringc  permitted 
by  his  ptedecessor,  had  he  not  feared  Qin  en's  C.'s 
iKjwerful  nephew,  the  Emperor  Charles  V.  He, 
however,  granted  a  commission  to  Cnmpcggio  and 
Wolsey,  to  inquire  into  the  validity  of  the  marriage; 
but  before  these  prelates  Queen  C.  refused  to  plead, 
and  appealed  to  the  pope.    The  king  craved  judg- 
ment.   The  legates  cited  the  queen,  nnd  declaring 
her  contumacious  when  she  appeared  not,  went  on 
with  the  cause;  but  the  wily  Cnmpeggio,  noxious 
only  for  time  for  his  master  when  the  king  expected 
an  answer,  prorogued  the  court  until  a  future  day. 
The  king  consulted  the  universities  of  Europe,  many 
of  which  declared  the  marriage  invalid.    The  pope 
now  summoned    the  king  to  Rome,  but  Henry 
haughtily  refused  to  appear  either  himself  or  by 
;  deputy,  which  he  maintained  would  be  to  sacrifice 
'  the  prerogatives  of  his  crown  ;  and  setting  the  pope 
I  at  defiance,  married  Anne  Holeyn.    Crunmer,  shortly 
\  afterwards  (1533),  declared  the  first  marriage  void, 
and  Pope  Clement  annulled  Cranmer's  sentence, 
making  the  separation  from  Rome  complete.  Queen 
C,  did  not  quit  the  kingdom,  but  took  up  her  resi- 
dence first  at  Ampthill,  in  Bedfordshire,  and  after- 
wards at  Kimboltou  Castle,  Huntingdonshire,  where 
she  led  an  austere  religious  life  until  her  decease 
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in  January  153<>.  Queen  C.'s  personal  character  to  co-operale  with  the  fleet  in  the  attack  on  Co  pen 
was  unimpeachable,  and  bcr  disposition  sweet  and  hagen,  and,  for  hi*  service*  in  this  capacity,  was 


made  a  British  peer,  with  the  title  of  viscount,  and 
received  a  vote  of  thanks  from  both  Houses  of 
parliament,  January  28,  1808.  In  1812,  he  was 
sent  as  ambassador  to  St.  Petersburg,  accompanied 
the  Czar  Alexander  in  the  campaigns  of  1813  and 
1814,  and  was  present  at  the  congresses  of  Chatillon 
and  Vienna.  He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  earl, 
June  18.  1814.  The  latter  years  of  his  life  were 
chiefly  spent  at  his  conn  try  residence,  Cartside, 
near  Glasgow,  where  lie  died  June  17,  1843.— His 
eldest  son,  Charleh  Murray,  Earl  Catiicart 
(formerly  known  as  Lord  Greenock),  was  bom 
1783;  served  in  Spain  and  at  Waterloo  under 
Wellington;  afterwards  acted  in  Canada ;  and 
was  made  a  general,  nnd  colonel  of  the  1st  Dragoon 
Guards.    He  died  July  1859. 

CATIICART,  Sir  Gf.orok,  son  of  William,  Earl 
Calhcart,  was  born  in  London,  1794.  Educated 
at  Eton  and  Edinburgh,  he.  in  1810,  joined  tlic  2d 
Life  Guards,  and  fought  with  the  grand  army  iu  the 
campaigns  of  1812  and  1813;  and  as  aide-de-camp 
to  the  Duke  of  Wellington,  was  present  at  Qualm 
Bras  and  Waterloo.  In  1828,  he  was  nude  lieu- 
tenant-colonel, and  served  in  British  America  and 
the  West  Indies  for  about  eight  years;  and  in  1837 
he  proved  himself  an  energetic  and  eflicieiil  officer 
in  quelliug  the  outbreak  in  Canada,  where  lie 
lows  on  the  principal  foundation,  there  are  eight  rcmamc(i  for  moro  than  *ix  vcars.  In  1802,  having 
others  founded  by  subsequent  benefactors,  and  called  1 1„.|(|  t)ie  appointment  of  dcputv-lieutenuut  of  the 
•  Bve  rellows.  Ldwyn  Sandys,  Archbishop  of  \  ork,  Tower  for  mnc  VCiirs  ,R.  Was  liuje  KO%.cr!Jor  t,f  the 
Bishop  Overall,  and  Bishop  Sherlock,  were  of  this  j  Capc  of  r,ood  IIope>  with  con)Inaa4]  of  ,la.  forces, 
college.  al„l   j(1   ti,^  capacity  succeeded   in   bringiug  to 

CAT!! A'RTICS  (Gr.  kathairi,  I  purify),  a  name  a  successful  end  the  harassing  Kafir  war.  He 
originally  for  all  medicines  supposed  to  purify  the  returned  to  Englund  iu  time  to  he  sent  out  to  the 
system  from  the  matter  of  disease  (matrrir*  vmrbi),  Crimea  as  general  of  division.  His  bravery  here 
which  was  generally  presumed  by  the  ancients  to  was  conspicuous,  especially  iu  the  battle  of  Inker- 
exist  in  all  cases  of  fever  and  acute  disease  (see  mann,  where  the  odds  were  so  terribly  against  the 
Crisis),  and  to  require  to  be  separated  or  thrown  British  forces,  and  where  he  was  slain.  He  was 
off  by  the  dill'erent  excretions  of  the  body.  I'lti-  buried  on  the  spot  where  he  fell,  and  w  hich.  in  his 
mately,  the  term  C.  became  limited  in  its  signin-  honour,  was  named  Catheart's  Hill.    C.  was  the 


gentle. 

CATHARINE  PARR,  the  sixth  wife  of  Henry 
VIII.,  was  the  daughter  of  Sir  Thomas  Parr,  and 
was  horn  in  1613.  Married  first  to  Lord  Burgh,  and 
afterwards  to  Lord  Latimer,  she,  in  July  12,  1543, 
became  queen  of  England  by  marriage  with  Henry 
VIII.  She  was  distinguished  for  her  learning  aud 
her  knowledge  of  religious  subjects,  her  discussion 
of  which  with  the  king  had  well-uigh  brought  her 
to  the  block,  like  so  many  of  her  predecessors.  Her 
tact,  however,  saved  her,  and  brought  rebuke  on 
her  enemies;  for  she  made  it  appear  to  the  king's 
vanity,  that  she  had  only  engaged  him  in  discourse 
about  the  Reformation,  in  order  to  derive  profit  from 
his  majesty's  speech.  She  persuaded  Henry  to  re- 
store the  right  of  succession  to  his  daughters,  and 
interested  herself  on  behalf  of  the  universities. 
After  Henry's  death,  she  married,  1547,  Sir  Thomas 
Seymour,  and  died  the  following  year,  not  without 
suspicion  of  poison. 

CATHARINE'S,  St.,  COLLEGE,  or  HALL, 
Cambridge,  was  founded  by  Robert  Wodelarke,  Pro- 
vost of  King's  College,  1473,  for  a  master  and  three 
or  more  fellows.  The  visitors  sent  down  to  the  uni- 
versity by  Edward  VI.  ordered  that  there  should  be 
then  six  fellows,  and  iu  future  a  greater  or  less  num- 
ber as  the  revenues  permitted.    Besides  these  fel- 


catiun  to  remedies  acting  on  the  bowels,  which  ar 
popularly  called  purt/otiers — a  mere  traitslutiou  of  the 
Greek  word.  The  principal  C.  are  aloes,  gamboge, 
coloeynth,  rhubarb,  scamiiiony,  jalap,  senna,  Epsom 
and  other  salts,  aud  castor  oil.  Sulphur  and  cream 
of  tartar  forms  a  well-known  mild  laxative ;  magnesia 
is  also  useful  iu  many  cases  of  indigestion  with 
acidity.  Crotou  oil  and  elaterium  belong  to  a  more 
dangerous  class  of  C,  as  also  does  the  favourite 
remedy  of  the  ancient* — the  black  hellebore.  The 
doses  and  use  of 


author  of  a  very  valuable  work,  entitled  V->ntuien- 
taries  on  the  War  in  Jittssia  and  Utrmany  in  1812 
am/1813  (London,  1850). 

CATHEDRAL,  from  a  Greek  word  cathedra, 
signifying  a  teat.  Thus.  *to  speak  tx  cathtdra,'  is 
to  speak  as  from  a  teat  of  authority.  The  C. 
city  is  the  seat  of  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  aud  hi* 
throne  Ls  placed  in  the  C.  church,  which  is  the  p-trish 
church  of  the  whole  diocese.  The  diocese  was,  in 
fact,  anciently  called  parochia,  until  the  application 


•  the  more  ordinary  remedies  of  this     f  '  -      ,  i,,*,  which  it 

StTat"S  ,U  °a         ,ClUC*  I  *»"  *M    AC.  town  l«s  generally  been  under- 

CAT11A  RTINE,  or  BITTER   OF    SENNA,  is 


the  essential  principle  in  Senna  which  possesses 
laxative  or  purgative  properties.  It  can  be  isolated 
as  a  yellowish-red  uucrystallisable  solid,  which  is 
deliquescent,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  insoluble 
in  ether,  has  a  verv  bitter  nauseous  taste,  a  charac- 
teristic odour,  and  possesses  great  purging  powers, 


tood  to  be  entitled  to  the  honours  of  a  city,  even 
although  the  town  be  not  a  borough  incorporate  ; 
but  iu  the  case  of  Manchester,  the  claim  was  dis- 
allowed by  a  court  of  law.  The  di-tinclion  between 
C.  and  collegiate  churches  consists  principally  in  the 
see  of  the  bishop  being  at  the  former.  The  govern- 
ing body  of  a  C.  is  called  the  dean  and  chapter — 
i.  e.,  the  dean  and  canons  who  meet  for  corporate 


accompanied  by  nausea  and  griping.    Three  grains  I  pUrjioscs  in  the  chapter-house  of  the  cathedral.  The 

I  property  of  the  C.  vests  in  this  body.    They  elect  the 


CATIICA  RT.  William  Shaw,  Earl,  a  British 
general  and  diplomatist,  son  of  Baron  Cathcart  of 
Ciitheart,  county  of  Renfrew,  was  born  September 
17,  1 7  ">•">.  Having  studied  at  Glasgow,  he  entered 
the  army,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  American 
war,  and  fought  with  distinction  iu  Flanders  and 
North  Germany.  In  18nl,  lie  was  made  lieutenant- 
general,  and  in  1  *>>:(,  commander-in-chief  for 
Ireland.  In  18i>5,  he  was  engaged  on  a  diplomatic 
mission  to  the  Czar  Alexander.  In  July  180",  be 
received  the  command  of  the  land-forces  employed 
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bishop  of  the  diocese  on  the  issue  of  a  omjr  i/V.'ire 
from  the  crown,  but  as  the  person  to  be  elected  is 
always  named,  and  they  may  be  compelled  by  a 
mandamus  to  elect  thsl  person  and  no  other,  the 
election  is  merely  a  form. 

Tho  bishop  is"  'visitor*  of  the  dean  and  chapter. 
In  England,  by  the  act  of  1810,  all  members  of 
cuthedrals,  except  the  dean,  are  styled  canons.  Their 
wit  in  the  C.  is  called  their  utall.  They  are  no  longer 
called  prebends.  Canons  must  reside  3  months  in 
year.    The  act  allows  to  the  canons  of 
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Mandator,  Si.  Paul's,  and  Westminster,  an  income 
of  £liK)0  |iur  aunuin;  to  those  of  every  other  (.'.  in 
Englaud,  iicV  »0.  Tlie  bishop  was  always  considered 
of  common  right  to  have  the  patronage  of  canonries, 
but  formerly  there  wire  exceptions.  Now,  the 
appointment  to  all  cutionricss  is  vested  either  in 
the  bishop,  or  in  the  crown.  Where  the  bishop  is 
patron,  ho  'collate*,'  and  the  dean  and  chapter 
'  induct,'  by  placing  the  new  canon  in  a  mall  in  the 
church.  The  crowu  appoints  by  lctters-|>alcnl,  and 
tlie  canon  is  installed  without  collation.  Honorary 
canons  have  no  emolument*,  but  rank  after  the 
canons,  Xiinor  canons,  of  whom  there  are  from  52 
to  t>  in  each  (.'.,  jierforni  the  daily  choral  wrvices. 
Tlie  ('.  service  is  the  usual  Church,  of  England 
service  intoned,  with  an  anthem  and  the  Psalms 
chanted.  For  the  general  plan  of  C.  building!1,  see 
Chikcii.  Tlie  more  remarkable  cathedrals  will 
be  noticed  under  the  uair.es  of  the  towns  in  which 
they  are  situated.  In  England,  the  number  of 
cathedrals  is  ''J. 

CATHELlNEAt",  Jacqits,  general  of  the  army 
in  La  Vendee,  in  the  wot  of  France,  was  born 
January  5,  175'.',  in  very  humble  life,  at  Pin-en- 
Manges,  in  Lower  Anjou.  llorritieil  at  the  atrocities 
and  despotic  acts  of  the  Convention,  he  placed  hi  i  - 
self  in  opposition  to  it,  and  soon  collected  around  him 
a  body  of  loyal  peasantry,  whom  he  led  against  and 
defeated  the  Republican's  in  several  conflicts.  After 
the  victory  of  Saunnir  («|.  v.  ),  tlie  council  of  generals 
appointed  him,  as  having  the  greatest  influence  over 
his  country  men,  cominandei -in-chief,  lie  immedi- 
ately determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  Nantes, 
and  managed  lo  penetrate  into  the  town,  where  he 
was  wounded  by  a  musket-hall,  and  his  troops  imme- 
diately dispcr-cd.  He  was  carried  to  St.  Florent, 
where  he  died  July  11.  17'Xt.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  simplicity  and  honesty  of  character,  and  his 
piety  wad  until,  that  he  was  called  the  Saint  of 
Anjou. 

CATHERINE-WHEEL     (>eo    Catharine,  St.) 
is  fref|iiently  used  as  a  charge  in  coats 
of  arms,  when  it   is   represented  with  -x 
teeth,  thus  :  ,f  _JVy^  ( 

CA'THETER  (Gr.  kathirmi,  to  thrust 
into).  Was  a  name  applied  indifferently  ' 
to  all  instruments  used  for  passing 
along  mucous  canals.  In  modern  times,  how- 
ever, it  has  generally  been  reserved  for  tubular 
roils  through  which  fluids  or  air  may  pass,  mid 
which  may  give  free  exit  fo  the  accumulated  con- 
ten's  of  such  organs  as  the  urinary  bladder.  The 
C.  for  the  latter  purpose  is  a  very  old  s  irgical 
instrument.  The  ancients  made  theirs  of  copper, 
which  accumulated  verdigris.  In  the  Oth  c.  silver 
was  substituted  by  the  Arabian  surgeons  as  a 
cleanlier  metal,  and  is  still  used  by  all  who  are 
not  obliged,  for  economical  reasons,  to  have  their 
catheters  made  of  Gentian  silver  or  pewter.  The 
urinary  < '.  for  the  male  varies  in  length  from  M 
to  11  inches;  the  female  C.  n«-ed  not  be  more  than 
4  or  .r>  inches.  The  form  is  a  matter  of  indifference, 
but  most  surgeons  prefer  an  instrument  straight  to 
within  the  la*t  few  inches  of  its  length  ;  the  latter 
should  fie  curved  into  the  segment  of  a  small  circle. 
Others,  however,  use  a  double  curve,  and,  indeed, 
nearly  every  surgeon  has  a  peculiar  fancy  in  this 
respect. 

Flexible  catheter*  are  made  of  gum  elastic,  which 
may  be  u-ed  either  alone  or  supported  on  a  wire. 
Many  other  materials  have  been  proposed.  Of 
late  years,  gutt.i  percha  has  been  used,  but  owing 
to  some  awkward  accidents — such  as  portions  often 
brenkiug  off  in  the  bladder — it  has  not  been  gener- 
ally adopted  by  surgeons. 


CA  THODE.    See  Asooe. 

CATHOLIC  CHCRCII.  The  term  catholic 
literally  dignities  uuiternal.  The  phrase  C.  C.  ia 
therefore  equivalent  to  '  universal  church,'  and 
cannot  properly  be  applied  to  any  particular  sect 
or  bodv,  such  as  the  Roman,  Anglican,  Genevan, 
Reformed  Lutheran,  or  Presbyterian,  all  of  which 
form  merely  portions  more  or  1cm  pure  of  the 
'  church  universal.'  It  was  first  employed  to  dis- 
tinguish the  Christiun  Church  from  the  Jewish; 
the  latter  being  restricted  to  a  single  nation, 
whereas  the  former  was  intended  for  the  world  iu 
general.  Afterwards,  it  served  to  mark  the  differ- 
ence between  the  orthodox  Christian  Church  and 
the  various  sects  which  sprang  from  it,  such  as 
the  Cerinthians,  Rasilidinns,  Arians,  Macedonians, 
Ac.  The  name  has  been  retuincd  by  the  Church  of 
Rome,  which  was  the  visible  successor  of  the  primi- 
tive one  ;  and  although  Protestant  divines  have 
been  careful  to  deny  its  applicability  to  a  church 
which  they  consider  buried  under  the  corrupt 
accretions  of  centuries,  yet  the  term  catholic  is  still 
used  by  the  populace  of  almost  every  Protestant 
country  as  synonymous  with  Roman  Catholic,  so 
that  from  their  minds  all  conception  of  the  literal 
meaning  of  the  word  has  vanished.  For  an  accouut 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  sec  art.  Roman  Catholic 

ClIVKIIL. 

CATHOLIC  CRE'DITOR,  in  the  law  of  Scot- 
land, is  one  whose  debt  is  secured  over  several  or 
the  whole  subjects  belonging  to  the  .debtor — e.  g., 
over  two  or  more  heritable  estates  for  the  same 
debt.  The  C.  C.  is  bound  so  to  exercise  his  right  as 
not  unnecessarily  to  injure  the  securities  of  the 
other  creditors.  Thus,  if  he  draw  his  whole  debt 
Iroiu  one  of  the  subjects,  he  must  assign  his  security 
over  the  others  to  the  postponed  creditors. 

CATHOLIC  (Roman)  EMANCIPATION"  ACT 
(10  Geo.  IV.  c.  7).  To  render  this  famous  measure 
intelligible,  and  still  more  to  convey  a  conception 
of  its  importance  to  younger  readers,  it  is  neces- 
sary that  we  should  preface  our  account  of  it 
by  a  slight  sketch  of  the  position  of  our  Roman 
Catholic  fellow  •subjects  before  it  was  passed.  From 
first  to  lust,  the  sutleriugs  of  the  Roman  Catholics 
were  the  fruit  of  political  tyranny  ipiito  as  much 
as  of  religious  rancour  or  fanaticism,  ond  their 
release  wus  effected  by  a  change  in  the  political 
rather  than  iu  the  religious  views  or  feelings  of 
the  dominant  party.  The  first  occasion  on  which 
even  a  promise  of  a  different  line  of  policy  from 
that  which  had  been  originally  adopted  was  held 
out  to  the  Roman  Catholics  of  Ireland,  was  on  the 
termination  of  the  revolutionary  war  in  1»;'.»1  ;  and 
had  King  William  been  able  to  carry  out  the  views 
which  his  personal  enlightenment  and  liberality 
dictated,  it  is  probable  that  Catholic  emancipa- 
tion would  have  been  hasleued  by  more  than  a 
century.  Rut  the  English  parliament,  which  was 
intensely  anti-Roman  Catholic,  enacted,  on  the  Uiid 
of  October  liivl,  that  Irish  members  of  both  Houses 
should  lake:  the  oaths  of  supremacy  ;  and  three  )  cars 
later,  a  set  of  acts  were  passed,  which  placed  the 
Roman  Catholics  in  a  worse  position  than  at  any 
previous  period  of  their  history.  The  whole  popu- 
lation was  disarmed,  and  the  priests  banished  from 
the  country.  But  what  must  have  been  still  more 
intolerable,  was  the  interference  with  the  private 
arrangements  of  their  families.  All  Roman  Catho- 
lics wen*  prohibited  from  acting  as  guardians  not 
only  to  Protestant,  hut  to  Catholic  children.  At  a 
somewhat  later  date  (1704),  it  was  enacted  that  if  a 
son  chose  to  turn  Protestant,  he  should  be  entitled 
to  dL-possess  his  father,  and  at  once  to  take  posscs- 
I  siou  of  the  family  estate.    Though  Catholics  were 
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not  directly  declared  incapable  of  holding;  land,  they 
were  deprived  of  the  right  of  acquiring  it  by 
purchase,  or  even  by  long  lease  ;  and  if  a  Catholic 
chanced  to  occupy  a  place  in  a  line  of  entail,  he  wa* 
passed  over  in  favour  of  the  next  Protestant  heir. 
No  office  of  trust,  civil  or  military,  wus  now  open  to 
a  Catholic ;  he  was  forbidden  to  vote  at  election*, 
to  intermarry  with  a  Protectant,  or  even  to  dwell 
in  Limerick  or  (Jalway,  except  under  certain  condi- 
tions. But  perhaps  the  most  demoralising  provision 
of  all,  wa*  that  which  empowered  the  eon  of  a 
Catholic  to  bring  his  father  into  Chancery,  to  force 
him  to  declare  on  oath  the  value  of  hi*  property, 
and  to  settle  such  an  allowainso  on  him  as  the  court 
should  determine,  not  only  lor  the  father's  life,  but 
the  son's. 

Amongst  the  other  burdens  of  this  heavy  time, 
may  be  mentioned  the  exclusion  of  Catholic*  from 
the  profession  of  the  law,  and  the  regulation  that  if 
a  Protestant  lawyer  married  a  Catholic,  he  should  be 
held  to  have  gone  over  to  her  faith  :  the  prohibition 
against  Catholics  acting  as  schoolmaster*,  under  the 
penalty  of  being  prosecuted  as  convict*,  by  which 
the  whole  body  wus  virtually  excluded  from  the 
benefit*  of  education:  and  the  still  more  summary 
enactment,  that  if  a  priest  celebrated  marriage 
between  a  Protestant  and  a  Catholic,  he  should  be 
hanged.  Hut  a*  years  jwsscd  away,  the  memory  of 
thb  loul  deeds  of  the  Inquisition  and  the  confessional, 
and  of  the  other  enormities  of  which  Roman  Catho- 
lics had  been  guilty  in  their  days  of  power,  waxed 
fninter  ;  milder  feelings  began  to  prevail ;  and  when 
Gruttun  appeared  as  the  champion  of  their  rights, 
the  lield  was  already  in  some  degree  prepared  lor 
his  labours.  Favoured  by  such  influence*,  of  which 
no  one  knew  better  how  to  avail  himself,  he  suc- 
ceeded, iti  lTim,  in  carrying,  in  the  Irish  |iarliament, 
the  famous  resolution,  '  that  the  king'*  most  excellent 
majesty,  and  the  Lords  nnd  Commons  of  Ireland, 
are  the  only  competent  power  to  make  laws  to  bind 
Ireland.'  Many  of  the  disqualifying  statutes  were 
now  repealed,  and  the  claim  for  complete  equality 
with  Englishmen  and  Protestant.*,  or  complete 
separation  from  the  sister-country,  was  now  formally 
urged.  From  this  period  till  the  final  liberation  was 
achieved,  there  was  no  rest.  The  Irish  rebellion  of 
1 7 5)8  brought  home  to  the  English  nation  the  dangers 
to  which  it  would  constantly  be  exposed  till  the 
question  was  finally  adjusted".  The  Act  of  Union 
of  1  s.0  (  was  the  immediate  consequence  of  that 
outbreak  ;  and  to  this  act  the  Iri.-h  were  induced  to 
consent  by  a  virtual  pledge  entered  into  by  Mr.  Pitt, 
to  the  effect  that  the  Catholic  disabilities  should  be 
at  once  removed.  But,  like  William  of  Orange,  Tilt 
bad  pledged  himself  to  more  than  he  was  able  to 
accomplish.  The  king  was  seized  with  scruple* 
regarding  the  obligations  imposed  upon  him  by  hi* 
coronation  oath,  and  made  a  vigorous  stand  against 
the  proposals  of  his  minister. 

At  a  subsequent  period,  efforts  were  made  in  the 
direction  of  emancipation  by  Mr.  Canning  and  Lord 
Castlereagh.  About  1824,  the  press  began  to  take 
up  the  question  warmly  ;  a  Catholic  Association  was 
formed,  to  prepare  petitions  to  parliament  ;  the  Irish 
priests  stimulated  their  flocks  to  subscribe  for  the 
purposes  of  agitation  ;  OVor.nell  rapidly  became  a 
power;  and  as  early  us  March  1825,  the  importance 
of  the  question  whs  so  deeply  felt,  that  Sir  F.  Burdett 
ventured  to  introduce  n  relief  bill,  which  passed  the 
Commons  by  a  majority  of  2<>K  to  'J41,  but  was 
rejected  by  the  Lord*.  A  slight  temporary  reaction 
now  took  place,  the  superstitious  fear*  of  ignorant 
Protestants  being  excited  by  a  '  no-popery  '  cry,  and 
in  consequence,  a  new  relief  bill,  introduced  in  1827, 
though  supported  by  the  last  effort  of  Canning's 
eloquence,  was  lost  "in  the  Commons  by  a  majoritv 
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of  4.  But  the  liberal  view  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
claims  was  essentially  the  popular  oue — at  least 
among  the  enlightened  classes  ;  and  as  a  proof  of 
this,  under  the  hostile  administration  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  the  very  Bame  resolution  which 
had  been  lost  in  1827  by  a  minority  of  4,  was 
carried  in  1828  by  a  majority  of  6.  The  duke 
himself  now  begau  to  waver  in  opinion,  so  that 
the  beginning  of  the  end  was  manifestly  near. 
During  O'Connell's  famous  canvass  for  the  county 
of  Clare,  the  duke  declared  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  '  If  the  public  mind  were  now  suffered 
to  bo  tranquil,  if  the  agitators  of  Ireland  would 
only  leave  the  public  mind  at  rest,  the  people 
would  become  more  satisfied,  and  I  certainly 
think  it  would  then  be  possible  to  do  something.' 
O'Connell's  return  for  Clare,  notw  ithstunding  the 
existence  of  the  oaths  which  precluded  him  fiom 
taking  his  scat  in  the  House,  and  the  events  which 
now  followed  in  quick  succession,  made  it  clear 
that  the  •  something'  of  which  the  duke  had  spoken 
must  be  the  passing  of  the  emancipation  bill  in 
the  ensuing  session.  The  king's  speech,  which  no* 
read  on  the  Mb  February  of  the  following  year, 
accordingly  contained  a  recommendation  to  parlia- 
ment, to  consider  whether  the  civil  disabilities  of 
the  Catholics  could  not  be  removed,  •  consistently 
with  the  full  and  permanent  security  of  our  estab- 
lishments in  church  and  state.' 

On  the  5th  March,  Mr.  Peel  brought  forward  the 
great  measure.  The  majority  on  the  motion  in  the 
Commons  for  going  into  committee  was  1*8,  in  a 
house  of  &t'8  members  ;  the  debate  oil  the  second 
reading  issued  in  a  majority  of  1)*<>;  and  the  final 
majority,  after  the  bill  had  passed  thiough  com* 
mittee,  in  which  not  one  of  the  many  amendment* 
proposed  was  cat  tied,  wus  178  in  a  House  ol  402. 
In  the  Lord*,  the  debate  lasted  three  nights,  tho 
majority  being  It  i>  in  lavourof  the  second  reading 
of  a  bili  which,  nine  months  before,  the  same  House 
had  refused,  by  a  majority  of  45,  even  to  entertain 
— so  rapid  and  tin  catering  hnd  been  the  progress 
of  the  agitation.  On  the  Kith  April  is^'.t,  this 
famous  measure  became  the  law  of  the  laud.  It 
now  only  remuins  that,  by  mentioning  the  pro- 
visions of  ti  e  act,  we  sum  up  the  results  ol  one  of 
the  most  important  conn oversies  that  ever  agitated 
the  it  habitants  of  this  country.  For  the  oath  of 
supremacy,  another  oath  wa*  substituted,  by  which 
all  Catholic  members  of  parliament  bound'  th«m- 
selves  to  support  the  existing  imtiuitions  of  the 
state,  ai.d  not  to  injure  those  ol'  the  church  (see 
At  Ji  iution).  Catholics  were  aiJii.it r,  d  to  all 
corporate  offices,  and  to  an  equal  cijojmcnt  of 
all  municipal  riphts.  The  aimy  and  navy  had 
already  been  opened  to  them.  On  the  other  baud, 
they  were  excluded  frptn  the  offices  of  K<  gent,  of 
Chancellor  of  England  or  Ireland,  and  of  Viceroy 
of  Ireland;  from  all  office*  connected  with  the 
church,  its  universities  and  schools,  and  fiom  all 
disposal  of  church  patronage.  The  most  important 
security  related  to  the  franchise,  in  which  a  £10 
was  substituted  for  a  40*.  qualification  in  Ireland. 
The  clergy  of  the  R.  C.  Church  were  left  in  the 
position  of  other  dissenters,  the  government  having 
declined  cither  to  endow  them,  or  to  intioducc  any 
machinery  for  ptying  into  their  relations  to  the 
pope.  But  the  public  use  of  their  it:sigt.ia  oT  office, 
and  of  episcopal  titles  and  names,  mil  denied  them  ; 
the  extension  of  mouachisut  was  prohibited  ;  a i id  it 
was  enacted  that  the  number  of  .Jesuits  should  not 
be  increased,  and  that  they  should  henceforth  be 
subject  to  registration.  For  further  information, 
see  Mis*  Martincau's  Hish.ry  of  Knnlami  ,lur>ng 
Ihr  Ptact  from  1815  to  1840.  W.  ti.  *R. 
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CATHOLIC  EPISTLES,  the  name  given, 
according  to  Clemens  Alexandrinus  and  Origen,  to 
certaiu  epistles,  addressed  not  to  particular  churches 
or  individuals,  but  either  to  the  church  universal  or 
to  a  large  and  indefinite  circle  of  readers.  Originally, 
the  C.  K.  comjirined  only  the  first  epistle  of  John 
and  the  first  of  Peter,  but  at  least  a*  early  as  the 
4lh  c.  (us  evinced  by  the  testimony  of  Ensebius),  the 
term  was  applied  to  all  the  apostolic  writings  used 
as  'lessons'  in  the  orthodox  Christian  churches. 
But  this  included  the  Epistle  of  James,  of  Jude,  the 
'Jd  of  Peter,  and  the  Jd  and  ad  of  John.  These  seven 
thus  constituted  the  C.  E.,  although  the  genuineness 
and  authenticity  of  the  lust-mentioned  five  were  not 
universally  acknowledged  ;  but  this  very  incorpora- 
tion with  epistles  whose  cauonicity  was  not  ques- 
tioned, naturally  had  the  effect  of  confirming  their 
authority,  .-o  Chat  in  a  short  time  the  entire  seven 
to  be  considered  a  portion  of  the  canon. 


CATIIO  LICOS,  the  title  of  the  patriarchs  or  chief 
ecclesiastics  in  the  hierarchy  of  the  Armenian 
Church,  and  of  tho  Christians  of  Georgia  and 
Mingrclia. 

CAT1LINA.  Lr'rtus  Sr.'Rnirs,  descended  from  a 
patrician  but  impoverished  family,  was  born  about 
the  year  1  i»H  n.  c.  During  his  youth,  In;  attached 
himself  to  the  party  of  Sulla.  His  bodily  constitu- 
tion, which  was  capable  of  enduring  any  amount  of 
labour,  fatigue,  and  hardship,  allied  to  a  mind  which 
could  stoop  to  every  baseness  and  feared  no  crime, 
fitted  him  to  take  the  lead  in  the  conspiracy  which 
has  mule  his  name  infamous  to  all  ages.  In  the 
year  OS  n.  C.  he  was  elected  pnetor ;  in  67  n.  c,, 
governor  of  Africa;  and  in  66  n.  c  ,  he  desired  to 
stand  for  thee  onsulship,  but  was  disqualified  on 
account  of  the  accusations  brought  against  him  of 
maladministration  in  his  province.  Disappointed 
thus  in  his  ambition,  and  burdened  with  many 
and  heavy  debts,  he  siw  no  ho|>e  for  himself  but 
in  the  chances  of  a  political  revolution,  and  there- 
fore entered  into  a  conspiracy,  including  many 
other  young  Roman  nobles,  in  morals  and  circum- 
stances greatly  like  himself.  Tho  plot,  however, 
was  revealed  to  Cicero  by  Fulvia,  mistress  of  one 
of  the  conspirators.  Operations  were  to  commence 
witli  the  assassination  of  Cicero  in  the  Campus 
MartiiH,  but  tho  latter  was  kept  aware  of  every 
step  of  the  conspiracy,  and  contrived  to  frustrate 
the  whole  de«igii.  In  the  night  of  November  rt 
(t\'\  n.  c. ),  Catiline  assembled  his  confederates,  ami 
explained  to  them  a  new  plan  for  assassinating 
Cicero;  for  bringing  up  the  Tuscan  army  (which  he 
had  seduced  from  its  allegiance),  under  Manlius, 
from  the  encampment  at  Fa>*uhe;  for  setting  fire  to 
Rome,  and  putting  to  death  the  hostile  senators  and 
citizens  In  the  course  of  a  few  hours,  everything 
was  made  known  to  t'icero.  Accordingly,  when  the 
chos  -u  assassins  came  to  the  house  of  the  consul, 
on  pretence  of  a  visit,  they  were  Immediately 
repulsed.  On  the  8th  of  November,  Catiline  auda- 
ciously appeared  in  the  senate,  when  Cicero — who 
li  id  received  intelligence  that  the  insurrection  had 
already  hroien  out  in  Ktruria — commenced  the 
celebrated  invectivt  beginning:  Qumutifur.  tandem 
aim!' re,  '  'rifi'ina.  pat  rutin  nontra  t  fic.  ('  Mow  long 
now,  C itiline,  will  you  abuse  our  patience?')  The 
scoundrel  was  abashed,  not  by  the  keenness  of 
Cicero's  attack,  but  by  the  minute  knowledge  he 
displayed  of  the  conspiracy.  His  attempt  at  a 
reply  was  miserable,  and  was  drowned  in  cries  of 
execration.  With  curses  on  his  lips  he  abruptly 
left  the  senate,  and  escaped  from  Rome  during  the 
night.  <"ati!ine  and  Manlius  were  now  denounced 
as  trai'ors,  and  an  army  under  the  consul.  Antouius, 

The   conspirators  who 


remained  in  Rome,  the  chief  of  whom  was  Lcntulus, 
were  arrested,  tried,  condemned,  and  executed, 
December  6.  The  insurrections  in  several  parts  of 
Italy  were  meanwhile  suppressed;  many  who  had 
resorted  to  Catiline's  camp  in  Etruria,  deserted  when 
they  beard  what  had  taken  place  in  Rome,  and 
his  intention  to  proceed  into  Gaul  was  frustrated. 
In  the  beginning  of  January  (O'Ji,  he  returned 
by  Pistoria  (now  Pistoja)  into  Etruria,  where  he 
encountered  the  forces  under  Antouius,  and,  after 
a  desperate  battle,  in  which  be  displayed  almost  su- 
perhuman courage  and  enthusiasm,  was  defeated  and 
slain.  The  appearance  of  Catiline  was  in  harmony 
with  his  character.  He  had  a  during  and  reckless 
look;  his  face  was  haggard  with  a  sense  of  crime; 
his  eyes  were  wild  and  bloodshot,  and  his  step  un- 
steady, from  nightly  debauchery.  The  history  of  the 
Catiline  conspiracy  is  given  by  Sail  list  in  a  remark- 
ably concise  and  nervous  style. 
CATION'.    See  Anodic. 

CATKIN  (amentum),  in  Botany,  a  Spike  of 
numerous  small  unisexual  flowers,  destitute  of 
calyx  and  corolla,  and  furnished  with  scule-like 
brat-teas   instead,   the   whole   inflorescence  finully 


Catkin  of  Willow. 


CaUcin  of  Birch. 


falling  off  by  an  articulation  in  a  single  piece. 
Examples  ore  found  in  the  willow,  hazel,  ouk, 
birch,  alder,  and  other  trees  and  shrubs,  forming 
the  natural  order  Amkntack£  (q.  v.).  In  fotne,  as 
in  the  oak  and  hazel,  the  male  flowers  only  are  in 
catkins. 

CA'TMINT  (Xeptta  eatnria).  a  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Jjihiatce,  pretty  common  in  England, 
in  chalky  and  gravelly  soils,  but  rare  in  Scotland 
and  Ireland,  widely  diffused  throughout  Europe  and 
the  middle  latitudes  of  Asia,  and  of  North  America; 
remarkable  for  the  fondness  which  eats  display  for 
it.  It  appears  to  net  upon  them  in  a  similar  way  to 
Valerian  root ;  and  when  its  leaTcs  are  bruised  so  as 
to  be  highly  odoriferous,  they  are  at  once  attracted 
to  it,  rub  themselves  on  it,  tear  at  it,  and  chew  it. 
lis  odour  has  been  described  ns  intermediate  be- 
tween that  of  mint  and  that  of  pennyroyal.  It  has 
erect  stems,  2 — 8  feet  high,  dense  whorls  of  many 
whitish  flowers,  tinged  and  spotted  with  rose- 
colour,  and  stalked  heart-shaped  leaves  of  a  velvety 
softness,  whitish  and  downy  beneath. — Other  species 
are  numerous  in  the  south  of  Europe,  and  middle 
latitudes  of  Asia. 

CATO,  MxRirs  Porchs,  surnamed  Censoring 
and  Sapient  ('  the  wise'),  uficrwurds  known  as  Cato 
Prisi 'is  or  Cato  Major — to  distinguish  him  from 
C.ito  of  Ctica— was  born  at  Tusculum  in  TM  n.  c. 
He  inherited  from  his  plebeian  father  a  small  farm 
in  the  country  of  the  Sahines,  where  he  busied 
himself  in  agricultural  operations,  and  learned  to 
love  the  simple  and  severe  manners  of  his  Roman 
forefathers,  which  still  lingered  round  his  rural 
home.     Induced  by  Lucius  Valerius  Flaccui  to 
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remove  to  Homo  when  that  city  was  in  a  transi- 
tion epoch,  from  the  old-fashioned  strictness  and 
■evere  frugality  of  social  habit*,  to  the  luxury  and 
licentiousnesa  of  Grecian  manners.  C.  appeared  to 
proie.it  against  this,  to  denounce  the  degeneracy  of 
the  Philo-lielleuic  party,  and  to  Bet  a  pattern  of 
sterner  und  purer  character.  lie  soon  distinguished 
himself  us  a  pleader  at  the  bur  of  justice,  and 
after  passing  through  minor  offices,  was  elected 
consul.  In  hit*  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where  an 
insurrection  had  broken  out  after  the  departure  of 
the  elder  Scipio  (-2u6  11.  a),  C.  was  so  successful 
in  quelling  disturbances  and  restoring  order,  that  in 
the  following  year  he  was  honoured  by  a  triumph. 
C.  exhibited  extraordinary  military  genius  in 
Spain  ;  his  stratagems  were  brilliant,  his  plans  of 
battle  were  marked  by  great  skill,  and  his  general 
movements  were  rapid,  bold,  and  unexpected. 
In  187  n.  c,  u  fine  opportunity  occurred  for  the 
display  of  '  antique  Roman  '  notions.  M.  Fulvius 
Nobilior  had  just  returned  from  -ftlolia  victorious, 
and  sought  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  C.  objected. 
Fulvius  was  indulgent  to  his  soldiers,  u  man  of 
literary  taste,  Ac,  and  C.  charges  him,  among 
other  enormities,  with  '  keeping  poets  in  his  camp.' 
These  rude  prejudices  of  C.  were  not  acceptable 
to  the  senate,  and  O.'s  opposition  was  fruitless. 
In  181  H.  c,  C.  was  elected  censor,  and  discharged 
fo  rigorously  the  duties  of  his  office,  that  the 
epithet  Crntturiu*,  formerly  applied  to  all  persons 
in  the  same  station,  was  made  his  permanent  sur- 
name. Many  of  his  acts  were  highly  commendable. 
He  repaired  the  water-courses,  pared  the  reservoirs, 
cleansed  the  drains,  raised  the  rents  paid  by 
the  publicans  for  the  farming  of  the  taxes,  and 
diminished  the  contract  prices  paid  by  the  state  to 
the  undertakers  of  public  works.  Wore  question- 
able reforms  were  those  in  regard  to  the  price  of 
slaves,  dres<,  furniture,  equipage,  Ac.  His  des- 
potism in  enforcing  his  o>r»<  idea  of  decency  may 
be  illustrated  from  the  fact,  that  he  degraded 
Manilius,  a  man  of  praetorian  rank,  for  having 
kissed  his  wife  in  his  daughter's  presence  in  open 
day.  C  was  a  thoroughly  dogmatic  moralist, 
intolerant,  stoical,  but  great  because  he  manfully 
contended  with  rapidly  swelling  evils  ;  yet  not  trine, 
because  he  opposed  tho  bad  and  the  good  iu  the 
innovations  of  his  age  with  equal  animosity. 

In  the  year  175  n.  c,  C.  was  sent  to  Carthage  to 
negotiate  on  the  differences  between  the  Carthagi- 
nians and  the  Xumidian  king  Masinissa  ;  but  having 
been  offended  by  the  Carthaginians,  he  returned 
to  Rome,  where,  ever  afterwards,  he  described 
Carthage  as  ihe  most  formidable  rival  of  the  empire, 
and  concluded  all  his  addresses  in  the  senate-house 
— whatever  the  immediate  subject  might  be — with 
the  well-known  words  :  '  Veteran  <v«a*,.  farthaqinem 
e**e  defendant'  ('For  the  rest,  I  vote  that  Carthage 
must  be  destroyed  '). 

Though  C.  was  acquainted  with  the  Greek 
language  and  its  literature,  his  severe  principles  led 
him  to  denounce  the  latter  as  injurious  to  national 
morals.  lie  died  149  n.  c.  at  the  age  of  85.  C.  was 
twice  married.  In  his  eightieth  year,  his  second 
wife,  Salonia,  bore  him  a  son,  the  grandfather  of 
Cato  of  Utica.  C.  treated  his  slaves  with  shocking 
harshness  atid  cruelty.  In  his  old  age,  he  became 
greedy  of  gain,  yet  never  once  allowed  his  avarice 
to  interfere  with  his  honesty  as  a  state-functionary. 
He  also  composed  various  literary  works,  such  as 
JJe  He  Rualiea  (a  treatise  on  agriculture)— much 
corrupted,  however.  The  best  editions  ure  by  Gesnar 
and  Schneider  in  their  Scripture*  Rti  Rwttiea.  His 
greatest  historical  work,  Originr;  has  unfortu- 
nately perished  ;  but  some  few  fragments  are  given 
iu  Krause'a  HUtoricvrum   Romanorum  Fragment* 


(Berlin,  1 88a).  Fragments  of  C.'s  orations— of  which 
as  many  as  150  were  read  bv  Cicero— are  given  in 
Meyer's  Oratormn  Romanorwn  Fragment*  (Zurich, 
184*). 

CATO,  MAnr  rs  Poitcns,  named  Cato  thk 
Yoi-noer,  or  Cato  I'tu  kxsis  (from  the  place  of 
his  death),  was  bom  H.',  n.  r.  Having  lost,  during 
childhood,  both  parents,  he  was  educated  in  the 
house  of  his  uncle  M.  Livius  Drusus,  and,  even 
in  his  hoi  hood,  gave  proofs  of  his  decision  and 
strength  of  character.  In  the  year  72  «.  c,  he 
served  with  distinction  in  the  campaign  against 
Spartacus,  but  without  finding  satisfaction  in  mili- 
tary lite,  though  he  proved  himself  a  good  soldier. 
From  Macedonia,  where  he  was  military  tribune  in 
67,  he  went  to  Peigamus  in  search  of  the  Stoic 
philosopher,  Athenodorus,  whom  ho  brought  back 
to  his  camp,  and  whom  he  induced  to  proceed  with 
him  to  Rome,  where  ho  spent  the  time  purtlv  in 
philosophical  studies,  and  partly  iu  forensic  discus- 
sions. Hesirous  of  honestly  qualifying  himself  for 
the  qua'storship,  he  commenced  to  study  all  the 
financial  questions  connected  with  it.  'immedi- 
ately after  his  chctiun,  he  introduced,  in  spite  of 
violent  opposition  from  tho?c  interested,  a  rigorous 
reform  into  the  treasury  offices.  He  quitted  the 
qiitestotship  at  the  appointed  time  amid  general 
applause.  In  f.3  b.  c,  he  was  elected  tribune,  and 
mL-o  delivered  his  famous  speech  on  the  Catiline 
conspiracy,  iu  which  he  denounced  Ciesar  as  an 
accomplice  of  that  political  desperado,  and  deter- 
mined the  sentence  of  the  senate.  Stronglv  dread- 
ing the  influence  of  unbridled  greatness,  and  not 
discerning  that  an  imperial  giiiiu.-— like  that  of 
Casar— was  the  only  thing  that  could  remedy 
the  evils  of  that  overgrown  monster,  the  Roman 
Republic,  he  commenced  a  career  of  what  stems  to 
us  blind  pragmatical  opposition  to  the  three  most 
powerful  men  in  Rome — Crassus,  Pompcv,  and 
Ca-sar.  C.  was  a  noble  but  strait  laced  Ihe-ritt, 
who  lacked  the  intuition  into  circumstances  which 
belongs  to  men  like  Casar  and  Cromwell.  His 
first  opposition  to  Pompey  was  successful ;  but  his 
opposition  to  (asar's  consulate  for  the  year  59 
not  only  failed,  but  even  served  to  hasten  the 
formation  of  the  first  triumvirate  between  <*a»sar. 
Pompey,  and  Crassus.  He  was  afterwards  forced 
to  side  with  Pompey,  who  had  resiled  from  his 
connection  with  Ca'sar,  and  become  reconciled  to 
the  aristocracy.  After  the  battle  of  Phursulu  (4S 
h.  v.),  C.  intended  to  join  Pompey,  but  hearii  g  the 
news  of  his  denth,  escaped  into  Africa,  where  he 
was  elected  commander  by  the  partisans  of  Pompey, 
but  resigned  the  post  in  favour  of  Metellus  Scipio, 
and  undertook  the  defence  of  I'tica.  Here,  when 
he  had  tidings  of  Cicsar's  decisive  victorv  over 
Scipio  at  Thiipsus  (April  0,  40  n.  c\),  ('.,  finding  that 
his  troops  were  wholly  intimidated,  advised  the 
Roman  senators  and  knights  to  csca]>e  from  I'tica, 
and  make  terms  with  the  victor,  but  prohibited  ail 
intercessions  iu  his  own  favour.  He  resolved  to  die 
rather  than  surrender,  and,  after  sending  the  night 
in  reading  Plato's  Phtedo,  committed  suicide  by 
stabbing  himself  in  the  breast. 

CATO,  Dionysus,  is  the  name  prefixed  to  a 
little  volume  of  moral  precepts  in  vers*',  which  was 
a  great  favourite  during  the  middle  ages.  \\  hether 
or  not  such  a  person  ever  existed,  is  a  |*>int  of 
the  greatest  uncertainty.  The  title  which  the 
book  itself  commonly  bears,  is  Diungnii  Caluni* 
Huticha  de  .\fnribu*  ad  Filium.  Its  contents  have 
been  differently  estimated :  some  scholars  have 
considered  the 'precepts  admirable;  others,  weak 
and  rapid  :  some  have  found  indications  of  a  supe- 
rior scriptural  knowledge  ;  others  of  a  deep-rooted 
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paganism.  The  style  has  been  pronounced  the 
purest  Latin  and  the  most  corrupt  jargon.  The 
truth  would  seem  to  be,  that  on  a  groundwork  of 
excellent  Latin  of  the  Silver  Age,  the  illiterate 
monks  of  a  later  period  have,  as  it  wi  re,  iuwoven 
a  iniiliituile  of  their  own  barbaric  errors,  which 
preclude  us  from  determining  precisely  the  period 
when  the  volume  was  composed.  It  begins  with  a 
preface  addressed  by  the  (.opposed  author  to  hi* 
son,  after  which  come  ."«'.  injunctions  of  rather  a 
simple  character,  such  as  fare  i>  ton  ama.  This  is 
followed  by  the  substance  and  main  portion  of  the 
book  —  viz.,  Ill  moral  precepts,  each  of  which  is 
expressed  in  two  dactylic  hexameters.  During  the 
middle  nges,  the  Distirha  was  used  as  a  text  book 
for  young  scholars*.  In  the  l">th  c,  more  than  SO 
edition*  were  printed.  The  best  edition,  however, 
is  that  published  at  Amsterdam  in  17M  by  Otto 
Arut/enius.    Caxton  translated  it  into  English. 

C  A  TO  DON  and  C  A  T  0  I>  O'NT  I D  J5.  See 
Caciioi-ot. 

CATOTTRICS.  The  divisions  of  the  science 
of  optics  are  laid  out  and  explained  in  the  article 
Oi'TK  3  (q.  v.).  C.  is  that  subdivision  of  geometrical 
optics  which  treats  of  the  phenomena  of  light 
ioe'detit  njion  the  surfaces  of  bodies,  and  reflected 
therefrom.  All  bodies  reflect  more  or  less  light, 
even  those  through  which  it  is  most  readily  trans- 
lni—iMc  ;  light  falling  on  such  media,  for  instance, 
at  a  certain  angle,  is  totally  reflected.  Rough  sur- 
faces scatter  or  disjM-r»c  (see  Disi'KKsion  ok  Light) 
a  large  portion  of  what  falls  on  them,  through 
which  it  is  that  their  peculiarities  of  figure,  colour, 
&c.  are  seen  by  eyes  in  a  variety  of  positions  ; 
they  are  not  said  to  re/ft-c'  light,  but  there  is  no 
do  iM  they  do,  though'  in  such  a  way.  owing  to 
their  inequalities,  us  never  to  present  the  proper 
phenomena  of  reflection.  The  surfaces  with  w  hich 
('.,  accordingly,  deals,  are  the  smooth  and  polished. 
It  tracks  the  course  of  ray*  and  jkuc'iU  of  light 
after  reflection  from  such  surfaces,  and  determines 
the  positions,  and  traces  the  forms,  of  images  of 
objects  as  seen  in  mirrors  of  different  kinds. 

A  ray  of  light  is  the  smallest  conceivable  portion 
of  a  stream  of  light,  and  is  represented  by  the  line 
of  its  path,  which  is  always  a  straight  line.  A 
pencil  of  light  is  an  assemblage  of  rays  coiistilnting 
either  a  cylindrical  or  conical  stream.  A  stream  of 
light  is  called  a  eon  verging  pencil  when  the  ray* 
converge  to  the  vertex  of  the  cone,  called  a  focus  ; 
and  a  diverging  pencil,  when  they  diverge  from  the 
vertex.  The  axis  of  the  cone  in  each  case  is  called 
the  axis  of  the  pencil.  When  the  stream  consists  of 
pa-all.  1  rays,  the  pencil  is  called  cylindrical,  ami  the 
axi-  of  the  cylinder  is  the  axis  of  the  pencil.  In 
nature,  all  pencils  of  light,  are  primarily  diverging 
— everv  point  of  a  luminous  body  throwing  off  light 
in  a  conical  stream  ;  converging  rays,  however,  are 
con  inuallv  pmducqd  in  optical  instruments,  and 
when  1  -glit  diverges  from  a  very  distant  body,  such 
as  a  tixi  d  star,  the  ray  s  from  it  falling  on  any  small 
bodv,  such  as  a  reflector  in  a  telescope,  may, 
without  error,  be  regarded  as  forming  a  cylindrical 
pencil.  When  a  ray  falls  upon  any  surface,  the 
angle  which  it  makes  with  the  normal  to  the  sur- 
face at  the  point  of  incidence  is  culled  the  aneiU  of 
incol  nce ;  and  that  which  the  reflected  ray  makes 
with  the  normal,  is  called  th?  ani/ie  of  reflection. 

Two  facts  of  observation  loriti  ilie  groundwork 
of  catoptrics.  They  are  expressed  in  what  are 
called  the  laws  of  reflection  of  light  :  1.  In  the 
reflection  of  light,  the  incident  ray,  the  normal 
to  the  surface  at  the  point  of  incidence,  and  the 
reflected  ray  .  lie  all  in  one  plane.  2.  The  angle  of 
reflection  is  equal  to  the  angle  of  incidence.  These 
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laws  are  simple  facts  of  observation  and  experiment, 
and  thev  are  easily  verified  experimentally.  Rays  of 
all  colours  and  qualities  follow  these  laws,  so  that 
white  light,  after  reflection,  remains  undecomposed 
The  laws,  too.  hold,  whatever  be  the  nature,  geo- 
metrically, of  the  surface.  If  the  surface  be  a  plane, 
the  normal  is  the  perpendicular  to  the  plane  at  the 
point  of  incidence  ;  if  it  bo  curved,  then  the  normal 
is  the  perpendicular  to  the  tangent  plane  at  that 
point.  From  these  laws  and  geometrical  consider- 
ations may  be  deduced  all  the  propositions  of 
catoptrics.  In  the  present  work,  only  those  can  be 
noticed  whose  truth  cau  in  a  manner  be  exhibited 
to  the  eye,  without  any  rigid  mathematical  proof. 
They  are  arranged  under  the  heads  Plant  Sur/act$ 
and  <-'twv  Stir  facet. 

J'latit  Surface*. — 1.  When  a  pencil  of  parallel  rays 
falls  u|K>n  a  plane  mirror,  the  reflected  |>eticil  consists 
of  parallel  rtivs.  A  glance  at  the  annexed  figure 
(fig.  I),  where  PA  and  QB 
are  two  of  the  incident  rays, 
and  are  reflected  iu  the  direc- 
tions Alt  and  BS  respectively, 
will  make  the  truth  of  this 
pretty  clear  to  the  eye.  The 
proposition,  however,  may  be 
rigidlv  demonstrated  by  aid  of 
Euclid,  book  xi.,  with'  which, 
however,  we  shall  not  presume 
the  reader  to  be  acquainted. 
The  reader  may  satisfy  him- 
self of  its  truth  practically  by 
taking  a  number  of  rods  parallel  to  one  another  and 
inclined  to  the  floor,  and  then  turning  them  over  till 
they  shall  again  be  equally  inclined  to  the  floor, 
when  he  will  again  find  them  all  parallel. — 2.  If  a 
diverging  or  converging  pencil  is  incident  on  n  plane 
mirror,  the  focus  of  the  reflected  pencil  is  situated 
on  the  opposite  side  of  the  mirror  to  that  of  tho 
incident-  pencil,  and  at  an  equal  distance  from  it. 
Suppose  the  pencil  to  be  diverging  from  the  focus 
O.  (fig-  2),  on  the 
mirror  of  the  sur- 
face of  which  CB 
is  a  section.  Draw 
QXy  perpendicular 
to  CB,  ami  make 
yX  —  QN\  then  q 
is  the  focus  of  the 
reflected  ravs  For 
let  <»A.  O.B.  QC  be 
any  of  the  incident 
rays  in  the  plane  of 
the  figure;  draw  the  line  AM  perpendicular  to  CB, 
and  draw  AH,  making  the  angle  JIAR  equal  to  the 
anple  of  incidence,  MAQ.  Then  AR  is  the  reflected 
ray.  Join  yA.  Now  it  can  be  proved  geometri- 
cally, and  indeed  is  apparant  at  a  glance,  that  yA 
and  AR  are  in  the  same  straight  line;  in  other 
words,  the  reflected  ray  AR  proceeds  as  if  from 
q.  In  the  came  way,  it  muy  be  shewn  that  the 
direction  of  any  other  reflected  ray,  as  BS.  is  as 
if  it  proceeded  froiny;  in  other  words,  y  is  the 
locus  of  reflected  rays;  it  is,  however,  only  their 
virtual  focus.    See  ^r    tr  .. 


Fie. 


art.   Fori*.     If  a 
peucil  of  rnys  eon- 
1  verged  to  y,  it  is 
!  evident   that  they 
,  would  be  reflected 
j  to  H  as  their  real 
j  locus,  so  that  a  sep- 
arate proof  for  the 
caseofneonverging 
pencil  is  unnecessary.    The  reader  w  ho  has  followed 
the  above,  will  have  no  difficulty  in  understanding 
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how  the  position  and  form  of  the  image  of  an  object 
placed  before  a  plane  mirror — as  in  fig.  3,  where  the 
object  is  the  arrow  AB,  in  the  plane  of  the  paper, 
to  which  the  piano  of  the  mirror  is  perpendicular — 
should  be  of  the  same  form  atid  magnitude  a*  the 
object  (as  ub  in  the  fig.),  OJid  at  an  equal  distance 
from  the  mirror,  on  the  opposite  side  of  it,  but  with 
its  different  puts  inverted  with  regard  to  a  given 
direction.  The  highest  point  o,  for  instance,  in  the 
im.ige,  corresponds  with  the  lowest  point  A,  in  the 
object,  lie  will  also  understand  how,  in  the  ordi- 
nary use  of  a  looking-glass,  the  right  hand  of  the 
image  corresponds  to  the  left  hand  of  the  object. 

When  two  plane  mirrors  are  placed  with  their 
reflecting  surfaces  towards  each  other,  and  parallel, 
they  form  the  experiment  called  the  Endless 
Gallery.     Let  (in  fig.  4)  the  arrow,  Q,  be  placed 


B 


Fig.  4. 

vertically  between  the  parallel  mirrors,  CD,  BA, 
with  their  silvered  faces  turned  to  one  another, 
Q  will  produce  in  the  mirror  CD  the  image  gl. 
This  image  will  act  as  a  new  object  to  produce 
with  the  mirror  BA  the  image  q',  which,  again, 
will  produce  with  the  mirror  CD  another  image, 
and  so  on.  Another  scries  of  images,  such  as  q\ 
q",  Ac,  will  similiarly  be  produced  at  the  same 
time,  the  first  of  the  series  being  q\  the  image  of  Q 
in  the.  mirror  BA.  By  an  eye  placed  between  the 
mirrors,  the  succession  of  images  will  be  seen  as 
described ;  and  if  the  mirrors  were  perfectly  plane 
and  parallel,  and  reflected  all  the  light  incident  on 
them,  the  number  of  the  images  of  both  series 
would  bo  infinite.  If,  instead  of  being  parallel,  the 
mirrors  are  inclined  at  an  angle,  the  form  and 
position  of  the  image  of  an  object  may  be  found  in 
precisely  the  same,  way  as  in  the  former  case,  the 
image  formed  with  the  first  mirror  being  regarded 
as  a  new  (virtual)  object,  whose  image,  with  regard 
to  the  second,  has  to  be  determined.  For  a 
curious  application  of  two  plane  mirrors  meeting 
and  inclined  at  an  angle  an  aliquot  part  of  180°, 
see  art.  K ALKinosroPE. — 3.  The  two  propositions 
already  established  are  of  extensive  application,  as 
has  partly  been  shewn.  They  include  the  explanation 

of  all  phenomena  of 
light  related  to  plane 
mirrors.  The  third 
proposition  is  one  also 
of  considerable  utility, 
though  not  fundamen- 
tal. It  is :  When  a  ray 
of  light  has  been  re- 
flected at  each  of  two 
mirrors  inclined  at  a 
given  angle  to  each 
other,  in  a  plane  per- 
pendicular to  their  in- 
tersection, the  reflect- 
ed ray  will  deviate 
from  its  original  course 
by  un  angle  double  the 
angle  of  inclination  of  the  mirrors.  Let  A  and  B 
(fig.  6)  be  sections  of  the  mirrors  in  a  plane  perpen- 
dicular to  their  intersection,  and  let  their  directions 


Fig.  5. 


be  produced  till  they  meet  in  C.  Let  SA,  in  the 
plaue  of  A  and  B,  be  the  ray  incident  on  the  first 
mirror  at  A,  and  let  AB  be  the  line  in  which  it  is 
thence  reflected  to  B.  After  reflection  at  B,  it  will 
pass  in  the  line  BD,  meeting  SA,  its  original  path, 
produced  in  D.  The  angle  ADB  evidently  measures 
its  deviation  from  its  original  course,  and  this  angle 
is  readily  shewn  to  be  double  of  the  angle  at  C, 
which  is  that  of  the  inclination  of  the  mirrors.  It 
is  on  this  proposition  that  the  important  mathe- 
matical instruments  called  the  Quadrant  and  Sextant 
(q.  v.)  depend. 

Curved  Hurfaet*. — As  when  a  pencil  of  light  is 
reflected  by  a  curved  mirror,  each  ray  follows  the 
ordinary  law  of  reflection,  iu  every  case  in  which  wo 
can  draw  tho  normals  for  the  different  points  of  the 
surface,  we  can  determine  the  direction  in  which  the 
various  rays  of  the  pencil  arc  reflected,  as  in  the 
case  of  plane  mirrors.  It  so  happens  that  normals 
can  be  easily  drawn  only  in  the  case  of  the  sphere, 
and  of  a  few  'surfaces  of  revolution,' as  they  are 
called.  These  are  the  paraboloid,  the  ellipsoid,  and 
the  hyperboloid  of  revolution.  The  paraboloid  of 
revolution  is  of  importance  in  optics,  as  it  is  used  in 
some  specula  for  telcscojws.  See  arts.  Speculum  and 
Telescope.  The  three  surfaces  last  named  are,  how- 
over,  all  of  them  interesting,  as  being  for  pencils  of 
light  incident  in  certain  ways  what  are  called  sur- 
faces of  accurate  reflection— i.  e..  they  reflect  all  the 
rays  of  the  incident  pencil  to  a  single  point  or  focus. 
We  shall  explain  to  what  this  property  is  owing  in 
the  case  of  the  parabolic  reflector,  and  state  gener- 
ally the  facts  regarding  the  other  two. 

1.  The  concave  parabolic  reflector  is  a  surface  of 
accurate  reflection  for  pencils  of  rays  parallel  to  the 
axis  or  central  line  of  figure  of  the  jwrnboloid. 
This  results  from  the  property  of  the  surface,  that 
the  normal  at  any  point  of  it  passes  through  the 
axis,  and  bisects  the  angle  between  a  line  through 
that  point,  parallel  to  the  axis,  and  a  line  joining  the 
point  to  the  focus  of  the  generating  parabola.  Refer- 
ring to  fig.  6,  suppose  a  ray  incident  on  the  surface 
at  P,  in  the  line  SP,  parallel  to  the  axis  AFG. 
Then  if  F  be  the  focus  of 
tho  generating  parabola, 
join  PF.  PF  is  the 
direction  of  the  reflected 
ray.  For  PG,  the  normal 
at  P,  by  the  property 
of  the  surface,  bisects  the 
angle  FPS,  and  therefore 
I  (angle)  FPG  =  /GPS. 
But  SPG  is  the  angle  of 
incidence,  and  SP,  PG, 
and  FP  are  in  one  plane, 
and  therefore,  by  the  laws 
of  reflection,  FP  is  the 
reflected  ray.  In  the  same  way,  all  rays  whatever, 
parallel  to  tho  axis,  must  pa>s  through  F  after  re- 
flection. If  F  were  a  luminous  point,  the  rays  from 
it,  after  reflection  on  the  mirror,  would  all  proceed 
in  a  cylindrical  pencil  parallel  to  the  axis.  This  re- 
flector, with  a  bright  light  in  its  focus,  is  accordingly 
of  common  use  in  light-houses. 

2.  In  the  concave  ellipsoid  mirror  there  are  two 
points — via,  the  foci  of  the  generating  ellipse,  snch 
that  rays  diverging  from  either  will  be  accurately 
reflected  to  the  other.  This  results  from  the  property 
of  the  figure,  that  the  normal  at  any  point  bisects  the 
angle  included  between  lines  drawn  to  that  point 
from  the  foci. 

3.  Owing  to  a  property  of  the  surface  similar  to 
that  of  the  ellipsoid,  a  pencil  of  rays  converging  to 
the  exterior  focus  of  a  hyperbolic  reflector,  will  be 
accurately  reflected  to  the  focus  of  the  generating 
hyperbola. 


Fig.  6. 
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The  converse  of  the  above  three  propositions  holds 
in  the  case  of  the  mirrors  being  convex. 

Though  the  sphere  U  not  h  surface  of  accurate  re- 
flection, except  (or  rays  diverging;  from  the  ceutre, 
and  which  on  reflection  arc  returned  thereto,  the 
spherical  reflector  id  of  great  practical  importance, 
because  it  can  be  made  with  greater  facility  and  at 
less  expense  than  the  parabolic  reflector.  Sec  art. 
Tklescopk.  It  is  necessary,  then,  to  itive«tigate  the 
phenomena  of  light  reflected  from  it. 

4.  Spherittii  Mirrur*. — It  is  usual  to  treat  of  two 
cases,  the  one  the  more  frequent  in  practice,  the 
other  tho  more  general  and  comprehensive  in  theory. 
First,  theu,  to  find  the  locus  of  reflected  rays  when 
a  small  pencil  of  parallel  rays  is  incident  directly  on 

a  concave  spherical 
mirror.  I«et  BAB 
(tig.  7)  be  a  section 
of  the  minor,  O  its 
centre  of  curvature, 
and  A  the  centre  of 
its  aperture.  AO  is 
~~ ~~"  the  axis  of  the  mir- 
ror, and  therefore  of 
the  incident  pencil, 
Fig.  7.  because  it  is  incideut 

directly  on  the  mirror;  a  pencil  being  called  oblique 
when  iis  axis  is  at  an  angle  to  the  axis  of  the  mirror. 
As  the  ray  iticideut  in  the  line  OA  will  be  reflected 
back  in  the  same  line — OA  being  the  normal  at  A 
— the  focus  of  reflected  rays  must  be  in  OA.  Let 
SP  he  out*  of  the  rays;  it  will  be  reflected  so  that 
Z  yP<»  -  Z  SPO.  But  Z  P<»</  =  Z  OPS  by 
parallel  lines.  Therefore  Z  yPO  =  Z  yOP,  anil 
Py  aud  Oy  are  equal.  If,  now,  the  incideut  pencil 
be  very  small — i.  e.,  if  P  be  very  near  A — then  the 
line  Py  will  very  nearly  coincide  with  the  line  OA, 
and  Py  and  Oy 'will  each  of  them  become  verv  nearly 
the  half  of  OA.  Let  F  be  the  middle  point  of  OA 
— the  point,  namely,  to  which  y  lends  as  the  pencil 
diminishes.  Then  F  is  called  the  principal  focus 
of  the  mirror,  aud  AP  the  principtl  focal  length, 
which  is  thus  =  \  radius  of  the  mirror.  It  will  be 
observed  that  when  AP  is  not  small,  q  lie*  between 
A  and  P.  Py  is  called  the  aberration  of  the  ray. 
When  AP  is  large,  the  reflected  rays  will  cotitiuualty 
intersect,  ami  form  a  luminous  curve  with  a  cusp 
at  P.  This  curve  is  called  the  Caustic  (q.  v.).  We 
shall  now  proceed  to  the  more  general  case  of  a 
small  pencil  of  diverging  rays,  incident  directly  on 
a  concave  spherical  mirror.  "  Let  PAP  (fig.  8}  be  a 

section  of  the  mirror, 
A  the  centre  of  its 
aperture,  O  of  its  cur- 
vature, and  let  P  be  its 
principal  focus.  Then, 
if  Q  be  the  focus  of 
incident  rays  (as  if 
proceeding  from  a 
caudle  theresituated), 
y,  the  focus  of  the 
reflected  rays,  lies  on 
QOA,  since  the  pencil  is  incideut  d'rectlv,  and 
the  ray  QOA,  being  incident  in  the  lino  of  the 
normal  OA,  is  reflected  back  in  the  same  line.  Let 
PQ  be  any  other  ray  of  the  pencil.  It  will  be 
reflected  in  Py,  so  that  Z  yl'O  =  Z  OPQ ;  and  on 
the  supposition  that  PA  is  very  small,  so  that  QP 
becomes  nearly  equal  to  QA,  and  yP  to  yA,  it  can 

be  shewn,  by  Euclid,  vi.  3,  that  ^  —  V^vcry  nearly. 

From  this  equation  is  deduced  the  formula  yA  — 

QA  x  At,  which  enables  us  to  find  yA,  when  QA 
QA— AF 

and  AP  are  known.  Thus,  let  the  radius  of  curvature 


be  12  inches,  and  the  distance  of  the  source  of 
the  rays,  or  QA,  30  inches,  the  focal  length  yA  = 

Ho  x  0 

=  1\  inches.    If  the  rays  had  diverged  from 

i 

is  clear  they  would  have  been  reflected  to  Q. 
points  Q  atid  y,  accordingly  are  called  con- 
jugate foci. 

If  tho  mirror  be  convex,  as  in  fig.  9,  instead 


so— 
y,  it 
The 


Fig.  9. 


iTe.  and  a  pencil 
of  diverging  rays  be 
incident  directly  on  it 
from  Q,  we  should  find, 
proceeding  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  in  the 
former  case, i  he  equation 
QA  x  AP 

*A=    QA  -f- AF'  0r° 
taking  the  same  num- 
bers as  before  ;    yA  = 

:<nx<5        .  , 
— - —  =  6  inches. 

aii-f-tl 

For  information  regarding  the  formation  of  images 
by  spherical  mirrors,  the  reader  may  consult  Potter's 
K'ljnmU  of  Optics.    Sec  also  the  arts.  Mikroos  and 

IUAOKS. 

By  considering  fig.  8,  it  is  easy  to  see  how  the 
relative  positions  of  the  two  conjugate  foci,  as  they 
are  called,  Q,  and  y,  vary  as  the  distance,  AQ.  of  the 
origin  of  the  rays  is  changed.  As  Q  is  advanced 
towards  O,  y  also  approaches  O,  since  the  angles 
QPO  and  yl'O  always  remain  equal ;  and  when  tho 
source  of  the  light  is  in  the  centre,  (),  of  the  sphere, 
the  reflected  rays  are  all  returned  upon  the  source. 
As  Q.  again,  recedes  from  O,  y  moves  towards  F, 
which  it  does  not  quite  reach  until  the  distance  of 
Q  is  infinite,  so  that  the  incident  rays  may  be  con- 
sidered as  parallel,  as  in  fig.  7.  If  Q  is  placed  between 
O  and  F,  then  y  will  be  to  the  right  of  O;  and  when 
Q  coincides  with  F,  the  reflected  rays  w  ill  have  no 
focus,  but  will  be  parallel.  If  Q  is  between  F  and 
A,  the  reflected  rays  will  diverge,  and  will  have 
their  virtual  focus  to  the  left  of  A.  The  correctness 
of  these  deductions  may  easily  be  verified.  The 
positions  of  the  conjugates  are  traced  in  precisely 
the  same  way  lor  the  convex  mirror,  and  the  reader 
who  is  interested  will  find  no  difliculty  in  tracing 
them  for  himself. 

CATO  PTHOMANVY,  divination  by  the  mirror 
or  looking-glass.  At  Patras,  in  Greece,  the  sick 
foretold  their  death  or  recovery  by  moans  of  a 
mirror  let  down  with  a  thread  until  its  base  touched 
the  water  in  a  fountain  before  the  temple  of  Ceres. 
The  face  of  the  sick  person  appearing  healthy  in 
the  mirror,  betokened  recovery;  if  it  looked  ghastly, 
then  death  was  sure  to  ensue.  More  modern  super- 
stitions attach  ill-luck  to  the  breaking  of  a  looking- 
glass,  and  to  seeing  one's  face  in  a  glass  by  candle- 
light. 

CATS,  Jacob,  a  Dutch  statesman  and  poet,  was 
born  at  Rrouwershaven,  in  Zeeland,  in  1..77,  and 
after  studying  law,  finally  settled  at  Middleburg. 
lie  rose  to  high  offices  in  the  state,  and  was  twico 
sent  as  ambassador  to  England,  first  in  ltVJ7,  and 
again  in  lfto2,  while  Cromwell  was  at  the  head  of 
n flairs.  He  died  166o.  As  a  poet,  he  ei  joyed  tho 
highest  popularity.  His  poems  are  characterised 
by  simplicity,  rich  fancy,  clearness,  and  purity  of 
stylo,  aud  excellent  moral  tendency.  Tho  most 
highly  prized  of  his  productions  were  Ilawrtli/k, 
Trou'rinph  (a  series  of  romantic  stories  relating  to 
remarkable  marriages),  and  Spirrje!  ran  dm  Oudcn 
cn  Xituwen  Tyd.  The  best  edition  of  his  works  ap- 
peared at  Amsterdam,  in  19  vols.,  1790 — 1800. 

CATS-EYE,  a  beautiful  mineral,  a  variety  of 
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quartz  receiving  its  name  from   the  resemblance  | 
which   the  reflection  of  light  from  it,  especially 
when  cut  en  eaboehon,  or  in  a  convex  form,  is 
supposed  to  exhibit  to  the  light  which  seems  to 
emanate  from  the  interior  of  the  eve  of  a  cat.  It 
has  a  sort  of  pearly  appearance,  and  is  chatoyant 
or  characterized  by  a  tine  play  of  light,  which 
results  from  the  parallel  arrangement  of  the  minute  . 
fibres  of  the  stone   itself,  or  from   an   intimate  I 
mixture  of  some  foreign  substance,  such  as  ami-  i 
antlius.    It  has  been  supposed  that  ('.  in  silicilied  ' 
wood.    It  is  of  various  colours,  and  is  obtained 
chietiy  from  Malabar  and  Ceylon.    The  Singhalese  i 
are  es|tecially  proud  of  it,  believing  if,  although 
erroneously,  to  be  only  found  in  their  island.    It  is 
often  brought  from  that  island,  cut  to  resemble  a 
monkey's  lace,  from  the  idolatrous  regard  enter- 
tained for  the  monkey.    A  chatoyant  variety  of 
felsiwr  has  been  sometimes  confounded  with  C, 
and  Is  also  found  in  Ceylon. 

CATSKILL  MOUNTAINS,  a  group  of  the 
Alleghany  chain,  in  its  largest  sense,  situated  near 
the  right  bank  at  once  of  the  Hudson  and  of  the 
Mohan  k,  in  the  state  of  New  York.  The  loftiest 
points,  Hound  Top  and  High  Peak,  are  respectively 
3S<m»  feet  and  3"2'»  above  tide-water;  and,  on  a 
third  eminence,  a  terrace  of  Wmj  feet  above  the 
name  level  presents  Catskill  Mountain  House,  a 
favourite  retreat  in  summer.  The  group  is  drained 
chiefly  by  Catskill  Creek,  which,  at  a  village  of  its 
own  name,  enters  the  Hudson  111  miles  above  its 
mouth,  and  3  t  below  the  confluence  of  the  Mohawk. 

CATS-TAIL    See  Tyimia. 

CATS-TAIL  GRASS.    See  Timothy  Crass. 

C  ATT  A  HO,  a  town  of  Au-tria,  in  the  crown- 
land  of  Dalmatia,  is  situated  at  the  head  of  the 
Gulf  of  Cattaro,  about  3f>  miles  south-east  of 
Rugusa.  It  is  strongly  fortified,  and  surrounded  on 
oil' sides  by  mountains.  The  castle,  a.  massive  and 
almost  inaccessible  building,  stands  on  a  precipitous 
rock  immediately  behind  the  town.  C.  has  a 
cathedral,  several  churches  and  hospitals,  and  a 
population  of  40O<>.  C,  which  was  at  one  time  the 
capital  of  a  small  republic,  was  in  18u7  annexed 
to  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  but  was  handed  over  to 
Austria  in  1814  by  the  treaty  of  Vienna. — Cat- 
taro. Grt.r  or,  or  Bocca  ni  Cattaro,  nn  inlet  of 
the  Adriatic,  near  the  south  extremity  of  the  Dal- 
matian coast.  It  consists  of  three  basins  or  lakes, 
connected  by  straits  of  about  half  a  mile  in  breadth 
The  outer  entrance  is  only  a  mile  and  a  half  wide, 
and  the  total  length  of  the  gulf  is  about  Mt>  miles. 
Mountains  protect  it  from  all  winds,  and  it  has  a 
depth  of  from  15  to  'J't  fathoms. 

CA'TTF.GAT,  or  KATTEGAT  (*;„«.,  C«1anm\ 
tlx'  1  ay  or  tmn  of  the  sea  situated  between  the  east 
coast  of  .Jutland  and  the  west  coast  of  Sweden,  to 
tin'  north  of  the  Dani-li  islands.  It  is  connected 
with  the  Baltic  Sea  by  the  Great  and  Little  Belt 
v  I,  ami  l>v  the  Sound.  The  Skager  Rack  (q.  v.) 
connects  it  with  the  North  Sea.  The  length  of  the 
C.  is  about  l.'O  miles,  and  its  gri  atest  breadth  H~> 
miles.  It  is  of  unequal  depth,  and  has  dangerous 
Miid-bntd,*.  The  principal  inlands  are  Lasoe,  Sam-Ae, 
mid  Anlialt.  The  Banish  shores  of  the  C.  are  low, 
but  the  Swedish  shore  is  very  steep  and  rocky. 

CATTERMOI.E,  GKoRr.v,  one  of  the  most 
di-titigiii-hed  of  living  Encli-h  painters  in  water- 
colours,  »a.  born  at  Biekleburgh,  Norfolk,  in  lSiHt. 
His  pictures,  whieh  embrace  a  wide  range  of  sub- 
jects, are  remarkable  for  their  striking  originality  of 
conception,  vigorous  execution,  and  fine  colour  and 
tone.  One  of  his  best  known  and  greatest  pictures 
is  'Luther  at  the  Biel  of  Spire?,'  containing  S3 
portraits  of  the  principal  characters,  copied  from  the  , 
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authentic  originals  by  the  old  masters.  He  also 
designed  the  engravings  for  his  brother's  JJittnry 
of  tht  Ciril  M'am,  and  illustrated  many  scenes  in 
Scott's  uovels  and  in  Shakspeare's  plays.  After 
1855  he  painted  chiefly  in  oil.    He  died  in  1868. 

CA'TTI,  or  CHATTI,  a  German  people,  included 
by  C.-esar  under  the  name  Suevi  (q.  v.),  who  inha- 
bited a  country  pretty  nearly  corresponding  to  tho 
present  Hesse.  Tin-  south-western  part  of  their 
territory,  around  Mtittiaeum,  wag  conquered  by  the 
Romans  under  Brusus.  The  C.  took  part  in  tho 
general  rising  of  the  Germans  under  Hermann. 
Tacitus  praises  them  as  excellent  foot-soldiers. 
During  the  reign  of  Marcus  Aurclius,  in  the  end 
of  the  2d  c.,  they  made  incursions  into  Roman 
Germany  and  Rhaitia.  Caracalla  failed  in  an  expe- 
dition against  them  and  the  Alemanni  in  the  3d 
century.  About  the  middle  of  that  century,  their 
name  begati  to  give  place  to  that  of  the  Franks 
(q.  v.),  and  is  last  mentioned  by  Claudian  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  4th  century. 

CATTLE.    See  Ox. 

CATTLE,  in  English  Law.    See  Chattel*. 

CATTO'LICA,  a  town  of  Sicily,  in  the  province 
of  Girgeuti,  and  14  miles  north-west  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  has  extensive  sulphur-works,  and  a 
population  of  1'2W. 

CATC 'LLCS,  VaLF.'Rirs,  a  celebrated  Roman 
lyrist,  was  born  at  Verona,  87  B.  c.  His  father 
was  an  intimate  friend  of  Julius  Casar,  and  the 
young  poet  must  have  frequently  met  the  great 
warrior  at  the  paternal  residence,  when  the  latter 
was  on  his  way  to  Gaul.  In  early  life,  he  went  to 
Rome,  where  his  career  was  that  of  an  Epicurean, 
and  the  expense  of  this  kind  of  living  soon  involved 
him  in  pecuniary  diflictdties.  To  release  himself 
from  these,  he  followed  the  prwur  Memmius  to 
Bithynia,  with  the  intention,  like  his  superior,  of 
wringing  a  fortune  out  of  the  provincials.  This 
fashionable  but  felonious  method  of  acquiring  money 
did  not  succeed  in  C.'s  ease,  mainly,  however, 
through  the  more  dexterous  cupidity  of  Memmius. 
After  his  return,  C.  apj>ears  to  have  Ihed  mostly 
in  Rome,  and  in  very  straitened  circumstances. 
When  he  died  is  unknown.  His  joem«,  116  in 
number,  chiefly  consisting  of  lyrics  nnd  epigram* 
—  first  brought  to  light  by  B.  nv.  nuto  Campesani 
of  Verona  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  c — have 
always  been  justly  admited  for  their  ex-uisite 
grace  and  beauty  of  style;  but  are,  in  many  places, 
grossly  indecent.  In  higher  stiles  <:f  wiiting,  C. 
was  equally  successful,  especially  in  his  odes,  of 
which,  unfortunately,  only  four  have  been  preserved. 
His  heroic  or  narrative  poem  on  the  marriage  of 
Peleus  and  Thetis— consisting  of  more  than  4'h) 
hexameter  lines— and  the  wild  enthusiastic  poem 
entitled  .fry*,  are  especially  worthy  of  notice.  Most 
of  the  earlier  editions  of  C.  include  the  works  of 
Tibnllus  and  Troponins.  The  best  modern  editions 
are  by  Sillig  (Gott.  1HJ.T),  Lachmann  ( Iter!.  lK-JiH, 
and  Ibirini:  (Aliona,  lsr.lj.  A  very  good  translation 
into  English  was  executed  by  the  Hon.  George 
Lamb  (Loud.  1*J1). 

CACB,  a  town  of  Nassau,  North  Germany,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Rhine,  21  miles  we-t  noith- 
west  of  Wiesbaden.  It  is  notew  nrthy  as  the  place 
where  Blucher  crossed  the  Rhine  with  his  nnr  y, 
January  1,  1S14;  and  also  ns  the  place  where  toll 
is  levied  by  the  Buke  of  Nassau— t lie  only  ruler 
who  now  exercise*  this  feudal  privilege — from 
vessels  navigating  the  Rhine.  C.  has  underground 
slate-quarries ;  and  opposite,  on  an  inland  in  the 
river,  where  Louis  le  Behonnaire  died,  Hlo,  is  n  castle 
called  the  Bfalz,  built  in  13.16,  and  which  is  said  to 
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have  been  resorted  to  for  safety  by  the  Countesses 
Palatine  during  their  confinement.    Top.  15!>o. 

CAC'CA,  a  river  of  New  Granada,  in  South 
America,  which,  after  flowing  600  mile*  to  tho  north- 
cast,  and  watering  I'opayan,  Antioquia,  and  Caeeros, 
joins  tin;  Mugdalena  on  the  left  or  went,  1 50  miles 
from  the  Caribbean  Sea.  It  gives  name  to  a  gene- 
rally fertile  department  of  fiS.Hoo  square  miles,  and 
2oo',oho  inhabitants. 

CAKCA'SIAS  VARIETY  OK  MANKIND,  an 
ethnological  division  adopted  by  Illumenbach, 
which  included  ull  the  inhabitants,  ancient  and 
modern,  of  Europe  (except  the  Kins);  in  Asia,  the 
Hindu*  (of  high  class  at  least),  Persians,  Assyrians, 
Arabians,  Jew.-*,  Phoenicians,  inhabitants  of  Asia 
Minor  and  of  the  Caucasus,  Ac.  ;  and  in  Africa  the 
Egyptians,  Ahyssinians,  and  Moors.  What  Blutncn- 
bach  hud  called  Caucasians,  Dr.  Priehard,  who  may 
be  said  to  have  laid  the  real  foundation  of  ethnology, 
makes  to  consist  of  two  independent  groups  or 
varieties,  grounding  on  a  radical  difference  of  lan- 
guage. One  of  these  is  the  Syro-Arahian  or  Semitic 
(  ([.  v.  |  race.  The  other  the  Indo-European  or  Aryan 
r.)  race.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Caucasus, 
so  long  held  to  be  types  of  the  European  variety,  are 
now  bv  some  excluded  from  it  altogether,  and  cia>scd 
with  the  sallow  flat-faced  Mongols,  to  which  it  is  con- 
sidered the  nature  of  their  language  and  other  facta 
ally  them  more  closely  than  the  symmetry  of  their 
(shape  and  complexion  do  to  the  European  variety. 
The  narrow  basis  upon  which  the  theory  of  the 
Caucasian  type  was  first  formed  is  thus  stated  by 
Dr.  Latham  :  "  Blumenbach  had  a  solitary  Georgian 
skull  ;  and  that  skull  was  the  finest  in  his  collec- 
tion—that of  a  Greek  being  the  next.  Hence  il 
was  taken  as  tho  typo  of  the  skull  of  the  more 
organized  divisions  of  our  sjH'cies.  More  than  this, 
it  gave  its  name  to  the  type,  and  introduced  the 
term  Cam-mian.  Never  has  a  single  head  done  more 
harm  to  science  than  was  done  in  the  way  of  posthu- 
mous mist  •hief  by  the  head  of  this  well-shaped  female 
from  Georgia.'    See  Etiivoloov. 

CAT*  CASKS,  a  mountain-range  of  great  geogra- 
phical and  ethnographical  importance,  occupying 
the  isthmus  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian, 
k»  general  direction  being  from  west-north-west  to 
east-south-east — from  the  peninsula  of  Taman  on  the 
Hlack  Sen,  in  lat.  45'  lo'  N„  long.  36"  45'  E.,  to 
the  peninsula  of  Apsheron  on  the  Caspian,  in  lat. 
4o  'JO  N.,  long.  5o"  E.— a  length  of  about  7.V> 
miles.  The  breadth,  including  the  secondary  ranges 
and  spurs,  may  be  stated  at  about  l.'»o  miles,  but 
the  breadth  of  the  higher  C.  is  much  less,  not  much 
exceeding  60  or  70  miles.  This  range,  formerly 
belonging  entirely  to  Asia,  now  forms  part  of  the 
boundary-line  between  Euro|ie  and  Asia.  The 
higher  and  central  part  of  the  range  is  formed  of 
parallel  chains,  not  separated  by  deep  and  wide 
valleys,  but  remarkably  connected  by  elevated 
plateaus,  which  are  traversed  by  narrow* fissures  of 
extreme  depth.  The  highest  peaks  are  in  the  most 
central  ridge  or  chain — Mount  Elburz  attaining  an 
elevation  of  l^.OOO  feet  above  the  sea,  while  Mount 
Kasbeek  reaches  a  height  of  more  than  K'i.himi  feet, 
and  several  others  rise  above  the  line  of  perpetual 
snow,  here  between  1«»,iniO  and  11, him  feet  high  ;  but 
the  whole  amount  of  perpetual  snow  is  not  great, 
nor  are  the  glaciers  very  large  or  numerous.  This 
central  chain  is  formed  of  trachyte.  The  secondary 
parallel  chains  are,  on  the  inner  side,  mostly  formed 
of  argillaceous  slate  and  Plutonic  rocks ;  on  the 
Outer  side,  of  limestone.  The  spurs  and  outlying 
mountain*  or  hills  are  of  less  extent  and  importance 
than  those  of  almost  any  other  mountain-range  of 
Rimilar  magnitude,  subsiding  as  they  do  until  thev 
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arc  only  about  2<'0  feet  high  along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  Some  parts  arc  entirely  destitute  of 
wood,  but  other  parts  are  very  densely  wooded,  and 
the  secondary  ranges  near  the  Hlack  Sea  exhibit 
most  magnificent  forest**  of  oak,  beech,  ash,  maple, 
and  walnut ;  grain  is  cultivated  in  some  partd 
to  a  height  of  Ho  JO  feet,  while,  in  the  lower  valleys, 
rice,  tobacco,  cotton,  indigo,  Ac,  are  produced.  As 
might  be  expected  from  the  geographical  situation 
of  the  C,  the  climate,  though  H  is  generally  healthy, 
is  very  different  on  the  northern  and  southern  sides, 
the  viue  growing  wild  in  great  abundance  on  tho 
south,  which  is  not  the  case  on  the  north.  The 
southern  declivity  of  the  mountain*,  towards  Geor- 
gia, presents  much  exceedingly  beautiful  and  ro- 
mantic scenery. 

There  are  no  active  volcanoes  in  Mount  C,  but 
every  evidence  of  volcanic  action.  There  are  mud 
volcanoes  at  each  end  of  the  range,  and  there  are 
also  famous  naphtha  springs  in  the  peninsula  of 
Apsheron.  See  1$akl\  Mineral  springs  al-o  occur 
in  many  places.  The  bison,  or  aurochs,  is  found 
in  the  mountains ;  in  the  forests  are  many  fur- 
bearing  animals ;  and  game  abounds.  Hears,  wolves, 
and  jackals  are  among  tho  carnivorous  animals. 
Lead,  iron,  sulphur,  coal,  anil  copper  are  found. 

Tho  waters  of  the  C.  flow  into  four  principal 
rivers — the  Kuban,  and  the  Kinn  or  Kazfthe  I'hnxi* 
of  the  ancients),  which  flow  into  the  Black  Sea ;  and 
the  Kur  nnd  the  Terek,  which  flow  into  the  Caspian. 
The  Russians  have  carried  a  military  road,  with 
great  labour  and  danger,  through  a  valley  some- 
what wider  than  most  of  the  Caucasian  valleys, 
between  the  sources  of  the  Kuban  and  the  Terek. 
This  road  passes  over  a  height  of  about  Souo  feet, 
and  is  protected  by  many  forts,  but  is  exposed  to 
other  dangers  besides  those  which  arise  from  the 
hostility  of  the  mountain  tribes.  The  only  other 
road  is  by  tho  Pass  of  Derbctid,  near  the  Caspian 
Sea. 

Tho  resistance  which  the  Caucasian  tribes  have, 
for  more  than  half  a  century,  offered  to  the  arms 
of  Russia,  has  ultravlcd  to  them  the  attention  of 
the  world.  Hut  with  the  capture  (1851<)  of  the 
prophet-chief  of  the  Lesghiuns — Scbamvl,  tho  most 
active  and  determined  of  the  foes  of  Russia,  who 
for  a  quarter  of  a  century  withstood  and  harassed 
the  armies  sent  against  him — the  power  of  the 
Caucasians  was  greatly  shattered  ;  and  though  there 
are  several  tribes  which  still  retain  their  independ- 
ence, the  Russians  are  said  to  regard  the  territory 
as  virtually  subjugated,  now  that  they  have  got  the. 
great  leader  a  prisoner.  The  general  name  Circas- 
sians (q.  v.)  is  often,  but  not  very  correctly,  applied 
to  the  tribes  which  inhabit  the  Caucasus,  and  whoso 
whole  number  is  not  nbove  l,.'ioo,ooo  or  l,.V»o,0''0. 
Krom  the  situation  of  Mount  I'.,  there  have  gathered 
together  in  it  tribes  belonging  to  a  greater  number 
of  distinct  races  than  cau  perhaps  be  found  within 
tho  same  space  anywhere  upon  the  earth.  There 
are  more  than  loo  different  languages  or  dialect* 
spoken  ;  the  Turki.-h-Tatar  language,  however, 
serving  for  a  general  medium  of  communication. 
The  different  tribes  inhabiting  the  C,  long  believed 
to  be  the  purest,  type  of  the  Indo-European  family, 
ato  now  considered  not  to  belong  to  it  all,  but  to 
have  mure  aHinity  with  the  Mongolian  races.  See 
C.ucasian  Vakikty  or  Maski.ni>.  The  principal 
tribes  are  the  Tsherkesses  or  Circassians,  < )ssete«, 
Lesghians,  Abasians,  Georgians,  Misheges,  and  Min- 
greliaus.  The  Georgians  and  Ossetes  are  at  least 
nominally  Christian ;  tho  Lesghians  are  fanatical 
Mohammedans.  The  Byzantine  Emperors  aed  kings 
of  tieorgia  planted  Christian  churches  throughout 
this  region,  and  many  ruir.s  of  them  remain,  «omo 
of  which  are  very  beautiful.     But   the  present 
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Christianity  of  the  nominally  Christian  tribes  Is 
more  akin  to  heathenism  than  to  true  Christianity. 
In  character,  they  are  distinguished  by  their  vulonr 
and  love  of  freedom,  but  cruelty  and  treachery  are 
also  amongst  their  marked  traits.  They  carry  on 
a  little  agriculture,  but  live  more  by  the  care  of 
herds  and  flocks,  aud  by  hunting ;  they  are  not 
averse  to  robbery  ;  and  the  only  manufacture 
which  is  carried  on  among  them  is  that  of  arms. 

CAU  CUS.    See  Americanisms. 

CAUDEBEC-LES-ELBEUF,  a  town  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Seine-Infericure,  12  miles 
south  of  Rouen.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  and 
a  population  of  5454. — Caudebkc  is  also  the  name 
of  a  town  in  the  same  department,  situated  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Seine,  26  miles  east  of  Havre.  It 
is  one  of  the  prettiest  and  most  picturesque  little 
towns  on  the  Seine,  with  its  old  wooden  houses 
and  elm-shaded  quays.  It  has  a  fine  Gothic  church 
of  the  15th  c,  and  manufactures  of  cotton,  sail- 
cloth, leather,  and  soap.  Formerly  the  capital  of 
the  Fays  de  Caux,  C.  was  strongly  fortified  ;  and  in 
1419,  so  obstinate  was  its  resistance,  that  it  took 
the  great  English  general,  Talbot,  six  months  to 
capture  it.    Top.  2100. 

CAUDETfi\  a  town  of  Murcia,  Spain,  60  miles 
east-south-east  of  Albacetc.  The  inhabitants,  55»)0 
in  number,  arc  chiefly  engaged  in  agricultural  pur- 
suits.— C.  is  also  the  name  of  a  small  place  iu  New 
Castile,  a  few  miles  from  Teruel,  where  there  arc 
some  of  the  largest  bone-deposits,  fossilised  and 
unfossilised,  in  Europe. 

CAUDIXE  FORKS  {Furculm  Caudin*\  two 
high,  narrow,  and  wooded  mountain  gorges  near 
the  town  of  Caudium,  in  ancient  Sa  milium,  on  the 
boundary  towards  Campania.  These  gorges  are 
celebrated  on  account  of  the  defeat  here  suffered  by 
the  Romans  in  the  second  Samnite  war  (321  it.  a). 
Four  Roman  legions,  commanded  by  the  two  consuls 
Titus  Velurius  and  Spurius  Postumius,  after  march- 
ing through  a  narrow  pass,  found  themselves  locked 
in  a  spacious  valley,  6iirrounde*l  on  all  sides  by  lofty 
mountains,  with  no  way  out  save  that  by  which 
they  entered,  and  another  pass  on  the  opposite  side. 
Attempting  to  defile  through  the  latter,  they  found 
it  blocked  up  with  trecB  and  stones,  and  commanded 
by  the  Samnitcs,  who  had  also  in  the  meantime 
made  themselves  musters  of  the  other  pass.  Conse- 
quently, the  four  legions  were  compelled  to  encamp 
in  the  valley.  After  some  days,  famine  compelled 
them  to  surrender  unconditionally.  The  Samnite 
general,  Cams  Pontius,  according  to  old  custom, 
compelled  the  Romans  to  \mr*  under  the  yoke,  and 
then  permitted  them  to  march  back.  This  submis- 
sion was  regarded  as  too  ignominious  for  Rome,  and 
consequently  the  two  consuls  and  the  other  com- 
manders were  delivered  again  into  the  hands  of  the 
Samnitcs,  who,  however,  refused  to  have  them. 

CAUL  is  a  thin  membrane  encompassing  the 
heads  of  some  children  when  born,  and  is  men- 
tioned here  on  account  of  the  extraordinary  super- 
stitious connected  with  it  from  very  early  ages  down 
to  the  present  day.  It  was  tho  popular  belief  that 
children  so  born  would  turn  out  very  fortunate, 
and  that  the  C.  brought  fortune  to  those  purchasing 
it.  This  supersiition  was  so  common  in  the  primi- 
tive church,  that  St.  Chrysostom  felt  it  his  duty  to 
inveigh  against  it  in  many  of  his  homilies.  In  later 
times,  midwives  sold  the  C.  to  advocates  at  enor- 
mous prices,  '  as  an  especial  means  of  making  them 
eloquent,' and  to  seamen,  as  an  infallible  preservative 
against  drowning.  It  was  also  supposed  that  the 
health  of  the  person  born  with  it  could  lie  told  by 
the  C,  which,  if  firm  and  crisp,  betokened  health, 
but  if  relaxed  aud  flaccid,  sickuess  or  death.  During 
690 


I  last  century,  it  was  common  to  find  advertisements 
I  in  the  newspaper*  of  cauls  to  be  sold — from  £10  to 
j  £30  being  the  prices  asked  for  them.    So  recently 
|  as  8th  May  1848,  there  was  an  advertisement  in  the 
;  77m' »  of  a  C.  to  be  sold,  which  'was  afloat  with  its 
late  owner  thirty  years  in  all  the  perils  of  a  sea- 
man's life,  and  "the  owner  died  at  last  at  the  place 
of  his  birth.'    The  price  asked  was  six  guineas.  Sir 
John  Oflley,  of  Madeley  Manor,  Staffordshire,  by  his 
will,  proved  at  Doctors'  Commons  1058,  devised  a 
C.  set  in  jewels,  which  had  covered  him  when  he 
was  born,  to  his  daughter,  thereafter  to  his  son,  and 
then  to  his  own  heirs-male.    The  C.  was  not  to  be 
concealed  or  sold  out  of  the  family.    See  Brand's 
Popn'ar  Antiquities  vol.  in.  ;  Xottt  and  Querus, 
1st  series,  vol.  vii. 

CAULAINCOURT,  Armajto  Atronrrm  Lons 
nr,  Duke  of  Vicenza,  a  statesman  of  the  French 
empire,  was  born  at  Caulaincourt,  a  village  in  the 
department  of  Somme,  December  9,  1772.  He 
entered  the  army  at  the  age  of  fifteen,  rapidly 
attained  promotion,  and,  as  colonel  of  a  regiment  of 
carbineers,  distinguished  himself  in  the  enmpaign 
of  1800.  He  was  made  a  general  of  division  in 
1805,  and  shortly  after  created  Duke  of  Yicctica. 
In  1807,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  at  St.  Peters- 
burg, where  he  soon  gained  the  confidence  of  the 
czar,  who  often  made  use  of  his  advice.  Disputes 
having  arisen  between  Alexander  and  Napoleon,  C. 

'  endeavoured  to  restore  amity  and  prevent  war ; 

I  but  his  proposals  being  rejected,  he,  in  1811,  asked 
permission  to  resign  his  post,  and  received  an 
appointment  in  the  army  of  Spain.  During  tho 
events  of  IS  13,  he  was  frequently  employed  as 
plenipotentiary  in  diplomatic  affairs.  In  Novem- 
ber of  1813,  he  was  made  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  and  in  this  capacity  attended  the  congress 
at  Chatillon,  January  1814.  When  Napoleon  abdi- 
cated, C.  endeavoured  to  make  use  of  his  influence 
with  Alexander  to  obtain  the  most  favourable  con- 
ditions for  the  fallen  emperor,  and,  chiefly  through 
his  intervention,  tho  island  of  Elba  was  ceded  to 
Napoleon.  During  the  Hundred  Days,  C.  resumed 
office  as  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  was  made 
a  peer.  On  the  second  restoration,  he  retired  into 
private  life.  He  died  in  Paris,  February  10,  182,7, 
— His  brother,  Arursr  Jeas  Gadriel,' Count  of 
Caulaincourt,  born  1777,  served  wilh  di-tinction  in 
all  tho  campaigns  from  1792  to  1812,  when  he  fell 
in  battle. 

CAU  LIFLOWER,  a  variety  of  the  common  kale 
or  cabbage,  affording  ouc  of  the  most  esteemed 
delicacies  of  the  table.  It  was  cultivated  as  a 
culinary  Vegetable  by  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  Its 
culture  was,  however,  little  attended  to  in  England 
till  the  end  of  the  17th  c.  ;  but  after  that  time,  it 
rapidly  increased,  and  prior  to  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, C.  formed  an  article  of  export  from  England  to 
Holland,  whilst  English  C.  seed  is  still  preferred  on 
the  continent.  The  C.  is  entirely  the  product  of 
cultivation.  The  leaves  are  not  in  this,  as  iu  other 
varieties  of  the  same  species  generally,  the  part 
used,  nor  are  they  so  delicate  and  fit  for  use  as  tho*e 
of  most  of  the  oihers,  but  the  flower-buds  and  their 
'  sulks,  or,  properly  speaking,  the  inflorescence  of 
the  plant  deformed  by  cultivation,  and  forming  a 
head  or  compact  mass  generally  of  a  white  colour. 
There  are  many  subvarictiea,  but  all  of  them  are 
rather  more  tender  than  the  ordinary  forms  of  the 
species,  and  in  Britain  generally  require  more  or  leas 
protection  during  winter,  whilst  the  seed  is  sown 
on  hotbeds,  that  the  plants  may  be  ready  for  plant- 
ing out  in  spring.  Later  sowings  arc  made  in  the 
open  ground.  Tho  C.  requires  a  moist  rich  loamy 
Boil,  with  abundance  of  manure,  and  above  all,  very 
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careful  cultivation,  which  is  directed  to  the  object 
of  having  the  heads  not  merely  large,  but  as 
compact  as  possible.  Great  care  is  bestowed  ot>  the 
selection  of  proper  plants  for  seed.  Iu  Scotland,  C. 
plants  almost  always  require  the  protection  of  the 
frame  during  winter.  C.  may  be  preserved  for  some 
time  fit  for  use  by  pulling  the  plant  up  by  the 
roots,  and  hanging  it  in  a  cold  and  dry  place. — 
Buoceou  (q.  v.)  may  be  regarded  as  another  kind 
of  cauliflower. 

CAULKING  is  the  operation  of  driving  oakum 
or  untwisted  rope  into  the  seams  of  a  ship,  to  render 
them  water-light.  The  quantity  thus  driven  in 
depends  on  the  thickness  of  the  planking  ;  it  varies 
from  1  to  13  double  threads  of  oakum,  with  1  or  2 
single  threads  of  spun-yarn.  The  caulker  first 
raiim  or  rtern*  the  seam — that  is,  drives  a  C.  iron 
into  it,  to  widen  the  scam  as  much  as  possible,  and 
close  any  rents  or  fissures  in  the  wood ;  he  then 
drives  in  a  little  spun-yarn  or  white  oakum  with 
a  mullet  and  a  kind  of  chisel,  and  afterwards  a 
much  larger  quantity  of  black  or  coarse  oakum. 
The  fibres  are  driven  in  until  they  form  a  densely 
hard  mass,  which  not.  only  keeps  out  water,  but 
strengthens  the  planking.  The  seam  u  finally 
coated  with  hot  pitch  or  resin. 

CAULtVPTKRIS.  a  generic  for  the  stems 

of  fo«sil  tree-ferns  found  in  the  Carboniferous  and 
Triassic  measures.  They  are  hollow,  and  covered 
with  the  marking*  similar  to  the  leaf-scars  on  recent 
tree-ferns.    Twelve  species  have  lieen  described. 

CAUSE.  The  words  'Cause,'  'Causality,'  and 
'  Caa-ation,'  although  familiar  and  intelligible  in 
ordinary  speech,  have  given  rise  to  some  of  the  most 
subtle  questions  in  philosophy  and  theology.  Wo 
shall  here  advert  briefly  to  the  chief  meanings  of 
these  terms,  and  in  so  doing,  we  shall  indicate 
the  disputes  that  have  arisen  iu  connection  with 
them. 

Iu  common  language,  we  are  accustomed  to 
describe  as  the  C.  of  an  event,  the  one  event 
immediately  preceding  it,  and  but  for  which  it 
would  not  have  happened.  A  man  slips  his  foot 
on  a  Lddcr,  falls,  and  is  killed  :  we  give  the 
slipping  of  the  foot  as  the  C.  of  the  fatality. 
A  legislative  assembly  decides  a  question  of  great 
moment  by  the  casting  vote  of  the  president, 
who  is  then  not  (infrequently  gpoken  of  as  the 
C.  of  all  the  good  or  evil  that  followed  oti  the 
decision.  Now,  a  slight  examination  shews  that 
this  mode  of  speaking  is  defective,  as  expressing 
the  whole  fact,  or,  in  other  words,  presumes  a  great 
deal  that  is  not  stated.  Iu  the  supposed  death  from 
a  fall,  there  arc  many  conditions  necessary  to  the 
result  besides  the  slipping  of  the  foot :  the  weight 
of  the  body,  the  height  of  the  position,  the  hardness 
of  the  ground,  the  fragility  of  the  human  frame, 
all  enter  into  the  C.  strictly  represented  ;  but  for 
practical  pur|>oses,  we  leave  out  of  account  all  those 
elements  that  are  not  at  the  moment  under  our 
control,  and  allude  to  the  one  that  is  so.  And 
when  we  speak  of  the  decision  of  an  assembly  being 
the  effect  of  the  president's  vote,  we  mean  that  his 
share  in  the  responsibility  is  peculiarly  great,  or 
that,  in  order  to  turn  the  vote  in  one  way.  all  that 
is  necessary  is  to  secure  his  individual  opinion.  If 
we  do  not  enumerate  all  the  conditions  of  the 
event,  it  is  because  some  of  them  will,  in  most 
cases,  be  understood  without  being  expressed,  or 
because,  for  the  purpose  in  view,  they  may  without 
detriment  be  overlooked. 

When,  however,  we  aim  at  strict  accuracy,  as  in 
the  investigations  of  science,  we  must  not  be  content 
with  singling  out  the  one  turning  event,  but  must 
enumerate  everything  that  is  necessary   to  the 


result.  A  *<-ifitliJic  C.  is  the  full  assemblage  of 
conditious,  failing  any  one  of  which,  the  effect  would 
not  happen.  In  a  full  explanation  of  the  phenomenon 
of  the  tides,  wc  must  enumerate  all  the  circum- 
stances connected  with  their  production — the  attrac- 
tion of  the  sun  and  moon,  the  motions  of  the  earth 
and  the  moon  in  their  orbits,  the  globular  form  and 
rotation  of  the  earth,  the  liquidity  of  the  sen,  the 

mode  of  distribution  of  the  sea  over  the  earth  

every  one  of  which  facts  is  an  essential  in  the  full 
causation  The  effect  cannot  be  adequately  accounted 
for  without  adverting  to  every  one  of  those  condi- 
tions, and  it  is  therefore  the  sum-total  of  them  that 
is  rightly  described  as  the  C.  of  the  tides.  Taking 
this  complete  view  of  causation,  it  is  found  that 
every  event  that  happens  is  the  sequel  to  somo 
previous  event,  in  whose  absence  it  would  not  have 
been,  but  which  being  present  it  is  sure  to  occur. 
Between  the  phenomena  existing  at  any  instant,  and 
the  phenomena  cxistitig  at  the  succeeding  instant, 
there  is  an  invariable  order  of  succession  ;  to  certain 
facta,  certain  facts  always  do,  and,  as  we  believe, 
will  continue  to  succeed.  The  invariable  antece- 
dent is  termed  the  ('. ;  the  invariable  consequent, 
the  effect.  What  is  termed  the  Iaiw  of  I'uivtrtal 
<  au.ititu.n,  consists  iu  this,  '  that  every  consequent 
is  connected  in  the  manner  now  described  with 
some  particular  antecedent,  or  set  of  antecedents.' — 
Mill's  /.<■<//<•,  book  iii.  chap.  5.  • 

The  physical  philosopher — the  chemist  or  physio- 
logist—trusts to  the  uniformity  with  which  the 
same  C.  yields  the  same  effect  ;  and  if  he  eun  find 
out  the  true  succession  in  one  instance,  he  is  satis- 
fied that  the  same  succession  will  always  hold. 
In  the  phvsical  sciences,  therefore,  there  is  no 
dispute  as  to  the  law  of  causation  itself;  the  contro- 
versies on  that  head  occur  only  in  inttaphyxict.  It 
is  made  a  serious  problem  by  mental  philosophers, 
and  also  by  theologians,  to  determine  how  we 
come  by  the  irresistible  belief  that  we  arc  said  to 
possess,  that  every  event  has,  and  must  have  a 
cause.  There  are  many  answers  to  this  question  : 
ti<jht  are  enumerated  by  Sir  William  Hamilton  (Dix- 
cuxsiou*  on  J'hiU>*op?ii/t  p.  till,  2d  edit.).  It  is  only 
necessary,  however,  to  advert  to  the  two  radically 
opposite  points  of  view  from  which  the  subject  is 
now  surveyed. 

The  one  view-  i«,  that  we  have  an  instinct  or 
intuition  of  the  mind  by  which  wc  are  compelled  to 
recognise  this  law,  so  that  to  us  it  is  a  necessary 
truth,  which  we  cannot  escape  from  if  we  would. 
Our  experience  of  the  outer  world,  doubtless,  shews 
us  that  things  follow  one  another  in  an  orderly  and 
uniform  manner,  that  the  stone  that  sinks  in  water 
to-day  does  not  float  to-morrow,  but  no  experience 
could  give  lis*  the  sense  of  commanding  necessity 
that  we  have  of  the  law  of  C.  and  effect.  '  Causation 
is  not  the  mere  invariable  association  of  antecedent 
and  consequent  ;  we  feel  that  it  implies  something 
more  than  this.1  The  philosophers  who  maintain 
this  side  give  forth  two  different  affirmations  :  tho 
owe,  that  we  actually  possess  an  intuitive  belief  of 
necessary  causntion  :  and  the  other,  that  our  posses- 
sion of  the  belief  is  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  law 
actually  pervades  the  universe.  Experience  oper- 
ates to  confirm  us  in  those  instinctive  tendencies, 
but  no  amount  of  experience  would  have  been  able 
to  create  them. 

The  latest  modification  of  the  theory  that  ascribes 
our  belief  in  causation  to  an  intuition  of  the  mind, 
is  the  doctrine  promulgated  by  Sir  W.  Hamilton,  to 
the  effect  that  'we  are  unable  to  think  that  the 
quantity  of  existence,  of  which  the  universe  is  the 
conceived  sum,  can  be  either  amplified  or  diminished. 
We  are  able  to  conceive,  indeed,  the  creation  of  a 
world;  this,  in  fact,  as  easily  as  the  creation  of  an 
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atom.  But  what  is  our  thought  of  creation  ?  It  is 
not  a  thought  of  the  mere  springing  of  nothing  into 
something.  On  the  contrary,  creation  in  conceived, 
and  is  by  us  conceivable,  only  as  the  evolution  of 
existence  from  possibility  into  actuality,  by  the  fiat 


might  possibly  not  be  true  ;  just  as  thev  were  under 
a  temporary  necessity — quite  as  irresistible  while  it 
lasted— of  believing  that  the  heavens  moved,  and 
the  earth  stood  still.  Bnt,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such 
I»Tinanent  necessity.    Many  of  the  propositions  of 


of  the  Deity.    And  what  is  true  of  our  concept  of  I  which  this  is  most  confidently  stated,  greiit  numbers 


creation,  holds  of  our  concept  of  annihilation.  W 
can  think  no  real  annihilation — no  absolute  sinking 
of  something  into  nothing.' — l>ineH**iunt,  p.  til*.). 
Thus,  every  effect  must  have  a  C,  and  every  C.  must 
have  its  effect,  because,  if  it  were  not  so,  there 
would  be  either  a  pure  creation  or  a  pure  annihila- 
tion, neither  of  which,  according  to  Sir  W.  Hamilton, 
is  thinkable  or  conceivable  by  the.  human  mind. 
This  doctrine,  however,  has  not  found  acceptance 
even  by  those  who,  if  not  actual  disciples  of  the 
author,  are  most  disposed  to  receive  his  philosophy 
generally,  as  may  be  seen  bv  referring  to  Professor 


of  human  beings  have  disbelieved.  The  things 
which  it  has  been  supposed  that  nohodv  could 
possibly  help  believing,  are  innumerable ;  "but  no 
two  generations  would  make  out  the  same  catalogue 
of  them.'— Mill's  L>yic,  book  iii.  chap.  21.  Mr.  Mill 
and  others  hold  that  the  proof  of  the  law  of  causa- 
tion rests  exclusively  on  the  uniform  and  growing 
experience  of  the  human  race.  This,  however,  is 
not  inconsistent  with  our  possessing  the  natural 
instinct  al>ove  alluded  to,  by  which  we  are  led  to 
suppose  that  what  is  will  continue,  and  what  has 
been  will  be  repeated  ;  nn  instinct  that  eoinridm,  to 
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Eraser's  K**iy*  in  J'hiUmophy,  p.  170;  M't'osh  On  a  certain  extent,  with  the  law  of  C.  and  effect,  and 

the  Divine  Oonrnmtnt,  p.  521),  4th  edition;  and  is  therefore  a  predisposition  on  our  part  to  accept 

Mansel,  art.  Metaphysics,  Kncli/clo/Htilia  Iirilannka.  what  experience  teaches  on  this  head.    It  is  only 

So  far  from  the  creation  or  annihilation  of  matter  or  maintained  that  the  instinct  is  of  itself  no  jtroof^ 

force  being  inconceivable,  it  may  be  said  with  truth,  although  useful  in  so  far  as  it  prepares  us  for  what 


that  until  the  end  of  last  century,  it  was  not  known 
as  a  fact  that  the  materials  of  the  globe  are  abso- 
lutely indestructible.  The  effects  of  combustion  and 
evaporation  could  hardly  suggest  anything  else  than 
the  annihilation  of  a  certain  portion  of  tnaleri 

Combustion  merely  transformed  the  material  con-  could  not  be  persuaded  that  any  metal  would 


there  is  real  evidence  for  believing.  By  yielding  to 
the  instinct  in  its  crudest  shape,  the  inhabitant 
of  the  tropics  scouts  the  idea  that  water  on  ever 
be  solid;  the  African  would  deny  the  existence 
material,   of  white  men;  and  even  an  intelligent  En 
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sumed  into  other  sha|>es,  nothing  being  absolutely 
lost.  So  much  for  ponderable  matter.  As  regards 
force,  or  moving  power,  the  demonstration  that 
this  is  never  absolutely  lost,  even  on  the  many 
occasions  when  it  is  so  to  all  appearance,  is  a  still 
later  result  of  laborious  scientific  inquiries,  being, 
in  fact,  one  of  the  conclusion*  arrived  at  within  the 
last  few  years.  Sec  Fokck.  To  represent,  there- 
fore, one  of  the  latest  achievements  of  experimental 
science  us  a  primitive  intuition  of  the  human  mind, 
is  to  violate,  in  the  strongest  manner,  our  sense  of 
propriety  and  consistency. 

Ah  opposed  to  the  intuitional  doctrine  of  causa- 
tion, we  have  a  variety  of  views  by  Hume,  Dr. 
Thomas  Brown,  and  others,  which  need  not  be  speci- 
fied in  detail.  One  may  be  given  as  an  example. 
It  has  been  seen  that  there  are  two  affirmations  in 
the  theory  just  discussed  ;  that  the  mind  possesses 
an  intuitive  belief  of  causation,  and  that  the  pos- 
session of  this  belief  is  evidence  of  the  existence  of 
the  law.  Now,  one  or  both  of  these  affirmations 
may  be  denied  ;  and  the  d< nial  of  either  by  even  a 
small  minority  of  the  human  race,  is  held  to  he 
fatal  to  the  theory,  because  nmir*  nn  it  1/  is  essential 
to  the  establishment  of  a  universal  instinct.  Now, 
many  men  may  possess  an  instinctive  belief  in  the 


Experience  must  correct  the  instinctive  tendencies, 
otherwise  no  reliance  can  ever  be  placed  upon 
them  ;  by  which  we  acknowledge  it  as  the  so'.c  test 
of  truth,  while  Intuitive  dispositions  are  no  test 
whatever. 

Even  those  who  maintain  the  instinctive  necessity 
of  the  conviction  we  are  discussing,  admit  two 
great  exceptions — viz.,  the  existence  of  a  Fii:.»t  ('., 
itself  uncaused,  and  the  Liberty  of  the  Will,  or 
the  exemption  of  human  actions  from  the  rule 
that  applies  so  strictly  to  physical  nature. 

It  is  further  contested  between  the  two  opposite 
schools  of  philosophy,  whether  or  not  Mim»  be 
the  sole  ultimate  ('.  of  all  phenomena,  as  it  is  the 
C  most  familiur  to  us — namely,  the  source  of  our 
voluntary  exertions.  On  one  side,  it  is  affirmed  to 
be  '  inconceivable  that  dead  force  could  continue 
unsupported  for  a  moment  beyond  its  creation.  We 
cannot  even  conceive  of  change  or  phenomena 
without  the  energy  of  a  mind.'  'The  word  action 
has  no  real  significance,  except  win  n  applied  to  the 
doings  of  an  intelligent  agent.'  'Phenomena  may 
have  the  semblance  of  being  produced  hv  physical 
causes,  but  they  are  in  reality  produced  by  the 
immediate  agency  of  a  mind ;  if  they  do  not 
proceed  from  the  human,  they  are  the  result  of  the 


necessity  of  a  cause  to  all  effects,  and  of  an  effect    divine   will.'     To  this  it   is  replied,  that   we  are 

here  taking  for  granted  that  c\cry  kind  of  power 
is  analogous  to  that  which  we  happen  to  be  first 
acquainted  with;  but  it  is  a  pure  assumption 
w  ithout  proof  or  relevance,  to  suppose  that  all  modes 
of  energy  must  conform  to  this  one  type. — Mill, 
book  iii.  chap.  5.  It  is  further  pointed  out  that 
even  in  ourselves,  pure  mind,  or  n.ind  acting  by 


to  all  causes;  some.it  is  affirmed,  do  not  ;  it  cannot, 
therefore,  be  a  universal  or  essential  part  of  human 
nature. 

In  like  manner,  the  second  affirmation — namely, 
that  the  possession  of  an  instinctive  belief  is  a  proof 
of  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed— is  denied,  on  the 
ground  that  our  instincts  often  dispose  u«  to  believe 


things  that  experience  shews  to  be  untrue.     We  itself  is  not  known  to  be  an  efficient  <\  ;  it  must  be 

have  a  strong  natural  tendency  to  believe  in  the  mind  together  w  ith  body.    The  labourer  cam  of  m,.. 

universality  and    continuance  of  the  exact  order  tain  a  day's  toil  merely  because  of  his  tWnA  to  do  so ; 

of  things  that  we  are  ourselves  born  into,  and  are  he  must  lie  fed.  and  rested,  and  have  all  his  bodily 

onlv  put  right  bv  seeing  the  contrary,    'A  mere  organs  in  good  condition,  in  order  to  do  his  work, 

disposition  to  helici  e,  even  if  supposed  instinctive.  The  human  system,   w  hen  employed    as  a  prime 

is  no  guarantee  for  the  truth  of  the  thing  believed,  mover,  can  no  more  dispen-e   with   the  material 

If,  ind  I,  the  belief  ever  amounted  to  an  irresistible  conditions,  than  a  steam-engine  can  work  without 

necessity,  there  would  be  then  no  uxr  in  appealing  coal,  or  when  out  of  repair. — Bain  On  thr  A<eo.'r.,nji 

from  it,  because  there  would  he  no  possibility  of  alter-  ami  the  Will,  p.  47H. 

ing  it.     But  even  then  the  truth  of  the  belief  would  The    subject  of  causntion  wos  very  particularly 

not  follow:    it  would   only  follow  that  mankind  studied  by  Aristotle.    He  enumerated  four  different 

w  ere  under  a  permanent  necessity  of  believing  what  kinds  of  causes,  which  have  ever  since  had  a  place  in 
ti'J'J 
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philosophy.  The*»  are  the  material,  tbo  formal,  the 
efficient,  and  the  final.  The  first,  or  material,  is 
what  anything  is  made  of;  bras*  or  marble  in  the 
material  C  of  a  statue.  The  formal  is  the  form, 
type,  or  pattern  according  to  which  anything  is 
made ;  the  drawings  of  the  architect  would  be  the 
formal  C.  of  a  house.  The  efficient  is  the  power 
acting  to  produce  the  work,  the  manual  energy  and 
skill  of  the  workmen,  or  the  mechanical  prime  mover, 
whether  that  bo  human  or  any  other.  The  final  C. 
is  the  end  or  motive  on  whose  uccouut  the  work  is 
produced,  the  subsistence,  profit,  or  pleasure  of  the 
workman.  Aristotle  mentions  the  case  of  a  physi- 
ciau  curing  himself,  as  exemplifying  all  the  causes 
in  one  and  the  same  subject.  It  is  obvious  that 
these  are  what  we  should  now  term  the  aggregate  of 
condition*  necessary  to  the  production  of  any  work 
of  man  ;  it  being  essential  that  there  should  be  a 
motive  for  the  work  (final),  a  material  to  operate 
upon  (material),  a  plnn  to  proceed  by  (formal),  and  an 
exert iou  of  energy  to  do  what  is  wanted  (efficient). 
When  nature  is  viewed  as  the  result  of  a  creative 
mind,  these  causes  are  considered  aa  iuheriug  in 
the  Divine  contriver. 

In  popular  language,  C.  is  held  as  identical  with 
explanation.  In  other  word.*,  when  a  phenomenon 
which  we  ore  puzzled  to  account  for  is  explained  to 
our  satisfaction,  we  say  that  we  know  its  cause,  but 
we  often  seek  for,  and  are  satisfied  with,  explana- 
tions that  have  no  value  in  the  view  of  science  ; 
and  on  the  other  band,  refuse  to  rest  content  with 
such  as  are  scientifically  valid.  People  occasionally 
iusist  on  knowing  the  C.  of  gravity  itself,  some- 
thing deeper  than  the  discovery  of  Newton,  and 
whatever  explanation  satisfies  the  mind,  would  be 
accepted  as  the  cause.  Sometimes  a  theological 
explanation  is  olfered,  and  at  oilier  times,  a  meta- 
physical necessity  is  put  forth. 

CAUSTIC  (C.r.  burning),  in  Medicine  and  in 
Chemistry,  is  the  term  applied  to  such  substances 
aa  exert  a  corroding  or  disintegrating  action  on  the 
«k in  and  flesh.  Lunar  C.  is  nitrate  of  silver,  and 
common  C.  is  potash.  When  used  as  a  C.  in  medi- 
cine, the  substance  is  fused  and  cast  into  mould*, 
which  yield  the  C.  in  small  sticks  the  thick- 
ness of  an  ordinary  lead  pencil,  or  rather  less. — 
Caustic  is  also  used  in  chemistry  in  an  adjective 
sense — thus  C.  lime,  or  pure  lime  (Cat)),  as  distin- 
guished from  mild  lime,  or  thu  carbonate  of  lime 
(CaO.CO,),  C.  magnesia  (MgO),  and  mild  magnesia 
(MgO,COf),  &c 

CAUSTIC,  CATACAUSTIC,  and  PIACAUS- 
TIC  In  Optics,  Caustic  is  the  name  given  to  the 
curved  line  formed  by  the  ultimate  intersections  of  a 
nvBtem  of  rays  reflected  or  refracted  from  a  reflecting 
or  refracting  surface,  when  the  reflection  or  refraction 
is  inaccurate.  When  the  caustic  curve  is  formed  by 
reflection,  it  is  called  the  Catacaustic — sometimes 
simply  the  Caustic ;  when  formed  by  refraction,  it 
is  called  the  Diacanstic  Curve.  In  mathematical 
language,  a  curve  formed  by  the  ultimate  intersec- 
tions of  a  system  of  lines  drawn  according  to  a  given 
law  is  called  the  envelope,  and  is  such  that  the  lines 
arc  all  tangents  to  it.  As  in  a  system  of  rays 
reflected  or  refracted  by  the  same  surface  all  follow 
the  same  law,  it  follows  that  the  C.  is  the  envelope 
of  reflected  or  refracted  rays. 

An  example  of  the  catacaustic  is  given  in  the 
annexed  figure  for  the  case  of  rays  falling  directly 
on  a  concave  spherical  mirror,  BAR',  from  a  point 
so  distant  as  to  be  practically  parallel.  The  curve 
may  be  said  to  be  made  up  of  an  infinite  number 
of  points,  such  as  C,  where  two  very  near  rays 
such  as  P,  Q,  intersect  after  reflection."  This  cata- 
caustic is  an  epicycloid.    The   curve  varies,  of 


course,  with  the  nature  of  the  reflecting  surface- 
In  the  case   represented   iu  the  figure,  the  cusp 


point  is  at  ¥,  the  principal  focus.  No  such  simple 
example  can  bo  given  of  the  diacrfustic  curve  as 


that  above  given  of  th«  catacaustic.  It  is  only  in 
the  simplest  cases  that  the  curve  takes  a  recog- 
nisable form.  In  the  case  of  refraction  at  a  plane 
surface,  it  is  shewn  that  the  diacanstic  curve  is  the 
evolutc  either  of  the  hyperbola  or  ellipse,  accordiug 
as  the  refractive  index  of  the  medium  is  greater 
or  leas  than  unity. 

The  reader  may  see  a  catacaustic  on  the  surface 
of  tea  in  a  tea-cup  about  half  full,  by  holding  the 
circular  rim  to  the  sun's  light.  The'  space  within 
the  caustic  curve  is  all  brighter  than  that  without, 
as  it  clearly  should  be,  as  all  the  light  reflected 
affects  that  space,  while  no  point  without  the  curve 
is  affected  by  more  than  the  light  reflected  from  half 
of  the  surface. 

CAUTION,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  like  Guaranty 
(f|.  v.)  in  England,  is  an  obligation  undertaken  by  a 
second  party,  whereby  he  binds  himself,  failing  the 
primary  ohligant,  to  fulfil  his  obligation,  whether 
it  be  of  a  pecuniary  nature  or  otherwise.  Caution- 
ary obligations,  like  engagements  of  guaranty,  arc 
thus  essentially  of  a  secondary  nature  ;  and  previous 
to  the  passing  of  the  Mercantile  Law  Amendment 
Act  (19  and  20  Vict.  c.  fio),  it  was  customary  in 
Scotland  to  distinguish  between  what  was  called 
cautionary  proper,  where  the  cautioner  was  bound 
avowedly  as  such,  and  improjtrr  cautionary,  w  here 
both  cautioner  and  principal  were  bound  as  prin- 
cipals. Since  this  period,  however  ( 1  8.'j6),  cautionary 
proper  has  ceased  to  exist  otherwise  than  ns  the 
result  of  positive  stipulation,  under  the  saving-clause 
attached  to  the  eighth  section  of  the  statute  referred 
to,  which  enacts  that  4  nothing  herein  contained 
shall  prevent  any  cautioner  from  stipulating,  in  the 
instrument  of  caution,  that  the  creditor  shall  be 
bound,  before  proceeding  against  him,  to  discuss  and 
do  diligence  against  the  principal  debtor.*  Caution- 
ary obligations  are  generally  gratuitous,  being,  for 
the  most  part,  undertaken  from  motives  of  friend- 
ship; but  it  is  by  no  means  uncommon  for  them  to 
be  entered  into  in  consideration  of  a  premium  paid 
by  the  person  guaranteed,  or  by  those  interested  in 
his  fortunes.  The  existence  of  such  a  consideration 
has  always  been  optional  in  Scotland,  and  this  rule 
has  recently  been  adopted  in  England  (I'J  und  iO 
Vict.  c.  97,  $1  3).  Where  a  premium  is  paid,  the 
transaction  becomes  a  mere  insurance  of  solvency, 
honesty,  or  efficiency ;  and  associations  of  great 
public  utility  (see  (iiarantee  Association)  have 
been  formed,  both  in  England  and  Scotlai.d,  for 
the  purpose  of  undertaking,  as  a  speculation,  to 
guarantee  the  good  conduct  of  persons  employed 
either  in  politic  or  private  offices  of  trust.  The 
tendency  of  judicial  decisions,  both  in  England 
and  Scotland,  for  many  years  past,  has  been  to 
require  greater  strictness  than  formerly  in  the 
constitution  of  cautionary  obligations ;  and  latterly, 
the  legislature  itself  has  stepped  in  w  ith  the  same 
object  iu  view.    By  thestututo  which  we  have 
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already  quoted,  it  is  enacted  that  all  such  engage- 
ments shall  be  in  writing,  subscribed  by  the  person 
undertaking  or  making  them,  or  by  some  person 
duly  authorised  by  him,  otherwise  they  shall  have 
no  effect.  If  a  cautionary  obligation  is  dependent 
on  a  condition,  it  will,  of  course,  be  ineffectual  unless 
the  condition  be  complied  with.  The  cautioner  may, 
i:i  general,  plead  every  defenee  which  was  compe- 
tent to  the  principal  debtor,  and  the  extinction  of 
the  primary  obligation  extinguishes  the  secondary 
one.  The  discharge  of  ono  cautiotier,  moreover, 
unless  consented  to  by  the  rest,  is  a  discharge  to  all. 
Cautioners  bound  subsequent  to  the  passing  of  the 
act  mentioned,  have,  in  consequence  of  the  eighth 
section  already  referred  to,  no  right  to  what  in 
Scotland  was  called  Discussion  (q.  v.);  but  those 
bound  prior  to  that  act  are  entitled,  as  formerly, 
to  require  that  the  creditor  ahull  first  call  on  the 
principal  debtor,  and  compel  him  to  pay  in  so  fur  as 
he  is  able,  or,  in  law  language,  JiVwi  him.  The 
cautioner  is  entitled,  on  payment  of  the  obligation, 
to  an  assignation  of  the  debt  and  diligence,  by  which 
means  he  comes,  in  all  respects,  into  the  creditor's 
place ;  and,  moreover,  if  the  solvency  or  other 
conditions  of  the  principal  debtor  should  seem  pre- 
carious, he  may  adopt  legal  measures  for  his  relief, 
t  o-cautioners,  or  persona  bound  together,  whether 
their  obligations  be  embodied  in  one  or  several 
deeds,  are  entitled  to  mutual  relief.  But  where  a 
co-cautioner  obtains  relief  from  the  others,  he  must 
communicate  to  them  the  benefit  of  any  deduction 
or  ease  which  may  have  been  allowed  him  in  paying 
the  debt. 

Cautionary  obligations  are  often  undertaken  in 
behalf  of  person*  in  situations  in  which  the  engage- 
ments and  liabilities  are  prospective'.  In  order  that 
such  obligations  mav  be  binding,  the  nature  and 
extent  of  the  liability  must  bo  fairly  aud  fully 
disclosed  to  the  cuutioner.  But  while  the  cautioner 
must  not  bo  exposed  to  the  danger  arising  from  any 
transaction  not  in  his  view  in  entering  into  the 
contract,  he  is  not  entitled  to  withdraw  without 
due  notice  and  a  reasonable  time  being  given  for 
entering  into  a  new  arrangement.  The  question 
whether  the  efl'ects  of  a  bond  are  prospective  or 
rctrospectivo  merely,  will  depend  on  its  terms  ;  the 
pre$wnption,  where  these  aro  in  any  way  doubtful, 
being  always  in  favour  of  the  latter  alternative. 
The  creditor  U  bound  to  exercise  a  certain  degree 
of  vigilance  over  the  conduct  and  circumstances 
of  the  person  guaranteed,  and  not  to  permit  any  very 
gross  departure  from  the  terms  of  the  contract,  to 
the  prejudice  of  the  cautioner.  Should  this  obliga- 
tion be  neglected,  the  cautioner  will  be  freed  from 
his  obligation. 

CAUTION,  for  a  cash  credit.    Sec  Cash  Credit. 

(TACTION,  Jcm.'UL,  in  the  Law  of  Scotland,  is 
of  two  kinds — for  appearance,  and  for  payment.  If 
a  creditor  makes  oath  before  a  magistrate,  that  he 
believes  his  debtor  to  be  meditating  flight  (inwrdi- 
iatione  fupr),  he  may  obtain  a  warrant  for  his  appre- 
hension ;  and  should  he  succeed  in  proving  tho 
alleged  intention  to  flee,  he  may  comix'l  him  to 
find  C.  to  abide  the  judgment  of  a  court  ( judicio 
tiitfi).  The  second  kind  of  judicial  C.  is  by  liond  of 
Premutation,  which  is  granted  when  tho  creditor  is 
about  to  execute  personal  diligence,  or  has  done  so, 
and  the  cuutioner,  on  condition  of  an  indulgence  to 
the  debtor,  binds  himself  that  the  debtor  shall  be 
forthcoming  at  the  appointed  time,  otherwise  he 
himself  will  pay  the  debt.  The  object  of  this  form 
of  V.  m  simply  to  protect  the  debtor  from  imprison- 
ment, and  allow  him  time. 

CAUTIOV,  Juratory.    See  Poor's  Roll,  and 
18  and  14  Vict.  c.  30,  g  34. 
6U4 


CAUVERIPU'RAM,  a  town  of  the  district  of 
Coimbatoor,  in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Cauverv,  in  lat.  11"  54'  X.,  and 
long.  77°  48'  E.  It  takes  its  name  from  the  neigh- 
bouring  gorge  of  30  miles  in  length  through  tho 
Eastern  Ghauts,  along  which  the  Cauvcry  finds  a 
passage. 

CAUTERY,  a  river  in  the  aouth  of  Hindustan, 
rising  near  lat.  12°  25'  N.,  aud  long.  75'  34'  E.,  and 
flowing,  with  a  course  of  472  miles,  into  the  Bay  of 
Bengal  by  various  mouths.  Its  delta,  with  a  coast 
of  8u  miles,  and  a  depth  of  70,  lies  almost  wholly  in 
the  district  of  Taiijore.  The  C.  is  peculiarly  avail- 
able for  irrigation ;  aud  for  improving  it  in  this 
respect,  a  grant  of  £50,000  was  sanctioned  in  18*1. 
During  the  rainy  reason,  the  stream  is  navigable  for 
small-craft. 

CA  VA,  La,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Principato  Citro,  84.  miles  north-west  of  Salerno.  It 
is  a  flourishing  place,  with  manufactures  of  silk, 
cotton,  linen,  and  pottery.  Pop.  13,0<H».  About  a 
mile  from  C.  is  the  celebrated  Benedictine  monas- 
tery of  the  Trinitv,  with  its  magnificent  archives, 
containing  OO.tMhj  MSS.  and  40,000  parchment  rolls. 
Its  library,  at  one  time  also  rich  in  MSS.  and  rare 
printed  books,  has  been  dispersed.  In  the  monas- 
tery church  are  the  tombs  of  Queen  Sibilla  and  of 
various  anti-popes. 

CAVAIGNAC,  Louis  ErafesB,  was  born  in  Paris 
1802,  and  was  educated  in  the  Polytechnic  School, 
and  the  Erole  <f  Application  at  Metz.  He  first  served 
in  the  Morea,  and  afterwards  in  Africa  (whither  be 
was  sent  in  1832  into  a  kind  of  honourable  exile,  in 
consequence  of  a  too  free  expression  of  opinion  in 
favour  of  republican  institutions),  where  he  acquired 
great  distinction  by  his  energy,  coolnes-",  and  intre- 
pidity. He  was  made  chef  do  bataillon  in  1837, 
and  rose  to  the  rank  of  brigade-geuer.il  in  1844.  In 
1818,  he  was  appointed  governor-general  o(  Algeria, 
but  in  view  of  the  impending  revolutionary  dangers, 
was  called  to  Paris,  he  having  also  been  elected  as 
a  delegate  to  the  National  Assembly  by  the  two 
departments  of  Lot  aud  Seine.  In  the  insurrection  of 
June  which  followed,  C,  as  Minister  of  War,  had  a 
most  difficult  task  to  play,  and  ho  displayed,  during 
the  four  days  and  nights  of  the  contest,  remarkable 
presence  of  mind,  firmness,  and  activity.  Ujs  plan 
of  action  appeared  strange  and  almost  traitorous 
at  the  time.  In  opposition  to  the  wishes  of  tho 
National  Assembly,  who  desired  that  the  troops 
should  be  dispersed  over  Paris,  ho  divided  his  men 
into  three  sciwratc  bodies,  which  had  to  clear  their 
several  routes  from  obstacles,  in  order  to  effect  a 
reunion,  streets  and  even  quarters  of  the  city  being 
left  for  some  time  without  military  protection. 
Regarding  the  outbreak  more  as  the  beginning  of  a 
civil  war  than  a  mere  insurrection,  he,  in  fact,  met 
the  insurgents  in  true  order  of  battle.  Ills  opera- 
tions were  successful,  aud  his  clemency  was  as 
remarkable  as  his  generalship.  When  he  had  the 
power  of  assuming  the  dictatorship,  he  resigned  it 
into  tho  hands  of  the  National  Assembly,  winch 
appointed  him  President  of  the  Council.  As  a 
candidate  for  the  presidency  of  the  republic,  when 
Louis  Napoleon  was  elcvled,  he  received  about  a 
million  and  a  half  of  votes.  On  the  cvup  Jitat  of 
December  1851,  C.  was  arrested,  but  released  after  a 
short  detention  ;  and  though  he  consistently  refused 
to  give  in  his  adhesion  to  the  Empire,  he  was  per- 
mitted to  reside  in  France  without  molestation.  He 
died  very  suddenly  of  heart  disca.«e  in  October  1857, 
at  his  country  house  near  Tours,  and  was  buried  in 
the  cemetery  of  Montmartre,  Paris,  in  presence  of 
many  thousand  sjxetators,  including  «evend  repub- 
lican leaders.    In  debates,  C.  was  remarkably  uulika 
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his  countrymen,  being  not  voluble  and  declamatory, 
but  sober,  clear,  and  moderate. 

CAVALIER,  in  Fortification,  is  a  defence-work 
constructed  on  the  terrr-jUrin  or  level  ground  of  a 
bastion.  It  rises  to  a  height  varying  from  8  to  12 
feet  above  the  rampart,  and  has  a  para'ict  about 

feet  high.  ltd  uses  are  to  command  any  rising 
ground  held  by  the  enemy,  within  cannon  shot ;  and 
to  guard  the  curtain,  or  plain  wall  between  two 
bastion.*,  from  being  enfiladed.  For  these  purposes, 
it  mounts  heavy  ordnance.  It  may  be  either  curved, 
or  bounded  by  straight  sides. 

CAVALIE  R  (Fr.  chevalier ;  Ital.  cavalier* ;  Span. 
cabaltrro,  probably  from  the  Latin  caballun,  a 
horse),  originally  meant  any  horse-soldier,  but  in 
English  history  is  the  name  given  to  the  party 
which  adhered  to  King  Charles  I.,  in  opposition 
to  the  Roundheads  (q.  v.)  or  friends  of  the  Parlia- 
ment. 

CAVALLER-MAGGIO  RE,  a  town  of  the 
Sardinian  states,  in  the  province  of  Saluz/o,  21  miles 
north-east  of  Coni.  It  was  formerly  fortified  and 
defended  by  two  castles,  but  of  these  there  is  now 
hardly  a  vestige  remaining.  It  U  a  busy  place,  with 
a  population  of  53(H). 

CA'VAI.RY  is  a  general  name  for  horse-soldiers 
or  troopers.  The  subdivisions  are  very  numerous ; 
such  as  Guards,  Dragoous,  Lancers,  Hussars,  Cuir- 
assiers, Mounted  Rifles,  Ac.  The  C.  force  of  the 
British  army  is  usually  divided  into  Household  and 
Line.    The  numbers  voted  for  I860— 1861  were: 

ll*OMh"U  L  m  ChTiUry  Lm«  Cavalry 
C»>»  'J      ll.mi*  S.f»iw.       In  Iriilm. 
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The  difference  between  the  household  C.  and  the 
line  is  this:  The  former  belong  to  the  Guard*,  a 
specially  .favoured  body  of  troops ;  while  the  latter 
comprise  all  who  are  not  Guards.  The  regiments 
arc  2b  altogether.  During  more  than  half  a 
century,  the  number  was  20;  but  in  1858,  two 
new  regiments  were  created — viz.,  one  to  restore 
the  5tb  Dragoons,  which  had  been  struck  out  of 
the  army  list  in  1799  for  some  misconduct;  and 
an  18th  regiment  of  Dragoons.  The  list  comprises 
2  regiments  of  Life  Guards  (red),  1  of  Horse 
Guards  (blue),  7  of  Dragoon  Guards,  and  18  of 
Dragoous.  Of  these  last-named  18  regiments,  the 
1st,  2d,  and  0th,  are  simply  called  Dragoons ;  the 
3d,  4ih,  lath,  and  14th,  Light  Dragoons;  the  5th, 
»th,  12th,  10th,  and  17th,  Lancers;  the  7th,  8th. 
10th,  11th,  15th,  and  1 8th,  Hussars.  A  distinction 
is  sometimes  made  in  the  above  regiments  between 
heavy  and  iiijht  C. ;  and,  in  continental  armies,  this 
distinction  is  very  marked;  but  iu  England,  the 
men  mid  horses  are  not  selected  with  much  reference 
to  this  matter ;  the  heavy  being  often  too  light,  and 
the  light  too  heavy,  to  correspond  with  their  desig- 
nations. 

The  line  C.  regiments,  in  the  British  service, 
have  generally  10  troops  of  68  rank  and  file  each, 
with  about  115  commissioned  and  non-commissioned 
officers.  Those  in  camp  or  barrack  at  home  are 
about  120  fewer  in  number;  while  the  Guards  are 
little  more  than  half  as  numerous.  The  officers  for 
a  full  C.  regiment  comprise  1  colonel,  2  lieutenant- 
colonel-',  2  majors,  10  captains,  29  subalterns  and 
other  commissioned  officers,  and  71  non-commU- 
sioned  officers.  A  lieutenant-colonel  in  the  Guards 
C.  takes  rank  with  a  full  colonel  in  the  line  C. ; 
and  a  major  in  the  former  with  a  lieutenant 
colonel  in  the  latter— an  arrangement  that  give* 


I rise  to  some  favouritism  and  jealousy ;  for  the 
Guards  are  in  no  sense  more  meritorious  soldiers 
than  the  line. 
The  inspector  of  C.  personally  examines  every  C 
recruit.  Nine  months  of  drilling  is  the  least  time 
requisite  to  make  a  recruit  tit  to  mount  on  duty, 
during  which  period  he  is  drilled  for  eight  hours'* 
day.  Londoners  and  agricultural  labourers  are 
mostly  sought  for;  provincial  mechanics  are  not 
found  so  available.  The  purchase  of  C.  horses  is  nn 
important  matter.  The  veterinary  surgeon  of  the 
regiment  is  seut  out  to  buy ;  but  no  horse  is  paid 
for  till  approved  by  the  commanding  officer.  The 
usual  maximum  of  price  fixed  is  £25,  for  a  horse  3 
to  5  years  old ;  but  the  horse  costs  the  nation  £50  or 
£6o  by  the  time  it  is  thoroughly  fit  for  service.  A 
C.  college  was  established  near  Richmond  in  1657, 
to  give  a  good  C.  education  to  the  tons  of  noblemen 
and  gentlemen  intended  for  the  service;  but  it  is 
not  a  government  establishment. 

A  full  C.  regiment  costs  the  country  nbout 
£26,o0o  a  year  for  pay,  clothing,  accoutrements, 
and  horses.    See  DraoooSs,  Gt'Aitos,  Lanckks,  &c. 

CAVALRY  TACTICS.  Authorities  differ 
concerning  the  proportion  that  ought  to  be  observed 
between  cavalry  and  infantry  in  an  army.  In 
France  and  Austria,  the  ratio  is  about  1  to  5 ;  in 
Prussia  and  Bavaria,  1  to  4  ;  iu  Russia,  1  to  6  ;  in 
England,  1  to  8. 

So  far  as  concerns  actual  duties,  heavy  cavalry 
charge  the  enemy's  cavalry  and  infantry,  attack  the 
guns,  and  cover  a  retreat;  while  the  light  cavalry 
make  reconnaissances,  carry  dispatches  and  messages, 
maintain  outposts,  supply  pickets,  scour  the  country 
for  forage,  aid  the  commissariut,  pursue  the  enemy, 
and  make  rapid   mauo-uvres.     At   the  battle  of 
Balaklava,  the  heavy-cavalry  charge  was  within  the 
reasonable  duties  of  the  troops,  but  that  of  the  light 
cavalry  was  rot ;  the  former  succeeded,  the  latter 
failed.    Iu  the  English  cavalry,  as  staled  in  the  last 
article,  the  distinction  between  heavy  and  light,  in 
nun  and  horses,  is  not  observed  so  closely  as  on  the 
continent;  and  C.  T.  arc  believed  to  suffer  a  little  in 
consequence.    A  cavalry  horse  will  walk  4  miles 
in  an  hour  on   general   service,  trot  8  miles  in 
manoeuvring,  and  gallop  1 1  miles  in  ulaking  a  charge. 
The  cavalry  usually  attack  in  line  against  cavalry, 
en  i-chelvn  against  artillery,  and  in  column  against 
infantry.    When  an  attack  is  about  to  be  made, 
the  cavalry  usually  group  into  three  bodies — the 
attacking,  the  supporting,  and  the  reserve.  Close 
combat  and  hand  to  hand  struggle  are  the  province 
of  cavalry  ;  infantry  and  artillery  may  fight  at  a 
distance,  but  cavalry  cannot.    It  is  rare  that  two 
!>odies  of  cavalry  stand  to  fight  each  other ;  the 
weaker  of  the  two,  or  the  less  resolute,  usually 
turns  and  gallops  off.    The  work  to  be  done  by  the 
horse  is  to  pursue,  to  overwhelm,  to  cut  down. 
They  cannot  wait  to  receive  an  attack  like  infantry; 
they  must  either  pursue  or  retreat ;  and  on  this 
account  it  has  been  said,  '  rest  is  incompatible  with 
cavalry.'    The  infantry  and  artillery  more  frequently 
win  the  victory;  but  the  cavalry  prepare  the  way 
for  doing   this*   capture   prisoners  and  trophies, 
pursue  the  flying  enemy,  rapidly  succour  a  menaced 
point,  and  cover  the  retreat  of  infantry  and  artil- 
lery, if  retreat  be  necessary.    Cavalry  is  neces- 
sary to  finish  off*  work  n.ainly  done  by  others;  and, 
without  its  aid,  signal  success  is  seldom  obtained 
on  the  field.    Many  of  the  brilliant  achievements  of 
the  British  in  1857*  and  the  following  year,  in  India, 
were  rendered  almost  nugatory  by  the  paucity  of 
cavalry. 

CA  VAN,  the  capital  of  Cavan  county,  Ireland, 
is  situated  on  a  branch  of  the  Annalee,  in  a  rich 
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romantic  vale,  70  miles  north-west  of  Dublin.  The 
suburbs  are  chiefly  wretched  cabins.  The  principal 
buildings  are  in  the  west  outskirts.  There  is  a  tine 
public  garden,  bequeathed  by  a  late  Lady  Kurnham. 
The  extensive  and  beautiful  demesne  of  Lord 
Fan. hum  lies  between  C  and  Lough  Oughter, 
which  is  about  five  miles  west  of  the  town.  Top. 
3254.  Agriculture  forma  the  chief  industry  of  the 
people. 

CAVAN,  an  inland  county  in  the  south  of  Ulster 
Province,  Ireland.  It  lies  in  the  centre  of  the 
narrowest  part  of  Ireland,  the  west  end  being  only 
18  miles  from  the  Atlantic,  and  the  cast  end  20  miles 
from  the  Irish  Sea.  Area,  746  square  miles.  About 
three-fourths  of  the  land  is  arable.  The  surface  is 
undulating,  with  bogs  and  hills  in  the  north-west. 
There  are  many  small  loughs  in  the  county.  The 
chief  rivers  arc  the  Erne,  the  Woodford,  and  the 
Amialce.  The  east  half  of  C.  rests  on  clay-slate 
and  grauwacke  ;  the  mountain-district  in  the  west 
consists  of  the  Carboniferous  formation.  Of  minerals, 
C.  affords  coal,  iron,  lead,  and  copper.  There  are 
many  mineral  springs.  The  climate  is  cold  and 
damp ;  and  the  soil  is  poor,  wet,  and  clayey,  except 
along  the  streams.  In  1858.  about  a  fourth  of 
the  county  was  in  crop,  the  chief  crops  being  oats, 
potatoes,  turnip?,  and  flax.  The  farms  are  small. 
The  population,  which  in  1841  was  243.158,  in 
1851  hud  dwindled  down  to  174,071.  Agriculture 
forms  the  chief  industry,  but  linen  is  manufactured 
to  a  considerable  extent.  Chief  towns — Cavan, 
Bailieborough,  and  Belturbet.  C.  returns  two 
member*  to  parliament.  The  National  Schools,  in 
1851,  numbered  174,  with  15,1)97  pupils. 

CAVATI'NA,  a  short  form  of  operatic  air,  of  a 
soft  character,  differing  from  the  ordinary  aria  in 
consisting  only  of  one  part,  and  that  spun  out  more 
in  the  form  of  a  song.  Modem  composers  have, 
however,  disregarded  this  difference.  Rossini  mixes 
both.  Weber,  in  his  opera*,  adds  an  introduction  or 
a  recitative.  The  most  perfect  specimen  of  the  C.  is 
that  in  Meyerbeer's  opera  of  Robert  the  Devil. 

CAVE,  Edward,  deserves  mention  as  the  founder 
of  the  Gentleman  s  Magazine,  the  first  literary 
journal  of  the  <kind  ever  established,  lie  was  born 
at  Newton,  in  Warwickshire,  in  1691  ;  obtained  a 
good  education  at  Rugby ;  and  after  many  vicissi- 
tudes, became  apprentice  to  a  printer.  Obtaining 
money  enough  to  set  up  a  small  printing-office,  he 
projected  the  Gentleman's  Magazine,  which  has  now 
existed  more  than  a  century  and  a  quarter.  He 
was  the  friend  and  early  patron  of  Samuel  Johnson. 
C.  died  January  1754. 

CAVE,  William,  an  English  divine  and  scholar 
of  distinction,  was  born  at  rickwell,  Leicestershire, 
December  1(137.  He  studied  at  Cambridge;  was 
appointed  to  the  vicarage  of  Islington  iu  1662; 
afterwards  to  the  rectory  of  Allhallows  the  Great, 
London  ;  and  in  1  Oyo  to  the  vicarage  of  Isleworth, 
Middlesex.  He  died  at  Windsor,  August  4,  1713. 
He  was  the  author  of  many  works  of  a  religious 
character,  the  most  important  of  which  are  the 
Lire*  of  the  Apostles,  Lives  of  the  Fathers,  and 
Primitive  Christianity,  which  were  once  standard 
works. 

CA'VEXT  (Lat.  eaveo,  to  beware),  a  judicial 
warning  or  caution.  Caveats,  in  England,  are  used 
to  stop  the  enrolment  of  decrees  iu  Chancery,  tho 
issuing  of  lunacy  commissions,  Ac.  It  consists  in 
an  intimation  by  the  party  interested  to  the  proper 
officer,  to  prevent  him  from  taking  any  step  without 
such  intimation  being  made  to  the  said  party  as 
shall  enable  him  to  appear  and  object. 

CA  VENDISH,  Henry,  a  distinguished  philoso- 


1  pher  of  the  I8lh  c,  son  of  Lord  Charles  Cavendish, 
;  and  nephew  of  the  third  Duke  of  Devou>hirc,  was 
:  born  at  Nice,  October  10,  1731.  He  studied  at 
Cambridge,  and  devoted  his  whole  life  to  scientific 
investigations.  The  large  fortune  which  was  be- 
queathed to  him  by  au  uucle,  enabled  him  to  follow 
uninterruptedly  his  favourite  pursuits.  He  almost 
secluded  himself  from  the  world,  and  was  so  averse 
to  meet  with  strangers,  that  he  had  his  library — 
a  magnificent  one — built  at  a  distance  from  his 
house,  so  that  he  might  not  encounter  persona 
coming  to  consult  it ;  and  his  female  domestic 
servants  had  orders  to  keep  out  of  his  sight,  on 
pain  of  dismissal.  His  dinner  he  ordered  daily  by  a 
note  placed  on  the  ball-table.  He  died,  unmarried, 
February  1810,  leaving  considerably  more  than  a 
million  sterling  to  his  relatives.  As  a  philosopher, 
C.  is  entitled  to  the  highest  rank.  To  him  it  may 
almost  be  said  we  owe  the  foundation  of  pneumatic 
chemistry,  for  prior  to  his  time  it  had  hardly  an 
existence.  In  1760,  he  discovered  the  extreme 
levity  of  inflammable  air,  now  known  as  hydrogen 
gas — a  discovery  which  led  to  balloon  experiments, 
and  projects  for  aerial  navigation;  and  later,  he 
ascertained  that  water  resulted  from  the  union  of 
two  gases— a  discovery,  however,  to  which  Watt 
(q.  v.)  is  supposed  to  have  an  equal  claim.  The 
accuracy  aud  completeness  of  C.'s  processes  are 
remarkable.  So  high  an  authority  as  Sir  Humphry 
Davy  declared,  that  they  'were  all  of  a  lint-hcd 
nature,  and  though  many  of  them  were  performed 
in  the  very  infancy  of  chemical  science,  yet  their 
accuracy  and  their  beauty  have  remained  unim- 
paired amidst  tho  progress  of  discovery.'  V.  also 
wrote  papers  on  electricity,  astronomical  instru- 
ments, &c. 

CAVENDISn,  William,  Duke  of  Newcastle,  a 
distinguished  loyalist  of  the  17th  c,  son  of  Sir 
Charles  Cavendish,  younger  brother  of  the  first  Earl 
of  Devonshire,  was  born  1592.  His  learning  aud 
winning  address  made  him  a  favourite  at  the  court 
of  James  I.,  who,  in  1610,  made  him  a  Knight  of 
the  Bath.  Other  honours  rapidly  succeeded.  In 
1620,  he  was  made  a  jieer  of  the  realm.  Charles  I., 
about  1628,  gave  him  the  title  of  Earl  of  Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne,  and  in  1638  intrusted  him  with  the 
tuition  of  his  son,  afterwards  Charles  II.  His  support 
of  the  king  during  the  contest  with  the  parlia- 
mentary forces  was  munificent.  He  contributed 
£lo,imo  to  the  treasury,  and  raised  a  troop  of  2oO 
knights  and  gentlemen,  who  served  at  their  own 
cost.  As  general  of  all  the  forces  raised  north  of  the 
Trent,  he  had  power  to  issue  declarations,  confer 
knighthood,  coin  money,  and  raise  men  ;  and  the  last 
part  of  his  commission  he  executed  with  great  teaL 
The  banquets  C.  gave  to  the  king  when  he  went 
north  were  magnificent  enough  to  find  record  in 
history;  one  of  them  cost  no  less  than  £  1  .'i.oOO, 
even  in  those  days  when  money  was  more  valuable 
than  it  now  is.  After  the  battle  of  Marston  Moor, 
C.  retired  to  the  continent,  where  he  resided,  at 
times  in  great  poverty,  until  the  Restoration.  On 
his  return,  he  was  created  Duke  of  Newcastle.  He 
died  December  25,  167*.  On  the  continent,  be 
devoted  himself  to  literature,  and  wrote  a  book  on 
the  management  of  horses,  and  several  plavs.  not  of 
a  character  to  increase  any  man's  reputation  for 
intelligence. 

CAVENDISH,  Maroahet,  Duchess  of  New- 
castle,  second  wife  of  the  above,  born  about  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  James  I.,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  instances  on  record  of  a  person  afflicted 

,  with  the  cacotthes  scribe ndi,  who  had  no  capacity 
whatever  for  writing.    She  produced  no  less  than 

1 13  folio  volumes,  lo  of  which  were  printed,  treating, 
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Indifferently,  on  all  subjects  in  prose  and  poetry,  [  dragged  by  Uiem  into  their  dens,  to  serve  as  food, 
and  careless  in  all,  both  as  to  grammar,  and  style.  In  this  way  the  bones  of  herbivorous  and  other 
Her  mania  (or  scribbling  kept  up  her  maids  at  animal*  are  found  mixed  with  those  of  the  beast*  of 
night,  so  that,  if  she  chanced  to  wake  with  any-  prey ;  they  have  a  broken  and  gnawed  appearance, 
thing  on  her  mind,  they  might  be  ready  to  note  similar  to  what  is  produced  on  recent  bones  by  the 
it  dow  n  at  once.  The  duchess  was  relieved,  but  teeth  of  a  hyena.  No  less  than  8!J  species  of  mam- 
a  dead-weight  fell  upon  the  field  of  literature.  She  mate  and  5  species  of  birds  have  been  discovered 
died  in  1678.  in  the  C.  of  the  British  Islands,  of  which  about  the 

CAVES,  or  CA'VEKXS  (Lat.  rum,  hollow),  llalf  still  survive  in  Europe,  while  the  remainder 
are  hollow  places  in  the  earth.  Thev  are  either  al«  extinct.  The  mammal*  arc  species  of  ox,  deer, 
natural  or  artificial.  Natural  C.  have  been  pro-  horse,  «olf,  dog,  hare,  iox,  weasel,  water-rat.  mole, 
duced  bv  the  fracture  and  dislocation  consequent  bat.  hippopotamus,  and  rhinoceros,  besides  the  hyena 
on  the  upheaval  of  the  strata,  by  water,  or  by  both  a»d  b,,,,r  •  u"d  b»rds  are  species  of  lark,  parti  idgc, 
causes  combined.    The  denuding  or  eroding  power  pipeon,  goose,  and  crow. 

of  water,  which  has  produced  the  materials  of  .  Tbc  n,wt  productive  ossiferous  cavern  in  Britain 
stratified  rocks,  has  formed  caverns  in  the  courses  is  tllut  »l  Kirkdale,  25  mites  from  York,  in  which 
of  rivers  and  on  the  const-line  of  the  sea.  The  1,10  remains  of  about  »h>  hyena*  have  been 
moving  waters,  earrviug  with  them  gravel  and  sand,  detected,  besides  innumerable  gnawed  bones  of 
enter  natural  cracks  nnd  crevices,  and  by  abrad-  tl,ose  """Dials  on  which  they  preyed.  Tin-  carbo- 
ing  their  walls,  increase  their  si/.c,  so  as  to  form  C. ;  '  t'iforous  limestones  of  (ilainorgai.shirc  abound  in 
or  they  attack  less  indurated  portions  of  the  ("av^.  *'h,til  l'"v*•  ''ecu  explored  by  Bucklaiid,  and 
solid  strata,  and  form  cavities  bounded  bv  the  t,l0rt>  recently  aud  thoroughly  by  Dr.  Falconer.  At 
harder  rock.  Such  caverns  are  of  frequent  occur-  the  meeting  of  the  (icologi.  al  Society  in  June  iSGo, 
rence  round  the  shores  of  Britain,  aud  indicate,  Dr-  Falconer  thus  describes  the  contents  of  one  of 
where  thev  occur,  an  ancient  sea-margin  of  the  ,nt'ln.  call<Hl  ^acon  llokl-  °n  tl'1,  limestone  floor  of 
island.  It.'  limestone  rocks,  the  destroying  power  '  «»<"  vave  "re— (1.)  a  few  inches  of  marine  sand, 
of  water  is  increased  when  it  contains  chemical  "bounding  with  Lttonna  ru,l,»,  J..  Utomlix,  and 
agents  which  have  the  power  of  dissolving  the  ■.  <-''au*ttta  niacin*,  w ith  bones  of  an  .Wc/a  and 
substance  of  the  rock,  and  so  causing  it  to  be  carried  Hinl«;  (2.)  a  thin  layer  of  stalagmite;  two  feet 
off  in  solution  by  the  water.  of  *''«<.'kish  sand,  containing  a  ina-s  of  bones  of 

C.  most  frequently  occur  in  limestone  rocks,  i  M }>/"'*  antiquum,  with  remains  of  Melt*  tnxu*  and 
They  especially  abound  in  the  oolitic  limestone,  J'ntoriu*  ;  (1.)  two  feet  of  ochreous  earth,  lime- 
whk'h  on  this'  account  was  called  bv  the  earlier  H,one  breccia,  and  windy  layers,  with  remains  of 
continental  geologists  4  cavern  limestone.'  The  cele-  \W'l'hu*  a„ti<juu»,  Xhtmvrro*  hnnitwhu*,  Ihj<r>,a, 
brated  C.  of  Fianeonia  in  Crrmany,  of  Kentucky    <''«•*  Cmu*  *j*l<ru»,  Bo*,  and  Crnu* ;(:..) 

(q.  v.)  in  America,  that  of  Kirkdale  in  Yorkshire,  irregular  stalagmite;  (fi.)  two  leet  of  limestone 
and  many  others,  occur  in  this  formation.  Next  breccia^ and  stalagmite,  with  bones  of  l'r*u$  and 
to  limestone,  the  trinssic  measures,  containing  rock-  •  CM  »  foot  or  so  of  irregular  stalagmite,  with 
salt,  a  material  easily  removed  bv  water,  most  £><"«/  «nd  (*.)  dark-colour. d  superficial  earth, 
abound  in  caverns.  Thev  are  also  frequently  met  ^P1  "loppy  by  abundant  drip,  with  bones  of"  Jjo*, 
with  in  igneous  rocks— the  picturesque  cave  of  .  ''w*,  Canh  iii//>,x,  horns  of  Reindeer  and  Hoc- 
Fing.l.  in  SulV.i,  is  formed  in  basalt :  and  in  South  '""-k.  together  with  shells  of  1'ateH.,,  M/tihu, 
America  and  Iceland  the  modern  lava  contains  large  i  J^rjtura,  and  Lttorma  (pi nimbly  brought  into  the 
caverns  cavern  as  food  by  birds),  and  also  pieces  of  ancient 

Manv  caverns  have  a  calcareous  incrustation  lining  I  Kriti-li  pottery.  'After  a  review  of  the  Fauna  of 
their  interior,  giving  them  a  gorgeous  appearance.  ;  xiin  ,,0"°  «,BVC»  ol  l'"8  country  and  of  Europe,  Br. 
Sometimes  this  deposit  is  pure  white,  and  has,  when  i  Falconer  concludes  that  the  caves  of  (Glamorgan- 
the  cave  is  lighted  up.  a  richness  and  transparency  ,mvc    probably  been   filled   up   w  ith  their 

that  cannot  be  imagined.  It  is,  however,  more  I  mammalian  remains  since  the  deposition  of  the 
generally  coloured  bv  the  impurities  which  the  water  !  boulder-clay,  and  that  there  exist  no  mammalian 
lias  taken  up  from  the  superincumbent  strata.  To  remains  in  the  ossiferous  caves  ol  England  and 
the  incrustations  which  are  Misjwnded  from  the  roof,  i  ^  «!<•"  lei'errible  to  a  fauua  of  a  more  ancient 
like  icicles,  the  name  stalactite  is  given,  while  those  j  geological  date. 

rising  from  the  floor  are  designated  stalagmites.  Ossiferous  C.  occur  in  all  parts  of  the  globe.  The 
Sometimes  the  pendent  stalactite  is  produced  so  as  fossils  of  those  in  Australia  shew  that  the  fauna  of 
to  me.  t  the  ascending  stalagmite,  and  form  pillars,  Pleistocene    period  had  a  remarkable  resem- 

asif  to  support  the  roof,  as  in  the  'Organ'  in  the  1'1«»™  to  that  of  the  present  day.  The  remains 
Blue  John  Mine,  Derbyshire.  The  source  and  origin  j  t'onsist  chiefly  ol  kangaroos  and  allied  genera  of 
of  this  deposit  has  been  satisfactorily  explained  by  \  Marsupials. 

Liebig  as  follows.  The  mould  of  the  superficial  soil,  1  CA'VIABE,  the  salted  roes  of  the  common 
being  acted  upon  by  moisture  aud  air,  evolves  sturgeon  (Accifxn*i-  isturio)  and  other  fishes  of  the 
carbonic  acid,  which  is  dissolved  by  rain.  The  rain-  same  genus.  See  Sii  kokox.  It  is  chiefly  prepared 
water  thus  impregnated,  permeating  the  calcareous.  ,  in  Bussia,  where  it  is  greatly  esteemed  as  an  article 
strata,  has  the  power  of  taking  up  a  portion  of  the  of  food.  It  is  also  used  to  n  considerable  extent  in 
lime,  which  it  retains  in  a  liquid  condition,  until  j  Italy  and  France.  The  species  of  sturgeon  from 
from  evaporation  the  excess  of  carbonic  acid  is  the  roe  of  which  it  is  chiefly  prepared,  inhabit  the 
parted  with,  when  the  lime  again  returns  to  its  Caspian  and  Black  Seas  ami  their  tributary  rivers. 
Bolid  state,  and  forms  the  incrustation.  Among  them  are  the  Bielaga,  or  (.treat  Sturgeon 

('.have  an  additional  interest  to  the  geologist,  M.I<Wy*wr  //im«>|,  the  O-seter  {A.  G>il<IrMxfa>ltii),  i\w 
from  the  occurrence  in  many  of  o-seous  remains  Scherg  or  Sevruga  (.1.  »t,//<itn*),  and  the  Sterlet  (^1. 
under  the  calcareous  incrustations  of  the  floor.  The  j  Kuthi  itux).  The  C.  made  from  the  roe  of  the  last- 
bones  are  imbedded  in  mud,  and  frequently  con-  named  species  is  esteemed  particularly  delicious,  aud 
creted  into  a  firm  calcareous  breccia.  They  belong  is  reserved  for  the  Bosnian  court.  Astrakhan  is  a 
to  the  Pleistocene  period,  when  the  C.  in  Europe  principal  seat  of  the  preparation  of  caviare.  More 
were  inhabited  by  large  hyenas  and  bears.  Portions  than  4<K),»hm»  lbs.  of  C.  have  been  prepared  in  the 
of  other  animals  inhabiting  the  neighbourhood  were  '  Caspian  fishery  in  a  single  year. 
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CAYITE,  a  town  of  considerable  importance  on 
the  island  of  Luzon,  one  of  the  Philippines.  It  in 
on  the  bay  of  Manilla,  10  miles  south-south- 
of  the  city  of  that  name,  of  which  it  forms  the 
quarantine  station.  It  ha*  a  large  cigar  manufac- 
tory, L<  the  chief  naval  depot  of  the  Spanish  posses- 
sions in  the  East,  and  gives  name  to  a  province  with 
a  population  of  67,<i«H).  The  population  of  the  town 
itself  is  some  ooinj  or  7UOO. 

CAVOR,  or  CAVOC'R,  a  town  of  the  Sardinian 
states,  situated  at  the  foot  of  the  Alps,  7  miles  south- 
south-east  of  Pinerolo.  It  hius  manufactures  of  silk- 
twist,  linens,  leather,  &<:.,  and  marble  and  slate- 
quarries.    Pop.  6000  or  7000. 

CAVO-RILIETO  (Ital.).  In  this  peculiar  kind  of 
rilicvo,  which  was  extensively  employed  by  Egyptian 
artists,  the  highest  surface  of  the  object  represented 
is  only  on  a  level  with  the  plane  of  the  original  stouc, 
tlic  rounded  sides  being  cut  into  it.  The  effect  resem- 
bles tint  of  a  coueave  seal.  It  is  correctly  described 
as  intaglio  rilirrafo.  A  woo  l-cut  is  given  in  Fair- 
holt's  Dictionary  of  Term*  in  Art  of  the  Egyptian 
king  Amunoph  III.  in  hieroglyphics. 

CAVOUR,  Cocnt  Camilla  Bknso  m,  a  distin- 
guished Italian  statesman  of  the  present  time,  the 
descendant  of  a  noble  and  wealthy  family  of  Pied- 
mont, was  born  at  Turin,  August  10,  1810.  He  was 
educated  for  a  military  career,  but  his  liberal 
tendenoies  being  likely  to  prove  an  insuperable 
barrier  to  his  promotion,  he  retired  during  the 
stirring  events  of  1880—  1881,  and  devoted  himself 
to  agriculture,  in  which  he  introduced  great  improve- 
ments, lie  was  the  first  to  use  guano  in  Pied- 
mont; ami,  at  his  instigation,  a  national  agricultural 
society  was  formed.  During  a  residence  in  Eng- 
land, he  made  himself  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  political  organization  of  the  country,  and  also 
with  its  industrial  institutions;  knowledge  of  which 
ho  made  good  use  on  his  return  to  his  own  country 
in  1842.  In  conjunction  with  Count  Cesare  Balbo, 
he  in  1817  established  a  political  daily  journal,  in 
which  he  advocated  the  interests  of  the  middle 
clashes — a  representative  system,  somewhat  after 
the  pattern  of  the  Huglish  constitution,  as  opposed 
alike  to  absolutism  on  the  one  hand,  and  mob  rule 
on  the  other.     On  his  suggestion,  the  king  was 

fetttioned  for  a  constitution,  which  was  granted  in 
ebru  iry  1848.  As  a  member  of  the  Chamber  of 
Deputies,  during  the  stormy  period  which  succeeded 
Charles  Albert's  declaration  of  war  against  Austria  in 
March,  C.  strenuously  opposed  the  ultra-democrats, 
and  counselled  an  alliance  with  England  as  the 
surest  guarantee  for  the  success  of  the  Italian  arms. 
In  the  Marquis  d'Azeglio's  ministry,  formed  soon 
after  the  fatal  battle  of  Xovara,  C.  was  successively 
Minister  of  Agriculture  and  Commerce,  Minister  of 
Marine,  and  Minister  of  Finance;  and  in  1852  he- 
was  appointed  to  succeed  D'Azeglio  as  premier. 
From  this  time  until  his  resignation  in  1859,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  of  Villafranca, 
C.  was  the  originator  as  well  as  the  director  of  the 
Sardinian  policy.  Taking  upon  himself  at  different 
times,  in  addition  to  the  premiership,  the  duties  of 
the  Ministers  of  Finance,  Commerce,  and  Agriculture, 
and  latterly  of  Home  and  Foreign  Affairs  he  greatly 
improved  the  financial  condition  of  the  country,  in- 
troduced free-trade,  consolidated  constitutionalism, 
weakened  clerical  influence,  and  made  Sardinia  a 
power  of  some  account  in  Europe,  by  bringing  her 
into  alliance  with  England  and  France  against 
Russia.  The  dispatches  which  C.  penned  in  reply 
to  those  of  Austria  prior  to  the  outbreak  of  the 
Italian  war,  are  on  all  hands  acknowledged  as 
master-pieces  of  astute  diplomacy.  In  January  I860, 
C.  was  again  called  upou  to  preside  over  the  Sardinian 
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government,  the  duties  of  Foreign  Minister  likewise 
devolving  upon  him,  aud  temporarily  those  of  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior  also.    He  died  from  an  at- 
;  tack  of  apoplexy  about  June  1st,  1861. 

CA'VV  (Carta),  a  genus  of  quadrupeds  of  the 
order  llo-kntia,  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  family, 
Cavida,  differ  ng  from  the  Hare  family  ( Lep->ri<lis) 
in  the  complete  want  of  clavicles,  in  the  want  of 
growing  roots  to  tbe  molar  teeth,  and  in  having  the 
incisors  situated  as  in  other  quadrupeds  generally, 
and  not  in  tbe  peculiar  manner  so  characteristic 
of  the  bares.  There  are  four  molar  teeth  in  each 
jaw,  and  in  the  geuua  C.  the«e  are  compound ;  rjid 
the  genus  is  further  characterised  by  four  toes 
on  each  of  the  fore-feet,  und  three  "on  each  of 
the  hind-feet,  by  the  feet  not  being  webbed,  by 
the  females  having  only  two  teats,  and  by  the 
want  of  a  tail.  One  species,  Cavia  Cobai/a,  has 
been  long  well  known  as  a  domesticated  animal, 
and  has  been  a  common  pet  and  plaything  of 
children  in  Europe,  almost  from  the  lime  of  the 
discovery  of  America.  It  is  sometimes  called  the 
Common  C.  or  Rkstlksb  C,  but  much  more  fre- 
quently receives  the  name  of  Giinea-pio,  although 
it  is  neither  nearly  related  to  pigs,  nor  a  native  of 
Guinea.  Perhaps  Guinea,  in  this  name,  may  be  * 
corruption  of  Ouiana,  tho  cavies,  and  indeed  tbo 
\  whole  family  of  the  Cavida,  being  exclusively  South 
American.  The  colours  which  the  domesticated  C. 
exhibits  have  never  been  seen  in  any  of  the  wild 
cavies  of  South  America;  and  as  it  is  known  to  have 
exhibited  the  same  variations  of  colour  from  about 
the  time  of  its  introduction  into  Europe,  it  is 
supposed  to  have  been  long  domesticated  by  some 
ol  the  South  American  tribes.  The  Guinea-pig  mul- 
tiplies with  a  rapidity  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
known  quadruped,  producing  young  ones  when  only 
two  mouths  old,  and  afterwards  at  intervals  of  two 


Cavy,  or  Guinea-pig. 


months,  and  from  four  to  twelve  in  a  litter.  This 
extraordinary  fecundity  is  probably  not  so  much  the 
result  of  domestication,  as  a  provision  for  the  pres- 
ervation of  tho  race  in  a  wild  state,  the  little  animal 
being  very  defenceless  and  destitute  of  means  of  es- 
cape, the  ready  prey  of  every  carnivorous  beast  and 
bird.— The  other  species  of  C.  much  resemble  tbe 
Guinea-pig.  Some  of  them  are  very  numerous  in 
I  some  parts  of  South  America,  ami  "are  sought  for 
I  food,  although  no  such  use  is  made  of  the  domesti- 
cated cavy.  The  Agouti  (q.  v.)  and  the  Capybara 
(q.  v.)  are  ranked  among  the  Cavida. 

CAWK,  a  popular  name  for  a  massive  vsrietv  of 
the  mineral  called  Heavy  Spar  or  Sulphate  of  Baryta. 
I  See  Baryta. 

CAWNPORE,  a  city  of  the  Doab,  on  the 
right  bank  of  the  Ganges,  about  140  miles  above 
Allahabad,  at  the  junction  of  the  Jumna,  being 
separated  by  the  river  from  Oude,  whose  enpital, 
Lucknow,  lies  53  miles  to  the  north-oast.  The  Lit 
is  26'  29'  N.,  and  the  long.  80*  25'  E.  The  stre-im 
in  front,  varying,  according  to  the  season,  from  500 
yards  in  width  to  more  than  a  mile,  presents  a  largo 
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and  motley  assemblage  of  steam-vessels  and  native 
craft.  0.,  nt  least,  as  a  place  of  note,  is  of  recent 
origin,  being  indebted  for  its  growth,  besides  its 
commercial  facilities,  purtly  to  military  and  political 
considerations.  In  1*77,  being  then  an  appendage  of 
Oude,  it  was  assigned  by  the  nawab  as  the  station 
of  a  subsidiary  force;  and  in  1  Sol  it  became,  in 
name  as  well  as  in  fact,  British  property.  Its 
cantonments,  having  accommodation  for7o00  troops, 
gradually  accumulated  about  5",oo0  natirc  inhabit- 
ants ;  while  the  city  itself  contained  a  somewhat 
larger  population  of  similar  origin.  During  the 
mutiny  of  ls5",  C  was  the  scene  of  Nana  Sahib's 
massacre  of  his  English  captives.  Though  C.  is  only 
37y  feet  above  the  sea,  yet,  during  winter,  consider- 
able quantities  of  ice  are  made  for  preservation, 
through  the  exposing  of  water  by  night  in  shallow 
vessels. 

CAWNTORE,  the  district  of  the  above-described 
city,  iu  the  sub-presidency  of  the  North-west  Pro- 
vinces. Occupying  the  entire  breadth  of  the  Doab, 
it  touches  at  once  the  Jumna  and  the  Ganges;  while 
to  the  eastward  it  has  Futtehpore,  and,  to  the 
westward,  Etawah  and  Furruckabad.  With  a  popu- 
lation of  about  a  million,  it  has  an  area  of  **-':. :i7 
square  miles  stretching  iu  lat.  from  25°  50'  to  27  N.( 
and  in  long,  from  7t»  31'  to  SO*  37'  E.  It  is 
an  alluvial  plain  of  great  fertility.  The  vine  is 
cultivated,  and  indigo  grows  wild.  Resides  its  two 
mighty  rivers  and  their  navigable  tributaries,  the 
Ganges  Canal  traverses  the  country  for  about  «0 
miles. 

CAXAMA'RCA,  a  province  of  Libertad,  the 
most  uorth-westei'ly  dt'|iartuient  of  Peru,  with  a 
capital  of  its  own  name.  It  is  on  the  cast  bide  of 
the  Andes,  forming  part  of  the  basin  of  the  Muruuon. 
The  province  had  40,122  inhabitants,  and  the  city 
about  12,0  m>. 

CAXAMARQC1  LLA,  a  town  of  Pataz,  a  pro- 
vince in  the  same  depart tnent  as  Caxamarca.  The 
whole  of  Pataz,  with  a  population  of  2y,321,  lies  on 
the  east  bank  of  the  Maranon. 

CAXATA  MBO,  a  province  of  Ancas,  the  depart- 
ment immediately  to  the  south  of  Libertad,  above 
mentioned,  with  a  capital  of  its  own  name.  It 
contains  21,7'Jl>  inhabitants. 

CAXTOV,  William,  who  introduced  printing 
into  England,  was  born  iu  the  Weuld  of  Kent, 
about  1412.  The  particulars  of  the  life  of  this 
great  benefactor  of  his  country  are  scanty.  He 
was  apprenticed  to  a  mercer,  and  after  his  death 
in  1441,  C.  appears  to  have  proceeded  to  the 
Low  Countries,  with  a  view  to  trade,  either  on 
his  own  account  or  as  agent  for  some  English 
merchants.  His  knowledge  of  trade  must  have 
been  considerable,  for  iu  Mr, 4  he  was  employed, 
along  with  Richard  Whitehill,  to  '  continue  and 
confirm  a  treaty  of  trade  and  commerce  between 
Edward  IV.  and  Philip,  Duke  of  Burgundy,'  with, 
power  to  conclude  a  new  one  if  necessary.  In 
the  Low  Countries,  he  seems  to  have  learned  the 
•rt  of  printing.  The  first  book  he  printed  was 
Raoul  le  Fevre's  Iltcueil  dti  Hintmre*  (A-  Troy  ;  the 
next  work  from  his  press  was  the  Oration  of  John 
Ruwll  on  rhar'f*,  Unkr  of  FUu-pnutl;/,  b<in<j  created 
a  Kn'njht  of  tJu-  Garter ;  and  the  third,  t'.'s  own 
translation  of  Raoul's  work,  completed  at  the 
request  of  Margaret,  Duchess  of  Burgundy,  in  whose 
household  ('.  for  some  time  resided,  in  what  capa- 
city is  not  known.  The  last-mentioned  work  was 
probably  printed  in  1471  ;  the  date  of  the  others  is 
uncertain.  The  same  uncertainty  attaches  to  th<- 
time  of  his  return  to  his  own  country,  but  it  is 
known  that  he  had  established  himself  as  a  printer 
in  Westminster  before  the  year  1477.    The  first , 


book  issued  from  his  press  here  was  the  Gamr  and 
Play*  of  the  C'Arssr.  All  C.'s  works  are  printed  in 
what  is  called  Black  Letter  (q.  v).  The  tvpes  he 
at  first  employed  resembled  those  in  use  in  the  Low- 
Countries,  much  more  than  the  finer  specimens  of 
the  Venetian,  Roman,  and  Parisian  presses.  C.  had 
a  good  knowledge  of  German,  French,  and  Dutch, 
and  was  the  translator  of  several  of  the  works 
that  he  printed  ;  among  others,  of  ITxt  Ili/storye  of 
lieynart  the  Foze. 

CAYENNE,  a  term  of  various  application  in 
French  Guiana,  a  territory  on  the  left  or  north 
side  of  the  estuary  of  the  Amazon.  ].  A  river 
entering  the  Atlantic  in  lat.  4"  56'  N.,  and  long. 
52"  20'  W. — 2.  An  islet  of  SO  miles  in  circuit  at  the 
mouth  of  the  said  river.  It  has  a  population  of 
about  8(MiO — about  5ihmj  of  them  being  emancipated 
slaves.—  3.  A  city  at  the  north-west  point  of  the  said 
islet,  with  a  shallow  harbour,  which  is  defended  by 
batteries.  It  contains  nearly  two-thirds  of  the 
above-stated  population,  and  is  the  only  town  of 
note  in  the  country. — 1.  One  of  the  two  districts  of 
the  colony,  or  popularly,  in  fact,  the  colony  itself,  is 
a  place  of  exile  tor  political  offenders. 

CAYE  NNE  CHE  RRY.    Pee  Ecaisu. 

CAYENNE  PEPPER  consists  of  the  powder 
of  the  dried  pods,  and  more  especially  of  the 
dried  seeds  of  different  species  of  Capsicum  (q.  v), 
particularly  of  -6'.  frutctccn*. 

CAY  MAN,  a  namo  somewhat  variously  used 
either  as  the  distinctive  appellation  of  some,  or  as 
a  common  name  for  all  the  Croc tdilidte  of  South 
America.  Sec  Allioatoil,  The  genus  Alli'intor 
is  by  some  naturalists  of  the  present  ilay  divided 
into  three  genera,  to  one  of  which  the  name  C. 
(Caiman)  \*  appropriated,  and  of  which  the  type  M 
the  s|H>cies  called  the  Eye-browed  C.  (Alligator 
paljjtOroaus),  to  which  the  name  C.  is  distinctively 
applied  in  Surinam  and  Gukna,  a  8|>eeics  very 
abundant  there,  but  not  one  of  the  largest  or 
more  dangerous  of  its  tribe.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  three  bouy  plates,  separated  by  sutures  only, 
which  form  each  eyebrow  or  eyelid,  projecting  as 
large  knobs  like  a  man's  fist;  and  this,  and  the 
scarcely  webbed-feet,  constitute  the  most  important 
characters  of  the  genus  or  sub-genus  Cayman.  To 
this  sub-genus  belong  also  A.  tritjonatu*,  regarded 
by  Cuvier  as  a  mere  variety  of  the  same  species, 
and  A.  yibbicep*. 

CAYMANS — in  English,  Allipti or*— three  low 
islets  of  the  Caribbean  Soa,  which  form  a  depend- 
ency of  Jamaica,  being  130  miles  to  the  north  west 
of  it.  Discovered  by  Columbus,  they  were  by  him 
called  Tortugas,  from  the  abundance  of  Turtle — xtill 
the  staple  production  of  the  group.  On  an  area  of 
about  20O<>  acres,  the  population  does  not  exceed 
•juo  or  :t"M>.  The  soil  yields  corn  and  vegetables; 
and  the  people  rear  hogs  and  poultry. 

CAZA'LLA  DE  LA  SIE  RRA,  a  town  of  Spain, 
in  the  province  of  Seville,  3'J  miles  north-east  of  the 
city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  on  a  declivity  of 
the  Sierra  Moreua  ;  the  district  around  is  mountain- 
ous and  well  wooded,  and  abounds  in  minerals  of 
various  kinds,  including  iron,  silver,  copper,  sulphur, 
and  marble.  The  inhabitants,  numbering  between 
7<KMi  and  8<i0u,  are  chiefly  employed  iu  smelting 
metals,  manufacturing  cannon,  machinery,  and 
agricultural  implement*.  Some  tanning,  weaving, 
&c,  are  also  carried  on. 

CAZE'MBF,  or  KAZEMBE,  an  important 
country  of  Africa,  the  limits  of  which  have  not  been 
dearly  determined,  but  its  centre  has  been  fixed  at 
about  lat.  12"  S.,  and  long.  31'  E.  The  king's  rule 
extends  over  a  great  portion  of  the  established 
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route  across  the  continent  of  Africa,  from  the  Congo, 
up  the  valley  of  Ltilua,  and  down  the  valley  of 
Luapiila.  Vegetation  is  generally  luxuriant.  Its 
chief  products  are  manioc,  maize,  salt,  cop|>er,  iron, 
and  ivory.     The  people  arc  called   Bulonda  or 


CAZO  RLA,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  40  miles 
east-north-east  of  Jaen.  C,  which  is  a  place  of 
considerable  antiquity,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a 
declivity,  and  is  well  watered  by  the  Vega;  baa  two 
old  castles— one  an  Arab  structure — manufactures 
of  leather,  earthenware,  soap,  and  bricks,  and  a 
trade  in  agricultural  produce.    Pop.  7600. 

CEANO  THUS.    See  Rki>  Root. 

CEARA,  a  province  of  Brazil,  on  the  north  coast, 
situated  in  lat.  2  40'— 7°  26  S.,  long.  37"  40'— 41° 
80'  W.  It  has  an  area  of  at  least  60,000  square 
miles,  with  190,000  inhabitants.  It  abounds  in 
balsams,  gums,  resins,  aud  fruits;  and  among  its 
minerals  are  gold,  iron,  copper,  and  salt. 

CEBADI  LLA.    See  Saiiadilla. 

CE'BUS  (C,r.  an  ape  or  monkey),  a  genns  of 
American  monkeys,  characterised  by  a  round  head 
and  short  muzzle,  a  facial  angle  of  about  00°,  long 
thumbs,  and  a  long  prehensile  tail  entirely  covered 
with  hair.  The  species  arc  numerous,  all  of  very 
lively  disposition  and  gregarious  habits,  living  in 
trees.  They  feed  chielly  on  fruits,  but  also  on 
insects,  worms,  and  moliusks.  They  are  included 
under  the  popular  designation  Sapajoi-  in  its  wider 
ind  some 


of  them  are  the  monkeys  to 
which  this  name  is  sometimes  more  strictly  appro- 
priated. The  names  Sajoc  and  Sai  arc  also  given 
to  some  of  them,  and  some  are  called  Capuchin 
(q.  v.)  monkeys.  One  of  the  most  common  species 
in  Guiana  is  the  Weeper  Monkey,  or  W  ekper 
S.U'AJof  (C.  Apelta). — The  name  Capuchin  is 
perhaps  most  frequently  given  to  C.  Vapuehiuus, 
a  brownish  species,  with  head,  feet,  and  hands 
generally  black,  and  front,  shoulders,  and  cheeks 
wbittob.  8omo  of  the  species  of  C.  are  adorned 
with  beards.  The  name  Utbulm  is  sometimes  given 
to  the  American  monkeys  collectively,  ns  a  family 
or  tribe.    See  Monkey. 

CECIDOMY  IA  (Gr.  faftitfm,  a  gall-nut  ;  and 
mtfia,  a  lly  or  gnut),  a  genus  of  dipterous  (two- 
winged)  insects  of  the  family  7ipuiaria — the  gnat 
and  mosquito  family ;  having  downy  wing*,  which 
have  three  nervures,  and  are  horizontal  when  at 
rest ;  antenna}  as  long  as  the  body,  with  bead-like 
joints,  and  whirls  of  hairs  at  the  joints ;  long  legs, 
and  the  first  joint  of  the  tarsi  very  short.  The 
species  are  numerous;  nearly  thirty  are  Rritisb. 
All  are  of  small  size,  but  some  of  them  are  very 
important  on  account  of  the  ravages  which  their 
maggots  efTeet  in  grain-crops.  (,'.  cerealis,  some- 
times called  the  Barley  Midge,  a  brownish-red  fly 
with  silvery  wings,  of  which  the  maggot  is  vermilion- 
coloured,  is  often  very  destructive  to  crops  of  barley 
and  spelt  in  Germany.  The  little  maggots  live 
in  families  between  the  stalk  and  the  sheath  of 
the  leaf,  abstracting  the  juice  of  the  plant. — The 
Wheat-fly  (q.  v.)  and  the  Hessian-fly  (q.  v.) 
belong  to  this  genus. — Some  of  the  species  of  C. 
deposit  their  eggs  on  the  young  buds  of  trees,  which 
the  larva  transform  into  gulls. 

CECIL,  William,  Lord  BrnLEtOH.  one  of  Eng- 
land's greatest  statesmen,  was  born  at  Bourne, 
Lincolnshire,  September  13,  1620.  Educated  at 
the  grammar-schools  of  (irantham  and  Stamford, 
he  thence  passed  to  St  John's  College,  Cambridge, 
where  he  was  remarkable  alike  for  his  diligeucc 
and  aptitude  in  learning.  Entering  Grav's  Iuu  at 
the  ape  of  21,  he  devoted  hiinaclf  assiduously  to  the 
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study  of  law.  Ilistory,  genealogy,  and  theology 
also  formed  part  of  his  studies  at  this  time; 
and  his  knowledge  of  the  last  recommended  him 
to  the  notice  of  Henry  VIII.,  who  presented  him 
with  the  reversion  of  the  rutto*  brevium,  an  office 
of  value  in  the  Common  Pleas.  An  alliance  with 
the  daughter  of  Sir  Anthony  Cook  procured  him 
the  friendship  of  the  Protector  Somerset,  who,  in 
1647,  appointed  hiui  Master  of  Requests;  and  in 
the  following  year  his  great  talents  procured  for 
him  the  office  of  secretary  of  state.  lie  shared  in 
the  di.-grace  of  Somerset,  even  to  imprisonment  for 
three  months ;  but  in  less  than  two  years  after  his 
release,  his  pre-eminent  abilities  secured  for  him  a 
re-appointment  to  the  state  secretaryship  by  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland,  his  former  patron's  sworn 
enemy.  During  his  second  secretaryship,  C.  effect- 
ed most  important  aud  beneficial  changes  in  the 
commercial  policy  of  the  country.  With  a  sagacity 
far  beyond  the  spirit  of  his  age,  he  endeavoured 
to  throw-  trade  open,  and  did  succeed  in  abolishing 
some  monopolies  ;  but  others  proved  too  strong  for 
him,  standing  as  he  did  alone,  at  a  time  when  exclu- 
sive privileges  were  considered  as  the  only  sureties  of 
a  profitable  trade.  When  Queen  Mary  ascended 
the  throne,  C,  being  a  Protestant,  resigned  his 
official  employment,  because  he  could  not  conscien- 


tiously serve  a  Roman  Catholic 


;    but  as  a 


private  gentleman  he  maintained  good  relations 
with  the  Roman  Catholic  party,  and  was  one  of  the 
few  eminent  Protestants  who  escaped  in  purse  and 
person  during  that  short  but  iufumous  reign.  His 
freedom  from  persecution  has  given  rise  to  the 
charge,  that  he  was  a  'trimmer' — a  very  unjust 
accusation,  indeed.  C  was  naturally  cautious  and 
|H)litic,  aud  averse  to  extremes  in  religion  ;  but 
though  he  took  no  part  in  bitter  sectarian  discus- 
sions, he  never  belied  his  conscience,  and  to  him 
is  mainly  owing  the  rejection  of  the  bill  which  the 
Roman  Catholics  had  introduced  into  parliament, 
with  the  view  to  a  wholesale  confiscation  of  the 
estates  of  Protestants.  Prior  to  Mary's  death,  C, 
foreseeing  her  end,  hud  entered  into  correspondence 
with  Elizabeth,  who,  on  her  accession  to  the  throne 
(November  16,  1668).  at  once  recognising  C.'s 
capacity  for  government,  appointed  him  secretary 
of  state.  A  l>ic>",raphy  of  C.  from  this  time  until 
his  death  would  be  a  forty  years'  history  of  Eng- 
land, for  he  was  alike  the  originator  and  director 
'  poHoj  which,  hitherto,  has  made  Elizabeth's 
reign  memorable  above  that  of  any  other  English 
sovereign;  for  although  Elizabeth  occasionally,  in 
her  caprice,  favoured  other  courtiers,  C.  was  the 
statesman  whose  judgment  she  relied  on  in  all 
matters  of  consequence.  His  policy  at  home  and 
abroad  was  st  once  shrewd  and  cautious,  and 
also  liberal  and  comprehensive,  while  he  displayed 
a  power  of  decision,  ready  and  stern,  when  neces- 
sity demanded.  As  a  statesman,  C.  was  above 
animosities  and  favouritism  ;  his  enemies  never 
suffered,  and  his  friends  profited  nothing,  by  his 
power.  Capacity,  truth,  and  honour  were  what 
he  sought  in  public  men.  Had  he  been  less 
just,  history  might  have  been  more  generous  to  his 
memory.  The  queen  created  him  Baron  Burleigh 
in  1671,  and  conferred  on  him  the  Order  of  tho 
Garter  in  the  succeeding  year,  when  he  was  al«<> 
made  lord  high  treasurer,  an  office  he  held  until 
his  death,  August  16,  1698. 

CECIL,  Robert,  Earl  or  SALisnrRV,  son  of 
the  above,  was  born  about  1650.  (hi  the  death  of 
his  father,  having  previously  held  important  state 
offices,  he  succeeded  to  what  would  now  l>e  culled  the 
premiership.  On  the  accession  of  James  I.,  ('.,  «ho 
hud  carried  on  a  private  correspondence  with  that 
monarch  before  Elizabeth's  death,  was  confirmed  in 
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bis  office,  and  received  many  high  honour*,  culmin- 
ating in  that  of  Earl  of  Salisbury.  In  16<iK,  he  was 
made  lord  high  treasurer,  and  the  Exchequer  was 
greatly  improved  in  his  hands.  C.  was  a  man  of 
immense  energy  and  far-reaching  sagacity,  undoubt- 
edly the  best  minister  the  country  had  in  hi*  time; 
but  he  was  cold,  selfish,  and  unscrupulous  as  to  the 
means  he  took  to  gain  his  end*,  mid  get  rid  of  his 
rivals.  His  connection  with  the  disgrace  of  Essex 
and  Raleigh  laid  him  open  to  great  aud  deserved 
odium,  in  the  latter  case  especially.  Like  his  father, 
however,  he  was  free  from  the  meanness  and  dishon- 
est v  of  enriching  himself  out  of  the  public  money, 
lie" died  May  24,  1012. 

CEtTLlA,  St.,  the  patroness  of  music,  is  said  to 
have  suffered  martyrdom  in  230  a.  i>.  Her  heathen 
parents,  as  we  arc  told,  belonged  to  a  noble  Romau 
family,  and  betrothed  their  daughter,  who  hud  becu 
converted  to  Christianity,  to  a  heathen  youth  named 
Valeriun.  This  youth  and  his  brother  Tiberius 
became  Christian  converts,  and  suffered  martyrdom. 
C,  when  commanded  to  sacrifice  to  idols,  firmly- 
refused,  and  was  condemned  to  death.  Iler  perse- 
cutors, it  is  said,  first  threw  her  into  a  boiling  bath, 
but  on  the  following  day  they  found  her  unhurt. 
The  executioner  next  attempted  to  cut  off  her  head, 
but  found  it  impossible.  Three  days  later,  she  died 
— rather  a  lame  conclusion  to  such  miraculous  inter- 
ference! As  early  as  the  .Mb.  e.,  there  is  mention  of 
a  church  dedicated  to  her  at  Home;  and  in  821,  by 
order  of  the  Pope  Paschal,  her  bones  were  dc|K>sited 
there.  St.  C.  is  regarded  as  the  inventor  of  the  organ, 
and  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  her  festival-day, 
November  22,  is  celebrated  with  splendid  music. 
Chaucer,  Drydcn,  and  Pope  have  celebrated  St.  C, 
and  the  painters  Raphael,  Domcuichino,  Dolce,  and 
others  have  represented  her  ill  fine  pictures. — 
Another  St.  C.  was  born  in  Africa,  and  suffered  mar- 
tyrdom by  starvation  under  Diocletian.  The  Roman 
Catholic  Church  celebrates  her  festival  on  the  lltli 
of  February. 

CECRO'PIA,  a  genus  of  trees  of  the  natural 
order  Artocatpaeta.  (7.  peltata,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  of  South  America,  sometimes  called 
Trumpet-wood  and  Snake-wood,  is  remarkable  for  its 


hollow  stem  and  branches,  exhibiting  merely  mem- 
branous partitions  at  the  nodes.  The  small  branches, 
these  partitions  bring  removed,  are  made  into  wind- 
instruments.  The  wood  is  very  light,  readily  takes 
fire  by  friction  against  a  harder  piece  of  wood,  and 
is  much  nsed  by  the  Indians  for  procuring  fire  in 
this  way.  The  fruit  is  agreeable,  and  resembles  a 
raspberry.  Both  the  trunk  and  branches  yield  a 
large  quantity  of  saline  matter,  which  is  employed 
by  the  French  planters  in  the  purification  of  sugar. 
The  bark  is  strong  and  fibrous,  and  is  much  used 
for  cordage.  It  is  also  astringent,  and  is  applied  in 
diarrhoea  and  other  diseases. 

CE'CROPS,  the  first  king  of  Attica,  figures  in 
Greek  mythology  as  an  Autochthon  (q.  v.),  half-man 
and  half-dragon.  Belonging,  as  he  does,  to  the 
prehistoric  ages  of  Greece,  his  real  character  can 
only  be  guessed  at.  Tradition  declared  htm  to  bo 
the  founder  of  marriage,  the  author  of  the  political 
division  of  Attica  into  twelve  states,  and  the  intro- 
diu  er  of  agriculture,  of  navigation,  aud  commerce. 
He  is  also  said  to  have  civilised  the  religious  rites 
of  the  people.  The  name  C.  is  given  to  various 
towns  in  Greece,  and  the  legends  in  general  seem  to 
indicate  a  Pelasgic  origin  'or  the  hero.  The  later 
accounts,  that  he  came  from  Sais  in  Egypt,  have  no 
historic  basis. 

CE  DAR,  or  CEDAR  OF  LEBANON,  a  tree 
much  celebrated  from  the  most  ancient  times  for  its 
beauty,  its  magnificence,  and  its  longevity,  as  well  as 
for  the  excellence  aud  durability  of  its  timber.  It 
is  ofteu  mentioned  in  Scripture ;  it  supplied  the 
wood-work  of  Solomon's  tomplc  ;  and  in  the  poetry 
of  the  Old  Testament  it  is  a  frequent  emblem  of 
prosperity,  strength,  and  stability.  It  belongs  to 
the  natural  order  Cotiifrrtty  and  is  the  J'irutt  Cnlru* 
of  the  older  botanists ;  but  is  now  ranked  in  the 
genus  Abie*  (see  Fiu),  in  the  genus  Larix  (seo 
Lakcii).  by  those  who  make  ljarlx  a  distinct  genus 
from  Abie'*,  or  is  made  the  type  of  a  genus,  Cednu, 
distinguished  from  Utrix  by  evergreen  leaves  and 
carpels  separating  from  the  axis,  and  receives  tho 
name  of  V.  Libani. 

Of  the  celebrated  Cedars  or  Lebanon,  only  a 
few  now  remain.    They  consist  of  a  grove  of  some 


40O  trees,  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  cireum- 1 
ference,  partly  old  trees,  and  partly  young  ones. 
Learned  travellers  think  that  most  of  the   trees  : 
in  the  grove  may  be  2nO  years  old,  and  several 
between  the  age's  of  400  and  8<>0  years.  There 
ore  twelve  trees  whose  aire  is  incalculable — seven 
standing  very  near  each  other;  throe  more  a  little 
further  on,  nearly  in  a  line  with  them  ;  and  two,  not 
observed   by  any   recent   traveller  except   Lord  ] 
Lindsay,  on  the  northern  edge  of  the  grove.  The 
largest  of  these  two  is  63  feet  in  circumference — 
following  the  sinuosities  of  the  bark ;  one  of  the 
others  measures  49  feet. 


These  trees  are  more  remarkable  for  girth  than 
stature,  their  height  hardly  exceeding  .10  feet. 
Their  age  is  variously  estimated ;  the  rules  by  which 
botanists  determine  "the  age  of  trees  nro  not  applic- 
able to  them,  for  their  stems  have  ceased  to  grow  in 
regular  concentric  rings;  they  owe  their  prolonged 
existence  to  the  superior  vitality  of  a  portion  of 
their  bark,  which  has  survived  the  decay  of  the  rest. 
Russeger  is  inclined  to  admit  that  these  trees  may 
possibly  number  some  2000  years. 

The  Arabs,  of  all  creeds,  have  a  traditional  vener- 
ation for  these  trees ;  they  believe  that  an  evil  fate 
would  surely  overtako  any  one  who  shall  dare  to 
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lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  taints,  as  they  fondly 
call  them.  Every  year,  ut  the  feust  of  the  Trans- 
figuration,  the  Maronitea,  Greeks,  and  Armenians 
mount  to  the  cedars,  and  celebrate  mass  on  a 
homely  altar  of  stone  ut  their  feet. 

The  C.  ha*  been  planted  in  parks  in  many  parts 
of  Europe  ;  it  was  introduced  into  England  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  17th  c,  and  a  tree  of  Sion  House, 
Loudon,  U  now  eight  feet  in  diameter  at  three 
feet  above  the  ground.  Even  in  Inverness-shire  it 
succeeds  so  well,  that  trees  of  Beaufort  Castle,  the 
seat  of  Lord  Lovat,  planted  in  17.*!!!,  are  now  three 
or  four  feet  in  diameter.  On  its  native  mountains, 
the  C.  is  found  at  the  base  of  the  highest  peaks,  at 
an  altitude  of  about  8000  feet  above  the  tea.  It 
seems  to  delight  in  a  dry  open  soil,  where,  however, 
its  roots  can  have  access  to  abundance  of  water. 
Although  in  foliage  and  some  other  particulars  the 
C.  considerably  resembles  the  common  lurch,  it 
differs  in  form  and  habit  very  widely  both  from 
the  larch  and  from  the  pines  in  general.  Its  stem 
bears  almost  down  to  the  ground  irregularly  placed 

brauches,  often  of  pro- 
digious size  and  expanse, 
which  divide  irregularly 
into  branchlcts.  The 
leaves  are  dark  green, 
10 — 1 5  lines  long,  pointed, 
united  in  clusters  of  '20 — 
30 ;  on  the  young  shoots 
they  are  very  numerous, 
and  not  in  clusters ;  the 
.small  branchlets  also  are 
crowded  together  and  pen- 
sile. The  cones  arc  erect, 
oval,  broadly  rounded  at 
both  ends,  about  four 
inches  long,  and  three 
inches  in  diameter  ;  their 
scales  closely  crowded, 
large,  and  broad.  The 
cones  take  two  years  to 
Cone  of  Cedar  of  Lebanon,  come   to   maturity,  and 

hang  on  the  tree  for  years 
before  their  scales  come  ofT  and  their  seeds  arc 
set  free.  The  wood  of  the  trunk  is  reddish,  and 
full  of  a  fragrunt  resin.  The  ancienU  kept  (heir 
writings  in  cabinets  or  boxes  of  cedar-wood.  Extra- 
ordinary indestructibility  and  other  virtues  were 
ascribed  to  it.  It  Ls  not  neatly  so  much  prized 
at  the  present  day,  because  it  is  soft  and  light, 
and  apt  to  crack  in  drying.  This  inferiority  is, 
however,  not  improbably  owing  to  the  inferior 
ape  of  the  trees  from  which  the  timber  is  now 
procured.  A  resinous  substance,  called  Cedar  Rttin, 
or  C'iiri<i,  flows  spontaneously  from  the  trunk  of 
the  C,  or  from  incisions ;  it  resembles  mastic,  and 
was  anciently  used  along  with  other  resins  in  the 
embalming  of  the  dead.  It  was  also  used  as  a 
medicine.  In  very  ancient  times,  C.  Oil,  a  kind  of 
turpentine,  was  prepared  from  the  wood,  and  was 
spread  on  books  in  order  to  their  better  preservation. 
At  the  present  day,  the  oil  and  the  resin  are 
scarcely  known.  The  branches  of  the  C,  like  those 
of  the  larch  in  warm  countries,  exude  a  sweet 
substance,  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  C. 
Manna. — The  Deodar,  or  Himalayan  C.  (Ctdna 
Drntfara),  a  tree  held  in  great  veneration  by  the 
Hindu*,  and  of  which  the  name  is  said  to  be 
properly  Vtmdara,  and  to  signify  god-trte,  is 
common  in  the  Himalaya  mountains,  at  elevations 
of  7<miii — 12,<mm>  feet,  forming  magnificent  forests, 
and  attaining  a  great  size,  a  height  sometimes  of 
150  feet,  with  a  trunk  30  feet  or  more  in  circum- 
ference, an  ample  head,  and  spreading  branches. 
It  is  described  as  having  cones  somewhat  larger 
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I  than  those  of  the  C.  of  Lebanon,  the  scales  of 
:  the  cones  falling  oft*  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe, 
and  as  differing  from  the  C.  of  I^banon  also  in  more 
pensile  branches  and  longer  leaves  ;  but  Dr.  I  look  or 
expresses  a  strong  opinion  that  they  will  prove  to 
be  really  the  same  species,  as  well  as  the  C.  of 
Algiers  (C.  Atlantica  or  A/rieana),  which  is  found 
in  the  mountainous  regions  of  the  north  of  Africa. 
The  wood  of  the  deodar  is  resinous,  fragraut, 
coni|>act,  and  very  durable.  It  is  susceptible  of  a 
high  polish,  and  in  its  polished  state  has  been 
compared  to  brown  agate.  Owing  to  the  abundance 
of  resin,  laths  of  it  bum  like  caudles.  Its  turpentine 
is  very  fluid,  and  although  coarse,  is  much  used  in 
India  for  medical  purposes;  and  tar  and  pitch  are 
obtained  from  the  trunk.  The  deodar  has  now 
become  very  common  as  an  ornamental  tree  in 
Britain,  although  few  specimens  have  yet  attained 
a  very  considerable  size.  On  account  of  its  extreme 
gracefulness  when  young,  it  is  often  planted  in 
situations  to  which  large  trees  are  unsuitable,  and 
is  to  be  seen  in  many  suburban  parterres. — The 
name  C.  is  often  given  to  other  coniferous  trees 
besides  the  true  cedars.  Thus,  the  Siberian  Stone 
Pine,  or  Cembra  Pine,  is  called  the  Siberian  C.  (sec 
j  Pine),  and  a  species  of  fir  (Al>im  religion)  is  the 
[  Rep  C.  of  California  (sec  Kir),  a'  species  of 
;  Cypress  (q.  v.)  is  known  as  Wiiiie  C,  and  another 
j  as  the  C.  or  Goa.  Several  of  the  trees  which  bear 
the  name  C.  are  species  °f  Juniper  (q.  v.  i,  among 
which  are  the  Virginian  C,  or  Red  C.  of  North 
America,  and  the  Berutpa  C. — which  yield  the 
cedar-wood  used  for  pencils — the  Spanish  C.  of  the 
south  of  Europe,  &c.  The  name  C.  is  even  given  to 
trees  which  have  no  resemblance  to  the  true  cedars, 
except  in  the  resinous  quality  of  the  wood  ;  thus 
the  Cedar-wood  of  Guiana  is  produced  by  Icica 
altisAii/ia,  a  tree  of  the  natural  order  Aingrulartm 
(q.  v.)  ;  the  C.  of  the  West  Indies  (see  next  article) 
belongs  to  the  natural  order  Cetlftlnrrte ;  and  the 
name  Dastard  C.  is  given  in  India  to  a  tree  of  the 
natural  order  Bytlneriactas  (q.  v.). 

CEDAR,  Barbaihies  (Ctdrela  odorata),  a  tree  of 
the  natural  order  Cidrtlnrra  (q.  v.),  and  of  the  same 
genus  with  the  toon  of  India,  a  native  of  the  West 
Indies  and  warm  parts  of  America.  It  is  simply 
called  Codar  in  the  West  Indies.  It  is  often 
upwards  of  eighty  feet  high,  with  a  trunk  remarkable 
for  thickness.  It  has  panicles  of  flowers  resembling 
those  of  the  hyacinth.  The  fruit,  b.irk,  and  leaves 
have  the  smell  of  asafietida,  but  the  wood  has  an 
agreeable  fragrance.  Being  soft  und  light,  it  is 
used  for  canoes,  and  for  shingles.  Huvatmab  cigar- 
boxes  are  very  generally  made  of  it.  lu  Prance,  it 
is  used  in  making  black-lead  pencils. 
CEDAR  BIRD.    Sec  Waxviko. 

CEDAR  MOUNTAINS,  a  range  of  the  Cape 
Colony,  parallel  with  the  Atlantic,  and  nearly  half- 
way between  it  and  the  dividing  ridge  of  the 
country.  They  form  the  height  of  land  between 
the  Oliphant  on  the  west,  and  the  Gn  at  Thorn,  its 
principal  tributary,  on  the  east,  varying  in  altitude 
from  1600  feet  to  50<»O.  They  lie  show  lat.  32  S., 
and  long.  19"  E.,  in  the  division  of  Clanwilliam,  aud 
supply  the  village  of  that  name  with  cedar  planks. 

CE'DRATE.    See  Citron. 

CEDRELA  CE.E,  a  natural  order  of  Exogenous 
plants,  very  nearly  allied  to  Mfliacrtr  (q.  v.),  and 
chiefly  distinguished  by  the  winged  seeds,  numerous 
;  in  each  cell  of  the  fruit,  which  is  a  capsule.  The 
known  species  are  few,  all  tropical  or  sub-tropical 
I  trees  are  shrubs,  with  pinnate  leaves,  mo*t  of  them 
trees  valuable  for  their  timber.    To  this  order  belong 
mahoganv,  satin-wood,  toon,  Barbadoes  cedar,  the 
i  yellow-wood  of  New  South  Wales,  Ac.    The  barks 
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of  some  species  are  febrifugal.  That  of  Soi/mid<i 
febrijuga,  the  Rohuna  or  East  Indian  Mahogany,  has 
been  imported  into  Britain  as  a  medicine. 

CEFALU  ,  a  town  of  Sicily,  on  (he  nortli  coast, 
47  miles  east-south-east  of  Pulermo.  ll  is  situated 
at  the  fool  of  a  rock,  aud  is  surrounded  bj  old 
walls.  It  baa  a  cathedral,  and  the  ruins  of  a 
Saracenic  castle  occupy  a  neighbouring  hill.  As 
a  seaport,  it  has  little  traffic.  The  inhabitants, 
numbering  soma  10,000,  are  chiefly  engaged  iu 
fishing. 

CEHEftl'X,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province  of 
Mureia,  87  miles  west-north-west  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  has  some  spacious  streets  with  handsome 
buildings,  and  manufactures  of  paper,  cloth,  and 
pottery.    Pop.  about  lii.ooo. 

CEILIVG  {Fr.  eld;  Lat.  wlum,  henven).  This 
term  seems  to  have  been  suggested  by  the  nse  of 
arched  coverings  for  churches,  and  even  for  rooms, 
which  prevailed  in  the  middle  ages,  and  was  not 
unknown  to  the  Romans.  Whether  the  term  was 
further  suggested  by  the  habit  of  tinting  ceilings 
of  a  blue  colour,  and  decorating  them  with  stars,  or 
whether  that  usage  arose  from  the  use  of  the  term 
already  introduced,  is  more  doubtful.  Arched  ceil- 
ings among  the  Romans  were  known  by  the  name 
cnrnrr<r  or  camera,  the  Greek  origin  of  which  seems 
to  furnish  nn  argument  in  favour  of  the  view  that  the 
arch  was  known  to  the  latter  people.  The  camera 
was  formed  by  semicircular  beams  of  wood,  at  small 
distances  from  each  other,  over  which  was  placed  a 
coating  of  lath  and  plaster.  In  later  times,  the 
camera.' were  frequently  lined  with  plates  of  glass; 
whence  they  were  termed  vitrrcr.  But  the  ceilings 
most  commonly  in  use  amongst  the  Romans  were 
flat,  the  beams,  as  iu  modern  times,  having  been  at 
first  visible,  and  afterwards  covered  with  planks  and 
plaster.  Sometimes  hollow  spaces  were  left  between 
the  planks,  which  were  frequently  covered  with 
gold  and  ivory,  or  paintings.  The  oldest  flat  C.  in 
existence  is  believed  to  be  that  of  Peterborough 
Cathedral.  Like  that  at  St.  Albans  Abbey,  it  is 
made  of  wood,  and  plastered  over  like  a  modern 
ceiling.  Ceilings  of  Churches,  iu  the  middle  ages, 
were  generally  painted  and  gilded  in  the  most 
brilliant  manner;  and  many  existing  ceilings  still 
exhibit  the  traces  of  early  decoration  of  this  kind. 
The  older  ceilings  generally  follow  the  line  of  the 
timbers  of  the  roof,  which  in  the  Early  English 
and  Decorated,  ate  often  arranged  so  as  to  give  the 
shape  of  a  barrel  vault.  In  ceiling*  of  this  descrip- 
tion there  are  seldom  many  ribs,  often  only  a  single 
one  along  rhe  top.  In  the  perpendicular  style,  the 
C.  often  consists  of  a  series  of  Hat  surfaces  or  cants, 
formed  on  the  timbers  of  the  roof.  Though  some- 
times altogether  destitute  of  ornament,  they  are 
more  frequently  enriched  with  ribs,  dividing  them 
into  square  panels,  with  bosses  (q.  v.)  or  flowers  at 
the  intersections.  Wooden  ceilings  are  sometimes 
formed  in  imitation  of  stone-groining,  with  ribs  and 
bosses,  examples  of  which  will  be  found  at  York, 
Winchester,  and  Lincoln.  In  the  Elizabethan  age, 
ceilings  wen.'  generally  of  plaster,  but  they  were  or- 
namented with  ribs  having  bosses  or  small  pendants 
at  the  intersections.  It  is  not  unusual  for  the  C.  im- 
mediately over  the  altnr,  or  the  roodloft,  to  be  richly 
ornamented,  whilst  the  rest  is  plain. 

CE  LAXDIXE  (C/iflidnnium),  a  genus  of  plants 
of  the  natural  order  Pajxiveracra  (the  Poppy  family), 
having  a  corolla  of  four  petals,  and  a  podlike 
capsule.  The  common  C.  (f.  iimjux)  is  a  perennial, 
with  pinnate  leaves,  lobed  leaflets,  and  yellow 
flowers  in  simple  umbels,  frequent  under  hedges,  in 
waste  places,  Ac,  in  Britain,  and  most  parts  of 
Europe.    It  flowers  from  May  to  September.  The 


root,  stem,  and  leaves,  when  fresh,  have  a  disagree- 
able smell,  aud  are  full  of  a  yellow  juice,  which  is 


very  acrid,  causing  inflammation  when  applied  to 
tho  skin.  C.  is  sometimes  used  in  medicine:  it  is 
a  drastic  purgative,  and  in  large  doses  an  active 
poison;  in  small  doses  it  is  said  to  act  beneficially 
on  the  lymphatic  system  and  on  the  orgaus  of  secre- 
tion, nnd  to  be  useful  in  scrofulous  diseases,  disease 
of  the  mesenteric  glands,  Ac.  The  fresh  juice, 
applied  externally  to  warts,  coins,  Ac.,  removes  them 
bv  stimulating  them  bevond  what  their  languid 
vital  powers  can  bear.  Mixed  with  milk,  it  is 
applied  to  the  eye  for  the  cure  of  opacities  of  the 
cornea,  but  is  a  remedy  that  requires  great  caution 
in  its  use. 

CELA  NO,  Lakk  of.    See  FrriNo,  Lake  or. 

CELASTRA  CE.E.    See  SriNnLE-TREE. 

CE'LEBES,  a  large  island  of  the  Asiatic  Archi- 
pelago, lying  to  the  east  of  the  south  half  of  Borneo. 
It  stretches  between  lat.  1J  SO'  X.  nnd  0"  3m'  S., 
and  in  long,  between  ll'.C  and  12.1"  E.,  its  extreme 
dimensions  thus  being  fully  S'Mi  and  4uo  miles;  and 
yet  it  is  so  irregular  in  form — branching  eastward 
into  four  peninsulas  from  a  common  root  on  the  west 
— that  it  does  not  contain  a  single  spot  which  is 
more  than  SM  miles  from  the  sea.  It  has,  for  nearly 
2»>0  years,  been  colonised  by  the  Dutch,  whose 
possessions  number  279,<mk)  inhabitants,  about  one- 
sixth  of  what  is  estimutcd  to  be  the  entire  popula- 
tion. The  rest  of  the  island  is  divided  into  13 
separate  principalities,  peopled  by  distinct  races  in 
very  different  stages  of  civilisation.  Mountains 
abound,  rising,  at  one  point,  to  an  elevation  of  7'H.to 
feet;  and,  as  is  the  case  with  the  urchipelago  as  a 
whole,  some  of  them  arc  volcanic.  The  minerals 
are  gold,  iron,  ond  salt.  Besides  the  ordinary 
tropical  productions,  C.  has  extensive  pastures,  with 
excellent  breeds  of  horses  and  cattle.  Between  1811 
nnd  1816,  the  Dutch  settlements  were  held  by  the 
British.  The  chief  town  is  Macassar,  which  gives 
name  to  the  strait  between  C.  and  Borneo. 

CE  LERY  (Apium),  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  UmbclU/rra,  distinguished  by  a  mere  rudimen- 
tary calyx,  roundish  entire  petals,  very  short  styles, 
and  roundish  fruit.  The  common  C.  (A.  e/rai<c<j*ni) 
is  found  wild  in  Britain  aud  most  parts  of  Europe, 
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in  ditches,  brooks,  Ac,  especially  near  the  sea  and  in 
ftaline  soils.  Its  leaves  are  dark  green  and  .smooth, 
its  petals  involute  at  the  tip.  The  wild  plant, 
also  culled  Smallaok,  has  a  stem  about  two  feet 
high,  a  tapering  slender  root,  a  penetrating  offensive 
odour,  a  bitterish  acrid  taste,  and  almost  poisonous 
qualities.  liy  cultivation,  it  is  so  much  changed 
that  its  taste  becomes  agreeably  sweetish  and  aro- 
matic, whilst  either  the  icaf-s(a!k.s  much  increase  in 
thickness,  or  the  root  swells  in  a  tnrnijdike  manner. 
These  parts,  blanched,  are  much  used,as  a  sala'd,  or 
to  impart  flavour  to  soups,  Ac,  and  sometimes  as  a 
boiled  vegetable.  They  contain  sugar,  mucilage, 
starch,  and  a  substance  resembling  maini;:-sugar, 
which  acts  as  a  stimulant,  particularly  ou^ie  urino- 
genita!  organs,  so  that  u  very  free  and  frequent 
indulgence  in  the  use  of  ('.  cannot,  in  ordinary 
circumstances,  be  altogether  favourable  to  health. 
Two  principal  varieties  of  C.  are  cultivated,  that 
most  common  in  Britain  having  long  thick  leaf- 
stalks, which  are  more  or  less  tubular,  sometimes 
almost  solid,  and,  after  blanching,  either  white  or 
more  or  less  tinged  with  red;  whilst  the  other, 
called  Tt  KNiP-KooTFi>  <'.,  or  Cei.f.riac,  is  chiefly 
remarkable  for  its  swollen  turnip  like  root,  and  is 
in  most  general  cultivation  on  the  continent  of 
Europe.  The  'red'  varieties  of  C.  are  ^teemed 
rather  more  hardy  than  the  'white.'  The  blanch- 
ing of  the  leaf-stalks  is  generally  accomplished 
by  drawing  up  earth  to  the  plants,  which  are  trans- 
planted from  the  seed  bed  into  richly  manured 
trenches;  and  as  they  grow  the  trenches  arc  filled 
up.  and  the  earth  finally  raised  into  ridges,  above 
which  little  more  than  the  tops  of  the  leaves  appear. 
C.  is  thus  obtained  for  use  throughout  the  winter. 
In  the  northern  parts  of  Britain,  the  .seed  is  generally 
sown  on  a  hotbed.  C.  seed  is  often  used  for  flavour- 
ing, when  the  leaf-stnlks  cannot  be  obtained. — 
Another  species  off.  (Af)iwn  auntral'-)  grows  abun- 
dantly in  wet  places  on  the  shore  about  Cape  Horn 
and  in  Stuten  Island.  It  is  a  large,  hardy,  and  luxu- 
riant plant,  and  is  described  as  wholesome  and  very 
palatable,  nearly  equal  in  its  wild  state  to  our  garden- 
celery.  It  seems  well  worthy  of  the  attcntiou  of 
horticulturists. 

CE'LESTIXE,  a  mineral  bearing  the  same  relation 
to  strontia  (q.  v.)  that  heavy  spar  bears  to  baryta. 
It  is  essentially  sulphate  of  strotitia  (SlOSO,),  with 
occasional  admixture  of  sulphate  of  baryta,  carbonate 
of  lime,  oxide  of  iron,  Ac,  in  small  proportions.  It 
much  resemble*  heavy  spar,  but  is  tiot  quite  equal 
to  it  in  specilic  gravity  ;  it  is  usually  blue,  often  of 
a  very  beautiful  indigo-blue;  sometimes  colourless, 
mote  larcly  reddish  or  yellowish.  Its  crystallisa- 
tion i*  rhombic,  like  that  of  heavy  spar.  Most 
beautiul  specimens  of  crystallised  C.  are  found  in 
Sicily,  ('.derives  its  name  from  its  colour.  It  is 
used  as  a  source  of  strontia. 

I'K  I.F.STIXES,  nn  order  of  hermits  of  St. 
Pauii.inus,  founded  by  Peter  de  Morrone  about  l'JOl, 
and  continued  as  a  monkish  order  by  I  rban  IV.  in 
llii.  I  and  i274.  They  called  themselves  C.  when 
their  founder  ascended  the  papal  chair  under  the 
name  of  <  "destine  V.  They  arc  regarded  as  a  branch 
of  the  great  order  of  St.  Benedict,  whose  rule  they 
follow;  they  wear  a  while  garment  w ith  black  hood 
nnd  seapulary,  ami  live  a  purely  contemplative  life. 
In  the  l.'.th  and  11th  outlines,  the  order  rapidly 
spread  through  France,  Italy,  and  (iermany,  but 
subsequently  decayed.  The  French  C.  were  secular- 
ised by  order  of  Pope  l'ius  VI.  in  177»"> — 177S;  so 
also  were  the  Neapolitan  ('destines.  In  the  present 
day,  the  order  is  almost  extinct. 

CF  LIHAt'V,  from  Lat.  e*!rf>»,  unmarried.  Xot- 
withstanding  the  diwne  comnieiidutiot)  of  marriage 
Tol 


given  in  the  Jewish  Scriptures  (Gen.  i.  28),  the  opin- 
ion had  become  prevalent,  even  before  the  time  of 
Christ,  that  C.  was  favourable  to  an  intimate 
union  with  God.  This  notion  took  its  origin  in 
the  wide-spread  philosophy  of  a  good  and  an  evil 
principle.  The  body,  consisting  of  matter,  the  feat 
.of  evil,  was  looked  ujioti  as  the  prison  of  the  pure 
soul,  which  was  thought  to  be  defiled  by  bodily 
enjoyments.  Among  the  Jewish  sect  of  the 
accordingly,  a  life  of  <\  was  heldSto  be  the  chief 
road  to  sanctify.  These  ascetic  views  naturally 
led,  in  the  6rst  place,  to  the  disapproval  of  second 
marriages.  While,  therefore,  in  the  first  Christian 
churches,  every  one  was  left  at  liberty  to  marry 
or  not  oa  he  thought  fit,  the  objection  to  those  who 
married  a  second  time  had  become  so  generally 
spread,  that  the  Apostle  Paul  sow  occasion  to  counsel 
such  Christian  converts  as  were  in  widowhood  to  re- 
main  so. 

Uy  the  2d  c,  however,  the  unmarried  life  gene- 
rally ,lmd  begun  to  be  extolled,  and  to  be  held 
*ecessary  for'o  life  of  sanctity,  although  several,  at 
least,  of  the  apostles  themselves  had  been  married. 
Two  passages  of  Scripture  (1  Cor.  vii.  and  Rev.  xiv. 
4)  were  specially  cited  as  proving  that  C.  was  the 
genuine  condition  of  a  Christian ;. and  w  ith  the  pta- 
tonising  Fathers  of  the  2d  and  3d  centuries,  the  un- 
married of  both  sexes  were  held  as  standing  higher 
than  the  married.  Accordingly,  although  there  was 
no  express  law  against  the  marriage  of  the  clergy, 
many,  especially  of  the  bishops,  remained  unmar  ried  ; 
a  second  marriage  was,  iu  their  cose,  already  strictly 
prohibited. 

As  the  bishops  of  Bomc  rose  in  consideration,  and 
gradually  developed  a  firmer  church  government, 
they  called  Upon  oil  who  belonged  to  the  clerical 
order  to  live  for  the  church  alone,  and  not  marry. 
This  requirement  met  with  constant  resistance; 
still,  it  became  more  and  more  the  custom,  in 
the  4th  c,  for  the  higher  clergy  to  refrain  from 
marriage,  and  from  them  it  went  over  to  the  lower 
orders  and  to  the  monks.  Provincial  synods  now 
began  expressly  to  interdict  the  clergy  from  marry- 
ing. The  council  of  Tours (.'iGo)  suspended  for  a  year 
all  secular  priests  and  deacons  who  were  found 
with  their  wives  ;  and  the  Emperor  Justinian  by  an 
edict  declared  all  children  born  to  a  clergyman, 
alter  ordination,  to  be  illegitimate,  and  incapable 
of  inheritance.  There  were  still,  low  ever,  many 
married  priests  who  resisted  the  law,  and  found 
encouragement  in  the  opposition  which  the  Greek 
Church  made  to  Pat  of  Koine  in  this  matter  of 
celibacy.  The  council  held  at  Constantinople  ill 
declared,  in  opposition  to  the  Church  of  home, 
that  priests  i:nd  deacons  might  live  with  their  wi\ei 
as  the  luity  do,  according  to  the  ancient  custom  and 
ordinance  of  the  apostles.  The  orthodox  Greek 
Church  has  continued  to  adhere  to  this  decision. 
Priests  and  deacons  in  that  church  may  marry  be- 
fore ordination,  aid  live  in  inairi.ige  after  it;  but 
they  ore  not  allowed  to  marry  a  second  time.  How- 
ever, only  a  priest  living  in  C.  can  be  chosen  as 
bishop  or  patriarch. 

The  Church  of  Koine  continued  its  endeavours  to 
enforce  the  law  of  C.  ;  though,  for  sevciid  centuries, 
they  were  attended  with  only  partial  success.  There 
still  continued  to  be  numbers  of  priests  with  wives, 
although  the  councils  were  alwavs  issuing  new 
orders  against  them.  Popes  I.eo  IX.  { l'  -i" — 
and  Nicolas  II.  (lo;>S— l'»'.l  t  interdicted  ull  priests 
that  had  wives  or  concubines  from  the  exercise  of 
any  spiritual  function,  on  pain  of  excommunication. 
Alexander  II.  (10G1 — ]o7:j)  decreed  excommunica- 
tion against  all  who  should  attend  a  mas«  celebrated 
by  a  prie.sl  having  a  wife  or  concubine.  This  decision 
renewed  by  Gregory  VII.  in  a  council  i.cld  at 
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Rome  in  1074,  and  a  decretal  was  issued  that  every 
layman  who  should  receive  the  communion  from  the 
hands  of  a  married  priest  should  be  excommuni- 
cated and  that  every  priest  who  married  or  lived 
in  concubinage,  should  be  deposed.  The  decree  met 
with  the  most  violent  opposition  in  all  countries ; 
but  Gregory  succeeded  in  carrying  it  out  with  the 
greatest  rigour ;  and  though  individual  instances  of 
married  priests  were  still  to  be  found  in  the  12th 
and  13th  centuries,  the  C.  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
clergy  was  established,  and  has  since  continued 
both  in  theory  and  practice. 

The  violence  thus  done  to  human  natnre  did  not 
fail  to  avenge  icself  in  those  rude  times.  The 
licentiousness  and  corruption  of  the  priests  and 
monks  became  in  many  cases  boundless,  and  it  was 
in  vain  that  strict  individuals,  as  well  as  councils, 
strove  against  it.  The  immorality  and  debasement 
of  the  clergy  became  a  reproach  and  by-word  in  the 
mouth  of  the  people,  and  gave  a  powerful  impulse 
to  the  religious  movement  that  began  in  the  16th 
century.  The  leading  Reformers  declared  against 
the  C.  of  the  clergy  as  unfounded  in  Scripture,  and 
contrary  to  the  natural  ordinance  of  God,  and  Luther 
set  the  example  of  marrying.  This  was  not  without 
effect  on  the  Roman  Catholic  clergy,  and  the  ques- 
tion of  the  abolition  of  C.  was  raised  at  the  council 
of  Trent  (151)3).  But  the  m  yority  of  voices  decided 
that  God  would  not  withhold  the  gift  of  chastity 
from  those  that  rightly  prayed  for  it,  and  the  rule 
of  C.  was  thus  finally  and  for  ever  imposed  on  the 
ministers  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  Those 
who  have  only  received  the  lower  kinds  of  consecra- 
tion may  marry  on  resigning  their  office.  For  all 
grades  above  a  sub-deacon,  a  papal  dispensation  is 
necessary.  A  priest  that  marries  incurs  excom- 
munication, and  is  incapable  of  any  spiritual  func- 
tion. If  a  married  mau  wishes  to  become  a  priest, 
he  receives  consecration  only  on  condition  that  he 
separate  from  his  wife,  and  that  she  of  her  free  will 
consent  to  the  separation,  and  enter  a  religious 
order,  or  take  the  vow  of  chastity.  The  priests  of 
the  united  Graeco-Cathotic  congregations  in  Rome 
have  received  permission  from  the  popes  to  continue 
in  marriage,  if  entered  into  before  consecration,  but 
on  condition  of  always  living  apart  from  their  wives 
three  days  before  they  celebrate  mass. 

Notwithstanding  these  decisions,  the  contest 
against  clerical  C.  has  again  and  again  been 
resumed,  in  recent  times,  both  within  and  without 
the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  In  fact,  all  attempts 
at  innovation  within  the  bosom  of  Catholicism,  con- 
nect themselves  with  the  attack  on  C,  the  abolition 
of  which  would  deeply  affect  the  constitution  and 
position  of  that  church.  So  far  back  as  1817,  the 
Catholic  Faculty  of  Tubingen  expressed  the  opinion 
that  compulsory  C.  was  one  of  the  chief  causes  of 
the  want  of  Catholic  ministers.  In  1826,  the 
Catholic  clergy  of  Silesia  put  in  petitions  to  the 
bishop  for  the  abolition  of  C.  ;  and  unions  were 
afterwards  formed  in  Baden,  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria, 
Silesia,  and  Rhenish  Prussia,  which,  along  with 
alterations  in  the  doctrines  and  ritual  of  the  Romish 
Cimrch,  combined  attacks  on  the  prohibition  of 
marriage  to  the  clergy.  A  work  was  also  published, 
entitled  The  Introduction  of  Compulsory  Celibacy 
among  the  Christian  Prirsthood,  arul  its  consequence*, 
(Alteub.  1828,  new  ed.  1815),  which  excited  great 
attention.  At  last  the  abolition  of  the  law  came  to 
be  discussed  in  the  legislatures  of  Baden,  Saxony, 
and  other  countries.  The  church  claimed  this 
subject  as  belonging  exclusively  to  her  jurisdiction, 
and  not  to  that  of  the  state;  'and  in  Wiirtemberg 
the  clergy  induced  the  government  to  suppress  the 
anti-celibacy  society ;  but  this  only  made  their 
opponents  in  tlic  press  the  more  realous.  In 
ST 


France,  also,  the  question,  about  1829,  was  eagerly 
discussed.  And  In  Spain,  the  Academy  of  Ecclesi- 
astical Science  took  the  subject  into  consideration 
in  a  meeting  held  in  1842 ;  while  the  Portuguese 
Chambers  hud  previously,  in  1835,  discussed  it. 
though  without  result.  The  same  took  place  in 
Brazil,  about  1827. 

During  the  commotions  of  1848,  the  subject  was 
again  brought  into  prominence  in  Germany.  The 
German  Catholics  (q.  v.)  had  already  abolished 
C.  ;  and  a  general  measure  was  called  for  iu  tbo 
Frankfort  parliament,  in  the  Prussian  Assembly,  and 
in  the  press.  In  Austria,  also,  voices  were  raised 
against  it ;  but  here  the  state  took  the  side  of  the 
pope,  who,  in  a  bull  of  1847,  had  added  fresh 
stringency  to  the  rule  of  C,  and  condcniued  iu 
infringement. 

CELL  (Lat.  cello,  from  celo,  to  conceal).  The 
Latin  word  had  nearly  all  the  significations  which 
wc  attach  to  the  English  one,  and  a  good  many 
besides  which  we  have  not  borrowed.  For  example, 
the  whole  space  within  the  walls  of  an  ancient 
temple  was  called  the  cella.  But  the  inU-rior  was 
frequently  divided  into  several  cellss,  in  which  case 
each  C.  took  the  name  of  the  deity  whose  statue  it 
contained,  and  was  called  the  C.  of  Jupiter,  Juno, 
Minerva,  and  the  like.  In  these  cases,  the  word 
approached  to  its  general  meaning,  which,  with  the 
Romans  as  with  us,  was  that  ot  a  store-room,  or 
small  apartment  where  objects  of  any  kind  were 
stowed  away.  In  modern  architecture,  the  term 
Vaulting  C.  signifies  the  hollow  space  between  the 
principal  ribs  of  a  vaulted  roof. 

CE  LLE,  or  ZELL,  a  town  of  Ilanover,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Aller,  which  at  this  point  becomes 
navigable,  23  miles  north-east  of  the  city  of 
Hanover.  It  is  situated  in  the  midst  of  a  sandy 
plain,  well  built,  and  has  a  palace  with  a  garden, 
in  which  Matilda,  sister  of  George  III.,  is  buried. 
The  inhabitants,  obout  10,000.  are  very  iudustrious. 
The  chief  manufactures  are  linen,  hosiery,  tobacco, 
wafers,  soap,  Ac.  An  active  commerce  is  also 
carried  on  by  the  Aller,  and  by  railway. 

CELLI  NI,  Bentekd'to,  a  celebrated  Italian  gold- 
worker,  sculptor,  founder,  and  medailleur,  remark- 
able not  only  for  his  skill  as  an  artist,  but  also 
for  his  checkered  life,  was  born  at  Florence  in  the 
year  1500,  and  first  displayed  skill  as  a  chaser  and 
gold-worker.  Ilia  autobiography  is  a  remarkably 
curious  and  interesting  work,  presenting  us  with  a 
complete  picture  of  the  author's  life  and  character ; 
his  activity,  his  extraordinary  weaknesses,  the  im- 
petuosity of  his  passions,  the  perilous  circumstances 
in  which  hi?  quarrelsome  disposition  placed  him 
(for  C.  thought  nothing  of  committing  manslaughter 
in  a  moment  of  rage),  and  the  ludicrous  vanity  and 
credulity  which  are  never  absent  from  him.  The 
book  is  also  of  great  value  in  a  historico-social  point 
of  view,  but  does  not  impress  us  favorably  in  regard 
either  to  the  personal  or  social  morals  of  the  time. 

At  an  early  period,  having  been  banished  from 
Florence,  in  consequence  of  an  '  affray,'  C.  went  to 
Rome,  where  he  was  employed  by  many  distin- 
guished patrons  of  art,  but  afterwards  was  allowed 
to  return  to  Florence.  Another  '  affray  '  compelled 
him  to  flee  to  Rome  a  second  time,  where  he  secured 
the  favour  of  Clement  VII.  C,  by  his  own  account, 
was  as  great  in  arms  as  in  art ;  he  declares  that  it 
1  was  himself  who  killed  the  Constable  Bourbon  and 
the  Prince  of  Orange  at  the  siege  of  Rome.  His 
reckless  conduct  for  some  years  compelled  his  con- 
stant shifting  between  Rome  and  Florence,  Mantua, 
and  Naples.  In  1537  he  went  to  the  court  of  France, 
where  he  was  very  honoraMy  received.  Illness, 
however,  induced  him  to  return  yet  once  more  to 
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Rome,  w  here  he  had  the  misfortune  to  bo  imprisoned 
on  a  charge  of  plundering  the  treasures  in  the  castle 
of  St.  Augelo  during  the  siege  of  Koine.  At  length 
he  was  liberated  through  the  intercession  of  the 
Cardinal  of  Ferrara,  for  whom  he  executed,  out  of 
gratitude,  a  fine  cup,  and  various  other  works.  He 
now  accompanied  bis  deliverer  to  France,  and  entered 
the  service  of  Francis  I.  ;  but  having  Incurred 
the  displeasure  of  the  ruling  favourite,  Madame 
d'Estampes,  he  returned  to  Florence — not,  however, 
until,  as  usual,  he  had  settled  some  matters  with  his 
4  sword ' — where,  under  the  patronage  of  Cosmo  de' 
Medici,  he  executed  several  fine  works  in  metal  and 
marble— among  them,  the  celebrated  bronze  group 
of  '  Perseus  with  the  Head  of  Medusa,'  which  now 
decorates  the  market-place  in  Florence.  Among 
other  preserved  works  of  C,  the  splendid  shield  in 
Windsor  Castle  may  be  noticed.  In  his  68th  year, 
he  commenced  writing  his  autobiography,  and  died 
in  1570  or  1572. 

CELLS,  in  Physiology.— I.  Animal  Cells.— On 
examining,  under  a  high  magnifying  power,  any 
of  the  constituents  of  tho  animal  body,  we  per- 
ceive that  the  smallest  parte  which  appear  to  the 
naked  eye  as  fibres,  tubes,  Ac,  are  not  ultimate  | 
elements  in  respect  to  form  (morphotic  elements), 
but  that  they  contain,  and  are  built  up  of  certain 
extremely  minute  particles,  which  differ  in  different 
organs,  but  always  have  a  similar  appearance  in 
the  same  organs.  By  far  the  most  important  of 
these  microscopic  forms,  which  are  known  by 
histologiBte  as  'simple  elementary  parts,'  are  the 
C,  which  not  only  form  the  starting-point  of 
.  every  animal  and  vegetable  organism  (the  ovum  in 
either  kingdom  of  nature  being  simply  a  cell),  but 
.  also — either  as  C,  or  after  having  undergone  certain 
moditications  which  will  be  presently  described— 
up  the  tissues  and  organs  of  the  perfect 
Indeed,  some  of  the  lowest  plants  (red 
snow,  gory  dew),  and  of  the  simplest  forms  of 


The  fundamental  form  of  the  cell  is  spherical  or 
lenticular ;  it  is  such  in  all  young  C,  and  is  persist* 
ent  in  those  which  occur  In  fluids,  as,  for  example, 
the  blood-corpuscles. 


animal  life  (Greoorina,  Ac.,  q.  v.), 
,  consist  .of  a  single  cell  (see  fig.  1). 


to 


a,  simplest  t 
utik-clluUr 
organism. 


While  in  plants  the  elementary  parts  generally 
unite  directly  with  .one  another,  in  animals  they  are 
.  usually  combined  hy  an  interstitial  substance,  which 
may  be  cither  solid  >or  fluid,  and  is  always  derived 
from  the  blood  or  general  nutrient  fluid.  If  this 
interstitial  substance  take  a  part  in  the  formation 
of  the  C,  it  is  called  a.cytoblastcma  or  a  blastema, 
from  httoa,  a  cell  •  or  vesicle,  and  hlaitema,  germ- 
eubstancc;  if  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  their  main- 
tenance, it  is  called  the -matrix.  The  cytoblastema 
is  usually  fluid,  as  in  the  'blood,  chyle,  4c. ;  while 
the  matrix  is  solid,  as  iaeartilage,  bone,  4c. 

"In  every  cell,  we  can  'distinguish,  if  wo  use 
sufficiently  high  magnifying  .powern,  a  membranous 
envelope,  known  as  the  cell- wall  or  membrane,  and 
certain  contents.  The  latter  ere  fluid  or  gelatinous, 
and  besides  containing  particles  or  granules,  usually 
exhibit  a  peculiar  rounded  body,  the  nucleus ;  which, 
again,  contains  in  its  interior  &  fluid  and  a  still 
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forms  may  be  mentioned :  o,  the  polygonal,  as  in 
pavement  epithelium,  or  the  pigment  of  the  eye  ;  6, 
the  conical  or  pyramidal,  as  in  ciliated  epithelium ; 
e,  the  cylindrical,  as  in  cylinder  epithelium ;  a*, 
the  fusiform,  or  spindle-shaped,  as  in  contractile 
fibre-C. ;  «,  the  squamous,  as  epidermic  scales ;  and 
/,  the  caudate,  polar,  or  stellate,  as  the  C.  in  the 
gray  nervous  tissue  (see  fig.  2). 

With  regard  to  sire,  the  largest  animal  C. — except- 
ing the  unicellular  organisms — ore  the  yolk-C.  of 
the  ova  of  birds  and  amphibia,  while  the  blood-C.  of 
certain  animals  may  be  taken  as  representing  the 
smallest  cells.  Average  C.  range  from  01)05  to  0*01 
of  a  line  in  diameter. 

The  cell-membrane  is  usually  transparent  and 
colourless,  mostly  smooth,  and  so  thin  as  to  exhibit 
only  a  single  contour,  rarely  of  any  measurable 
thickness.  No  traces  of  structure  can  be  detected 
in  it.  The  granular  appearance  which  the  membrane 
occasionally  presents,  is  due  to  projections  depend- 
ing on  granules  lying  on  the  inside ;  and  it  vanishes 
on  the  addition  of  water,  which  causes  the  cell  to 
be  distended  by  endosmosis.    See  Osmotic  Action. 

C.  which  contain  only  fluid  are  rare  (fat-C, 
blood-C.) ;  generally,  besides  fluid,  they  contain 
elementary  granules  and  vesicles,  and  sometimes 
crystal".  As  a  general  rule,  the  number  of  these 
morphotic  elements  increases  with  the  age  of  the 
cell ;  sometimes,  however,  this  is  not  apparent,  in 
consequence  of  their  being  grouped  in  a  single  mass 
around  the  nucleus. 

The  nucleus  is  usually  spherical  or  lenticular, 
transparent,  and  cither  colourless  or  yellowi.«h,  and 
ranges  from  0*002  to  0*004  of  a  line  in  diameter. 
All  nuclei  are  vesicles,  as  was  originally  maintained, 
in  1841,  by  Schwann  (Hicrrxcopical  Rtttarchtt 
into  the  Aetordanct  in  the  Structurr  and  Grovih  of 
Animal*  and  Plnntt,  Sydenham  Society's  transla- 
tion, 1847,  p.  173),  who  must  be  regarded  as  ths 
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Fig.  8. 

a,  cells  with  a  "ingle  nucleus; 
ft.aeoll  wltfi  two  nuclol. 


founder  of  the  cell-theory  in  its  relation  to  animal 
tissues,  and  as  has  since  been  confirmed  by  Kolliker 
and  other  later  observers.     The  coutenta  of  the 

nucleus  usually  consist, 
with  the  exception  of 
the  nucleus,  of  a  limpid 
or  slightly  yellowish 
fluid,  from  which  water 
and  acetic  acid  precipi- 
tate granular  matter.  In 
general.onlv  one  nucleus 
exists  in  each  cell,  except 
when  it  is  multiplying  (a 
process  which  we  shall 
presently  explain);  oc- 
casionally, however,  we 
with  several  nuclei 
r,  ten,  or  even 
twenty  (see  fig.  8). 

The  nucleolus  is 
round,  sharply  defined, 
and  often  so  small  as  to 
be  almost  immeasurable.  Nucleoli  are  found  in 
most  nuclei  so  long  as  the  latter  are  still  young, 
and  in  many  during  their  whole  existence.  As, 
however,  nuclei  exist  in  which  no  nucleolus  can  be 
detected,  we  cannot  regard  the  nucleolus  as  so  essen- 
tial an  element  of  the  cell  as  the  nucleus.  Most 
commonly  a  nucleus  contains  only  one  nucleolus; 
two  arc  not  uufrequently  seen ;  more  are  rare. 

Our  knowledge  of  the  chemical  composition  of  C. 
is  very  imperfect.     That  the  cell-membrane  is  a 
protein  substance  (q.  v.) — at  all  events  in  young  ■ 
C. — is  obvious  from  its  solubility  in   acetic   acid , 
and  in  dilute  caustic  alkalies;  and  the  membrane  i 
of  the  nucleus  seems  to  have  a  similar  composition  ; 
while  there  are  chemical  reasons  for  believing  that 
the  nucleolus  is  composed  of  fat.    In  the  contents 
of  mo-<t  C.  we  usually  find   such  substances  as 
occur  iu  solution  in  the  cytoblastema — viz.,  water, 
albumen,  fat,  extractive  matters,  and  salts;  and  in 
the  C.  of  secreting  organ*,  as,  for  instance,  the 
liver  and  kidneys,  we  find  the  special  secretions 
of  those  glands;  in  the  blood-C.,  we  find  hajmato- 
crvst  illine,  kc. 

There  are  two  perfectly  distinct  ways  in  which 
C.  can  be  generated  :  they  may  be  developed  inde- 
pendently of  other  C.  in  a  plastic  fluid  (the  cyto- 
bl.islemi);  or  they  may  be  developed  from  pre- 
existing C.  by  cell-multiplication,  the  existing  C. 
either  producing  secondary  C.  within  themselves, 
or  multiplying  by  division.  In  both  these  latter 
kinds  of  cell-development,  the  nucleus  seems  to  be 
the  centre  of  development  of  the  young  cells. 

In  order  that  free  or  independent  cell-develop- 
ment shall  take  place,  we  mu»t  have  a  cytoblnstcma 
containing  protein  substances  (probably  "fibrin),  fat, 
and  certain  salt*  (especially  phosphates)  iu  solution; 
and  very  possibly  the  presence  of  the  particles  of 
pre-existing  C.  may  also  be  necessary,  in  which 
case  free  cell-development  ceases  to  exist.  The 
chyle  and  lymph  corpuscles  may  be  mentioned  as 
examples  of  this  mode  of  cell-formation.  The  steps 
of  the  process  are  not  very  clearly  made  out,  but 
we  know  that  the  nuclei  are  first  formed,  aud  that 
the  cell-membranes  are  developed  around  them. 
Free  cell-development  is  far  less  common  in  man 
and  the  higher  animals  than  cell-multiplication,  and, 
we  believe,  never  occurs  in  the  vegetable  kingdom. 
All  pathological  cell-formations — the  C.  in  pas  (q.  v.), 
and  in  other  morbid  exudations — come,  however, 
under  this  head. 

The  development  of  C.  within  other  C.  is  of  verv 
common  occurrence.  An  original  or  parent  cell 
produces  two  or  more  secondary  or  daughter 
C,  and  the  process  of  formation  is  said   to  be 


endogenous.  Cartilagc-G.  afford  a  good  example  or 
this  process.  The  nucleus  and  the  contents  of  each 
parent  cell  undergo  division  into  two  parts,  so  that 
the  number  of  C.  is  successively  doubled.  This 
is  exhibited  in  fig.  4,  where  a 


Fig.  4. 

the  original  cell ;  6,  the  same,  beginning  to  divide ; 
e,  the  same,  shewing  the  complete  division  of  the 
nucleus  ;  d,  the  same,  with  the  valves  of  the  nucleus 
separated,  and  the  cavity  of  the  cell  subdivided ;  t. 
a  continuation  of  the  same  process,  with  cleavage 
in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  first,  so  as  to  form  a 
cluster  of  four  C. ;  and/  p,  A,  the  production  of  a 
longitudinal  series  of  C,  so  as  to  produce  filaments, 
by  continuous  cleavage  in  the  same  direction.  The 
mode  in  which  the  multiplication  of  the  nucleus 
takes  place  cannot  be  definitely  made  out  in  all 
cases,  but  when  clear  observation  is  possible,  the 
nucleoli  first  divide  into  two,  and  then  separate. 

A  multiplication  of  C.  by  division  has  been  proved 
to  take  place  in  the  red  blood-C.  of  the  embryos 
of  birds  aud  mammals,  and  in  the  first  colourless 
blood-C.  of  the  tadpole,  and  very  probably  occurs 
extensively  in  many  embryonic  and  adult  tissues, 
in  which  a  self-multiplication  of  C.  is  certain,  but 
where  no  parent  C.  with  secondary  C.  can  be 
detected.    In  fig.  5  are  shewn  the  biood-C.  of  tha 


Fig.  y 

Blood-corpuscles  of  the  Chick,  In  the  act  of  division. 

chick  dividing  in  this  manner.  In  this  and  similar 
cases  we  have  an  elongation  of  the  cell,  and  the 
single  nucleus  becomes  divided  into  two ;  the  cell 
then  suffers  constriction  in  the  middle,  which  pro- 
ceeds till  it  finally  separates  into  two  parts,  each 
of  which  contains  a  nucleus.  This  variety  of  cell- 
formation  affords  a  good  illustration  of  the  doubt 
and  difficulty  connected  with  this  class  of  investi- 
gations. It  was  altogether  unknown  to  Schwann 
when  he  published  his  great  work  in  183t\  and  was 
first  noticed  and  described  by  Remak  in  1H41,  who, 
however,  subsequently  retracted  his  published  view, 
and  did  not  again  advocate  it  till  Kolliker  confirmed 
his  observation,  and  declared  it  to  be  correct. 

No  satisfactory  theory  has  been  propounded  with 
the  view  of  explaining  the  development  of  cells, 
Schwann  compares  the  formation  of  C.  with  that 
of  crystals,  but  it  must  be  recollected  that  the 
molecular  attraction  concerned  in  the  formation  of 
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C  is  so  far  peculiar,  that — 1.  It  never  produces 
geometrical  solid*,  but  even  in  the  nucleus  aud 
nucleolus  determines  n  globular  form;  2.  That  it 
aggregates  not  homogeneous,  but  chemically  differ- 
ent substances;  and  8.  That  the  final  result  of  its 
actum— namely,  the  cell— is  extremely  limited  in 
size,  while  a  crystal  may  be  of  a  comparatively  inde- 
finite magnitude. 

The  growth  of  C.  requires  some  notice.  Growth 
probabiy  occurs  in  all  (.'.,  although  not  in  nil  to  the 
same  extent.  It  is  most  obvious  in  those  which  are 
formed  directly  round  a  nucleus,  since  in  these  the 
membrane*  which  at  first  closely  invest  the  nucleus, 
in  time  become  distended  and  enlarged,  and  merely 
remain  in  contact  with  the  nucleus  at  one  point. 
Growth  may  take  place  either  in  surface  or  in  thick- 
ness. The  former  is  most  commonly  general — viz., 
in  all  those  cases  where  C.  increase  without  alter- 
ing their  form ;  but  is  sometimes  partial — viz.,  in 
those  cases  in  which  the  cell  deviutcs  considerably 
frotn  the  primary  globular  form.  The  latter  occurs 
to  a  certain  degree  in  all  (.'.,  but 
in  some  kinds  to  a  far  greater 
extent  than  in  others.  In  fig.  6, 
two  cartilage-C,  magnified  350 
diameters,  are  shewn,  in. which  the 
walls  are  much  thickened ;  in 
addition  to  their  nucleus,  each 
contains  a  clear  drop  of  fat.  The 
nuclei  and  nucleoli  also  take  part 
to  a  certain  extent  in  the  growth 
of  the  cells.  Schwann  gives  the 
follow ing  general  explanation  of  the  process  of 
growth.  He  considers  that  the  molecules  of  the 
cell-membrane  exert  an  attractive  influence  on  the 
fluid  which  surrounds  them,  and  deposit  its  newly 
formed  particles  amongst  themselves.  If  the  depo- 
sition take  place  between  the  molecules  already 
present  in  the  substance  of  the  membrane,  the  cell 
becomes  distended ;  if  it  take  place  only  in  one  or 
more  definite  directions,  the  membrane  becomes 
thickened. 

Having  now  traced  the  cell  to  the  period  of  it* 
full  growth,  we  are  prepared  to  consider  the 
processes  which  occur  in  the  interior  of  this  minute 
organic  structure,  or,  in  other  words,  the  physiology 
of  cells.  To  enter  satisfactorily  into  this  subject,  we 
ought  to  have  an  exact  knowledge  of  the  chemical 
composition  of  the  contents  of  different  cells.  All 
that  we  know  of  the  contents  of  C.  generally  is,  as 
we  have  already  stated,  that  they  usually  consist 
of  a  moderately  concentrated  solution  of  protein 
matters,  with  alkaline  and  earthy  salts,  and  dissolved 
or  suspended  fat- particles ;  and  that  besides  these 
ingredients  many  C  contain  either  a  great  prepon- 
derance of  one  of  these  constituents,  to  the  almost 
entire  exclusion  of  others,  or  arc  found  to  contain 
altogether  new  substances.  Thus,  there  are  ('.  with 
much  protein  matters,  as  the  nerve-C,  and  with 
much  fat,  like  the  fat-C. ;  while  there  arc  other  C. 
which  specially  contain  hwmatine  (the  red  colouring 
matter  of  the  blood),  pigment,  biliary  and  urinary 
constituents,  mucus,  milk,  sugar,  &c. 

The  main  cell-processes  occurring  in  these  vari- 
ously constituted  C.  are  absorption,  secretion,  and 
excretion.  These  depend  principally,  if  not  entirely, 
upon  chemical  and  physical  laws,  and  are  to  a  great 
extent  amenable  to  micro  chemical  observation. 

Ab-orption,  or  the  appropriation  of  matters  from 
withoet,  is  most  minifest  in  those  C.  which  at 
fii-t  have  little  or  no  contents  save  the  nucleus. 
Although  endosmo-c  must  be  taken  into  account  as 
a  condition  of  absorption.  C.  must  not  be  regarded 
merely  as  vehicles  provided  with  indifferent  porous 
membranes;  for  the  filling  of  C.  does  not  take 
place  hv  their  admitting  everv  kind  of  matter 
7h*' 


indiscriminately  ;  but  they  have  the  power  of  taking 
up  one  constituent,  and  rejecting  another,  and  thus 
exhibit  a  selective  faculty. 

The  cell  having  thus  become  filled  from  without, 
we  have  next  to  inquire  into  the  changes  which 
take  place  in  the  membrane  and  in  the  contents. 
As  regards  the  former,  the  membranes  of  most  C. 
not  only  become  denser  and  more  solid  with 
age,  but  they  undergo  changes  in  their  chemical 
constitution.  Thus,  in  the  horny  tissues,  the  young 
C  are  easily  soluble  in  alkalies  and  acids,  while 
older  C.  of  the  same  nature  are  scarcely  affected 
by  these  re-agents;  again,  in  cartilage-C,  the 
membrane  not  only  becomes  firmer  with  age,  and 
thickens  as  ossification  proceeds,  but  is  changed 
into  a  tissue  yielding  gelatine  or  glue  on  boiling, 
which  subsequently  becomes  impregnated  with  salts 
of  lime  (phosphate  and  carbonate).    See  Bone. 

The  function  of  secretion  is  mainly  carried  on  by 
changes  in  the  contents  of  the  cells.  Thus,  mucus 
is  formed  in  the  epithelial  C.  of  the  mucous  mem- 
branes, pepsin  in  those  of  the  gastric  glands,  bile 
in  the  C.  of  the  liver,  and  sepia  In  the  C.  of  tho 
ink-bag  of  the  cuttlefish.  In  these  cases,  the  C. 
do  not  separate  mucus,  pepsin,  Ac,  from  the  blood, 
but  merely  the  materials  fiom  which  they  elaborate 
these  substances.  In  other  cases,  as  for  instance,  in 
the  C.  of  the  kidney,  the  function  of  these  minute 
organisms  is  not  to  manufacture  new  products,  but 
merely  to  separate  certain  substances  (urea,  urio 
acid,  &c.)  from  the  blood,  which,  if  not  immediately 
removed  from  the  general  circulation,  would  speedily 
accumulate,  and  act  as  a  deadly  poison.  That  these 
(.'.  merely  separate  the  urea  front  the  blood,  and  do 
not  form  it  in  their  interior,  is  proved  by  the  fact 
that,  if  the  kidneys  of  an  animal  were  extirpated, 
the  urea  and  other  urinary  constituents  "may  speedily 
be  found  in  large  quantity  in  the  blood. 

Excretion  takes  place  by  the  bursting  or  solution 
of  the  distended  secreting  cell,  usually  into  tho 
duct  of  a  secreting  gland.  The  reader  who  desires 
further  information  on  the  functions  of  the  C.  in 
relation  to  secretion  and  excretion,  is  especially  re- 
ferred to  an  admirable  memoir  by  Professor  Good- 
sir,  'On  Secreting  Structures,'  published  in  John  and 
Harry  D.  S.  Goodsirs  Anatomical  and  Pathological 
liexrttrrlu*,  1S15. 

In  conclusion,  we  must  notice  the  metamorphoses 
of  cells.  The  ovum  itself  is,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  merely  a  nucleated  cell;  after  impreg- 
nation, a  number  of  secondary  C.  are  formed  within 
it,  by  a  process  of  cleavage  or  segmentation.  See 
articles  Gkskration  and  Ovr«.  Some  of*  the  C. 
which  occur  in  the  ovum  in  its  early  stages  soon 
coalesce  with  others  to  form  the  higher  elementary 
parts,  which  we  shall  shortly  enumerate;  others, 
without  entering  into  combinations,  more  or  le^s 
change  their  previous  nature,  as  the  horny  plates 
of  the  epidermis  and  nails;  while  others,  again,  un- 
dergo no  change  of  form  throughout  the  period  of 
their  existence. 

The  permanent  C.  are  arranged  by  Kiilliker 
{Manual  of  Human  ffixto/v/jii,  translated  bv  Rusk 
and  Huxley,  is;>:j,  vol.  i.  p.  47)  under  the  following 
heads: 

1.  True  Oil*,  which  have  in  no  essential  respect 
altered  their  cellular  character.  These  occur  in 
the  epidermis  and  the  epithelium;  in  the  blood, 
chyle,  and  lymph;  in  the  glandular  secretions,  in 
the  fatty  tissue,  in  the  gray  nervous  substnnce,  in 
the  glands  (liver,  spleen,  kc  \  and  the  cartilage*. 
Their  varieties  of  form  and  contents  have  been 
already  noticed.  Regarding  their  modes  of  occir- 
renee,  some  an-  either  isolated  in  fluids  or  in  solid 
tissues;  others  are  united  by  apposition,  without  any 
intervening  structure,  into'  a  cellular  parenchyma: 
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while  othen«,  again,  are  conjoined  by  an  intercel- 
lular substance  of  some  kind. 

2.  Metamorphosed  Cell*.    To  these  belong— The 
horny  seaUs :   flattened,   polygonal,    or  fusiform ; 
their  membrane  Wing  fused  into  one  mass  with 
their  contents.    They  occur  in  the  epidermis,  the 
laminated  pavement  epithelium,  and  the  hair  and 
■mils.    The  contractile  Jibre-C  :    fusiform,  slightly 
flattened,  considerably  elongated  C,  whose  mem- J 
brane,  with  its  soft,  solid  content*,  is  changed  into  j 
a  contractile  substance.    They  occur  in  the  smooth  { 
or  involuntary  muscles.  The  tubules  of  the  crystal- 
line  lent  of  the  eye  :  very  elongated  C,  with  viscid, 
albuminous  contents.    T7ie  prixm*  of  the  enamel  of 
tlte  teeth:  greatly  elongated,  prismatic,  and  strouglv 
calcified  cells.     The  boiie-C. :   thickened  C.  (with  I 
canaliculi,  or  minute  branching  cnnals)  which  have 
coalesced  with  the  matrix  of  the  bones.    Tfie  tr<in*-\ 
tersely  striated  muscular  C. :   large   polygonal  C. 
whose  contents  Imve  become  metamorphosed  into  a 
transversely  striated  or  striped  tissue,  such  as  is 
found  in  voluntary  muscular  fibre.     From  these 
C.  are  formed  all  the  different   fibres,  net-works, 
membranes,  tubes,  Ac. ;   iu  short,  all  the  higher 
elementary  parts  of  which  the  animal  body  is  com- 
posed. 

For  further  information  on  C.  and  cell-develop- 
ment, the  reader  is  relerred,  in  addition  to  the 
works  quoted  in  this  article,  to  Lev  dig,  Lehrbuch 
dcr  Histologic  dee  MensehcH  und  dcr  Th'ure,  1 W57  ; 
and  to  Frcv,  Jiintologie  und  Jlistochcmie  des 
Jlmxc/itn,  lSob;  while  he  will  find  full  details  on 
morbid  cell-development  (the  development  and 
growth  of  C.  in  tubercle,  cancer,  and  oilier  morbid 
deposits)  in  Vogcl's  Pathological  Anatomy  of  the 
Human  /?'</■/,  translated  by   Diiy,  ;    and  in 

Wedl's  Pathological  Histology,  translated  (for  the 
Sydenham  Society)  by  Husk,  YfC,5. 

II.  Vkuktaiilk  Cells.— In  the  vegetable,  as  in  the 
animal  kingdom,  the  primary  form  of  the  cell  is  that 
of  a  sphere.  They  are,  however,  interfering  influ- 
ences, which  usually  alter  or  modify  the  primary 
form,  of  which  the  most  important  are,  (1 .)  S|>eciul 
directions  assumed  in  the  development,  in  obedience 
to  a  law  regulating  the  structure  of  the  tissue  in 
which  the  cell  occurs;  and  (2.)  Obstructions  to  the 
expansion  of  the  cell  in  certain  directions  from  the 
pressure  of  surrounding  cells. 

The  most  common  forms  referriblc  to  the  law  of 
development  are,  (1.)  the  spherical  or  fundamental 
form;  (2.)  The  cylindrical,  in  which  there  is  a  ten- 
dency to  elongation  in  the  direction  of  a  vertical 
axis;  and  (It.)  The  tubular,  iu  which  there  is  an 
excess  of  development  in  the  direction  of  the  two 
transverse  axes. 

The  secondary  modifications  of  these  forms  ore 
numerous.  Thus,  in  lax  tissues,  the  spherical  form 
may  become  an  irregular  spheroid,  running  out  into 
lohed,  and  even  stellate  forms,  as  may  be  seen  in  the 
pith  of  rushes  and  the  stems  of  various  aquatic 
plants.  Again,  in  seeds,  the  hard  part  of  fruits,  Ac, 
the  mutual  pressure  of  the  <\  converts  the  spherical 
into  polyhedral  forms,  of  which  the  dodecahedron — 
giving  a  hexagonal  section,  and  arising  from  equal 
pressure  in  all  directions — is  the  most  common, 
although  cubic  and  many  other  forms  occasionally 


The  magnitude  of  the  vegetable  C.  is  very  varied. 
In  flax,  the  liber-cells  have  been  found  J,  or  even 
|  of  an  inch  in  length,  and  the  cylindrical  C.  of 
some  of  the  Conferva;  are  more  than  an  inch  long — 
although  their  transverse  diameter  is  very  minute — 
whil«t,  on  the  other  hand,  the  spores  of  Fungi  are 
C.  of  a  diameter  of  of  an  inch.    The  average 

diameter  of  the  C.  iu  the 
k  about  TjT  of  an  inch. 


Both  the  cell-wall  and  the  contents  differ  from  the 
corresponding  parts  in  animal  cells.  In  all  young  C 
the  wall  is  membranous,  freely  permeable  by  water, 
elastic,  and  flexible.  In  many  cases  it  retains  these 
properties,  whilst  in  others  it  becomes  much  modi- 
fied, as  the  cell  grows  older.  It  consists  mainly  of 
Cellulose  (q.  v.).  As  the  vital  and  chemical  pheno- 
mena exhibited  by  plants  depend  primarily  upon 
operations  iu  the  interior  of  the  cell,  the  careful 
study  of  the  cell  cou tents  is  of  the  highest  import* 
ance.  Of  these  contents,  the  most  important  are 
the  primordial  utricle,  with  the  protoplasm,  the 
nucleus,  chloropliyll  corpuscles,  and  starch  granules. 

The  primordial  utricle  is  a  layer  of  substance  of 
mucilaginous  consistence  (coloured  yellow  by  iodine), 
lining  the  entire  wall  of  the  young  cell,  but  often 
disappearing  at  a  comparatively  early  period.  The 
protoplasm  is  a  lough  mucilaginous  and  frequently 
granular  fluid,  which  fills  up  the  space  in  the  interior 
of  the  cell  not  occupied  by  the  nucleus.  The  nucleus 
or  cytoblast  is  a  globular  or  lenticular  body,  iden- 
tical in  its  character  with  the  substance  of  the 
primordial  utricle,  and  occurring  in  the  protoplnsm 
of  most  young  cells.  Little  is  known  with  certainty 
regarding  the  chlorophyll  corpuscles,  except  that, 
under  the  influence  of  solar  light,  green  colouring 
matter  is  developed  from  them.  Of  the  starch 
grauules,  which  uro  very  commonly  found  in  the 
cell  contents,  we  need  not  speak,  as  they  are  suffi- 
ciently described  in  the  article  Starcit. 

In  uddition  to  the  above  organised  structures,  we 
must  mention  as  frequent  constituents  of  the  cell- 
contents,  fluid  colouring  matters,  essential  and  fixed 
oils,  resins,  sugar,  dextrine,  gum,  alkaloids,  and 
mineral  or  organic  salts,  which  are  not  unfrequently 
found  in  a  crystalline  form,  when  they  are  termed 
raphides. 

There  are  two  modes  of  cell-development  in  the 
vegetable  kingdom— viz.  (I.)  Cell-dirision,  where  two 
or  more  new  cells  fill  the  cavity  of  the  parent  cell, 
and  adhere  to  its  membranes,  appearing  to  divide  it 
into  compartments;  and  (2.)  Free  cell-formation — 
not  to  be  confounded  with  a  process  of  the  same 
name  which  is  supposed  to  occur  in  the  animal 
kingdom — in  which  the  whole  or  part  of  the  cell- 
contents  become  detached  from  the  cell-wall  and 
resolved  into  new  loose  C,  which  ultimately 
escape  from  the  parent  cell.  The  former  mode 
universally  occurs  in  the  formation  of  the  C.  by 
which  growth  is  effected  ;  the  latter  occurs  only  in 
the  production  of  C.  connected  with  reproduction. 
For  further  information,  we  must  refer  the  reader 
to  Von  Mold's  Principle*  of  the  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  of  the  Vegetable  Ctll,  translated  by  Hen- 
frey,  London,  1852. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE.  This  is  the  old  term 
for  a  widely  diffused  animal  texture,  which  has  also 
received  the  names  of  areolar,  reticula,  filamentous, 
and  connective  tissue.  If  we  make  a  cut  through 
the  skin,  and  proceed  to  raise  It,  we  sec  that  it  is 
loosely  connected  with  the  subjacent  parts  by  a  soft, 
filamentous,  elastic  substance,  which,  when  free  from 
fat,  has  a  white  fleecy  aspect.  This  is  the  tissue  in 
question.  It  is  also  found  underneath  the  serous  and 
mucous  membranes  which  are  spread  over  internal 
surfaces,  and  serves  to  attach  these  membranes 
to  the  ports  which  they  line.  We  likewise  find  it 
lying  between  the  muscles,  the  blood-vessels,  nerves, 
Ac,  occupying  the  interspaces  between  the  different 
organs,  and  often  investing  each  of  them  with  a 
special  sheath.  While  it  thus  connects  and  insulates 
entire  organs,  it  at  the  same  time  performs  a  similar 
function  in  regard  to  the  minute  parts  of  which  each 
organ  is  made  up.  Thus,  for  instance,  in  muscular 
tissue,  it  enters  between  the  fibres  of  the  muscle, 
uniting  them  into  bundles;  and  slmilarlv,  it  enters 
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gland*,  4c.  This  is  termed  penetrating  or 
xcA  vmW  cellular  tissue. 


Mm 

xvxX 


Cellular  Tissue  in 
•  Leaf. 


Muriform  Cellular  Tissue 
iu  Wood  or  Dark. 


It  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  general  and  moot 
extensively  distributed  of  the  tissues,  but  it  is 
continuous  through  the  whole  organism,  and  may  he 
traced  without  interruption  from  any  one  region  of 
the  body  to  any  other.  It  is  in  consequence  of  this 
continuity  that  dropsical  fluids,  air,  kc,  effused  into 
the  C.  T.,  may  spread  fur  from  the  spot  where  they 
were  first  introduced. 

On  examining  a  fragment  of  this  tisane,  when 
stretched  out,  we  see  with  the  naked  eye  that  it 
presents  the  appearance  of  a  multitude  of  fine,  soft, 
colourless,  elastic  threads,  like  spun  glass;  inter- 
mixed with  these  are  delicate  films  or  laminar,  cross- 
ing one  another  in  all  directions,  and  leaving  0|*»n 
spaces,  or  areolae ;  hence  the  name  of  areolar  tissue. 

A  small  quantity  of  colourless  transparent  fluid 
is  always  present  in  this  tissue ;  when  ubnormally 
increased,  it  gives  rise  to  the  form  of  general  dropsy 
known  as  anasarca.  The  microscopic  characters  of 
C.  T.  arc  briefly  noticed  in  the  articlo  Ttsscss, 
Animal. 

CELLULAR  TISSUE,  in  Botany,  is  any 
vegetable  tissue  formed  of  cohering  cells  alone,  and 
in  which  there  are  no  vessels.  It  is  often  called 
parenehyuta  (Or.  something  spread  out ),Jalt hough  an 
attempt  has  been  made  to  restrict  that  term  to  one 
kind  of  it,  with  cells  of  a  particular  form,  and  terms 
of  Greek  derivation  have  been  multiplied  for  other 
kinds.  The  cells  of  C.  T.  vary  much,  both  in  form 
and  site  (see  Cells)  ;  hut  particular  forms  and  sizes 
are  characteristic  of  particular  kinds  or  particular 
parts  of  plants.  The  products  of  the  vital  activity 
of  plants  are  formed  in  the  interior  of  cells,  or  by 
secretion  from  the  inner  aide  of  their  walls.  Vessels 
being  formed  from  cells,  it  Li  not  easy  to  fix  the 
limits  between  C  T.  and  Vatntlar  limnte  (q.  v.). 
Some  kinds  of  plants,  however,  are  entirely  com- 
posed of  C  T.  (see  next  article);  all  consist  of  it  in 
the  earliest  stages  of  their  growth;  none  are  at 
any  time  destitute  of  it.  Fluid**  are  transmitted 
from  cell  to  cell,  through  the  mass  of  C  T.,  passing 
through  the  walls  of  the  cells  where  there  are  no 
openings  that  can  be  detected  by  the  microscope. 
The  soft  and  succulent  parts  of  plants,  which  it 
is  the  care  of  the  gardener  to  cherish  and  increase, 
consist  chiefly  of  cellular  tissue. 

CELLULA'RES,  in  Ho  tan  v,  a  designation  applied 
to  those  plants  which  consist  entirely  of  Cellular 
7lww  (q.  v.),  without  proper  vessels  of  any  kind. 
C,  thus  defined,  are  a  sub-class  of  acotyledonous 
plants,  containing  the  orders  of  Lichen*,  Fungi,  and 
Alga.  In  the  system  of  Dc  Candolle,  however,  the 
name  C.  was  given  to  the  second  grand  division  of 
plants,  the  first  being  called  Vaxeulare*.  and  the 
distinction  between  them  being  the  presence  or 
absence  of  vessels,  the  C.  including  all  acotyledonous 
or  cryptogamous  plants,  lint  ferns  and  mosses  are 
not  destitute  of  vessels ;  so  that  this  svstem  is  not 
strictly  accurate  with  regard  to  them :  whilst,  as  all 
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vessels  are  now  known  to  be  formed  ly  the  elonga- 
tion and  union  of  teilx,  the  digtiuc'iou  betueeti  vas- 
cular and  cellular  tissue  is  not  generally  tegarded  as 
affording  a  (rood  1>..mb  lor  primary  divisions  iu  the 
classification  ol'plunu. 

CELLULOSE  is  the  term  applied  to  the 
carbohydrate,  CulIi.O,,,  which  forms  the  mass 
of  the  cell-incmbrat.es  of  all  plants.  It  is  one  of 
a  class  of  compounds  intimately  connected  in  their 
chemical  constitution,  but  presenting  icmarkable 
physical  differences.  Without  entering  into  chemical 
details,  we  may  mentiou  the  following  points  of 
difference  between  it  and  the  chemicnlly  allied 
substances— sugar,  dextrine,  and  starch.  Sugar  and 
dextrine  are  soluble  in  cold  water,  and  occur  in 
tho  cell  sap  in  solution ;  starch  is  insoluble  in  cold 
water,  but  softens  into  a  mucilage  in  boiling  water, 
and  is  found  in  granules  in  the  cell-contents;  while 
C.  is  insoluble  in  cold  o*  boiling  water,  and,  as  fur  as 
is  at  present  known,  is  very  slightly  soluble  in  the 
strong  mineral  acids,  its  only  perfect  solvent  being  a 
solution  of  oxide  of  copper  in  ammonia. 

The  occurrence  of  C.  in  an  organism  was  formerly 
regarded  as  a  certain  proof  that  the  latter  belonged 
to  the  vegetable  kingdom.  It  has,  however,  been 
shewn  to  be  a  constituent  of  the  lower  animals. 

Although  C.  forms  a  large  proportion  of  the  food 
of  herbivorous  animal*,  it  is  supposed  to  pass 
through  the  intestinal  canal  unchanged,  and  not  to 
contribute  directly  to  nutritiou. 

CELSUS,  an  Epicurean  philosopher,  but  tinged 
with  Platonism,  lived  in  the  2d  c.  after  Christ  and 
wrote,  after  150  a.  v.,  under  the  title  Logos  Aletht* 
(the  True  World),  the  first  considerable  polemic 
against  Christianity.  The  book  itself  has  perished  ; 
but  considerable  fragments  have  been  preserved  as 
quotations  given  by  Origen  in  his  answer,  Contra 
Celsnm,  in  eight  books.  In  the  fragments — which 
are  very  interesting,  as  shewing  the  views  of  a 
heathen  philosopher  in  regard  to  Christianity — C.f 
with  wit  and  acuteness,  but  without  depth  or 
earnestness  of  thought,  prefers  against  the  new 
religion  charges  of  unphilosophicalness  and  blind 
credulity ;  and  especially  endeavours  to  convict 
Christians  of  self-contradiction  in  their  spiritual 
doctrine  contrasted  with  their  anthropomorphic 
representations  of  Deity ;  in  their  religions  arrogance 
contrasted  with  their  confession  of  sinfulness ;  and 
in  their  views  of  the  necessity  of  redemption.  He 
also  reproaches  Christians  with  their  party  divisions 
and  ever-varying  opinions.  With  regard  to  his  own 
positive  doctrines,  he  speaks  of  evil  as  necessary 
and  eternal,  as  an  essential  property  of  the  mater.si 
world  (htilr);  sin  as  something  that  can  never  be 
entirely  removed,  and  least  of  all,  through  a  vica- 
rious sacrifice,  lie  charges  Chi istians  with  having 
wilfully  altered  their  sacred  writings. 

CELSUS,  AuLrs  Cornelics,  k  Latin  physician 
and  writer,  who  flourished  probably  in  the  reign  of 
Augustus.  He  was  called  the  Roman  Hippocrates, 
because  he  generally  followed  the  great  '  Father  of 
Medicine,1  and  introduced  the  Hip|iocratic  system 
among  the  Romans.  C.  wrote  not  only  on  medicine, 
but  also  on  rhetoric,  history,  philosophy,  the  art  of 
war,  and  agriculture.  His  style  is  succinct  and  clear, 
but  full  of  Gitecisms.  The  only  great  work  ol  hie 
which  survives,  is  the  Dt  MedicinA,  which  is  divided 
into  eight  books.  The  portions  relating  to  surgery 
are  exceedingly  ink-resting  and  valuable,  because 
C.  has  there  given  an  account  of  the  opinions  and 
observations  of  the  Alexandrian  school  of  medicine. 
The  first  edition  of  the  De  Jfedieitd  appeared  at 
Florence  in  1478.  C.'s  works  have  been  translated 
into  several  modern  languages.  A  tramdation  into 
English  was  made  by  Dr.  Grieve,  Loudon,  175«. 
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Among  the  best  editions  are  those  of  Krause  (Lei p. 
1766),  Dr.  Million's  id  cditioo  (Kdiu.  1831),  and  one 
at  Cologne,  1834. 

CELT  (Lat.  ce/fis,  a  chisel),  the  name  by  which 
certain  weapons  or  implement*  of  the  early  inhabit- 
ants of  Western  Europe  are  known  among  archae- 
ologists.   Celts  are  either  of  atone  or  of  bronst. 

Stout  celts  vary  In  length  from  about  1  inch  to  22 
-  inches ;  but  the  most  common  site  is  from  6  to  8 
inches  in  length,  and  from  2  to  3}  inches  in  breadth. 
They  are  made  of  almost  every  kind  of  stone,  and 
shew  considerable  diversity  of  shape,  almost  all, 
however,  having  more  or  less  resemblance  to  the 
muscle-shell.  Fig.  1  in  the  accompanying  wood- 
cut shews  a  stone  C.  of  the  better  kind.  The  ruder 
celts  are  generally  of  slate,  shale,  schist,  or  grit ; 
the  finer,  of  flint,  porphyry,  geenstone,  syenite,  or 
aerate.  Many  of  the  finer  celts  are  beautifully  shaped 
and  highly  polished.  A  remarkable  example  of  this 
class,  the  property  of  Sir  Coutt*  Lindsay,  found 
near  Si.  Andrews,  in  Scotland,  is  described  by  Sir 
David  Brewster  in  the  Philotophieal  Journal  for 
1823.  Recently,  a  class  of  celts  found  in  the  later 
geological  strata  have  excited  much  interest  as  well 
among  nrchasologlsts  as  among  geologists.  They 
are  obviously  of  the  same  type  with  the  more  com- 
mon celts,  but  of  ruder  construction,  as  if  fashioned 
by  a  more  barbarous  people.  The  stone  C.  was 
fastened  into  a  handle  of  horn,  hone,  or  wood,  as 
•hewn  in  the  accompanying  wood-cut.    Fig.  2  rep- 


resents a  C.  of  serpentine,  with  a  handle  of  deet-horn, 
found  in  one  of  tlie  Swiss  lakes  in  July  1839.  Fig.  3 
represents  a  stone  C.  with  a  wooden  handle,  found 
in  the  county  of  Tyrone,  in  Ireland. 

Itrnnzf  celts  vary  in  length  from  about  1  inch  to  8 
or  10  inches,  the  most  common  length  being  about 
6  inches.  They  ate  sometimes  ornamented  with 
rudely  incised  lines  or  circles,  and  have  occasionally 
been  found  wrapped  up  In  linen,  or  enclosed  in 
bronze  cases  or  sheaths.  They  shew  much  greater 
diversity  of  shape  than  the  stone  celt  As  many  as 
four  classes  have  been  distinguished  by  archaeologists 
— Is/,  The  simple  wedge-shaped  ('.,  most  nearly 
resembling  the  common  form  of  the  stone  C,  as  iu 
the  accompanying  wood-cut,  fig.  4.  Id,  The  wedge- 
shaped  C,  with  sides  more  or  less  overlapping,  and 
a  stojv-ridgc  or  elevation  between  the  blade  and  the 
part  which  received  the  handle,  as  iu  fig.  5.  3d!, 
The  wedge-shaped  C,  with  sides  greatly  overlapping, 
with  or  without  tne  stop-ridge,  but  with  a  loop  or 
ear  upon,  and  parallel  to,  its  loner  surface,  as  in 
fig.  a    4<A,  The  socketed  C,  or  the  C.  with  a  hol- 


low to  receive  the  handle,  and  generally  with  a  loop 
or  ear  upon  iu  lower  surface,  as  in  fig.  7. 

Both  stone  and  bronze  celts  were  probably  used 
for  several  purposes,  serving  for  chisels,  adzes,  and 
axes,  as  well  as  for  weapons  of  war,  like  the  stone 
hatchets  of  the  South  Sea  Islanders  and  other  savage 
or  barbarous  tribes.  Examples  of  stone  and  bronze 
celts  of  all  classes  (together  with  the  moulds  in 
which  bronze  celts  were  cast)  mar  be  seen  in  the 
British  Museum  at  London,  in  the  National  Museum 
of  the  Antiquaries  of  Scotland  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
the  Museum  of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy  at  Dublin. 
This  last  collection  baa  more  than  500  examples  of 
stone  celts,  about  one-half  of  which  were  found  in 
deepening  the  bed  of  the  Shannon  or  its  tributaries, 
betweeu  the  years  1848  and  1848.  A  bushel  of 
bronze  celts  has  more  than  once  been  discovered  at 
one  spot. 

CELTIBE'RI,  a  powerful  people  of  ancient  Spain, 
supposed  to  have  sprung  from  a  blending  of  the  Ibe- 
rians or  Spanish  aborigines  with  Celtic  invaders  from 
<taul.  The  C.  inhabited  a  large  inland  district  of  the 
Peninsula,  corresponding  to  the  south-west  half  of 
Aragon,  nearly  the  whole  of  Cucnca  and  Spria,  and 
a  great  part  of  Burgos,  but  the  name  Celtiberia  had 
often  a  wider  signification,  including  the  country  as 
far  south  as  the  sources  of  the  Guadalquivir.  The 
C.  were  divided  into  four  tribes,  and  were  unques- 
tionably one  of  the  bravest  and  noblest  peoples  in 
the  Peninsula.  Their  cavalry  and  infantry  were 
equally  excellent.  For  many  years,  they  with- 
stood the  efforts  of  the  Romans  to  subdue  them,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  the  campaigns  of  Sertorious  that 
they  began  to  adopt  the  Roman  language,  dress,  and 
manners. 

CELTIC  NATIONS,  one  of  the  groups  of  the  great 
Aryan  (q.  v.)  family. 

Language*. — In  addition  to  the  English,  and  re- 
treating before  it,  there  are  at  present  four  lauguages 
spoken  in  the  British  Isles — the  Irish,  the  Highland 
Scotch  (or  Gaelic),  the  Manx,  in  the  Isle  of  Mau— all 
three  nearly  related  to  one  another,  and  constituting 
the  northern  (Erse,  Gadhelic)  branch  of  the  Celtic 
languages ;  whilst  the  fourth  language,  the  Welsh, 
constitutes,  together  with  the  Cornish  of  Cornwall 
(extinct  since  17TB)  and  the  Bus  Breton  of  Brittany, 
the  southern  (Briton,  Cymric,  Cambric)  branch.  Tho 
remains  of  the  language  of  the  Gauls  or  Celts,  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  France,  closely  resemble  tho 
British  and  Gadhelic  idioms ;  hence  the  .  name 
Celtic  languages  has  been  applied  to  the  whole  of 
them.  The  Celtic  idioms  belong  to  the  Indo-Ocr- 
man  (Aryan)  family,  as  their  numerals  shew.  Com- 
pare 


OM  IrUh. 

Old  W,Ufc. 

1.  .  In 

tka 

2.  'la 

Sou 

dvaa 

8.  tri 

trl 

trayns 

4.  «*Uilr(e  —  k) 

pedwar 

rlj;i?  v  Am 

0.  wile 

pimp 

pane baa 

4  »c 

blia«h 

7.  wcht(n) 

Lith* 

satttaa 
Mobtn 

R.  iwttn) 

wyta 

V.  noKn) 

nan 

nsvaa 

10.  delea 

dec 

20.  nrhvt 

uprlnt 

vloyaU 

100.  ei-t 

cant 

fata 

The  Gaulish  was  nearer  to  the  Cymric  branch,  its 
numerals  4  and  5  having  been  petor,  pempe.  There 
are  a  few  Gaulish  inscriptions  which  shew  a  declen- 
sion with  full  inflections;  in  old  Irish,  five  cases  still 
exist,  but  the  terminations  are  very  much  mutilated ; 
in  Welsh,  they  have  disappeared.  Thus,  the  Gaulish 
name  Btyomarnt  is  declined :  gen.  -rt,  dat,  -ra,  acc. 
■rnn :  the  old  Irish,  fer,  a  man,  has  the  gen.  jCr,  dat. 
/fur,  acc.  fer.  voc.  Jlr ;  whilst  the  corresponding 
Welsh  aicr  is  inflexible.    Hence  it  follows  that  the 
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pseudo-simplicity  of  the  Welsh  U  the  result  of 
grammatical  decay,  common  in  all  Aryan  language*, 
and  does  not  at  all  warrant  Latham'*  theory,  that 
the  Celts  branched  oft'  from  the  primitive  Indo- 
German  naliou  before  the  development  of  case  in- 
flections. 

Hittory. — Of  the  separation  of  the  Celts  from  the 
other  Aryans  or  Indo  Germans,  and  their  early  mi- 
grations to  Western  Europe,  no  record  has  come 
down,  the  stories  about  Milesian  colonies  in  Ireland, 
and  migrations  from  Troy  into  Wales,  being  simply 
monkish  fictions.  At  the  dawn  of  history,  we  find 
the  Gaol*  (Galli,  Celtae,  Galatai)  occupying  France 
(Gallia),  which  was  divided  into  Aauitania,  between 
the  Pyrenees  and  Garonne  ;  Galha  Celtica  Proper, 
between  the  Garonne  and  Seine ;  and  Belgica,  from  the 
Seine  to  the  Rhine.  The  land  about  the  Rhone  be- 
ing more  early  conquered  by  the  Romans  than  the 
rest,  was  set  apart  by  them  under  the  name  of 
Gallia  Sarbonenti*,  or  Gallia  Lug-ttmfnxi*  (from 
the  towna  Narbo  and  Lugdunum,  Narbonne  aud 
Lyon).  The  whole  of  the  four  was  called  Gaul  be- 
yond the  Alp*  (Gallia  Transalpina).  A  great  many 
tribes  of.Gauls  had  settled  in  Lombard?,  where  they 
founded  Mediolanum  (Milan),  and  which  therefore 
took  the  name  of  Gallia  Cisalpina  (Gaul  this  side 
the  Alp«).  Other  Gauls  had  penetrated  into  Spain, 
where  they  became  mixed  with  the  nutivc  Iberians, 
and  thus  gave  rise  to  the  Celtiberian*  about  the 
river  Iberus  (Ebro).  Numerous  hosts  migrated 
across  the  Rhine,  occupied  Southern  Germany  and 
Bohemia,  and,  following  the  course  of  the  Danube, 
some  invaded  Thrace  and  Greece  (278  B.C.};  but 
being  repelled,  the  main  body  of  them  settled  in 
Asia  Minor,  in  the  province  called  after  them 
G alalia.  The  Romans  found  the  Gauls  at  first  very 
formidable  enemies  ;  Rome  itself  was  burned  by  them 
(389  B.C.),  but  gradually  the  Romans  conquered 
first  Gallia  Cisalpina  (22*2),  then  Gallia  Narboneusis 
(112),  and  lastly,  Ctesar  subjected  all  France  (52  n.c), 
after  which  the  Gauls  soon  became  Romanised.  The 
Gauls  of  Asia  Minor,  for  a  long  time  the  terror  of 
all  the  neighbourhood,  were  defeated  by  the  Romans 
(187),  and  their  land  finally  made  a  province  of  the 
empire  (23  n.  c). — The  Briton*  (Britanni  ;  Welsh, 
Brython)  wero  littlo  known  before  Caesar's  two  un- 
successful expeditious  into  Britannia;  the  country 
was  conquered  by  the  Roman  general  Agricola 
(78 — 84  a.  d.),  who  secured  the  new  province 
against  the  inroads  of  the  Caledonians  of  Scot- 
land by  a  fortification  across  the  Scotch  Lowlands, 
bctweeu  the  Forth  aud  the  Clyde,  afterwards  re- 
moved by  the  Emperor  Hadrian  further  south- 
ward, to  between  Solway  Firth  aud  the  uiouth  of 
the  Tync.  The  Britons  were  so  much  influenced 
by  Roman  civilisation — they  were  also  early  con- 
verted to  Christianity — that  the  heathen  Angles 
and  Saxons,  who  conquered  them  in  the  5lh  and 
Oth  centuries,  called  them  Wtlth ;  a  name  which, 
with  the  other  Teutons,  applies  to  all  nations  sneak- 
ing languages  of  I*atin  descent.  A  few  of  the 
Britons  maintained  their  independence  in  Cornwall, 
Cumberland,  and  in  the  mountains  of  Wale*.  On 
the  last,  the  name  Welsh  was  ultimately  fixed  by 
the  English  ;  they  themselves,  howovcr,  called  their 
nation  Vymro,  pi.  Cymry  (a  compound  of  eyn,  with, 
in  common,  and  bro,  land  —  having  a  common 
country,  countrymen,  in  contradistinction  to  the 
foreign  invader),  a  name  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  Cimhri  and  Cimmerii.  The  Welsh  remained 
independent  under  different  petty  princes  till  1282, 
wheu  Edward  I.  conquered  them.  A  part  of  the 
Britons  went  over  in  the  4th  c.  to  France,  where 
they  took  possession  of  Brittany,  which  maintained 
a  doubtful  independence  under  dukes  of  its  own  tiil 
•bout  10W.— Whether  the  Caledonian*,  the  oldest 
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inhabitants  of  Scotland,  were  Celts  of  the  Cymric 
or  Erse  branch,  is  uuknown.  After  the  3d  c, 
their  name  disappears,  and  we  hear,  instead,  of  the 
Scoti  aud  Picli.  As  lo  the  latter,  the  same  doubt 
prevails ;  but  the  Scvti  were  emigrants  from  Ireland, 
both  &x4u*  and  Gadhtlu*  being  common  national 
names  of  the  old  Irish.  From  GadJiel,  the  modern 
Gael,  Gaelic  is  derived,  which  has  nothing  to  do 
with  the  uatne  of  the  Galli. — Ireland  {Hibernia,  . 
whence  the  modern  Hirinn  is  derived)  enters  into 
the  light  of  history  with  its  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity by  Su  Patrick  (460).  The  four  centuries 
following  on  this  event  are  the  brightest  period 
in  its  history.  Ireland  was  then  the  seat  of  piety 
aud  learning,  aud  scut  forth  numerous  missionaries, 
by  whom  ninny  monasteries,  centres  of  civilisation, 
were  founded — aa  Iona,  in  Scotland,  bv  Column* 
(.163);  St.  Gall,  by  Gallus  (615);  Wurzburg,  by 
Kilian  (687).  In  the  7th  c,  we  find  Irish  bishops  at 
Ratisbon;  and  rir7i/i«a(Feargal),  (died  784),  Bishop 
of  Salzburg,  played  no  small  part  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical history  of  Germany.  But  Ireland  remained 
politically  divided  among  many  princes,  and  so  be- 
came an  easy  prey  of  those  'black  heathens'  the 
Scandinavians,  whose  invasions  began  7i*5,  and  who 
founded  Norse  kingdoms  at  Dublin,  Waterford, 
Limerick,  &c.  In  the  fierce  battles  between  the  two 
nations,  the  prosperity  of  Ireland  rapidly  declined, 
and  the  English  conquest  (1171)  only  completed  the 
ruin. — The  Isle  of  Man,  inhabited  by  a  branch  of  the 
Irish,  after  having  been  subject  to  Welsh,  Scotch,  and 
Norse  princes  in  turn,  acknowledged  England's  sov- 
ereignty in  1344. 

Religion  and  Mythology. — A  few  notices  in  the 
classics  aud  the  Latin  inscriptions  of  Gaul,  arc  oar 
rather  meagre  sources  of  information  on  the  Celtic 
paganism.  As  the  three  chief  gods,  or  three  of  tho 
chief  gods,  Lucun  mentions  TeutaUs,  J/mia,  and 
Tarani*,  all  of  them  worshipped  with  human  sacri- 
fices. Tarani*  reappears  os  Jupiter  Taramtcnu*  on 
an  inscription  ;  and  from  this  identification  with  Ju- 
piter, as  well  as  from  the  fact  that  in  Welsh  taran, 
means  thunder,  we  may  infer  that  he  was  the  god 
of  the  thunder-storm.  Other  jroda  frequently  oc- 
curring on  inscriptions  are  Apollo  Grannut,  Apollo 
Belentu,  Mar*  L'amulu*,  Minerva  BclUatna,  Ac,  all 
of  them,  however,  empty  names  to  uj.  A  remarka- 
ble feature  in  Gaulish  religion  was  the  worship 
of  certain  Mother  Goddc**t*  (called  on  the  inscrip- 
tions Junoncs,  Malronaj,  I)e»  Matres,  Campestref, 
Nymphaj).  They  arc  frequently  connected  with 
special  localities,  as  in  the  inscriptions  dedicated 
to  Matronia  Lanchiabus,  M.  Hamavehis,  M.  Ru- 
manehabus,  and  on  the  one  in  Gaulish :  Matrebo 
Namaucieabo,  'to  the  Mothers  of  Nirues.'  To  this 
class  apparently  belongs  the  Dea  Sehalennia,  once 
represented  on  a  relief  with  a  basket  of  fruit,  and 
a  dog  for  companion.  Mela,  the  geographer,  speaks 
of  au  island  in  the  Atlantic,  near  Gaid,  where 
there  was  an  oracle  superintended  by  nine  maid- 
ens, who  could  cause  storms,  take  the  form  of  any 
animal,  could  cure  what  otherwise  was  incurable, 
and  predicted  the  future.  These  goddesses,  at 
once  motherly  and  maidenly,  residing  in  field  aud 
wood  (campeslres,  nymplue),  givers  of  plenty  aud 
prophets  of  the  future,  are  the  heathen  prototypes 
of  the  fix*  (fairies,  as  distinguished  from  'ells') 
of  the  middle  ages.  The  '  littlo  folk '  were  known 
to  the  Gauls  under  the  name  of  Duaii.  They 
believed  in  the  existence  of  individual  tutelary  genii, 
as  a  stone  of  Lausanne  shews,  being  erected  by 
I  three  Gauls,  Sulfi*  sris  (hence  our  sylph  ?).  The 
belief  in  the  transmigration  of  souls  was  com- 
mon amongst  the  Gauls,  or  at  least  their  priests  tho 
Druid*,  so  called  from  their  performing  sacred  rite* 
in  oak-woods  (Welsh,   dene,  an   oak;  dervydd, 
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a  Druid).  These  Druid*  were  also  tho  depositaries 
of  kuow  ledge  and  tradition,  uud  constituted,  in 
Gaul  at  least,  a  powerful  hierarchy,  with  u  supreme 
pontiff.  Druid*  are  found  both  in  Ireland  and  in 
Wales,  and  the  fees  abound  in  Welsh  tradition  ; 
but  it  is  very  doubtful  whether  the  superhuman 
being*  appearing  in  the  Welsh  poems  of  the  12th 
and  i:uh  centuries — such  as  Hu  tiadam,  the 
reputed  founder  of  Bardie  institutions  (see  beneath) 
—are  genuine  relies  of  the  British  religion.  The 
belief  in  transmigration  lasted  very  long,  as  the 
medieval  Welsh  tale  of  Ta!ie*in  speaks  distinctly 
of  Taliesiu's  successive  existences.  Though  not 
properly  mythological,  we  may  mention  here  the 
romantic  stories  of  the  Britons  about  King  Arthur 
and  hi*  knights.  He  U  first  mentioned  by  Nenuius 
in  the  9th  c. ;  but  his  fable  was  turth  r  developed 
in  the  next  centuries  both  in  Wales  and  Brittany, 
then  embodied  in  Geoffrey  of  Monmouth's  Hiutoria 
Britonuin,  which  served  as  the  groundwork  of  the 
French  Roman  de  Brut  of  Wacc.  Through  these 
work*,  and  partly,  also,  through  the  direct  influence 
of  the  oral  traditions  of  Brittany,  it  passed  into 
French  literature,  and  tbeuca  spread  over  all 
Europe. 

Literature. — The  Gauls  learned  writing  from  the 
Greeks  ;  later,  they  employed  the  Roman  alphabet, 
a*  do  the  Welsh  and  Irish,  the  now  used  Irish 
character  being  nothing  but  the  common  Anglo- 
Saxon  form  of  the  Latin  alphabet.  B-  ride*,  how- 
ever, the  Irish  claim  an  old  character  of  their  own, 
the  Ogham,  in  which  the  letters  are  represented 
by  a  number  of  vertical  strokes  put  in  a  right 
angle  to  a  horizontal  line,  or  else  by  horizontal 
strokes  to  a  vertical  line.  Some  of  the  Ogham 
inscriptions  arc  said  to  be  older  than  Christianity. 
Even  more  doubtful  is  the  antiquity  of  a  Welsh 
so-called  Bardic  alphabet,  in  which  there  seem  to  be 
no  inscriptions  extant,  and  which  i*,  at  auyrate, 
an  alteration  of  the  Koman  character.  A  feature 
common  to  all  Celts  i*  the  existence  of  a  kind  of 
literary  order,  the  Bard*  (q.  v.),  |K>eis  and  guardians 
of  tradition — in  G.nil,  nearly  related  to  or  part  of 
the  priesthood;  in  Wales  and  Ireland,  in  immediate 
connection  with  the  king*. — A  GanUnk  literature 
there  certainly  was,  as  Caesar  informs  us  that,  in 
the  schools  of  the  Druids,  the  young  men  used  to 
learn  by  heart  a  great  number  of  veises  on  theolo- 
gical and  historical  subjects.  But  these  poems  were 
never  written  down.  It  is  highly  probable  that 
rhyme,  first  u*ed  by  St.  Ambrosiun  (397)  in  hi* 
hymn*,  is  of  Gaulish  origin,  this  being  the  common 
form  ev  >n  of  the  oldest,  Irish  and  Welsh  poems. — 
Tiie  Irith  literature  began  with  the  conversion,  but 
our  existing  manuscript*  are  not  older  than  the  9th 
or  8th  century.  Interlinear  versions  of  biblical  and 
other  theological,  or  of  grammatical  writings,  are 
about  the  oldest  manuscripts,  many  of  which,  in 
consequence  of  the  missionary  zeal  of  the  nation, 
are  to  Iw  found  at  St.  Gall,  Milan,  and  other 
continental  places.  Then  there  are  ecclesiastic 
hymn*,  one  of  the  olde.st  ascribed  to  Patrick.  A 
renowned  author  of  poems  in  the  tenth  c.  was 
Echad  o'Flin.  Secular  poetry  of  ancient  times 
there  has  come  down  to  us  none,  but  we  have  testi- 
monies as  old  as  tho  12th  c,  of  the  existence  of 
such,  ascribed  in  a  general  way  to  the  old  pagan 
hero  Oisin,  son  of  MacCumlial.  The  existing 
specimen*,  mostly  warlike— except  some  dialogues 
between  Oisin  and  St.  Patrick — ure  recent.  Those 
Gael*  that  went  over  to  Scotland,  took,  of  course, 
flimilar  traditions  with  them.  With  a  partial  knowl- 
edge of  thc*e.  Macpherson  composed  ( 1705)  the  work 
■which  he  declared  (rather  loose h  )  to  -be  an  English 
translation  of  the  songs  of  tho  old  Scotch  poet 
Oasian,  son  of  Fuigal  (tho  true  Oisin  waaan  Irishman). 


The  would-be  Gaelic  original  of  Macphcrsoti's 
work,  edited  1807,  is  in  all  probability  a  retransla- 
lion.  Of  Irish  prose,  the  annals  are  the  most 
important  part :  tint,  those  of  Tigernach  (I0S8), 
then  the  Anna'et  Iniafalitnae*,  A.  Uitoniente*  ;  lastly, 
the  Ann  ait  of  the  Four  Matter*,  being  a  compilation 
made  (1034)  from  older  sources  by  four  Kranciscaus, 
beginning  with  242  after  the  Deluge,  and  ending 
with  1616  a.  i).— The  oldest  remains  of  HW*A  litera- 
ture are  the  songs,  so  far  as  they  are  genuine,  of  the 
bards  of  the  6th  v.—Liteareh  Hen,  Aneurin,  Tail  (tin 
— having  chiefly  the  life  and  deeds  of  contemporary 
princes  for  their  subject,  but  few  in  number,  lu 
the  10th  c,  we  have  the  collection  of  laws  by 
iiowel  Dda.  The  historians  Giluas  and  Nenuius,  of 
the  9th  c,  wrote  in  Laiin. 

The  great  age  of  WeUh  literature  is  the  12th 
and  succeeding  centuries,  when  the  energies  of  the 
nation  were  roused  in  the  struggle  with  Englaud. 
Iu  this  contest,  the  bards  played  a  conspicuous 
part  as  agitators.  After  a  long  interval,  we  hear 
again  of  a  great  bard,  Meylyr  (ll<xi);  many  follow, 
amongst  whom  Kyuddelw  (12(H))  deserve*  special 
mention,  both  as  a  poet  (we  have  49  pieces  of 
his)  and  a  patriot.  Welsh  poetry  consists  in-— 
1.  Political  lyrics,  war-songs,  songs  in  praise  of  chief- 
tains, elegies  on  the  same.  2.  Religious  hymns. 
3.  Pseudonymous  poems,  ascribed  to  Merddin 
(Merlin),  tlie  mythical  enchanter,  and  Talicsin, 
the  old  bard,  having  generally  the  form  of  pro- 
phesies oil  the  struggle  between  the  Saxons  and 
Welsh,  and  the  ultimate  triumph  of  the  latter. 
Thus,  in  the  A>a!ennau  (or  Apple-trees),  attributed 
to  Merlin,  the  Welsh  nation  is  enigmatically  repre- 
sented under  the  image  of  '  seven  score  and  seven 
sweet  apple-trees,'  whose  fruits,  princes  (viz.,  the 
English)  wish  in  vaiu  to  despoil.  4.  The  Triads, 
short  memorial  (?)  verses  in  which  three  remarkable 
events,  subjects,  or  persons  are  respectively  men- 
tioned, hence  the  name,  embracing  history,  theology, 
jurisprudence.  6.  Dialogues  of  dramatic  character. 
There  were — apparently  now  lost — also  miracle 
plays  actually  represented. 

The  ouly  remarkable  remnant  of  CornUh  literaturt 
comes  under  this  head,  being  three  ecclesiastical 
plays  of  the  1 4th  c. — The  (Creation,  the  Pa**i<m,  aud 
the  Resurrection. —  In  Welsh  prose,  we  have  first  the 
chrouicles.  Geoffrey's  chronicle,  though  Latin,  in 
thoroughly  national ;  then  there  is  that  of  Cam  doc, 
who  begins  where  Geoffrey  leaves  off;  aud  the  Liber 
Isindarenii*,  a  history  of  the  bishops  of  I.landaff 
down  to  1132.  Further,  we  have  the  Mabinogion 
(Children's  Tales),  romantic  stories.  The  most 
interesting  of  these  refer  to  Arthur  and  his 
champions ;  the  lady  of  the  fountain.  IVrednr,  Geraiut 
(now  revived  by  Tennyson),  Arthur's  boar-hunt. 
Amongst  the  non-Arthurian  tales,  special  mention 
is  deserved  by  the  Mabinogi  of  Taiienin,  inter- 
spersed with  verses,  relating  the  adventures,  trans- 
formations  into  animal  shape,  and  transmigrations 
of  that  bard.  There  are  besides  some  scientitio 
writings,  a  treatise  on  medicine,  another  on  geometry, 
and  one  on  Welsh  prosody  by  Edeyru  (I2t><>).  This 
last,  a  grammatical  essay  in  and  on  a  vernacular 
tougue.  L*  paralleled  in  the  middle  ages  only  by 
Icelandic  literature,  to  which,  upon  the  whole,  the 
Welsh,  although  not  quite  so  high,  bears  a  marked 
resemblance. 

Ctmeluding  Remark*. — Altogether,  the  Celts  are  a 
very  important  branch  of  our  Indo-Gcrman  family. 
The  incessant  warfares  of  the  Gauls  bes|>eak  at  least 
activity  of  mind  and  body;  tho  Irish  missions  have 
done  a  great  deal  for  European  civilisation  ;  whilst 
the  traditions  of  the  Britons  have  dcep'y  influenced 
medieval  literature.  The  one  great  defect  of  the 
Celts  is  incapacity  for  political  organisation.  Their 
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ry  enilimiosin,  lively  fe«liiig,  and  vivid  imagina- 
tion, have  v\er  prevented  them  from  taking  coolly 
and  deliberately  those  measures  which  lead  to 
national  unity ;  hence  it  U  that  they  gave  way 
before  the  more  practical  Roman  and  Teuton.  But 
while  they  lo*t  their  independence,  and  oftentimes 
their  very  language  in  the  contest  with  the  foreigner, 
whose  strong  hand  moulded  them  into  national 
unity,  yet  they  reacted  on  him  in  their  turn.  They 
are  fast  dUup|>earing  by  merging  into  the  English  ; 
but  if  the  quiet  resolution,  the  sturdy  common 
sense,  the  talent  for  public  life,  state  organisation, 
and  political  dominion,  that  characterise  the  mod- 
ern British  nation,  are  altogether  Teutonic — on  the 
other  hand,  their  genuine  refinement  of  manner  and 
feeling,  and  their  high  poetical  susceptibilities,  are 
to  no  small  extent  due  to  the  admixture  of  Celtic 
blood. 

CELTIS.    See  Nettli-trek. 

CE'MBUA  NUT  axd  CEMBRA  PIXEL  Sec 
Pink. 

CEMENTATION"  OF  STEEL  is  the  process 
followed  in  (he  production  of  Blittertd  6itel  (q.  v.), 
or  tteel  <if  cci/irutation. 

CEME'NTS.  A  cement  is  a  substance  used  to 
make  the  surfaces  of  solid  bodies  adhere  to  one 
another;  it  is  applied  in  a  liquid  or  viscous  state, 
and  hardens  after  the  surfaces  are  brought  together. 
When  fused  metals  or  alloys  are  used  in  this  manner, 
they  are  called  solders.  There  is  a  great  variety  of 
C.  derived  from  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral 
substances.  The  auimal  C.  are  chiefly  composed  of 
gelatine  and  albumen  as  their  bases.  Joiners'  glue 
is  an  example.  See  Glue.  The  binding  materials 
of  vegetable  C.  are  gums,  resins,  and  wax.  The 
minerul  C.  are  chiefly  of  lime  and  its  compounds.  In 
many  C,  animal,  vegetable,  and  mineral  substances 
are  combined.  The  simplest  of  the  minerul  C.  is 
plaster  of  Paris,  which  is  used  for  uniting  slabs  of 
marble,  alabaster,  and  many  similar  purposes.  It 
is  mixed  with  water  to  the  consistence  of  thick  cream, 
and  then  applied  This  hardens  rapidly,  but  is  not 
very  strong.  Its  hardening  depends  upon  the  true 
chemical  combination  of  the  water  with  anhydrous 
sulphate  of  lime,  of  which  plaster  of  Paris  is  com- 
posed, and  the  formation  thereby  of  a  solid  hydrate. 
The  pLister  of  Paris  may  be  mixed  with  thin  glue, 
with  diluted  white  of  egg,  or  a  solution  of  size  or 
gum,  instead  of  water,  and  is  strengthened  thereby. 

Keene's  marble  cement  is  prepared  by  sleeping 
plaster  of  Paris  in  a  concentrated  solution  of  alum, 
then  recalciuing  and  powdering.  This  powder  is 
mixed  with  water  in  the  same  manner  as  plaster 
of  Paris.  It  is  used  as  a  stucco  for  internal  decora- 
tions, takes  a  high  polish,  and  when  coloured,  forms 
beautiful  imitatious  of  mosaic,  marbles,  scagliola,  &c. 

A  mixture  of  paper-pulp,  size,  and  plaster  of 
Paris  iu  equal  proportions,  forms  a  useful  cement, 
and  is  uNo  used  as  a  sort  of  papier-mache  for  casting 
into  architectural  ornaments,  Ac. 

Common  mortar  is  one  of  the  most  important  of 
the  lime  cements.  It  is  composed  of  slaked  lime,  or 
a  mixture  of  this  with  sand;  its  hardening  depends 
upon  the  slow  formation  of  carbonate  of  lime  by 
the  absorption  of  carbonic  acid  from  the  atmos- 
phere, and  a  partial  combination  with  the  silica  of 
the  sand.  Cow-hair  is  sometimes  mixed  with  it,  to 
bind  it  when  laid  in  masses.  In  order  to  obtuin  a 
fine  smooth  paste,  which  is  required  for  good  mortar, 
the  linn;  should  be  slaked  rapidly  by  adding  about 
three  parts  of  water  to  one  of  lime ;  if  the  quantity 
of  water  is  too  small,  a  coarser  or  i*emi-crystalline 
hydrate  of  lime  is  produced  by  the  slaking.  For  the 
mode  of  applying  mortar,  see  Hiii  kwork. 

Ordinary  mortar,  when  exposed  to  the  continuous 
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action  of  water,  softens  and  disintegrates,  and  some 
of  the  lime  dissolves  away.  Lime  which  contains 
20  to  80  per  cent,  of  clay,  or  finely  divided  silica, 
produces  a  mortar  which  is  not  liable  to  this 
softening,  but  possesses  the  property  of  hardening 
U  ider  water;  such  lime  is  called  hydraulic,  and  the 
mortar  made  from  it,  hydraulic  cement  or  mortar. 

Puzxolaua,  a  porous  lava  found  at  Puzzuoli, 
near  Naples,  has  been  long  celebrated  for  its  prop- 
erty of  forming  a  hydraulic  cement,  when  mixed 
with  ordinary  lime.  It  is  mainly  composed  of 
silicates  of  alumina,  lime,  and  soda.  Portland 
cement,  so  named  from  its  resemblance  to  Portland 
stone  when  dry,  is  made  from  clay  found  in  the 
valley  of  the  Medway,  which  is  intimately  mixed 
with  the  neighbouring  chalk,  and  then  burned. 
Roman  cement  is  similar  to  the  Portland,  but  of  a 
darker  colour;  it  contains  a  larger  proportion  of 
clay,  and  solidifies  more  rapidly.  These  C.  should 
be  mixed  with  a  sufficient  quantity  of  water,  to  form 
a  moderately  thick  paste ;  the  surfaces  to  which 
they  are  applied  should  be  well  wetted,  and  the 
cement  kept  slightly  moist  until  it  hardens.  The 
solidification  of  hydraulic  cements  depends  upon  the 
combination  of  the  lime  with  the  silica  and  alumina 
forming,  first  a  hydrated  compound,  and  finally  a 
true  silicate.    They  expand  slightly  in  solidifying. 

The  following  receipts  include  some  of  the  most 
useful  and  reliable  C.  applicable  to  the  purposes 
specified  :  For  water-tight  joints,  such  as  slate 
cisterns,  aquaria,  Ac,  and  for  uniting  broken  pieces 
of  stone,  and  filling  up  metallic  joints— take  equal 
parts  of  red  and  white  lead,  and  work  them  into  a 
stiff  paste  with  boiled  linseed  oil.  When  u-ed  for 
metal  joints,  it  should  be  made  rather  thin,  and 
both  pieces  of  metal,  as  well  as  the  washer,  well 
smeared  with  it.  This  cement  slowly  hardens,  but 
becomes  ultimately  of  almost  flinty  hardness.  Wo 
have  before  us  an  aquarium,  holding  fifteen  gallons 
of  water,  made  of  plate-glass,  cemented  at  tlte  angles 
to  mahogany  columns  with  this  composition.  It 
has  stood  without  leaking  for  above  three  years,  in 
spite  of  much  rough  handling  and  moving  about; 
and  the  cement  is  now  so  hard,  that  it  is  difficult  to 
scratch  it  with  a  knife. 

Cement  composed  of  ox-blood  thickened  with 
finely  powdered  quicklime,  is  u»>cd  by  coppersmiths, 
for  securing  the  edges  of  rivets  of  copper  boilers, 
and  for  steam-joints.  Another  cement  for  steam- 
joints  is  made  with  borings  or  turnings  of  cast-iron 
mixed  with  a  little  ual  ammoniac  and  flower  of 
sulphur.  It  should  he  stirred  up  with  a  small 
quantity  of  water,  just  sufficient  to  moisten  it,  then 
rammed  into  the  ji-int,  which  should  be  bolted  up 
as  tightly  as  possible :  5  lbs.  of  iron  borings  to 
2  oz.  of  sal  ammoniac,  and  1  oz.  of  sulphur,  arc  the 
proportions  recommended.  A  cement  of  this  kind 
may  be  made  of  4  lbs.  iron  borings,  2  lbs.  pipe- 
clay, and  1  lb.  of  powdered  earthenware  fragments 
made  into  a  paste  with  salt  and  water;  or  2  parts 
lithurge  in  fine  powder,  1  part  very  fine  sand,  and 
1  of  quicklime  that  has  slaked  spontaneously  in 
a  damp  place.  These  should  be  mixed,  and  kept 
from  the  air,  and  made  into  a  paste  with  boiled 
linseed  oil  when  about  to  be  used.  This  is  a  valu- 
able cement  for  steam-joints,  for  mending  cracks 
in  boilers,  ovens,  Ac.  Beale's  Patent  Fireproof 
Cement,  for  similar  purposes,  is  composed  of  chalk, 
112  parts;  lime  and  salt,  each  4  parts;  Ramsey 
'  sand,  2  part*  ;  iron  filings  or  dust,  1  part ;  and  blue 
!  or  red  clay,  1  part.  These  are  ground  and  calciucd 
together. 

Jiletlriral  Crmenl—*o  called  from  its  use  in  uniting 
i  the  cylinders'of  electrical  machines  to  their  axes, 
and  for  a  variety  of  similar  purposes— is  composed 
of  6  lbs.  rosin,  1  lb.  each  of  bees'-wax  and  red  ochre. 
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and  4  ox.  of  plaster  of  Paris.  This  is  Singer's  for- 
mula. A  cheaper  cement  of  this  kind  may  be  made 
from  14  parts  rosin,  2  red  ochre,  and  1  plaster  of 
Paris.  These  BhouUI  be  melted  together  till  the 
frothing  ceases,  aud  the  composition  runs  smoothly. 
This  is  applicable  to  a  variety  of  purposes,  where 
a  cheap  and  tolerably  adhesive  cement  is  required. 
It  will  serve  as  bottle-wax  for  scaling  the  tops  of 
corks;  but  this  is  usually  prepared  from  4  parts 
rosin  with  1  of  tallow  or  suet,  and  red  ochre  or 
other  colouring  matter  added. 

For  mending  earthenware  and  china,  kc,  a  variety 
of  C.  are  recommended.  For  ornamental  glass  or 
china,  which  is  not  subjected  to  heat  or  rough  usage, 
Canada  balsam  that  baa  evaporated  until  rather 
hard,  is  a  very  useful  cement ;  from  its  transpa- 
rency, it  makes  an  almost  invisible  ioint.  The 
surfaces  should  be  slightly  warmed,  and  the  balsam 
brushed  over  them,  after  which  they  should  be  kept 
pressed  together  for  a  short  time.  Thick  copal  or 
mastic  varnish  may  be  used  in  the  same  manner. 
Gum  shell-lac,  dissolved  in  spirits  of  wine  in  suffi- 
cient quantity  to  form  a  treacly  liquid,  forms  a 
stronger  cement  than  the  above,  but  its  colour  is 
objectionable  for  some  purposes.  The  shell-lac 
may  be  dissolved  in  naphtha,  hut  is  not  equal  to 
that  in  sjHrirs  of  wine.  The  liaiiid  glut,  cold  in  the 
shops  is  u-ually  prepared  in  this  manner ;  another 
kind  is  in.,  le  of  a  mixture  of  the  solutions  of  shell- 
lac  and  India  rubber.  The  cement  sold  ia  sticks 
at  fairs  and  in  the  street*  of  London  by  loquacious 
itinerants,  is  shell-lac  or  gum  mastic  fused  and 
moulded  into  a  convenient  form,  and  is  one  of  the 
most  useful  C.  when  properly  applied,  by  heating 
the  surfaces  to  be  joined  just  sufficiently  to  fuse  the 
shell-lac,  ami  then  smearing  them  thinly  with  it,  aud 
pressing  them  together.  If  shell-lac  is  heated  much 
above  its  fusing-point,  it  becomes  carbonised  and 
rotten,  and  therefore  great  care  must  be  used  in 
fusing  any  composition  of  which  it  is  an  ingredient. 
The  Marine  glut,  a  mixture  of  shell-lac  and  India 
rubber,  is  a  remarkable  cement,  und  when  applied, 
as  the  last,  with  the  precautions  just  alluded  to,  is 
so  strong,  that  glass  or  china  cemented  with  it,  and 
then  dashed  on  the  ground,  or  otherwise  broken 
again,  will  give  way  in  any  part  rather  than  that 
cemented.  This  cement  may  be  purchased  ready 
made.    For  the  mode  of  preparing  it.  see  Gixk. 

Cuiitrtal  Cement,  used  for  the  above  aud  many 
Other  purposes,  is  prepared  as  follows :  Curdle  s!,iin- 
milk  with  rennet  or  vinegar,  press  out  the  whey, 
and  dry  the  curd  at  a  very  gentle  heat,  but  as 
quickly  as  possible.  When  it  Is  become  quite  dry, 
grind  it  in  a  coffee  or  pep|ier  mill,  and  next  triturate 
it  in  a  mortar  until  reduced  to  a  very  flue  powder. 
Mix  this  powder  with  [\th  of  its  weight  of  new 
dry  quicklime,  also  in  very  fine  powder,  ami  to 
every  ounce  of  the  mixture  add  5  or  6  grains  of 
|)Owdered  camphor;  triturate  the  whole  well  to- 
gether, and  keep  it  in  small  wide-mouthed  phials 
well  corked  When  required,  make  it  into  a  paste 
with  a  little  water,  and  apply  it  immediately. 

Chette.  Cement  Is  similar  in  composition  and  uses. 
Take  two  parts  of  grated  cheese  and  one  of  quick- 
lime in  Hue  jiowder ;  beat  these  together  with  white 
of  ej»g  to  form  a  paste,  and  use  immediately. 

The  following  is  the  reputed  formula  for  preparing 
the  Armenian  or  Diamon<i  Cemrn',  used  hv  the  Arme- 
nian jewellers  for  attaching  diamonds.  kc,  without 
any  metallic  setting  :  '  Dissolve  A  or  fl  bits  of  gum-  j 
mastic,  eaeh  the  size  of  a  large  pea,  iti  as  much 
rectified  spirit  of  wine  as  will  sulfite  to  render  it 
liquid ;  and  in  another  vessel  dissolve  as  much 
isinglass,  previously  a  little  softened  in  water — 
though  none  of  the  water  must  be  used — in  French  j 
brandy,  or  good  rum,  as  will  make  a  2-ounce  phial  J 


of  very  strong  glue,  adding  two  very  small  bits  of 
gum  galbauum  or  ammoniacum,  which  must  be 
rubbed  or  ground  till  they  are  dissolved.  Then 
mix  the  whole  with  a  sufficient  heat.  Keep  the 
glue  in  a  phial  closely  stopped,  and  w  hen  it  is  to  be 
used,  set  the  phial  iu  boiliug  water.'  This  cement 
has  a  great  reputation,  but  our  experience  does  not 
confirm  it.  We  have  tried  the  above,  aud  several 
other  receipts,  with  very  little  success.  We  doubt 
whether  the  true  method  of  preparing  it  is  known 
in  this  country,  and  suspect  that  it  still  remains 
one  of  the  oriental  trade-secrets.  White  of  egg, 
thickened  with  finely  powdered  quicklime,  forms  a 
useful  cement,  especially  if  the  cemented  article  U 
warmed  for  a  short  time  in  a  slow  oven. 

Cutler*'  Cement,  used  for  fixing  knives  and  forks 
in  handles,  is  made  of  equal  weights  of  rosiu  and 
brick-dust  melted  together;  or,  Tor  a  superior 
quality,  4  part*  of  rosin,  1  of  bees-wax,  and  1  of 
brick-dust. 

Mahogany  Cement,  used  for  stopping  cracks  and 
holes  in  mahogany,  may  be  prepared  by  melting 
4  parts  of  bees-wax  with  1  of  Indian  red,  and  as 
much  yellow  ochre  as  is  fouud  requisite  to  give  the 
colour.  If  shell-lac  be  substituted  for  the  bees-wax, 
aud  less  red  used,  a  much  harder  cement  is  made. 

For  French  Cement,  Hict  Glue,  and  other  light  C. 
for  joining  paper  articles  and  artificial  flowers,  see 
Gixk  and  Paste, 

CE  METERY,  from  the  Greek,  may  mean  any 
grave-yard,  or  other  place  of  deposit  for  the  dead ; 
but  it  has  lately  acquired  a  8|>ecial  meaning,  applic- 
able to  those'  extensive  ornamental  burial-grounds 
which  have  recently  come  into  use  in  this  and 
other  European  countries,  as  the  practice  of  burying 
within  and  around  churches  was  gradually  aban- 
doned (see  Burial).  The  fine  burial-grounds  of  the 
Turks,  extending  over  large  tracts  adorned  by  cedars 
and  other  trees,  may  have  suggested  the  plan  to 
Europeans.  It  was  first  exemplified  on  a  great  scale 
in  Paris,  in  which,  as  the  largest  walled  town  in 
Euro|ie,  the  disposal  of  the  dead  was  long  a  matter 
of  extreme  anxiety  uud  difficulty.  There  are  few 
considerable  towns  in  Britain  near  which  there  is 
not  at  least  one  <\,  aud  the  legislation  mention- 
ed under  the  head  of  Rt'RtAi.,  has  rendered  their 
establishment,  to  a  certain  extent,  a  legal  necessity. 
There  was  ut  first  a  natural  feeling  of  regret  at  the 
prospect  of  deserting  places  of  deposit  for  the  dead 
so  hallowed  by  ancient  use  aud  recent  associations  as 
the  church  and  the  churchyard.  In  many  instances, 
however,  the  places  thus  professedly  hallowed  were 
in  reality  surrounded  by  degrading  and  disgusting 
circumstances.  On  the  other  hand,  the  new  places 
of  interment  began  to  develop  humanising  and 
elevating  influences,  iu  beautiful  trees  aud  flowers, 
natural  scenery,  and  works  of  monumental  art.  Tho 
new  cemeteries  are  in  many  instances  cheerlul  open 
places  of  recreation,  and  in  them  the  place  of  rest 
lor  tho  dead  has  rather  tended  to  improve  than 
to  undermine  tho  health  of  the  living.  One  of 
the  oldest  established  aud  most  celebrated  of  tho 
European  cemeteries,  is  that  of  Pere  l.t  Clniso 
(q.  v.),  near  Paris,  the  arrangements  of  which  have 
been  generally  followed  in  the  cemeteries  of  London 
and  other  English  cities;  with,  however,  this  dis- 
tinct difference,  that  the  English  cemeteries  are 
divided  into  two  portions — one  consecrated  for  the 
burials  of  members  of  the  Established  Chutch,  over 
whose  remains  the  funeral  service  is  read,  and  one 
unconsecrated  for  the  burials  of  dissenters.  Iu  the 
Scottish  cemeteries,  of  which  there  are  good  speci- 
mens at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow,  no  such  distinc- 
tions exist.  Iu  th"i  United  States,  as  at  Philadelphia 
and  New  York,  there  arc  cemeteries  equal  iu  point 
of  arrangement  to  any  in  Europe. 
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CENCI,  Beatrice,  called  '  the  beautiful  parricide,' 
was  the  daughter  of  Francesco  Censi,  a  wealthy 
Roman  nobleman.  According  to  Murutori  (Annales, 
lib.  x.),  Francesco  was  twice  married,  Beatrice  being 
bi*  daughter  by  the  first  wife.  Alter  his  second 
marriage,  he  treated  the  children  of  his  first  wile  in 
a  revolting  manner,  and  was  even  accused  of  hiring 
bandit*  to  murder  two  of  his  sons  on  their  return 
from  Spain.  The  beauty  of  Beatrice  inspired  him 
with  the  horrible  aud  incestuous  desire  to  possess 
her  person  ;  with  mingled  lust  and  hate,  he  perse- 
cuted her  from  day  to  day,  until  circumstances 
enabled  him  to  consummate  bis  brutality.  The 
Unfortunate  girl  besought  the  help  of  her  relatives, 
and  of  Pope  Clement  VII.  (Aldobrnndiui),  but  did 
not  receive  it ;  whereupon,  in  company  with  her 
step-mother,  and  her  brother,  Giacomo,  she  planned 
and  executed  the  murder  of  her  unnatural  parent. 
The  crime  wag  discovered,  and  both  Bhe  and  Gia- 
romo  wore  put  to  the  torture  ;  Giacomo  confessed, 
but  Beatrice  persisted  in  the  declaration  that  she 
was  innocent.  All,  however,  were  condemned,  and 
put  to  dealh.  August  159P,  in  spite  of  the  cfTorts  of 
the  learned  Farimtceus,  who  wrote  out  and  presented 
to  the  pope  an  account  of  the  crimes  and  infamous 
life  of  Francesco.  Such  is  Muratori's  narrative. 
Other  historians  allege  that  neither  Beatrice,  her 
step-mother,  nor  her  brother,  had  any  part  in  the 
murder  of  Francesco,  but  that  their  condemnation 
was  the  result  of  an  infernal  plot  hatched  by  two 
robbers,  or  ty  unknown  persons  whose  instruments 
these  were.  Tt  has  also  been  stated,  that  the 
principal  reason  for  refusing  clemency  was  the 
avaricious  desire,  on  the  part  of  the  pope,  to  cocflscate 
the  estates  and  possessions  of  the  murdered  iiuin  to 
the  pupil  see;  a  statement  in  Itself  not  improb- 
able. In  the  Colonna  Palace  at  Borne,  there 
is  still  shewn  an  excellent  painting  of  Beatrice, 
attributed  to  Guido.  The  story  of  Beatrice  has 
been  made  the  subject  of  a  powerful  tragedy  by 
the  poet  Shelley. 

CENIS,  Mont,  or  MONTE  CENISIO.  a  moun- 
tnin  puss  of  the  Alps,  between  Savoy  and  Piedmont, 
formiiig  part  of  the  water-shed  between  the  valleys 
of  the  Doire  and  the  Arc.  The  culminating  point  of 
the  pass  reaches  an  elevation  of  6775  feet  above  the 
sea.  Schist,  limestone,  and  gypsum,  in  alternate 
beds,  compose  the  stm  a  of  the  mountain,  the  vege- 
tation of  which  is  rich  in  the  rarer  kinds  of  Alpine 
plants.  A  railroad  49  m.  in  length  now  crosses  M. 
C.  at  the  height  of  6701  feet.  By  means  of  an  ad- 
hesion rail,  of  American  invention,  a  gradient  of  376$ 
feet  )ier  mile  is  readily  surmounted.  A  tunnel  of 
7  4-5  miles,  estimated 'to  cost  $12,000,000,  will  be 
completed  in  1871. 

CE'NOBITES.    See  Mosachib*. 
CENG  MYCE.    Sec  Rkinpkku  Moss. 

CE  NOTAPH  (Or.  kenotafion,  from  Itno*,  empty, 
and  ta/ot,  a  tomb),  a  monument  which  does  not 
contain  the  remains  of  the  deceased.  They  were 
originally  erected  for  those  whose  bones  could  not  be 
fouud,  e.  g.,  for  those  who  had  perished  at  sea. 
Latterly,  the  name  was  applied  to  tombs  built  by 
a  man  during  his  lifetime,  for  himself  and  the 
members  of  his  family. 

CE  NSER  (Fr.  enernaoir,  from  Lat.  inetndo,  to 
burn),  a  vase,  or  other  sacred  vessel,  used  for  burn- 
ing perfumes.  Sec  Ikcinsk.  Censers  were  much 
used  iu  the  Hebrew  service  of  the  temple,  but  their 
form  is  not  accurately  ascertained,  and  it  is  probable 
that  they  varied  in  this  respect,  according  to  the 
occasions  on  which  they  were  used.  The  C,  called 
also  a  thurible  (Lot.  thurihulum,  from  thu*,  frank- 
incense), is  used  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  at 
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mass,  vespers,  and  other  oi 
by  chains,  which  are  held 
in  the  hand,  and  is  tossed 
in  the  air,  so  as  to  throw 
the  smoke  of  the  in- 
cense iu  all  directions.  It 
varies  very  much  in  form, 
from  a  simple  vase,  or 
chafing-dish,  covered  by 
a  perforated  dome,  to 
the  ornamental  structure 
represented  in  the  wood- 
out. 

CE  NSORS,  the  name 
of  two  Roman  officers  of 
state.  The  office  was 
established  bv  Serviua 
Tullius,    the    fifth  king 

of  Rome.  After  t>  e  expulsion  of  the  kings,  it 
was  held  by  the  consuls,  special  magistrates  not 
being  appointed  till  443  n.  c.  It  continued  to  be 
filled  by  patricians  till  951  b.  c,  when  C.  Marcius 
Ktitilus,  a  plebeian,  was  elected.  Twelve  years 
later  it  was  enacted  that  one  of  the  C.  (there 
were  always  two)  must  be  a  plebeian.  In  1S1  n.  c, 
both  C.  for  the  first  time  were  plelteians.  The  C. 
were  elected  in  the  comUia  etntxriata,  presided 
over  by  a  consul.  The  term  of  office  at  first  lasted 
five  years,  but  was  shortly  afterwards  limited  to 
eighteen  mouths.  The  censorship  whs  regarded  a( 
the  highest  dignity  iu  the  state,  except  the  dictator- 
ship. It  was  a  sacred  and  irresponsible  magistracy, 
whose  powers  were  vast  aud  undefined,  and  whose 
decisions  were  received  with  solemn  reverence.  The 
duties  of  the  C.  were  threefold.  1.  The  taking  of 
the  census,  or  rcgUter  of  the  citizens  and  of  their 
property.  2.  The  regime*  morum  (regulation  of 
morals).  S.  The  administration  of  the  finances  of 
the  state.  The  taking  of  the  census  (Ijii.  rmaro, 
to  value,  to  take  an  account  of)  was  originally  their 
sole  function  (hence  their  nnme),  and  was  held  in  the 
Campus  Martius,  in  a  building  called  Villa  I'ubtiea. 
The  regimen  morum  was  the  most  dreaded  and 
absolute  of  their  powers.  It  grew  naturally  out  of 
the  exercise  of  the  previous  duty,  which  compelled 
them  to  exclude  unworthy  persons  from  the  lista  of 
citizens,  (iradually  the  superintendence  of  the  C. 
extended  from  the  public  to  the  private  life  of  citizens. 
They  could  inflict  disgrace  (igttominia)  on  any  one 
whose  conduct  did  not  square  with  their  notions  of 
rectitude  or  duty.  For  instance,  if  a  man  neglected 
the  cultivation  of  his  fields,  or  carried  on  a  dis- 
reputable trade,  or  refused  to  marry,  or  treated  his 
family  either  too  kindly  or  too  harshly,  or  was 
extravagant,  or  guilty  of  bribery,  cowardice.  4c,  he 
might  be  degraded,  according  to  his  rank,  or  other- 
wise punished.  The  adminutration  of  the  fiuanre* 
of  the  ttate  included  the  regulation  of  the  tnbutum, 
or  property-tax ;  of  the  rectiqalia,  such  as  the 
tithes  paid  for  the  public  lands,  salt-works,  mines, 
customs,  4-c,  which  were  usually  leased  out  to 
speculators  for  five  years;  the  preparations  of  the 
state  budget,  &o. — See  Rovers,  Ik  ("rn*>rttm  apnd 

1825). 

CE'XSORSniP  OF  TnE  TRESS,  the  term 
generally  applied  to  the  arrangements  tor  regulating 
what  may  be  printed,  in  countries  where  the  press  is 
not  free.  The  simplest  form  of  C.  is  when  a  public 
officer — the  censor,  or  licenser,  as  he  is  sometimes 
called — reads  over  the  MS.  to  be  printed,  and  after 
striking  out  any  objectionable  passages,  certifies 
that  the  work  may  be  printed.  Thence  it  is  com- 
mon in  old  books  to  see  the  word  imprimatur— let 
it  be  printed,  followed  by  one  or 
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Though  it  has  its  name  from  on  analogy  with  the 
function*  of  the  Roman  censor,  the  C.  did  not  come 
into  operation  until  the  invention  of  printing.  It 
was  common  to  all  t  uropean  countries,  Great  Britain 
included.  The  C.  whs  established  by  act  of  parlia- 
ment in  1662,  13  Char.  II.,  c.  S3;  'An  act  for  pre- 
venting the  frequent  abuses  in  printing  sedition*, 
treasonable,  and  unlicensed  books  and  pamphlets, 
and  for  regulating  of  printing  and  printing-presses.' 
This  was  a  temporary  act,  renewed  from  time  to 
time;  and  its  renewal  was  refused  in  1683,  owing  to  ( 
a  quarrel  between  the  House  of  Commons  and  the 
licenser.  Since  that  time  there  has  been,  generally 
speaking,  no  restriction  in  this  country  on  what  any 
man  may  publish ;  and  he  is  merely  responsible  to 
the  law,  if  in  his  publication  he  should  commit  any 
public  or  private  wrong.  Sec  Libkl,  Law  or;  see 
also  Press,  Frkxdom  or  tiik;  Book-Traps;  and 
Copyright. 


United  States,  it  is  everv  ten  years;  this  year 
(I860)  being  that  in  which  it  falls  to  be  taken. 

CENT,  and  CENTI  ME  (Lat.  ctttfum,  a  hundred), 
names  of  coins.  The  Dutch  ceut  Is  a  copper  coin 
=  fi„th  of  the  guilder,  which  is  equal  to  1*.  Sd. 
sterling.  In  the  United  States  of  America,  the  cent 
is  a  copper  coin  =  ■  JJ^  tli  part  of  the  dollar,  or 
nearly  one  halfpenny  English.  The  Centime  is  tho 
1  until  of  the  French  franc  (q.  v.),  and  is  of  the  value 
of  ^th  of  an  English  pcuny. 

CENTAU'REA,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural 
order  Compoaita,  sub-order  Ci/tiaracttr,  containing 
many  species  of  annual  and  perennial  herbaceous 
plants,  chiefly  natives  of  the  temperate  and  cold 
regions  of  the  eastern  hemisphere.  Six  or  seven 
species  arc  natives  of  Britain,  some  of  them 
common  weeds,  whilst  some  species  appear  among 
the   frequent  ornaments   of  flower-gardens. — The 


CE  NSCS  moans,  in  this  country,  the  periodical  !  Blclottle,  or  Corn r  Blcbottl.  (C.  r, /«««),  is 
counting  of  the  people.    It  is  a  Latin  word  applied  !  *°'»m°"  "'  cornfields  m 
by  the  Romans  to  one  of  the  functions  of  their 
censors  (q.  v.).    They  had  to  enumerate  the  people, 
but  only  for  immediate  purposes  of  taxation,  so 
that  no  accounts  of  the  results  of  such  enumera- 


tions has  been  preserved.  The  idea  of  ascertaining 
the  numbers  of  the  people,  and  the  proportions  in 
which  thev  are  divided  according  to  sex,  age,  pro- 
fession, raiik,  and  the  like,  as  statistical  information, 


Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  and  has  now 
Income  frequent  also  in 
similar  situations  in 
America,  and  indeed 
over  the  greater  part  of 
the  world.  It  is  an  an- 
nual,  growing    to  the 


is  of  late  origin.  The  first  C.  of  Britain  was  taken  '.  height  of  about  two  feet, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  present  century-18Ml.  ™*  .  producing,  its  flow- 
From  that  lime  it  has  been  taken  at  each  period  of 
ten  years.  An  attempt,  but  a  rather  unsuccessful 
one,  was  made  to  take  the  statistics  of  Ireland  in 
1811.  Ten  years  after,  the  attempt  was  repeated, 
but  the  accuracv  of  the  bare  enumeration  it  furnished 
was  doubtful.  That  of  1831,  which  was  an  improve- 
ment, was  corrected  three  years  after,  in  order  that 
it  might  form  the  basis  of  a  new  system  of  education. 
The  two  subsequent  enumerations  have  been  very 
trustworthy,  and  have  furnished  besides  valuable 
statistics  regarding  the  agricultural  condition  of  the 
country.  The  system  of  registration  under  a  regis- 
trar-general, established  iu  England  in  1836,  gave 
considerable  assistance  in  taking  the  C.  of  18-11  and 
of  1851,  by  supplying  a  staff  for  carrying  out  the 
enumeration,  aud  also  by  affording  the  mentis  of 
checking  it,  since,  making  allowances  for  migra- 
tions, the  births  and  deaths  recorded  should  balance 
the  changes  in  the  populution  between  one  C 
and  another.  A  similar  registration  system  was 
mended  to  Scotland  iu  1*54,  of  which  the  C.  of 
1861  will  have  the  advantage.  A  C.  must  be 
taken  for  the  whole  empire  simultaneously,  other- 
wise it  cannot  be  accurate.  The  practice  is  for  the 
enumerating  officer  in  each  petty  district  to  leave  a 
schedule  at  each  house,  which  he  receives  filled  up, 
aiding,  when  necessary,  iu  the  filling  up.  The  C.  of 
1851  was  taken  for  the  night  of  the  31st  March. 
This  0.  supplied  important,  but  not  altogether 
satisfactory  information,  as  to  the  educational  and 
ecclesiastical  condition  of  the  country,  elements 
which  are  to  be  left  out  in  the  enumeration  of 
1H61.    Bv  the  net  for  taking  a  C.  in  1861,  it  is 


Blue-bottle  (Ctntaurta 
cyanui.) 


provided  that  a  schedule  slmlf  be  left  in  each  house   ™re  '»  is  very  common  in  some  parts 


era  in  July  and  August. 
The  florets  of  the  dusk 
are  small  and  purple ; 
those  of  the  ray  are  few, 
comparatively  large,  and 
of  a  bright  blue.  Its 
flowers  have  long  been 
much  used  in  wreaths 
and  garlands.  It  is  com- 
mon in  gardens,  with 
flowers  variously  modi- 
fied by  cultivation.  Wa- 
ter distilled  from  the 
flowers  of  the  blue-bott  le 
was  at  one  time  in  high 
repute  as  a  remedy  lor 

weak  eyes.  The  juice  of  the  florets  of  the  disk,  with 
a  little  alum,  dyes  a  beautiful  and  permanent 
blue.— The  large  Blue-bottle  {C.  montana),  a  native 
of  Central  Europe,  is  still  more  frequently  cultivated 
in  flower-gardens.  Its  flowers  are  considerably 
larger,  and  it  is  a  perennial. — Swkkt  Siltan  (C. 
moM'hatti),  a  native  of  the  Levant,  with  fragrant 
flowers,  is  also  common  in  flower-gardens.  It  is 
an  annual  or  biennial. — Several  species,  having  tho 
involucre  spiny,  bear  the  name  of  Star-thistle. 
The  common  Star-thistle  ((.'.  ealcitrapa)  is  a 
native  of  the  southern  parts  of  Britain  and  of 
Europe.— The  Common  or  Black  Knapweed,  called 
in  Scotland  liar**  Kmti  (V.  nigm),  is  abundant  in 
the  meadows  and  pastures  of  most  parts  of  Britain, 
and  is  a  troublesome  perennial  weed,  difficult  of 
extirpation.    ('.  Jacta,  also  called  Knapwkki>,  moro 

of 


Europe,  and  its  bitter  astringent  root,  and  indeed 
the  whole  plant,  were  formerly  used  in  medicine. 
It  affords  a  beautiful  bright  yellow  dye,  almost  as 
good  as  Saw-wort.— The  name  C.  has  ius  origin  in 
an  ancient  legend  concerning  the  cure  of  a  centaur 
by  one  of  the  species. 

CE  NTAURS  ('bull-killers'),  a  wild  rare  of  men 
census  at  regular  intervals.  In  France,  it  is  taken  who  inhabited,  in  early  times,  the  forests  and  moun- 
evcry  five  years,  (he  last  being  in  1856.  In  Belgium,  tains  of  Thessaly,  and  whose  chief  occupation  was 
it  is  every  three  years,  the  last  being  in  1858.  In  bull-hunting.  Homer,  the  first  who  mentions  them, 
Austria,  tho  same,'  tho  last  being  in  1857.    In  the  |  describes  them  merely  as  savage,  gigantic,  aud 
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on  Siturday  the  6th  of  April,  to  be  called  for  on 
the  ensuing  Monday.  The  schedule  is  to  contain 
compartments  for  '  particulars  of  the  name,  sex,  aire, 
rank,  profession  or  occupation,  condition,  relation 
to  head  of  family,  and  birthplace  of  every  living 
person'  who  passed  the  night  of  Sunday  in  the 
house.     Almost  all  civilised  nationB  now  take 
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covered  with  hair.  They  do  not  appear  as  monsters, 
halt-man  and  h»  If  •horse,  until  the  age  of  Pindar. 
Ttte  C.  are  celebrated  iu  Greek  mythology  on 


Centaur.    From  the  Elgin  Marbles. 

account  of  their  war  with  the  Lapitha  (q.  v.),  and 
their  contest  with  Hercules.  The  fact  lying  at 
the  bottom  of  Pindar's  myth  may  refer  to  the 
Impression  which  the  old  bull-hunters  of  ThcsesJy, 
who  spent  almost  their  whole  life,  it  is  raid,  on 
horseback,  first  made  on  some  of  the  neighbouring 
tribes — via.,  that  the  man  and  the  horse  were  one 
creature,  which,  at  least,  we  know  was  the  opinion 
entertained  by  the  Mexicans  of  the  Spanish  cavalry. 
On  account  of  their  resemblance  to  the  Satyrs,  the 
C.  were  at  a  later  period  introduced  into  the  artistic 
representations  of  the  Bacchic  worship. 

CENTAURUS,  the  Ctntaur,  one  of  the  con- 
stellations in  the  southern  hemisphere,  represented 
on  the  celestial  globe  by  a  form  half-man  and  half- 
horse.  The  stars  in  this  constellation  are,  according 
to  Ptolemy's  catalogue,  87  in  number;  according 
to  the  Britannic  catalogue,  35.  It  con  tain  8  the 
■tars  a  Centauri  and  0  Centauri,  both  of  the  first 
magnitude. 

CE  NTAURY  (Erj/thrmi\  a  genua  of  plantt  of 
the  natural  order  Gentiansa,  having  a 
funnel-shaped  regular  6-partite  corolla. 
The  species  are  pretty  little  annuals, 
natives  chiefly  of  the  temperate  parts  of 
Europe  and  Asia,  with  pink  or  rose- 
coloured  flowers.   They  possess  the  tonic 
and  other  medicinal  virtues  of  gentian, 
and  although  not  frequently  administered 
by  physicians,  are  an  important  domestic 
medicine;  and  the  tops  are  collected 
when  the  plant  is  in  flower,  by  the 
country  people  both  in  England  and  on 
the  continent  of  Europe,  to  be  employed 
in  cases  of  dyspepsia,  in  intermittent 
fevers,  and  as  a  vermifuge.    They  con- 
tain a  substance  called  Centaurine,  the 
hydro-chlorate  of  which  is  said  to  be  an 
excellent  febrifuge. —  The  Common  C. 
(E.  Centaurium)  is  the  species  most  frequent  in 
Britain  ;    a  plant  of  eight  inches  to  a  foot  in 
height,  with  flowers  collected  in  loose  heads,  grow- 
ing in  dry  pastures.    Two  or  three  other  species  are 
found  on  sandy  sea-shores.    Nearly  allied  to  these 
1*  the  American  C.  (Sabbaiin  angulari*),  an  annual 
plant  with  an  erect  quadrangular  stem,  exten- 
sively distributed  throughout  the  United  Slates  and 
Canada,  and  much  used  in  the  domestic  practice 
of  America,  aa  a  prophylactic  against  autumnal 
fevers,  in  strong  infusion*  and  large  and  repeated 
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doves.  The  name  C.  owes  its  origin  to  the  Fame 
legend  with  the  name  (Jcutaurta,  although  appro- 
priated to  plants  to  different. 

CENTE'NES.   See  Tntuc. 

CENTERING,  the  framework  npon  which  an 
arch  or  vault  of  stone,  brick,  or  iron  is  supported 
during  its  construction.  The  simplest  form  of  C.  is 
that  used  by  masona  and  bricklayers  for  the  arches 
of  common  windows  and  doors.  This  is  merely  a 
deal-board  of  the  required  shape,  upon  the  curved 
edge  of  which  the  bricks  or  stones  of  tlic  arch  are 
supported  until  they  are  keyed  in.  In  building 
bridges  or  other  structures  where  arches  of  givat 
span  are  to  be  constructed,  the  C.  is  usually  made 
of  framed  timbers,  or  timbers  and  iron  combined. 
The  arrangement  of  the  timbers  should  be  such,  that 
the  strain  upon  each  shall  be  mainly  a  thrust  in  the 
direction  of  it*  length,  for  if  the  strain  were  trans- 
verse, a  comparatively  slight  force  would  snap  it, 
and  if  a  longitudinal  pull,  the  whole  structure  would 
be  no  stronger  than  the  joints  holding  the  pieces  of 
timber  together.  In  arches  of  great  span,  such  as  that 
of  Waterloo  Bridge,  London,  a  longitudinal  pulling 
strain  is  almost  inevitable  in  some  parts,  as  a  beam 
of  great  length  would  bend  to  some  extent  under  a 
thrusting  strain.  In  such  cases  great  skill  and  care 
are  demanded  in  the  designing  and  construction 
of  the  joints.  As  an  arch  is  built  from  the  piers 
towards  the  keystone,  the  weight  upon  the  haunches 
during  construction  tends  to  push  the  crown 
upwards,  and  therefore  the  problem  of  designing  a 
framed  C.  involves  the  resistance  of  this  tendency, 
as  well  as  the  supporting  of  the  weight  of  the 
materials. 

The  annexed  figure  of  the  C.  of  Waterloo  Bridge, 
designed  by  Rennie,  presents  a  fine  example  of  the 
fulfilment  of  these  requirements.    It  will  be  easily 

ip  and  < 
beams 

downwards  from  these  parts;  one  of  each  pair 
of  these  oblique  beams  thrusts  outwards,  and  is 
directly  supported  by  the  abutment* ;  the  o'ber 
thrusts  inward  towards  k,  the  yielding  of  which 
is  prevented  by  the  longitudinal  pull  of  the  lower 
and  longer  oblique  beams  kq,  kr,  Id,  ka,  Ac.  In 
this,  and  other  modern  structures,  cast-iron  shoes 


seen  that  a  weight  upou  np  and  c*  will  bo  resisted 
by  direct  thrust  upon  the  beams  passing  obliquely 


Centering  of  Waterloo  Bridge. 

hare  been  successfully  used  for  the  tying  joints 
subject  to  the  longitudinal  pulling  strsin.  The 
flexible  G,  so  called  from  its  yielding  at  the  joints, 
and  varying  its  form  with  the  load  put  upon  it, 
is  now  abandoned.  It  was  chiefly  used  by  French 
engineers.  Thst  of  Perronet  for  the  bridge  of 
Neuilly  is  a  celebrated  example. 

Occasionally,  when  a  very  great  span  is  required, 
and  the  navigation  will  permit,  piers  are  built,  or 
piles  are  driven,  to  support  the  C,  and  the  design  is 
simplified  thereby. 
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Cupola*  like  the  Pantheon  and  St.  Peter's  at 
Rome,  St.  Paul's  in  London,  or  the  flat  domes  of  the 
Turkish  mosquea,  require  very  effective  centerings. 

CE'NTIGRADE.    See  Trkrmomrtcr. 

CE  NTIPEDE  (Scolopendra\  a  genus  of  Myri- 
apoda  <q.  v.),  having  a  long  slender  depressed 
body,  protected  by  coriaceous  plates,  21  pair  of 
leg*  distinct  eyes,  four  on  each  aide,  and  antennas 
with  17  joints.  The  name  is,  however,  popularly 
extended  to  species  of  nearly  allied  genera.  Centi- 
pedes run  nimbly,  feed  on  insects,  and  pursue  them 
into  their  lurking-places.  They  have  not  only  a 
pair  of  horny  jaws,  like  throe  of  insects,  but  also 
another  pair  of  organs  closely  connected  with  the 
mouth,  and  which  are  regarded  as  transformed  legs, 
dilated  and  united  at  the  base,  terminated  by  a 
strong  hook,  and  pierced  beneath  the  extremity 
for  the  emission  of  a  venomous  fluid,  which  makes 
their  bite  quickly  fatal  to  insects,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  larger  species,  very  painful  and  even  dangerous 


Centipede : 
B,  head,  magnified. 

to  the  larger  animals  and  to  man.  The  common  C. 
of  tropical  America  (S.  moreUane)  is  often  nine 
inches  or  a  foot  in  length.  A  specie*  found  in  the 
south  ef  Europe  (S.  einrftda'a)  is  nearly  as  large, 
but  its  bite  do  -s  not  seem  to  be  equally  venomous. 
It  m  iy  seem  strange  that  creatures  of  such  aspect 
as  centipedes  should  ever  have  been  thought  of  as 
human  food,  but  Humboldt,  in  his  Personal  Nar- 
rative, tell.''  us  that  he  hus  seen  Indian  children  of 
the  tribe  of  the  Chuyma*  draw  Urge  centipedes  out 
of  the  earth  arid  eat  them.  — Ttie  most  common 
British  C.  is  not  a  true  Scolope.ndra,  as  that  genus 
is  now  restricted,  but  is  very  nearly  allied  to  it. 
It  is  known  to  naturalist*  a*  Lithohiu*  forfieatue. 
It  is  very  plentiful  under  stones,  Ac.,  in  summer. 
Another  allied  genus,  OeophUiu,  of  more  numerous 
joints  and  slender  form,  contains  siilil"  species  which 
are  occasionally  phosphorescent,  one  of  which,  G. 
lontfif'trniit,  yellow,  with  a  rust-coloured  head,  is  very 
abundant  at  the  roots  of  turnips,  Ac.  It  is  sup- 
posed, however,  to  bo  rather  useful  limn  injurious, 
preying  on  the  destructive  larvae  of  insects. 

CENTLIVRE,   Susanna,   an    English  dramatic 
authoress,   was   the   daughter   of  a  Lincolnshire 
gentleman,  named  Freeman,  born  (most  probably) 
in    Ireland,    about    lit  SO. '    Her   early    history  is 
obscure  ;  but  such  were  her  wit  ami  beauty,  that  on 
her  arrival  in  London,  though  a  destitute  orphan, 
and  only  It)  years  of  age,  she  won  the  heart  of  a 
nephew  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who,  however,  died 
shortly  after  their  marriage.    Her  second  husband, 
an  olticer  named  Carrol,  lost  his  life  in  a  duel.  Left 
iu  extreme   poverty,  his    widow    endeavoured  to 
support  herself  by  writing  for  the  stage,  and  after  ] 
producing  a  tragedy  called  The  Perjured  JIutband  j 
(lierforined  first  in  171HJ),  made  her  appearance  on  \ 
the  stage.    She  afterwords  married  (17o6)  Joseph  j 
Centime,  principal   cook    to   Queen    Anne,  with  j 
whom  she  lived  happily  until  the  time  of  her  death.  . 
December  1,  1723.    Her  plays—  The  Btuibodg  (of 
which  the  leading  character,  '  Marplot,'  is  highly  ' 
amusiujj,  A  Bold  Stroke /or  a  Wife  (1717),  aiid  The  \ 


Wonder  (17141 — though  not  distinguished  by  purity 
of  style  or  truthfulness  of  portraiture,  are  lively  in 
their  plots,  and  have  kept  their  place  ou  the  stage. 

CE  NTO  (from  Gr.  kentrdu,  patchwork),  a  name 
applied  to  literary  trivialities  in  the  form  of  poems 
manufactured  by  putting  together  distinct  verses 
or  passages  of  one  author,  or  of  several  authors,  so 
as  to  make  a  new  meaning.  After  the  decay  of 
genuine  poetry  among  the  Greeks,  this  worthless 
verse-manufacture  came  into  vogue,  as  is  proved  by 
the  Uomero-centonee,  a  patchwork  of  lines  taken 
from  Homer  (edited  by  Tencher  at  Leipsic,  1793) ; 
but  it  was  much  more  common  among  the  Romans 
in  the  later  times  of  the  Empire,  when  Virgil  was 
frequently  abused  in  this  fashion,  as  in  the  ('  Xup- 
tiaiis  of  Ausonius  (who  gives  rules  for  the  composi- 
tion of  the  C),  and  especiallv  iu  the  C.  Virt/iltanta, 
constructed  in  the  4th  c.  by  Proba  Falconia,  wife 
of  the  Proconsul  Adelfius,  and  giving,  iu  Virgil's 
misplaced  words,  an  epitome  of  sacred  history  !  The 
C.  was  a  favourite  recreation  in  the  middle  ages. 
In  the  12th  c,  a  monk  named  Metellus  contrived  to 
make  a  cento  of  spiritual  hymns  out  of  Horace  aud 
Virgil. 

CENTO,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  16  miles  north- 
west of  Holugua,  is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  lertile 
plain  near  the  Reno.  It  is  celebrated  as  the  birth- 
place of  the  famous  painter  Guercino,  whose  house, 
adorned  with  paintings,  is  still  preserved;  and  in 
the  church  of  C.  arc  many  of  his  works.  Pop.  about 
5000. 

CENTRAL  FORCES  are  those  which  cause 
a  moving  body  to  tend  towards  some  point  or 
centre,  called  the  centre  of  force  or  motion,  The 
doctrine  of  C.  F.  has  for  its  starting-point  the  first 
law  of  motion — vir.,  that  a  body  not  acted  on  by 
any  external  force  will  remain  at  rej-t,  or  move 
uniformly  in  a  straight  line.  It  follows  from  this  law, 
that  if  a  body  iu  motion  either  changes  its  velocity 
or  direction,  some  external  force  is  acting  upon  it. 
The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  considers  the  paths  which 
bodies  will  describe  round  centres  of  force,  and 
the  varying  velocity  with  which  they  will  pass 
along  iu  these  paths.  It  investigates  the  law  of 
the  force  round  which  a  body  describes  a  known 
curve,  and  solves  the  inverse  problem,  and  many 
others,  the  general  statement  of  which  could  convey 
no  clear  idea  to  the  unmatbematical  reader.  Aa 
gravity  is  a  force  which  acta  ou  all  bodies  from 
the  earth's  centre,  it  affords  the  simplest  general 
illustration  of  the  action  of  a  central  force.  If  a 
stone  be  slung  from  a  string,  gravity  deflects  it  from 
the  linear  path  which  it  would  otherwise  pursue, 
and  makes  it  describe  a  curved  line  which  we  kuow 
would,  iu  vacuo,  be  a  parabola.  Again,  the  moon 
is  held  in  her  orbit  round  the  earth  by  the  action 
of  gravity,  which  is  constantly  preventing  her  from 
going  off  in  the  Hue  of  the  tangent  to  her  path  at 
any  instant,  which  she  would  do,  according  to  the 
first  law  of  motion,  if  not  deflected  therefrom  by 
any  external  force.  To  that  property  of  matter  by 
which  it  maintains  its  state  of  rest  or  motion,  unless 
acted  upon  by  other  matter,  has  been  given  the 
name  inertia. 

We  will  now  explain  how,  through  the  action  of 
a  central  force,  a  body  is  nude  to  descril>e  a  curxed 
path.  Suppose  it  to  have  moved  for  a  finite  time, 
and  conceive  the  time  divided  into  very  small  equal 
parts;  and  instead  of  the  central  force  acting  con- 
stantly, conceive  a  series  of  sudden  impulses  to  be 
given  to  the  body  in  the  direction  of  the  centre, 
at  the  end  of  each  of  the  equal  intervals,  and  then 
observe  what,  on  these  suppositions,  will  happen. 
Let  S  (see  fig.  1)  be  the  centre,  and  let  the  original 
motion  be  from  A,  on  the  line  AB,  w  hich  does  not 
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pass  through  S.  In  the  first  interval,  the  body  will 
move  with  a  uniform  velocity,  say  from  A  to  D.  Id 
the  second,  if  acted  on  by  force,  it  would  more 


/  D 


Fig.  L 

on  In  AB  produced  to  e.  Be  being  =  AB.  But  when 
it  arrive*  at  B,  it  receives  the  first  sudden  impulse 
towards  S.  By  the  composition  of  velocities  (q.  v.), 
it  will  move  now  with  a  new  bnt  still  uniform 
velocity  in  BO  instead  of  Be,  BC  being  the  diagonal 
of  the  parallelogram  of  which  the  sides  represent 
its  impressed  and  original  velocity.  Having  reached 
C  at  the  end  of  the  second  interval,  it  receives,  the 
second  impulse  towards  S.  It  will  now  move  in 
CD  instead  of  in  BC  produced.  If,  then,  we  suppose 
the  periods  of  time  to  be  indefinitely  diminished  in 
length,  and  increased  in  number,  the  broken  line 
ABCD  will  become  ultimately  a  continuous  curve, 
and  the  series  of  impulses  a  continuous  force.  This 
completes  the  explanation. 

Going  back,  however,  on  our  suppositions,  we 
may  here  establish  Newton's  leading  law  of  central 
forces.  That  the  body  must  always  move  in  the 
Bame  plane,  results  from  the  absence  of  any  force 
to  remove  it  from  the  plane  in  which  at  any  time 
it  may  be  moving.  The  triangles  ASB  and  BSC 
are  clearly  in  the  same  plane,  as  the  latter  is  on 
that  in  which  lie  the  lines  lie  and  BS.  Also,  since 
the  triangles  ASB,  BSc  are  equal,  being  on  equal 
bases,  AB,  Br,  and  triangle  BSC  =  triangle  BSc, 
as  thev  are  between  the  same  parallels,  rC  and 
BS,  it 'follows  (by  Euclid  I.  37)  that  ASB  =  BSC. 
So  BSC  =  CSD ;  and  so  on.  In  other  words,  the 
areas,  described  in  equal  times  by  the  line  (called 
the  radius  vector)  joining  the  centre  of  force  and 
the  body,  are  equnl.  As  this  is  true  in  the  limit, 
we  arrive,  by  the  composition  of  the  small  equal 
areas,  at  the  law  :  That  the  areas  described  by  the 
lines  drawn  from  the  moving  body  to  the  fixed  cen- 
tre of  force,  arc  all  in  one  plane,  and  proportional 
to  the  times  of  describing  them.  Very  few  of  the 
laws  of  C.  F.  nre  capable  of  being  proved  like  the 
preceding,  without  drawing  largely  on  Newton's 
lemmas,  with  which  we  shall  not  suppose  the  reader 
to  be  acquainted. 

Centrifugal  and  Centripetal  Force. — Wo  have 
shewn  that  a  body  continually  drawn  to  a  centre, 
if  it  has  an  original  motion  in  a  line  that  does  not 
pass  through  the  centre,  will  describe  a  curve.  At 
each  point  in  the  curve,  it  tends,  through  its  inertia, 
to  recede  from  the  curve,  and  proceed  in  the  tangent 
to  it  nt  that  point.  It  alwavg  tend*  to  move  in  a 
straight  line  in  the  direction  in  which  it  may  at 

any  time  be  moving,  and 
that  line,  by  the  defini- 
tions of  a  tangent  and  of 
curvature,  is  the  tangent 
to  the  curve  at  the  point. 
At  the  point  A  (see  fig.  2), 
it  will  endeavour  to  pro- 
ceed in  AD:  if  nothing 
hindered  it,  it  would  actu- 
ally proceed  in  that  line, 
ao  as,  in  the  time  in  which  it  describes  the  arc  of  the 
720 


curve  AE,  to  reach  the  point  D,  and  thus  recede 
the  length  DE  from  the  curve;  but  being  con* 
tinually  drawn  out  of  its  direction  into  a  curve  by 
a  force  to  a  centre,  it  falls  below  the  point  D  by 
the  distance  DE.  The  force  which  draws  it  through 
this  distance  is  called  the  centripetal  force,  and  that 
which  would  make  it  recede  in  the  same  time 
through  the  distance  DE  from  the  curve  is  called 
the  centrifugal  force.  It  may  be  remarked  that 
the  centrifugal  force  is  not,  iike  the  centripetal, 
an  impressed  or  external  force  acting  on  the  body. 
It  is  simply  the  assertion  of  the  body's  inertia 
under  the  circumstances  produced  by  the  'centripetal 
force. 

Many  familiar  illustrations  will  occur  to  the 
reader  of  the  action  of  what  is  called  the  centri- 
fugal force.  A  ball  fastened  to  the  end  of  a  string, 
and  whirled  round,  will,  if  the  motion  is  made 
sufficiently  rapid,  at  last  break  the  string,  and  fly  off. 
A  glass  of  water  tuny  be  whirled  so  rapidly  that, 
even  when  the  mouth  is  presented  downwards,  the 
water  will  still  be  retained  in  it,  by  the  cenirifugal 
force  pressing  it  up  against  the  bottom  of  the  glass. 
The  centrifugal  action  will  be  found  to  increase 
with  the  velocity.  In  all  cases  of  a  body  moving  in 
a  circle,  the  force,  it  can  be  proved,  varies  as  the 
square  of  the  velocity  of  the  body  at  the  mome  nt, 
and  in  the  inverse  ratio  of  the  radius.  As  in  this 
case  the  velocity  varies  as  the  radius  inversely,  it 
follows  that  the  force  is  as  the  inverse  cube  of  the 
radius.  As  in  the  case  of  circular  motion  the  body 
always  is  at  the  same  distance  from  the  centre,  it 
follows  that  the  centrifugal  and  centripetal  forteh  are 
equal  at  all  |K>ints  of  a  circular  orbit.  The  general 
law  for  all  orbits  is,  that  the  centrifugal  force  varies 
as  the  inverse  cube  of  the  distance  from  the  centre. 
As  the  attractive  force  of  gravitation  varies  as 
the  inverse  square  of  the  distunce,  it  may  hetice  be 
shewn  that  the  centrifugal  force  gives  perfect  secu- 
rity, notwithstanding  the  constant  attraction  of  the 
sun,  that  the  planets,  so  far  as  that  attraction  ia  con- 
cerned, will  never  full  into  the  sun. 

The  doctrine  of  C.  F.  owes  more  to  Kepler  and 
Sir  Isaac  Newton,  of  whose  philosophy  it  makes 
a  considerable  branch,  than  to  all  the  rest  of  the 
philosophers,  though  almost  all  the  leading  math*, 
niaticiuna  have  contributed  to  it.  The  doctrine  of 
centrifugal  forces  was  first  mentioned  by  Huygena, 
at  the  end  of  his  HoroJorfium  Otcillatoriwn,  pub* 
lished  in  1073  ;  but  Newton  whs  the  first  who  fully 
handled  the  doctrine,  at  least  so  far  as  regards  the 
conic  sections. 

CENTRALISATION,  a  term  which  has  lately 
come  into  general  use  for  expressing  a  tendency  to 
administer,  by  the  sovereign  or  the  central  govern- 
ment, mattcta  which  had  been  previously  under 
local  management.  We  cannot  properly  use  the 
term  towards  an  established  despotism,  for  there 
everything  is  already  directed  from  the  centre. 
The  legitimate  application  is  to  a  state  of  change 
from  local  to  central  management — a  change  in  the 
opposite  direction  would,  on  the  same  principle,  be 
called  localization.  Of  this  latter  change,  however, 
it  can  scarcely  be  said  that  we  have  any  recent 
example,  unless  it  may  be  found  in  the  systems  of 
self-government  lately  communicated  to  some  of  the 
British  colonics.  Ever  since  the  existing  European 
states  began  to  grow  out  of  the  chaos  of  the  fall  of 
the  Roman  empire,  there  has  been  a  continued 
progress  in  centralization.  That  empire  itself  w«a, 
however,  the  greatest  instance  of  (\  which  the  world 
has  yet  seen.  In  it  the  numerous  municipalities 
and  other  local  organizations  originally  existing  in 
Italy,  and  communicated  to  the  colonies,  were 
[  entirely  centralised.  The  empire,  such  as  it  had 
J  been  in  the  days  of  Constantinc,  was  the  type  alter 
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which  the  European  monarch*,  such  of  them  espe- 
cially as  became  mo:e  powerful  than  their  neigh- 
bours, were  over  striving;  and  a  few  of  them,  such 
as  Charlemagne,  and,  long  aft  or  wards,  Charles  V., 
seemed  to  have  almost  restored  it.  lit  thin  country, 
we  trace  C.  from  the  time  when  there  were  about  a 
doz  -it  kings  in  Britain,  ami  perhaps  ns  many  in 
Ireland,  till  the  united  kingdom  came  under  the 
rule  of  one  monarch.  A  subsidiary  C.  nt  the  same 
time  made  silent  progress,  absorbing  the  feudal 
power  of  the  aristocracy  and  the  municipal  privileges 
of  the  corporation*.  In  other  countries — as,  for  in- 
stance, in  France,  notwithstanding  her  desperate 
struggles  for  freedom,  this  process  of  C.  has  tended 
to  n  pare  irresponsible  despotism.  With  so  sad  a 
result  before  their  eyes,  a  distrust  of  C.  has  not  un- 
naturally been  felt  by  some  inhabitants  of  Great 
Britain."  But  the  British  constitution  possesses  a 
graud  remedy,  which  turns  the  process  to  good 
use  instead  of  mischief.  While  administrative 
authoritv  has  been  centralising  in  the  crown,  the 
controlling  power  of  parliament  has  been  increas- 
ing at  a  more  rapid  ratio,  so  th.it  the  vesting  of  a 
function  in  the  crown  or  central  government,  means 
the  putting  it  under  the  control  of  parliament, 
anil  especially  of  the  peoples'  representatives  in  the 
House  of  Ci. unions.  There  is  nothing  done  in  any 
of  the  offices  under  the  government  for  which  a 
secretary  of  state,  or  some  other  member  of  the 
minisrrv,  may  not  at  any  time  be  called  to  account 
in  parliament.  The  efficiency  of  this  control  was  in 
a  manner  proved  by  one  or  two  instances  in  which 
offices  with  central  powers  were  created,  without 
being  connected  with  any  of  the  great  state  depart- 
ments. There  were,  for  instance,  the  English  Poor- 
law  Board,  and  the  Board  of  Health.  Both  created 
much  discontent  and  oittcv  about  C  ,  and  it  was 
fomd  neccs-ary  to  transfer  their  functions  to  the 
great  government  departments,  the  heads  of  which 
are  immediately  responsible  to  |>arliamcnt.  It  is  not 
the  policy  of  this  country  in  any  case  to  abolish 
local  niauairemeut,  but  rather  to  nid  and  direct  it 
from  the  central  authoritv.  The  constituent*  of 
local  bodies  are  often  disinclined  to  watch  or  control 
them,  and  the  business  falls  into  the  hands  of  incap- 
able or  deigning  men,  or  is  otherwise  mismanaged. 
A  very  little  central  help — especially  from  a  quarter 
when-  the  proceedings  of  other  bodies  of  the  same 
kind  are  known — remedies  such  defects.  One  of  the 
methods  in  which  the  government  has  of  late  been 
in  use  to  exercise  its  central  power,  has  been  by  the 
appointment  of  inspectors,  who  make  reports  which 
are  laid  before  parliament.  This  is,  in  reality, 
nothing  more  than  a  method  of  concentrating  public 
opinion  on  the  proceeding*  inspected  and  reported 
on,  and  as  such  it  is  verv  efficacious. 

CEN  THE  OF  GRAVITY  is  that  point  in  a 
bo  Iv  or  .system  of  bodies  rigidly  connected,  upon 
which  (lie  body  or  svsti.ni  acted  upon  only  by  the 
force  of  gravity,  will  balance  itself  in  all  positions. 
Though  the  action  of  gravity  enters  this  definition, 
many  of  the  properties  of  the  point  are  independ- 
ent of  that  loree,  and  might  be  enunciated  and 
proved  without  conceiving  it  to  exist.  By  some, 
accordingly,  the  point  has  been  called  the  center 
of  tini'jtitdi'.h;  and  by  others,  the  roitrn  of  jmrallr' 
j'urrii.  Such  a  point  exists  in  every  body  and 
n\ stem,  and  only  one  such  point.  Every  l«ody  may 
be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  a  multitude  of  minute 
particles  connected  by  cohesion,  and  so  far  a-  its 
balance  under  gravity  is  concerned,  each  of  the-e 
may  be  supposed  to  be  removed,  and  its  place  occu- 
pied by  a  force  proportioned  to  its  weight.  Instead 
of  the  body,  on  these  suppositions,  we  should  then 
have  a  system  of  parallel  forces,  the  lines  from  the 


Fig.  1. 


as  parallel.  But  a  system  of  parallel  forces  (see 
Parallel  Forcks)  has  a  single  resultant  acting 
through  a  fixed  point,  whose  position  is  independent 
of  the  position  in  space  of  the  points  of  application 
of  the  component  forces,  provided  their  relative, 
positions  in  the  system  continue  unchanged.  This 
point  is  the  t'.  of  G.  ;  and  if  it  be  supported,  it 
is  clear  that  the  body  will  balance  itself  upon  it  in 
all  positions.  The  same  reasoning  obviously  applies 
to  any  system  of  bodies  rigidly  connected.  It  U 
usual  to  'demonstrate  this  and  the  general  rule  for 
finding  the  C.  of  G.  by  proving  it  first  in  the  case 
of  two  heavy  particles  forming  a  body  or  system, 
and  then  extending  the  proof  to  the  case  of  any 
number  of  particles.  Let  1'  and  Q  (see  fig.  1)  be 
two  heavy  particles.  Join  P  and  0,  and  divide  the 
line  l'Q  in  ('.  so  that  weight  of  1'  :  weight  of 
0  :  :  CQ  :  CP.  Then  C  will  be  the  C.  of  G. 
of  P  and  Q.  Draw  ACB  horizontal,  aod  PM, 
ON"  vertical,  meeting 
AB  in  M  and  N. 
Then  if  P  and  Q 
represent  the  weights 
of  P  and  g,  we  have 
P  :  g  :  :  Cg  :  CP. 
But  CO  :  CP  :  :  CN* 
:  CM  by  similar  tri- 
angles. Therefore 

P  ':  g  :  :  CN"  :  CM,  and  P.CM  —  g.CN".  P  and  g, 
therefore,  are  balanced  about  C.  Sec  Balanci:  aud 
Lkver.  This  is  true  in  all  positions  of  P  ami  g,  for 
no  assumption  was  made  as  to  their  positions.  C, 
therefore,  is  their  centre  of  gravity.  Also,  we  may 
conceive  P  and  g  to  be  removed  (see  Parallel 
Font  i.s),  and  in  their  stead  a  particle  at  C  equal 
to  them  taken  together  in  weight.  If,  now,  tho 
system  contained  three,  it  is  clear  how  we  should 
proceed  to  liml  its  centre  of  gravity;  having  found 
the  C.  of  G.  of  two,  we  should  consider  the  system 
as  formed  of  two — viz.,  the  equivalent  of  the  first 
two  at  their  ('.  of  G.,  and  the  third,  when  the 
case  would  fall  under  that  already  treated ;  and 
so  on,  extending  the  rule  to  a  system  containing 
any  number  of  particles.  Apart'  from  this  rule, 
however,  it  is  possible,  in  the  case  of  most  regular 
homogeneous  bodies,  to  fix  upm  their  centres  of 
gravity  from  general  considerations.  The  C.  of 
G.  of  a  straight  line,  for  instance,  must  clearly 
be  in  its  middle  point.  Ft)  the  0.  of  G,  of  a 
uniform  homogeneous  cylinder  must  be  in  tho 
middle  point  of  its  axis.  It  must  bo  in  the 
axis,  for  the  cylinder  clearly  is  equally  balanced 
about  its  axis,  h  must  also  be  somewhere  in  its 
middle  circular  section,  for  it  will  balance  itself  on 
a  knife-edge  under  that  section.  It  must,  therefore, 
be  in  n  point  where  that  section  cuts  the  axis, 
or  in  the  middle  of  the  axis.  The  C.  of  G.  of  a 
uniform  material  plane  triangle  may  be  found  from 
similar  consideration*.  The  triangle  ABC  (see 
tig.  2)  may  be  supposed  to  be  made  up  of  uniform 
material  lines  parallel  to  its  base  AB;  each  of 
these  will  balance  upon  its  middle  point.  The 
whole  triangle,  therefore,  will  balance  upon  the  line 
Cl>,  which  bisects  the  base  AB  aud  all  ' 
parallel  to  it.  In  c 
the  same  way,  tho 
triangle  will  balance 
upon  the  line  AE, 
bisecting  BC.  But 
if  a  liguie  balances 
it«elf  U|  on  a  line,  its 
C.  of  0.  must  lie  in  A' 
that  line.  The  C. 
of  (J.  of  the  triangle 
is  therefore  i;i  C|i,  mid  a 


i-i  »'[?.    It  must  there- 

Tarious  particles  to  the  earth's  centre  being  regarded   fore  be  nt  y  where  these  lines  intersect,  n  being  the 
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only  point  they  have  in  common.  Now,  by  geometry, 
we  know  that  g  divides  CD,  so  that  C<j  —  j  CI). 
Hence  the  rule  for  rinding  the  C.  of  G.  of  a  triangle  : 
Draw  a  line  from  the  vertex,  biscetiug  the  base,  and 
measure  off  t'#,  two-thirds  of  the  line,  p  in  the 
centre  of  gravity.  By  a  similar  method,  the  C.  of  G. 
of  a  great  number  of  figures  may  be  determined. 

The  above  method  applies  ouly  where  the  figure  of 
the  body  is  regular,  uud  its  mass  homogeneous.  But 


body  which  are  nearest  to  the  axis  of 
would,  as  simple  pendulums,  vibrate  more  Vapidly 
than  those  more  remote.  Being  connected,  however, 
o»  parts  of  the  solid  body,  they  vibrate  all  in  the 
same  time.  But  this  connection  does  not  affect 
their  tendrncus  to  vibrate  as  simple  pendulum*,  and 
the  motion  of  the  body  which  they  compose  is  a 
compromise  of  these  tendencies  of  its  particles. 
Those  nearest  the  axis  are  retarded  hv  the  more 


many  bodies,  besides  being  irregular,  are  formed  by  remote,  while  the  more  remote  arc  urged  on  by  the 
the  agglomeration  of  particles  of  different  specific  ,  nenrer.  Among  these  particles  there  is  always  one 
gravities.  Of  these,  the  C.  of  G.  can  be  found  only  to  be  found  in  which  the  accelerating  and  retarding 
by  experiment,  though  not  always  satisfactorily.  , effects  of  the  rest  are  mutually  neutralised,  and 
Let  the  body  be  suspended  by  a  taring,  and  allowed  which  vibrates  in  the  same  time  as  it  w  ould  if  it 
to  find  its  position  of  equilibrium.    The  equilibrium  |  were  unconnected  with  the  other  parts  of  the  hodv, 


being  due  to  the  tension  of  the  string  counter 
balancing  gravity,  it  follows  that  the  tension  is  in 
the  same  line  with  that  on  which  gravity  acts  on  the 
body.  But  the  tension  acts  on  the  line  of  the  string, 
which  therefore  passes  through  the  centre  of  gravity. 
Mark  its  direction  through  the  body.  Suspending 
it  then  by  another  poiu%  wo  should  ascertain  a 


and  simply  connected  by  a  tine  thread  to  the  axis 
of  suspension.  The  point  in  the  body  occupied  by 
this  particle,  is  its  centre  of  oscillation.  By  ihis 
C.  of  O.  the  calculations  respecting  the  vibration  of 
a  solid  body  are  rendered  as  simple  as  those  of  a 
molecule  of  inconsiderable  magnitude.  All  the 
properties  which  belong  to  a  single  pendnlum  may 


second  line  in  which  lies  the  centre  of  gravity,  i  be  transferred  to  a  nitrating  body  of  any  magnitude 


and  figure,  by  considering  it  ns  equivalent  to  a 
single  particle  of  matter  vibrating  at  its  centre  of 
oscillation. 

The  determination  of  the  position  of  the  C.  of  0.  of 
a  body  usually  requires  the  aid  of  the  calculus.    It  is 
n  aVi's "or  point  of'suspension  were  coilectcdfa  given  ;  nlwa.V8  f»rthn  fiotn  the  axis  of  suspension  than  the 
force  applied   would    produce  the   same    angular   crntre  ol  P™V'»J      ««d  always  in  the  line  joining 


The  C.  of  (1.,  then,  must  be  where  these  lines  inter 
sect. — For  the  effect  on  the  stability  of  bodies  of  the 
position  of  the  C.  of  0.,  see  Stability. 

CENTRE  OF  GYRATION"  is  the  point  at 
which,  if  the  whole  mass  of  a  body  rotating  round 


velocity  as  it  would  if  applied  at  the  same  point  to 
the  body  itself.  The  C.  of  G.  bears  a  strong  analogy 
to  the  centre  of  oscillation.  The  cases  differ  only 
in  this,  that  in  the  latter  the  operating  forces  are 
supposed  to  act  at  every  point  of  the  moving  body, 
while  in  the  former  there  is  only  one  force  acting 
upon  one  point  The  C.  of  G.  is  found  by  the  fol- 
lowing rule  :  Divide  the  moment  of  inertia  of  the 


rotating  mass  by  the  mass  of  the  body,  and  extract   °1  suspension. 


the  centre  of  gravity  and  the  point  of  suspension, 
when  the  body  is  susjionded  from  a  point.  The  rulo 
for  finding  it  in  such  a  case  is:  If  S  be  the  point  of 

suspension,  and  0  the  C.  of  0.,  SO  —  2  (",rf1) ;  or 

it  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  the  moment 
of  inertia  of  the  body  by  the  product  of  its  mass  into 
the  distance  of  its  centre  of  gravity  from  the  point 


the  square  root  of  the  quotient.  The  result  is  the 
distance  of  the  point  from  the  axis  of  rotation. 
The  moment  of  inertia,  it  may  be  stated,  is  the  sum 
of  the  products  of  the  weight  of  ench  point  of  the 
mass  by  the  square  of  the  perpendicular  distance  of 
that  point  from  the  axis. 

CENTRE  OF  MAGNITUDE  or  FIGURE  (see 
Centre  ok  Gravity).  C.  of  M.  is  the  point  on  which 
plane  figures  and  curved  surfaces  would  balance 
themselves,  supposing  their  areas  to  have  weight. 
Thus,  the  centre  of  a  circle  is  its  centre  of  magnitude. 
Otherwise,  C.  of  M.  or  F.  is  a  point  so  situated  that 
all  straight  lines  passing  through  it,  and  terminated 
by  the  circumference  or  superficies  of  the  figure  or 
surface,  are  bisected  in  it. 

CENTRE  OF  OSCILLATION.  Referring  to 
the  article  Fk-Nkuli  m,  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
time  of  a  pendulum's  vibration  increases  with  its 
length,  being  always  proportioned  to  the  square  root 
of  its  length.    This  is  strictly  true  only  of  tho  sini- 


CE'NTRE  OF  PERCUSSION.  The  C.  of  P. 
of  a  body  or  a  system  of  bodies  revolving  nhout 
a  point  or  axis,  is  that  point  in  it,  which  striking 
an  immovable  object,  the  whole  mass  shall  not 
incline  to  either  side,  but  rest,  as  it  were,  in 
cquilibrio,  without  acting  on  the  centre  or  axis  of 
suspension.  If  the  body  be  moving  freely,  then 
the  C.  of  P.  is  that  point  in  it  at  which  its  whole 
impetus  is  supposed  to  be  concentrated.  In  this 
case,  if  the  body  struck  with  its  C.  of  P.  an 
immovable  obstacle,  and  if  it  were  perfectly  rigid 
and  inelastic,  it  would  come  to  perfect  repose ; 
whereas,  if  it  struck  the  obstacle  with  any  other 
point,  a  rotatory  motion  would  be  produced  in  it. 
When  the  body  is  moving  freely,  and  there  is  no 
rotatory  motion,  the  C.  of  P.  coincides  with  the 
centre  of  gravity.  If  the  body  be  moving  round  a 
1  point  or  axis  of  suspension,  the  C.  of  F.  coincides 
!  with  the  centre  of  oscillation.  The  more  compli- 
I  cated  case  of  a  bodv  rotating  round  an  axis  within 


I  it,  would  require,  for  Us  explanation,  aunlvtical 

pie  pendulum,  in  which  tho  iwiidulous  bodv  is  sup-     '      .       . .  V           .  '.    .,    ,  '.     -,  , 

■       i.i            i  .      •    . '         -,i      '  i  .    \    i  formu  re  which  cannot  conveniently  be  translated 

posed  to  have  no  determinate  magnitude,  and  to  be  , .  .        ,.        .  — 


connected  with  the  point  of  suspension  by  an  inflexi- 
ble wire  without  weight.  If,  however,  the  vibrating 
body  have  a  determinate  magnitude,  then  the  time 
of  vibration  w  ill  vary,  not  with  the  square  root  of  its 
length,  but  with  the  square  root  of  the  distance  from 
the  axis  of  suspension  of  a  point  in  tho  body  called 
its  centre  of  oscillation. 

If  each  part  of  the  vibrating  body  were  separ- 
ately connected  with  the  axis  of  suspension  by  a 
fine  thread,  and  entirely  disconnected  from  the  rest 
of  the  body,  it  would  form  an  independent  simple 
pendulum,  and  oscillate  ns  such — the  time  of  each 
vibration  being  as  the  square  root  of  the  length  of 


into  ordinary  language.  There  arc  many  positions 
which  the  axis  may  have  in  which  there  will  be  no 
0.  of  P.— i.  e.,  there  will  be  no  direction  in  which 
an  impulse  could  be  applied  without  producing  a 
shock  uiton  the  axis.  One  ca'c  of  this  sort  is  that 
of  the  axis  being  a  principal  axis  through  the  centre 
of  gravity. 

CE  NTRE  OF  PRE  SSURE.  The  C.  of  P.  of 
any  surface  immersed  in  a  fluid  is  the  |>oint  in 
which  the  resultant  of  the  pressures  of  the  fluid 
on  the  several  points  meets  the  surface.  When  the 
bottom  of  a  vessel  containing  fluid,  or  when  a 
plane  immersed  in  fluid,  Ls  horizontal,  the  pressure 


its  thread.    It  follows  that  those  particles  of  the  on  every  point  of  it  U  the  same,  being  that  due 
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CENTRIFUGAL  AND  CENTRIPETAL — CEPHALOPODA. 


to  the  weight  of  the  column  of  fluid  standing 
ubove  the  bottom  or  plane.  In  either  case,  tho 
pressures  at  the  different  points  obviously  form  a 
system  of  equal  parallel  forces,  whose  centre  will  be 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  bottom  or  plane,  their 
resultant  passing  through  this  point  being  the  sum 
of  all  their  forces.  But  when  the  plane  is  inclined 
at  any  anglo  to  the  surface  of  the  fluid,  the  pressure 
is  not  the  same  at  all  points,  but  is  obviously  greater 
at  the  lower  than  at  the  upper  points,  for  the  lower 
have  to  support  tuller  columns  of  the  fluid.  The 
resultant  of  these  forces,  then,  will  not  pass  through 
the  centre  of  gravity  of  the  surface,  but  through 
a  point  below  it.  This  point  is  the  C.  of  P.,  and 
evidently  will  lie  below  the  centre  of  gravity  for  all 
fluids  in  which  the  pressure  increases  with  the 
depth.  If  the  surface  pressed  upon  form  part  of 
the  containing  vessel,  and  be  supposed  movable,  it 
will  be  kept  at  rest  by  a  pressure  equal  to  the  sum 
of  the  fluid  pressures  applied  at  the  C.  of  P.,  and 
acting  in  the  opposite  direction.  In  the  case  of 
a  vessel  wit.li  a  parallelogram  for  one  side,  the  C.  of 
P.  is  ut  the  distance  of  one-third  of  the  height  from 
the  bottom.  In  the  case  of  a  triangular  vessel  whose 
base  is  at  the  bottom,  it  is  one-fourth  of  the  height 
only. 

CENTRIFUGAL  axo  CENTRIPETAL  are 
terms  used  in  Botany  to  designate  two  different 
kinds  of  inflorescence,  or  modes  of  flowering  of 
plants.  When  the  llowcr-hud  which  terminates  | 
the  floral  nxis,  and  is  central  in  the  inflorescence, 
is  tho  tirst  to  expand — in  which  case  the  others  arc 
developed  in  succession  from  the  centre  outwards — 
the  inflorescence  is  said  to  be  enitrifuyal.  When 
the  outermost  flowers  expand  first,  the  inflorescence 
is  ctntripttal,  as  is  the  case  iu  catkins,  spikes,  and 
raceme-',  in  which  the  flowers  nearest  the  base  ore 
the  first  to  expand,  and  those  nearest  the  apex  the 
last.  These  modes  of  inflorescence  are  very  charac- 
teristic of  different  plants,  of  genera,  and  of  orders. 

CENTRIFUGAL    FORCE.     Pec  Ckxtrai. 

FolULS. 

CENTRIPETAL    FORCE.     See  Central 
For.i  k-s. 

CK1MIAE  LIS    See  Ipecaci  axiia. 

CEPIIALA  SPIP,  u  genus  of  fossil  Ganoid  fishes, 
of  v>hich  six  species  have  been  described,  two 
belonging  to  the  Upper  .Silurian,  and  four  to  the 
Devonian  measures.  The  head  was  protected  by 
a  Lrgo  ganoid  plate,  sculptured  externally  with 
circular  radiating  markings.  Agassiz  gave  the  name 
C.  <>u -klei-headed)  from  this  extraordinary  cover- 
ing, which  has  very  much  the  appearance  of,  and 
was  formerly  supposed  to  be,  the  cephalic  shield  of 
an  A^'ijilius.  The  body  was  covered  with  ihoiu-  ■ 
boid  il  enamelled  scales,  and  furnished  with  dorsal 
and  pectoral  fins  :  it  terminated  in  a  large  heiero- 
cercal  tail.  In  a  graphic  description  of  this  fossil  in 
his  <>'l  Red  ,s'-z/»/(,'.>«r,  Miller  thus  sketches  the 
general  appearance  of  the  animal:  '  lias  the  reader 
ever  Ti'ii  a  saddler's  cutting-knife— a  tool  with  a 
crescent-shaped  blade,  and  the  handle  fixed  trans- 
versely in  the  centre  of  its  concave  side?  In  general 
ouilin  \  the  C.  resembled  this  tool;  tho  crescent- 
shaped  blade  representing  the  head,  the  transverse 
handle-  the  body.1  The  cmlo-skeleton  was  carti- 
laginous, retaining  the  nutoehord  through  life.  The 
flexible  body,  assisted  by  the  large  tail  and  the  fins, 
would  give  the  C.  the  power  of  moving  rapidly- 
through  the  water.  Being  a  predaceous  fish,  it  mus't 
have  o  >en  «  formidable  enemy  to  its  associates  in 
the  Pala-ozoic  seas,  for,  besides  its  power  of  rapid 
motion,  the  sharp  margin  of  its  shield  probably 
did  the  work  of  a  vigorously  hurled  javelin,  as  in 
sword-fish.    This  genus  was  originally  named 


Attrrotejna  (star-scale),  from  the  circular  markings 
on  its  cephalic  shield. 

CEPIIALO'NIA,  or  CEFALONIA,  the  largest 
of  the  seven  Ionian  Islands  (q.  v.),  is  situated  at  the 
entrance  of  the  Gulf  of  Lepanlo  or  Corinth,  in 
lat.  3SC  3'— 38^  art'  N„  and  long.  2n':  21'— 20°  E. 
It  is  irregular  in  shape.  Its  greatest  length  is 
about  30  miles,  and  its  total  area  3-lsi  square 
miles.  Its  surfuee  is  mountainous,  the  soil,  for  the 
most  part  thin,  and  water  very  scarce.  The  inhabi- 
tants, however,  are  industrious  and  enterprising, 
and  have  planted  vineyards  wherever  the  grape 
will  grow,  and  currants  and  olive-oil  are  also 
produced  for  export.  The  climate  is  v.  u"in  and 
agreeable.  The  population  in  1 858  amounted  to 
72,531.  The  numbers  who  are  brought  up  to 
the  medical  profession  are  remarkable ;  it  is  said 
that  there  is  hardly  a  town  in  the  Levant  which 
has  not  a  practitioner  from  Cephalonia.  The 
inhabitants  are  also  much  more  disposed  to  engage 
in  foreign  trade  than  their  brethren  of  Corfu  or 
Zante,  and  own  more  vessels.  The  Island  is  subject 
to  frequent,  but  slight  earthquakes.  There  is 
always  a  small  English  garrison  kept  at  C,  and 
steamers  ply  weekly  between  it  and  Malta  and 
Greece  (Pattas).  The  language  spoken  is  a  Greek 
dialect.  The  chief  towns  are  Argostoli  (q.  v.)  and 
Lixuri. 

C.  is  called  by  ITomer  Same  or  Samos,  and  during 
the  heroic  age  was  subject  to  Ulysses,  whose  resi- 
dence was  in  the  neighbouring  isle  of  Ithaca  (q.  v.). 
Later,  C.  appears  under  the  name  of  Cephallenia. 
It  successively  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Athenians, 
Romans,  Byzantines,  and  Venetians,  from  the  last 
of  whom  it  was  several  times  wrested  by  the  Turks. 
On  the  ruin  of  the  Venetian  Republic  in  1797,  it 
was  seized  by  the  French,  who  were  in  their  turn 
ili.dodged  by  the  Russians.  In  1809,  it  finally  came 
into  the  possession  of  England. 

CEPIIALO  PODA  (Or.  head-footed),  a  class  of 
mollusks,  the  highest  in  organisation  of  that  division 
of  the  animal  kingdom.  To  this  class  belong  the 
Nautili,  Spirulie,  Argonauts,  Poulpes,  Squids  or 
Calamines,  Cuttle-fish,  &e„,  of  the  present  time, 
and  the  Ammonites,  Belemnites,  Ac.  of  former 
geological  periods.  The  C.  are  all  marine,  ami  only 
a  few  of  them  are  capable  of  leaving  the  water,  and 
moving  about  in  search  of  food  on  the  shore. 

The  C.  receive  their  name  from  having  organs  of 
prehension  and  locomotion  attached  to  tho  head, 
an  arrangement  innards  which  a  gradual  approach 
may  be  traced  in  the  highest  gastoropod  (q.  v.) 
moilusks.  These  organs  have  been  variously  desig- 
nated armx,  frrl,  ami  (rnlaculu.  They  '  have  no  true 
homology'  with  the  limbs  of  vertebrate  nnimals, 
but  are  only  analogous  to  them  in  respect  of  the 
purposes  which  they  serve. — The  body  of  the  0.  is 
a  bag.  formed  of  the  mattt't  (see  Mollis'' a  ),  open 
only  at  the  end  to  which  the  head  is  attached.  lit 
some,  this  bag  is  almost  spherical,  and  locomotion 
is  accomplished  only  by  the  nppendages  of  the 
head;  in  others,  the  body  is  elongated,  and  fur- 
nished with  two  fin-like  expansions,  which  are  the 
principal  instruments  of  locomotion.  In  locomo- 
tion by  the  fin",  a  cephalopod  swims  like  a  fish, 
with  the  head  first,  and  often  very  rapidly ;  in 
locomotion  by  the  arms,  it  drags  itself  along,  laying 
hold  of  any  object  within  reach  by  means  of  suckers, 
with  which  tho  arms  are  furnished.  Some  C.  are 
capable  also  of  moving  backwards  through  the 
water  by  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  of 
a  muscular  web  which  unites  the  bases  of  the 
arms;  some  appear  to  depend  for  a  similar  power 
of  swimming  backwards  upon  the  forcible  ejection 
of  water  from  the  cavity  which  contains  the  gills. 
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CEPHALOPODA. 


The  head  of  a  eephulopod  is  roundish,  generally  the  Inbranth'uita  they  are  only  eight  or  ten  in 
furnished  with  two  large  and  prominent  eyes,  very  number,  furnished  with  suckers  (iwvfi/ou-'.i);  two  of 
similar  in  structure  to  those  of  vertebrate  animals.  ,  them,  when  they  are  ten  in  number,  being  much 
There  are  also  ears,  but  they  consist  merely  of  liille 
cavities,  one  on  each  side  of  the  brain,  in  euch  of 
which  is  suspended  a  membranous  sac  containing  a 
small  stone.  The  organs  of  smell  are  not  very 
certainly  known,  but  it  appeun*  that  the  ('.  possesses 

this  sense,  as  well  as  that  of  taste,  of  which  the  j  object,  with  an  aperture  in 
character  of  the  tongue  is  much  more  indicative  |  the  centre   leading  into  a 
than  in  many  vertebrate  animals.— The  brain  forms 
a  ring  around  the  gullet.    The  whole  nervous  system 


lunger  than  the  re.-. I,  and  diilcring  fiom  them  in 
form.  The  suckers  are  very  admirably  constituted 
— an  adhesive  disk  of  niu.scul.ir  membrane,  often 
having  a  cartilaginous  circlet,  capable  of  most 
exact    application    to  any 


Cephalopoda  Loligopsis. 


is  more  complex  than  in  the  lower  mnllusk-. — The 
mouth  opens  in  the  midst  of  the  circle  of  arms.  It 
is  furnished  with  a  strong  horny  beak  of  two 
mandibles,  moving  vertically,  not  unlike  the  bill  of 
a  parrot,  but  the  upper  mandible  the  shorter  of  tin- 
two.— The  digesrjve  apparatus  is  verv  complicated,  with  a  peculiar  -cc'ciioi..  capable  of  b<  ing  expelled 
The  gullet  swells  out  into  a  crop,  and  there  is  a    at  will  to  darken  the  water,  at.d  facilitate  the  escape 


cavity,  the  bottom  of  which 
can  be  retracted  like  a  pi-ton 
so  as  to  form  a  vacuum, 
and  render  the  adhesion  of 
the  sucker  close  and  firm, 
whil>t  on  the  muscular 
action  being  interrupted  or 
reversed,  it  immediately  lets 
go  its  hold.  The  poulpe  has 
each  of  its  eight  l!e\ib!e 
arms  crowded  with  l.o  pair 
of  such  suckers,  and  as  an 
animal  of  tins  kind  exists  on 
some  t topical  shores,  with 
arms  about  two  feet  long,  it 
is  not  wonderful  that  it  is 
reckoned  dangerous.  Still  (  ''ph"'<>!«>dn.  suckers  of : 
more  formidable,  however,  A.  n  sinr!f  «nrk.-.  sl.lc  vf.-w; 

are  the  llonk-soiiids  of  the  .H-  "  l",,r,l"tl  "f  "nr  °r  th* 
n      .     o  .1       .         i  t«  nt.-»  inn,     Willi  M-vrrnl 

I-outh   Seas,   the  two  long   M„  k..r«,  fri>nt    Ti,  u  .  „( 

arms  of  w  hich  have  stickers   carr'liiL-iruins   rln  l.  t ;  h, 

furnished  in  the  eetitie  with    r'.       1  ™j»>-:  <\  fl-tnn. 
,      ,  •  .      .i  MCtlou  of  tlir  tentacle. 

a  book   to  enter  into  the 

flesh  of  any  en  atuie  of  which  they  may  lay  hold, 
and  «o  more  cfi.  cl italic  1o  secure  tluir  prer. 

The  sexes  are  distinct  in  all  the  cephalopoda. 
The  eggs  have  a  horny  coveting,  and  after  their 
cxti  it-inn  from  the  jaunt,  be  come  agglutinated  into 
masses  of  vatiou>  fortes.  The  voting,  fiotn  the  first, 
very  much  lescmhlc  the  mature  animals  except  in 
-  i  / ,  ■ 

All  the  T>',l><u,ch'<<}(,i  are  provided  with  a  peculiar 
organ  of  defence,  called  an  'ii  k-hng,"  which  is  want- 
ing in  the  7VVn',..-i,7, This  ink-bag  is  tilled 


gizzard  as  muscular  as  that  of  a  bird.  The  intes- 
tine, after  a  few  convolutions,  terminates  in  the 
eavitv  which  contains  the  gills,  at  the  base  of  the 
funnel  by  which  the  water  is  ejected  after  having 
supplied  air  for  respiration.  This  eavitv  is  situated 
within  the  mantle  or  bag,  anil  separated  from  the 
other  vi-cera  by  a  membranous  partition 


Into  it 


of  the  cephalojiod. 

The  Tetiabrauehiate  ('.  have  a  chambered  shell. 
See  Nai  iii  i  s.  The  I 'ibt atiehiale  (_".  have  no 
external  shell — the  shell  of  the  female  Argonaut 
v.'(  being  scarce'y  nn  exception — but  tl  oy  have 
;;n  ii.tert.al  shell  (cuttle-fish  bone,  kc),  sotrVftmcs 
merely  rudiiticitarv,  included  between  two  folds  of 


the  water  is  freely  admitt-d  by  means  of  a  .-lit  the  mantle,  and  apparently  h.tct.d.  d  to  give  sup|H>rt 
or  valvular  opening,  being  drawn  in  by  mu-cular    to  the  iolt  body  of  the  animal. 


action,  and  again  expelled  with  con-idetab!e  ftuce 
through  the  funnel,  which  opens  at  the  neck,  and 
v,i:h  its  current  all  secret  ions,  eggs,  and  excrements 
arc  carried  forth.  There  are  only  two  g,IK  in  the 
greater  numb,  r  of  existing  ('.,  the  onlv  exceptions 
being  the  two  or  three  known  species  of  X„ »<;!»*, 
which  have  four  gills;  ;,nd  two-gill,  "d  < '.  —  the  order 

Jlii,r.i ,:,ifti — are     in     tnaliv     re-;  *>    of  higher 

organi-  <t ion  than  the  four-gilled  —  the  order  'J'rtrn- 
tri!«.'iMi/.i  —  which,  although  containing  »o  few 
recent,  contains  a  va-t  number  ol  l.i— il  s|w'cics 
Each  gil!  con-isrs  of  inanv  tie nihraiioi:-  plates, 
f.xeii    to  two   -id.'-  of  a   stalk.-    The  heart    in  the 

VI  U-til  r ,i ,><■/,, i  con-i-ts  of  a  sing!  •  xeiiiii.  1..  «>i.!\  ; 


are  all  very  voracious,  feeding  on  fish, 
crustaceans,  Ac.    Even  a  powerful  crab 


The  C 

mo  I  hi: 

is  not  safer  from  the  attacks  of  a  I  Abranchiate 
cepluilopod  little  bigger  than  itself;  the  arms,  so 
abundantly  provided  with  sinkers,  seize  il,  and 
trammel  every  inov  a  uient.  w  hilst  the  pai  rot-like  beak 
is  strong  enough  to  break  the  hard  shell.  (Ytll.-f;-h 
and  -i|uids  are  often  Very  t ronbh  -otiie  to  f.-h.  ni  en, 
follow  ing  shoa's  of  fi  h,  an<l  devnuiir  g  great  m. tubers 
ol  them  after  thev  are  eurangb  .1  in  the  net. 

l'os-il  C.  exist  in  nil  the  strata  which  form  the 
earth's  crust.  The  order  7« liiihrninhintii  is  almost 
exclusively  n  fossil  order,  being  icpic-etitid  by 
not    more    than  four  recent    sp.  eics.     W  ith  the 


but  i-esid-s  ili-  *./.«•......;.•  heart,  th-  I >,'■;:,...■/, :„t.i   e'.eeption  of  two  genera.  .Y.mti.'ii*  and  Aturi.i,  this 

order  is  confined  to  primary  and  s.  coti.'.aty  rocks, 
ii  gill,  by' which  the  blood  is   The  two  groups  into  which  it  is  divided  are  al.-o 

characteristic  of   geological  epochs.      The  y<inti- 
./<r,  with  simple  or  gently   undulating  septa.  Mid 


have  two  bfnurliial  or  r<  */»''  rnti»->i  heait-,  contractile 
resei  v i  ii  -.,  on"  lor  eacf 
forced  into  lie   e  ori-.iti-. 

The  'arms'  or  'feci'  are  vary  nnnieroes  in  the 
T'irnl.r,i;,-I,i.ii,t.  nor    pnai  h  i   with    ->:el  ->-,  but    -iohunele  central  or  in  the  inner  margin,  belong, 
bellow-,  and    with    long'    retractile    tel. taenia  ;    in  ■  w  ith  the  exception  of  the  tw  o  genera  ju-t  refit  red 
7J1 
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to,  to  the  Pahvozoic  rocks.  Including  a  small  group, 
which,  while  it  lias  the  siphon  on  the  external 
margin,  has  yet  simple  septa,  the  Xautilitle*  are 
represented  by  14.1  Silurian,  158  Devonian,  and  Hi 
Carbouifcrous  species.  The  AmiHomlidi*  have  the 
siphunclc  always  on  the  outer  margin  of  the  shell, 
and  the  septa  with  corrugated  or  lobed  margins. 
Thin  group,  with  the  exception  of  IroniatHet,  a 
Palaeozoic  genus,  is  peculiar  to,  and  co-extensive 
with,  the  secondary  strata.  Of  the  5)30  species  that 
have  been  described,  more  than  the  half  belong  to 
the  son ns  Ammonite*  (q.  v.). 

The  order  Di/irancftiata  is  found  first  in  the  Lias, 
nud  extends  through  the  more  recent  strata,  receiv- 
ing it"  full  development  in  our  present  seas.  Scarcely 
£>o  fo«sil  species  have  been  described,  while  more 
than  double  that  number  are  known  as  recent 
animal*.    See  Ammonites,  Aruokavt,  Bei.kmmtks, 

CaI.AMART,      CUTTLK-KI.sn,     GoSIATITES,  HaMITKS, 

HooK-sycm,  Naciilis,  Orthoceras,  Poilpe,  Spi- 

KL'LA,  4c. 

CEl'HALO  PTKRA  (Or.  head-wing),  n  genus  of 
cartilaginous  fishes  of  the  ray  family,  the  type  of 
a  sub-family,  CephalnpUriifa.  The  pectoral  tins  are 
very  much  elongated,  so  as  to  give  great  breadth  to 
the  fish.  The  tail  is  slender  and  without  fiu,  but  , 
armed  near  its  origin  with  a  great  spiuc.  The  head  J 
is  terminated  in  front  by  a  straight  line,  and  oil 
each  side  of  it  there  projects  a  membrane  (prr.ee-  i 
j,httlic  Jin)  rolled  upon  itself,  und  resembling  in 
■hape  n  pointed  horn.  The  uamo  Dkvil  Fl.fl I  has 
been  given  to  these  creatures  in  America,  of  which  but 
one  sjiocies,  C.  rampirn*,  has  I  wen  observed  on  the 
const  of  the  Southern  States.  l"hc  V.  y  'wrna  occur*  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  there  acquires  a  great  size  : 
one  is  mentioned  as  having  been  taken  oft'  Messina, 
which  weighed  1250  lbs. — more  than  half  a  ton. 
But  this  is  small  in  eomp  irison  with  the  size  of  some 
of  the  Crjtftii'nplr.ritte  which  occur  iu  tropical  seas: 
one  taken  ut  Burbadoes  required  si- veil  yoke  of  oxen 
to  draw  it.  They  ate  very  dangerous  to  swimmers 
and  bathers, 

CP/PIIEI'S,  a  constellation  of  the  northern  hemi- 
sphere, containing,  according  to  the  Britannic  cata- 
logue, 33  stars.  Its  principal  star  is  Aldcramin,  of 
the  third  magnitude. 

CEPO'LA.    See  Bamihsii. 

CF.RA'M,  a  long  and  narrow  island  of  the  Astatic 
Archipelago,  running  nearly  •J'Mi  miles  in  the  parallel 
or  about  3  S.,  long.  12S— E.,  between  Booro 
on  the  \V.,  and  Papua  or  New  (iuinea  on  the  E. 
"With  an  area  of  nearly  Oo:h»  square  miles,  it  has 
about  27,01111  inhabitants.  From  east  to  west  it  is 
traversed  by  mountains  rising  at  some  points  8' Kin 
feet  above  the  sea.  While  the  Irigh  grounds  yield 
abundance  of  fine  timber,  the  valleys  are  fertile  in 
tropic  d  productions.  The  natives,  chiefly  negroes 
of  the  Papuan  type,  excel  in  the  manufacture  of 
arms.  The  Butch  claim  the  sovereignty,  aud  hold 
several  establishments  on  the  coast. 

CEFtA'MBYX,  a  I.inuirnn  genus  of  coleopterous 
insects,  included  among  those  which,  on  account  of 
the  length  of  their  antenna-,  are  usually  known  as 
Loxcr-uoKNKii  Bketlks,  and  now  generally  regarded 
ft*  th.j  type  of  a  trihe  or  family.  To  this  tribe 
belongs  the  Mink  Beetle  of  England  (CnlUehrnma 
mr,ffhti!,i),  remarkable  for  its  strong  and  agreeable 
odour,  which,  however,  is  rather  that  of  rosea  than 
of  musk.  Some  foreign  species  have  the  odour  of 
musk  in  great  perfection.  0.  hero*,  one  of  the 
largest  Eurojiean  beetles,  extremely  rare  in  Britain, 
deposits  its  eggs  in  a  hole  which  it  excavates  for 
that  purpose  in  the  wood  of  the  oak  ;  and  the  grub 
feeds  upon  the  wood,  excavating  long  passages 
through  it. 


CEKAMIA  CK.E,  a  sub-order  of  Alp*  (q.  \.\  also 
called  Floriuk.*:,  and  consisting  of  sea-weeds  of  a 
rose  or  purplish  colour,  with  fronds  formed  of  cells 
arranged  in  rows,  sometimes  iu  a  single  row  ;  the 
*porocarp»  containing  cells  or  *pore»,  ofteu  in  fours 
(Mra*port*),  with  a  transparent  jieri*pore,  and 
enclosed  iu  reeeptacles  of  very  various  form  aud 
structure.  They  are  mast  abundant  in  the  seas  of 
the  northern  temperate  zone.  Many  of  them  are 
very  delicate  and  beautiful.  A  considerable  number 
furnish  agreeable  articles  of  food  of  a  gelatinous 
nature,  as  Dclsk  (q.  v.),  Carraokkn  (q.  v.),  or  Irjsii 
Moss,  aud  certain  S|weies  of  Plocaria  (q.  v.),  which 
are  much  used  on  the  sca-coasts  of  the  East  indies. 
The  edible  swallows'  nests  of  the  East  are  supposed 
to  be  formed  of  a  sea-weed  of  this  sub-order,  a  spe- 
cies of  (jclidium. 

CF.RA'M IC  (fir.  krrmno*,  potter's  clay,  from  kaio, 
to  burn,  and  <ra,  earth),  a  term  used  to  designate 
the  department  of  plastic  art  which  comprises  all 
objects  made  of  clay,  such  as  vases,  cups,  bassi- 
rilievi,  cornices,  aud  tho  like. 

CERA'STE^,  or  HORNED  VIPER,  a  genus  of 
serpents  of  the  family  Yiprrula,  distinguished  by  a 
broad  depressed  hcart-shajM  il  head,  the  scales  "of 
which  are  simih.r  to  those  of  the  back,  and  par- 
ticularly remarkable  for  the  development  of  one  of 
the  scales  of  each  eyelid  into  u  spine  or  horn, 
ofteu  of  considerable^  length.     The  tail  is  very 


Horned  Viper  {Crrarta  tuhjarU). 


distinct  from  the  body.  This  genus  is  exclusively 
African,  and  very  venomous.  The  best  known 
species,  C.  rulrtari*.  the  Horned  Viper  of  the  north 
of  Africa,  was  called  ('.  by  the  ancients,  the  name 
being  derived  from  the  (Jrcek  krrun.  n  horn.  It. 
was  correctly  described  by  the  traveller  Bruce,  but 
his  description  was  for  some  time  regarded  with 
incredulity.  Other  species  of  the  same  genus  are  (\ 
ii  mleonu*  of  the  western  coast  of  Africa,  and  C. 
caudali*  of  the  Cape  of  Good  Iloj>e. 

CE'RATE  (Lat.  rent,  wax),  a  compound  of  wax 
with  other  oily  and  medicinal  substances  in  such 
pro|K>rtious  as  to  have  the  consistence  of  an  Oint- 
ment (q.  v.).  Simple  C.  is  made  by  melting  together 
I  equal  parts  of  white  wax  and  olive-oil ;  they  are  to 
be  heated  together,  and  carefully  stirred  into  a  uni- 
form substance  while  cooling. 

CF.'RATITES,  a  genus  of  Ammonitidie,  peculiar 
to,  and  characteristic  of,  the  Trias.  They  are  dis- 
tinguished from  the  other  members  of  the  family  by 
having  the  lobes  of  the  sutures  serrated,  w  hile  the  in- 
■  terveuing  curves,  directed  towards  the  aperture,  are 
simple.    Twenty-six  species  have  been  described. 

1     CER BERTS  (Gr.  krrbero*,)   in   Greek  mytho- 
'  logy,  was  the  name  of  the  many-hended  dog — the 
'  offspring  (according  to   Hesiod)  of  Typhoti  and 
Echidna — who  guarded  the  portal  of  the  infernal 
regions.     Later  writers  describe  C.  as  only  three- 
headed,  with    the   tail    and   mane  composed  of 
serpents,  though  the  poets  sometimes  encumber  him 
,  with  a  hundred  heads. — A  northern  constellation, 
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near  the  hand  of  Hercules,  was  named  Cerberus, 
by  Hevelius. 

CERCA'RIA,  a  name  formerly  given  to  a  sup- 
posed genus  of  Entoioa,  ait  first,  from  their  minute 
size,  mistaken  for  Infusoria,  but  now  known  to  be 
the  young  of  Tremat<xU  Worm*.  In  the  form  to 
which  the  name  C.  was  given,  these  creatures 
consist  of  an  oval  body  with  a  thread-like  tail; 
and  swim  about  with  great  activity  in  water,  but 
exhibit  a  strong  instinctive  propensity  to  penetrate 
into  the  soft  bodies  of  insect  larva?,  w  hich  they  do 
by  mcaus  of  a  spine-like  weapon  projecting  from 


Ccrcaria  Sacs  : 

1.  A  Nie  (*n  lines  lonir:  tt,  oral  cavity:  alimentary  canal ; 
r,  a  cercaria  developed  within  the  wie;  </,  sporulie  not  yet. 
developed  into  cerearue.  t.  The  *ae  of  a  different  species 
remarkable  for  its  abdominal  proees.«-s»  8.  Another  species, 
more  simple  In  form  and  structure. 

their  head.  Tlie  tail,  as  no  longer  needed,  is  now- 
left  behind,  the  closing  of  the  wound  through  which 
the  C.  enters  apparently  nipping  it  off.  Within  the 
body  which  it  enters,  the  C.  loses  all  its  spine, 
becomes  encysted,  and  awaits  its  passive  migration 
into  an  animal  of  higher  kind,  there  to  become  a 
treniatode  worm.  When  it  does  not  succeed  in 
finding,  in  due  time,  a  larva  into  which  to  enter, 
the  C.  gathers  itself  up  into  a  ball ;  emits  a  mucous 
secretion,  which  soon  hardens  ;  and  incessantly 
turning  round  within  this  mucous  mass,  becomes 
invested  with  a  sort  of  shell,  in  which  form  it  is  not 
unlikely  to  be  swallowed  by  some  vertebrate  animal. 
The  C.  is  not  the  immediate  offspring  of  a  parent 
like  itself.  It  is  generated  in  a  curious  little  ani- 
mated sac  (see  figure,  taken  from  Von  Sicbold's 
work  on  Tape  and  Cystic  Worms),  which  is  to  be 
found  buried  among  the  organs  of  fresh-water  mol- 
lusks,  and  within  which  this  development  of  young 
takes  place  by  gemmation.  See  Generations,  Al- 
ternation or. 

CERCELEE,  or  RECERCELEE,  in  Heraldry,  is 
a  cross  circling,  or  curling  at  the  cuds,  like  a 
rams  horn. 

CE'RCIS.    Sec  Jcpa»'  Tree. 

CERCOCE  BUS  (Gr.  tail-ape),  a  genua  of  monkeys, 
natives  of  Asia  aud  Africa,  included  by  some  nat- 
uralists in  the  large  genus  Crreopitheeus.  These 
monkeys  have  large  cheek-pouches,  large  callosities, 
and  long  tails.  The  species  commonly  called  Man- 
0AMEV8,  or  White  Eyelid  Monkeys,  are  commonly 
referred  to  this  genus,  besides  the  Cam.itiirix,  or 
Green  Monkey-,  and  the  Malbroik,  or  Dog-tailed 
Baboon. 

CERCOPITHE'CrS  (Gr.  tail-ape),  a  genus  of  mon- 
keys, containing  a  large  number  of  species,  natives 
of  Asia  and  Africa,  but  chiefly  of  Africa.  They  nre 
called  Gumonx  by  French  naturalists,  hut  they  have 
no  common  English  name  more  distinctive  than 
Monkey.  They  have  cheek-pouches  and  callosities, 
and  a  long  but  not  prehensile  tail.  A  Mona,  or 
Varied  Monkey  (C.  Mona) — an  African  species — 
726 


;  in  the  Parisian  menagerie,  was  remarkable  not  only 
!  for  the  cunning  and  adroitness  with  which  it  M  arched 
;  und  rifled  the  pockets  of  visitors,  but  also  for  the 
readiness  with  which  it  applied  a  key  to  the  opening 
of  a  lock,  untied  knots,  undid  the  rings  of  a  chain, 
aud  performed  other  similar  feats. 

CERDO'CYoX  (Gr.  cunning-dog),  a  genus  of 
Canities,  appurently  intermediate  between  true  dogs 
and  foxes,  natives  of  South  America.  They  ate 
sometimes  called  Aguara  Foxes.  Their  aspect  is 
thoroughly  vulpine,  as  lire  also  their  manners.  Some 
of  them  add  to  the  dispositions  of  ordinary  foxes  a 
singular  propensity  to  steal  and  secrete  brilliant  or 
gaudy  objects.  A  Brazilian  sj>ccies  has  been  known 
to  carry  pocket-handkerchiefs  into  the  woods.  Some 
are  natives  of  the  coldest  parts  of  South  America, 
aud  have  a  rich  fur. 

CERE.    See  Rill. 

CERE  A,  a  town  of  Lombard?,  about  19  miles 
south-south-east  of  Verona.  It  is'a  straggling  place, 
with  the  remains  of  an  old  castle,  and  a  population 

of  600m. 

CERE  A '1,1  A,  or  CE'REAL  GRASSES,  so  named 
from  Ceres  (ip  v.),  are  the  plants  which  produce 
grain  or  corn  ;  in  other  words,  all  the  species  of  grass 
(Grmninra)  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  their  seed  as 
an  article  of  food.  They  arc  also  called  Corn-plants 
or  R  re  An- pl  ants.  They  do  not  belong  to  any  par- 
ticular tribes  of  the  great  order  of  grasses,  but'differ 
from  each  other  bolanicnlly,  perhaps  as  much  as  any 
plants  within  the  limits  of  that  order.  The  seeds  of 
the  grasses  in  general  being  indeed  farinaceous  and 
wholesome,  the  employment  of  particular  spciies  as 
bread-plants  seems  to  have  been  determined  chiefly 
by  the  superior  size  of  the  seed,  or  by  the  facility 
of  procuring  it  in  sufficient  quantity,  and  of  freeing 
it  from  its  unedible  envelopes.  Some  of  the  grains, 
as  wheat  and  barley,  are  produced  in  ears  or  close- 
set  spikes;  some,  as  a  lew  of  those  culled  millet,  in 
spike-like  panicles ;  others,  us  oats  ami  rice,  in  very 
loose  panicles.  The  form  and  size  of  the  grains  vary 
not  a  lit  tie,  some  being  roundish,  and  some  elongated ; 
1  maize  is  the  largest  ;  many  of  the  millets  are  very 
small.  The  plants  themselves  vary  in  size  almost  as 
much  aB  their  seeds,  the  millets  being  the  smallest, 
nnd  maize  the  largest  of  ordinary  corn-plants. — 
Buckwheat  and  Spurry  are  sometimes  ranked  with 
the  C,  but  incorrectly,  if  the  term  is  regarded  as 
havii  g  tiny  botanical  limits,  for  they  are  not  grasses; 
but  their  seeds  are  used  ill  the  Mime  way.  The 
Quiuoa  of  South  Ameiica,  and  the  Kicty  (Ama- 
ranthu*)  of  India,  with  other  plants  of  dillercnt 
orders,  might  be  added  to  the  list  on  the  same 
account;  even  the  Lotus  of  the  Nile,  the  Victoria 
rtgia%  and  other  species  of  water-lilies  might  thus 
be  reckoned  as  cereal  plants.  The  most  extensively 
cultivated  grains  arc  Wheat  (Iriticum),  Bailey 
(/lorJcum),  Rye  (Strait),  Oats  (Aittia),  Rice  ( Ory.M), 
Maize  or  Indian  Corn  (Zta),  different  kiiuls  of 
Millet  (Srlaria,  Jyaiiicutn,  Patjialmii,  Pritni*rtum, 
and  J'euieiUaria),  and  Hurra  or  Guinea  Coi  n  i>'«/rv/- 
fium  or  A ndrojio<ion).  These  have  all  been  cultivated 
•from  time  immemorial,  and  there  is  great  uncertainty 
as  to  the  number  of  species  to  which  the  many  exist- 
ing varieties  belong ;  their  original  forms  and  native 
countries  cannot  confidently  be  determined.  Barley, 
oats,  and  rye  are  the  grains  of  the  coldest  regions,  the 
cultivation  of  the  two  former  extending  even  within 
the  arctic  circle.  Wheat  is  next  to  these,  and  in  the 
wanner  regions  of  the  temperate  zone  its  cultivation 
is  associated  with  that  of  maize  and  rice,  which 
nre  extensively  cultivated  within  the  tropics.  The 
millets  belong  to  warm  climates,  and  durra  is  tropical 
or  sub-tropical.  Rice  is  the  food  of  a  greater  num- 
ber of  the  humau  race  than  any  other  kind  of  grain. 
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Maize  has  the  greatest  range   of  tenqieruture. —  | 
Besides  these,  other  grasses  are  cultivated  to  some  I 
extent,  in  different  purls  of  the  world,  lor  the  grain  ' 
they  yield:  a  species  of  Elru*h>t  (Muml)  in  India,  I 
and  another  (Tocusso)  in  Abyssinia ;  a  species  of  ' 
Poa  (TefT)  in  Abyssinia,  anil  a  species  of  Voir  (Job's  ' 
Tears)  in  India.    Canary  (Ira-*  \Phalari*)  may  also  \ 
be  nanud.    Canadian  Rice  {Zizaniu)  is  used  as  a! 
grain,  but  is  scarcely  cultivated,  and  the  same  remark 
applies  to  the  Manna  Grass  (G'li/ctria)  of  the  north  of 
Europe,  to  some  species  of  Bamboo  (liatnbtua),  and 
to  the  Sea  Lyme  Grass  {h'lymux).  which  affords  an 
esteemed  article  of  food,  hi  small  quantity,  to  the 
inhabitants  of  Iceland. 

Of  all  the  C,  wheat  is  by  common  consent  admitted 
to  be  that  of  which  the  grain  is  best  fitted  for  the 
making  of  bread,  although  others  arc  to  some  extent 
employed  for  this  pmpose.  But  some,  as  rice  and 
maize,  are  scarcely  suited  for  it,  and  other  methods 
are  chiefly  employed  of  preparing  them  for  food. 
All  the  grains  are  also  used  to  produce  some  kind  of 
fermented  liquor  or  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors  arc 
obtained  from  them  by  distillation. 

CEUEBE  LLUM.    See  Ckkkdium. 

CEUEBRINE,  or  CE  REBRIC  ACID,  is  an 
organic  acid  of  very  complex  com|>osition,  found  in 
the  liver,  blood,  and  nerves,  but  especially  the  brain 
of  animals. 

CEREBROSPINAL  FLUID.  There  is  nn 
interval,  termed  the  Sub  arachnoid  S/Miee,  lyii  g 
between  the  two  innermost  of  the  membranes  of 
the  brain  and  spinal  cord — viz.,  the  arachnoid  and 
the  pia  mater.  This  space,  which  is  narrow  on  the 
Burface  of  the  cerebral  hemispheres,  but  is  compara- 
tively wide  at  the  base  of  the  brain  between  the 
two  middle  lobes  of  the  cerebrum,  and.  posteriorly, 
between  the  hemispheres  of  the  cerebellum  and  the 
medulla  oblongata,  is  occupied  by  the  C.  F.,  which 
fills  up  the  interval  between  the  ur.ichnoid  and  pia 
mater,  and  keeps  the  opposed  surfaces  of  the  former 
membrane  (which  is  a  close  serous  sac)  in  contact. 
The  C.  F.  is  a  clear,  limpid,  slightly  albuminous 
fluid,  having  a  saltish  taste,  and  a  faintly  alkaline 
reaction,  and  not  containing  more  than  i  r>  per 
cent,  of  solid  matters.  It  varies  in  ipiautity  from 
two  to  ten  ounces,  and  is  said  to  be  most  abundant 
in  aged  persons.  Its  chief  u*e  is  to  afford  mechanical 
protection  to  the  nervous  centres,  and  to  prevent 
the  effects  of  external  shocks  or  concussions. 

CE  REBRUM.  CKREBE  LM'M.  Cerebrum 
(Lat.  the  brain)  is  sometimes  applied  to  the  whole 
contents  of  the  cranium  or  skull;  but  more  usually 
it  denotes  the  upper  portion,  while  the  uuder  and 
posterior  portion  is  c  died  the  Cerkdklli'M,  or  little 
brain.  In  this  article  we  shall  briefly  notice  the 
chief  results  which  have  as  yet  been  obtained 
regarding  the  uses  of  the  various  parts  of  the  moss, 
referring  to  the  article  Bkain  lor  the  necessary 
anatomical  details. 

The  crura  cerebri  appear  as  the  principal  con- 
ductors of  impressions  to  and  from  the  cerebrum. 
When  one  is  divided,  the  animal  moves  round  and. 
round,  from  the  injured  towards  the  sound  side,  as 
if  from  a  partial  paralysis  of  the  latter  side.  The 
effect  may  be  referred  to  the  interruption  of  the 
voluntary  impulses  front  the  C,  for  although  the 
cerebellum  seems  to  have  the  office  of  combining 
the  muscles,  whose  co-operation  is  necessary  for  each 
action,  the  effort  of  the  will  must  proceed  from  the 
cerebrum. 

The  corpora  guadriprmina  are,  as  stated  in  the 
article  Ba  ns,  '  analogues  of  the  optic  ganglia  of  the 
lower  animals.'  Their  removal  wholly  destrovs  the 
power  of  seeing,  and  diseases  by  which  they  are 
seriously  affected  are   usually   accompanied  with 


blindness.  Disease  or  destruction  of  one  corpu*  quad. 
produces  blindness  of  the  opposite  eye.  Probably  their 
connection  with  vision  is  not  their  only  function. 

The  optic  thalami  probably  participate  slightly  In 
the  visual  function  of  the  corpora  quadrigemiua ; 
but  we  have  no  definite  evidence  on  this  point.  They 
arc  intimately  connected  with  the  power  of  move- 
ment. Destruction  of  one  of  Ihem  causes  rotation  of 
the  animal,  similarly  to  division  of  one  of  the  crura 
cerebri.  Longot  has  shewn,  that  after  rcmo>ing  ell 
the  cerebral  hemispheres  and  the  corpora  striata, 
the  animal  can  still  stand  and  walk,  but  that 
on  removing  one  of  the  optic  thalami,  it  falls  down 
paralysed  on  the  opposite  side,  or  commences  rota- 
tory motion. 

The  function  of  the  corpora  striata  is  very  uncer- 
tain ;  they  have  probably  some  connection  with 
sensation  and  volition,  the  precise  nature  of  which 
is  at  present  unknown. 

Tho  parts  hitherto  considered — including  the 
cerebellum — appear  to  comprise  the  apparatus  (1.) 
For  the  direction  uud  government  of  all  the  unfelt 
and  involuntary  movements  of  the  parts  which 
they  supply;  (2.)  For  the  protection  of  sensations; 
and  (3.)  For  the  direction  of  such  instinctive  and 
habitual  movements  as  do  not  require  the  exercise 
of  any  reasoning  or  intellectual  act.  They  cannot 
be  regarded  as  organs  of  the  higher  faculties  of  the 
mind. 

The  functions  of  the  cerebral  hemi*phere»  are,  in 
the  words  of  Dr.  Kirkes  {  Handbook  oj  J'hysiology), 
those  of  organs  by  which  the  mind,  l.<  perceive* 
those  clear  and  more  impressive  sensations  which  it 
c  in  retain  and  judge  according  to  ;  2d,  performs 
those  acts  of  will,  each  of  which  requires  n  deli- 
berate, however  quick,  determination  ;  '.id,  retain* 
impressions  of  sensible  things,  and  reproduces  them 
in  subjective  sctisatious  and  ideas  ;  -l/A,  manifests 
itself  in  its  higher  and  peculiarly  human  emotions 
and  feelings,  aud  in  its  faculties  of  judgment,  under- 
standing, memory,  reflection,  induction,  aud  imagina- 
tion, aud  others  of  the  like  class. 

'  The  evidences  that  the  cerebral  hemispheres  are, 
in  the  sense  aud  degree  indicated  above,  the  organs 
of  the  mind,  are  chiefly  these :  1.  That  any  severe 
injury  of  them,  such  as  a  geucrul  concussion, 
or  sudden  pressure  by  apoplexy,  may  instantly 
deprive  a  man  of  all  power  of  manifesting  exter- 
nally any  mental  faculty ;  '>.  That  in  the  eamo 
general  proportion  as  the  higher  mental  faculties 
are  developed  in  the  vertebrate  animals,  aud  in  man 
at  different  ages,  the  more  is  the  size  of  the  cerebral 
hemispheres  develo|ved  in  comparison  with  the  rest 
of  the  cerebro-spinal  system  ;  3.  That  no  other  part 
of  the  nervous  system  bears  a  corresponding  pro- 
portion to  the  development  of  the  mental  faculties; 
4.  That  congenital  nnd  other  morbid  defects  of  tho 
cerebral  hemispheres  are,  in  general,  accompanied 
with  corresponding  deficiency  in  the  range  or  power 
of  the  intellectual  faculties  aud  the  higher  i 
Sec  Mind,  tiik  Hi  man. 

Cerebellum. — The  functions  of  this  organ 
been  made  the  subject  of  much  discussion  and  inves- 
tigation. It  is  itself  insensible  to  irritation,  and  has 
been  cut  away  in  various  animals  (by  Longot  and 
other  French  physiologists),  without  dieting  signs 
of  pain  ;  moreover  it«  removal  or  disorganisation 
by  disease  is  generally  unaccompanied  with  loss  or 
disorder  of  sensibility,  animals  from  whom  it  has 
been  removed  being  apparently  uble  to  smell,  see, 
hear,  nnd  feel,  as  perfectly  as  before.  F! aureus 
seems  by  his  vivisections  to  have  arrived  at  tho 
correct  view  regarding  the  functions  of  this  organ, 
and  his  results  have  been  fully  confirmed  by  I^uiget 
and  others.  lie  extirpated  the  C.  in  birds  bv  suc- 
cessive layers.    Feebleness  and  waul  of  harmony 
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of   the  movements    resulted  from  the  removal 
of  the  superficial   layers;   when  he   reached  the 
middle  layers,  the  animals  became  restless :  their 
movement*  were  violent  nnd  irregular ;  but  they 
were  not  convulsed,  and  their  sight  and  hearing  1 
were  perfect.    By  the  time  that  the  organ  was  en-  < 
tirely  removed,  the  animals  had  completely  lost  the  j 
power  of  flying,  walking,  standing,  and  preserving  I 
their  equilibrium.    When  a  pigeon  in  this  state  was  ; 
laid  upon  its  back,  it  could  not  recover  its  former 
position  ;  but  fluttered  its  wings,  nnd  saw-  nnd  tried 
to  avoid  a  threatened  b'ow.    Hence  volition,  sen- 
sation, nnd  memory  were  not  lost,  but  merely  the  1 
faculty  of  combining  the  actions  of  the  musoles.  1 
From  a  large  series  of  experiments  of  this  kind, 
subsequently  made  on  all  classes  of  animals,  Flour-  { 
ens  infers  that  the  C.  belongs  neitherto  the  sensitive  | 
nor  to  the  intellectual  apparatus  ;  and  that  it  is  not  \ 
the  source  of  voluntary  movements,  although  it  1 
belongs  to  the  motor  apparatus ;  but  that  it  is  the  i 
organ  for  the  co-ordination  of  the  voluntary  move-  | 
ments,  or  for  the  excitement  of  the  combined  nnd 
harmonious  action  of  the  muscles. 

This  view- is  confirmed  by  the  phenomena  observed 
in  certain  cases  of  disease,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
by  comparative  anatomy,  for  to  each  of  the  four 
classes  of  vetebrata — if  we  reckon  amphibians  and 
reptiles  as  a  single  class — the  species  whose  natural 
movements  require  the  most  rapid  and  exact  com- 
binations of  muscular  actions  are  those  in  which  the 
C.  is  most  developed  in  proportion  to  the  spinal 
cord  ;  and  if  we  compare  different  species  of  the 
same  class,  we  usually  find  the  development  of  the 
C.  to  correspond  very  closely  with  the  perfection 
and  variety  of  the  muscular  movements.  For 
example,  in  the  frog  the  movements  are  exceedingly 
simple  in  character,  consisting  of  little  else  than 
flexion  and  extension  of  the  posterior  limbs ;  and 
the  C.  of  this  animal  is  extremely  small  com- 
pared with  the  rest  of  the  brain,  being  merely  a 
thin  narrowband  of  nervous  matter.  In  the  common 
aea-turtles,  the  movements  of  the  bodv  are  of  a  | 
more  varied  character,  and  the  motions  of  the  head 
and  neck  are  more  extensive  ;  and  here  we  have  a 
much  more  highly  developed  cerebellum.  In  the 
alligator,  again,  a  reptile  whose  motions  closely  re- 
semble those  of  quadrupeds,  the  C  is  still  more  fully 
developed. 

The  influence  of  each  half  of  the  C.  is  directed  to 
the  muscles  of  the  opposite  side  of  the  body,  and  for 
the  right  ordering  of  the  movements,  the  actions  of 
its  two  halves  must  be  mutually  balanced  nnd 
adjusted  ;  for  if  the  nervous  structures  uniting  one 
of  the  halves  of  the  C.  with  the  medulla  oblongata 
nnd  spinal  cord  be  divided,  strangely  disordered 
movements  occur,  the  animal  falling  down  on  the 
side  opposite  to  that  which  has  been  injured,  and 
continually  rotating  round  the  long  axis  of  its  body, 
sometimes  for  several  days,  at  the  rate  of  fifty  or 
sixty  times  in  a  minute.  Similar  movements  have 
been  observed  in  men  in  whom  one  of  the  crura  of 
the  C.  has  been  diseased. 

Phrenologists  are  of  opinion,  in  accordance  with 
the  view  originally  propounded  by  Gall,  that  the  ('. 
is  the  seat  of  the  sexual  impulse  and  instincts  ;  but 
this  view  has  been  long  abandoned  by  almost  nil 
physiologists,  for  the  reason  that  it  has  not  been 
found  to  be  sufficiently  supported  by  anatomical  nnd 
experimental  facts,  many  of  which  are  indeed  directly 
opposed  to  it. 

Our  limited  spare  compels  us  to  leave  altogether 
untouched  many  most  interesting  topics  in  Cerebral 
Physiology,  as,  for  instance,  the  duality  of  the 
brain,  the  plurality  of  the  cerebral  organs.  &e.  The 
reader  w  ho  w  ishes  for  further  information,  is  referred 
to  Kirkes's  Phytiology  (from  which  we  have  freely 


quoted).  Carpenter's  Human  Phiuiolitiiif.  Nolilc  On 
the  Jlrain,  Holland's  VhnpUr  on  Al<  iiial  Phiysiology, 
and  Brodie's  l'ujthologual  Inquires. 

CE  REMONY  (Fr.  cirimonie  ;  Lat  rarimonia,  a 
sacred  rite).  Almost  any  act,  when  performed  in 
a  regular,  orderly,  and  formal  manner,  and  when 
viewed,  not  with  reference  to  its  olject,  but  the 
mode  of  its  performance,  becomes  a  C. ;  and  the 
more  entirely  the  attention  of  the  performers  is 
withdraw  n  from  the  object  of  the  net,  and  fixed  upon 
the  manner  of  its  |>erlorniance,  the  more  cemunnioH* 
does  it  become.  The  purely  formal  character  of  C. 
is  thus  illustrated  by  Hooker:  'The  name  cere- 
mony,' he  says,  '  we  do  not  use  in  so  large  a  meaniiig 
as  to  bring  sacraments  within  the  compass  ai.d  reach 
thereof,  although  tliiugs  belonging  to  the  out  w  aid 
form  and  seemly  administration  of  them  nre  cou- 
taiued  in  that  name."  The  remark  is  applicable  to 
the  most  trivial  ceremonies  of  social  life  ai.d  of  state 
pageantry,  as  well  as  to  the  most  sacred  rites  of 
religion,  for  a  C.  which  is  its  own  object,  would 
scarcely  Le  entitled  to  be  regarded  fven  as  a  cere- 
mony. The  most  empty  display  has  always  the  ulte- 
rior object  of  imposing  on  somebody. 

Ceremonies  may  bo  divided  into  fbur  classes: 
1.  Religious  ceremonies;  •_>.  Social  ceremonies;  3. 
Stat"-  ceremonies;  4.  International  ceremonies. 

Religious  and  state  ceremonies  will  be  treated  of 
respectively  unde  r  their  \ntious  denominations;  see, 
for  the  first,  Ritis,  Liti  i:<;y,  Mass,  Pkoc  essioxs, 
A'c. ;    nnd   for   the   pecond.   Cokoxation,  ContT, 

PllESENTATtOX    AT  CofltT,  OpEXINO  Of  PARLIAMENT, 

Ate.  Social  C.  will  in  a  great  measure  fi.ll  under  the 
heads,  Exnjt  ette,  FiurKi)K.\CK,<'ot  rtjsy.  Forms 
of  Address.  Ac. ;  and  international  C.  under  Diplo- 
macy, Consi  i.,  Ambassador,  Ac. 

CEREO  PSIS  (Or.  wax-faced),  a  genus  of  birds 
of  the  family  Anntbla,  to  which  the  New  Holland 
goose  (''.  .Vwrce  IJoUamlia)  belongs.  This  bird  has 
been  known  since  the  southern  shores  of  that 
country  were  first  visited  by  navigators.  Tliere, 
and  on  the  adjacent  islands,  it  is  found  in  great 
abundance;  and  the  earlier  navigators  easily  sup- 
plied themselves  with  fresh  provisions  by  knock- 
ing them  ko>wi  with  sticks,  so  little  were  they 
acquainted  with  the  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  man.  The  cere  is  remarkably  large,  wheuco 
the  name. 

CERtfS,  among  the  Creeks  mimed  I»m>tcr, 
daughter  of  Chroitos  (Saturn),  by  Rhta  (Ops),  si-ter 
of  Jupiter,  Neptune,  Juno,  Ac.  She  hud  the  misfor- 
tune, along  with  her  other  brothers  and  sister,  to  be 
devoured  by  her  father,  who.  however,  vomited  her 
forth  again  after  taking  the  emetic  which  Metis 
gave  him.  By  her  brother  Jupiter  she  became  the 
mother  of  Persephone  or  Pro.-erpitia  iq.  v.).  The 
chief  myth  relating  to  C.  tells  how  her  daughter 
Proserpina  was  stolen  by  Pluto,  and  how  the 
mother  wandered  far  in  quest  of  the  maiden.  After 
travelling  in  human  form  nine  days,  and  every- 
where distributing  her  gifts  to  mankind,  she  excited 
the  pity  of  Jupiter,  by  whom  Mercury  was  des- 
patched to  bring  back  Proserpina  from  the  infernal 
world,  but  on  the  condition  that  she  must  spend 
there  n  third  part  (or,  as  others  say,  one-halt)  of 
every  year.  The  myth  of  C.  was  symbolical  of 
the  growth  of  grain ;  sonic  consider  that  this  is 
intimated  in  the  name  Dcmctcr,  which  is  thought  to 
be  equivalent  to  mrU.r,  '  Mother  Earth."  The 
relations  of  the  worship  of  C.  with  agriculture, 
social  order,  Ac,  were  expressed  in  her  two  great 
festivals — the  JCUiuittia  U\.  v.)  and  Theiuinphoria 
(q.  v.).  ('.  was  especially  worshipped  in  Crete, 
Helos,  Sicily,  Asia  Minor,  Arcadia.  Argolis,  and 
Attica.    Bulls,  cows,  pigs,  honey-cakes,  and  fruits 
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were  offered  to  her.  Among  I  lie  Romans,  her , 
festivals  were  styled  Ckhkalia  ;  Mid  of  these,  ihe  ■ 
most  interesting  was  the  feast  celebrated  hy  the 
rural  population  shortly  before  harvest,  when  the 
country  people,  dressed  in  white,  and  crowned  with 
oak-leaves,  danced  und  sang  harvest-songs  in  honour 
of  the  goddess.  The  feast  in  April  lasted  several 
days,  and  was  celebrated  by  games  of  the  circus. 
C.  w  is  represented,  most  commonly,  iu  a  chariot 
drawn  by  dragons,  having  her  bead  crowned  with  a 
garland  of  corn-ears,  and  holding  a  torch,  a  basket, 
or  a  p»ppv  in  her  hand. 

t' MUMS,  one  of  the  Planetoids  (q.  v.),  and  the  first 
of  tln'in  ill  ,t  was  discovered.  It  was  first  seen  by 
Piuzzi  at  Palermo,  January  1,  ISnl.  He  continued  to 
observe  its  motion  till  the  Kltl:  of  February,  when 
illness  obliged  hint  to  discontinue  his  observations, 
which,  ho  iv  ever,  Milliced  to  enable  astronomers 
approximately  to  calculate  its  orbit.  It  was  nearly 
a  year  after  before  it  again  became  visible,  owing 
to  i!s  approach  to  the  fun.  C.'s  magnitude  is  less 
than  that  of  the  moon  ;  and  it  looks  like  a  star 
between  the  seventh  and  eighth  magnitudes. 

ri:  REFS,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order 
CiirUr  i  v.),  containing  about  Ion  known  species, 
among  which  are  some  of  the  most  splendid  llowers 
of  that  order.  One  of  them  is  the  V.  >jkvii.iu«i»iin, 
now  o:ie  of  the  ino-t  lommon  given-house  plants  iu 
Britain,  and  sometimes  cultivated  even  in  windows. 
Its  large  llowers  are  of  a  tine  scarlet  colo.ir,  the 
inner  petals  with  a  violet  tinge  :  they  spring  singly 
from  the  younger  branches.  The  fruit,  when  we'd 
ripcro-d,  is  of  a"  delicious  Uavour.  The  plant  is  a  | 
native  of  Mexico. 

lEIJMNOLA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  pro- 
vince of  ('.ipiian.Ua,  23  miles  so  ith-east  of  Foggtii. 
It  is  divided  into  two  parts — the  old  ami  new- 
town,  iu  the  former  of  which  a  portion  of  the 
ancien:  walls  still  remain— and  is  celebrated  fori 
the  decisive  victory  obtained  over  the  French 
by  the  Spaniards  iu  l")o:t,  and  which  established 
the  supremacy  of  .Spain  in  Naples.  ('.  has  manu- 
factures of  linen,  and  a  trade  iu  cotton  and  fruits. 
Pop.  between  1'»,<»k»  and  11, nun. 

CE  RIGO,  one  of  the  smaller  of  the  *r»ven  Ionian 
Man  Is,  was  anciently  called  Cvthcra;  is  situated  in 
the  Mediterranean,  and  is  separated  from  the  coast  1 
of  More  i  by  a  narrow  strait  ;  lat.  n<;  -j"'  N*.t  long. 
23'  E.  It  has  an  urea  of  about  l'.'n  square  miles, 
with  a  pop  ilation  of  Kt.onn.  With  the  execp'ion  of 
a  f<-w  tracts  of  laud,  it  is  a  very  barren,  dry,  and 
monutuinoas  island.  In  some  parts,  however,  corn, 
win.-,  and  o'.ive-oil  are  raised.  There  are  two  great 
caverns  in  the  island—  one  in  the  sea-cliff  at  the 
termination  of  the  wild  glen  of  Milopofamo*  ;  the, 
other,  known  by  the  name  of  the  Cavern  of  St. 
Sophia,  from  a  small  chapel  at  its  mouth  dedicated 
to  this  k  lint,  is  situated  at  about  one  and  a  ball" 
hour's  rid"  from  Capsali  (q.  v.).  the  capital  of  the 
island.  The  former  cavern  is  said  to  be  three  miles 
i  i  lerg  h,  and  so  low  that  it  is  necea-ary  to  creep, 
in  m  i:iv  places,  on  hands  and  knees  to 'explore  it. 
Tin-  la  ft— that  of  St.  Sophia— is  a  verv  remarkable 
one,  and  jo-esse-s  singular  beauty;  it  abounds  in 
ciiorno  is  stalactites  of  various  shapes  and  great 
beatify.  In  ancient  times,  ('.  was  sacred  to  Venus, 
being,  according  to  the  old  mvthotogv,  the  Uland 
that  received  this  goddess  when  she  arose  from  the 
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CERIXTIUS  (abusively  named  MKntvrnrs, 
i.e.,  a  halter),  a  heretic  who  lived  at  the  close  of 
the  apo-tulic  ago,  but  of  whom  we  have  nothing 
better  than  uncertain  and  confused  accounts. 
It  is  said  that  he  was  a  Jew  by  birth,  and  studied 
philosophy  in  Alexandria.    From  Egypt  he  passed  1 


into  Asia  Minor,  and  lived  in  Ephesus  contempo- 
raneously (according  to  the  belief  of  the  church) 
with  the  aged  apostle  John.  Tradition  tells  us 
that  John  held  the  heretic  in  such  detestation,  that, 
on  a  certain  occasion,  when  be  encountered  C.  in 
the  baths  of  Ephesus,  he  immediately  left  tho 
place,  saying  to  those  about  him:  'Lit  us  fleo 
home,  lest  the  bath  should  fall  while  I'etinthus  is 
within.'  It  was  believed  in  the  ancient  church, 
that  the  (ios|Md  by  St.  John  was  written  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  tenets  of  C. ;  and  the  Roman  presbyter 
Caius  (about  the  close  of  the  2d  C  )  supposed  that 
C.  had  revenged  himself  by  fal-ely  ascribing  the 
author-hip  of  the  Apocalypse  to  St.  John — it  being 
in  reality  his  own  work  !  The  Fathers  contradict 
one  another  in  their  accounts  of  Cei  inthus.  Some 
describe  him  as  a  complete  Gnostic,  iu  which  case 
he  would  be  the  earliest  recorded  teacher  of  that 
sect  ;  others  say  that  be  held  coarse  nud  sensual 
millenariaii  views,  making  the  inilUiinimn  (q.  \.\ 
with  the  licentious  fancy  of  an  Arab,  consist  chiefly 
iu  '  nuptial  d.  lights;  '  and  that  he  believed  tho 
Jewish  ceremonial  law  to  be  iu  part  binding  upon 
Christians.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  C.  made 
use  of  the  Jewish  law  at  least  as  a  symbol  for  his 
Gnostic  doctrines,  nnd  al-o  employed  millenariaii 
terms  iu  a  symbolical  Dimmer ;  a  very  natural  thing 
for  him  to  do,  on  the  hypothesis  which  Neander  and 
others  have  suggested — that  Gnosticism  originated, 
not  among  the  minds  which  bad  received  a  true 
Hellenic  culture,  but  among  tho  Judaising  sects, 
whose  thco-ophy  whs  a  jumble  of  the  spiritual  and 
the  material.  C.  being  the  oldest  teacher  of  Judnico- 
Gnostic  principles,  there  would  naturally  be  a  greater 
incongruity  and  want  of  harmony  in  bis  language 
and  ideas  than  chnraclci  i-ed  Gnosticism  at  a  later 
period  of  its  development ;  ami  subsequent  eccle- 
siastical writers,  destitute  us  all  of  them  wete  of 
precise  historical  knowledge  and  sound  principles 
of  criticism,  could  hardly  avoid  misunderstanding 
a  system  which  is  not  consistent  throughout,  but 
bears  evident  marks  <>f  being  formed  in  a  transi- 
tion epoch. — I'uulus,  llixt.tr,  i  t  %■  tint  hi  (Jena,  17V.'); 
Neander,  h'>,->l,ri„,lK,h„li'(,  vol.  i..  part  2. 

CF.  RITE,  or  n  CIlRoITE,  is  the  W,V„v  of 
(Win hi.  It  is  found  ns  a  mineral  i:i  gneiss,  at 
Wcstmanlaiid,  Redderbvttan,  and  Hasinas.  It 
contains  i-i  |ou  parts — silica,  10;  peroxide  of  cerium, 
2 li ■.").■»;  oxide  of  lanthanum,  r.:i-.">S;  carbonic  acid, 
4  •02;  nllnmina,  Ct'.S;  peroxide  of  iron,  ::•.'»:!;  lime, 
:i-5t! ;  oxide  of  manganese,  0-27  ;  and  w  ater,  'rl.  It 
occurs  in  granular  pieces  of  n  clove-brow  n,  cherry- 
red,  or  gray  colour,  with  a  white  streak,  a  splintery 
lnicture,  an  adamantine  lustre,  and  is  translucent 
at  the  edges. 

CERFTHIFM,  a  genus  mid  the  type  of  a  family, 

Ci  rtthi'ubc,  of  gastel  opodous  mulhl.-C  i  of  the  Older 
JJ,  ,-!iiiil,i;i>i,  /,i,ita  of  C  ivier.  The  shell  is  spiral, 
elongated,  and  many-whirled,  with  an  ov.d  obliqao 
aperture  which  has  a  short  canal  in  front.  Tins 
species  of  this  family  are  numerous,  most  of  ihetn 
marine,  but  many  inhabiting  estuaries  and  brackish 
rather  than  salt  water;  some  are  found  in  lakes 
and  rivers.  A  few  belong  to  temperate  climates, 
but  most  of  the  i  are  tropical,  and  iu  mangrove 
swamps  they  particularly  abound.  The  fossil 
species  are  very  numerous,  almost  nil  limited  to 
the  tertiary  formations.    See  R.u;.siior  linns. 

CE'RIFM  is  a  rare  metal  found  native  in  Cerite 
(q.  v.)  and  a  few  other  minerals.  It  is  a  white 
metal,  has  not  been  obtained  in  any  quantity,  is 
not  therefore  employed  in  any  manufacture,  and 
tonus  tw  o  oxides  and  a  numerous  class  of  salts. 

CEROPLASTIC  (Eat.  err*,  wax),  the  art  of 
modelling  in  wax.    See  Wax-wore. 
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CEROSTROTFM — CERTOSA  DI  TAVIA. 


CEROSTROTCM,  or  CESTRO'TIM  (Lat.),  a 
species  of  encaustic  painting  upon  liorn  or  ivory, 
the  lines  of  the  design  being  burned  in  with  the 
centrum  or  burning  needle,  uud  wax  introduced  in 
the  furrows  thus  made. 

CEttO  XYLON.   See  Wax  Palm. 

CEURE  TO.  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province  of 
Terra  di  Lavoio.  situated  on  a  slope  of  the  Apen- 
nines, about  22  miles  north-east  of  Capua.  It  is  a 
well-built  town,  with  a  cathedral,  and  manufactures 
of  coarse  cloth.    The  district  produces  good  wine. 

Pop.  1'iOlM). 

CERRO  GO'RDA,  the  name  of  several  locali- 
ties of  Spani-h  America.— 1.  A  plateau  in  Mexico, 
the  most  custody  on  the  route  from  Vera  Cruz  to  the 
capital.  Here,  on  18th  April  1817,  the  Americans 
totally  defeated  the  Mexicans. — 2.  A  city  of  Peru, 
the  capital  of  the  province,  of  Puseo,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Junin.  It  is  in  the  vicinity  of  the  richest 
silver-mines  in  the  republic ;  ncd  standing  nt  an 
elevation  of  1  l.luO  feet,  it  has,  all  the  year  round, 
the  temperature  of  an  English  winter.  The  esti- 
mates of  the  population  range  from  7(>'W)  to  10,uoo. 
C.  G.  is  14<>  miles  to  the  north-east  of  Lima. 

CERTA'LDO,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Northern 
Italy,  is  picturesquely  situated  on  the  Elsa,  about  18 
miles  south-west  of  Florence.  It  is  noteworthy  as 
the  residence  of  Boccaccio,  as  well  as  the  scene  of 
his  death.  His  house,  surmounted  with  a  tower,  is 
still  standing,  nnd  contains  the  articles  of  furniture 
belonging  to  the  poet's  time,  and  a  fresco  painting 
of  him  by  Bcnrcnuto  Cellini.    Pop.  2100. 

CERTHI  AD.E,  a  family  of  birds,  generally 
placed  in  the  great  order  Imexmrex  or  J'a*Mrin<r., 
and  tribe  Tnutironlrr*,  although  some  naturalists 
have  ranked  them  in  the  order  Sainton*.  They 
mostly  live  on  the  trunks  and  branches  of  trees, 
feeding  on  insects  which  they  find  in  the  crevices 
of  the  bark  ;  and  many  of  them  aid  themselves  by 
their  stiff  tail-feathers  in  retaiuing  their  position  as 
they  search  for  their  food  on  the  perpendicular 
stem.  Their  claws  are  long  and  sharp;  the  liind- 
toe  is  al-o  elongated,  so  that  they  can  take  firm 
hold  of  the  bark  or  of  a  small  brunch;  and  many 
of  them  can  pass  round  a  horizontal  brunch,  cling- 
ing to  its  under-surfacc  with  their  backs  to  the 
ground.  The  bill  of  many  is  slender  and  curved ; 
others,  however,  have  a  comparatively  short  and 
straight  bill.  The  tongue  is  cartilaginous  at  the 
extremity,  and  so  fitted  to  aid  in  seizing  insect  prey. 
The  plumage  is  usually  dull  and  uniform  ;  but  the 
birds  are  lively  and  active  in  their  habits.  The 
species  are,  numerous  and  widely  diffused ;  they  arc 
divided  into  a  number  of  genera.  All  of  them  arc 
small  birds.  The  Creepers  (q.  v.),  forming  the  genus 
C'rrt/iia,  are  regarded  as  exhibiting  the  type  of  the 
family.  Wrens  and  Nut-hatches,  although  referred 
to  it,  depart  very  considerably  from  this  type.  Many 
small  tropical  and  aubtropieul  birds,  which  live  by 
sucking  honey  from  flowers,  formerly  referred  to 
this  family,  arc  now  separated  from  it. 

CERTI  FICATE,  a  written  testimony  to  the 
truth  of  a  certain  fact  or  facts.  The  law  of 
England  recognises  certificates  for  various  purposes. 
1.  Annual  C.  of  Attorneys.  See  Attoknkv.  2.  C. 
of  appointment  of  the  creditors'  assignees  to  a 
bankrupt's  estate  and  effects.  3.  C.  of  conformity 
of  a  bankrupt.  4.  C.  of  counsel,  to  enable  a  pauper 
to  litigate  in  forma  pa>trn  ri*.  !i.  C.  of  the  judges 
of  the  superior  common-law  courts  at  Westminster, 
which  are  of  various  kinds  and  for  various  pur- 
poses. 6.  C.  of  registry  of  a  ship;  which  is  a  copy 
of  what  is  entered  in  the  register  of  the  ship  in 
the  books  of  the  Custom-house.  This  C.  is  granted 
by  the  collector,  comptroller,  or  principal  officer  of 
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|  the  Customs  at  the  port  of  registry,  and  delivered 
]  to  the  captain  as  a  voucher  of  the  character  and 
'  privileges  of  the  vessel  as  a  British  ship. 

CERTIFICATION,  in  the  law  of  Scotland, 
signifies  the  judicial  assurance  given  to  a  party 
of  the  course  to  be  followed  by  the  judge  in  case 
he  disobeys  the  will  of  a  summons,  or  other  writ 
or  order  of  the  court.  Reiterated  contumacy  on 
the  part  of  the  defender  was  at  one  time  punished 
with  confiscation  of  his  property  (144'.',  c.  29),  but 
now  C.  amounts  to  nothing  beyond  an  intimation 
that  if  he  fails  to  appear  in  the  usual  manner,  the 
judge  will  decern,  or  pronounce  judgment  n gainst 
hitn.  The  most  important  C.  is  in  the  process  of 
Reductiou-iniprobation  (q.  v.).  In  this  action  two 
terms  are  allowed  for  the  production  of  the  deed 
called  for,  and  sought  to  be  reduced.  Thereafter, 
an  additional  ten  days  arc  given ;  but  should  pro- 
duction not  be  satisfied  on  their  expiry,  decree  of 
C.  will  be  pronounced,  and  this  decree  has  the 
effect  of  declaring  the  deed  to  be  forged  and 
fabricated.  Such  a  decree,  even  though  pronounced 
in  absence,  can  hardly  be  recalled.  In  simple 
reduction  (*eo  Reh  ctiox),  the  C.  is  only  to  the 
effect  that  the  deed  shall  be  void  and  null,  till 
produced. 

CERTIFIED  COPY.    See  Evidence. 

CERTIORA  RI  (Lat.  to  be  certiorated,  or  more 
fully  aud  accurately  informed  of),  in  English  law, 
is  an  origiual  writ  issuing,  in  civil  cases,  out  of  tho 
common-law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of  Chancery, 
and  in  criminal,  from  the  criminal  side  of  the 
Court  of  Queen's  Bench.  This  writ,  which  runs 
in  tho  Queen's  name,  is  addressed  to  judges  or 
officers  of  an  inferior  court,  commanding  them  to 
certify  or  to  return  the  records  of  a  caui«e  depending 
before  them,  in  order  that  tho  party  may  obtain 
more  sure  and  speedy  justice,  from  such  justices  as 
shall  be  assigned  to  determine  the  cause.  A  writ 
of  C.  may  be  granted  at  the  instance  either  of  the 
prosecutor  or  defender;  but,  to  prevent  its  being 
used  as  an  instrument  of  oppression  by  the  oue 
party  against  the  other,  it  is  provided  (5  and  6 
Will".  IV.  c.  33,  and  lo  and  17  Vict.  c.  3o)  that 
either  party,  before  applying  for  it,  must  obtain  tho 
leave  of  the  court,  and  enter  into  recognisances. 

The  writ  passes  on  a  Bill  of  ('.,  which  states  the 
proceedings  in  the  inferior  court,  so  fnr  as  they 
have  gone;  sets  forth  the  alleged  ground  of  incom- 
petency, by  suggesting  that  the  cause  is  beyond 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  court,  that  the  defendant  or 
witnesses  live  beyond  it,  or  the  like  reason  why 
substantial  justice  cannot  be  done ;  and  then  prays 
the  writ  to  certify  and  remove  the  cause  into  the 
superior  court.  When  the  bill  is  filed  the  writ  of  C. 
is  obtained  ou  motion. 

CERTOSA  DI  PATIA,  La,  one  of  the  most 
celebrated  monasteries  in  the  world,  is  situated  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Pavia,  and  was  founded,  1396, 
by  Giovanni  Galeazzo  Yisconti,  first  Duke  of  Milan, 
to  appease  his  conscience  for  the  murder  of  his 
uncle.    The  church  is  a  splendid  structure  in  the 

j  form  of  a  Latin  cross,  the  ground-plan  being  249 

:  feet  long  by  173  feet  broad.  It  has  altogether  12 
chapels,  7  in  tho  whole  length  of  the  church,  and 

■  5  in  the  transept,  some  of  w  hich  are  decorated  with 
line  frescoes  and  paintings.  The  richly  sculptured 
facade  designed  by  Ambrogio  da  Fo*s*no,  named 
Borgognonc,  was  commenced  in  1473.    The  building 

'  is  made  up  of  various  styles,  but  the  pointed  prevails 
in  the  interior,  which  is  decorated  w  ith  frescoes, 
pointings,  Ac.,  by  Dan  Crespi,  Andrea  Soiari,  Campi, 

1  and  Ambrogio  Fossano,  aud  contains  a  gorgeous 
high-altar,  the  mausoleum  of  tho  founder,  and 
several  inouumcnts. 
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CERUMEN'— CERVERA. 


CERU  MEN.  This  term  is  applied  to  yellow- 
waxy  matter  which  is  secreted  by  certain  glands 
lying  in  the  external  auditory  canal,  or  the  passage 
that  leads  from  the  external  opening  of  the  ear 
to  the  membrane  of  the  tympanum.  Its  main  use, 
doubtless,  is  to  lubricate  this  passage.  It  possess 
a  peculiarly  bitter  taste,  and  Home  physiologists  have 
believed  that  in  consequence  of  this  property  it  pre- 
vents insects  from  entering  the  auditory  cauaL  It  is 
popularly  known  as  ear-wax. 

CF  RUSE,  or  WHITE  LEAD,  the  ba.sU  of  white 
oil-paint,  is  a  carbonate  of  lead.  It  h  is  several  other 
names — krems,  Nottingham  white,  fluke-white,  Ate. 
Like  all  other  preparations  of  lead,  C.  is  liable  to 
be  acted  upon  by  exhalations  from  sewers,  or  by 
anything  which  contains  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  in 
which  case  it  is  changed  to  a  dull  and  leaden  hue. 
Neither  will  it  bear  to  be  mixed  with  any  pigment 
containing  sulphur,  such  as  vermilion.  It' is  suppos- 
ed that  the  white  oxide  of  zinc  might  be  substituted 
for  C.  as  a  white  pigment  with  advantage. 

CERVANTES  SAAVE'DRA,  Minuet  nr,  one 
Of  the  greatest  imaginative  writers  of  Spain,  was 
born  of  an  old  Gilician  familv,  at  Alcala  de  Heuares, 
October  u,  1617.  Ho  studied  at  Salamanca,  and 
afterwards  at  Madrid,  where  he  was  placed  under 
the  care  of  a  learned  theologian,  Juan  Lopez  de 
lloyos,  who  was  then  professor  of  belles-lettres 
in  the  university.  Hat  his  natural  love  of  poetry 
led  him  to  spend  moat  of  his  time  in  writing 
elegies,  ballad*,  sonnets,  aud  a  pxstoral  romance 
entitled  Filena.  When  22  years  old,  C.  served 
for  some  time  as  valct-de-chambre  to  Cardinal 
Giulio  Afpiaviva  of  Rome.  In  157o  he  served  as  a 
volunteer  under  the  command  of  the  papal  admiral, 
Marco  Antonio  Colonni,  and  fought  gallantly 
against  tho  Turk*.  At  the  battle  of  Lepanto,  be 
was  maimed  for  life  by  a  gunshot  wound  in  ti;e 
left  hand.  He  afterwards  took  part  in  various 
campaigns.  Captured  by  an  Algeriue  squadron,  he 
was  made  a  slave,  but  was  ransomed  in  1580,  after 
a  four  years'  captivity.  On  his  return  to  Spain,  he 
rejoined  his  regiment  in  the  army  sent  bv  Philip  II. 
to  support  his  claims  in  Portugal,  and  distin- 
guished himself  in  tho  expedition  to  the  Azores. 
In  15S»,  he  returned  to  Spain,  and  retired  into 
private  life,  to  devote  his  attentiou  to  literature. 
Soon  after  his  publication  of  the  pastoral  romance, 
Galatea  (1584).  he  married,  commenced  writing  for 
the  stage,  aud  produced,  in  tho  course  of  a  few 
years,  as  many  as  thirty  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
the  tragedy  Sumanci*  is  the  most  remarkable. 
During  the  years  15s,8— 15i>9  ho  lived  in  straitened 
circumstances  in  Seville.  In  1005  ho  once  more 
appeared  as  an  author,  aud  now  in  a  sphere  ex- 
actly suited  to  his  genius.  In  his  immortal  work, 
Don  Quixote,  C.  iutended  to  put  an  end  to 
that  taste  for  extravagant  romances  of  chivalrv 
which  had  so  long  prevailed.  The  first  purt  of 
this  great  satirical  work  appeared  in  Madrid,  and 
was  received  at  first  coolly,  but  soon  afterwards 
with  loud  applause,  which, 'at  a  later  period,  was 
echoed  from  all  parts  of  educated  Europe.  Don 
Quixote,  though  written  with  a  satirical  purpose, 
is  throughout  pervaded  by  the  true  spirit  of 
poetry.  With  that  universality  which  belongs 
to  the  highest  genius,  C.  connected  a  universal 
human  interest  with  descriptions  of  local  and  tem- 
porary characteristics.  He  did  not  intend  hv  his 
Don  Quixote  to  burlesque  the  old  Spanish  knight- 
errantry,  for,  as  Mr.  Fori!  remarks  (see  Handbook  of 
Spain,  part  i.,  p.  23*). 'the  thing  had  expired  a 
century  before  his  birth  ;  '  but  to  put  an  end  to  the 
absurd  and  affected  romances  which  it  was  then 
the  fashion  to  read,  and  which  were  believed  to  be 


true  pictures  of  chivalry.  He  had  also,  it  is  quite 
clear,  another  object  in  view — viz.,  to  show  that  the 
deeper  and  trtier  and  more  guileless  a  nature  is,  the 
more  will  it  become  the  jest  and  butt  of  real  life  ; 
but  he  likewise  teaches  us  that  the  pure  heart  and 
the  high  soul  obtain  a  triumph  which  misfortunes  and 
blunders  cannot  tarnish;  for  the  knight,  always 
'disinterested,  generous,  elevated,  and  beneficent,' 
though  'the  sweet  bells  of  his  intellect  are  jangled 
and  out  of  tune,'  maintains  throughout  a  firm  hold 
on  our  affections  and  esteem.  Cimrlcs  Lamb  has 
truly  said,  that  readers  who  we  nothing  more  than 
a  burlesque  in  Dun  Quixote,  have  but  a  shallow 
appreciation  of  the  work. 

Though  received  with  enthusiasm,  Don  (jitixote 
brought  no  pecuniary  reward  to  the  author.  Ho 
waB  left  in  the  obscurity  and  poverty  in  which  ho 
had  passed  so  many  years,  and  vainly  endeavoured 
to  improve  his  circumstances.  After  silence  during 
;  several  years.  C.  published  twelve  Xwcla*  Ex- 
atnplares  (Exemplary  Tales),  1013;  his  Viape  <d 
J'arnato  (Journey  to  Parnassus),  1014 — his  next 
best  production  to  Don  Quixote;  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  he  produced  eight  new  dramas,  but  these 
were  indifferently  received.  In  IfiU,  a  certain 
Alonso  Fernandez  de  Avellaneda  published  at  Tar- 
ragoua,in  101-1,  a  so-called  continuation  of  Don  Quix- 
ote, which  was  made  a  vehicle  of  abuse  lavished 
on  Cervantes.  It  appears  that  C.  suffered  consider- 
ably under  these  despicable  uttacks;  but  he  revenged 
himself  in  noble  style  by  publishing  ( 1(115)  the  true 
continuation  of  Don  Quixote.  Near  the  close  of  his 
career,  C.  found  a  patron  in  the  Count  of  Lemos, 
who  relieved  his  poverty.  During  the  hist  few 
years  of  his  life,  he  resided  in  Madrid,  where  he 
died,  April  23,  1010.  No  stone  marks  the  spot 
where  his  remains  were  interred.  His  novel,  The 
Sorrow  of  Prrsilex  and  Si;n\iiiinnd<i,  was  posthu- 
mously published.  In  1 8:15,  when  the  house  in 
which  the  poet  had  lived  in  Madrid  was  rebuilt,  a 
bust  of  C,  by  the  sculptor  Don  Antonio  Svlu,  was 
placed  in  the  front. 

Among  the  several  editions  of  Don  Quixote, 
we  may  mention  the  splendid  one  in  4  vols. 
(Madrid,  17M);  that  by  Pellicer  (5  vols,  Madrid, 
17'.<8)  ;  the  fourth  published  by  the  Madrid  Academy, 
with  an  admirable  life  of  C.  by  Navnrette  (5  vols., 
Madrid,  181'.*);  Diego  Clemciu  in's  edition,  with  the 
most  complete  commentary  (6  vols  ,  Madrid,  1833 — 
18.19);  nnd  a  good  pocket-edition,  published  at 
Leipsic  (.'.  vols.,  1 800- 1  So").  Of  the  collected 
works  of  C,  an  edition,  not  containing  the  comedies, 
appeared  at  Madrid  (1(5  vols.,  1  S'>:>— 1 8"5 ) ;  and 
another,  without  the  Journey  to  Pamaiuux,  was 
published  in  the  same  city  (11  vols.  Ihj'.i).  Don 
Aug.  Garcia  de  Arrieta  published  a  selection  from 
the  works  of  C.  (ID  vols.,  Paris,  1820 — 1832);  and 
a  reprint,  of  tho  collected  works  is  included  in 
Haudry's  Coleeciou  delox  Mejore*  Autorc*  ExpaAoics 
(Paris,  181..— 1841).  Ei.gLnd  has  been  fertile  in 
translations  of  C.'s  immortal  work.  The  first  is 
that  of  Thomas  Skclton,  (1012—  lO-J  i),  in  addition 
to  which  may  bo  mentioned  those  of  Philips, 
Motteux,  Smollett,  Durfev,  Jarvis,  and  WilmoU 
The  two  host  are  those  of  Skclton  aud  Jarvis. 

CERVE'RA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  tho  province 
of  Lerida,  28  miles  east  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
It  is  situated  on  an  eminence,  is  .surrounded  by 
old  walls  pierced  with  nine  gates,  nnd  the  west 
approach  is  commanded  by  a  ca-tle,  which  is  now  in 
a  ruinous  condition.  The  university  of  Lerida  was 
removed  here  by  Philip  V.,  but  it  was  afterwards 
tranferred  to  Barcelona.  The  university  building, 
a  massive  but  unsightly  edifice,  is  still  standing. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  linen,  woollen,  and  cotton, 
fabrics.    Pop.  5300. 
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CERVETERtf,  or  CERVE'TRI  (ancient  Cierc 
or  Agyila),  n  town  of  Central  Italy,  27  miles  west  of 
Rome.  Though  now  a  place  of"  some  7<>o  or  8'Mj 
inhabitants,  ic  was  formerly  one  of  the  most  im- 
poruiut  cities  of  Etruria,  possessing,  it  in  Paid,  a 
famous  collection  of  paintings  before  even  Rome  was 
founded.  Many  Etruscan  remains  of  value  have 
been  found  here. 

CE'RVIA,  a  town  of  Central  Italy,  situated  on  the 
Adriatic,  13  miles  south-south-east  of  Ravenna.  It 
ks  regularly  built,  has  a  cathedral  and  several  con- 
vents; and  from  a  marsh  in  the  neighbourhood  about 
60,iHio  tons  of  salt  are  annually  obtained,  the  salt- 
works employing  a  considerable  number  of  the 
population,  which  is  about  5  mu>. 

CK'RVIP.K  asp  CE  R\TS.    Fee  Df.kr. 

CERVIX,  Mont  (Got.  Matttrhom  ;  Ital.  Mmlr 
Silvio),  a  mountain  of  the  Pennine  Alps,  about  40 
miles  cast-north-east  of  Mont  HI  inc.  ami  between 
the  Valais  in  Switzerland  and  the  Val  d'Aosta  in 
Piedmont.  Above  an  unbroken  glacier  line  of  1  1,imio 
feet  high,  it  rises  in  an  inaccessible  obcli-k  of  rock, 
more  than  H  um  feet  higher — and  is  described  by 
the    late  Professor   Forbes    as    the  most  striking 


natural  ob 


had  e\er  seen.    The  total  eleva- 


tion of  the  mountain  is  U.s;:t»  feet.  The  Col  of 
Mont  ('.,  used  as  a  pas-ape  for  hoocs  and  mules  in 
summer,  has  an  elevation  of  10,1131*. 

CERVIX  A'RA,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  province 
of  Principato  Ultra,  12  miles  north-west  of  Avclliuo. 
It  has  a  convent  ami  several  churches,  and  a  trade 
in  the  produce  of  the  district.    Pop.  OoiJO. 

CESARf,  GirsKPPE  (sometimes  called  Gtrsr.p- 
pixo,  or  II.  Cavaj.ikre  n'Ai(i-ixo),  nn  Italian 
painter,  was  born  at  Rome,  l.'»?o,  and  died  there 
in  l»il>»  (or  lilt'.').  He  was  greatly  honoured  by 
no  less  than  live  popes,  nnd  his  paintings  were 
always  highly  popular.  II is  works — in  fresco  and 
oil — display  lively  imagination,  gay  colouring,  nnd 
great  tact  in  execution  ;  but  are  deficient  in 
natural  simplicity,  correctness  of  design,  symmetry 
of  arrangement,  and  dignity  of  style.  As  he  was 
the  most  brilliant  of  the  mannerists,  he  was  the 
chief  object  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  artistic 
reformers,  Caravuggio,  the  Caracci,  and  their  fol- 
lowers— who  constituted  the  natural ixti — on  the 
conventional  or  pseudo-idealistic  style  of  painting. 

CESARO'TTI,  MKi.ciiionE,  nn  excellent  Italian 
poet,  was  horn  at  Padua,  15th  May  1730,  and  died 
3d  November  lsn8.  He  gained  a  reputation  by  the 
vigour  and  originality  of  his  style,  especially  in  his 
translation  of  Macpherson's  0»*ian  i  i  vols.,"  Padua, 
17(Wi).  The  versification  of  this  work,  like  that  of 
C.'s  free  translation  of  the  Iliad,  under  the  title  of 
Ijti  M-irtr  di  Ktt'irr,  was  admired  by  Allieii.  C 
UiKpiestiotiably  threw  fresh  life  into  Italian  litera- 
ture, but  few  in  this'  country  «ill  consider  his 
enthusiasm  very  rational,  when  it  could  induce 
him  to  think  poor  Macphcrson  a  better  poet  than 
Homer.  C.'s  best  work  was  his  Saaiio  *>dla  N!o»>fia 
drlle  I.liifjuf  (Padua,  1785>,  written' in  opposition  to 
the  academical  pedantry  of  La  Crusca.  His  prose 
style  is  vigorous,  but  full  of  innovations,  especially 
Gallicisms. 

CESE'XA,  a  town  of  Central  Italv,  about  12 
miles  south-east  of  Forli,  on  the  Emilian  Way.  It 
is  pleasantly  situated  on  a  hill-slope,  washed  by 
the  Savio.  Its  principal  buildings  are  the  Palazzo 
PubUieo,  the  Capuchin  church,  nnd  the  library 
founded  by  Domenico  Malatesta  Novello,  in  1452, 
with  a  rich  collection  of  MSS.  There  arc  many 
monasteries  anil  nunneries,  as  befits  a  place  that 
gave  birth  to  two  porws — Pius  VI.  and  VII.  It  has 
silk  factories,  with  a  trade  in  wine  and  silk  ; 
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and  in  the  vicinity  are  productive  sulphur-mines. 
Pop.  about  1 0,oO0. 

CESS,  probably  a  corruption  for  a**tti>,  from  the 
Ital.  a»*e»mtre,  to  impose  a  tax.  It  bus  long  been 
used  in  England  as  synonymous  with  ll.e  more 
modern  noun  a*se*xmcni.  Cumden,  in  the  time  of 
Elizabeth,  speaks  of  every  man  being  'cessed  by  the 
jmle,  man  by  man,  according  to  the  vuluatiou  of 
their  goods  and  lauds.'    See  Lako-tax. 

CE'SSIO  nONO'Rl'M  (Lat.  cession  or  surrender 
of  goods i,  a  process  which  the  law  of  Scotland  has 
borrowed  from  that  of  Rome,  and  which,  like  many 
others,  is  common  to  it  with  most  of  the  cotitii  enuil 
systems.  A  C.  U.  may  be  defined  to  be  an  equitable 
relief  from  the  severity  of  the  earlier  lawj  of 
imprisonment  for  debt,  granted  to  a  debtor  in  con- 
sideration of  a  cession  of  his  goods  to  his  creditors. 
The  jurisdiction  in  ces>ios  formerly  belonged  exclu- 
sively to  the  Court  of  Session,  but  by  fi  and  7  Will. 
IV.  c.  5ri,  it  was  extended  to  sheriffs.  The  principal 
regulations,  with  reference  to  this  process,  at  (-res- 
ent in  force,  are  the  following:  Any  debtor  in 
prison,  or  who  has  been  in  prison,  or  even  against 
whom  a  warrant  of  imprisonment  has  been  issued, 
may  apply  for  a  Cessio  Itonorutu.  In  his  petition,  he 
sets  forth  his  inability  to  pay  his  debts,  and  his 
willingness  to  surrender  his  estates,  and  prays  for 
interim  protection.  This  petition  must  be  intimated 
in  the  (j'azettt.  The  bankrupt  then  lodges  with 
the  sheriff-clerk  a  state  of  his  affairs,  subscribed  by 
himself,  with  all  the  relative  hooks  and  paper*. 
On  a  day  appointed  for  the  purpose,  he  is  examined 
before  the  sheriff  on  oath  ;  and  if  his  creditors  object 
to  the  petition,  they  are  heard,  nnd  a  proof,  if  neces- 
sary, allowed  them.  \Yh.Uever  order  the  sheriff 
may  pronounce  is  subject  to  review  by  ti  e  Court  of 
Session,  or  a  Lord  Ordinary  in  vacation.  Cessios 
originating  in  the  Court  of  Session  are  sued  out  in 
the  form  of  a  summons,  by  which  all  the  creditors 
are  called  as  defenders  to  the  action.  Any  one  or 
more  of  them  may  ap|wnr;  and  the  pursuer  will  not 
be  allowed  the  benefit  of  the  process,  till  he  has 
satisfied  the  court  that  his  insolvency  has  arisen 
from  misfortune,  nnd  that  his  disclosure  of  the  state 
of  his  affairs  is  full  and  honest.  The  burden  of 
proving  objections  to  his  statements,  ami  to  the 
evidence  which  he  may  produce,  will  lie  laid  on  the 
creditors.  If  the  debtor  can  find  caution  <q.  v.)  to 
attend  all  diets  when  called  on,  the  sheriff  or  the 
Court  of  Session  may  grant  him  liberation  or  protec- 
tion whilst  the  process  is  pending.  A  decree  of 
C.  R.  operates  as  an  assignation  of  the  debtor's 
movable  estate  in  favour  of  a  trustee  for  behoof  of 
the  creditors.  These  trustees,  like  those  in  seques- 
trations, are  now  placed  tinder  the  supervision  of 
the  Accountant  in  Bankruptcy.  A  C.  R.  differs  from 
a  Sequestration  (q.  v.)  in  this,  that  it  confers  no 
power  on  the  bankrupt  to  insist  on  his  discharge, 
and  affords  no  protection  agninst  the  attachment  of 
his  subsequent  acquisitions  by  his  creditors.  The 
debtor  has  the  privilege  of  retaining  his  working 
tools;  but  nothing  beyond  what  is  necessary  for 
mere  aliment  will  bo  allowed,  even  to  half-pay 
officers  and  clergymen. 

CESTICS,  Pyramid  or,  a  Roman  monnment  of 
the  Augustan  age,  situated  close  to  the  Porta  San 
'  Paolo,  partly  without  and  partly  within  the  walls  of 
Aurelian.  It  U  known  to  every  English  traveller, 
being  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  cemetery 
where  Protestants  dy  ing  in  Rome  are  buried.  The 
exterior  form  is  perfectly  preserved ;  but  of  the 
paintings  which  formerly  decorated  the  internal 
walls,  only  a  few  traces  remain.  Several  cojaca  of 
these  paintings  have  been  made,  of  which  we  may 
mention  those  edited   by  Falcouieri,   1001.  Tho 
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pvnimi.!  is  l^r.  feet  hiph.  H><>  feet  in  width  lit  the 
base  ;  the  walls  ••:.>  feet  thick.  It  is  built  of  brick 
mil  fil'a,  laced  with  slabs  of  Ciirrura  marble,  now 
perfectly  black  with  ugc,  and  rests  on  a  base  (>f 
travertine  3  feel  high.  The  interior  contains!  burial- 
chambers  of  considerable  extent.  The  inner  walls 
are  covered  with  hard  stucco,  and  the  roof  is  vaulted. 
Both  the  walls  and  the  roof  were  covered  with 
paintings  of  female  figures".  The  memory  of  the 
Cains  Ce.-tius  for  wlioni  this  pyramid  was  built  has 
peri-h  •<!,  but  it  has  been  supposed  that  he  was  the 
Ccstius  whom  Cicero — in  the  oration  pro  Flacct*— 
mentions  as  a  rich  man  of  business,  who,  bavins  no 
children,  left  a  large  sunt  of  money  for  the  erection 
of  a  monument  to  himself.  Two  (luted  columns  of 
white  marble,  now  standing  before  the  pyramid  of 
('.,  with  their  bases  and  t«o  other  bases,  were 
discovered  in  the  excavations  of  lr.C.:!.  at  the  foot 
of  the  pyramid.  In  the  cemetery,  the  remains  of 
several  celebrated  men  have  their  resting-place, 
among  whom  are  the  poets  Keats  and  .Shelley, 
Wvatt  the  sculptor,  and  J  loll  the  anatomist. 

CK'STiHD  WOKMS  (F.nf.  er*tu*,  a  band  or 
thong  i,  a  family  of  Knt«^»t,  or  intestinal  worms, 
of  the  order  Ct'.lmintlui  (•■.  v.),  consisting  of  tape- 
worms and  other  creatures  which  resemble  them 
in  structure  and  habits.  The  number  of  dill'ercnt 
kinds  of  C.  W.  is  great.  Their  natural  history  is 
ini|»o!tant  i;i  reference  to  the  health  of  human 
beings  and  of  the  most  %  .ilnaLK-  domesticated  ani- 
mals; and  although  the  hubjeet  is  not  in  respects 
an  agreeable  one,  it  presents  much  that  is  interesting 
and  wonderful,  lieccnl  discoveries  liave  given  it  an 
entirely  new  character. 

C.  \V.,  in  their  most  perfect  'late,  when  alone 
they  possess  the  form  from  which  their  name  is 
derived,  are  in  reality  compound  animals,  lil.e  many 
zoophytes  and  ascidiuns.  They  do  not,  however, 
like  these,  subsist  by  food  entering  the  system 
through  mouths  with  which  the  individuals  com- 
puting i*.  are  furnished  ,  fur  the  joints  of  a  cestoid 
worm,  the  individuals  composing  the  system  or 
'  colony,"  have  no  mouth;  nor  is  there  any  mouth 
in  what  is,  on  various  accounts,  (,uite  properly 
regarded  as  the  head,  but  nutriment  is  obtained 
from  the  surrounding  medium  by  fntl->.<w>x<-  mj.  v.); 
nourishing  juices  entering  everywhere  through  the 
skin,  as  in  the  spongioles  of  the  roots  of  plants,  into 
the  cellular  ti-sie  or  par>n<h  inm  of  which  the 
whn'.e  bndv  consists.  The  l  ead  of  a  eestuid  worm 
i*  f  i-nidicd  with  organs — different  in  different  kinds 
— by  w hieh  it  affixes  itself  to  the  inner  surface  of 
the  intestine  of  a  vertebrate  animal.  When  first 
it  gets  into  this  situation,  the  body  is  very  short,  and 
has  no  joints;  but  they  soon  begin  to  .appear  us 
transverse  stria-,  and  gradually  increasing  in  size, 
become  in  most  of  the  kinds  very  distinct,  ami  at 
last  separate  from  the  system  in  which  they  v. eve 
pro  I  :ei  d.  and  are  carried  away  out  of  the  intestine, 
of  the  animal  which  eoutaini'd  them.  This  does  not 
take  place,  however,  till  they  have  not  only  become 
mature  in  the  development  of  the  sexual 'organs— 
the  principal  organs  lobe  observed  in  them — but 
nut  I  they  are  fill  of  what  are  called  eggs,  which, 
indeed,  are  rather  young  ones  teadv  for  a  separate 
exi-'em-e.  and  each  enveloped  in  a  sort  of  protective 
shell.  K  teh  joint  of  a  cestoid  worm  i- androgynous. 
Whilst  the  m,)st  matured  joints  arc  thrown  off  lrom 
the  po-tenor  end.  new  joints  are  continually  formed, 
as  at  first,  in  the  put  nearest  to  the  head.  The 
number  of  joints  thus  formed  from  a. single  individual 
is  very  great,  as  will  appear  when  it  is  considered 
that  tape-worms  have  been  found  go  feel  long  or 
upward-,  and  that  these  have  probably  been  throwing 
oil"  joint-,  in  large  numbers  before  opportunity  has 
been  obtained  of  measuring  them. 


As  the  ('.  W.  have  no  mo  ith,  so  they  have  no 
alimentary  canal.  Some  of  them,  as  the  true  tape- 
worms, have  been  supposed  to  imbibe  nourishment 
by  the  sucking  disks  of  the  beat! ;  but  these  aro 
more  probable  mere  organs  of  attachment,  and  the 
canals  which  are  seen  to  arise  behind  them,  appar- 
ently belong,  not  to  the  digestive,  but  to  the  vascular 
system,  and  are  united  by  transverse  vessels  or 
vascular  rings  in  the  head  and  in  each  of  the 
segments.  The  only  trace  of  a  nervous  system 
hitherto  observed  is  a  single  ganglion  in  the  head, 
which  in  some  is  seen  to  kend  off  nerves  to  the 
suckers. 

The  division  into  segments  remains  imperfect  in 
some  cestoid  worms.  Those  of  the  genus  Lionla — 
chiefly  found  in  birds  and  fishes — resemble  a  long 
flat  ribbon,  not  even  notched  along  the  edge,  and 
containing  a  mere  series  of  hermaphrodite  brood- 
places.  When  hegmentation  is  perfect,  the  segments 
(prtyloMJt*),  on  separating  from  the  parent  system 


Segments  i  /',■"</' ,,7 ,  of  Common  Tapeworm: 

In  OiftV-vnt  .Mutes  .if  Kv|i:iaslnn  iilxl  Contraction. 
l'r»:a  Yon  MvWM':.  work  on  TaiH--w»rin».) 


\.s'rr>f>il<t),  possess  life  and  a  little  power  of  inde- 
pendent motion,  creeping  away  on  moist  ground, 
plants,  A.c.  Their  period  of  separate  existence, 
however,  is  brief;  they  burst  or  decay,  and  the 
numerous  minute  embryos  which  they  contain  are 
ready  to  commence  their  career,  if  in  anv  way  trans- 
ferred into  the  stomach  of  an  animal  of  proper 

[kind,  which  is  generally  different  from  that  whoso 
inte-tine  their  parent  inhabited.  This  may  happen 
by  their  being  swallowed-- or  even  the  pr^ff!otti» 
it-elf- along  with  water,  grass,  &c.  Some  of  the 
C.  W.  in  this  embryo  state  fird  their  appropriate 
place  in  the  stoin  iehs  of  vertebrate,  nnd  others  in 
those  of  invertebrate  animals. 

The  sh.-ll  being  broken  or  digested,  the  young 
cestoid  worm  is  n-t  free.  It  is  extremely  unlike  the 
proglottis  by  which  it  was  generated.  It  presents 
the  appearance  of  a  vesicle  furnished  with  a  few 
microscopic  hooks.  It  possesses,  however,  a  power 
of  active  migration  by  means  of  these  boohs,  and  is 
able  to  p<  renate  the  stomach  of  the  animal  which 
contains  it.  To  this  its  instinct  seems  immediately 
to  prompt  it,  and  it  is  so  minute  that  it  passes 
through  the  stomach  without  any  serious  incon- 
venience to  the  animal.  It  now-  probably  gets  into 
the  blood,  and  i;  lodged  in  some  of  the  capillaries, 
from  which  it  makes  its  way  again  bv  perforation, 
until  it  fuels  a  suitable  place  iti  some  of  the  tissues 

,  or  of  the  serous  cavities,  in  the  flesh,  or  in  such 
organs  as  the  liver  or  the  brain  ;  nnd  here  relin- 
quishing all  active  migration,  it  rapidly  increases  in 
size,  at  the  same  time  developing  a  head,  which  is 
in  fact  that  of  a  cestoid  worm,  and  generally  either 
encysts  itself  or  is  encysted— enclosed  in  a  cyst 
i  n.  v. )— according  to  circumstances,  or  according  to 
its  species.  Great  numbers  of  such  parasites  are 
sometimes  present  in  a  single  animal,  causing  diseaso 
and  even  death.     I'ntil  recently,  they  were  regarded 

|  by  naturalists  as  Constituting'  species  and  genera 
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Cvstieercus  Ccllul  usa; 
(magnified)  : 
a,  tbe  lii'ad,  much  mugnlfiod. 


quite  distinct  from  the  C.  W.,  of  which  they  are 
really  the  young ;  and  the  name  seolex,  formerly 
given  to  one  of  these  supposed  genera,  has  now 
become  a  common  name  for  the  young  of  all  C.  W. 
in  this  stage,  ax  larva  is  the  common  name  for  the 
young  of  insects  in  their  first  stage  after  being 
hatched  from  the  egg.  Those  seoliees  which  inhabit 
vertebrate  animals  very  generally  become  distended 
with  a  watery  fluid,  and  in  this  state  were  formerly 
regarded  a*  Hydatids  (q.  v.);  little  else,  indeed, 
appearing  without  very  careful  examination,  but  a 
small  bag  filled  with  fluid,  the  acolex  head  being 
formed  within  the  bag,  although  capable  of  being 
everted  from  it,  as  the  finger  of  a  glove  which  bus 
been  drawn  in  at  the  end  is  tnrned  out.  Such  is 
the  young  of  the  common  tape-worm  [  Tania  tmlium), 

formerly  known  to  natu- 
ralists as  Cyxtirercn*  ecl- 
lulivut,  and  found  in  the 
flesh  of  the  pig  and  of 
some  other  animals,  and 
sometimes  of  man.  It  is 
this  scolex,  existing  in 
great  numbers,  which 
produces  in  the  pig  the 
diseased  state  commonly 
known  as  mewly ;  nnd 
it  is  very  unsafe  even 
to  handle  measly  pork  in 
a  raw  state,  hecuuse  a 
scolex  accidentally  getting  into  the  mouth,  nnd  thence 
into  the  stomach,  is  likely  to  become  a  formidable 
inmate  of  the  intestinal  canal.  It  does  not  appear 
that  this  particular  species  has  the  power  of  multi- 
plying in  its  scolex  state,  or  the  circumstances  in 
which  it  exists  in  the  flesh  of  the  pig  may  be 
unfavourable  to  its  so  doing,  and  the  prodigious 
numbers  sometimes  existing  in  a  single  animal  have 
probably  all  entered  by  the  mouth  in  the  way  already 
described,  the  contents  of  a  single  proglottis  or  joint 
of  a  tape-worm  being  perhaps  sufficient  to  account 
for  them  ;  but  some  seoliees,  as  that  called  Cn-nuru* 
eerehraU*,  found  in  the  brain  of  sheep,  and  the  cause 
of  the  disease  called  ttawjers — now  known  to  be  the 
scolex  of  a  Tania  of  the  dog — arc  proliferous  by  a 
fort  of  pnllulatinn,  so  that  clusters  of  seoliees  cover 
the  same  parental  vesicle.  Until,  however,  the 
scolex  reaches  the  intestine  of  an  animal  suited  to 
it,  its  propagation  is  entirely  uusexual,  and  no  organs 
of  sex  exist  ;  but  no  sooner  is  it  there,  than  it  begins 
to  develop  itself  into  a  a  cestoid  worm,  and  to  produce 
androgynous  joints,  fertile  of  new  embryos,  as  already 
described.  Thus  wo  have  in  these  crentures  an 
instance,  in  its  relations  the  most  important  known, 
of  the  recently  discovered  alternation  of  genera- 
tions. Skk  (jfcNKKATioNs,  Alternation  of.  The 
transference  of  the  scolex  from  its  place  of  growth 
to  th.it  in  which  it  becomes  a  cestoid  worm,  usually 
if  not  always  takes  place  by  the  animal  which 
contains  it  being  eaten  by  that  whose  intestine  is 
suitable  to  its  perfect  development.  Each  kind  of 
cestoid  worm  is  limited  to  certain  kinds  of  vertebrate 
animals,  and  it  has  been  proved  by  experiment  that 
if  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  other  kinds,  the 
seoliees  soon  die.  The  only  C.  W.  which  infest  the 
hum-in  species  are  Dolhrioeephalii*  (q.  v.)  ItUtt*,  and 
Tape-worms  (q.  v.).  Sec  Von  Sicbold's  interesting 
work  on  Tujkj  and  Cystic  Worms,  printed  for  the 
Sydenham  Society  (London,  1807.) 

CESTRA'CION,  a  genus  of  shnrks,  regarded 
as  constituting  a  distinct  family,  Ce»tracinntid<t, 
although  not  more  than  two  species  are  known  as 
now  existing.  It  is  characterised  by  having  two 
dorsal  (ins  nnd  one  anal,  the  first  dorsal  situated 
over  the  space  between  the  pectorals  andventntls; 
a  spine  forming  the  front  of  each  dorsal ;  a  short 
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wide  fail,  with  Its  upper  lobe  strongly  notched 
beneath  ;  the  mouth  at  the  fore-end  of  the  snout ; 
spout-holes  distinctly  visible,  rather  behind  the  eyes; 
eyes  destitute  of  nictitating  membrane ;  small  gill- 
openings  ;  and  the  front  of  the  mouth  armed  with 
sharp  angular  teeth,  whilst  the  margins  and  inner 
surface  of  the  jaws  »rv  covered  wiih  pavement-like 
teeth,  presenting  a  general  continuity  of  surface,  ag 
in  skates,  and  disposed  in  rounded  oblique  scrolls — 
the  former  evidently  adapted  to  the  seizing  of  food, 
the  latter  to  the  crushing  and  bruising  of  it.  The 
Port-Jackson  Shark  or  *  Nurse'  ((',  I'hilippi)  of  the 
Australian  seas,  and  the  Cat  Shark  of  Japan  and 
China  (('.  Zebra),  *ccm  to  differ  chiefly  in  the  patterns 
of  colour.  The  ('rntrachmtitl*  ore  particularly  inte- 
resting to  geologists;  for  the  oldest  fossil  sharks 
belong  in  great  part  to  this  family,  of  w  hich  '  remain* 
arc  found  even  in  the  Paheozoic  strata  ;  they  become 
more  numerous  in  the  Carboniferous  series  ;  thev  are 
very  numerous  in  the  Lias  nnd  Chalk  formations; 
but  there  they  cease  almost  entirely,  the  strata  of 
the  Tertiary  series  scarcely  containing  any  of  them;' 
whilst  now  the  species  are  reduced,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  one  or  two,  and  other  types  or  shark  have 
become  more  prevalent. 

CESTRUM,  the  style  or  spatula  used  by  the 
ancients  in  encaustic  painting  in  wax  and  ivory. 
See  Encavstic. 

CESTUI  gCi:  TRUST,  a  p/rson  who  pos- 
sesses the  equitable  right  to  de.il  with  properly,  the 
legal  estate  in  which  is  vested  in  n  trustee.  There 
is  s-ich  a  confidence  between  the  cestui  que  trust 
and  his  trustee,  that  no  action  at  law  will  lie  between 
them,  but  they  must  settle  their  differences  and 
arrange  their  disputes  in  a  court  of  equity.  'The 
phrase  cestui  que  trust  is  a  Imibatous  Norman  law 
French  phrase,  and  is  so  ungainly  and  ill  adapted 
to  the  English  idiom,  that  it  is  surprising  that  the 
good  sense  of  the  English  legal  piofcssioli  has  not 
long  banished  it,  ami  substituted  some  phrase  in 
the  English  idiom,  furnishing  an  analogous  meaning.' 
— Wharton's  J.axc  Lexicon,  p  l.'ill. 

CE  STUS  (Or.  J.rsto.i,  embroidered),  a  girdle  worn 
by  Greek  and  Koman  women  close  under  the  breasts, 
and  so  distinguished  from 
the  zone,  worn  round  the 
loins.  The  C.  of  Venus 
was  covered  with  alluring 
representations,  so  that 
Juno  borrowed  it  when 
she  desired  to  win  the  love 
of  Jupiter.— Ci.sTfs — or, 
more  correctly,  C»tcs, 
from  the  Lat.  ctrl  r,,  to 
slay — is  also  the  name  of 
the  covering  for  the  hands 
worn  by  Roman  pugilists. 
It  was  at  first  nothing 
more  than  a  leathern  thong 
or  bandage  to  strengthen 
the  fist ;  but  nfterwurd.s  it 

was  covered  with  knots  and  nails,  and  loaded  witk 
lend  and  iron,  Kc..  to  increase  the  force  of  the  blow. 
It  was  not  uncommon  fur  a  pugilist  armed  with 
the  C.  to  dash  out  the  brains  or  break  the  limbs 
of  his  antagonist.  The  Roman  pugilist  {.■vrtuariu*) 
was  often  represented  in  sculpture. 

CETA  CEA  (Or.  a  whale),  an  order  of 

Mammalia  (q.  v.)  greatly  differing  in  general  form 
nnd  habits  from  the  rest  of  that  class,  so  as  indeed 
to  be  popularly  reckoned  among  fishes.  The  C. 
have  a  fish-like  form,  terminating  in  a  fish-like  tail  or 
tail-fin,  which,  however,  is  not  vertical,  a«  in  fishes 
but  horizontal,  nnd  is  the  great  instrument  of 
I  progression  ;  being  moved  by  very  powerful  musclea, 


Roman  Cestus. 
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CETACEA. 


Tail -fin  of  Whale. 


Bones  of  Fore-limb  of  Whale. 


commonly  with  an  oblique  downward  and  lateral 
movement,  like  that  by  which  a  boat  is  propelled  in 
sculling,  but  sometime*  by  direct  upward  ami  down- 
ward strokes,  when,  greater  velocity  is  requisite. 

There  arc  no  hinder 
limbs,  and  even  the 
pelv'm  is  represented 
only  by  two  small 
rudimentary  bones, 
suspended  in  the  soft 
part!*,  go  that  the 
body  tapers  gradually 
and  uninterruptedly 
toward*  the  tail.  The 
fore-litnba  are  exclu- 
sively, or  almost  ex- 
clusively, adapted  lor 
swimming,  their  boues, 
however,  appearing  in  the  skeleton  as  those  of  a 
hand,  placed  at  the  extremity  of  an  arm,  of  which 
the  bone*  aro  much  abbreviated  and  consolidated, 
with  little  power  of  motion  except  nt  the  shoulder- 
joint,  and  are  entirely  concealed  iu  the  soft  part*  of 
the  animal.    The  head  is  connected  with  the  body 

without  nny  apparent 
neck,  and  ihc  vertebra 
of  the  nock  arc  partly 
ankylosed  or  soldered 
together.  The  skin  is 
naked,  having  no  gene- 
ral covering  of  hair, 
although  some  of  the 
species  posses*  con- 
spicuous whiskers.  The 
V.  agree  with  quadru- 
peds, notwithstanding 
the  great  difference*  already  indicated,  in  the  most 
important  part*  of  their  organisation.  They  nre 
viviparous,  and  suckle  their  )  oung,  for  which  they 
exhibit  great  affection  ;  they  are  also  warm-blooded, 
breathe  by  lungs,  und  not  by  gills,  and  come  to  the 
surface  of  the  water  for  the  pur|>ose  of  inhaling  air. 
An  approach  to  their  fish-like  form  is  to  be  seen  in 
Seals  (q.  v.)  and  other  Vh<<dte  (q,  v.|;  in  which, 
however,  the  hinder  limbs  are  largely,  although 
peculiarly  developed,  whilst  the  fish-like  tnil-fin  is 
wanting;  the  skin  has  a  covering  of  hair;  and  the 
head  and  fore-limb*  more  resemble  those  of  ordinary 
quadruped*. 

The  C  arc  usually  divided  into  two  section* — 
the  llcrbivomm  and  the  Ordinary  C. ;  but  the 
former,  constituting  the  family  of  Man«tid<r  (q.  v.), 
have  recently,  by  some  systematic  naturalists,  been 
rejected  from  this  order  altogether,  und  associated 
with  the  i\ichydermata.  They  differ  very  widely 
from  the  ordinary  or  true  C,  not  only  in  their  adap- 
tation for  the  use  of  vegetable  instead  of  animtl 
food,  which  appear*  both  in  their  dentition  ami  in 
their  digestive  apparatus,  but  also  in  their  pectoral 
instead  of  abdominal  teats,  and  in  their  want  of 
b'oic-hr>lt$  and  of  any  provision  for  retiring  to  great 
depth*  of  the  ocean,  and  remaining  there  lor  a 
considerable  time,  without  returning  to  the  surface 
to  breathe. 

The  ordinnry  or  true  C  arc  divided  into  the 
f.imilie*  of  ]h'lphiiiid<B  ( llnlpliin.  Porpoise,  Beluga, 
Narwhal,  &c),  Platani*tUl<r,  fresh  water  Dolphin*, etc. 
Phti*rtrri<lir  (t'neholot,  or  Spermaceti  Whale,  etc.) 
and  Jiitltmidir  (<«rcc:ilaiid  While,  Korquul,  &c. ). 
the  distinguishing  characters  of  which  are  given 
under  separate  heads.  They  nil  feed  on  animal 
food,  some  or'  them  pursuing  and  devouring  fishes  ; 
others,  and  these  the  largest,  sub-isting  chiefly  on 
entailer  prey,  niollusk*,  small  crustaceans,  and  even 
zoophytes,  which  they  strain  out  of  the  water  by  n 
peculiar  apparatus  hi  their  mouths.    None  of  the 


true  C.  have  molar  teeth  or  grinders  like  the  Mana- 
lida ;  all  the  teeth  w  hich  any  of  them  have  are 
conical ;  but  some  of  the  largest  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  teeth.  The  females  of  all  of  them  have  the 
teats  situated  far  back  on  the  abdomen.  The  fore- 
limb*  of  the  true  are  mere  fins,  the  slight  power 
of  grasping  with  them,  which  the  Manatidtr  possess, 
having  entirely  disappeared.  The  resemblance  to 
fishes  i*  increased  in  many  of  them  by  the  presence 
of  a  dorsal  fin.  There  is  a  wonderful  provision 
to  enable  them  to  spend  some  time  under  water, 
before  returning  again  to  the  surface  to  breathe — an 
arterial  plexus  or  prodigious  intertwining  of  brunches 
of  arteries,  under  the  pleura  and  between  the  ribs, 
on  each  side  of  the  spine.  This  being  filled  with 
oxygenated  blood,  after  the  animal  has  spent  some 
time  at  the  surface  breathing,  the  wants  of  the 
system  are  supplied  from  it,  whilst  breathing  is  sus- 
IK'iidod,  fo  that  some  whales  can  remain  below  even 
lor  an  hour.  Tin-  position  of  the  nostrils  is  remark- 
able, almost  on  the  very  top  of  the  head,  so  that  the 
animal  cau  breathe  as  soon  as  the  head  come*  to  the 
surface  of  the  water;  and  the  nostrils  are  furnished 
with  a  valve  of  singular  but  very  perfect  construc- 
tion, afort  of  conical  stopper  of  fibrous  substance, 
preventing  the  ingress  of  water  even  under  the 
pressure  of  the  greatest  depth-.  The  nostrils  appear 
to  be  little  used  for  the  purpose  of  smellintr.  the  sense 
of  smell  being  one  which  these  animals  either  do  not 
possess  at  all,  or  in  a  very  imperfect  degree;  but 
they  are  much  used,  not  only  for  breathing,  but  also 
for  tpoutinn,  or  the  ejection  of  water  from  the  mouth, 
for  which  reason  they  are  generally  called  llnr-hnh* 
— the  water  being  forced  through  them  by  the 
compression  of  two  large  pouches  or  reservoir* 
which  are  situated  beneath  them.  This  compression 
is  accomplished  by  an  action  similar  to  that  of 
swallowing  ;  the  throat,  however,  not  being  open,  but 
closed.  The  height  to  which  the  water  is  thrown 
into  the  air  is  extraordinary,  ami  the  spouting  of  the 
whale  is  one  of  those  wonders  of  the  ocean  never  to 
be  forgotten  by  those  who  have  seen  it. 

A  peculiarity  in  the  skin  of  the  true  C.  ndapt* 
them  for  their  manner  of  life.  The  skin  is  extremely 
thick,  the  inner  part  of  it  consisting  of  clastic  fibres 
interlacing  each  other  in  every  direction,  the  inter- 
stices of  which  are  filled  with  oil,  forming  the  sub- 
stance usually  called  I'lil'x'r.  The  oil  deposited  in 
this  unusual  situation,  not  only  serves  the  ordinary 
purposes  of  fat,  but  that  also  of  keeping  the  body 
warm,  which  to  a  warm-blooded  r.nimal.  continually 
surrounded  with  water,  is  of  great  importance; 
whilst  the  elasticity  of  this  extraordinary  skin 
aflbrd-s  protection  in 'the  great  depth;  to  which  some 
of  the  whales  descend,  und  in  which  the  pressure 
must  sometimes  amount  to  a  ton  on  every  .«quaro 
inch. 

The  number  of  known  species  of  C.  is  not  great, 
but  their  natural  history  ha*  us  yet  been  very  imper- 
fectly studied.  All  of  them  are  large  animals,  some 
of  them  by  far  the  largest  that  now  exi-l.  Almost 
all  of  them — both  herbivorous  and  ordinary— are 
marine,  but  some  of  the  smaller  species  ascend  large 
livers  to  a  great  distance  from  the  sen;  und  one,  of 
the  familv  JJ<  Ifdiinidtr,  belongs  exclusively  to  fresh 
waters,  being  found  only  in  the  upper  tributaries  of 
the  Amazon  und  the  elevated  lal.es  of  Peru. 

lutttil  C>larra  have  been  hitherto  discovered  only 
in  the  ternary  formation.  Their  remains  represent 
species  not  only  belonging  to  each  of  the  recent 
families  of  tiue  (.'..  but  have  supplied  materials 
for  forming  o  new  family  intermediate  between  the 
true  whales  and  the  herbivorous  cetucta.  These 
fossils  were  originally  described  us  reptiles;  but  they 
have  been  satisfactorily  shewn  to  be  carnivorous  C. 
by  Owen,  who,  from 'their  remarkable  conjugate 
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teeth,  hns  given  the  family  the  name  of  Zrut/lt»Innta.  Moor.*,  who  held  il  until  1415,  when  it  whs  cuptured 
In  nil,  si\  or  seven  sjuvies  have  l<een  dcscrilicd  be-  by  the  Portuguese.  It  whs  annexed,  with  Portugal, 
longing  to  this  family,  from  the  Ivwene  and  Miocene  to  the  crown  of  Spain  in  1580,  and  was  the  only 


beds  of  Europe  and  America.  The  I'latanittidtg  u] 
jiear  first  in  the  Miocene  strata,  and  continue  through 
the  newer  lieds.  Twelve  species  htive  lieen  found  in 
the  Miocenes  of  North  America,  one  of  which  (  Jlhab- 
diftfun  up.)  had  u  defensive  muz/le  like  a  sword-fish. 
Of  Phy*ttrrid<r,  three  species  have  lieen  noticed  in 
Pleioccne  and  Pleistocene  strata,  belonging  to  the  re- 
cent genus  1'hynrtrr.  Fossil  fltt.rniiltr  occur  :n  the 
Miocene  and  newer  beds.  Only  four  species  have 
l>een  found  in  Kuro|K>,  but  seven  in  Eastern  North 
America,  some  of  them  of  great  si/.e.  A  nearly  com- 
plete skeleton  of  the  E*cltrir?itit<*  nphnlus  was  found 
in  Maryland,  ami  the  skull  of  Mtotrra*  krrrianii*, 
from  North  Carolina,  is  18  feet  in  length. 

CETOTOLITES.  a  name  Riven  by  Owen  to 
fos-il  cetacean  teeth  and  ear-bones,  which  occur  in 
great  abundance- in  the  Red  Crap  of  Sutlolk,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Pleioccne  period.  They  are  rubbed  and 
water-worn,  and  have  evidently  been  washed  out  of 
8ome  earlier  strata,  which  remain  yet  unrecognised. 
The  extent  of  these  earlier  strata  must  have  been 
very  great,  seeing  that  the  remains  now  extend  over 
a  large  district  in  Essex  and  Suffolk,  and  attain  a 
thickness,  in  some  places,  of  not  less  than  40  feet. 


place  on  the  African  coast  retained  by  Spain  when 
Portugal  was  restored  to  ita  independence  in  1640. 

CEVAPI'LLA.  See  Sauai.illa. 
CEVENNES  (ancient  Ctbtnna),  the  chief  moun- 
tain-range in  the  south  of  France.  With  its 
continuations  and  offsets,  it  forms  the  water-shed 
iMMween  the  river-systems  of  the  Phone  and  the 
Caroline.  Its  general  direction  is  from  north-east 
to  south-west,  commencing  at  the  southern  extre- 
mity of  the  Lyonnais  mountains,  and  extending 
under  different  local  names  as  far  as  the  Canal  du 
Midi,  which  divides  it  from  the  northern  slopes  of 
the  Pyrenees.  The  central  muss  of  the  C.  lies  in 
the  departments  Lozcrc  and  Ardechc,  .Mont  Lozere 
reaching  an  elevation  of  4884  feet,  and  Mont 
Mezen  (the  culminating  point  of  the  chain)  an 
elevation  of  57'M  feet.  The  average  height  is  from 
HiHio  to  looo  (Vet.  Their  masses  consist  chiefly  of 
amphibolic  rocks,  prauwacke,  nnd  limestone,  covered 
with  tertiary  formutions,  which  in  many  places  are 
interrupted  by  volcanic  rocks. 

The  C.  has  been  celebrated  as  the  arena  of  reli- 
gious warfare.  As  early  as  the  I'.'th  c,  the  several 
sects  known  by  the  names,  the  'Poor  of  Lyon,' 


Pn/cs-or  lleuslow,  in  1843,  drew  the  attention  of  tj,e  Alhi,«n*<»  f'q.  r.),and  the  Walt1en**(q.  v.),  were 
ngticuiturnl  chemists  to  this  deposit,  as  a  source  of  fe,lowl,  and  persecuted  in  this  district.    After  the 

»,e   revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  bv  L 


materials  for  manure,  and  since  then  sii|KTphosphate 
manures  have  been  manufactured  from  it  to  the 
value  of  many  thousand  pounds  annually  ;  a  striking 
example  ol  the  valuable  practical  results  which 
frequently  How  from  a  purely  scientific  discovery. 


ouis  XIV. 

in  K-S5,  a  series  of  cruel  persecutions  of  the 
Protestants  in  the  C.  began,  especially  in  1097, 
after  the  Peace  of  Evswiek.  'I'mgonnadcs' (<|.  v.) 
were  employed  to  enforce  the    doctrines   of  the 


CLTEA  RO,  a  town  of  Naples,  in  the  provitice  of  monks  sent  as  missionaries  into  the  heretical  dis- 


Calal.ru  Citra,  situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  '24 
miles  north-west  of  Co-cnza.  It  has  anchovy  fisher- 
ies, and  a  population  of  about  GuoO. 

CETTE.  a  seaport  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  llcrault,  is  built  on  a  neck  of  land  between 
the  lagoon  of  Thau  and  the  Mediterranean,  in  lat. 
4U'  -I'  N.,  long,  r  42  E.  The  town,  which  is 
entered  by  a  causeway  raised  above  the  Thau 
lagoon,  and  n  bridge  of  52  arches,  is  fortified,  anil 
the  harbour  is  defended  by  a  citadel  and  forts.  The 
space  enclosed  by  the  piers  ami  breakwater  forming 
the  harbour  is  about  :io  acres,  ami  |m$  a  depth  of 
from  lti  to  1'.)  feet.  A  broad  deep  canal,  lined  j 
wi  ll  excellent  quays,  connects  the  port  with  the 
Lake  of  Thau,  ami  so  with  the  Canal  du  Midi  and 
the  Rhone,  thus  giving  to  C.  an  extensive  inland 
trallic;  it  has  likewise  an  active  foreign  commerce. 
The  principal  trade  is  in  wine,  brandy,  salt,  dye- 
stu!fs,  pel  t'liniei  y,  and  verdigris.  Other  chief  im- 
J  oris  are  wool,  cotton,  grain,  oil,  and  colonial  pro- 
duce. C.  has  ship-building  yaul-,  and  fisheries  of 
oystei  s  and  anchovies.     Pop.  r.»,ooi>. 

CLV  T A,  a  town  belonging  to  Spain,  situated  in 
the  kingdom  of  IV/.,  on  the  north  cna-».  of  Africa, 
and  opposite  lo  Gibraltar,  in  lat.  35  54'  N.,  and 
lo:<g.  .'>  lti  W.  It  is  stiongiy  fortilii'd,  and  defended 
b\  a  c'tad  1  and  forts  creeled  on  Mount  Macho,  the 
ancient  J.V/'«,  or  South  Pillar  of  Hercules.  It  is 
the  most  important  of  the  four  Spanish  itrenitiiim,  or 
convict  establishments,  on  this  coast.  1'he  harbour 
is  small,  and  not  very  safe;  and  the  population, 
stated  at.  >-o  uor  b'.oi mi,  is  composed  of  Spaniards 
Moors,  Negioe-i,  Mulattoes,  and  dews,  mostly  very 
poor,  a:id  employed  in  trade  and  fi-heries.  Many 
ol  the  Spanianb  living  here  are  state-prisoners,  and 
cvr-i  the  garrison  i>  partly  mantled  by  eo:.viets. 
C,  lortr.erly  called  S<  pttt  or  Stpfmn,  was  taken  from 
the  Vandals  in  5".  I  by  .lii-tinian,  who  fortified  the 
phce  ;;::ow.     In  CIS,  it  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 


tiiet.  All  persons  suspected  of  Protestantism  met 
with  the  most  harsh  and  cruel  treatment.  Some 
of  the  inhabitants  emigrated,  others  fled  into  the 
fastnesses  of  the  mountains.  Driven  to  desperation, 
the  persecuted  people  at  length  rose  to  arms,  and 
the  murder  of  the  Abbe  du  Chaita,  who  was 
at  the  head  of  the  dragontiades,  gave  the  signal 
of  a  general  iu.-urrection  in  1702.  The  iesurgent 
peasants  were  My  led  <  awhnrth— po--ihly  from 
crm'/sc.  a  smock  worn  by  the  peasantry.  'Headed 
by  bold  leader--,  the  most  famous  of  whom  were 
Cavalier  and  Roland,  they  defeated  the  troops 
sent  against  them  by  Louis  ngain  and  rgain.  until 
that  king  thought  the  insurrection  of  suflieient 
importance  to  require  the  jireset.ee  of  the  distin- 
guished general,  Marshal  Vilhirs  ;  but  he  was 
recalled  before  the  revolt  had  been  put  down,  and 
it  was  left  to  the  Puke  of  Iterwick  to  extinguish 
it  in  blood ;  the  contest  terniiuatii  g  in  an  entire 
desolation  of  the  province,  and  the  destruction  or 
banishment,  of  a  great  portion  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  embers  of  n  ligioiw  hatred  still  remained 
glimmering  through  the  following  centurv,  and, 
after  the  restoration  of  the  Rouibot  s  in  1  *  I  .">,  burst 
out  into  flame-  in  the  terrible  persecution  of  the 
Protestants  in  Nimes  (<;.  v.)  ai  d  other  plans  in 


the  south  of  France 


1,1     Cm -riY     >tf*  ('mi.inard* 
( Villelranehe.   17  •'.<•>,    and   Schul/.'s  Crn.lt.chle    d.  r 
( 'ainix'irdi  n  { Weimar,  1 7 *). 
CEYLANITE.    See  Siimx. 

CEYLON  (the  Tn^r.h.inc  of  the  Creeks  and 
Rom  in«.  and  the  Srrrmih  of  the  Arabian  A  .'Af*), 
a  valuable  island  and  Rritish  colony  in  the  Indian 
Ocean,  to  the  .south-east  of  the  |*'iiinsula  of 
Hindustan,  from  which  it  is  separated  I  v  the  Cult" 
of  Mannar  and  Palk's  Si  rait.  Recent  observations 
have  shewn  its  true  place  to  be  between  .V  55' 
and  It  51  N.  lat.,  and  7i«  42  and  M  5 5  E.  long. 
West,  i  n  Coths;  afterwards  it  was  taken  bv  the  i  Extreme  length  from  north  to  south,  lrom  Point 
'.: 
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Palmvra  to  Dondera  Head,  27 1T  miles  ;  greatest 
width,  from  Colombo  to  Sangemankande,  187* 
mile*.  Area,  Including  dependent  islands,  26,742 
square  milea. 

Pki/Kuml  Ftature*. — In  natural  scenery,  C.  can 
vie  with  any  part  of  the  world ;  and  as  it  rises  from 
the  ocean,  clothed  with  the  rich  luxuriance  of  a 
tropical  vegetation,  it  seems  to  the  voyager  like 
some  enchauted  island  of  Eastern  story.  Its  hill*, 
'draped  with  forests  of  perennial  green,'  tower 
grandly  from  height  to  height,  till  they  are  lost  in 
clouds  and  mist.  Near  at  hand,  a  sea  of  sapphire 
blue  dashes  against  the  batllerocntcd  rocks  that 
occur  at  isolated  points,  and  the  yellow  strauds  are 
shaded  by  groves  of  noble  palms.  In  shape,  C.  re- 
sembles a  pear,  but  its  inhabitants  more  poetically 
compare  it  to  one  of  their  elongated  pearls.  Undu- 
lating plains  cover  about  four  parts  of  the  island,  and 
the  fifth  is  occupied  by  the  mountain-zone  of  the 
central  south,  whjch  has  an  elevation  of  from  6000 
to  8000  feet  above  the  sea-level.  Pedrotallagalla, 
the  highest  mountain  in  the  range,  attains  the  height 
of  S280  feet ;  the  celebrated  mountain  of  Adam's 
Peak,  7420  feet;  and  the  table-land  of  Neuera  Elba, 
6210  feet. 

Geology. — The  mountain  system  is  mainly  com- 
posed of  mctamorphic  rocks,  chiefly  gneiss,  frequently 
broken  up  by  intruded  granite.  With  the  exception 
of  some  local  beds  of  dolomitic  limestone,  the  gneiss 
Is  everywhere  the  surface  rock,  and  the  soil  is  com- 
posed of  its  disintegrated  materials.  No  fossils,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  have  been  noticed  in  C,  if  we 
except  the  semi-fossil  remains  of  moHusca,  Crustacea, 
and  corals,  belonging  to  living  species,  which  occur 
in  the  rude  breccias  of  the  north  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  the  sea.  The  northern  part  of  the  island  is 
rising,  and  there  also  the  land  is  making  encroach- 
ments on  the  sea  from  another  agency.  The  immense 
masses  of  corals  continually  increasing,  retain  the 
debris  brought  from  the  Indian  continent  by  the  cur- 
rents of  the  sea,  and  thus  form  a  flat,  ever-increasing 
madrepore  plain. 

Of  mdal i  and  mineral*,  iron,  in  the  form  of  a 
carbonate,  can  be  obtained  in  great  quantities,  and 
of  such  purity  as  to  resemble  silver.  Tin  is  found 
in  the  alluvium  at  the  base  of  the  mountains,  and  on 
the  heights  the  rare  metal  tellurium  has  been  disco- 
vered. Nickel  and  cobalt  are  scarce.  Anthracite 
and  rich  veins  of  plumbago  exist  on  the  southern 
range  of  hills.  The  gem*  of  C.  have  been  celebrated 
from  time  immemorial,  and  they  are  most  plentiful 
in  the  alluvial  plains  at  the  foot  of  the  hills  of  SafT- 
ragam.  Sapphires,  rubies,  the  oriental  topaz,  gar- 
nets, amethysts,  cinnamon  stone,  and  cat's-eye,  arc 
the  principal  gems  and  precious  stones  of  the  island. 
The  most  valuable  is  the  sapphire  ;  and  one  of  these, 
found  in  the  year  1853,  was  worth  more  than  £40O0. 
The  value  of  the  precious  stones  annually  found  in 
the  island  has  been  estimated  at  £10,000.  The 
pearl-fishery  in  the  Gulf  of  Manaar  has  long  been 
celebrated,  and  the  revenue  derived  from  it  by  gov- 
ernment for  the  year  ending  31st  December,  1857, 
was  £20,550,  15*.  6d  Eighty-seven  seconds  is  about 
the  longest  time  the  best  divers  can  remain  under 
water,  and  13  fathoms  is  the  greatest  depth  to  which 
they  descend. 

River*. — The  most  important  river  in  C.  is  the 
Mahawelli-ganga.  It  has  its  source  in  the  vicinity 
of  Adam's  Peak,  and  after  draining  more  than  4000 
square  miles,  it  separates  into  several  branches,  and 
enters  the  ocean  near  Trincomalce.  The  south  side 
of  the  island  is  watered  by  ten  rivers  of  considerable 
size,  which  Bow  into  the  sea  between  Point  de  Galle 
and  Manaar.  On  the  east  coast,  the  rivers  are 
smaller,  but  still  more  numerous,  and  many 
traverse  the  northern  and  eastern  provi 


Harbour*. — Point  de  Galle  (q.  v.)  and  Trincoraaiee 
(q.  v.)  are  the  two  harbours  of  Ceylon.  The  former 
is  small  and  dangerous,  but  the  latter  is  unsurpassed 
as  a  safe  and  commodious  port.  The  variation  of  the 
tides  is  very  trifling ;  the  rise  and  fall  not  generally 
exceeding  i 8  to  24  inches,  with  a  third  of  increase 
at  spring-tides. 

In  climate,  C.  has  a  great  advantage  over  the 
mainland  of  India,  and  as  an  island,  enjoys  a  more 
equable  temperature.  The  average  for  the  year  in 
Colombo  (q.  v.)  is  80°  in  ordinary  soasous.  April 
is  the  hottest  month  ;  and  in  May  the  south-west 
monsoon  commences  amid  a  deluge  of  rain,  and 
continues  the  prevailing  wind  till  October,  when  the 
north-east  monsoon  sets  in  :  80  inches  is  the  average 
annual  fall  of  rain,  though  in  an  exceptional  year, 
1 20  inches  have  been  registered.  The  beautiful  table- 
land of  Neuera  ElHa  was  first  visited  by  Europeans 
in  182ft,  and  is  now  used  as  a  sanitarium.  Here 
the  thermometer  in  the  shade  never  rises  above  70", 
while  the  average  is  62" ;  the  nights  are  cool  and  re- 
freshing. The  north  of  the  bland,  including  the 
peninsula  of  Jaffna,  the  plains  of  Neuera  Kalawa, 
and  the  Wanny,  may  be  reckoned  as  a  third  climatic 
division.  Here  the  annual  fall  of  rain  does  not 
exceed  30  inches,  and  irrigation  is  largely  employed 
in  agriculture. 

Flora. — The  general  botanical  features  of  C, 
especially  of  the  lowlands,  are  nearly  identical  with 
those  of  Southern  India  and  the  Deccan,  although 
it  possesses  a  few  genera  of  plants  not  to  be  found 
in  those  regions.  It*  phaenogumic  plants  arc  limited 
to  about  3000.  The  beautiful  ixora«,  crythrinas, 
buteas,  Jonesias,  and  other  flowering  shrubs  bloom 
in  the  forests.  At  an  elevation  of  65' >0  feet,  the 
acanthacca?  cover  large  tracts  of  ground,  and  the 
tree-fern  reaches  the  height  of  20  feet.  On  the  high- 
est ground,  rhododendrons  attain  to  the  size  of 
timber-trees.  The  Corul-tree  (Eurythrina  Indiea), 
the  Murutu  (Lagerttrtemia  Rrpina),  and  the  Jtmetia 
atocti  are  amongst  the  most  magnificent  of  the  flower- 
ing trees.  The  fig  tribe  are  planted  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  temples.  In  the  forests,  climbing-plants  and 
epiphytes  of  prodigious  size  and  striking  appearance 
cover  the  trees  with  a  mass  of  parasitical  foliage  of 
extraordinary  growth.  The  Pulrnacenj  are  very  con- 
spicuous in  the- vegetation  of  C,  although  not  more 
than  10  or  12  species  are  indigenous:  the  cocoa-palm 
— of  which  it  is  estimated  there  are  not  less  than  20 
millions  of  trees — the  tali  put,  the  palmyra — which 
forms  extensive  forests  in  the  north  of  the  inland — 
and  the  jaggery  pnlm,  are  the  most  noteworthy.  Of 
timber-trees,  90  species  are  known,  and  amongst 
these  the  satin-wood  holds  the  first  rank.  The 
flora  of  the  highlands,  above  20O0  feet,  and  up 
to  6000  or  7000,  though  much  resembling  that  of  the 
Ncilgherrica,  has  a  marked  affinity  to  the  vegetation 
of  the  highlands  of  Malacca  and  Java,  especially  the 
latter. 

Fauna. — A  knowledge  of  the  fauna  of  C.  has  been 
greatly  advanced  by  the  labours  of  Drs.  Temple  ton 
and  Kelaart  and  Mr.  Edgar  Layard.  QuaJrumanou* 
animals  are  represented  by  the  Lori*  prarilit,  and 
five  species  of  monkeys.  Sixteen  species  of  the 
Cheiroptera  or  bat  tribe  exist  in  C. ;  and  what  is  very 
remarkable,  many  of  these  rival  the  birds  in  the  bril- 
liancy of  their  colours.  The  Pteropu*  Edteardtii  (the 
flying-fox  of  Europeans)  measures  from  4  to  5  feet 
from  tip  to  tip  of  its  extended  wings.  Of  the  larger- 
Camivora,  the  bear  and  Leopard ;  and  of  the  smaller, 
the  palm-cat  and  the  glossy  genette  (the  civet 
of  Europeans)  may  be  mentioned.  The  dreaded 
tiger  of  India,  the  cheeta,  the  wolf,  and  the  hyena, 
are  happily  not  met  with  in  Ceylon.  Deer,  buffaloes, 
and  the  humped  ox  of  India  are  amongst  the  Ru- 
minantia;  the  little  musk-deer  (Motehu*  mtminna) 
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is  less  than  two  foot  in  length.  The  Pack 
arc  represented  by  tlic  eleplinnt  and  the  wild  boar ; 
the  former,  which  is  for  the  most  part  tusklese,  is 
emphatically  lord  of  the  forests  of  Ceylon.  The 
most  remarkable  of  the  Cetaeea  is  the  dugong. 
Whales  arc  captured  off  the  const.  320  species  of 
Bird*  have  been  ascertained  by  Drs.  Templeton  and 
Kelaart  and  Mr.  Lay  aid.  Tbesong  of  the  robin  and 
long-tailed  thrush,  "and  the  flute-like  voice  of  the 
oriole,  arc  heard  over  the  whole  mountain  zone,  and 
far  down  into  the  neighbouring  plains.  Eagles,  the 
beautiful  peregrine  falcon,  owls,  swallows,  king- 
fishers, sun-birds,  bulbuls,  crows,  parroquets,  pigeons, 
pea-fowl,  jungle-fowl,  and  many  others  of  the  fea- 
thered tribe  might  bo  mentioned  did  space  permit. 
Myriads  of  aquatic  birds  and  waders,  amongst  which 
the  flumingo  is  conspicuous,  cover  the  hikes  and 
lagoons.  The  crocodile  is  the  largest  reptile  in  the 
island  ;  tortoises  and  lizards  arc  also  found.  There 
are  a  few  species  of  venomous  snakes,  aud  of  these 
the  ticpolonga  and  the  cobra  da  cupcllo  arc  the  most 
deadly. 

Inhabitant*. — The  Singhalese,  the  most  numerous 
of  the  natives  of  C,  arc  the  descendants  of  those 
colonists  from  the  valley  of  the  Ganges,  who  first 
settled  in  the  island  543  n.  c.  In  their  customs,  cos- 
tume, and  general  appearance,  they  have  remained 
unchanged  since  the  days  of  Ptolemy.  The  dress 
of  the  men,  who  have  delicate  features  and  slender 
limbs,  is  singularly  effeminate,  and  consists  of  a 
combuy  or  waist-cloth,  very  much  resembling  a 
petticoat ;  their  long  hair,  turned  back  from  the 
forehead,  is  confined  with  combs,  and  earrings 
are  worn  by  wuy  of  ornament.  The  women,  in 
addition  to  the  comboy,  cover  the  upper  part  of 
the  figure  with  a  white  muslin  jacket,  and  adorn 
themselves  with  necklaces,  bangles,  rings,  and 
jewellery.  The  Singhalese  arc  false  and  cowardly, 
but  manifest  a  strong  affection  for  their  rela- 
tives, and  a  reverence  for  old  age.  Polyandry  still 
lingers  in  the  interior  of  C,  and  was  formerly 
universal ;  it  is  now,  however,  chiefly  confined  to 
the  wealthier  classes,  amongst  whom  one  woman 
has  often  three  or  four  husbands.  The  Kan- 
dyans,  or  Highlanders,  aro  a  more  sturdy  race,  and 
maintained  their  independence  for  three  centuries 
after  the  conquest  of  the  low  country  by  European 
settlers.  The  Malabars,  or  Tamils,  have  sprung  from 
those  early  invaders  of  C,  who  from  time  to  time 
swept  across  from  Southern  Hindustan,  and  con- 
tended with  the  Singhalese  kings  for  the  sovereignty 
of  the  island.  They  have  formed  the  chief  popula- 
tion of  Jaffna  for  full  2000  years,  and  constitutionally 
excel  the  Singhalese  and  Kandyans.  The  Moormen, 
who  are  the  most  energetic  and  intelligent  of  the 
native  communities,  are  met  with  in  every  province 
as  enterprising  traders.  They  arc  a  very  distinct 
race  from  the  Singhalese,  but  have  no  tradition  of 
their  origin.  Europeans  generally  believe  them  to 
be  of  Arab  descent,  but  Tennent  is  of  opinion  that 
'  fchcy  may  be  a  remnant  of  the  Persians,  by  whom 
the  island  was  frequented  in  the  fourth  and  fifth 
centuries.' 

The  'burghers'  of  C.  are  a  people  of  European 
descent,  who  have  become  naturalised.  Those  of 
Portuguese  extraction  hold  the  lowest  place,  and 
arc  mostly  tradesmen  and  artisans;  but  the  Dutch 
burghers  frequently  fill  responsible  posts,  and  are 
employed  in  the  government  offices. 

Besides  the  races  already  alluded  to,  there  Is  a 
remarkable  tribe  of  outcasts— the  Vcddahs— hardly 
removed  from  the  wild  animals  of  the  forest,  and 
betieved  to  be  descended  from  the  Yakkhos,  the 
aboriginal  inhabitants  of  the  country.  They  occupy 
a  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  island,  and 
have  there  preserved  their  ancient  customs  aud 
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manner  of  living  unaltered  for  more  than  2000 
years.  They  appear  to  be  without  the  instinct  of 
worship,  and  have  no  knowledge  of  a  God.  The 
tribe  is  divided  into  the  Rock  Vtddaht  and  the 
Village  Vtddah*.  The  former  hide  themselves  in 
the  juugle,  live  by  the  chase,  and  sleep  in  trees 
or  caves.  They  use  fire  to  cook  their  meat,  and 
their  greatest  gastronomic  treats  are  the  iguana 
lizard  and  roasted  monkey.  Their  language — if 
the  few  words  they  make  use  of  can  be  called  by 
that  name — is  a  dialect  of  the  Singhalese.  The 
Village  Veddahs  locate  themselves  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  European  settlements,  on  the  eastern  coast, 
living  iu  rude  huts  of  mud  and  bark,  and  are 
hardly  more  civilised  than  their  brethren  of  the 
jungles.  The  exertions  of  government  to  reclaim 
this  harmless  but  degraded  people  have  in  some 
degree  succeeded,  and  a  promising  colony  has  been 
formed. 

The  native  population,  of  C.  in  1857  was  1,697,975. 
The  European  and  other  inhabitants,  including  the 
military,  amount  to  about  25,000.  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent 
is  of  opinion  that  C,  when  in  the  height  of  its  pros- 
perity, must  have  been  ten  times  as  densely  popu- 
lated us  at  the  present  day. 

Jiet ig ion.— The  Singhalese  are  devoted  to  Bud- 
dhism (q.  v.),  which  is  the  prevailing  religion  of 
the  islaud.     It  docs  not  exist,  however,  in  that 
state  of  purity  in  which  it  is  still  found  in  tbo 
Indo-Chinese  peninsula.      Its  sacred  books  are 
identical  with  those  of  Burmah  and  Siam,  and 
both  record  the  doctrines  of  Gautama  in  the  Pali 
language  ;  the  deviations  arc  in  matters  of  practice. 
The  Mulabar  kings  adulterated  Buddhism  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  with  Brahmanism,  introducing  the 
worship  of  Hindu  deities  into  the  Buddhist  temples, 
and  this  continues  more  or  less  to  be  the  case. 
More  than  once  have  the  Buddhists  of  C.  sought  to 
restore  the  purity  of  their  faith — at  one  time  sending 
deputies  to  Siam,  at  another  to  Burmah,  with  this 
object  in  view.     The  Burman  or  Amarapura  sect 
have  long  been  the  reformers  of  Singhalese  Bud- 
dhism, and  maintain  no  very  friendly  relations  with 
the  party,  who,  supported  by  the  priests  of  Siam, 
acknowledge  the  civil  power  in  matters  of  religion, 
sanction  the  worship  of  Hindu  deities  and  the 
employment  of  the  priesthood  in  secular  occupa- 
tions, uphold  caste,  and  restrict  the  sacred  books. 
Caste  was  acknowledged  by  the  Singhalese  prior 
to  the  introduction  of  Buddhism,  which  in  principle 
is  opposed  to  it ;  but  so  firmly  was  it  rooted,  that 
it  still  endures,  though  more  as  a  social  than  a 
sacred  institution.     Gautama  Buddha  is  said  to 
have  visited  C.  three  different  times  to  preach  his 
doctrine,  and  bis  Sri-pada,  or  sacred  footstep,  on 
the  summit  of  Adam's  Peak  (q.  v.),  still  commands 
the  homage  of  the  faithful.    Buddhism  was  not, 
however,  permanently  introduced  into  C.  till  3o7 
b,  c,  when  Mahindo,  obtaining  the  support  of  the 
king,  established  if  as  tbe  national  faith.  The 
influence  of  the  priests  gradually  increased,  and.  by 
the  piety  of  the  Singhalese  kiugs,  monasteries  were 
richly  endowed;   for  though  the  Buddhist  monk 
is  individually  forbidden  to  possess  goods,  a  com- 
munity may  own  property  to  any  extent ;  and  it  is 
a  remarkable  fact  that,  at  the  present  day,  no  lew 
than  one-third  of  the  cultivated  land  of  tbe  island  is 
computed  to  belong  to  the  priesthood,  and  is  exempt 
from  taxation.    The  priests  of  C.  are  divided  into 
two  orders — the  Samanarot,  and  those  who,  after  a 
time  of  probation,  receive  the  higher  grade  of  Upa- 
mmpada.    The  fraternity  are  not  raised  by  educa- 
tion above  their  countrymen,  and  the  respect  paid 
them  is  directed  more  to  tbe  dress  than  to  the  person 
of  the  individual.    Any  member  is  at  liberty  to  lay 
aside  his  ascetic  character,  and  return  to  a  secular 
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Hfe.  The  most  celebrated  Buddhistic  relic  in  C.  is 
the  Dalada,  or  sacred  tooth  of  Gautama,  at  Kandy, 
which  is  guarded  with  jealous  care,  uid  preserved 
in  an  elegant  shrine ;  but  it  is  well  known  that  the 
original  relic  was  destroyed  by  the  Portuguese,  and 
the  present  substitute  is  a  piece  of  discoloured  ivory, 
bearing  no  resemblance  to  a  human  tooth.  In  all 
Buddhist  countries,  the  sacred  buildings  present, 
with  certain  modifications,  the  same  general  character 
(see  articles  Benin i  m  Bcrmah,  4c);  and  in  C. 
we  find  the  three  classes  represented  by  the  dagoba, 
or  relic-shrine  (data,  a  relic,  and  pabbhan,  a  shrine), 
the  temple  proper,  and  the  vihara  or  monastery. 
The  labour  bestowed  on  these  edifices  in  the  early 
ages  of  the  Singhalese  monarchy  is  truly  astonishing. 


The  Gal-w ihara  at  Pollanarrua. 


In  the  north  of  the  island,  ruined  cities — buried  for 
ages  in  the  depths  of  the  forest — have  l>een  dis- 
covered, revealing  monuments  that  in  dimensions 
may  almost  compare  with  the  pyramids  of  Egypt. 
The  most  remarkable  of  these  vestiges  of  an  early 
civilization  is  Pollanarrua,  the  ancient  capital  of  C. ; 
and  here  is  the  celebrated  Ual-wihara,  a  rock-hewn 
temple,  sup|>o«ed  to  be  '  the  only  example  in  Ceylon 
of  an  attempt  to  fashion  an  architectural  design  out 
of  the  rock,  after  the  manner  of  the  cave-temples  of 
Ajunta  and  Kllora.'  The  reclining  figure  of  Gautama 
on  the  right  (sec  cut,  which  with  the.  other  illustra- 


Entrance  to  the  Temple  of  Dambool. 


dons  are  reduced  from  Sir  J.  E.  Tcnnent's  Ceylon)  is 
45  feet  in  length  ;  the  upright  one  measures  28  feet  j 
and  the  sitting  image  on  tho  left  is  16  feel  from 


the  altar  to  the  top  of  the  head.  The  cave-tempie 
of  Dambool  was  built  100  b.  c,  and  is  the  most 
celebrated  in  the  island.  The  bell-shaped  tapering 
dngobas  of  C,  as  relic  shrines,  answer  to  the  pagodas 
of  Burmah — which  they  very  much  resemble — and 
the  topes  of  Afghanistan.  The  ruins  of  the  Jayta- 
wanarama  dagoba  still  reach  the  height  of  249  feet ; 
its  diameter  is  :.».•>  feet ;  and  from  base  to  pinnacle 
it  is  covered  with  trees  of  the  largest  sire.  This 
enormous  structure  contains  20  millions  of  cubical 
feet ;  and  Sir  J.  E.  Tennent  concludes  that  to  erect 
such  a  mass  of  masonry,  even  in  the  present  day, 
'would  occupy  ft»K>  bricklayers  from  six  to  seven 
years,'  at  the  cost  of  a  million  sterling.  The  Ambus- 
tella  of  Mihintula  is  another  remarkable  dugoha.  A 
very  famous  object  in  connection  with  Buddhism  in 
C.  is  the  sacred  Bo-tree  of  Anamjapoora  (J'etpul, 
Fieu*  rtlipiota),  which  was  planted  there  2KS  years 
n.  C,  and  is  by  far  the  oldest  tree  in  the  world  uf 
which  an  authentic  history  exists.  See  Ho-tkkk. 
Amongst  the  antiquities  of  C.  must  be  mentioned 
those  wonderful  monuments  of  the  former  greatness 
of  the  Singhalese  people — the  ruined  tanks ;  with 


The  Atnbustclla  Dagoba,  Mibintola. 


which  almost  nothing  of  a  similar  kind,  whether 
ancient  or  modern,  can  be  compared:  30  colossal 
reservoirs,  and  about  700  smaller  tank«,  still  exist, 
though  for  the  most  part  in  ruins.  The  restoration 
of  these  magnificent  works  of  irrigation  has  recently 
been  begun.  Brahmanism  or  Hinduism  (q.  v.)  is 
the  faith  of  the  Tamils  or  Malahars,  but  the  Moor- 
men are  Mohammedans.  After  the  expulsion  of 
the  Dutch  Christians,  Protestant  missions  to  the 
natives  of  C.  were  commenced  by  the  Baptists  in 
1813.  The  Wesleynn  Methodists  followed  in  1814. 
the  Americans  in  1816,  the  Church  of  England  in 
1818,  and  Christian  instruction  has  made  some  pro- 
gress amongst  the  native  populations.  Of  these  the 
peasantry  of  the  Kandyan  hiila  have  proved  the  least 
accessible  to  its  influence.  Schools,  collegiate  insti- 
tutions, and  female  seminaries,  under  the  direction 
of  the  missionaries,  are  in  successful  operation. 

The  porrrtimrnt  of  C.  is  administered  by  a 
govertior  appointed  by  the  crown,  and  he  is  assisted 
by  *  cabinet  council,  composed  of  his  principal 
officers.  There  is  also  a  legislative  council,  to 
which  all  measures  are  submitted;  but  its  decisions 
are  still  subject  to  the  veto  of  the  governor.  The 
revenue  for  the  year  ending  3lst  December  1857, 
was  £669,048,  6«.  ^ft$d.,  and  the  expenditure  for 
the  same  time  amounted  to  otdy  £228,820,  4*.  *4<i 
C.  possesses  th;it  great  test  of  a  prosperous  colony 
— an  increasing  revenue;  in  the  year  1859  it 
amouulcd  to  £74",i>00.     The  colony  made  great 
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progress  under  the  able  administration  of  Sir  H.  [ 
Ward.     An  objectionable  tax,  however,  on  the 
import  of  grain,  and  also  on  ita  home  cultivation, 
Mill  exists. 

Import*  and  Exports.— -The  imports  are  miscel- 
laneous ;  the  principal  exports  consist  of  coffee,  coir 
in  fibre  and  manufactured,  cinnamon,  cocoa-nuts, 
cocoa-nut  oil— of  which,  in  185S,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  1,7 07,418  gallons,  valued  at  £212,184, 
were  exported— areca-nuts,  cardamoos,  beche-de-mer, 
arrow-root,  curry  stuff*,  ghee,  dried  and  salted  fish, 
hides,  elephants,  plumbago,  pearls,  Ac.  In  the  year 
1869,  411,242  cwt.  1  qr.  11  lbs.  of  plantation  coffee, 
value  £1,110,624,  6».  10<£;  and  178,486  cwt.  23  lbs. 
native  coffee,  value  £358,872,  8*.  3oV,  were  exported  ; 
also,  116  elephants,  value  £2619,  10*.,  and  pearls  to 
the  value  of  £25,625,  19a  fo£ 

The  following  official  returns  are  taken  from  the 
C.  government  OaxttU  of  May  19,  1860.  Total  value 
in  sterling  of  the  imports  and  exports  of  0.,  from 
and  to  each  country  in  the  year  1869: 


Impnrt* 

UunM. 

United  King-Ion, 

988,491  t 

)! 

1.434,820  0 

Brttlih  I'owsstorw  in  In-lU,  1,7.\4,S11  IS 

1 

767.485  I 

10 

Other  British  Colonies, 

877.2H4  18 

4 

71,856  8 

4 

Foreign  Countries, 

mjm  t 

5 

951,940  6 

7 

Total,  .... 

8.474.487  7 

1!  2^94,751  18 

1,150.780  T 

ii 

864.249  0 

ii 

M14.707  0 

1  2,160,502  18 

~2 

The  number  of  ships  entered  at  ports  in  C.  in  the 
year  1859  were  2960,  of  which  292  were  from  the 
United  Kingdom,  and  2573  colonial ;  total  tonnage, 
888,731.  The  number  of  ships  cleared  at  ports  in 
C.  for  the  same  year  were  2962,  of  which  291  were 
from  the  United  Kingdom,  and  2578  colonial ;  total 
tonnage,  392,661.  To  the  ancient  world  C.  was 
famous  as  a  place  of  traffic.  Egyptians,  Greeks, 
Romaus,  Persians,  and  Arabians  traded  to  its  ports, 
and  many  particulars,  such  as  geographical  position 
and  natural  productions,  seem  to  identify  Point  do 
Oalle  with  the  Tarshish  of  the  Hebrew  historians. 

The  history  of  C,  of  which  the  limits  of  this 
article  will  only  allow  the  briefest  possible  outline, 
may  be  conveniently  divided  into  ancient  and 
modern,  and  the  latter  into  the  Portuguese,  Dutch, 
and  British  period!*. 

The  records  of  its  early  history  came  to  light  in 
1826,  and  Mr.  Tumour,  devoting  himself  to  their 
study,  composed  an  Epitome  of  the  History  of  G, 
from  the  year  543  B.  c.  to  1798  a.  d.  ;  and  he  records 
the  reigns  of  165  kings,  who  reigned  during  this 
•pace  of  2341  years.  The  most  famous  of  the  Sin- 
ghalese books  is  the  Mahawanso,  a  metrical  chroni- 
cle, in  the  Pali  language,  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  island  during  the  above  28  centuries.  The 
story  begins  with  the  invasion  of  Wijayo  (543  b.  c), 
son  of  a  petty  Indian  sovereign  in  the  country 
watered  by  the  Ganges.  He  subdued  the  Takkhos, 
the  aboriginal  inhabitants;  married  a  daughter  of 
one  of  the  native  chiefs,  whom  be  subsequently 
repudiated  for  an  Indian  princess;  and  founded  a 
dynasty  that  held  undivided  sovereignty  iu  C.  for 
nearly  eight  centuries.  He  bestowed  on  his  kingdom 
his  patrimonial  name  of  Sihala  (whence  Singhalese, 
Ceylon),  and  promoted  the  settlement  of  colonists 
from  the  mainland.  In  the  reign  of  king  Deveni- 
piatissa  (807  b.  a),  Buddhism  was  established  as 
the  national  religion,  and  his  reign  was  further 
remarkable  by  the  planting  of  the  sacred  Bo-tree, 
388  8  c. ;  and  now  commenced  the  erection  of 
those  stupendous  buildings  already  noticed.  The 
next  important  epoch  in  Singhalese  history  is  the 
74tf 


usurpation  of  the  Malabars  (237  B.  C.\  foreign 
mercenaries  from  the  Coromandel  coast,  to  whom 
the  native  sovereigns  had  entrusted  the  defence 
of  the  island.  Several  Malabar  invasions  are 
chronicled  in  the  history  of  C,  and  these  foreigners 
long  contended  with  the  native  princes  for  supreme 
authority.  Passing  on  to  1071  a.  n.,  a  native 
dynasty  was  then  re-established  in  the  person  of 
Wijayo  Bahu,  which,  for  100  years,  delivered  the 
country  from  the  dominion  of  the  Malabars.  Prak- 
ruma  Bahu  commenced  a  reign,  in  1163,  tbe  most 
renowned  in  the  records  of  Ceylon.  He  devoted 
himself  to  religion  and  agriculture,  and  besides  many 
notable  religious  edifices,  he  caused  no  less  than 
1470  tanks  to  be  constructed,  subsequently  known 
as  the  'seas  of  Prakrama.'  Thirty  years  after  tbe 
death  of  this  monarch,  the  Malabars  landed  with 
a  large  army,  and  speedily  conquered  the  whole 
island.  In  1235,  a  native  dynasty  recovered  a  part 
of  the  kingdom.  During  tbe  reign  of  Dharma  Prak- 
rama IX.  tbe  Portuguese  first  visited  C,  1505 ; 
but  it  was  in  1617  that  they  first  formed  a  perma- 
nent settlement  at  Colombo  for  trading  purposes. 
Their  encroachments  soon  raised  the  patriotic  Kan- 
dyans,  and  it  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  though  at 
the  first  visit  of  the  Portuguese  in  1505  they  were 
even  ignorant  of  the  use  of  gunpowder,  they,  after  a 
while,  excelled  their  enemies  as  musketeers,  and 
were  finally  able  to  bring  20,000  stand  of  arms  to 
bear  against  them.  '  Amity,  commerce,  and  religion,' 
was  tbe  Portuguese  motto ;  but  their  rule  in  C.  is 
a  sad  storv  of  rapacitv,  bigotry,  and  cruelty.  They 
were  at  last  driven  from  the  island  by  the  Dutch 
in  1658,  after  a  contest  of  twenty  years,  when,  as 
Sir  J.  E,  Tennant  remarks,  '  the  fanatical  zeal  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  sovereign  for  tbe  propagation  of 
the  faith,  was  replaced  by  the  earnest  toil  of  the 
Dutch  traders  to  intrench  their  trading  monopolies ; 
and  the  almost  chivalrous  energy  with  which  the 
soldiers  of  Portugal  resisted  tbe  attacks  of  the 


native  princes,  was  exchanged  for  tbe  subdued 
humbleness  with  which  tbe  merchants  of  Holland 
endured  the  insults  and  outrages  perpetrated  by  the 
tyrants  of  Kandy  upon  their  envoys  and  officers.' 
But  the  purely  military  tenure  of  the  Dutch  was 
destined  to  give  place  to  the  colonisation  of  the 
British.  It  was  during  the  great  European  war 
succeeding  the  French  Revolution,  that  the  English 
gaiued  possession  of  the  island.  On  the  1st  August 
1796,  an  expedition  under  Colonel  James  Stuart 
landed  at  Trincomalee,  which  was  speedily  captured, 
and  finally  the  garrison  of  Colombo  surrendered 
on  the  16th  February  1796.  By  this  capitulation, 
all  the  Dutch  settlements  and  strongholds  in  C. 
were  ceded  to  the  English ;  though  the  island  was 
not  formally  annexed  to  the  British  crown  till  the 
Peace  of  Amiens,  27th  March  1802.  The  native 
sovereigns,  however,  continued  in  the  possession  of 
their  mountain  territory ;  but  at  length  the  Kandyan 
king,  Wikraraa  Raja  Singha,  after  perpetrating  the 
most  frightful  atrocities  on  his  own  people,  seized 
and  murdered  certain  native  merchants,  British  sub- 
jects, trading  to  Kandy.  War  followed,  January 
1815 ;  Kandy  was  taken,  and  the  tyrant  sent  a  cap- 
tive to  the  fortress  ofVellore.  On  tbe  2d  March 
1816,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  native  chiefs, 
bv  which  the  king  was  formally  deposed,  and  his 
territories  annexed  to  the  British  crown. 

Since  then,  the  island  has  made  rapid  strides  in 
material  prosperity.  Tbe  mountain-forests  have 
been  replaced  by  plantations  of  coffee,  of  which,  in 
the  year  1857,  there  were  408  under  cultivation, 
giving  an  average  crop  of  847,100  cwt.  per  annum. 
Many  important  public  works  have  been  completed, 
and  others  are  still  in  progress.    A  magnificent 

Colombo  with  Kandy. 
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A  legislative  council  has  been  formed,  and  a  charter 
ef  justice  promulgated ;  while  trading  monopolies, 
slavery,  and  religious  disqualifications  hnvc  been 
entirely  abolished. — See  Ceylon,  Phytieal,  Uiitorical, 
and  Topographical,  Ac,  by  Sir  James  Emerson  Teu- 
nent  (Load.  1809);  a  very  complete  and  learned 
work  on  the  island,  written  in  popular  and  eloquent 
language ;  and  Christianity  in  Ceylon,  by  the  same 
author  (Lond.  1830). 

CETX.   See  Kikgfisfier. 

CEZI'MBRA,  a  town  of  Portugal,  in  the  province 
of  Estrcroadura,  on  a  bay  of  the  Atlantic,  about 
18  miles  south  of  Lisbon.  Here  the  Moorish  king 
of  Badajoz,  who  had  advanced  to  succour  the  place, 
was  defeated  in  11(16  by  Alfonso  Heuriques.  C.  has 
active  fisheries,  and  a  population  of  6000. 

CHA'CMA.   See  Baboon. 

CHA'DDA.   See  Bsnctwk. 

CUADWICK,  Edwin,  a  distinguished  social  and 
sanitary  reformer  of  the  present  day,  was  born  in 
the  vicinity  of  Manchester,  24th  January,  1801.  He 
studied  law,  but  early  devoting  bis  attention  to  ques- 
tions of  social,  sanitary,  and  political  science,  he 
attracted  the  notice  of  Lord  Grey's  government,  by 
whom  he  was  apixiiutcd  an  assistant-commissioner, 
to  inquire  into  the  operation  of  the  poor-laws  in 
England  and  Wales.  His  report,  published  with 
others  in  1833,  commanded  most  attention,  being 
remarkable  alike  for  the  wide  and  searching  charac- 
ter of  its  investigations,  the  happiness  of  its  illustra- 
tions, and  the  convincing  proofs  it  furnished  as  to 
the  necessity  of  reform  in  the  system  of  administra- 
tion. Its  merit  was  recognized  by  those  who  had 
the  power  to  reward  him  ;  and  on  the  organisation  of 
the  new  Poor-law  Board,  C.  was  appointed  secretary. 
In  connection  with  this  Board,  and  the  General  Board 
of  Health,  C.  for  twenty  years  was  energetic  in  the 
origination  and  administration  of  remedial  measures 
relative  to  the  distribution  of  poor-law  funds  and  to 
the  sanitary  condition  of  the  country.  And  not 
content  with  investigating  these  great  subjects,  his 
indefatigable  mind  sought  further  exercise  in  inquir- 
ing into  the  constitution  of  the  constabulary  force, 
with  a  view  to  the  better  prevention  of  offences  and 
the  readier  detection  of  criminals.  On  a  change 
being  made  in  the  Board  of  Health  in  1834,  C.  re- 
tired with  a  pension.  He  has  since  taken  great 
Interest  in  promoting  competitive  examinations  for 
government  offices ;  and  indeed  in  almost  all  ques- 
tions of  social  economy,  being  an  active  member  of 
the  Association  for  the  Promotion  of  Social  Science. 

CILERONEI'A,  a  city  of  Boeotia,  in  ancient 
Greece,  near  the  Cephissus,  on  the  borders  of  Phocis. 
It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  several  important  bat- 
tles fought  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  447  u.  c,  the 
Boeotians  here  obtained  a  victory  over  the  Athenians ; 
and  in  838  8.  c.,  Philip  of  Macedon  sigually  defeated 
the  united  forces  of  the  Athenians  and  Boeotians, 
and  so  crushed  the  liberties  of  Greece.  A  mound 
of  earth,  about  a  mile  from  the  modern  village  of 
Kapurna,  which  occupies  the  site  of  the  old  city, 
still  marks  the  place  where  the  Thebans  who  fell  in 
the  battle  were  buried;  and  a  magnificent  lion, 
which  Colonel  Mure  pronounced  to  be  'the  most  in- 
teresting sepulchral  monument  in  Greece,'  was  ex- 
cavated from  this  tumulus  some  years  ago.  At  C, 
also,  86  b.  c ,  Sulla  defeated  the  generals  of  Mith- 
ridates.  Plutarch  was  a  native  of  this  town.  A  few 
ancient  remains  yet  exist. 

CniETODO'NTID^,  a  family  of  acanthop- 
terous  fishes,  nearly  corresponding  to  the  genus 
ChsBtodon  (Or.  hair-tooth)  of  Linnssus;  and  also 
named  Sqcaiiipknnks  (Lat.  scaly-finned),  because 
of  the  most  distinctive  character  of  the  family,  the 


incrustations  of  the  soft  portions  of  the  dorsal  and 
anal  fins,  and  often  of  the  spinous  parts  also,  with 
scales,  the  fins  appearing  to  taper  gradually  out  of 
the  thickness  of  the  body,  which  is  in  general  re- 
mnrkably  compressed,  so  that,  without  dissection,  it 
is  impossible  to  tell  where  they  begin.  The  scales  are 
strongly  ctenoid  (q.  v.).  The  typical  genus  ChaHodon, 


and  those  most  nearly  allied  to  it,  have  hair-like 
teeth,  so  that  their  iaws  resemble  brushes;  some 
1  fishes  of  the  family,  however,  have  trenchant  teeth 
I  on  the  jaws,  and  some,  as  Brama  (q.  v.),  have  card- 
like  teeth  both  on  the  jaws  and  palate.    Most  of  the 
j  C.  are  tropical ;  only  one  species,  Brama  Rati,  is 
I  ever  found  in  the  British  seas.   They  generally  fre- 
i  queht  rocky  shores.    Their  colours  are  often  ex- 
{  t  re  in  el  y  gay,  and  usually  disposed  rather  in  stripes 
(  or  bands  than  in  spots.    '  The  eye  of  man  receives 
I  the  greater  pleasure  from  their  contemplation,  in 
!  that,  being  of  moderate  or  small  size,  and  haunting 
[  habitually  the  coral  basins  of  the  transparent  tropi- 
I  cal  seas,  they  disport  themselves  in  the  beams  of  a 
j  vertical  sun,  as  it  desirous  of  exhibiting  their  splen- 
did liveries  to  the  greatest  advantage  in  the  blare 
of  day.'    Many  singularities  of  fonn  occur  in  this 
family,  as  tho  long  slender  snout  of  the  Chrlmont, 
the  whip-thong-like  prolongation  of  some  of  the  rays 
of  the  dorsal  fins  in  Heniochru  and  Zanelut,  the 
wing-like  dorsal  and  anal  fins  of  Platax,  the  sharp 
recurved  horns  of  the  Buffalo-fish  (Taurichlhyt),  Ac. 
To  this  family  belong  the  Archer-fishes  (q.  v.),  whose 
singular  habits  have  been  already  noticed. — The 
flesh  of  most  of  the  C.  is  of  very  fine  flavour. 

CHA'FER,  a  common  name  of  those  beetles  or 
coleopterous  insects,  which  cither  in  the  perfect  or 
larva  state,  are  destructive  to  plants;  particularly 
those  which  devour  the  wood,  bark,  or  roots  of  trees. 
From  these,  however,  it  is  sometimes  extended  to 
some  coleopterous  insects  which  have  no  such  habit 
The  word  C.  is  seldom  used  alone,  but  generally  as 
part  of  a  name,  with  some  prefix ;  thus,  we  have 
Cock-chafer,  Roue-chafer,  Bark-chafer,  Ac. 

CHAFF-CUTTER,  a  name  commonly  given  to 
an  implement  now  much  used  by  farmers  for  cutting 
hay  atid  straw  into  half-inch  lengths.  The  ad- 
vantage of  this  consists  not  so  much  in  facilitating 
mastication  or  digestion,  as  in  preventing  animals 
from  wasting  their  food.  No  small  amount  of 
mechanical  ingenuity  has  been  applied  to  the  con- 
struction of  chaff-cutters,  the  simplest  and  oldest 
kinds  of  which  are  mere  hand-machines,  with  a 
single  large  knife,  the  hay  or  straw  being  pushed 
I  forward  in  a  trough  or  box,  whilst  others  are  driven 
by  horse,  steam,  or  water-power,  and  are  not  a  little 
complicated. 

CHA  FFINCH  (FringiUa  e*Ubt\  one  of  the  most 
common  British  birds,  a  species  of  Finch  (q.  v.),  and 
probably  that  to  which  the  name  Finch,  now  so 
extended  in  its  signification,  originally  belonged; 
jink,  the  German  form  of  the  name,  and  pink  and 
ttrink,  English  provincial  forms  still  appropriated  to 
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tbe  C,  having  some  resemblance  of  sound  to  iu 
common  call-note.  The  whole  length  of  the  C.  la 
about  six  inches.  Tbe  tail  is  very  slightly  forked. 
The  male,  in  summer,  has  tbe  top  of  the  head  and 
nape  of  the  neck  bluish-gray ;  the  back,  chestnut; 
the  wings  almost  black,  with  two  conspicuous 
white  bars;  the  tail,  nearly  black.  The  colours 
of  the  female  are  much  duller  than  those  of  tbe 
male.  The  C.  is  a  very  widely  distributed  species, 
being  found  in  almost  all  parts  of  Europe,  in 
some  parts  of  Asia,  in  the  north  of  Africa,  and  as 
far  west  as  the  Azores.  In  the  colder  northern 
countries,  it  is  migratory ;  in  more  southern  regions, 
it  is  stationary.  Linnnns  gave  it  the  specific  name 
ca!eb*,  from  observing  that  tbe  flocks  congregated 
in  winter  in  Sweden  consisted  chiefly  .of  males,  the 
females  having,  as  he  supposed,  sought  a  milder  cli- 
mate. A  partial  separation  of  the  sexes  is  observed 
also  in  the  great  winter-flocks  in  Britain,  but  it  1b 
only  partiiil;  and  Yarrell  thinks  that  the  young 
males  of  the  previous  season,  which  resemble  the 
femulcs  in  plumage,  are  associated  with  them,  and 
have  been  mistaken  for  them.  The  flocks  seen  in 
Britain  in  winter  are  believed  to  be  augmented  by 
migration  from  Scandinavia.  The  eggs  are  usually 
four  or  five  iu  number,  of  pale  purplish  buff  colour, 
sparingly  streaked  and  spotted  with  reddish  brown. 
The  C."  feeds  chiefly  on  insects,  and  does  much 
service  in  summer  by  destroying  aphides  aud 
caterpillars ;  but  eats  also  seeds,  aud  is  sometimes 
persecuted,  because  in  spring  it  pulls  up  and  eats 
young  turnips  and  radishes  wben  in  tbe  seed-leaf. 
Great  numbers  of  chaffinches  are  killed  for  the  table 
iu  Italy.  In  Germany,  this  bird  is  in  the  highest 
esteem  as  a  song-bird.  lis  notes  are  very  clear  and 
loud,  but  some  individuals  greatly  excel  the  ordi- 
nary multitude  of  tbeir  species;  aud  their  superior 
notes,  if  heard  on  the  Thuringiau  hills,  speedily 
attract  bird-catchers.  Bechstein  says  that,  in  Thu- 
ringia  a  cow  has  been  given  for  a  0.  with  a  fine 
voice ;  and  the  Germans  have  taken  the  trouble  to 
classify  the  different  strains  of  chaffinches,  giving 
litem  distinct  names,  and  regarding  those  birds  as 
particularly  valuable  by  which  certain  of  these  strains 
are  produced.— The  common  Scotch  name  of  tbe  C. 
is  Shilfa. 

CHAGRES,  a  river  entering  tbe  Gulf  of  Dnrien  on 
tbe  north  side  of  the  Isthmus  of  Panama,  near  lat. 
9"  18'  N.  Though,  towards  its  moutb,  it  varies  in 
depth  from  10  to  80  feet,  it  is  yet,  by  reason  at  once 
of  its  rapidity  and  its  falls,  but  little  available  for 
navigation.  At  its  entrance  is  a  port  of  its  own 
name.  Both  the  town,  however,  and  the  stream 
have  recently  lost  nearly  all  the  advantages  of  their 
position,  through  the  establishment  of  an  inter- 
oceanic  railway,  which,  on  the  Atlantic  side,  com- 
mences at  Aspinwall,  about  8  miles  to  the  north. 

CHAIN,  in  Surveying  (called  Gunter's  Chain,  from 
its  inventor),  is  a  measure  of  22  yards  long,  com- 
posed of  100  iron  links,  each  of  which  is  thus  7  92 
inches  long.  As  an  acre  contains  4840  square  yards, 
10  nquarc  chains  (22  x  22  x  10=4840  square  yards), 
or  1  on,O0O  square  links,  make  an  acre. 

CHAIN-BRIDGE.  See  Sospkhbios  Barnes. 

CHAIN-CABLE.   See  Cabls. 

CHAIN-MAIL,  or  CHAIN- ARMOUR,  much  used 
in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  consisted  of  hammer- 
ed iron  linkB,  connected  one  to  another  into  the  form 
of  a  garment.  Such  armour  was  much  more  flexible 
and  convenient  to  the  wearer  than  that  which  was 
formed  of  steel  or  brass  plates,  but  was  less  fitted  to 
bear  the  thrust  of  a  lance. 

CHAIN-SHOT,  chiefly  used  in  naval  warfare,  are 
very  destructive  missiles,  consisting  of  two  balls,  con- 
nected by  a  piece  of  chain  eight  or  ten  Inches  in 
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length.    All  is  fired  collectively  from  the 
the  chain  enables  the  balls  to  catch  and 
jecta  which  otherwise  might  possibly  escape. 

CHAINS,  on  shipboard,  are  strong  iron  links  or 
plates,  bolted  at  the  lower  end  to  the  ship-timbers, 
and  having  a  block  or  dead-eye  at  the  npper  end. 
Their  purpose  is  to  fasten  down  the  shrouds  tightly. 
They  are  brought  out  laterally  at  the  top  by  resting 
in  the  middle  against  the  channels,  which  are  broad 
thick  planks,  very  strongly  fixed,  aud  projecting 
horizontally  from  the  side  of  tbe  ship,  one  pair  for 
each  mast. 

CHAINS,  Haxoixo  vs.  In  atrocious  oases,  it 
usual  for  courts  of  justice,  in  former  times,  to  dir 
the  bodies  of  malefactors,  after  execution,  to  be  I 
in  C.  upon  a  gibbet  near  the  spot  where  the  < 
was  committed  ;  but  this,  says  Blackstonc,  'was  no 
part  of  the  legal  judgment.'  The  reasons  commonly 
assigned  for  the  practice  are  two :  first,  that  it  might 
strike  terror  into  other  offenders ;  and  second,  that 
it  might  afford  'a  comfortable  sight  to  the  relations 
and  friends  of  the  deceased.'  This  barbarous  ad- 
junct to  capital  punishment  was  not  finally  abolished 
till  a  very  recent  period,  and  it  may  surprise  our 
readers  to  learn  that,  two  years  after  the  passing  of 
the  Reform  Bill,  it  was  still  in  accordance  with  the 
law,  if  not  with  the  custom  of  England.  The  act 
'  to  abolish  the  practice  of  hanging  tbe  bodies  of 
criminals  in  chains'  (4  and  0  Will.  IV.  c.  26),  was 
passed  on  25th  July,  1884.  The  lost  case  of  hanging 
in  C.  mentioned  as  having  occurred  in  Scotland,  Is 
that  of  Andrew  Wilson,  who  poisoned  his  wife  in 
1755  (Hume,  vol.  ii.,  p.  482).   See  Pvhishmestb  and 

DlBSKCTION. 

CUALA'ZA,  in  Botany,  a  membrane  which  unites 
the  nucleus  and  integuments  at  the  base  of  an  ovule. 
It  is  traversed  by  vessels  which  supply  nourishment 
to  the  ovule.  It  is  often  of  a  different  colour  from 
the  rest  of  the  integuments,  and  is  conspicuous  in 
the  ripened  seed;  but  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish it,  particularly  in  orthotropal  seeds,  when  it 
is  in  contact  with  tbe  hilum,  tbe  foramen  or  micro- 
pyle  being  at  the  opposite  extremity  of  the  seed. 
See  Ovclk  and  Skko. 

The  cords  which  bind  the  yolk-bag  of  an  egg  to 
the  lining  membrane  at  the  two  ends  of  the  shell, 
and  keep  it  near  the  middle  as  it  floats  in  the  albu- 
men, are  also  called  chalam.  They  appear  to  be 
formed  of  a  peculiarly  viscid  albumen. 

CHALCEDON,  a  city  of  ancient  Bithynia,  at  th« 
entrance  of  the  Euxine,  opposite  to  Byzantium.  U 
was  founded  684  a.  c.  by  a  colony  from  Mcgara,  and 
soon  became  a  place  of  considerable  trade  and  im- 
portance. It  contained  several  temples,  one  of  which, 
dedicated  to  Apollo,  bad  an  oracle.  C.  was  taken  by 
the  Persians,  suffered  the  vicissitudes  of  war  during 
the  strife  for  Grecian  supremacy  betweeu  the  Atheni- 
ans aud  Lacedemonians,  aud  finally  merged  into  the 
Roman  empire.  Daring  tbe  Mithridatic  wer,  it 
the  scene  of  a  bold  exploit  of  the  Pontic 
Having  invaded  Bithynia,  all  the  wealthy  Romans  in 
the  district  fled  for  refuge  to  C,  whereupon  he  broke 
the  chains  that  protected  the  port,  burned  four  ships, 
and  towed  away  the  remaining  sixty.  Under  the 
empire  it  was  made  a  free  city,  and  was  the  scene  of 
a  general  council,  held  441  a.  b.  Oho* roes  the 
Persian  captured  it  616  a.  d.,  after  which  it  declined, 
untU  it  was  finally  demolished  by  the  Turks,  who 
used  iu  ruins  to  build  mosques  and  other  edifices  at 
Constantinople.  C.  was  the  birthplace  of  tbe  phi- 
losopher Xenocratcs. 

The  council  of  C,  to  which  allusion  has  been  made, 
was  the  fourth  universal  council,  and  was  assembled 
by  tbe  emperor  Marcian  for  the  purpose  of  drawing 
up  a  form  of  doctrine  in  regard  to  the  nature  of 
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Christ,  which  should  equally  avoid  the  errors  of 
the  Neatorians  (q.  v.)  and  Mouophysitcs  (q.  v.).  Six 
hundred  bishops,  almost  all  of  the  Eastern  or 
Greek  Church,  were  present.  The  doctrine  declared 
to  be  orthodox  was,  that  in  Christ  there  were  two 
natures,  which  could  not  be  intermixed  (this  clause 
was  directed  against  the  Monophysitcs),  and  which 
also  were  not  in  entire  separation  (this  was  di- 
rected against  the  Nestorians,)  but  which  were 
so  conjoined,  that  their  union  destroyed  neither  the 
peculiarity  of  each  nature,  nor  the  oneness  of 
Christ's  person. 

CHALCEDONY  (often  mispellcd  Calcedony),  a 
beautiful  mineral  of  the  quartz  family,  or  rather  a 
rariety  of  quartz,  from  which  it  does  not  differ  in 
chemical  composition  or  in  any  essential  character. 
It  derives  its  name  from  Chalcedon  in  Bithynia, 
near  which  it  is  found  in  considerable  abundance, 
and  has  been  known  by  the  same  name  from  ancient 
times.  It  occurs  in  different  kinds  of  rock,  but 
most  frequently  in  old  lavas  and  trap-rocks,  and  is 
found  in  almost  all  parts  of  the  world  where  these 
exist,  or  where  there  are  boulders  derived  from  them. 
It  is  common  in  Scotland,  and  specimens  of  great 
beauty  are  brought  from  Icelaud  and  the  Faroe 
Islands.  It  never  occurs  in  crystals.  It  constitutes 
the  whole  or  the  principal  part  of  many  agates.  It 
is  generally  translucent,  sometimes  semi-transparent, 
has  not  much  lustre,  and  is  in  colour  generally  white 
or  bluish  white,  sometimes  reddish  white,  sometimes 
milk-white,  less  frequently  gray,  blue,  green,  yellow, 
brown,  or  even  black.  Its  fracture  is  even,  or  very 
slightly  conchoidal. — C.  is  much  used  in  jewellery, 
for  brooches,  necklaces,  and  ornaments  of  all  sort's, 
the  largest  pieces  being  sometimes  made  into  little 
boies,  cups,  Ac.  It  was  much  used  by  the  ancients, 
and  many  beautiful  engraved  specimens  appear  in 
antiquarian  collections.  Chalcedonies  with  dissemi- 
nated spots  of  brown  and  red,  were  once  very  highly 
prized,  and  were  called  Sligmite*  or  St.  Stephen' t- 
itonei.  Petrified  plants  are  sometimes  found  in  C, 
in  which  tbey  appear  to  have  been  encased  whilst 
it  was  in  course  of  formation.  Specimens  of  C. 
are  sometimes  found  enclosing  a  little  water  in  the 
interior,  which  gives  them  a  very  beautiful  appear- 
ance ;  but  tho  water  easily  escapes,  to  prevent 
rhich,  rings  or  other  ornaments  made  of  such  stones 
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ancients  set  a  very  high  value  on  these  tnhydritet 
(Gr.  tn,  in,  and  hydor,  water).  The  Viceutin  was 
celebrated  for  producing  them. 

CHALCE'DOXYX  (or,  erroneously,  Calcedonyx), 
a  name  given  to  agates  formed  of  cacholong,  or  a 
white  opaque  chalcedony,  alternating  with  a  grayish 
translucent  chalcedony. 

CHA'LCIS,  the  capital  town  of  the  island  and 
government  of  Kubcea,  Greece,  situated  on  the 
Euripus,  a  strait  separating  the  island  from  Brcotia, 
and  which  at  this  point  is  only  1580  feet  wide.  The 
Euripus  is  divided  into  two  channels,  of  unequal 
breadth  and  depth,  by  a  rock,  which  is  surmounted 
by  a  castle,  partly  of  Venetian  and  partly  of 
Turkish  construction.  A  stone  bridge,  of  some  70 
feet  in  length,  connects  the  rook  with  the  Bosotian 
shore,  while  a  wooden  and  movable  bridge,  of  about 
85  feet,  unites  it  with  Chalcla.  C.  is  a  place  of 
very  great  antiquity,  having  been  founded,  as  tradi- 
tion asserts,  before  the  Trojan  war,  by  an  Ionian 
colony  from  Athens.  Its  rise  was  rapid.  It  sent 
out  numerous  colonies,  and  was  the  centre  of  the 
trade  of  the  western  Mediterranean.  Governed 
at  first  by  an  aristocracy,  it  fell  into  the  bands  of 
the  Athenians,  who  in  60«  ».  o.  divided  the  lands 
of  C.  amongst  some  of  their  own  number.  It  sub- 
sequently fell  under  the  power  of  the 


and  Romans,  and  was  at  this  time  a  place  of  great 
military  importance,  nearly  9  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, and  had  many  fine  temples,  theatres,  and 
other  public  buildings.  Aristotle  died  at  Chalets. 
In  the  middle  ages,  it  was  prosperous  under  the 
Venetians,  who  held  it  for  nearly  three  centuriea 
until  its  conquest  by  the  Turks  in  147(K  The  lion 
of  St.  Mark  is,  or  was  until  within  recent  years,  still 
to  be  seen  over  the  gateway  between  the  bridge  and 
the  citadel.  Not  many  ancient  remains  now  exist 
at  Cbalcis.  The  streets  are  narrow,  but  the  houses, 
many  of  which  owe  their  origin  to  the  Venetians, 
are  substantial  and  spacious.    Pop.  50»H). 

CHA'LCIS,  a  genus  of  Saurian  reptiles,  the  type 
of  a  family  called  Chalcuictj  some  of  which  arc  popu- 
larly termed  snake-lizards,  because  of  the  resem- 
blance to  snakes  in  the  elongated  form  of  the  body, 
the  limbs  being  also  remarkably  small,  so  that  this 


Chalcis  Claripes, 
One  of  the  largest  British  speHes: 
a,  the  wines  of  one  side,  tnurolned  (very  destitute  of  n< 
i)  ;■  ft,  hind-leg,  mognifled ;  o,  antenna,  magnlfled. 


family  forms  one  of  the  transition  links  between  the 
Saurian  aud  tho  Ophidian  reptiles.  The  scales  are 
rectangular,  and  arranged  in  transverse  band.",  with- 
out being  imbricated  or  disposed  like  tiles.  The 
CKalcida  are  natives  of  warm  climates,  both  in  the 
old  and  new  worlds. 

The  name  C.  has  also  been  bestowed  on  a  genus 
of  the  order  Hymenopiera,  allied  to  the  Ichneumons, 
which  has  become  the  type  of  a  tribe  or  family, 
containing  a  vast  number  of  species — 154)0  being 
supposed  to  exist  in  Britain — all  of  them  of  f  mall 
size,  many  very  minute,  many  of  them  very  bril- 
liant in  their  colours,  and  the  larvae  of  all  of  them 
parasitic  in  the  larvas  or  pups,  xome  even  in  the 
eggs,  of  other  insects.  The  chrysalis  of  a  butterfly 
or  moth  often  nourishes  a  great  number  of  these 
parasites ;  and  they  become  useful  in  preventing  the 
excessive  multiplication  of  species  which  destroy 
valuable  plants. 

CHALCOGRAPHY,  a  pedantic  term  used  to 
signify  engraving  on  copper,  compounded  of  the 
Greek  words  cholkoa,  brass  or  copper,  and  ffrapho,  I 
write.  The  tenu  is  inaccurate  when  applied,  as  it 
often  is,  to  engraving  on  other  metals,  such  as  steel 
and  zinc.  For  zinc-engraving,  the  still  more  objec- 
tionable word  Zincography  has  been  invented. 

CHALDiK'A.    See  Babylon,  Babylonia. 

CHA'LDEE.    See  ArahjKa. 

CH ALDER,  an  old  Scotch  dry 
ing  16  bolls.    See  Boll. 

CHA  LDRON  (Lat.  caldarium,  a  vessel  for  i 
water),  an  old  dry  measure  used  in  selling  coal,  and 
containing  80  heaped  bushels.  Coal  is  now  sold 
by  weight. 

CHALEUR  BAY,  an  inlet  of  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Lawrence,  between  Gaspe,  a  district  of  Lower  Ca- 
nada, and  New  Brunswick,  having  a  depth  of  90 
miles  from  east  to  west,  and  a  width  varying  from 
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12  to  20.    The  Risligoucbe,  which  enters  the  gulf  | 
from  New  Brunswick  at  its  very  head,  narks,  at  ita 
mouth,  the  inter-pro? iocial  boundary. 

CHALICE  (Lat  tali*. 
a  cup).  Thia  ancient  name 
for  an  ordinary  drinking- 
cup  baa  been  retained  for 
the  YfKsola  used  for  the 
wine  in  the  holy  saera- 
ment.  Chalices  are  com- 
monly made  of  silver,  but 
it  waa  not  unusual  for 
them  to  be  of  gold,  or  gilt 
and  jewelled.  Chalices 
were  also  made  of  glass, 
Chalice :  crystal,  and  agate  ;  but 

Fonod  In  •  Btona  Coffin  of  these  substances  have  been 
the  litb  rrntury  In  Chi-  abandoned,  in  consequence 
ebe.terCath^lnJ-r.^io.1  of    theJr    f  uMmm 

AZ.uXr,  ^The  C.  is  the  attribute  of 

8t.  John  the  Evangelist. 

CHALK,  a  soft  earthy  variety  of  limestone  or 
carbonate  of  lime,  forming  great  strata,  and  claim- 
ing the  attention  of  the  geologist  even  more  than 
of  the  mineralogist  It  is  generally  of  a  yellowish- 
white  colour,  but  sometimes  snow-white.  It  U 
easily  broken,  and  has  an  earthy  fracture,  is  rough 
and  very  meagre  to  the  touch,  and  adheres  slightly 
to  the  tongue.  It  generally  contains  a  little  silica, 
alumina,  or  magnesia,  sometimes  all  of  these.  Al- 
though often  very  soft  and  earthy,  it  is  some- 
times so  compact  that  it  can  be  used  as  a  building- 
atone;  and  it  is  used  for  this  purpose  either  in  a 
rough  state,  or  sawn  into  blocks  of  proper  shnpc 
and  rise.  It  is  burned  into  quicklime,  and  nearly 
all  the  bouses  in  I/ondon  are  cemented  with  mortar 
so  procured.  The  silicious  particles  being  separated 
by  pounding  and  diffusing  in  water,  it  becomes 
whiting,  of  which  the  domestic  uses  are  familiar 
to  every  one.  Carpenters  and  others  use  it  for 
making  marks,  which  arc  easily  effaced :  the  black- 
board and  piece  of  C.  arc  now  common  equally 
in  the  lecture-rooms  of  universities  and  in  the 
humblest  village-schools.  C,  perfectly  purified,  is 
mixed  with  vegetable  colouring  mutters,  such  as 
turmeric,  litmus,  saffron,  and  Nip-green,  to  form 
pastil  colours ;  but  vegetable  colours  which  contain 
an  acid  arc  changed  by  it.  Sec  Chayon.  The 
Vienna  white  of  artists  is  simply  purified  chalk.  In 
•  perfectly  purified  state,  it  is  administered  as  a  medi- 
cine, to  correct  acidity  in  the  stomach.  C  ia  also 
extensively  used  as  a  manure.  See  Link,  as  a  manure. 

CHALK,  Black,  is  a  mineral  quite  different 
from  common  chalk,  and  apparently  receives  its 
namo  from  resembling  it  in  tneugernesfl  to  the 
touch,  in  soiling  the  fingers,  and  iu  being  used  for 
drawing,  writing,  *c.  It  is  also  called  Drawino- 
slatk.  It  is  of  a  slaty  structure,  of  a  bluish  or 
grayish-black  colour,  easily  cut  or  broken,  and 
makes  a  perfectly  black  mark  on  paper.  It  is  used 
for  drawing,  and  has  a  black  colour  in  painting.  It 
becomes  red  by  exposure  to  heat.  It  is  essentially 
a  kind  of  clay  (q.  v.),  and  derives  its  colour  from 
carbon,  which  it  contains.  It  is  found  in  primitive 
mountains,  in  Spain,  France,  Italy,  Ac,  also  in  the 
coal  formation  in  Scotland. — Briascox  Chalk  and 
French  Chalk  are  popular  names  for  Soapstone 
(q.  v.). — Rkd  Chalk  is  Ochry  Bed  Ctay-iron-ore, 
consisting  of  clay  and  mnch  peroxide  of  iron.  It  is 
of  a  brownish-red  colour,  and  a  somewhat  slaty 
structure,  the  cross  fracture  earthy.  The  coarser 
varieties  are  used  chiefly  by  carpenters  for  making 
marks  on  wood ;  the  finer,  by  painters.  It  occurs  iu 
thin  beds  in  clar-slato  and  grauwacke-olato  in  acme 


CHALK-BEDS.  See  Crktackocs  Si 
CHALKING  THE  DOOR,  a  mode  of  warning 
tenants  to  remove  from  burghal  tenements,  long 
known  and  still  in  use  in  Scotland.  The  practice  is 
thus  described  by  Mr.  Hunter  in  bis  valuable  work 
on  Landlord  and  Tenant:  *A  burgh-officer,  in 
presence  of  witnesses,  chalks  the  most  patent  door 
forty  days  before  Whitsunday,  which  is  held  to  be 
a  legal  warning.  There  is  no  execution  at  the 
pun  ah  church,  but  the  officer  makes  out  an  exe- 
cution of  *  chalking,'  in  which  his  name  must  be 
inserted,  and  which  must  be  subscribed  by  himself 
and  two  witnesses.  This  ceremony  now  proceeds 
simply  on  the  verbal  order  of  the  proprietor,  but 
anciently  the  interposition  of  a  judge  was  requisite. 
In  such  a  case,  authority  was  given  by  one  of  the 
magistrates  to  the  burgh-officer.'  That  judicial 
authority  is  still  assumed  to  lie  at  the  root  of  the 
proceeding,  is  apparent  from  tbe  fact,  that  the 
execution  bears  that  tbe  warning  has  been  executed 
in  ber  Majesty's  name  and  authority,  and  that  of  the 
magistrates  of  the  burgh.  Tbe  'officer  ought  to 
notify  to  tbe  tenant  the  object  of  his  visit,  though 
it  is  not  perhaps  indispensable  that  he  should  do  so. 
The  execution  of  chalking  is  a  warrant  under  which 
decree  of  removal  will  be  pronounced  by  tbe  burgh- 
court,  in  virtue  of  which  the  tenant  may  be  ejected 
on  the  expiration  of  a  charge  of  six  days.  See 
Ejkctmkkt. 

CHALKY  ISLAND,  in  New  Zealand,  near  the 
south-west  extremity  of  Middle  Island,  about  lat, 
46'  8.,  and  long.  166*  20'  E.  It  takes  iu  name 
from  being  composed  of  a  mass  of  white  limestone, 
and  imparts  the  same  to  the  adjacent  bay  of  16 
miles  in  length,  and  also  to  one  of  the  harbours  of 
tbe  inlet. 

CHA  LLENGE.  See  Dim.. 

CHALLENGE.   See  Jcrt. 

CHA'LMERS,  Georgr,  an    eminent  hi-fnrical 
antiquary,   was  born  at  Fochabers,  Morayshire, 
Scotland,  in  1742.    Having  attended  King's  College, 
Aberdeen,  and  afterwards  studied  law  at  Edin- 
burgh, he  went  in  1768  to  North  America,  where 
be  practised  as  a  lawyer  till  the  breaking  out  of  the 
war  of  independence.     Being  a  keen  loyalist,  be 
returned  to  Britain,  where  he  was  appointed  clerk 
to  the  Board  of  Trade  in  1786.    The  duties  of  this 
office  he  continued  to  discharge  with  diligence  acd 
ability  till  his  death  in  1825.    Before  his  appoint- 
ment, he  had  distinguished  himself  by  various  publi- 
cations in  political  economy  ;  and  for  some  time 
after  he  devoted  himself  chiefly  to  editing  the  works 
of  various  authors  and  writing  biographies.  His 
great  work  is  his  Caledonia  ;  an  Account,  Historical 
and  Typographical,  of  North  Britain ;  a  production 
displaying  profound  research  into  tbe  history  of 
Scotland,  and  abounding  In  varied  erudition.  It 
was  intended  to  be  completed  in  4  vols.  4 to.  Tbe 
first  volume,  containing  the  historical  part,  appeared 
in  1807 ;  of  the  other  three,  which  were  destined  to 
give  an  account  of  the  several  counties,  the  second, 
embracing  Roxburghshire,  Berwickshire,  Haddice.- 
tonshire,  Edinburghshire,  Linlithgowshire,  Peebles- 
shire, and  Selkirkshire,  appeared  in  18lo  ;  tbe  third, 
containing  the  counties  of  Dumfries,  Kirkcudbright. 
Wigton,  Ayr,  Lanark,  Renfrew,  and  Dumbarton,  ap- 
peared In  1824.    A  fourth  volume  is  understood  to 
have  been  left  at  his  death  ready  for  the  press. 

Among  his  other  publications  are :  foliiied 
Annate  of  the  United  Colonise  (Lond.  1780)  ;  On  the 
Comparative  Strength  of  Great  Britain,  dstring  the 
present  end  the  four  preceding  Beipne  (Load.  17*4, 
1786,  17»4,  1802,  1812);  A  Collection  of  7W«fw« 
between  Great  Britain  and  other  iWra  (2  vofcx, 
Lond.  1790);  life  of  Daniel  Defoe  (Lon<L  178«); 
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Lift  of  Thomtu  Ruddiman  (1794);  Life  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scote  (Loud.  1818);  edition*  of  the  works  of 
Allan  Ramsay  (1800),  and  of  Sir  David  Lindsay  (1806), 
with  memoirs;  also  various  pamphlets  apologising 
for  those,  himself  included,  who  had  believed  in  the 
authenticity  of  the  Shakspeare  mauuscripU  forged 
by  Mr.  Ireland. 

CHALMERS,  Thomas,  D.D..  LL.D.,  was  born  at 
Anstruther,  in  Fifeshire,  17th  March  1780,  educated 
at  the  university  of  8t.  Andrews,  aud  in  his  19th 
year  licensed  to  preach  the  gospel.  In  1808  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  parish  of  Kilruany,  in 
Fifeshire,  about  9  miles  from  St.  Andrews.  At 
this  period,  his  attention  was  entirely  absorbed  by 
mathematics  and  uatural  philosophy,  to  the  neglect 
of  the  studies  appertaining  to  his  profession.  To 
gratify  his  love  of  (dentine  pursuits,  ho  even 
formed  mathematical  and  chemistry  classes  in  St. 
Andrews  during  the  winter  of  180". — 1804,  and  by 
his  wonderful  enthusiasm  and  lucidity  of  exposi- 
tion excited  intense  interest,  and  obtained  for 
himself  a  great  reputation.  In  1808  he  published  an 
Inquiry  into  the  Extent  and  Stability  of  National 
Resource*,  which  proved  his  capacity  for  dealing 
with  questions  of  political  economy.  Shortly  after 
this,  certain  domestic  calamities,  and  a  severe  ill- 
ness of  his  own,  opened  up  the  fountains  of  his 
soul,  aud  rendered  him  keenly  susceptible  to  reli- 
gious impressions.  Having  to  prepare  an  article  on 
Christianity  for  Brewster's  Edinburgh  Encyclopaedia, 
he  commenced  an  extensive  study  of  the  evidences, 
and  rose  from  his  investigations  convinced  that 
Christianity  wns  a  fact,  and  the  Hible  the  veritable 
•word  of  tJod.'  Then  the  great  genius  of  the 
man  broke  forth  like  sunshine.  He  grew  earnest, 
eloquent,  devout,  aud  faithful  to  his  pastoral  duties. 
In  July  18 IS,  he  was  translated  to  the  Tron 
Church  and  pari>h,  Glasgow,  where  his  magnificent 
oratory  took  the  city  by  storm.  His  Attronomical 
Ditcourxcs  were  probably  the  most  sublimely  intel- 
lectual and  imaginative  that  bad  ever  been  preached 
In  a  Scottish  pulpit.  They  were  published  in  1817, 
and  hud  a  prodigious  popularity.  During  the  same 
year  he  vl-ited  London,  where  his  preaching  excited 
as  greut  a  sensation  as  at  home.  But  C.'s  energies 
could  not  be  exhausted  by  mere  oratory.  Discover- 
ing that  his  parish  was  in  a  state  of  great  ignorance 
and  immorality,  he  began  to  devise  a  scheme  for 
overtaking  and  checking  the  alarming  evil.  It 
teemed  to  him  that  the  only  means  by  which  this 
could  he  accomplished  was  by  '  revivifying,  remod- 
elling, and  extending  the  old  parochial  economy  of 
Scotland,'  which  had  proved  eo  fruitful  of  good  in 
the  rural  parishes.  In  order  to  wrestle  more  closely 
with  the  ignorance  and  vice  of  Glasgow,  C,  in  1819, 
became  minister  of  St.  John's  parish, '  the  population 
of  which  was  made  up  principally  of  weavers, 
labourers,  factory-workers,  and  other  operatives.' 
'  Of  its  2000  families,'  says  Dr.  Uanna,  '  more  than 
800  had  no  connection  with  any  Christian  church, 
while  the  number  of  iu  uneducated  children  was 
countless.1  We  have  no  apace  to  narrate  at  length 
bow  vast  and  successful  were  the  labours  of 
Chalmers.  It  is  sufficient  to  say,  that  in  pursuance 
of  his  favourite  plan,  he  broke  up  his  parish  into 
25  districts,  each  of  which  he  placed  under  separate 
management,  aud  established  two  week-day  schools, 
•nd  between  -10  and  60  local  Sabbath  schools,  for 
the  instruction  of  the  children  of  the  '  poorer  and 
neglected  classes,'  more  than  loooof  whom  attended. 
In  a  multitude  of  other  ways  he  sought'  to  elevate 
and  purify  the  lives  of  his  parishioners.  While  in 
Glasgow,  C.  bad  matured  his  opinions  relative  to 
the  best  method  of  providing  for  the  poor.  He  I 
disliked  the  English  system  of  a  1  compulsory 
nt,'  and  preferred  the  old  Scotch  mtthod  of  1 


voluntary  contributions  at  the 
istered  by  elders.  The  management  of  the  poor  in 
the  parish  of  St.  John's  was  intrusted  to  his  care  by 
the  authorities,  as  an  experiment,  and  in  four  years 
he  reduced  the  pauper  expenditure  from  £1400  to 
£280  per  aunum. 

But  such  herculean  toils  began  to  undermine  his 
constitution,  and  in  1823  he  accepted  the  offer  of 
the  Moral  Philosophy  chair  in  St.  Andrews,  where 
he  wrote  his  treatise  on  the  U»e  and  Abuee  of 
Literary  and  Eccleeiaetical  Endowment*  (1827).  In 
the  following  year,  he  was  transferred  to  the  chair 
of  Theology  in  Edinburgh,  and  in  1882  published  a 
work  on  political  economy.  In  1883  appeared  his 
Bridgewatcr  treatise,  On  the  Adaptation  of  External 
Nature  to  the  Moral  and  Intellectual  Constitution  of 
Man.  It  was  received  with  great  favour,  and 
obtained  for  the  author  many  literary  honours  ; 
the  Royal  Society  of  Edinburgh  electing  him  a 
fellow,  and  the  French  Institute  a  corresponding 
member,  while  the  University  of  Oxford  couferred 
on  him  the  degree  of  D.C.L  In  1834,  he  was 
appointed  couveucr  of  the  Church-extension  Com- 
mittee ;  and  after  seven  years  of  enthusiastic  lnbour, 
announced  that  upwards  of  £300,000  had  been 
collected  from  the  nation,  and  22o  new  churches 
built.  Meanwhile,  however,  troubles  were  springing 
up  in  the  bosom  of  the  church  itself.  The  Evangeli- 
cal parly  had  become  predominant  in  the  General 
Assembly,  aud  came  forward  as  the  vindicators  of 
popular  rights  ;  the  struggles  in  regard  to  patronage 
between  them  and  the  'Moderate'  or  'Ernstian* 
party  became  keener  and  more  frequent,  until  the 
decision  of  the  civil  courts  in  the  famous  '  Auch- 
terardcr  and  Strathbogic'  cases  brought  matters 
to  a  crisis;  and  on  the  18th  of  May  1843,  C., 
followed  by  470  clergymen,  left  the  church  of  his 
fathers,  rather  than  sacrifice  those  principles  which 
he  believed  essential  to  the  purity,  honour,  and 
independence  of  the  church.  See  articles  Dis- 
ruption and  Fkek  Church.  The  rupid  formation 
and  organisation  of  tho  Free  Church  were  greatly 
owing  to  his  iudefatigable  exertions,  iu  conse- 
quence of  which  he  was  elected  Principal  of 
tho  Free  Church  College,  aud  spent  the  close  of  his 
life  in  the  zealous  performance  of  his  learned  duties, 
and  in  perfecting  his  Institute*  of  Theoloqy.  He 
died  suddenly  at  Morningside,  Edinburgh,  May 
30,  1847. 

This  is  not  the  place  for  a  criticism  on  the  w  orks 
of  C,  which  extend  to  more  than  80  vols.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say,  that  they  contain  valuable  and, 
in  some  cases,  original  contributions  to  the  sciences 
of  natural  theology,  Christian  apologetics,  and 
political  economy  ;  while  on  minor  topics,  such  as 
the  church-establishment  question,  they  exhibit  both 
novelty  and  ingenuity  of  argument.  As  ati  orator, 
C.  was  unique  aud  unrivalled.  We  read  of  men,  in 
the  history  of  the  Christian  church,  whom  we  can 
believe  to  have  been  as  eloquent,  impassioned,  and 
earnest,  but  nowhere  do  we  encounter  a  man  in 
whom  intellect,  feeling,  and  imagination  were  so 
harmoniously  combined— a  nature  so  4  nobly  planned, 
to  warn,  to  comfort,  and  command.'  Scotland  never 
produced  a  greater  or  more  lovable  soul,  one  more 
gentle,  guileless,  genial-hearted,  or  yet  more  fervid, 
from  the  strength  of  a  resolute  and  irresistible  will, 
before  whose  impetus  difficulties  were  dashed  sside 
as;by  a  torrent.  There  have  been  some  loftier  and 
more  purely  original  minds  in  Scotland  than  C.'s, 
but  there  has  never  been  a  truer  one,  nor  a  heart 
whose  Christian  faith  and  piety  were  more  intense, 
sincere,  and  humane. 

CHALON-SUR-SAONE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Saonc-et-Loire,  about  88  miles  north 
of  Maeou.    It  is  situated  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
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Ketone,  ai  the  point  where  that  river  ia  joiued  by  the 
Canal-du-Centro,  which  unites  the  Saoite  with  the 
Loire,  aiid  secures  C.  an  extensive  traffic  with  the 
ceutral  districts  of  France,  as  well  as  with  the 
Mediterranean  and  Atlantic.  The  town  la  generally 
well  built,  good  quays  line  the  river,  along  which 
also  the  finest  housea  extend.  Vineyards,  wood, 
meadows,  and  cultivated  fields  surround  and  add 
variety  and  beauty  to  the  situation.  Its  manufac- 
tures include  hats,  hosiery,  vinegar,  oil,  pottery, 
jewellery,  and  imitation  pearls;  and  it  has  a  large 
trade  in  the  agricultural  and  other  produce  of  the 
district.  Steam-boats  navigate  the  Saone  from  C. 
downwards.  Pop.  18,666.  C.  occupies  the  site  of 
the  ancient  Cubii/onum  or  Ca/xtllinum. 

CHALON8-SUR-MARNE,   a   town   of  France, 
in  the  department  of  liarne,  107  miles  east  of 
Paris  by  railway.    It  stands  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  river  Manic,  which  is  hero  crossed  by  a  hand- 
some  stone  bridge.   C.  is  old ;  and  the  houses  consist 
chiefly  of  timber,  lath,  and  plaster.    The  situation, 
however,  is  agreeable,  and  the  town  contains  some  I 
fine  public  buildings,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  J 
cathedral,  in  the  sanctuary  of  which  there  is  one  of  I 
the  finest  grand  altars  in  France.    On  the  east  side  I 
of  the  town  there  is  the  splendid  Promenade  dn  Jard,  \ 
or  park,  which  covers  19  acres,  and  the  walks  of 
which  are  shaded  by  noble  trees.    In  the  outskirts 
of  the  town  are  the  very  extensive  Champagne  cellars 
of  M.  Jaqueson,  whose  ordinary  stock  of  bottles 
amounts  to  between  4,000,000  and  6,000,000,  and 
whose  corks  alone  cost  £6000  per  annum.    C.  lias 
manufactures  of  woollen,  cotton,  leather,  Ac.,  and  a 
considerable  trade  in  grain,  hemp,  rape-seed  oil,  and 
Champagne  wine.    Pop.  14,000.    Previous  to  the 
union  of  Champagne  witn  France  in  1284,  C.  enjoyed 
a  much  larger  measure  of  commercial  prosperity,  and 
hs  population  numbered  about  60,000. 

CIIALYBwE'US,  a  genus  of  birds  very  closely 
allied  to  the  Daritahs  (q.  v.),  but  having  a  rather 
thicker  bill,  and  the  nostrils  pierced  in  a  broad  I 
membranous  space.  The  species  are  natives  of  New 
Guinea,  and  are  birds  of  the  most  beautiful  plumage, 
remarknble  for  the  brilliancy  of  their  metallic  tints, 
and  particularly  for  the  resemblance  to  burnished 
steel,  to  which  they  owe  their  name  (Or.  eftalyp*, 
■ybot,  steel).  On  this  account,  they  are  sometimes 
included  under  the  name  of  Birds  of  Paradise ;  and 
the  skin  of  C.  paradimtut,  deprived  of  its  feet,  is 
sold  as  that  of  a  Bird  of  Paradise. 

CHALYB.EUS,  Hxikricb  Mourn,  .a  German 
philosopher,  was  born  8d  July,  1796,  at  Pfaffroda  in 
Saxony,  and  educated  at  the  university  of  Lcipsic. 
After  spending  some  years  in  teaching,  he  was 
appointed  in  1839  professor  of  philosophy  in  the 
university  of  Kiel.  His  chief  works  are  the 
Uittoruche  Entvicktlung  dtr  tpteulatiren  Philotophie 
ton  Kant  bit  Hegel  (Dresden,  1836—  a  translation  of 
this  work  into  English  has  been  executed  by  the 
Rev.  Alfred  Edershcim  of  Aberdeen),  and  the  Syttem 
dtr  *ptcuiati«*n  Etkik  (Leip.  1850). 

CHALYBEATE  WATERS  are  those  which 
contain  a  considerable  proportion  of  iron  in  solution. 
They  are  of  two  kinds,  Carbonated  and  Svlphated. 
The  Carbonated  C.  W.  contain  carbonate  of  iron 
(FeO,CO»)  dissolved  in  excess  of  carbonic  acid,  and 
may  be  recognised  by  forming  an  ochry  deposit  of  red 
oxide  of  iron  (Fe,Ot)  on  the  surface  of  the  stones 
near  the  mouths  of  the  springs,  owing  to  the  escape 
of  the  carbonio  acid  on  exposure  to  the  air.  Islington 
Spa  near  London,  Tunbridge  Wells,  and  Oddy's  Saline 
C.  W.  at  Harrogate,  are  examples  of  this  class. 
Where  an  excess  of  carbonio  acid  ia  present,  com- 
municating a  sparkling  aspect  to  the  water  and  an 
acidulmia  taste,  as  at  Pyrmont,  and  other  places, 
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the  term  acidulo-chalybeate  or  acidu lo-f trrvg i now  is 
applied.  The  Sulphated  C.  W.  contain  sulphate  of 
iron  (FeO,SO.)  dissolved  in  tbem,  and  examples  of 
this  class  are  afforded  at  the  Isle  of  Wight  (the  Sand 
Rock  Spring),  Vicars  Bridge,  Moffat,  &c.  C.  W. 
are  characterised  by  a  more  or  less  inky  or  styptio 
taste ;  by  becoming  of  a  purplish  black  tint  when 
infusion  of  galls  or  tea,  and  some  varieties  of  wine, 
are  added ;  and  by  giving  a  pale  blue  colour  on  the 
addition  of  a  few  drops  of  ferrocyanidc  of  potassium 
(yellow  prussiate  of  potash).  C.  W.  are  of  great 
service  in  cases  of  debility,  and  the  aciduio-earbonated 
kind  being  lighter  on  the  Stomach,  ia  generally 
preferred;  but  all  C.  W.  are  to  be  avoided  in 
plethoric,  febrile,  and  inflammatory  conditions  of 
the  system. 

CHA'MA,  a  genus  of  lamellibranchiate  molluska. 
The  shell  consists  of  two  unequal  valves,  having 
two  binge-teeth  in  the  one  valve,  and  one  in  the 
other.  Tbe  general  form  of  the  shell  approaches  to 
orbicular.  The  alicll  is  generally  thick,  and  is  foliated 
with  leaf-like  projections,  which  arise  in  a  some- 
what regular  manner  from  its  surface;  these  and 
the  colours  of  some  of  the  Bpecies  combining  to 
make  them  very  beautiful.  The  sheila  of  the 
Chamm  are  often  called  C'laint  or  <?/amp-sliells,  a 
name  which  they  share  with  some  of  the  Pecttn*, 
Spondyii,  Ac.  They  are  found  only  in  the  seas  of 
warm  climates,  none  further  north  than  tbe  Medi- 
terranean. Tbe  Linnaan  genus  C.  contained  many 
species  now  removed  to  other  families,  but  the 
restricted  genus  C.  Is  the  type  of  a  family  Chamidm. 
Thirty  fossil  species  have  been  referred  to  ('.,  four 
from  the  Cretaceous  period,  and  twenty-six  from  the 
Tertiary. 

CHAMA'DE.  SecPAJUET. 

CHAMiE'ROPS,  a  genus  of  palms,  with  fan- 
shaped  leaves,  less  exclusively  tropical  than  p»lms 
are  in  general,  and  of  which  one  species,  C.  Awwi/t*, 
ia  tbe  only  palm  truly  indigenous  to  Europe.  It 


extends  as  far  north  as  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Jfiee. 
It  is  sometimes  called  the  PALMsrro.  The  flower* 
are  in  spalhes  about  6—8  inches  long;  the  fruit  ia 
a  triple  blackish  spongy  drupe,  which  is  eaten,  as 
are  also  the  young  shoots.  This  palm  is  so  'olerant 
of  a  cold  cKmate,  that  a  specimen  has  lived  in  the 
open  air  in  the  Botanic  Garden  of  Edinburgh  for 
more  than  forty  years,  with  the  protection  of  mafing 
in  winter.    In  its  native  regions,  the  leaves  are  muca 
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used  for  thatching,  and  for  making  brooms,  hate, 
chair-bottoms,  fee.  They  abound  in  an  excelleot 
fibre,  which  the  Arabs  mix  with  camel's  hair,  and 
make  into  tent  covers :  cordage,  and  sometimes 
sailcloth,  are  made  of  it  in  Spain ;  it  is  imported 
into  France,  and  used  for  making  carpels,  under 
the  name  of  African  Hair.  The  French  in  Algeria 
make  paper  and  pasteboard  of  it;  and  it  is  sup- 
posed that  it  may  prove  a  valuable  commercial 
commodity,  as  a  material  for  paper-making. — Other 
species  of  the  genus  abundant  iu  India,  China,  kc, 
serve  similar  purposes,  and  deserve  attention  in 
connection  with  paper. — To  this  genus  belongs  also 
the  West  India  palm,  which  yields  the  material  for 
chip-hats  (see  Brazilian  Grass)  ;  and  the  Palmetto 
(q.  v.)  of  North  America  is  by  some  botanists  referred 
to  it. 

CHAMALA'RI,  a  peak  of  the  Himalava  between 
Tibet  and  Bhotan,  in  lat.  28*  4'  N.,and  long.  90°  E., 
said  to  have  an  elevation  of  27,200  feet,  or  more 
than  5  miles  and  a  furlong. 

CHA'MBER,  of  a  piece  of  artillery,  or  small  arm, 
is  a  contracted  part  of  the  bore,  at  the  breech  end. 
The  C.  coutain*  the  charge  of  powder,  but  is  too  small 
to  contain  the  shot  or  shell.  Some  of  these  cavities 
are  spherical,  some  cylindrical,  some  conical  with  a 
hemispherical  termination,  and  some  pear-shaped. 
Curronades  and  shell-guns  are  usually  chambered. 
The  charge  just  fits  the  C,  and  the  ball  or  shell 
comes  in  contact  with  it.  Chambered  guns  are 
more  slow  to  load  and  fire  than  those  which  are  not 
chambered  ;  and  therefore  tho  adoption  of  this  form 
depends  very  much  on  the  kind  of  service  in  which 
the  weapon  is  to  be  employed.  Its  primary  use  is 
in  kinds  of  ordnauce  in  which  the  charge  is  small 
compared  with  the  calibre,  and  in  which,  conse- 
quently, there  would  be  great  loss  of  power  unless 
tne  charge  were  confined  within  a  comparatively 
limited  space  at  the  time  of  the  explosion. 

CUAMBER-COrXSEL,  a  barrister  or  advocate 
who  gives  opinions  in  his  own  chambers,  but  does 
not,  or  rarely  does,  plead  in  court. 

CHAMBER  OF  COMMERCE,  a  body  of  mer- 
chants and  traders,  ossociuted  for  the  purpose  of 
promoting  the  interests  of  its  own  members,  of  tho 
town  or  district  to  which  the  society  belongs,  and 
Of  the  community  generally,  in  so  far  as  these  have 
reference  to  trade  and  merchandise.  Of  the  means 
by  which  these  objects  are  sought  to  be  accom- 
plished, the  following  may  be  mentioned  as  tho 
most  prominent  :  1.  By  representing  and  urging 
on  the  legislature  the  views  of  their  members  in 
mercantile  affairs ;  2.  By  aiding  in  the  preparation  of 
legislative  measures  having  reference  to  trade,  such, 
for  example,  as  the  Bankrupt  Acts ;  S.  By  collecting 
statistics  bearing  upon  the  staple  trade  of  the 
; ;  4.  In  some  places,  by  acting  as  a  sort  of 
aatUe 


of  arbitration  in 


5.  By 


atuining  by  combination  advantages  in  trade  which 
"  fht  be  beyond  the  reach  of  individual  enterprise. 


institutions  are  of  continental  origin,  and, 
like  so  many  others  which  England  has  borrowed 
from  that  source,  were  first  introduced  into  Scot- 
land. The  oldest  C.  of  C.  in  France  is  that  of 
Marseille,  which  dates  from  the  end  of  the  14th  or 
commencement  of  the  16th  century.  This  chamber 
was  invested  with  very  remarkable  powers.  It 
shared  in  the  municipal  jurisdiction,  and  in  th« 
administration  of  justice  in  mercantile  questions. 
It  was  several  times  suppressed  and  re-established, 
and  it  was  not  till  HMO  that  its  powers  were  fixed, 
and  that  it  received  its  ultimate  organisation.  The 
second  chamber  in  France  was  that  of  Dunkerque, 
*lihh     ^    stabltshed  in  1700.    The  same  year  a 


which,  in  addition  to  six  councillors  of  state,  con- 
sisted of  twelve  merchants  or  traders,  delegated  by 
the  principal  commercial  towns  of  the  kingdom,  an 
arrangement  which  led  within  the  next  few  yearn  to 
the  formation  of  chambers  of  commerce  even' where 
in  France.  We  thus  find  that  the  chamber  at  Lyon 
was  instituted  in  1702,  those  of  Rouen  and  Toulouse 
In  1703,  of  Montpellier  in  17ut,  of  Bordeaux  in 
1705,  <ko.  By  an  order  of  council  of  Soth  August 
1702,  a  direct  relation  was  established  between, 
these  various  chambers  and  tho  central  Council  of 
Commerce.  They  were  authorised  to  transmit  to 
the  Controller-general  of  Finances  memoirs  setting 
forth  their  views  on  commercial  subjects,  and  on 
contemplated  measures  of  the  central  government 
which  were  submitted  to  them  for  their  opinion. 
No  uniform  legislation  regulated  the  election  of  tho 
members  of  these  chambers  or  their  internal  organi- 
sation, but  it  is  certain  that  the  agents  of  the  central 
government  possessed  the  power  of  entering  them 
and  taking  part  in  their  deliberations,  and  it  is 
probable  that  municipal  authorities  of  the  place 
were  usually  numbered  amongst  their  members. 
These  chambers  were  all  suppressed  by  a  decree 
of  the  National  Assembly  in  1791,  but  they  were 
re-established  by  a  consular  edict  in  18*12,  which  fixed 
the  population  of  the  towns  in  which  they  might 
be  established,  and  tho  number  of  their  members, 
who  were  to  be  chosen  from  amongst  the  merchunta 
who  had  carried  on  trade  in  person  for  a  period  of 
not  less  than  ten  years.  Sixty  of  the  best  known 
merchants,  presided  over  by  the  prefect  or  tho 
maire,  were  charged  to  elect  the  members  of  these 
new  chambers.  They  then  presented  to  the  govern- 
ment two  candidates  for  the  office  of  member  of 
the  general  council  of  commerce,  institnted  at  Paris 
under  the  Minister  of  tho  Interior.  This  organisa- 
tion was  again  modified  in  1832,  and  still  later  by 
the  ordonnunces  of  September  1861  aud  August 
1852,  by  which  these  bodies  are  now  regulated.  Iu 
accordance  with  that  decree,  the  members  of  these 
bodies  are  now  elected  by  the  chief  merchants  of 
each  town  chosen  for  that  purpose  by  tho  prefect. 
Their  number  cannot  be  less  than  9,  nor  more  than 
21.  They  hold  office  for  six  years,  one-third  of  their 
number  being  renewed  every  two  years,  but  the 
members  resigning  boing  rc-eligiblo.  The  functions 
now  assigned  to  theso  chambers  in  Franco  are— to 
give  to  the  government  advice  and  information  on 
industrial  and  commercial  subjects;  to  suggest  the 
means  of  increasing  the  industry  and  commerce  of 
their  respective  districts,  or  of  improving  commer- 
cial legislation  and  taxation ;  to  suggest  the  execu- 
tion of  works  requisite  for  the  public  service,  or 
which  may  tend  to  the  increase  of  trade  or  com- 
merce, such  as  the  construction  of  harbours,  the 
deepening  of  rivers,  the  formation  of  railways,  and 
the  like.  On  these  and  similar  subjects,  the  advice 
of  the  chambers,  when  not  volunteered,  is  demanded 
by  the  government.  There  exist  at  this  moment 
47  chambers  of  commerce  in  Franco  of  the  kind 
which  we  have  described,  and  in  most  of  tho  other 
countries  of  continental  Europe,  there  are  similar 
institutions  for  the  purpose  of  conveying  infor- 
mation aud  advice  to  the  central  government,  and 
making  it  acquainted  with  local  feelings  and  interest* 
in  commercial  matters. 

The  oldest  C.  of  C.  in  Great  Britain  is  believed 
to  be  that  of  Glasgow,  which  was  instituted 
1st  January  1788,  and  obtained  a  royal  charier, 
which  waa  registered  at  Edinburgh  on  the  81st  of 
the  same  year.  That  of  Edinburgh  was  insti- 
tuted iu  1786,  and  incorporated  by  royal  charter  in 
1786.  The  Manchester  chamber,  since  so  famous 
for  ita  exertions  in  the  cause  of  free-trade,  was 
not  established  till  1820,  and  for  many  years  it 
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Continued  to  be  the  only  institution  of  the  kind  in 
England.  In  Hull  there  has  been  a  C.  of  C.  since 
1887,  hut  thorn  of  Liverpool,  Leeds,  and  Bradford, 
notwithstanding  the  great  trading  and  manufac- 
turing interest*  of  these  towns,  were  not  established 
till  1850,  in  which  year,  strangely  enough,  a  similar 
institution  was  established  in  South  Australia.  The 
annual  income  of  the  Manchester  chamber  is  up- 
wards of  £600,  that  of  Liverpool  about  £800,  con- 
tributed entirely  by  the  subscriptions  of  members, 
amounting  generally  to  £1,  1*.  a  year.  The  Edin- 
burgh C.  of  C.  now  consists  of  300  members,  com- 
prising a  large  portion  of  the  bankers,  merchants, 
and  manufacturers  of  Edinburgh  and  Leith.  The 
fees  for  admission  have  been  commuted  to  an  en- 
trance fee  of  £5,  6a, 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Loan,  or  King's  C,  as  he 
was  formerly  called,  has  been  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  state  from  very  early  times,  and  for 
centuries  he  was  an  influential  member  of  the  gov- 
ernment. He  has  the  function  of  endorsing  the 
king's  answer  on  petitions  presented  to  him,  and 
very  often  of  communicating  his  majesty's  pleasure 
to  parliament  and  to  the  council.  He  was  always 
a  member  of  the  council  himself,  ex  officio.  Though 
he  has  long  ceased  to  have  any  share  in  the  respon- 
sibilities of  government,  the  C.  is  still  an  officer  of 
very  high  standing  in  the  royal  household.  He  has 
control  over  all  the  officers  and  servants  of  the 
royal  chambers,  except  those  of  the  bedchamber, 
over  the  establishment  attached  to  the  Chapel 
Royal,  the  physicians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries  of 
the  household.  The  C.  nas  further  the  oversight 
of  the  Queen's  musicians,  comedians,  trumpeters, 
messengers,  kc. ;  and  all  tradesmen  and  arti6cers  in 
her  service  are  appointed  by  him.  When  the  office 
of  Keeper  of  the  Great  Wardrobe  was  abolished  in 
1782,  the  duties  of  providing  the  slate-robe*  of  the 
royal  family,  tho  household,  and  officers  of  state, 
devolved  on  tho  lord  chamberlain.  All  theatres  in 
towns  in  which  a  royal  palace  is  situated,  require  to 
be  licensed  by  the  Lord  C,  and  no  new  play  cm  be 
performed  anywhere  without  his  licence.  All  per- 
sons desiring  to  be  presented  at  levees  or  drawing- 
rooms,  require  to  send  their  cards  to  the  Lord  C, 
and  it  is  his  duly  to  see  that  the  persons  thus  apply- 
ing are  entitled  by  station  and  character  to  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Queen.  The  C.  also  issues  her  Majes- 
ty's invitations  to  balls,  parties,  kc.  In  accordance 
wirh  ancient  custom,  the  Lord  C.  is  still  a  member 
of  the  Privy  Council.  HU  salary  is  £2000  a  year, 
but  his  tenure  of  office  depends  ou  that  of  the  politi- 
cal party  to  which  he  belongs. 

The  Viee-chamberlain  is  the  dep  lty  and  assistant 
of  the  Lord  C,  and  in  his  absence  exercises  the  full 
authority  which  belongs  to  his  principal.  His  office 
existed  in  the  time  of  Richard  II.  He  is  sIbo  de- 
pendent on  the  administration,  and  is  usually  a 
member  of  the  Privy  Council.  His  salary  is  £924 
per  annum. 

CHAMBERLAIN,  Tut  Lord  Grxat,  is  quite 
a  different  officer  from  the  Lord  Chamberlain 
(q.  v.)   The  Lord  Great  C.  Is  a  hereditary  officer  of 

Sreat  antiquity,  and  formerly  of  great  importance, 
'e  has  tlic  government  of  the  palace  at  Westminster, 
and,  upon  solemn  occasions,  the  keys  of  West- 
minster Hall  and  of  the  Court  of  Requests  are 
delivered  to  him.  At  these  times,  the  Gentleman 
Usher  of  the  Black  Rod,  the  Yeoman  Usher,  and 
the  door  keepers,  are  under  his  orders.  At  corona- 
tions, state  trials,  banquets,  and  the  like,  the  fitting- 
op  of  the  Hall  devolves  on  him.  When  the  Queen 
goes  to  parliament,  he  delivers  the  sword  of  state  to 
any  member  of  the  administration  whom  he  chooses, 
to  bo  borne  before  her  Majesty,  he  " 
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I  on  her  right  hand.  During  tho  sitting  of  parlia- 
ment, he  has  charge  of  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
issues  tickets  of  admission  on  the  opening  or  proro- 

Stion  of  parliament.  Some  fees  and  perquisites  be- 
[>g  to  him. 

Lord  Willougbby  d'Eresby  and  the  Marquis  of 
Cbolmondeley  are  joint-holders  of  tho  office,  in  right 
of  their  mothers,  the  ladies  Priscilla  Barbara,  and 
Georgians  Charlotte  Bertie,  sisters  and  co-heirs  of 
Robert,  fourth  Duke  of  Ancaster ;  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  families  discharge  the  duties  alter- 
nately in  each  succeeding  reign. 

CHAMBERS,  Efhraim,  deserves  mention  here  as 
the  compiler  of  the  first  English  cyclopaedia.  He 
was  born  at  Kendal  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th  c, 
and  was  an  apprentice  to  a  globe-maker  in  London, 
when  he  conceived  the  idea  of  his  cyclopedia.  The 
first  edition  of  the  work,  in  2  vols.,  appeared  in 
1728  ;  ten  years  later,  the  2d  appeared;  and  in  tho 
year  following,  the  8d.  The  4tn  was  issued  in  1741, 
a  vear  after  the  editor's  death.  A  Sth  appeared  in 
1746,  and  a  6th,  with  new  matter,  in  1750.  This 
work  forms  the  basis  of  Dr.  Recs's  Cyclopedia  in  45 
quarto  vols.,  and  may  be  considered  as  the  forerun- 
ner of  the  now  countless  publications  of  an  encyclo- 
pedic character  (see  Encyclopedia).  C.  was  an  in- 
defatigable worker,  but  a  man  of  only  very  mode- 
rate attainments. 

CHAMBERS,  Williah  and  Robxrt,  the  editors 
and  publishers  of  this  Eneyclopadia  and  other  works ; 
born  at  Peebles,  W.  in  180<i,  R.  in  1802.  W.  C.  began 
business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  1819.  Between 
1825  and  1880,  he  wrote  the  Gazetteer  of  Scotland, 
1  vol. ;  and  the  Book  of  Scotland,  1  vol.  R.  C.  abo 
began  business  as  a  bookseller  in  Edinburgh,  and 
from  1828  to  1830,  wrote  successively  the  Tradition* 
of  Edinburgh,  2  vols. ;  Popular  Rhyme*  of  Scotland, 

1  vol. ;  Picture  of  Scotland,  2  vols. ;  and  IfUtorie*  of 
Rebellion*  in  Scotland  and  Life  of  Jame*  I.,  6  vols. 
Next,  he  edited  ScottUh  Ballad*  and  Song*.  8  vols.  ; 
and  Biography  of  Di*tinqui*hed  Scotchmen,  4  vols, 
W.  C.  projected  Chamber*  t  Edinburgh  Journal,  and 
having  gained  the  assistance  of  his  brother,  that 
cheap  periodical  was  commenced  on  the  4th  of  Feb- 
ruary 1 832,  about  six  weeks  in  advance  of  the  Penny 
Magazine.  United  from  this  period  in  the  business 
of  publishing,  W.  and  R.  C.  have  issued  a  series  of 
works  designed  for  popular  instruction,  and,  like 
the  Journal  (now  amounting,  in  Its  different  series, 
to  40  vols.),  free  of  any  sectarian  or  political  bias. 
Among  these  works  are  Chamber*'*  Information  for 
the  People,  2  vols.  ;  Chamber**  Educational  Court*, 
about  70  vols. ;  Cyclopaedia  of  English  Literature, 

2  vols. ;  Mitcellany  of  Uteful  and  Entertaining  Tract*, 
20  vols. ;  Paper*  for  the  People,  12  vols. ;  and  the 
present  Encyclopaedia.  It  is  proper  to  say  that  in 
conducting  these  laborious  undertakings,  they  have 
necessarily  depended  on  a  number  of  accomplished 
literary  assistants.  The  iater  productions  of  W. 
C.  are  Thing*  a*  they  are  in  America,  1  vol.; 
Slavery  and  Colour  in  America,  1  vol.  (both  works 
the  result  of  a  visit  to  the  United  Slates  in  1858); 
the  Youth'*  Companion  and  Counsellor,  1  vol. ;  and 
pamphlets  on  Improved  Dualling*  and  Co-operation 
among  the  Working  Clatte*.  R.  C.  has  latterly 
written  a  work  on  Ancient  Sea  Margin*,  1  vol.,  and 
edited  the  Life  and  Work*  of  Robert  Burn*,  4  voJa. 
A  collection  of  his  historical  works  and  miscella- 
neous papers  has  been  issued  under  the  title  of  Select 
Writing*  of  Robert  Chamber*,  7  vols.  His  latest 
production  is  Domestic  Annal*  of  Scotland,  8  vols. 
The  works  written  or  edited  by  W.  and  R,  C. 
are  printed  in  connection  with  their  puMirhiug 
establishment  in  Edinburgh;  their  establishment 
in  London,  for  publishing  alone,  is  conducted  b/ 
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David  N.  Chambers,  a  younger  brother,  and  member 
of  Ihe  firm. 

CH AMBERS,  Practice  before  a  Judge  om  Vice- 
chancellor  at.  It  is  to  applications  to  tbe  court 
in  banc  alone  that  tbe  name  of  motions  is  properly 
giren.  But  there  are  certain  matters  of  subordi- 
nate importance,  regarding  which  applications  are 
made  to  a  single  judge  at  chambers.  Pratice  at  OL 
is  of  a  more  summary  nature  than  that  in  court; 
but  its  importance  bas  been  increased  by  the  Com- 
mon-law Procedure  Acts,  and  particularly  by  IS  and 
16  Vict.  c.  76,  s.  62,  authorising  a  judge  at  C.  to  de- 
cide upon  tbe  sufficiency  of  pleadings  in  certain 

In  tbe  Courts  of  Equity,  incidental  matters  requir- 
ing to  be  cleared  up  in  order  to  tbe  completion  of 
decrees,  are  investigated  either  by  the  Master  of  tbe 
Rolls,  or  by  one  of  the  vice-chancellors,  sitting  at  C, 
or  by  their  clerks  as  their  representatives.  By  15 
and  lfi  Vict.  c.  18,  ss.  26—30,  it  is  provided  that 
this  course  may  be  adopted  with  all  such  matters  ns 
may  be  more  conveniently  disposed  of  at  C.  than  in 
open  court. 

CHAMBERS  OF  AGRICULTURE.  The  benefits 
derived  from  the  Chambers  of  Commerce  (q.  v.)  in 
France  has  led  to  the  establishment  in  that  country 
of  similar  institutions  for  the  promotion  of  agricul- 
ture. By  a  law  of  20th  March,  1801,  they  were 
placed  in  most  respects  on  the  same  footing  as  tbe 
Chambers  of  Commerce,  but  a  subsequent  decree 
(25th  March,  1852,)  deprived  them  of  many  of  their 
privileges.  At  present,  each  ammdUtement  bas  a 
chamber  of  agriculture,  of  which  the  members  are 
named  by  the  prefect,  who  alone  can  convoke  them, 
and  determine  the  sphere  of  their  labours.  The 
government  is  no  longer  bound,  as  formerly,  to  con- 
sult them ;  and  having  lost  tbe  right  of  communi- 
cating directly  with  tbe  ministry,  tbey  stand,  for  the 
present,  at  a  great  disadvantage  as  compared  with 
the  chambers  of  commerce.  No  such  institutions 
exist  in  this  country,  though  in  some  respects  tbeir 
functions  are  performed,  in  an  irregular  manner,  by 
our  agricultural  societies. 

CHAMBERY,  a  town  of  Savoy,  of  which  it  is  the 
capital,  beautifully  situated  in  a  rich  vine-clad  val- 
ley, between  two  ridges  of  hills,  about  45  miles  west- 
south-west  of  Geneva.  Though  situated  at  an  eleva- 
tion of  nearly  1000  feet  above  tbe  sea,  the  climate 
of  C.  is  mild ;  the  scenery  around,  with  the  river 
Leysse  flowing  through  the  valley,  is  exceedingly 
fine.  The  town  itself,  however,  is  dull  and  uninter- 
esting. Some  towers  and  other  fragments  of  the  old 
castle  of  the  Dukes  of  Savoy,  which  dates  from  the 
13th  c,  still  remain.  C.  is  celebrated  for  its  manu- 
facture of  silk-gauze.  It  bas  also  manufactures  of 
soap,  leather,  bats,  lace,  and  a  trade  in  metals  and 
wines.  Pop.  about  20,000.  St.  Real  and  Comte 
Xavier  le  Mai  si  re  were  natives  of  Chambery.  From 
tbe  middle  of  the  16th  c.  to  the  peace  of  Utrecht, 
1718,  C.  was  under  the  dominion  of  France ;  and 
again  from  the  Revolution  to  the  Congress  of  Vi- 
enna, 1815,  when  it  was  restored  to  the  House  of 
Savoy  ;  but  in  1860,  by  the  cession  of  Savoy,  it  bas 
again  come  under  the  rule  of  France. 

CH  AMBORD,  a  celebrated  royal  castle  of  France, 
in  the  department  of  Loir-ct-Cher,  situated  in  the 
midst  of  a  vast  walled  park  21  miles  in  circumfer- 
ence, about  12  miles  east  of  Blois.  Its  foundation 
was  laid  in  1526,  by  Francis  I.,  who  employed  1,800 
men  constantly  in  its  erection  until  bis  death.  The 
work  was  continued  with  less  zeal  by  bis  suc- 
cessors, Henri  II.,  Henri  III.,  Charles  IX.;  and 
Louis  XIV.  and  Louis  XV.  also  made  some  additions 
to  it.  Tbe  building,  which  marks  the  transition 
between  tbe  fortified  castlo  and  Italian  palace,  is 


surmounted  by  a  vast  number  of  turrets,  minarets, 
and  cones ;  Its  most  prominent  features,  however,  be- 
ing six  enormous  round  towers,  each  60  feet  iu  diame- 
ter. The  double  spiral  Btaircase  in  the  central  tower  is 
of  great  architectural  interest,  being  so  contrived 
that  parties  pass  up  and  down  without  meeting  each 
other.  The  castle  bas  no  less  than  440  chambers. 
C.  was  the  scene  of  tbe  gallantries  of  Francis  I. 
Here  Henri  II.,  Louis  XIII.,  and  Louis  XIV.  resided ; 
and  at  one  of  the  brilliant  fetes  given  at  the  castle 
by  tbe  latter,  MoUere  performed,  for  tbe  first  time, 
his  play  of  tbe  Bourgcoit  Oeniilhomme .  Among 
the  other  occupants  of  C.  were  Marshal  Saxe, 
Stanislaus,  king  of  Poland,  and  Marshal  Berthier, 
upon  whom  it  was  bestowed  by  Napoleon  I.  After 
bis  death,  it  was  purchased  from  his  widow  by  a 
number  of  legitimists,  and  presented  to  the  Due  do 
Bordeaux. 

CITAMBORD  (Hxwri  Charles  Ferdinand 
Marie  Dikcdonnk  d'Artois,  Duo  de  Bordeaux), 
Comte  de,  tbe  representative  of  the  elder  branch 
of  the  House  of  Bourbon,  and  of  its  claims  to  the 
French  throne,  was  born  in  Paris,  September  29, 
1820.  He  is  tbe  grandson  of  Charles  X.,  and  the 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Bcrri,  who  was  murdered  by 
Louvel,  February  14,  1820.  The  Duke  of  Angou- 
Icmc,  Charles  X.'s  eldest  son,  being  childless,  the 
Duke  of  Berri  was  heir  presumptive;  and  as,  at  his 
death,  he  left  only  a  daughter,  the  joy  was  great 
when,  seven  months  after,  his  widow  gave  birth 
to  a  prince,  who  received  the  title  of  Duke  of 
Bordeaux — that  of  Comte  de  C,  by  which  he  has 
latterly  been  known,  being  derived  from  the  Castle 
of  C.  (q.  v.),  presented  to  him  at  bis  baptism.  He 
was  baptized  amid  circumstances  of  great  pomp 
with  water  brought  by  M.  de  Chateaubriand  from 
the  river  Jordan,  snd  received  the  appellation 
of  r Enfant  du  Miracle  ('  the  Miraculous  Child '). 
When  Charles  X.  abdicated  the  crown  at  the 
revolution  in  1830,  be  did  so  in  favour  of  his 
grandson,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux.  The  people, 
however,  insisted  on  the  'Citizen  King,'  and  tbe 
elder  Bourbons  were  banished.  On  the  death  of 
Charles  X.,  the  Duke  of  Angonlemo  assumed  the 
title  of  Louis  XIX.,  and  another  party  proclaimed 
the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  king;  but  at  last  a  recon- 
ciliation was  brought  about  by  Prince  Mettemich. 
In  1889,  the  prince  visited  Italy,  accompanied 
by  his  mother,  and  was  received  by  the  petty 
courts  with  great  distinction.  After  the  death  of 
the  Duke  of  Angouldme  in  1844,  the  heads  of  tbe 
different  fractions  of  legitimists  met  to  pay  their 
united  homage,  and  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux  mado 
a  1  pilgrimage  to  Bclgrave  Square '  to  receive  it. 
In  1846,  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  the 
Duke  of  Modens,  who  had  never  acknowledged 
the  monarchy  of  July.  After  the  revolution  of 
1848,  many  legitimists  were  returned  to  the  National 
Assembly.  In  1850,  the  Duke  of  Bordeaux,  or 
Count  of  C.  as  he  now  styles  himself,  appeared 
at  Wiesbaden,  where  a  congress  of  his  adherents 
assembled  to  consult  as  to  their  future  policy. 
Here  the  prince  still  declared  for  peace.  In  truth, 
all  his  •  appearances '  in  public  have  been  weak  and 
effeminate,  consisting  wholly  of  pompous  drawing- 
room  levees,  where  those  present  attempt  to  forget 
the  'logic  of  facts,'  and  persuade  themselves  that 
the  Count  of  C.  is  a  king,  and  themselves  the  or- 
naments of  a  resuscitated  court.  As  the  Count  of 
C.  is  without  heirs,  a  union,  or  'fusion,'  as  it  is 
called,  of  the  partisans  of  the  elder  Bourbons  with 
the  Orleanists,  came  to  be  much  talked  of,  and  was 
at  last  effected. 

CHAMBRE  ARDENTE  ('the  Fiery  Chamber  I, 
a  name  given  at  different  times  in  France  to  an 
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extraordinary  court  of  justice,  probably  on  account 
of  the  severity  of  the  punishments  which  it 
awarded,  the  most  common  being  that  of  death 
by  fire.  In  the  year  1535,  Francis  I.  established 
an  Inquisitorial  Tribunal,  and  a  Chambre  Ardente. 
Both  were  intended  for  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 
The  former,  of  which  the  pope  was  a  corresponding 
member,  searched  out,  by  means  of  spies,  eases 
of  heresy,  and  instructed  the  processes;  while 
the  latter  both  pronounced  and  executed  the  final 
judgment.  Under  Henri  II.,  the  activity  of  the 
0.  A.  received  a  new  impulse,  the  entrance  of  that 
monarch  into  Paris  on  the  4th  July  1549,  being 
signalised  by  the  burning  of  several  heretics.  But 
Francis  himself,  gallant  and  gay,  as  courtly  history 
represents  him,  also  seemed  to  relish  a  spectacle  of 
this  kind,  for  on  various  occasions  he  and  his 
mistress  presided  at  a  burning.  By  and  by,  the 
C.  A.  relaxed  in  its  penalties,  and  a  cry  was  got 
up  among  the  more  bigoted  Roman  Catholics  that  it 
was  conniving  at  heresy.  This  seems  to  have  roused 
the  '  lurking  devil 1  in  its  members,  and  in  order  to 
wipe  away  the  reproach,  they  commenced  a  series 
of  unheard-of  cruelties,  which,  along  with  other 
events,  contributed  to  originate  the  religious  war  of 
1560.  In  1679,  Louis  XIV.  employed  it  for  a  new 
and  more  praiseworthy  purpose — viz.,  to  investigate 
the  numerous  reports  of  poisoning  cases  which  the 
trial  of  the  Marchioness  Urinvilliers  (q.  v.)  caused 
to  be  circulated.  Many  persons  of  the  first  rank, 
such  as  the  Marevhnl  do  Luxembourg,  and  the 
Princess  Louise  of  Savoy,  were  examined  on  suspi- 
cion, but  no  one  was  executed  except  the  pretend- 
ed sorcerer,  Voisin  (1G80),  after  whose  time  the  C. 
A.  ended  its  activity. 

CHAME  LEON,  a  southern  constellation  within 
the  antarctic  polar  circle,  and  containing  nine  stars. 

CHAMELEON"  (Chant<rleo\  a.  genua  of  Baurian 
reptiles,  constituting  a  distiuct  family,  of  very  pecu- 
liar form  and  structure,  and  on  various  accounts 
highly  interesting.  The  body  is  much  compressed ; 
the  dorsal  line  sharp,  in  some  of  the  species  rising 
into  an  elevated  crest ;  the  back  of  the  head  is  also 
elevated  into  a  sort  of  cone.  The  neck  is  very 
short,  and  does  not  admit  of  the  bead  being  turned, 
for  which,  however,  compensation  is  found  in  the 
remarkable  powers  of  motion  possessed  by  the  i 
Ltrge  prominent  eyes,  which  move  independently 
of  one  another,  and  are  covered  with  a  membrane  { 
pierced  only  with  a  small  hole  for  the  pupil  to  I 
look  through.  There  are  no  external  ears.  The 
akin  is  not  covered  with  scales,  but,  like  shagreen,  [ 
rough  with  granules.  The  legs  raise  the  body 
rather  higher  than  in  most  of  the  saurians;  the 
toes,  both  of  the  fore  and  hind  feet,  are  divided 
into  two  sets,  one  directed  forward,  and  the 
other  backward,  so  that  each  foot  has  the  power 
of  grasping  like  a  hand.  The  tail  is  long  and 
prehensile.  The  lungs  are  very  large,  and  arc 
connected  with  air-cells  that  lie  among  the  muscles 
and  beneath  the  skin,  so  that  the  animal  has  a 
remarkable  power  of  inflating  itself  with  air.  The 
tongue  is  remarkably  extensile,  and  is  the  organ  by 
which  the  animal  seises  the  insects  which  consti- 
tute its  food,  being  darted  at  them  with  unerring 
aim,  whilst  a  viscous  saliva  causes  them  to  adhere 
to  it,  and  they  are  carried  with  it  into  the  mouth. 
Chameleons  are  slow  in  their  movements  except 
those  of  tbe  eyes  and  tongue,  and  remain  long 
fixed  in  one  spot,  awaiting  the  approach  of  insects, 
which  tbey  seise  on  their  coming  within  reach. 
They  all  live  among  the  branches  of  trees.  Their 

along  with  their 
"  their  habit  of 
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fable,  current  among  the  ancients  and  until  recent 
times,  of  their  living  on  air.  Their  celebrated 
power  of  changing  colour  is  not  equally  fabulous, 
and  perhaps  it  would  be  rash  in  tbe  present  state 
of  knowledge  on  tbe  subject  to  assert  how  far 


it  has  been  exaggerated.  It  is  probably  in  pari 
under  the  control  of  volition,  and  may  be  used,  as 


Chameleon. 

has  been  asserted,  to  render  the  animal  less  easy 
of  observation,  by  assimilating  it  to  the  colour  of 
surrounding  objects ;  it  may  depend  in  part  on  the 
action  of  light ;  it  is  certainly  connected  with  tbe 
fear  and  oilier  passions  of  the  creature.  Milne 
Edwards  has  discovered  that  it  depends  upon  the 
presence  o  f  two  differently  coloured  laycre  of  pig- 
ment in  the  skin. 

Chameleons  are  natives  of  tbe  warm  parts  of  the 
Old  World,  but  arc  most  abundant  in  Africa.  One 
species  is  found  in  some  parts  of  the  south  of  Europe, 
as  near  Cadiz.  The  wholo  number  of  known  species 
is  small. — When  brought,  as  they  frequently  are,  to 
Britain,  they  soon  die,  apparently  because  of  tbe 
coldness  of  the  climate. 

The  fables  which,  in  former  times,  were  current 
regarding  the  C,  were  extremely  numerous  and 
ridiculous.  It  supplied  not  a  few  of  those  medi- 
cines to  which  absurd  credulity  ascribed  tbe  most 
marvellous  ; 


They  all  live  among  the  branches  of 
power  of  fasting  is  great,  and  alo: 
gulping  of  air  in  respiration,  and  tl 
Inflating   themselves  with  air,  gave 


CHAMFERING.  In  Architecture,  an  angle 
which  is  slightly  pared  off*,  is  said  to  be  chamfered. 
The  chamfer  is' sometimes  made  slightly  concave,  In 
which  case  it  is  called  a  hollov  chamfer.  Chamfers, 
in  Gothic  architecture,  have  frequently  ornamental 
terminations  of  various  kinds.  The  term  C.  is  ap- 
plied to  wood-work  as  well  as  stone. 

CHAMIER,  Fbjsdcbic,  an  English  novelist,  was 
born  in  London,  1796.  He  entered  the  navy  as 
a  midshipman  in  1809,  and  distinguished  himself 
in  the  American  war.  He  left  the  service  in  183*. 
The  success  of  Man-rat  in  depicting  sea-life  led 
C.  to  try  the  same  field,  in  which  he  has  not  been 
without  success,  though  in  invention  and  humour 
be  falls  short  of  his  model.  His  best  romances 
are — Lift  of  a  Bailor  (8  vols.,  Lond.  1894),  Ben 
Brace  (3  vols.,  Lond.  1836),  The  Arethtua  (8  vols., 
Lond.  1836),  Trevor  Hatting*  (3  vols..  1841),  Pac- 
tion and  Principle  (3  vols.,  1848),  Tom  Bowline 
(3  vols.,  1839),  Jack  Adam*  (8  vols.,  1838),  4c.  All 
his  works  have  been  translated  into  German.  Having 
been  in  Paris  in  February  1848,  C.  wrote  a  Review 
of  the  French  Revolution  of  1848  (Lond.  1849),  in 
which  be  gives  a  rather  prejudiced  view  of  some  of 
the  prominent  actors. 

CHAMISSO,  ADM.MMT  von,  one  of  tbe  most 
celebrated  of  German  lyric  poets,  was  born  in  1781 
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at  tin-  castle  of  Itoucourt,  in  Champagne.  Hi* 
parent*  settling  in  Prussia  in  1"'J".  lie  became  a 
page  of  tin"  (|Ht'cn,  and  entered  upon  a  military 
career.  Hut  when  the  campaign  of  broke  out, 
Lo  returned  to  Prance,  for  though  no  admirer  of 
Napoleon,  iio  ww  unwilling  to  fight  against  his 
native  land.  At  lliin  linn-,  he  wn*  thrown  into  the 
circle  of  Madame  de  Staid  nt  Coppci,  and  there 
began  thai  study  of  natural  philosoph y  which  he 
afterwards  pursued  at  Berlin.  In  1 K 14,  Count 
Kumjan/ow,  chancellor  of  tho  Russian  empire, 
prepared  a:i  exploring  expedition  round  the  world 
at  his  own  expense;  C.  accompanied  it  ft*  naluvalist. 
He  embarked  :it  Croestadt  under  Captain  <  Hto  von 
Kotaohue,  ehief  of  the  expedition,  which,  however, 
failed  in  its  main  object— that  of  discovering  a  nr»->.h- 
Subsequently,  lie  obtained  ft  situation 
in  the  Potanieal  (tardeu  of  Berlin,  w  us  made  n  niviti- 
ber  of  the  Academy  of  Science;  and  aftt-r  a  happy 
domestic  life,  died  ihere  in  is::s,  universally  lo.ed 
and  honoured.  He  wrote  several  works  on  natural 
history,  hut  his  f.itne  rest*  chiefly  on  his  poetical 
productions.  A.i  early  a-i  1  So-4— -  1  s<  <•,  he,  together 
with  Yumhagen  von  Kitse,  pui >li^he«l  a  Mu.nu 
Alm,»t.irh.  hi  is  l;t,  he  wrote  his  original  and 
amusing  fiction  called  J'ct, -r  Heh'cmthl,  the  story  of 
the  man  who  lose*  his  shadow,  wliich  hai>  been 
traushil  i  d  into  almost  ull  the  languages  of  Europe. 
Tiic  character  ot  his  poetry  is  wild  and  glyoiny.  and 
he  is  fond  of  rugged  tnni  horrible  subject.  In  his 
political  songs,  he  succeeds  well  in  humour  and 
iroiiv  ;  nor  is  ho  delieient  in  deep  and  genuine  feel- 
ing, indeed,  several  of  his  ballads  and  romances 
are  masier-pieec*  in  their  way.  We  may  instance 
one  of  his.  longest  poems,  Sulun  r/  (itwies,  written 
in  ter/.a  lima,  as  a  proof  how  peculiarly  German  the 
Cast  of  C.'s  mind  was,  despite  his  French  origin.  His 
collertcd  work-?,  in  six  volumes,  appeared  at  Leipsic, 

m  l&;;o — is;;». 

CHA  Ml 'IS  (Audli,}*  mpiraprn,  C-er.  ^'rm»1,  a 
species  of  antelope  i<\.  v.  i  inhabiting  the  Alps  and 
other hi-h  ,;i..Mui.,:r-  ot  Central  mid  Southern  Europe, 
aj?  the  1'vrcnees,  the  Carpathians,  and  the  movntaitii 


Chamois. 


of  Greece :  also  those,  of  some  of  the  Mediterranean 
inland*.  Caucasus,  Taurus,  anr|  other  mountain*  of 
the  west  of  Asia.  It  i*  one  of  the  antelopes  some- 
times designated  eapriform  or  goatlike,  because  of 
their  departure  from  the  typical  or  true  antelope 
form,  and  approach  to  that  of  the  goat*.  The  C.  in 
about  the  sit*  of  a  large  (joat,  but  the  neck  is 
longer  in  proportion,  and  the  body  shorter;  the 
horn*  seldom  more  than  si*  or  seven  inches  long, 
black,  rising  nearly  straight  up  from  the  forehead, 


and  no  bent  back  at  the  tip  as  to  form  a  hook. 
The  colour  is  brown,  deeper  in  winter  ih.m  in  sum- 
mcr  ;  the  tail  is  black  ;  the  head  hi  of  a  pale-yellow 
colour,  with  a  dark-brown  band  along  each  cheek. 

The  usual  summer  resort  of  the  C  is  in  tbo 
higher  regions  of  the  mountains  which  it  inhabits, 
not  far  from  the  snow  Hue,  and  it  is  often  to  bo 
seen  lying  on  the  enow.  In  winter,  it  descends  to 
the  higher  forests.  The  aromatic  and  hitter  plants 
of  the  mountain  pastures  are  its  favourite  food.  It 
jt. — like  the  ruminants  generally — very  fond  of  salt  ; 
4  and  many  stones  are  met  with  in  the  A!|««,  hollowed 
out  by  the'  continual  licking  of  the  C.  on  account  of 
the  salt  (wire  with  whieli  they  abound.'  It  is  grega- 
rinui:  tlocks  of  one  hundred  are  sometimes  seen; 
but  in  the  Swiss  Alps,  where  the  numbers  have  been 
nint  h  reduced  by  limiting,  the  (locks  arc  generally 
very  small,  mid  '  often  consist  only  of  a  few  indi- 
viduals. Old  males  often  live  solitary.  The  ('.pro- 
duces one  or  two  young  at  a  birth,  in  the  month  of 
March  or  April. 

It  is  an  animal  of  extraordinary  agility,  and  flocks 
mav  often  be  observed  sporting  in  a  remarkable 
manner  among  the  rocky  height*.  It  can  leap  over 
ravines,  of  hi  to  18  feet  wide  ;  a  wall  of  11  feet  high 
presents  no  obstacle  toil;  and  it  passes  readily  up 
or  down  preeipices  which  almost  no  other  quadruped 
cou'.d  attempt.  It  is  said  to  descend  obliquely  al- 
most perpendicular  precipices  of  more  than  JO  feet, 
striking  ks  feel  once  or  twice  against  the  rock,  us  if 
to  stay  mid  guide  its  descent,  and  alighting  securely, 
often  on  a  very  narrow  ridge  of  rock,  wiih  its  hind 
feet  first,  and  bringing  tho  lore  feet  almost  into  con- 
tact with  them. 

The  hunting  of  the  C.  is  an  occupation  attended 
with  gnat  hardships  and  much  danger,  but  of 
which,  nevertheless,  some  of  the  Sa.ss  peasants 
become  passionately  fond.  The  hunter  sometimes 
goes  oat  on  the  adventurous  cha-e  alone  ;  hut  mote 
frequently  several  go  out  together,  dividing  into 
parties;  'and  whilst  the  flock  of  C.  lice  from  those 
whose  approach  they  first  descry,  an  opportunity  of 
using  the  rifle  is  obtained  by  their  comrades.  The 
.-cent  of  the  C.  is  extremely  keen;  and  when  by 
this  sense  it  is  apprised  of  the  approach  of  the 
hunter,  it  becomes  alarmed  and  restless  until  it  sees 
him,  upon  which  it  rushes  hastily  in  an  opposite 
direction,  and  to  falls  into  the  ambuscade.  When  a 
Hock  of  C.  is  feeding,  one  is  always  on  the  watch,  and 
by  a  sort  of  w  hi-ile  announce-)  apprehended  danger. 
—The  llcsh  of  the  C.  is  highly  esteemed.  It«  skin  is 
made  into  leather,  and  from  it  the  original  ittammuit 
or  xlfiiitiint  leather,  so  much  prized  for  soilness  and 
warmth,  was  obtained,  although  the  name  has  now 
become  common  ul-o  to  leather  prepared  from  the 
skin*  of  other  animals.  See  Shammov.— WI.ea 
taken  young,  the  C.  is  easily  tamed.— The  C.  of  (he 
Persian  mountains  is  .-mailer  mid  of  a  paler  colour 
than  the  European  variety,  and  its  horns  bend  from, 
the  base. 

CHAMOMILE,   or  CAMOMILE  (A«tt,>-mU\  a 
genus  of  plants  of  the  natural  order  ('•«>«/.«.-»/««■, 
.-ub-order  Corymttifrrir,  distinguished  by  imbricated 
bracts,  a  scaly  conical  receptacle,  a  ray  of  one  row 
I  of  female  floret*,  those  of  the  disk  hermaphrodite, 
j  the  acha-nia  obscurely  four-cornered,  and  destitute 
I  of  pappus.    The  specie*  arc  annual  and  perennial 
I  herbaceous  plants,  chiefly  natives  of  Europe  and 
'  other  temperate  parts  of  the  world.    Several  aro 
i  found  in  Britain,  amongst  which  U  the  Common  C. 
:  (A.  wotWuk  the  most  important  species  of  the  genus, 
,  well  known  for  its  medicinal  virtues,  a  perennial 
plant,  with  a  stem  about  a  foot  long,  procumbent 
j  and  much  branched,  each  branch  terminated  by 
In  Mower  (head   of  flowers)  more   than   an  inch 
I  broad,  with  vcllow  disk  and  white  ray,  the  whole 
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plant  intensely  bitter  and  highly  aromatic.  Its 
medicinal  virtues  are  ascribed  to  the  essential  oil 
which  it  contains,  Oil  of  Chamomile,  which  abounds 
most  of  all  in  the  involucre.  This  oil  is  of  a 
greenish-yellow  colour,  and  is  used  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  some  medicines.  The  dried  flowers  arc 
often  administered  in  the  form  of  an  infusion,  as  a 
stimulant  of  the  nerves  of  the  abdomen,  an  alterative 
and  antispasmodic;  or  are  applied  to  the  skin  as 
an  anodyne,  and  on  account  of  their  power  of 
promoting  absorption  and  suppuration.  The  infu- 
sion also  act*  as  an  emetic,  and  is  often  used  to 
the  action  of  other  emetics.    C.  flowers  find 


( Anthtmu  nobilu). 


a  place  In  the  pharmacopoeia,  and  are  also  amongst 
the  most  esteemed  of  domestic  medicines,  the  plant 
being  extensively  cultivated  for  their  sake,  and  very 
generally  finding  a  place  even  in  cottage  gardens. 
Yet  they  ought  to  be  used  with  caution,  as  they 
have  been  known  to  produce  congestion  of  the  brain, 
and  are  very  apt  to  aggravate  any  malady  of  this 
kind  already  existing.  A  double-flowering  variety 
of  C.  is  more  generally  cultivated  than  the  single,  to 
supply  the  C.  flowers  of  the  shops,  the  flowers  being 
whiter  and  more  bulky,  but  it  is  otherwise  rather 
inferior.  C.  is  easily  propagated  by  parting  the 
roots.  It  delights  in  a  dry  and  rather  poor  soil. — 
The  name  Wild  C.  is  given  to  a  very  similar  plant, 
also  a  native  of  Britain  (Matricaria  ChamomilCi),  an 
annual  belonging  to  a  genus  closely  allied  to  Anthe~ 
mil.  It  may  readily  be  distinguished  by  the  want  of 
scales  on  the  receptacle.  Its  medicinal  virtues 
resemble  those  of  common  C,  and  although  now 
disused  in  Britain,  it  is  in  some  parts  of  Europe 
preferred  for  internal  use,  because  it  is  less  bitter, 
less  nauseous,  and  generally  milder  and  more 
agreeable  in  its  operation.— No  small  quantity  of 
common  C.  is  illegally  used  In  the  manufacture  of 
beer  in  England,  and  Is  Imported  from  Germany  for 
this  purpose.  Tet  this  plant  is  so  abundant  In  sonic 
parts  of  tbe  south  of  England  as  to  form  a  principal 
part  of  the  pasture  in  sheep-walks,  and  to  fill  the 
whole  air  with  its  scent.  The  other  British  species 
of  C  (Anthemti)  are  mere  weeds;  one  of  them, 
called  Blinking  C.  (A.  Cotnla),  is  so  acrid  as  to 
blister  the  fingers,  if  much  handled.  But  the  flowers 
of  the  Ox-itk  C,  or  Dtkr'b  C.  (A.  tinctoria\  a 
native  of  many  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
yield  a  beautiful  yellow  dye,  on  account  of  which 
tbe  plant  is  often  cultivated. 
75* 


CHAMOXD,  St.,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Loire,  situated  at  the  confluence  of  the  Gier 
and  the  Ban,  about  7  miles  north-cast  of  St.  Etienne, 
on  tbe  railway  between  that  place  and  Lyon.  It  is 
a  flourishing  well-built  town,  with  extensive  manu- 
factures of  ribbons  and  stay-laces.  C.  has  also 
several  silk-mills  and  numerous  iron  furnaces  and 
foundries;  and  extensive  coal-mines  exist  in  the 
vicinity.    Pop.  10,100. 

CHAMORERIL,  a  lake  of  Ladakh  or  Middle 
Tibet,  in  lat.  82"  65'  X.,  and  long.  78'  15'  E.  It  lies 
at  a  height  of  15,000  feet  above  the  sea,  on  the 
plateau  between  the  upper  waters  of  tbe  Sutlej  and 
of  the  Indus,  girt  by  mountains  which  rise,  at 
some  points,  5000  feet  above  its  own  level.  Though 
it  is  beyond  tbe  recognised  limits  of  perpetual 
congelation,  yet  it  freezes  only  in  winter,  and  is  hence 
supposed  to  be  of  great  depth.  Xeccssarily  receiv- 
ing much  water  from  the  surrounding  mountains, 
it  is  without  any  visible  outlet — evaporation  alone, 
even  at  tbis  elevation,  appearing  to  maintain  one 
uniform  surface  ou  a  length  of  15  miles,  and  a 
width  of  2T. 

CHAMOUXI,  or  CHAMOXIX  (Lat.  Canttmt 
munitusy  is  the  name  of  a  wild  and  romantic  valley 
and  village  among  the  Alps  in  Savoy.  It  lies  at  a 
distance  from  all  the  blgh  roads,  at  an  elevation  of 
about  8400  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  and 
more  than  2000  feet  above  that  of  the  Lake  of 
Geneva.  The  valley  is  about  18  miles  long,  and 
about  2  broad,  and  is  traversed  by  the  Arve.  It  is 
bounded  at  the  east  end  by  the  Col  de  Bnlmc,  over 
which  there  is  a  mule-path  to  Martigny,  in  the  upper 
valley  of  the  Rhone,  and  from  the  other  end  issues 
tbe  road  to  Geneva,  which  lies  at  a  distance  of  584; 
miles  from  dismount  On  the  north  Mde  lies  Mont 
Breven  and  the  chain  of  tbe  Aiguilles  Rouges,  and 
on  the  south,  the  giant  group  of  Mont  Blanc,  frosn 
which  enormous  glaciers  or  rivers  of  ice  slide  down, 
even  in  summer,  almost  to  the  bottom  of  the  valley. 
The  chief  of  these  glaciers  are — the  Glacier  des 
Bossous,  des  Bois,  d'Argentiere,  and  du  Tour.  By 
ascending  to  a  point  called  Mon  tan  vert,  we  come, 
upon  the  upper  course  of  a  glacier,  where  it  expands 
into  a  great  mountain-lake  of  ice  called  the  Mer  de 
Glace,  in  which  there  is  a  solitary  rock  or  oasis 
called  Le  Jardin,  about  seven  acres  in  extent,  and 
covered  with  the  most  beautiful  herbage.  The 
excursion  to  the  Jardin  is  one  of  the  mort  striking 
excursions  within  the  range  of  Chamouni.  Until 
1741,  the  valley  was  almost  unknown;  the  region 
was  considered  a  wilderness,  and  known  by  the 
name  of  Les  Montagues  M audit**,  or  'accursed 
mountains.'  In  the  above  year,  it  was  visited  by 
two  Englishmen,  Pocock  and  Wyndham,  who 
ascended  as  far  as  Moatanvert;  and  a' granite  block 
there  still  bears  the  name  of  the  Englishmen's 
Stone.  It  was  ouly,  however,  in  1775,  that  the  atten- 
tion of  travellers  was  effectually  called  to  it  by 
Saussurc  and  Bourrit.  The  valley  is  rich  in  peculiar 
plants,  and  furnishes  an  aromatic  and  perfectly 
white  honey.  The  village  of  C.  owes  its  origin  to 
the  Benedictine  convent  founded  between  1088  and 
1099.  The  population  of  the  village  is  about  2000, 
who  depend  partly  upon  the  strangers  who  visit  the 
valley,  and 
hunting.  There 
best  guides  are 

ing  Alps.    It  is  from  C.  that  Mont  Blanc  is 
ascended. 

CHA  MPAC  (MUMia  Champaea\  an  Indian 
tree,  possessing  great  beauty  both  of  foliage  and 
flowers,  and  much  venerated  both  by  Brahnianists 
and  Buddhists.  Images  of  Buddha  arc  mnde  of  its 
wood.    Its  flowers  have  a  pale-yellow  lint,  and  a 


partly  upon  the  strangers  who  visit  the 
partly  upon  the  pastures  and  upon 
tiere  are  several  good  hotels,  and  tbe 
re  to  be  found  here  for  tbe  neighbour- 
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sweet  oppressive  perfume,  much  celebrated  ill  the 
poetry  of  the  Hindus. 

CHAMPAGNE,  formerly  a  province  of  France, 
now  forming  the  departments  of  Seine-et-Marne, 
Aube,  Yoniie,  Haute-Saone,  and  Ardennes.  The 
province  was  about  ISO  miles  long  by  150  broad, 
its  surface  presenting  extensive  plains  with  ranges 
of  hills,  especially  in  the  north  and  east.  Upon 
tiioM'  hills  is  grown  the  famous  Champagne  wine. 

In  ancient  times,  C.  was  known  as  a  part  of 
Gallia,  wus  subjugated  by  Cwsar,  and  afterwards 
was  annexed  to  the  kingdom  established  by  the 
Franks.  After  the  11th  c,  it  had  its  own  dukes, 
who  were  vassals  of  the  French  kings.  Hy  the 
marriage  of  Philippe  IV.  with  Joanna,  heiress  to 
the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  Champagne,  and  Uric, 
C,  in  l  .'SJ,  came  to  the  French  crown,  and  was 
incorporated  by  Philippe  VI.  in  13:28.  During  the 
campaign  of  1792,  the  eastern  part,  and,  in  the 
campaign  of  ISM,  the  western  part,  of  C,  was  the 
chief  arena  of  warfare. 

CHAMPAGNE  WINE  is  the  produce  of 
vineyards  in  the  above-mentioned  province  of 
Champagne.  There  are  white  and  red  Champagnes  ; 
the  white  is  either  s|>arkling  or  still.  Sparkling  or 
effervescent  (innuturur)  C.  is  the  result  of  u  peculiar 
treatment  during  fermentation.  In  December,  the 
wine  is  racked  off,  and  lined  with  isinglass,  and 
in  March  it  is  bottled  and  tightly  corked.  The 
fermentation  being  incomplete  when  the  wine  is 
bottled,  the  carbonic  acid  gas  generated  in  a  con- 
fined space  dissolves  in  the  wine,  nnd  communicates 
the  sparkling  property  to  Champagne.  To  clear  the 
wine  of  scdiuicut,  the  bottles  are  first  placed  in  a 
sloping  position  with  the  necks  downward,  to  that 
the  sediment  may  be  depo-ilcd  in  the  necks  of  the 
bottles.  When  this  sediment  has  been  poured  off, 
some  portion  of  a  liaucnc  (a  solution  of  sugar-candy 
in  cognac )  is  added  to  the  wine,  nnd  every  bottle  is 
tilled  up  with  bright  clarified  nine,  and  securely 
re-corked.  The  effervescence  of  the  wine  thus 
prepared  bursts  many  bottles,  in  some  cases  lo 
per  cent.  ;  ami  in  sea-ons  of  enrlv  and  Midden  heat, 
as  rn  his  as  'Jo  and  2j  per  cent,  have  been  burst. 
Wine-buyers  estimute  the  value  of  wine  according 
to  the  breakage,  that  which  breads  most  bottle* 
being  considered  best.  Still  or  non-effervescent  C. 
is  first  r  icked  off  in  the  March  iil'tt  r  the  vintage. 
Creaming  or  slightly  cfferves.ent  C.  (.Icmi-monvcxx) 
has  more  alcohol,  but  less  carbonic  acid  gas  than 
spar'Jing  Champagne. 

The  best  varieties  of  this  wine  nre  produced  at 
Rh'ims  and  Epcrnav,  nnd  generally  on  a  chalky 
soil.  Among  white  Champagnes  of  the  first  class, 
the  best  are  tlnne  of  Sdlcry,  which  nre  of  a  fine 
amber  hue,  dry  spirituous,  and  po-se.-ing  a  superior 
(t'luyitft ;  those  of  Ay  and  Mnreuil  are  h-- spirituous, 
but  are  siuirkling,  with  a  pleasant  hott<;u.  t.  Other 
w  hite  wines  of  lir-t  class  are  those  of  Ilantvilliers, 
Diasy.  lvMTiiav,  and  Pierry. 

In  the  first  class  of  red  C,  or  Montngne,  we  have 
the  varieties  of  Yer/y,  Verzetiay,  Mnilly,  St.  Music, 
Ilouzv,  and  Thierry,  all  having  hue  colour,  clearness, 
good  body,  sufficient  spirit,  and  a  pleasant  l><iu/'"  l. 
The  trade  in  Champagne  wines  is  chiefly  carried 
on  in  Kheims,  Avjse,  Epernay,  and  Chalons -sur- 
Marne.  The  cellars  in  which  the  vintages  are  stored 
are  cut  out  of  the  calcareous  rock.  The  fact  that 
the  sale  of  C.  is  very  extensive  and  lucrative,  ha« 
naturally  given  rise  to  adulterations.  Stii-  ir,  and 
the  juices  of  pears  or  gooseberries,  or  birch-juice, 
A'e.,  have  been  used  for  making  spurious  Champagne. 
It  may  fairly  be  reckoned  that  not  even  a  third 
part  of  the  wine  sold  lor  C.  in  Paris  is  genuine. 
The  greater  part  of  it  is  readilv  manuf actured  bv 
i  "  i 


simply  charging  other  light  wines  with  carbonic 
acid  gas.  Recently  the  German  purveyors  hare 
succeeded  in  preparing  light  wines— such  as 
Rhenish,  Main,  Neckar,  Meissner,  and  Naumburg 
— so  much  like  genuine  C,  as  to  deceive  even  the 
connoisseur.  Altogether,  it  is  estimated  that  the 
district  produces  l,luo,im0  hectolitres  (24,2{>i,(mjO 
gallon-)  of  genuine  C.,  of  which,  however,  the  finest 
growths  make  but  a  small  part. 

CHAM  PARTY,  or  CHAMPERTY  (Fr.,  from 
Lat.  cam  pi  partitio,  a  division  of  lands),  an  offence 
known  to  the  law  of  England,  which  consists  in  a 
bargain  between  the  plaintiff  or  defendant  in  a  suit, 
and  a  third  party,  generally  a  lawyer,  that  the  latter 
shall  have  part  of  the  land,  debt,  or  other  thing  sued 
for,  in  the  event  of  success,  „nd  that  in  the  mean- 
time he  shall  carry  on  the  suit  at  his  own  expense. 
This  practice  has  been  strictly  forbidden  by  statute 
in  England  from  very  early  times  (3  Edward  I.,  c. 
25;  D<  Edward  I.,  c.  4H;  Ac);  and  in  Scotland, 
the  rule  of  the  civil  law  by  which  the  pactum  de 
yttotd  litit  (c|.  v.)  was  held  to  be  a  pactum  illicitum 
(i).  \,\  and  as  such  void,  has  nil  along  been 
part  of  the  common  law.  Such  practices  were  also 
forbidden  by  statute  to  members  of  the  College 
of  Justice  (i.V.»4,  c.  2  Hi).  There  is  this  difference 
between  the  laws  of  the  two  countries,  however, 
that  whereas  in  England  the  offence  has  always 
been  punished  criminally,  in  Scotland,  the  only 
penalty  which  it  entails  beyond  nullity  of  the 
bargain,  is  deprivation  of  office.  In  former  times, 
the  evil  chiefly  apprehended  from  C.  probably  was, 
that  the  honesty  of  judgesmight  be  tampered  with  by 
advocates  who  were  generally  their  friends,  and  not 
unfreipieiitly  their  very  near  relatives,  if  permitted 
to  be  personally  interested  in  the  issue  of  the  causes 
in  which  they  were  professionally  employed.  In 
our  own  day,  the  chief  danger  consists  in  theencour- 
ugemeut  which  might  thus  be  given  to  dishonest 
and  oppressive  litigation,  and  the  facilities  which 
would  be  afforded  for  nefarious  transactions  between 
the  agents  on  the  opposite  sides.  That  practices 
closely  analogous  to  C,  though  unnamed,  are  not 
unknown  in  the  lower  strata  of  the  legal  profession 
in  all  countries,  is  but  too  probable.  The  necessities 
of  trade  have  further  introduced  considerable  sui- 
table modifications  into  the  law  of  C,  which  will  be 
explained  under  Chose  in  Action. 

CHA'MPION  (from  a  Gothic  root  signifying  to 
contend,  light ;  Aug. -Sax. ,  camp,  fight ).  In  thejudi 
cial  combats  of  the  middle  ages,  it  was  allowed 
to  women,  children,  nnd  aged  persons,  except  in 
eases  of  high  treason  or  of  parricide,  to  nppear  in 
the  lists  by  a  representative.  Such  a  hired  com- 
batant was  called  a  champion.  Tho'-e  who  fol- 
lowed this  profession  were  generally  of  the  lowest 
class,  and  were  held  disreputable;  for  he-ides  the 
|H>rils  of  the  combat,  they  were  liable  to  be  executed 
as  well  as  their  clients.  They  were  obliged  to  wear 
a  yuculiar  dress  of  leather,  nnd  peculiar  armour, 
which  was  also  held  disreputable.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  fight  on  horseback,  and  appeared  in 
the  lists  with  their  hair  and  nails  cut  short, 
t'hampions  are  mentioned  as  early  as  in  the  time  of 
Charlemagne:  and  < Mto  I.  employed  them  in  ih tid- 
ing the  succession  to  the  empire.  At  u  later  period, 
in  the  age  of  Chivalry,  the  word  C  came  to  have  a 
more  dignified  acceptation,  and  signified  a  knight 
who  entered  the  li-ts  on  behalf  of  an  injured  lid\, 
of  a  child,  or  of  any  one  incapable  of  self-th  fence. 
In  England,  the  crown  even  had  its  C,  who,  mounted 
on  horseback  and  armed  to  the  teeth,  challenged,  p.t 
every  coronation  at  Westminster,  all  who  should 
i'.e:iv  the  king  to  be  the  law  fu!  sovereign  of  the  three 
realms.    This  practice  is  understood  to  have  been 
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first  Introduced  under  Richard  II.,  and  it  continues 
to  make  a  part  of  the  ceremouial  of  an  English  coro- 
nation to  this  day.  The  name  C.  was  also  given 
to  the  knight  who,  during  a  tournament,  bud  charge 
to  see  that  no  injury  or  intuit  should  be  ottered  to 
tbe  assembled  ladies. 

CHAMPLAI'X,  a  lake  separating  the  states  of 
New  York  and  Vermont,  and  penetrating,  at  its 
north  end,  about  six  miles  into  Lower  Canada.  It 
empties  itself  into  the  St.  Lawrence,  about  45  miles 
below  Montreal,  by  the  Sorcl  or  Richelieu.  It  is 
navigable  throughout  for  vessels  of  about  100  tons, 
having  its  communications  improved  by  one  canal 
on  its  own  river,  aud  by  another  to  tbe  Hudson.  It 
stretches  in  Int.  from  43'  30'  to  45  tf'  X.,  and  in 
long,  from  73"  to  73°  3o'  W. ;  its  extreme  breadth, 
however,  never  exceeding  15  miles.  Its  principal 
towns  are  Whitehall  at  the  south,  Plattsburg  on 
the  weft,  and  Burlington  on  the  east.  Both  Lake 
C,  and  its  tributary,  Lake  George,  have  been 
prominent  in  the  history  of  the  country — during 
the  rivalry  of  France  and  England  before  the  con- 
quest of  17M> — 1700;  during  the  revolutionary 
struggle  of  1774 — 1782;  and  lastly,  during  the  war 
of  1812—1814,  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
United  States. 

CHAMPOLLIOX,  Jeax  Francois  an  illustrious 
name  in  modern  Egyptian  archeology,  was  born 
December  23,  1790,  at  Figeac,  in  the  department 
of  Lot,  France.  In  1801,  he  was  introduced  to 
Baron  Fourier,  secretary  to  the  lutfitut  tTEyyptr, 
who  initiated  him  into  the  science  of  Egyptian 
antiquities.  In  1807,  C.  went  to  Paris,  in  order 
to  pursue,  with  more  advantage,  hw  oriental 
studies;  and,  in  18i»9,  was  appointed  professor  of 
history  in  the  Lyceum  of  Grenoble.  In  1811,  he 
published  hU  work,  IS  Epiipte  ton*  hi  Pharaon*, 
intended  aa  the  forerunner  of  a  more  elaborate  work 
on  Egypt,  of  which  only  the  geographical  section 
appeared,  in  1814.  In  his  endeavour  to  decipher 
the  Uosetta  Stono,  C.  laboured  under  the  error  of 
supposing  that  in  this  inscription  the  hieroglyphics 
were  wholly  ideographic,  and  the  demotic  and 
hieratic  characters  wholly  phonetic.  Afterwards, 
he  was  led  to  believe  that  the  hieratic  characters 
were  of  the  same  nature  as  the  hieroglyphic,  and 
this  conviction  he  expressed  in  a  communication 
made  to  the  Academic  dt*  Inscription*,  in  August 
1821.  In  the  same  year  he  published  his  essay, 
tiur  PEcriture  JiUratique  de*  Anciens  Egitptien* 
(Grenoble),  a  work  which  is  now  scarce.  In  this 
essay  he  continued  to  assert  the  common  ideo- 
graphic nature  of  both  hieroglyphic  and  hieratic 
characters.  Meanwhile  C.  had  been  made  acquainted 
with  the  conclusions  of  the  acute  mathematician, 
Dr.  Thomas  Young  (q.  v.),  respecting  the  phonetic 
use  of  hieroglyphic  signs.  Without  doubt,  it  was 
thU  important  discovery,  of  which  Dr.  Young,  how- 
ever, made  no  great  use,  that  cot  0.  on  the  right 
track  of  investigation,  aud  led  to  those  brilliant  re- 
sults which  were  regurded  by  Niebuhr  as  constitut- 
ing the  greatest  discovery  of  the  century.  By  a 
comparison  of  the  name  of  Ptolemy  on  the  Rosctta 
Stone  with  that  of  Cleopatra  on  the  I'hilensian 
obelisk,  he  was  enabled  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
an  alphabet,  which  be  continued  to  eleborate  until 
it  now  forms  the  basis  of  modem  Egyptian  archae- 
ology. His  first  decisive  discoveries  were  made 
known  in  his  celebrated  Jjcilrt  a  Mon*.  I)acier 
(Par.  1822),  which  was  followed  by  the  Pric'u  du 
SytUme  i/iir<xfli/phique  (Paris,  1824  ;  second  ed. 
1828);  but  his  principal  work,  the  Grammain 
Effttptirnnr,  was  posthumously  published  in  1830. 

'in  1S2»,  appeared  his  Pantkiun  Effjtpticn  ;  and,  in 
182.'.,  his  celebrated  letters  to  the  Due  dc  Blacas, 
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in  which  he  explains  the  names  and  titles  of 
many  of  the  Pharaohs,  written  on  the  monuments 
in  Drovetti's  Egyptian  Collection  at  Turin,  and 
attempts  to  claw  them  into  dynasties.  His  theory 
of  intrrprttation  was  much  contioverted  at  first,  but 
its  importance  was  recognised  by  such  di-iititruishcd 
scholars  as  Roscllini,  Bunseu,  Sir  William  Gcll,  and 
others. 

Iu  1828  he  was  appointed  by  diaries  X.  to 
accompany  a  scientific  expedition  to  Egypt,  of  which 
the  results  were  given  by  Roselliui  in  the  M>>tiHmcn» 
de  rEijiipir  tt  dc  la  Xuiic  (Par.  183.' — 184.ri).  On 
his  return  to  Paris,  1830,  C.  was  made  a  member 
of  the  Academic  dtt  Jntcription*,  Ac.  ;  and,  in  the 
following  year,  was  appointed  to  the  new  chair  of 
Egyptian  Antiquities  iu  the  College  of  France;  but 
soon  alter  the  commencement  of  his  intended  course 
of  lectures,  in  May  1831,  he  fell  ill,  and  died,  March 
4,  1832.  According  to  Silvestre  de  Sacy,  'few  men, 
since  the  birth  of  letters,  have  rendered  to  erudition 
services  equal  to  those  which  have  consecrated  to 
immortality  the  name  of  Champollion.' 

CHAMPOLLIOX-FIGEAC,  Jka.n  jArqrw,  a  dis- 
tinguished French  archn-ologist,  was  born,  1778,  at 
Figeac,  in  the  department  of  Lot.  After  holding 
in  Grenoble  the  offices  of  librarian  and  professor 
of  Greek  literature,  bo  was  appointed,  in  1828,  con- 
servator of  MSS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  in  Paris; 
but,  after  the  February  revolution,  was  deposed 
from  office  by  Carnot.  In  1849,  he  was  appointed, 
bv  Louis  Napoleon,  librarian  of  the  palace  of  Fon- 
taincblcau.  Beside  the  Antiquithdr  Grcnoldc  1 I8(r7), 
his  chief  works  include  the  AnnaU*  de*  Lnijide* 
and  Ei/t/ple  Ancietine  (forming  a  part  of  J.'L'nivcr* 
Pittorest/tie) ;  1a-*  Tovrvoi*  du  Hoi  little,  a  sjilendid 
work,  with  lithographs  by  Motte  ;  and  several  publi- 
cations of  old  French  documents.  Since  the  death 
of  his  younger  and  more  celebrated  brother,  C.  has 
been  employed  in  editing  the  MSS.  left  by  that 
distinguished  scholar,  aud  has  given  an  account  of 
them  in  the  Sotie*  *ur  lc*  ]£anH*cril*  Autographc*  de 
Champollion  le  Jeune  (Par.  1842).  He  died  May,  1867. 

His  son,  Aime  CiiAMiotLiox-FtoEAr,  follows  the 
same  path  of  historical  antiquarinnism,  and  has 
published  several  interesting,  useful  works. 

CHAN'A  K-KALESSF  (Turkish,  'Pot  Castle'),  a 
town  of  Anatolia,  deriving  its  name  from  its  manu- 
factures of  crockery,  is  situated  on  the  Dai  dandles, 
about  28  miles  south-west  of  Gnllipoli.  Its  castle  is 
the  most  important  on  the  Dardanelles,  which  name 
is  sometimes  given  to  the  town  itself.  Pop.  some 
3000  or  4<«io. 

CIIAXCE,  in  its  original  and  strict  meaning, 
may  be  deliucd  as  that  which  determines  the  course 
of  events,  in  the  absence  of  law,  ordinary  causation, 
or  providence.  Strictly  speaking,  it  is  an  idea  which 
few  »ould  now  be  disposed  to  admit  as  correspond- 
ing to  anything  which  really  exists;  the  religious 
mind  excluding  it  as  inconsistent  with  the  belief  in 
the  Divine  government,  and  tbe  philosophical  mind 
rejecting  it  as  inconsistent  with  a  recognition  of 
universal  laws  of  causation.  As  a  word,  however, 
it  baa  always  been,  and  always  will  be  popularly 
accepted ;  and  its  use  is  correct  so  far  as  we  over- 
look, or  choose  for  the  moment  to  throw  out  of 
view,  the  more  universal  connection  of  events,  and 
regard  them  as  their  emergence,  on  a  *u|*rficial 
view,  appears  to  be  determined.  The  idea  of  C... 
as  referring  to  some  apparently  capricious  or  at 
least  inexplicable  cause  of  an  event,  distinguishes 
it  from  the  word  probability,  or  the  degree  wiih 
which  the  expectation  of  an  event  approves  itsdf 
to  a  particular  mind,  the  first  expressing  what 
metaphysicians  would  call  on  objective,  and  the 
second  a  subjective  idea-    It  is  clear  that  C,  being 
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only  legitimate  as  an  expression  in  popular  parlance 
— or  if  admitted  as  a  term  in  philosophy,  one  tlmt 
would  at  once  lead  into  the  most  inextricable  prob- 
lems— L<  a  term  which  is  much  too  indefinite  to 
admit  of  any  kind  of  measurement;  while  what  we 
call  probability,  or  the  degree  with  which  on  expec- 
tation approves  itself,  owing  to  certaiu  data  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  docs,  as  we  shall  hereafter  see, 
admit  of  a  kind  of  measurement  which  leads  to 
very  important  consequences.  For  these  reasons, 
the  consideration  of  what  is  sometimes  called  the 
I)<*trine  of  Chance*,  but  what  is  more  properly 
the  n.ory  of  Probabilities  will  be  found  under  the 
head  of  Pkobauiutv. 

CHA'NCEL  (Fr. ;  Lat.  eanceUnt,  a  screen).  The 
C.  was,  and  in  some  churches  is  still,  separated 
from  the  nave  by  a  screen  of  lattice-work,  so  as 
to  prevent  general  access  thereto,  though  not  to 
interrupt  either  sight  or  sound.  As  it  was  in  this 
part  of  the  C.  that  the  service  was  always 
performed  previous  to  the  Reformation,  the  clergy 
were  laid  to  have  a  special  right  to  it,  in  return 
for  which  its  repairs  iu  general  still  fall  on  the 
impropriator,  rector,  or  vicar,  and  not  on  the 
parish.  Tlie  chief  pew  in  the  C  bclougs  to  the 
rector  or  impropriator,  but  the  disposal  of  the  Bents 
in  the  churcli,  with  this  exception,  belongs  to  the 
ordinary,  or,  pracli.  ally,  to  the  churchwardens,  to 
whom  the  authority  of  the  ordinary  Ls  delegated. 
No  monument,  moreover,  can  be  set  up  without 
the  ordinary's  consent.  The  term  C.  is  usually 
confined  to  parish  churches  which  have  no  aisles 
around  the  choir,  or  chapels  behind  it  or  around 
it ;  and  in  this  case  the  C  and  the  choir  have  the 
same  signification.  But  in  larger  churches  there 
arc  sometimes  chancels  at  the  ends  of  the  side 
aisles,  and  this  whether  the  choir  has  the  character 
of  a  choir  in  the  larger  sense,  or  of  a  chaucel.  Sec 

CHLR'-H. 

CHA  NCELLOR  (Lat.  eauaUariu*).  It  is  said 
that  the  chief  notary  or  scribe  of  the  Roman 
emperor  was  called  "  C  ,  either  because  he  was 
intrusted  with  the  power  of  obliterating,  cancelling, 
or  craning  out  (caneellare,  to  make  lattice-work) 
such  expressions  in  the  edicts  of  the  prince  as 
seemed  to  him  to  Ih?  at  variance  with  the  laws, 
or  otherwise  erroneous;  or  because  he  sat  intra 
eancelio*,  w  ithin  the  lattice- work  or  railings  (cancrl/i) 
which  were  erected  to  protect  the  enijN»ror  from  the 
crowding  of  the  people  when  he  sat  in  judgment. 
Neither  the  title  nor  the  office  of  C.  is  at  all 
peculiar  to  England.  The  C.  of  France  (Chancelier 
de  France),  from  a  very  early  time,  was  an  officer  of 
state  of  great  power  aud  dignity,  uuder  whom  several 
other  officers,  bearing  also  the  title  of  C,  were 
employed  in  the  administration  of  justice  and  in  the 
defence  of  the  public  order.  The  C.  of  France  was 
the  constitutional  interpreter  of  the  will  of  the  sove- 
reign ;  his  functions  being,  on  the  whole,  analogous 
to  those  exercised  by  the  C.  of  England.  As  an 
in  the  change  of  the  value  of  money,  not 
remarkable  than  many  which  could  be  cited  iu 
our  own  country,  it  may  be  meuiioned  that,  iu  121*0, 
the  salary  of  this  high  official  was  six  sous  a  day, 
with  the  privilege,  to  him  and  his,  of  eating  at  the 
court.  When  he  was  at  Paris,  aud  ate  at  his  own 
lodgings,  he  had  twenty-sous  a  day.  The  office  was 
abolislicd  at  the  Revolution  ;  and  though  it  was 
restored  by  the  Bourbons,  and  even  under  the  first 
Napoleon  the  higher-sounding  title  of  Archi-chan- 
celier  was  revived,  many  of  the  functions  of  the  old 
C.  were  transferred  to  the  minister  of  justice,  and 
have  ever  since  been  held  by  him. 

In  most  of  the  other  countries  of  Europe  there  are 
officers  of  state  who  bear  this,  or  analogous  titles, 


though  their  powers  and  duties  are  very  various.  In 
Austria,  Prince  Metternich  was  '  C.  of  the  House,  of 
the  Court,  and  of  the  State ; '  and  in  Prussia,  Prince 
Hardenberg  enjoyed  a  similar  title.  In  Russia,  the 
title  of  Vice-C.  of  the  Empire  is  often  given  to 
the  minister  of  foreign  affairs.  Besides  these  state- 
chancellors,  there  were  officers  in  many  other  capa- 
cities to  whom  the  title  was  given.  Every  bishop 
has  his  C.  in  the  Church  of  Rome,  and  there  are 
still  Law  C.  of  cathedrals,  dioceses,  universities,  kc 
CHANCELLOR,  Lorp.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  the  existence  of  the  office  in  England,  as  in  the 
other  states  of  Europe,  is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  influ- 
ence which  the  constitution  of  the  Human  empire  had 
on  the  constitutions  of  the  modern  nations.  This 
influence  was  exercised  iu  no  small  measure  through 
the  medium  of  the  church,  the  profession  of  the  law 
being  generally  exercised  by  ecclesiastics ;  and  it  is 
for  this  reason,  probably,  that  the  bishop  and  the 
king  are  furnished  with  officers  bearing  the  same 
title,  and  exercising  analogous  functions.  The  C.  is 
always  the  confidential  adviser  of  the  sovereign  in 
state  affairs.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  he  has  been 
called  the  keeper  of  his  conscience,  and  that  iu  Eng- 
land it  is  to  him  alone  that  can  be  constitutionally 
confided  the  most  special  function  of  sovereignty — 
that,  namely,  of  modifying  legal  by  equitable  con- 
siderations. It  is  in  this  latter  prerogative  that 
the  chief  distinction  exists  between  the  C.  and  all 
other  judges;  for,  whilst  they  are  hold  by  the  letter 
of  the  law,  he,  iu  theory  at  all  events,  is  entitled  to 
modify  it  juxta  bonum  ct  m/vwn.  In  certain  more 
special  |K»ints  of  view,  there  is  a  similarity  between 
the  functions  of  the  chancellors  in  different  states. 
'  Iu  all  of  them  ho  seems  to  have  had  the  super- 
vision of  a.l  charters,  letters,  and  t-uch  other  public 
instruments  of  the  crown  as  were  authenticated 
in  the  most  solemn  manner ;  and  therefore  when 
seals  came  into  use,  he  had  always  the  custody  of 
the  sovereign's  great  seal.1 — Stephen's  t'omnu  ntarie*, 
vol.  iii.  p.  It   is  from  this  last-mcuiioiicd 

circumstance  that  the  office  of  C.  or  Keeper  v.), 
which,  by  5  Elizabeth,  c.  18,  is  declared  to  be  exactly 
the  same,  is  created  without  writ  or  patent,  by  the 
mere  delivery  of  the  great  seal,  aud  that  the  C,  if  a 
baron,  tukes  precedency  of  every  tcm|>oral  lord  not 
a  member  of  the  royal  family,  and  of  all  bishops 
except  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury.  The  C.  is  a 
privy -councillor  by  his  office,  a  member  of  the 
cabinet,  and  prolocutor,  or  speaker  of  the  House 
of  Lords,  by  prescription.  Though  the  form  in 
which  his  tenure  of  office  is  terminated,  is  by  tho 
resumption  of  the  great  seal  by  the  sovereign,  tho 
C.  practically  resigns  office  with  the  party  to  which 
he  is  attached.  He  has  the  appointment  of  all 
justices  of  the  peace  throughout  the  kingdom,  but 
this  privilege  he  exercises  generally  on  the  recom- 
mendation of  the  lord-lieutenants.  But  the  most 
important,  and,  as  it  now  (seems,  somewhat  anom- 
alous branch  of  his  patronage,  arises  out  of  his 
having  been  originally  an  ecclesiastic.  Though  the 
lxst  bishop  who  held  the  office  was  John  Williams, 
Archbishop  of  York,  who  was  Lord  Keeper  from  July 
10,  ltiul,  to  November  1,  16J.r>,  the  C.  still  continues 
to  be  patron  of  all  the  crown  livings  of  the  value  of 
|K-r  annum,  or  tinder,  in  the  King's  Books — i.  e., 
according  to  a  valuation  made  in  the  time  of  Henry 
VIII.,  and  confirmed  in  that  of  Elizabeth — and  visitor 
of  all  hospitals  and  colleges  of  the  king's  founda- 
tion. As  representing  the  paterr.al  character  of  the 
sovereign,  again,  the  C.  is  the  general  guardian  of  all 
infants,  idiots,  and  lunatics,  and  has  the  supervision 
of  all  charitable  uses  in  the  kingdom.  As  regards 
his  judicial  patronage,  the  arrangement  is,  that  the 
C.  appoints  in  general  all  the  judges  of  the  superior 
courts,   except   the   two   chief-justices,   who  are 
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nominated  by  the  prime-minister  of  the 'day.  Of  infe- 
rior appointments,  the  latter  also  has  reserved  to  l.im 
the  commission,  rs  of  bankruptcy  and  t!ie  judges 
of  the  county-courts.  All  these  functions  the  C. 
performs  iu  addition  to  his  extensive  duties  as  the 
supremo  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery,  both  as 
an  ordinary  court  of  common  lan  and  of  record,  and 
as  uu  extraordinary  court  of  equity,  Much  inconve- 
nience lias  arisen  from  the  accumulation  of  duties  in 
the  single  person  of  this  high  dignitary,  and  various 
expedients  have  been  devised  for  lessening  the  evil. 
Vice-chancellors  have  been  ap|>oiiitcd,  and  the  duties 
of  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  have  been  extended.  The 
nppoititment  of  a  Minister  of  Justice  to  share  the 
C.'s  duties  bus  often  been  discussed,  but  the  change 
is  too  fundamental  to  find  favour  in  England;  aud 
temporary  alleviations  of  the  evil  alone  are  likely 
to  be  considered  practicable,  till  it  assumes  dimension* 
which  render  it  absolutely  intolerable.  The  salary 
of  the  C.  is  £10,n(0  a  year,  and  he  has  an  annuity 
of  X.VHirt  on  Ills  retirement  from  office.  The  style 
of  the  C,  since  the  union  w  ith  Scotland,  lias  been 
Lord  High  Chancellor  of  great  Britain  ;  but  he  has 
scarcely  any  jurisdiction  in  Scotland,  and  in  Ireland 
there  is  a  separate  C,  having  powers  in  most  re- 
spects the  same  as  those  of  the  C.  of  (ireat  Britain. 
To  slay  the  C.  is  treason  under  i!3  Edward  III.  c.  2. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  A  CATHEDRAL  is  an 
officer  who  superintends  the  arrangements  for  the 
celebration  of  the  religious  services.  His  office  is 
quite  distinct  from  that  of  the 

CHANCELLOR  OF  A  DIOCESE,  who,  as 
vicar-general  to  the  bishop,  is  an  ecclesiastical 
judge,  appointed  to  assist  the  bishop  in  questions 
of  ecclesiastical  law,  and  hold  bis  courts  for  him. 
By  37  Hen.  VIII.  e.  17,  it  is  provided  that  the  C. 
of  a  diocese  may  be  a  layman,  whether  married 
or  single,  provided  he  be  doctor  of  the  civil  luw, 
lawfully  create  and  made  in  some  universitv.  Bv 
the  canons  of  lftort,  he  must  be  a  bachelor  of 
law,  at  the  least,  or  a  master  of  nrts.  There  are 
certain  cases,  however,  in  which  the  bishop  must 
sit  in  person.  In  case  of  complaint  against  a  clerk 
in  holy  orders,  for  any  ecclesiastical  offence 
against  the  Church  Discipline  Act  (:i  and  1  Vict, 
c.  Mi),  the  bishop  is  to  hear  the  cause,  nssisted  by 
three  assessors;  of  whom  the  dean  of  his  Oathc- 
dral,  or  one  of  his  archdeacons,  or  his  chancellor, 
must  be  one;  and  a  serjeant-at-law,  or  an  advocate 
who  has  practised  five  years  in  the  court  of  the 
archbishop  of  the  province,  or  a  barrister  of  seven 
years'  standing,  another. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  A  UNIVERSITY.  The 
highest  honorary  office  connected  with  a  university 
is  generally  that  of  chancellor.    Sec  Cmvkiisity. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  SCOTLAND.  Previous  to 
the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms  iu  17i»7,  when  the 
office  was  abolished,  the  C.  of  S.  |»crformcd  func- 
tions in  many  respects  analogous  to  those  which 
belong  to  the  Lord  High  Chancellor  of  (m  at  Britain. 
He  presided  iu  purliamcul,  and  was  the  head  of  all 
the  courts  of  judicature  ;  he  was  the  chief  coun- 
sellor of  the  king,  and  keeper  of  the  great  seal. 
From  the  fact  of  the  distinction  between  law  and 
equity  in  the  Engli-h  sen-c  never  having  been 
recognised  in  Scotland,  the  C.  had  no  judicial  func- 
tions separate  from  those  of  the  ordinary  courts  of 
law,  hut  he  had  the  principal  direction  of  the 
Chancery,  the  constitution  of  which  i^  described 
below.  Iu  early  times,  the  C.  of  S.,  as  of  England, 
was  very  frequently  an  ecclesiastic  ;  but  the  first. 
Constant  inc.  Earl  of  File,  in  the  reign  of  Alexunder  I., 
and  the  hist,  the  Earl  of  Seafield,  who  held  the  office 
at  the  1  uion,  were  both  laymen  ;  and  many  other 
nobles.  Earls  of  Argvle,  Angus,  Huntly,  Ac,  appear 
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in  the  lists  given  iu  Crawford's  (Jfjiar*  of  Stair,  aud 
Chalmers's  Caledonia,  On  the  abolition  of  the 
office,  a  Keeper  of  the  Great  Seal  was  appointed, 
who  acts  merely  ministerially  iu  affixing  it  to  the 
writs  which  pas*  under  it.    See  G uk.it  StAt. 

CHANCELLOR  OF  THE  EXCHEQUER. 
See  ExcitKvjitR. 

CHANCE-MEDLEY,  ijro  CH  AND-MEDLEY, 
or  MELLE  (Fr.  chnud,  hot;  and  vte<t>\  a  frav), 
ns  it  i»  called  in  Scotland,  are  French  expression* 
borrowed  by  our  law.  Though  often  spoken  of  as 
synonymous,  they  are,  in  reality,  distinct  iu  mean- 
ing— the  ono  signifying  a  casual  affray  ;  the  other, 
an  affray  in  the  heat  of  blood  or  passion.  Both 
are  iu  this  country,  and  iu  most  others,  recog- 
nised ns  pleas  in  mitigation  of  the  offence  of 
homicide  (q.  v.).    See  also  Sanc-haRT. 

CH A'NCERY  (Lat.  catueturia).  As  the  Roman 
emperors,  and  after  them  the  various  sovereigns 
who  divided  the  vast  inheritance  of  the  empire,  had 
each  a  Chancellor  (q.  v.),  so  in  every  European 
kingdom  there  was  an  establishment  called  a  C, 
where  these  officers  jM  rformcd  their  functions.  If 
wo  imagine  a  largo  chamber  divided  by  lattice-work 
(cancrll)),  the  outer  half  devoted  to  the  |»eople,  the 
inner  occupied  by  the  chancellor  and  his  subordi- 
nates, engaged  in  framing  edicts,  letters  of  nobility, 
and  the  like,  and  engrossing  them  on  parchment, 
and  sealing  them  with  the  king's  ow  n  seal  in  proof  of 
their  authenticity,  and  then  handing  them  through 
the  railings  to  the  people  w  ithout,  we  shall  have  a 
pretty  good  conception  of  the  C.  in  its  earliest  form. 

In  France,  as  there  were  subordinate  chancellors 
attached  to  the  parliaments  of  the  respective  pro- 
vinces, so  there  were  subordinate  ( chanceries ;  but 
the  grand  C.  of  Fiance,  which  followed  the  person 
of  the  king,  was  alone,  iu  strictness,  entitled  to  the 
name. 

The  apostolic  C.  at  Rome,  iu  which,  in  addition 
to  the  documents  pertaining  to  his  temporal  sove- 
reignty, the  bulls  aud  briefs  of  the  |»ope  are  authen- 
ticated, is  presided  over  by  a  cardinal,  with  the 
title  of  Vice-chancellor. 

CHANCERY,  or  CHA  NCLLLARY,  of  Scotland, 
is  a  public  office  in  the  General  Register  House,  at 
Kditihuigh,  managed  by  tho  director  of  C.  and  his 
deputies,  in  which  all  charters,  patents  of  dignities, 
gifts  of  offices,  remissions,  legitimations,  presenta- 
tions, commissions,  brieves,  re l ours,  and  other  writs 
appointed  to  pass  the  great  aud  quarter  seals,  are 
recorded.    Sec  G u>  at  Skai.. 

CHANCERY,  Gorier  or,  in  Enoland.  Besides 
the  functions  pertaining  to  the  chancellor  in  other 
countries,  the  Chancellor  of  England  had  early 
assigned  to  him  the  office  of  a  judge;  and  the  English 
C.  consequently  became  a  court  of  law.  the  peculiar 
character  of  which  will  be  rendered  intelligible  by 
the  following  considerations:  In  assigning  judicial 
functions  to  the  chancellor's  department,  it  was 
not  intended  that  it  should  interfere  with  that  other 
department  of  government  which  has  everywhere 
been  distinguished  both  from  the  legislative  and 
the  executive — viz.,  the  judicial.  But  in  all  depart- 
ments, according  to  the  imperial  theory  from  which 
the  idea  of  the  C.  at  least  was  derived,  the  sovereign 
was  supreme,  and  to  his  will,  or  to  his  sense  of 
justice,  there  was  consequently  an  appeal  injudicial, 
as  iu  other  mutters.  His  chancellor,  howev .  r,  was 
his  adviser  in  all  matters  whatsoever;  and  ihus, 
though  not  a  judge  in  tho  stricter  sense,  it  is  mani- 
fest that  his  counsel,  in  judicial  mutters  of  the 
highest  im|>ortance,  would  constantly  be  called  in. 
But  further,  the  king  governed  by  laws,  cvrn  before 
he  was  governed  by  them  ;  and  tor  the  sake  of  order 
and  his  own  convenience,  he  would  naturally  depart 
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Hit-  i  .\n  in    iu    *nx_  viintwvwi    va    •»  iv^^wkvi)  — *■  «*-•• 

ol'  a  judge.  The  king  would  thus  be  a  judge  iu 
|iiity  ;  iu  the  popular  and  intelligible  sense  ol  thut 


from  the  letter  of  the  law  which  he  had  established, 
only  where  it  could  be  shown  to  him  that  it  did  uot 
meet  the  substantial  justice  of  the  particular  ensc. 
He  would  consequently  be  a  judge,  not  of  the  inter- 
pretation or  application  of  the  law,  which  he  would 
leave  to  his  ordinary  j udges,  bat  of  its  adequacy  to 
circumstances  which  hud  changed,  or  had  not  been 
anticipated ;  and  when  he  interfered,  it  would  be  t« 
some  extent  iu  the  character  of  a  legislator,  as  well 
as 

equity 

word;  and  acting  in  thin  capacity  himself,  it  would 
be  iu  this  capacity  that  he  would  call  iu  the  aid  of 
his  chancellor.  It  is  not  mysterious,  then,  how  iu 
early  times  the  Court  of  C.  came  to  be  a  court  of 
equity :  and  the  chief  difficulty  regarding  its  origin 
seems  to  attach  to  the  other  of  the  two  great 
departments  into  which  it  is  divided,  and  in  which 
it  exercise*  jurisdiction  tin  a  court  of  common  law. 
Hut  as  the  free  constitution  of  England  developed 
itself,  it  soon  became  apparent  that  equity  in  the 
old  de-potie  or  patriarchal  seu«e — in  which  it  was 
not  so  much  the  administration  us  the  making  or 
modifying  of  law — was  inconsistent  with  its  prin- 
ciples, whether  it  proceeded  from  a  judge  or  from 
the  monarch  himself.  The  popular  sense  of  equity 
was  consequently  abandoned  ;  and  a  technical  sense, 
unknown  to  the  jurisprudence  of  every  other  nation, 
was  given  to  it.  The  proceedings  of  the  Court  of 
C.  4  on  its  equity  side,'  which  had  hitherto  been  u 
mere  interference  with  law,  came  now  to  be  hedged 
in  by  rules  and  precedents  as  closely  as  those  of 
any  court  of  common  law.  What  henceforth  con- 
tinued to  be  the  distinction  in  principle  between  law 
and  equity,  or  between  the  functions  of  the  courts 
of  common  law  and  the  Court  of  C,  or  even  of  the 
two  great  departments  of  this  court  itself,  it  is  per- 
haps impossible  to  slate.  The  arbitrary  line  which 
has  been  drawn  between  the  class  of  cases  assigned 
to  the  one  set  of  courts  and  to  the  other,  will  be 
considered  under  Kgi  iTY. 

The  judicial  duties  of  the  chancellor  have  long 
been  shared  by  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  an  officer 
of  high  rauk,  who  was  originally  appointed  only  j 
for  tiie  superintendence  of  the  writs  and  records  I 
appertaining  to  the  common-law  departments  of  the 
court,  but  who  was  accustomed  also  to  sit  as  a  sepa- 
rate though  subordinate  judge  on  the  equity  side. 
The  disputes  which  had  arisen  regarding  his  powers 
were  set  at  rest  by  3  Ceo.  II.  c.  3n,  which  declares 
that  all  orders  made  by  him,  except  such  as  by  the 
course  of  the  court  are  appropriated  to  the  great  seal 
alone,  shall  be  valid,  subject  nevertheless  to  be  dis- 
charged or  altered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  so  as 
that  thev  shall  not  be  enrolled  till  thev  are  signed 
by  his  lordship.  By  3  and  4  Will.  IV.  c.  «4,  die 
master's  powers  are  further  increased,  and  he  may 
now  hear  motions,  pleas,  and  demurrers,  as  well  as 
cause*  generally.  The  salary  of  the  Master  of  the 
Rolls  (i[.  v.)  is  £rt«MtO  a  year.  The  vast  increase  of 
business,  and  the  still  greater  increase  of  arrears, 
during  the  previous  half-ocntury,  rendered  it  neces- 
sary, iu  1813  1 53  Ceo  HI.,  c.  24),  to  appoint  another 
assist ji ut  to  the  chancellor,  under  the  title  of  the 
Vice  chancellor  of  England;  and  in  1841,  when  the 
equity  business  of  the  Exchequerwas  transferred  to 
the  ('.,  two  more  vice-chancellors  were  added.  Each 
of  these  judges  sits  separately  from  the  I^>rd 
Chancellor,  and  their  functions  extend  to  both 
departments  of  the  court.  Their  salaries  are  £5<hh» 
a  >car.  The  last  important  addition  (14  and  15 
Vict  c  H'..)  has  been  that  of  the  lords  justices  of  the 
Court  of  Appeal  iu  Chancery.  This  court  consisted 
of  the  Lord  Chancellor,  together  with  these  judges; 

when   sitting  without  the 
jurisdiction   which  . 


but  the  lords  justices, 
chancellor,   possess  the 


belongs  to  him,  and  their  existence  does  not  pre- 
judice his  right  to  frit  alone.  The  lords  justices 
possess  the  same  authority  in  matters  of  lunacv  as 
the  chancellor;  and  they,  sitting  together,  consti- 
tute, without  the  chancellor,  the  Court  of  Appeal  in 
Bankruptcy.  An  appeal,  which  may  a^o  be  enter- 
tained by  the  Lord  Chancellor  sitting  alone,  lies  to 
this  court,  from  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  and  from 
each  of  the  vice-chancellors ;  and  from  these  appel- 
late jurisdictions  there  is  an  appeal  in  turn  to  the 
House  of  Lords.  The  lords  justices  may  also  take 
up  original  causes,  though  these,  in  practice,  are 
mainly  confined  to  the  vice-chancellors,  and  the 
Master  of  the  Rolls.  Till  recently,  certain  parts  of 
the  equitable  juiisdietion  of  the  Court  of  I',  were 
confided  to  the  Masters  iu  Ordinary  (See  Mam  Kits 
is  Chancery)  and  the  Accountant-general.  The 
oflice  of  the  masters  has  been  abolished,  but  that 
of  the  accountant  continues  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  connected  with  the  court.  Besides  these 
more  important  ollicers,  the  Court  of  C.  has  always 
had  a  large  body  of  subordinates,  registrars,  taxing- 
masters,  and  a  staff  of  record  and  writ  clerks 
attached  to  it. 

To  the  common-law  jurisdiction  of  the  Court  of 
C.  belong  all  matters  by  and  against  the  crown, 
which  are  not,  as  matters  of  revenue,  cognizable 
in  the  Court  of  Exchequer;  and  from  it  issue  all 
writs  of  /i.ilfdt  f.rpu*,  crrtiornri,  prohibitum,  and 
also  the  commissions  of  the  peace.  The  Courts 
ol  C.  have  no  lixed  situation.  On  the  first  day 
of  term,  they  meet  at  Westminster;  and  afterwards 
the  courts  of  the  chancellor,  the  lords  justices,  and 
the  vice-chancellors,  meet  iu  Lincoln's  Inn;  that  of 
the  Master  of  the  Bolls  at  the  Bolls  iu  Chancery 
Lane. 

The  Courts  of  C.  of  the  counties  palatine  of 
Lancaster  and  Durham,  and  the  Court  of  C.  in 
Ireland,  dispense  the  same  equity,  within  the  limits 
of  their  respective  jurisdictions/as  the  High  Court 
of  Chancery.  The  appeal  from  the  Lancaster  Court 
is  to  the  lords  justices.  From  the  chancellor's 
decree,  or  that  of  the  lords  justices,  it  is  immediate 
to  the  Ho ust«  of  Lord*. 

In  various  colonies  of  the  British  empire,  local 
courts  have  been  established  in  imitation  of  the 
High  Court  of  C,  an  institution  which,  from  its 
cumbrous,  anomalous,  and  unscientific  character, 
scarcely  merited  imitation  ;  but  iu  America,  though 
the  distinction  between  law  und  equity  was  at  first 
adopted  and  lor.g  adhered  to  with  the  tenacity  with 
which  Englishmen  cling  lo  their  native  customs,  it 
has  been  abolished  in  the  state  of  New  York,  and 
law  and  equity  there,  as  elsewhere  iu  the  world, 
now  constitute  one  system,  administered  iu  one 
series  of  tribuunls  of  originiul  and  apellate  juris- 
diction. On  the  continent,  the  English  Court  of 
C.  has  always  been  u  subject  of  ridicule  ;  and 
a  recent  French  writer,  in  speaking  of  it,  says: 
'  Nothing  ever  comes  to  an  end  in  it  ;  und  the 
unhappy  man  who  has  n  process  there,  can  be  sure 
of  but  one  thing — viz.,  that  whether  he  gains  it  or 
loses  it,  his  ruin  Is  certain. *  The  acts  by  which 
evils  which  are  inseparable  from  the  constitution  of 
the  Court  of  C. — and  which  spring  from  the  distinc- 
tion between  law  and  equity,  on  which  its  very  ex- 
istence depends — have  been  mitigated,  are  the 
following— 15  and  10  Vict.  cc.  8  '.  80,  and  87,  No- 
vember 1,  1862  ;  and  21  ami  22  Vict.  c.  27. 

CHA  NCRE.    See  Syphilis. 

CHANDERNAGORE,  a  French  city,  with  a 
scanty  territory  of  about  2<MM>  acres,  on  the  right  or 
west  bank  of  the  Hoogly,  '.'1  miles  above  Caleuit.i 
by  railway,  on  the  opposite  shore,  in  lat.  22 !  5u 1  N  , 
and  long.'  88°  23'  E.    The  population,  estimated  at 
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82,670,  consists  of  218  Europeans,  435  Eurasians 
(q.  v.),  and  82,017  natives  of  unmixed  blood.  Inde- 
pendently of  political  considerations,  the  place  has, 
through  the  gradual  silting  up  of  the  river,  lost 
nome  of  its  commercial  advantages.  Within  loo 
yean  buck,  ships  of  the  line  ascended  to  C. ;  now, 
however,  vessels  ercn  of  fir  inferior  burden  seldom 
get  above  Diamond  Harbour,  which  is  nearly  50 
miles  further  down.  C.  was  established  in  1676, 
and  for  awhile  rivalled  Calcutta.  It  was  captured 
bv  Clive  in  1767,  but  finally  restored  to  the  French 
ill  1816. 

CHANDLER,  Dr.  RirnARn,  a  scholar  and 
antiquary  of  considerable  eminence  of  the  lust 
century,  was   born  at   Elson,    in    Hampshire,  in 


1738,  and  educated  at  Oxford.  He  first 
known  as  the  editor  of  the  magnificent  work, 
Marmora  Oxonientia,  published  by  the  Oxford 
University  in  1763.  He  afterwards  travelled 
through  Greece  and  Asia  Minor,  with  Kevett,  an 
architect,  and  Pars,  a  painter,  at  the  instance  of  the 
then  flourishing  Dilettanti  Society,  with  a  view  to 
collect  information  regurding  the  former  state  of 
these  countries,  and  to  procure  exact  descriptions 
of  the  ruins.  The  result  of  their  united  labours 
appeared  in  1700,  in  2  vols.,  entitled  Ionian  Anti- 
quitirt.  C.  also  published  a  valuable  account  of 
the  ancient  inscriptions  of  Asia  Minor  and  Greece  ; 
and  his  account  of  his  travels  in  these  countries, 
issued  in  1775 — 1776,  is  still  a  standard  work. 
He  also  published  a  History  of  Troy.  He  died  in 
February  IS  10. 

CII.VNDO'RE,  a  town  and  fort  in  the  district  of  j 
Ahmediiug^r,  presidency  of  Bombay,  the  hit.  and 
long,  being  20 J  20'  X.  and  74'  14'  E.  The  town  is  a 
flourishing  place,  with  a  population  of  7000.  The 
fort,  which  command*  an  important  pass  on  the 
route  between  Cundeish  and  Bombay,  is  situated  on 
the  summit  of  a  hill  naturally  inaccessible  every- 
where but  at  the  gateway.  It  surrendered  to  the 
British  in  1804;  and  being  subsequently  restored  to 
Holkar,  was  finally  ceded  by  him  in  1S18. 

CllANDOS  CLAUSE.  During  the  discussion 
of  the  clauses  of  the  Reform  Bill  (q.  v.)  in  1831,  the 
Marquis  of  Chandos  (Tory),  afterwards  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  pro|>osed  the  insertion  of  a  clause 
giving  the  county  franchise  to  tenants  at  will  paying 
an  annual  rent  of  £in.  This  was  opposed  by  the 
ministers,  on  the  ground  that  the  class  proposed  to 
be  enfranchised  would  be  subject  to  the  coercion 
of  the  landowners,  who  would  thus  virtually  deter- 
mine the  elections.  The  amendment,  however,  was 
supported  by  many  of  the  Radicals,  who  at  that 
time  regarded  any  extension  of  the  suffrage  as  a 
boon,  and  was  carried  by  a  majority  of  84.  The 
clause  was  incorporated  in  the  bill  of  the  following 
year,  and  was  finally  carried  by  a  majority  of  272 
to  32.  The  result  has  been  as  was  then  predicted. 
In  the  parliament  that  passed  the  Reform  Bill, 
almost  all  the  English  county  members,  elected  bv 
the  old  freeholders,  were  '  Reformers ;  '  ever  since, 
owing  to  the  operation  of  this  clause,  the  English 
county  members  have  been  mostly  Conservative. 

CHA'NFRON.    See  Charges. 

CHANGARNTER,  Xicuolah  Anmc  Tneonmic,  a 
French  general,  was  horn  at  Autum  in  17W» — and 
received  his  education  at  the  military  school  of 
Saint-Cyr.  In  1830,  he  went  as  lieutenant  to 
Algeria,  where  he  distinguished  himself,  and  rose 
to  the  rank  of  general  of  division.  After  the 
proclamation  of  the  Republic  in  1818,  he  was 
appointed  governor-general  of  Algeria,  in  the  room 
of  Cavaignac  ;  hut  l>eing  chosen  a  member  of  the  ! 
National  Assembly,  he  returned  to  Paris,  when  he 
was  appointed  commander-in-chief  of  the  garrisons  I 
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of  Paris  and  of  the  National  Guard.  He  held  thia 
double  office  till  the  middle  of  May  184l>,  and 
agaiu  for  some  time  after  the  insurrectionary  move- 
ments of  Juue  of  that  year.  C.  was  a  member  of 
the  Legislative  Assembly,  where  he  held  a  sort  of 
neutral  position  between  the  Orleanists  and  Legiti- 
mists, at  the  same  time  that  he  was  decidedly 
opposed  to  the  Bonapartists.  At  the  coup  d'rtat  in 
December  1851,  he  was  one  of  the  generals  arrested 
and  scut  to  the  fortress  of  Ham.  He  continues  to  live 
in  exile,  having  refused  to  lake  the  oath  of  allegiance 
to  the  emperor,  and  is  now  considered  one  of  too 
chiefs  of  the  Legitimists. 

CHANG-CHOW-F00,  or  CnAOU-CHOW,  a  city 
of  China,  and  capital  of  a  department  of  the  same 
name,  in  the  province  of  Keang  su,  in  31"  60'  N. 
hit.,  and  5$  24'  long.  E.  of  Pekin. 

CHANG-CnOW-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital 
of  a  detriment  of  the  same  name,  in  the  province 
of  Fiih-keen,  iu  21  31'  X.  lat.,  and  1  24'  long.  E. 
of  Pekin. 

CHANGELING.  It  was  at  one  time  a  com- 
mon superstition,  that  infants  were  taken  from 
their  cradles  by  lairies,  who  left  instead  their  own 
weakly  and  starveling  elves.  The  children  so  left 
were  called  chaiirjeliuat,  and  were  known  by  their 
peevishness,  and  their  backwardness  in  walking  and 
speaking.  As  it  was  supposed  that  the  fairies  had  no 
power  to  change  children  that  had  been  christened, 
infants  were  carefully  watched  until  such  time  as 
that  ceremony  had  been  performed.  This  supersti- 
tion is  alluded  to  by  Shakspeare,  Spenser,  and  other 
poets;  and  it  has  not  yet  quite  died  out  of  some  of 
the  rural  districts  in  Britain. 

CHANG  SHA-FOO,  a  city  of  China,  cupital  of  the 
province  of  lloo-nan,  in  28°  2o'  N.  lat. 

CHA'NNEL,  EsoLisn — the  Mare  Iiritannieum  of 
the  ancients — is  that  arm  of  the  Atlantic  Ocean 
which  divides  England  from  Frauco,  gradually 
narrowing  to  the  Strait  of  Dover.  It  is  often  called 
simply  the  Channel ;  and  the  fleet  stationed  in  it 
for  the  protection  of  the  English  coast,  the  Channel 
Fleet.  The  greatest  river  which  falls  into  it  is  the 
Seine.  It  forms  bayB  both  on  the  English  and  oo 
the  French  coast;  but  the  larger  ones  arc  those  on 
the  French  coast,  whilst  the  best  harbours  arc  oa 
the  English. 

CHANNEL  ISLANDS,  a  group  of  islands 
belonging  to  Great  Britain,  lying  off  the  north-west 
coast  of  France,  between  Normandy  and  Brittany. 
They  are  about  120  miles  south-west  of  Southamp- 
ton, and  the  nearest  distance  from  the  French  coast 
is  about  10  miles.  The  C.  I.  are  the  only  parts  of 
the  dukedom  of  Normandy  now  belonging  to  the 
English  crown,  to  which  they  have  been  attached 
since  the  Conquest.  King  John,  iibout  the  rear 
12o0,  lost  all  Normandy,  except  these  isles.  The 
chief  islands  of  the  group  are  Jersey,  Guernsey, 
Ahlerney,  and  Sark.  The  area  of  the  whole  i» 
112  square  miles,  and  the  population  in  1851 
W,7S'J.  They  are  more  particularly  described  r- 
Jkrskv. 

CHANNINO,  William  Ellert,  D  D..  a  cele- 
brated Unitarian  preacher  and  author,  was  born 
7th  April  178o,  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  in  the 
United  States,  entered  Harvard  University  at  the 
age  of  14.  and  took  his  degree  in  1798.  In  1803.  he 
was  ordained  minister  of  a  church  in  Boston.  During 
the  earlier  years  of  his  ministry,  his  theological 
peculiarities  had  little  prominence  in  his  dis- 
eourscK,  and  in  consequence  he  stood  upon  friendly 
terms  with  his  brethren  in  more  orthodox  churches. 
In  18l<>.  however,  he  preached  a  sermon  at  the 
ordination  of  the  Rev.  Jared  Sparks,  in  which  he 
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advocated  the  Unitarian  doctrine  with  so  much 
real  and  ability,  that  he  was  termed  the  'Apostle 
of  Unitarianism.'  This  involved  him  in  controversy, 
a  thing  which  he  naturally  loathed.  Nevertheless, 
to  the  end  of  his  lite,  he  preserved  a  devoutly 
Christian  heart,  shrinking  with  the  delicate  instinct 
of  a  pious  nature  from  everything  cold,  one-sided, 
and  dogmatic,  whether  Unitarian  or  Trinitarian. 
As  late  as  18-11,  he  wrote:  'I  am  little  of  a 
Unitarian,  have  little  sympathy  with  the  system 
of  Priestley  and  Belsham,  and  stand  aloof  from 
all  but  those  who  strive  and  pray  for  clearer 
light.'  In  1821,  he  received  the  title  of  D.  D.,  from 
Harvard  University,  on  account  of  the  high  talent 
he  had  exhibited  in  his  tractate  on  the  Evidences 
of  Christianity,  his  Address  on  War,  aud  his 
Sermons.  In  1822,  he  visited  Europe,  and  made  the 
acquaintance  of  several  great  English  authors,  such 
as  Wordsworth  and  Coleridge,  both  of  whom  were 
strongly  impressed  in  his  favour.  Coleridge  said  of 
him :  '  He  has  the  love  of  wisdom  and  the  wisdom 
of  love."  In  182.1,  he  published  an  E*sai/  on  Xutional 
Literature;  in  182rt,  Remark*  mi  the  Character  and 
V.'ntinn*  nf  John  Mi! ton ;  in  182'J,  the  Character 
and  II •  rithi-i*  of  Petition;  in  183.",  a  work  in  oppo- 
sition to  Xeyro  S'arery ;  and  in  18^,8,  an  essay  on 
Sr.'f-ruiture.  Resides  these,  he  wrote  a  variety  of 
other  essays  and  treatises,  all  characterised  by 
vigour,  eloquence,  pure  taste,  and  a  lofty  tone  of 
moral  earnestness.  He  died  October  2,  18(2,  at 
Renning'on,  Vermont.  An  interesting  memoir  of 
him  has  been  published  by  his  nephew,  William 
Henry  Channing  (3  \ols,,  London,  1848). 

CHANTILLY,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  l>i*e,  about  23  miles  north-north-east  of 
Paris.  Reing  one  of  the  most  beautiful  places  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  metropolis,  it  attracts  immense  num- 
bers of  visitors  from  thence.  Apart  from  its  natural 
beaut v,  it  is  interesting  as  the  place  where  the  great 
Condi  spent  the  latter  years  of  his  life  in  the  society 
of  such  men  as  Hoileau,  Racine,  and  Hossuet.  The 
magnificent  chateau  in  which  he  resided  was  pulled 
down  at  the  revolution  of  17U3  ;  but  a  lesser  chateau, 
one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  renaissance  in 
France,  still  remains.  The  park  and  grounds  are 
very  charming.  C.  is  also  noted  for  its  extensive 
manufacture  of  the  lace  called  blonde.    Pop.  25mi. 

CHAXTREY,  Sir  Francis,  an  eminent  English 
sculptor,  was  born  at  Jordanlhorpe,  in  Derbyshire, 
on  7th  April,  1781,  not  1782,  as  has  been  generally 
said.  His  father,  who  was  a  carpenter,  and  rented 
a  small  farm,  died  when  C.  was  only  12  years  of  age, 
leaving  his  mother  in  narrow  circumstances.  It  is 
s.iid  that  she  gave  him  'as  liberal  an  education  as 
her  limited  means  would  admit ; '  but  much  cannot 
be  meant  by  the  phrase,  if  it  be  true,  as  asserted  by 
Holland  in  his  .\frmorialx,  that  his  attendance  at 
the  little  lane-side  school  was  very  irregular,  and 
that  '  for  a  while  he  certainly  drove  an  ass  daily,  with 
niilk-harreK  hetween  Norton  and  Sheffield.''  C.'s 
mother  married  a  second  time,  and  the  boy  was,  in 
17!'7.  apprenticed  for  7  years  to  a  carver  and  gilder 
in  Sheffield,  called  Ramsay.  It  was  in  this  humble 
department  that  C.  acquired  the  rudiments  of  his 
future  art.  It  was  during  this  period  that  his  first 
attempts  at  modelling  in  clay  were  made,  and  that 
bv  the  help  of  casts  taken  from  the  faces  of  his 
fellow-apprentices  and  his  own,  he  began  the  work 
of  portraiture,  in  which  his  great  eminence  ulti- 
mately consisted.  C.'s  apprenticeship  was  cancelled 
two  years  before  its  expiry;  but  his  subsequent 
career  is  not  very  accurately  known.  It  is  certain 
that  he  visited  both  London  and  Dublin  in  1802, 
probably  in  the  capacity  of  a  journeyman  carver  and 
gilder;  and  in  that  year  he  seems  to  have  received 


!  instruction  as  a  pupil  of  the  Royal  Academy. 
It  was  probably  then   that   he   commenced  serl- 

1  ously  to  prepare  himself  lor  the  work  of  his  future 
life."  In  the  earlier  part  of  his  career  as  an 
artist,  C.  is  said  to  have  been  under  great  obli- 
gations to  Xollekens,  who  hud  the  shrewdness  to 
see,  and  the  generosity  to  see  without  envv,  his 
great  promise  in  the  branch  in  which  he  himself  was 
eminent.  In  18lo,  C.  was  elected  an  Associate,  and 
in  1818  a  Member  of  the  Roval  Acadeuiv ;  and  in 
18h»  he  visited  Italy  for  the  first  time.  '  Like  the 
lives  of  many  other  eminent  men,  that  of  C.  presents 
few  claims  ou  our  interest  after  his  early  struggles 
were  ended.  As  an  ideal  artist,  he  never  attained  a 
high  rank,  and,  in  comparison  with  Flaxrmui,  he 
|H»ssessed  little  reputation  in  this  country  and  none 
abroad.  Hut  he  executed,  with  much  truth  to 
nature,  as  it  presented  itself  to  his  eye,  an  endless 
variety  and  almost  countless  number  of  works  of 
individual  portraiture;  so  much  so,  that  there  is 
scarcely  any  town  of  importance  in  Great  Rritain 
which  cannot  shew  specimens  of  his  skill.  As  a 
consequence  of  the  department  of  art  to  which  he 
chiefly   devoted   himself,  C.  accumulated   a  very 

1  considerable  fortune,  the  greater  part  of  which,  after 
providing  for  his  widow,  he  bequeathed  for  artistic 
purposes.  In  this  respect,  he  formed  a  remarkable 
contrast  to  Flax  man,  whose  modest  savings  were 
sworn  under  f4(K«>;  whilst  Nollekens,  whose  name, 
at  the  distance  of  less  than  half  a  century,  is  almost 
forgotten,  and  who,  in  his  own  day,  was  a  sort  of 
humbler  C,  realised  the  enormous  sum  of  £'l.r.'t,<MHi, 
or  it  is  even  said  £2<»0,ikm>.  Sir  Francis  died  child- 
let*  on  the  2 .Mil  November  1M1,  and  was  buried 
in  a  tomb  prepared  by  himself  in  the  churchyard 
ut  Norton. 

CHA'NTRY  (Fr.  chantertrie,  from  chattier,  to 
Mug).  The  term  C.  is  applied  alike  to  endowments 
or  benefices,  to  provide  for  the  diamine  of  masses, 
and  to  the  chapels  in  which  the  chanting  takes 
place.  These  endowments  were  commonly  made  in 
the  form  of  testamentary  bequests,  the  object  being 
to  insure  the  erection  of  a  chapel  near  or  over  the 
spot  where  the  testator  was  buried,  and  to  remune- 
rate the  priests  for  saying  masses  in  it  lor  the 
benefit  of  his  soul,  or  of  the  souls  of  others  named 
in  his  will.  Many  such  chantry  chaprls  are  still  to 
be  seen  in  English  parish  churches;  but  they  weve 
more  common  in  abbeys  and  monastic  establish- 
ments, in  which  it  was  considered  a  privilege  to  be 
buried,  aud  where  some  such  offering  to  the  brother- 
hood was  in  a  measure  the  price  of  sepulture.  These 
chapels,  which  have  generally  the  tomb  of  the 
fouuder  in  the  middle  of  them,  are  separated  from 
the  aisles  or  nave  of  the  church  by  open  Bcreen- 
work,  a  circumstance  which  hua  sometimes  led 
to  their  being  called  Chancels  (q.  v.)  Sometimes, 
again,  they  are  separate  erections  projecting  from 
the  church  externally  ;  but  in  cathedrals  and  the 
larger  churches  they  are  generally  constructed 
within  the  c'lurch,  often  between  the  piers.  Many 
chantries  are  lavishly  enriched  with  sculpture  and 
tracery  of  all  descriptions,  and  some  of  them  are 
adorned  with  gilding  and  painting. 

CHA  OS  signified,  in  the  ancient  cosmogonies, 
that  vacant  infinite  space  out  of  which  sprang  all 
things  that  exist.  Some  poets  make  it  the  single 
original  source  of  all;  others  mention  along  with  it 
(taja,  Tartaros,  and  Eros.  Ry  some  also  only  the 
rough  outlines  of  heaven  aud  earth  were  supposed 
to  have  proceeded  from  C,  while  the  organisation 
and  perfecting  of  all  things  was  the  work  of  Eros. 
Still  later  cosmogonists,  such  ns  Ovid,  represent  it 
as  that  confused,  shapeless  mass,  out  of  w  hich  the 
uuiverse  was  formed  into  a  kosmos,  or  harmonioiui 
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order.  Hejsiod  makes  C.  the  mother  of  Erebus  and 
Nox. 

CHAOS,  or  BIRD  ISLANDS,  Is  the  name  given 
to  several  rocky  islet*  situated  at  the  entrance  of 
Algoa  Bay,  South  Africa,  about  35  miles  east  of 
Port  Elizabeth.  It  »u  on  one  of  these  islands  that 
Bartholomew-  Diaz,  the  navigator,  died  in  lftoo. 

CHA'OU-CHOW  FOO,  a  city  of  China,  and  capital 
of  a  department  of  the  same  uume,  in  the  province 
of  Kwang-tung,  in  23°  3G'  6'  N.  lat.,  and  0*46'  40* 
long.  W.  of  Pckir.. 

CH AO l'- K I NG-FOO,  a  city  and  capital  of  a  de- 
pnrtniciit  of  the  wine  name,  in  the  province  of 
Kwang-tung,  ft<>  miles  west  of  Canton,  in  23"  4'  48' 
X.  lat.,  and  4"  24'  30*  long.  W.  of  Pekin. 

CHAP  BOOKS,  tho  name  given  to  a  variety 
of  old  and  scarce  tracts  of  a  homely  kind,  which 
at  one  time  formed  the  only  popular  literature. 
In  the  trade  of  the  bookseller,  they  ore  distin- 
guishable from  the  ordinary  products  of  the  press 
by  their  inferior  paper  and  ty|H)gmphy,  and  arc 
reputed  to  have  been  told  by  chapmen  (see  Chap- 
man) or  pcdlcrs;  hence  their  designation.  The 
older  C.  B.  issued  in  the  enrly  part  of  tho  17th 
c.  are  printed  in  black  letter,  and  arc  in  tho  form 
of  small  volumes.  Those  of  a  later  date  are  in 
the  type  now  in  use,  but  arc  equally  plain  in 
appcaruuee.  Of  cither  variety,  they  were  mostly 
printed  in  London;  many  being  without  dates. 
They  were  of  a  miscellaneous  kind,  including  theo- 
logical tract*,  lives  of  heroes,  martyrs,  and  wonderful 
personages  interpretations  of  dreams,  fortune-telling, 
prognostications  of  the  weather,  stories  of  giants, 
ghosts,  hobgoblins,  and  witches,  histories  in  verse, 
and  songs  and  ballad.-1.  See  \oticc*  of  Pupilirr 
Trad*  and  Chap  Book*,  also  Vrtrriptive  y<jlicfs  of 
Popular  Ennlish  Ilittorie*  ;  both  by  J.  O.  Halliwell. 
printed  for  tlie  Percy  Society.  An  inferior  class  of 
tracts  succeeded  these  books  for  the  common  people, 
and  arc  best  known  as  Pmny  Chap  Hook*,  For  the 
most  part  they  consisted  of  a  single  sheet  duo- 
decimo, or  24  pages.  Besides  the  title,  the  first  page 
usually  contained  a  coarse  wood-cut  embellishment. 
The  paper  was  of  the  coarsest  kind  adapted  for 
printing,  and  the  price,  as  the  name  imports,  was  a 
penny  each.  The  subjects,  besides  being  of  a  similar 
nature  to  the  above,  included  stories  of  roguery 
and  broad  humour.  These  penny  C.  B.  were  issued 
by  on  obscure  cl;iss  of  publisher*  in  London  and 
several  English  provincial  towns,  of  which  we  might 
particularise  Xewcastle-on-Tyne.  They  were  also 
issued  from  the  press  of"  Edinburgh,  (ilasgow, 
Falkirk,  and  Paisley.  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that 
nearly  all  tho  penny  C.  B.  of  this  very  homely  kind 
which  were  latterly  popular,  were  written  by 
Dougald  Graham,  who,  previous  to  his  death  in 
178i),  lilled  the  office  of  bellman  or  town-crier  of 
Glasgow.  The  most  reputable  production  of  this 
humble  genius  was  a  llittory  of  the  Rebellion  in  a 
Hudibrastic  metre,  which  was  a  great  favourite 
with  Sir  Walter  Seott,  and  is  now  scarce;  sec 
Chamtvrnx  Journal,  First  Series,  vol.  x.  p.  84  ;  also 
the  Paidey  Magazine  (1828),  an  extinct  publication 
of  greut  rarity,  in  which  is  given  a  biographic 
sketch  of  Dougald  Graham,  with  a  list  of  his 
productions.  In  some  parts  of  Scotland  and  the 
north  of  England,  Graham's  penny  C.  B.  are 
still  seen  on  stalls  at  markets;  but  the  general 
advances  in  taste,  along  with  the  diffusion  of  an 
improved  literature,  have  displaced  them  in  almost 
all  other  quarters.  Collections  of  the  older  C. 
B.  are  now  found  only  in  the  libraries  of  biblio- 
maniacs, by  whom  they  have  been  picked  up  at 
extravagant  prices  from  dealers  in  second-hand 
books.  In  various  continental  countries,  there  are 
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varieties  of  C.  B.  at  exceedingly  small 
prices.  The  French  government  being  desirous  to 
substitute  a  wholesome  cluss  of  tracts  of  this  kind 
for  what  are  generally  objectionable  on  the  score 
of  taslo  and  morality,  have  lately,  through  commis- 
sioners, taken  some  steps  on  the  subject.  See 
J/i*loire  ilea  Litret  Populaire;  ou  dc  la  Literature 
du  Colportagt,  by  M.  Xizard.  w.  c. 

CIIAPA'LA,  the  largest  lake  in  Mexico,  contain- 
ing about  13ihi  square  miles.  It  is  about  lat.  20° 
20  X.,  und  ranges  in  YV.  long,  from  102  to  lti.V  2ft'. 
It  is  merely  an  expansion  of  the  Rio  Grande  de 
Ixrnia,  which  enters  the  Pacific  at  San  Blux.  0. 
lies  on  the  table-land  of  Anahuac,  and  lias  many 
islands. 

CHAPEL  (Fr.  ehaptlle),  a  word  derived  from 
tapa,  which  originally  signified  a  case,  or  chest 
in  which  were  contained  the  relics  of  a  saint,  and 
afterwards  the  place  where  the  chest  was  kept. 
The  term  now  signifies  a  building  erected  for  the 
purposes  of  public  worship,  but  not  possessing  the 
full  privileges  and  characteristics  of  a  church.  In 
this  sense,  all  places  of  worship  erected  by  dissenters 
arc  now  called  chapels  in  England,  and  the  term 
is  also  applied  to  supplementary  places  of  worship, 
even  though  in  connection  with  the  established 
church — such  as  parochial  chapels,  chapels  of  ease, 
free  chapels,  and  the  like.  In  former  times,  it 
was  applied  cither  to  a  domestic  oratory,  or  to  a 
place  of  worship  erected  by  a  private  individual, 
or  a  body  corporate.  In  the  latter  sense,  we  speak 
of  chapels  in  universities  and  colleges.  But  its 
earliest  signification  was  that  of  a  separate  erection, 
either  within  or  attached  to  a  large  church  or 
cathedral,  separately  dedicated,  and  devoied  to 
special  services.  Se  Ciiastrt.  Chapels  had  no 
buryiiig-ground  attached  to  them,  and  the  sacra- 
ment of  baptism  was  not  usually  administered  in 
them. 

CHAPELLE,  La,  the  name  of  several  places  in 
France,  the  most  important  of  which  forms  a 
northern  suburb  of  Paris.  Chemicals,  salt,  starch, 
liqueurs,  &c  ,  are  manufactured.    Pop.  38,340. 

CHAPELLE  DE  FER.    See  Helmet. 

CHA  PERON,  a  hood  or  cape  worn  by  knights  of 
the  Garter.  Such  a  hood  was  at  one  time  in  general 
use,  but  was  latterly  appropriated  to  doctors  and 
licentiates  in  colleges.  A  person  who  acts  us  a  guide 
and  protector  to  a  lady  at  public  places,  is  called 
a  C,  probably  from  this  particular  piece  of  dress 
having  been  used  on  such  occasions.  The  name  was 
also  applied  to  devices  which  were  placed  on  tho 
heads  of  horses  at  pompous  funerals. 

CHAPLAIN",  was  originally  the  title  of  the 
ecclesiastic  who  accompanied  an  army,  and  carried 
the  relics  of  the  patron  saint.  Sec  Chapel.  It  has 
now  come  to  signify  a  clergymen  not  having  charge 
of  a  parish,  but  employed  to  officiate  at  court,  in  the 
household  of  a  nobleman,  or  in  an  army,  garrison, 
ship,  Ac.  Such  officiuls  began  early  to  be  appoiutcd 
in  the  palace  of  the  Byzantine  emperors.  The 
practice  afterwards  extended  to  the  western  empire, 
and  to  the  courts  of  petty  princes,  and  even  of 
knights,  and  continued  to  subsist  after  the  Refor- 
mation. Forty -eight  clergymen  of  the  Church  of 
England  hold  office  as  chaplains  of  the  Queen  in 
England,  four  of  whom  are  in  attendance  each 
month.  Six  clergymen  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
haTe  a  similar  title'in  Scotland  ;  but  their  only  duty 
is  to  conduct  prayer  at  the  elections  of  Sottish 
representative  peers.  A  statute  of  Henry  VI II. 
limits  the  right  of  nominating  private  chaplains  in 
England :  thus,  an  archbishop  may  have  eight,  a 
duke  six,  a  baron  three  ;  and  chaplains  so  appointed 
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have  certain  privileges,  and  may  hold  two  benefices 
with  cure  of  souls. 

An  Akmv  Chaplain  is  a  clergyman  whose  ser- 
vices are  retained  especially  by  the  government  for 
the  soldiery  of  the  army.  There  have  been  such 
chaplains  lor  nmny  generations,  and  the  office  was 
at  one  time  regarded  as  a  saleable  penmUite ;  but 
the  system  was  reorganised  and  improved  in  17V5. 
Iu  recent  years,  Roman  Catholic  and  1'resbylerian 
chaplains  have  also  been  appointed — a  degree  of 
tolerance  not  known  in  continental  armies.  The 
chaplains  belong,  not  to  rcr/iiittnti,  but  to  brigade*, 
or  other  grou|«  of  regiments.  At  home,  they  are 
attached  to  the  military  stations ;  but  in  the 'field 
they  are  located  at  head-quarters,  at  the  hospitals, 
and  with  the  brigades.  The  officers  at  the  stations 
usually  arrange  for  the  men  to  attend  di\iue  service 
at  the  ncarc-t  |>arish-chureh  ;  but  this  still  leaves 
the  chaplains  many  duties  to  fulfil.  Where,  as 
S6metimes  happens,  there  is  no  regular  church  or 
chapel  near  at  hand,  the  C.  reads  and  preaches  to 
as  many  men  as  can  conveniently  group  themselves 
around  him  at  one  time,  and  thus  serves  many 
different  congregations  at  different  times  of  the 
Sunday.  He  visits  the  sick  at  the  hospitals,  and 
examines  and  encourages  the  regimental  schools. 
Among  the  wooden  huts  at  Aldcrshott  Camp,  a 
church  has  been  built,  which  is  rendered  available 
for  chaplains  of  different  religious  denominations 
iu  succession. 

When  the  system  of  army-chaplains  was  re- 
modelled in  I "!»*>,  n  chnplain-ijtncral  was  appointed; 
this  office  was  abolished  by  the  Duke  of  Welling- 
ton soon  alter  the  termination  of  the  great  war, 
but  revived  by  Mr.  Sidney  Herbert  in  lK-lrt.  The 
C.-general,  who  receives  £looo  per  annum,  has 
duties  partaking  somewhat  of  those  of  an  arch- 
deacon. He  assists  the  War  Office  in  selecting 
chaplain*,  and  iu  regulating  the  religious  matters  of 
the  army.  His  office  forms  one  of  the  17  depart- 
ments under  the  new  organisation  of  the  War  Office. 
Tin-re  are  about  80  chaplains  on  the  staff,  besides 
assistant-clergymen  nnd  chapel-clerks.  The  com- 
missioned chaplains  receive  from  1ft*.  to  28s,  per 
day  ;  and  there  are  always  some  on  half-pay  ;  while 
the  assistant-clergymen  receive  from  £joo  to  £!<><) 
a  year.  The  whole  expenditure  for  commissioned 
chaplains,  assistant-clergymen,  chapel-clerks,  and 
church  and  elmpel-books.  figures  in  the  Army  Esti- 
mates for  l'siVi — lKI',1  at  about  £15,000. 

Navy  Chaplain.  Kvery  ship  in  commission, 
down  to,  and  including  fifth-rates,  has  a  chaplain. 
The  Navy  Estimates  (1800— 1801)  provide  for  Oil 
commissioned  chaplains,  at  stipend*  vaning  from 
£100  to  £2.15  per  annum;  u  others  in  district 
guard-ships,  at  average  stipends  of  about  £175; 
and  Oft  on  half-pay,  at  5«.  to  1<»«.  per  day.  The 
chaplains  perform  divine  service  at  stated  times 
on  shipboard,  visit  the  sick  sailors,  and  assist  in 
maintaining  moral  discipline  among  the  crew. 

CHA'PI.ET,  a  garland  or  head-baud  of  leaves 
and  flowers.  In  heraldry,  a  C.  is  always  composed 
of  four  roses,  the  other  parts  being  leaves. 

CHA'PMAN,  a  trader,  but  popularly  applied  in  a  , 
more  limited  sense  to  a  dealer  in  small  articles,  who  j 
travels  as  a  jiedler,  or  attends  markets.  C.  is  from  | 
thnp,  equivalent  to  civ  up,  a  word  which  in  its  origin  j 
Signified  a  market  or  place  for  trading  ;  hence 
Chrapxitli,  Knttt  heap.    See  ('hap  Books. 

CHAPMAN,  Gkorce,  dramatist  and  translator, 
was  born  iu  1507,  educated  at  Cambridge  and 
Oxford,  and  was  the  contemporary  and  friend  of 
Spenser,  Johnson,  and  Shakspcarc.  His  first  play, 
entitled  The  Mind  licti^ar  of  Alexandria,  was 
printed  in  158V.     Up  to  1020,  ho  supplied  the 


theatre  with  tragedies  and  comedies,  and  some  of 
these,  after  the  fashion  of  the  time,  were  written 
iu  conjunction  with  other  dramatists.  As  a  writer 
for  the  stage,  C.  does  not  rank  high.  Despite 
many  nervous  passages,  his  plays  want  the  irra- 
diation of  a  constaut  genius,  and  his  characters  are 
unnatural.  As  a  translator,  he  has  no  equal.  His 
translation  of  the  JHad  is  the  finest  thai  has  yet 
been  executed  in  England,  and  in  reading  it,  many 
have  fell  with  Keatf — 

Like  some  walrher  of  the  skit  s 
When  u  new  planet  *«iuis  Into  his  lu-n. 

C.  seems  to  have  led  a  long,  temperate,  and  happy 
life,  unblasted  by  poetic  fire.  He  closed  his  career 
in  1034,  nt  the  age  of  77. 

CHAPPED  HANDS  and  CHILBLAINS,  a  lesser 
and  a  greater  form  of  disease  of  the  skin,  pro- 
duced by  r.i.due  exposure  to  extremes  of  cold  and 
heat,  and  affecting  chiefly  the  most  exposed  joints, 
the  skin  over  which  swells  and  cracks,  with  itching, 
pain,  and  heat  ;  in  the  most  severe  cases  there  is 
ulceration,  which  is  difficult  to  heal  in  proportion  to 
the  length  of  time  the  disease  has  been  neglected. 
Chilblains  may  generally  be  avoided  if  the  hands 
are  washed  always  with  tepid  water,  and  not 
habitually  exposed  to  great  cold,  or  when  cold, 
to  the  heat  of  a  fire.  When  formed,  they  may  be 
treated  with  oxide  of  zinc  ointment ;  or  with  a  dilute 
solution  of  borax,  in  glycerine  and  water;  or  with 
glycerine  alone,  slightly  diluted  with  water;  the 
hands  being  in  any  case  habitually  covered  with 
woollen  gloves  in  cold  weather. 

CHA  PTEK-HOrsE  (Fr.  chnpitrc),  the  building 
in  which  the  monks  and  canons  of  monastic 
establishments,  and  the  deans  and  prebendaries 
of  cathedral  and  collegiate  churches,  meet  for 
the  management  of  the  affairs  of  their  order  or 
society.  See  Cuiilpisal.  Chapter-houses  fre- 
quently exhibit  the  most  elaborate  architectural 
adornment,  as.  for  example,  those  nt  York,  South- 
well, and  Well*.  The  original  stained-glass  windows 
remain  at  York,  and  are"  of  exquisite  beauty.  On 
the  walls  of  that  at  Westminster,  the  original 
painting  has  been1  discovered.  Chapter  houses  are 
of  various  forms;  those  at  York  and  Westminster 
are  octagonal  ;  those  at  Oxford,  Exeter,  Canter- 
bury, Gloucester,  Ac,  are  parallelograms  ;  Lichfield 
is  an  oblong  octagon ;  Lincoln,  a  decagon  ;  and 
Worcester,  a  circle.  They  nre  always  contiguous 
to  the  church,  and  are  generally  placed  to  the  west 
of  the  transepts.  They  generally  either  open  into 
the  church,  or  are  entered  by  a  passage.  Chapter- 
houses were  often  used  as  places  of  sepulture,  and 
have  sometimes  crypts  under  them,  us  at  Wells  and 
Westminster, 

CHARA 'CE.K,  aquatic  plants,  forming,  according 
to  some  botanists,  a  distinct  natural  order  of  aco- 
tylcdonous  plants;  according  to  others,  a  sub-order 
of  Algre.  Their  stems  are  tubular,  consisting  either 
of  a  single  tube,  or  of  parallel  tubes,  a  central 
one  with  smaller  ones  applied  to  its  surface  ;  they 
are  either  pellucid  or  incrusted  with  carbonate  of 
lime,  which  is  not  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere  acci- 
dental incrustation,  but  belongs  to  their  pro|>er  struc- 
ture ;  and  they  have  whorls  of  symmetrical  tubular 
branches.  They  grow  in  stagnant  waters,  both 
fresh  and  salt,  are  always  submersed,  and  often 
completely  conceal  muddy  bottoms.  A  number  of 
species  arc  natives  of  Britain,  ail  belonging  to 
the  genus  ('hum.  The  organs  of  reproduction  are 
of  two  kinds — lateral  tfhtbulet,  and  axillary  nucule*. 
These  organs  have  caused  no  little  difficulty  to 
botanists  ;  the  nature  and  use  of  the  globuleit  in 
particular  being  by  no  means  well  understood. 
The  simple  cellular 'structure  of  the  C,  apart  from 
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all  consideration  of  their  reproductive  organs, 
dates  them  with  the  lower  Algw,  rather  than 


Chara  Vulgaris. 


phanerogamous  plants.  None  of  them  is  of  any 
known  u.*e.  It  was  in  the  C.  that  the  beautiful  phe- 
nomena of  Ci/doni*  (q.  v.)  were  first  observed.  Sir 
David  Brewster  discovered  that  each  of  the  minute 
calcarerous  particles  incrusting  the  C.  possesses 
double  refraction,  and  has  regular  neutral  and  depo- 
larising axes. 

Fotxil  Char  area. — The  calcareous  incrustation 
which  covers  the  organs  of  reproduction,  as  well  as 
tho  stems  of  some  C,  lias,  from  its  power  of  resist- 
ing  decomposition,  caused  the  abundant  preservation 
of  this  order  in  the  Tertiary  fresh  water  strata.  The 
nucules  originally  described  under  the  name  of  ?yro- 
goniitt,  and  supposed  to  be  foraminiferous  shells, 
have  been  noticed  by  E.  Forbes  in  strata  as  old  as 
tho  Middle  Purbeck  beds.  No  remains  of  these  have 
been  observed  in  newer  deposits,  until  we  find  them 
in  the  Tertiariea.  The  nucules,  associated  with 
Ltfmnaa  and  Planorbi*,  are  very  abundant  iu  the 
Eocene  Bembridgc  beds  (q.  v.). 

CHARACI'KIDjE.    Fee  Salmonip*. 

CHARACTER  (Or.  chara**,,  or  charatto,  which 
signifies  to  scrape,  cut,  or  engrave),  means  what  is 
engraven  on  an  object,  either  physically  by  the 
action  of  another  external  object  or  objects,  or 
morally  by  the  passions,  the  affections,  by  good  or 
evil  fortune,  and  by  what  we  designate  generally  as 
'circumstances.'  In  art,  the  expression  of  C,  either 
in  animate  or  inanimate  objects,  is,  after  correct  de- 
lineation, the  most  important  matter  to  be  attended 
to.  Though,  properly  speaking,  all  distinguishing 
marks  are  included  under  it,  it  is  more  generally  used 
to  designate  thoxo  which  mark  Individual  from 
individual,  than  species  from  species,  or  genus  from 
genus. 

CHARACTER  TO  SERVANT.  The  master  is 
under  no  legal  obligation,  cither  in  England  or  in 
Scotland,  to  give  ft  character  to  his  servant,  how- 
ever long,  faithfully,  or  efficiently  he  may  have 
served  him  ;  the  duty  of  bearing  testimony'  In  his 
favour  being  one  which,  however  binding  in  morality. 
It  has  not  been  found  convenient  to  enforce  by  posi- 
tive law  ;  but,  if  given,  the  character  must  be  strictly 
true,  or,  at  all  events,  in  accordance  with  the  mas- 
ter's belief,  otherwise  he  may  be  exposed  to  an 
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action  of  damages,  cither  by  the  servant  whom  he 
has  calumniated,  or  by  a  subsequent  employer,  whom 
he  has  deceived.  If  true,  however,  the  fact  of  its 
being  prejudicial  will  expose  the  master  to  no  risk. 
In  order  to  justify  the  giving  of  a  bad  character, 
however,  it  must,  in  general,  be  asked  for  by  the 
servant,  as  the  master  is  not  entitled  needlessly  to 
publish  the  servant's  defects.  In  that  case,  it  will 
lie  with  the  servant  to  prove  its  falsehood,  not  with 
the  master  to  prove  its  truth.  The  case  of  the  ser- 
vant being  known  by  tho  master  to  have  committed 
a  felon v  while  in  his  service,  ts,  however,  an  excep* 
tion  to  this  rule,  as,  in  a  case  so  extreme,  the  master 
is  at  liberty  to  waru  others  against  taking  him  into 
their  employment.  Even,  though  strictly  true,  the 
character,  if  prejudicial,  must  not  be  more  so  than 
the  circumstances  render  necessary.  Acts  of  petty 
dishonesty,  such  as  are  too  common  amongst  ser- 
vants, will  not  warrant  the  master  in  branding  him 
as  a  thief.  The  safe  course,  in  such  a  case,  is  to 
state  the  offence,  and  not  to  describe  it  by  a  geueral 
epithet,  which  may  convey  an  erroneous  impression 
of  its  magnitude. 

It  is  probable  that,  partly  from  the  thoughtless 
good-nature,  and  partly  from  a  selfish  desire  to  get 
rid  of  a  bad  servant  in  the  most  comfortable  manner, 
false  characters  are  given  in  favour  of  servants  very 
much  more  frequently  than  to  their  prejudice.  It 
is  desirable  that  masters  and  mistresses  should  have 
in  view  that  they  may  render  themselves  liable  in 
reparation  of  any  damage  which  can  be  shewn  to  be 
'  the  direct  result  of  thus  inflicting  on  a  stranger  a 
wrong  which  is  unquestionably  within  the  reach  of 
the  law. 

By  32  George  III.  c.  66,  personating  a  master,  and 
thus  giving  a  false  character  to  a  servant,  or  assert- 
ing in  writing  that  a  servant  has  been  hired  for  a 
period  of  time,  or  in  a  station,  &c,  contrary  to  truth ; 
and  any  person  offering  himself  as  a  servant,  pre- 
tending to  have  served  where  he  has  not  served,  or 
producing  a  false  certificate,  or  altering  a  certificate, 
or  pretending  not  to  have  been  in  any  former  service, 
&c.,  are  offences  at  common  law,  punishable  on  con- 
viction before  two  justices  with  a  fine  of  £20.  This 
statute  does  not  extend  to  Scotland. 

CHARACTERI'STIC.    See  Logarithms. 

CHARA'DE,  or  'syllable-puzzle'  as  the  Germans 
call  it,  is  an  amusement  which  consists  in  dividing 
a  word  of  one  or  more  syllables  into  its  couqionent 
syllables,  or  into  iu  com|H>ueut  letters,  predicating 
something  of  each ;  and  then,  having  reunited  the 
whole,  and  predicated  something  of  that  also,  the 
reader  or  listener  is  asked  to  guess  the  word.  As  a 
specimen  of  the  C.  depending  upon  syllables,  we  ad- 
duce tho  following : 

'  My  firtl  is  ploughed  for  various  reasons,  and  grain  is 
frequently  buried  in  it  to  little  purpose.  My  ttvotui  ia 
neither  riches  nor  honours,  vet  the  former  would  gener- 
ally be  given  for  it,  and  the  latter  is  often  tasteless  with- 
out it.  My  whole  applies  equullv  to  spring,  summer, 
autumn,  and  winter;  and  both  flsfi  and  tirsh,  praise  and 
censure,  mirth  and  melancholy,  arc  the  better  for  being 
in  it.   An*.  Sta-*on.' 

As  a  specimen  of  the  second  class  of  charades, 
we  take  the  following  happv  example  from  the 
French : 

'  Qnatrc  membrcs  font  tont  mon  bien, 
Mon  dernier  Taut  mon  tout,  et  mon  tout  ne  Taut  rien.' 

The  word  is  ?m>.  It  is  composed  of  four  letters,  of 
which  the  last — viz.,  o,  Is  equal  to  zero ;  the  whole, 
zero  itself,  being  equal  to  nothing. 

But  besides  charades  of  this   nature,  there  is 
another  kind  rather  popular  at  evening-parties— 
the  acted  C. :  tho  character  of  which  is  entirely 
I  dramatic.     Half  a  dozen  or  so  of  the  company 
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retire  to  a  private  apartment,  and  there  spree  to 
select  a  certain  word,  as  the  subject  of  the  C. ;  let 
us  supjwse  Innkeki'kb  The  next  thing  done  is  to 
take  the  tirst  syllable,  Inn,  and  arrange  a  tittle  scene 
and  dialogue,  each  member  taking  a  certain  part. 
This  being  accomplished,  the  amateur  actors  return 
to  the  druwing-room,  and  commence  their  perform- 
ance, the  rest  of  the  company  constituting  the  spec- 
tators. Care  is  taken  to  mention  conspicuously,  and 
vet  not  obtrusively,  in  the  course  of  the  dialogue, 
the  word  Inn,  which  is  the  subject  of  the  scene. 
On  its  conclusion,  they  again  retire,  and  devise  a 
new  series  of  incidents  for  the  word  Kekpkr,  gene- 
rally something  in  connection  with  n  menagerie  or  a 
madhouse.  This  being  also  represented,  they  retire 
for  a  third  time,  to  contrive  the  final  scene,  into 
which  both  words,  or  rather  the  whole  word,  Inn- 
keeper, must  be  dexterously  introduced  at  an  odd 
moment  when  the  spectators  are  thought  to  be  off 
the  scent.  The  company  are  then  asked  to  guess 
the  word.  In  order  to  the  effective  performance  of 
a  C.  of  this  sorr,  the  actors  must  possess  a  good 
share  of  inventiveness,  self-possession,  and  ready 
talk,  as  the  greater  portion  of  the  dialogue  has  to  be 
extemporised. 

CHARADRI'ADvE,  a  large  family  of  birds,  of  the 
order  Uinllatorrt,  and  tribe  Pnxnirontrit,  chiefly 
abounding  in  the  teni|>erate  parts  of  the  Old  World, 
and  generally  frequenting  sandy  unsheltered  shores 
and  open  moors  and  downs.  They  linve  a  short  bill, 
generally  soft  at  the  base,  hard  and  often  a  little  in- 
flated towards  the  tip;  long  and  powerful  wings; 
long  legs;  and  short  toes,  generally  only  three  in 
number,  and  all  directed  lorward,  but  sometimes 
they  have  also  a  very  small  hinder  toe.  They  run 
with  great  swiftness;  they  generally  congregate  in 
flocks,  at  least  during  certain  purls  of  the  year ; 
many  of  them  arc  nocturnal  in  their  habits  ;  many 
are  migratory.  The  Plovers  (C/iaritdriux)  haxe 
given  their  name  to  the  family,  which  includes  also 
Lapwings,  Pratincoles,  Oyster-catchers,  Turnstones, 
Sanderlings,  Ac. 

CIIAKIiOV  ROIT.E,  or  RED  CHARCOAL,  is  a 
variety  of  charcoal  obtained  by  subjecting  wood  to 
the  action  of  heated  air  ftom  furnaces,  or  of  steam, 
which  bus  been  raised  to  a  temperature  of  672  =  F. 
Air-dried  wood,  by  the  ordinary  process  of  charring, 
yields  at  tiie  best  21  to  20  per  cent,  of  black  char- 
coal; but  when  acted  on  by  heated  air  or  steam, 
as  mentioned  above,  36  or  42  per  cent,  of  ('.  R.  is 
obtained.  It  is  now  prepared  largely  in  France 
and  Belgium,  and  is  used  in  stoves  for  heating, 
and  in  the  preparation  of  gunpowder.  It  has  a 
dark-red  colour,  and  consists  of  about  75  per 
cent,  pure  carbon,  and  25  per  cent,  hydrogen  and 
oxygen. 

CHA  RCOAL  is  a  popular  term  applied  to  charred 
wood,  or  coal  produced  by  charring  wood.  There 
are  several  other  varieties  of  C,  however,  for  which 
see  Cakiion,  Animal  Ciiakcoal,  Wood  Charcoal, 

CoKK,  IiLAi  k-LKAK,  Ac. 

CHARCOAL  BLACKS  are  made  both  from 
animal  and  vegetable  substances— e.  g.,  burnt  ivory, 
bones,  vine-twigs,  peach-stones,  nut  and  other  shells, 
the  smoke  of  rosin  condensed,  Ac.  Those  which 
are  derived  from  vegetable  substances,  when  mixed 
with  white,  are  usually  of  a  blue  tint.  See  Lamp 
Black. 

CHARENTE,  a  considerable  river  in  the  west  of 
France,  rises  in  the  department  of  Haute-Vienne, 
about  1 I  miles  north-west  of  Chalus.  It  first  flows 
north-west  to  Civruy,  where  it  turns  southward 
into  the  department  of  Charenie  to  Angouleme, 
thence  it  flows  westward  past  Chuteiiuneuf.  Jarnac. 
ind  Cognac,  and  entering  Cbareute-lnferieure,  it 


I  runs  north-west  past  Snintes,  and  falls  into  tho 
Atlantic  below  Rochefort,  and  opposite  the  islands 
Oleron  and  Aix.  This  river  gives  its  name  to  two 
departments,  both  remarkable  for  the  productive- 
ness of  their  vineyards;  but  the  wines  are  mostly 
used  in  the  preparation  of  brandy  aud  liqueurs. 

CHA RENTE,  a  department  of  France,  formed 
chiefly  out  of  the  old  province  of  'mgoumois,  and 
situated  in  lat.  45"  ltV — 16U  8'  N.,  and  long.  IT  5o' 
E.  and  <r  30'  W.  Area,  about  22uO  square  miles. 
Pop,  379,081.  It  is  generally  hilly,  and  is  watered 
by  the  river  Charente,  above  noticed,  and  its 
tributaries,  the  Tardouerc  and  the  Bamiiat,  with 
I  the  rivers  Vienne  and  Dronne.  The  highest  chain 
of  hills  in  the  north  of  C.  is  a  continuation  of  the 
heights  of  Limousin,  forming  the  watershed  towards 
the  Loire.  Remains  of  marine  productions  show 
that  the  basin  of  the  C.  was  once  filled  by  the 
ocean.  The  soil  is  mostly  limestone,  here  and  there 
interrupted  by  banks  of  clay  and  gravel.  Only  a 
portion  of  the  arror.dtssement  Confolens  has  a  rich 
vegetable  clay-mould.  The  clay-soil  is  cool  and 
moist,  while  the  limestone  district  is  dry  aud  hot. 
The  hills  are  in  many  places  clad  with  chestnut 
forests.  The  climate  is  generally  mild  and  healthy. 
The  wines  grown  are  spirituous  and  fiery  in  flavour, 
and  are  chiefly  used  in  the  manufacture  of  Cognac, 
which  forms  the  most  important  of  the  exports. 
Truffles  grow  abundantly  in  several  parts.  Industry 
is  in  rather  a  backward  condition.  C.  is  divided  into 
the  five  arrondissements  of  Angouleme,  Cognac, 
Ruffec,  Barbezieux,  and  Confolens. 

CHARENTE-INFERIEURE,  a  maritime  depart- 
ment of  France,  which  includes  the  former  province 
of  Angoumois,  with  the  greater  jwi  t  of  Saintunge, 
and  a  small  portion  of  Poitou.  It  lies  in  lat.  45  5' 
— *|T  13'  N.,  and  long.  oJ  7'  E.— 1  Is'  W.  The 
Bay  of  Biscay  washes  its  western  boundary — the 
coast-line,  which  is  very  broken,  measuring  about 
1  no  miles.  Area,  2740  miles.  Pop.  481,060.  It  is 
watered  on  its  boundaries  by  the  Sevre-Niortaise  and 
the  Gironde,  and  in  the  centre  by  the  navigable 
Charente  and  the  coast-stream  Scndre.  The  surface 
is  level ;  ami  the  soil — near  the  coast,  intersected  by 
ridges  of  rock  and  sand-banks,  aud  protected  from 
the  sea  by  dikes — is  mostly  chalky  and  sandy,  but 
very  fertile,  producing  hemp,  flax,  saffron,  and  wine 
in  great  quantities.  The  commerce,  facilitated  by 
the  structure  of  the  coast,  and  by  canals  iu  the  in- 
terior, is  considerable,  consisting  chiefly  of  brandy 
and  sea-salt,  which  is  found  in  the  department  in 
great  abundance.  The  oyster  and  pilchard  fisheries 
are  important.  The  chief  harbours  are  those  of 
Rochefort,  and  La  Rochelle,  the  latter  of  which  is 
the  chief  town.  C.  is  divided  into  the  six  arrondisse- 
ments of  La  Rochelle,  Rochefort,  Marenues,  Saintes, 
Jonzae,  and  St.  Jean-d'Angcly. 

CH  A RENTON-LE-PONT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Seine,  situated  on  the  right  bank  of 
the  iMarne,  5  miles  south-east  of  Paris.  The  bridge 
over  the  river,  which  is  important,  from  a  military 
point  of  view,  being  considered  one  of  the  keys  of 
the  capital,  and  which  has  frequently  been  the  scene 
of  conflicts,  is  defended  by  two  forts,  forming  a  part 
of  the  fortifications  of  Paris.  At  the  other  side  of 
the  river  is  the  National  Lunatic  Asylum,  formerly 
called  Charenton  St.  Maurice,  and  now  St.  Maurice, 
simply.    Pop.  3700. 

CHARGE,  in  Heraldry.  The  figures  represented 
on  a  shield  are  called  charges,  aud  a  shield  with 
figures  upon  it  is  said  to  be  charged  (Fr.  chnrgi). 
The  charges  iu  a  shield  ought  to  be  few  in  number, 
and  strongly  marked,  both  as  regards  their  char- 
acter and  the  mode  of  their  representation.  The 
family  shield  belonging  to  the  head  of  the  house, 
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almost  always  is  simpler,  i.  e.,  ban  fewer  charges  ,  the  city,  and  was  often  adorned  with  splendid  art. 


than  the  shields  of  collaterals,  or  even  of  junior 
members 

CHARGE,  in  Military  Warfare,  is  a  sudden  and 
impetuous  attack  on  the  enemy,  by  horse  or  foot,  or 
both.  Its  object  usually  is  to  drive  the  enemy  from 
a  particular  position  ;  but  if  made  with  a  much 


The  war-C.  held  two  persons — ths  soldier  himself  and 
the  driver,  the  latter  of  whom  usually  occupied  the 
front ;  but  tl.e  chariots  used  by  the  Romans  in  their 
public  games  held  only  the  charioteer. 

The  oldest  war-cliariota  of  which  we  read  are 
those  of  l'haruoh  (Exodus  xiv.  7).    All  the  eastern 


litll.  G'aU.,  v.  l'J)  that  the  Britons  also  w  ere  familiar 
with  their  use. 

CHA'RITABLE  USES  and  LAW  OF  CHARI- 
TIES. The  law  of  England  has  always  anxiously, 
though  too  often  ineffectually,  sought  to  provide 


stronger  force,  it  may  result  in  his  actual  destruction.  ;  ""V,0".8,  ,M?d  lt|*'.",'  *  m!?  *.?  ,K'arn  .f,  0,u  ('a""r.(,.7^ 

CHARGE,  in  Military  Pyrotechny,  is  sufficient 
combustible  material  for  one  firing  or  discharge.  It 
ii  applicable  to  all  kinds  of  firings,  fireworks,  and 
explosions;  but  the  name  is  generally  given  to  the 
quantity  of  gunpowder  requisite  for  firing  off  a  gun, 

&c.    In  cannon,  this  varies  greatly,  from  i  to  T«ff  of  for  the  preservation  and  proper  application  of  the 

munificent  private  endowments  in  that  country  for 
charitable  purposes.  The  preceding  efforts  of  the 
legislature  in  this  direction  may  now  be  said  to 
have  been  superseded  by  the  Charitable  Trusts  Act 
of  11*53  (16  and  17  Vict.  c.  137;  amended  by  18 
and  l'J  Vict.  c.  124,  and  20  and  21  Vict.  c.  "*'•).  See 
Charitt  Comuissio.nkk-h.  As  these  statutes  now 
contain  a  s|Hcies  of  code  of  charity-law,  it  will 
here  ouly  be  necessary  to  mention  certain  general 
principles  which  govern  the  law  of  England  in  its 
relation  to  charities.  The  courts  of  equity  are 
those  which  in  general  take  cognizance  of  all 
charitable  uses,  or  trusts  of  a  public  description. 
Under  the  authority  of  theso  tribunals — or,  in  cases 
in  which  the  annual  income  does  not  exceed  £30, 
in  accordance  vith  the  act  ju>t  quoted,  under  that 
of  the  county  courts  of  the  district— trustees  may 
be  called  to  account  for  the  funds  committed  to 
their  charge,  or  new  trustees  may  be  ap|*>intcd, 
improvident  alienations  may  be  rescinded,  scheme* 
for  carrying  the  donor's  object  into  effect  may  be 


the  weight  of  the  shot ;  some  of  the  rifled  ordnance 
now  coming  into  use  are  remarkable  for  the  sniall- 
ness  of  the  C.  with  which  they  are  fired.  The  quota 
of  C.  will  be  mentioned  in  connection  with  the 
various  kinds  of  firearms  described  in  the  Knctfclo- 
ptujia.  In  breaching  a  wall,  a  greater  C.  is  neces- 
sary than  in  attacking  a  ship  or  a  column  of  troops, 
even  with  the  same  kind  of  gun  and  projectile. 

CHARGE.  In  the  law  of  Scotland,  a  ('.  is  a  com- 
mand to  perform  an  act,  conveyed  in  the  letters  of 
the  sovereign.  The  same  term  is  applied  to  a  mes- 
senger's copy  for  service,  requiring  the  person  to 
obey  the  order  contained  in  the  letters— ?.  g.,  a  C. 
on  letters  of  horning,  or  a  C.  against  a  superior. 

CHARGER  is  a  name  sometimes  given  to  a  war- 
horse,  accustomed  to  the  din  of  battles,  and  reliable 
under  circumstances  of  confusion  and  danger.  In 
the  middle  age*,  when  armour  was  used,  and  gun- 
powder unknown,  the  military  horses  were  barbed 
or  bardui  when  ridden  by  men-at-artus — that  is,  they 
were  nearly  covered  with  armour.    The  face,  the 


"I'll      lll'Ull      VV'tH->l      "IMI     UIUIUMI.         1IIL*  IIIL'       •       1*     '     II  • 

i  i  i  .1  i  ..i  i  i,  ,  judicially  considered  and  adopted,  and  everv  species 
head,  and  the  ears  were  covered  with  a  mask  called  J,         -f  „„.  ....       '.,  -'  


a  ehnnfron,  to  prevent  fright  when  charging  the 
enemy';  and  >in  iron  spike  projected  from  (he  middle 
of  the  forehead.  The  neck  was  defended  by  small 
plates  culled  crinirre*  ;  the  breast  by  a  jmtrimtl ; 
and  the  buttocks  and  haunches  by  eroupiire*.  These 
various  pieces  of  armour  were  mostly  made  of  metal, 
but  sometimes  of  touph  leather.  The  horse  wns 
occasionally  covered  with  chain-mail;  and  in  other 
instances  with  a  gambewn  of  stuffed  and  quilted 
cloth.  The  man  at -arms  generally  rode  another 
horse  when  not  charging,  to  relieve  the  C.  from  his 
great  burden.  The  barbed  or  bartte  horse  received 
its  name  from  an  old  French  word  implying  covered, 
clothed,  or  armed.  A  war-horse  is  still  called  a  C, 
though  uot  armed  on  in  ancient  times. 

CHARGES  D'AFFAIRES  are  fourth-class  diplo- 
matic agents,  accredited,  not  to  tho  sovereign,  but 
to  the  department  for  foreign  affairs ;  they  also  hold 
their  credentials  only  from  the  minister,  and  are 
sometimes  only  empowered  by  an  ambassador  to  act 
in  his  absence. 

CHA  RIOT,  in  ancient  times,  was  a  kind  of  car- 


of  relief  afforded  which  such  institutions  require. 
Where  the  management  of  the  charity  has  been 
confided  by  the  donor  to  governors  and  other 
functionaries,  the  law  will  not  interfere  with  their 
proceedings  unless  they  can  be  shown  to  be  squan- 
dering the  revenues  or  otherwise  abusing  the  trust. 
Where  the  crown  is  founder,  the  Lord  Chancellor  U 
visitor,  but  in  his  personal  character  only,  and  not 
as  judge  of  the  Court  of  Chancery.  As  regards  the 
nature  of  the  trusts  to  which  the  equitable  jurisdic- 
tian  of  the  chancery  extends,  it  is  necessary  to 
remark  that  the  word  cluiril<ib!r  here  includes  insti- 
tutions for  the  advancement  of  learning,  seieuce,  and 
art,  and,  indeed,  for  all  useful  public  purposes,  as 
well  as  for  the  support  of  the  poor.  It  also  com- 
prises all  donations  for  pious  and  religious  objects, 
under  which  arc  included  all  those  which  tend  10  the 
lienefit  of  the  Church  of  England,  or  of  any  body  of 
dissenters  sanctioned  by  law.  Roman  Carbolics 
were  admitted  into  this  category  by  2  and  3  Will.  c. 
116,  and  Jews  by  9  and  lo  Vict.  c.  50,  s.  2.  The 
charity,  or  other  benevolent  purpose,  however,  must 
be  public  ;  '  for  if  a  sum  of  money  be  bequeathed, 


riage  used  either  for  pleasure  or  in  war.    According  1  with  direction  to  apply  it  to  such  purposes  of  bene- 


to  the  Grceks.it  was  invented  by  Minerva;  while 
Virgil  ascribes  the  honour  to  Erichthonius,  a  mythi- 
cal king  of  Athens,  who  is  said  to  have  appeared  at 
the  Punatlu-naic  festival  founded  by  him,  in  a  car 
drawn  by  four  horses.  The  ancient  C.  had  only  two 
wheels,  which  revolved  upon  the  axle,  as  in  modern 
carriages.  The  pole  was  fixed  at  its  lower  extremity 
to  the  axle,  and  at  the  other  end  was  attached  to  the 
yoke,  cither  by  a  pin  or  by  rojies.  The  Greeks  and 
Romans  seem  never  to  have  used  more  than  one 
pole,  but  the  Lydians  had  carriages  with  two  or 
three.  In  general,  the  C.  was  drawn  by  two  horses. 
Such  was  the  Roman  Biga  (q.  v.),  but  we  also  read 
of  a  trina,  or  three-horse  C,  and  a  tjuailriga,  or  four- 
horse  one.    The  last  was  that  in  which  the  Roman 


volencc  and  liberality  as  the  executor  shall  approve,* 
or  even  '  in  private  charity,'  the  law  will  take  no 
notice  of  such  a  trust. 

Legacies  to  pious  or  charitable  uses  are  not  by 
the  law  of  England  entitled  to  a  preference,  though 
such  was  the  doctrine  of  the  civilians;  but  where  a 
deficiency  of  assets  arises,  they  arc  abated  in  propor- 
tion with  the  others. 

CUA'RITV,  SixTcns  or.  See  Sisters  or  Char- 
itt. 

CHARITY  COMMI'SSIOXERS.  A  body  of  com- 
missioners was  created  in  1853,  by  the  Charitable 
Trusts  Act,  16  and  17  Vict.  c.  137  "(see  Charitahlk 
Uses),  with  power  to  inquire  into  all  charities 


generals  rode  during  their  triumphal  entrance  into .  in  England  and  Wales,  with  reference   to  their 
704 
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nature,  objects,  and  administration,  nnd  the  amount 
and  condition  of  the  property  belonging  to  them. 
The  commissioners  have  power  to  coll  for  the  pro- 
duction of  accounts  and  documents  from  trustee*, 
and  to  appoint  inspector*  to  visit  and  report  on  their 
management.  The  statute  does  not  extend  to  Scot- 
land or  Ireland,  to  the  English  universities,  or  to 
the  city  of  London.  An  annual  report  of  their  pro- 
ceedings must  he  laid  before  parliament  by  the  com- 


CHARIVARI  is  a  French  term  used  to  desig- 
nate a  wild  tumult  and  uproar,  produced  by  the 
beating  of  |huh,  kettles,  and  dishes,  mingled  with 
whistling,  bawling,  groans,  and  hisses,  and  got  up 
for  the  purpose  of  expressing  a  general  dislike  to 
the  person  against  whom  it  is  directed.  The  etymo- 
logy of  C.  is  obscure;  the  Germans  translate  it  by 
Kat:riu,tusik\  the  English  of  which  is  ratrrmiulinp. 
In  France,  during  the  middle  ages,  a  C.  was  gener- 
ally raised  against  persons  contracting  second 
nuptials,  in  which  ca-c  the  widow  was  specially 
assailed.  On  these  occ.is.ions,  the  participators  in  it, 
who  were  masked,  accompanied  their  hubbub  by  the 
pinging  of  satirical  and  indecent  verses,  and  would 
not  cease  till  the  wedding  couple  had  purchased 
their  peace  by  ransom.  ('.  answers  to  the  English 
concert  upon  '  marrow-bone*  and  cleavers,'  with 
which  it  was  customary  to  attack  a  married  couple 
who  lived  in  notorious  discord.  It  was  also  got  up 
against  an  unequal  match,  such  as  when-  there 
was  great  disparity  in  age  between  the  bride  and 
bridegroom. 

Similar  customs  seem  to  have  existed  under 
difT  rent  names  in  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  some- 
times they  were  of  such  a  licentious  and  violent 
character  as  to  require  military  interference  to  put 
theiu  down.  Even  as  early  as  the  I  Ith  c,  the 
church  found  itself  forced  to  threaten  punishment, 
and  even  excommunication,  against  those  who  par- 
ticipated in  them.  In  more  recent  times,  the  ('.  has 
taken  a  purely  political  colouring  ;  as,  for  example, 
during  the  Restoration  in  France,  at  which  time, 
however,  the  popular  voice  began  to  seek  vent  by 
casting  its  satirical  darts  against  public  men  through 
the  pre-s.  The  papers  published  for  this  purpose 
were  called  (.'.,  the  wol  famous  among  which  is  the 
Cimkivaki,  which  was  established  in  Paris,  Decem- 
ber corn-ponding  to  the  English  publication, 
Punch. 

C1IARKO  V.    Sec  Kharkov. 

CHARLATAN*,  a  mountebank,  quack-doctor,  or 
empiric,  and  hence  any  one  who  makes  loud  preten- 
sions to  knowledge  or  skill  that  he  does  not  possess. 
The  word  seems  to  be  derived  from  the  Ital.  ciartart, 
to  babble  or  talk,  the  chief  art  of  the  C.  consisting 
in  talk.  Charlatanism  abounds  in  all  departments 
of  lilc,  and  manifests  itself  in  various  ways  accord- 
ing to  the  subject  and  character  of  the  person.  It 
changes  also  in  form  with  the  spirit  of  the  time. 
The  medical  C.  no  longer  appears  on  n  stage  in  the 
guise  ot  Doctor  Iroubeard,  but  as  a  line-dressed 
gentleman,  receiving  grateful  acknowledgments 
through  the  newspapers,  and  publishing  popular 
medical  boo'-s,  with  the  address  of  the  author,  and 
recommendations  to  apply  to  him.  It  hits  not  un- 
trequenilv  happened,  however,  that  extraordinary 
men  who  were  so  far  before  their  age  as  not  to  be 
under-tood  by  it,  such  as  Paracelsus,  hive  passed 
for  charlatans  until  more  justly  estimated  by  later 
times.  Several  books  have  been  written  on  the 
charlatanism  of  scholars.  .1.  B.  Mencke's  satire, 
J)-  i%,f!„faufria  Krtulitortun  (Leip.  171.V>,  is  a 
classical  work,  which  has  been  continued  by  Buschel 
in  his  book,  L'Ur  die  L'hai  lataneru  dtr  Oe  'Jtrhn  »,  it 
JAncAt. 


CHARLEMAGNE,  i.  e.  Charles  the  Great,  king 
of  the  Franks  (7(58 — 814  a.  p.).  and  Roman  em- 
peror (8ik» — 814  a.  p.),  was  born  on  2d  April,  742, 
probably  at  Aix-la-Chapelle,  and  was  the  son  of 
Pepin  the  Short,  the  first  Carlovingian  (q.  v.)  king  of 
the  Franks,  and  grandson  of  Charles  Martel  (q.  v.). 
On  Pepin's  death  in  768,  he  and  his  brother  Carlo- 
man  jointly  succeeded  to  the  throne.  By  Cai  Ionian's 
death,  and  the  exclusion  of  both  his  sons  from  the 
throne,  C.  became  sole  king.  In  772,  it  was  resolved 
in  the  Diet  at  Worms  to  make  war  against  the 
Saxons,  for  the  security  of  the  frontiers,  which  they 
continually  threatened,  and  for  the  extension  of 
the  Christian  religion.  C.  advanced  as  far  as  the 
Weser  in  772,  securing  his  conquests  by  castles  and 
garrisons.  Pope  Adrian  I.  now  called  him  to  his 
aid  against  Desiderius,  king  of  the  Lombards.  C. 
had  married  the  daughter  of  Desiderius,  and  had 
sent  her  back  to  her  father  because  she  bore  him 
no  children,  and  married  Hildegarde,  daughter  of 
the  Swabian  duke,  Godfrey.  Desiderius  had  sought 
revenge  by  urging  the  pope  to  crown  the  sons 
of  Carloman,  and  on  the  pope's  refusal,  had  laid 
waste  the  papal  territory.  C.  crossed  the  Alps  from 
Geneva,  with  two  armies,  by  the  Great  St.  Bernard 
and  Mont  Cenis,  in  77:{,  aijd  overthrew  the  kingdom 
of  the  Lombards  in  774.  The  Lombard  dukes 
acknowledged  him  as  their  king,  and  he  secured  the 
pojve's  fax  our  by  confirming  the  gift  w  hich  Pepin 
had  made  to  the  jmpal  see,  of  the  exarchate  of  Ra- 
venna. In  77d,  he  was  again  employed  in  the  most 
northerly  part  of  his  dominions,  reducing  the  Saxons 
to  subjection  ;  in  77*?,  he  suppressed  an  insurrection 
in  Italy  ;  in  777,  he  so  completed  his  victory  over 
the  Saxons,  that  their  nobles  generally  acknow- 
ledged him  ns  their  sovereign  in  an  assembly  at 
Paderborn.  Being  noxv  invited  to  interpose  in  tho 
wars  of  the  Arabs  and  Moors  in  Spain,  lie  hastened 
to  thai  country  in  778,  and  added  to  his  dominions 
the  regions  between  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Ebro. 
From  Spain  he  wus  summoned  in  haste  by  a  new 
insurrection  of  part  of  the  Saxons,  who  had  ad- 
vanced almost  to  Cologne,  but  whom  he  drove 
back  to  the  Elbe.  In  781,  he  went  to  Italy,  where 
the  pope  croxvned  his  second  son.  Pepin,  king  of 
Italy,  and  his  third  son,  Louis,  an  intant  of  three 
years  old,  King  of  Aquitaine.  The  Saxons  onco 
more  rising  in  arm*,  defeated  and  destroyed  a 
Prankish  army  on  the  Siintel  in  782,  which  C,  after 
a  new  victory,  fearfully  revenged  by  causing  no 
fewer  than  I.Vmi  prisoners  to  be  executed  as  rebels 
in  one  day.  A  more  'general  rising  of  the  Saxons 
followed,  but  in  7s>:> — 785,  the  Frnnkish  monarch 
succeeded  in  reducing  them  completely  to  sub- 
jection, and  in  persuading  their  principal  chief* 
to  submit  to  baptism,  and  to  become  his  faithful 
vassals.  Subsequent  insurrections  and  wars  in  Ger- 
many, between  this  year  and  8i:<>,  resulted  in  vic- 
tories over  the  Bulgarians  and  Huns,  nnd  in  the 
further  consolidation  and  extension  of  his  empire, 
the  eastern  boundary  of  which  now  reached  to  the 
Raab. 

In  8im\  C.  undertook  an  Italian  campaign,  which 
was  attended  with  the  most  important  consequences. 
Its  immediate  purpose  was  to  support  Pope  Leo.  III. 
against  the  rebellious  Romans.  When  (".,  on  Christ- 
mas Day,  8( Mi,  wus  worshipping  in  St.  Peter's  Church, 
the  pope  unexpectedly,  as  it  appeared,  set  a  crown 
upon  his  head,  and,  amid  the  acclamations  of  the 
people,  saluted  him  as  Carolus  Augustus,  emperor 
of  the  Romans.  Although  this  added  nothing 
directly  to  his  power,  yet  it  greatly  confirmed  and 
increased  the  respect  entertained  for  him,  such  was 
still  the  lustre  of  a  title  with  which  were  associated 
recollections  of  all  the  greatness  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire.   A  scheme  for  the  union  of  the  ucwlv  revived 
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Western  Empire  with  the  Empire  of  the  East, 
by  C.'n  marriage  with  Irene  (q.  v.),  the  Byzantine 
empress,  failed  by  reason  of  Irene's  overthrow. 
Alter  this,  C.  still  extended  and  confirmed  his  con- 
quests both  in  Spain  and  Germany.  He  laboured 
to  bring  the  Saxons  to  a  general  reception  of 
Christianity,  and  founded  bishoprics  for  thin  purpose. 
To  the  end  of  his  reign,  he  »u  incessantly  engaged 
in  wars,  and  insurrections  were  always  apt  to  break 
out  iu  the  frontier  putts  of  his  dominions ;  which  he 
endeavoured  to  secure,  however,  uot  only  by  military 
power  and  arrangements,  but  by  improvements 
in  political  and  social  institutions.  lib  views 
were  liberal  and  eulightened  to  a  degree  rare  for 
many  subsequent  ages.  Whilst  he  made  the  power 
of  the  central  government  to  be  felt  to  the  utmost 
extremities  of  his  empire,  he  recognised  in  'his 
subjects  civil  right*,  and  u  limitation  of  monarchic 
power  by  their  assemblies.  He  zealously  endea- 
voured to  promote  education,  agriculture,  arts, 
manufactures,  and  commerce.  He  projected  great 
national  works,  one  of  which  was  a  canal  to  con- 
nect the  Uliiue  and  the  Danube ;  but  he  deemed 
nothing  beneath  his  attention  which  concerned 
the  interests  of  his  empire  or  of  his  subjects. 
He  required  his  subjects  to  plant  certain  kinds 
of  fruit-trees,  the  cultivation  of  which  was  thus 
extended  northward  in  Europe.  His  owu  domains 
were  an  example  of  superior  cultivation.  He  had 
a  school  in  his  palace  for  the  sons  of  his  servants. 
He  built  sumptuous  |mlaces,  particularly  at  his 
favourite  residences,  Aix-hi-Chapelle  and  Ingelhcim 
— for  he  had  no  fixed  capital — and  many  churches, 
learned  men  were  encouraged  to  come  to  his  court. 
He  himself  jmssessed  an  amount  of  learning  unu*ual 
in  his  age;  he  could  s|>cak  Latin  and  read  (ireek. 
Ho  attempted  to  draw  up  a  grammar  of  his  own 
language.  C.  was  of  more  thun  ordinary  stature, 
and  of  a  noble  and  commanding  ap|>earance.  He 
was  fond  of  manly  exercises,  particularly  of  hunting. 
He  wus  too  amoro  us,  but  in  eating  and  drinking  he 
was  very  moderate.    His  fame  spread 

■"^Lju.     t0  a"  Par,s  °f  tne  world:  in  7ft8, 
Harun-al-Raschid   sent  ambassadors 
mR  r*am     i0  sa'ut<'  ''tin.     He   enjoved  good 
HLiygl    health  till  shortly  before  his  death, 
2i*i h  January  814.    Ho  was  buried  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle  (q.  v.),  in  a  church 
Crown  <ifC,  which  he  had  built  there.    He  was 
now  at  Vienua. 

succeeded  by  his  son  Louis,  stvlcd 
Louis  Ic  Dobonnaire,  the  only  one  of 
his  sons  who  survived  him;  but  the  greatness  of  his 
dynasty  terminated  with  his  own  life.  C.  is  styled 
Charles  I.  iu  the  enumeration  both  of  the  French 
kings  and  of  the  German  or  Roman  emperors. 
Besides  his  capilularit*  (q.  v.),  there  arc  extant 
letters  nnd  Latin  poems  ascribed  to  him.  His  life 
was  written  by  his  secretary,  Eginhard. 

CHARLEROI,  a  Belgian  town  and  fortress  in 
the  province  of  Hninaut,  stands  on  the  Smibre, 
between  Mods  and  Namur,  on  the  line  of  the 
Brussels  and  N'amur  railway.  The  population  is 
about  «5'mi,  who  c;irry  on  considerable  manufactures 
in  hardware,  glass,  woollen-yarn,  Ac.  The  district  is 
rich  iu  coal,  and  the  number  of  smelting-furnaces 
and  nail-f.ictories  in  the  neighbourhood  is  very 
great.  The  ironworks  of  Couliers,  which  yield  a 
third  of  all  the  cast  iron  produced  in  Belgium,  lie 
within  a  mile  or  two  of  the  town.  C.  possesses 
considerable  historical  and  political  interest  as  a 
fortress.  The  fortifications  were  begun  bv  the 
Spaniards  in  lOOtt,  but  falling  into  the  hands  of  the 
French  next  year,  they  were  completed  by  Vauban. 
After  six  exchanges  of  masters  between  the  French 
and  Spaniards,  the  Peace  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  1748, 
left  C.  in  the  possession  of  Austria.  In  171*4,  after 
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a  protracted  and  desperate  resistance,  it  was 
surrendered  to  the  French  by  capitulation,  when  the 
fortifications  were  demolished.  The  importance  of 
the  place  in  a  strategic  point  of  view  having  become 
apparent  during  the  canqiaigti  of  1815,  the  fortifica- 
tions have  been  since  restored. 

CHARLES,  surnamcd  II ARTEL — i.  e.  the 
Hammer—  was  the  son  of  Pepin  of  Heristal.  mayor 
of  the  palace  under  the  last  Merovingian  kings, 
and  was  born  about  6V<0  a.  d.  Alter  hia  father's 
death  in  714,  he  was  proclaimed  mayor  of  the  palace 
by  the  Austrasian  party.  King  Chilpcrie  and  he 
now  quarrelled,  and  a  civil  war  arose,  which  ended 
in  C.  becoming  undisputed  mayor  of  the  palace  and 
ruler  of  the  Frauks.  During  the  latter  years  of  his 
life,  he  indeed  allowed  the  nominal  throne  to  remain 
occupied — the  titular  kingB  being  mere  puppet* 
in  his  hands.  He  w  us  much  engaged  iu  wars  against 
the  revolted  Alemanni  and  Bavarians,  the  Saxons, 
Ac,  but  bis  importance  as  a  historic  personage  ia 
chiefly  due  to  his  wars  against  the  Saracens,  who, 
having  conquered  Septi mania  from  the  Western 
Goths  in  7"JO,  advanced  thence  into  Aquitaine, 
conquered  Bordeaux,  defeated  the  Duke  of  Aquitaine, 
crossed  the  Garonne,  advanced  to  the  Loire,  and 
threatened  Tours.  C.  defeated  them  between  Tours 
and  Poic tiers  in  782,  in  a  great  battle,  in  which 
their  leader,  Abd-ur-Rahman,  fell,  and  a  stop  was 
put  to  their  progress  in  Eurot>e,  w  hich  had  filled  all 
Christendom  with  alarm.  He  defeated  them  again 
in  7:i8,  when  they  had  advanced  in  the  Burgundian 
territories  as  far  as  Lyon;  deprived  them  of 
Languedoc,  which  he  added  to  the  kingdom  of  the 
Franks;  and  left  them  nothing  of  their  possessions 
north  of  the  Pyrenees  beyond  the  river  Aude.  He 
died  on  the  2 2d"  October  741,  at  Quicrey  on  the  Oise, 
in  the  midst  of  his  victories,  his  projects,  and  hia 
greatness,  having  the  government  of  the  kingdom 
to  be  divided  between  his  two  tons — Carloman,  and 
Pepin  the  Short. 

CHARLES,  Archduke  of  Austria,  third  son  of 
the  Emperor  Leopold  II- ,  wns  born  at  Florence, 
Sth  September  1771.  Whilst  vet  a  youth,  he  pur- 
sued military  studies  with  much  ardour;  and  after 
having  greatly  distinguished  himself  as  a  general  in 
inferior  commands,  he  was  intrusted,  in  1 7 '.♦♦">,  with 
the  chief  command  of  the  Austrian  army  on  Uic 
Rhine.  He  fought  with  great  success  against  Moreau 
at  Rastadt,  defeated  .lourdan  in  several  battles, 
drove  the  French  over  the  Rhine,  and  concluded 
his  victories  by  taking  Kehl  in  the  winter.  In  17l»9, 
he  was  again  at  the  head  of  the  army  on  the  Rhine, 
was  several  times  victorious  ovor  Jourdan,  protected 
Swabiu,  and  successfully  opposed  Massena.  In  18oO, 
bad  health  compelled  him  to  retire  from  active 
service ;  but  being  appointed  governor-general  of 
Bohemia,  he  formed  a  new  army  there.  After  the 
battle  of  llohenlinden,  he  was  again  called  to  the 
chief  command,  and  succeeded  in  staying  the  rapid 
progress  of  Moreau,  but  almost  immediately  entered 
into  an  armistice  with  him,  which  was  followed  by 
the  peace  of  Lunevillc.  In  18"6,  he  commanded  the 
unity  opposed  to  Mnssena  in  Italy,  and  fought  the 
hard  battle  of  Caldiero;  but  upon  bad  tidings  from 
Germany,  retreated  from  the  left  bank  of  the  Adige 
to  Croatia.  This  retreat  was  one  of  his  greatest 
military  achievements.  In  18no,  he  won  the  great 
battle  of  Aspern,  which  first  shewed  to  Europe 
that  Napoleon  wns  not  invincible;  but  he  did  not 
promptly  enough  fallow  up  his  victory,  and  Napo- 
leon, who  hastened  to  reinforce  his  army,  retrieved 
his  fortunes  at  Wngram,  and  the  archduke  was  now 
compelled  to  give  way  before  the  enemy,  till  he 
reached  Znaim,  w  here  an  armistice  was  concluded 
on  12th  July.    In  the  campaigns  of  1813  aud  1814 
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he  had  no  part;  and  lived  in  retirement  till  bis 
death,  3oth  April  1847. 

CHARLES  I.,  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and  f 
Ireland  (1625 — 1649),  wu»  born  at  Dunfermline,  19th 
November  16i»o,  and  was  the  second  son  of  James  I. 
of  England  (VI.  of  Scotland).  On  the  death  of  his 
elder  brother,  Henry,  in  1612,  he  became  Prince  of 
Wales,  and  heir-apparent  to  his  father's  throne ; 
to  which  he  succeeded  in  1625,  but  found  both  in 
England  aud  Scotland  a  contest  in  progress  between 
king  and  people.  He  had  inherited  from  his  hither 
the  must  extreme  notions  of  kindly  prerogative,  and 
he  mistook  the  general  movement  in  the  public 
mind  for  an  agitation  amongst  a  few  disaffected 
persona.  He  had  deeply  imbibed  his  father's  notion, 
that  an  Episcopal  church  was  the  most  consistent 
with  the  proper  authority  of  kings  ;  and  he  adopted 
severe  and  persecuting  measures  against  the  Puritans 
in  England  and  the  Presbvterinn*  in  Scotland.  He 
married  a  Roman  Catholic,  Maria  Henrietta  of 
France,  a  marriage  mo*t  displeasing  to  the  nation  ; 
and  even  so  far  despised  public  opinion  as  to  muke 
his  father's  favourite,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  his 
prime  minister  and  chief  adviser.  The  English 
parliament,  which  he  assembled  in  1623,  was 
resolved  upon  the  vindication  of  th?  national  liber- 
tic*,  and  was  therefore  very  sparing  in  its  grants 
of  subsidies,  while  that  of  1626,  instead  of  freely 
granting  supplies,  resolved  upon  the  impeachment 
of  Buckingham;  whereupon  the  king  threw  into 
nrisou  two  of  the  boldest  members,  Elliot  and 
Digges ;  dissolved  parliament ;  and,  to  procure  money, 
had  recourse  to  tiie  arbitrary  measures  of  forced 
loans,  aud  a  tax  upon  the  seaports  (*/iip-ntoney\ 
imposed  by  the  mere  exercise  of  royal  authority. 
By  nil  this,  public  feeling  was  more  and  more 
embittered.  In  162H,  ('.  found  it  necessary  again  to 
summon  a  parliament;  and  the  parliament,  very 
resolute  to  maintain  the  liberties  of  the  nation, 
presented  the  petition  known  in  history  as  the 
J'etitum  of  liijlit  (q.  v.).  C.  temporised,  conceded,  and 
finally,  although  the  assassination  of  Buckingham 
had  removed  one  cause  of  strife,  assumed  a  threaten- 
iug  tone,  aud  dissolved  the  parliament,  loth  March 
162'A  He  even  caused  dome  of  the  leading  members 
of  the  IIou.se  of  Commons  to  be  imprisoned.  He 
now  governed  for  eleven  years  without  a  |>arliamcnt, 
having  Laud  (<[.  v.)«nd  Stratford  v.)  for  his  chief 
advisers,  and  obtaining  for  his  cdL'is  t!ie  semblance 
of  a  legal  sanction  by  means  of  tnc  Star  Chamber 
v.).  All  this  while,  the  storm  was  gathering, 
the  love  of  lilterty  increased,  and  republican  prin- 
ciple* were  il'VclojH'd  aud  extended.  The  policy 
which  C.  adopted  was  that  of  more  severe  repres- 
sion. At  length,  i;i  hi-lS,  Scotland  assumed  an 
attituile  of  determined  resistance  to  the  imposition 
of  a  liturgy  an  1  of  Episcopal  church  government. 
The  National  Covenant  (q.  v.)  was  subscribed, 
IVsbytcriauism  was  completely  restored;  aud  in 
1639,  the  king  having  sLs-emb'ed  nn  army  for  the 
purpose  of  reducing  Scotland  to  subjection,  the  Scot- 
tish Covenanters  also  took  up  nrms,  mul  advanced 
to  the  English  border,  many  of  the  English  regarding 
their  approach  with  joy.  Ci\il  war  v. as,  however, 
prevented  for  the  time,  by  concessions  on  the 
part  of  the  king.  Unable  to  do  without  supplies  any 
longer,  ('.  summoned  an  English  parliament  in  1640, 
which,  instead  of  listening  to  his  d.'inand*,  began  to 
draw  up  a  statement  of  public  grievances.  C.  soon 
dissolved  the  parliament,  and  assembled  an  army  to 
resist  the  ScotR,  who  had  again  taken  up  nrms  and 
entered  Englaud;  but  his  army  was  defeated  by 
them  at  Ncwburn-upon-Tyne,  and  thev  advanced 
southward,  with  the  sympathy  and  good-wishes  of 
no  small  part  of  the  king's  English  subjects.  Much 
fcgaitist  his  will,  C.  was  now  compelled  again  to 


call  a  parliament,  whose  memorahlo  sittings  began 
on  8d  Norember  1640.  Both  Houses  were  resolute 
in  their  opposition  to  his  despotism.  They  began 
by  the  impeachment  of  the  ministers  and  high 
officers  of  state,  nnd  declared  the  decrees  of  the 
Star  Chamber  and  Court  of  high  Commission  to  be 
null  and  void.  They  passed  a  bill  in  favour  of 
triennial  parliaments ;  and  the  king  in  trepidation, 
gave  it  his  assent.  He  also  consented,  although 
against  his  own  convictions,  to  the  execution  of 
Strafford;  and  even  gave  his  assent  to  an  act  which 
provided  that  the  present  parliament  should  not  be 
dissolved,  prorogued,  or  adjourned,  without  its  own 
consent.  Hoping  to  win  the  favour  of  the  Scots,  he 
now  visited  Scotland  ;  but  whilst  he  was  there,  a 
rebellion  broke  out  in  Ireland,  accompanied  with  a 
fearful  massacre  of  Protestants.  The  prospect  of  a 
peaceful  accommodation  was  now  almost  destroyed; 
the  English  parliament  enlarged  its  demands ;  the 
king,  after  seeming  to  yield,  took  the  extraordinary 
step  of  suddenly,  on  4th  January  1612.  appearing  in 
the  House  of  Commons,  accusing  five  members — 
Pym,  Hampden,  Mollis,  Hazelrig.  nnd  Stroud — of 


high  treas 


demanding  that  thev  should  be 


delivered  up  to  him.  Both  Houses  of  parliament 
espoused  their  cause,  and  the  city  of  London  shewed 
a  determination  to  defend  them  by  arms.  C.  left 
London  with  his  family,  nnd  the  parliament  declared 
the  kingdom  in  danger.  Civil  war  began ;  the 
royalists  had  at  first  the  advantage,  but  the  national 
feeling  was  with  the  parliament.  Negotiations  were 
from  time  to  time  opened  or  renewed,  but  always  in 
vain.  After  the  battle  of  Nasehy,  on  13th  Juno 
1645,  in  which  his  army  was  almost  annihilated 
by  tho  parliamentary  troops  under  Fairfax  and 
Cromwell,  C.  was  compelled  to  seek  refuge  in  the 
Scottish  camp.  Negotiations  still  proving  fruitless, 
he  was  delivered  up  to  the  English  parliamentary 
army.  Negotiations  were  still  attempted  with  C. 
in  his  captivity  ;  but  resulted  in  nothing.  Finally, 
('.  fled,  was  taken,  refused  the  ultimatum  of  the 
army,  nnd  so  enraged  Cromwell  and  the  Inde- 
pendents, that  parliament  was  obliged  to  pass  an 
act  declaring  all  negotiation  with  the  king  to  be 
treason.  The  Presbyterians  of  England  and  the 
Scots,  who  were  always  haunted  by  the  idea  that 
there  was  something  sacred  and  inviolable  in 
monarchy,  thought  to  rescue  the  king  from  the 
hands  of  the  Independents,  but  were  defeated, 
and  all  the  Presbyterians  were  forcibly  expelled 
from  the  English  House  of  Commons,  which 
now  consisting  only  of  about  60  members — tho 
Rump  parlwinrnt — appointed  a  court  composed 
of  persons  from  the  army,  the  Bouse  of  Commons, 
and  the  city  of  London,  to  try  the  king.  The  court 
was  opened  with  great  solemnity  in  Westminster 
Hall,  on  20th  January  1649.  About  To  members 
took  part  in  its  proceedings.  On  the  27th  of 
January,  C.  was  condemned  to  death  as  a  tyrant, 
murderer,  aud  enemy  of  the  nation.  The  Scots 
protested,  the  royal  family  entreated,  and  the  court 
of  France  aud  States-General  of  the  Netherlands 
interceded,  but  in  vain.  On  3oth  January  164'.*,  he 
was  beheaded  in  front  of  tho  palace  of  Whitehall. 
In  his  last  hours  he  shewed  great  calmness  and 
presence  of  mind.  In  his  private  character,  C.  was  a 
man  of  cultivated  mini,  kind,  and  of  irreproachable 
life ;  but  in  political  affairs  he  was  unscrupulous, 
and  had  recourse  to  dissimulation  and  falsehood 
for  the  accomplishment  of  his  purposes.  In  tho 
estimation  of  many  who  do  not  condemn  it  on 
moral  grounds,  his  execution  was  a  great  political 
blunder.  From  the  restoration  of  Charles  II.,  tho 
3oth  of  January  was  observed  in  the  Church  of 
England  with  special  religious  services,  as  the  day 
of  King  Charlt*  the  Martyr.    This  commemoration, 
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offensive  to  great  part  of  the  community,  and  of 
the  members  of  the  Established  Church  itself,  was 
abolished  by  act  of  parliament  in  18511. 

CHARLES  II..  king  of  England,  Scotland,  and 
Ireland  (HUD — 1<>85),  the  eldest  son  of  Charles  I.,  was 
born  2Mh  May  1630,  and  weut  with  his  mother  to 
France  during  the  civil  war.  He  was  at  the  Hague 
at  the  time  of  his  fathers  execution,  and  immediately 
assumed  the  title  of  king.  He  meditated  an  expe- 
dition to  Ireland  for  the  assertion  of  his  claims, 
when  the  Scots  offered  him  their  crown  in  166o, 
and  proceeding  to  Scotland,  he  was  crowned  at 
Scone  in  the  beginning  of  1(151.  The  limitations, 
however,  under  which  he  received  the  crown,  were 
disagreeable  to  him,  and  he  hated  the  restraint  put 
upon  his  inclinations  by  the  Prcsbvteriau  clergy. 
Alter  the  defeat  of  the  Scots  at  Dunbar,  he  put 
himself  at  the  head  of  their  army,  in  hope  of  rousing 
the  royalists  of  England  to  his  support ;  but  was 
completely  defeated  by  from  well,  at  Worcester,  on 
3d  September  1651.  He  made  his  escape,  amidst 
many  dangers,  to  France,  where  his  situation  was 
by  no  means  agreeable,  ami  from  which  he  went  to 
Cologne,  and  afterwards  to  the  Netherlands.  After 


of  a  sheriff  disagreeable  to  the  court.  The  Ry*-Hou*e 
Plot  (q.  v.),  a  widely  extended  conspiracy,  and  in 
which  the  king's  natural  son.  the  Duke  of  Monmouth 
(q.  v.),  was  concerned,  was  discovered  in  1 683,  and 
co-<t  the  lives  of  a  number  of  persons,  amongst 
whom  were  Lord  Rustell  and  Algernon  Sidncv.  C, 
however,  apj>cars  to  have  recognised  the  necessity 
of  a  more  liberal  policy,  when  he  was  unexpectedly 
carried  off  by  death,  on  f.th  February  1685.  In  his 
dying  hours,  he  called  in  the  assistance  of  a  Roman 
Catholic  ptiest,  although  he  had  not  previously 
avowed  his  attachment  to  that  religion.  His  reign 
was  full  of  events  dishonourable  to  his  countrv,  and 
of  which  he  himself  was  generally  the  cause.  His 
life  was  most  dissolute ;  his  adulteries,  and  the 
profligacy  of  his  court,  scarcely  paralleled  in  British 
history.  He  had  an  affability,  however,  which  won 
for  him  a  certain  sort  of  |  opularity. 

CHARLES  V.,  surnamed   the   Wise,   king  of 

France  (1364 — 1880),  was  the  son  of  King  John, 

and  was  born  on  21st  January  1337.    His  father 

being  made  prisoner  by  the  English  at  the  battle  of 

Poictiers,  on  19th  September  1350,  he  assumed  the 

,  regency .    The  most  significant  events  which  occurred 
Cromwell  a  death,  the  desire  of  the  Kn-hsh  fV*  a    ll||(U.r  his  ^   were  ,hc  vigorous  eflorUI  of  tnc 

lourqeoisi*  to  deliver  themselves  from  the  tyranny 

and  the  peasant  war 
called  the  Jaryuerie  (q.  v.).  His  father  dying,  8th 
April  I otl4,  C.  ascended  the  throne,  and  by  his 
cautious  policy  rescued  the  kingdom  from  some  of  its 
troubles,  and  re-established  the  power  of  the  crown, 
which  had  been  much  shaken.  War  with  Ei  gland 
raged  for  a  number  of  years,  but  with  results  highly 
favourable  to  C,  who  stripped  his  enemies  of  all 
their  conquests  in  France,  except  a  few  fortified 
places.  He  died  10th  September  IS811.  C.  was 
fond  of  books  and  the  company  of  learned  men,  but 
was  not  above  the  natural  weakness  of  kings  for 
outward  pomp  and  magnificence. 

CHARLES  VI.,  king  of  Frnnce  (1S80—  1422), 
born  at  Paris,  3d  December  1368,  was  the  son  and 
successor  of  Charles  V.    He  was  oulv  13  vears  of 


settled  government  leading  to  the  restoration  of  the 

House  of  Stuart,  he  landed  at  Dover,  on  the  20  th  ^  m™u„  ^f'WiVvm 
May  lt'.tiu,  was  received  with  acclamation  by  the 
people,  and  ascended  the  throne  almost  untrammelled 
by  a  single  condition.  He  was  surrounded  by  men 
of  extreme  party-feeling,  among  whom  the  most 
influential  was  the  chancellor,  Clarendon  (q.  v.). 
The  persons  immediately  concerned  in  the  death  of 
Charles  I.  were  brought  to  the  scaffold  ;  Episcopacy 
was  restored ;  and  the  Presbyterians  and  other 
Nonconformists,  both  in  England  a:id  Scotland,  were 
subjected  to  great  hardship  and  persecution.  The 
king  was  extravagant,  and  soon  found  himself  in 
want  of  money  :  he  married  the  Princess  Catharine  of 
Portugal,  for  the  sake  of  her  large  dowry  ;  he  shame- 
fully sold  Dunkirk  and  Mardyke  to  the  French  ;  and 
for  a  pecuniary  consideration,  agreed  to  make  war 
against  the  United  Provinces,  although  such  a  war 


mis  contrary  to  all  the  feelings  of  the  English   ilKe,  wl""  }"*  f««h«T  Uk-rt.    For  several  years,  his 


uncle,  the  Ihike  of  Anjou,  acted  as  regent.  In  1388, 
C.  took  the  reins  of  government  into  his  own  hand, 

C  was  compelled    to    make  an  ignominious  !"ut  l,»  li,l'imo  w'.a8  FO  ol\va  "JB^^  »i<h 

■.    After  the  fall  of  Clarendon,  the  ministry  '"*»"'tv,    that    party-stt.le    raged   without  much 

check.  The  two  great  families  whose  influence 
divided  the  nation,  were  those  of  Orleans  and  Bur- 
gundy. It  was  the  Orleans  party  which  called  in 
the  assistance  of  the  English,  and  brought  about  the 
battle  of  Agincourt.  so  disastrous  to  the  French 
nation.  Subsequently  the  Burgundinns  allied  them- 
selves to  the  English,  who  laid  waste  t lie  whole  of 
'.  !  northern  France.  In  the  midst  of  these  calamities, 
C.  died  i!lst  October  1122. 


)>eople  end  the  interests  of  English  commerce.  The 
Dutch  licet,  under  De  Ruyter,  entered  the  Thames, 
an  I 

peace. 

known  as  the  Cabal  (q.  v.)  ministry  came  into  |K)wer 
— a  ministry  hateful  to  the  country,  composed  of 
unprincipled  men,  and  bent  upon  the  restoration  of 
Popery  and  absolute  monarchy.  C.  sought  to  eon- 
ciliate  the  people  by  the  Triji'r  Atliittir,;  in  May  100S, 
with  Sweden  and  the  States  (ietieral ;  but  the  French 
court  soon  found  means  to  persuade  him  again  to 
make  war  against  the  United  Provinces.  He  basely 
accepted  pecuniary  gifts  and  a  pension  from  the  I 
French  government  ;  and,  as  even  this,  with  all  that  | 
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he  could  get  from  his  parliament,  was  insufficient  ;  the  son  and  successor  of  Charles  VI.,  was  born  on 
for  his  expense*,  he  had  recourse  to  illegal  means  of .  22d  February  Mo:;.    On  his  father's  death  he  w  as 


raising  money.  The  story  of  the  /'<>y»'xA  Plot 
(q  v.  |  against  the  life  r>f  the  king  caused  pro- 
digious excitement  amongst  the  people,  and  Lord 
Stafford  and  many  other  persons  were  most  unjustly 
brought  to  the  scaffold.  The  parliament  of  l<',7t>, 
very  much  against  l!ie  vwll  of  die  court,  enacted  the 
celebrated  H>>><i*  <;,,j,".i  A<(  (q.  v.);  and  a  bill  was 
under  consideration  for  the  exclusion  of  the  king's 
brother,  ihe  Dul.e  of  York,  from  the  throne,  on 
account  of  hi*  avowal  of  the  Roman  Catholic  teligion. 
The  hi:  g,  at  this  period  of  his  reign,  had,  however, 
completely  i-ril  lied  the  Pre.-hvterialis  of  Scotland, 


at  the  head  of  an  army,  with  which  he  held  posses- 
sion of  the  southern  provinces  of  the  kingdom;  Paris 
and  the  north  being  in  the  hands  of  the  Knglish. 
who  proclaimed  Henry  VI.  of  England  king  of 
France,  and  appointed  the  Duke  of  Bedford  regent. 
For  some  time  the  events  of  wr.r  were  unlavoitrablg 
to  ('..who  was  compelled,  in  142 1.  to  evacuate  <  ham- 
pagtie.  and.  in  1125,  Maine.  In  1120,  the  fount 
Dur.oi*  gained  the  first  victory  over  the  English  at 
Mnntargis  ;  but  in  the  year  follow  ing  they  be-ieged 
Orleans,  a  place  of  great  importance  to  ('.,  as  *eeur- 
ing  a  connection  with  the  north,  and  he  was  roused 


and  v.  1  j  more  ah-olu'e  than  a:iv  of 


iredecessors   to  fre-h  energy.    At  tl 


hv 


1,  Joan  of  Are 
her  wonderful 


had  been  01  cither  of  the  British  thrones.    Mo*t  '  (q.  v.  I,  the  Mi.id  of  Orler 

arbiter  v  tai  a.-nr  •-  wer ■>  adopted.  The  city  of  London  '  courage  and  confidence  of  a  heavenly  mission,  roused 
was  deprived  of  i t -*  privileges,  because  ol  the  election  '  the  fervour  both  of  nobles  and  people.    The  siege  of 
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Orleans  was  raised  in  May  1429;  the  English  retired 
disheartened,  and  gradually  lout  their  acquisitions  in 
France.  A  treaty  between  the  French  king  and  the 
Duke  of  Burgundy  greatly  advanced  the  French 
cause.  In  U36,  C.  entered  Paris;  and  during  the 
further  progress  of  the  war,  the  English  lost  ull  their 
strongholds  except  Calais.  In  1452,  they  were  finally 
defeated  at  Castillon.  After  he  established  on 
bid  throne,  C.  devoted  himself  to  the  reorganisation 
of  the  government,  in  which  everything  had  fallen 
into  confusion,  but  shewed  a  strong  anxiety  to  frame 
it  according  to  a  scheme  of  perfect  despotism,  and 
for  this  purpose  to  provide  him-clf  «ith  a  powerful 
and  well-disciplined  standing  army,  which  caused 
some  discontentment  among  the  nobles  of  his  king- 
dom. His  government,  however,  was  mild,  and 
under  it  France  recovered  iu  sonic  measure  from 
the  effects  of  the  terrible  calamities  which  it  had 
endured.  His  last  years  were  embittered  by  the 
conduct  of  his  son,  the  Dauphin,  afterwards  Louis 
XI. ;  and  his  apprehension  that  his  son  would  poison 
him  was  so  strong,  that  his  consequent  abstinence 
from  food  is  supposed  to  have  hastened  his  death, 
which  took  place  at  Mclun  no  22d  July  1461. 

CHARLES  VIII.,  king  of  France  (1183— 149R). 
was  bom  at  Amhoise  on  3»»th  June  1470,  and 
succeed-d  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  father, 
Louis  XI.  For  some  time  the  government  was 
carried  on  under  the  regency  of  his  sister,  Anne  of 
Beaujeu.  When  C.  attained  his  twenty-first  year, 
he  took  the  royal  power  into  his  own  hand,  and 
soon  developed  a  bold  and  ambitious  spirit.  The 
most  important  incident  of  his  career  was  his 
conquest  of  Naples  in  14!>5,  to  the  throne  of  which 
ho  believed  he  had  a  claim.  The  Italian  princes 
and  other  European  potentates  were  alarmed  by 
his  success.  A  league  was  hastily  formed  between 
the  pope,  the  emperor  of  Germany,  Ferdinand  of 
Spain,  the  republic  of  Venice,  and  Sforza,  Duke  of 
Milan,  to  opposo  his  return  to  France.  C,  however, 
gallantly  broke  through  the  allied  forces  near 
Piaccnr.a,  and  effected  a  retreat  to  his  own  country. 
It  was  with  difficulty  he  was  hindered  by  his  coun- 
cillors from  resuming  his  warlike  designs  on  Italy. 
C.  is  also  said  to  have  meditated  the  expulsion  of 
the  Turks  from  Europe,  and  making  himself  emperor 
of  Constantinople;  having  received  from  Andreas 
Paln-ologus,  the  grandson  of  the  Inst  Grecian  emperor, 
a  transference  of  his  claims  to  the  Byzautinc  throne. 
Ho  died  7th  April  1498. 

CHARLES  IX.,  king  of  France  (1560—1574),  the 
second  son  of  Henry  II.  and  of  Catharine  de'  Medici 
(q.  v.),  was  born  at  St  Germain-cn-Layo  on  27th 
June  1550,  and  on  5th  December  1560  succeeded  to 
the  throne  on  the  death  of  his  brother,  Francis  II. 
His  character  was  a  compound  of  passion,  acuteness, 
hcartleasnesa,  and  cunning.  Although  only  24  years 
of  age  when  he  died,  so  well  had  his  detestable 
mother  trained  him  to  a  love  of  perfidy  and  crueltv, 
that  he  found  time,  with  her  assistance  and  that  of 
the  Guises,  to  perpetrate  an  act  so  hideously  diabo- 
lical, that  all  civilised  Europe  still  shudders  at  the 
recollection.  The  mnssacre  of  St  Bartholomew's 
(q.  v.),  24th  August  1572,  was  the  culmination  of 
a  series  of  treacheries  towards  the  Huguenots, 
which  disgraced  his  reign.  The  result  was,  that 
civil  war  broke  out  anew,  and  assumed  a  very 
threatening  character,  as  political  malcontents  asso- 
ciated themselves  with  the  Protestants.  C.  died 
May  30,  1574. 

CHARLES  X.,  king  of  France  (1824—1830), 
third  son  of  the  Dauphin  Louis,  and  grandson  of 
Louis  XV.,  was  bom  at  Versailles,  9th  October 
1757.  He  received  the  title  of  Count  d'Artois,  and 
in  1778  mar.ied  Maria  Theresa  of  Savoy.  After 
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the  events  of  14th  July  1789,  he  and  the  Princ« 
of  Condo  took  the  lead  in  the  emigration.  Iu 
1796,  he  sailed  from  England  with  a  squadron  under 
Commodore  Warren,  on  an  expedition  to  the  western 
coasts  of  France,  whereupon  twenty  departments 
rose  in  insurrection  ;  but  he  had  not  courage  to  land 
and  place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  insurgents, 
whom  he  basely  left  to  the  vengeance  of  the  repub- 
licans. Detested  now  by  the  royalists  of  France,  anil 
despised  by  the  British,  he  lived  in  obscurity  until" 
the  allies  entered  Paris  in  1814,  when  he  appeared 
in  France  as  lieutenant-general  of  the  kingdom, 
and  issued  a  proclamation  announcing  the  end  of 
despotism,  of  conscription,  and  of  oppressive  taxes. 
After  the  second  restoration,  he  took  little  open 
part  in  politics,  but  lived  surrounded  with  priests, 
Jesuits,  and  nobles  of  the  old  school ;  and  in  this 
circle  originated  the  tyrannical  and  unconstitu- 
tional measures  to  which  even  Louis  XVIII.  made 
considerable  opposition,  but  which  at  this  timo 
disgraced  the  government  of  France.  The  death 
of  Louis,  on  16th  September  1824,  brought  C.  to 
the  throne.  He  took  the  oath  of  adherence  to 
the  charter,  but  soon  displayed  his  intention  of 
restoring  as  much  as  possible  the  absolutism  of 
the  old  French  monarchy.  Popular  discontent 
rapidly  increased.  A  royul  speech,  of  a  threatening 
character,  on  2d  March  183<>,  was  followed  by  an 
address  of  remonstrance,  signed  by  221  deputies, 
upon  which  the  king  dissolved  the  chambers.  The 
deputies  who  signed  the  address  were  oil  re-elected, 
but  the  court  taking  fresh  courage  from  the  success 
of  the  expedition  to  Algiers,  the  celebrated  ordi- 
nances of  25th  July  were  signed  by  the  kinp,  putting 
an  end  to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  already  largely 
curtailed,  appointing  a  new  mode  of  election,  and 
dissolving  the  recently  elected  chamber.  The 
capital  took  up  arms,  the  guards  refused  to  act,  and 
the  king  soon  found  himself  compelled  to  flee.  As 
a  last  resort,  he  abdicated  the  throne,  on  2d 
August  1830,  in  favour  of  his  grandson,  Henry, 
Duke  of  Bordeaux  ;  the  Dauphin  also  consenting  to 
this  act.  But  it  was  too  late;  the  revolution  was 
accomplished,  and  Louis  Philippe,  Duke  of  Orleans, 
was  chosen  king  of  the  French.  C.  made  his  escape 
to  England,  resided  for  gomo  time  at  Holyrood,  and 
afterwards  at  Prague.  He  took  no  part  in  tho 
political  intrigues  aud  attempts  of  the  Duchess 
de  Berri.  He  died  of  cholera  at  Goir,  on  6th 
November  1836.  His  only  surviving  descendant, 
in  the  male  line,  is  his  grandson,  the  Count  of 
Chambord  (q.  v.). 

CHARLES  IV,  German  emperor  (1316—1878), 
was  born  at  Prague  in  1316,  and  was  the  son  of  King 
John  of  Bohemia,  of  the  House  of  Luxembourg,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  of  Crecy.  At  the  instigation  of 
Pop©  Clement  VI.,  to  whom  he  had  previously  taken 
an  oath  of  humiliating  submission  at  Avignon,  ho 
was  elected  emperor  by  a  portion  of  the  electors  on 
Uth  July  1346,  although  Louis  IV.  then  actually 
filled  the  imperial  throne.  But  even  after  the 
death  of  Louis,  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  he 
obtained  secure  possession  of  it.  He  was  crowned 
king  of  Italy  at  Milan  in  1354,  and  emperor  at 
Rome  in  1365.  In  1356,  ho  issued  the  Golden  Bull 
(q.  v.),  the  fundamental  law  concerning  the  election 
of  German  emperors;  in  defiance  of  the  very  letter 
of  which  he  afterwards,  by  lsrgo  bribes,  secured  for 
his  own  son,  Wenceslaus,  the  succession  to  tho 
empire.  He  died  at  Prague,  29th  November  1378. 
C.  was  an  artful  politician,  but  destitute  of  true 
greatness.  He  sought  the  support  of  the  clergy  by 
undue  concessions,  sold  rights  and  privileges  in 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  empire  for  money,  aud 
cared  chiefly  for  the  prosperity  of  his  hereditary 
kingdom  of  Bohemia. 
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CHARLES  V.,  German  emperor,  wu  born  at 
Ghent  on  24th  February  1500.  He  was  the  eldest 
son  of  Philip,  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  of  Joanna, 
the  daughter  of  Ferdinand  and  Isabella  of  Spain. 
Philip's  parents  were  the  Emperor  Maximilian  and 
Maria,  daughter  and  heiress  of  Charles  the  Bold, 
Duke  of  Burgundy.  On  the  death  of  his  grand- 
father, Ferdinand,  in  IS  16,  C.  took  possession  of 
the  throne  of  Spain  by  the  title  of  Charles  I.,  his 
mother  Joanna  being  of  disordered  intellect  and 
incapable  of  reigning.  He  was  not,  however,  very 
favourably  received  by  the  Spanish  nobles,  who 
were  doubtful  of  his  right,  and  jealous  of  the  fol- 
lowers whom  he  brought  from  the  Low  Countries, 
where  he  had  been  educated.  All  the  abilities  of 
his  famous  minister  Ximenes  (q.  v.)  were  requisite 
to  prevent  an  open  revolt.  On  the  death  of  Maxi- 
milian in  1519,  C.  was  elected  German  emperor 
from  amongst  a  number  of  competitors,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  the  Elector  Frederic  of 
Saxony.  In  his  earlier  years  he  hud  been  frivol- 
ous and  dissolute,  but  he  now  became  mindful 
of  the  duties  and  dignity  of  his  high  position. 
On  22d  October  1520,  he' was  crowned  at  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  and  received  from  the  pope  the  title 
of  Roman   emperor.     He  ascended  the  imperial 


throne  at  a  time  when  Germany  was  in  a  state  of 
unprecedented  agitation  concerning  the  doctrines 
proclaimed  by  Luther.  To  restore  tranquillity,  a 
great  diet,  was  held  at  Worms  in  1521,  Luther's 
declaration  of  his  principles  before  which  forms  a 
well-known  and  important  passage  in  the  history 
of  the  Reformation.  In  1522  he  reduced  to  sub- 
jection the  towns  of  Castile,  which  had  leagued 
themselves  together  for  the  maintenance  of  their 
ancient  liberties,  ne  was  likewise  successful  in  his 
war  against  the  Turks  tinder  Solyman  the  Great.  C. 
was  involved  also  in  a  struggle  of  long  duration  with 
France,  in  which,  after  many  alternations  of  fortune, 
his  armies  at  last  drove  the  French  from  the  greater 

Iwirt  of  their  conquests  in  Italy  ;  and  Francis  I.  of 
•Vance  fell  into  his  hands  as  a  prisoner,  after  a  battle 
by  which  the  siege  of  Pa  via  was  raised  on  24th  Feb- 
ruary 1525. 

The  pope,  however,  began  to  grow  alarmed  at  his 
victories,  and  therefore  allied  himself  with  France 
and  the  principal  Italian  states,  and  released  the 
king  of  France  from  the  obligations  under  which 
he  had  come  by  his  treaty  with  Charles.  It  was 
the  pope's  object  to  exclude  C.  from  all  dominion 
in  Italy ;  but  the  emjnjror's  forces  under  Charles 
of  Bourbon,  the  former  Constable  of  France,  took 
Rome  itself  by  storm,  plundered  it,  and  made  the 
po|iC  prisoner.  C.  pretended  great  regret  for  this, 
went  into  mourning  with  all  his  court,  and  caused 
prayers  to  be  said  for  the  pope's  liberation,  whilst 
by  his  own  directions  the  pope  was  kept  for  seven 
months  a  captive.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1529,  on 
terms  most  favourable  for  the  emperor.  ne  now 
thought  to  put  an  end  to  the  religious  differences 
in  Germany,  and  to  repel  the  Turks,  who  had  over- 
run Hungary  and  laid  siege  to  Vienna.  But  the 
Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1580,  proved  how  vain  was 
the  hope  of  restoring  the  former  state  of  things  in 
Germany;  and  the  emperor  refusing  to  recognise 
the  confession  of  the  Protestants,  they  refused  to 
help  him  against  the  Turks.  In  1531,  the  Protes- 
tant princes  formed  the  league  of  Smalcald  (q.  v.), 
and  allied  themselves  with  France  and  England 
for  their  own  protection.  This,  and  the  continued 
assaults  of  tho  Turks,  compelled  the  emperor  to 
yield  in  some  measure  to  the  demands  of  the 
Protestants.  In  1535,  C.  undertook  an  expedition 
from  Spain  against  the  pirate  Barbarossa,  who 
had  established  himself  in  Tunis,  and  whose  vessels 
did  prodigious  injury  to  the  commerce  of  Spain 

no 


and  Italy.  In  this  expedition  he  was  completely 
successful,  and  set  free  no  fewer  than  22,000 
Christiana,  who  had  been  held  aa  slaves.  War 
again  broke  out  with  France;  an  armistice  for 
ten  years  was  concluded  in  1538;  and  C.  even 
visited  Paris,  where  he  was  magnificently  enter- 
tained. But  the  war  broke  out  afresh  in  1542, 
and  terminated  in  favour  of  the  emperor ;  who  also 
triumphed  in  the  battle  of  Miihlberg,  25th  April 
1547,  over  the  Protestant  princes  of  Germany,  and 
deprived  the  Elector  John  Frederic  of  Saxony  of 
his  territories.  But  he  shewed  so  plainly  his 
intention  of  converting  the  German  empire  into 
a  hereditary  possession  of  his  family,  that  new 
opposition  arose,  and  C.  was  compelled  to  flee 
before  the  arms  of  Duke  Maurice  of  Saxony  and 
the  Protestants,  and  in  1552  to  promise  them  the 
peaceful  exercise  of  their  religion,  which  was 
confirmed  by  the  Diet  at  Augsburg  in  1555.  Henry 
II.  of  France  also  took  from  C.  some  parts  of 
Lorraine.  His  health  failing,  C.  now  declared,  in 
an  assembly  of  the  States  at  Louvaine,  his  resolu- 
tion to  seek  repose,  and  devote  the  remainder  of 
his  days  to  God.  Ho  resigned  the  government  of 
his  dominions  to  his  son,  for  whom,  however,  he 
vainly  sought  to  secure  the  imperial  throne;  and 
having  relinquished  to  him  the  crown  of  Spain  on 
15th  January  1556,  he  retired  to  the  monastery  of 
Yuste,  in  Estremadura,  where  he  spent  two  years 
partly  in  mechanical  amusements,  partly  in  reli- 
gions exercises,  which  are  said  to  have  assumed  a 
character  of  the  most  gloomy  asceticism,  and  died 
on  21st  September  1558.  By  his  wife  Isabella, 
daughter  of  King  Emmanuel  of  Portugal,  he  had 
one  son,  his  successor,  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  two 
daughters.  His  brother  Ferdinand  succeeded  him 
in  the  empire. 

CHARLES  VI.,  German  emperor  (1711—1740), 
the  last  of  the  proper  male  line  of  the  House  of 
Hapsburg,  was  the  secoud  son  of  the  Emperor 
Leopold  I.,  and  born  1685.  His  father  intended  for 
him  the  crown  of  Spain;  but  Charles  II.  of  Spain, 
yielding  to  French  intrigues,  assigned  it  by  testa- 
ment to  Philip  of  Anjou,  whereupon  arose  the  great 
war  of  the  Spanish  succession— Britain  and  Holland 
taking  part  with  the  emperor  against  France,  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  balance  of  power  in  Europe. 
C.  was  acknowledged  by  the  allies  as  Charles  III. 
of  Spain,  but  had  not  succeeded  in  obtaining  per- 
manent possession  of  the  kingdom,  when  the  death 
of  his  brother,  the  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  recalled  him 
to  Germany  in  171 1 ;  and  as  he  now  became  emperor 
of  Germany,  Britain  and  Holland  concluded  the 
Peace  of  Utrecht  with  France  in  1713.  C.  continued 
the  war  for  some  time  longer;  but  was  at  last 
obliged  to  give  up  his  claim  to  Spain,  being 
confirmed,  however,  in  possession  of  the  Spaniso 
Netherlands  and  of  the  Spanish  possessions  in  Italy. 
Success  attended  his  arms  in  a  war  against  tho 
Turks,  and  in  a  war  with  Spain,  which  arose  out  of 
the  projects  of  the  Spanish  minister  Alberoni,  and 
in  which   tho  Quadruple  Alliance  was  formed — 


France,  Britain,  and  Holland  joining  the  emperor 
against  Spain.  But  C,  having  lost  his  only  son,  and 
being  very  anxious  to  secure  the  throne  to  his  own 


descendants,  named  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa 
(q.  v.),  as  his  heiress,  by  a  Praffmatic  Sanction  (q.  r.\ 
to  which  he  had  much  difficulty  in  obtaining  the 
consent  of  some  of  tho  German  states  and  some 
foreign  powers;  and  to  accomplish  this  object  bo 
gave  up  Tuscany,  Parma,  and  Piaccnxn,  and  after- 
wards Naples,  Sicily,  Lorraine,  and  some  parts 
of  Milan.  Meanwhile,  he  was  unsuccessful  In  wars 
with  France  and  Spain,  and  with  the  Turks,  who 
compelled  him,  in  17  30,  to  resign  his  former 
He  died  20th  October  1740.  He  was  of  a 
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mild  and  benevolent  disposition,  but  full  of  supcrsti- 
tion  and  of  prejudices  in  favour  of  feudalism  and  ec- 


CHARLES  VII.,  German  emperor  (1742—1745), 
was  born  at  Brussels  in  1697,  and  was  the  son  of 
Maximilian  Emmanuel,  Elector  of  Bavaria,  and  for 
aorae  time  governor  of  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 
After  the  conquest  of  the  Bavarian  territories,  and 
the  pronunciation  of  the  ban  of  the  empire  against 
his  father  by  tho  Emperor  Joseph  I.,  lie  was  for 
some  time  the  emperor's  prisoner;  but  after  the 
decease  of  Joseph,  he  married  his  youngest  daughter ; 
and  having,  in  1726,  succeeded  his  father  as  Elector 
of  Bavaria,  refused  his  consent  to  the  Pragmatic 
Sanction  (sec  preceding  article);  and  on  the  death 
of  Charles  VI.  in  1740,  advanced  a  claim  to  the 
Austrian  dominions  in  right  of  his  wife,  and  upon 
the  further  ground  of  a  testament  of  Ferdinand  I. 
Success  at  first  attended  his  arms  ;  he  was  acknow- 
ledged as  Archduke  of  Austria,  and  then  as  king  of 
Bohemia,  upon  which  he  was  also,  in  1742,  elected 
emperor.  But  the  tide  of  fortune  now  turned 
against  him.  The  Hungarians  rose  in  favour  of 
Maria  Theresa,  and  he  was  driven  from  Austria  and 
from  Bohemia,  and  for  a  time  even  from  his  Bava- 
rian capital,  Munich.  Disease  and  calamities  com- 
bined to  cause  his  death,  20th  January,  1745,  shortly 
.  before  which  he  said,  '  Misfortune  will  never  leave 
me,  till  I  leave  iu' 

CHARLES  XII.,  king  of  Sweden  (1697—1718), 
was  the  son  of  Charles  XL,  and  was  born  at 
Stockholm  on  27th  June  1682.  On  the  death  of 
his  father  in  1697,  he  ascended  the  throne,  and 
notwithstanding  his  youth,  the  States  declared  him 
of  age  to  assume  the  reins  of  government.  The 
neighbouring  powers  thought  this  a  favourable  time 
to  humble  Sweden,  then  the  great  power  of  the 
north;  and  Frederick  IV.  of  Denmark,  Augustus  II. 
of  Poland,  and  the  Czar  Peter  L  concluded  a  league 
for  this  object.  The  Danes  began  by  invading  the 
territory  of  the  Duke  of  Holstcin  Gottorp,  who  had 
married  C.'s  eldest  sister,  and  who  applied  to  him 
for  assistance.  The  young  king  immediately  re- 
solved on  the  most  active  measures,  and  approached 
Copenhagen  with  such  a  force  as  presently  com- 
pelled the  Danes  to  make  peace.  C.  now  hastened 
to  meet  the  Russians  ;  and  although  they  lay  in 
an  intrenched  camp  beneath  tho  walls  of  Narva,  I 
60,000  strong,  he  stormed  their  camp  on  30th 
November  1700,  with  8000  8wedes,  and  defeated 
them  with  great  slaughter.  He  next  dethroned 
Augustus  II.,  and  procured  tho  election  of  Stanis- 
laus I^eszcynski  as  king  of  Poland.  Augustus  sup- 
posed himself  safe  at  least  in  Sujcony,  his  hereditary 
dominion,  but  was  followed  thither,  and  humbling 
terms  of  peace  were  dictated  at  Altranstiidt  in  1706. 
C.  obtained  from  the  emperor  liberty  of  conscience 
for  the  Protestants  of  Silesia.  Leaving  Saxony 
with  an  army  of  43,000  men  in  September  17<'7,  he 
proposed  to  advance  direct  upon  Moscow ;  but  at 
Smolensk  he  was  induced,  by  the  representations  of 
the  Cossack  hetman,  Mazeppa,  to  change  his  plan 
and  proceed  to  the  Ukraine,  iti  hope  of  being  joined  > 
by  the  Cossacks.  In  this  hope,  however,  he  was 
disappointed,  and  after  enduring  ninny  hardships, 
he  was  defeated  by  the  Russians  at  Pul'towa,  on  the 
27th  June  1709,  and  fled  to  Bender  in  the  Turkish 
dominions. 

Augustus  II.  now  revoked  the  treaty  of  Altran- 
•tadt,  and  the  Czar  and  the  king  of  Denmark 
assailed  the  Swedish  territories.  But  the  regency 
in  Stockholm  adopted  measures  of  effective  and 
successful  resistance,  and  C.  prevailed  with  the 
Porte  to  declare  war  against  Russia,  in  which  Peter 
at  Qrst  likely  to  have  Buffered  a 


defeat.  But  Russian  agents  succeeded  in  inspiring 
the  Turks  with  suspicions  concerning  the  ultimate 
designs  of  C,  who  was  conveyed  to  Adrianople,  but 
after  some  time  escaped,  and  made  his  way  through 
Hungary  and  Germany,  pressing  on  by  day  and 
night  with  extraordinary  speed,  till  he  reached 
Stralsund,  where  he  was  received  with  great  joy, 
on  11th  (22d)  November  1714.  He  was  soon,  how- 
ever, deprived  of  Stralsund  by  the  allied  Danes, 
Saxons,  Prussians,  and  Russians.  After  he  had 
adopted  measures  for  the  security  of  the  Swedish 
coasts,  his  passion  for  war  led  bim  to  attack  Nor- 
way. Success  appeared  again  to  attend  bis  arms, 
when,  in  the  siege  of  Friedrichshall,  on  the  3<>tli 
November  1718,  he  was  killed  by  a  musket-bullet. 
On  his  death,  Sweden — exhausted  by  his  wars — 
ceased  to  be  numbered  among  the  grent  powers. 
He  was  a  man  capable  of  comprehensive  designs,  and 
of  great  energy  iu  prosecuting  them.  His  abilities 
appeared  not  merely  in  military  affairs,  but  in  his 
schemes  for  the  promotion  of  trade  and  manufac- 
tures. His  self-willed  obstinacy,  however,  amounted 
almost  to  insanity  ;  in  fact,  he  bus  been  termed  'a 
brilliant  madman.'  His  habits  were  exceedingly 
simple:  in  eating  and  drinking  ho  was  abstemious ; 
and  in  the  camp  he  sought  no  luxuries  beyond  the 
fare  of  the  common  soldier. 

CHARLES  XIII ,  king  of  Sweden  (1809— 181«), 
born  October  7,  1748,  was  the  second  son  of  King 
Adolphu8  Frederick,  and  of  the  sister  of  Frederick 
the  Great  of  Prussia  He  was  trained  for  naval  com- 
mand, and  was  long  the  High  Admiral  of  Sweden, 
in  which  capacity  he  distinguished  himself  by  a  great 
victory  over  the  Russians  in  the  Gulf  of  Finland  in 
1788,  and  by  bringing  back  his  fleet  safe  to  Carls- 
crona  in  the  most  perilous  season  of  the  year.  He 
was  on  several  very  important  occasions  called  to 
an  active  part  in  political  affairs — in  the  revolution 
of  1772,  when  he  was  made  governor-general  of 
Stockholm  and  Duke  of  Sodermanland ;  after  the 
assassination  of  his  brother  Gustavus  HI.  in  1792, 
when  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  regency  ;  and 
after  the  revolution  of  1809,  when  he  became  ad- 
ministrator of  the  kingdom,  and  subsequently  king. 
The  Swedish  monarchy  now  became  limited  instead 
of  despotic.  Having  no  child,  C.  concurred  with 
the  States  of  the  kingdom  iu  choosing  as  his  succes- 
sor the  French  general,  Bernadotte,  who  became 
crown-prince  of  Sweden,  and  ascended  the  throne 
on  the  death  of  C,  February  6,  1818.  The  prudence 
of  tho  king  and  crown-prince  secured  the  union  of 
Norway  with  Sweden  in  1814,  as  a  compensation  for 
Finland. 

CHARLES  XIV.,  Mng  of  Sweden  and  Norway 
(1818—1844),  originally  Jean  Baptist*  Ji  t  rs  Bkr- 
nai>ottk,  was  born  at  Pau,  in  the  south  of  France, 
January  26,  1764.  He  was  the  son  of  a  lawyer. 
He  entered  the  French  army  as  a  common  soldier; 
became  an  ardent  partisan  of  the  revolution ; 
greatly  distinguished  himself  in  the  wars  of  Napo- 
leon, and  soon  attained  the  highest  military  rank. 
But  he  was  distrusted  by  Bonaparte,  whose  ambi- 
tious schemes  he  took  no  part  in  promoting;  and 
Napoleon  having  taken  offence  at  his  conduct  after 
the  battle  of  Wagram,  Bernadotte  left  the  army 
in  disgust,  and  returned  to  Paris.  Ho  was  after- 
wards sent  by  the  ministerial  council  to  oppose 
the  British,  who  had  landed  at  Walcheren,  but 
the  breach  between  the  emperor  and  him  grew 
wider.  In  1810,  he  w»«  elected  crown-prince,  and 
heir  to  the  throne  of  Sweden.  Almost  the  only 
condition  imposed  on  him  was  that  of  joining  the 
Protestant  church.  He  changed  his  name  to 
Charles  John ;  and  the  health  of  the  Swedish  king, 
Charles  XIIL,  failing  in  the  following  year,  the 
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reins  of  government  came  almost  entirely  into  bis 
hands.  He  refused  to  comply  with  the  demands  of 
Napoleon,  which  were  opjiosed  to  the  interests  of 
Sweden,  particularly  as  to  trade  with  Britain,  and 
was  soon  involved  in  war  with  him.  He  commanded 
the  army  of  the  allies  in  the  north  of  Germany, 
and  defeated  Oudinot  at  Grossbeeren,  and  Ncy  at 
Dennewits.  He  shewed  great  reluctance,  however, 
to  join  in  the  invasion  of  France,  and  was  tardy 
in  nis  progress  southward. — He  became  king  of 
Sweden  on  the  death  of  Charles  XIII.,  February  5, 
1818.  He  won  for  himself  the  character  of  a  wise 
and  good  king.  Education,  agriculture,  manufac- 
tures, commerce,  and  great  public  works,  as  well 
as  the  military  strength  of  the  kingdom,  were  pro- 
moted by  his  care.  He  died  March  8,  1844,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son  Oscar. 

CHARLES  ALBERT,  king  of  Sardinia  (1831  — 
1810),  born  2d  October  1798,  »a*  the  son  of  the  Prince 
Charles  Emmanuel  of  Savoi-Cirignun,  and  in  18oo, 
succeeded  to  his  father's  title  and  estates  in  France 
and  Piedmont.  In  1817,  lie  married  Maria  Theresa, 
daughter  of  the  Archduke  Ferdinand  of  Tuscany. 
When  the  revolutionary  movement  took  place  in 
Piedmont  in  1821,  he  was  made  regent,  upon  the 
abdication  of  Victor  Emnmninl,  until  Charles  Felix, 
the  brother  of  the  late  king,  should  arrive  to  assume 
the  sovereignty.  He  displeased  both  the  liberal 
party  and  their  opponents,  and  Charles  Felix  dis- 
allowed all  his  acts,  and  for  some  time  forbade  his 
appearance  at  court.  In  18*29,  he  was  appointed 
viceroy  of  Sardinia.  On  the  death  of  Charles  Felix, 
27th  April  1831,  he  ascended  the  throne.  The 
liberals  had  great  expectations  from  him,  but  were 
for  a  long  time  disappointed  ;  his  government  much 
resembled  the  other  Jesuitic  ami  despotic  Italian 
governments,  except  that  he  sought  to  promote  the 
interests  of  the  country,  and  to  restrict  the  influence 
of  the  clergy  in  political  affairs.  It  was  not  till 
after  the  elevation  of  Pius  IX.  to  the  popedom, 
when  a  new  impulse  was  given  to  the  cause  of 
reform,  that  the  Sardinian  government  adopted  the 
constitutional  and  liberal  policy  to  which  it  has  since 
adhered.  C.  A.  entered  warmly  into  the  project 
of  Italian  unity,  and  evidently  expected  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  whole  movement  and  of 
the  new  kingdom  of  Italy.  When  the  Lombards 
aud  Venetians  rose  against  the  Austrian  government, 
he  declared  war  against  Austria,  23d  March,  1848, 
ami  at  first  was  exceedingly  successful,  but  was  in- 
sufficiently  supported  by  the  Lombards,  and  finally 
defeated  bv  the  Austrian* ;  so  that  after  the 
fatal  battle'  of  Novara,  23d  March  1849,  he  was 
obliged,  for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of  his 
kingdom,  to  resign  the  crown  in  favour  of  his  son, 
the  present  king,  Victor  Emmanuel.  Retiring  to 
Portugal,  he  died  at  Oporto  on  28th  July  of  the 
same  year. 

CHARLES  EMMA  NUEL  I.,  Duke  of  Savoy 
(1580 — 1030),  called  the  Great,  was  born  at  the 
castle  of  Rivoli,  12th  January  1562,  and  succeeded 
his  father  Emmanuel  Philibert  in  168o.  He  married 
a  daughter  of  Philip  II.  of  Spain,  and  at  first  allied 
himself  politically  with  Spain,  and  made  war  against 
France  for  the  marquisate  of  Suluzzo  (or  Saluces), 
which  he  obtained  in  1001,  upon  the  cession  of  some 
other  territories  to  France.  But  he  afterwards 
joined  France  and  Venice  to  oppose  the  preponder- 
ant power  of  Spain  in  Italy ;  then  allied  himself 
with  the  House  of  Hapsburg,  and  set  up  a  claim  to 
Montfcrrnt,  but  suffered,  in  consequence,  tho  direst 
calamities,  great  part  of  his  dominions  being  con- 
quered hv  the  French,  and  in  their  hands  when  he 
died,  26th  July  1630.  He  was  a  prince  of  vast 
ambition,  and  for  whom  no  enterprise  was  too  bold. 
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CHARLES  THE  BOLD,  Duke  of  Burgundy 
(1467 — 1477),  son  of  Philip  the  Good,  of  the  House 
of  Valois,  and  of  Isabella  of  Portugal,  was  born 
at  Dijon  on  10th  November  1435,  and  bore,  during 
his  father's  life,  the  title  of  Count  of  Charoluis.  He 
was  of  a  fiery,  ambitious,  and  violent  disposition. 
From  an  early  period  to  the  end  of  his  life  he  was 
a  declared  enemy  of  Louis  XL  of  France,  the 
nominal  feudal  superior  of  Burgundy.  Louis 
having  caused  Philip  to  deliver  up  some  towns  on 
the  Sonime,  C.  left  bis  father's  court,  and  formed 
an  alliance  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagnc  aud  some  of 
the  great  nobles  of  France,  for  the  maintenance 
of  feudal  rights  against  the  crown.  Their  forces 
ravaged  Picardy  and  Islc-dc-Frnncc,  they  threatened 
Paris,  and  defeated  tho  king  at  Montlhery. 
The  result  was  a  treaty,  by  which  the  Count  of 
Charoluis  obtained  the  towns  on  the  Somme  and 
the  counties  of  Boulogne,  Guines,  and  Ponthiou  for 
himself.  In  1467,  he  succeeded  his  father  as  Duke 
of  Burgundy.  Richer  and  more  powerful  than  any 
prince  of  that  time,  he  conceived  the  design  of 
restoring  the  old  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  and  for  this 
purpose  of  conquering  Lorraine,  Provence,  Dauphiny, 
and  Switzerland.  Whilst  he  was  making  prepara- 
tions for  war,  Louis  invited  him  to  a  conference;  ho 
hesitated,  and  Louis  by  his  agents  stirred  up  the 
citizens  of  Liege  to  revolt.  Meanwhile  C.  cousented 
to  the  conference,  and  the  news  coming  of  what  had 
taken  place  at  Liege,  ho  seized  the  king,  and  if  ho 
had  not  been  withheld  by  his  councillor  Comities 
would  have  put  him  to  death.  He  compelled  I-ouis, 
however,  to  accompany  him  to  Liege,  and  appar- 
ently to  sanction  the  cruelties  which  he  inflicted  on 
the  citizens.  War  raged  between  them  afterwards 
with  little  intermission,  till  1476.  In  September 
of  that  year,  C.  found  himself  at  leisure  to 
attempt  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  scheme  of 
conquest,  and  soon  made  himself  master  of  Lorraine. 
In  the  following  year  he  invaded  Switzerland, 
stormed  Grandson,  and  hanged  and  drowned  tho 
garrison ;  but  was  soon  after  terribly  defeated  by 
the  Swiss  near  that  place,  and  lost  his  baggage  and 
much  treasure.  Threo  mouths  after  he  appeared 
again  in  Switzerland  with  a  new  army  of  fio.uOO 
men,  and  laid  siege  to  Morat,  where  he  sustained, 
on  Juno  22,  1476,  another  and  more  terrible 
defeat.  After  this  he  sank  into  despondency,  and 
let  his  nails  and  beard  grow.  But  the  news  that 
the  young  Duke  Rene,  of  Lorraine  was  attempting 
to  recover  his  territories,  roused  him,  and  he  laid 
siege  to  Nancy.  His  army  was  small ;  Italian 
auxiliaries,  whom  he  had  hired,  went  over  to  the 
enemy ;  and  in  the  battle  which  he  too  rashly 
fought,  he  lost  his  life,  January  5,  1177.  His 


daughter  and  heiress,  Maria,  married  tho  Emperor 
Maximilian  I.  With  his  life  ended  the  long  success- 
ful resistance  of  the  great  French  vassals  to  the 
central  power  of  tho  monarchy. 

CHARLES'S  WAIN,  a  common  name  for  the 
constellation  of  Ursa  Major  (q.  v.). 

CHA  RLESTON,  the  chief  city  of  a  district  of  its 
own  name  in  South  Carolina,  and  the  commercial 
capital  of  the  Stat*,  is  situated  in  lat.  32"  46'  N.,  i 
long.  79'  57'  W.  With  straight  and  regular  i 
it  occupies  the  fork  of  the  Cooper  and  the  Ashley, 
which,  as  deep  tideways  of  the  respective  widths  of 
1400  and  2100  yards,  here  unite  with  their  common 
estuary  of  7  miles  in  length  to  form  Charleston  har- 
bour. This  haven  is  beset  to  seaward  by  a  sand-bar, 
which  has  its  uses,  however,  as  a  breakwater  and  a 
bulwark.  The  more  practicable  of  its  two  passages 
— shewing  16  feet  at  ebb  and  22  at  flood — is  com- 
manded bv  Fort  Moultrie  on  Sullivan's  Island  ; 
while,  moreover  XW  inner  Met*,  which  divide  the 
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distance  toward*  the  city  into  three  nearly  equal 
reaches,  have  been  strengthened  into  successive 
position*  of  defence.  A  fourth  island  contains,  in 
lat.  82  42'  N.,  and  long.  79c  64'  W.,  a  revolv- 
ing light  125  feet  high.  In  1858,  the  exports 
were  valued  at  16,924,486,  and  the  iraporU  at 
2,1)71,519  dollars.  The  great  disproportion  between 
the  value  of  the  export  and  import  trade,  to 
whatever  extent  it  may  be  produced  by  extraneous 
causes,  was  normal  among  the  Slave  Suites — their 
average  ratio  of  imports  and  exports  being,  in 
1857,  as  1  to  4.  At  the  one  extreme  of  the  *cale, 
Alabama  gave  I  to  29;  while,  at  the  other,  Mary- 
land stood  as  3  to  4,  being  still  a  striking  contrast 
to  conterminous  Pennsylvania,  with  its  corre- 
sponding results  of  6  and  2.  While  the  exports, 
chiefly  cotton  and  rice,  have  leaped  up  44  per  cent, 
between  1854  and  1856— a  once  flourishing  branch 
of  industry  has  dwindled  awav  to  nothing.  In 
1853,  1854,  1855,  1856,  and  1857  respectively,  the 
vessels  built  at  C.  were  38,  23,  1,  4,  and  6 — the 
lumber  shipped  having  meanwhile  been  not  less 
than  20,000,000  feet  a  year.  In  1860,  the  popula- 
tion was  40,522,  having  since  1840  increased  about 
10,000.  C.  was  founded  in  1672,  receiving  from 
France,  about  1 685,  a  considerable  influx  of  Protestant 
refugees.  During  the  late  war  C.  was  nearly  destroyed, 
and  some  time  will  probably  elapse  before  it  will"  re- 
gain its  former  prosperity. 

CHA'RLESTOWN,  a  seaport  of  Massachusetts, 
in  lat  42°  2'  N.,  and  long.  71°  3'  W.  It  occu- 
pies a  peninsula  about  2  miles  long,  immediately 
to  the  north  of  Boston,  the  capital  of  the  state ; 
of  which,  connected  as  the  two  are  by  bridges,  it 
is  virtuallv  a  suburb.  Its  population  in  1850  was 
17,126;  in  1860,  25,063.  In  common  with  the  rest 
of  the  neighbourhood,  the  peninsula  displays  an 
unevenness  of  surface  which  renders  the  streets, 
otherwise  handsome,  somewhat  irregular.  Its  most 
prominent  height  is  Bunker's  Hill,  celebrated  as  the 
first  battle-field  in  the  revolutionary  war,  and  sur- 
mounted, in  1825 — 1848,  by  a  granite  monument  of 
220  feet  in  height.  Beside  a  state-prison  on  a  largo 
scale,  the  city  possesses  one  of  the  principal  navy- 
yards  of  the  general  government.  This  establish- 
ment, covering  70  or  8o  acres,  contains  a  magnificent 
rope-walk  13' io  feet  long,  and  a  dry  dock  of  chiseled 
granite  measuring  80  feet  in  breadth  by  30  in  depth, 
which  cost  fully  67o,OoO  dollars. 

CHARLKT,  Nicolas  Tocssaint,  a  French  painter 
and  engraver,  born  iu  Paris  1792,  was  for  some 
years  employed  as  a  clerk  in  a  government  office,  but 
lost  his  place  at  the  restoration,  1815,  on  account 
of  his  BunapartiMn,  and  in  consequence  betook 
himself  to  art.  After  studying  awhile  under  Gros,  J 
he  gradually  formed  for  himself  a  style  iu  which  he 
had  no  rival.  C.  is  the  Berangcr  of  caricature,  but 
without  the  political  bitterness  and  sarcasm  some-  ! 
times  found  in  the  poet.  His  genial  sketches  of 
French  life  and  manners  were  studied  with  equal 
admiration  in  the  salons  of  the  aristocracy  and  in 
the  ateliers,  barracks,  taverns,  Ac,  of  the  lower 
classes.  C.  iw  especially  successful  in  his  sketches 
of  soldiers  and  children.  Ilia  designs  are  free 
from  exaggeration,  while  full  of  spirit,  interest,  and 
naivete ;  and  his  titles  or  mottoes  were  often  so 
witty  and  suggestive,  thai  dramatic  writers  have 
founded  pieces  upon  them.  His  sketches  and  litho- 
graphs are  very  numerous,  and  arc  widely  distrib- 
uted. Among  his  paintin<;s,  the  most  remarkable 
are — 4  An  Episode  in  the  Russian  campaign  '  (in  the 
Museum  at  Versailles) ;  '  Moreau's  Crowing  of  the 
Rhine'  (at  Lvon);  and  a  'Procession  of  the  Wound- 
»d' (at  Bordeaux).    C.  died  in  1845. 

CH ARLEVILLE,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  depart- 


ment of  Ardennes,  about  a  mile  from  Mezierea,  with 
which  it  communicates  by  a  suspension-bridge  over 
the  Meuse.  It  is  a  thriving  place,  well-built,  with 
clean  spacious  streets.  It  has  manufactures  of  luird- 
ware,  leather,  and  beer,  and  the  Meuse  affords  facili- 
ties for  considerable  trade  in  coal,  iron,  slate,  wine, 
and  nails.    Pop.  8268. 

CHA  RLOCK.   See  Mustard. 

CHARLOIS,  a  village  of  the  Netherlands,  situated 
on  the  Maas,  about  two  miles  south-south-west  of 
Rotterdam.  It  is  memorable  on  account  of  a  terrible 
accident  which  occurred  here  iu  1512,  when  a  re- 
ligious procession  crossing  the  ice  in  defiance  of 
magisterial  prohibition,  8ihi0  of  them  were  precipi- 
tated into  the  Maas.    Pop.  2000. 

CHARLOTTE  AMALIE,  chief,  or  rather  only, 
town  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  Virgin  group  of 
the  Antilles,  in  lat.  18°  20  N.,  long.  64°  55'  W.  It 
contains  10,100  inhabitants,  nearly  three  fourths  of 
the  entire  population  of  the  colony.  It  has  a  spacious 
harbour,  which,  besides  being  largely  visited  by 
European  ships  in  general,  is  a  principal  station  for 
the  mail  packets  between  Southampton  and  the  West 
Indies. 

CHA  RLOTTE  TOWN,  the  capital  of  Prince 
Edward  Islaud,  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  in  lat. 
46'  15'  X.,  and  long.  63°  7'  W.  It  coutaius  within 
its  royalty,  about  600*)  inhabitants.  Its  port  is  the 
best  in  a  colony  which,  iu  proportion  to  its  size,  is 
remarkable  for  its  navigable  facilities.  The  town 
stands  on  the  south-east  coast  at  the  bottom  of  Hills- 
borough Bay,  and  at  the  confluence  of  three  rivers, 
which  each  admit  the  largest  vessels  for  several 
miles,  so  as  to  secure  them  from  all  weather.  The 
harbour  is  rendered  still  more  commodious  through 
the  strength  of  the  tides,  which  enable  ships  to  work 
out  and  in  against  the  wind.  C.  T.  has  an  iron  foun- 
dry and  a  woollen  factory,  and  is  largely  engaged  ill 
ship-building. 

CHARLO'TTENBt'RO,  a  town  of  Prussia,  in  the 
province  of  Brandenburg,  is  situated  on  the  Spree, 
3  milea  west  of  Berlin,  with  which  it  is  connected  by 
a  road  leading  through  the  Tliin-parttn,  and  afford- 
ing a  favourile  promenade  to  the  Berliners.  C.  con- 
tains a  royal  palace,  with  a  fine  garden  and  splendid 
orangery,  and  an  interesting  collection  of  antiquities 
and  works  of  art.  In  a  beautiful  part  of  the  park  a 
mausoleum,  designed  by  Schinkel,  contains  the  re- 
mains of  Frederick  William  III.  and  his  wife,  the 
Queeu  Luise,  with  their  statues  by  Ranch.  C.  has 
manufactures  of  cottou  and  hosiery,  and  a  popula- 
tion of  about  80O0. 

CHARM  (Lat.  carmen,  a  song),  properly,  a  form 
of  words,  generally  iu  verse,  supposed  to  possess 
some  occult  power  of  a  hurtful,  a  healing,  or  a  pro- 
tective kind.  Charms  exert  their  influence  either  by 
being  recited,  or  by  being  written  and  worn  on  the 
person  ;  and,  in  this  latter  case,  they  may  be  classed 
with  Amulets  (q.  v.).  The  nature  of  this  superstition 
will  be  more  fully  considered  under  Iscantatio.n  ; 
see  also  Magic. 

CHA'RNEL-HOI'SE  (Fr.  charnitr ;  Lat.  earo, 
flesh),  a  chamber  situated  in  a  churchyard  or  other 
burymg-place,  in  which  the  bones  of  the  dead  which 
were  thrown  up  by  the  grave-diggers  were  reverently 
deposited.  The  C.  was  generally  vaulted  in  the 
roof,  and  was  often  a  building  complete  in  itself 
having  a  chapel  or  chantry  attached  to  it.  In  such 
cases,  the  charnel-vault  was  commonly  a  crypt  under 
the  chapel ;  and  even  in  churches,  it  was  not  uncom- 
mon for  the  vault  or  crypt  to  be  employed  as  a  char- 
nel-house. 

CHARON,  In  classical  mvthologv,  the  son  of 
Erebus  and  Nox,  is  first  mentioned  by  the  later 
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writers  of  Greece.  His  duly  wu  to  ferry  the 
shades  of  the  buried  dead  across  the  rivers  of  the 
under-world.  For  this  service,  he  exacted  an  ob<>l ux 
from  each,  and  in  consequence,  a  coin  of  this  kind 
vu  placed  in  the  mouth  of  the  dead.  If  this  rite 
watt  neglected,  C.  refused  to  convey  the  unhappy 
shade  across,  and  it  was  doomed  to  wander  restlessly 
along  the  shores  of  Acheron.  C.  is  generally  repre- 
sented as  a  gloomy  old  man,  with  a  rough  beard  and 
wretched  clothes.  In  the  Etruscan  monuments,  ho 
holds  a  hammer. 

CHARR  (Salmo  umbla\  a  fish  of  the  same  genus 
with  the  salmon,  occurring  in  the  lakes  of  Britain 
and  of  the  continent  of  Europe.    It  is  abundant  in 
the  lakes  of  Cumberland  and  Westmoreland,  and  in 
some  of  those  of  Ireland,  of  the  north  of  Scot- 
land, and  of  Orkney,  but  in  the  greater  number 
of  the  Scottish  lakes  it  is  not  foui  d.    It  is  the 
celebrated  ombre  chevalier  of  the  Luke  of  Geneva. 
It  is  sometimes  found  weighing  more  than  2  lbs., 
but  is  generally  under  1  lb.  in  weight.    It  has  only 
tlie  auterior  part  of  the  vomer  (the  middle  line  of 
the  palate)  furnished  with  teeth,  agreeing  in  this 
with  the  salmon  and  bull-trout,  and  differing  from 
the  common  trout,  salmon-trout,  &c.    The  form  is 
elongated,  the  greatest  depth  of  the  fish  about  one- 
fifth  of  the  entire  length  ;  the  fins  are  rather  small ; 
the  tail  deeply  forked ;  the  colour  of  the  back  dark 
olive,  the  sides  lighter  and  spotted  with  either  red 
or  white,  according  to  the  condition  in  which  the 
fish  is  at  the  time,  the  belly  also  being  sometimes 
deep  orange,  and  sometimes  of  a  pale  colour ;  these, 
and  other  accidental  variations,  causing  the  fish  to 
receive  different  names,  such  as  Cam  C,  Bed  C, 
Gilt  C,  Siieer  C,  and  having  led  some  naturalists 
to  believe  in  the  existence  of  different  species.    It  is 
not  yet  quite  certain  whether  the  Torgvch  or  Bed- 
belly  of  Wales  (Salmo  taivelinus  of  some  authors) 
ought  to  be  regarded  as  distinct  or  as  a  mere 
accidental  variety.    Whilst  it  is  the  most  delicious 
perhaps  of  the  Salmonidte,  the  C.  is  also  the  most 
beautiful;  its  rich  purple,  rosy,  and  crimson  tints 
and  white  spots  rendering  it  indeed  a  brilliant  and 
striking  object.     During  summer,  the  C.  haunts 
chiefly  deep  cool  water,  and  is  seldom  seen  at  the 
surface  till  late  in  autumn.    It  feeds  on  iusects  and 
minute  crustaceans.     Iu   the  eud  of  autumn  or 
beginning  of  wiuter,  it  ascends  rivers  to  spawn, 
always  choosing  those  which  have  a  rocky  bottom. 
Whether  in  lake  or  stream,  it  is  ouly  to  be  fouud  in 
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lakes  is  taken  in  great  numbers,  by  nets  at  the 
mouths  of  streams,  when  about  to  ascend  them  in 
order  to  spawn,  and  when  not  in  the  best  condition 
for  the  table. 

On  some  lakes,  vast  quantities  are  then  caught  for 
the  table,  particularly  for  the  purpose  of  potting.  A 
C.  is  now  and  then  taken  with  fly  when  the  angler 
may  be  whipping  a  lake,  which  perhaps  abounds 
with  them,  for  trout;  but  this  occurs  but  seldom. 
The  C  will,  too,  occasionally  take  a  minnow,  if 
sunk  deep  and  trailed  slowly;  but  the  sport  it 
affords  is  of  the  most  precarious  nsture.  C.  are 
fast  diminishing  in  tho*e  of  our  English  lakc^ 
which  they  still  inhabit,  owing  to  the  wholesale  and 
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indiscriminate  slaughter  which  occurs  at  ths  spawn, 
ing  season.  A  large  kind  of  C.  sometimes  reaching  4 
lbs.  in  weight,  is  found  in  some  of  the  more  northern 
Swedish  hikes. 

CHART,  a  marine  or  hydrograpbical  map,  ex- 
hibiting a  portion  of  a  sea  or  other  wafer,  with 
the  islands,  coasts  of  contiguous  land,  soundings, 
currents,  &c.  See  Mar.  In  the  English  service, 
when  coasts  have  been  surveyed  by  the  Admiralty, 
charts  are  engraved,  and  are  sold  at  various  price*, 
from  8».  down  to  6<£  each.  This  price  is  below  their 
cost,  the  object  being  to  encourage  their  general  u* 
as  much  as  possible.  Men-of-war  are  supplied  «iih 
copies  of  every  available  C.  published,  relating  to 
the  regions  likely  to  be  visited.  There  is  a  printed 
list  for  every  station.  At  Gibraltar  aitd  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope,  there  arc  depots  of  charts  to  supply 
ships  whose  destination  undergoes  a  charge.  All 
the  charts  are  brought  home  again,  and  none  are  re- 
issued until  revised  and  corrected.  The  nav' 
charts,  shewing  the  dangers  of  coasts,  with 
clearness  to  enable  mariners  to  avoid  them,  are 
generally  on  the  scale  of  half  an  inch  to  a  mile; 
those  of  larger  sizo  shew  all  the  intricacies  of  the 
coast.  The  merchant-service  is  supplied  with  chart! 
by  agents,  who  receive  a  stock  from  the  Admiralty, 
and  keep  them  on  sale.  The  preparation  of  charts 
is  part  of  the  duty  of  the  hydrograpbical  depart- 
ment at  the  Admiralty.  In  the  financial  year 
i860 — 1861,  a  sum  of  no  less  than  £11,000  wu 
provided  for  this  branch,  quite  irrespective  of  tbt 
surveying  that  preceded  the  engraving  of  the 
charts,  which  always  costs  a  much  larger  sum.  U 
the  five  years  ending  with  1859,  the  Admiralty 
sold  2WVKK>  charts,  besides  supplying  the  Queeo'i 
ships. 

CHARTA  Magna.   See  Magna  Charta. 

CHARTE  (Fr.  a  charter;  Lat.  charta,  paperl  In 
the  senM!  in  which  wc  have  adopted  this  word  from 
the  French,  and  iu  which  it  may  be  now  said  to 
form  part  of  our  language,  it  signifies  a  system  of 
constitutional  law,  embodied  iu  a  single  document. 
Whether  any  system  of  positive  public  law  existed 
in  ancieut  France  is,  in  that  country,  a  subject  of 
keen  dispute  among  constitutional  antiquaries.  If 
any  such  there  was,  there  seems  little  doubt  that 
it  was  the  mere  embodiment  of  traditions,  and  not 
the  result  of  any  single  act  of  the  national  wifl. 
Whilst  France  was  divided  into  provinces  and  com- 
munes, local  liberties  and  privileges  unquestionably 
existed ;  but  where  the  nation  constituted  no  single 
body,  a  constitutional  charter  was  impossible.  TU 
first  traces  of  such  a  C.  appear  in  the  Uth  c; 
and  it  is  known  in  the  history  of  the  public  law  of 
Frauce  as  the  Grand  Charter,  or  the  charter  of 
King  John.    Up  to  this  time,  the  kings  had  c*W 
together  only  partial  assemblies,  but  iu  185S  deputies 
from  the  whole  kingdom  were  assembled  in  the  ball 
of  the  Parliament  of  Paris.    The  nobility  and  clergy, 
secular  and  regular,  wore  represented  by  4<*i  depu- 
ties, the  commons  or  third  estate  by  a  like  number. 
Tliis  body  assumed  to  itself  the  initiative,  and  pre- 
pared a  species  of  constitution,  which  was  accepted 
by  the  king.    The  chief  triumph  of  the  third  estate 
on  this  occasion  consisted  in  carrying  through  the 
doctrine,  that  the  decision  of  any  two  estate*  thocM 
be  invalid  without  the  concurrence  of  the  third 
The  three  orders,  who  seem  to  ha-re  composed  hm 
one  assembly,  then  proceeded  to  impose  a  series  of 
restrictions  on  the  power  of  the  monarch,  which, 
confirmed  by  the  dauphin  two  years  later,  fortaed 
the  foundation  for  the  liberties  subsequently  astertrt 
at  the  Revolution. 

But  the  constitution  to  which   the  term  C.  i» 
most  frequently  applied  by  the  French  and  by 
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us,  is  that  in  which  Louis  XVIII.  solemnly  acknowl- 
edged the  rights  of  the  nation  on  bis  restoration 
in  1814.  This  C.  has  ever  since  been  considered  the 
eutal  law  of  constitutional  monarchy  when 
form  of  government  has  existed  in  Fraucc. 
In  some  of  its  provisions,  however,  and  still  more 
in  the  mode  of  its  acceptance  by  the  monarch,  as 
4  a  voluntary  and  free  act  of  our  royal  authority/ 
and  as  a  'concession  made  to,1  not  a  contract 
entered  into  with,  his  subjects,  it  was  opeu  to 
the  misconstructions  which  eventually  led  to  the 
revolution  of  183o.  The  '  charte  '  sworn  to  on  the 
2t»th  August  of  that  year  by  King  Louis  Philippe, 
modified  this  and  some  of  the  other  provisions  of 
that  of  1814.  On  that  occasion,  the  king  explicitly 
recognised  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  This 
document,  which,  with  sonic  modifications,  remained 
in  force  till  the  revolution  of  1848,  is  of  so  much 
importance,  not  only  from  its  bearing  on  the  past 
history,  and  possibly  on  the  future  destiny  of 
France,  but  from  the  analogies  which  it  presents 
to  our  own  constitution,  that  we  shall  endeavour  to 
present  a  condensed  view  of  its  leading  provisions. 

It  consisted  of  07  articles,  divided  into  7  heads. 
Of  these,  the  1st  head,  containing  11  articles, 
treated  of  the  public  rights  of  the  French  people. 
It  provided  for  the  equality  of  all  Frenchmen — n 
doctrine  which  it  inherited  from  the  Revolution,  and 
which  it  unfortunately  left  to  be  understood  in  a 
sense  inconsistent  with  monarchy,  aud  indeed  with 
any  other  form  of  government  than  pure  democracy 
(sec  Eudality) — for  their  equal  admissibility  to  all 
employments,  civil  and  military,  and  for  their  free- 
dom from  arrest,  otherwise  than  by  legal  process.  It 
guaranteed  the  enjoy  incut  of  religious  liberty,  and  the 
payment  of  the  ministers  of  ull  Christian  denomina- 
tions— a  privilege  which  in  1831  was  extended  even 
to  Jews.  The  liberty  of  printing  and  publishing 
was  insured,  the  censorship  of  the  press  and  con- 
scription were  abolished,  an  amnesty  for  all  political 
offences  was  proclaimed,  and  the  security  of  property 
guaranteed,  except  when  its  sacrifice  should  be 
requisite  for  the  public  good,  in  which  case  it  wus 
declared  that  the  owner  must  be  indemnified.  The 
2d  head  set  forth  the  nature  and  limitations  of  the 
kingly  power  in  8  articles.  The  supreme  executive 
power,  the  command  of  the  army  and  navy,  and  the 
right  of  making  war,  and  treaties  of  peace,  alliance, 
and  commerce,  were  reserved  to  the  monarch.  To 
him,  also,  it  belonged  to  nominate  to  all  offices  of 
public  administration,  to  make  all  necessary  regula- 
tions for  the  execution  of  the  laws,  hut  in  no  case  to 
suspend  them  or  dispense  with  them.  The  high 
duties  of  legislation  were  shared  between  the  king, 
the  Chamber  of  Peers,  and  the  Chamber  of  Deputies; 
it  being  provided  that  every  law  should  be  agreed 
to  by  a  majority  of  each  chamber,  and  sanctioned 
by  the  king.  Any  one  of  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature  might  originate  any  bill,  except  a  money- 
bill,  which  was  reserved  for  the  Chamber  of  Deputies, 
as  for  the  House  of  Commons  in  England.  The  3d 
head  contained  ten  articles  regarding  the  Chamber 
of  Peers,  the  nomination  of  whom  was  vested  in  the 
king  (the  princes  of  tho  blood  being  peers  by  right 
of  birth).  No  limit  was  Bet  to  their  number ;  but 
by  the  law  of  9lh  December  1831.  incorporated  in 
the  C,  it  was  declared  that  their  dignity  should  be 
for  life  only.  The  Chancellor  of  France  was  presi- 
dent. The  Chamber  of  Peers  assembled  simultane- 
ously with  that  of  the  Deputies,  and  its  sittings  were 
public.  The  personal  privileges  of  the  pcer.igc,  as 
they  exbt  in  England,  were  introduced.  The  4th 
head  concerning  the  Chamber  of  Deputies  contains 
16  articles.  It  provides  for  the  election  of  the  depu- 
ties and  the  sittings  of  the  chamber.  The  electoral 
qualification  is  declared  to  be  the  payment  of  200 


francs  of  direct  taxes,  whilst  that  of  a  deputy  is  the 
payment  of  5oo.  The  voting  is  by  ballot,  both  a! 
elections  and  in  the  chambers.  The  number  of 
deputies,  which  at  first  was  430,  was  afterwards 
raised  to  45U.  Each  deputy  was  elected  for  five 
years,  and  one  half  of  those  for  each  department 
were  required  to  have  their  political  domicile  within 
it.  The  C.  became  a  nullity  by  the  revolution  of 
February  1848 ;  and  by  the  new  constitution  pro* 
mulgaled  on  the  4th  of  November  of  thai  year,  tho 
monarchy  of  France  was  converted  into  a  democracy. 
|  By  chapter  4  of  that  document,  the  legislative  power 
was  vested  in  a  single  assembly  of  'JSC  members, 
including  the  representatives  of  Algeria  and  the 
other  colonies.  The  property  electoral  qualification 
was  abolished,  and  the  age  reduced  for  electors  to 
21,  and  for  delegates  to  25.  Tho  period  of  three 
years  was  fixed  for  the  continuance  of  the  national 
assembly.  By  chapter  5,  the  executive  power  was 
intrusted  to  a  citizen,  who  was  to  bear  the  title  of 
President.  He  was  not  to  be  less  than  30  years  of 
age,  his  tenure  of  office  was  to  bo  4  years,  and  ha 
was  not  to  be  re-eligible  until  after  an  interval  of  4 
years.  For  an  accouut  of  the  subsequent  changes 
l)y  which  these  and  the  other  arrangements  adopted 
at  the  revolution  of  1848  have  since  been  superseded, 
see  France. 

CHA  RTER  (Lat.  eharta;  Cr.  charter,  paper,  or 
anything  written  ii|>on,  from  c/taraMo,  to  scratch 
or  write).  In  its  most  general  signitication,  C.  is 
|  nearly  synonymous  with  dud  and  inatrumtnt,  and 
is  applied  to  almost  any  fonnul  writing,  in  evidence 
of  a  grant,  contract,  or  other  transaction  between 
man  and  man.  In  private  law,  its  most  important 
use  is  in  the  alienation  of  real  estates,  the  writing 
given  to  the  new  proprietor  by  the  old,  in  proof 
of  the  transference  title,  being  usually  culled  a 
charter.  In  public  law,  the  name  i.<  gin  n  to  those 
formal  deeds  by  which  sovereigns  guarantee  the 
rights,  and  privileges  of  their  subjects,  or  by  which 
a  sovereign  state  guarantees  those  of  a  colony  or 
other  dependency.  See  Ciiarte,  Magna  Charta. 
There  is  another  "sense  of  the  term,  in  which  it  is 
in  a  measure  intermediate  between  the  two  we 
have  mentioned— viz.,  where  we  speak  of  the  C.  of 
a  bank  or  other  company  or  association.  In  this 
latter  sense  it  signifies  nn  instrument  by  which 
powers  and  privileges  arc  conferred  by  the  state  on 
a  select  body  of  persons  fur  a  special  object.  See 
Rank,  Corporation,  Joint-stock  Company,  &c. 
The  requisites  of  a  C,  when  used  iu  tho  first  of 
these  significations,  according  to  the  law  of  Eng- 
land, will  be  pointed  out  undeT  Deep. 

Royal  Charters,  generally  written  in  Latin,  arts 
of  two  kinds :  I.  Grunts  of  lands,  houses,  honours, 
or  liberties  to  persons  who  did  not  previously  possess 
them  :  II.  Charters  confirming  grants,  previously 
made,  and  therefore  called  '  Charters  of  Confirma- 
tion.' Confirmation  charters  are  of  three  kinds: 
1.  Charters  confirming  previous  grants,  without 
reciting  them  ;  2.  Charters  of  simple  confirmation, 
without  addition  of  anything  new ;  8.  Charters 
reciting  previous  charters  und  confirming  them,  with 
addition  of  something  new.  These  last  two  classes 
of  charters  are  culled  charters  of  4  luspeximus,'  or 
4  Vidimus,'  from  the  word  used  by  the  granter  in 
saying  that  he  has  seen  the  C.  which  he  confirms. 
Royal  charters  generally  contain  seven  clauses :  1. 
1  The  4  Premises,'  i.  e.,  tho  name  and  style  of  the 
|  granter,  tho  persons  to  whom  the  C.  is  addressed, 
the  name  and  style  of  the  grantee,  the  reason  why 
the  grant  is  made,  aud  the  description  of  the  thiug 
granted  ;  2.  The  'Tenendum  and  Habendum,' 1.  e.,  the 
way  in  which  the  thing  granted  wus  to  be  held  and 
hod  ;  8.  The  4  Reddendo,'  the  return  of  rent  or  service 
which  was  to  be  made  to  the  granter  by  the  grantee ; 
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4.  The  '  Qua  re  Yolumus,'  or  order  that  the  grantee  i 
should  have  the  thing  granted,  under  certain  pen- 
alties ;  5.  The  'Sealing'  or  'Signature  'clause,  setting 
forth  the  seal,  signature,  or  subscription  by  which 
the  C  was  authenticated ;  6.  The  '  His  Testibus,' 
or  testing-clause,  enumerating  the  persons  who 
were  present  as  witiie.sses  when  the  C.  was  granted ; 
7.  The  4  Date,'  setting  forth  the  time  when,  and  the 
place  where,  the  C.  was  granted. 

CriAKTKR,  in  the  law  of  Scotland,  is  the  written 
evidence  of  a  prant  of  heritable  property,  under  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  feudal  law — viz.,  that  the 
grantee,  or  person  obtaining,  shall  pay  at  stated 
periods  a  sum  of  money,  or  perform  certain  services 
to  the  granter,  or  person  conferring  the  property. 
A  C.  must  be  in  the  form  of  a  written  deed.  The 
granter  of  a  C,  in  virtue  of  the  power  which  he 
thus  retains  over  the  property  and  its  proprietor, 
is  called  the  superior;  and  the  grantee,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  services  which  he  undertakes  to 
render,  the  vassal ;  whilst  the  stipulated  sum  to  be 
paid,  or  service  to  be  rendered,  is  called  the  duty. 

Charters  are  either  blench  or  feu,  from  the  nature 
of  the  service  stipulated — a  me  or  tie  me,  from  the 
kind  of  holding  or  relation  between  the  granter  and 
grantee  ;  and  original  or  by  progress,  from  being  first, 
or  renewed,  grants  of  the  subject  in  question. 

Blench  and  Feu  Charier*.— The  duty  which  the 
superior  required  of  his  vassal  in  former  times  was 
almost  always  military  service,  and  the  vassal  was 
then  technically  said  'to  hold  ward' — to  hold  on 
condition  of  warding  or  defending  his  superior.  Hut 
subsequent  to  the  rebellion  of  1746,  in  which  the 
dangerous  tendencies  of  the  feudal  relation  were 
experienced,  this  holding  was  abolished  (20  Geo.  III. 
c.  60),  and  the  only  duties  which  it  has  since  been 
lawful  to  insert  in  C.  arc  blench  and  feu  duties.  The 
former  is  a  merely  nominal  payment — a  penny  Scots, 
a  red  rose,  or  the  like,  »i  pciatur  tan  turn  (should  it 
be  asked);  the  latter  is  a  consideration  of  some 
real  value.  Original  blench  C.  having  lost  all  object, 
and  having  no  other  effect  but  that  of  subjecting 
superiors  to  considerable  expense  in  keeping  up 
their  titles,  have  become  rare  in  modern  practice. 
The  forms  of  charters  varying  according  to  the 
circumstances  in  which  they  are  granted,  and 
the  relations  established  between  the  granter  and 
grantee,  arc  of  too  technical  a  nature  to  admit  of 
explanation  in  this  work.  They  will  be  found  very 
clearly  and  shortly  stated  in  Bell's  Law  Dictionary, 
voce  '  Charter.' 

CHARTER-HOUSE  (a  corruption  of  Otarireune, 
L  e.,  Carthusian )  is  a  hospital,  cI)u|m  I,  and  school-house, 
in  London,  instituted  in  1011  by  Sir  Thomas  Sutton, 
of  Camps  Castle,  in  the  county  of  Cambridge.  It 
had  originally  been  n  Carthusian  monastery  (founded 
in  1371  by  a  Sir  Walter  Manny  and  the  Bishop  of 
Sudbury),  but  on  the  dissolution  of  monastic  estab- 
lishments by  Henry  VIII.,  it  was  made  a  place  of 
deposit  for  his  nets  and  pavilions.  After  under- 
going many  alterations,  and  passing  into  the  posses- 
sion of  various  distinguished  persons,  it  was  finally 
purchased  from  Lord  Suffolk,  for  £13,000,  by  Sir 
Thomas  Sutton,  who  endowed  it  with  the  revenues 
of  upwards  of  20  manors,  lordships,  and  other 
estates,  in  various  parts  of  England.  This  '  master- 
piece of  Protestant  English  charity,'  as  old  Fuller 
calls  it,  serves  three  uses — it  is  an  asylum  for  poor 
brethren,  an  educational  and  a  religious  institution  ; 
hence  Bacon  terms  it  a  '  triple  good.'  The  poor 
brethren  arc  80  in  number.  None  are  admitted 
uuder  50  years  of  age,  and  only  those  who  have 
been  housekeepers  are  eligible.  Each  brother  has  a 
separate  apartment,  a  share  of  attendance  from 
domestics,  an  ample,  though  plain  diet,  and  an 
allowance  of  about  £26  a  year  for  clothes  and  other 


i  matters,  and  four  weeks'  holiday  every  autumn.  The 
I  brethren  must  be  bachelors  and  members  of  the 
!  Church  of  England.  Among  the  poor  brethren  in 
bygone  years  were  Elkanah  Settle,  the  antagonist  of 
Drydeu ;  John  Bagford,  the  antiquary ;  Isaac  de 
Groot,  a  descendant  of  Grotius ;  and  Alexander 
Macbean,  who  assisted  Johnson  in  the  preparation 
of  his  Dictionary.  The  teholan  are  44  in  number, 
admissible  between  the  ages  of  10  and  14.  They  are 
understood  to  be  '  the  sons  of  poor  gentlemen  to 
whom  the  charge  of  education  is  too  onerous; '  but, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  poor  brethren,  it  is  not  always 
the  proper  parties  wno  are  chosen.  There  are 
exhibitions,  scholarship,  and  medals  competed  for 
at  certain  times  by  the  scholars.  In  addition  to  the 
scholars  properly  so  called,  i.  e.,  such  as  receive  a 
free  board  and  education,  a  largo  number  of  youths 
are  sent  to  the  C.  school  because  of  its  reputation. 
These  either  board  with  the  masters,  or  simply 
attend  during  the  day.  At  present,  the  number  of 
extra  boarders  is  between  60  and  70.  The  institution 
is  under  the  direction  of  the  Queen,  Prince  Albert, 
fifteen  governors,  selected  from  the  great  officers  of 
state,  and  the  master  himself,  whose  salary  from  the 
foundation  is  £800  per  annum.  Among  the  eminent 
individuals  educated  in  this  establishment,  are  Dr. 
Barrow,  Judge  Blackstone,  Addison,  Steele,  John 
Wesley,  Bishop  Thirl  wall,  George  Grote,  W.  M. 
Thackeray,  and  Sir  Charles  Eastlake. 

The  C,  which  is  situated  at  the  upper  end  of 
Aldersgate  Street,  is  a  quaint  old  building,  inter- 
esting, though  not  very  beautiful.  The  chapel  con- 
tains Sutton's  tomb,  which  was  opened  in  184S, 
when  the  body  of  the  founder  was  discovered  in  a 
coffin  of  lead  adapted  to  the  shape  of  the  body,  like 
an  Egyptian  mummy-case, 

C  II  A  '  R  T  E  R  -  P  A  R  T  Y  (Fr.  charire-partie,  so 
called  from  such  documents  being  at  one  time 
divided— in  Fr.  parti — and  one  hall  given  to  each 
party  concerned),  the  title  given  to  a  contract 
iu  which  the  owner,  or  master  of  a  ship,  with 
consent  of  tho  owner,  lets  the  vessel,  or  a  portion  of 
her,  to  a  second  party,  for  the  conveyance  of  goods 
from  otio  port  to  another  port ;  hence  the  vessel 
is  said  to  be  chartered.  The  document  must  be 
stam|)ed.  It  must  specify  the  voyage  to  be  per- 
formed, and  the  terms  on  which  the  cargo  is  to 
be  carried.  On  the  part  of  the  ship,  it  is  cove- 
nanted that  she  shall  be  sea-worthy  ;  well-found 
in  riggiug,  furniture,  and  provisions ;  and  that  the 
crew  be  suitable  iu  number  and  competency  ;  that 
she  shall  be  ready  to  receive  the  cargo  on  a  given 
day,  wait  its  complete  delivery  for  a  certain  period  ; 
and  sail  for  the  stipulated  port  when  laden,  If 
the  weather  for  the  time  permits.  The  freighter's 
iwrtion  of  the  contract  obliges  him  to  load  and 
unload  at  suitable  periods,  under  specified  penalties, 
and  to  pay  the  freight  as  agreed  on.  The  master 
mu6t  not  take  on  board  any  contraband  goods,  or 
otherwise  render  tho  vessel  liable  to  seizure.  The 
owner  is  not  responsible  for  losses  caused  by  war, 
fire,  or  shipwreck,  uuless  arUing  from  negligence  of 
the  master  or  crew. 

CHA  RTISM,  a  movement  In  Great  Britain  for 
the  extension  of  political  power  to  the  great  body  of 
the  people,  arising  in  a  great  measure  out  of  w  ide- 
spread  national  distress  and  popular  disappointment 
at  the  results  of  the  Reform  Bill.  Prior  to  1831, 
the  middle  classes  had  sought  popular  aid  towards 
obtaining  their  own  enfranchisement.  The  assist- 
ance was  given,  the  people  expecting  to  receive  help 
in  their  turn."  After  the  passing  of  the  Reform 
Bill,  agitation  ceased  for  a  time,  and  the  members 
returned  to  parliament  were  indifferent,  or  opposed, 
to  any  further  change  in  the  political  arrangement* 
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of  the  country.  The  middle  classes  were  aatisfied 
with  their  own  success,  and  generally  looked  with 
■mall  favour  on  projects  for  the  further  extension 
of  political  influence  among  the  masses.  A  season 
of  commercial  depression  set  in  about  1835,  and 
failing  harvests  for  several  years  terribly  increased 
the  suffering*  of  the  people.  Food  became  dear, 
wages  fell,  manufactories  were  closed,  work  became 
scarce.  The  people  associated  their  sufferings  with 
their  want  of  direct  influence  upon  the  government, 
and  agitation  for  an  extended  franchise  began.  In 
1838,  a  committee  of  6  members  of  parliament  aud 
6  working-men  prepared  a  bill,  embodying  their 
views  as  to  what  were  just  demands  on  the  part  of 
the  people.  This  wus  the  'People's  Charter.'  It 
claimed — 1.  The  extension  of  the  right  of  voting  to 
every  ((mile)  native  of  the  United  Kingdom,  and 
every  naturalized  foreigner  resident  in  the  kingdom 
for  more  than  two  years,  who  should  be  21  years  of 
age,  of  souud  mind,  and  unconvicted  of  crime; 
2.  Equal  electoral  districts;  3.  Vote  by  ballot; 
4.  Annual  parliaments;  5.  No  property  qualification 
for  members;  and  6.  Payment  of  members  of 
parliament  for  their  services.  This  programme  was 
received  with  enthusiasm.  Immense  meetings  were 
held  all  over  the  country,  many  of  them  beiug 
attended  by  two  or  three  hundred  thousand  people. 
Fiery  orators  fanned  the  popular  excitement,  and 
under  the  guidance  of  the  extreme  party  among 
their  leaders,  physical  force  was  soon  spoken  of  ns 
the  only  means  of  obtaining  justice.  The  more 
moderate  and  thoughtful  of  the  Chartists  were  over- 
ruled by  the  fanatical  and  turbulent  spirits,  and 
the  people,  already  aroused  by  suffering,  were  easily 
wrought  into  frenzy  by  those  who  assumed  the  direc- 
tion of  their  movements.  In  the  autumn  of  1838, 
torchlight  meetings  began  to  be  held.  The  danger 
of  these  meetings  was  obvious,  and  they  were  at  once 
proclaimed  illegal.  Some  of  the  more  prominent 
leaders  were  arrested,  amid  intense  popular  excite- 
ment, and  subjected  to  various  terms  of  imprison- 
ment. A  body  calling  itself  the  National  Convention, 
elected  by  the  Chartists  throughout  the  kingdom, 
commenced  sitting  in  Birmingham  in  May  1830. 
It  proposed  to  the  people  various  means  of  coercing 
the  legislature  into  submission,  recommending, 
among  other  thing*,  a  run  on  the  savings-banks 
for  gold,  abstinence  from  excisable  articles,  exclusive 
dealing,  and  in  the  last  resort,  universal  cessation 
from  labour.  During  its  sittings,  a  collision  took 
place  with  the  military  in  Birmingham.  Public 
meetings  were  forbidden,  and  alarming  excesses 
were  committed  by  the  irritated  mob.  Iu  Juuc 
ls3i>,  a  petition  in  favour  of  tho  Charter  was  pre- 
sented to  tho  Houso  of  Commons,  signed  by  1 ,280,1  HiO 
persons.  The  House  refused  to  name  a  day  fur 
its  consideration,  and  the  National  Convention 
retaliated  by  advising  the  people  to  cease  from  work 
throughout  the  country.  Fortunately,  this  advice 
was  not  followed,  but  the  disturbance'  in  the  public 
mind  increased,  and  in  November,  an  outbreak  at 
Newport  took  place,  which  resulted  in  the  death 
of  10  persons  and  the  wouudiug  of  great  numbers. 
For  taking  part  in  this  wild  insurrection,  three 
of  its  leaders  were  sentenced  to  death,  but  their 
punishment  was  afterwards  commuted  to  trans- 
portation. Iu  1812,  greut  riots  took  placo  in  the 
northern  and  midland  districts,  not  directly  caused 
by  the  Chartists,  but  encouraged  and  aided  by 
them  after  the  disturbances  began.  Iu  the  same 
year,  an  attempt  was  made  by  Joseph  Sturgc  to 
unite  all  friends  of  popular  enfranchisement  in  a 
Complete  Suffrage  Union,  but  he  only  succeeded  in 
dividing  their  ranks.  In  1848,  the  turmoil  iu  France 
created  great  excitement  iu  England,  and  much 
anxiety  was  felt  lest  an  armed  attempt  should  be 


made  to  subvert  the  institutions  of  the  country. 
Two  hundred  thousand  special  constables  were 
enrolled  in  London  alone.  There  were  several  local 
outbreaks,  and  much  real  danger,  but  the  attempts 
at  disorder  were  efficiently  met,  and,  as  usual,  the 
only  result  was  the  punishment  of  the  more  promi- 
nent men,  and  the  postponement  of  the  desired 
reforms. 

Since  1848,  C.  has  gradually  died  out.  Its  prin- 
ciples were  not  new.  The  Duke  of  Richmond,  in 
1780,  introduced  a  bill  Into  the  House  of  Lords  to 
give  universal  suffrage  aud  annual  parliaments.  In 
tho  same  year,  Charles  James  Fox  declared  himself 
in  favour  of  the  identical  six  points  which  were 
afterwards  included  in  the  Charter.  And  nearer 
our  own  time,  Earl  Grey,  Mr.  Erskinc,  Sir  James 
Mackintosh,  and  many  others,  formed  a  1  Society  of 
Friends  of  the  People,1  which  aimed  at  obtaiuiug  a 
very  large  extension  of  the  suffrage. 

The  great  body  of  Chartists  were,  however,  not 
so  much  actuated  by  tho  weight  of  precedent  or 
argument,  as  implied  by  the  pressure  of  actual 
want,  and  an  indefinite  feeling  that  the  laws  were 
somehow  to  blame  for  not  providing  them  with  the 
means  of  comfortable  subsistence.  But  there  were 
many  among  them  who  had  studied  the  principles 
involved  in  their  demands,  and  maintained  them 
from  an  intelligent  conviction  of  their  truth.  Theso 
men  declared  that  all  persons  had  an  equal  natural 
right  to  share  in  determining  the  laws  under  which 
they  lived ;  aud  further,  that  us  they  were  required 
to  contribute  to  the  taxation  of  tho  country,  they 
were  justly  entitled  to  bo  heard  as  to  the  application 
of  the  public  funds.  Taxation  and  obedience  beiug 
universal,  representation  ought  to  be  so.  This  view 
being  conceded,  all  the  other  points  of  the  Charter 
uaturally  followed,  they  being  merely  arrangements 
for  securing  the  free  action  of  the  right  contended 
for.  Some  of  the  Chartist  advocates  went  far  beyond 
this.  There  were  those  among  them  whose  aims 
included  little  less  than  the  reorganization  of  society. 
One  of  the  ablest  advocates  of  the  cause  wrote  in 
favour  of  nationalizing  the  land,  and  remodelling  the 
currency ;  ho  also  proposed  a  system  of  htate  loans 
for  the  assistance  of  labourers  who  desired  to  become 
capitalists,  and  national  marts  for  the  exchange  of 
wealth  on  terms  of  equity  and  justice.  Pressed  a 
little  further,  these  views  would  have  developed 
into  Communism ;  but  so  far  as  wo  are  aware,  most 
Chartists  held  so  strongly  the  doctrine  of  tn 
rights,  that  they  were  not  likely  to  subordinate 
to  lociety.  See  Comminism,  Socialism.  The  object 
aimed  ut  by  the  majority,  was  merely  the  extension 
of  the  franchise  to  tho  masses,  in  the  belief  that 
they  would  use  it  wisely  and  honestly,  and  put 
an  end  to  what  they  considered  the  selfish  and 
interested  rule  of  classes  who  had  long  monopolised 
the  control  of  the  state.  The  opponents  of  C. 
answered,  that  if  tho  question  was  argued  as  one  of 
right,  it  would  go  far  beyoud  the  conclusions  which 
the  Chartists  had  reached.  Tho  right  appertained 
to  women  as  well  as  to  men,  and  there  was  no  just 
reason  why  sane  persons  under  21  should  be  deprived 
of  it.  It  would  also,  they  maintained,  give  all 
power  to  the  mo<t  ignorant  classes  of  the  commu- 
nity, and  thus  subject  intelligence  to  brute  force. 
Government  existed  for  the  benefit  of  society,  and 
oupht,  as  far  as  |w>sible,  to  depend  on  the  wisdom, 
ami  not  on  the  mere  number  of  the  people.  Then 
if  representation  depended  upon  taxation,  it  should 
vary  in  proportion  to  the  taxes  paid.  Finally,  they 
denied  that  men  a*  nurh  had  a  right  to  vote ;  their 
right  was  to  be  well  governed,  and  universal  suffrago 
was  more  likely  to  destroy  society  than  to  confer 
happiness  or  insure  justice. 

The  cause  which  put  an  cad  to  C.  as  an  organization 
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wu  undoubtedly  the  improvement  iu  the  circum- 1 
stances  of  the  people  which  followed  the  repeal 
of  the  Corn  Laws.  A  better  period  has  begun.  The 
different  rauka  of  society  are  on  better  terms  with 
each  other;  the  opuleut  recognise  and  perform  their 
duties  better  than  they  did;  the  poor  interpret 
more  genially  than  in  the  old  time  the  actions  of 
the  rich.  If  this  spirit  continue— and  wo  think  it 
will — we  may  hope  lor  reforms  in  the  future  without 
the  convulsions  which  have  hitherto  accompanied 
theui. 

CFIARTRES,  a  city  of  France,  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Kure-ct-Loir,  47  miles  south-west  of 
Pari*,  is  built  parti v  at  the  base  and  partly  on  the 
declivity  of  a  hill  overlooking  the  river  Eure,  which 
is  here  divided  into  two  channels,  one  flowing 
within,  and  the  other  without  the  ramparts,  which 
are  converted  into  agreeable  promenades.  C. 
consists  of  an  upper  and  lower  town,  connected  by 
streets  almost  inaccessible  to  carriages.  The  upper 
town  has  some  good  streets,  but  the  lower  is  HI 
built.  The  houses  are  old.  and  many  of  them 
composed  of  wood,  with  their  gables  to  the  street. 
The  cathedral,  one  of  the  largest  and  most  imposing 
ecclesiastical  structures  in  Europe,  with  its  lofty 
spires,  one  of  them  towering  to  a  height  of  more 
than  400  feet,  crowns  the  top  of  the  hill.  It  has  no 
less  than  130  painted-glass  windows,  the  workman- 
ship of  which  is  unsurpassed,  if  indeed  equalled 
elsewhere  in  France.  The  church  of  St.  Pierre, 
aud  the  obelisk  to  the  memory  of  General  Marceau, 
arc  also  objects  of  interest.  The  weekly  corn- 
market  of  C.  is  one  of  the  largest  in  France,  and 
is  remarkable  as  being  under  a  corporation  of 
womeu,  who  contrive  to  get  through  all  the  busi- 
ness most  satisfactorily  in  less  than  an  hour.  It 
has  manufactures  of  woollen,  hosiery,  and  leather. 
Top.  16,497. 

('.  is  a  very  ancient  city.  Under  the  Roman 
rule  it  was  called  Aulrietun,\ad  remains  of  Roman 
antiquity  are  still  found 

CHARTREUSE,  La  GRANnR,  a  celebrated 
monastery  in  France,  in  the  department  of  Isere, 
situated  13  miles  north-north-east  of  Grenoble,  in 
the  wild  and  romantic  valley  of  the  Guicrs,  nearly 
4000  feet  above  the  sea.  It  is  surrounded  by  the 
mountain-forests  of  the  Alps ;  and  the  route  to  it, 
through  a  mountain-gorge,  down  which  a  rapid  river 
dashes  far  below  the  traveller,  while  above  him  rise 
precipitous  and  foliage-lined  rocks,  some  hundreds 
of  feet  in  height,  is  one  of  the  most  picturesque. 
The  convent  is  a  huge  ungainly  structure,  dating 
mostly  from  the  17th  c.,  earlier  buildings  having 
been  destroyed  several  times  by  fire.  The  convent 
owes  its  origin  to  St.  Bruno,  who  settled  a  little 
higher  up  the  mountain  iu  1084,  giving  the  name 
of  the  place,  C,  to  his  order.  The  monks  had 
at  one  lime  considerable  property,  but  they  were 
despoiled  at  the  revolution  of  1789. 

CIIA  RTULARY  (Lat.  chartularia,  ehariologia) 
is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  collection  of  charters.  So 
soon  as  any  body,  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  came  to 
be  possessed  of  a  considerable  number  of  charters, 
obvious  considerations  of  convenience  and  safety 
■would  suggest  the  advantage  of  having  them  classi- 
fied and  copied  into  a  l>ook  or  roll.  Such  book  or 
roll  has  generally  received  the  name  of  a  Chartulary. 
Mabillon  traces 'chartularies  in  France  as  far  back 
as  the  loth  e.,  and  some  antiquaries  think  that 
chartularies  were  compiled  even  still  earlier.  But 
it  was  not  until  the  12th  and  13th  centuries  that 
chartularies  became  common.  They  were  kept  not 
only  by  all  kinds  of  religious  and  civil  corporations, 
but  even  by  private  families.  Many  of  them  have 
been  printed,  and  their  contents  generally  are  of  the  ' 
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I  greatest  value  iu  all  historical,  archaeological,  and 
genealogical  inquiries. 

CUARY'BDIS.    See  Sctlla  axu  CnARTBDig. 
CHA'SCHISH.    See  Hkmp,  Inpian. 

CHASE.  When  one  vessel  is  pursuing  another 
at  sea,  the  pursued  vessel  is  often  called  the  chatt, 
and  the  pursuer  the  chater.  The  manoeuvre  also 
gives  name  to  certain  guns  on  board  ship :  a 
ch,i*r  being  a  gun  pointing  ahead,  and  a  ttern-chattr 
pointing  astern. 

CHASE,  in  a  gun,  is  the  name  given  to  the 
greater  portion  of  the  length  between  the  muuJc 
and  the  trunnions. 

CHASIP1M  ('Pietists'),  this  name  anciently 
denoted  a  whole  class  of  Jewish  sects.  After  the 
Babylonish  captivity,  the  Jews,  with  regurd  to 
their  observance  of  the  law  of  Moses,  were  divided 
into  two  classes — Cha*idim  and  Zadikim,  When 
the  so-called  Great  Synagogue  was  commissioned  by 
the  Persian  government  to  draw  up  a  code  of  civil 
and  religious  laws  for  the  emigrant  Jews  returning 
to  settle  in  their  native  land,  several  innovations 
were  made  on  the  Mosaic  law.  Those  who  accepted 
these  innovations  were  styled  the  C. ;  while  tho*e 
who  rejected  them  were  styled,  or  styled  them- 
selves, the  Zadikim,  or  '  upright,'  because  they 
adhered  strictly  to  the  law  given  by  Moses,  with- 
out observing  any  of  the  additions  made  to  it. 
The  C.  branched  forth  into  several  sects,  all  hold- 
ing traditions  in  connection  with  the  written  law, 
which  tbey  believed  to  possess  a  divine  sanction 
equally  with  that  law.  The  Pharisees,  so  often 
mentioned  iu  the  New  Testament,  formed  an  early 
sect  among  the  C,  while  from  the  Zadikim  sprang 
forth  the  Hellenistic  Samaritans,  Esscnes,  Sadduceea, 
Ac.  Afterwards,  the  C,  or  Pharisees,  split  into 
Talroudists,  Rabbinisls,  and  Cabbalists,  some  of 
whom  underwent  still  further  subdivision. — The 
modern  C.  are  not.  like  those  in  the  times  of  the 
Maccabees,  marked  by  any  peculiar  spiritualistic 
tendency  in  religion,  but  rather  by  a  strict  observ- 
ance of  certain  traditional  forms,  and  a  blind 
subservience  to  their  teachers.  Their  doctrine  was 
promulgated  in  the  middle  of  the  18th  c.  by  Israel 
of  Podolia,  called  Baa-Shsm  ('  Lord  of  the  Name,' 
so  called  because  he  professed  to  perform  miracles 
by  using  the  great  cabalistic  name  of  the  Supreme 
Being).  Though  condemned  by  the  orthodox  rabbis, 
this  new  teacher  had  great  success  in  Galicia,  and 
when  ho  died  (1760)  left  40,000  converts.  They 
are  now  broken  into  several  petty  sects ;  their 
religion  is  utterly  formal,  and  its  ceremonies  are 
coarse  and  noisy. 

CHASING,  the  art  of  working  raised  or  half- 
raised  figures  in  gold,  silver,  bronze,  or  other  metal- 
It  was  called  atlatura  by  the  Romans;  and  the 
term  is  expressly  limited  by  Quintilian  to  working 
in  metal.  The  same  art  when  exercised  on  wood, 
ivory,  marble,  precious  stones,  or  glass,  was  called 
stulptura.  See  Carvino.  Iron  was  sometimes, 
though  rarely  used,  silver  having  been  always  the 
favourite  metal  for  this  purpose.  Closely  connected 
with,  but  still  distinguished  from  C,  is  the  art  of 
stamping  with  the  punch,  which  the  Romans  desig- 
nated by  exrudrrt.  The  Greek  torrutikt  is  usually 
supposed  to  correspond  to  C,  but  the  point  i*  by  no 
means  free  from  dispute.  The  art  was  known  at  a 
very  early  period,  as  may  be  inferred  from  the  shield 
of  Achilles,  the  ark  of  Cypselus,  and  other  produc- 
tions of  this  kind.  Such  portions  of  the  colossal 
statues  made  by  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  as  were  not 
of  ivorv,  were  produced  by  the  toreutic  art.  The 
statue  of  Minerva  was  richly  adorned  in  this  manner. 
Besides  Phidias  and  Polycletus,  Myron,  Mys,  and 
I  Mentor  were  celebrated  toreutic  artists  in  antiquity, 
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and  amongst  mauv  modi 
Beuvenuto  Celliui  (q.  t.). 

CHASSE,  music  composed  in  imitation  of  the 
chaw,  and  performed  chiefly  by  horns,  occasionally 
combined  with  other  wind-instruments.  Its  move- 
ment is  in  2  time.  The  best  specimens  of  this 
kind  of  music  are  an  overture  by  Mehul,  and  a  C. 
for  the  pianoforte  by  Kreutzer. 

CllASSfi,  David  Hk.ndrik,  Baro.n,  was  born  iif 
Thiol,  March  18,  1766,  began  his  military  career 
when  but  ton  years  of  age,  became  a  lieutenant 
in  1781,  and  captain  in  1787.  After  the  revolu- 
tion of  that  year,  C,  as  siding  with  the  bumbled 
Dutch  patriots,  took  French  service  ;  was  appointed 
lieutenant-colonel  in  1798 ;  and,  two  years  later, 
found  himself  marching  towards  the  Netherlands 
under  the  command  of  Pichegru.  He  afterward* 
fought  with  the  French  in  Germany  and  Spain, 
gaining  great  distinction  and  the  appellation  of 
General  Hayonnette.  As  lirutenant-general  of  the 
Dutch  forces  in  1815,  ('.  added  to  hU  laurels  on  the 
field  of  Waterloo.  After  the  peace  he  was  made 
governor  of  Antwerp  in  1830,  and  bravely  defended 
it  against  the  united  Relgiaus  and  French  from 
November  29  till  December  28,  1882,  when  he  was 
forced  to  surrender.    He  died  in  May  1849. 

CHASSEURS  (Fr.  hunters)  is  a  name,  either  in 
this  form  or  in  some  other  equivalent  to  it,  given  to 
some  of  the  light  troops  in  several  of  the  European 
armies.  A  Tyrolese  corps  in  the  Austrian  army 
took  the  name  of  Jagers,  from  being  chiefly  formed 
of  chamois  hunters  (Jagers),  and  consequently 
good  marksmen ;  and,  in  imitation  of  these  Jagers, 
Other  European  corps  have  been  established,  always 
understood  to  be  good  shots.  Battalions  of  C. 
were  enrolled  in  the  French  army  in  1815;  but  the 
organization  soon  afterwards  underwent  a  change. 
Concerning  a  more  recent  French  corps,  see  the 
next  article.  There  are  C.-a-Cheval  as  well  as 
C.-i-picd,  in  the  French  army;  and  equivalent 
corps  in  other  armies.  Some  of  the  most  trust- 
worthy troops  under  Garibaldi,  in  the  Italian  wars 
of  1859  and  1 8«".0,  were  the  Gtreiatori  dti  Alfri,  or 
Hunters  of  the  Alps,  a  counterpart  to  the  Tyroleae 
Jagers  in  origin  and  name. 

CHASSEURS  DE  YINCEKXES  is  one  of  the 

names  given  to  a  famous 
corps  in  the  French  army. 
About  the  year  1885, 
when  certain  improve- 
ments had  been  made 
in  the  French  rifle,  the 
Duke  of  Orleans  ordered 
the  formation  of  a  com- 
pany of  riflemen,  armed 
with  the  new  rifle ;  they 
were  garrisoned  at  Vin- 
cenues.  They  proved  so 
efficient  that  in  1888  a 
whole  battalion  was  or- 
ganised, which  was  called 
indifferently  the  7Srui/- 
Uurt  (sharpshooters)  or 
Cfuuseuri  tie  Vineennet. 

CHASTE  TREE. 
See  Vitkx. 

CHASUBLE  (Lat 
inJa,  ca*n6uJa,  andean- 


ChasMur  de  Vincennes. 


t  worn  by  priests 
the  Roman  Catholic 
Church,  when  robed  for 
the  celebration  of  the  mass.    It  was  called  also  *  the 
Vestment,'  and  under  that  name  seems  occasionally 


Reformation.    Originally  it  covered  the  priest  from 
head  to  foot,  like  a  little  house,  whence  some  writers 
think  it  had  its  name  of  casvla. 
In  more  recent  times,  at  least, 
it  was  made  of  velvet.    It  was 
of  an  elliptical  shape,  like  a 
vttica  pMcu,  with  a  bole  in  the 
middle  for  the  head  ;  it  had 
no  sleeve*.    When  put  on,  it 
shewed  two  peaks,  one  hanging 
down  before ;  another,  on  which 
a  cross  was  embroidered,  hang- 
ing down  behind.    According  , 
to  Hildebert,  the  C.  signified 
good    works;    according  to 
Alcuin,  charity ;  according  to 
another     writer,     unity  of 
the  faith.    Durand  makes  one 
peak  tho  symbol  of  love  to  God, 
the  other  peak  the  symbol  of 
love  to  our  neighbour.  In 
France,  the  press  or  wardrobe 
in  whieh  chasubles  were  kept 
was  called  the  ehatublier. 

CHAT  (Sari'nla),  a  genus  of 
small  birds  of  the  very  numerous 
family  Sylvifuia  (q.  v.),  distin-  Chasuble, 
guished  by  a  bill  slightly  de- 
pressed,  and   widened  at  the  base.     They  have 
rather  longer  legs  than  most  of  the  family.'  They 
are  lively  birds,  flitting  about  with  incessant  and 
rapid  motion  in  pursuit  of  the  insects  on  which 
they  chiefly  feed.    They  are  found  in  Europe,  Asia, 
Africa,  and  New  Holland.    Three  species  arc  British 
— the   stonechat,   wbinchat,   and    wheatear. — The 
Yellow-breasted  C.  of  the  United  States  (Icteria 
jtolttylotta)  is  a  larger  bird,  and   belongs  to  tho 
family  Turdida  or  Jfervlidte. 

CnAT  MOSS,  a  bog  in  Lancashire,  the  largest 
in  England,  about  7ooO  acres  in  extent,  and  cele- 
brated as  having  been  the  scene  of  the  first  great 
and  successful  efforts  for  the  reclaiming  of  hogs,  by 
Mr.  Roscoe  of  Liverpool,  in  the  end  of  the  18th 
and  beginning  of  the  19th  c,  and  of  one  of  the 
great  engineering  triumphs  of  George  Stephenson  in 
the  construction  of  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester 
Railway.  It  is  situated  between  Liverpool  and 
Manchester,  at  no  great  elevation  above  the  sea.  It 
is  from  20  to  30  feet  in  depth,  and  of  such  consist- 
ence that  when  an  attempt  was  first  made  to  survey 
it  for  the  Liverpool  and  Manchester  Railway,  tha 
attempt  was  relinquished  because  of  the  impossi- 
bility of  obtaining  a  sufficiently  solid  stand  for  the 
theodolite.  Drains  arc  filled  up  almost  as  fast  as 
they  are  cut,  by  a  pulpy  stuff  flowing  into  them,  and 
affect  only  a  few  feet  on  cither  side.  Great  danger 
is  experienced  by  any  person  stepping  unwarily  on 
the  surface  of  the  bog  ;  and  when  he  begins  to  sink, 
his  struggles  to  extricate  himself  only  cause  him  to 
sink  faster  and  deeper.  Mr.  Roscoc's  agricultural 
improvements  were  effected  by  numerous  parallel 
drains  in  the  parts  on  which  be  operated.  The  um 
of  patient  by  his  workmen,  and  the  adaptation  of 
them  to  the  feet  of  tho  horses  employed,  have 
been  mentioned  in  the  article  Boo.  The  enlarge- 
ment of  the  circle  upon  which  a  horse's  foot  rests 
from  5  inches  diameter  to  7,  nearly  doubles  it,  and 
consequently  diminishes  nearly  by  one-half  the 
pressure  on  each  unit  of  surface.    Mr.  Stephenson, 


when  he  could  find  no  one  to 
in  his  views,  calculated  with  confidence  on  the 
application  of  this  priuciple  to  the  railway,  so  that 
even  the  ponderous  locomotive  and  train  might  bo 
supported  by  a  sufficient  extension  of  the  bearing 
to  have  been  used  iu  the  English  Church  aAer  the  I  surface ;   and  this  he  accomplished  by  spreading 
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branches  of  trees  and  hedge-cuttings,  and  in  the 
softest  places  rude  hurdles  interwoven  with  heather, 
on  the  natural  surface  of  the  ground,  containing 
intertwined  roots  of  heather  and  long  grass ;  a  thin 
layer  of  gravel  being  spread  above  all,  on  which  the 
sleepers,  chairs,  and  rails  were  laid  in  the  usual 
manner.  Drains  were  at  the  same  time  cut  on  both 
sides  of  the  line,  and  in  the  central  part  of  the  moss 
a  conduit  was  formed  beneath  the  line  of  railway,  of 
old  tar-barrel1'  placed  end  to  end.  Notwithstanding 
difficulties  which  every  one  but  himself  deemed 
insuperable,  Mr.  Stephenson  constructed  the  por- 
tion of  the  line  through  C.  M.  at  a  smaller  expense 
than  any  other  part  of  the  railway.  There  still  is 
'a  sort  of  springiness  in  the  road  over  the  moss, 
such  as  is  felt  when  passing  along  a  suspension- 
bridge  ; '  and  '  those  who  looked  along  the  moss  as 
a  train  passed  over  it,  said  they  could  observe  a 
waviiiess,  such  as  precedes  and'  follows  a  skater 
upon  ice.1 

The  complete  reclaiming  of  C.  M.  for  agricultural 

f urposes  can  be  only  a  question  of  time  and  expense, 
t  seems  capable  of  becoming  one  of  the  most  pro- 
ductive tracts  of  land  in  England. 

CHATEAU,  CHATEL,  or  CASTEL,  from  the 
Lat.  eaxtrlltim,  a  fort,  enters  as  a  component  part 
into  many  names  of  places  iu  France. 

CHATEAUBRIAND,  Frakcois  Acoistb, 
Yicomte  de,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  of 
French  authors,  was  horn  September  4,  1763,  at  St. 
Malo,  iu  Bretagne,  and  received  his  early  education 
in  the  college  at  Rcnucs.  While  travelling  in  North 
America  in  17tH),  be  accidentally  read  in  an  English 
newspaper  the  account  of  the  flight  and  arrest  of 
Louis  XVI.  He  immediately  returned  to  France, 
intending  to  fight  against  the  republic ;  but  being 
seriously  wounded  at  the  siege  of  Thionville,  in 
September  1792,  he  escaped  to  England,  where  he 
lived  in  such  poverty  that  he  was  compelled  to 
make  translations  for  the  booksellers,  and  to  give 
lessons  in  French.  In  1797,  he  published  his  first 
political  essay,  Sur  Its  Involutions  Anciennes  et 
Hodtrnes,  eonsidirtet  dans  levrs  Rapports  avee  la 
Revolution  Franchise  (2  vols.,  London),  a  republican 
and  sceptical  work,  the  outcome  of  hardship,  poverty, 
and  sorrow.  His  scepticism  soon  vanished,  but 
republican  impulses  continued  to  flash  out  at  inter- 
vals during  the  whole  of  his  strangely  checkered, 
inexplicable,  and  inconsistent  career.  In  1800,  C. 
returned  to  Paris,  and  wrote  for  the  Mcrevre  de 
France.  In  this  journal,  he  first  printed  his  tale 
of  Atala  (1801),  with  a  preface  lauding  the  First 
Consul,  Bonaparte.  Its  success  was  remarkable,  but 
nothing  to  the  miraculous  enthusiasm  excited  by 
his  Gi.nie  Du  Chrisiianixme  (1602),  a  work  exactly 
suited  to  the  jaded  scepticism  of  the  age,  and  also  in 
accordance  with  the  policy  of  the  First  Consul,  who 
was  then  concluding  the  concordat  with  the  pope, 
and  wished  to  make  the  Roman  Catholic  priesthood 
subservient  to  his  measures.  Bonaparte,  therefore, 
appointed  C.  secretary  to  the  embassy  in  Rome, 
'  and,  in  1803.  sent  him  as  ambassador  to  the  little 
republic  of  Vnhiis.  On  the  execution  of  the  Duke 
d'Enghien.  March  21,  18<H,  C.  resigned  in  disgust. 
In  J8<t6,  he  commenced  his  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy 
Land,  visited  Greece,  Palestine,  Alexandria,  and 
Carthage,  and  returned  through  Spain  to  France 
in  May  18<>7.  From  this  period  to  the  fall  of 
Napoleon,  he  lived  privately,  publishing  only  two 
works  of  any  value — Let  Martyr*,  and  the  Itinf' 
raire  de  Paris  <1  Jerusalem.  In  1814,  his  eloquent 
brochure,  De  Bonaparte  et  de*  Bourbons,  excited 
such  attention,  that  Louis  XVIII.  declared  it  was 
worth  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  favour  of 
legitimacy. 
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After  the  battle  of  Waterloo,  C.  returned  to 
Paris,  where  he  was  made  peer  and  minister  of 
state.  Gradually  his  monarchical  zeal  subsided, 
and,  in  his  address,  De  la  Movarrlue  selon  la  Charte, 
delivered  in  the  Chamber  of  Peers,  he  gave  expres- 
sion to  such  liberal  tendencies  as  offended  the  king, 
who  erased  his  name  from  the  list  of  his  counsel- 
lors. Soon,  however,  he  appeared  again  as  an  ultra- 
royalist;  and  at  the  baptism  of  the  infant  Duke 
de  Bordeaux,  C.  presented  to  the  Duchess  of  Berry 
a  flask  filled  w  ith  water  from  the  Jordan.  In  1822, 
he  was  appointed  ambassador-extraordinary  to  the 
British  court,  but  wus  rather  rudely  dismissed  from 
office  iu  1824. 

Iu  1826,  C.  prepared  the  first  edition  of  hia 
collected  works,  for  the  copyright  of  which  the 
publisher  gave  the  large  sum  of  600,000  francs, 
of  which  C.  returned  100,000.  During  the  days 
of  July  1830,  he  was  staving  with  his  friend 
Madame  Recamier  at  Dieppe ;  but  as  soon  as  he 
heard  tidings  of  the  revolution,  he  hastened  to 
Paris.  He  refused  to  take  the  oath  of  fealty  to 
Louis  Philippe.  This  political  crotchetiness,  which 
always  rendered  it  impossible  to  know  beforehand 
what  course  of  conduct  C.  would  adopt,  is  perhaps 
best  explained  by  the  following  passage  from  his 
De  la  Rrxtauration  et  de  la  Monarchic  Elective  (Paris, 
1831):  1 1  am  a  Bourbonist  in  honour,  a  Monarchist 
on  grounds  of  rational  conviction ;  but  in  natural 
character  and  disposition,  I  am  still  a  Republican.' 
In  1882,  he  revised  a  new  edition  of  his  works,  and, 
after  visiting  the  court  of  the  expelled  Bourbons, 
devoted  his  attention  to  the  preparation  of  his 
memoirs,  intended  to  be  published  posthumously 
(Memoires  d'outre  Totnbe),  though  considerable 
extracts  were  printed  during  his  lifetime.  He  also 
found  leisure  to  write  several  other  works.  He 
died  July  4,  1848. 

C.  wrote  with  warmth,  energy,  and  a  rich  supply 
of  imagery.  Many  of  his  descriptive  passages  are 
excellent,  but  his  ideas  want  depth  and  coherency. 
— Marin,  Histoire  de  la  Vie  et  des  Ouvraijes  de  Jf. 
de  Chateaubriand  (2  vols.,  Paris,  1832). 

CIlATEAUDUN,  a  town  of  France  i  n  the  de- 
partment of  Eut  6-et-Loir,  is  situated  on  the  Loir, 
a  tributary  of  the  Loire,  about  26  miles  south-south- 
west of  Chartrcs.  The  streets  are  straight  and  well 
built,  and  an  old  castle  with  an  enormous  tower, 
overlooks  the  town.  C.  has  manufactures  of  blan- 
kets and  leather.    Pop.  6669. 

CllATEAU-GONTIER,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Mayenne,  situated  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  here  crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  18  miles  south- 
east of  Laval.  C.  has  some  good  houses,  but  the 
streets  are  not  well  laid  out.  It  has  manufactures 
of  linen  and  woollen.    Pop.  6635. 

CIlATEAUNEUF  DE  RAXDOX,  a  village 
of  France,  in  the  department  of  the  Loxere,  12  miles 
north-east  of  Mende.  A  pretty  historical  incident 
connected  with  the  place,  which  was  formerly  forti- 
fied, makes  it  interesting.  In  138D,  the  fortress,  then 
held  by  the  English,  was  besieged  by  the  troo|«  of 
Charles  V.,  under  the  command  of  the  gallant  Du 
Guesclin.  The  English  governor,  sore  pressed, 
promised  to  yield  in  fifteen  days  if  no  succour 
arrived.  In  the  meantime,  Du  Guesclin  died,  and 
his  successor  was  appointed,  who,  at  the  expiry 
of  the  fifteen  days,  summoned  the  governor  to 
surrender.  He  refused  to  yield  up  the  keys  to 
any  but  Du  Guesclin;  and  when  informed  of  his 
death,  marched  out,  and  on  bended  knee  laid  the 
keys  and  his  sword  on  the  dead  hero's  bier. 

CIlATEAUROrX,   a   town   of  France  in 


department  of  Indre,  situated  on  a 
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the  midst  of  an  extensive  plain,  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  river  Indre,  166  mile*  south  of  Pari*  by  railway. 
The  town,  which  was  formerly  dirty  and  ill  built, 
has  been  greatly  improved  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century.  C.  does  not  possess  much  interest 
for  the  traveller.  It  is  a  busy  place,  with  extensive 
woollen  factories,  besides  manufacture*  of  cotton, 
hosiery,  yarn,  haw,  paper,  parchment,  hardware, 
leather,  Ac.  Some  of  the  best  iron  in  France  is 
found  in  the  vicinilv.  The  town  owes  its  origin 
to  a  castle  built  here  in  the  10th  century.  Pop. 
12,462. 

CHATELET-LOMONT,  Oabriellk  Emilik, 
Marqiisk  nu,  a  very  learned  French  woman, 
notorious  for  her  intimacy  with  Voltaire,  was  born 
at  Pari*,  17ih  December  1706.  At  an  early  period 
she  displayed  a  great  aptitude  for  the  acquisition 
of  knowledge.  She  studied  Lttin  and  Italian  with 
her  father  the  Baron  do  Breteuil,  and  subsequently 
betook  herself  with  zeal  to  mathematics  and  the 
physical  sciences.  Distinguished  alike  for  her  beauty 
and  talent,  she  soon  found  a  host  of  suitors  for 
her  hand.  Her  choice  fell  on  the  Marquis  du 
Chatelet-Lontont,  but  her  marriage  did  not  hinder 
her  from  forming  a  tendrr***  for  Voltaire,  who  came 
to  reside  with  her  at  Cirev,  a  chateau  on  the 


)f  Champagne  and  Lorrain 


•longing  to 


her  husband.  Here  they  studied,  loved,  quarrelled, 
and  loved  again,  for  several  years.  In  1717,  how- 
ever,  poor  Madame  C.  l>ecame  'not  insensible  to  the 
brilliant  qualities'  of  a  certain  M.  Saint-Lambert,  a 
captain  of  the  Lorraine  Guards;  and  the  result  was, 
that  the  philosopher  hid  to  make  room  for  the 
soldier,  and  content  himself  for  the  future  with 
being  the  'devoted  and  indulgent  friend*  of  his 
former  mistrc-s.  This  new  intimacv  became  fatal 
to  Madame  Chatelet.  She  died  at  Lnneville,  loth 
September  17  a  few  days  after  having  given  birth 
to  a  child.  Her  first  writing  was  a  treatise  on  the 
philosophy  of  Leibnitz.  She  also  translated  the 
Principin  of  Newton  into  French,  accompanying  it 
with  algebraic  elucidations.  It  did  not,  however, 
appear  till  1756,  some  years  after  her  death.  Her 
correspondence  with  Voltaire  is  interesting  ;  but  the 
fact  that  a  woman  so  highly  gifted  as  Madame  C, 
and  posteasing  so  many  amiable  qualities,  should 
never  have  dreamed  that  there  was  anything  wrong 
in  her  litiinona,  proves  with  terrible  conclusiveness 
how  corrupt  was  that  philosophic  society  which,  in 
the  18th  c,  professed  to  explode  superstition  and 
enlighten  Fraucc  and  the  world. 

CHATELLERAL'LT,  a  town  of  France,  in  the 
department  of  Vienne,  situated  on  the  river  of  that 
name,  18  miles  north-north-east  of  Poitiers.  A 
handsome  stone  bridge,  with  a  massive  castellated 
gateway,  built  by  Sully,  at  one  end,  connect*  it 
with  a  suburb  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  C, 
which  is  an  ill-built,  mean-looking  town,  is  one  of 
the  chief  scats  of  the  manufacture  of  cutlery  in 
France,  and  since  1820  has  had  a  royal  manufac- 
tory of  swords  and  bayonets.  Its  river-port  makes 
it  the  entrepot  for  the  produce  of  an  extensive 
district.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  derives  his  title 
of  Duke  of  Chitellcrault  from  this  place.  Pop. 
11,815. 

CHATHAM  (Saxon,  Ctttham  or  Cattham,  under- 
stood to  signify  the  '  village  of  cottages '),  a  parlia- 
mentary borough,  river-port,  fortified  town,  and 
naval  arsenal,  in  the  county  of  Kent,  situated  on 
tbo  right  bank  of  the  Medway,  at  the  upper  part 
of  its  estuary,  30  miles  east-south-east  of  London. 
Much  of  C.  is  ill  built  and  irregular.  The  High 
/Street  is  mile  long,  parallel  to  the  river,  and 
swarm*  with  soldiers  and  Jews.  The  refuse  timber 
of   the   dock-yard  is  much  used  in  building  the 


house-wall*.  C  owe*  it*  importance  to  it*  naval 
and  military  establishment*  situated  at  Brampton 
village  (on  a  height  half  a  mile  north  of  C),  and 
on  the  Medway  estuary.  The  C.  fortified  lines  are 
the  frequent  scene*  of  field-operations,  imitation 
battles*  and  grand  review*.  Pop.  23,424.  The 
borough,  which  sends  one  member  to  parliament,  is 
governed  by  a  head-constable  under  the  magistrates 
of  Rochester.  The  Romans  seem  to  have  once  had 
a  cemetery  here.  Traces  of  Roman  villa*  have  been 
found,  with  Roman  bricks,  tiles,  coins,  and  weapons. 
The  dock-yard  was  founded  by  Elizabeth  before  tho 
threatened  invasion  of  the  Spanish  Armada.  In 
1682,  it  was  removed  to  its  present  site.  In  1C67, 
the  Dutch,  under  Dc  Ruyter,  sailed  up  the  estuary 
of  the  Medway,  and,  in  spite  of  the  fire  from  the 
castle,  destroyed  much  shipping  and  stores. 

In  a  military  point  of  view,  C.  lines  are  con- 
sidered the  best  fortifications  in  England,  after 
those  of  Portsmouth.  The  place  i*  also  defended 
by  Upnor  Castle  aud  Gillingham  Castle ;  and,  in 
accordance  with  tho  recommendations  of  a  com- 
mission appointed  in  1859,  money  was  granted 
by  parliament  in  1860  for  constructing  additional 
fortifications.  In  and  near  C.  are  Fort  Pitt,  a 
military  hospital  and  strong  fort;  barracks  for 
infantrv,  marines,  artillery,  and  engineers ;  a  park 
of  artillery ;  and  magazines,  storehouses,  and  depot* 
on  a  large  scale. 

In  a  naval  sense,  C.  ia  one  of  the  principal 
royal  Bhip-building  establishments  in  the  king- 
dom. The  dock-yard  is  nearly  a  mile  in  length, 
containing  several  building-slips,  and  wet  docks 
sufficiently  capacious  for  the  largest  ships.  Tho 
slips  have  been  provided  with  iron  roofs,  at  a 
cost  of  about  £10,000  per  roof.  One  peculiar 
establishment  in  this  dock-yard  is  a  metal  mill, 
which  supplies  all  the  royal  dock-yard*  with 
copper  sheets,  copper  bolts,  and  other  articles  in 
copper  and  mixed  metal.  The  saw-mills  at  C.  are 
so  extensive,  that  it  is  said  that,  if  fully  employed, 
they  could  cut  up  timber  enough  for  all  the 
dock-yards.  A  duplicate  of  Brunei's  block-making 
machinery  is  kept  at  C,  ready  to  supplement 
the  operations  of  that  at  Portsmouth.  The  dock- 
yard is  under  the  control  of  a  captain -superin- 
tendent, and  other  officers,  whose  annual  salaries 
vary  from  £700  to  £2<>o  each.  Under  them  are 
clerks  receiving  from  £450  to  £80  each.  The  actual 
workmen,  artizans  and  labourers,  vary  in  number 
according  to  the  amount  of  ship-building  and 
repairing  going  on.  In  the  estimates  for  1860— 
ltsCl,  provision  was  made  for  about  1800  ship- 
wrights, calkers,  joiners,  sawyers,  mill-wrights, 
smiths,  block-maker*,  sail  makers,  rope-makers, 
riggers,  labourers,  Ac,  at  an  average  wage  of  about 
24*.  per  man,  per  week.  Further  extension*  are  to 
be  commenced  in  1861. 

CHATHAM  ISLANDS,  a  small  group  in  tho 
Pacific,  Iving  about  400  miles  due  east  of  the 
Canterbury  settlement,  on  the  Middle  Island  of 
New  Zealand,  in  lat.  43°  38' — U  40  S.,  long. 
177" — 179°  W.,  being  thus  slmost  precisely  the 
antipodes  of  Toulouse,  in  France.  They  were  dis- 
covered in  1791  by  Lieutenant  Brougbton,  both  the 
cluster  and  its  chief  member  taking  tho  name  of 
his  ship  Chatham  Island  is  computed  to  contain 
600,000  acres ;  a  salt  or  brackish  lake,  however,  of 
20  miles  in  length,  occupying  the  interior.  The 
soil  and  climate  of  the  archipelago,  in  general,  are 
said  to  be  good.  Wheat  yield*  abundantly ;  and 
the  horses,  cattle,  and  pigs  which  have  been  intro- 
duced thrive  well.  Timber  of  any  size  is  unknown, 
so  that  the  native  canoe,  instead  of  being  cut 
out  of  a  single  tree,  is  merely  wicker-work  bound 
together  by  cordage  of  indigenous  flax.  The 
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aborigines  have  two  missions  among  tbem— one  from 
Germany,  and  the  other  from  New  Zealand. 

CHATHAM,  William  Pitt,  Earl  or,  some- 
times styled  Pitt  tiie  Elder,  one  of  the  grettest 
English  orators  and  statesmen  of  the  18th  c.,  was 
the  son  of  a  country  gentleman,  Robert  Fitt  of 
Boconnoc,  in  Cornwall ;  and  was  born  November  15, 
1708.  After  an  education  at  Eton  and  Oxford,  he 
travelled  on  the  continent,  and  on  his  return  obtained 
a  cornetcy  in  the  Blues.  In  1786,  he  entered  parlia- 
ment for"  Old  Sarum — that  synonym  for  electoral 
corruption — a  borough  then  belonging  to  his  family. 
He  espoused  the  side  of  Frederick  Prince  of  Wales, 
then  at  deadly  feud  with  the  king,  and  offered  a 
determined  opposition  to  Walpolc,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  affairs.  He  was  deprived  of  his  commission 
in  consequence— an  insult  and  injury  which  only 
increased  the  vehemence  of  his  denunciations  of  the 
court  and  the  government  His  influence,  both  in 
and  out  of  the  House  of  Commons,  increased  rapidly ; 
and  Walpole  being  driven  from  power,  the  king, 
notwittiMtanding  his  hatred  of  Pitt,  found  it  necessary 
to  allow  of  his  admission  to  a  subordinate  place  in 
the  Broad  Bottom  administration ;  subsequently  he 
was  appointed  to  the  lucrative  office  of  paymaster- 
general.  The  Duchess  of  Marlborough,  pleased 
with  his  patriotism  and  powers  of  oratory,  left 
him  £10,r>oo;  and  later,  Sir  William  Pynsent,  struck 
with  similar  admiration,  left  him  his  whole  pro- 
perty. In  1755,  when  nenry  Fox  (afterwards  Lord 
Holland)  was  made  secretary  of  state,  finding 
himself  opposed  to  the  foreign  policy  of  the  new 
minister,  Pitt  resigned  office  as  paymaster.  In 
the  following  year,  when  the  king,  unwillingly 
acceding  to  popular  demands,  had  to  dismiss  Fox, 
Pitt  became  nominally  secretary  of  state,  but  was 
virtually  premier.  He  immediately  began  to  put 
into  execution  his  own  plan  of  carrying  on  the  war 
with  France.  He  raised  the  militia,  and  strength- 
ened the  naval  power ;  but  the  king's  old  enmity, 
and  German  predilections,  led  him  to  oppose  Pitt's 
policy,  who  thereupon  resigned  office  in  April  1767, 
but  was  recalled  in  June,  in  obedience  to  the  loud 
demands  of  the  people. 

Now  firmly  established  in  power,  Pitt's  war 
policy  was  characterised  by  unusual  vigour  and 
sagacity.  Success  returned  to  the  British  arms. 
French"  armies  were  beaten  everywhere  by  Britain 
and  her  allies — in  India,  in  Africa,  in  Canada,  on 
the  Rhine — and  British  fleets  drove  the  few  French 
ships  they  did  not  capture  or  destroy  from  almost 
every  sea.  But  the  primo  mover  of  all  these  bril- 
liant victories  found  himself  compelled  to  resign 
(1761),  when,  on  the  accession  of  George  III.,  and 
owing  to  the  influence  of  Lord  Bute,  it  was 
attempted  to  introduce  a  vacillating  policy  Into 
the  government ;  his  immediate  cause  of  resignation 
being  the  refusal  of  the  majority  of  the  cabinet  to 
declare  war  with  Spcin,  which  Pitt  foreseeing  as 
imminent,  wished  to  commence  before  the  Spaniards 
were  thoroughly  prepared.  As  some  recompense 
for  his  important  services,  Pitt  received  a  pension 
of  £3000  a  year ;  and  his  wife,  sister  of  George  Gren- 
ville,  was  created  Baroness  Chatham.  Until  1766, 
Pitt  remained  out  of  office,  not  offering  a  factious 
opposition  to  government,  but  employing  all  his 
eloquenco  to  defeat  some  of  its  most  obnoxious 
measures.  In  that  year  he  received  the  royal  com- 
mands to  form  a  ministry.  He  undertook  the  task, 
choo«ing  for  himself — to  the  astonishment  of  the 
public,  and  the  sacrifice,  to  a  considerable  extent, 
of  his  popularity — the  almost  sinecure  office  of 
Privy  Seal,  with  a  seat  in  the  House  of  Lords  as 
Viscount  Pitt  and  Earl  of  Chatham.  Ill  health 
prevented  C.  from  taking  any  active  part  in  this 
ministry,  of  which  he  was  nominally  the  head,  and 
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which  was  weak  and  embarrassed  throughout,  and 
he  resigned  in  1768,  to  hold  office  no  more.  He  did 
not,  however,  cease  to  take  an  interest  in  public 
affairs.  He  spoke  strongly  against  the  arbitrary  and 
harsh  policy  of  government  towards  the  American 
colonies,  and  warmly  urged  an  amicable  settlement 
of  the  differences.  But  when,  America  having 
entered  into  treaty  with  France,  it  was  proposed 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond  to  remove  the  ministers, 
and  make  peace  on  any  terms,  C,  though  much 
debilitated,  came  down  to  the  House  of  Lords,  and 
in  a  powerlul  address 

prostration  of  Britain  before  the  throne  of  the 
Bourbons,  and  declared  war,  with  whatever  issue, 
preferable  to  the  proposed  terms  of  peace.  This 
address  secured  a  majority  against  the  motion,  and 
the  war  was  continued.  But  it  was  the  orators 
last  effort;  for,  exhausted  by  speaking,  on  rising 
again  to  reply  to  a  query  addressed  to  him 
by  the  Duke  of  Richmond,  his  physical  powers 
suddenly  failed,  he  fell  back  into  the  arms  of  his 
friends,  and  was  carried  from  the  House.  He  died 
May  11,  1778.  He  was  honoured  with  a  public 
funeral  in  Westminster  Abbey,  where  a  statue  was 
also  erected  to  his  memory  at  the  public  expense ; 
and  in  addition,  government  voted  £20,000,  to  pay 
his  debts,  and  conferred  a  pension  of  £1000  a  year 
on  his  descendants.  C.'s  personal  appearance  was 
dignified  and  imposing,  and  added  greatly  to  the 
attractions  of  his  oratory,  which  was  of  the  most 
powerful  kind.  His  upright  and  irreproachable 
character  demanded  the  admiration  of  his  enemies  ; 
but  bis  affectedness  and  haughtiness  not  unfre- 
quently  disgusted  his  friends,  and  pride  rather 
than  principle  seems  to  have  actuaUd  his  course 
at  some  important  conjunctures  of  his  life.  He  had, 
however,  an  intense  love  of  country  ;  the  grand 
object  of  his  ambition  being  to  make  his  native 
land  safe  against  all  contingencies,  and  powerful 
among  nations. 

CHATILLON,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Cote  d'Or,  on  the  Seine,  about  46  miles 
north-north-west  of  Dijon.  Pop.  4653.  C.  is  chiefly 
famous  on  account  of  the  congress  of  allied  sover- 
eigns held  here  in  1814,  from  February  5  to  March 
ID,  for  the  purpose  of  negotiation  with  Napoleon 
respecting  conditions  of  peace.  Several  of  the  con- 
ditions proposed  by  the  allies  Napoleon  could  not 
bring  himself  to  submit  to,  and  the  negotiations 
broke  up,  March  19.  On  the  25th,  when  their 
armies  were,  in  fact,  marching  on  Paris,  the  allies 
from  Vitry  issued  their  declaration  justifying  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  war. 

CHATSWORTn,  the  magnificent  mansion  of 
the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  one  of  the  most 
splendid  private  seats  in  England,  is  situated  in 
Derbyshire,  on  the  Dcrwent,  12  miles  north-by-west 
of  Matlock.  William  the  Conqueror  gave  tho 
domain  to  his  natural  son  William  Peveril.  It  was 
purchased  bv  Sir  W.  Cuvcndish  in  Queen  Elizabeth's 
time.  Sir  W.,  in  1 570,  began  the  old  mansion,  which 
was  finished  by  his  widow,  afterwards  Countess  of 
Shrewsbury.  In  this  building  Mary  Queen  of  Scots 
was  imprisoned  for  13  years.  The  present  edifice, 
called  a  palace  from  its  grandeur,  includes  the  old 
Ionic  pile,  183  by  172  feet  built  1687—1706,  by  the 
first  Duke  of  Devonshire,  after  designs  by  Tnlman 
and  Wren.  Tho  great  stables  were  built  abont 
1706,  and  the  north  wing  since  1720.  The  farnde 
is  720  feet  long,  or  with  the  terraces,  1200  feet.  The 
building  is  nearly  a  square,  with  an  interior  court. 
C.  is  famed  for  its  pictures,  sculptures,  hangings, 
carvings,  and  bas-reliefs.  There  are  some  exquisite 
sculptures  by  Canova,  Thorwaldsen,  Chantrev.  Ac. 
The  grounds  around  arc  9  miles  in  circuit,  including 
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bill  Mid  dale,  and  fine  prospect*.  They  were  laid 
out  by  Loudon  and  Paxton,  and  are  celebrated  for 
their  tree*,  shrubs,  rock-work,  deer,  and  water-works 
—only  surpassed  by  those  at  Versailles.  The  con- 
servatory, unriralled  in  Europe,  covers  nearly  an 
acre,  measures  800  by  145  feet,  and  65  feet  high, 
has  70,000  square  feet  of  glass,  and  a  carriage-road 
through  it.  ilobbes,  the  philosopher,  lived  long  at 
ChaUworth. 

CHATTAHOOCHEE,  a  river  of  the  United 
States,  rises  on  the  eastern  declivity  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  of  the  Alleghanics,  in  the  north  of  Georgia ; 
traverses  that  state  in  a  south-west  dircetiou ; 
becomes  the  boundary  between  it  and  Alabama; 
finally,  after  receiving  the  Flint  from  the  left, 
Florida,  under  the  name  of  Appalachicola, 
into  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  With  an  entire  course 
of  550  miles,  it  is  navigable  upwards  as  far  as 
Columbus,  at  a  distance  of  350  miles  from  the  sea. 
It  forms  the  principal  outlet  for  the  cotton  crops  of 
its  basin. 

CHATTEL  (Fr.  thatel.  Old  Fr.  chaptel,  from 
Lat.  eapitale,  corrupted  into  capiat*  and  catallum, 
meaning  the  capital  or  principal  sum  in  a  loan ; 
hence  goods  in  general,  especially  cattle,  as  dis- 
tinguished from  land),  in  the  law  of  England, 
is  a  term  used  to  designate  any  kind  of  property 
which,  with  reference  either  to  the  nature  of  the 
subject  or  the  character  of  the  interest  possessed 
in  it,  is  not  freehold.  Regarded  from  a  positive 
point  of  view,  C.  included  not  only  all  movable 
property,  but  all  property  which,  though  im- 
movable, was  not  held  on  a  feudal  tenure.  Any 
estate,  then,  or  interest  in  lands  and  tenements 
not  amounting  to  freehold,  is  a  chattel.  But  as, 
between  property  thus  4 savouring  of  reality'  and 
mere  personal  movables — money,  plate,  cattle,  and 
the  like — there  was  a  manifest  distinction,  chat- 
tels were,  consequently,  distinguished  into  ehatte.lt- 
rral  and  chattel*  pergonal.  Both  descriptions  of  C, 
in  the  eye  of  the  ancient  law  of  England,  were 
regarded  as  inferior  to  freehold,  and  formed  a  sub- 
ordinate class  of  property.  As  distinguished  from 
estates  of  inheritance,  or  for  life  in  things  immovable, 
such  estate  is  called  per  tonal,  the  others  being  real 
estate.  Till  the  passing  of  8  and  V  Vict.  c.  106, 
livery  of  seizin  was  required  to  pass  an  estate  of 
inheritance,  or  for  life  in  corporal  hereditaments  of 
feu  tenure,  but  such  was  no  more  required  for  the 
transfer  of  a  C.  real  than  of  a  C.  personal.  A  C. 
real  is  also  transmitted  on  the  owner's  death  to  his 
executor  or  administrator,  like  a  C.  personal,  and 
does  not  descend  to  his  heir  like  a  freehold  of  in- 
heritance. There  is  an  exception  to  this  rule,  how- 
ever, in  the  case  of  chattels  which,  owing  to  their 
intimate  connection  with  proj>ertv  of  a  freehold 
nature,  cannot  be  separated  from  it  without  injury. 
Such,  for  instance,  are  the  muniments  of  title  to  an 
crowing  grass,  deer  in  a  park,  and  actual  fix- 


of  which 


o  to  the  lit 


ir,  and  not  the  execu- 


tor. The  tenant  of  a  C.  real,  like  the  tenant  of  a  C. 
personal,  is,  moreover,  said  not  to  be  teised,  like  the 
tenant  of  a  freehold,  but  to  be  po*te**ed.  Lastly, 
there  can  be  no  estate  tail  in  a  C.  real  more  than  in 
a  C.  personal,  except  in  the  case  in  which  either  of 
them  can  be  regarded  as  an  heir-loom.  Formerly, 
C.  might  be  disposed  of  by  will  at  an  earlier  ape 
than  real  estates,  but  this  was  altered  by  1  Vict, 
c.  26. 

CHATTERER,  a  significant  popular  name,  often 
applied  to  the  birds  of  the  family  Ampelidfe,  a 
family  of  the  order  Intettore*  and  tribe  Dentirottrt*, 
having  a  depressed  bill  like  that  of  the  Fly-catchers 
(Mxueicapida),  but  somewhat  shorter  and  broader 
in  proportion,  and  slightly  arched.    To  this  family 


belong  the  cotingas,  wax-wings,  piauhaus,  cai 
hunters,  Ac.  They  are  found  chiefly  in  the 
parts  of  the  old  world,  although  America  also  pro- 
duces some.  They  inhabit  low  grounds  or  forests, 
feeding  chiefly  on  insects  and  their  larva?.  Some  of 
them  possess  powers  of  song  almost  equal  to  those 
of  the  nightingale.  Many  of  them  are  birds  of  gor- 
geous plumage. — Only  one  species  is  British,  some- 
times called  simply  the  C,  sometimes  the  Bohemian 
C.  or  Wax-wing  (q.  v.). 

CHATTERTON,  Thomas,  an  English  poet,  whoso 
youth,  genius,  and  tragical  death  have  made  htm 
one  of  the  wonders  of  English  literature,  was  born 
at  Bristol,  November  '20,  1752.  His  father,  who 
had  once  been  a  chanter  in  the  Bristol  cathedral, 
and  also  master  of  a  kind  of  free-school,  died  two 
or  three  months  before  the  poet's  birth.  C.  was 
educated  at  the  parish -school,  was  considered  a  dull 
child,  but  making  acquaintance  with  a  black-letter 
Bible  which  his  mother  often  used,  the  dormunt 
spirit  flashed  up.  From  early  years,  ho  was  fond 
of  all  kinds  of  antiquities;  he  clung  around  old 
walls  like  the  ivy,  and  haunted  twilight  ruins  like 
the  hat.  At  the  age  of  14,  he  was  apprenticed  to 
Mr.  Lambert,  an  attorney.  His  situation  here  was 
uncomfortable,  he  took  his  meals  in  the  kitchen 
with  the  foot  boy,  and  when  refractory,  was  chastised 
with  a  ruler.  In  October  1708,  the  new  bridge  at 
Bristol  was  opened,  and  C.  sent  to  a  newspuper  an 
account,  in  antique  phraseology  and  spelling,  of  the 
ceremonies  attending  the  opening  of  the  old  one 
several  centuries  before — the  whole  purporting  to  be 
taken  from  an  ancient  MR.  To  a  certain  Bristol 
pewterer,  Burgiim  by  name,  he  presented  himself, 
and  astonished  the  craftsman  by  the  sight  of  a 
parchment,  in  which  his  pedigree  was  traced  back 
to  the  Norman  Conquest,  adorned  by  many  a 
splendid  marriage,  and  many  a  knightly  name.  He 
also  exhibited  to  his  friends  copies  of  old  poems, 
which  he  said  were  composed  by  one  Thomas  Row- 
ley, a  monk  of  the  15th  century.  These  matters 
made  somo  stir  in  his  native  city,  but  not  enough  to 
satisfy  ('.,  who  resolved  to  fly  at  higher  game.  Ac- 
cordingly, Horace  Waljtole,  at  that  lime  collecting 
additional  materials  for  his  Anecdote*  of  Painting  in 
I  England,  received  from  C.  several  pages  of  antique 
!  writing,  accompanied  by  a  short  note.  The  pre- 
tended MS.  gave  biographical  sketches  of  celebrated 
painters  who  had  flourished  in  England  several 
centuries  ago,  and  of  whose  existence  Walpole  had 
never  dreamed.  Walpole,  put  off  bis  guard,  an- 
swered his  unknown  correspondent  at  once  ;  express- 
ed his  delight  at  receiving  the  MS. ;  and  desired,  as 
a  personal  favour,  that  all  the  other  antique  writings, 
poems  included,  mentioned  in  the  note,  should  be 
forwarded.  C,  highly  elated,  immediately  sent  ac- 
counts of  a  great  many  more  painters  and  poets,  and 
also  gave  some  slight  sketch  of  his  personal  his- 
tory. On  receipt  of  this  second  communication, 
Walpole  suspected  a  trick.  The  poems  he  shewed 
to  Mason  and  Gray,  who  at  once  pronounced  them 
forgeries ;  he  then  wrote  C,  expressing  his  suspi- 
cions as  to  thegenuiness  of  the  MS.,  and  administer- 
ing at  the  same  time  a  great  deal  of  excellent  advice. 
C.  replied,  desirinc  that  the  MS.  should  be  returned 
at  once;  but  by  the  time  the  letter  reached  London, 
Walpole  was  about  to  start  for  Paris,  and  it  was 
allowed  to  rcmnin  unanswered.  On  Walpole's  re- 
turn some  six  weeks  thereafter,  a  fierce  note  from 
C.  waited  him,  the  contents  of  which  must  have 
brought  the  blood  to  his  polished  and  urbane  brow ; 
indignant,  he  bundled  np  the  MS.,  and  returned  it 
without  a  word  of  explanation. 

From  his  earliest  youth,  C.  had  a  ghastly  fami- 
liarity with  the  idea  of  suicide.  Among  his  papers 
preserved  in  the  British  Museum,  is  a  last  will  and 
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testament,  'executed  in  the  presence  of  O; 
the  14th  of  April  1770,'  full  of  the  wildest  wit  an 
profunity.  Another  document  of  similar  purport, 
fulling  into  the  hands  of  hia  friendii,  led  to  hiB 
dismissal  from  Mr.  Lambert's  office.  Released  from  < 
what  he  considered  the  slavery  of  law,  C.'s  eyea  ! 
turned  to  London,  and  in  that  city  he  arrived,  carry-  , 
ing  with  him  all  his  Rowley  MS.  and  several  modern 
poems,  on  Tuesday  the  '24th  April,  1770,  and  look 
up  his  abode  with  one  Walmsley,  a  plasterer,  in 
Shorcditch.  No  sooner  had  he  settled  there,  than 
he  began  to  work  as  with  a  hundred  hands.  During 
the  last  few  months  of  his  life,  he  poured  forth 
squibs,  satiric  poems,  political  essays,  burlettas,  let- 
ters in  the  style  of  Junius,  and  meditated  writing 
a  history  of  England,  to  appear  in  parts.  For  a 
time,  hi*  prospects  seemed  golden  enough.  He  ob- 
tained an  introduction  to  Lord  Mayor  Beckford; 
he  sent  glowing  letters  home,  accompanied  by 
presents  to  his  mother  and  sisters.  Ultimately,  ho 
left  the  plasterer's  in  Shoredilch,  and  took  lodgings 
in  Brooke  Street,  adjoining  Holborn.  Unhappily  for 
C,  editors  of  opposition  pajHTS  were  willing  enough 
to  insert  and  praise  his  article*,  but  were  disinclined 
or  unable  to  render  an  equivalent  in  cosh.  Possibly 
they  conceived  that  a  patriotism  so  ardent  must 
be  its  own  reward.  The  means  of  life  were  now 
fast  failing.  In  desperation,  he  attempted  to  procure 
an  appointment  of  surgeon's  mate  in  a  vessel 
going  to  Africa,  but  failed.  This  was  the  lust  drop 
that  made  the  cup  overflow.  On  Saturday  the  25lh 
August,  lib  landlady,  alarmed  that  her  lodger  did 
not  make  his  appearance,  had  the  door  of  his  room 
broken  often ;  saw  the  floor  littered  with  small 
pieces  of  paper,  and  C.  'I) ing  on  the  bed  with  his 
legs  hanging  over,  quite  dead.'  Just  at  this  time, 
Dr.  Fry  of  Oxford,  who  had  seen  or  heard  something 
of  the  Rowley  poems,  was  on  the  eve  of  starting 
for  Bristol  to  make  inquiry  into  the  matter.  Sad 
enough  to  think  on  now;  a  little  more  prompti- 
tude on  the  one  hand,  a  little  more  patience  on  the 
other,  and  the  whole  catastrophe  might  have  been 
averted. 

C.  died  before  ho  reached  his  18th  year,  and 
takes  his  place  as  the  greatest  prodigy  in  literature. 
Indeed,  in  our  judgment  of  him,  age  cannot  be 
taken  into  account.  He  never  seems  to  have  been 
young.  II U  intellect  was  born  fully  matured.  He 
was  equally  precocious  in  other  respects.  In  his 
letters  he  speaks  of  the  relation  of  the  sexes  in  the 
tone  of  a  sated  roui.  He  never  seems  to  have  felt 
the  delicious  shame  and  ingenuousness  of  youth ; 
over  his  heart  never  was  outspread  '  the  bloom  of 
young  desire  and  purple  light  of  love.'  The  Kew 
Gardens  is  written  in  the  style  of  Churchill,  and  it 
possesses  all  that  master's  vigour,  and  every  now  and 
then  we  come  on  a  couplet  turned  with  the  felicity 
of  Pope.  His  genius,  however,  is  in  its  greatest 
perfection  in  the  ancient  poems.  No  poet,  before  or 
since,  has  written  a  tenderer  strain  than  the  lament 
in  jElla,  or  conceived  a  bolder  image  than  the  per- 
sonification of  Freedom  in  the  ode  to  Liberty  in 
his  Tragedy  of  Godwin.  C.'s  life  has  been  written 
by  many  hands,  but  the  best  and  most  sympathetic 
is  that  contributed  by  Professor  D.  Mason  of  Uni- 
versity College,  London,  and  published  in  bis  Col- 
lected Essays. 

CHAU'CER,  Geoffrkt,  the  father  of  English 
poetry,  was  born,  if  we  may  credit  tradition,  in  1328, 
and,  from  a  passage  in  the  Teetament  of  Love,  his 
birthplace  seems  to  have  been  London.  The  deepest 
obscurity  rests  on  his  early  history.  It  has  been 
said  that  he  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  afterwards 
removed  to  Oxford.  While  at  the  university,  he 
wrote  The  Court  of  Lot*,  and  77k*  Book  of  Troilui 
and  Creeieide.  At  one  period  he  seems  to  have 
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turned  his  attention  to  law,  and  to  have 
a  member  of  the  Inner  Temple  About 
tens  his  biographers,  knowing  little,  have  conjee* 
tured  much.  The  only  particular  of  C.'s  youth  of 
which  an  anxious  posterity  can  be  certified  is,  that 
he  one  day  thrashed  a  Franciscan  friar  in  Fleet 
Street,  and  was  fined  two  shillings  for  the  exploit  on 
the  next.  History  has  preserved  this  for  us,  but 
has  forgotten  all  the  rest  of  his  early  life,  and  the 
chronology  of  all  his  poems. 

In  1359,  C.  assures  us,  on  his  own  authority,  that 
he  served  under  Edward  III.  in  his  French  cam- 
paign, and  was  therein  made  prisoner.  The  date  of 
his  return  from  captivity,  and  of  his  subsequent 
marriage,  cannot  now  be  ascertained.  He  espoused 
Philippa,  youngest  daughter  of  Sir  Fayne  Roet, 
whose  estates  lay  in  Huinault.  His  wife's  sister, 
Kathcrine,  ultimately  became  the  wife  of  John  of 
Gaunt,  Duke  of  Lancaster;  and  it  may  be  presumed 
that  the  high  connection  thus  established  aided,  in 
no  inconsiderable  degree,  the  poet's  advancement  in 
life.  After  his  marriage,  he  began  to  mix  in  public 
a  flairs.  He  was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Genoa  in 
1372,  and,  on  that  occasion,  has  been  supposed  by 
some  to  havo  had  an  interview  with  Petrarch,  then 
residing  at  Padua,  and  to  have  heard  from  his  lips 
the  story  of  Griwclda.  On  his  return,  he  was  ap- 
pointed comptroller  of  the  customs  for  wools,  and 
in  the  same  year  the  king  granted  him  a  pitcher 
of  wine  duily  for  life.  In  1377,  C.  proceeded  to 
Flanders  in  the  retinue  of  Sir  Thomas  Percy,  after- 
wards Earl  of  Worcester;  and  for  several  years 
thereafter  he  was  employed  assiduously  in  embassies 
and  other  business  connected  with  the  public  service. 
In  1886,  a  commission  was  issued  to  inquire  into 
alleged  abuses  in  the  department  of  the  customs, 
and  C.  was  dismissed  from  his  comptrollership  in  the 
December  of  that  year.  On  meeting  this  fact,  one 
cannot  help  remembering  that  Edward  made  the 
writing  out  of  the  accounts  in  C.'s  own  hand  the 
condition  of  his  holding  office.  Had  the  great  poet 
neglected  his  duties?  It  has  been  conjectured  by 
some,  that  after  his  disgrace  C.  became  embarrassed 
in  circumstances,  and  apparently  with  reason,  for 
about  this  time  he  cancelled  both  his  pensions,  and 
consigned  them  to  one  John  Scalby,  '  to  whom  they 
were  probably  sold  under  pressure  of  distress,'  says 
his  latest  biographer.  In  1387,  C.  lost  his  wile. 
Where  he  spent  his  closing  years,  cannot  now  be 
ascertained.  Godwin  surmises  that  in  his  distress 
he  retired  to  Woodstock,  and  composed  there  Th* 
Canterbury  Tale:  It  seems,  however,  to  be  toler- 
ably certain  that  during  the  last  years  of  his  life  he 
was  resident  in  London.  There  he  died  on  the  28th 
October  1400,  aged  74,  and  was  buried  in  Westmin- 
ster Abbey,  the  first  of  the  long  line  of  poets  whoso 
ashes  make  that  pile  so  venerable. 

C.  was  a  worthy  representative  of  the  splendid 
14th  century.  He  was  a  master  of  the  science,  the 
theology,  and  the  literature  of  his  time.  He  had 
seen  many  men  and  cities,  and  had  formed  no  incon- 
siderable unit  in  imposing  ceremonies  of  state.  His 
poems  are  numerous,  and  exhibit  every  variety  of 
poetical  excellence.  His  earlier  performances,  such 
as  The  Plover  and  the  Leaf,  The  Romaunt  of  the 
Rote,  are,  after  the  French  fashion  then  prevalent, 
gorgeous  allegories  full  of  queens  and  kings,  bowers, 
bevies  of  beautiful  ladles,  brave  knights,  and  pious 
nightingales  that  sing  the  praises  of  God.  Tbey 
appeal  potently  enough  to  the  eye,  but  they  do  not 
in  the  slightest  degree  touch  the  heart,  or  relate 
themselves  to  human  concerns.  Quite  different  The 
Canterbury  Tain,  so  full  of  humor,  pathos,  and 
shrewd  observation.  In  these  Tales,  English  hfe,  as 
it  then  existed,  is  wonderfullv  reflected — when  the 
king  tilted  in  tournament,  when  the  knight  and  the 
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lady  rode  over  the  down  with  falcon  on  wrist,  when 

pilgrimages  bound  for  the  tomb  of  St.  Thomas 
passed  on  from  village  to  village,  when  friars  sitting 
in  tavern  over  wine  sang  songs  that  formed  a 
remarkable  contrast  with  the  services  they  so 
piously  and  sweetly  intoned.  All  that  stirring  and 
gaily  apparelled  time — so  different  from  our  own — is 
seen  in  C.'s  work,  as  in  some  magic  mirror;  and 
in  his  case,  as  in  every  other,  when  the  superficial 
tumults  and  noises  that  so  stun  the  contemporary 
ear  have  faded  away,  leaving  behind  that  which 
is  elemental  and  eternal,  the  poet  is  found  to  be 
the  truest  historian.  Among  C.'s  other  writings 
may  be  mentioned,  The  Court  of  Love,  the  Book  of 
Troilut  and  Cresteide,  Parliament  of  Birdi,  and  the 
Book  of  the  JJucheM.  The  Canterbury  Tales  were 
printed  by  Caxlon,  but  the  first  edition  of  his  com- 
plete works  did  not  appear  till  1642. 

CHAUDES-AIGrES,  a  town  of  France  in  the  de- 
partment of  Cantal,  nbout  12  miles  south-south-west 
of  St.  Flour.  It  is  celebrated  on  account  of  its  hot 
mineral  springs,  which  have  the  property  of  dis- 
charging grease  from  sheep's  wool,  and  vast  numbers 
of  fleeces  are  sent  hither  annually  to  be  washed. 
The  waters  are  also  taken  for  rheumatism  and 
cutaneous  diseases.    Top.  1350. 

CHAUDFONTAINE,  a  village  charmingly  situated 
in  the  valley  of  the  Vesdrc,  a  few  miles  from  Liege, 
in  Belgium,  and  celebrated  for  a  hot  spring  which 
supplies  water  for  hot-baths.  There  are  hotels  and 
lodging-houses  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors. 
The  place  is  a  favourite  resort  of  the  Li6gois.  There 
is  here  a  station  on  the  railway  from  Liege  to  Aix- 
la-Chapelle. 

CHAUDIERE,  the  name  of  a  river  and  of  a 
lake  of  Canada.  The  river  joins  the  St.  Lawrence 
from  the  south,  about  7  miles  above  Quebec,  forming 
the  celebrated  falls  of  its  own  name,  about  2}  miles 
from  its  mouth.  The  lake — merely  one  of  the 
many  expansions  of  the  Ottawa — has  on  its  right 
the  city  of  that  name,  the  metropolis  of  the  united 
colony. 

CHATJMETTE,  Pierre  Gaspard,  one  of  the 
most  extravagant  characters  of  the  French  Revolu- 
tion, was  born,  1763,  at  Never*,  aud  made  his  first 
public  appearance  at  the  Cordeliers  Club,  where  he 
was  introduced  by  Camille  Desmoulins.  His  '  sans- 
culottism '  gained  for  him  such  popularity,  that  he 
was  appointed  procurator  of  the  community  of  Paris, 
in  the  place  of  Manuel.  C.  was  very  enthusiastic 
in  favour  of  '  the  worship  of  reason.'  In  his  zeal,  he 
rejected  his  own  Christian  name,  Pierre,  as  having 
been  sullied  by  saintly  associations,  and  styled  him- 
self '  Anaxsgoraa.'  the  institution  of  the  tribunal 
of  the  revolution,  the  decree  for  a  revolutionary 
army,  and  the  law  against  suspected  aristocrats, 
were  carried  into  cfFcct  by  C.  along  with  others. 
He  also  proposed  that  the  whole  French  nation 
should  be  made  to  wear  wooden  shoes,  and  to  sub- 
sist on  potatoes ;  but  this  was  too  much  evon  for  the 
chimerical  enthusiasm  of  his  compatriots.  His 
antics,  however,  in  connection  witli  the  '  worship  of 
reason '  excited  the  disgust  of  Robespierre,  who  de- 
Tised  measures  for  bringing  the  whole  company  of 
actors  under  Hebert  to  the  scaffold.  C.  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned  ou  a  charge  of  having  been  impli- 
cated in  a  plot  against  the  Convention,  and  was 
executed,  April  13,  1794. 

CHAUMONT,  a  town  of  France  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Haute-Marne,  on  an  elevation  between  the 
rivers  Marne  and  Suize,  about  140  miles  south-east 
of  Paris.  It  is  generally  well  built,  with  clean, 
spacious  streets,  and  fine  promenades  round  the 
upper  part  of  the  town.    There  are  considerable 


manufactures,  including  hosiery,  cotton  yarn,  gloves, 
Ac.  Ou  the  1st  of  March  1814,  the  allied  powers 
here  bound  themselves  by  treaty  against  Napoleon, 
in  the  event  of  the  negotiations  at  Chalillon  ending 
unsatisfactorily.    Pop.  5911. 

CHAUNY,  a  town  of  France  in  the  department  of 
Aisue,  about  Id  miles  west-north-west  of  Laou.  If 
is  built  partly  on  the  right  bank  of,  and  partly  on  an 
island  in  the  river  Oise,  which  is  here  navigable.  It 
is  an  old,  rather  uninteresting  place,  with  manufac- 
tures of  sacking,  hosiery,  chemicals, 
and  an  active  trade.    Pop.  7000. 

CHAUSSES,  in  the  armour  of  the 
were  defence-pieces  for  the  legs.  Some  were  made 
of  padded  and  quilted  cloth,  with  metal  studs;  some 
of  chain-mail ;  some  of  riveted  plates ;  and  some  of 
banded  mail.  It  was  not  unusual  to  fasten  them  by 
lacing  behind  the  leg. 

CIIAUX  DE  FONDS,  a  town  of  Switzerland, 
in  the  canton  of  Nenchatel,  9  miles  north-west  of 
the  city  of  that  name.  It  is  situated  in  a  bleak 
valley,  at  an  elevation  of  3070  feet  above  the  sea, 
and  is  scattered  over  a  large  area,  almost  every 
cottage,  being  surrounded  bv  a  garden  or  croft.  It 
is  one  of  the  chief  seats  of  the  manufacture  of  clocks 
and  watches  in  the  canton.  The  mechanics  work 
chiefly  at  home,  each  devoting  himself  to  a  parti- 
cular portion  of  machinery.  In  1851,  the  number 
of  watches  made  was  160,000.  Population  about 
15,000. 

CHAY  ROOT,  CHOYA,  or  SAYAN  (OlJexlandis 
wnbellata),  a  perennial  herbaceous  plant  of  the 
natural  order  Cinchonaceae,  said  to  be  a  native  both 
of  India  and  of  Mexico.  It  is  cultivated  on  the 
coast  of  Coromandel  for  the  sake  of  its  long,  orange- 
coloured  roots,  the  bark  of  which  affords  a  beautiful 
red  dye.  The  quality  of  the  bark  is  said  to  be  im- 
proved by  keeping  it  for  some  years.  It  is  the 
colouring  matter  obtained  from  C.  R.  which  is  used 
to  paint  the  red  figures  on  chintz.  C.  R  is  the 
Indian  madder,  and  in  it  some  tribes  in  Ceylon  for- 
merly paid  their  tribute. 

CHAYENPU'R,  a  fortified  town  of  Nepaul,  in  the 
north  of  India,  about  120  miles  to  the  cast  of 
Khatmandu,  the  capital  of  the  state  being  in  lat 
27°  20'  X.,  and  long.  87°  8'  E.  It  is  the  chief  town 
of  a  district  which  yields  rice,  wheat,  cotton,  ghee 
or  butter,  timber,  spices,  sugar,  tobacco,  and  pearls. 

CHEATING.  In  the  technical  language  of  the 
English  law,  C.  means  the  offence  of  fraudulently 
obtaining  the  property  of  another  by  any  deceitful, 
or  illegal  practice  short  of  felony,  but  in  such  a  way 
as  that  the  public  interest  may  possibly  be  affected. 
In  order  to  constitute  C,  the  fraud  must  be  of  such 
a  kind  as  that  it  could  not  be  guarded  against  by 
common  prudence.  C,  in  this  sense,  is  an  offence 
at  common  law,  and  indictable,  which  is  not  the 
case  with  imposition  in  a  private  transaction.  The 
law  of  Scotland  has  no  such  distinction.  See 
Weiohts  and  Measures,  Falsi  Pretences,  Char- 
acter to  Servant. 

CHECK,  a  variegated  cloth,  the  pattern  of  which, 
consists  of  rectangular  spaces  like  a  chess-board 
(Fr.  iehee,  chess),  either  in  black  and  white,  or  of 
various  colours. 

CHE'CKY  (Fr.  tchiqwtl).  In  Heraldry,  when  the 
field  or  any  charge  is  composed  of  small  squares  of 
different  tinctures,  generally  metal  and  colour,  it  is 
said  to  be  cheeky. 

CHE  DDAR,  a  village  in  Somersetshire,  on  the 
south  side  of  the  Mendip  Hills,  2  miles  south-east 
of  Axbridge,  with  a  level  country  to  the  south. 
It  lies  at  the  entrance  of  a  deep  rocky  gorge,  nearly 
1  mile  long,  overhung  by  stupendous  mural  limestone 
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precipices,  containing  caverns— ono  being  300  feet 
long— filled  with  fantastic  stalactites  and  stalagmite*. 
The  celebrated  C.  cheeses  arc  produced  on  the  rich 
grass-farms  around.  The  church  is  supposed  to  hare 
been  built  about  1400,  aud  has  a 
pulpit.    Population  of  pariah,  2185, 

CHEDU  BA,  an  Island  off  Aracan,  in  the  Bar  of 
Bengal,  stretching  from  lat.  18°  40'  to  18°  56  N., 
and  from  long.  98  31'  to  93°  50'  E.  Its  area  is  about 
250  square  miles,  and  its  population  9000.  Along 
with  the  adjacent  mainland,  it  was  ceded  to  the 
British  at  the  close  of  the  first  Burmese  war.  The 
soil  is  fertile,  yielding  rice,  tobacco,  sugar,  indigo, 
cotton,  hemp,  and  large  quantities  of  a  vegetable 
oil,  equally  fitted  for  burning  and  for  Tarnishing. 
The  principal  mineral  is  petroleum.  The  coast 
presents  earthy  cones,  which  emit  mud  and  gas,  and 
about  100  vcars  ago  a  severe  earthquake  is  be- 
lieved to  have  extended  the  limits  of  the  island. 

CHEESE  is  the  common  form  in  which  the 
Caseine  (q.  v.)  of  milk  is  used  in  a  separate  state  as 
an  article  of  food.  In  new  milk,  the  C.  is  present 
in  a  condition  soluble  in  water,  and  is  generally 
separated  therefrom  in  a  coagulated  or  clotted 
form,  on  the  addition  of  a  little  rennet  (q.  v.).  In 
the  preparation  of  C,  the  milk  is  gently  heated 
to  a  temperature  of  110°— 112"  P.,  and  placed  in 
a  large  wooden  tub,  where  the  rennet  is  added, 
and  the  operation  of  earning  goes  on.  In  about 
half  an  hour,  the  curd  is  sufficiently  formed.  The 
liquid  whey  being  pressed  out,  the  curd  is  chopped 
into  small  pieces  of  the  size  of  a  walnut  by  a 
knife,  called  a  curd-cutter,  salt  is  added,  and  the 
fragments  of  curd  introduced  into  a  cloth  placed 
in  a  cheese-vat  or  chessart,  which  Is  a  wooden  tub 
of  varying  size  and  shape,  perforated  at  the  sides 
and  bottom.  The  whole  is  then  put  under  a  cheese- 
press  (q.  v.),  and  subjected  to  great  pressure,  which 
consolidates  the  curd  or  caseine,  and  at  the  same 
time  squeezes  out  the  remaining  portions  of  whey. 
After  two  or  three  hours,  the  half-formed  C.  is 
turned  and  ro-tumed,  each  time  being  subjected  to 
renewed  pressure,  till  in  about  two  days  it  is  suffi- 
ciently compacted.  It  is  then  removed  from  the 
cheese-vat,  and  placed  on  a  shelf  in  a  dry  airy  room, 
where,  being  repeatedly  turued,  it  gradually  dries, 
and  gets  aged  or  seasoned  sufficiently  for  market  in 
about  six  months. 

There  are  many  varieties  of  C,  which  partly  owe 
their  difference  to  the  food  of  the  cows,  but  in 
.greater  part  to  differences  in  the  mode  of  treating 
the  milk.  Skimmed-milk  C.  is  prepared  from  milk 
from  which  the  cream  has  been  removed,  and  a  rich 
colour  is  communicated  by  adding  a  little  Arnotto 
(q.  v.)  to  the  milk  before  coagulation.  Street-milk 
C.  is  procured  in  a  similar  manner  from  the  whole 
milk,  and  contains  much  of  the  butter  along  with 
the  caseine.  Stilton  C.  is  made  in  Leicestershire, 
by  adding  tho  cream  of  the  evening's  milk  to 
the  new  milk  of  next  morning;  and  as  there  is 
always  more  trouble  in  expelling  the  whey  from 
curd  containing  butter,  there  is  a  difficulty  in 
preparing  this  variety  of  C,  from  its  liability  to 
fermentation  and  bursting.  Cheddar  C.  Is  made 
in  Somersetshire,  from  the  whole  milk,  and  the 
whey  is  several  times  skimmed  off,  heated,  and 
added  to  the  curd  to  scald  it.  Chethire  and  Double 
Gloucester  are  made  from  the  whole  milk;  Single 
Oloueetter,  from  half  new  milk  and  half  skimmed 
milk.  Gouda  C.  is  prepared  in  Holland  from 
skimmed  milk  curdled  by  muriatic  acid  instead  of 
rennet,  and  for  this  reason  it  is  not  infested  with 
mites.  Suffolk  C.  is  made  from  skimmed  milk,  and 
so  is  Partnetan  C,  obtained  from  Parma  in  Italy, 
which  owes  its  fine  rich  flavour  to  the  superior 
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herbage  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po.  Stout  C.  is 
flavoured  with  herbs,  and  especially  that  of  Gruyere, 
which  is  very  pleasant  to  the  taste.  Cream  C.  is 
prepared  from  cream  curd  which  has  been  placed 
in  a  cloth,  and  allowed  to  drain  without  the  assist- 
ance of  pressure,  Bath  and  York  supply  C.  of  this 
description.  In  the  fabrication  of  C.,  minium  or 
red-lead  has  occasionally  been  employed  as  a  cheap 
colouring  substance,  and  cases  of  poisoning  have 
resulted  therefrom.  Carrots,  saffron,  and  marigold 
flowers  have  also  been  used  for  imparting  colour  as 
well  as  flavour. 

When  sufficiently  dry  for  use,  C.  still  retains 
from  35  to  44  per  cent,  water,  and  besides  the 
caseine  contains  a  greater  or  less  proportion  of 
oil  or  fat  and  saline  matter — the  latter  mainly 
consisting  of  common  salt,  originally  present  in  the 
milk,  and  added  during  the  manufacture  of  the 
cheese.  As  an  article  of  diet,  C.  is  highly  nutritious ; 
but  from  its  costive  properties,  it  is  mainly  used 
as  a  condiment  in  small  quantity  after  an  ordinary 
meal,  and  it  is  then  serviceable  in  giving  an  impetus 
to  the  process  of  digestion.  To  serve'  the  purpose 
of  a  digester,  C.  must  be  old  and  partially  decayed, 
or  mouldy.  It  then  acts  as  leaven,  and  causes 
chemical  changes  gradually  to  commence  among  the 
particles  of  the  food  which  has  previously  been  eaten, 
and  thus  facilitates  the  dissolution  which  necessarily 
precedes  digestion. 

Chkesk  Press. — The  old  method  of  compress- 
ing curd  and  expelling  the  whey  from  it  is  still 
employed  in  many  places,  the  mere  piling  of  weights 
on  the  cheese-vat ;  or  the  cheese-vat  is  subjected  to 
the  weight  of  a  large  stone  or  box-full  of  stones, 
lifted  and  let  down  by  rope  and  pulley,  or  by  a 
windlass.     Sometimes  the  action  of  a  screw  is 


employed.  Among  improved  dairy  implements  are 
now  reckoned,  however,  many  ingenious  and  elegant 
forms  of  cheese  press,  generally  depending  on  the 
action  of  a  lever.  They  arc  much  more  convenient 
than  the  clumsy  contrivances  which  they  have 
superseded,  and  admit  of  the  most  perfect  regula- 
tion of  the  pressure,  but  no  essential  change  has 
Iwen  introduced  by  them  in  the  art  of  cheese- 
making. 

CHEESE-HOPPER,  the  larva  of  Piophila  catei 
or  Tyrophaga  ca*ei,  a  small  dipterou*  (two-winged) 
fly,  of  the  large  family  Muscidet,  tho  same  to  which 
the  house-fly,  blow-fly,  4c,  belong.  The  perfect 
insect  is  about  a  line  and  a  half  in  length,  mostly  of 
a  shining  black  colour  *  antenna;,  f 
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parts  of  the  legs  rufous.  It  is  a  pest  of  dairies  and 
store-closets,  laying  its  eggs  in  cracks  or  crevices 
of  cheese,  the  destined  food  of  its  larvsj.  To  pre- 
serve cheeses  from  this  pest,  it  is  of  advantage  to 
brash  or  rub  them  frequently,  and  to  remove  til 


Cheese-hopper : 
a,  larva,  natural  rite;  ^"^Jj^*^!*^ P^^^^ ,pr,n*' 

cracked  or  injured  cheeses  from  large  stores,  besides 
keeping  them  dry  and  in  a  well-aired  place.  The 
same  rules  are  applicable  to  their  preservation  from 
the  other  insect  larva?  by  which  they  are  sometimes 
infested,  of  which  the  most  noticeable  arc  those  of 
the  Bacon  Beetle  (see  Dkrhestrs),  and  of  another 
species  of  dipterous  fly,  Muteu  corvina. 

CnEE'TAH,  CHITT  AH,  or  HUNTING 
LEOPARD  (ft/is  jubata  or  Cynailuru*  jubatu*),  an 
animal  of  the  feline  family,  but  differing  from  all  the 


rest  of  that  family  in  its  longer  and  narrower  feet, 
and  less  retractile  claws,  which  are  also  more  blunt 
and  less  curved.  With  these  peculiarities  are 
associated  a  greater  length  of  limbs  than  is  usual  in 
feline  animals,  adapting  it  to  take  its  prey  by 
running  rather  than  by  leaping,  and  an  intelligent 
and  tractable  disposition,  constituting  an  additional 
point  of  resemblunee  to  dogs ;  with  which,  however, 
the  form  of  the  head  and  the  internal  anatomy 
have  nothing  in  common,  but  are  entirely  feline. 
The  C.  is  in  size  about  equal  to  a  leopard,  but 
the  body  and  limbs  are  longer.  It  is  very  widely 
distributed,  being  found  in  Senegal,  South  Africa, 
Persia,  India,  Sumatra,  Ac.  Its  geographic  ran  (re 
extends  as  fsr  north  as  the  Caspian  Sea,  and  the 
steppes  of  the  Kirghiz  Tartars.  The  Asiatic  species 
described  as  Felix  rtnatira  appears  to  have  been 
fully  identified  with  F.  jubata ;  and  differences  in 
the  quantity  of  mane,  and  other  unimportant  parti- 
culars, may  probably  sometimes  have  resulted  from 
domestication ;  for  this  animal  lins  been  long  domes- 
ticated and  employed  in  the  chase,  both  in  Persia, 
where  it  is  called  Vouze,  and  in  India.  Deer  and 
antelopes  are  the  game  principally  hunted  with  the 
C,  and  packs  are  kept  by  Indian  princes.  The 


head  of  the  C.  is  kept  covered  with  a  leather-hood 
till  the  game  is  discovered,  when  the  hunting  party, 
advaucing  cautiously  to  within  200  yards  of  it,  the 
hood  is  taken  off,  and  the  C.  stealthily  creeps 
towards  the  herd,  taking  advantage  of  every  bush 
and  inequality  for  coucealment,  till,  on  their  shew- 
ing alarm,  he  is  amongst  them  at  a  few  bounds,  and 
striking  down  his  victim  with  a  blow  of  bis  paw, 
instantly  tears  open  its  throat,  and  begins  to  suck 
the  blood.  It  is  then  somewhat  difficult  to  with- 
draw him  from  his  prey,  which  is  generally  done  by 
offering  him  meat.  If  unsuccessful,  the  C.  does  not 
attempt  to  follow  the  herd  by  running — nor  does 
this  animal  seem  to  possess  the  power  of  maintain- 
ing speed  through  a  lengthened  chase — but  slowly, 
and  as  if  ashamed,  creeps  back  to  the  hunters.  The 
C.  is  not  unfrequently  to  be  seen  in  menageries  in 
Britain.  In  a  domesticated  state,  it  is  extremely 
fond  of  attention,  and  seems  to  repay  kindness  with 
affection.  The  skin  is  frequently  imported  from 
Africa. 

CHEiRANTHUS.    See  Wallflower. 

CHEIRO'LEPIS,  a  genus  of  fossil  ganoid  fifh, 
peculiar  to  the  Devonian  measures,  in  which  eight 
species  have  been  found.  They  had  large  heads,  the 
spine  continued  in  a  rudimentary  condition,  and  the 
body  was  completely  covered  with  small  lozenge- 
sha|>ed  ganoid  scales.  The  first  ray  of  each  fin  was 
|  converted  into  a  strong  spine,  whose  base  was  loosely 
imbedded  in  the  flesh.  The  pectorals  and  ventrals 
were  largely  developed,  while  the  dorsal  was  small, 
and  situated  behind  the  anal  fin.  The  generic  name 
meaning  '  scaly-hand,'  was  given  in  allusion  to  the 
large  scaly  pectorals. 

CHEI'ROMAXCY  (Gr.  chtir,  the  hand ;  mnntrta, 
prophecy),  or  PALMISTRY,  a  form  of  divination 
that  professes  to  read  the  destiny  of  an  individual 
by  the  lineametits  of  the  hand.  In  the  middle 
ages,  C.  occupied  the  attention  of  Cardan,  Para- 
celsus, and  other  eminent  men,  who  elaborated  it 
into  a  system.  It  is  now,  however,  the  exclusive 
property  of  the  gipsies,  who  still  find  among  maid- 
servants sufficient  credulity  to  make  iu)  practico 
profitable. 

CflEI'ROMYS.   Sec  Atb-atk. 

CHEIRONE'CTES,  a  genus  of  marsupial 
quadruped)',  differing  from  the  opossums  chiefly  in 
having  webhed-fect  and  aquatic  habits.  C.palmatm 
or  C.  Yapock,  sometimes  called  the  Yapock  Opossum, 
or  simply  the  Yapoek,  from  the  South  American 
river  of  that  mime,  is  common  in  many  rivers  of 
Brazil  and  Guiana.  It  has  a  soft  woolly  fur,  the 
colour  of  the  upper  parts  of  the  body  is  gray,  with 
large  transverse  patches  of  black,  connected  with  a 
dorsal  black  line,  the  breast  and  belly  white;  the 
tail  is  long,  very  thick  at  the  base,  tapering  to  the 
tip,  and,  except  at  the  base,  covered  with  scales. 
The  cheek-pouches  are  very  large.  Crustaceans  are 
said  to  form  the  chief  food  of  this  animd,  which  is 
interesting  as  a  sort  of  marsupial  representative  of 
the  otter. 

ClIEI  ROTTER  A.   Sec  Bat. 

CII  EI  ROTH  E  RI  I'M,  the  name  given  by  Dr. 
Kaup  to  the  animal  which  produced  the  peculiar 
hand-like  impressions  (hence  the  name,  'hand 
beast')  on  th"  Triassic  rocks  of  this  country  and 
Germany.  The  remains  of  the  animal  having  been 
found,  and  its  structure  made  out,  this  name  has 
given  place  to  the  more  characteristic  one  of 
Labyrinthadon  (q.  v.). 

CHEKE,  Sir  Johh,  who  deserves  to  be  remem- 
bered as  one  of  the  revivers  of  classical  literature  in 
England  during  the  16th  c,  was  born  at  Cambridge, 
[  June  16, 1514.  Entering  the  university  of  Cambridge. 
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be  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  the  study  of 
Latin  and  Greek,  particularly  the  latter  language, 
then  much  neglected  in  Englaud.  lie  laboured 
earnestly  to  advance  the  study  of  the  Greek 
language  and  literature ;  and  when  the  first  profes- 
sorship of  Greek  was  founded  in  Cambridge  by 
King  Henry  VHI.,  about  1MO,  C.  was  appointed 
professor.  A  new  mode  of  pronouncing  Greek  which 
he  introduced  was  assailed  by  Bishop  Gardiner,  the 
chancellor  of  the  university;  but  notwithstanding, 
C.'s  system  prevailed.  C.  was  for  a  time  preceptor 
of  the  Prince,  afterwards  Edward  VI.,  whose  eleva- 
tion to  the  throne  secured  him  rank,  wealth,  and 
honour.  But  being  a  Protestant  he  was  stripped 
of  everything  when  Mary  came  to  the  throne, 
although  other  lands  were  given  to  him  on  his 
returning  to  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  which  he 
did  to  escape  burning,  the  only  alternative  offered 
him  by  Cardinal  Pole.  His  recantation  preyed  on 
his  mind  so  much,  that  he  died  in  the  course  of  the 
following  rear,  September,  1557.  He  left  several 
works  in  Latin,  and  a  pitmphlet  in  English ;  and 
among  his  MSS.  was  a  translation  of  the  Gospel  by 
Matthew,  exemplifying  a  plan  for  reforming  the 
English  language  by  eradicating  all  words  save  those 
derived  from  Saxon  roots. 

CHE-KEANG,  one  of  the  eastern  and  maritime 
provinces  of  China,  the  smallest  of  the  eighteen. 
Situated  in  the  southern  portion  of  the  great  plain, 
it  is  possessed  of  great  fertility,  nnd  produces  silk, 
tea,  and  rice  in  abundance.  Its  capital,  Hang- 
chow,  an  important  and  populous  city,  is  the  metro- 
polis of  the  silk  districts.  '  Above  is  Paradise,'  say 
the  Chinese ;  '  below  are  Soo-ehow  and  Hang-chow.' 
Both  these  places  have  this  year  (18t".0)  been  taken 
by  the  Tae-ping  rebels.  Ning-po  is  the  principal 
port  of  the  proviuce.  Pop.  in  1812,  26,256,784. 
Area,  :tt»,15o  square  miles. 

CHE  LI'CERvE,  or  nntennal  claws,  modified 
antenna*,  which  in  some  of  the  Crustaceans,  and  in 
most  of  the  Arachnids,  serve  a  purpose  correspond- 
ing with  that  of  the  mandibles  of  insects  in  the 
cutting,  tearing,  or  bruising  of  food.  They  move, 
however,  up  and  down,  in  a  direction  contrary  to 
that  of  the  mandibles  of  insects. 

CHELMSFORD,  tho  county  town  of  Essex, 
near  the  centre  of  the  county,  at  the  confluence  of 
the  Chelmer  and  the  Cann,  29  miles  north-cast  of 
London.  The  industry  of  C.  is  chiefly  agricultural. 
The  town  is  the  seat  of  assizes  and  local  courts,  and 
has  a  grammar-school  founded  by  Edward  VI.  Pop. 
6033.  On  a  small  islund  called  Mesopotamia,  in  the 
Chelmer,  there  has  long  been  a  ludicrous  mock- 
eleciion  of  a  member  of  parliament  during  the 


CHELONIA  (Gr.  chtlfine,  a  tortoise),  an  order 
of  Heptiles,  corresponding  in  extent  with  the  genus 
Testud»  of  Linneeus,  and  of  which  the  most  obvious 
distinguishing  character  is  the  euelosurc  of  tho  whole 
body  in  a  protective  covering  connected  with  the 
skeleton,  bo  that  only  the  head,  the  tail,  and  the 
limbs  are  protruded  ;  the  limbs  being  four  in  number, 
aud  all  formed  on  the  same  plan,  in  some  as  feet 
for  walking  on  dry  ground,  in  others  as  paddles 
for  swimming.  The  bony  covering  consists  of  two 
principal  parts,  called  the  carapace  and  the  plastron ; 
the  carapace  serving  as  a  buckler  for  the  upper 
parts,  and  the  plastron  for  the  under  parts  of  the 
body.  The  carapace  is  formed  from  the  ribs,  of  which 
there  are  eight  pair,  and  from  the  annular  parts  of 
the  dorsal  vertebra,  expanded  into  plates,  which  are 
joined  to  each  other  by  dentelated  sutures,  so  that 
the  whole  acquires  great  firmness,  and  the  dorsal 
vertebra  arc  rendered  immovable.  The  plastron 
is  formed  of  pieces  which  represent  the 
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or  breast-bone,  and  which  are  ordinarily  nine  in 
number.  So  compact  and  strong  is  the  case  of  some 
of  the  tortoises,  that  it  will  bear  iminew-e  pressure 
without  injury,  the  arched  form  of  the  carapace 
adding  to  its  strength ;  whilst  the  creature,  desti- 
tute of  other  means  of  defence,  and  incapable  of 
flight,  finds  safety,  at  least  in  its  mature  state, 
from  all  enemies  but  man,  by  drawing  its  head, 
tail,  and  limbs  within  the  protecting  case,  which 
I  in  some,  called  Box-tortoises,  has  certain  plates 
movable,  so  as  more  completely  to  enclose  them. 
]  The  turtles  and  other  aquatic  cbelouians  cannot  thus 
withdraw  their  head,  tail,  and  limbs  from  danger, 
but  tho  greater  activity  of  their  movements  com- 
pensates for  this. 

The  firmly  fixed  ribs  not  admitting  of  the  move- 
ments by  which  respiration  ordinarily  takes  place 
in  other  vertebrate  animals,  the  C.  gulp  down  air, 
which  they  inhale  entirely  through  the  nostrils; 
first  filling  the  cavity  of  the  mouth  by  elevating  the 
hyoid  bone,  and  then  by  depressing  it,  forcing  the 
air  into  the  lungs,  while  the  inner  aperture  of  the 
nostrils  is  closed  by  the  tongue.  In  other  respects, 
as  to  aeration  and  circulation  of  blood,  they  reseinblo 
other  reptiles. 

The  jaws  are  not  furnished  with  teeth,  but  act  in 
a  manner  more  resembling  that  of  the  mandibles  of 
birds,  being  like  them  hard,  sharp,  and  horny.  The 
food  of  the  C.  is  various.  Some  of  them,  among 
which  are  all  the  land-tortoises,  subsist  exclusively 
on  vegetable  food ;  some  of  the  aquatic  C.  pursue 
and  eat  other  aquatic  animals. 

All  the  C.  are  strictly  oviparous.  Their  eggs  are 
hatched  by  the  heat  of  the  sun  alone;  they  lay  a 
great  number  at  a  time,  which  are  covered  with  a 
calcareous  shell,  like  those  of  birds.  The  eggs  of 
fresh-water  tortoises  are  in  some  places  a  lucrative 
article  of  commerce,  from  the  quantity  of  oil  which 
is  obtained  from  them. 

The  C.  are  found  only  in  the  warmer  parts  of 
the  world,  but  their  numbers  in  some  places  are 
astonishingly  great.  None  of  them  can  properly  be 
reckoned  British,  although  stray  turtles  have,  in  a 
few  instances,  been  found  on  the  British  shores.  A 
few  species  occur  in  the  southern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  some  are  found  in  the  temperate  parts  of  North 
America. 

All  the  species  are  extremely  tenacious  of  life ; 
they  are  capable  of  extraordinary  abstinence,  and  of 
living  long  after  having  sustained  injuries  which 
would  have  been  immediately  destructive  to  almost 
any  other  animal  They  are  also  remarkable  for 
their  longevity. 

The  flesh  of  some  kinds  of  turtle  is  well  known  aa 
an  excellent  article  of  food.  The  eggs  of  some  are 
equally  an  esteemed  delicacy.  Tortoise  shell  (q.  v.), 
and  the  oil  already  mentioned,  are  the  only  other 
valuable  products  of  the  order. 

Further  information  concerning  the  C.  will  be 
found  in  particular  articles  devoted  to  some  of  the 
different  genera  and  species.    See  also  Reptiles. 

Fom'U  Chclonia. — Foot-tracks  on  the  Triaasic 
sandstone  of  Dumfriesshire  were  referred  by  their 
discoverer,  Dr.  Duncan,  to  tortoises.  Similar  tracks 
have  been  noticed  in  Devonian  aud  Oolite  strata. 
Their  vagueness,  however,  does  not  indicate  with 
any  certainty  the  animals  which  produced  them. 
The  first  indisputable  evidence  or  chelonian  life 
occurs  in  the  Upper  Oolite,  where  the  remains  of 
several  pond-tortoises  and  two  or  three  turtles  have 
been  observed.  In  the  newer  deposits,  they  increase 
in  number,  so  that  between  70  and  80  species  have 
been  described  from  the  Tertiary  strata.  In  the 
Eocene  deposits  of  the  London  Clav,  at  the 
of  the  Thames,  there  occur  tho  remains  of 
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la  the  whole  world.  Some  of  these  fossil  C. 
were  of  a  size  proportioned  to  their  colossal  com- 
panions; as,  for  instance,  the  gigantic  Land  Tortoise 
(Cototnocfulyi)  of  the  Sewalik  Hills,  whose  carapace 

auch  as  f" 


CHE'LSEA,  a  suburb  of  LondoD,  in  Middlesex, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Thames,  4-J  miles  west-south- 
west of  St  Paul's.  The  river  is  here  crossed  by  a 
fine  iron  bridge.  Pop.  56,538.  Many  of  the  nobility 
and  gentry  formerly  resided  at  C,  and  some  of  its 
coffee-houses  were  much  resorted  to  by  pleasure- 
parties  in  the  17th  and  18lh  centuries.  C.  bus 
water-works  to  supply  London,  a  chain-pier,  and 
floor-cloth  factories,  besides  a  training-college  for 
male,  and  another  for  female  teachers,  and  the 
Cremorne  House  Gardens,  now  a  place  of  public 
amusement. 

CHELSEA  HOSPITAL  is  an  asylum  for  dis- 
abled or  superannuated  soldiers.  The  building  was 
oommenced  in  16o»,  as  a  Protestant  theological 
seminary,  by  Dr.  Matthew  Suteliffc,  Dean  of  Exeter; 
and  James  I.  gave  it  a  charter  in  1610,  as  King 
James  *  College.  When  Sutcliffe  died,  in  16*29,  the 
building  was  leas  than  half  finished,  and  the  stu- 
dents were  only  15  in  number.  Shortly  after  this, 
the  scheme  was  abandoned,  and  the  building  used 
for  rarious  purposes.  It  was  then  rebuilt,  and  made 
into  an  hospital  for  disabled  soldiers  by  Charles  II. 
By  a  warrant  issued  in  1684,  one  day's  pay  per  year, 
and  two  in  leap-years,  was  deducted  from  soldiers' 
pay,  for  supporting  Chelsea  Hospital.  The  hospital 
has  accommodation  for  about  600  persons  besides 
Officers.  Attached  to  it  are  about  40  acres  of  land, 
used  as  garden  and  exercise  ground.  It  is  governed 
by  a  Board  of  Commissioners,  comprising  ex  oMrio 
the  Lord  President  of  the  council,  the  First  Lord 
of  the  Treasury,  and  the  Secretaries  of  State; 
but  the  more  immediate  management  is  in  the 
hands  of  about  120  persons,  of  whom  20  arc  military 
officers,  20  civil  officers,  and  the  rest  subordinates. 

The    establishment  U  maintained    for  the  in- 

Entionrrs  of  the  British  army,  who,  in  the  Army 
timateafor  1860 — 1861,  are  set  down  at  538.  These 
in-pensioncrs,  besides  board,  lodging,  clothing,  wash- 
ing, medical  aid,  Ac,  receive  a  smull  sum  in  money, 
varying  from  5s.  8<i.  per  week  for  a  colour-sergeant, 
down  to  Id.  per  week  for  a  private  soldier.  They 
are  all  dressed  in  uniform— red,  with  blue  " 


and  are  treated  as  a  garrison,  iu  respect  to  guards, 
sentinels,  Ac.  Most  of  the  pensioners  have  belonged 
to  the  household  troops,  or  Guards.  There  is  a 
certain  degree  of  choice  open  to  the  men,  as  to 
whether  they  will  be  in  or  out  pensioners.  The  out- 
pensioners,  who  are  more  than  a  hundredfold  as 
numerous  as  the  bthers,  receive  sums  of  money  vary- 
ing from  1  J»i  to  8*.  7,i  per  day  for  life,  as  a  reward 
for  past  services.  Vacancies  in  the  hospital  are  filled 
up  once  a  quarter;  and  every  person  admitted  must 
give  up  his  out-pension  before  he  can  become  an 
in-penstoner.  The  cost  for  in-pensioners  is  about 
£1 5.0(H)  a  year;  to  which  is  added  no  less  than 
£10,000  for  management.  This  total  of  about  £'26,no0 
is  annually  provided  by  parliament.  Doubts  have 
frequently  been  expressed  as  to  the  usefulness  of 
this  expenditure;  it  is  exceptional  in  its  character, 
and  the  arrangement  to  which  it  refers  is  not  in 
much  favour  among  the  soldiery. 

CHELTENHAM,  a  town,  parliamentary 
borough,  and  fashionable  watering-place,  in  the 
county  of  Gloucester,  eight  miles  nortb-eiist  of 
Gloucester.  It  lies  in  a  picturesque  and  healthy 
valley  on  the  Chelt,  a  small  stream  which  rises  in 
the  adjacent  hills,  and  flows  into  the  Severn.  It 
is  sheltered  on  the  east  and  south-east  bv  a  semi- 
circle of  the  Cotswolds.    It  owes  its  celebrity  and 


rapid  increase  to  its  mineral  springs,  of  which  there 
are  several  varieties.  The  chief  street  is  upwards 
of  a  mile  long,  right  and  left  of  which  are  spacious 
and  elegant  squares  and  crescents,  and  innumer- 
able villas  lately  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  the  numerous  visitors.  Attached  to  the  spaa 
pump-rooms — with  tasteful  grounds, 
saloons— lodging-houses,  and  public  promen- 
ades among  the  finest  in  England,  besides  many 
fine  mansions  in  and  around  the  town.  It  has  10 
churches  and  a  number  of  dissenting  chapels.  Of 
late  years,  C.  has  become  famous  for  its  public 
schools,  the  oldest  of  which  is  its  endowed  grammar- 
school,  capable  of  educating  8()0  scholars ;  but  the 
largest,  and  now  the  most  celebrated,  is  its  Pro- 
prietary College,  for  the  sons  of  gentlemen,  a  noble 
institution,  educating,  upon  an  average,  600  pupils. 
There  arc  also  a  Ladies'  College,  a  Junior  Proprietary 
School,  and  a  number  of  private  scholastic  eBtab. 
rudiments.  There  are  public  assembly-rooms  in 
the  town ;  which  is  also  much  resorted  to  in  winter 
for  its  hunting.  It  has  two  clubs,  and  five  or  six 
weekly  newspapers.  Pop.  85,051.  C.  was  enfran- 
chised in  1832,  and  returns  one  member  to  parlia- 
ment. Its  affairs  are  managed  by  a  board  of  elected 
commissioners,  who  exercise  their  authority  under 
the  powers  of  a  special  act  of  parliament.  It  has 
no  manufactures  of  any  importance.  British  and 
Roman  remains  have  been  found  here.  C.  was  only 
a  village  in  1716,  when  the  first  spring  was  dis- 
covered. It  gradually  increased  till  1788,  when  the 
benefit  received  by  George  III.  from  its  waters 
suddenly  made  it  a  resort  of  fashion. 

CHE' MIC  is  the  common  name  given  to 
Blkachinc  Powder  by  workmen  and  others  en- 
gaged in  chemical  works. 

CHEMICAL    AFFINITY.     See  Ajtimtt, 
Chkm  ic  AL- 
CHEMICAL FOCUS,  in  Light.    See  Lioirr. 

CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE  and 
NOTATION.  In  early  times,  chemical  substances 
were  named  according  to  the  fanciful  theories  of 
alchemy  (q.  v.).  Thus  the  name  flowers  of  sulphur 
was  applied  to  the  sublimed  sulphur,  whieh  grew  or 
sprnng  like  a  flower  from  sulphur  when  heated; 
spirit  of  salt,  to  hydrochloric  acid,  the  cor  rosive  acid 
or  spirit  obtained  from  common  salt;  and  a  multi- 
tude of  other  names  had  a  like  fanciful  origin.  In 
1787,  Lavoisier  founded  the  system  of  nomenclature 
which  is  followed  still  by  chemists.  At  first,  it 
was  intended  that  the  mimes  of  simple  as  well  as 
compound  substances  should  be  regulated  by  system. 
Hence  such  terms  as  oxygen  (from  orus,  acid,  and 
gennao,  to  produce),  the  acid  producer,  given  from 
the  notion  then  held  that  no  aeid  was  without 
oxygen ;  and  hydrogen  (from  hydur,  water,  and 
grnnao),  the  water-producer,  from  the  supposition 
that  hydrogen  had  more  to  do  with  the  forma- 
tion of  water  than  any  other  element.  The  advance 
of  chemistry,  however,  has  so  completely  changed 
the  opinion  of  chemists  regarding  the  simpler 
bodies,  that  such  names  are  now  found  to  mis- 
lead; and  thereafter,  though  such  as  had  been 
given  on  this  system  were  retained,  their  mean- 
ing has  been  discarded,  and  the  systematised 
nomenclature  restricted  to  compound  'substances. 
A  remnant  of  the  system,  however,  still  subsists  at 
the  present  time,  in  making  the  scientific  names  of 
t  all  the  metals  end  in  urn.  In  the  non-metallio 
j  elements,  a  close  analogy  exists  between  chlorine, 
;  bromine,  iodine,  and  fluorine ;  and  to  indicate  this, 
J  the  common  termination  ine  has  been  given  ;  and 
:  for  a  similar  reason,  carbon,  silicon,  and  boron,  end 
in  on.  As  a  general  rule,  however,  the  chemical 
of  an  elementary  substauce  does  not  convey 
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CHEMICAL  NOMENCLATURE. 


iiog,  and  must  be  regarded 
r  designs  - 


any  scientific 

as  a  simple  mark  or  designation,  analogous  to  the 
names  ot  persons,  which  give  no  notion  regarding 
their  moral  character  or  physical  development. 
The  ancient  and  more  common  metals  retain  their 
popular  titles,  such  as  gold,  silver,  and  copper ;  but 
the  more  recently  discovered  metals  have  names 
given  which  end  in  urn.  The  symbol  of  an  element 
Is  obtained  from  the  first  letter  of  its  Latin  name, 
as  O  for  oxygen ;  PI  for  lead  (Lat.  plumbum).  When 
the  names  of  two  or  more  elements  commence  with 
the  same  letter,  a  smaller  letter  or  satellite  is 
attached  to  one  or  more  of  these ;  such  as  8  for 
sulphur,  Se  for  selenium,  and  Si  for  silicon.  For  a 
complete  table  of  the  symbols  of  the  elementary 
substances,  see  Atomic  Weights. 

The  name  of  a  compound  substance  generally  in- 
dicates the  elements  of  which  it  is  composed.  Thus 
the  name  oxide  of  iron  indicates  that  the  red 
powder  (rust)  is  made  up  of  oxygen  and  iron;  the 
sulphurct  of  lead  (galena),  that  it  is  composed  of 
sulphur  aud  lead.    Jn  all  similar 


Oxvpen 

Chlorine 

Bromine 

Iodine 

Fluorine 

NltroRrn 

Carbon 

Sulphur 


Chloride*. 
Brum  Idea 
Iodides. 
Fluorides. 
Nitrides. 

Carbide*  or  Carburets. 
Sulphides  or  Sulpbureta. 
ftcknidoa  or  Soli-nlureU. 


When  two  elements  combine  with  each  other  in 
more  than  one  proportion  or  equivalent  (see  Atomic 
Theory  and  Atomic  Weights),  the  names  of  the 
compound  bodies  are  contrived  so  as  to  express  this. 
The  term  protoxide  is  applied  to  a  compound  of  one 
equivalent  of  oxygen  with  one  equivalent  of  another 
element ;  cfeu/oxide  to  a  compound  containing  a  larger 
proportion  of  oxygen  than  the  protoxide  ;  and  trie- 
oxide  when  the  oxygen  is  still  further  increased. 
The  term  6iRoxide  is  used  when  oxygen  is  present 
in  the  proportion  of  two  equivalents  to  one  equiva- 
lent of  the  other  clement;  and  teroxide  wheu  the 
proportion  is  as  three  to  one.  A  »uooxide  contains 
less  than  one  equivalent  of  oxygen ;  and  a  /xroxido 
is  the  highest  oxide  not  possessing  acid  properties. 
The  same  preGxes  are  applied  to  the  compounds  of 
chlorine,  sulphur,  Ac. 

When  one  element  combines  with  another  to 
produce  several  compounds  possessing  acid  properties, 
vaiious  terminations  are  employed  to  distinguish 
the  compounds.  Thus,  oxygen  combines  with  anuin- 
ber  of  the  elements  to  produce  with  each  a  scries  of 
acid  compounds,  the  more  highly  oxidised  of  which 
receive  the  termination  ic,  whilst  those  contaiuiug 
/cm  oxygen  end  in  out.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  con- 
tains three  equivalents  of  oxygen  to  one  equivalent 
of  sulphur;  aud  sulphurous  acid,  two  equivalents 
of  oxygen  with  one  equivalent  of  sulphur.  These 
terminations  are  qualified  by  the  use  of  the  prefixes 
h'/po  (under)  and  hyper  (over).  Thus  Awosulphurtc 
acid  is  applied  to  a  compound  containing  less  oxygen 
than  the  sulphuric  acid,  and  Ay/xwulphurota  to  one 
with  less  oxygen  than  sulphurous  acid. 

When  acids  combine  with  bases  or  metallic  oxides 
to  form  Baits,  they  produce  compounds,  the  names 
of  which  are  influenced  by  the  terminations  of  the 
aeid*.  Thus,  sulphuric  acid  and  soda  form  the 
sulphate  of  soda;  sulphurous  acid  and  soda,  the 
sulphite  of  soda ;  and  AypottulphurotM  acid  and  soda, 
the  hypoeu\phiU  of  soda.  In  the  same  manner, 
nitric  aeid  with  potash  forms  the  nitrate  of  poUsh, 
whilst  nitrous  acid  and  potash  produce  the  nitric 
of  potash. 

If  a  symbol  be  employed  alone,  it  represents  one 
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equivalent  of  the  element.  Thus,  O  signifies  one 
equivalent,  or  eight  parts  by  weight,  of  oxygen ;  C, 
one  equivalent,  or  six  parts  by  weight,  of  carbon ;  II, 
one  equivalent,  or  one  part  by  weight,  of  hydrogen. 
The  combination  of  two  elements  is  represented 
by  placing  the  symbols  for  those  elements  side  by 
side;  thus,  HO  signifies  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen 
and  one  equivalent  of  oxygen  in  a  state  of  chemical 
combination  (viz.,  water) ;  and  NaCI  is  one  equi- 
valent of  sodium  (Lat.  natron)  united  with  one 
equivalent  of  chlorine  (viz.,  common  salt). 

When  two  or  more  equivalents  of  one  ele- 
ment unite  with  one  or  more  equivalents  of  another 
element,  the  number  of  such  equivalents  is  signified 
by  a  small  figure  being  placed  immediately  after 
the  symbol  of  tho  element  so  multiplied.  Thus, 
IIOj  represents  one  equivalent  of  hydrogen  in 
combination  with  two  equivalents  of  oxygen  (per- 
oxide of  hydrogen);  MnO,  is  one  equivalent  of 
manganese  with  two  of  oxygen  (black  oxide  of 
manganese);  Fe,0i  is  two'  equivalents  of  iron 
with  three  equivalents  of  oxygen  (rust) ;  and  Pb,0« 
is  three  equivalents  of  lead  with  four  equivalents 
of  oxygen  (red  lead). 

In  expressing  tho  formula  of  a  compound  sub- 
stance, the  symbol  of  the  metal  or  its  analogue  is 
placed  first  in  order,  and  is  succeeded  by  the  oxygen, 
chlorine,  or  similar  element.  Thus,  the  symbol  for 
the  chloride  of  mercury  is  always  written  HgCl, 
never  C'IHg.  The  same  order  is  carried  out  in  the 
construction  of  the  formula  of  more  complex  sub- 
stances; the  metallic  half  is  placed  first.  Thus, 
sulphate  of  iron — containing  sulphuric  acid  and  the 
oxide  of  iron — is  always  expressed  as  FeO,SOt,  never 
SOiFeO.  In  other  words,  the  symbols  are  written 
in  the  order  in  which  the  substances  would  be 
named  in  Latin. 

In  the  construction  of  the  formulas  of  complex 
substances,  the  comma  (,)  and  plus  sign  (-}-)  are 
often  introduced ;  the  former  to  separate  the  sym- 
bols of  substances  which  are  closely  united  together, 
and  the  latter  to  form  a  line  of  demarcation  where 
the  components  arc  less  Intimately  combined.  Thus, 
FeO,SOt-f-KO,SO,  represents  the  compound  of  the 
sulphate  of  iron  with  the  sulphate  of  potash ;  KCI 
-j-l'tCli  is  the  double  chloride  of  potassium  and 
platinum. 

Largo  figures  placed  at  the  left  hand  of  a  formula 
multiply  all  tho  symbols  till  a  comma  or  plus  sign 
appears.  Thus,  8SOf  represents  three  equivalents 
of  sulphuric  acid;  SPbO,A  is  three  equivalents  of 
oxide  of  lead,  and  one  equivalent  of  acetic  acid ; 
and  K0,SO,4-AUO1,3S01+24HO  (alum)  is  one 
equivalent  of  the  sulphate  of  potash,  with  one  equi- 
valent of  the  sulphate  of  alumina,  and  24  equiva- 
lents of  water.  When  a  compound  substance 
requires  to  bo  multiplied,  it  is  enclosed  within 
parentheses,  and  a  large  figure  placed  immediately 

I  before    it;    thus,  8(KO,C,0,)-f-FeaO,,3ClO,-f-6HO 

]  represents  three  equivalents  of  oxalate  of  potash, 
one  equi  valcnt  of  oxalate  of  iron,  and  six  equiva- 

,  lents  of  water. 

In  expressing  the  formulas  of  organic  compounds, 
the  symbols  are  written  in  the  following  order: 
CHNO.     Thus,   turpentine    is    CJI,,  alcohol  is 

|  C«II«0,,  and  morphia  is  C,«n,,NO<. 

Arbitrary  symbols  arc  Occasionally  used  to  repre- 
sent important  complex  substances.  Cyanogen  is 
known  as  Cy;  the  organic  acids  are  recognised 
by  their  initial  letter  with  the  sign  (— )  jlrawn 
above,  as  T  for  tartaric  acid,  C,n40,»;  A  for 
acetic  acid,  C,H,0, ;  and  0  for  oxalic  acid,  C,0, ; 
while  the  alkaloids  are  represented  by  their  initial 


letter  or  letters  with  the  sign  (+ )  above ;  thus, 
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for  strychnine,   C^Hu^O,  ;    Mo   for  morphia, 

C,4H„\0,  ;  and  ^  for  quinine,  C«,H„N,0,. 

Occasionally,  in  treatises  on  mineralogical  chemis- 
try, arbitrary  modes  of  expressing  the  composition 
of  minerals  ore  resorted  to,  which  it  is  not  necessary 
here  to  explain. 

CHE  MISTRY  is  thnt  branch  of  natural  science 
which  takes  cognizance  of  the  changes  thnt  bodies 
undergo  when  they  are  influenced  by  affinity  (q.  v.). 
Changes  that  do  not  alter  the  nature  and  properties 
of  substances — such  as  the  falling  of  a  body  by 
gravity,  or  its  expansion  by  heat — belong  to  Physics 
or  Natural  Philosophy.  In  chemical  changes,  again, 
the  properties  of  the  substances  are  permanently 
altered.  Thus,  when  a  piece  of  iron  is  left  exposed 
to  damp  air,  it  is  after  a  while  converted  into  a 
reddish  brittle  substance  (rust),  owing  to  the  union 
with  it  of  the  oxygen  of  the  air.  Chemistry,  then, 
may  be  most  simply  defined  as  that  branch  of 
natural  science  which  considers  (1.)  The  combination 
of  two  or  more  substances  to  form  a  third  body, 
with  properties  unlike  either  of  its  components ;  and 
(2.)  The  separation  from  a  compound  Bubstance  of 
the  more  simple  bodies  present  in  it:  and  con- 
sidering that  the  steps  of  the  combination  and 
decomposition  of  substances  can  never  be  correctly 
understood  without  an  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
properties  of  substances,  it  follows  that  the  science 
of  C.  must  likewise  take  into  notice  the  description 
of  all  the  simplest  as  well  as  the  most  complex 


When  the  science  of  C.  is  considered  as  a  whole, 
including  the  properties  of  all  the  elements  or  sub- 
stances, and  the  combinations  and  changes  which 
they  can  under  all  circumstances  undergo,  it  is 
distinguished  by  the  title  of  Pure,  Theoretical,  or 
Philosophical  C.  Particular  departments  of  C,  where 
the  science  is  confined  to  the  examination  of  special 
objects,  receive  distinctive  names;  as  Phyniral  C, 
or  Chemical  Phytic*,  which  considers  phenomena 
bordering  on  natural  philosophy  and  C. ;  Miner- 
alogical C,  which  takes  cognizance  of  the  com- 
position of  minerals;  Phytiologieal  C,  which  includes 
the  changes  which  food  undergoes  in  its  transit 
through  the  animal  economy,  and  the  transforma- 


tions that  take  place  in  organic  substances  generally  ; 
Medical  C.,  which  considers  the  composition  and 
compounding  of  medicines;  Agricultural  C,  which 
relates  to  the  composition  of  soils  and  manures, 
the  ingredients  in  plants,  and  the  best  modes  of 
supplying  the  food  they  require,  Ac.  Inorganic  C. 
takes  cognizance  of  dead  matter,  and  the  changes 
it  undergoes,  whilst  Organic  C.  considers  th/J  sub- 
stances obtained  from  plants  and  animals. 

C.  ranks  as  one  of  the  arts  as  well  as  one  of  the 
sciences,  and  the  division  of  Practical  C.  comprehends 
the  rules  and  processes  which  must  be  followed,  and 
the  mechanical  means  which  must  be  resorted  to, 
for  the  successful  prosecution  of  the  art.  Practical 
C.  is  subdivided  into  Analytical  C.  (q.  v.),  which  is 
occupied  with  the  separation  of  simple  substances 


from  more  complex — as  chlorine  (CI)  and  sodium 
(Na)  from  the  cloride  of  sodium  or  common  salt 
(NaCI) — and  to  the  estimation  of  the  quantities  of 
the  several  ingredients;  and  Synthetical  C,  which 
has  for  its  object  the  union  of  simpler  bodies  to 
form  more  complex — as  hydrogen  (H)  and  oxvgen 
(O)  to  form  water  (HO).  The  art  of  Attaying  (q.  v.) 
is  a  department  of  analytical  chemistry.  ^Applied 
C.  includes  the  art  of  manufacturing  the  various 
substances  employed  in  commerce  and  in  domestic 
life,  so  far  as  chemical  processes  and  application  are 
required.  It  is  subdivided  into  Technical  C,  which 
relates  to  everything  connected  with  the  arts  and 


manufactures ;  and  Pharmaceutical  C,  which 
cognizance  of  the  substances  used  in  medicine. 

History. — The  Egyptians  appear  to  have  possessed 
the  greatest  amount  of  chemical  knowledge  of  all  tho 
nations  of  antiquity.  They  preserved  dead  bodies 
from  decay  (see  Mcmmy),  fixed  colours  in  silk  by 
means  of  mordants,  prepared  many  medicines  and 
pigments,  as  also  soap,  beer,  vinegar,  metals  and 
metallic  alloys,  common  salt,  vitriol,  soda,  sal-ammo- 
niac, glass,  enamel,  tiles,  and  painted  earthenware. 
The  Chinese  were  very  early  acquainted  with  the 
processes  for  dyeing,  and  the  preparation  of  metallic 
alloys,  the  fabrication  of  nitre,  sulphur,  gunpowder, 
borax,  alum,  porcelain,  verdigris,  paper,  kc.  From 
the  Egyptians,  the  Greeks  and  Romans  derived 
what  chemical  knowledge  they  possessed ;  but  they 
added  little  or  nothing :  and  when  the  migration  of 
the  northern  tribes,  and  overthrow  of  the  Roman 
empire,  took  place,  a  stop  was  put  for  a  time  to  the 
advancement  of  all  science  in  Europe.  The  prose- 
cution of  chemical  knowledge  was  taken  up  by  the 
Arabs  before  the  8th  c,  and  was  carried  on  by  them 
and  by  their  European  scholars  the  alchemists  with 
the  results  described  under  Alchemy.  The  first 
germs  of  a  real  science  of  C.  seem  to  appear  about 
the  end  of  the  17th  and  beginning  of  the  18th  c, 
in  the  speculations  of  Becher  (q.  v.)  and  the  Phlo- 
gistic theory  of  Stahl  (q.  v.).  After  this,  C.  rapidly 
advanced.  In  1718,  Geoffrey  brought  out  the  first 
table  of  Affinities ;  in  1732,  Boerhaave  published 
many  original  experiments  on  the  chemical  relations 
of  heat  and  light;  iu  171' 4  Hales,  and  in  1750  Black, 
published  researches  on  the  air  and  aeriform  bodies, 
shewing  that  the  carbonic  acid  evolved  during 
fermentation,  respiration,  and  by  the  action  of  acids 
on  chalk,  was  different  from  atmospheric  air.  In  1754 
— 176a,  Margraff  added  to  the  then  known  earths — 
lime  and  silica — two  others,  alumina  and  magnesia ; 
he  also  extracted  sugar  from  plants.  In  1770, 
Priestley  began  to  announce  his  discoveries  of  oxygen, 
ammoniacal,  hydrochloric,  and  sulphurous  acid  gases, 
kc.  In  1778 — 1786,  Scheele  contributed  chlorine, 
hydrofluoric,  prussic,  tartaric,  and  gallic  acids  ;  also 
baryta,  phosphoric  acid  from  bones,  kc,  and  gave 
the  first  hints  regarding  a  new  doctrine  of  combus- 
tion. About  the  same  time  Bergman  and  Cavendish 
enlarged  our  knowledge  of  the  gases.  Lavoisier, 
between  1770  and  1794,  re-organised  much  of  the 
then  known  C,  and  founded  a  system  of  C. 
which  still  remains  as  the  skeleton  of  the  science. 
Bcrthollet,  in  1767,  contributed  much  to  the  doctrine 
of  affinity,  and  made  researches  in  chlorine,  kc. 
Fourcroy  and  Vauquelin  advanced  organic  C. ; 
Klaproth  gave  many  contributions  to  mineral  C. 
Richter  devoted  himself  to  the  doctrine  of  combining 
proportion,  which  was  afterwards  perfected  by 
Dalton,  as  noticed  under  Atomic  Theory  (q.  v.j. 
The  discovery  of  galvanic  electricity  by  Galvanl, 
and  its  advancement  by  Volta,  led  Sir  Humphry 
Davy,  and  others,  to  important  researches  in 
the  metals  and  gases.  Gay  Lussac  and  Thenard 
advanced  our  knowledge  regarding  organic  sub- 
stances and  the  chemical  relations  of  bent.  Berzeliua 
made  laborious  researches  in  mineral  C,  and  gave 
an  exactness  to  this  department  which  is  matter 
of  astonishment  to  the  chemists  of  the  present 
day.  He  was  also  the  author  of  the  electro- 
chemical theory,  which  has  been  almost  perfected 
by  the  labours  of  Faraday,  De  la  Rive,  Becquerel, 
kc.  Organic  C.  has  latterly  advanced  most 
rapidly  under  the  researches  of  Liebig,  Wohler, 
Mitschcrlich,  Mulder,  Laurent,  and  others.  See 
Atom,  Atomic  Theory,  Atomic  Youmf.,  Atomic 
Weights,  Affinity,  Analysis,  Element,  &c. 

CHEMISTS  and  DRUGGISTS,  Lawb 
relating  to.    Under  the  bead  Apothecaries  is 
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given  some  account  of  the  Pharmaceutical  Society 
of  Great  Britain  ;  of  iu  origin,  in  1843,  and  of  the 
moditicatiou  of  its  constitution  by  the  act  of  1862. 
By  that  act  it  U  provided  that  the  Society  shall 
have  the  right  to  examine  candidates,  and  to  confer 
on  such  as  are  found  worthy  the  title  'Pharma- 
ceutical Chemist.'  As  in  the  case  of  the  medical 
practitioner,  so  also  in  that  of  the  chemist  and 
druggist,  there  is  no  penalty  for  mere  practice ; 
but  the  assumption  of  the  title,  which  is  charac- 
teristic of  those  qualified  under  the  act,  is  punish- 
able by  fine.  The  legislature  proceeds  on  the 
principle,  that  qualifications  obtained  by  examina- 
tion are  to  be  regarded  as  certificates  of  a  regular 
education,  but  that  tho  freedom  of  engaging  in 
business  ought  not  on  this  ground  to  be  interfered 
with ;  and  that  the  right  of  the  subject  to  con- 
sult whom  he  will  in  the  one  case,  and  to  buy 
drugs  from  whom  he  will  in  the  other,  is  one 
which  must  be  respected.  This  seems  a  sound 
view.  Serious  mistakes,  inch  as  the  substitution 
of  one  medicine  for  another,  to  the  injury  of  the 
purchaser,  are  punishable  by  law,  both  in  the  un- 
qualified and  in  the  case  of  those  qualified  under  the 
act.  The  public  also  derives  great  and  increasing 
security  in  this  and  in  all  other  departments  of 
human  enterprise,  from  the  improving  effect  of  free 
competition.  The  operation  of  the  act  is  simply 
that  of  indicating  to  the  public,  by  a  name  or  title, 
a  class  of  druggists  possessing  a  higher  education  : 
and  there  cannot  be  any  reasonable  doubt  that  the 
qualifications  given  by  the  Pharmaceutical  Society, 
like  those  given  by  professional  bodies,  will  be  a 
just  object  of  ambition  to  scientific  and  educated 
men,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  strictness  and  dis- 
crimination with  which  tbey  are  conferred.  The 
rejection  of  men  of  inferior  attainments  is  a  duty 
which  the  society  owes  to  itself,  and  which,  it  is  to 
be  presumed,  will  be  the  more  willingly  performed, 
because  it  docs  not  necessarily  take  away  the  bread 
of  the  rejected  candidate,  though  it  deprives  him  of 
a  public  nanction  which  he  lias  not  earned  by  his 


CHE'MITYPE  is  the  name  given  by  its  inventor, 
C.  Pul,  a  Daue,  to  the  art  of  producing  on  a  metal 
plate,  by  a  chemical  process,  au  engraving  in 
relief.  The  outline  of  the  process  is  this  :  On  a 
polished  plate  of  zinc  an  etching  or  an  engraving  is 
made  in  the  usual  way.  The  depressions  of  this 
design  are  then  filled  up  with  a  melted  metal— tho 
nature  of  which  is  not  revealed — and  this  super- 
added metal  is  then  reduced  to  the  exact  level  of 
the  tine,  so  that  tho  design  now  appears  as  if  inlaid. 
Au  acid  is  next  applied  to  the  surface,  which 
attacks  the  tine,  without  affecting  the  inlaid  metal; 
and  thus  there  results  an  exact  copy  in  relief  of 
the  original  intaglio  engraving.  In  competition  with 
wood-cuts,  relief-lithographs,  and  copper  plates,  CL 
does  not  seem  as  yet  to  evince  any  great  superiority ; 
it  fails  especially  in  that  character  of  strength  and 
softness  which  wood-cuts  express  so  well.  The 
prints  produced  by  this  art  look  more  like  engravings 
than  like  wood-cuts.  They  have  this  advantage, 
however,  that  they  give  an  exact  copy  of  the 
original  design  made  by  the  artists  on  the  metal ; 
whereas  iu  wood-cutting  the  drawing  made  on  the 
block  may  be  impaired  in  its  effect  by  the  engraver. 
C.  is  particularly  adapted  for  producing  maps 
by  the  common  printing-prcs.  Pul  practised  his 
invention  at  first  on  a  small  scale  in  Copenhagen, 
from  IMS  to  1846,  and  then  extensively  iu  Lcipsio  ; 
since  18.'»o,  he  has  been  employed  in  the  imperial 
printing-establishment  at  Vienna. 

CHEMNITZ,  a  town  of  Saxony,  is  situated  at 
the  base  of  the  Erzgebirge,  and  at  the  confluence  of 
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the  river  Chemnitz  with  three  other  rivers,  in  lat. 
60"  6y'  N.,  and  long.  17°  65'  E.  It  is  the  principal 
manufacturing  town  of  Saxony— its  industrv  con- 
sisting in  weaving  cottons,  woollens,  and  silks,  and 
in  printing  calicoes,  chiefly  for  German  consumption. 
Cotton  stockings  are  a  most  extensive  manufacture, 
and  rival  the  British  in  quality  and  cheapness.  Tho 
American  markets  are  chiefly  supplied  from  this 
place.  It  has  several  extensive  machine-factories, 
sending  forth  spinning  machinery  to  aU  parts  of  the 
continent.  For  four  centuries,  C.  was  a  free  impe- 
rial city.  It  was  fortified,  but  the  walla  have  now 
been  converted  into  promenades.  Marks  of  the 
town's  antiquity,  however,  arc  still  seen  in  many  of 
iu  buildings.    Pop.  about  86,000. 

CHEMNITZ,  Martin,  next  to  Luther  and 
Melnncthon  the  most  distinguished  German  Pro- 
testant theologian  of  the  lfith  c,  was  born  at 
Treuenbrietzen,  in  Brandenburg,  Oth  November  1522 ; 
studied  at  Frankfurt  and  Wittenberg;  and,  in  1548, 
became  rector  of  the  cathedral-school  of  Konigsberg. 
About  1550,  ho  began  to  devote  himself  seriously  to 
theology,  and  in  1553  went  back  to  Wittenberg, 
where  he  delivered  prelections  on  Melancthons 
Iaxx  Communes,  from  which  sprang  bis  own  Jajcx 
Tfttolotrici,  which,  for  method  and  learning,  excels 
all  similar  books  of  the  same  age.  In  1554,  he  was 
made  a  preacher  in  Brunswick,  where  he  wrote  his 
Repetitio  Sana  Doctrinal  de  Vera  Preientia  Corj^ris 
et  Sanguinis  Domini  in  Ca-na  Sacra  (Leip.  1561), 
in  which  he  defended  Luther's  view  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  against  that  of  the  Swiss  reformers ;  the 
Theologia  Jesuitorum  Pracipua  Capita  (Leip.  1562); 
aud  the  Exatnen  Concilii  Tridentini  (Leip.  16G5),  a 
work  in  which  he  has  argued  with  remarkable 
acutcness  and  learning  against  the  dogmas  of  the 
Church  of  Rome.  His  Corpus  Doctrines  Prutenicts 
(1566),  written  in  conjunction  with  Morlin,_ 
a  standard  work  of  divinity  among  the 
Protestants.  But  his  greatest  ecclesiastical  achieve- 
ment was  inducing  the  Saxon  and  Swabian  churches 
to  adopt  as  their  confession  of  faith  the  Concor- 
dienformel,  and  thus  extending  and  consolidating 
the  creed  of  Luther.  He  died  at  Brunswick,  8th 
April  1585. 

CFIEMXI'TZIA,  a  genus  of  gasteropodoos 
mollusca.  It  has  a  slender,  elongated,  many- 
whorled  shell ;  the  whorls  striated  ;  a  simple  semi- 
oval  aperture ;  and  a  horny  operculum.  There  are 
many  recent  species  scattered  all  over  the  world. 
The  discriminating  characters  of  the  fossil  species 
being  taken  from  the  form  of  tho  shell,  it  is  more 
than  probable  that  tho  remains  of  very  different 
animals  are  classed  under  this  generic  name.  No 
less  than  180  s(!eeies  have  been  described,  occurring 
throughout  all  the  divisions  of  the  fossiliferous  strata 
from  the  Lower  Siluriau  upwards. 

C  II  E  N  A '  B,  the  largest,  according  to  general 
opinion,  of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the 
Punjab.  Like  most  of  the  principal  streams  of 
India,  it  rises  to  the  north  of  the  Himalayas,  making 
its  way  through  the  Ritanka  Pass  at  the  height 
of  18,000  feet  above  the  sea,  and  having  ita  source 
about  lat.  82°  48  N.,  and  long.  77°  27'  E.  After  a 
descent  of  800  miles,  the  C.  reaches  the  level 
country.  At  the  close  of  a  course  of  the  same 
length,  it  receives,  on  its  right,  the  Jhelum  in  lat. 
31°  12'  N.,  and  long.  72°  12  E. ;  60  miles  further 
down,  it  is  joined,  on  its  left,  by  the  Ravce ;  and 
110  miles  lower,  it  absorbs,  through  the  Ghara  on  its 
left,  the  mingled  waters  of  the  Beas  and  the  Sutlej. 
Lastly,  at  a  distance  of  60  miles,  the  accumulated 
floods,  under  the  designation  of  Puninud,  lose  them- 
selves in  the  Indus  in  1st.  28°  66'  >.,  and  long.  70' 
28'  E. — being  still  470  miles  from  the 
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CHENOPODI A'CEiE,  or  SALSOLA'CEjE, 
a  natural  order  of  exogenous  plants,  consisting  of 
herbaceous  and  half-shrubby  plants,  with  leaves 
entire  or  divided,  and  destitute  of  stipules.  The 
flowers  are  inconspicuous,  hermaphrodite,  or  uni- 
sexual ;  the  perianth  deeply  divided,  persistent ;  the 
stamens  inserted  into  its  base,  opposite  to  its 
segments,  and  equal  to  them  in  number,  or  fewer, 
the  ovary  single,  free,  or  occasionally  adhering  to  the 
tube  of  the  perianth,  with  a  single  ovule  attached 
to  the  base  of  the  cavity ;  the  style  generally  with 
2 — 1  divisions.  The  fruit  is  membranous,  enclosed 
in  the  perianth,  which  sometimes  becomes  fleshy. 
The  seed  has  a  curved  or  spiral  embryo.— There  are 
about  860  known  species,  most  of  which  have  » 


weed-like  appearance,  and  grow  in  waste  places. 
They  are  widely  diffused  over  the  world,  but  are 

Eirticularly  abundant  in  the  northern  parts  of 
urope  and  Asia.  Beet  and  spinage  are  among  the 
best  known  and  most  useful  plants  of  the  order. 
M.my  are  occasionally  used  as  pot-herbs,  as  some 
species  of  Chenopodium  and  of  oracbe.  The  fruit 
of  Strawberry  Bute  (BlUwn  eapitatum  and  B.  rir- 
gatum),  a  common  weed  in  the  south  of  Europe,  hus 
some  resemblance  in  appearance  to  a  strawberry, 
from  the  coherence  of  the  fleshv  perianths  of  a 
whole  spike  or  head  of  flowers,  and  a  sweetish  insipid 
taste.  The  seed  of  the  Quinon  (q.  v.)  is  used  for 
food  as  a  kind  of  grain.  Some  of  the  C.  are  aromatic 
(see  CiiENOPWnrsi).  Some  inhabit  salt-marshes,  and 
abound  in  soda,  as  the  Saltworts  (q.  v.). 

C  II  ENOP  ODIUM,  a  genus  of  plants  of  the 
natural  order  Chenopodiacear,  of  which  some  of  the 
native  British  species  are  well  known  by  the  name  of 
GoosxrooT,  as  weeds  growing  in  gardens,  on  heaps 
of  rubbish,  and  in  waste  places.  The  species  are 
mostly  annuals,  with  entire  or  toothed  leaves,  which, 
In  some  of  them,  have  a  sort  of  mealy  hoarincsa 
They  are  mostly  natives  of  Europe,  and  of  the 
temperate  parts  of  Asia;  but  some  are  natives  of 
Amet  ica,  into  which,  however,  some  of  the  common 
European  species  have  found  their  way,  and  are 
aaturaLUed  a*  weeds.   The  genua  has  hermaphrodite 


flowers,  with  perianth  of  five  small  green  scales, 
five  stamens,  and  solitary  flat  seeds.  The  leaves  of 
many  species  are  used  as  a  substitute  for  spinuge, 
particularly  those  of  the  Good  Hbnet,  Wild 
Spimaok,  or  English  Mxacrnr  (C.  Bonus  Htnriau\ 
a  perennial  plant,  native  of  Britain  and  other  parts 
of  Europe,  often  found  growing  by  waysides,  with 
stem  more  than  a  foot  high,  powdered  with  minuto 
transparent  globules,  and  large,  alternate,  triangular, 
arrow-shaped,  entire  leaves.  It  is  cultivated  in 
some  places,  particularly  in  Lincolnshire,  chiefly 
for  the  leaves,  but  the  young  shoots  are  also  used  aa 
asparagus.  C.  intermedium,  C.  album,  Ac,  annuals, 
common  in  waste  places,  are  also  excellent  substi- 
tutes for  spinage.  C.  oiidum  or  vulvaria  (Stlvkiso 
GoosxrooT),  an  annual  with  an  extremely  nauseous 
odour,  growing  in  waste  places  in  Britain,  Ac., 
especially  near  the  sea,  is  a  popular  medicine,  in 
much  repute  as  an  antispasmodic  and  emmenagoguo. 
C.  Botrue,  a  native  of  the  south  of  Europe,  with 

Einnatifid  leaves  resembling  those  of  the  oak,  and 
enco  called  Jerusalem  Oak,  is  in  use  as  an 
expectorant  and  anthelmintic.   It  is  not  fetid  liko 


Chenopodium  Bonus  Hcnricus : 
a,  upper  part  of  stem,  with  flower*,  reduced;  b,  <\  <t,  separate 
flowers,  with  two,  three,  and  four  streams. 

the  species  last  named,  bat  agreeably  fragrant.  O. 
Amhrnnmidtt  has  a  strong  aromatic  odour,  is  used 
in  Mexico  instead  of  tea,  and  is  much  cultivated  in 
Prance,  an  infusion  of  it  being  deemed  useful  in 
nervous  disorder*.  C.  anlMminlirum,  the  Woek- 
skrd  of  the  United  States,  has  a  strong  and  some- 
what aromatic  odour,  and  a  high  reputation  as  a 
vermifuge.  ItB  Feeds  are  chiefly  used,  or  the  essen- 
tial oil  extracted  from  them,  called  Oil  of  Wormaetd. 
Mure  important  than  any  of  these  species,  as  afford- 
ing a  principal  article  of  food  in  the  countries  of 
which  it  is  a  native,  is  Qcinoa  (q.  v.). 

CHE  PSTOW,*  a  river-port  in  the  south-east  of 
Monmouthshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Wye, 
H  miles  from  its  junction  with  the  estuary  of  the 
Severn,  and  14T  miles  east-north-east  of  Newport. 
It  lies  between  bold  cliffs,  on  a  slope  rising  from  the 
river,  in  the  midst  of  beautiful  and  grand  scenery. 
There  is  a  fine  view  from  a  rock  called  Windcliff, 
970  feet  high,  three  miles  and  a  half  up  the  river. 
The  streets  are  broad.  Here  occurs  the  highest 
tide  in  Europe,  rising  suddenly,  with  a  fierce  cur- 
rent, often  60  and  on  rare  occasions  even  70  feet. 
Large  vessels  reach  the  town.  One  of  the  wells  of 
the  town  ebbs  and  flows  with  the  tide.  Over 
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the  Wye  here  U  a  railway  bridge  by  Brunei,  com- 
bining the  principles  of  Telford's  suspension  and 
Stephenson's  tubular  bridges.  C.  has  no  important 
manufactures.  It  exports  corn,  cider,  bark,  iron, 
millstone*,  timber,  and  salmon.  Pop.  (1851)  4295. 
In  1859,  967  vessels  of  36,099  tons  entered  and 
cleared  the  port. 

CHEQUE,  an  order  on  a  banker,  or  other  party, 
for  the  payment  of  money.  In  all  cases,  the  docu- 
ment must  be  on  a  penny-stamp,  and  it  must  not  be 
for  less  than  20*.  It  is  obligatory  on  the  banker  to 
honour  the  C.  if  he  have  funds  belonging  to  the 
drawer.  It  must  be  presented  within  a  reasonable 
time,  otherwise  the  holder  will  have  no  recourse 
against  the  drawer  should  the  banker  fail.  A  C. 
is  to  be  regarded  as  payment  of  a  debt  until 
dishonoured  on  presentation.  It  is  not  payable 
after  the  date  of  the  drawer's  death.  The  banker 
is  liable  for  forgeries  unless  caused  by  carelessness 
in  drawing. 

Cross-Chko.ce.  An  ordinary  C.  is  payable  to  a 
certain  party,  or  alternatively  to  'bearer.'  To  pre- 
vent misappropriation  when  sent  by  post  or  other- 
wise, cross-cheques  have  been  introduced.  Two 
transverse  lines  are  drawn  across  the  cheque.  If 
the  words  '&  Co.'  or  'and  Company'  are  written 
within  the  lines,  payment  can  be  obtained  only 
through  a  banker.  If  the  name  of  a  particular 
bank  be  specified,  as  '  National  Bonk,  Glasgow, *  it 
must  be  presented  at  that  bank  only. 

CHER,  a  tributary  on  the  left  side  of  the  river 
Loire,  rising  near  Crocq,  in  the  department  of 
Creusc ;  flows  first  north  by  Auzanccs,  Evaux,  Mont- 
lucon,  and  St.  Amand :  then  north-west  through  the 
department  of  Cher  by  Vierzon  ;  then  westward  by 
Selles,  Montriehard,  and  Bler6,  to  the  Loire,  which 
it  joins  below  Tours.  Its  whole  length  is  about  200 
mile* ;  and  it  is  navigable  for  the  last  47  of  its  course 
— Cur.R,  the  central  department  of  France,  to  which 
the  above  river  gives  its  name,  is  situated  in  lat. 
46°  25'— 47°  39'  N.,  and  in  long.  1°  65—3°  10'  E. 
The  surface  is  mostly  level,  traversed  by  well- 
wooded  elevations,  and  produces  corn,  fruits,  wine, 
hemp,  flax,  &c.  The  climate  is  mild  and  pleasant. 
Agriculture  and  pasturugc  of  cattle  are  both  capable 
of  improvement.  Area  upwards  of  2800  square 
miles.  Top.  317,844.  C.  is  divided  into  the  three 
arrondisscmcnts — Bourges,  St.  Amand,  and  Saucerrc. 
Bourges  is  the  chief  town. 

CHERA'SCO,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  situated  on 
the  Tanaro,  30  miles  south-east  of  Turin.  It  has 
manufactures  of  silk,  and  a  population  of  9900.  A 
peace  was  concluded  here  between  Louis  XIII.  of 
France  and  the  Duke  of  Savoy  in  1081.  On  April 
26,  1796.  the  place  was  taken  by  the  French;  and 
here,  three  days  after,  the  '  Armistice  of  Cherasco ' 
was  concluded  between  the  Sardinian  commissioners 
and  Napoleon,  by  which  the  latter  obtained  the 
right  of  free  passage  for  his  troops  through  the 
Sardiuian  States ;  and  the  treaty  that  followed  gave 
to  the  French  republic  Savoy,  Nice,  and  the  pos- 
sessions of  Piedmont  to  the  westward  of  the  Alps' 
highest  ridge. 

CHERBOURG,  a  fortified  seaport  town  and 
arsenal  of  France  in  the  department  of  Manche,  is 
situated  at  the  head  of  a  deep  bay  on  the  northern 
extremity  of  the  peninsula  of  Cotentin,  on  the 
English  Channel,  and  opposite  the  west  coast  of  the 
Isle  of  Wight,  in  lat.  49  40  N.,  and  long.  T  35'  W. 
Perhaps  there  is  no  city  in  the  world  that  has 
entered  so  largely  into  the  history  of  the  last  two 
or  three  years  as  C,  or  one  that  ikmscsscs  so  much 
interest  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British  Isles. 
Occupying  a  prominent  position  on  the  French  coast, 
only  some  60  miles  removed  from  the  south  shore 
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of  England,  the  harbour-works  have  been  extended, 
strengthened,  fortified,  and  provisioned  with  cannon 
— the  dock-yards  improved,  and  facilities  of  embark- 
ation afforded,  to  u  degree  that,  as  it  is  unparalleled 
in  ancient  or  modern  limes,  not  unnaturally  excites 
the  lively  apprehension  of  Englishmen.  A*  descrip- 
tion of  the  stupendous  breakwater  of  C,  enclosing 
a  space  of  nearly  20o0  acres,  will  be  found  in  the 
article  Bkkakwatkr.  In  connection  with  its  forti- 
fications, this  breakwater  assumes  an  importance  (hat 
attaches  to  no  other  work  of  the  kind  in  existence. 
At  the  apex  of  the  angle  formed  by  the  meeting 
of  the  two  branches  of  the  breakwater  or  digue, 
there  is  a  centre  fort  or  battery,  measuring  509  feet 
on  the  inner  line  of  the  parapet,  which  forms  a  flat 
semi-ellipse.  This  work  is  finished,  but  the  circular 
forts  at  the  extremities  of  the  breakwater  are  not 
yet  (1860)  complete.  Behind  the  centre  battery 
there  is  to  be  an  elliptical  tower,  measuring  225 
feet  on  the  mnjor,  and  123  feet  on  the  minor  axis. 
Altogether  there  are  six  large  batteries  on  the 
mole.  The  entrances  to  the  harbour  are  round 
the  ends  of  the  mole  ;  and  the  passages  are  further 
defended  by  the  fortifications  of  the  lie  Pi-lee,  and 
by  the  batteries  of  La  Roche  Chavxignsc  and  Fort 
Querqueville.  A  series  of  coast  redoubts,  and  the 
two  large  fortifications  of  Les  Roches  des  Flamands 
and  du  Hornet,  arc  situated  behind  this  outer  zone 
of  defence.  '  The  arsenal,'  says  Mr.  W.  H.  Russell, 
who  visited  C.  during  the  summer  of  I860,  '  is 
enclosed  by  a  continuous  line  of  bastion  and  curtain 
of  a  very  elevated  profile,  defended  by  outworks, 
wet  and  dry  ditches,  and  by  profuse  batteries  of 
the  heaviest  guns,  cither  in  casement  or  en  barbette. 
Wherever  you  look,  you  fancy  that  on  the  spot  you 
occupy  are  specially  pointed  dozens  of  the  dull 
black  eyes  from  their  figid  lids  of  stone.'  Alto- 
gether, besides  the  batteries  on  the  mole,  C.  is 
defended  by  24  regular  forts  and  redoubts.  Tho 
town  itself  is  commanded  by  La  Roule  (an  exceed- 
ingly strong  fort)  and  Fort  d'Octeville  on  the 
heights  behind.  The  military  port  of  C.  consists  of 
an  outer  harbour  of  776  feet  in  length  by  663  feet 
wide,  its  minimum  depth  being  58  feet,  and  the 
entrance  to  which  is  206  feet  wide  at  its  narrowest 
point.  The  harbour  communicates  by  means  of  a 
lock  with  a  floating  basin,  957  feet  long  by  712  wide. 
The  outer  harbour  has  four  building-slips  for 
120-gun  ships,  besides  some  smaller  slips,  and  a  fine 
graving-dock.  In  August  lti58,  an  inner  floating- 
harbour  was  inaugurated  by  the  Emperor  of  the 
French,  in  presence  of  the  Queen  and  many  of  the 
Lords  and  Commons  of  Great  Britain.  This  harbour, 
entirely  cut  out  of  the  solid  rock,  has  a  length 
of  about  930  yards,  and  a  breadth  of  437  yards, 
and  is  surrounded  by  beautiful  building-slips  and 
capacious  graving-docks.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
roads  of  C.  cannot,  on  account  of  the  small  depth 
of  the  greater  portion,  shelter  more  than  25  or  30 
sail  of  the  line,  aud  about  as  many  frigates,  at 
one  time.  C.  has  a  commercial  port  quite  distinct 
from  the  other,  situated  on  the  south-east;  but  it 
displays  little  activity,  the  principal  exports  being 
eggs,  butter,  and  cattle.  The  town  itself  is  insigni- 
ficant, the  streets  being  narrow  and  dirty ;  and 
there  are  no  public  buildings  of  note.  There  are 
some  manufactures  of  hosiery,  chemicals,  lace,  and 
leather,  and  sugar  and  salt  refineries ;  but  the  indus- 
trial energies  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  population 
are  absorbed  in  the  arsenal  and  dock-yards.  C.  is 
a  very  ancient  place ;  In  the  10th  c.  it  was  known 
under  the  name  of  Carutburg.  In  1758,  C.  waa 
taken  by  the  English,  who  destroyed  the  naval  and 
military  works,  aud  levied  a  contribution  on  the 
town.  Pop.,  exclusive  of  naval  and  military  forces, 
26,534- 
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CHERIBON,  or  SIIER1BON,  a  seaport-town  of  austere  fruit;  the  latter  having  emooth  shining 
Java,  situated  on  the  north  coast,  125  miles  east-  leaves  and  a  more  juicy  fruit.    C.  Avium  attains  a 


south-east  of  Bataria.  It  has  a  considerable  trade  in 
coffee,  indigo,  and  teak-wood,  and  is  the  residence  of 
a  Dutch  governor.  Pop. 

CHERIMOY'ER,  or  CIIIRIMOYA  (Anona  Che- 
rimoiia),  a  much  esteemed  fruit  of  Brazil  and  Peru, 
now  common,  and  even  naturalised  in  some  parts  of 
the  East  Indies,  and  other  tropical  countries  of  the 
Old  World.  It  is  a  fruit  of  most  delicious  flavour,  is 
sometimes  described  as  the  finest  of  all  fruits,  and 
sometimes  aa  inferior  only  to  the  mangostcen.  It 
belong*  to  tbe  same  genus  with  the  Custard  Apple 
(q.  v.).  Both  flowers  and  fruit  emit  a  pleasant 
fragrance,  but  when  the  tree  is  covered  with  blossom, 
the  odour  is  no  strong  as  to  be  almost  overpowering. 
The  fruit  varies  from  the  size  of  an  orange  to  Id  lbs. 
or  upwards  in  weight.  It  is  roundish,  or  heart-shaped. 


height  of  40—50  feet.    C.  vulgaris  is  a 


tree. 


Cherimoyer: 
with  leaves,  and  section  of  fruit 

Externally,  it  is  greenish,  covered  with  small  knobs 
and  scales.  The  skin  is  rather  thick  and  tough. 
Internally,  tho  fruit  is  snow  white  and  juicy,  and 
contains  a  number  of  small  brown  seeds.  The  eatable 
part  is  soft  like  a  custard,  and  forms  almost  the 
entire  mass  of  fruit.  The  C.  attains  its  highest 
excellence  only  in  particular  soils  and  situations, 
and  some  varieties  arc  much  finer  than  others.  No 
tropical  fruit  seems  better  to  deserve  a  higher 
degree  of  attention  than  it  has  yet  received  in  our 
hot-hou.'ies. 

CUERKA'SK.   See  Tchkrtask. 

CHE'RRY  (Ctra*n*\  a  genua  or  sub-genus  of 
plants,  of  which  the  best  known  yields  one  of  our 
most  esteemed  stone-fruits.  This  is  usually  regarded 
as  a  sub-genus  ol  Prunu*  (see  Plum),  but  is  erected 
by  some  botanists  into  «  distinct  genus  on  very 
slender  grounds,  the  most  obvious  distinction  between 
the  species  of  C'ertun*  and  the  true  species  of  Prunu$ 
being  that,  in  tbe  former,  the  young  leaves  are 
conduplicate,  or  folded  up,  and  in  the  latter  they 
are  convolute,  or  rolled  together.  Two  species  are 
pretty  generally  regarded  aa  the  parents  of  the 
garden  cherries  usually  cultivated,  Prunu*  or  C'eraau* 
Avium,  and  P.  cerasu*  or  C.  vulgaris— the  former 
having  the  underside  of  the  leaves  hairy  and  a  small 


Cherry  ( C*ra*ut  dura'cina) : 
with  leaves  and  fruit;  b,  I 


Both  have  white  flowers  in  clusters  or  nearly  sessile 
umbels,  and  both  are  generally  regarded  as  native* 
of  Britain,  and  of  the  middle  and  south  of  Europe. 
In  a  wild  state,  they  are  usually  culled  Oka* 
(guignt),  and  C.  Avium  is  frequently  planted — not 
only  because  It  is  exceedingly  ornamental  when  in 
flower,  but  also  as  a  timber-tree,  being  of  rapid 
growth,  with  firm,  strong,  close-grained  wood, 
suitable  for  the  purposes  of  cabinet-makers,  turners, 
and  musical-instrument  makers.  But  according 
to  some  botanists,  there  is  only  one  species,  of 
which  these  are  varieties ;  and  according  to  others, 
C.  vulgaris  is  a  native  of  Syria  and  other  parts  of 
Western  Asia,  and  is  only  naturalised  in  Europe, 
having  been  first  brought  to  Italy  by  Lucnllua, 
after  his  victory  over  Milhridates  (74  B.  c),  from 
Kerasunt,  on  the  coast  of  the  Black  Sea,  from 
whence  it  derives  its  name.  The  cultivated  varieties 
of  the  C.  are  very  numerous,  and  differ  very  consider- 
ably in  size,  colour,  and  flavour.  The  fruit  of  the  C. 
supplies  the  inhabitants  of  some  parts  of  Prance  with 
a  principal  article  of  food,  especially  the  wood-cutters 
and  charcoal-burners  of  the  forests;  and  among 
their  modes  of  preparing  it  is  that  of  making  it  a 
principal  ingredient  in  soups.  It  ripens  in  Norway 
and  East  Bothnia  as  far  north  as  lat.  63".  In  some 
parts  of  Germany,  the  public  roads  are  lined  for  many 
miles  together  with  avenues  of  C.  trees.  Besides 
its  use  for  the  dessert  and  for  preserves,  tho  C.  is 
extensively  used  for  making  liqueurs.  Sec  Kirsch- 
wasskr  and  Maraschino.  Varieties  of  C.  with 
double  flowers,  and  with  pendulous  branches,  are 
frequently  planted  for  ornament  in  shrubberies,  and 
few  trees  or  shrubs  are  more  beautiful.  The  All- 
taint*  C.  produces  flowers  almost  all  summer,  and 
even  in  autumn.  It*  fruit  is  small  and  rather  acid. — 
The  other  species  of  C.  are  numerous.  Some  species 
are  low,  or  even  prostrate  shrubs,  as  C.  or  P.  chamm- 
ctratut,  the  Ground  C.  of  the  south  of  Europe  and 
of  Siberia;  and  C.  or  P.  pumila,  the  Sand  C.  of 
North  America. — The  genus  or  sub-genus  Cerasu* 
contains  also  the  different  kinds  of  Bird  C.  (q.  v.) 
and  Choke  C.  (q.  v.),  including  the  American  Wild 
C,  famous  fur  its  medicinal  bark  ;  tho  Maiialkb 
(V.  or  P.  Jfaluiltb)  of  the  south  of  Europe,  and  the 
Capollik  (C.  or  P.  capollim)  of  Mexico  and  Peru— 
the  first  famous  for  the  fragrance  of  its  flowers,  and 
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the  second  for  the  fragrance  of  it*  fruit;  and  the 

C-HKRRT-LAURK1.  (q.  V.). 

CHE'RR Y-L A  U  R  E  L,  or  LAUREL-CHERRY, 
a  name  given  to  tbe  species  of  Prunu*  or  Ceratu* 
(sec  CnEBRT)  which  have  evergreen  leaves.  They 
are  also  often  called  Laurkl.  They  have  small 
flowers  in  long  racemes,  and  small  fruit ;  tbe  fruit 
of  a  nauseous  ta»te ;  and  most  part*  of  the  plant, 
but  particularly  the  leaves  and  kernels,  remarkably 
abounding  in  hydrocyanic  (prussic)  acid,  and  there- 
fore very  poUonous.— The  Com  no*  C,  sometimes 
calley  the  ISay-i.ai  rkl,  or  Laurel-bat,  very  often 
spoken  of  simply  as  the  Laurel  or  Common  Laurel 
( Prunut  or  (.'rrcuu*  Lauro-eerwnts),  is  a  shrub,  some- 
times of  a  very  large  size,  with  ovate-lanceolate, 
convex,  smooth,  remotely  serrated,  shining,  yellow- 
ish green  leaves,  and  erect  racemes  of  flowers.  It  is 
originally  from  Asia,  but  is  now  naturalised  through- 
out the  south  of  Europe,  and  is  one  of  the  most 
common  ornamental  shrubs  in  Britain,  where  it 
suffers  only  from  such  severe  frosts  as  are  of  rare 
occurrence.  It  is  propagated  by  seeds,  layers,  and 
cuttings.  Its  leaves  resemble  bitter  almonds  in 
smell  and  taste,  and  contain  in  great  abundance  the 
same  essential  oil  (see  Almonds,  Volatile  Oil  or), 
rich  in  hydrocyanic  acid.  From  these  leaves,  by 
maceration  In  water  for  24  hours,  and  subsequent 
distillation,  is  obtained  the  LaureJ-tcater  (q.  v.),  or 
CherryAaurtl  voter,  sometimes  enjoyed  in  medi- 
cine as  a  substitute  for  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  which 
formerly  was  so  much  used  as  a  poison.  The  leaves 
are  sometimes  employed  also  for  flavouring  puddings, 
sauces,  4c,  and  are  safer  for  such  purposes  than  oil 
of  bitter  almonds,  but  ought  to  be  used  with  caution. 
— Another  species,  also  very  common  as  an  orna- 
mental shrub  in  Britain,  but  not  quite  so  hardy  as 
the  common  C,  is  tbe  Portugal  Laurel  (Prunut 
or  Ceratut  Luntaniea),  a  native  of  Portugal,  a  large 
shrub — sometimes  a  tree — with  dark-green  leaves 
and  lateral  racemes.  It  does  not  grow  so  well  under 
tbe  shade  of  trees  as  the  common  cherry-laurel. 
From  tbe  dissimilarity  of  form  and  colour  of  their 
leaves,  these  species  present  a  pleasant  appearance 
when  mixed,  as  they  usually  are,  hi  tbe  shrubbery. 

CHE'RSO,  an  island  of  Illyria,  belonging  to 
Austria,  in  the  Adriatic,  12  miles  south-f outh-weat 
of  Fiumc.  A  bridge  unites  it  with  the  adjoining 
Ulo  of  Losaini.  It  has  an  area  of  about  106  square 
miles,  with  a  population  of  some  14,000.  Its  surface 
is  generally  billy  and  rugged,  with  forests  in  the 
north.  The  chief  town  is  Cherso,  at  the  bead  of  a 
bay  on  the  west  side.    Pop.  8500. 

CHERSO'X.    See  KitERSos. 

CHERSOXE  SUS,  the  ancient  name  of  several 
peninsulas  and  promontories  in  Europe,  the  most 
important  of  which  are  the  Crimea  (q.  v.),  V.  Tau- 
rica;  Gallipot!  (q.  v.),  C.  Thracia  ;  and  Jutland 
(q.  v.),  C.  Ctmbriea. 

CHERT,  or  HO'RNSTOXE,  a  Tariety  of  quarts, 
always  massive,  and  having  a  kind  of  granular 
appearance  and  structure.    It  is  common  in  the 


appearance 

Mountain  Limestone,  Oolite,  and  Green-sand  forma- 
tions; sometimes  forms  rocks;  and  often  contains 
petrifactions.  It  passes  into  common  quartz  and 
chalcedony,  also  into  flint  and  flinty  slate.  Its 
colours  are  gray,  white,  red,  yellow,  green,  or  brown. 
The  name  C.  is  sometimes  limited  to  the  finer 
varieties,  and  tbe  coarser  are  called  Hornstone. — 
The  name  C.  is  very  commonly  given  to  the  silicious 
concretions  which  occur  as  nodules  and  layers  in 
limestone  rockR,  like  flints  in  the  chalk.  'When 
these  materials  exist  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render 
tbe  limestone  useless  for  economical  purposes,  it  is 
•aid  to  bo  'chcrty.' 
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CHE  RTSEY  (Anglo-Saxon,  Ceort's  Eye  or  Island!, 
a  town  in  tbe  county  of  Surrey,  on  a  low  strip  of 
land  between  tbe  right  bank  of  the  Thames,  here 
crossed  by  a  stone  bridge,  and  tbe  brook  from  Vir- 
ginia Water,  20  miles  west-south-west  of  London. 
It  is  irregularly  built,  chiefly  consisting  of  two  long 
cross-streets,  and  is  surrounded  by  villas.  Tbe  chief 
trade  is  in  malt  and  flour.  Many  vegetables  are 
raised  around  for  tbe  London  market.  Pop.  2743. 
C.  arose  in  a  monastery  founded  in  666,  and  rebuilt 
in  964  by  Edgar  and  the  Benedictine  monks.  The 
South  Saxon  kings  bad  a  seat  here  during  the  hep- 
tarchy. Charles  James  Fox  lived  on  St.  Anne's  Hill, 
an  abrupt  elevation  about  a  mile  from  the  town. 
Cowley  the  poet  resided  in  Chertsey. 

CHE'RUB,  in  the  plural  Cherubim  or  CheruU, 
is  the  Hebrew  name  of  a  winged  creature  with 
a  human  countenance,  which  in  the  Scriptures 
is  almost  always  represented  in  connection  with 
Jehovah,  and  especially  as  drawing  his  chariot- 
throne.  Cherubim  are  first  mentioned  in  tbe  Old 
Testament  as  guards  of  paradise;  a  C.  with  a 
flaming  sword  hindered  the  return  of  the  expelled 
human  pair.  In  the  Holy  of  Holies  in  the  taber- 
nacle, and  afterwards  in  the  temple,  cherubim 
wrought  in  embossed  metal  were  represented  above 
the  mercy-seat,  or  covering  of  the  Ark  of  the 
Covenant,  so  that  they  appeared  to  rise  out  of  it. 
Figures  of  cherubim  were  also  wrought  into  the 
hangings  of  the  Holy  of  Holies.  The  cherubim 
that  appear  in  the  visions  of  Ezekiel  and  the 
revelations  of  John  depart  much  from  the  early 
representations.  In 
Ezekiel  they  have  the 
body  of  a  man,  whose 
bead,  besides  a  human 
countenance,  has  also 
that  of  a  lion,  an  ox, 
and  an  eagle ;  they 
are  provided  with  four 
wings,  two  of  which 
support  the  chariot  of 
Jehovah,  and  serve  to 
fly,  while  the  other 
two  cover  the  body ; 
the  bands  are  under 
tbe  wings,  and  the 
whole  body  is  spangled 
with  innumerable  eves. 
In  the  Revelation, 
four  cherubim,  cover- 
ed with  eyes  and  lav- 
ing six  wings,  sur- 
round the  throne  of 
Jehovah  ;  the  first  has 
the  face  of  a  lion,  the 
second  of  an  ox,  the 
third  of  a  man,  and  the 

fourth  of  an  eagle.  This  gave  rise  at  a  very  early 
period  to  the  symbolical  figures  of  the  four  evan- 
gelists, the  human  countenance  being  associated 
with  Matthew,  that  of  the  lion  with  Mark,  of  tbe 
ox  with  Luke,  and  of  the  eagle  with  John.  Most 
Jewish  writers  and  Christian  Fathers  conceived  the 
cherubim  as  angels ;  and  Dionysius  the  Areopagite, 
in  his  CeU*tial  Hierarchy,  makes  them  a  separate 
class  in  the  first  hierarchy.  Most  theologians  also 
considered  them  as  angels,  until  Michaelis  shewed 
them  to  be  a  poetical  creation;  and  Herder,  in  his 
Sjririt  of  Hebrew  Poetry,  compared  them  to  the 
griffins  that  watch  treasures  and  other  fabulous 
figures.  In  Christian  art,  they  are  generally  repre- 
sented as  sexless  figures,  with  wings  from  the 
shoulders,  tbe  legs  also  being  either  covered  by 
wings,  or  having  wings  substituted  for  them.  Very 
often  they  have  also  a  glory  round  the  head. 
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CHERUBINI,  Maria  Lcioi  Carlo  Zenodi 
Salvador,  one  of  the  best  Italian  composers,  was 
born  September  8,  1760,  at  Florence,  and  died 
March  15,  1842,  in  Paris,  where  he  was  director  of 
the  Conservatoire.  In  his  thirteenth  year,  by  his 
early  compositions — a  mass  and  an  intermezzo — 
he  attracted  the  attention  of  Sarti,  who  received 
him  asa  pupil.  In  the  interval  from  1780  to  1788,  he 
composed  eleven  Italian  operas,  including  Ifigenia 
in  Aulide,  the  most  successful  of  the  scries.  In 
1784  he  viMitfd  London.  Aftor  1786,  C.  resided 
chiefly  in  Paris,  whence  his  fame  rapidly  extended  i 
over  Europe.  Besides  the  Itiaenia,  his  chief  pieces 
are  Demophoon  (1788),  Lodoikka  (1791),  ElUa  (1794), 
Medee  (1797),  the  Portuguese  Inn  (1798),  Let  Deux 
JoumtfM,  and  Anacreon.  C.  also  composed  church 
music,  chamber  music,  &c,  with  singular  beauty 
and  success.  It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  the 
richness  of  his  instrumental  music,  which  was  once 
made  a  ground  of  objection,  now  appears  moderate 
as  contrasted  with  the  monstrous  prodigalities  of 
the  modern  orchestra.  See  Piechiantl,  Xotixie  mlla 
Vita  e  tulle  Opere  di  Cherubim  (Milan,  1848). 

CHERU'SCI,  a  German  tribe  first  mentioned  by 
Ciesar.  They  dwelt  north  of  the  Silva  Bacencis,  or 
II an  Forest,  but  the  exact  boundaries  of  their  terri- 
tory cannot  be  ascertained.  They  arc  chiefly  memor- 
able in  connection  with  their  great  loader  Arminius, 
or  Hermann,  who,  having  formed  an  alliance  with 
other  German  tribes,  attacked  and  annihilated  the 
Roman  legions  under  Varus  in  the  forest  of  Teuto- 
burg,  9  a.  D.  After  the  death  of  Arminius,  internal 
strifes  broko  out  among  the  C.,  and  Tacitus  says 
that  they  were  subjugated  by  the  Chatti,  a  neigh- 
bouring tribe.  Notwithstanding  this  they  again 
appear  as  the  chief  tribe  in  the  military  league  of 
the  .Saxons  about  the  end  of  the  3d  century.  In 
the  beginning  of  tho  4th  c.,  they  are  included  among 
the  peoples  who  had  leagued  against  Constantino, 
and  towards  tho  close  of  the  same  are  still  men- 
tioned distinctively  by  Claudian. 

CHE  RVIL  (Anthriteue  Cerefolium),  an  umbelli- 
ferous plant,  which  has  been  long  cultivated  as  a 
pot-herb,  and  used  in  soups  and  for  a  garnish,  Ac, 
iu  the  same  manner  as  parsley.  It  1b  much  more 
used  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  of  Europe  than 
in  Britain.  It  is  a  native  of  Europe,  naturalised  in 
some  parts  of  England.  The  leaves  have  a  peculiar, 
somewhat  sweetish,  pleasantly  aromatic  smell  and 
taste,  by  which  the  plant  may  be  known  from  its 
congener  Anthrixcu*  vu'jaria  or  Scandix  AiUhriaeus, 
a  poisonous  weed,  whose  leaves  have  a  disagreeable 
smell,  and  which  is  also  distinguished  by  iu  hispid 
fruit.  There  is  a  variety  of  C.  with  large  roots, 
for  the  sake  of  which  it  is  cultivated.— The  umbel- 
liferous plant  called  Vesus's  Conn  or  Shepherd's 
Needle  (Srandix  peeten  or  S.  Peeten  Veneri*%  a 
native  of  Britain  and  of  the  continent  of  Europe, 
often  found  in  cornfields,  and  remarkable  for  the 
appearance  and  large  size  of  its  fruit,  and  another 
species  (8.  amtrali*)  which  grows  in  the  south  of 
Europe,  have  a  taste  and  smell  resembling  C,  and 
are  used  in  the  same  wav  on  the  continent.  Sweet 
C.  or  Sweet  CVf.lt  (3/yrrhi*  odorata;  Seattdix 
odorata  of  the  older  botanists),  a  native  of  the  south 
of  Europe  and  of  some  parts  of  Asia,  common  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  houses  in  Britain,  although 
probably  not  a  true  native,  is  frequently  cultivated 
in  Germany  under  the  name  of  Spanish  C.  or  Anise 
Chervil.  In  Scotland,  the  plant  is  commonly  called 
Myrrh  by  the  peasantry.  Iu  smell  is  peculiarly 
attractive  to  bees ;  and  "the  insides  of  empty  hives 
are  sometimes  rubbed  with  iu  leaves,  to  induce 
l  to  enter.— The  species  of  Chmrophyllum, 
weeds,  are  also  called  chervil. 


CHESAPEAKE  BAY,  the  largest  inlet  on  the 
Atlantic  coast  of  the  United  States,  being  200  milea 
long,  and  from  4  to  40  broad.  Iu  entrance,  12 
miles  wide,  has,  on  the  north,  Cape  Charles,  in  lat. 
37°  3'  N.,  and  long.  76°  2'  W.;  and  on  the  south, 
Capo  Henry,  in  lat.  36°  66'  N.,  and  long.  76°  4'  W., 
both  promontories  being  in  Virginia.  C.  B.  has 
numerous  arms,  which  receive  many  navigable 
rivers,  such  as  the  Susquehanna  and  the  Patapsco 
on  the  north,  through  Maryland ;  the  James  on 
the  south-west,  from  Virginia ;  and  the  Potomac 
on  the  west,  between  these  two  states.  Unlike 
the  shallow  sounds  towards  the  south  (s<o  Caro- 
lina), this  network  of  gulfs  and  estuaries,  to  say 
nothing  of  its  noble  feeders,  affords  depth  of  water 


for  ships  of  any  burden,  virtually  carrying  the 
arsenals  of  Washington. 


ocean  up  to  the  wharves  of  Baltimore 


CHE'SELDEN,  William,  an  English  surgeon 
and  anatomist,  was  born  in  1C88,  at  Barrow-on-the 
Hill,  in  Leicestershire.  He  commenced  his  medical 
studies  at  fifteen,  at  twenty-three  established  him- 
self as  a  lecturer  on  anatomy,  and  in  the  following 
year  was  elected  a  follow  of  the  Royal  Society.  He 
was  afterwards  appointed  surgeon  to  St.  Thomas's, 
St.  George's,  and  Westminster  hospitals,  where  he 
acquired  great  reputation  as  an  operator.  In  this 
respect,  few  surgeons,  if  anv,  ever  surpassed  him. 
ne  died  at  Bath,  lllh  April  1752.  C.'s  principal 
works  are — the  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body  (1713), 
long  a  text-book  on  the  subject  in  England ;  a 
Treatise  on  the  Operation  for  the  Stone  (1723) ;  and 
Osteoloay,  or  Anatomy  of  the  Bone*  (1733).  lie  also 
contributed  several  valuable  papers  to  the  Philo- 
sophical Transactions  of  the  Royal  Society. 

CHE  SHIRE,  a  maritime  county  in  the  west  of 
England,,  bounded  north  by  the  river  Mersey,  and 
partly  also  by  the  Irieh  Sea,  in  lat.  82"  66  —53* 
54'  N.,  long.  1°  47' — 3°  11'  W.  Iu  greatest  length 
from  north-east  to  south-west  is  58  miles ;  greatest 
breadth,  32  ;  area,  1052  square  miles,  of  which  only 
T'B  is  uncultivated;  circuit,  200  miles,  of  which  8  are 
coast.  The  Burface  forms  an  extensive  nearly  level 
plain  between  the  Derbyshire  and  Welsh  mountains, 
well  wooded,  and  studded  with  small  lakes  or 
meres,  and  chiefly  occupied  by  grazing  and  dairy 
tracts,  which  are  among  the  most  important  in 
England.  This  plain,  comprising  four-fifths  of  the 
surface,  resu  on  new  red  sandstone,  and  is  crossed, 
near  the  middle,  by  a  tract  of  high  ground  run- 
ning south-west  from  a  promontory  overlooking  the 
Mersey,  near  tho  mouth  of  the  WeaTer,  to  Beeston 
Castle  rock,  366  feet  high.  On  the  east  border  of 
the  county  is  a  line  of  new  red  sandstone  hills. 
In  the  north-east  is  part  of  the  Lancaster  coal- 
field. In  the  cast,  are  large  tracts  of  peat,  and 
much  of  the  county  is  wet  and  rushy.  The  north- 
west part  of  C.  forms  a  hammer-headed  peninsula 
called  Wirral,  about  8  miles  broad,  between  tho 
estuaries  of  the  Dee  and  Mersey.  Coal  measures 
appear  on  the  west  side  of  this  peninsula,  as  well  as 
on  the  west  border  of  the  main  part  of  the  county. 
The  chief  rivers  are  the  Dec,  Mersey,  and  Weaver, 
which  are  navigable.  The  Dee  skirts  the  county  on 
the  west  56  miles,  and  the  Mersey  on  the  north  for 
40  miles.  The  Weaver  rises  in  the  east  part  of  the 
county,  and  runs  40  miles  west-north-west  into  the 
Mersey.  The  county  contains  an  almost  unrivalled 
system  of  canals,  including  the  celebrated  Bridge- 
water  Canal,  and  is  traversed  by  the  main  line  of 
the  London  and  Liverpool  Railway,  and  the  Crewe, 
Chester,  and  Holyhead  Railway.  The  chief  mineral 
producU  are  rock-salt  and  coal.  The  rock-salt, 
discovered  in  1670,  and  mined  by  gunpowder,  is 
found  near  the  Weaver  and  Us  branches,  < 
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near  Northwich,  at  the  depth  of  28  to  48  yard*,  in  I  and  is  used  in  house-building,  for  making  furniture, 


two  beds,  the  upper  one  being  15  to  25  yards, 
and  the  lower  one  above  40  yards  thick,  under  a 
stratum  of  hard  rock,  25  to  35  yards  thick.  The 
mines,  one  occupying  85  acres,  when  lighted  up, 
resemble  a  fairy  palucc  Bparkling  with  gems  and 
crystal.  Much  salt  is  also  made  from  brine-springs 
20  to  40  yards  deep.  Coal  is  worked  in  the  north- 
east  part  of  the  county.  There  are  also  lead  (with 
cobalt)  and  copper-mines,  and  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  country  freestone,  limestone,  millstone, 
and  marl  are  found.  The  climate  is  moist.  The 
•oil  is  mostly  a  clayey  or  sandy  loam,  with  marl 
and  peat,  and  very  fertile.  The  soil  and  climate 
arc  well  fitted  for  pasturing,  dairy-farming,  and 
cheese-making,  which  arc  the  chief  agricultural 
occupations.  About  100,000  cows  are  kept  in 
C,  and  the  quantity  of  cheese  annually  pro- 
duced is  estimated  at  from  11,000  to  15,000  tons 
— the  best  being  made  on  the  strongest  lands.  The 
hedgerows  abound  in  oaks.  C.  is  a  manufacturing 
as  well  as  an  agricultural  county.  Pop.  in  1851, 
455,725.    The  chief  towns  are  Chester  (the  county- 


and  for  many  other  purposes.  The  timber  of  the  C. 
so  much  resembles  that  of  the  oak,  as  in  old  build- 
ings to  be  distinguished  with  difficulty.  The  bark 
is  used  for  tanning,  but  is  worth  only  about  half 
the  price  of  oak-bark.  Young  C.  trees  are  much 
esteemed  for  hop  and  espalier  poles.  The  C.  is 
therefore  frequently  grown  in  England  as  coppice- 
wood  ;  but  it  succeeds  well  as  a  timber-tree  even  in 
Scotland,  although  it  does  not  generally  ripen  its 
fruit.  In  Devonshire,  however,  and  in  some  other 
parts  of  England,  it  is  planted  to  a  considerable 
extent  as  a  fruit-tree.  It  succeeds  throughout  all 
the  middle  latitudes  of  Germany,  but  dislikes  a 
damp  foggy  atmosphere.  It  prefers  a  dry  light  soil, 
and  succeeds  oidy  where  there  is  a  dry  subsoil 
The  nuts  arc  generally  two  in  each  husk.  They 
form  a  principal  part  of  the  food  of  the  poor  in 
the  south  of  Europe,  being  used  either  roasted 
or  boiled,  and  often  ground  into  flour,  and  made 
into  a  kind  of  bread.  They  contain  15  per  cent 
of  sugar,  and  by  pressure  yield  a  sugary  juice, 
which  readily  undergoes  the  vinous  fermentation, 


town),  Macclesfield,  Stockport,  Congleton,  Knuts-  I  and  from  which  a  crumb-like  kind  of  sugar  may 


ford,  and  Birkenhead.  The  county  of  C.  returns  4 
members  to  parliament.    C.  has  some  Roman  roads, 


be  obtained.  The  best  kinds 
called  by  the  French  Marrona. 


of  chestnuts  are 
When  cultivated 


tumuli,  barrows,  remains  of  religious  houses,  and  as  a  fruit-tree,  the  C.  is  generally  grafted,  by 
many  old  castles  and  halis.  The  1 2th  Roman  legion  which  means  the  better  varieties  arc  secured. — 
occupied  Chester  till  the  3d  century.    Egbert,  in  Other  species  of  C.  also  bear  eatable  fruits :  those 


828,  added  C.  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  kingdom  of 
Mercia.    William  the  Conqueror  erected  C.  into  a 


)f  the  American  C.  (C. 
resembliug  the  common 


cana),  a  tree  much 
and  of  the  Dwarf  C, 


county  palatine,  under  Hugh  Lupus,  with  an  inde- ;  or  Chinquapin  ((.'.  numUa),  a  low  tree,  or  more 


pendent  parliament  and  8  barons.  Henry  Till 
subordinated  it  to  the  English  crown  ;  but  C  did 
not  sent  representatives  to  the  English  parliament 
till  1519,  and  the  last  remnant  of  the  separate  juris- 
diction of  the  |>alatinate  ceased  only  in  1831. 

CnE'SNUT,  or  CHESTNUT  (Cattanea);  ti  genus 
of  plants  of  the  natural  order  Cupuiifcm,  closely 
allied  to  the  Beech  (Fugm),  and  distinguished  from  it 
by  long  male  catkins,  longitudinally  set  with  groups 
of  flowers,  a  6 — 8-celled  ovary,  and  compressed 
rounded  nuts.    The  name  is  derived  from  the  town 


Branchlet,  Leaves  and  Catkins  of  Sweet 


of  Castanum,  near  Magnesia,  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
Common  C,  SrASisn  C,  or  Sweet  C.  (C.  vulqnrin),  is 
said  to  have  been  first  brought  from  Asia  Minor  to 
Sardinia,  and  from  thence  to  have  gradually  extended 
over  the  south  of  Europe,  where  It  has  long  been 
naturalised,  and  forms  extensive  woods.  It  is  an 
ornamental,  stately,  or,  in  exposed  situations,  a 
very  spreading  tree,  of  great  size  and  longevity  ; 
the  still  surviving  C.  of  Totworth  in  England 
was  known  as  a  boundary-mark  in  the  reign 
of  King  John.  A  celebrated  C.  tree  on  Mount 
Etna  measured  20t  feet  in  circumference  of  trunk. 
The  C.  has  oblon^o-lanccolatc,  acuminate,  serrated, 
smooth  leaves.  The  timber  is  durable  and  hard, 
798 


generally  a  shrub  of  7 — 8  feet  high,  are  used  in 
America.  The  fruit  of  the  Dwarf  C.  is  of  the  size 
of  a  common  hazel-nut ;  the  nut  is  convex  on  both 
sides.  The  plant  reaches  its  southern  limit  on 
the  banks  of  the  Delaware. — A  number  of  species 
are  natives  of  the  East.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
mountains  of  Java  eat  the  fruit  of  the  Silvery  C. 
(C.  argtntta),  and  the  Tl'NiiURRfT  (C.  Tungurrut), 
boiled  or  masted,  like  the  common  chestnut.  Both 
of  these  are  large  trees,  the  Tungurrut  reaching  a 
height  of  150  feet. — The  Horse  C.  (q.  v.)  is  entirely 
different  from  the  true  chestnut. 

CHESS  (Fr.  eehre*,  Ger.  tthaeh\  The  origin  of 
this,  the  most  pim-ly  intellectual  of  all  games  of 
skill,  has  been  much  disputed  ;  thus  much  may  now 
bo  considered  as  certain,  that,  under  the  Sanscrit 
name  of  Cfiaturanr/a,  a  game,  essentially  the  same 
as  modern  C.,  was  pluyed  in  Hindustan  nearly  5000 
years  ago.  In  its  gradual  diffusion  through  the  world 
in  succeeding  ages,  the  game  has  undergone  many 
alterations  and  modifications,  both  in  nature  and  in 
name ;  but  marked  traces  of  its  early  Asiatic  origin 
and  descent  are  still  discerned  by  the  learned  in 
its  nomenclature  and  other  characteristics.  From 
Hindustan,  C.  spread  into  Persia,  and  thence  into 
Arabia.  The  Arabs,  it  would  appear,  in  the  8th 
c,  introduced  the  game  into  Spain  and  the  rest  of 
Western  Europe  ;  and  in  England,  chess-play  seema 
to  have  been  known  prior  to  the  Norman  Conquest. 
Into  Constsntinople,  and  probably  some  other  cities 
of  Eastern  Europe,  the  game  may  hat e  been  imported 
from  Persia  at  a  period  earlier  than  its  Moorish  con- 
veyance into  Spain. 

The  original  Hindu  game  was  played  on  a  board 
of  sixty-four  squares,  as  now,  but  by  /Wr  jjrrson*, 
two  being  allied  against  two,  as  in  whist.  Hence 
the  name  Cfiaturanpri,  from  ehntur,  '  four,'  and  anga, 
'ftmember'or'coinponcnt  part.'  The  name  Shatrauj, 
used  bv  the  Persians  and  Arabs,  is  a  corruption 
of  the' Sanscrit.  The  English,  French,  and  other 
European  names  are  derived  from  the  Persian  term 
*hah,  'king.'  Cfirrk;  the  warning  when  the  king 
is  in  danger,  is  but  another  form  of  tfinh  ;  in  fact, 
'  king '  is  sometimes  used  for  '  check,1  and  in  German 
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$ehach  is  both  the  name  of  the  game  and  the  term 
of  warning.  The  term  rook  is  from  the  Sans,  roka, 
Pen.  rukh,  meaning  a  ship  or  chariot ;  pawn  is  said 
to  be  from  peon,  an  attendant,  or  foot-soldier. 

The  books  written  upon  C.  '  would  form  a  toler- 
ably large  library.'  Of  works  on  the  antiquities  of 
the  subject,  we  may  mentiou  Dr.  D.  Forties's  Hi*- 
tory  of  Cheu  (Lond.  I860).  The  best  modern  prac- 
tical works  on  the  art  of  chess-play  are  the  Cheu- 
player'*  Hand-book,  and  C.  Front,  by  Staunton; 
llorphy's  Game*  at  C,  edited  by  Lowentbal; 
Jacnisch's  Treatise  on  the  Opening*,  translated  by 
Walker ;  and  Horwitx  and  Khng's  Collection  of  End- 
game*.  The  subject  is  also  pretty  fully  treated  In 
Chambers's  Information  for  the  People,  'In-door 


The  game  of  C.  is  played  upon  a  square  board 
marked  out  into  sixty-four  square  divisions,  which 
are  coloured  alternately  black  and  white,  in  order 
the  more  clearly  to  determine  and  denote  the  respec- 
tive movements  of  the  several  pieces.  In  placing 
the  board  for  play,  each  player  must  always  have  a 
white  corner  square  at  his  right  hand.  There  are 
two  sets  of  pieces,  of  opposite  colours,  of  sixteen 
men  each,  and  of  various  powers  according  to  their 
rank.  These  sets  of  men  are  arrayed  opposite  to 
each  other,  and  attack,  defend,  and  capture,  like 
hostile  armies.  The  accompanying  diagram  will  best 
explain  the  name,  form,  and  place  of  each  man  at 
Dent  of  the  game: 

Black. 


a  pawn  moves  one  square  diagonally  either  right  or 
left;  but  the  pawn  never  mores  backward.  On 
arriving  at  an  8th  square,  or  the  extreme  line  of  the 
board,  a  pawn  may  be  exchanged  for  any  piece  his 
owner  chooses  to  call  for,  except  a  king ;  so  that  a 
player  may  have  several  queens  on  the  board  at 
once.  If,  on  moving  two  squares,  a  pawn  pass  by 
an  adverse  pawn  which  has  arrived  at  the' 6th  line, 
the  advanced  adverse  pawn  may  take  the  other 
in  patting  in  exactly  the  same  manner  as  if  the 
latter  had  moved  but  one  square. 

A  Bishop  moves  any  number  of  squares  diago- 
nally, but  diagonally  only ;  therefore  a  bishop  can 
never  change  the  colour  of  his  square. 

A  Knight  moves  two  squares,  so  as  always  to 
change  colour — that  is,  he  moves  one  square  forward 
or  backward,  and  one  diagonally.  On  account  of 
this  crooked  movement,  he  can  leap  over  or  between 
any  surrounding  pieces;  and  therefore  a  knight's 
check — unless  be  can  be  taken — always  compels  the 
king  to  move. 

The  Rook,  or  Castle,  moves  any  number  of 
squares  forward,  backward,  or  sidewise,  but  not 
diagonally. 

The  Queen  is  by  far  the  most  powerful  of  the 
pieces,  and  moves  over  any  number  of  squares, 
either  in  straight  lines  or  diagonals,  forward,  back- 
ward, or  sidewise;  so  that  her  action  is  a  union  of 
that  of  the  rook  and  bishop.  At  starting,  the  queen 
always  stands  on  a  square  of  her  own  colour. 

The  King  u  the  most  important  piece 
on  the  board,  as  the  game  depends  upon 

  his  safety.     He  mores  only  one  square 

at  once,  in  any  direction,  except  when  he 
caMUt — a  terra  to  be  explained  presently. 
The  king  cannot  be  taken ;  but  when  any 
other  piece  attacks  him,  he  is  said  to  be  in 
efrck;  and  must  either  more  out  of  check 
or  interpose  some  one  of  his  subjects, 
unless  the  checking  piece  can  be  captured. 
When  there  is  no  means  of  rescuing  the 
king  from  chock,  ho  is  said  to  be  check- 
mated, and  the  game  is  over.  Of  course,  the 
two  kings  can  never  meet,  as  they  would  be 
in  check  to  each  other.  Double-cheek  is 
when  a  piece,  by  being  moved,  not  only  gives 
check  itself,  but  also  discovers  a  previously 
masked  attack  from  another. 

Cattling  is  a  privilege  allowed  to  the 
king  once  in  a  game.  The  move  is  per- 
formed either  with  the  king's  rook  or 
queen's  rook — in  the  former  case,  the  king 
is  moved  to  the  king's  knight's  square, 
and  the  king's  rook  is  placed  on  the 
king's  bishop's  square:  in  the  latter  case, 
the  king  is  played  to  the  queen's  bishop's 
square,  and  the  queen's  rook  is  played 
to  the  queen's  square.  But  the  king 
cannot  castle  after  having  once  moved,  nor 
at  a  moment  when  ho  is  actually  in  check, 
nor  with  a  rook  that  has  moved,  nor 
when  he  passes  over  a  square  attacked 
The  superior  officers  occupying  the  first  row  on  1  or  checked  by  an  adverse  piece,  nor  when  any  piece 
each  side  are  called  piece* ;  the  inferior  men,  all   stands  between  him  and  the  rook  with  which  he 


alike,  standing  on  the  row  immediately  in  front  of 
the  pieces  arc  called  pawn*.  Their  moves  and  powers, 
along  with  the  peculiar  terms  used  in  C,  may  be 
briefly  described  as  follows  : 

A  Pawn,  at  his  /nrfmove,  may  advance  either  one 
or  two  squares,  straightforward ;  but  after  having 


would  castle,  nor  when  in  the  act  of  castling  either 
the  king  or  rook  would  have  to  capture  au  adverse 
piece. 

A  drawn  game  results  from  neither  player  being 
able  to  checkmate  the  other  :  thus,  a  king  left  alone 
on  each  side  must  of  course  produce  a  draw,  as 


once  moved,  he  can  only  advance  a  single  square  at   do  also  a  king  with  a  bishop,  or  a  knight,  againBt  a 


a  time.    In  capturing  •  an  adverse  piece,  however, 

•  Taking  is  always  performed  by  lifting  the  captured 
man  from  the  board,  and  placing  the  captor  on  his 
square.  The  pawn  is  the  only  man  whose  mode  of  tak- 
ing differs  from  his  ordinary 


king. 

Stalemate,  or  the  not  being  able  to  more  either 
the  king  or  any  other  piece,  also  constitutes  a  drawn 
game. 

Odd*  is  a  term  applied  to  the  advantage  which  a 
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stronger  player  should  give  to  a  weaker :  thus,  the 
removal  of  a  rook  or  knight  from  the  better  player's 
forces  may  be  fair  odds ;  or  if  the  players  are  more 
nearly  matched,  the  one  may  gire  a  pawn.  When 
the  odds  of  the  pawn  arc  given,  it  is  always  under- 
stood to  be  the  king's  bishop's  pawn. 

Qwnbit  is  a  technical  word  implying  the  sacrifice 
of  a  pawn  early  in  the  game,  for  the  purpose  of 
Caking  up  an  attacking  position  with  the  pieces. 

Supposing  the  worth  of  a  pawn  to  be  represented 
by  unity,  the  following  is  a  tolerable  average  esti- 
mate of  the  comparative  value  of  the  pieces :  Pawn  1, 
bishop,  8,  knight  3,  king  4,  rook  6,  queen  9. 

The  chess-men  being  placed,  the  players  begin  the 
engagement  by  moving  alternately ;  each  aiming  to 
gain  a  numerical  superiority  by  capturing  his  oppo- 
nent's men,  as  well  as  such  advantages  of  position 
as  may  conduce  to  victory. 

The  rows  of  squares  running  straight  up  and  down 
the  board  are  called  jUet,  those  running  from  side  to 
side  are  called  linen,  and  those  running  obliquely 
across  are  termed  diagonal*. 
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The  accompanying  diagram  will  shew  at  once  to 
the  learner  how  each  square  is  named ;  and  by  Its 
aid  he  will  speedily  be  enabled  either  to  play  over 
printed  games,  or  to  record  his  own.  The  playing 
over  the  following  short  game  will  servo  him  as  a 
little  initiatory  practice. 


1.  Kind's  Pawn  two, 

S.  Klmr's  BI*hop  to  Queen's 

Bishop's  4th. 
8.  Quiii- n  Co  King's  Rook's  Mb 
4.  Qu««n  tak«s  King's  Bis 

hop's  Pawn,  giving  ~ 


1.  King's  Vnxrti  two. 

3.  King's  Bishop  to  Q  Bp's 
4th. 

8.  King's  Knight  to  K  Bp's 
8a. 


The  foregoing  brief  mode  of  giving  a  checkmate  is 
called  the  Scholar's  matt,  and  is  often  practised  upon 
young  and  unwary  plavers.  Any  contractions  used, 
such  as  4  K '  for  king, 1 B '  for  bishop,  &c,  will  readily 
be  understood  by  the  use  of  the  diagrams. 

In  the  conduct  of  the  game,  and  in  the  practice  of 
0.,  the  following  rules,  PJJfcePt*»  hinU 


1  very  generally 
Play  forth  your  minor  pieces  early,  and  castle  your 
king  in  good  time.  You  may  sometime*  delay  cas- 
tling with  advantage,  but  not  often. 

Do  not  expect  to  bo  able  to  establish  an  enduring 
attack  with  half  your  forces  at  home. 
Seek  to  let  your  style  of  play  be  attacking ;  and 


remember  the  gaining  or  losing  of  time  in  your 
measures  is  toe  element  of  winning  or  losing  the 
game. 

Never  touch  a  piece  without  moving  it,  nor  suffer 
yourself  or  your  opponent  to  infringe  any  other  of 
the  laws  of  the  game. 

You  will  find,  when  first  player,  that  the  opening, 
springing  from  your  playing  1st  King's  pawn  two, 
and  then  your  King's  Knight  to  the  Bishop's  8d,  is 
{  one  of  the  best  that  you  can  adopt ;  but  do  not  ad- 
•  here  to  any  one  opening  only. 

If  you  wish  to  adopt  a  purely  defensive  opening, 
you  may  play  1st  King's  pawn  one,  and  follow  up 
with  Q  P  2,  and  QBP1 

Next  to  playing  with  good  players,  nothing  will 
conduce  to  improvement  more  than  looking  on  at 
two  expert  players  whilst  they  play.  Wanting  these 
advantages,  it  is  best  to  play  over  openings,  and 
actual  games,  from  books  or  journals. 

To  prevent  blunders  and  oversights,  alwayB  endea- 
vour to  perceive  the  motive  of  your  adversary's  move 
before  you  play ;  and  look  often  round  the  board  to 
sec  that  you  are  not  losing  sight  of  any  better  move 
than  the  one  you  intended,  or  that  you  are  not  suf- 
fering yourself  to  be  tempted  by  a  bait. 

When  an  onlooker,  never  interfere. 

Always  endeavour  to  lose  with  good  temper,  and 
to  bear  your  adversary's  faults  with  a  good  grace. 

Tti«  laws  or  enr-sa. 

The  laws  of  C.  are  at  present  in  a  somewhat 
unsettled,  unsatisfactory  condition;  but  the  follow- 
ing are  the  principal  prevailing  regulations  of  the 
game: 

1.  If  any  error  have  been  committed  in  the 
placing  of  the  board  or  men,  either  player  may  claim 
that  the  game  shall  be  finished  as  it  stands,  after 
four  moves  have  been  completed  on  each  side,  but 
not  else. 

2.  A  move  once  made,  by  your  having  moved  a 
piece  and  left  hold  of  it,  cannot  be  retracted. 

8.  If  you  touch  a  piece,  you  must  play  that  piece ; 
but  as  long  as  you  retain  your  hold,  you  can  play  it 
where  you  like.  If  you  touch  a  piece  that  cannot 
move,  your  opponent  may  compel  you  to  play  your 
king,  unless  the  king  be  unable  to  move.  When  you 
touch  your  pieces  for  the  mere  purpose  of  adjusting 
them,  you  are  bound  to  say  so. 

4.  If  you  make  a  false  move,  your  opponent  may 
cither  cause  you  to  retract  it  and  move  your  king, 
or  he  may  claim  that  the  false  move  shall  stand,  or 
that  you  shall  make  a  legal  move  with  the  samo 
piece,  at  his  pleasure. 

6.  If  you  touch  one  of  your  opponent's  men,  he 
may  compel  you  to  take  that  man ;  or  if  that  be  im- 
possible, to  move  your  king,  provided  he  can  move 
without  going  into  check. 

6.  If  on  the  king  being  checked,  due  notice  is  not 
given,  the  player  whose  king  is  attacked  is  not 
bound  to  notice  it. 

7.  In  every  fresh  game,  except  when  one  is  drawn, 
the  first  move  alternates. 

8.  Drawn  games  counting  as  no  games  at  all,  the 
player  who  had  the  first  move  in  a  drawn  game  is 
also  entitled  to  it  in  the  next.  (This  absurd  regula- 
tion is  fast  becoming  obsolete ;  and  it  is  now  a  com- 
mon agreement  in  playing  a  scries  of  games,  that  the 
move  snail  invariably  alternate.) 

9.  A  player  who  gives  the  odds  of  a  piece,  is 
entitled  to  the  first  move. 

10.  The  time  for  consideration  of  a  move  is  not 
limited ;  but  a  player  leaving  a  game  unfinished  with- 
out bis  opponent's  permission,  loses  such  game. 

11.  When  at  the  end  of  a  game  one  player  is  left 
with  just  sufficient  superiority  of  force  to  win  each 
as  a  king  and  rook  against  king,  king  and  two 
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bishops,  or  king,  knight,  and  bishop  against  king — 
he  who  has  the  greater  force  must  gire  checkmate 
within  fifty  moves  on  each  side,  or  else  tbe  game 
is  adjudged  to  be  drawn.  This  law  is  framed  to 
prevent  unskilful  players  from  wearying  their  op- 
ponents by  persisting  in  the  attempt  to  accomplish 
what  they  are  too  untutored  to  effect ;  and  it  is 
perfectly  just,  since  tbe  allotted  number  of  moves  is 
amply  large  enough  and  to  spare. 

12.  In  case  of  any  dispute  about  the  laws,  both 
players  are  to  agree  as  to  an  umpire,  whose  decision 
is  to  be  considered  final. 

As  there  is  no  branch  of  chess-etudy  better 
calculated  to  advance  the  skill  of  a  learner  than  the 
attentively  playing  over  recorded  games  between 
first-rate  players,  we  have  given  an  example  of  a 
gnnie  played  blindfold,  simultaneously  with  five 
other  games,  by  the  celebrated  American  chess- 
player, Paul  Uorphy.  This  gentleman  visited  Eng- 
land and  the  continent  of  Europe  in  1858,  and  in 
his  contests  with  the  best  players  fairly  carried  all 
before  him,  so  that  he  now  ranks  as  tho  greatest 
chess-player  living. 


White — Mr.  Morphy. 

1.  P  to  K  4. 

2.  K  Kt  to  B  3. 
8.  K  B  to  Q  B  4. 
4.  P  to  Q  Kt  4. 

6.  P  to  Q  B  3. 
"6.  P  to  Q  4. 

7.  Castles. 

8.  Q  B  to  R  8. 

9.  <t  to  Q  Kt  3. 

10.  Q  Kt  takes  P. 

11.  Q  takes  B. 

12.  Q  R  to  Q. 
18.  PtoKRS. 

14.  Kt  takes  Kt. 

15.  B  to  K  2. 

16.  P  to  K  B  4. 

17.  K  B  to  B  t,  ch. 

18.  Q  B  to  Kt  2. 

19.  Q  R  to  K. 

20.  P  takes  P. 

21.  R  to  K  8. 

22.  Q  takes  R. 

23.  Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 

24.  P  to  K  B  0. 

26.  K  takes  Q. 
20.  K  takes  B. 

27.  R  to  K  Kt,  an 

CHEST,  Militart,  is  a  technical  name  for  the 
money  and  negotiable  securities  carried  with  an 
army,  and  intended  to  defray  the  current  expenses. 
In  tbe  English  military  system,  this  department  is 
managed  by  the  commissariat. 

CHEST,  Naval.  The  name  of  C.  has  been  given 
to  certain  funds,  maintained  for  the  benefit  of 
teamen  belonging  to  the  royal  navy.  A  fund,  called 
the  Cheat  at  Chatham,  was  suggested  so  long  ago  as 
the  days  of  Drake  and  Hawkins,  for  the  relief  of 
wounded  and  superannuated  seamen.  In  1590,  all 
seafaring  men  in  Queen  Elisabeth's  service  con- 
sented to  a  stoppage  out  of  their  pay  of  2dL  to  6i 
per  month,  to  support  this  fund.  The  money  was 
not  in  those  days,  as  it  would  be  .now,  put  out  to 
interest ;  it  was  kept  in  a  C,  and  hence  the  name 
given  to  tbe  fund  itself.  During  the  18th  c,  the 
system  became  organised  in  a  better  manner ;  but 
■till  the  fund  retained  tbe  name  of  C. ;  insomuch 
that  when  the  office  was  removed  from  Chatham  to 
Greenwich,  in  1804,  it  became  the  Cheat  at  Greenwich. 
The  C.  is  managed  ex  officio,  and  the  accounts  are 
annually  kid  before  parliament.  Handsome  gifts 
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Black- 

1.  Pto  K  4. 

2.  Q  Kt  to  B  3. 
S.  K  B  to  Q  B  4. 

4.  B  takes  Kt  P. 

5.  B  to  Q  R  4. 
8.  P  takes  P. 

7.  P  takes  P. 

8.  PtoQ8. 

9.  K  Kt  to  R  8. 

10.  K  B  takes  Kt. 

11.  Castles. 

12.  Kt  to  K  Kt  5. 

13.  K  Kt  to  K  4. 

14.  Kt  takes  Kt. 

15.  P  to  K  B  4. 

16.  Kt  to  Q  B  3. 

17.  K  to  R. 

18.  Q  to  K  2. 

19.  R  to  B  8. 

20.  Q  to  K  B 

21.  Q  takes  R. 

22.  Q  to  K  2. 

23.  Q  takes  Q. 

24.  Q  takes  Kt  P,  ch. 

25.  B  takes  P,  ch. 

26.  P  toK  R4. 


are  occasionally  made  to  the  fund  by  individuals. 
Disabled  sailors  receive  a  present  sum  of  money, 
if  not  deprived  of  the  power  of  earning  a  living ; 
but  if  their  injuries  are  more  permanent,  tbey  receive 
a  pension  from  tbe  C,  for  one  year,  or  for  several 
years,  or  for  life,  paid  half-yearly. 

CHEST,  or  THO  RAX,  in  Anatomy,  is  the  part 
of  the  body  which  lies  beneath  the  neck  and  above  x 
tbe  Abdomen  (q.  v.),  constituting  the  uppermost  of 
the  two  divisions  of  tbe  trunk,  or  that  which  con- 
tains tbe  heart  and  lungs,  and  is  bounded  externally 
by  tbe  ribs.  The  0.  is  somewhat  conical  in  form, 
the  broad  or  lower  end  of  the  cone  being  shut  in 
by  tbe  diaphragm,  a  large  muscular  partition  which 
project*  upw  ards  from  the  lower  ribs,  being  convex 
towards  the  C,  and  concave  towards  the  abdomen. 
In  respiration  (q.  v.k  the  diaphragm  descends  by 
its  own  muscular  contraction,  while  at  the  same 
time  the  ribs  arc  drawn  upwards  and  outwards  by 
the  intercostal  muscles.  The  cavity  of  the  C.  is 
thus  enlarged,  the  lungs  are  expanded,  and  air  is 
drawn  into  them  through  the  trachea  or  windpipe 
and  bronchi.  See  Ldngs.  The  combination  of  bone, 
cartilage,  muscle,  and  tendon  entering  into  the  com- 
position of  the  C.  is  such  as  to  permit  of  expansion- 
movement  to  the  extent  required,  and  yet  to  guard 
against  over-expansion,  which  would  be  fatal  to  the 
delicate  textures  within.  The  bones  of  the  C.  are 
at  the  same  time  a  powerful  protection  against  ex- 
ternal injury. 

The  structures  forming  the  walls  of  the  C.  are : 
1.  The  backbone  or  spinal  column,  A  A,  divided 
into  24  vertebra.  12  of  which,  called  tbe  dorsal 


vertebra?,  form  the  thoracic  portion.  2.  Twelve  ribs, 
B,  B,  B,  attached  to  the  transverse  processes  or 
projecting  portions  of  the  dorsal  vertebra,  and 
ending  in  front  in  the  costal  cartilages,  by  which  the 
ribs  are  connected  with  8.  The  sternum  or  breast, 
bone,  C,  which  occupies  the  middle  line.  4.  Tbe 
Diaphragm  (q.  v.).    See  also  Skklktoh. 

The  contents  of  the  C.  are  tbe  heart,  the  great 
arteries,  and  veins,  the  lungs,  tbe  trachea  or  wind- 
pipe,  the  bronchi  or  branches  of  tbe  trachea, 
leading  to  the  lungs,  tbe  oesophagus,  or  gullet, 
and  the  Thoracic  Duct  (q.  v.),  or  general  terminus 
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CHESTER — CHESTERFIELD. 


of  the  lymphatic  system  of  vessels,  by  which  the 
chyle  and  lymph  are  discharged  into  the  blood. 
The  Tery  great  importance  of  them  parts  to  life, 
and  their  great  liability  to  deranged  action,  render* 
the  C.  the  neat  of  a  large  proportion  of  the  disease* 
which  afflict  humanity,  and  especially  of  those 
which  end  in  death.  Indeed,  of  the  three  organs 
which  the  great  physiologist,  Bichat,  called  the 
'  tripod  of  life  '—viz.,  the  brain,  heart,  and  lungs— 
the  C.  contains  two ;  hence  its  condition  in  almost 
all  diseases,  and  especially  in  fatal  diseases,  is  an 
object  of  the  utmost  solicitude  to  the  physician. 

The  diseases  of  the  C.  depend  in  some  cases  on 
alterations  in  its  form,  as  by  Rickets  (q.  v.)  and 
other  diseases  affecting  the  bones  in  early  child- 
hood or  in  youth,  as  by  too  tight  lacing  in  girls. 
The  lungs  and  air-tubes  are  subject  to  a  great 
Tariety  of  diseases,  among  which  the  principal  are 
consumption  or  phthisis  pulmonalis,  pneumonia, 
pleurisy,  bronchitis  or  pulmonary  catarrh.  The 
heart  is  subject  to  pericarditis,  endocarditis,  and 
chronic  organic  disease  of  the  valves,  as  well  as  to 
enlargement  (hypertrophy),  dilatation,  and  degen- 
erations of  its  muscular  texture.  The  aorta,  or 
great  artery,  is  often  affected  with  degeneration 
of  its  walls,  and  occasionally  with  aneurism.  The 
great  veins  are  liable  to  orer-distention,  and  to 
obstruction  by  tumours  or  by  coagulation  of  the 
contained  blood.  The  thoracic  duct  is  also  some- 
times obstructed  by  external  pressure  ;  and  the 
oesophagus  has  a  number  of  diseases  usually 
described  in  connection  with  the  alimentary  canal. 
Most  of  the  diseases  here  referred  to  are  described 
either  under  special  articles,  or  under  Lungs  and 
Heart. 

The  examination  of  the  C.  by  physicians  is 
now  conducted  not  only  by  an  investigation  of 
the  symptoms  or  obvious  characters  of  the  disease, 
but  by  a  minute  and  elaborate  examination  into  the 
physical  condition  of  the  contained  organs  by  means 
of  Auscultation  (q.  v.).  Percussion  (q.  v.),  Measure- 
ment, ic.  The  application  of  these  methods  is  too 
complicated  and  technical  for  explanation  in  detail, 
but  their  results  will  be  shortly  alluded  to  incident- 
ally in  the  articles  above  referred  to  on  the  diseases 
of  the  chest.  The  name  of  Lacnnec  (q.  v.)  will  be 
long  remembered  in  medicine  as  that  of  a  great 
original  observer,  who  has  contributed  more  than 
any  other  to  the  progress  of  knowledge  in  this  de- 
partment. 

CHE'STER,  an  ancient  and  episcopal  city,  muni- 
cipal and  parliamentary  borough,  and  river-port, 
the  capital  of  Cheshire,  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
Dee,  22  miles  from  the  mouth  of  its  estuary,  16 
miles  south-east  of  Liverpool.  It  stands  on  a 
rocky  sandstone  height,  and  is  mostly  enclosed 
in  an  oblong  quadrangle  of  ancient  walls,  7  or  8 
feet  thick,  nearly  2  miles  in  circuit,  and  with  4 
gates,  and  now  forming  a  promenade  with  parapets, 
where  two  persons  can  walk  abreast.  The  two 
main  streets  cross  each  other  at  right  angles, 
and  were  cut  out  of  the  rock  by  the  Romans 
4  to  10  feet  below  the  level  of  the  houses.  The 
houses  in  these  streets  are  curiously  arranged: 
the  front  parts  of  their  second  stories,  as  far  back 
as  16  feet,  form  a  continuous  paved  promenade  or 
covered  gallery,  open  in  front  where  there  are 
pillars  and  steps  up  from  the  street  below,  with 
private  houses  above,  inferior  shops  and  warehouses 
below,  and  the  chief  shops  of  the  town  within. 
This  arrangement,  called  the  4  rows,'  together 
with  the  ancient  walls,  and  the  half-timhered 
construction  of  many  of  the  houses,  with  quaintly 
carved  ornamented  gables  of  the  16th  c,  render 
C.  perhaps  the  most  pictnresque  city  In  England. 
C.  cathedral  is  an  irregular  massive  structure  of 
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crumbling  sandstone,  375  by  200  feet,  with  a 
tower  of  127  feet.  It  was  formerly  the  church  of 
the  abbey  of  St.  Werburgh,  and  for  650  years  was) 
one  of  the  richest  in  England.  St.  John  s  Church, 
now  partially  in  ruins,  is  supposed  to  have  been 
founded  by  Etbelred  in  698.  The  Dee  is  crossed 
by  a  stone  arch  of  200  feet  span,  the  largest  stone 
arch  that  has  been  built.  The  barracks  contain 
nearly  80,000  stand  of  arms.  The  C.  railway 
station  is  the  centre  of  six  important  railways,  and 
is  one  of  the  largest  and  finest  in  the  kingdom. 
C.  has  manufactures  of  white-lead,  sheet-lead, 
lead-pipes,  and  patent-shot.  The  chief  exports 
are  cheese,  copper,  cast  iron,  and  coal.  C.  has 
many  charitable  and  religious  institutions,  is  the 
abode  of  many  wealthy  families,  and  has  long 
been  noted  for  its  races.  Pop.  27,756.  C.  returns 
two  members  to  parliament.  In  1859,  8090  vessels, 
of  157,834  tons,  entered  and  cleared  the  port,  but 
the  silting  up  of  the  mouth  of  the  Dee  is  against  the 
shipping  trade. 

C.  was  Devana  Ca*tra,  or  Colonia  Devana,  an 
important  Roman  station,  and  has  yielded  many 
Roman  remains — as  masonry,  coins,  inscriptions, 
fibula?,  altars,  a  hypocaust,  and  a  statue  of  Pallas. 
C.  was  only  in  828  taken  by  the  Saxous  from  the 
Britons.  Its  strength  made  it  a  refuge  against 
the  descents  of  the  Danes  and  Northmen,  but  the 
Dunes  took  it  in  894.  Ethelfrida  retook  it  in  904, 
and  rebuilt  the  walls.  From  the  Norman  Conquest 
to  the  time  of  Henry  III.,  the  Earls  of  Chester 
had  their  own  courts  and  parliaments  at  C,  with 
8  subfcuditlorics  and  the  superiors  of  the  great 
religious  houses,  Cheshire  being  then  a  county 
palatine.  Henry  HI.  made  his  eldest  son  Earl 
of  Chester,  a  title  held  since  by  the  Prince  of 
Wales.  Llewelyn  ravaged  C.  in  1255.  The  25 
famous  C.  mysteries  or  religious  plays  by  Ran  die 
a  monk  (1250 — 126o),  were  acted  in  the  church. 
After  a  long  siege,  the  parliamentary  forces 
defeated  those  of  Charles  I.  at  C,  and  took  the 
city.  Pearson  and  Portcus  were  bit-hops  of  Chester. 
Trinity  Church  contains  the  remains  of  Matthew 
Henry,  the  biblical  commentator.  The  com- 
merce of  C.  has  steadily  declined  since  tho  rise  of 
Liverpool. 

CHE  STERFIELD,  a  municipal  borough  in 
Derbyshire,  near  the  Hipper  and  Rother  rivulets, 
24  miles  north-north-east  of  Derby  by  rail.  There 
arc  manufactures  of  leather,  silk,  lace,  earthenware, 
and  machinery;  and  there  are  several  blasting- 
furnaces  in  the  neighbourhood.  The  manufactures 
are  increasing  rapidly,  and  the  minerals  in  the 
neighbourhood,  including  coal,  iron,  potters'  and 
brick  clay,  slates,  and  lead,  are  being  greatly 
developed.  The  population,  which  in  1851  was 
7100,  is  growing  fast.  Trade  is  facilitated  by 
a  caual  connecting  C.  with  the  Trent,  and  by  the 
main  line  of  the  Midland  Railway. 

CHESTERFIELD,  Earl  or  (Pninr  Dormer 
St  am  iiopk  ),  an  English  statesman  and  author,  eldest 
son  of  the  third  Earl  of  Chesterfield,  was  born  in 
London,  September  22,  1694,  and  studied  at  Cam- 
bridge. In  1714,  he  made  the  tour  of  Europe,  and 
the  following  year  wss  appointed  a  gentleman  of  the 
bedchamber  to  the  Prince  of  Wales.  About  the 
same  time,  he  was  elected  M.P.  for  St*.  Germans,  in 
Cornwall.  In  1726,  on  his  father's  death,  he  became 
Earl  of  C,  and  in  1727  was  sworn  a  privy  councillor. 
In  1728,  he  was  appointed  ambassador  extraordinary 
to  Holland,  and  in  1780  was  made  a  knight  of  the 
Garter  and  Lord  Steward  of  the  Household,  but  soon 
resigned  that  office.  An  eloquent  and  frequent 
speaker,  he  took  an  active  part  in  all  the  important 
business  in  the  House  of  Lords,  snd  was  for  several 
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years  (he  strenuous  opponent  of  Sir  Robert  Walpole, 
then  premier.  In  1744,  he  connected  himself  with 
the  administration,  and  in  1745  was  Ye-appointcd 
ambassador  to  the  Hague,  but  wm  «)0n  nominated 
Lord-lieutenant  of  Ireland,  where  he  rendered 
himself  exceedingly  popular.  In  October  1746,  be 
became  oue  of  the  principal  secretaries  of  state,  but, 
two  yearn  after,  decliuing  health  caused  him  to 
resign  office,  and  in  1762  he  was  seised  with  deafness. 
Distinguished  by  brilliancy  of  wit,  polished  grace  of 
manners,  and  elegance  of  conversation,  be  lived  in 
intimacy  with  Pope,  Swift,  Bolingbrobe,  and  other 
eminent  men  of  the  day.  Dr.  Johnson,  whose 
Dictionary,  on  its  appearance,  he  affected  to  recom- 
mend, called  him  '  a  wit  among  lords,  and  a  lord 
among  wits.'  He  wrote  several  papers,  on  temporary 
subjects,  in  The  Craftsman,  The  World,  periodicals 
of  the  time;  but  he  is  now  best  known  by  his 
Letter*  to  hit  Son,  Philip  Dormer,  written  for  the 
improvement  of  his  manners.  These  letters  have 
been  often  republished,  and  they  afford  a  good 
idea  of  the  mental  and  moral  calibre  of  the  author. 
Lord  C.  died  March  24th,  1773. 

CHESTERFIELD  INLET,  a  long  and  narrow 
gulf,  penetrating  fo  the  westward  from  the  north- 
went  of  Hudson's  Bay.  Its  extreme  dimensions  arc 
MO  and  25  miles;  and  the  lat.  and  long,  of  its 
mouth  are  68"  80'  N.,  and  90*  40'  W.  C.  I.  is  stud- 
ded nearly  throughout  with  islands. 

CHEVALIE'R  (Fr.  cheval,  a  horse),  in  Heraldry, 
a  horseman  armed  at  all  points.  In  lis  more  general 
acceptation  in  signifies  a  Knight  (q.  v.).  See  also 
Bakncrkt  and  Chivalry. 

CHEVALIER,    Michel,   an    eminent  French 
economist,  born  at  Limoges,  January  18,  1806,  was, 
at  the  age  of  18,  admitted  a.  pupil  of  tho  Polytechnic 
School.    Thence  he  went  to  the  School  of  Mines, 
and  some  days  before  the  revolution  of  July,  he 
was  attached  as  an  engineer  to  the  department  du 
Nord.  Led  away  by  the  theories  of  the  St.  Simonians, 
he  was  for  two  years  editor  of  the  (jlobt,  the  organ 
of  that  sect.    Joining  the  schism  of  M.  Enfantin,  ho 
took  an  active  part  in  tho  compilation  of  the  Livre 
Jioueeau,  the  standard  of  their  doctrines,  and  in 
1832  suffered  six  months' imprisonment,  on  account 
of  his  free  speculations  in  regard  to  religious  and 
social  questions,  being  regarded  as  an  outrage  on 
public   morals.     On  his  liberation,   he  at  once 
retracted  all  that  he  bad  written   In  the  Globe 
contrary  to  Christianity,  and  against  marriage,  and 
obtained  from  M   Thiers  a  special  mission  to  the 
United  States,  to  inquire  into  the  systems  of  water 
and   railway  communication   there.     The  results 
were  published  in  his  Letters  from  North  America 
(1880,  2  vols.  8vo).     After  a  visit   to  England, 
he  issued  a  work,  entitled   Material  Interests  in 
France:  Public   Work*,  Road*,  Canals,  Jlaiiwayt 
(1838,  8vo).    He  was  named,  successively,  Chevalier 
of  the  Legion  of  Honour,  Councillor  of  State  (18S8), 
a  member  of  the  Superior  Council  of  Commerce,  and 
of  the  Royal  Council  of  the  University ;  and,  in 
18-10,  Profowor  of  Political  Economy  in  the  College 
of  France.     In  1840,  he  was  re-established  in  the 
Corps  of  Mines  as  engineer  of  the  first-class ;  and  in 
1846 — 1816,  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Chamber 
of   Deputies.     Under  the   Republic,   be  lost  his 
-various  employments,  and   was  thrown  into  the 
ranks  of  the  counter-rcvolutiouists.     In  opposition 
to   the  different  Socialist  writers  of  the  day,  he 
published,  in  1848,  Isttcrs  on  the  Organisation  of 
J. a  hour  and  the  Question  of  the  Labourers;  and 
after  the  coup  d'etat  of  December  2,  was  restored 
to  bis  professorship,  and  named  councillor  of  state. 
Bo  is  the  author  of  various  works  on  industrial 
policy  and  political  economy,  and  is  a  prominent 


figure  in  the  gradually  increasing  band  of  French 
Free-traders,  who  are  attempting  to  indoctrinate 
the  national  mind  with  sound  principles  of  economy. 

CHEVAUX-DE-FR1SE,  in  FortiScation,  is  a 
hastily  constructed  substitute  for  a  regular  aba t tin, 
to  stay  the  progress  of  an  advaucing  enemy.  It 
may  be  constructed  in  any  way  of  wood  or 
iron,  provided  it  presents  an  array  of  sharp  or 
ragged  points  towards  tho  enemy.  Sometimes  it 
is  made  of  barrels  or  centres  of  timber,  with  spears 
ig  out  from  all  sides,  in  such  a  way  as  to 
both  a  support  and  a  defence.  Among 
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the  matiriel  of  an  army  under  the  care  of  the 
engineers,  are  sometimes  comprised  C.  formed  of 
cylindrical  iron  barrels,  about  6  feet  long,  each 
having  12  holes  to  receive  as  many  spears;  tho 
spears  can  be  packed  away  in  the  barrel,  when  not 
in  use.  Each  such  piece  constitutes  a  cheral ; 
and  many  such,  ranged  end  to  end,  form  chevaux, 
to  be  used  in  ditches  around  a  fortification,  on 
the  berme  beneath  the  parapet,  behind  tbe  glacis, 
across  a  breach  in  the  rampart,  or  in  any  spot 
where  a  check  to  the  storroing-party  is  needed.  At 
Badajoz,  during  the  Peninsular  war.  great  service 
was  rendered  by  a  C.  formed  of  sword  blades  fixed 
into  beams  of  wood.  The  name  is  said  to  have  been 
derived  from  1  Friesland  horse,'  and  to  have  been 
first  applied  by  the  French  during  tbe  wars  of  the 
17  th  century. 

CHE'VIOT  HILLS,  a  mountain-range  occupy- 
ing contiguous  parts  of  the  couuties  of  Northum- 
berland and  Roxburgh,  on  the  English  and  Scotch 
borders,  and  running  85  miles  from  near  the 
junction  of  the  Till  and  Tweed,  in  the  north-east,  to 
the  sources  of  the  Liddel,  in  the  south-west.  The 
highest  point*  are  C.  Hill,  2684  feet,  and  Carter 
Fell,  2020..  West  of  Carter  Fell,  these  hills  chiefly 
consist  of  carboniferous  sandstone  and  limestone, 
with  protrusions  of  trap.  The  east  portion  of  the 
range  is  porphyritic,  and  includes  hipher  and 
more  or  less  conical  hills.  In  the  C.  H.  are  the 
sources  of  the  Liddel,  Tyne,  Coquet,  and  some  of 
the  branches  of  the  Tweed.  Grouse  abound,  and 
the  golden  eagle  is  seen.  These  hilU  afford  pasture 
for  the  Cheviots,  a  superior  breed  of  sheep.  They 
have  been  the  scene  of  many  bloody  contests 
between  the  English  and  Scotch. 

CnEVRE'TTE.    Sec  Gtk. 

CnEVRECIL,  Miciikl  Etrotar,  a  distinguished 
French  chemist,  born  August  31,  1786,  at  Angers, 
in  the  department  of  Maine-et-Loire.  In  1820,  he 
was  made  an  examiner  in  the  Polytechnic  School; 
and  in  1821,  director  of  the  dyeing  department 
iu  the  manufactory  of  the  Gobelins.  This  last 
position  led  him  to  institute  a  series  of  accurate 
researches  on  colours,  the  results  of  which  he  made 
known  in  a  series  of  Afemoires  of  the  Academy  of 
Sciences.  Previous  to  this,  C.  had  made  himself 
known  in  tho  scientific  world  by  a  variety  of 
researches  and  writings.  In  1826,  he  was  made  a 
member  of  the  Academy;  and  in  1830,  Professor  of 
Applied  Chemistry  in  tho  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Besides  a  great  number  of  articles  in 
the  Journal  des  Savants,  beginning  with  1820,  the 
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following  works  of  C.  deserve  nieution :  Lecon*  de 
Chimis  applique*  d  la  Teinture  (2  vol*.,  Par.  1828 

 1831);    De  la  Lot  du  Contrasts  timultaxe  de* 

(oulsur*  et  de  t A—ortiment  de*  Objets  colorie* 
(Par.  1889);  and  his  2%iorie  de*  Effels  Optioue* 

Cprisentent  let  Etoffes  de  Soie  (Lyou,  1846).  The 
work  contains  the  lectures  delivered  by  C.  at 
Ljon  in  1842  and  1848,  at  the  request  of  the 
ministry  of  trade  and  agriculture.  lie  is  also  the 
author  of  Lettre*  adressie*  d  M.  VUUmain  tur  la 
Method*  en  General  (1865). 

CHE  VRON,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  represent- 
ing the  couples  or  rafters  of  a  house,  and  supposed 
to  betokeu  the  accomplishment  of  some  memorable 
work,  or  the  completion  of  some  business  of  import- 
ance, generally  the  foundation  of  his  own  family  by 
the  bearer.    The  C.  is  formed  of  two  lines  placed 


Chevron.        Chcvroncl.    Per  Chevron. 

pyramidically,  i.  e.,  joined  together  at  the  top,  and 
descending  lo  the  extremities  of  the  shield  in  the 
form  of  a  pair  of  compaswe*.  Cherronel,  a  diminutive 
— half  the  size— of  the  chevron.  Per  chevron,  or 
party  per  chevron,  is  where  the  shield  is  divided  by 
a  line  in  the  form  of  the  chevron. 

CHEVRON,  in  Architecture,  a  moulding  in  the 
form  of  a  succession  of  chevrons,  otherwise  called  a 
In  general,  it  is  characteristic  of 


Chevron,  or  Zigiag : 
Aadover,  llanta. 

Norman  architecture,  but  is  also  found  with  the 
pointed  arch,  during  the  transition  period  from 
Norman  to  Early  English. 

CHEVRONS  are  braids  or  bands  of  lace,  worn 
as  distinguishing  marks  by  the  non-commissioned 
officers  of  regiments.  The  corporals,  and  the  various 
grades  of  sergeant,  have  C.  varying  from  one  to  four 
in  number,  either  of  white  or  of  gold  lace.  In  most 
corps,  they  are  worn  on  the  light  arm  only;  but  in 
tko  Guards,  the  Fusiliers,  the  Light  Infantry,  and 
the  Grenadier  and  Light  Infantry  companies  of  the 
ordinary  regiments,  on  both  arms. 

CHEVY  CHASE,  the  name  of  perhaps  the  most 
famous  of  British  ballads.  In  its  present  form,  the 
piece  does  not  seem  to  be  older  than  about  the 
beginning  of  the  17th  century.  But  more  ancient 
versions,  doubtless,  existed  ;  and  Bishop  Percy  has 
published  a  poem  of  the  ICth  c,  which  has 
obviously  suggested  passages  in  the  more  recent 
composition.  It  is  impossible  to  reconcile  its  inci- 
dents with  history,  but  the  event  which  is  meant 
to  be  commemorated  appears  to  liave  been  the 
battle  of  Otterbnrn,  in  August  1388— a  fight  which 
Froissart  declares  to  have  been  the  bravest  and 
most  chivalrous  which  was  fought  in  his  day. 
According  to  the  ballad,  Percy  vowed  that  he 
would  enter  Scotland,  and  take  his  pleasure  for  three 
davs  in  the  woods  of  his  rival,  and  slay  the  deer 
therein  at  will.  Douglas,  when  he  heard  tk  tsjT  t, 
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exclaimed :  '  Tell  him  he  will  find  one  day 
than  enough.'  Accordingly,  at  the  time  of  the 
hay-harvest,  Percy,  with  stag-hounds  and  archers, 
passed  into  the  domains  of  his  foe,  and  slew  a 
'  hundred  fallow-deer  and  harts  of  grice.'  When  the 
English  had  hastily  cooked  their  game,  and  were 
about  to  retire,  Earl  Douglas,  clad  in  armour,  and 
heading  his  Scottish  spears,  came  on  the  scene. 
Haughty  challenge  and  defiance  passed  between 
the  potentates,  and  the  battle  joined.  In  the  centre 
of  the  fray  the  two  leaders  met :  '  Yield  thee,  Percy  I  * 
cried  Douglas.  *  I  will  yield  to  no  Scot  that  ever  was 
born  of  woman ! '  cried  Percy.  During  this  colloquy, 
an  English  arrow  struck  Douglas  to  the  heart. 
'  Fight  on,  my  merry  men ! 1  cried  he,  as  he  died. 
Percy,  with  all  the  chivalrous  feeling  of  his  race, 
took  the  dead  man  by  the  hand,  and  vowed  that 
he  would  have  given  all  his  lands  to  save  him,  for 
a  braver  knight  never  fell  by  such  a  chance.  Sir 
Hugh  Montgomery,  having  seen  the  fall  of  Douglas, 
clapped  spurs  to  his  horse,  dashed  on  Percy,  and 
struck  bis  spear  through  his  body  a  long  cloth-yard 
and  more.  Although  the  leaders  on  both  sides  bad 
fallen,  the  battle,  which  had  begun  at  break  of  day, 
continued  till  the  ringing  of  the  cnrfew-bell.  Scots- 
men and  Englishmen  claim  the  victory.  When  the 
battle  ended,  representatives  of  every  noble  family 
on  either  side  of  the  border  lay  on  tbe  bloody 
greensward. 

CHEYNE,  Gborok,  an  eminent  Scottish  physi- 
cian, born  in  Aberdeenshire  in  1671,  was  at  first 
intended  for  the  church,  but  preferring  the  medical 
profession,  *  studied  at  Edinburgh,  under  the  cele- 
brated Dr.  Pitcairn.  Iu  1700,  after  taking  the 
degree  of  M.D.,  he  repaired  to  London,  where  he 
practised  in  winter,  and  in  Bath  in  summer.  From 
full  living  he  became  enormously  fat,  as  well  as 
asthmatic,  and  resolved  on  atrictly  adhering  to  a 
milk  and  vegetable  diet,  from  which  he  derived  so 
much  benefit  that  be  recommended  it  in  all  his 
principal  medical  treatises.  In  1702,  he  published 
A  New  Theory  of  Fever*,  and,  in  1703,  a  work 
On  Fluxions,  which  procured  him  admission  into 
the  Royal  Society.  Among  his  other  works  are : 
Philo*ophical  Principle*  of  Natural  Religion,  1705 ; 
Observations  on  Gout,  1722;  E*say  on  Health  and 
Long  Life,  1725;  The  English  Malady,  a  Treat  it 
on  Nervous  Disorder*,  1733;  Essay  on  Regimen, 
1739;  Account  of  Himself  and  of  his  various  Curs*, 
1743.    Dr.  C.  died  at  Bath,  April  12,  1748. 

CHIABRERA,  Gauriillo,  an  Italian  poet,  born 
at  8avona,  8th  June  1552.  He  was  educated  at 
Rome  under  the  care  of  his  uncle,  after  whose  death 
he  entered  the  service  of  Cardinal  Cornaro,  but  was 
obliged  to  leare  it  in  consequence  of  the  revenge 
he  had  taken  on  an  Italian  nobleman  who  had 
done  him  an  injury..  In  his  60th  year  be  married, 
and  remained  independent  for  the  rest  of  his  life. 
He  died  14th  October  1637.  C.'s  poetical  faculty 
developed  itself  late.  Having  commenced  to  read 
the  Greek  writers  at  home,  he  conceived  a  great 
admiration  of  Findar,  and  strove  successfully  ^  to 
imitate  him.  He  was  not  less  happy  in  catching 
the  naive  and  pleassnt  spirit  of  Anncreon;  his 
canzonettl  being  distinguished  for  their  ease  and 
elegance,  while  his  Lettere  Famigliari  was  the  first 
attempt  to  introduce  the  poetical  epistle  into  Italian 
literature.  C.  also  wrote  several  epics,  bucolics,  and 
dramatic  poems.  HiB  Open  appeared  at  Venice,  in 
6  vols.,  1708. 

Oil  AN  A  (in  ancient  times,  dani*),  a  river  in 
Tuscan  v,  formed    by  several  streams  from  the 

I  Apennines,  and  falling  into  the  Arno  a  few  miles 
below  Arexxo.    Along  with  another  river  of  the 

I  same  name,  which,  flowing  in  the  opposite  direction, 
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enters  the  Paglia  at  Orvieto,  it  waters  the  perfectly 
lerel  Val  di  Chiana,  which  its  overflow  rendered 
ooce  the  most  pestilential  district  of  Italy.  Ferdi- 
nand III.  and  his  minister,  Fossombroni,  undertook 
extensive  hydraulic  works  for  improving  the  bed 
of  the  river,  which  tbey  led  through  the  lakes  of 
Montepulciano  and  Cbiusi,  and  employed  for  the 
artificial  irrigation  of  the  whole  valley.  The  district 
has  since  become  the  most  fruitful,  perhaps,  of  all 
Italy — a  perfect  garden,  supporting  a  population  of 
more  than  100,000. 

CUIA'PA,  or  CHIAPAS  a  state  In  the  south-east 
of  the  Mexican  confederation,  lying  to  the  south- 
west of  Yucatan,  and  extending  in  lat.  between 
16'  and  18°  N.,  and  in  long,  between  90°  30'  and 
94°  W.  It  contains  about  19,000  square  miles,  and 
about  44,000  inhabitants,  chiefly  aborigines.  Near 
Palenque,  one  of  the  towns  of  C.,  ore  some  of  the 
most  extensive  and  magnificent  ruins  in  Central 
America. 

CHIARAMO'NTE,  a  town  of  Sicily,  about  32 
miles  west-south-west  of  Syracuse.  It  is  situated 
on  a  hill,  and  has  well-built,  regular  streets.  Wine 
of  good  quality  is  produced  in  the  district.  Pop. 
about  8000. 

CHIA  RI,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  14  miles  west 
of  Brescia,  on  the  railway  between  that  place  and 
Milan.  It  is  an  ancient  place,  many  Roman  remains 
being  still  fouud  here ;  and  at  oue  time  it  was 
strongly  fortified,  but  its  walls  are  now  ruinous. 
Silk  is  the  staple  manufacture.    Pop.  10,000. 

CHIAR  OSCURO  (Ital.),  on  artistic  term, 
composed  of  two  Italian  words,  the  one  of  which 
signifies  light,  the  other  darkness  or  shadow.  But 
C.  signifies  neither  light  nor  shndow ;  neither  is  it 
adequately  described  by  flaying  that  it  is  the  art  of 
disposing  of  both  the  lights  and  shadows  in  a  picture, 
so  long  as  either  is  regarded  apart  from  the  other.  It 
is  rather  the  art  of  rtpretenting  light  in  thadote  and 
thadoit  in  light,  so  that  the  parts  represented  in 
shadow  shall  still  have  the  clearness  and  warmth  of 
those  in  light,  and  those  in  light  the  depth  and  soft- 
ness of  those  in  shadow.  It  is  not  the  making  of 
the  one  die  softly  and  gradually  away  into  the 
other,  but  the  preservation  of  both  in  combination, 
ax  we  constantly  see  it  in  nature,  when  the  light  is 
not  the  mere  glare  of  the  sun  striking  on  a  parti- 
cular object,  nor  the  shadow  the  entire  absence  of 
the  influenco  of  light.  That  the  skilful  treatment 
of  C.  is  a  matter  of  extreme  difficulty,  is  plain 
enough  from  the  very  small  number  of  ortists 
who  ever  attain  to  it.  Still,  it  is  a  branch  of  art 
without  the  mastery  of  which  no  painting  can  be 
successful  in  any  department.  It  is  as  indispen- 
sable in  portrait-painting  as  in  the  highest  depart- 
ments of  ideal  art ;  and  though  a  just  and  even 
a  lofty  conception  of  the  subject  may  be  dis- 
tinctly indicated  by  attention  to  form  alone,  it  is 
impossible  that  its  realisation  can  ever  be  satis- 
factorily accomplished  by  any  one  who  has  not 
mastered  this  most  subtle  mode  of  handling 
colours.  The  only  mode  by  which  a  knowledge 
of  C.  can  be  attained,  so  as  to  apply  it  to 
practice,  is  by  studying  it,  as  exhibited  by  such 
painters  as  Titian,  Rubens,  Rembrandt,  and,  above 
all,  Correggio. 

CHIA  VARI,  a  maritime  town  of  Piedmont, 
situated  on  the  Gulf  of  Kapallo,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Sturla,  21  miles  east-south-east  of  Genoa.  The 
houses  in  general  are  well  built,  with  open  arcades 
skirting  the  narrow  streets.  U.  has  several  fine 
churches,  the  principal  of  which  is  the  Madonna 
oW  Orto.  Numerous  picturesque  old  towers,  one  of 
of  considerable  si7.e,  are  scattered  over  the 
Lace  and  silk  are  manufactured  here;  and 


the  place  is  also  noted  for  its  light,  handsome,  cheap 
furniture,  mode  chiefly  of  cherry-wood.  The  ancho- 
vy fishery  is  important;  and  in  the  vicinity  are  ex* 
tensive  slate-quarries.  Pop.  10,900. — The  province 
of  C,  of  which  the  above  town  is  the  capital,  has  an 
area  of  156  square  miles,  with  a  population  in  1857 
of  109,212.  Its  surface  is  generally  mountainous, 
but  it  has  valleys  of  great  fertility,  yielding  grain, 
grapes,  olives,  kc.  Cuttle,  sheep,  goats,  and  silk- 
worms are  reared. 

CHIAVE'NNA,  a  town  of  Lombardy,  beautifully 
situated  in  the  midst  of  vineyards,  at  the  junction 
of  the  valley  of  St  Giacomo  and  Val  Brcgaglia,  38 
miles  north-north-west  of  Bergamo.  It  is  over- 
looked by  the  Rhctian  Alps;  and  its  position  oo 
the  Spliigcn  road  secures  it  considerable  traffic. 
Silk,  cotton,  aud  a  coarse  ware,  cut  out  of  a  soft 
stone  found  in  the  neighbourhood,  are  the  chief 
manufactures.    Pop.  about  4000. 

CHICA,  a  red  feculent  substance,  valuable  as  a 
dye-stuff,  giving  an  orange-red  colour  to  cotton.  It 
is  obtained  by  boiling  the  leaves  of  a  species  of 
Bignonia  (B.  Chica),  a  native  of  the  banks  of  the 
Cassiquiare  aud  the  Orinoco.  The  Indians  use  it 
for  painting  their  bodies.  The  C.  plant  is  a  climber, 
with  abruptly  bipinnatc  leaves,  smooth,  heart-shaped 
leaflets,  and  flowers  in  pendulous  axillary  panicles. 
See  Biomomackj:. 

CHICA,  PITO,  POSO,  or  MAIZE  BEER,  is  a 
fermented  liquor  made  from  maize  or  Indian  corn. 
It  is  much  used  in  some  parts  of  South  America, 
and  is  made  in  a  similar  manner  to  ordinary  beer ; 
but  the  Indians  sometimes  prepare  it  by  chewing 
instead  of  crushing  the  grains;  and  that  which  is  so 
prepared  (Ctiicha  mancada,  or  chewed  C.)  is  moot 
highly  esteemed  by  them.  When  they  wish  to 
make  this  liquor  particularly  strong  and  well 
flavoured,  they  have  also  a  practice  of  pouring  it 
into  an  earthen  jar  which  contains  some  pounds  of 
beef;  and  having  mode  the  jar  perfectly  air-tight, 
they  bury  it  several  feet  deep  in  the  ground,  whero 
it  is  left  for  several  years.  On  the  birth  of  a  child, 
it  is  their  custom  thus  to  bury  a  jar  of  C.  to  be 
drunk  at  the  same  child's  marriage.  C.  has  an 
agreeable  flavour,  and  is  very  strong  and  intoxi- 
cating. A  spirituous  liquor  is  obtuiued  from  it  by 
distillation  ;  \inegar  is  also  made  from  it. 

CHICACO  I,E,  a  town  of  the  district  of  Ganjam, 
in  the  presidency  of  Madras,  being  in  lat.  18°  18'  N., 
and  long.  83"  58'  E.,  and  lyiug  415  miles  to  the 
south-west  of  Calcutta,  aud  430  to  the  roorth-east  of 
Madras.  It  stands  on  the  left  or  north  bank  of  the 
Naglaudce,  not  far  from  the  Bay  of  Bengal.  It  is 
a  military  station,  and  contains,  besides  it*  gun-iron, 
about  50,000  native  inhabitants.  The  place  has  a 
reputation  for  its  richly  worked  muslins. 

CHICA'GO  (pronounced  She  kav  ao),  the 
principal  city  of  Illinois,  is  situated  on  the  south- 
western shore  of  Lake  Michigan,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Chicago  River,  lat.  4V  52  N.,  long.  87"  85'  W. 
The  name  is  of  Indian  origin,  and  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Perrot,  a  Freuchman,  by  whom  it  was 
visited  in  1671.  In  1803,  a  stockade-fort  was  erected 
by  the  United  States  government  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  and  named  Fort  Dearborn.  When 
the  war  with  Great  Britain  broke  out  in  1812,  the 
government,  apprehensive  that  a  post  among  the 
Indians  so  far  from  the  frontiers  could  not  be  suc- 
cessfully maintained,  ordered  the  commander  to 
abandon  it.  The  Indians  destroyed  the  fort,  which 
was  rebuilt  in  1816. 

C.  was  first  settled  in  1831,  previous  to  which 
time  it  was  a  mere  fronti««r-post ;  in  1832,  it  con- 
tained about  a  dozen  families  besides  the  officers 
and  soldiers  in  Fort  Dearborn.    The  town  was 
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organised  by  the  election  of  a  Board  of 
Augasi  10,  1838.  There  were  then  28  voters,  of 
whom  7  are  now  living  in  the  city.  September  26 
or  the  same  year,  a  treaty  was  made  tor  all  their 
lands  with  the  Potawatomies,  7000  of  the  tribe 
being  present,  after  which  they  were  removed  west 
of  the  Mississippi  River.  The  first  charter  of  the 
city  was  passed  by  the  legislature,  March  4,  1837. 
The  following  table  exhibits  the  rapid  iucrease  of 
Chicago.  The  estimated  number  of  the  population 
in  1835  was  1000,  and  the  exact  uumber,  according 
to  the  census  returns,  waa,  in 

1M0, 
IMS, 

l*ts, 
1M7. 
IMS. 

1*», 

G,  perhaps  the  most  remarkable  city  in  the  world 
for  it*  rapid  growth,  is  built  upon  a  plain  sufficiently 
elevated  to  prevent  inundation.  The  site  of  tbc 
city  appears  to  the  eye  to  bo  a  perfectly  flat  prairie ; 
the  level  of  the  engineer,  however,  shews  that  the 
height  of  the  ground  within  the  limits  varies  from 
6  to  21  feet  above  the  lake.  Within  the  past  four 
yenrs,  the  elevation  of  the  principal  streets,  also  the 
building*,  have  been  raised  from  4  to  10  feet,  the 
object  of  this  gigantic  undertaking  being  to  admit  of 
a  thorough  system  of  sewerage.  The  Chicago  River 
and  its  brunches,  which  unite  about  three-quarters 
of  a  mile  from  the  lake,  separate  the  city  into  three 
divisions,  connected  by  bridges,  placed  upon  a  turn- 
table or  pivot,  so  that  little  if  any  inconvenience  is 
experienced  in  passing  from  one  part  of  the  city  to 
another.  The  main  stream,  flowing  directly  west, 
is  about  lOo  yards  wide,  and  forms  one  of  the  best 
harbours  on  the  lakes.  Vessels  ascend  the  river  and 
its  branches  a  distance  of  4  miles  from  its  mouth, 
thus  affording  nearly  18  miles  of  wharfage. 

The  Illinois  and  Michigan  Canal,  completed  in 
1848,  connects  the  Chicago  and  Illinois  rivers,  thus 
afTordiug  communication  between  the  lakes  and 
Mississippi  to  the  coal-fields  of  Illinois,  and  to  the 
vast  quarries  of  so-called  Athens  marble,  regarded 
as  the  finest  building-material  in  the  country.  It 
is  found  on  the  banks  of  the  canal,  about  20  miles 
from  C. ;  is  easily  worked  "-hen  first  quarried,  like 
the  Caen  stone;  and,  like  il,  become:,  exceedingly 
hard  when  exposed. 

The  ten  public  schools  of  C. — some  capable  of 
holding  10OO  children — afford  the  means  of  edu- 
cating, free  of  charge,  every  child  in  the  city.  At 
the  head  of  the  system  is  the  Iliidi  School,  the 
pupils  of  which  are  the  graduates  ol  the  other  ten. 
Here  the  sons  and  daughters  of  the  poorest  man  muv 
at*pire  to  the  highest  honours  in  the  duties  and 
modem  languages.  There  arc  al.-n  r>i  private  nchools 
and  seminaries,  besides  several  universities,  medic  d 
colleges,  theological,  literary,  and  scientific  insti- 
tutions located  in  Chicago. 

Since  1864,  C.  has  been  the  largest  primary  grain- 
depot  in  the  world— that  is,  a  larger  amount  of  grain 
U  collected  there  directly  from  tin-  prodnc-r*  than 
at  any  other  point.  Redm  ing  Hour  to  bu.-hels,  the 
total  receipts  of  grain  from  January  1,  istio,  to 
November  1,  amounted  to  :>;;,_'ori. \n;>  bushel-.  The 
tonnage  of  the  great  chain  of  lakes,  covering  an 
area  of  nearly  100,000  squ  ire  mile*,  nf  which  t  .  is 
the  emporium,  is  about  4.>o,o,io  unit,  valued  at 
above  £4,000,000. 

More  than  150  trains  of  ear*  arrive  nnd  depart 
daily  to  accommodate  travel  and  commerce.  In 
February  1862,  there  were  4  7  mile*  of  railway 
completed,  centering  in  C. ;  now,  then-  are  J7W 
miles,  and  above  8000  miles  to  be  completed  during 
the  next  five  years. 


CHICHE'N,  a  town  of  Central  America,  in 
north-east  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  w  hich  i 
rates  the  Gulf  of  Mexico  from  the  Caribbean 
18  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Valladolid.  It  is< 
of  the  principal  towns  of  the  state,  and  is  worthy 
of  notice  chiefly  for  the  remains  of  an  ancient  city, 
comprising  a  ruined  temple  450  feet  long,  a  pyramid 
with  a  base  of  550  feet  square,  and  a  domed  edifice 
ornamented  with  sculpture. 

Cni'CIIESTER,  a  municipal  and  parliamentary 
borough  and  episcopal  city  in  Sussex,  17J  miles  east- 
north-east  of  Portsmouth.  It  stands  on  a  plain 
between  an  arm  of  the  sea  and  tho  South  Downs, 
which  rise  gently  on  the  north.  It  is  well  built, 
and  has  wide  streets.  The  two  main  streets  cross 
at  right  angle.",  and  meet  in  an  elaborately  worked 
eight-sided  cross.  Within  the  suburbs  the  city  is 
surrounded  by  an  ancient  wall,  H  mile  in  circuit, 
with  some  semicircular  bastions,  and  now  a  pro- 
menade under  the  shade  of  elms.  The  cathedral, 
erected  in  the  12th  and  13th  centuries,  on  the  sito 
of  a  wooden  one  founded  1108,  and  burned  1114, 
measures  410  by  227  feet,  with  a  spire  800  feet  high. 
The  aisles  arc  double — a  mode  of  construction  to 
be  seen  nowhere  else  in  Britain.  The  cathedral 
has  a  rich  choir,  and  portraits  of  the  English 
sovereigns  from  the  Conquest  to  George  I.,  and  of 
the  bishops  down  to  the  Reformation.  The  chief 
trade  is  in  agricultural  produce  and  live-stock. 
There  are  malting,  brewing,  and  tanning  establish- 
ments. Pop.  8G62.  C.  returns  two  members  to 
parliament.  The  harbour,  2  miles  to  tbc  south-west 
of  the  city,  is  a  deep  inlet  of  the  English  Channel, 
of  about  8  square  miles;  has  several  creeks  and 
Thorney  Isle;  and  is  connected  with  C.  by  a  can  ah 
C.  was  the  Roman  Retjnum,  and  has  afforded  Roman 
remains — as  a  mosaic  pavement,  coins,  urns,  and  an 
inscription  of  the  dedication  of  a  temple  to  Neptune 
and  Minerva.  C.  was  taken  and  partly  destroyed, 
in  491,  by  the  South  Saxons.  It  was  soon  after 
rebuilt  by  Cissa,  their  king,  and  called  Ciasan- 
caster,  or  Cissa's  Camp.  It  was  for  some  time  the 
capital  of  the  kingdom  of  Sussex.  In  1642,  the 
royalists  of  C.  surrendered  to  the 
after  a  siege  of  ten  days. 

CHICK  PEA  (CTeer),  a  genua  of  planta  of  the 
natural  order  Lfijum tnoste,  sub-order  J'apiUvnacem, 


Chick  Pea 

having   pinnate  leaves;   solitary,  axillary, 
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flowers;  and  two-seeded  pods,  inflated  like  bladders. 
The  common  C.  P.  (f.  arietinum)  grows  wild  in  the 
cornfields  of  the  couutries  arouud  the  Mediter- 
ranean Sea,  and  in  many  parts  of  the  east.  It  U 
an  annual,  14 — 2  feet  high,  of  a  stiff  upright  habit, 
covered  with  glandular  bairn.  The  seeds  abound  in 
farina,  and  bare  a  slightly  bitterish  taste.  They 
are  about  the  size  of  common  peas,  curiously 
wrinkled,  so  that  they  have  been  thought  to 
resemble  a  rani's  (aritti*)  head.  They  are  used  as 
food,  cither  boiled  or  roasted,  and  are  the  most 
common  ;.«rrW  pu!*e  of  the  East.  They  ore  an 
important  article  m  French  cookery.  They  have 
been  in  general  use  from  the  earliest  times,  and 
the  plant  is  extensively  cultivated  in  Egypt,  Syria, 
India,  the  south  of  Europe,  &c.  Its  cultivation  ex- 
tends as  far  north  as  the  southern  parts  of  Germany  ; 
but  in  the  climate  of  Britain  it  is  found  too  tender 
to  be  a  profitable  crop.  It  is  the  Oram  of  India,  and 
the  Garvanet  of  the  French,  whence  the  English 
name  Caravaneet.  The  herbage  affords  a  nutritious 
food  for  cattle,  and  the  seeds  are  one  of  tho  occa- 
sional substitutes  for  coffee.  In  great  summer  heats, 
drops  exude  from  this  plant,  which,  on  drying,  leave 
crystals  of  almost  pure  oxalid  acid. 

CIIITKEN'-POX,  a  contagious  febrile  disease, 
chiefly  of  children,  and  bearing  some  resemblance  to 
a  very  mild  form  of  small-pox  (q.  v.).  C.  is  distin- 
guished by  an  eruption  of  vesicles  or  blebs,  which 
rarely  become  pustular  or  yellow,  and  leave  only  a 
very  slight  incrustation,  which  falls  off  in  a  few 
days,  without  any  permanent  mark  or  pit,  as  in 
small-pox.  From  its  vesicular  character,  it  has 
been  called  the  eryttal  pock.  It  has  been  argued 
that  C.  is,  in  fact,  only  small-pox  modified  by  previ- 
ous vaccination  ;  but  this  opinion,  though  maintained 
on  good  authority,  is  not  generally  received  by 
medical  men.  It  is  a  disease  of  little  or  no  danger, 
the  fever  being  often  hardly  perceptible,  and  never 
lasting  long. 

CHI'CKWEED  (Sullaria  media),  one  of  the 
weeds  of  gardens  and  cultivated 


varieties  in  dry  sunny  situations  sometimes  puzzling 
young  botanists,  from  having  only  five  or  three 
instead  of  ten  stamens;  but  always  characterised 
by  having  the  stem  curiously  marked  with  a  line 
of  hairs,  which  at  each  pair  of  leaves  changes 
from  one  side  to  another,  and  in  four  changes  com- 
pletes the  circuit  of  the  stem.  The  leaves  of  C. 
afford  a  fine  instance  of  the  tlttp  of  plant*,  closing 
up  on  the  young  shoots  at  night.  C.  is  a  gooif 
substitute  for  spinach  or  greens,  ulthough  generally 
little  regarded  except  as  a  troublesome  weed,  or 
guthered  only  by  the  poor  to  make  poultices,  for 
which  it  is  very  useful,  or  for  feeding  cage-birds, 
which  are  very  fond  both  of  its  leaves  and 


A  number  of  species  of  a  nearly  allied  genus, 
I  Cerastium,  natives  of  Britain,  also  bear  tbe  name) 
of  C,  or  Mou8K-kab  C,  and  the  name  is  occasionally 
given  to  other  plunts,  either  botanically  allied,  or  of 


Chickweed  (Stdlaria  media) : 

1;  6,  a  flower; 

fields,  Is  a  species  of  Stitchwort  (q.  t.).  It  is  a 
native  of  most  parts  of  Europe  and  of  Asia,  appear- 
ing during  the  colder  months  even  on  the  plains  of 
India ;  an  annual,  with  a  weak  procumbent  stem 
and  ovate  leaves,  very  variable;  some  of  tbe  smaller 


CHICLA'NA,  a  town  of  Andalusia,  Spain,  about 
12  miles  south  east  of  Cadiz.  It  is  pleasantly 
situated  on  a  plain  between  two  hills,  and  its  houses 
being  all  built  of  white  stone,  present  a  cheerful 
appearance.  It  has  a  splendid  hospital.  The  manu- 
factures are  linen,  earthenware,  and  brandy.  Its 
mineral  baths  are  much  frequented  by  the  inhabit- 
ants of  Cadiz.  Population  variously  estimated,  but 
probably  about  5000. 

CHI  CORY,  or  SC'CCORY  (Cichorium).  a  genus 
of  plants  of  tho  natural  order  Compotita,  sub-order 
Cichorareai,  distinguished  by  bracts  in  two  unequal 
rows,  the  outer  always  reflexed,  the  inner  latterly 
becoming  so,  a  nearly  naked  receptacle,  obovate 
striated  achenia,  and  a  pappus  of  two  rows  of 
minute  scales.  The  species  are  few  in  number, 
herbaceous  plants,  full  of  milky  juice,  natives  chiefly 
of  the  warmer  temperate  regions  of  the  eastern 


hemisphere.  The 
Intybu*)  is  a  peren- 
nial plant,  found  wild 
in  England  and  most 
parts  of  Europe, 
growing  in  waysides, 
borders  of  fields,  &c. 
It  has  a  long  carrot- 
like  root,  externally 
of  a  dirty  or  brown- 
ish vellow  colour,  and 
white  within.  The 


C.   or  Slccoby  (0. 


stem  rises  to  the 
height  of  2—5  feet, 
branching,  the  leaves 
are  runcinate,  resem- 
bling those  of  the  dan- 
delion ;  the  flowers 
sessile,  axillary,  in 
pairs,  rather  large, 
beautiful,  generally 
blue,  more  rarely 
pink  or  white.  C. 
is  pretty  extensively 
cultivated,  both  in 
England  and  on  the 
continent  of  Europe, 
for  its  roots.  It  is 
also  cultivated  for 
feeding  cattle  with  its 
leaves.  The  blanched  ; 
leaves  are  sometimes  \ 
used  as  a  salad,  and 
they  are  readily  pro- 
1  cured  in  winter  by 
placing  the  roots  in 
a  box  with  a  little  earth  in  a  cellar. — To  this 
i  belongs  also  the  Ehdivk  (q.  v.). 
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C.  baa  been  nsed  as  a  aubstitute  for  coffee,  or  to 
mix  with  coffee,  for  at  least  80  year*.  The  root*  are 
pulled  up,  washed,  cut  into  small  pieces,  and  dried 
on  a  kiln,  which  leaves  a  shrivelled  mass  not  mora 
than  one-fourth  the  weight  of  the  original  root.  It 
is  then  roasted  in  heated  iron  cylinders,  which  are 
kept  revolving  as  in  coffee-roasting,  during  which 
it  loses  about  25  to  80  per  cent,  of  its  weight,  and 
evolves  at  the  same  time  a  disagreeable  odour, 
resembling  burned  gingerbread.  An  improvement 
to  the  C.  during  roasting  is  the  addition  of  2  lbs. 
of  lard  or  butter  for  every  cut.  of  C,  which  com- 
municates to  it  much  of  the  lustre  and  general 
appearance  of  coffee.  It  is  then  hand-picked,  to 
remove  chips  of  wood,  stones,  Ac,  and  is  reduced 
to  powder,  and  sold  separately  as  V.  powder  or 
C.  ro/fre,  or  is  added  to  ordinary  ground-coffee,  and 
is  sold  as  a  mixture.  C.  contains  a  good  deal  of 
sugar,  but  otherwise  does  not  serve  to  supply  the 
animal  economy  with  any  useful  ingredient.  It  gives 
off  a  deep  brown  colour  to  water,  when  an  infusion 
is  made,  and  hence  its  main  use  in  coffee.  Some 
people  dislike  the  taste  of  C,  and  when  largely 


Chicory. 

used,  it  has  a  tendency  to  produce  diarrhasa;  but 
many  people  prefer  to  use  coffeo  mixed  with  C, 
owing  partly  to  the  taste  it  communicates,  but 
mainly  to  the  appearance  of  strength  which  it 
gives  to  the  coffee.  The  C.  is  liable  to  adultera- 
tion; and  roasted  beans,  pease,  carrots,  parsnips, 
mangold- wurzel,  acorns,  horse-chestnuts,  biscuit, 
oak-bark  tan,  logwood  and  mahogany  dust,  and 
even  the  livers  of  horses  and  bullocks,  are  said  to  be 
employed  in  its  adulteration. 

CHIEF,  in  Heraldry,  an  ordinary  formed  by  a 
horizontal  line,  and  occupying  the 
upper  part  of  the  escutcheon.  Like 
the  other  honourable  ordinaries,  the 
C.  ought  properly  to  take  up  a 
third  part  of  the  shield ;  but  when 
the  other  charges  are  numerous,  the 
C.  is  frequently  diminished  in  size. 
— Any  object  borne  in  the  upper  or 
chief  part  of  the  shield  is  said  to  be 
in  chief,  though  the  C.  be  not  divided  off  from  the 
rest  of  the  field,  as  a  separate  portion. — On  a  Chief: 
Is  when  the  object  is  represented  on  the  C,  divided 
off  an  above  described. 
CHIEF-JUSTICE.  See  Jrsncz  Count*. 
CHIE'M-SEE,  a  lake  of  Upper  Bavaria,  the 
largest  in  the  country,  lies  about  42  miles  south-east 
of  Munich.    It  is  situated  at  an  elevation  of  more 
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with  a  breadth  of  9,  and  its  greatest  depth  480  feet. 
Its  shape  is  irregular,  and  its  coast  much  indented. 
It  has  three  islands ;  the  Acben  and  Prion  flow  Into 
it,  and  it*  surplus  water  is  discharged  by  the  All 
into  the  Inn.  The  C.  is  famous  for  its  fish ;  and  a 
small  steamer  which  plies  on  it,  enables  travellers  to 
view  its  fine  scenery. 

CHIE'RI,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Northern  Italy, 
situated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  9  miles  south-east  of 
Turin.  C.  is  an  ancient  place.  By  the  later  Romans 
it  was  called  Carea.  The  church  of  St.  Dominico, 
built  in  1260,  has  some  good  paintings;  and  that  of 
Santa  Maria  delta  Scala,  built  in  1405,  is  one  of  the 
largest  Gothic  structures  in  Piedmont.  C.  is  one  of 
the  oldest  manufacturing  towns  in  Europe,  its  manu- 
facture of  faBtians  and  cotton  stuffs  dating  from 
1422.  Silk,  cotton,  and  linen  are  still  important 
manufactures.   Pop.  13,000. 

C  H  I  E'  T  I ,  an  archiepiscopal  city  of  Naples, 
capital  of  the  province  of  Abruzzo  Citra,  is  situated 
on  a  hill  near  the  Pescara,  about  100  miles  north  of 
Naples.  It  is  a  well-built  and  flourishing  place, 
with  some  imposing  public  edifices,  including  a 
cathedral,  lyceum,  and  theatre;  and  its  agreeable 
situation  has  made  it  the  residence  of  numerous 
wealthy  families.  The  district  around  is  fertile  snd 
well  cultivated,  and  in  the  city,  the  cloth  and  silk 
manufactures  afford  employment  for  a  considerable 
number  of  people.  Pop.  16,000.  C.  is  a  very  old 
place,  being  built  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Teat*  of 
the  Romans,  many  of  the  remains  of  which  are  still 
visible.  In  the  year  1524,  St.  Gaetano  founded  here 
the  order  of  the  Theatines. 

CHIGNE'CTO  BAY,  the  more  westerly  of  the  two 
inlets  at  the  head  or  north  end  of  the  Bay  of  Fundv, 
in  British  North  America.  It  separates  Nova  Scotia 
from  New  Brunswick,  is  SO  miles  long  and  8  broad, 
and  has  an  isthmus  of  only  14  miles  in  width  between 
it  and  Northumberland  Strait,  in  the  Gulf  of  St. 
Law  rence. 

CHI  GOE,  or  JI  GGER  (Ptdrx,  or  Sarcopiylla 
penetrans),  a  species  of  Ilea  (q.  v.),  rather  smaller 
than  the  common  flea,  and  with  less  powerful  limbs, 
found  in  the  West  Indies  and  South  America,  where 
it  is  excessively  troublesome,  attacking  any  exposed 
part  of  the  human  body,  and  effecting  a  lodgment 
between  the  skin  and  flenh,  often  under  the  skin 
of  the  foot  or  the  nails  of  the  toes.    At  first,  its 


Chigoe  {Pulex penetrant)  \ 
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Rubbing  with  toba 

than  1500  feet  above  the  sea;  its  length  is  12  miles,  |  preventive  of  its  attacks. 


presence  is  indicated  only  by  a  slight  itching 
or  tingling;  but  an  ulceration  is  likely  soon  to  be 
the  result,  which  is  not  only  very  painful,  but  even 
dangerous,  when  the  female  C.  is  allowed  to  remain 
and  to  deposit  her  numerous  eggs.  Before  these 
are  deposited,  her  abdomen  becomes  distended  in  an 
extraordinary  manner,  as  a  membranous  bag,  to 
the  size  of  a  pea.  The  ulcer  speedily  contains  a 
great  colony  of  chigoes.  The  n egresses  of  the  West 
Indies  are  verv  expert  in  extracting  the  C,  which 
is  also  removed  by  washing  wiih  tobacco  juice. 

icco  leaves  is  also  employ  c-4  «j  a 
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CHIH-LE,  or  PECHIH-LE,  one  of  the  northern 
provinces  of  China,  and  the  most  important  of  the 
18,  an  being  the  centre  of  government,  and  contain- 
ing Pekin,  the  imperial  capital,  the  residence  of  the 
emperor  and  court.  Pop.,  in  1812,  27,990,871 ;  area, 
68,949  square  miles. 

CHIHCA'HUA,  a  city  of  the  Mexican  confeder- 
ation, with  12,oo0  inhabitants,  and  a  considerable 
trade  between  Santa  Fc\  in  New  Mexico,  and  the 
United  States,  It  is  in  hit.  28"  40'  N.,  and  long.  M6J 
83'  W.,  and  has  a  cathedral,  convents,  and  an  aque- 
duct 8  miles  long,  besides  appropriate  buildings,  as 
the  capital  of  the  state  of  its  own  name.  The  terri- 
tory in  question,  stretching  in  Int.  from  27"  to  82  N.,. 
and  in  long,  from  104°  to  1<>8°  40'  W.,  is  divided 
from  Tinas,  in  the  United  States,  by  the  Rio  Bravo 
del  Norte.  It  is  a  table-land,  more  remarkable  for 
mineral  resources  than  for  agricultural  productions. 
It  abounds  in  nitre  and  other  salts,  and  is  rich  in 
mines  of  gold  and  silver. 

CM  LB  LA  INS.    See  Cturru)  Hands. 

CHILD,  Sir  Josiah,  an  eminent  London  mer- 
chant, and  one  of  the  ablest  of  the  earlier  English 
writers  on  commerce  and  political  economy,  born 
in  1630,  was  the  second  sou  of  Richard  Child,  a 
merchant  of  London.  His  principal  work  is  entitled, 
Brief  Obierrntiona  conctrnintj  Trade  and  the  IntereM 
of  Money  (Lond.  16C8,  4to) ;  a  2d  edition,  much 
e'nlarged,  entitled  A  New  Jtiscoume  of  Trtule,  was 
published  in  1690.  In  this  work  he  explains  his 
plans  for  the  relief  and  employment  of  the  poor, 
including  the  substitution  of  districts  or  unions  for 
parishes,  and  the  compulsory  transportation  of 
paupers  to  the  colonics.  He  was  one  of  the  direc- 
tor*, and  for  some  time  chairman  of  the  East  India 
Company,  and  is  said  to  have  written  several  tracts 
in  defem-e  of  the  trade  to  the  East  Iudics,  which 
were  published  anonymously.  In  1678  ho  was  creat- 
ed a  baronet,  and  died  in  1699. 

C  H  I  L  D  E  R  M  A  S,  or  HOLY  INNOCENTS'  DAY 
(28th  December),  is  ol.servcd  by  the  Church  of 
Rome  with  masses  for  the  children  killed  by  Herod. 
It  was  considered  unlucky  to  marry  or  to  begiu 
any  work  on  this  day.  From  Fenu's  letter*  (vol. 
i.  p.  231)  we  learn  that  the  coronation  of  King  Ed- 
ward IV.  was  put  off  till  the  Mouday,  because  the 
preceding  Sunday  was  Childermas  Day.  The  learned 
Gregory  says :  'It  hath  been  a  custom  and  yet  is 
elsewhere,  to  whip  up  the  children  upon  Innocents' 
Day  morning,  that  the  memory  of  Herod's  murder 
mijrht  stick  the  closer,  and  in  a'moderate  pro|K>rtion 
to  act  over  the  crueltie  again  in  kiude.'  C.  is  also  a 
holiday  of  the  Church  of  England. 

CHI  LD-KILLING.    See  Infanticide. 

CHI  LDREN,  Lboal  Capacity  op.  See  Infant, 
Mi>or.  Pupil,  Guardian,  Tutor,  Curator. 

CHI  LD-STEALING.    See  Abduction. 

CHI'LI,  a  republic  of  Spanish  origin,  in  South 
America,  is  the  most  southerly  state  on  the  west 
tide  of  that  continent.  It  lies  wholly  between  the 
water-shed  of  the  Andes  and  the  shores  of  the 
Pacific,  stretching  coastwise  from  Bolivia  to  Pata- 
gonia, in  lat.  23*  30— 43n  20  S.,  and  loug.  69"— 
741  W.,  having  an  extreme  length  of  about  1240 
miles,  and  an  uverage  breadth  of  fully  120.  Within 
these  limits,  however,  lies  the  virtually  independent 
Armucania  (q.  v.),  comprising  most  of  the  mainland 
to  the  left  of  the  Biobio :  while  the  southern  portion 
Is  confined  chiefly  to  Chiloe  (q.  v.)  and  its  archi- 
clago.    C.  is  divided  into  13  provinces,  of  which, 

i  iu  Patagonia, 


the  aggregate  area  has  officially  been  suited  at 
139,335  square  miles;  and  the  population,  in  1868, 
at  1,558,319.  The  capital  is  Santiago,  situated  pretty 
nearly  in  the  heart  of  the  country,  aud  connected 
with  Valparaiso,  the  principal  port,  by  a  railway  of 
90  miles  in  length,  and  also  by  telegraphic  wires. 
The  other  towns  are  on  or  near  the  ocean  ;  and,  to 
arrange  them  according  to  the  relative  amounts 
of  their  trade,  they  are  Valparaiso,  Copiapo  and 
Caldcra,  Coquiiubo,  Talcahuano  and  Concepcion, 
Huauco,  Constitution,  and  Valdivia.  In  1657,  the 
tons  entered  and  cleared  respectively  at  the  whole 
of  them  were  876,668  and  837,469;  having,  in 
1651,  been  only  686,185  and  647,793.  In  1857, 
the  imports  amounted  to  20,196,968  dollnrs,  having 
been,  in  1847,  only  10,068,849;  and  the  corre- 
sponding vnlucs  of  exports  were  21,326,461  and 
7,021,334  dollars.  Of  the  exports,  more  than  half 
go  to  Great  Britain,  the  countries  next  in  order 
being  the  United  States,  Pern,  and  France.  Of 
the  imports,  again,  of  1856,  Great  Britain  supplied 
85  per  cent.,  the  countries  next  in  order  being 
France,  the  United  States,  and  Germany.  The  chief 
articles  of  export,  taken  in  priority  of  value, -are 
copper,  wheat,  and  silver.  In  1856,  the  ordinary 
revenue  was  6,609,867  dollars,  the  customs  alone 
yielding  4,157,299  dollars,  and  the  next  most  pro- 
ductive heads  being  tobacco  monopoly,  commu- 
tation for  tithes,  aud  conveyance  of  real  estates. 
During  that  name  year,  the  ordinary  expenditure 
waB  5.589,346  dollars.  The  debt  is  stated  at 
8,279,375.  The  army,  reckoning  all  descriptions  of 
force,  has  been  said  to  muster  50,000  men — regular 
troops  bearing  but  a  small,  and  by  no  means  uniform 
proportion  to  the  whole.  The  navy,  at  this  time 
(I860),  consists  of  2  sailing-vessels  and  6  steamers, 
with  an  aggregate  of  66  guns,  and  somewhat  more 
than  6oo  men. 

The  Roman  Catholic  Church  Is  established,  and 
that  practically  to  the  cxclu.«iou  of  every  other 
denomination.  Of  mixed  marriages,  the  offspring, 
whether  male  or  female,  must  be  educated  in  the 
national  faith.  In  its  political  constitution,  C. 
appears  to  be  the  least  democratic  republic  in  tho 
New  World.  The  legislature  is  composed  of  two 
houses.  Tho  deputies  sit  for  three  years  ;  and  the 
senators  are  chosen  for  nine,  retiring  in  thirds  at  the 
end  of  every  third  year.  The  voters  for  a  deputy — 
to  say  nothing  of  the  still  mure  select  voters  for  a 
senator — must  possess  either  £100  in  real  property, 
or  £200  in  a  persoual  effect*,  or  £20  of  income; 
a  pecuniary  qualification  which  is  exceptionally 
doubled  for  the  wealthier  localities  of  Valparaiso 
aud  Santiago.  In  1848,  attempts  were  made,  but  in 
vain,  to  abolish  or  modify  these  restrictions  on  the 
suffrage.  Under  this  form  of  guveriiment,  C.  has 
maintained  a  degree  of  peace  and  prosperity  utterly 
unknown  to  the  other  transatlantic  commonwealths 
of  kindred  race.  In  this  respect,  however,  the 
character  of  the  people  has  doubtless  co  operated 
with  the  tendency  of  the  institutions.  As  con- 
trasted with  Spanish  America  in  general,  C.  contains 
an  unusually  large  proportion  of  European  blood. 

Immediately  after  tho  conquest  of  Peru,  C.  wag 
seized  by  Almagro,  a  companion  of  Pizarro,  subse- 
quently becoming  the  seat  of  a  captain-generalship, 
which  held  sway  as  far  as  Cape  Horn.  In  1810, 
commenced  the  war  of  independence,  which,  at  the 
close  of  eight  years,  was  decided  against  Spain  by  the 
victory  of  Mnvpo. 

O'eolot/if. — the  predominant  rocks  of  C.  ore  crystal- 
line and  metamorphic.  They  form  the  range  of  the 
Andes,  except  in  thoec  districts  in  which  active 
volcanoes  exist,  where  they  are  covered  with  recent 
volcanic  rocks.  They  occupy  also  the  whole  of  the 
level  ground  between  the  mountain-raoge  and  the 
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•bores  of  the  Pacific,  with  the  exception  of  a  narrow 
■tretch  of  palaeozoic  fossiliforous  strata  which  run 
along  the  coast  south  from  Santiago  for  a  distance 
of  800  miles.  The  coast-line  of  C.  w  being  continu- 
ally altered  from  the  elevation  of  the  whole  country 
to  "an  extent  of  at  least  1200  miles  along  the  Pacific 
shore*,  produced  by  volcanic  agency.  In  1822, 
the  coast  was  raised  4  feet  at  Quintero,  and  3  feet 
at  Valparaiso.  Oysters  and  other  mollusks  were 
left  dry,  and  perished,  becoming  offensive  as  they 
decomposed.  The  change  of  level  was  permanent, 
over  an  area  of  100,000  square  miles,  nearly  as  large 
as  the  whole  extent  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 
A  similar  extensive  elevation  was  noticed  iii  1835 
by  Captain  Fitzroy. 

Physically,  the  continental  portion  of  the  republic 
— fpr  its  insular  section  will,  in  this  repect,  be 
noticed  under  the  head  of  Ciiiloe — presents  many 
singularities.  Of  all  the  maritime  regions  on  the 
globe,  it  is  perhaps  the  most  isolated.  On  every 
side  but  the  sea — and  that  sea  very  remote  from  the 
main  thoroughfares  of  commerce — it  is  beset  by 
difficulties  of  communication.  With  the  lonely 
wilderness  of  Patagonia  to  the  south,  and  the  dreary 
desert  of  Alacama  on  the  north,  it  is  bounded  on 
the  east  by  a  mountain-chain  which,  altogether 
impracticable  in  winter,  can  bo  crossed,  even  in 
summer,  only  by  a  few  passes  ranging  between 
12,450  feet  and  14,370  in  elevation.  Moreover,  this 
strip  between  the  Andes  and  the  Pacific  is  broken 
into  plateaus  in  the  interior,  and  valleys  on  the  coast, 
by  two  longitudinal  ranges,  with  numerous  lateral 
spurs;  while,  throughout  the  length  and  breadth,: 
the  general  level  gradually  descends,  as  well  to  the  ' 
south  as  to  the  west.  In  point  of  mere  temperature,  i 
so  rugged  a  surface— covering  fully  15°  of  latitude, 
and  attaining  an  altitude  of  more  than  4  miles 
within  about  2*  of  longitude — must  present  nearly 
every  possible  variety.  Through  the  reciprocal 
action  of  the  Andes  (q.  v.)  and  the  prevailing 
winds,  the  rain-fall  graduates  itself,  with  some- 
thing of  mathematical  regularity,  from  the  parching 
skie*  of  the  north  to  the  drenching  clouds  of  the 
south — a  graduation  which,  disturbed  merely  by 
the  melting  of  the  mountain-snows,  is,  in  a  great 
measure,  necessarily  reflected  in  the  condition  and 
magnitude  of  the  countless  water-courses.  Hence 
the  rivers  to  the  north  of  the  Maypo,  which 
enters  the  Pacific  near  latitude  34",  are  but  incon- 
siderable streams;  while,  further  to  the  south,  the 
Maule,  the  Biobio,  and  the  Calacalla  aro  all  to  some 
extent  navigable. 

From  the  cause  last  mentioned,  different  districts 
vary  remarkably  in  their  productions.  To  the  north 
of  the  Coquimbo,  about  lat.  80°,  is  chiefly  an  arid 
waste,  redeemed,  however,  from  being  valueless  by 
its  mines ;  and  to  tho  south  of  the  Biobio,  about 
lat.  37°,  timber  and  pasturage  divide  the  soil 
between  them.  The  intermediate  centre  alone  Is 
fitted  for  agriculture,  yielding,  besides  maize  and 
hemp,  European  grains  and  fruits  in  abundance. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  varieties  and  vicissitudes  of 
climate,  the  country  may  claim  to  be,  on  tho  whole, 
extremely  healthy.  The  manufactures  are  earthen- 
wares, copper- wares,  linens,  cordage,  soap,  leather, 
and  brandy ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  wheat  and 
metals  already  specified,  the  exports,  especially  from 
the  south,  embrace  tallow,  hides,  jerked  beef,  and 
live-stock.  Besides  the  railway  already  mentioned 
between  Valparaiso  and  Santiago,  another  of  54 
miles  in  length  runs  from  Caldera  to  Copiapo. 
There  are  also  common  roads;  but  they  are  neither 
numerous  nor  good.  In  fact,  the  want  of  highways 
and  bridges  is  a  serious  obstacle  to  tho  progress  of 
trade  and  cultivation.  In  the  basiu  of  tho  Lower 
coal  is  plentiful. 
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CHILI,  or  CHILLI.    See  Capsicum. 

CHILI  NETTLE.    See  Loabackjl. 

CHILI  SALTPETRE  is  a  commercial 
plied  to  the  nitrate  of  soda.    See  Soda,  Nitrate. 

CHILLI  AN  WA'LLA,  a  village  of  the  Punjab, 
being  6  miles  from  the  left  or  east  bank  of  the 
Jhelum,  the  most  westerly  of  the  five  rivers  which 
give  name  to  the  country.  It  is  in  lat.  32*  40'  X  , 
and  long.  73°  39'  E.,  being  85  miles  to  the  north- 
west of  Lahore.  C.  claims  notice  as  the  scene  of 
Lord  Cough's  dearly  won  victory  over  the  Sikhs, 
of  January  1849,  and  also  as  the  site  of  an  obeliak 
erected  to  the  memory  of  those  who  fell  iu  the  two 
Sikh  wars. 

CHILLING  WORTH,  William,  a  famous 
theologian  of  the  Church  of  England,  was  born  at 
Oxford  in  1C02,  and  educated  at  Trinity  College  in 
that  university,  where  the  arguments  of  a  Jesuit 
named  Fisher  induced  him  to  become  a  Roman 
Catholic.  Ho  withdrew  to  Douay  ;  but  was  induced 
by  his  godfather,  Dr.  Laud,  then  Bishop  of  London,  to 
re-cxaminc  the  whole  controversy  between  Catholics 
and  Protestants,  and  in  1631,  he  returned  to  the 
bosom  of  the  Anglican  Church.  Four  years  later, 
he  published  a  w«5rk,  entitled  The  Religion  of 
J'rotettantt  a  Safe  Waif  to  Salvation.  It  was  ex- 
ceedingly keen,  iugbnious,  and  conclusive  in  point  of 
argument.  C.  was  perhaps  the  ablest  disputant  of 
his  age ;  and  had  there  not  been  a  certain  fickleness 
and  want  of  solidity  about  his  intellect,  and  a 
nervous  suspicion  that  all  human  reasoning  might 
bo  vitiated  by  undiscovered  fallacies,  ho  might 
have  producejfcu  really  great  work.  77ie  Religion 
of  J'roto/an/^cquircd  a  wide  popularity.  C.  wad 
offered  church  preferment,  which  he  at  first  refused 
— having  certain  scruples  in  regard  to  the  subscrip- 
tion of  the  89  Articles — but  afterwards  accepted. 
He  became  Chancellor  of  the  Church  of  Saruiu,  and 
prebendary  of  Brixworth,  in  Northamptonshire.  He 
was  a  strong  royalist,  and  on  the  breaking  out  of 
the  civil  war,  accompanied  the  king's  forces.  He 
died  January  1 644.  The  best  edition  of  The  Religion 
of  Protectant*  appeared  in  1724,  with  sermons,  Ac, 
and  a  life  of  the  author,  by  Dr.  Birch. 

CHILLON,  a  celebrated  castle  and  fortress  of 
Switzerland,  in  the  canton  of  Vaud,  6  miles  south- 
east of  Vevay.  It  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  tho 
Lake  of  Geneva,  on  an  isolated  rock,  almost  entirely 
surrounded  by  deep  water,  and  is  connected  with 
tho  shore  by  a  wooden  bridge.  The  castle  is  said 
to  have  been  built  in  1238,  by  Amadeus  IV.  of 
Savoy,  and  it  long  served  as  a  state  prison.  It  is 
famous  as  the  prison,  of  Bonnivard,  the  prior  of 
St.  Victor,  who  having,  by  his  efforts  to  free  the 
Gcnevese,  rendered  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Duke 
of  Savoy,  was  carried  off  by  emissaries  of  that 
potentate,  and  confined  hero  for  six  years,  at  the 
•ad  of  which  time.  «be  castlo  had  to  surrender  to 
Ou^, Bernese  irriil  Oenevese,  when  Bonnivard  was 
nrorated.  C.  has  been  immortalised  by  Byron's 
Prisoner  of  Chilian.  The  castle  is  now  used  as  a 
magazine  for  military  stores. 

CHILOE',  the  insular  province  of  Chill  (q.  v.),  is 
an  archipelago  on  the  west  side  of  South  America, 
which  takes  its  name  from  its  principal  bland.  It 
is  separated  from  tho  rest  of  the  republic,  or  rather 
from  Patagonia,  by  the  Gulf  of  Ancud,  extending 
in  S.  lat.  from  41°"40'  to  43°  20',  and  in  W.  long, 
from  73"  to  74".  The  province— which,  in  1858, 
numbered  65,743  inhabitants— contains,  in  addi- 
tion to  C.  Proper,  about  60  islets,  of  which  about 
8Qfejare  uninhabited.  In  the  archipelago  are  two 
towns,  both  of  them  seaports  of  C.  Proper — Castro, 
tho  ancient  capital,  on  the  east  coast;  and  San 
Carlos,  the  modern  seat  of  government,  towards  the 
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north-west  extremity.  The  atmosphere,  like  that 
of  the  mainland  opposite,  is  excessively  moist ; 
the  westerly  winds,  more  particularly  in  winter, 
bringing  almost  constant  rains.  The  climate,  how- 
ever, is  on  the  whole  healthy.  This  fact  is  the 
more  remarkable,  inasmuch  as  C.  Proper  is  ouc 
natural  forest,  measuring  Ilk)  miles  by  40,  with 
a  partially  cleared  and  cultivated  margin  on  the 
sea.  The  chief  products  are  wheat,  barley,  potatoes, 
apples,  and  strawberries;  and  cattle,  sheep,  and 
pigs  ore  reared  in  considerable  numbers.  Agricul- 
ture, however,  is  in  a  very  primitive  state;  and 
the  staple  food  of  many  cousists  of  mussels  and 
oysters.  The  population,  equally  indolent  and  poor, 
differs  from  that  of  the  rest  of  Chili  in  the  great 
preponderance  of  aboriginal  blood.  Schools  are 
numerous ;  but,  from  the  ignorance  of  the  teachers, 
education  has  not  made  satisfactory  progress.  The 
principal  manufacture  is  a  coarse  woollen  cloth,  dyed 
blue.  This  archipelago  was  discovered  by  the 
Spaniards  as  late  as  looti;  and  as  it  was  the  lust  in- 
tegral portion  of  Spanish  America  to  be  colonised, 
60  also  was  it  the  lust  to  throw  off  the  mother-coun- 
try's yoke. 

CHILOGNA'THA  akd  CIIILO'PODA.  See 
IItriapoda. 

CHl'LTKRN  DILLS,  the  south  part  of  the  low 
chalk  range  which  runs  north-east,  tibout  7o  miles, 
from  the  north  bend  of  the  Thames,  in  Oxfordshire, 
through  Bucks  and  the  borders  of  Herts  and  Bed.*, 
and  ends  in  Norfolk  and  Suffolk.  In  Oxford.  Herts, 
and  Beds,  the  C.  II.  are  15  to  ti< >  miles  broad,  and 
the  highest  points  aro  Wcndovcr,  yu5  feet;  and 
Whitehouse,  893. 

CHILTERN  HUNDREDS.  In  former  times, 
the  beach  forests  which  covered  the  Chiltern  | 
Hills,  in  Buckinghamshire,  were  infened  with: 
robbers,  and  in  order  to  restrain  them,  and  protect 
the  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  neighbourhood 
from  their  inroads,  it  was  usual  for  the  crown 
to  appoint  an  officer,  who  was  called  the  Steward 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds.  The  office,  which  has  I 
long  ceased  to  serve  its  primary,  now  serves  a 
secondary  purpose.  A  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  cannot  resign  his  seat  unless  disqualified 
either  by  the  acceptance  of  a  place  of  honour  and 
profit  under  the  crown,  or  by  some  other  cause. 
Now,  the  stewardship  of  the  C.  H.  is  held  to  be 
such  a  place,  and  it  U  consequently  applied  for 
by,  and  granted,  in  the  general  case  as  a  matter 
of  course,  to  any  member  who  wishes  to  resign. 
As  soon  as  it  is  obtained,  it  is  again  resigned,  and 
is  thus  geuerally  vacant  when  required  for  the  pur- 
pose in  question.  When  the  C.  H.  are  not  vacant, 
however,  the  same  purpose  is  served  by  the  steward- 
ship of  the  manors  of  East  Hendrcd,  Northshead, 
and  Hempholme.  As  to  the  offices  which  arc  held 
to  vacate  seats,  see  Election.  'The  practice  of 
granting  the  Chiltern  Hundreds  for  the  purpose 
above  described  began  only  about  the  year  1750, 
and  its  Btrict  legality  has  been  doubted,  on  the 
ground  that  the  stewardship  is  not  an  office  of  the 
kind  requisite  to  vacate  a  seat.  The  gift  of  the 
Chiltern  Hundreds  lies  with  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  and  there  is  at  least  one  instance  of  its 
being  refused.  In  1842,  after  very  awkward  dis- 
closures had  been  made  before  a  committee  of  the 
House  of  Commons,  as  to  corrupt  compromises, 
which  had  been  entered  into  for  the  purpose  of 
avoiding  investigation  into  gro«s  bribery  in  the  elec- 
tion to  certain  boroughs,  of  which  Reading  was  one, 
the  member  for  Reading  applied  for  the  stewardship 
of  the  Chiltern  Hundreds,  and  was  refused— the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  being  of  opinion  that, 
by  granting  It,  he  would  in  some  sort  have  made 


himself  a  party  to  transactions  which  he  did  not 
approve,  and  of  which  the  House  of  Commons  bad 
implied  its  condemnation.'— Standard  Library  of 
Political  Knowledge,  p.  600. 

CHlM.fc  RA,  a  genus  of  cartilaginous  fishes, 
ranked  by  Cuvier  with  the  Sturgeons  (Sturionidoe), 
but  now  generally  regarded  as  the  type  of  a  distinct 
family,  of  which  only  two  or  three  species  are  known. 
The  gills  hare  a  single  wide  opening,  as  in  the  stur- 
geons; but  the  gill  lid  or  operculum  is  merely  rudi- 
mental,  and  concealed  in  the  skin,  whilst  there  is  an 
approach  to  sharks  in  the  structure  of  the  gills. 
The  only  known  species  of  C.  is  C.  monttrota,  occa- 
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sionally  found  in  the  British  seas,  and  more  common 
in  more  northern  latitudes.  It  is  sometimes  called 
the  King  of  the  Herring*.  It  pursues  the  shoals  of 
herrings,  and  is  consequently  sometimes  taken  in 
herring-nets.  It  is  seldom  more  than  three  feet 
long.  Its  general  colour  is  silvery  white,  the  upper 
parts  mottled  with  brown.  It  produces  very  large 
leathery  eggs. 

CHDLERA,  a  mythical  monster,  described  by 
i  Homer  as  having  a  lion's  head,  a  goat's  body,  and 
the  tail  of  a  dragon.  The  rationalistic  account  of 
C.  is,  that  it  represented  a  mountain  in  Lycia  whose 
top  was  the  resort  of  lions,  its  middle  of  goats,  atid 
the  marshy  ground  at  the  bottom  of  which  abounded 
with  Kerpeuts.  In  the  some  manner,  Bellcrophon's 
(q.  v.)  victory  over  the  C.  is  explained  by  saying, 
that  he  first  made  his  residence  on  this  mountain. 
The  myth  seems,  at  all  events,  to  have  belonged  to 
Asia  Minor,  as  gigantic  carvings  of  the  C.  on  rocks 
are  there  found.  It  is  usually  represented  as  a  lion, 
out  of  the  back  of  which  grow  the  head  and  neck 
of  a  goat. — C.  is  used  figuratively  to  denote  any 
monstrous  or  impossible  conception,  the  unnatural 
birth  of  the  fancy.  It  is  frequently  depicted  on 
shields,  as  a  heraldic  charge. 

CniMA'PUILA.   See  Wintkr-qrkes. 

CHIMBORA  CO,  a  conical  peak  of  the  Andes,  in 
Quito,  21,424  feet  above  the  Bea,  but  only  about 
12,000  above  the  level  of  its  own  table-land.  It  is 
capped  with  perpetual  snow,  and  was  long  regarded 
as  the  loftiest  mountain  in  the  world.  Latterly, 
however,  it  has  been  ascertained  to  bo  overtopped 
by  some  peaks,  not  merely  of  the  Himalayas,  but 
even  of  the  central  division  of  its  own  chain.  Its 
lat.  and  long,  are  1°  30'  S.,  and  79"  W.  Though  the 
summit  of  C.  has  never  been  reached,  yet  Humboldt 
ascended  within  2138  feet  of  it,  and  Boussiugault 
and  Hall  within  1729. 

CHI  ME' RE,  'the  upper  robe  worn  by  a  bishop, 
to  which  the  lawn-sleeves  are  now  generally 
attached.'  Since  the  time  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  ft 
has  been  of  black  satin,  but  previously  it  was  of  a 
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scarlet  colour,  like  that  worn  by  the  bishops  when 
assembled  in  couvocation,  and  when  the  sovereign 
attends  parliament. 

CUIMES,  music  performed  on  bells  in  a  church 
tower,  either  by  the  hands  of  a  performer  or  by 
mechanism.  The  most  perfect  C.  are  to  be  found  in 
Holland  and  Belgium. 

CHI'MKEY  (Fr.  cheminee,  Lat.  caminut).  There 
seems  reason  to  believe  that  the  C.  in  its  present 
sense  of  a  funnel  from  the  hearth  or  fireplace  to  the 
roof  of  the  house,  is  a  modern  invention.  In  Greek 
houses  it  is  supposed  that  there  were  no  chimneys, 
and  that  the  smoke  escaped  through  a  hole  in  the 
roof  What  the  arrangement  was  in  houses  in  which 
there  was  an  upper  story,  is  not  known ;  perhaps 
the  smoke  was  conveyed  by  a  short  funnel  through 
the  side-wall  of  the  house,  which  seems  to  have  been 
the  first  form  of  C.  invented  in  the  middle  ages. 
The  Roman  caminu*,  again,  was  not  a  C,  but  a  sort 
of  stove ;  and  it  has  been  a  subject  of  much  dispute, 
whether  the  Romans  had  any  artificial  mode  of 
carrying  off  the  smoke,  or  whether  it  was  allowed 
to  escape  through  the  doors,  windows,  and  openings 
in  the  roof.  As  the  climate  and  the  habits  of  the 
people  both  led  to  the  houses  of  the  ancients  being 
very  much  more  open  than  ours  are,  it  is  probable 
that  the  occasional  fires  which  they  had  of  wood 
or  charcoal  may  have  given  them  no  great  incon- 
venience. It  is  known,  besides,  that  the  rooms  in 
Roman  houses  were  frequently  heated  by  means 
of  hot  air,  which  was  brought  in  pipes  from  a 
furnace  below.  In  England,  there  is  no  evidence 
of  the  use  of  C. -shafts  earlier  than  the  l'ith  century. 
In  Rochester  castle  (circa  1130),  complete  fireplaces 
appear;  but  the  flues  go  only  a  few  feel  up  in 
the  thickness  of  the  wall,  and  are  then  turned 
out  through  the  wall  to  the  back  of  the  fireplace, 
the  openings  being  small  oblong  holes.  The 
earliest  C.--»hafU  are  circular,  aud  of  considerable 
height.  Afterwards,  chimneys  are  found  in  a  great 
variety  of  forms.  Previous  to  the  10th  c,  many  of 
them  are  short,  and  termi- 
nated by  a  spire  or  pinnacle, 
having  apertures  of  various 
shapes.  These  apertures  are 
sometimes  in  the  pinnacle,  . 
sometimes  under  it,  the  , 
smoke  escaping  as  from  some  ! 
modern  manufacturing  C- 1 
stalks  which  are  built  in  the  ; 
form  of  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  j 
Clustered  C.-sulks  do  not 
appear  until  Lite  iu  the  15th 
c,  when  they  seem  to  have 
been  introduced  simultanc- 1 
ously  with  the  use  of  brick  | 
for  this  purpose.  Each  of 
the  earlier  clustered  chim- 
neys consists  of  two  flues 
Parkers  Glouary.  which  adhere  to  each  other, 
and  are  not  set  separate, 
s,s  afterwards  was  the  practice.  Long  after  they 
were  invented,  and  in  use  for  other  rooms,  our 
ancestors  did  not  generally  introduce  them  into 
their  halls,  which,  till  the  end  of  the  15th,  or 
beginuing  of  the  16th  c,  continued  as  formerly  to 
be  heated  by  a  fire  on  an  open  hearth  in  the  centre 
of  the  hall,  the  smoke  escaping  through  an  opening 
in  the  roof  ki:own  by  the  name  of  lourre.  In  many 
of  the  older  halls  in  which  chimneys  exist,  they 
have  evidently  been  inserted  about  this  period. 

The  action  of  a  C.  depends  upon  the  simple 
principle,  that  a  column  of  heated  air  is  lighter  j 
than  a  cooler  column  of  equal  height ;  when  there- 
fore a  flue  full  of  heated  air  communicates  freely 
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by  the  lower  part  with  the  cooler  air  around  it, 
the  greater  weight  of  the  latter  pushes  the  wurm 
air  upwards,  aud  thus  an  ascending  curreut  is  pro* 
duced.  Other  conditions  being  equal,  the  draught 
of  a  C.  will  thus  be  proportional  to  its  perpendicular 
height,  and  the  difference  between  the  temperature 
within  and  without  it.  The  straighter  and  more 
perpendicular  the  C,  the  stronger  will  be  the  draught, 
because  the  friction  of  the  ascending  current  will  be 
less,  and  the  cooling  effect  of  a  long  or  tortuous 
course  will  be  saved.  The  maximum  efficiency  of  a 
given  C.  is  attained  when  all  the  air  that  passes  up 
it  enters  by  the  bottom  of  the  fire.  In  this  case, 
its  temperature  is  raised  to  the  uttermost  by  passing 
through  the  whole  of  the  fire,  and  the  fire  is  at  the 
same  time  urged  to  vivid  combustion  by  the  blast 
thus  obtained.  A  powerful  furnace  may  be  con- 
structed by  connecting  a  suitable  fireplace,  capable 
of  being  closed  all  round  excepting  at  the  bottom, 
with  a  tall  C. ;  and  the  amount  of  draught  may  be 
regulated  by  decreasing  or  diminishing  the  aperture 
through  which  the  air  is  admitted  to  the  bottom  of 
the  fireplace,  or  by  an  adjustable  opening  above  the 
fireplace,  which  will  diminish  the  effective  draught 
as  its  size  is  increased,  or  by  a  combination  of  both 
of  these  contrivances. 

When  the  fireplace  can  bo  enclosed  thus,  there 
is  little  liability  to  descending  currents  or  'smoky 
chimneys,'  as  they  are  called,  even  when  the  C.  is 
very  short,  or  has  a  tortuous  course.  It  is  chiefly 
with  open  fireplaces  that  this  defect  occurs,  and  the 
means  of  prevention  and  cure  is  a  subject  of  some 
interest  and  importance.  As  with  most  other  evils, 
the  prevention  is  far  easier  than  the  cure;  for  by 
properly  constructing  the  C.  in  accordance  with  the 
principles  above  stated — by  placing  the  opening  of 
the  C.  as  nearly  over  the  fire,  and  contracting  the 
open  space  above  the  fire,  as  much  as  possible — • 
downward  smoking  may  in  most  cases  be  easily 
prevented.  When  a  C.  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
a  wall  or  building  nearly  as  high  as  itself,  or— 
what  is  still  worse— higher,  it  is  apt  to  smoke  on 
account  of  the  eddies  aud  other  complex  currents 
iu  the  air,  caused  by  tho  interference  which  such 
an  obstacle  presents  to  the  regular  movement  of 
the  wiud.  In  towns,  such  tortuous  movements 
of  tho  atmosphere  are  very  common,  and  the 
contrivances  for  preventing  the  wind  from  blowing 
down  the  chimneys  are  very  numerous,  and  often 
grotesque.  Revolving  cowls  of  various  forms,  but 
alike  in  having  a  nearly  honzouul  outlet,  which 
is  so  turned  by  the  wind  that  the  mouth  shall 
always  present  itself  in  the  direction  in  which 
the  wind  is  blowing,  are  the  most  common,  and 
usually  tho  most  effectual.  They  are  generally 
constructed  of  sheet-zinc,  with  an  arrow,  a  flattened 
pigeon,  or  other  device,  as  a  vane,  to  determine  the 
rotation  of  the  cowl.  The  curing  of  smoky  chimneys, 
in  conjunction  with  the  economising  of  fuel,  was  one 
of  the  favourite  subjects  of  investigation  of  that  very 
practical  philosopher,  Count  Rumford.  He  says: 
'  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  consider  the 
nature  and  properties  of  clastic  fluids— of  air,  smoke, 
and  vapour — and  to  examine  the  laws  of  their 
motions,  and  the  necessary  consequences  of  their 
being  rarefied  by  heat,  will  perceive  that  it  would  bo 
as  much  a  miracle  if  smoke  should  not  rise  in  a 
chimney — all  hindrances  to  its  ascent  being  removed 
— as  that  water  should  refuse  to  run  in  a  siphon,  or 
to  descend  a  river.  The  whole  mystery,  there- 
fore, of  curing  smoky  chimneys  is  comprised  in  'Jus 
simple  direction:  find  out  and  remove  those  local 
hindrances  which  forcibly  prevent  the  smoke  from 
following  its  natural  tendency  to  go  up  the  chimney; 
or  rather,  to  speak  more  accurately,  which  prevent 
its  being  forced  up  by  the  pressure  of  the  heavier 
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air  of  the  room.'"  He  then  goes  on  to  speak  of| 
above  500  smoking  chimneys  that  he  has  had  under 
his  hands,  and  which  were  supposed  incurable,  and 
states  that  he  was  never  obliged, 4  except  in  one  single 
instance,  to  have  recourse  to  any  other  method  of 
cure  than  merely  reducing  the  fireplace  and  throat 
of  the  chimney,  or  that  part  of  it  which  lies  imme- 
diately above  the  fireplace,  to  a  proper  form  and 
just  dimensions.' 

The  figures-  illustrate  his  method  of  proceeding. 
Fig.  1  is  a  side  view  of  a  vertical  ai  otion  of  a  C. 
and  fireplace  before  alteration  ;  fig.  2,  the  same  after 


the  reduction  of  the  fireplace  and  throat  of  chimney. 
ab  is  the  opening  of  the  fireplace  in  both ;  this  is 
lowered  by  the  piece  at  a,  fig.  2,  and  the  depth 
diminished  by  the  brickwork,  «,  behind ;  cd  Is  a 
movable  tile,  to  make  room  for  the  C. -sweeper. 
Figs.  3  and  4  are 


plans  of  the  fire- 
p'ace,  looking  down 
upon  the  hearth ; 
the  original  opening 
of  the  firepUco  is 
shewn  by  ACDB, 
fig.  3 ;  the  con- 
tracted opening,  by 
tudb,  in  fig.  4.  The 
dark  space  is  filled 
with  rubbish  and 
faced  with  brick- 
work. 

The  slope  of  ae 
and  bd\  fig.  4,  is 
better  adapted  for 
radiation  into  the  room  than  the  square  opening  of 
fig.  8 :  the  fire  being  brought  further  forward,  nas 
also  more  heating  effect ;  the  space  of  the  fireplace 
being  smaller,  the  air  within  it  will  with  a  given 
sized  fire  become  hotter,  and  therefore  have  more 
ascending  power;  while  in  the  contracted  throat 
widening  downwards,  and  having  its  sides  strongly 
heated,  there  is  a  rapid  rush  of  heated  air,  which 
carries  the  smoke  upwards,  and  resists  the  passage  of 
temporary  down-draughts.  Most  modern  chimneys 
and  fireplaces  are  now  constructed  in  accordance 
with  Count  Rumford'a  suggestions.   See  Gratk. 

One  frequent  cause  of  smoky  chimneys  is  the 
want  of  sufficient  inlet  for  air  to  the  room.  Sand- 
bags placed  under  doors,  and  other  devices  for 
preventing  ventilation,  may  cause  a  well-constructed 
C.  to  smoke.  Openings  must  exist  somewhere,  of 
sufficient  capacity  to  supply  the  air  which  is  to 
aacend  the  chimney.  If  the  air  enters  the  room  on 
the  same  side  as  the  fireplace,  and  sudden  gusts  of 
air  pass  across  the  front  of  the  fireplace,  a  temporary 

•  E*myt  :  Political,  Economical,  and  Philosophical, 
by  Benjamin  Count  Rumford,  vol.  k  p.  899. 


descending  current  is  likely  to  be  produced.  The 
openings  are  best  opposite  the  fire.  For  the  methods 
of  arranging  and  regulating  such  openings  for  the 
admission  of  air,  sec  V kmtilatioji. 

Tall  factory-chimneys,  usually  built  of  brick, 
are  very  costly  structures,  many  of  them  rivalling 
in  height  our  loftiest  cathedral  spires.  Their 
construction  has  been  considerably  economised 
by  building  from  the  inside,  and  thus  saving  the 
expensive  scaffolding.  Their  walla  are  built  very 
thick  at  the  base,  and  gradually  thinner  upwards : 
recesses  are  left  at  regular  intervals  in  the  inside, 
and  stout  wooden  or  iron  bars  rest  upon  these  to 
form  a  sort  of  temporary  ladder  for  the  workmen 
to  ascend ;  the  materials  are  hoisted  by  ropes  and 
pulleys. 

Sheet-iron  chimneys  are  largely  used  in  Belgium. 
They  are  much  cheaper  but  less  durable  than  brick, 
and  are  objectionable  on  account  of  their  rapid  cool- 
ing by  the  action  of  the  external  air. 

CHIMPA'NZEE  {TroglodifUt  niaer),  a  species  of 
ape ;  one  of  those  which  in  form  and  structure 
exhibit  the  greatest  resemblance  to  man.  It  is  a 
native  of  the  warmest  parts  of  Africa;  to  which 
also  the  Gorilla  (q.  v.),  a  larger  species  of  the  samo 
genus,  belongs.  The  C.  is  sometimes  called  the 
Black  Orang;  but  differs  from  the  Orang  (q.  v.) 
(Pith<cvs)  of  Asia  in  the  proportionately  shorter 
arms,  which,  however,  are  much  longer  than  those 
of  man ;  in  the  possession  of  an  additional  dorsal 
vertebra,  and  an  additional  or  thirteenth  pair  of 
ribs;  and  in  other  particulars,  in  some  of  which 
it  more  nearly  resembles,  and  in  others  more 
widely  differs,  from  the  human  species.  In  both, 
the  difference  from  man  is  very  wide  in  the  general 
adaptation  of  the  structure  for  movement  on  all- 
fours  and  for  climbing  and  moving  about  among 
branches,  rather  than  for  erect  walking,  although 
the  C.  is  able  to  move  in  an  erect  posture  mora 
easily  tlian  any  other  ape,  usually,  however,  when 
so  doing,  holding  its  thighs  with  its  hands;  and 
still  more  in  the  form  of  the  skull,  and  consequent 
aspect  of  the  countenance,  the  facial  angle  being  as 
low  as  35°  in  the  C.  when  it  is  measured  without 
regard  to  the  high  bony  ridges  which  project  above 
the  eyes;  the  jaws  excessively  projecting,  and  the 
outline  of  the  face  rather  concave.  There  is  also 
an  important  difference  from  the  human  species  in 
the  dentition ;  although  the  number  of  teeth  of  each 
kind  is  the  same,  the  canine  teeth  of  the  apes  is 
elongated,  so  as  to  pass  each  other,  and  corre- 
sponding intervals  are  provided  for  them  in  the 
opposite  jaw.  An  Interesting  point  of  difference 
of  the  anatomy  of  the  C.  and  Orang  from  that  of 
man,  is  in  the  muscle  which  in  man  terminates  in 
a  single  tendon,  and  concentrates  its  action  on  the 
great  toe,  terminating  in  the  apes  in  three  tendons, 
none  of  which  is  connected  with  the  great  toe  or 
hinder  thumb,  but  which  flex  the  three  middle  toes ; 
part  of  the  adaptation  of  the  foot  for  clasping  as  a 
hand.  The  great  toe  both  of  the  C.  and  Orang  is 
shorter  than  the  other  toes,  and  opposed  to  them  as 
a  thnmb. 

The  C.  does  not  seem  to  attain  a  height  of  quite 
four  feet  when  in  an  erect  posture.  Its  skin  is 
thinly  covered  with  long  black  hair  in  front;  the 
hair  is  thicker  on  the  head,  back  and  limbs.  The 
ears  are  remarkably  prominent,  thin,  and  naked, 
not  unlike  human  cars  in  shape.  The  nose  appears 
as  little  more  than  a  mere  wrinkle  of  the  skin. 
The  thumb  of  the  band  is  small  and  weak,  that  of 
the  foot  comparatively  large  and  powerful.  In  a 
wild  state,  the  animal  appears  to  be  gregarious,  but 
its  habits  are  not  well  known.  Truth  and  fable 
have  been  so  mixed  up  in  the  accounts  of  it,  that 
information  must  be  obtained  from  reliable 
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sources,  before  even  things  not  in  themselves  very 
Improbable  can  be  believed.  In  a  state  of  confine- 
ment, it  exhibits,  at  least  when  young,  considerable 


Chimpanzee. 


Ctleness  and  docility,  and  readily  teams  to  imitate 
inn  actions,  in  eating  with  a  spoon,  drinking  out 
of  a  gla*s,  and  the  like ;  but  its  intelligence  does  not 
appear  to  be  superior  to  that  of  any  other  monkeys, 
or  indeed  of  many  kinds  of  brutes.  Its  natural  food 
consists  chiefly  of  fruit  and  other  vegetable  sub- 
stances; in  confinement  it  exhibits  a  great  fondness 
for  sweetmeats  and  for  wine.  The  C.  is  impatient 
of  cold,  and  the  climate  of  Britain  soon  proves  fatal 
to  it. 

CHINA.    See  Chikksk  Empire. 

CHINA,  or  CHINA-WARE.    See  Pokcklaik. 

CHINA  BARK,  a  name  of  Cinchona  (q.  v.)  Bark, 
often  to  be  met  in  books,  and  in  common  use  on  the 
continent.  It  is  derived,  not  from  the  empire  of 
China,  but  from  A'ina  or  Quina,  the  Peruvian  name 
of  cinchona. 

CHINA  CLAY,  or  KA'OLIN.   See  Clay. 

CHINA  GRASS,  or  CHINESE  CRASS,  the  popular 
name  of  a  fibre  used  in  China  for  the  manufacture 
of  a  beautiful  fabric  known  as  Gr«*»*Ioth.  The 
name  appears  to  have  originated  in  the  belief  that 
the  fibre  was  that  of  a  grass ;  but  this  is  not  the 
case,  it  being  chiefly  obtained  from  Bahmeria  (q.  v.) 
nivta,  a  plant  allied  to  the  nettle.  Besides  this 
and  other  species  of  the  natural  order  Urticacttg, 
other  plants,  as  species  of  Corchoru*  (q.  v.)  and 
Sida  (q.  v.),  ore  believed  to  yield  fibres  employed  in 
the  same  manufacture.  The  fibres  are  said  not  to 
be  spun  after  the  European  manner,  but  joined  into 
long  threads  by  twisting  their  ends  together.  Grass- 
cloth  is  now  brought  in  considerable  quantity  to 
Europe,  especially  in  the  form  of  pocket-handker- 
chiefs. It  has  a  fine  glossy  appearance  and  a  pecu- 
liar transparency. 

CHINA  ROOT,  the  root,  or  rather  the  rhitomt 
(root-stock)  of  Smilax  China,  a  climbing  shrubby 
plant,  closely  allied  to  sarsapariUa,  and  belonging  to 
the  same  genus;  a  native  of  China,  Cochin-China, 
and  Japan.  See  Sarsaparili.a  and  Suilacr*.  The 
stem  is  round  and  prickly,  the  leaves  thin  and  round- 
ish oblong;  the  rhizome  tuberous  and  large;  sub- 
astringent  and  diaphoretic.  It  is  occasionally  used 
in  medicine,  and  is  imported  in  a  dry  state  into 
Europe ;  but  it  is  also  cmploved  in  the  East  as  an 
article  of  food  It  abounds  in  starch. 
814 


CHINCHTLLA,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Albacete,  10  miles  south-east  of  the  city  of  that 
name.  It  is  situated  on  an  abrupt  rocky  bill  crowned 
by  a  castle,  and  is  surrounded  by  walls.  The  town 
is  in  general  well  built,  with  good  streets,  and  a  fine 
parish  church,  containing  some  excellent  works  of- 
art.  It  has  manufactures  of  cloth,  linen,  leather, 
earthenware,  and  glass,  and  a  trade  in  the  agricul- 
tural produce  of  the  district.   Pop.  12,000. 

CHINCHILLA  (Chinchilla,  Eriomy*,  or  C«lUmyi\ 
a  genus  of  South  American  quadrupeds,  of  the  order 
Rodtniia;  the  typo  of  a  family,  Chinchiilidee,  allied 
to  Cavics  (CavirJai),  but  differing  from  them  in 
possessing  clavicles.  The  general  aspect  is  some- 
what rabbit-like.  There  are  several  genera  of 
Chinchillida,  distinguished  in  part  by  the  number 
of  toes;  the  true  chinchillas  having  four,  with  the 
rudiment  of  a  fifth  on  the  fore-feet,  and  four  on  the 


hind-feet;  whilst  in  the  genus  Laffidivm  or  Lagotit 
there  are  four  on  each  foot ;  and  iii  the  Laaottotntu, 
four  on  the  fore-feet  and  three  on  the  hind-feet 
All  the  species  of  this  family  are  gregarious ;  feed 
much  on  roots,  for  which  their  strong  and  sharp 
incisors  arc  particularly  adapted ;  and  live  either  in 
holes,  which  they  select  for  themselves  in  rocky 
districts,  or  in  burrows,  which  they  excavate.  They 
are  valued  for  their  fur,  particularly  the  Chin- 
chilla of  the  Andes  (C.  lanitttra),  of  which  the  fur 
constitutes  an  important  article  of  commerce.  Their 
numbers  are  said  to  be  sensibly  decreasing  in  conse- 
quence of  the  demand  for  the  fur.  The  ancient 
Peruvians  were  accustomed  to  employ  the  wool  of 
the  C.  for  the  manufacture  of  fine  fabrics.  Molina 
suggests,  that  it  might  easily  and  profitably  be  kept 
in  a  domesticated  state. 

CHINCHO  N,  a  town  of  Spain,  in  the  province 
of  Madrid,  25  miles  south-south-east  of  the  city  of 
that  name.  It  is  pleasantly  rituated  ou  a  hill  ueitr 
the  Tagus,  and  is  well  built,  with  wide,  regular,  and 
clean  streets.  Agriculture  forms  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  inhabitants,  but  leather,  linen,  and 
earthenware  are  manufactured  to  a  small  extent 
Pop.  6400. 

CIIINDWA'RA,  a  town  of  Nagpore,  in  Hin- 
dustan, in  lat.  22*  3'  N.,  and  long.  78'  58'  E.  It 
occupies  a  plateau  amid  the  Dcoghur  Mountains, 
standing  2100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea  Its 
climate  is  consequently  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
and  salubrious  In  India,  attracting  many  visitors  in 
search  of  health  or  recreation. 

CIIINE,  La,  a  villnge  of  Lower  or  East  Canada, 
on  the  south  side  of  the  island  of  Montreal,  and 
about  7  miles  to  the  west  of  the  city  of  that  name. 
Both  the  city  and  the  villnge  stand  on  the  loft  bank 
of  the  St.  Lawrence,  or  rather,  of  a  branch  of  the 
Ottawa;  for  here,  and  at  least  10  or  12  miles 
further  down,  these  united  rivers  keep  their  wr.tcrs 
unmingled.    As  the  intermediate  po-tiou  of  the 
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stream  forms  the  rapid*  of  St.  Louis,  the  consequent 
interruption  of  the  navigation  naturally  rendered  La 
C.  a  turning  point  between  tho  muritime  and  the 
inland  cotninunication!).  Gradually,  however,  its 
importance  in  this  respect  has  been  diminished,  if 
not  extinguished,  by  works  between  it  and  Montreal 
— a  canal,  a  railway,  and  eveu  improvement*  in  the 
rapid.*  themselves. 

CHINESE  EMPIRE,  a  vast  territory  In  Eastern 
Asia,  comprehending  five  great  divisions  —  viz., 
1.  Mantchuria  (q.  v.);  2.  Mongolia  (q.  v.) ;  8.  Turke- 
stan (q.  v.);  4.  Tibet  (q.  v.;)  6.  China  Proper,  or 
the  Eighteen  Provinces  (Shih-pa-Sang),  including 
the  two  large  islands  of  Formosa  and  Haenan — the 
former  being  reckoned  in  the  province  of  Fuh-kcen, 
and  the  latter  as  a  department  of  Kwaug-tung. 

China  Proper  occupies  the  eastern  slope  of  the 
table-lands  of  Central  Asia.  In  form  it  approaches 
to  a  (square,  and  covers  a  surface  eighteen  times 
as  large  as  (treat  Britain.  It  is  inhabited  by  more 
than  3C0  millions  of  the  human  race,  living 
under  the  same  government,  ruled  by  the  same 
laws,  speaking  the  satuo  language,  studying  the 
same  literature,  possessing  a  greater  homogeneity, 


a  history  extending  over  a  longer  period,  and  a 
more  enduring  national  existence  than  any  other 
people,  whether  of  ancient  or  modern  times ;  indeed, 
when  we  consider  its  high  antiquity,  its  peculiar 
civilisation,  its  elaborate  administrative  machinery, 
its  wondrous  language,  its  philosophy  and  classic 
literature,  its  manufacturing  industry  and  natural 
productions,  giving  rise  to  such  a  gigantic  commerce 
with  our  own  land,  China  is  perhaps  tho  most 
remarkable  country  in  the  world,  and  is  worth  a 
closer  and  more  serious  study  than  has  yet  been 
generally  accorded  to  it.  China  Proper  is  included 
between  1*  and  40*  N.  lat.  (which  takes  in  the 
island  of  H.iennn),  and  f'8n — 124  E.  long.  Its  coast- 
line exceeds  25<>0  miles;  and  the  land-frontier  4400 
miles.  A  line  running  direct  north  and  south  would 
give  a  length  of  1174  miles;  and  another  at  right 
angles  to  this,  1355  miles;  but  one  drawn  diagonally 
from  its  north-eastern  extremity  through  Yun  nan 
would  measure  lrt69  miles.  The  area  of  China 
Proper  is  usually  given  as  1,2;)7.5>95>  square  miles; 
but  Dr  Williams  considers  that  the  entire  dimen- 
sions of  the  18  provinces,  as  the  Chinese  define 
them,  cannot  be  much  under  2,oon,ou0  square 
miles.  All  these  measurements,  however,  must  be 
taken  as  mere  approximations. 

Physical  Feature*. — China  has  a  general  slope  from 
the  mountains  of  Tibet  to  the  shores  of  the  Pacific. 
The  two  principal  mountain-chains  divide  it  into 
three  longitudinal  basins,  drained  bv  those  great 
rivers  for  which  China  is  famous.  Within  its  pro- 
vinces are  found  alluvial  plains,  fertile  river- valleys, 
large  populous  towns,  as  well  as  thinly  inhabited 
hilly  and  mountainous  regions.  To  describe  its 
surface  more  particularly,  it  may  be  viewed  under 
its  natural  divisions  of  mountainous  country,  hilly 
country,  and  the  Great  Plain.  The  first  comprehends 
more  than  half  the  region  between  the  meridian  IIS3 
and  Tibet.  East  of  this  meridian,  and  to  the  south 
of  the  Yang-t7.c-l;iang  river,  is  the  hilly  country, 
which  includes  the  provinces  of  Fuh  keen,  Keang- 
se,  Kwang-tung,  and  a  portion  of  Hu  nan  and  II u- 
pih  ;  while  to  the  north-east  stretches  the  Great 
Plain.  This  latter  extends  from  the  Great  Wall 
to  Sit"  X.  1st.  ;  a  line  drawn  from  King-Chow  in 
Hu-pih  to  Hwac-king  on  the  Yellow  River,  may  be 
considered  its  western  limit;  and  the  sea  forms  its 
boundary  on  the  east.  This  vast  and  generally 
fertile  tract  has  an  area  of  210,00(1  square  miles, 
•  nd  supports  a  population  of  177  millions. 

From  the  mountains  of  TiSet  two  grand  ranges 
stretch  across  China,  hiving  a  general  direction 


from  south-west  to  north-east.  The  more  northerly 
of  these— the  Thsin-ling  or  Blue  Mountains — are 
included  between  the  parallels  of  31"  and  34°.  The 
southern  or  Nan-ling  chain  is  a  spur  of  the  Hima- 
laya*. Commencing  in  Yun-nan,  it  bounds  K wang- 
le, Kwang-tung,  and  Fnh-keen  on  the  north,  and 
passing  through  the  province  of  Che-keang— where 
some  of  its  peaks  reach  the  height  of  12,000  feet- 
enters  the  sea  at  Ning-po ;  thus  forming  a  continu- 
ous barrier — penetrated  only  by  a  few  steep  passes, 
of  which  the  Mei-kwan  or  Mei  Pass,  is  the  best 
known — that  separates  the  coast-laud  of  South- 
eastern China  from  the  rest  of  the  country.  This 
great  chain  throws  off  numerous  spurs  to  the  south 
and  east,  which,  dipping  into  the  sea,  rise  above  it 
as  a  belt  of  rugged  islands  along  the  southern  half 
of  the  Chinese  seaboard.  Of  this  belt,  the  Chusan, 
Archipelago  is  the  most  northerly  portion. 

The  magnificent  rirer-tyaiem  of  China  is  repre- 
sented by  those  noble  twin  streams,  the  Uoang-ho 
or  Yellow  River,  and  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  which, 
springing  from  the  same  water-sbed,  the  eastern 
mountains  of  Tibet,  are  widely  separated  in  their 
mid  course,  but  enter  the  sea  within  2°  of  each 
other.  The  former  has  its  source  in  85^°  N.  lat., 
and  about  96°  E.  long. ;  and  after  a  very  tortuous 
course,  empties  itself  iuto  the  ocean  in  lat.  34'.* 
It  is  a  'mighty,  impracticable,  turbid,  furious 
stream '  for  tho  most  part,  and  little  adapted  for 
Chinese  navigation.  But  the  river  most  beloved 
by  the  Chinese  is  the  Yang-tze-kiang,  or  '  son  of 
the  ocean,' — more  correctly  translated,  'the  son  that 
spreads' — which  name  is  only  applied  to  it  by  the 
natives  below  the  commencement  of  the  delta ;  for 
above  that  it  is  called  simply  Ta-kiang  or  Great 
River.  The  basin  drained  by  it  is  estimated  at 
760,000  square  miles.  Of  the  other  rivers  that 
water  the  country,  the  Peiho  in  the  north,  and  the 
Choo-keang  in  the  south,  are  the  most  noteworthy. 

The  principal  lake*  of  China  are  five  in  number 
— viz.,  the  Tung-ting- hit,  in  113*  E.  long.,  with  a 
circumference  of  about  220  miles  ;  the  Poyang-hu,  in 
lltt3  E.  long.,  90  miles  in  length  by  20  in  breadth  ; 
the  Hung-tMii-hu,  in  Keang-su  ;  the  Tsau-hu,  be- 
tween Ngankin-fu  and  Nankin  ;  and  the  Tui-hu,  in 
120°  E  long.  On  these  lakes,  artificiallv  construct- 
ed floating-islands,  with  houses,  fields,  and  inhabit- 
ants, animals,  and  birds,  are  sometimes  seen. 

The  (/rand  Canal  has  very  greatly  facilitated  the 
internal  navigation  of  the  country.  Until  lately 
the  great  annual  grain  fleet,  with  its  430,000  tons 
of  rice  for  the  use  of  the  capital,  passed  from  the 
south  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Pekin  by  this  great 
water-way  ;  thus  avoiding  the  storms  and  pirates 
of  the  coast,  but  the  alteration  already  mentioned 
in  the  course  of  the  Unang-ho.  has  rendered  it 
comparatively  useless.  It  connects  Tien-tsin  in  Chih- 
le  with  Hang-chow  in  Che-keang;  though  the  canal 
proper  commences  in  Shan-tung,  and  its  total  length 
is  about  650  miles. 

Another  world-famous  structure  is  the  Grtnt  Wall 
— called  Wan-li-rhang  (tnyriad-mile-wall)  by  the 
Chinese — which  was  built  by  the  first  emperor  of  the 
Tsin  dynasty  about  220  n.  c,  as  a  protection  against 
the  Tartar  tribes.  It  traverses  the  northern  bound- 
ary of  China,  extending  from  8,'  E.  to  15°  W.  of 
Pekin.  and  is  carried  over  the  highest  hills,  through 
the  deepest  valleys,  across  rivers  and  every  other 
natural  obstacle.  The  length  of  this  great  'barrier 
is,  according  to  M'Culloch,  1260  miles.    Including  a 


*  The  Hoang-ho  has  recently  altered  its  course,  and 
now  enters  the  sea  in  a  somewhat  higher  latitude. 
Such  changes,  causing  losses,  and  entailing  expense, 

this  river  has  been  called 


are  not  unusual 
'  China's  sorrow.1 
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parapet  of  5  feet,  the  total  height  of  the  wall  is 
SO  feet ;  thickness  of  the  base,  25  feet ;  and  at  the 
top,  15  feet.  Towers  or  bastions  occur  at  intervals 
of  about  100  yards.  These  are  40  feet  square  at  the 
base,  and  30  feet  at  the  summit,  which  is  27  feet, 
and  in  some  instances  48  or  50  feet,  from  the  ground. 
Earth  enclosed  in  brickwork  forms  the  moss  of  the 
wall ;  but  for  more  than  half  its  length  it  is  little 
else  than  a  heap  of  gravel  and  rubbish. 

Geology.— The  high  lauds,  where  are  the  sources 
of  the  great  rivers  of  China,  consist  of  granitic  and 
mctaniorphic  rocks.  These  are  continued  round  the 
south  and  south-cast  of  the  country,  until  they  leave 
a  huge  basin,  through  which  flow  the  Yang-tzc-kiang 
and  Hoang-ho,  occupied  by  fossiliferous  strata.  The 
wild  and  rugged  scenery  of  the  larger  portion  of 
China  is  owing  to  the  predominance  of  those  crys- 
talline and  sub-crystalline  rocks.  The  fossiliferous 
strata  exhibit  representatives  of  the  various  for- 
mations. The  FaUeozoic  rocks  arc  but  sparingly 
developed  in  a  narrow  stripe  which  runs  from  near 
Pekin,  in  a  south-westerly  curve,  to  nearly  the 
centre  of  the  empire.  Cretaceous  rocks  occur  in 
the  valley  of  the  Yang-tze-kiang.  Tertiary  beds  fill 
up  the  eastern  portion  of  the  immense  bo* in  ;  while 
extensive  districts  to  the  west  of  this  region,  extend- 
ing to  the  crystalline  rocks  in  the  extreme  west,  are 
covered  with  modern  detritus. 

Though  no  active  volcanoes  arc  known  to  exist 
in  the  country,  yet  indications  of  Tolcanic  action 
are  not  wanting.  Salt  and  hot-water  springs 
are  found  in  Yun-nan,  in  lat.  25"  85' ;  and  wells 
of  petroleum  in  Shen-se,  lat.  36"  40'.  The  most 
famous  amongst  the  mineral*  of  China  is  jade  or 
the  yu-stone,  obtained  chiefly  in  Yun-nan.  Coal, 
limestone,  and  porcelain  clays  are  abundant.  Pre- 
cious stones  are  said  to  be  met  with  in  some 
districts.  In  Yun-nan,  gold  is  washed  from  the 
sands  of  the  rivers,  and  in  the  aamo  province 
silver-mines  are  worked;  here,  too,  is  obtained 
the  celebrated  pe-tung  or  white  copper.  All  the 
commoner  metals  are  likewise  found  in  China. 
Near  the  city  of  Ning-po  are  extensive  stone- 
quarries. 

Vegetable  Production*. — Our  knowledge  of  the  flora 
of  China  has  been  much  advanced  by  the  researches 
of  Mr.  Fortune;  and  his  works  contain  valuable 
notices  of  the  geography,  culture,  and  varieties 
of  the  tea-plant,  and  of  the  botany  of  the  country 
generally.  The  tea-plant  (Thea  viridi*  and  Thta 
bohca)  is  the  most  important  vegetable  production 
of  China.  Sec  art.  Tea.  The  tallow-tree  (StiUingia 
tebi/era),  the  Dryandra  cordata  or  varnish-tree,  the 
camphor-tree  (Lauru*  Camphora),  the  Chinese  pine 
(Pinu*  Sinentit),  the  Chinese  banyan  (Ficu*  nitida), 
the  funereal  cypress — introduced  into  this  country 
by  Mr.  Fortune— and  the  mulberry,  arc  amongst  the 
most  important  trees  of  China.  The  cocoa-nut 
and  other  palms  flourish  on  the  southern  coast. 
Of  the  bamboo,  which  grows  as  far  north  as  lat.  38°, 
there  are  63  principal  varieties;  and  it  is  said  that 
the  bamboos  of  China  are  more  valuable  than  her 
mines,  and,  next  to  rice  and  silk,  yield  the  greatest 
revenue.  The  various  uses  to  which  they  ore 
applied  are  truly  astonishing  ;  and,  amongst  others, 
the  bamboo  is  famous  as  an  instrument  of  punish- 
ment. The  fruits  of  both  the  tropical  and  temper- 
ate zones— apples,  grapes,  pomegranates,  mangoes, 
pine-apples,  three  species  of  orange,  the  licbi,  4c. 
— are  found  in  the  country  ;  and  camellias,  azaleas, 
and  gardenias  are  natives  of  the  'Flowery  Land.' 
The  nymphaa,  or  water-lily,  is  greatly  prized  by  the 
Chinese,  both  for  ornament  and  in  an  economical 
point  of  view.  Agriculture  is  held  in  higher  estima- 
tion in  China  than,  perhaps,  any  other  country 
in  the  world.   On  the  first  day  of  each  year,  a 


grand  state-ceremony  is  performed  in  its  honour. 
The  emperor,  accompanied  by  his  great  officers  of 
state,  repairs  to  the  Sacred  Field,  and  having  offered 
sacrifice  on  an  altar  of  earth,  he  traces  a  furrow 
with  the  plough,  and  his  example  is  followed  by 
princes  and  ministers.  A  like  solemnity  is  cele- 
brated by  the  governor  of  every  province,  who 
represents  the  emperor.  The  agricultural  system 
of  the  Chinese  is  rude,  but  effective ;  and  every 
inch  of  arable  land  is  carefully  cultivated.  Spade- 
husbandry  and  irrigation  are  carried  on  to  a  great 
exteut.  The  Chinese  have  a  strong  perception  of 
the  value  of  night-soil  as  a  manure ;  for,  whilst 
in  this  country  thousands  of  pounds1  worth  are 
annually  thrown  into  the  Thames,  in  China  it  is 
everywhere  saved,  bears  a  high  price,  and  is 
collected  in  a  manner  exceedingly  offensive  to 
European  notions.  In  the  northern  province*,  the 
cereals  are  principally  maize,  barley,  and  wheat; 
but  in  the  south,  rice  is  raised  in  vast  quantities, 
and  forms  the  staple  food  of  the  people.  Tobacco 
and  the  poppy  are  also  raised  in  considerable  quan- 
tities. 

Animal*. — Very  little  is  really  known  of  the 
zoology  of  China.  Of  the  monkey-tribe  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  Cochin-Chinese  monkey.  Somo 
of  the  more  ferocious  of  the  carnivorous  animals 
still  linger  in  the  jungles  of  Yun-nan,  but  are 
unknown  in  the  cultivated  districts.  Wild  cats 
are  common  in  the  forests  of  the  south,  and  bears 
are  still  found  in  the  hills  of  Shan-se.  Of  the 
ruminantia,  there  are  the  musk-deer  (Moschu*  mo*- 
chiferu*),  the  moose-deer,  and  a  few  other  species. 
The  gold  and  silver  pheasant,  the  argus  pheasant, 
and  other  gallinaceous  birds,  hold  a  prominent 
place  in  the  ornithology  of  China.  Fly-catchers, 
thrushes,  grackles,  and  goat-suckers  have  their 
representatives  in  China,  and  there  are  several 
species  of  crows,  jays,  and  magpies.  Water-fowl 
inhabit  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  marshes.  The  larger 
reptiles  are  unknown ;  but  tortoises  and  turtles 
abound  on  the  coast,  and  lizards  are  plentiful  in  the 
south.  The  ichthyology  of  China  is  considered  to 
be  one  of  the  richest  in  the  world.  Sharks,  rays, 
sturgeons,  and  other  cartilaginous  fishes,  are  com- 
mon on  the  coast ;  and  the  carp  formerly  was  very 
plentiful  in  the  lakes  and  rivers.  The  goldfish 
has  been  introduced  into  Europe  from  China.  Of 
insects,  the  arachnid*  are  large  and  numerous; 
indeed,  a  tree-spider  is  said  to  attack  small  birds. 
Locusts  often  commit  extensive  ravages.  Silk- 
worms are  highly  valued,  and  reared  in  large 
numbers.  ' 

In  a  country  of  such  vast  extent— extending 
from  18"  to  40°  N.  lat. — the  climate  must  vary 
greatly.  Indeed,  as  regards  both  climate  and  pro- 
ductions, China  may  be  divided  into  three  zones 
— the  northern,  the  central,  and  the  southern.  The 
northern  zone  extends  to  the  85th  parallel,  and 
includes  the  fine  provinces  of  Shang-tung,  Chih-le, 
Shan-«e,  Shen-se,  and  Kan-eu.  It  produce*  the 
grains,  fruits,  and  animals  of  Northern  Europe. 
Here  the  children  are  red-checked,  and  the  extremes 
of  heat  and  cold  arc  great.  In  Chih-le,  the  winters 
are  very  severe  ;  and  at  that  season  ice  a  foot  thick 
renders  the  rivers  unnavigable.  The  natural  pro- 
ductions of  this  and  the  contiguous  northern  prov- 
inces are  wheat,  barley,  oats,  apples,  the  hazel-nut, 
and  the  potato;  they  are  also  rich  in  wood  and 
minerals.  The  central  zone,  the  richest  portion  of 
China,  contains  eight  provinces — Sze-chuen,  Kwei- 
chow,  Hu-nan,  Hu-pih,  Kcang-su — and  is  bounded 
by  the  27th  or  28th  parallel ;  tea  and  silk  are  its 
characteristic  products ;  the  middle  portion  is  the 
granary  of  China,  and  the  eastern  part  is  celebrated 
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tone  embraces  fire  province*— Yun-nan,  Kwang-tung, 
Kwang-se,  Fuh-keeu,  and  Cbe-keang.  The  exchange 
of  its  tropical  productions  for  tho>e  of  the  uorthern 
zone  is  au  inqiortMUt  branch  of  the  internal  commerce 
of  the  country.  Kwang-tung  lies  partly  witliiu  the 
tropica;  and  the  whole  province  is  tropica],  both  ill 
climate  and  productions.  Its  fruits  are  oranges, 
lichee*,  mangoes,  and  bananas;  rice  is  iU  staple 
grain,  and  it  produces  the  ground-nut,  the  sweet 
potato,  and  the  yam.  The  following  table  exhibits 
the  situation,  area,  and  population  of  the  eighteen 
provinces  into  which  Chiua  is  divided  for  adminis- 
trative purposes: 

PomiUtlnn.  Pop.  p»r 

Pm«Ti»«.  Cronoruit,      f<iiun  Miln    Squ»,,  M.U.. 

yorthfin  Prorincf— 

CMh-lc,  .        .  27.9W.ST1 

f>ha»jr-tnn?,  .  8«,9>Vi,7ftl 

8tuu>-«s  .        .  14,004,210 

llo-nao,  23,087,1*1 
Eaottm  Pivrtnctn— 

S7,W,M1 
84.163,039 
23,(144,999 

26,-.,'«C,TS4 
14,777,410 


(Jnn-hwuy,  . 
Keang-M,' 
Chc-kcung,  . 
Fuh-kwn, 
Central  J'roHnw— 
Ua-ptn,  .  .  87,870.098 
IIu-iuu>,  .  1^652^07 
SoHtArm  Pritrincrt — 

Kwanff-tun?,  19,174,0flO 
KwaDg-ar,  .  7^ta.b»6 
Yun-nan,  .  6,.')61.8i0 

Kwfi-chow,  .  5,2v*,2l» 
W«Om  Prarlncet— 
Sben-MS,  10.2O7,21>« 
Kao-su,   .         .  1MIKMI45 
22.43.">,67S 

Total*,  8*.>,27y,S!/7 


59,949 

*A2<8 
63,104 

44.M0 
4h,401 

7i,17<I 
SD.1.V) 
5S.480 

T\U» 
74^20 

79,456 
7^850 
107,9fl9 


473 
444 

2A2 
420 

850 
703 
821) 
071 
276 


67.44*) 

641  COS 

166.M) 

1,89(1,079 


851 

841 
98 

5t 

S2 

108 

173 

123 

277 


It  is  evident  from  the  above  that  the  population  is 
by  no  means  equully  distributed,  and  that  it  thins 
out  very  considerably  towards  the  north-west  and 
south-west ;  the  central  and  maritime  provinces  are 
the  most  densely  peopled. 

Itihabitantn. — Ethuologically,  the  Chinese  belong 
to  that  variety  of  the  human  species  distinguished  by 
a  Mongolian  conformation  of  the  head  and  face,  and 
a  monosyllabic  language.  See  Ciusksk  Language, 
Writing,  and  Litkratcre.  A  tawuy  or  parch- 
ment-coloured skin,  black  hair,  lank  and  coarse,  a 
thin  beard,  oblique  eyes,  and  hiph  cheek-bones,  are 
the  principal  characteristics  of  the  race.  The  aver- 
age height  of  the  Chinaman  is  about  equal  to  that 
of  the  European,  though  his  muscular  power  is  not 
so  great;  the  women  are  disproportionately  small, 
and  have  a  broad  upper  face,  low  nose,  and  linear 
eyes.  Of  the  general  character  of  the  Chinese,  it  is 
not  easy  to  form  a  fair  and  impartial  judgment ;  and 
those  who  have  resided  long  in  the  country,  and 
know  them  well,  have  arrived  at  very  different 
conclusions.  M.  Hue  asserts  that  they  are  'destitute 
of  religious  feelings  and  beliefs,'  'sceptical  and 
indifferent  to  everything  that  concerns  the  moral 
side  of  man,' '  their  whole  lives  but  materialism  put 
in  action;'  but  'all  this,'  says  Mr.  Meadows,  'is 
baseless  calumny  of  the  higher  life  of  a  great  portion 
of  the  human  race.'  He  admits,  indeed,  that  these 
charges  are  true  of  the  mass  of  the  Chinese,  just  as 
they  are  true  of  the  English,  French,  and  Ameri- 
cans ;  but  as  amongst  these  there  is  a  large  amount 
of  generosity  and  right  feeling,  and  also  'a  minority 
higher  in  nature,  actuated  by  higher  motives,  aiming 
at  higher  aims,'  so  also,  he  maintains,  is  there 
amongst  the  Chinese  a  similar  right  feeling,  and  a 
like  minority  who  live  a  higher  life  than  the  people 
generally.  See  Hiocbx-tiisano.  As  regards  valour, 
their  annals  record  '  deeds  akin  to  the  courage  of 
antiquity;'  they  have  no  fear  of  death,  commit 
suicide  as  the  solution  of  a  difficulty,  and  endure 
the  most  cruel  tortures  with  a  passive  fortitude; 
but  neither  their  armi 
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to  stand  before  European  forces.  The  Chinese  are, 
as  a  race,  unwarlike,  fond  of  peace  and  domestic 
order,  capable  of  a  high  degree  of  organisation  and 
local  self-government,  sober,  industrious,  practical, 
unimaginative,  literary,  aud  deeply  imbued  with 
the  mercantile  spirit.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
the  inhabitants  of  China  Proper  are  essentially  one 
people ;  the  differences,  except  in  dialect,  being 
hardly  more  marked  than  between  the  Northum- 
brian peasant  and  the  Cornish  miner.  The 
south-eastern  Chinese — the  people  of  Kwang-tung, 
Fuh-keen,  and  the  south  of  Che-keang— are  the 
most  restless  and  enterprising  in  all  the  eighteen 
provinces,  and  ntay  be  regarded  as  the  Anglo-Saxons 
of  Asia.  In  the  mountainous  districts  of  the  four 
south-eastern  provinces  of  China,  but  principally 
in  Kwang-se,  aro  certain  tribes  who  maintain  a 
rude  independence,  wear  a  peculiar  dress,  and  are 
descended  from  the  uborigitial  inhabitants  of  China. 
Of  these  the  Mcaon-tze  are  the  best  known. 

The  mannert  and  ctf  turns  of  the  Chinese  can  only 
hero  be  glanced  at.  The  vortjiip  of  mtctttort  is  a 
remarkable  and  prominent  feature  in  their  social 
life,  and  is  dictated  by  that  principle  of  filial  piety 
which  forms  the  basis  of  Chinese  society.  The  rich 
have  in  their  houses  a  chamber — a  kind  of  domestic 
sanctuary— dedicated  to  their  forefathers.  Tablets, 
representing  the  deceased  persons,  and  inscribed 
with  their  names,  are  here  carefully  preserved;  and 
at  stated  seasons,  prostrations  and  ceremonies  are 
performed  before  them  according  to  the  Book  of  Kites. 
AU  Chinese  worship  from  time  to  time  at  the  tombs 
of  their  parents.  In  everything  that  relates  to  death 
and  sepulture,  the  customs  of  the  Chinese  are  no  leas 
singular.  They  meet  their  last  enemy  with  apparent 
unconcern;  but  whilst  their  future  stato  troubles 
them  little,  they  regard  the  quality  of  their  coffins 
as  of  vital  importance,  and  frequently  provide  them 
during  their  lifetime ;  indeed,  a  coffin  is  reckoned 
a  most  acceptable  present,  aud  is  frequently  given 
by  children  to  their  parents.  'To  be  happy  on 
earth,'  say  tho  Chinese,  'ono  must  be  born  in 
Su-chow,  live  in  Canton,  and  die  in  Lianchau' — 
Su-chow  being  celebrated  for  the  beauty  of  its 
women,  Canton  for  its  luxury,  and  Lianchau  for 
furnishing  the  best  wood  for  coffins.  Yet  death 
is  never  alluded  to  in  direct  terms,  but  indicated 


rather  by  periphrases,  such  as — tho  person  'exists 
no  more,'  'he  has  saluted  the  age,'  'ascended  to 
the  sky,'  Ac.  Banquets  are  offered  to  the  dead, 
and  pathetic  speeches  addressed  to  them.  In  China, 
is  universal,  and  within  the  resch  of  all; 
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but  there  is  a  Btrict  separation  of  the  Hexes,  and 
betrothal  is  undertaken  by  the  pure n is  or  by  profes- 
sional match-makers.  Minute  ceremonial  observ- 
ances regulate  every  step,  and  frequently  the  bride 
and  bridegroom  see  each  other  on  the  wedding-day 
for  the  first  time.  Women  hold  a  very  inferior 
position,  and  are  little  better  than  slaves.  Poly- 
gamy is  not  recognised  by  law,  but  secondary 
wives  are  common,  especially  when  the  first  proves 
barren.  Infanticide,  though  regarded  as  a  crime,  is 
undoubtedly  practised  to  some  extent,  as  is  proved 
by  edicts  issued  against  it ;  and  parents  possess 
almost  unlimited  authority  over  their  children.  The 
intercourse  of  the  Chinese  with  each  other,  espe- 
cially of  the  upper  classes,  is  regulated  by  a  tedious 
and  elaborate  etiquette ;  indeed,  they  aro  the  slaves 
of  custom,  and  everything  is  done  by  precedent. 
Many  curious  instances  of  Chinese  politeness 
might  be  cited.  The  well-bred  host  presses  many 
things  on  a  visitor,  which  the  latter  must  never 
dream  of  accepting.  '  A  Chinaman,'  says  Mr. 
Oliphant,  •  has  wonderful  command  of  feature ;  he 
generally  looks  most  pleased  when  he  has  least 
reason  to  be  so,  and  maintains  an  expression  of 
imperturbable  politeness  and  amiability,  when  he 
is  secretly  regretting  devoutly  that  he  cannot 
bastinade  you  to  death.'  The  Le-King,  or  Book 
of  Rites,  regulates  Chinese  manners,  and  is  one 
cause  of  their  unchaugcableness  ;  for  here  they  arc 
stereotyped  and  handed  down  from  age  to  age. 
The  ceremonial  usages  of  China  have  been  esti- 
mated at  SO00 ;  and  one  of  the  tribunals  at  Pekin 
— the  Board  of  Rites — is  charged  with  their  inter- 
pretation. Chinese  cookery,  in  the  use  of  made 
dishes,  more  nearly  resembles  the  French  than  the 
English.  Birds'-nests  soup,  sharks'  fins,  deer-sinews, 
and  ducks'  tongues,  are  amongst  its  delicacies. 
The  wine,  or  weak  spirit  (tsett),  more  correctly 
speaking,  used  by  the  Chinese  is  made  from  rice ; 
and  from  this,  again,  they  distil  a  stronger 
spirit,  the  'samshoo  of  Canton.  The  former  is 
drunk  warm  in  minute  cups  at  their  meals;  tea 
never  appears  during  a  repast,  though  it  may  be 
taken  before  or  after.  The  Chinese  have  numerous 
festival* ;  and  perliaps  the  most  remarkable  of  these 
Is  that  celebrated  at  the  commencement  of  the  new 
year,  when  unbounded  festivity  prevails.  Prepara- 
tory to  this,  debts  are  settled,  and  the  devout  repair 
to  the  temples  to  gain  tho  favour  of  the  gods. 
The  first  day  of  the  year  may,  in  one  sense,  be 
reckoned  the  birthday  of  the  whole  people,  for  their 
ages  are  dated  from  it.  Visiting  is,  at  the  same 
time,  carried  on  to  a  great  extent,  whilst  parents 
and  teachers  receive  the  prostrations  and  salutations 
of  their  children  or  pupils.  The  festival  of  the 
dragon-boats  is  held  on  the  fifth  day  of  the  fifth 
month  ;  and  at  the  first  full  moon  of  the  year,  the 
feast  of  lanterns.  In  the  manufacture  of  these 
the  Chinese  excel;  and  on  the  night  of  the  festival, 
lanterns  illuminate  each  door,  wonderful  in  their 
Taricty  of  form  and  material. 

In  the  matter  of  dress,  the  Chinaman  exhibits 
his  usual  practical  sense,  and  varies  tho  material 
according  to  the  season,  from  cotton-wadded  or 
fur-lined  coats  to  the  lightest  silk,  gauze,  or  grass- 
cloth.  On  the  approach  of  cold  weather,  he  lights 
no  fire  in  his  dwelling,  but  puts  on  additional 
clothing  until  the  desired  temperature  is  attained. 
A  tunic  or  kind  of  loose  jacket  fitting  close  round 
the  neck,  and  a  wide  short  trouser,  are  his  principal 
garments.  Shoes  are  made  of  silk  or  cotton,  with 
Ihlck  felt  soles.  White  is  the  colour  of  mourning. 
The  Tartar  tonsure  and  braided  queue  became 
general  with  the  Mantchu  conquest  of  the  ccuntrv, 
since  which  180  millions  of  men  have  the  hair 
removed  from  their  heads  at  short  intervals :  and 
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|  as  no  Chinaman  is  his  own  barber,  a  great  number 
I  of  this  calling  find  employment.  The  Chinaman  is 
very  sparing  in  his  ablutions,  and  appears  to  be 
afflicted  with  a  strange  hydrophobia  ;  for  cold  water, 
either "  as  a  beverage  or  for  washing  his  person, 
he  holds  in  abomination.  Long  nails  are  fashion- 
able. The  oostumo  of  tho  women  differs  but  little 
from  that  of  the  men,  and  their  shoes  are  the 
most  remarkable  part  of  their  toilet.  A  lady's  shoe 
measures  about  8^  Inches  from  the  heel  to  the  toe. 
The  feet  of  the  Tartar  women  are  left  as  nature 
made  them  ;  but  amongst  the  Chinese,  all  young 
girls  of  the  belter  classes  are  crippled  by  a  tyrant 
custom.  Iu  early  infancy  the  feet  are  tightly  bound, 
the  four  small  toes  being  tucked  under  the  sole,  of 
which,  after  a  time,  they  become  a  part,  and  tho 
heel  is  brought  forward.  The  process  u  at  length 
complete ;  slumps  have  been  substituted  for  tho 
ordinary  pedul  extremities,  and  the  Chinese  lady 
totters  ou  her  goat's  feet. 

The  principal  manufactures  of  the  Chinese  are 
silk,  cotton,  linen,  and  pottery,  for  which  latter 
they  are  especially  celebrated.  The  finest  porcelain 
is  made  in  the  province  of  Keang-se.  The  Chinese 
invented  printing  in  tho  beginning  of  the  10th  c, 
and  in  932  x.  n.  a  printed  imperial  edition  of  the 
sacred  books  was  published.  The  skill  of  the 
Chinese  in  handicraft  is  astonishing.  Their  rich 
silks  and  satins,  light  gauzes,  beautiful  embroidery, 
elaborate  engraving  on  wood  aud  stone,  delicate 
filigree-work  in  gold  and  silver,  carvings  on  ivory, 
fine  lacquered  ware,  antique  vessels  in  bronze,  and 
their  brilliant  colouring  on  the  famous  pith  paper, 
command  our  admiratiou. 

Of  the  grand  modern  discoveries  in  the  physical 
sciences  the  Chinese  are  profoundly  ignorant,  and 
the  study  of  nature  is  altogether  neglected.  The 
Chinaman  objects  to  be  wiser  than  his  forefathers, 
but  spends  a  lifetime  in  studying  his  classical 
literature  and  the  sages  of  antiquity ;  and  here  is 
doubtless  one  great  cause  of  the  homogeneity  of 
the  race,  and  the  stereotyped  nature  of  the  Chinese 
mind. 

Of  animal  physiology  and  medicine  tho  Chinese 
have  very  crude  notions,  as  is  shewn  by  their  scheme 
of  the  human  body,  in  which  ihc  heart  is  placed  in 
the  centre,  with  the  other  organs  ranged  round  it, 
and  their  unphilosophical  theory  of  the  pulse,  which 
plainly  demonstrates  that  they  are  ignorant  of  the 
true  circulation  of  the  blood,  and  the  vascular 
system  iu  man ;  hence  their  practice  of  medicine 
must  be  empirical.  Chinese  physicians  believe  that 
man  is  composed  of  five  elements ;  that  so  long  as 
each  maintains  its  due  proportion,  health  is  pre- 
served ;  but  should  one  gain  the  ascendency,  illness 
follows,  and  the  equilibrium  must  be  restored  by 
proper  remedies.  Acupuncture  is  practised.  The 
Chinese  have  had  the  opportunity  of  practically 
testing  the  superiority  of  We* tern  medical  science, 
by  the  establishment  of  English  and  American 
hospitals,  the  introduction  of  vaccination,  and  by 
tho  publication  of  popular  treatises  on  Physiology 
and  Practical  Surgery,  &c,  by  Dr.  Hobson,  late  of 
Canton.  It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  these  books 
were  eagerly  sought  after,  and  excited  a  deep 
interest  amongst  their  literati;  indeed,  the  Physi- 
ology has  been  twice  republished  by  persons  holding 
high  official  situations  at  Canton,  and  in  a  preface  to 
the  Chinese  edition,  the  publisher  observes :  '  Our 
science,  indeed,  cannot  compete  with  that  of  the 
philanthropic  author.' 

Government. — In  the  centralised  autocratic  govern- 
ment  of  China,  the  emperor  is  absolute  in  the  empire, 
the  governor  in  the  province,  the  magistrate  in  the 
district.  The  emperor  claims  no  hereditary  divine 
right,  and  is  not  always  the  eldest  son  of  the 
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preceding  monarch ;  the  ablest  son  is  nominated,  but 
hU  right  to  the  throne  as  the  Teen4xe,  or  Tien-tzt, 
'■on  of  heaTen,'  the  Fung-tien,  '  divinely  appointed,' 
can  only  be  established  by  good  government,  in 
accordance  with  the  principles  laid  down  in  the 
national  sacred  books.  If,  on  the  contrary,  he  violates 
these  principles,  the  people  firmly  believe  that  heaven 
signifies,  by  unmistakable  sign*,  that  their  ruler  is 
not  its  chosen  representative.  4  The  rivers  rise  from 
their  beds,  the  ground  sullenly  refuses  its  fruits, 
the  plains  tremble,  the  hills  reel,  and  the  typhoon 
rages  over  seas  and  coasts,  all  alike  uttering  a 
"Numbered,  numbered,  weighed  and  parted,"  that 
requires  no  interpretation,  but  is  read  in  anxiety  by 
the  people,  in  dismay  and  terror  by  the  prince,'  who 
seeks  by  repentance,  and  a  return  to  the  true  prin- 
ciples of  the  government,  to  avert  his  doom.  The 
emperor  is  absolute  as  legislator  and  administrator  *, 
but  he  must  legislate  in  accordance  with  the  general 
principles  acknowledged  in  the  country,  lie  also 
constitutes,  in  his  own  person,  the  highest  criminal 
court.  The  Chinese  possess  a  carefully  digested 
code  of  laws,  which  is  added  to  and  modified  from 
time  to  time  by  imperial  edicts.  Their  penal  code 
commenced  2u00  years  ago,  and  copies  of  it  are 
sold  at  so  cheap  a  rate  aa  to  be  within  reach 
of  people  of  the  humblest  means.  Death,  which 
the  Chinaman  prefers  to  long  confinement,  is  the 
penalty  for  a  large  number  of  offences,  and  in 
ordinary  years  about  10,000  criminals  are  executed. 
Several'modes  of  torture  are  legal.  The  emperor  is 
•Misted  in  (foverning  bv  two  councils— 1.  The  Inner 
or  J'rivv  Council,  composed  of  six  high  officials, 
three  of  whom  are  Chinese  and  three  Mantchus; 
also  ten  assistants.  The  four  senior  ministers  exercise 
functions  corresponding  to  those  of  an  English 
prime  -  minister.  2.  The  General  or  Strategical 
Council,  which  closely  resembles  our  cabinet;  being 
composed  of  the  most  influential  officers  in  the 
capital,  who  exercise  high  legislative  and  executive 
duties.  The  decisions  of  the  emperor  in  council  are 
regularly  published  in  tho  Pekin  Gazette.  There 
are  besides,  in  the  capital,  six  yamun*  or  public 
offices,  each  charged  with  a  distinct  department  of 
government;  and  over  all  is  the  Court  of  General 
Inspection,  or  the  Censorale,  as  it  is  called  by 
foreigners.  The  mandarins  composing  this  are  '  the 
eyes  and  ears  of  the  emperor ; '  for  it  is  their  pro- 
vince to  see  that  all  officers  of  the  government, 
provincial  or  metropolitan,  are  faithful  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  respective  duties. 

The  administrative  machinery  of  the  Chinese  is 
very  perfect  in  its  organisation,  and  demands  an 
attentive  consideration  for  the  right  understanding 
of  the  people  and  government.  In  each  of  the  18 
provinces  is  an  imperial  delegate  or  governor,  who, 
besides  being  at  the  head  of  the  civil  jurisdiction, 
is  commander-in-chief,  and  possesses  the  power  of 
life  and  death  for  certain  capital  offences.  lie  Is 
privileged  to  correspond  with  the  cabinet-council 
and  the  emperor.  Under  the  governor  arc  the 
Superintendent  of  Provincial  Finances,  the  Pro- 
vincial Criminal  Judge,  and  the  Provincial  Educa- 
tional Examiner;  each  communicates  with  his 
especial  board  in  Pekin.  The  governor  is  also 
assisted  by  many  other  judicial  and  administrative 
officials.  The  governmental  organisation  of  each 
province  is  complete  in  itself,  but  in  a  few  instances 
two  provinces — Kwang-tung  and  Kwang-se,  for 
instance — form  a  viceroyaUv,  over  which  a  governor- 
general,  in  addition  to  the  governors,  exercises 
authority.  Every  province  is  again  subdivided  into 
districts,  departments,  and  circuits.  The  average 
number  of  districts  in  a  province  is  eighty,  and 
each  of  these  is  about  the  aixe  of  an  English 
county.   A  civil  functionary,  called  sometimes  the 


district-magistrate,  presides  over  this  division, 
is  assisted  by  several  subordinate  officers.  A  group 
of  districts — six  is  the  average  number  for  the  whole 
18  provinces— forms  a  department,  and  is  ruled  by 
a  prefect,  who  resides  in  the  fu  or  departmental 
city.  Three  departments,  on  an  average,  constitute 
a  circuit,  of  which  an  intendant  (Taoutae)  has  the 
charge. 

The  several  grades  of  mandarins,  or  Chinese 
government  officials  (Chinese  name,  hoan-fu),  arc 
distinguished  chiefly  by  a  different-coloured  ball 
or  button  on  the  top  of  the  cup.  There  are  twelve 
orders  of  nobility  confined  to  the  imperial  house 
and  clan,  and  also  five  ancient  orders  of  nobility 
open  to  the  civil  and  military  servants  of  the  state. 
The  normal  government  of  China  is  less  a  despotism 
than  a  morally  supported  autocracy,  and  it  is  in 
principle  paternal.  What  the  father  is  to  his 
family,  that  the  governor,  the  prelect,  and  tho 
magistrate  are  intended  to  be,  each  in  his  own 
sphere,  to  the  people ;  whilst  the  emperor  stands 
in  tho  same  relation  to  the  myriad  inhabitants  of 
his  vast  dominions.  In  ordinary  times,  the  China- 
man enjoys  much  practical  freedom,  and  can  travel 
through  the  country  without  passport,  or  follow  any 
calling  he  likes. 

The  Chinese  executive  system  ia  based  on  those 
noteworthy  competitive  examination*,  which  arc 
intended  to  sift  out  from  the  millions  of  educated 
Chinese  the  best  and  ablest  for  the  public  service. 
The  first  examination  takes  place  every  three  yeuiM 
in  the  capital  of  each  department,  when  the  lowest 
degree— that  of  bachelor — is  conferred  on  a  certain 
number  of  candidates  from  each  district.  Triennial 
examinations  arc  held  in  the  provincial  capital, 
presided  over  by  two  examiners  from  Pekin,  ut 
which  sometimes  aa  many  as  10,ooi)  bachelors 
present  themselves,  and  compete  for  the  degree  of 
licentiate.  Some  12<K)  obtain  it,  and  these  may 
attend  the  triennial  metropolitan  examination  at 
Pekin,  when  about  2o0  may  hope  for  tho  coveted 
degree  of  doctor,  which  insures  immediate  prefer- 
ment. 

Mr.  Meadows,  the  most  philosophical,  perhaps,  of 
our  writers  on  China,  and  from  whose  works  tho 
foregoing  sketch  of  the  administrative  system  of  the 
country  has  been  chiefly  derived,  has  entered  very 
fully  into  what  may  be  termed  the  philotophy  of 
Chinete  government,  which  he  sums  tip  in  the  follow  - 
ing doctrines,  and  believes  thorn  to  be  dedueiblo 
from  the  classic  literature  of  the  country,  and  tho 
true  causes  of  tho  wonderful  duration  of  the  Chinese 
empire.  1.  That  the  nation  must  be  governed 
by  moral  agency,  in  preference  to  physical  force. 

2.  That  the  services  of  the  wisest  and  ablest  men  in 
the  nation  arc  indispensable  to  its  good  government. 

3.  That  the  people  have  the  right  to  depose  a 
sovereign  who,  cither  from  active  wickedness  or 
vicious  indolence,  gives  cause  to  oppressive  and 
tyrannical  rule.  And  to  these  he  adds  an  institu- 
tion—  tho  system  of  public-service  competitive 
examinations.  Hut,  on  the  other  hand,  these  exam- 
inations, by  directing  the  attention  of  students  solely 
to  the  ancient  literature  of  the  country,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  the  physical  sciences  and  inductive  philos- 
ophy, however  efficient  in  producing  that  wonderful 
homogeneity  for  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Cen- 
tral Kingdom  are  famous,  stunt  and  stereotype  tho 
national  mind,  which,  like  the  dwarfed  tree  the 
Chinaman  delights  to  raise  in  a  flower-pot,  or  the 
feet  of  a  Chinese  girl,  can  never  fully  expand 

Education,  as  the  high  road  to  official  employ- 
ment, to  rauk,  wealth,  and  influence,  is  eagerly 
sought  by  all  classes.  Literary  proficiency  com- 
mands everywhere  respect  and  consideration,  and 
primary  instruction    penetrates  to    the  remotest 
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villager  Self-aiipporting  day-schools  arc  universal 
throughout  the  country,  and  the  office  of  teacher  is 
followed  by  a  great  number  of  the  literati.  Govern- 
ment provides  slate-examiner*,  but  does  not  other- 
wise assist  iu  the  education  of  the  people.  The 
Chinese  have  a  remarkable  reverence  for  the  written 
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character.  Waste  printed  paper  is  collected  from 
house  to  house*  and  burned,  to  preserve  it  from 
profanation. 

Army. — According  to  the  Pekin  Gazette,  China 
lias  a  prodigious  army,  but  in  reality  nine-tenths 
figure  only  on  paper.  Kach  province  is  provided 
with  a  military  force  varying  from  8000  to  about 
68,000  men.  According  to  Mr.  Meadows,  the 
average  for  each  province  is  a»Kiut  31,500  men,  and 
640  officers.  The  governor  of  a  province  is  also 
commander-in-chief,  and  is  assisted  by  a  gcneral-in- 
chief.  as  well  as  lieutenants  and  mtijors  general. 
The  Chinese  and  Tartar  troops  form  two  important  ' 
divisions  of  the  army.  The  Tartar  garrisons  are 
indeed  the  real  strength  of  the  Manichu  emperor. 
That  at  Pekin  is  150.000  strong;  and  18  others,] 
averaging  each  about  8000  men,  arc  dotted  about 
the  provinces,  forming,  with  their  wives  and 
children,  military  colonics.  These  troops,  which 
are  armed  with  good  two-edged  swords,  and 
vervicenble  matchlocks,  or  the  national  bow,  have 
alone  been  able  to  stand  against  the  victorious 
Tae-ping  rebels,  and  turn  them  from  the  capital. 
It  i9  said,  indeed,  that  Tartars,  under  their  general, 
8ang-ko-lin-«in,  composed  the  force  that  repulsed 
Admiral  Hope's  attack  on  the  Taku  Forts,  June 
25,  1859.  The  Chinese  soldier  is,  or  should  be, 
provided  with  a  shield  and  helmet,  two  swords, 
bow  and  arrows,  matchlock  and  spear;  in  lime 
of  peace,  he  may  hire  himself  out  in  various  capa- 
cities. He  is  supposed  to  receive  three  taols  a 
month  (the  tael  being  equal  to  6*.  or  7*.),  but  the 
greater  part  of  hia  pay  is  pocketed  by  some  greedy 
official.  The  Tartar  infantry-soldier  receives  four 
taels  a  month,  and  the  trooper  four  and  a  half. 
The  Marquis  de  Moges  (see  Baron  Gros's  Embassy) 
thinka  that  'two  regiments  of  chasseurs  and  two 
regiments  of  Zouaves  would  suffice  to  conquer 
China.'  '  There  la  not,'  he  says,  4  a  corps  in  the  em- 
pire that  could  stand  fast  under  a  bayonet  charge. 
The  sight  of  a  body  of  men  marching  coolly  and  re- 
solutely up  to  them,  is  so  alien  to  their  nature,  so 
utterly  incomprehensible  and  terrible,  that  all  cour- 
age deserts  them,  and  it  is  ten  to  one  if  they  do  not 
immediately  take  to  their  heels.' 

Aaey.— the  imperial  navy  is  divided  into  river  and 
*ea-going  Teasels.    The  former  amount,  it  is  said, 
to  1036  ships;  the  latter,  to  918— with  an  aggregate 
number  of  107,921  se.ilors.    This  force,  however, 
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is  insufficient  to  extirpate  or  even  keep  in  check  the 
pirates  who  iufest  the  whole  coast  of  China,  and  the 
expedient  is  sometimes  resorted  to  of  promoting  a 
pirate  chief  to  some  high  civil  employment,  if 
Chinese  piracy  be  put  down,  it  will  be  by 
cruisers. 

Religion. — The  Chinese,  remarkable  in  so 
ways,  exhibit,  in  the  matter  of  religion,  their  usual 
eccentricity.  Three  forms  of  belief — the  Confucian, 
the  Buddhist,  and  the  Taouist — may  be  considered 
the  national  religions,  aa  they  are  believed  in,  more 
or  less,  by  the  great  mass  of  the  people.  Of  these, 
the  Confucian  and  the  Taouist  are  indigenous,  but 
Buddhism  was  introduced  from  India.  A  struggle 
for  ascendency  was  long  maintained  between  these 
religions,  but  has  now  entirely  ceased  ;  indeed,  it  ia 
no  unusual  thing  for  all  three  to  be  professed  by 
the  same  person,  and  as  they  supplement  each  other, 
this  is  not  altogether  inconsistent.  Confucianism 
is  the  basts  of  the  social  life  and  political  system 
of  the  Chinese.  It  has  been  professed  by  all  their 
greatest  men,  and  u  still  the  sole  belief  of  the 
educated  classes.  It  U,  however,  less  a  religion 
than  a  philosophy,  and  does  not  pretend  to  treat  of 
spiritual  things;  hence  room  was  left  for  other 
creeds  to  supply  its  deficiencies  in  this  respect. 
The  questions  to  which  Confucius  replied  were: 
'How  shall  I  do  my  duty  to  my  neighbour?  How 
can  I  best  discharge  the  duty  of  a  virtuous  citizen?' 
Funereal  temples  are  erected  to  Confucius,  and 
though  his  image  is  not  used  as  an  idol,  his  tablet 
is  worshipped,  and  sacrifices  of  oxen  and  sheep  are 
offered  before  it  at  the  vernal  and  autumnal  equi- 
noxes. For  an  account  of  Confuciua'a 
see  Confucius. 

Buddhism  in  China,  though  extending  over  the 
whole  country,  and  influencing  more  or  less  the 
mass  of  the  people,  is  fast  losing  its  hold  on  them, 
and  has  very  little  of  the  power  and  authority  it 
once  possessed.  Its  edifices  are  going  to  decay 
and  no  new  ones  rise  upon 
their  ruins.  Its  priests  are 
illiterate,  and  together  with 
their  religion,  are  held  in 
contempt  by  the  philo- 
sophic Chinaman.  Aged 
people  and  women  are  now 
its  chief  devotees.  The 
accompanying  sketch  of 
the  begging-monk  (taken, 
as  well  as  the  other  cuts, 
from  Cobbold's  Picture* 
of  tht  Chine**  by  Them- 

He  wears  a  loose  yellow 
robe  and  large  stockings; 
at  his  back  is  a  wallet  in 
which  to  receive  the  con- : 
tributions  of  the  faithful ; 
and  he  gives  notice  of  his 
approach  by  striking  his 
muh-ifu,  as  represented  in 
the  illustration.  The  northern  form  of 
which  differs  considerably  from  that  of  Ceylon  anc 
the  Indo-Chinese  Peninsula,  prevails  in  China,  Ita 
sacred  books,  in  common  with  those  of  Nepaul  ami 
Tibet,  are  written  in  Sanscrit,  or  are  translations 
from  that  language.  Amongst  other  additions  to 
the  creed  arc  the  Western  Paradise  and  the  Goddess 
of  Mercy. 

Taouism  has  not  more  hold  then  Buddhism  on  the 
literate  Chinese.  Its  priests  are  generally  ignorant 
men,  few  of  them  teaching  or  understanding  the 
real  principles  of  their  faith.  They  practise  a  mystic 
alchemy,  prepare  spelts  and  incantations,  and,' like 
modern  spiritualists,    bold    intercourse   with  tfasj 
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dead.  When  all  other  remedies  have  failed  with 
a  sick  person,  the  Taouist  priest*  are  sometimes 


sent  for  to  exorcise  the  evil  apirit  that  is  supposed 
to  afflict  the  patient ;  and  they  chant  prayers  from 
their  mystic  ritual,  amid  the  din  of  gongs,  drum*, 
flutes,  &&  These  mystics  worship  certain  stars, 
which  are  supposed  to  influence  human  life,  and 
also  genii,  devils,  and  inferior  spirits.  They  lire  In 
temples  with  their  families,  and  are  known  by 
their  slate-coloured  robes.  For  a  fuller  account 
of  Taouism  and  its  doctrines  and  founder,  see 


Besides  these  three  religions,  which  aloue  affect 
the  bulk  of  the  people,  there  is  a  ritual  state  vorthip, 
which  regards  the  emperor  and  court  alone — a  kind 
of  philosophic  pantheism,  an  adoration  of  certain 
natural  objects;  but  it  is  a  mere  ceremonial,  and 
associated  with  no  theological  doctrines.  Three 
classes  of  objects  are  distinguished,  to  which  the 
great,  medium,  and  lesser  sacrifices  are  offered.  The 
first  class  includes  the  heaven  and  the  earth.  Equal 
to  these,  and  likewise  restricted  to  the  worship  of 
the  emperor,  is  the  great  Temple  of  Imperial  Ances- 
tors. The  medium  sacrifices  are  offered  to  the  sun 
and  moon,  the  gods  of  the  land  and  grain,  genii,  and 
sages.  In  the  third  cla*s  are  reckoned  certain 
natural  phenomena,  as  well  as  deceased  statesmen 
and  scholars.  The  emperor  appears  to  acknowledge 
a  Supreme  Being  as  king  of  kings,  the  rewarder  of 
virtue  and  the  punisher  of  vice;  but  still,  Chinese 
philosophy,  as  fixed  by  Chu-tze,  is  atheistical,  and 
deduces  '  the  development  of  the  universe  from  one 
unintelligent  and  will-less  principle.'  Hence  all 
educated  Chinese  are  atheists,  at  least  theoretically, 
as  will  be  found  by  arguing  with  them ;  but  when 
they  speak  of  human  affairs  generally,  and  their  own 
particular  lot  in  life,  they  exhibit  a  belief  in  Teen 
as  a  supreme,  intelligent,  rewarding,  and  punishing 
power. 

Between  the  followers  of  the  three  national 
religion*,  there  is  not  only  a  total  absence  of 
persecution  and  bitter  feeling,  but  a  very  great 
indifference  as  to  which  of  them  a  man  may  belong. 
It  arises  probably  from  religious  apathy ;  yet  still 
it  is  preferable  to  the  fanatical  seal  and  cut- 
throat earnestness  of  the  Moslem.  Amongst  the 
politer  classes,  when  strangers  meet,  the  question  is 
asked:  'To  what  sublime  religion  do  you  belong?' 
and  each  one  pronounces  a  euloginm,  not  on  his  own 
religion,  but  on  that  professed  by  the  others,  and 
concludes  with  the  oft-repeated  formula:  'Religions 
are  many ;  reason  is  one  ;  we  are  all  brothers.'  The 
government  is  equally  tolerant  of  religion*  diversity, 
except  where  a  political  design  is  suspected. 

Temple*  belonging  to  the  three  religions  are 
very  numerous.    Those  dedicated  to  Confucius  are 


funereal  in  character.  The  Buddhist  temples  are 
crowded  with  images,  and  Buddha  is  represented 
expounding  his  doctrine  to  attentive  listeners.  The 
many-storied  tower  takes  the  place  of  iho  bell- 
shaped  dagoba  or  relic-ehrino  of  other  Buddhist 
countries. 

Jftsl'/ri/  and  Brituh  Intercourse. — The  early  annals 
of  China,  like  those  of  most  other  countries,  belong 
rather  to  mythology  than  to  history.  Beginning  with 
Pan -k u,  the  first  of  all  beings,  the  country  was 
ruled  over  first  by  gods,  and  then  god-deecetidcd 
personages,  who  revealed  to  men  the  essential  arts 
of  life.  Of  those  mythical  rulers  the  most  faniqus 
is  Fo-hi.  The  historical  period  may  be  said  to 
commence  with  the  Hia  period  or  dynasty,  begun 
by  Yu  the  Great  about  2200  b.  c,  although  a  great 
infusion  of  the  fabulous  still  continues.  8ome  dato 
the  real  history  of  China  from  the  Tchow  or  Chow 
dynasty,  which  began  with  Wu-wang  about  1100 
n.  c.  It  was  during  the  reign  of  Ling-wang  (571 — 
544),  one  of  this  dynasty,  that  Confucius  was  born. 
China  would  seem  during  this  period  to  have  been 
divided  into  a  number  of  independent  states.  The 
kings  of  Tsin  gradually  gained  the  ascendency,  and 
at  last  one  of  thorn  reduced  the  other  states  to  sub- 
jection (247  b.  c\  and  ass  tuned  the  title  of  Hoang, 
or  emperor.  It  is  from  the  Tsin  dynasty  that  the 
country  has  taken  its  name,  Tsina  or  China.  TbU 
first  emperor  finished  the  Great  Wall  (tee  aboveV 
as  a  protection  aguinst  the  Tartars,  who  had  all 
along,  under  the  name  of  Hioug-nu  (Huns),  been 
a  source  of  danger  and  annoyance  to  the  richer  and 
more  pacific  Chinese.  We  cannot  enumerate  ton 
various  dynasties  that  followed,  nor  the  frequent 
divisions  and  reunions  of  the  empire,  varied  by 
incursions  and  partial  subjugations  by  the  trouble- 
some Tartars.  At  last,  the  Mongols  or  Western 
Tartars,  being  called  in  to  aid  the  Chinese  (1209), 
became  finally  (see  Ktblai  Kbak)  masters  of  the 
whole  country  (1279),  and  reigned  over  it  till  1308, 
when  they  were  expelled  by  the  Chinese,  and  the 
Ming  native  dynasty  succeeded,  which  lasted  278 
years,  and  fell  at  length  through  its  own  misgovern- 
ment.  A  general  of  the  last  Ming  emperor,  who  was 
employed  in  keeping  the  Mantchus  (q.  v.)  in  checks 
made  peace  with  them,  and  obtained  their  assistance 
against  the  native  usurper  who  bad  deposed  his 
sovereign.  The  Mantchus  established  themselves 
in  Pekin  (1644),  and  finally,  after  a  seven-years' 
struggle,  acquired  the  sovereignty  of  the  whole 
empire.  Many  of  the  conquering  race  now  filled 
the  highest  offices  of  slate,  and  owed  their  posi- 
tion to  birth  alone.  In  this  and  other  ways,  tho 
Mantchus  have  violated  tho  fundamental  principles 
of  Chinese  government;  tyranny  and  corruption  are 
rife  amongst  those  in  authority ;  tho-prestige  of  the 
Tartar  troops  has  been  destroyed  by  contests  with 
European  forces;  disaffection  prevails  amongst  the 
people,  and  Mantchu  power  seems  fast  drawing  to 
an  end.  More  than  one  powerful  emperor  of  tho 
race  has  ably  conducted  the  government  of  the 
country ;  but  the  present  monarch,  Hicn  Fung  (i.  e., 
perfect  bliss),  who  was  born  in  1831,  and  succeeded 
Tao  Kwang  in  1860,  is  said  to  pass  bis  time  in  a 
state  of  drunken  imbecility. 

Of  recent  events  in  Chinese  history,  the  most 
remarkable  is  the  rise  and  progress  of  the  Tae-ping 
rebels.  Their  famous  leader,  Huug-sew-teeucn,  was 
a  man  of  humble  origin,  and  an  unsuccessful  candi- 
date for  government  employment.  Some  Christian 
tracts  led  him  to  renounce  idolatry,  and  he  founded 
a  society  of  God-worshippers,  which,  In  the  autumn 
of  1850,  was  brought  into  collision  with  the  imperial 
authorities,  and  immediately  assumed  a  political 
I  character.  Hung  persuaded  himself  and  his  fol- 
I  lowers  that  he  had  received  a  divine  commission 
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to  uproot  dolatry,  extirpate  tbe  Tartar  intruders 
in  the  country,  and  establish  tbe  new  native  dynasty 
of  Tae-ping,  or  Universal  Peace.  He  assumed  tbe 
*tie  of  Heavenly  or  Divine  Prince  (Tae-ping-wang, 
sometimes  called  Tien-wang),  and  bestowed  the 
title*  of  Eastern  Prince,  Western  Prince,  Southern 
Prince,  Northern  Prince,  and  Assistant  Prince  on 
five  of  his  chosen  leaders.*  Tbe  fanatical  principle 
of  divine  revelatious  and  other  extravagances  fol- 
lowed. Tbe  course  of  this  religio-polilical  rebellion, 
tbe  victorious  march  of  tbe  Tae-ping  army  from 
Kwang-ee  to  Nankin  in  1850 — 1863,  and  its  subse- 
quent career,  cannot  here  be  traced.  Su-chow,  and 
the" great  commercial  mart  of  Hang-chow,  have  lately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  tbe  rebel*. f 

In  early  times,  the  Chinese  do  not  appear  to  have 
been  opposed  to  intercourse  with  foreigners;  but  the 
conduct  of  the  Spaniards  and  Portuguese  between 
1620  and  1670  excited  their  hostility.  The  Mantchu 
government  restricted  British  trade  and  intercourse 
to  Canton,  where  it  was  carried  on  through  the 
medium  of  the  hong  merchants  on  the  one  side, 
snd  the  East  India  Company  on  the  other.  Differ- 
ences arose,  however,  from  time  to  time  between 
these  two  commercial  bodies,  occasioned  chiefly  by 
the  exactions  of  the  mandarins  on  foreign  trade. 
With  a  view  to  a  better  understanding,  the  British 
government  despatched  to  Pekin  nu  embassy  under 
Lord  Macartney  in  1792,  and  another  under  Lord 
Amherst  in  1816.  On  the  22d  April  1884,  the 
monopoly  of  the  East  India  Company  ceased,  and 
British  imperial  officers  were  appointed  to  carry 
out  the  new  judicial  and  fiscal  arrangements.  Con- 
stant dUsenrions  betweeu  these  and  the  mandarins 
continued  till  the  end  of  the  year  1839,  when  the 
latter,  under  pretence  of  stopping  the  opium-trade, 
committed  acts  of  open  hostility.  A  war  broke  out 
the  following  year,  at  the  commencement  of  which 
Chinese  officials  talked  of  invading  England  over- 
land, by  way  of  Russia,  The  imperial  government 
was,  however,  sufficiently  humbled  by  the  middle  of 
the  year  184*2,  and  on  the  29th  August,  a  treaty  of 
peace  was  signed  before  Nankin,  by  which  the 
ports  of  Amoy,  Fu-chow,  Ning-po,  and  Shang-bae 
were,  in  addition  to  Canton,  thrown  open  to  foreign 
trade.  The  other  most  important  articles  of  the 
treaty  provided  that  the  island  of  Hong-koug  should 
be  ceded  in  perpetuity  to  her  Britannic  Majesty, 
and  successors,  and  that  the  emperor  of 


*  The  kings  are  now  said  to  be  eleven  in  number, 
t  The  accounts  given  of  tha  character  of  this  move- 
ment are  so  conflicting,  that  it  is  difficult  to  form  any 
judgment  of  it.  An  important  communication  from  the 
ltev.  J.  L.  Holmes,  who  vUited  Nankin,  the  Tae-ping 
capital,  in  August  of  tbe  present  year  (I860),  appeared 
in  the  North  China  Herald  of  September  1,  IstW.  He 
went  predisposed  to  receive  a  favourable  impression,  but 
came  away  with  his  views  greatly  changed.  Space  will 
only  allow  us  to  give  a  few  of  the  moat  noteworthy 
statements.  1.  They  speak  of  the  wife  of  the  Heavenly 
father,  whom  tbey  call  Tien-ma  (Heavenly  Mother), 
and  of  the  wife  of  Jesus,  whom  they  call  Tien  sau 
( Heavenly  Sister  in-law )  •  also  the  Scuior  Western  King 
has  married  a  sister  of  Jesus,  the  daughter  of  the 
Heavenly  Father,  and  is  hence  called  Te  Sue  (Supreme 
Son  in  law).  2.  Thev  hold  that  Tien-wang  is  the  Son 
of  God  as  really,  and  in  the  same  manner,  that  Jesus 
is,  and  they  worship  him  as  such.  The  son  of  the  chief 
is  likewise  a  member  of  the  divine  family.  He  is  the 
adopted  son  of  Jesus,  and  is  appointed  to  be  tlw  head 
of  all  nations.  8.  Polygamy  is  another  dark  feature  of 
their  system.    The  Tien-wang  has  married  about  30 


wives,  and  has  in  his  harem  about  loo  women.  The 
other  kings  are  limited  to  30.  4.  They  have  a  new 
revelation,  which  is  their  criterion  of  truth,  and  are 
quite  competent  to  instruct  us.  In  fact,  thev  have  in 
tacir  hands  a  divine  decree,  to  which  we  are  to  i 
8.2 


China  should  pay  21,000,000 
expenses  of  tbe  war. 

With  five  free  ports,  British  trade  with  China 
soon  assumed  gigantic  proportions;  and  though 
the  Chinese  evaded  the  treaty  whenever  practicable, 
no  important  event  occurred  to  interrupt  commer- 
cial intercourse  till  8th  October  1866,  when  the 
authorities  at  Canton  seized  the  crew  of  the  lorcha 
Arrow,  a  vessel  registered  at  Uong-kong,  and 
entitled,  it  was  considered,  to  British  protection. 
Under  pressure  from  the  British  forces  at  hand,  the 
imperial  commissioner,  Yob,  delivered  op  the  men, 
but  refused  all  apology.  Teh  continuing  obstinate, 
Canton  was  stormed  (December  28,  1857)  by  the 
allied  French  and  English  forces,  and  the  Chinese 
imperial  commissioner  captured  (January  6,  1868). 
Tbe  government  of  the  city  was  still  carried  on 
by  Chinese  officials,  but  under  the  authority  of  the 
plenipotentiaries  and  commander-in-chief.  The 
former  now  proceeded  to  the  north  of  China,  to 
put  themselves  In  more  direct  communication  with 
the  imperial  government,  which  still  continued 
obstinate.  Tbe  forts  at  the  mouth  of  the  Peibo 
were  taken  (May  20,  1868),  and  at  length  an 
Important  treaty  was  signed  at  Tien-tsin,  June  26, 
1858,  which  stipulates  that  the  queen  of  Great 
Britain  may  (Art.  ii.)  appoint  diplomatic  agents  to 
the  court  of  Pekin,  who  (Art.  iii.)  shall  be  allowed 
to  reside  at  the  capital,  where  also  her  Majesty  may 
acquire  a  building  site.  Tbe  Christian  religion 
(Art.  viil)  shall  be  protected  by  the  Chinese  autho- 
rities. British  subjects  (Art.  ix.)  shall  be  allowed 
to  travel  for  pleasure  or  business  to  all  parts  of  the 
interior,  under  passports  issued  by  their  consul. 
British  merchant-ships  shall  trade  (Art.  x.)  upon  the 
Great  River  (Yang-tze);  but  as  its  lower  valley  is 
disturbed  by  outlaws,  no  port  except  Cbin-keang 
shall  be  opened  for  the  present.  Cbin-keang  to  be 
opened  in  a  vear  from  the  date  of  the  signing  of 
tbe  treaty.  In  addition  to  the  cities  opened  by 
the  treaty  of  Nankin  (see  ante),  it  is  agreed  (Art.  xi.) 
that  British  subjects  may  frequent  the  cities  and 
ports  of  New-chwang,  Tang-chow,  Tai-wan  (Formo- 
sa), Chan-chow,  and  Kiung-chow  (Uaenan),  with 
right  of  residence,  building,  Ate. 

By  this  treaty,  the  vexed  question  of  transit-duet 
is  settled,  it  being  agreed  that  the  British  merchant 
may  purchase  at  the  rate  of  2|  per  cent  ad  valorem, 
in  the  case  of  imports  at  the  port  of  entry ;  and  in 
tbe  case  of  exports,  he  may  purchase  a  certificate 
enabling  him  to  pass  his  goods,  duty-free,  to  tbe 
port  of  shipment.  By  a  separate  clause,  the  Chinese 
government  agreed  to  pay  two  million  taels  (about 
£660,000),  as  indemnity  for  losses  sustained  by 
British  subjects  at  Canton,  and  a  like  sum  towards 
the  expenses  of  the  war. 

The  repulse  on  the  Peibo  (June  1860),by  a  Tartar 
force  concealed  in  the  Taku  Ibrts,  of  the  expedition 
forming  the  escort  of  the  British  and  French  ambas- 
sadors, who  were  on  their  way  to  Pekin,  to  ratify 
with  the  emperor  of  China  the  treaty  of  Tien-tain, 
has  entailed  another  costly  demonstration  in  tbe 
Chinese  waters.  The  Taku  forts  were  captnrcd 
by  the  allied  English  and  French  forces,  August  21, 
I860,  and  by  the  last  accounts  that  have  reached 
us  (December  1860),  the  troops  had  taken  possession 
of  Pekin. 

Commerce. — The  rivers  and  numberless  canals  of 
China  arc  covered  with  vessels  of  all  sixes,  employed 
in  the  internal  commerce  of  the  country,  which 
consists  chiefly  in  the  exchange  of  the  various 
products  of  the  several  provinces.  The  Chinese  are 
devoted  to  traffic,  and  tbe  Middle  Kingdom  is 
throughout  its  length  and  breadth  a  perpetual  fair. 
British  trade  with  China  has  from  small  beginnings 
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the  direct  trade  between  Great  Britain  and  China  is 
about  £12,000,000;  but  including  India,  it  amounted 
in  1857  to  £22,122,469.  This,  however,  is  nothing 
to  what  it  will  be  when  the  treaty  of  Tieu-tain  shall 
be  fully  carried  out,  and  Northern  China  ia  accessible 
to  our  ahips.  Tea  and  silk  are  the  groat  staple  im- 
ports from  China  into  Great  Britain.  The  following 
commercial  returns  are  taken  from  the  London  and 
China  Telegraph: 
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There  is  no  coinage  in  China  except  the  copper 
tchen,  or  'cash,'  which  is  of  less  value  than  the  tenth 
of  a  penny;  and  all  but  the  most  trifling  payments 
are  made  by  a  certain  weight  of  silver  or  in  foreign 
money.  Chinese  accounts  are  kept  in  taels,  mace, 
candareens,  and  cash.  A  tael  ia  worth  6*.  6 id, 
British  currency. 

The  following  works  (which  have  been  used  as 
authorities  in  the  preparation  of  this  article)  may 
be  consulted  for  further  information  on  China. 
Mendows's  (.'hint**  and  their  Rebellion*  (Lond.  1866) ; 
Davis'*  (Sir  J.  F.)  China:  a  General  Description  of 
that  Empire  (Lond.  1867);  Davis's  China  during  the 
War  and  since  the  Peace  (Load.  1852);  Williams's 
Middle  Kinqdom  (New  York  and  Lond.  1848); 
Oliphant's  Narrative  of  the  Earl  of  El  pin' t  Mission 
to  China  and  Japan,  in  the  years  1857.  1858,  and 
1859  (Edin.  1850);  Marquis  de  Moges's  Recollections 
of  Baron  Urois  Embassy  to  China  and  Japan  in  1857 
and  1858  (Lond.  186.-);  line's  Chineee  Empire  (Lond. 
1858);  Cooke's  China  in  1857  and  IMS  ;  Fortune' h 
Three  Yeare'  Wanderings  in  China  (Lond.  1847); 
Fortune's  Visit  to  the  lea  Dietricle  of  China  ( Lond. 
1852);  EdkinV  Reliction*  Condition  of  the  Chinese 
(Lond.  1858);  Cobbold's  Pictures  of  the  Chineee  by 
Themselves  (Lond.  1860);  7W/w  Yeare  in  China, 
by  a  British  Resident  (Edin.  I860). 

CHINESE  HEMP.   See  Corchorcs. 
CHINESE  INK.    See  Ixnixs  Ikk. 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE,  WRITING,  AND 
LITERATURE.  The  Chinese  language  belongs  to 
those  Asiatic  languages  commonly  called  monosyl- 
labic, because  each  word  is  uttered  by  a  siugle 
movement  of  the  organs  of  speech,  and  expresses 
in  itself  a  complete  idea  or  thing.  All  Chinese 
worda  end  either  in  a  vowel,  a  diphthong  (in  which, 
however,  each  vowel  sound  is  distinctly  pronounced, 
making  the  word  often  to  appear  of  more  than  one 
syllable  i,  or  a  na*al.  Of  such  simple  words  or  roots 
there  are  about  450.    But  the  emphasis  or  accent  of 


many  of  these  words  may  be  varied  by  the  speaker 
in  four  or  five  different  ways,  so  as  to  produce  a 
corresponding  variety  in  their  meaning,  by  which 
means  the  number  of  simple  words  or  roots  amount* 
to  about  12(iO.  There  is  no  distinction  of  parts  of 
speech  in  the  Chinese  language,  and  no  recognition 
of  the  principle  of  inflection,  Chinese  words  being 
incapable  of  any  modification  of  form.  The  relatione 
of  words  are  ascertained  by  their  position  in  a 
sentence.  Hence  Chinese  grammar  is  solely  syntax. 
Thus  ta,  according  to  its  position  in  a  sentence,  at 
one  time  serves  the  purpose  of  an  adjective,  mean- 
ing 'great;'  at  another,  a  substantive,  meaning 
'greatness;'  and  again  of  a  verb,  meaning  'to 
enlarge 1  and  4  to  be  great,'  or  of  the  adverb  '  very.' 
There  are  certain  worda,  however,  which  have  at 
length  lapsed  into  so  vague  and  general  a  significa- 
tion, that  in  conversation  and  literature  they  are 
now  used  in  some  cases  as  particles  to  determine  the 
relations  of  other  words ;  but  in  the  older  literature 
this  is  very  rare,  and  is  against  the  genius  of  the 
language.  From  what  has  been  said,  it  will  readily 
be  inferred  that  the  gender,  number,  and  case  of 
words  are  not  determined  by  the  form  of  the  words 
themselves.  They  are,  in  fact,'  denoted  by  the 
addition  of  other  words.  Thus,  people  in  Chinese 
is  multitude  man,  eon  is  man  child,  daughter  is 
woman  child  The  relation  of  the  superlative  is  also 
curiouidy  expressed.  The  best  of  men  is  in  Chinese 
a  hundred  man  good.  The  purest  Chinese  is  spoken 
at  Nankin,  but  the  same  idiom,  called  '  the  lan- 
guage of  the  mandarins,'  is  spoken  by  the  educated 
in  all  parts  of  the  empire.  For  a  knowledge  of 
Chinese  grammar,  see  Piemarc's  Xotitia  Lingua 
Sinica  (Malacca,  1831),  Medhurst's  Chinese  Gram- 
mar (1842),  and  Medhurst's  Chinese  and  English 
Dictionary  (2  vols.  Batavia,  1842). 

In  Chinese  the  written  character,  generally  speak- 
ing, does  not  indicate  the  sound  of  the  word,  but 
gives  a  kind  of  hieroglyphic  or  pictorial  representa- 
tion of  the  idea  or  thing  to  be  expressed.  Hence 
there  are  required  as  many  of  these  characters  or 
symbols  as  there  are  ideas  to  be  represented.  Since 
many  words  similar  in  sound  are  different  in  signifi- 
cation, whilst  in  writing  each  idea  has  its  peculiar 
symbol,  the  number  of  worda  represented  by  writ- 
ing— without  reckoning  those  peculiar  to  certain 
dialects — is  perhaps  ten  times  greater  than  those 
distinguished  by  the  ear.  The  number,  in  fact,  Is 
reckoned  at  5o,000,  but  these  are  far  from  being 
all  in  general  use.  In  writing  and  printing,  the 
characters  arc  arranged  in  perpendicular  columns, 
which  follow  one  uiiother  from  right  to  left 

In  its  origin,  Chinese  writing  is  hieroglyphic 
or  picture-writing,  with  the  addition  of  a  limited 
number  of  symbolical  and  conventional  signs;  the 
larger  number  of  Chinese  characters  are  formed 
by  the  combination  of  such  hieroglyphs  and  signs. 
But  as  one  such  character  by  itself  seldom  deter- 
mines the  sound,  an  additional  word  is  conjoined  for 
this  purpose;  so  that  the  great  mass  of  Chinese 
written  words  consist  of  an  ideographic  aud  a 
phonetic  element.  Native  grammarians  divide  their 
characters  into  six  classes.  The  first  class  com- 
prises simple  pictorial  representations  of  sensible 
objects,  such  as  sun,  moon,  mountain,  iec,  and  con- 
tains 608  characters.  The  second  class  includes 
such  characters  as  are  formed  by  the  combination 
of  two  or  more  simple  hieroglyphs,  which  together 
convey,  in  a  more  or  less  intelligible  manner, 
some  other  idea:  for  example,  the  hieroglyph  for 
sun,  combined  with  that  for  moon,  conveys  the 
idea  of  light ;  mouth  and  bird,  that  of  song,  &c. ; 
of  these  there  are  740.  The  third  clasa  embraces 
those  characters  which  indicate  certain  relations 
of  position,  as  above,  below,  the  numerals,  &c. ;  of 
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these  there  are  107.  The  fourth  clam  con  Hints  of 
characters  which,  by  being  inverted,  acquire  an 
opposite  signification,  as  right,  left,  standing,  lying, 
Ac.,  and  contains  372.  The  characters  of  the  fifth 
class  are  termed  derived  characters;  the  meaning 
of  the  simple  or  compound  characters  used  to  ex- 
press physical  objects,  is  transferred  to  mental 
objects,  or  to  other  physical  objects  with  which 
they  are  associated,  e.  g.,  the  hieroglyph  for  a  heart 
signifies  the  soul — that  for  a  room,  signifies  the  wife, 
4c. ;  of  these  there  are  698.  The  characters  of  the 
sixth  class  include  those  which  arc  composed,  as 
above  mentioned,  of  sign  and  sound.  Almost  all 
names  of  plants,  fishes,  birds,  and  many  other 
objects  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  represent 
hieroglyphically,  arc  denoted  by  the  compound 
characters  of  the  siith  class,  which  amount  to  21,810 
in  number.  As  this  class,  however,  consists  merely 
of  repetitions  of  the  other  five  classes,  the  immense 
number  of  Chinese  characters  may  be  reduced  to 
2425;  and  whoever  learns  these  may  be  said  to 
know  them  alL 

The  hieroglyphics!  characters  in  their  oldest  form 
were  easily  recognisable  figures :  thus,  the  hieroglyph 
for  sun  was  as  in  the  fig.  at  a;  for  moon,  as  at  6; 
for  light,  a  combination  of  sun  and  moon,  as  at  e ; 
for  to  listen,  folding-doors  and  an  car,  as  at  d; 
for  white,  a  very  squint  eye,  in  which  hardly  any- 
thing but  the  white  is  seen,  as  at  t;  for  friends, 

0  j)  f  $  \fc  •? 

a  k  m  m  k  ffl 

a      b'      r       d'        e'  f 
Chinese  Characters. 

the  two  valves  of  a  bivalve  shell,  as  at  /.  In  the 
course  of  time,  through  hasty  and  careless  tracing, 
the  objects  denoted  by  the  hieroglyphs  have  almost 
ceased  to  be  recognisable.  The  modern  hieroglyphs 
corresponding  to  the  above,  are  as  represented  at 
a,  b\  e\  Ac.  See  Abel  Remusat's  'Memoire  stir 
PEcriture  Chinoise,'  in  the  Mimvire*  de  PAcademie 
del  Interiptiont,  vol  viii. ;  and  for  a  view  of  the 
Chinese  characters,  both  ancient  and  modern, 
Hager's  Monument  de  Y&  (Par.  1802). 

The  Chinese  literature,  in  a  geographical,  ethno- 
graphical, and  historical  point  of  view,  is  unques- 
tionably the  most  comprehensive  and  important  of 
the  whole  of  Asia.  The  printed  catalogue  of  the 
Emperor  Kien-long's  library  is  composed  of  122 
volumes;  and  a  selection  of  tho  Chinese  classics, 
with  commentaries  and  scholia,  which  was  begun 
by  the  order  of  the  same  emperor,  is  said  to  com- 
prise 1 80,000  volumes,  of  which,  in  the  year  1818, 
78,731  volumes  had  already  appeared.  In  the  five 
canonical  or  classical  books,  called  King,  arc  con- 
tained the  oldest  monuments  of  Chinese  poetry, 
history,  philosophy,  and  jurisprudence,  some  por- 
tions of  which  belong,  perhaps,  to  the  most  ancient 
writings  of  the  human  race.  Confucius  (q.  v.), 
In  the  8th  c.  n.  c,  collected  them  from  various 
sources,  and  in  this  collection  t 


they  have  been  pretty 
faithfully  handed  down  to  us.  Next  to  theso  in 
value  are  the  S*e-ehu,  or  the  four  books.  These, 
as  they  were  written  by  Confucius  and  his  disciples, 
must  be  regarded  as  the  most  trustworthy  source 
for  information  respecting  that  school  of  philosophy, 
the  study  of  which  gives  such  important  insight 
into  the  intellectual  and  political  life  of  the  Chinese. 
Translations  of  these  four  book*,  which  are  gene- 
rally known  as  the  works  of  Confucius,  have 
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made  into  English  by  Collie  (Malacca,  1828);  into 
German,  by  Scnott  (2  vols.,  Halle,  1828);  and  into 
French,  by  Pauthier  (Par.  1841).  Almost  contem- 
porary with  Confucius  lived  Lao-tse  (q.  v.),  who 
was  born  604  b.  c.  He  was  the  founder  of  a  school 
of  philosophy,  more  spiritual  in  its  character  than 
that  of  Confucius,  but  which  has  now  degenerated 
into  the  lowest  and  roost  vulgar  kind  of  demon- 
ology ;  see  U  Livrt  dt  la  Voie  de  la  Vertu,  Chinese 
and  French,  by  Julien  (Par.  1842).  In  mythology, 
the  Chinese  have  The  Book  of  the  Mountain*  and 
Sea*.  The  Hiatory  of  the  God*  and  Spiriti,  and 
some  others.  In  jurisprudence  may  be  mentioned 
the  universal  collection  of  laws,  and  the  criminal 
code  of  the  present  dynasty ;  see  Ta-T*ing4u4i, 
being  the  Fundamental  Lmot  and  Supplementary 
Statute*  of  the  Penal  Code  of  China,  by  Staunton 
(Lond.  1810).  The  Chineso  literature  is  also  very 
rich  in  works  on  medicine,  natural  history,  astro- 
nomy, agriculture,  military  science,  music,  and  all 
branches  of  mechanics  and  industry;  see  Re*umi 
de*  principaux  Traiti*  Chinoi*  tur  la  Culture  de* 
Muriert  et  r Education  de*  Ver*-a  toie,  by  Julien 
(Par.  1837).  In  philology,  the  most  valuable  works 
nre  the  dictionaries,  iu  which  the  Chinese  characters 
have  been  collected  aud  elucidated  by  examples 
from  the  whole  treasury  of  Chinese  literature ;  but 
the  greatest  of  all  works  of  this  kind  is  the  dictionary 
of  the  Emperor  Kang-hi,  which  is  now  regarded 
as  the  highest  authority  for  the  pronunciation  and 
meaning  of  the  characters.  Of  the  encyclopaedias 
of  the  Chinese,  the  most  conspicuous  is  that  by 
Ma-tuan-lin  (1300  a.  d.),  called  Wtn-hien-thong-khao 
— L  e.,  an  accurute  investigation  of  the  ancient 
documents,  with  rich  supplements.  This  is  an  in- 
exhaustible mine  of  the  best  materials  for  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Chinese  empire  and  the  neigh- 
bouring races,  from  the  remotest  periods  to  the 
present  time.  But  the  most  valuable  portions  of 
the  Chinese  literature  are,  undoubtedly,  their  histo- 
rical and  geographicnl  works,  which  are  indispensable 
to  a  knowledge  of  Upper  Asia.  Sse-tna-thsian  (100 
n.  c.)  compiled  from  every  recognised  authority, 
a  work  called  S*e-ki,  or  historical  memorials,  which 
embraces  the  history  of  China  from  the  year  2637 
b.c.  up  to  the  commencement  of  the  dynasty  of 
Han  in  the  2d  c.  B.C.  This  work  has  been  con- 
tinued by  the  different  dynasties,  and  forms  a  com- 
plete collection  of  the  annals  of  the  empire  up  to  the 
termination  of  the  Ming  dv  nasty  in  1648  a.  r>.  It  is 
known  under  the  title  of  Nian-cul-***,  or  the  24 
histories.  Tho  entire  collection  of  the  official  annals 
from  2698  b.  c.  to  164S  a.  p.,  comprising  a  period  of 
4343  years,  and  consisting  of  8706  books,  is  to  be 
found  in  the  library  at  Munich. 

Amid  all  their  scientific  labours,  the  Chinese  have 
not  neglected  the  art  of  poetry,  in  which  they 
possess  voluminous  collections  that  have  yet  to  be 
made  known  to  Europe.  In  Ivrical  poetry,  the  moet 
distinguished  names  are  Li-thai-pe  and  Tu-«u,  both 
of  whom  flourished  at  the  beginning  of  the  8th  c. 
a.  n. ;  see  Davis  1  On  the  Poetry  of  the  Chinese.'  in 
the  Tran*aetion*  of  the  Ilayal  Atiatic  Society,  vol.  it. 
The  romantic  poetry  of  the  Chinese,  although  void 
of  poetic  beauty,  is  valuable  for  the  insight  it  gives 
into  their  domestic  life.  Their  dramatic  poetry  has 
laws  peculiar  to  Itself,  and  resembles  partly  the 
romantic  drama  of  the  Germans,  and  partly  the 
eomedia  delle  arte  of  the  Italians.  They  have 
also  a  kind  of  novel  in  dialogues,  which  forms  a 
subordinate  species  of  drums.  Besides  the  speaking 
persons  or  actors,  there  is  what  they  call  a  sing- 
ing person,  who  introduces  into  the  piece  songs 
which  he  sings  to  popular  melodies,  and  appears 
to  correspond  in  a  mile  way  to  the  Greek  el  orus. 
The  best  collection  of  works  in  this  species  of 
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literature  is  the  Yuen-Jxchin-pe-tiichimg,  i.  e.,  the 
hundred  dramas  from  the  Mongol  dynasty  (1200 — 
1341),  from  which  all  the  Chinese  dramas  known 
to  Europeans  huvo  been  taken.  A  Chinese  novel, 
affording  a  graphic  view  of  the  tastes  and  literary 
views  of  that  people,  has  recently  been  placed 
within  the  reach  of  European  readers  by  the  eminent 
Chinese  scholar  Stanislas  Julicn,  under  the  title  of 
Let  Deux  Jeunes  FilUi  Ltttret*  (Par.  I860). 

The  richest  collections  of  Chinese  books  in  Europe 
are  found  in  Paris,  London,  Berlin,  Munich,  and  St 
Petersburg.  A  history  of  Chinese  literature  has 
never  yet  been  written.  The  Chinese  themselves 
possess  numerous  works  on  this  subject,  but  they 
are  very  meagre,  being  confined  chiefly  to  biblio 
graphical  and  critical  treatises. 

CHINESE  SEA,  or  CHINA  SEA,  that  portion 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  which  has  China  and  Sinm  on 
the  west,  the  island  of  Formosa  on  the  north,  the 
Philippines  on  the  east,  and  Borneo  on  the  south, 
and  which  forms  the  great  Gulfs  of  Touquin  and 
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CHINESE  WHITE.  The  white  oxide  of  zinc 
has  recently  been  introduced  into  the  arts,  under 
this  name,  as  a  pigment  in  place  of  the  prc|uiration8 
of  white-lead.  It  changes  very  little  cither  by  at- 
mospheric action,  or  by  mixture  with  other  pigments ; 
but  it  has  not  the  body  of  white-lead. 

CHINGLK1T  T.— 1.  A  fort,  with  a  town  adja- 
cent, in  lat.  12*  41'  N.,  and  long.  81  r  2'  E.,  36  miles 
to  the  south-west  of  Madras.  It  is  accessible  to 
an  enemy  only  from  the  south,  having  a  tank  or 
artificial  lake  on  the  east  and  part  of  the  north,  aud 
rice-tields,  irrigated  from  the  same,  on  the  remainder 
of  the  north  and  on  the  west.  In  the  dry  season, 
the  tank  is  nearly  exhausted,  the  weeds  and  slime 
in  its  bed  causing  malaria.  Notwithstanding  this, 
however,  the  place  is  considered  to  be  more  than 
ordinarily  healthy. — 2.  A  district  taking  its  name 
from  the  fort  above  mentioned,  which  is  politically 
its  capital.  It  stretches  in  N.  lat.  from  12'  11'  to  l  l5, 
and  in  E.  long,  from  79'  35'  to  «0  2.V,  and  contains 
2993  square  miles,  and  583,462  inhabitants.  With 
about  120  miles  of  coast,  it  has  not  a  single  harbour 
or  anything  like  shelter  from  the  surf.  Nor  is  its 
internal  navigation  of  any  value.  The  only  con- 
siderable river,  the  Palar.'i*  in  most  parts  destitute 
of  water  during  the  dry  season.  Excepting  in 
October,  November,  and  December,  corn|iaratively 
little  ruin  falls.  From  that  circumstance,  and 
perhaps  also  from  an  inferiority  of  soil,  cultivation  is 
said  to  be  ao  mnch  circumscribed  as  to  embrace 
only  about  96,000  acres,  or  l-20th  part  of  the 
entire  area. 

CHINI',  a  village  of  the  Punjab,  about  a  mile 
from  the  right  bank  of  the  Sutlej,  tho  roost  easterly 
of  the  five  rivers  which  give  name  to  the  country. 
It  is  in  lat.  8t°  31'  N.,  and  long.  78°  19'  E.,  and 
is  8770  feet  above  the  sea.  Notwithstanding  this 
elevation,  it  is  a  delightful  place  of  sojourn,  and 
wan  a  favourite  residence  of  Lord  Dalhousie.  It 
occupies  a  slight  depression  on  the  southern  slope 
of  a  lofty  mountain,  which  fertilises  the  soil  with  a 
net-work  of  never-failing  rills.  The  neighbourhood 
is  remarkable  for  the  size  and  flavour  of  its  grapes, 
while  the  vines,  trained  over  horizontal  lattices, 
afford,  while  in  foliage,  a  tolerably  continuous 
shelter. 

CniN-KEANO-FOO,  a  fortified  city  of  China,  on 
the  Yang-tze-kiang  river,  in  N.  lat.  32°  14'  2«",  and 
long.  2a  68'  43"  E.  of  Pckin.  As  a  stronghold  and 
key  of  the  Grand  Canal,  it  was  taken  by  the  British 
forces,  after  a  spirited  resistance,  July  21,  1842, 
when  the  Tartar  general  in  charge  'deliberately 
burned  himself  to  death  on  a  pile  of  wood  and 


official  papers,  nothing  being  found  of  htm  but  the 
skull  and  the  bones  of  the  legs  and  feet.'  Suicides 
aud  domestic  immolations  were  very  numerous.  C. 
was  taken  by  the  Tae-ping  rebels,  April  1,  1853, 
when  the  Tartar  garrison  was  massacred  without 
resistance.  Provisions  failing,  the  rebels  evacuated 
the  place  in  the  beginning  of  the  year  1857;  but 
they  have  lately  re-occupied  it.  The  population 
formerly  amounted  to  500,000;  but  in  1859,  after 
having  been  in  the  possession  of  the  Tae-pings,  Mr. 
Oliphaut  supposed  it  not  to  exceed  600  souls. 

CHINNOR,  a  musical  instrument  of  the  ancient 
Hebrews,  with  32  strings. 

CHINON,  a  town  of  France,  in  the  department 
of  Indre-et-Loire,  beautifully  pltuated  on  the  Vienne, 
25  miles  south-west  of  Tours.  It  has  the  remains 
of  a  huge  old  castle,  formerly  the  occasional  resi- 
dence of  the  I'lantagenet  kings  of  England,  aud  also 
of  some  of  the  French  sovereigns,  and  celebrated 
as  the  place  where  Joan  of  Arc  commenced  her 
historical  career.  C.  has  manufactures  of 
serges,  earthenware,  Ac.    Pop.  6000. 

CHI  NQUAPIN.    See  Ciirsjut  and  Oak. 

CniNSCRA,  a  town  on  the  right  bank  of  the 
nooghlv,  about  20  miles  above  Calcutta,  in  lat, 
22'  63''N.,  long.  88'  23'  E.  Pop.  14,000.  It  con- 
tains the  Hooghlv  College,  and  is  considered  one  of 
the  healthiest  places  in  Bengal.  It  Was  originally  a 
Dutch  settlement,  but  was  ceded  in  1824  to  the 
British,  along  with  some  other  places  on  the  main- 
land, in  exchange  for  the  English  possessions  in  the 
island  of  Sumatra. 

CHINTZ,  a  highly  glazed  printed  calico,  with  a 
pattern  in  many  colours  on  a  white  or  light-coloured 
ground.  It  is  chiefly  used  for  bed-hangings,  for 
covering  furniture,  and  other  purposes  where  gay 
colours  arc  desired,  aud  where  there  is  much  expo- 
sure to  dust,  which  does  not  adhere  to  its  highly 
calendered  surface. 

CHI'O.    Sec  Scio. 

CHIOCO  CCA,  a  genus  of  tropical  and  sub- 
tropical plants,  of  the  natural  order  Cinchonacea,  of 
which  two  species  in  particular,  C.  anguifvaa  and 
C.  drnti  folia,  the  former  a  trailing  herb,  the  latter  a 
bushy  shrub,  enjoy  a  high  reputation  in  their  native 
country,  Brazil,  as  cures  for  snake-bites  An  infu- 
sion of  the  bark  of  the  root  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  violent  emetic  and  drastic  medicines  known, 
its  action  being  accompanied  with  spasmodic  agita- 
tions of  the  whole  frame  and  other  symptoms,  such 
as  to  preclude  its  use  except  in  the  most  extreme 
cases.  Yet  it  had  at  one  time  a  high  reputation  in 
Europe,  and  was  administered  in  small  doses  as  a 
diuretic  and  purgative. 

CHIO'GGIA,  or  CHIO'ZZA,  an  important  com- 
mercial town  and  seaport  of  Northern  Italy  in  the 
Venetian  district,  stands  on  an  island  of  the  same 
name  in  the  Adriatic,  and  is  connected  with  the 
mainland  by  a  stone  bridge  of  43  arches.  The 
population,  amounting  to  26,000,  are  chiefly  engaged 
in  the  coasting-trade,  in  lace-making,  and  in  ship- 
building. 

CHIO'NIS  and  CH10'NTD.E.  See  Sh lath- 
Bill. 

CHIP  HATS.   See  Brazilian  Grass. 

CHI  PPENHAM,  a  parliamentary  and  municipal 
borough  in  Wiltshire,  in  *  valley  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  upper  part  of  the  Bristol  Avon,  on  the  Great 
Western  Railway,  22  milca  east  of  Bristol.  It 
consists  chiefly  of  a  well-built  street  above  half  a 
mile  long.  A  bridge  of  21  arches  crosses  the  Avon 
here.  C.  is  famed  for  its  markets  of  cheese  and 
corn,  its  cheese-market  being  one  of  the  largest  in 
Britain.   There  are  silk  and  woollen  manufactures; 
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and  some  mineral  springs  in  the  vicinity.  Popula- 
tion of  parliamentary  borough,  6288 ;  of  municipal, 
1707.  It  returns  two  members  to  parliament.  G. 
wan  the  seat  of  the  Saxon  kings  of  Wessex.  About 
880,  the  Danes  took  it  from  Alfred,  and  kept  it  two 
years. 

CHI'PPEWAYS.   See  Ixduxs. 

CHIQUICHIQUI  PALM  (Uopoldinia  Piauaba\ 
the  Pi  ass  aba  of  the  north  of  Brazil,  and  one  of  I 
the  palms  which  yield  the  Piasaaba  (q.  v.)  fibre,  now 
so  much  used  for  making  brushes.    The  Piassaba 
fibre  exported  from  Pari  is  all  obtained  from  it.    It  j 
grows  in  swampy  or  occasionally  flooded  lands  on  ; 
the  banks  of  the  Rio  Negro  and  other  rivers  of  t 
Venezuela  and  the  north  of  Brazil ;  and  has  a  crown  j 
of  very  large,  regularly  pinnate  leaves,  with  smooth 
•lender  stalks.   The  leaves,  like  those  of  many  other  . 
palms,  are  much  used  for  thatching.     The  com- 1 
mercial  fibre  is  obtained  from  a  remarkable  covering  i 
of  the  stem ;  formed  of  marginal  processes  of  the 
leaf-stalks,  elongated  into  ribbon-like  strips,  and  in- 
terlaced, finally  splitting  into  fine  fibres,  hanging  down 
five  or  six  feet,  and  entirely  concealing  the  stem,  so  i 
as  to  give  the  tree  a  very  extraordinary  appearance.  [ 
It  twists  readily  into  cordage,  and  the  fibre  has  been 
long  used  for  cables  of  canoes  on  the  Amazon  and 
other  rivers.     Before  the  independence  of  Brazil, 
the  Portuguese  government  bad  a  factory  on  the  Rio 
Negro,  for  the  manufacture  of  cables  of  this  fibre. 
The  export  of  the  unmanufactured  fibre  from  Parti 
to  England  began  about  ten  or  fifteen  years  before 
the  present  time  ^1800). 

CHIQUIMC'LA,  IsTHMrB  or,  in  Central  America, 
to  the  south-east  of  the  peninsula  of  Yucatan,  in  long. 
89*  \V.  Its  breadth  from  the  Caribbean  Sea  to  the 
Pacific  is  about  150  miles — the  greatest  elevation  not 
exceeding  2000  feet. 

CHIRA'TA,  CHIRE'TTA,  or  CHIREETA 
(Agathotet  Chirayta,  aLso  know  n  as  Ophelia  Chirata), 
an  officinal  plant  belonging  to  the  natural  order 
Otntianea,  and  possessing  properties  similar  to  those 
of  the  commou  Gentian,  the  Centaury,  and  other 
plants  of  that  order.  It  is  a  native  of  the  moun- 
tains of  the  north  of  India.  The  whole  plant  Is 
intensely  bitter,  and  has  been  long  used  in  its  native 
country  as  a  tonic  and  stomachic.  It  is  also  in  high 
estimation  with  European  practitioners  in  India  as  a 
febrifuge,  and  is  often  used  by  tlicm  as  a  substitute 
for  cinchona.  The  medicinal  virtues  reside  both  in 
the  herb  and  root.  The  whole  jilaut  is  pulled  up  at 
the  time  when  the  flowers  begin  to  fade,  and  is  dried 
for  use.  It  is  uow  imported  to  some  extent  Into 
Britain. 

CHIRIQCI',  a  name  of  various  application  in  Costa 
Rica,  the  mo.'t  southerly  state  of  Central  America. — 
1.  A  river  flowing  towards  the  north — the  lat.  and 
long,  of  its  mouth  being  about  9°  N.,  and  82s  30'  E. 
—2.  A  spacious  lagoon  with  throe  entrances,  and 
with  a  dopth  of  water  for  the  largest  ships,  which 
receives  the  river  above  mentioned.  It  measures  90 
miles  along  the  coast,  and  40  or  50  in  width. — 3.  An 
archipelago  between  the  lagoon  above  mentioned  and 
the  Caribbean  Sea. 

CHI  RON,  or  CHEIRON,  the  most  famous  of  the 
Centaurs  (q.  v.).  In  the  ancient  works  of  art,  C.  of 
course  appears  aa  half-man,  half-animal;  bnt  his 
features,  instead  of  expressing  mere  savage  and  sen- 
sual strength,  as  those  of  the  Centaurs  generally  do, 
are  marked  by  a  mild  wisdom,  in  harmony  with  the 
character  and  deep  knowledge  attributed  to  him  by 
the  Greek  mycologists. 

CHI'RRA  POO'NJEE,  a  town  in  the  north-east 
of  India,  in  lat.  25°  I  t'  N.,  long.  91°  45'  E.  It 
stands  on  the  Cossya  Hills,  at  the  height  of  4200 


feet  above  the  sea — and  has  a  temperature  during 
the  hot  months  20°  F.  lower  than  that  of  the  plains 
of  Bengal.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the  place 
has  proved  unsuccessful  aa  a  sanitarium.  The 
vicinity  abounds  in  mines  of  coal  and  iron,  which 
may  be  profitably  worked. 

CHl'RC  (Antilope  Hodg$oni\  a  species  of  ante- 
lope, inhabiting  the  pine  forests  and  elevated  open 
plains  of  Tibet,  in  regions  bordering  on  the  limits  of 
perpetual  snow.  It  is  much  larger  than  the  chamois, 
being  about  five  feet  in  length,  and  the  height  at 
the  shoulder  about  three  feet.  The  C.  lives  in  great 
herds,  and  seems  to  exceed  almost  all  the  other 
preparioas  ruminants  in  watchfulness  against  the 
approach  of  danger.  Sentinels  are  constantly  posted, 
to  prevent  surprise. 

CHI'SWICK,  a  village  in  the  centre  of  Middlesex, 
7T  miles  south-west  of  St.  Paul's,  London,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Thames.  Pop.  of  parish,  6803. 
Around  C.  arc  many  fine  villas,  extensive  market- 
gardens,  to  supply  London,  and  the  gardens  of  the 
London  Horticultural  Society. 

CHITIN  forms  the  skeleton  of  all  insects  and 
crustaceans.  In  insects,  it  constitutes  not  merely 
the  external  skeleton,  the  scales,  Ac,  but  also 
forms  their  tracheal,  and  thus  penetrates  into  the 
most  remote  portions  of  their  organs ;  indeed,  one 
of  the  layers  of  their  Intestinal  canal  consists  of 
chitin.  Hence  we  can  make  good  preparations  of 
these  parts  by  treating  insects  with  a  solution  of 
potash,  which  dissolves  all  but  the  C. :  in  this  way, 
we  can  microscopically  examine  the  most  delicate 
parts,  as,  for  Instance,  the  valves  of  the  tracheal 
openings. 

In  a  state  of  purity,  it  is  a  white  amorphous  body, 
which  usually  retains  the  form  of  the  tissue  from 
which  it  ia  prepared.  It  has  been  analysed  by  C. 
Schmidt,  Lehmann,  and  other  chemists!  Schmidt 
considers  that  its  composition  is  represented  by  the 
formula  C,THi4NOu.  The  best  method  of  obtaining 
C.  is  by  boiling  the  elytra  of  the  cockchafer  with 
water,  alcohol,  ether,  acetic  acid,  and  alkalies.  The 
substance  left  after  these  respective  boilings  is  puro 
chitin.  It  seems  to  be  identical  with  the  substance 
termed  by  Lasaaigne  Entomadtrm. 

CHITON,  a  Linnean  genus  of  mollueks.  Lin- 
nssus,  regarding  merely  the  shell,  placed  them  in 
the  class  of  Multivalves,  a  class  entirely  artificial. 
They  are  now  regarded  as  constituting  a  family 
(Chitonida)  of  gasteropodous  mollusks,  of  the  order 
Cyclobranchiata  of  Cuvier,  and  as  occupying  a 


Chiton  Squamosus: 
A,  aalmal  and  &h«ll  mt  from  abov* ;  B, 


place  in  systematic  arrangement  close  to  limpets. 
The  shell  is  composed  of  eight  narrow,  transverse, 
calcareous  pieces,  overlapping  each  other  in  a  row 
ig  the  back,  and  strongly  attached  to  the 
i tie,  which  is  remarkably  fleshy  and  fibrous. 
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They  have  the  power  of  rolling  themselves  up  into  a 
ball.  The  organ  of  locomotion  u  an  oral  foot,  more 
or  less  wide,  s/xording  to  the  species,  and  extending 
the  whole  length  of  the  animal.  More  thau  200 
specie*  are  known  ;  they  occur  in  all  climates,  most 
abundantly  on  rocks  at  low-water,  but  some  of  them 
at  great  depths.  Some  of  them  creep  along  the 
•and.  All  the  British  Species  are  small ;  but  some 
foreign  ones  grow  to  three  or  four  inches  in  length. 
The  fry  of  these  molluaka  swim  about  by  means  of 
long  ribratile  cilia. 

CHITTAGO'NG.  or  ISLAMABAD  (the  second 
name  having  been  conferred  by  Aurungzebe,  who 
captured  it  towards  the  clone  of  the  17th  c.\  a  city 
of  India,  standing  on  the  Kurrumfuli,  about  7  miles 
from  its  mouth,  in  lat.  22°  2d'  X.,  and  long.  91 '  54'  E. 
It  came  into  the  possession  of  the  British,  along  with 
Bengal  Proper,  in  1760 — 1765.  But  haviug  origin- 
ally formed  part  of  Arracan,  it  was  claimed,  after  a 
lapse  of  sixty  years,  by  the  Burmese  emperor  as  a 
dependency  of  that  territory — a  claim  which  formed 
one  of  the  grounds  of  the  war  of  1824.  Through 
the  results  of  that  contest,  C.  has  diminished  in  im- 
portance. Rice,  which  it  once  largely  exported,  is 
now  got  more  cheaply  in  the  ports  of  Arracan ;  and 
the  ship-building  business,  in  which  it  was  once 
deeply  engaged,  is  now  transferred  chiefly  to  Moul- 
mein,  in  Tcnasserim. 

CHITTAGONG,  a  maritime  district  of  the  sob- 
presidency  of  Bengal,  takiug  its  name  from  its  capi- 
tal above  mentioned.  It  is  bounded  on  the  S.  by 
Arracan,  and  on  the  W.  bv  the  Bay  of  Bengal,  and 
stretches  from  lat.  20"  46'  to  2Sa  26'  N.,  and  from 
long.  91*  82'  to  933  B.  Independently  of  a  wild  and 
woody  tract  on  its  east  frontier.it  contains  2717 
Square  miles,  with  about  1,000,000  inhabitants.  In 
the  forests  of  C,  large  numbers  of  elephants  are  an- 
nually caught  for  the  use  of  government. 

CHITTO'R,  the  name  of  two  fortified  towns  in 
India— 1.  C.  in  the  district  of  Arcot,  about  80  miles 
to  the  west  of  Madras,  in  lat.  133  12'  X.,  and  long. 
79"  9'  E.  It  stands  on  the  south  or  right  bank  of 
the  Puni,  an  affluent  of  the  Palar,  and  is  about 
1 100  feet  above  the  sea.  Its  river  varies,  according 
to  the  season,  from  a  small  rivulet  to  an  expanse 
of  400  yards  in  width.  When  the  stream  is  at  its 
lowest,  the  very  tanks,  as  well  as  the  deserted 
channel,  become  little  better  than  slime— the 
result  being  fever,  ague,  dysentery,  and  other  dis- 
ease*. The  thermometer  has  occasionally  reached 
14oJ  in  the  sun;  but  the  annual  range  in  the  shade 
runs  from  56"  to  100° — 2.  C.  in  OJcypoor,  or 
Mewar,  about  270  miles  to  the  south-west  of  Agra, 
in  lat,  24'  62'  X.,  and  long.  74  41 '  E.  The  fortress 
occupies  the  summit  of  an  isolated  rock  of  nearly 
ooimj  yards  in  length,  and  of  1200  in  breadth,  which 
Is  scarped  all  round  to  a  depth  of  80  or  loo  feet, 
about  a  fourth  part  of  iw  entire  altitude.  Within  the 
enclosure  are  several  antique  structures — such  as 
temples,  tanks,  a  palace,  commemorative  pillars,  and 
an  inner  citadeL 

CHIC'SA,  La,  a  town  of  Piedmont,  Northern 
Italy,  situated  on  the  left  bank  of  the  IVsio,  8  miles 
south-east  of  Coni.  It  has  manufactures  of  silk  and 
glass,  and  a  population  of  700o. 

CHIUSI,  a  town  of  Tuscany,  Central  Italy,  87 
miles  south-east  of  Siena,  with  a  population  of 
800o,  stands  on  an  eminence  in  the  Val  di  Chiana,  not 
far  from  the  lake  of  the  same  name.  In  ancient 
times,  under  the  name  of  Citatum,  it  was  one  of  the 
twelve  republics  of  Etruria,  and  the  residence  of 
Porsena  (q.  v.).  When  Italy  was  overrun  by  the  j 
barbarians,  C.  fell  inio  decay,  the  whole  valley 
was  depopulated,  and  became  the  pestilential  pool ' 


described  by  Dante.  Since  the  improvement  of 
the  course  of  the  Chiaua  (q.  v.),  C.  has  begun  to 
flourish  again  along  with  the  whole  district.  But 
it  is  in  connection  with  the  discovery  of  Etruscan 
antiquities  that  C.  is  chiefly  heard  of.  Within  the 
last  quarter  of  a  century,  Immense  quantities  of  these 
remains  have  been  found  in  the  neighbourhood  in 
the  grottos  that  served  the  ancient  Etruscans  as 
tombs.  There  are  three  museums  in  C.  filled  with 
them,  and  a  great  number  arc  in  the  public  gallery 
at  Florence.  They  consist  chiefly  of  sun-dried 
earthenware  vases,  black,  and  partly  covered  with 
mythological  figures.  Excavations  still  continue  to 
be  made,  but  discoveries  have  become  rarer  of  late 
years. 

CHI'VALRY  (Fr.  chevalerie,  from  chevalier,  a 
knight  >or  horseman),  the  system  of  knighthood, 
together  with  the  privileges,  duties,  and  manners 
of  knights.  The  sociul  arrangement  to  which  this 
term  is  applied  seems  first  to  have  assumed  the 
character  of  a  positive  institution  during  the  11th  c. ; 
but  bo  far  from  being  an  invention  of  that  period, 
it  had  its  roots  in  the  manners  of  the  Germanic 
races,  amongst  whom  it  ultimately  arose,  at  the 
earliest  period  at  which  they  are  historically  trace- 
able. In  the  description  which  Tacitus  has  given  us 
of  the  manners  of  the  Germans,  we  find  the  most 
unequivocal  indications  of  the  existence,  not  only  of 
the  general  spirit,  but,  in  a  partially  developed 
form,  of  many  of  the  special  arrangements  of 
chivalry.  But  it  was  in  connection  with  feudality 
that  C.  attained  to  its  full  proportions,  and  in  many 
respects  it  must  be  regarded  as  the  complement 
of  that  institution.  See  Fki-dal  Svhtkm.  Whilst 
feudality  exhibits  the  political,  in  C.  we  see  the 
moral  and  social  side  of  the  arrangements  of 
medieval  life.  It  was  in  the  feudal  mansions  of 
the  barons  that  the  system  was  developed ;  and 
to  the  lay  portion  of  the  youth  of  the  higher 
classes,  the  instruction  which  they  there  received 
in  the  usages  of  C.  formed  by  far  the  most 
important  part  of  education.  In  addition  to  tho 
martial  accomplishments,  which  correspond  to 
those  of  a  modern  cavalry-officer,  they  were 
instructed  in  the  political  relations  which  sub- 
sisted between  the  vassal  and  his  lord,  by  which 
the  whole  body  of  society  was  then  bound  together; 
and  in  what  might  almost  be  called  a  system 
of  ethics,  strangely  enough  exhibiting  unmistak- 
able traces  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  The  analogy 
between  the  severer  virtues  recommended  to  the 
special  cultivation  of  their  disciples  by  the  followers 
of  Zeno,  and  those  inculcated  on  the  novice  in  C, 
and  practised  by  the  knights  of  the  middle  ages, 
might  be  ascribed  to  other  than  historical  causes, 
were  it  not  that  we  are  able  to  tinee  the  connection 
between  them  with  something  approaching  to  cer- 
tainty. If  any  one  wishes  to  convince  himself  of 
the  truth  of  our  assertion,  let  him  compare  the  last 
production  of  the  intellectual  life  of  antiquity  with 
one  of  the  earliest  and  most  important  of  our 
own  literature,  the  Coniolationi  of  Philoiophy  of 
Boelhius  with  Chaucer's  Testament  of  Love.  The 
resemblance  is  so  close,  that  the  latter  work  has, 
not  without  reason,  been  regarded  as  an  imitation 
of  the  former ;  but  the  main  features  which  distin- 
guish them,  and  mark  Chaucer's  work  as  belonging 
to  the  modern  world,  are  more  instructive  than 
even  their  similarity.  The  place  which  Philosophy, 
the  celestial  consoler,  occupies  in  the  work  of 
Boethius,  in  that  of  Chaucer  is  supplied  by  Low — 
a  being  whom  we  must  in  nowise  confound  either 
with  the  heathen  goddess,  or,  as  some  have  done, 
j  with  the  divine  love  of  the  Christian  religion.  She 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  the  embodiment  of  an 
'  abstract  idea  which  formed  the  central  point  of  the 
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whole  system  of  C. ;  and  her  substitution  for  the  of  the  influences  of  C,  and  developing  tbetn  in 
Philosophy  or  Reason  of  Boethius  is  very  charae-  the  region  of  the  imagination.  What  Chaucer  baa 
leristic  of  a  state  of  society  in  w  hich  the  affections  exhibited  in  the  work  to  which  we  havo  referred, 
and  passions,  rather  than  the  intelligence,  were  the  may  be  regarded  rather  as  the  philosophical  than 
motive  principles.  Tbe  '  Love '  of  Chaucer  is  a  I  the  poetical  Bide  of  the  institution.  But  to  poets 
complete  generalisation,  altogether  independent  of  >  of  a  lighter  and  more  imaginative  cast  of  mind, 
individual  object,  ami  the  consolation  which  she  C.  has  furnished,  from  the  days  of  the  troubadours 
proffers  to  her  votary  is  that  of  enlisting  in  his  down  to  the  present  poet-laureate,  no  insignificant 
favour  the  special  guardian,  the  '  Margarite,'  who  portion  of  their  subject-mailer.  King  Arthur  and 
is  supposed  to  watch  over  his  individual  fortunes,  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table,  the  traditions 
The  '  Margarite '  seems  to  correspond  to  the  chival-  i  regarding  whom  had  been  taken  from  a  period 
roua  idea  of  the  Ladg-lovt,  in   its  purest  sense,    altogether  mythical,  and  long  anterior  to  the  exist- 


indispensable,  but  when  it  signified  rather  '  the  of  the  middle  ages  very  much  what  the  heroes  of 

love  of  woman,'  the  highest  object  of  the  knight's  ■  tho  Trojan  War  were  to  that  of  the  whole  ancient 

ambition.    Under  the  protection  of  this  guardian  world.    Much  astonishment  has  often  been  expressed 

spirit,  the  lover  is  represented  as  altogether  sheltered  at  the  contrast  between  the  lofty  and  ideal  purity 

from  the  caprices  of  fortune,  and  in  her  name  he  of  the  code  of  morals  inculcated  by  C,  and  the 

has  a  dose  of  ruthcr  frigid  comfort  administered  to  grossncss  of  the  lives  of  the  men  who  were  trained 

him,  greatly  resembling  that  which  Doethius  receives  under  its  influences.    The  case  is  one  which  in  a 

at  the  hands  of  Philosophy.    Such  is  the  general  remarkable  degree  proves  the  practical  importance 

idea  of  the  book,  and  it  is  a  noble  idea,  embracing  of  the  inculcation  of  sound  doctrine,  for  the  practice 

the  very  essence  of  society  as  it  existed  then,  and  gradually,  though  slowly,  conformed  itself  to  the 

presenting  a  much  deeper  view  of  that  singular  principles ;  and  it  is  probably  in  no  insignificant 

institution  C.  than  is  usually  to  be  met  with  in  degree  to  the  elevated  tone  of  the  latter  that  we 

writers  who  havo  not  been  actually  brought  in  owe  the  moral  superiority  of  the  modern  over  tbe 

contact  with  its  influences.    But  to  the  two  elements  ancient  world. 

which  we  have  mentioned  as  ingredients  in  the  |  CHIVALRY,  Corirr  OF,  a  military  court,  estab- 
spiritual  life  of  C,  the  Germanic  traditions  on  tho  lished  by  Edward  III.,  of  which  the  Earl  Marshal 
one  hand,  and  those  of  classical  antiquity  on  the  and  the  Lord  High  Constable  were  joint  judges, 
other,  a  third  falls  to  be  mentioned,  which  was.  When  held  before  the  Earl  Marshal  alone,  it  was 
perhaps,  the  most  important  of  all— that  of  Chris-  merely  a  court  of  honour  ;  but  when  both  were 
tianity  as  represented  by  the  church.  The  clergy  present,  it  was  also  a  criminal  court.  Having  en- 
were  too  fully  aware  of  the  importance  of  early  cronched  on  the  common  law,  its  jurisdiction  was  de- 
impressions,  not  to  seize  on  the  imagination  of  the  fined  by  13  Rich.  II.  Wat.  i.  Under  this  act,  the 
aspirant  to  C.  at  the  all-important  moment  of  court  claimed  power  to  give  relief  to  such  of  the 
his  inauguration.  The  purifications,  prayers,  and  nobility  and  gentry  as  think  themselves  aggrieved 
vigils,  tho  sacrament  and  the  vows  by  which  this  in  matters  of  honour,  and  to  keep  up  the  distinc- 
solemn  rite  was  accompanied,  arc  detailed  elsewhere  tions  of  degrees  and  quality.  In  criminal  cases,  a 
(see  Knioht,  Baknkukt,  Bath,  Ac.);  and  their  jury  was  sworn ;  but  in  general  the  proceedings  of 
influence  in  casting  a  religions  character  over  the  the  court  were  summary  matters,  being  brought 
whole  institution  of  C,  and  occasionally  in  directing  under  its  cognizance  by  complaint  or  petition.  An 
its  energies  specially  to  the  propagation  of  Chris-  attempt  was  made  to  revive  the  functions  of  the 
tianity,  by  means  of  the  various  religious  orders  of  conrt  in  Queen  Anne's  time ;  but,  except  as  repre- 
knightliood  and  the  Crusades,  is  well  known.    Nor  sented  by  the  Earl  Marshal's  court  (see  Collkoe  or 
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